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GOBBO(PiETRo  Paolo  Cortonese,  fo  called), 
a  celebrated  painter  of  fruit  and  landfcapes,  was 
born  at  Cortona  in  1580,  and  learned  the  principles  of 
defign  from  his  father  ;  but  was  afterwards  the  difciple 
of  one  Crefcentio  at  Rome,  and  perfefted  himfelf  in  the 
mofteflential  parts  of  his  profeffion,  by  itudying  after 
nature,  with  judgment  and  accuracy.  His  merit  foon 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  and  efteem  of  the  moft 
able  judges  at  Rome  ;  and  as  he  excelled  equally  in 
painting  fruit  and  landfcape,  he  found  a  generous  pa- 
tron in  cardinal  Borghefc,  who  employed  him  to  adorn 
his  palace.  The  fruit  which  he  painted  had  fo  true 
and  expreffive  an  imitation  of  nature,  that  nothing 
could  poffibly  be  more  exadl ;  and  by  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  he  gave  an  extraordi- 
nary roundnefs  and  relief  to  every  objeA.  But  his 
greateft  excellence  confided  in  his  colouring  ;  for  in 
defign  he  was  not  remarkably  fuperior  to  others.  He 
died  in  1640. 

GOBELIN  (Giles),  a  famous  French  dyer,  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  difcovered  a  method  of  dying  a 
beautiful  fcarlet,  and  his  name  has  been  given  ever  fince 
to  the  fineft  French  fcarlets.  His  houfe,  in  the  fuburb 
of  St  Marcel  at  Paris,  and  the  river  he  made  ufe  of, 
are  ftill  called  the  Gobelins.  An  academy  for  drawing, 
and  a  manufaAory  of  fine  tapeftries,  were  eredled  in 
this  quarter  in  1 666  ;  for  which  reafon  the  tapeftries 
are  called  the  Gobelins. 

GOBIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fifhes  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  thoracici.  They  have  two  holes 
between  the  eyes,  four  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the 
gills,  and  the  belly- fins  are  united  in  an  oval  form. 
There  are  eight  fpecies,  principally  diftinguiflied  by 
the  number  of  rays  in  their  fins. 

GOBLET,  or  GoBELET,  a  kind  of  drinking  cup, 
or  bowl,  ordinarily  of  a  round  figure,  and  without  ei- 
ther foot  or  handle.  The  word  is  French,  gobelet ; 
which  Salmafius,  and  others,  derive  from  the  barba- 
rous Latin  cupa.  Budeus  deduces  it  from  the  Greek 
v-uTTiKKoy^  a  fort  of  cup. 

GOD,  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  See  Christianity,  Metaphysics,  Mokal 
Philosophy,  and  Theology. 

God  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  falfe  deities  of 
the  heathens,  many  of  which  were  only  creatures  to 
which  divine  honours  and  worfiiip  were  fuperftitioufly 
paid. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins,  it  is  obfervable,  did  not 
mean  by  the  name  God,  an  all-perfe£t  being,  whereof 
eternity,  infinity,  omniprefence,  &c.  were  effential  at- 
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tributes  :  with  them,  the  word  only  implied  an  excel- 
lent and  fuperior  nature  ;  and  accordingly  they  give 
the  appellation  gods  to  all  beings  of  a  rank  or  clafs 
higher  and  more  perfed  than  that  of  men  ;  and  efpe- 
cially  to  thofe  who  were  inferior  agents  in  the  divine 
adminiftration,  all  fubjeft  to  the  one  Supreme.  Thus 
men  themfelves,  according  to  their  fyftcm,  might  be- 
come gods  after  death  ;  inafmuch  as  their  fouls  might 
attain  to  a  degree  of  excellence  fuperior  to  what  they 
were  capable  of  in  life. 

The  firft  divines,  father  Bolfu  obfcrves,  were  the 
poets  :  the  two  funftions,  though  now  feparated,  were 
originally  combined  ;  or,  rather,  were  one  and  the  fame 
thing. 

Now  the  great  variety  of  attributes  in  God,  that  is, 
the  number  of  relations,  capacities,  and  circumftances, 
wherein  they  had  occafion  to  confider  him,  put  thefe 
poets,  &c.  under  a  neceffity  of  making  a  partition,  and 
of  feparating  the  divine  attributes  into  feveral  peribns; 
becaufe  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind  could  not 
conceive  fo  much  power  and  a£lion  in  the  fimpHcity 
of  one  fingle  divine  nature.  Thus  the  omnipotence  of 
God  came  to  be  reprefented  under  the  perfon  and  ap- 
pellation of  Jupiter  ;  the  wifdom  of  God,  under  that 
of  Minerva  ;  the  juftice  of  God,  under  that  of  Juno. 

The  firft  idols  or  falfe  gods  that  are  faid  to  have  been 
adored,  were  the  ftars,  fun,  moon,  &c.  on  account  of 
the  light,  heat,  and  other  benefits,  which  we  derive 
from  them.  Afterwards  the  earth  came  to  be  deified, 
for  furnifhing  fruits  necelfary  for  the  fubfiftence  of  men 
and  animals  ;  then  fire  and  water  became  objefts  of  di- 
vine worfhip,  for  their  ufefulnefs  to  human  life.  In 
procefs  of  time,  and  by  degrees,  gods  became  multi- 
plied to  infinity;  and  there  was  fcarce  any  thing  but  the 
weaknefs  or  caprice  of  fome  devotee  or  other  elevated 
into  the  rank  of  deity  ;  things  ufelefs  or  even  deftruc- 
tive  not  excepted.    See  Mythology. 

GODALMING,  a  town  of  Engla  nd,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Surry,  on  the  river  Wey,  35  miles  from  London. 
It  is  a  corporation  ;  by  whofe  charter  their  chief  ma- 
giftrate  is  a  warden  chofen  yearly,  who  has  8  brethren 
his  affiPtants.  The  parifh  is  divided  into  9  tithings. 
its  river  abounds  with  good  fifli  ;  and  drives  a  grift- 
mlU,  two  paper-mills,  and  three  corn-mills  ;  over  which 
river  a  new  bridge  was  begun  July  22d  1783.  Here 
is  a  manufactory  of  mixed  and  blue  kerfeys,  alfo  a  ma- 
nufadory  of  ftockings  ;  and  the  place  is  alfo  famous 
for  liquorice,  and  ftore  of  peat  that  burns  better  than 
pit-coal:  but  a  woman  of  this  town  (Mary  Tofts)  in 
1726  endeavoured  to  render  it  infamous,  by  a  pretend- 
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ftoiiitd  cd  delivery^  of  rabbets ;  by  which,  however,  fhe  for 
'I  fome  time  puzzled  fome  noted  phyficians,  anatomifts, 
God  dt  crt  1739,  the  fmall-pox  carried  off  above  500 

perfons  here  in  3  months,  whick  was  more  than  a  third 
of  the  inhabitants. 

GODDARD  (Jonathan),  an  eminent  phyfician 
and  chemift,  and  one  of  the  firft  promoters  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  born  about  the  year  16 17.  He 
was  elefted  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in 
1646,  and  appointed  reader  of  the  anatomical  le£lure 
in  that  college  in  1647.  As  he  took  part  againft 
Charks  I.  accepted  the  wardenfhip  of  Merton- college, 
Oxford,  from  Oliver  Cromwell  when  chancellor,  and 
fat  fule  reprefentativc  of  that  univerfity  in  Cromwell's 
parliament,  he  was  removed  from  his  wardenfhip  in  a 
manner  difgraceful  to  him  by  Charles  II.  He  was 
however  then  profeffor  of  phyfic  at  Grefliam  college, 
to  which  he  retired,  and  continued  to  attend  thofe 
meetings  that  gave  birth  to  the  Royal  Society  ;  upon 
the  firft  eftablifliment  of  which,  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  council.  Being  fully  perfuaded  that  the  pre- 
paration of  medicines  was  no  lefs  the  phyfician's  duty 
than  the  prefcribing  them,  he  conftantly  prepared  his 
own  ;  and  in  1668  publifhed  a  treatife  recommending 
his  example  to  general  practice.  He  died  of  an  apo- 
pleftic  fit  in  1674;  memory  was  preferved  by 

the  drops  that  bore  his  name,  ot,herwife  called  Gutta 
y^ngUcana,  the  fecret  of  which  he  fold  to  Charles  II. 
for  5000  1.  and  which  Dr  Lifter  aflures  us  was  only 
the  volatile  fpirit  of  raw  filk  rectified  with  oil  of  cin- 
namon or  fome  other  elTential  oil.  But  he  claims  more 
particular  regard,  if  what  bifhop  Seth  Ward  fays  be 
true,  that  he  was  the  firft  Englifhman  who  made  that 
noble  aftronomical  inftrument,  the  telefcope. 

GODDESS,  a  heathen  deity  of  the  female  fex. 

The  ancients  had  almoft  as  many  goddeffes  as  gods: 
fuch  were,  Juno  the  goddefs  of  air,  Diana  the  goddefs 
of  woods,  &c.  and  under  this  charafter  were  reprefented 
the  virtues,  graces,  and  principal  advantages  of  life; 
truth,  juftice,  piety,  liberty,  fortune,  vi<aory,  &c. 

It  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  goddefies  to  be 
reprefented  naked  on  medals ;  for  it  was  fuppofed  that 
the  imagination  muft  be  awed  and  reftrained  by  the 
confideration  of  the  divine  charadler. 

GODE AU  ( Anthony) ,  biihop  of  GrafTe  and  Vence 
in  France,  was  born  at  Dreux  in  1605.  He  was  a 
very  voluminous  writer,  both  in  profe  and  verfe  ;  but 
his  principal  works  are,  1.  An  ecclefiajlical  hi/lory^ 
3  vols,  folio,  containing  the  firft  eight  centuries  only, 
as  he  never  finiftied  more.  2.  Tranjlation  of  the  Pfalms 
into  French  verfe;  which  was  fo  well  approved,  that 
even  thofe  of  the  reformed  religion  preferred  it  to  that 
of  Marat.     He  died  in  1671. 

GODFATHERS  and  Godmothers, perfons  who, 
at  the  baptifm  of  infants,  anfwer  for  their  future  con- 
duft,  and  folemnly  promife  that  they  will  renounce 
the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  follow  a  life  of  piety 
and  virtue;  and  by  this  means  lay  themfelves  under  an 
indifpenfable  obligation  to  inftruft  them,  and  watch 
over  their  conduft. 

This  cuftom  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Chriftian 
church  ;  and  was  probably  inftituted  to  prevent  chil- 
dren being  brought  up  in  idolatry,  in  cafe  their  parents 
died  before  they  arrived  at  years  of  difcretion. 

The  number  of  godfathers  and  godmothers  is  re- 
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duced  to  two,  in  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  three,  in  Godfrey 
the  church  of  England ;  but  formerly  they  had  as  _  j' 
many  as  they  pleated.    ^ 

GODFREY  (of  Bouillon),  prince  of  Lorrain,  a 
moft  celebrated  crufader,  and  vlitorious  general.  He 
was  chofen  general  of  the  expedition  which  the  Chri« 
ftians  undertook  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  fold  his  dukedom  to  prepare  for  the  war.  He 
took  Jerufalem  from  the  Turks  in  1099  ;  but  his 
piety,  as  hiftorians  relate,  would  not  permit  him  to 
wear  a  diadem  of  gold  in  the  city  wliere  his  Saviour 
had  been  crowned  with  thorns.  The  fultan  of  Egypt 
afterwards  fent  a  terrible  army  againft  him  ;  which  he 
defeated,  with  the  flaughter  of  about  100,000  of  the 
enemy.    He  died  in  i  1  60. 

GODMANCHESTER,  a  town  of  Huntingdon- 
ftiire,  16  miles  from  Cambridge,  and  57  from  London. 
It  has  a  bridge  on  the  Oufe,  oppofite  to  Huntingdon; 
was  formerly  a  Roman  city,  by  the  name  of  Durofi- 
ponte,  where  many  Roman  coins  have  been  often  dug 
up  ;  and  according  to  old  writers,  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons  it  was  the  fee  of  a  biftiop,  and  had  a  caftle  built 
by  one  Gorman  a  Danifti  king,  from  which  the  town 
was  called  Gormanchefter.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
largeft  villages  in  England,  and  is  feated  in  a  fertile 
foil,  abounding  with  corn.  It  is  faid  that  no  town  in 
England  kept  more  ploughs  at  work  than  this  has  done. 
The  inhabitants  boaft  they  formerly  received  our  kings 
as  they  made  a  progrefs  this  way,  with  nine  fcorc 
ploughs  at  a  time,  finely  adorned  with  their  trappings, 
&c.  James  I.  made  it  a  corporation  by  the  name  of 
two  baihffs,  12  afliftants,  and  the  commonalty  of  the 
borough  of  Godmanchefter.  Here  is  a  fchool,  called 
the  Free  Grammar- School  of  queen  Elizabeth.  On 
the  weft  fide  of  the  town  is  a  noble  though  ancient  feat 
of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Near  this  place,  in  the  Lon- 
don road  between  Huntingdon  and  Caxton,  is  a  tree 
well  known  to  travellers  by  the  name  of  Beggar's- 
Bulh. 

GODOLPHIN  (John),  an  eminent  Enghfh  civi- 
lian, was  born  in  the  ifland  of  SciUy  in  161 7,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  In  1642-3,  he  was  created  doc- 
tor of  civil  law;  in  1653,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  at  the  Reftoration,  he 
was  made  one  of  his  majefty's  advocates.  He  was 
efteemed  as  great  a  mafter  of  divinity  as  of  his  own 
faculty  ;  and  publifhed,  1.  The  holy  limbeck.  2.  The 
holy  arbour.  3.  A  view  of  the  admiral's  jurifdidlion. 
4.  The  orphan's  legacy.  5.  Repertorium  canonicumy. 
&c.    He  died  in  1678. 

GODS  TOW,  a  place  northweft  of  Oxford,  in  a 
foit  of  ifland  formed  by  the  divided  ftreams  of  the  Ifis 
after  being  joined  by  the  Evenlode.  It  is  noted  for 
catching  of  fifh  and  drefling  them  ;  but  more  fo  for 
the  ruins  of  that  nunnery  which  fair  Rofamond  quit- 
ted for  the  embraces  of  Henry  II.  The  people  fhow 
a  great  hole  in  the  earth  here,  where  they  fay  is  a  fub- 
terraneous  palfage,  which  goes  under  the  river  to 
Woodftock,  by  which  flie  ufed  to  pafs  and  repafs. 
Little  more  remains  at  prefent  than  ragged  walls,  fcat- 
tered  over  aconfiderable  extent  of  ground.  An  arched 
gateway,  and  another  venerable  ruin,  part  of  the  tower 
of  the  conventual  church,  are  ftill  ftandmg.  Near  the 
altar  in  this  church  fair  Rofamond  was  buried,  but  the 
body  was  afterwards  removed  by  order  of  a  bifhop  of 
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Oodwifl  tincolni  tht  vifitor.    The  only  entire  part  fmall, 
II       formerly  a  private  chapel.    Not  many  years  fince  a 

^  ftone  coffin,  faid  to  have  been  Rofamnnk's,  who  per- 

haps was  removed  from  the  church  to  this  place,  was 
to  be  feen.here.  The  building  has  been  put  to  various 
ufes,  and  at  prefent  ferves  occafionally  for  a  ftable. 

GODWIN  (Francis),  fucceffively  hilhop  of  Lan- 
daff  and  Hereford,  was  born  in  IC67.  He  was  emi- 
nent for  his  learning  and'abilities;  being  a  good  mathe- 
matician, an  excellent  philofopher,  a  pure  Latinift,  and 
a-n  accurate  hlftorian.  He  underftood  the  true  theory  of 
the  moon's  motion  a  century  before  it  was  generally 
known.  He  firft  llarted  thofe  hints  afterwards  purfued 
by  BifhopWilkins,  in  his  "Secret  and  fwiftmelTenger;" 
ajid  publifhed  A  catalogue  of  the  lives  of  Englifli 
bifhops."  Hfe  has  neverthelefs  been  accufed  as  a  great 
fimoniac,  for  omitting  no  opportunity  of  difpoling  of 
preferments  in  order  to  provide  for  his  children.  He 
died  in  1648. 

Godwin  (Thomas),  a  learned  Enghfli  writer  born 
in  1517,  was  mafter  of  the  free-fchool  at  Abington  in 
Beikfhire;  where  he  educated  a  great  many  youths, 
who  became  eminent  both  in  church  and  ftate.  His 
works  fliow  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  learning  : 
fuch  as,  Hi/ioria  Romatu  anthologla,  Synopjis  anliquiia- 
ium  Hebraicarum,  Mofes  ^  Aarony  Florikgium  Phrafi- 
coriy  isfc.    He  died  in  1642. 

GoDJFiN,  or  Good'iuin  Sands,  famous  fand-banks  off 
the  coaft  of  Kent,  lying  between  the  N.  and  S,  Fore- 
land ;  and  as  they  run  parallel  with  the  coaft  for  three 
leagues  together,  at  about  two  leagues  and  a  half  di- 
Itant  from  it,  they  add  to  the  fecurity  of  that  capa- 
cious road,  the  Downs  :  for  while  the  land  flielters 
{hips  with  the  wind  from  fouth-weft  to  north-weft  only, 
thefe  fands  break  all  the  force  of  the  fea  when  the  wind 
is  at  eaft  fouth-eaft.  The  moft  dangerous  wind,  when 
blowing  hard  on  the  Downs,  is  the  fouth  fouth-weft. 
Thefe  fands  occupy  the  fpace  that  was  formerly  a  large 
traft  of  low  ground  belonging  toGodwyn  earl  of  Kent, 
father  of  King  Harold  ;  and  which  being  afterward 
given  to  the  monaftery  of  St  Auguftin  at  Canterbury, 
the  abbot  negledling  to  keep  in  repair  the  wall  that 
defended  it  from  the  fea,  the  whole  traft  was  drowned, 
according  to  Salmon,  in  the  year  1  100,  leaving  thefe 
lands,  upon  which  fo  many  fhips  have  fmce  been 
wrecked. 

GODWIT,  In  orinthology.  See  Scolopai. 
GOG  and  Magog,  two  names  generally  joined  to- 
gether in  fcripture,  (Ezek,  xxxviii.  2.  3.  &c.  xxxix. 
J,  2,  &c.  Rev.  XX.  -?.)  Mofes  fpeaks  of  Magog  the 
fon  of  Japhet,  but  fays  nothing  of  Gog,  (Gen.  x.  2. 
1.  Chr.  i.  5.)  Gog  was  prince  of  Magog,  according 
to  Ezekiel.  Magog  fignifies  th?  country  or  people, 
and  Gog  the  king  of  that  country.  The  generality  of 
the  ancients  made  Magog  the  father  of  the  Scythians 
and  Tartars  ;  and  ieveral  interpreters  difcovered  many 
foolfteps  of  their  name  in  the  provinces  of  Great  Tar- 
tary.  Others  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Perfiaus 
were  the  defcendants  of  Mc^og  ;  and  fome  have  ima- 
gined that  the  Goths  were  defcended  from  Gog  and 
Magog  ;  and  that  the  wars  defcrlbed  by  Ezekiel,  and 
undertaken  by  Gog  agalnft  the  faints',  are  no  other 

:  than  thofe  which  the  Goths  carried  on  in  the  fifth  age 

■'.r'againft  the  Roman  empire. 

Bochart  has  placed  Gog  In  the  neighbourhood  of 

(Caucaius.     He  derives  the  name  of  this  Celebrated 
Vol..  VIH.  Part  I. 
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mountain  from  the  Hebrew  Gog  chafan,  '♦the  fortfcfs 
of  Gog."  He  maintains  that  Pron.ietheus,.  faid  to  be 
chained  to  Caucafus  by  Jupiter,  Is  Gog,  and  no  other. 
There  Is  a  province  in  Iberia  called  the  Gogarene. 

Laftly,  the  generality  believe,  that  Gog  and  Ma-i 
gog,  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  and  the.  Revelations,  are  to 
be  taken  in  an  allegorical  fenfe,  for  fuch  princes  as  were 
enemies  to  the  church  and  faints.  Thus  many  bv  Gog  . 
in  Ezekiel  underftand  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  pcr- 
fecutor  of  thofe  Jews  who  were  firm  to  their  religion  ; 
and  by  the  perfon  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Revela- 
tions, they  fuppofe  Antichrift  to  be  meant ;  the  great, 
enemy  of  the  church  and  faithful.  Some  have  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  Gog,  fpoken  of  in  Ezekiel,  and.^ 
Cambyfes  king  of  Periia,  were  one  and  the  fame  per- 
fon ;  and  that  Gog  and  Magog  in  the  Revelations  de- 
note all  the  enemies  of  the  church,  who  ftiould  be  per- 
fecutors  of  It  to  the  confummationf  of  ages. 

GOGGLES,  in  furgery,  are  inftruments  ufed  for. 
curing  fquinting,  or  that  diftortlon.  of  the  eyes  which; 
occafions  this  diforder.    They  are  fhort  cojiical  tubes, - 
compofed  of  Ivory  ftalned  black,  with  a  thin  plate  o£ 
the  fame  Ivory  fixed  In  the  tubes  near  their  anterior' 
extremities.     Through  the  centre  of  each  pf  thefe. 
plates  Is  a  fmall  circular  hole,  about  the  fize  of  the  pu- 
pil of  the  eye,  for  the  tranfmlffion 'of  the  rays  of  light. - 
Thefe  goggles  muft  be  continually  worn  in  the  day- 
time, till  the  mufcles  of  the  eyeare  brought  to  aft  re- 
gularly and  uniformly,  fo  as  to  direft  the  pupil  ftraight* 
forwards  ;  and  by  thefe  means  the  cure  will  beTooaer 
or  later  elfefted. 

GOGMAGOG-HTLLs,  are  hills  fa  called,  three 
miles  from  Cambridge,  remarkable  for  the  intrench- 
ments  and  other  works  caft  up  there  :  whence  feme.' 
fuppofe  it  was  a  Roman  camp  ;  and,others,  that  It  was ' 
the  work  of  the  Danes, 

GOGUET  (Antony-Yves),  a  French. writer,  and!-.; 
author  of  a  celebrated  work,  intitled,  L'Qngthe  dei'l 
L,oix,  des  Arts,  des  Sciences,  ^  de  hur  P.rogres  ' chek  \ 
les  anclens  PeuJ>Ics,  1758,  ,  3  vols.  4to.      His  father 
was  an  advocate,  and  he  was  born  at  Paris  In  1716- 
He  was  very  unpromlfing  as  to  abilities,  and  reckoned 
even  dull  in  his  early  years  ;,b.ut  his  underftanding  de- 
veloping itfelf,  he  applied  to  letters,  and  at  length  pro-- 
duccd  the  above  work.    The  reputation  he  gained  by 
it  was  great  :  but  he  enjoyed  It  a  very  fhort  time,  dy- 
ing the  fame  year  of  the  fmall  pox  ;  which  diforder,  it 
feems,  he  always  dreaded.    It  Is  remarkable,  that  . Con- 
rad Fugere,  to  whom  he  left  his  library  and. his  MSS, 
was  fo  deeply  affefted  with  the  death  of  his  f  riend,  as 
to  die  himfclf  three  days  after  him.,    The  above  work 
has  been  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  pubhflicd  in  ^. 
vols.-  8vo. 

GOLCONDA,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  penin- 
fula  on  this  frde  the  Ganges.  It.  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Orixa,  on  the  weft  by  that  cf  Ba- 
lagate,  on  the  fouth  by  Bifnagsr,  and  011  the  eafi. 
by  the  gulph  of  Bengal."  It  abounds  in  corn,- rice, 
and  cattle  ;  but  that  which  renders  it  moft  remark- 
able are  the  diamond-mines,  they  being  the  moft  con- 
fidcrable  in  the  world  :  they  are  ufually  purchafcd  of 
the  black  merchants,  who  buy  parcels  of  grouad  to 
fearch  for  thefe  precious  ftones  in.  They  fometimes 
fail  In  meeting  with  any,  and  in  others  they,  find  im  - 
menfe  lichts.  They  have  alfo  mines  of  falt^ fine  irxxn  for. 
iword-blades,  and  curious  callicoes  and  chintzes.  If 
^  A,  2.  in' 
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is  fubjeA  to  the  Great  Mogul ;  and  has  a  town'  of  the 
fame  name,  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  being 
one  of  the  largeft  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  about  fix 
miles  in  circumference;  and  was  formerly  the  refidence 
of  the  kings,  till  it  was  conquered  by  the  Great  Mogul. 
It  is  now  much  frequented  by  the  European  merchants.  - 
E.  Long.  70.  10.  N.  Lat.  1 6.  30. 

GOLD,  the  moil  valuable  of  all  the  metals,  is  of  a 
"bright  yellow  colour  when  pure,  but  becomes  more  or 
Jefs  white  in  proportion  as  it  is  alloyed  with  other  me- 
tals. It  is  the  heavieft  of  all  known  bodies,  platina 
only^excepted,  its  fpecific  gravity  being  to  that  of  di- 
miled  water  as  11^640  to  1000,  It  melts  in  a  low 
white  heat  ;  requiring,  according  to  Mr  Wedgevvood's 
'Calculation,  5237  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's,  or  3  2  of  his  . 
'Own,  thermometer  for  its  fufion  ;  a  heat  greatly  fupe- 
rior  to  that  which  melts  filver  or  copper  ;  the  former 
■requiring  only  47i7»an(i  the  latter  45R7  of  Fahrenheit. 
■Other  metallurgifts,  however,  have  differed,  and  affert 
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Magellan,  as  well  as  the  former,  when  a  thin  filin  of 
the  metal  is  interpofed  betwixt  the  eye  and  the  lumi-  * 
nous  body,  is  owing  to  tranfmitted  light.   *'  The  green 
light  (fay  he)  is  tranfmitted  in  both  cafes,  fince  all  re- 
flected colours  are  produced  by  the  tranfmiffion  of 
light,  as  the  ingenious  philofopher  Mr  Delaval  has 
lately  difcovered  and  demonftrated  in  his  very  elabo- 
rate treatife  on  this  fubject,  inferted  in  the  fecond  vo- 
lume of  the  memoirs  publifhed  in  1785  by  the  Philo- 
fophical  Society  of  Manchefter."    Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
%  his  Optics  (page  162,  edition  of  1730),  accounts  for 
that  phenomenon,  faying,  that  "  gold  foliated,  and 
held  between  the  eyes  and  the  light,  looks  of  a  greenifh 
blue;  and  therefore  (fays  he)  mafTy  gold  lets  into  its 
body  the  blue  rays  to  be  refledled  to  and  fro  within  it, 
till  they  be  flopped  and  ftifled ;  while  it  refledls  the 
yellow  outwards,  and  therefore  looks  yellow."     It  is 
therefore,  in  the  two  above  cafes,  that  fome  of  the  blue 
rays  are  tranfmitted  along  with  the  yellow  ones  ;  and 
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that  copper  requires  for  its  fufion  a  greater  degree  of   both  together  appear  of  a  bluifh-green.    If  gold  be  ex- 


lieat  than  either  gold  or  filver. 

Gold  is  by  far  the  moft  tough  and  du£lile,  as  well . 
as  the  moll  malleable,  of  all  metals.  According  to 
Cronftedt,  one  grain  of  it  may  be  ftretched  out  fo  as  to 
cover  98  Swedifh  ells,  equal  to  63.66  Englifh  yards 
of  filver  wire  ;  but  Wallerius  afferts,  that  a  grain  of 
gold  may  be  ftretched  in  fuch  3  manner  as  to  cover  500 
■ells  of  wire.  At  any  rate,  the  extenfion  is  prodigious  ; 
for,  according  to  the  leaft  of  thefe  calculations,  the  mil- 
lionth part  of  a  grain  of  gold  may  be  made  vifible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Nor  is  its  mealleability  inferior  to  its 
duftility.  Boyle,  quoted  by  Apligny  in  his  Treatife 
of  Colours,  fays,  that  one  grain  and  an  half  of  gold 
may  be  beaten  into  50  leaves  of  one  inch  fquare,  which, 
if  interfered  by  parallel  liens  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  diftant  only  the  loodth  part  of  an  inch 
from  each  other,  will  produce  25  millions  of  little 
fquares,  each  very  eafily  difcernible  by  the  naked  eye. 
Mr  Magellan  tells  us,  that  its  furface  may  be  extended 
by  the  hammer  159092  times.  "  I  am  informed 
(fays  he)  by  an  intelligent  gold-beater  in  England, 
that  the  fin  eft  gold  leaf  is  that  made  in  new  flcins,  and 
muft  have  an  alloy  of  three  grains  of  copper  to  the 
ounce  troy  of  pure  gold,  or  elfe  it  would  be  too  foft  to 
pafs  over  the  irregularities  of  the  lldns.  He  affirms, 
that  80  books,  or  2000  leaves  of  gold,  each  meafuiing 
3.3  fquare  inches,  viz.  each  leaf  containing  13.89 
fquare  inches,  weigh  lefs  than  3  84  grains.  Each  book, 
therefore,  or  25  leaves,  =  272.23  inches,  weighs  lefs 
than  4.8  grains  ;  fo  that  each  grain  of  the  metal  will 
produce  56.718  fquare  inches."  From  further  calcu- 
lations it  maybe  made  to  appear,  that  the  thicknefs  of 
thefe  leaves  is  lefs  than  ^^^'g.-^th  of  an  inch  ;  and  that 
1 6  ounces  of  gold  would  be  fufficient  to  gild  a  filver 
wire  equal  in  length  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
a;lobe. 

.Gold  is  more  elaftic  than  lead  or  tin,  but  lefs  fo  than 
iron,  or  even  copper.  It  grows  hard  and  brittle  by 
hammering,  but  refumes  its  dudlility  on  being  flovvly 
heaied.  '  Gold  leaf  exhibits  a  fine  green  colour  on  be- 
ing interpofed  between  the  eye  and  the  beams  of  the 
fuh'  or  any  other  luminous  body.  When  expofed  for 
fome  tim^e  to  a  ftroiig  heat,  it  becomes  ignited,  andatlaft 
melts,  afTuming  at  the  fame  time  a  fine  bluifli-green  co- 
lour; "and,  when  cold,  cryftalllzes  into  quadrilateral 
pyramids.    This  bluifh-grecn  colour,  according  to  Mr 


poised  to  the  joined  rays  of  light,  excepting  only  the 
yellow  ones,  which  we  fuppofe  ftopped  after  they  were 
feparated  by  a  prifm,  it  only  looks  white  like  filver ; 
"  which  (hows  (fays  Sir  Ifaac  Nev/ton)  that  its  yel- 
lownefs  arifes  from  the  excefs  of  intercepted  rays  tin- 
ging that  whitenefs  with  their  colour  when- they  are  let 
to  pafs.  It  is  a  pleafing  obfervation  to  look  with  a  deep 
magnifier  on  various  pieces  of  gold,  filver,  and  Dutch 
(copper)  leaves  between  the  eye  and  the  funfhine.  The 
particles  of  filver  are  feen  in  the  form  of  oblong  dark 
lumps,  with  fome  iuterftices,  like  net-work,  between 
them  :  thofe  of  the  copper-leaf  are  more  numerous  and 
more  regularly  diftributed;  but  the  particlesof  the  gold- 
leaf  appear  like  little  green  femitrarifparent  and  fimilar 
particles,  uniting  between  themfelves  by  nearly  dia- 
phanous joints,  as  if  they  were  forced  to  flatten  in  their 
edges,  rather  than  they  would  break  their  mutual  co- 
hefion  with  one  another." 

Gold  is  more  generally  found  native  than  any  other 
metal ;  though  Bergman  informs  us,  that  he  does  not 
know  an  inftance  of  its  ever  being  found  perfeftly  free 
of  alloy.  Kirwan  fays  it  is  feldom  found  fo  ;  being 
generally  alloyed  with  filver,  copper,  or  iron,  and  fome- 
times  with  all  the  three.  According  to  Wallerius,  na- 
tive gold  is  found,  i.  In  folid  maffes,  in  Hungary, 
Tranfylvania,  and  Peru.  2.  In  grains  in  the  Spanifh 
Weft  Indies.  3.  In  a  vegetable  form,  like  the  branches 
or  twigs  of  plants.  4.  In  a  Jru/tc  figure,  as  if  compo- 
fed  of  groups  or  clufters  of  fmall  particles  united  toge-  • 
ther,  found  in  Hungary.  5.  Compofed  of  thin  plates, 
or  thin  pellicles,  covering  other  bodies,  found  in  Sibe- 
ria.   6.  In  a  cryftalline  form  in  Hungary. 

The  fame  author  informs  us,  that  gold,  in  its  regu- 
line  ftate,  is  formed  either  into  angular  cryftals  com- 
pofed of  yellow  odlaedrons,  or  into  yellow  irregular 
mafles,  which  lliow  a  grain-like  texture.  Brunnich 
fays,  that  the  niative  gold  found  in  leaves  is  always 
cryftallized  on  the  furface  ;  and  with  a  magnifier  they 
may  be  feen  of  a  triangular  pyramidal  form.  He  in- 
forms us  alfo,  that  in  Tranfylvania  he  procured  a  fpeci- 
men  of  cubic  native  gold,  but  never  faw  it  any  where 
elfe. 

Gold  is  alfo  found  in  the  form  of  thick  folid  pieces. 
It  is  in  general  more  frequently  imbedded  in  quartz, 
and  mixed  with  it,  than  with  any  other  ftone  ;  and 
the  quartz  in  which  the  gold  is  found  in  the  Hun- 
garian 
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Gold,    garian   mines,  Mr  Magellan  tell  us,  is  of  a  pecu- 

»'  V  '  liar  mild  appearance.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  found 

in  limeftone,  or  in  hornblende,  &c. 

Europe  is  principally  fupplied  with  gold  from  Chili 
and  Peru  in  South  America.  A  fmall  quantity  is 
likewife  imported  from  China  and  the  eoafl  of  Africa. 
The  principal  gold  mines  of  Europe  are  thofe  of 
Hungary,  and  next  to  them  the  mines  of  Saltzburg. 
The  mines  of  AdelfofS  in  Smoland  are  likewife  work- 
ed to  advantage  ;.  and  the  veins  of  metal  appear  to  be 
dilFufed  over  a  great  traft  of  land.  Some  gold  from 
four  to  feven  grains  in  the  mark  is  alfo  faid  to  be  ex- 
trafted  from  the  filvcr  of  the  mines  of  Oflerfilvarberget 
in  the  province  of  Dalarne.  Native  gold  has  alfo 
been  found  in  Lapland  above  Tornea,  and  in  Weft- 
manland.  In  Peru  it  is  found  mixed  with  a  llony 
matter  not  well  known,  from  which  it  is  extraded  by 
^amalgamation.  Mr  Pallas  mentions  three  gold  mines 
that  are  worked  there,  near  the  river  Pyfchma,  in 
which  500  men  are  employed.  The  metal  is  found 
in  a  powdery  form,  and  alfo,  in  thin  plates  or  leaves. 
Sometimes  kernels  or  lumps  of  a  fpongy  texture,  and 
very  light,  are  met  with  which  contain  a  good  quan- 
tity of  gold-duft.  This  gold-dull  or  wafh-gold  is 
ufually  wafhed  out  of  fands  wherein  it  lies  in  the  form 
of  loofe  grains  or  lumps.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
varloufly  coloured  fubftances  wherewith  it  is  mixed. 
The  metal  is  alfo  found  feparate  from  any  matrix 
in  lumps  or  vifible  grains  mixed  with  fands.  Thus  it 
is  met  with  in  many  rivers  of  Europe  as  well  as  the 
other  quartets  of  the  world.  It  is  alfo  vifibly  difperfed 
through  maffes  of  fand,  particularly  fuch  as  is  of  a 
yellowifh-red  or  violet  colour  ;  and  in  this  ftate  it  is 
fo  univerfally  diffufed  through  every  kind  of  earth, 
that  Mr  Bergman  thinks  it  the  moft  common  of  all 
the,  metals,  iron  alone  excepted.  If  100  pounds 
of  fand  contain  24  grains  of  gold,  the  feparation  is 
faid  to  be  worth  attending  to.  In  Africa  5  pounds 
of  fand  often  yield  63  grains  of  gold,  or  even  more  ; 
and  the  heavieft  fand,  which  is  often  black  or  red, 
contains  the  moft.  In  Hungary,  however,  only  so 
or  1 2  grains  of  gold  are  contained  in  10,000  pounds  of 
fand  ;  and  even  this  trifling  quantity  has  been  ex- 
trafted,  though  with  lofs. 

Gold  is  brought  down  with  moft  of  the  large  ri- 
vers ;  even  thofe  which  do  not  take  their  rife  in  moun- 
tains where  gold  isfound.  In  Tranfylvania  the  river 
of  Avanyos  affords  fubfiftence  to  upwards  of  700  Gip- 
fey  families,  who  coUeft  the  gold  from  it.  In 
Brafil  it  is  found  in  fuch  abundance,,  that  their  tor- 
rents are  often  turned  with  great  labour  and  expence 
into  new  beds,  in  order  to  gather  the  gold  there  de- 
pofited  by  the  running  waters. — It  is  alfo  found  there 
mingled  with  the  earth  in  various  fhapes  and  forms. — 
It  is  hkewife  faid  to  be  fometimes  found  in  veins  run- 
ning through  beds  of  coals. 

Gold  is  faid  to  be  mineralized,  when  it  is  mixed 
with  fome  other  fubftance  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to 
be  afted  upon  by  aqua  regia.  In  this  manner  gold 
is  mineralized. 

I.  By  Sulphur.  Many  have  infifted,  that  as  gold 
and' fulphur  are  not  found  to  have  any  chemical  at- 
traftion  for  one  another,  it  is  impoffible  that  marcafite 
can  contain  any  of  the  metal,  or  indeed  that  it  can  be 
found  in  any  ore  containing  fulphur :  but  fince  we 
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know  by  experience,  that  gold  can  be  melted  out  of  Gold, 
thefe  ores,  even  after  they  have  been  digefted  in  aqua  """"^r" 
regia,  and  that  gold  likwife  enters  into  their  fulphu- 
rated  regulus,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe, 
that  fome  third  fubftance,  probably  a  metal,  has  by  its 
admixture  enabled  the  fulphur  to  unite  with  a  certain 
qiaantity  of  gold.  Marcafites,  however,  contain,  at 
any  rate,  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  ; 
and  none  is  to  be  expected  from  them  in  places  where 
no  gold  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  "  I  am  not  per- 
feftly  clear  (fays  Cronftedt)  whether  the  gold  is  real- 
ly diflblved  and  indurated,  or,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs 
myfelf,  vilnfied  in  the  fchirls',  provided,  by  this  mi- 
neral body,  we  mean  a  garnet  fubftance.  But  I  have 
feen  a  piece  of  what  is  called Jhirl,  whofe  texture  was 
exaftly  like  the  Schemnitz  blende  ;  and  in  this  cafe  it 
might  perhaps  hold  the  fame  contents." 

2.  With  Sulphur  by  means  of  Iron  :  Golden  pyrites, 
or  marcafitlcal  gold- ore.  This  is  a  clofe  and  compaft 
fubftance  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  Here  the  gold 
is  faid  to  be  mineralized  by  fulphur  by  means  of 
iron,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  extraded  by  aqua  regia  or 
by  amalgamation.  A  kind  of  gold  pyrites  is  found 
at  Adelfors  in  the  province  of  Smoland.  which  con- 
tains an  ounce  or  lefs  of  gold  in  an  hundred  w^eight  of 
the  ore.  The  Tranfylvania  gold  pyrites,  according 
to  Brunnich,  in  which  no  gold  can  be  perceived  by 
the  naked  eye,  contain  from  50  to  100  and  iio 
ounces  and  upwards  in  an  hundred  weight.  Thofe  ' 
where  the  gold  appears  in  the  pyrites  like  ftrewed 
Spanifh  fnuff,hold  250  ounces,  but  they  are  very  fcarce. 
The  mountain  of  Faczebaya,  near  Zalathna,  is  remark- 
able for  its  gold  pyrites ;  and  here  they  feem  alfo  to 
contain  femlmetallic  parts. 

The  following  Is  M.  Magellan's  method  of  account- - 
ing  for  the  union  of  gold  with  this  kind  of  pyrites,  '*  It 
is  well  known,  that  gold  may  be  diflolved  by  liver  of 
fulphur.  The  procefs  given  for  this  purpofc  by  M. 
Apligny,  p.  156  of  his  Treatife  on  Colours,  is  as  fol- 
lows. Reduce  to  powder  four  pounds  of  vegetable  alkali 
(fait  of  tartar),  and  as  many  of  fulphur,  with  one  of 
leaves  of  gold.  Melt  the  mixture  In  a  crucible  with 
its  cover ;  pour  the  fufed  matter  out  on  a  marble 
ftone  ;  pound  it  again  when  cold,  and  put  the  whole  in. 
a  matrefs  with  hot  water  ;  which  being  filtrated  is  of  a. 
greenlfli-yellow  colour,  containing  the  gold  diffolved. 
Now,  as  we  know  that  hepar  fulphuris  has  been  found 
in  feveral  pyrites,  and  Mafcagni  fays  that  he  found  It  in 
thofe  lagoons  near  Sienna  in  Italy ;  is  It  not  very  natu^ 
ral  to  conclude,  that  this  noble  metal  may  be  really 
mineralized  in  the  auriferous  pyrites  ?" 

3.  Auriferous  Cinnabar,  in  which  the  metal  is  mine>- 
ralized  by  means  of  quickfilver,  faid  to  be  found  m, 
Hungary.  Mr  Sage  fpeaks  of  a  fpeclmen  of  gold, 
from  Hungary,  now  in  the  French  king's  cabinet  at 
Paris,  which  is  cryftalllzed  into  quadrangular  prifms 
of  a  grey-yellowlfh  colour  and  a  brittle  confifteucy,, 
which  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  refult  of  a  mercurial  amal- 
gam of  native  gold. 

4.  The  Schemnitz  Blende.^  in  which  the  gold  is  mine- 
ralized by  means  of  zinc  and  iron.    Cronftedt  informs- 
us,  that  ihe  ores  of  zinc  at  Schemnitz  in  Hungary 
contain  a  great  deal  of  filver,  and  that  this  filver  is- 
very  rich  in  gold.    ProfefTor  Brunnich  enumerates  the 
following,  varieties  of  this  ore.    i.  Where  the  metal 
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IS  mineralized  by  means  of  a  cubic  lead-ore,  containing 
filver  found  in  the  mines  of  Michaeli  and  fome  places 
■in  Tranfylvania.  2.  By  a  copper  pyrites  with  .filver. 
This  kind  of  ore  is  called  gi/f  in  Hungary  :  it  has  a 
<;nmpa6l  furface  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  but  muft 
not  for  that  reafon  be  confounded  with  the  auriferous 
pyrites.  3.  The  Cremnitz-ores  in  which  the  metal 
is  mineralized  by  means  of  red  gilder  ore.  4.  By 
means  of  antimony,  in  which  it  fometimes  appears. 
This  kind  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains.  5.  By  cubic  lead-ore,  iron,  and  fome  un- 
known volatile  parts.  This  ore,  as  defcribed  by  Sco- 
poli,  is  of  a  black  colour ;  the  richeft  pieces  are  la- 
mellated  almoft  like  an  iroji-glimmcr,  with  a  degree  of 
flexibility.  The  vein  is  quartz,  which  is  fometimes 
loofe,  and  the  metal  fcattered  very  minutely  in  it.  It 
is  found  in  Tranfylvania.  6.  Native  gold,  with  black- 
lead  (or  molybdaena),  has  been  found  near  Rimezem- 
bat  in  Upper  Hungary;  but  our  author  (Profeffor 
Brunnich)  has  not  had  any  opportunity  of  examining 
whether  it  is  mineralized  by  it  or  not.  In  all  the 
above  fpecies,  the  gold  is  either  entirely  native,  but 
fo  minutely  divided,  and  fo  loofely  fcattered,  that  it 
.can  only  be  feen  through  microfcopes,  and  often  can- 
not be  icen  at  all  before  it  is  feparated  by  various  pro- 
cefles  :  or  it  may  not  be  in  the  form  of  native  gold, 
but  the  metal  as  it  were  in  embryo  ;  in  which  cafe  fire 
is  neceffary  to  bring  the  conftituent  parts  together,  and 
to  add  thofe  that  are  wanting  j  in  that  cafe  likewife  it 
is  never  without  filver. 

"  To  thefe  (fays  Mr  Magellan)  may  be  added  the 
following  ores.  i.  Gold,  with  arfenical  pyrites,  is 
found  alfo  at  Saltzberg  in  Tyrol,  in  mountains  of 
quartz  and  fchiftus.  It  contains  only  25  grains  in  the 
quintal;  neverthelefs  it  affords  a  profit  of  L.500  per 
annum.  2.  With  a  white,  red,  or  vitreous  filver-ore, 
nearCremnitz  and  Schemnitz  in  Hungary.  3.  With 
a  fulphurated  ore  of  filver,  iron,  lead,  and  manganefe, 
at  Nagaya  in  Tranfylvania.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is 
4.043,  and  it  is  faid  to  afford  10  ounces  per  quintal. 
4.  With  fulphurated  iron,  copper,  and  manganefe,  at 
Nagaya." 

The  ftrongeft  heat  of  any  furnace  does  not  change 
the  metallic  properties  of  gold.  Kunckel  and  Boyle 
made  the  experiment  by  expofing  gold  for  feveral 
months  to  the  fire  of  a  glafs-houfe.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that,  by  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun-beams  col- 
lefled  in  the  focus  of  a  burning-glafs,  fome  alteration 
may  be  produced  in  it.  Homberg  obferved  that  gold, 
when  expofed  to  the  lens  of  Tfchirnhaufen,  formed, 
was  volatilized,  and  even  vitrified;  and  Macquer  found, 
-that  the  metal,  when  expofed  to  the  lens  of  Mr  Tru- 
daine,  exhaled  a  fume  which  gilded  filver,  and  was 
therefore  gold  in  a  volatile  fl,ate:  the  globule  of  melted 
gold  was  agitated  with  a  rapid  circular  motion,  and 
became  covered  with  a  dull  and  as  it  were  calciform 
jellicle  ;  and  laftly,  that  a  violet  vitrification  was  form- 
ed on  the  middle  of  the  globule.  This  vitrification 
gradually  extended,  and  produced  a  kind  of  button, 
flatter,  or  of  a  larger  curvature,  than  that  of  the  glo- 
bule, and  which  ft^uck  upon  it  as  the  tranfparent  cor- 
nea appears  on  the  fclerotica  of  the  eye.  This  glafs 
increafed  in  fize,  while  the  gold  itfelf  continually  di- 
miniPiied  :  the  fupport  always  appeared  tinged  with  a 
purple  colour,  feemingly  produced  by  the  abforption 
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of  part  of  the  glafs.  Time  did  not  permit  him  to  vi-  Gold, 
trify  a  quantity  of  gold  entirely.  He  obferves,  that  *--v— 
it  is  a  necelTary  condition  that  the  violet  glafs  (hould 
be  reduced  with  combuttible  matters,  in  order  to  juf- 
tify  the  aflertion  that  it  is  the  calx  of  that  perfeA  me- 
tal, which  would  evidently  appear  to  be  the  cafe  if 
it  became  revived  into  gold.  But  however  this  may 
be,  Mr  Fourcroy  is  of  opinion  that  this  ought  to  be 
confidered  as  a  true  vitrified  calx  of  gold;  and  this 
with  the  greater  probability,  as  in  many  operations 
with  this  metal  the  purple  colour  is  conftantly  produ- 
ced, and  many  preparations  of  gold  are  employed  to 
give  that  colour  to  enamel  and  porcelain.  "  Gold 
(fays  he)  is  therefore  calcinable  Hke  the  other  metals  ; 
and  only  requires,  as  likewife  does  filver,  a  fl;ronger 
heat,  and  a  longer  time  to  unite  with  the  bafe  of  air 
than  other  metallic  fubftances."  Mr  Kirwan,  on  the 
other  hand,  tells  us,  that  "  gold  expofed  to  the  utmoft 
heat  of  Mr  Parker's  lens  for  fome  hours,  loft  no  fen- 
fible  part  of  its  weight  ;  yet,  when  in  contad  with 
earthy  matters,  it  communicated  a  blue  or  purplifh 
tinge  to  them;  fo  that  he  believes  an  exceeding  fmall 
portion  of  it  might  be  dephlogifticated." 

This  experiment  with  the  lens  of  Mr  Parker  does 
not  invalidate  that  of  Macquer :  for  either  Trudaine'a 
lens  may  be  more  powerful  than  Mr  Parker's ;  or  the 
air  in  France  being  more  clear  than  in  England, 
the  aftton  of  the  fun  muit  be  ftronger.  We  are  af- 
fured,  however,  that  by  means  of  the  eleftric  fire 
gold  may  be  inftantaneoafly  calcined  and  even  vitri- 
fied :  whence  wc  muft  conclude,  not  only  that  gold 
is  really  calcinable,  but  that  the  eleftric  fire  is  al- 
moft infinitely  more  powerful  than  any  other  ;  as 
by  its  means  we  may  in  a  moment  accomplifh  what 
either  cannot  be  done  otherwife  at  all,  or  very  imper- 
feftly,  even  by  the  fierceft  fire  we  can  raife.  The 
flame  of  a  lamp  blown  by  dephlogifticated  air  is  alfo 
found  fufficient  to  volatilize  gold. 

Gold  being  thus  indeftruftible  by  the  common  ope- 
rations of  fire,  equally  refifts  its  flow  adlion  in  the  at- 
mofphere.  it  is  altogether  exempted  from  i-ufting.; 
and  though  its  furface  becomes  tarnifhed  by  expofure 
to  the  air,  it  is  merely  in  confequence  of  the  depofi- 
tion  of  foreign  bodies  upon  it.  Water  produces  no 
change,  fays  Mr  Fourcroy  ;  thoHgh,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Lagaraye,  it  feems  capable  of  dividing 
it  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  does  iron. 

Gold  combines  with  various  metals  ;  and  is  com- 
monly alloyed  in  a  certain  proportion  with  copper, 
which  gives  it  a  red  colour  and  greater  firmnefs  than 
it  poflefles  when  very  pure,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
is  thus  rendered  more  fufible.  In  this  ftate  it  is  ufed 
for  money,  plate,  and  toys  of  different  kinds.  It  is 
fometimes  alfo  alloyed  with  filver,  which  deprives  it 
of  its  colour,  and  renders  it  very  pale  :  this  alloy,  how- 
ever, is  not  made  without  fome  difficulty,  on  account 
of  the  very  different  fpecific  gravities  of  the  two  me- 
tals, as  Homberg  obferved,  who  faw  them  feparate  du- 
ring their  fufion.  The  alloy  of  gold  with  filver  forms 
the  green  gold  of  the  "jewellers  and  gold-beaters. 

As  gold  has  been  rendered,  by  the  univerfal  con- 
fent  of  mankind,  the  moft  valuable  fubftance  in  the 
world,  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  be  able  to  dif- 
cover  its  degree  of  purity,  in  order  to  prevent  the  adul- 
terations which  would  naturally  be  pradifed,  and  to 
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Gold,  produce  an  equality  of  value  in  the  different  pieces 
dilperfed  in  commerce.  The  chemical  methods  by 
which  this  is  accomplifhed,  are  related  under  the  ar 
tides  Chuviistry,  and  Essaying  of  Metals.  To 
a(certain  with  precifion  the  quantity  of  imperfeft  me- 
tal it  may  contain,  a  given  mafs  of  gold  is  fuppofed 
to  contain  24  parts  called  carats ;  each  carat  being  fup- 
pofed divided  into  32  parts  called  thirty -feconds  of  a 
tarat.  If  the  gold  after  the  operation  has  loll  one 
grain  in  24,  it  is  gold  of  23  carats;  if  it  has  loit  a 
grain  and  a  half,  it  is  gold  of  22  carats  16  thirty-fe- 
conds,  and  fo  on.  The  weight  ufed  in  the  efTay  of 
gold  is  called  the  ejfay  ive'ight,  and  ufually  confiits  of  24 
grains  ;  it  is  divided  into  24  carats,  which  are  Hkewife 
fubdivided  into  3 1  parts.  An  effay  weight  is  likewife 
ufed  which  weighs  12  grains;  and  is  likewife  divided  in- 
to 24  carats,  fubdivided  again  into  thirty-feconds. 

The  fcarcity  and  great  price  of  gold  prevent  its  be- 
ing made  into  veflels  or  utenfils  ;  but  as  its  brilliancy 
and  colour  are  agreeable,  methods  have  been  found  of 
applying  it  to  the  furface  of  a  great  number  of  bodies, 
which  it  thus  not  only  beautifies,  but  by  its  indeltruc- 
tibility  preferves  from  the  injuries  of  the  atmofphere. 
The  art  of  applying  It  in  this  manner  is  called  gilding ; 
and  the  immenfe  dudtility  of  gold  already  mentioned, 
renders  it  capable  of  being  applied  in  this  manner  at 
much  lefs  expence  than  could  be  imagined.  It  is  ufed 
belides  in  gilding,  either  in  a  ftate  of  folution  by  acids, 
or  amalgamated  with  mercury,  which  are  called  wattr- 
gilding.  It  was  formerly  ufed  in  medicine,  and  great 
virtues  were  afcribtd  to  it ;  whence  the  great  number 
of  golden  tindures,  elixirs,  &c.  of  quacks  ;  but  all 
thefe  are  now  defervedly  exploded,  and  the  bett  prac- 
titioners allow  that  gold,  in  whatfoever  manner  it  be 
prepared,  is  either  inactive  or  dangerous. 

Gold  in  its  metallic  tlate  cannot  be  combined  with 
the  vitrifiable  earths,  but  its  calces  may  ;  for  which 
reafon  they  are  often  ufed  in  enamel-painting  and  in 
porcelain,  where  they  produce  a  beautiful  violet-co- 
lour. Glafs  is  tinged  by  them  of  a  beautiful  red  ;  of 
which  we  have  an  account  in  Neri'sart  of  glafs-making; 
though  Dr  Lewis  fays  he  never  could  fucceed  in  ma- 
king the  colour  diffufe  itfelf  equally  throughout  the 
fubltan.ce  of  the  glafs.    See  Colouring  of  Glj)ss. 

The  preparation  of  gold  called  aurum fulminans  is 
taken  notice  of  under  the  article  Ch  tMisTRY,  n-  1 103, 
M.Magellan  ta'kes  notice  ofits  extraordinary  fulminating 
property,  and  fays  that  its  fragor  is  64  times  greater 
than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  gun-powder.  Ac- 
cording to  Bergman,  the  ttrength  of  the  explofion  is 
176  times  greater  than  that  of  gun-powder  (20  grains 
of  aurum  fulminans  being  equivalent  to  half  a  pound 
of  gun-powder).  Bergman  accounts  for  the  amazing 
ftrength  of  this  explofion,  by  fuppofing  it  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  air  extricated  at  the  time  ;  but  this,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  cannot  be  at  all  fufficient 
for  fuch  a  purpofe  ;  and  Magellan  is  of  opinion  that 
**  this  wonderful  phenomenon  feems  not  yet  complete- 
ly accounted  for  by  any  hypothefis  yet  known."  See 
the  articles  Chemistry,  and  Explosion. 

"  It  is  on  account  of  the  fingular  and  excellent  na- 
tural qualities  of  this  metal  (fays  our  author),  which 
are  confiderably  heightened  by  its  fcarcity,  that  gold 
ivS  fo  muciJi  valued  among  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
thc.w&rld."  Mr  Paiidon,  in  his  Meirologie,  p.  y^.  fays, 
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that  oiie  cubic  foot  (French  meafure)  of  gold  is  worth  GoU. 

2, 1 53,coo  livres  tournoifes,  or  89,708  guineas  and  feven  >r" 
fhilhngs,  fuppofing  the  Z/Ouis  d'Or  to  be  equal  to  the 
guinea  ;  and  that  the  refpeftive  value  of  the  fame  cu- 
bic foot  of  gold  is  equal  to  25.6  cubic  feet  of  filver  ; 
each  of  this  laft  metal  being  reckoned  worth  about 
84,000  French  livres,  or  3503  guineas  and  eight  {hil- 
lings :  fo  that  if  we  fuppofe  the  monied  fpecie  in 
France  to  be  but  two  milliards  of  French  livres,  ac- 
cording to  the  eftlmation  of  Mr  Neckar  in  his  Trea- 
tife  upon  the  Commerce  of  Corn,  the  whole  amount 
fliould  make  but  a  folid  cube  of  gold  lefs  than  10  feet 
on  each  fide.  So  trifling  is  the  phyfical  object  that 
excites  the  aftlvlty  of  22  millions  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  the  number  that  is  faid  to  be  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  France. 

We  fhali  clofe  this  article  with  fome  obfervations  by 
M.  Magellan  on  the  ftate  in  which  gold  is  found  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  confequently  of  the  origin  of 
gold  ores.     "  As  to  the  natural  exiftence  of  gold  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  (fays  he),  there  have  b«en  two 
opinions  among  mineralogifts ;  fome  pretending  that  it 
is  only  found  In  its  metallic  or  native  form  ;  and  others, 
that  it  is  fometimes  found  mineralized  in  an  intimate 
union  with  other  fubftances.    Mr  Kirwan  holds  the 
former,  and  the  celebrated  Bergman  the  latter.  But, 
fays  Mr  Kirwan,  '  though  Mr  Bergman  inclines  to 
the  opinion  of  the  mineralization,  yet  he  is  candid 
enough  to  own,  that  the  gold,  when  extrafted  from- 
this  ore,  is  of  a  granular  or  angular  form.  It  is  there- 
fore very  doubtful,  whether  it  was  not  rather  mixed,, 
than  truly  combined  with  the  fulphur  and  iron  :  and 
itP  proportion  being  exceedingly  fmall,  fo  that  100 
pounds  of  the  pyrites  fcarcely  contain  an  ounce  of  gold,, 
it  is  not  a  wonder  that  it  fliould  efcape  the  atlion  of' 
aqua  regia  ;  more  efpecially  as  the  nitrous  acid  becomes 
fo  phlogifticated  by  adling  on  the  pyrites,  as  not  to  be' 
able  to  dephlogiilicate  the  marine.    Likewife  mercury, 
by  reafon  of  the  gold  particles  being  enveloped  in  the' 
fulphureous  iron,  can  have  no  accefs  to  it." 

*'  Thefe  arguments  (fays  M.  Magellan)  againft  the  • 
true  mineralization  of  gold,  are  fully  anfwered  by  the 
fadls  already  mentioned.  Befides,  it  is  well  known, 
that  gold  can  be  combined  and  calcined,  via  Jicca, 
by  the  liver  of  fulphur  and  femimetals.  This  bemg 
acknowledged  on  both  fides  of  the  quefliion,  why 
fliould  we  infift  on  denying  this  mineralization,  when  it" 
is  out  of  doubt,  among  mineralogies  of  rank,  that  vol- 
canic fires  have  had  a  great  fliare  in  the  convulfions  and 
revolutions  of  this  globe,  of  which  every  one  has  tlie 
moft  convincing  proofs  almoft  every  where.  The  ac- 
count given  by  Mr  Hacquet  of  the  gold  mines  at 
Nagy-ag  in  Tranfylvania,  the  ancient  Dacia,  which 
lies  about  45°  latitude,  olfers  the  moll  convincing 
proofs  of  this  aflertion.  The  country  all  round  thefe 
mines  bears  an  inconteftable  appearance  of  being  a  vol- 
canic one  ;  and  among  various  other  metals,  there  are 
at  leaft  13  kinds  of  gold  ores,  moft  of  them  mineralized. 
Thefe  are,  1.  Gold  mineralized  by  fulphur,  zinc,  and 
arferilc,  in  a  grey-yellowifli  volcanic  ore,  which  is  call- 
ed cottoners,  or  cotton-ore,  on  account  of  its  llghtnef^y 
and  texture.  2.  By  iron  and  arfenic,  formed  by  ftra- 
ta  ;  one  containing  black  filver  ore,  then  fpatum,  ga- 
lena, quartz,  and  grey  gold  ore  :  it  yields  about  half/ 
an  ounce  in  the  1 00  pounds.  3.  By  fulphur,  antimo- 
ny,, 
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Gold,  ny,  zinc,  fome  arfenic,  and  fometlmcs  iron :  this  is  a 
""y—^  grey  gold  ore  mixed  with  fome  quartz.  4.  In  the 
form  of  crooked  threads  mixed  with  quartz  and  gyp- 
feous  fpath  ;  a  poor  mine.  5'.  Dendritiform,  like  the 
mocho  ftone,  or  the  agate  from  Aberttein  in  the  Pa- 
latinate ;  but  thefe  black  dendrites  are  in  a  reddifli 
'  ftone.  6.  Amorphous,  very  compact,  in  fmall  grains, 
with  fpath  and  quartz.  A  quintal  of  it  yields  two  oun- 
ces of  gold,  and  more  of  filver.  7.  By  fulphur,  great 
part  of  zinc,  and  a  little  antimony  and  arfenic  ;  not 
rich.  8.  Of  a  black  or  dark-reddifli  colour,  contain- 
ing an  auriferous  pyrites ;  not  rich.  9.  Of  a  bluifh 
colour,  mineralized  by  fulphur,  antimony,  iron,  and  a 
little  arfenic  mixed  with  filver ;  very  rich  in  gold. 
10.  Partly  laminated  with  needles  of  a  blackifh  yellow 
colour  :  this  gives  66  ounces  of  gold  per  -§-  of  gold, 
according  to  ScopoH.  11.  Foliated  with  gypfeous 
fpath  and  yellow  pyrites.  12.  In  irregular  lamina, 
on  a  greyilh  argille.  The  gold  looks  like  filver,  and  is 
furrounded  by  fpars  of  a  pale  rofy  colour.  13.  In  cry- 
ftallized  laminas  from  two  to  four  lines  diameter,  of  an 
hexangular  form,  and  very  much  refemhllfig  tnol/ylxliem. 
Th6  vein  was  Kft  for  fome  time,  but  lately  found  again 
on  mining  for  letting  out  water  from  the  main.  This 
ore  is  very  rare,  and  has  given  372  ounces  per  ^  of 
a  mixed  metal ;  five  of  which  were  gold,  and  one 
filver. 

Method  of  Recovering  Gold  from  Gilt  Works.  The 
folubility  of  gold,  and  the  indiffolubility  of  filver,  in  a- 
<[ua  regia,  affords  a  principle  on  which  gold  may  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  furface  of  filver  ;  and,  on  this  foun- 
dation, different  proceffes  have  been  contrived,  of  which 
the  two  following  appear  to  be  the  beft. — Some  pov*r- 
dered  fal  ammoniac,  moiftened  with  aquafortis  into  the 
confiftence  of  a  pafte,  is  fpread  upon  the  gilt  filver, 
and  the  piece  heated  till  the  matter  fmokes  and  be- 
comes nearly  dry :  being  then  thrown  into  water,  it  is 
rubbed  with  a  fcratch  brufh  compofed  of  fine  brafs-wire 
bound  together,  by  which  the  gold  eafily  comes  off. 
The  other  way  is,  by  putting  the  gilt  filver  into«*com- 
mon  aqua  regia,  kept  fo  hot  as  nearly  to  boil,  and 
turning  the  metal  frequently  till  it  becomes  all  over 
black  :  it  is  then  to  be  wafhed  with  a  little  water,  and 
rubbed  with  the  fcratch  brufh,  to  get  off  what  gold  the 
aqua  regia  may  have  left.  This  lafl:  method  appears  pre- 
ferable to  the  other ;  as  the  fame  aqua  regia  may  be 
made  to  ferve  repeatedly  till  it  becomes  faturated  with 
the  gold,  after  which  the  gold  may  be  recovered  pure 
by  precipitation  with  folution  of  vitriol,  as  diredled  un- 
^er  the  article  Metallurgy. 

For  feparating  gold  from  gilt  copper,  fome  direft  a 
folution  of  borax  to  be  applied  on  the  gilt  parts,  but 
nowhere  elfe,  with  a  pencil,  and  a  little  powdered  ful- 
phur to  be  fprinkled  on  the  places  thus  moiitcned  ;  the 
principal  ufe  of  the  folution  of  borax  feems  to  be  to 
make  the  fulphur  adhere  ;  the  piece  being  then  made 
red  hot,  and  quenched  in  water,  the  gold  is  faid  to  be 
fo  far  loofened,  as  to  be  wiped  off  with  a  brufh.  O- 
thers  mix  the  fulphur  with  nitre  and  tartar,  and  form 
the  mixture  with  vinegar  into  a  pafte,  which  is  fpread 
upon  the  gilt  parts. 

Schlutter  recommends  mechanical  means,  as  being 
generally  the  leaft  expenfive,  for  feparating  gold  from 
the  furface  both  of  filver  and  copper.    If  the  gilt  veffel 
is  round,  the  gold  is  conveniently  got  off  by  turning 
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it  in  a  lathe,  and  applying  a  proper  tool,  a  Ikin  being 
placed  underneath  for  receiving  the  (havings :  he  fays 
it  is  eafy  to  coUefl  into  two  ounces  of  ftiavings  all  the 
gold  of  a  gilt  veffel  weighing  thrice  as  many  pounds. 
Where  the  figure  of  the  piece  does  not  admit  of  this 
method,  it  is  to  be  properly  fixed,  and  fcrapers  ap- 
plied of  different  kinds  according  to  its  fize  and  fi- 
gure ;  fome  large,  and  furnifhed  with  two  handles, 
one  at  each  end  ;  others  fmall  and  narrow,  for  pene- 
trating into  depreffed  parts.  If  the  gold  cannot  be 
got  off  by  either  of  thefe  ways,  the  file  muft  be  had 
recourfe  to,  which  takes  off  more  of  the  metal  un- 
derneath than  the  turning  tool  or  the  fcraper,  parti- 
cularly than  the  former.  The  gold  fcrapings  or  filings 
may  be  purified  from  the  filver  or  copper  they 
contain,  by  the  methods  defcribed  under  the  article 
Metallurgy. 

The  editors  of  the  IHncyclopedie  give  a  method  of  re- 
covering the  gold  from  wood  that  has  been  gilt  on  a 
water-fize  :  this  account  is  extracted  from  a  memoir  oh 
the  fame  fubjeft,  prefented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  M.  de  Montamy.  The  gilt  wood  is  fteeped  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  quantity  of  water  fufhcient  to 
cover  it,  made  very  hot  :  the  fize  being  thus  foftened, 
the  wood  is  taken  out,  and  fcrubbed,  piece  by  piece, 
in  a  Httle  warm  water,  with  fiiort  ftiff  brittle  brulhes  of 
different  fizes,  fome  fmall  for  penetrating  into  the  car- 
vings, and  others  large  for  the  greater  difpatch  in  flat 
pieces.  The  whole  mixture  of  water,  fize,  gold,  &c. 
is  to  be  boiled  to  drynefs,  the  dry  matter  made  red  hot 
in  a  crucible  to  burn  off  the  fize,  and  the  remainder 
ground  with  mercury,  either  in  a  mortar,  or,  where 
the  quantity  is  large,  in  a  mill. 

GoLD-Coafl.    See  Guinea. 

■GoLD-JVire,  a  cylindrical  ingot  of  filver,  fuperficially 
gilt  or  covered  with  gold  at  the  fire,  and  afterwards 
drawn  fuccelfively  through  a  great  number  of  little 
round  holes,  of  a  wire-drawing  iron,  each  lefs  than  the 
other,  till  it  be  fometimes  no  bigger  than  a  hair  of  the 
head.    See  JVi re- D rawing . 

It  may  be  obferved  that,  before  the  wire  be  reduced 
to  this  excelfive  finenefs,  it  is  drawn  through  above 
140  different  holes;  and  that  each  time  they  draw  it, 
it  is  rubbed  afrefh  over  with  new  wax,  both  to  facili- 
tate its  paffage,  and  to  prevent  the  filver's  appearing 
through  it. 

Gold- Wire  flatted,  is  the  former  wire  flatted  be- 
tween two  rollers  of  poliflied  ftcel,  to  fit  it  to  be  fpun 
on  a  ftick,  or  to  be  ufed  flat,  as  it  is,  without  fpln- 
ning,  in  certain  ttuffs,  laces,  embroideries,  &c.  See 
Stuff,  ^cc.j 

GoLD-Thread,  or  Spun-gold,  is  flatted  gold,  wrapped 
or  laid  over  a  thread  of  filk,  by  twitting  it  with  wheel 
and  iron-bobbins. 

To  difpofe  the  wire  to  be  fpun  on  filk,  they  pafs  it 
between  two  rollers  of  a  little  mill :  thefe  rollers  are  of 
nicely  poliflied  fteel,  and  about  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter. They  are  fet  very  clofe  to  each  other,  and  turn- 
ed by  means  of  a  handle  f  rttened  to  one  of  them,  which 
gives  motion  to  the  other.  The  gold  wire  in  pafling 
between  the  two  is  rendered  quite  flat,  but  without  lo- 
fing  any  thing  of  Its  gilding  ;  and  is  rendered  fo  ex- 
ceedingly thin  and  flexible,  that  it  is  eafily  fpun  on  filk- 
thread,  by  means  of  a  hand- wheel,  and  fo  wound  on  a 
fpool  or  bobbin.    Sec  Wire- Drawing. 
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Gold.  GoLh  Z.eafi  or  Beaten  Gold,  is  gold  beaten  with  a 
hammer  into  exceeding  thin  leaves,  fo  that  it  is  com- 
puted, that  an  ounce  may  be  be  beaten  into  i6co 
leaves,  each  three  inches  fquare,  ia  which  ftatc  it  takes 
up  more  than  159,052  times  its  former  furface.  See 
Gold-  Leaf. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  gold  is  beaten 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  kind  or  quality  of  the 
work  it  is  intended  for  ;  that  for  the  gold-wire  drawers 
to  gild  their  ingots  withal,  is  left  much  thicker  than  that 
for  gilding  the  frames  of  piAures,  &c.  See  Gilding. 

Gold- Brocade.    See  Brocade. 

Ftdminat'mg  Gold.     See  Chcmistry,  n°  II03. 

Mofa'tc  Gold,  is  gold  applied  in  pannels  on  a  proper 
ground,  difliibuted  into  fquares,  lozenges,  and  other 
compartments ;  part  of  which  is  fhadowed  to  raife  or 
heighten  the  reft.    See  Mosaic. 

Gold  Plates  for  Enamelling  are  generally  made  of  du- 
cat gold,  whofe  finenefs  is  from  234-  to  23|-  carats;  and 
the  fineft  gold  is  the  beft  for  this  purpofe,  unlefs. 
where  forae  parts  of  the  gold  are  left  bare  and  unpo- 
llflied,  as  in  watch-cafes,  fnuflF  boxes,  &c.  for  which  pur- 
pofe a'mixture  i>f  alloy  is  ncceflary,  and  filver  is  pre- 
ferred to  copper,  becaufe  the  latter  difpofes  the  plates 
to  tarniih  and  turn  green.    See  Enamhlling. 

Shell-GoLD,  is  that  ufed  by  the  gilders  and  illuminers, 
and  with  which  gold  letters  are  written.  It  is  made 
by  grinding  gold  leaves,  or  gold-beaters  fragments, 
with  a  little  honey,  and  afterwards  feparating  the  ho- 
ney from  the  powdered  gold  by  means  of  water.  When 
the  honey  is  waflied  away,  the  gold  may  be  put  on 
paper  or  kept  in  fhells  ;  whence  its  name.  When  it 
is  ufed,  it  is  diluted  with  gum-water  or  foap-fuds. 
The  German  gold- powder,  prepared  from  the  Dutch 
gold-leaf  in  the  fame  manner,  is  generally  ufed  ;  and 
when  it  is  well  fcoured  with  varnifh,  anfwers  the  end 
in  japanners  gilding  as  well  as  the  genuine. 

GoLD-Si%e  for  burniflied  gilding  is  prepared  of  one 
pound  and  an  half  of  tobacco-pipe  clay,  half  an  ounce 
of  red  chalk,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  lead, 
forty  drops  of  fweet  oil,  and  three  drams  of  pure  tal- 
low :  grind  the  clay,  chalk,  and  black  lead,  feparately, 
very  fine  in  water  ;  then  mix  them  together,  add  the 
oil  and  tallow,  and  grind  the  mixture  to  a  due  confid- 
ence. 

Gold-fize  of  japanners  may  be  made  by  pulverizing 
gum  auimi  and  afplialtum,  of  each  one  ounce;  red-lead, 
litharge  of  gold,  and  umbre,  of  each  one  ounce  and  a 
half,  mixing  them  with  a  pound  of  linfeed-oil,  and 
boiling  them,  obferving  to  ftir  them  till  the  whole  be 
incorporated,  and  appears  on  growing  cold  of  the  con- 
fiftence  of  tar :  ftrain  the  mixture  through  a  flannel, 
tnd  keep  it  ftoppcd  up  in  a  bottle  for  ufe.  When  it 
is  ufed,  it  muft  be  ground  with  as  mucTi  vermilion  as 
will  give  it  an  opake  body,  and  diluted  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  fo  that  it  may  be  worked  freely  with  the 
pencil.  A  fimple  preparation  confifts  of  one  pound 
of  linfeed  oil  and  four  ounces  of  gum  animi  ;  powder 
the  gum,  and  mix  it  gradually  with  the  boiling  oil ; 
kt  it  continue  to  boil  till  it  becomes  of  the  confiftence 
of  tar  ;  ftrain  it  through  a  coarfe  cloth ;  keep  and  ufe 
it  as  the  other. 

GoLD-F'tnch,  in  ornithology.    See  Fringilla. 

Thefe  are  feed-birds  of  very  curious  colours,  and 
which,  were  they  not  fo  common  in  this  country,  would 
probably  be  very  much  efteeraed. 

Vol.  VIII.  Parti. 
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They  are  ufually  taken  about  Michaelmas,  and  foon  Golden, 
become  tame;  but  they  differ  very  much  in  their  fong.  ^  v  — 
— They  frequently  breed  in  the  upper  part  of  plum- 
trees,  making  their  nefts  of  the  mofs  that  grows  upon 
apple-trees,  and  of  wool ;  quilting  the  infide  with  all 
forts  of  hairs  they  find  upon  the  ground.  They  breed 
three  times  a-year;  and  the  young  are  to  be  taken  with 
the  neft  at  about  ten  days  old,  smd  fed  as  follows  :  — 
Pound  fome  hemp  feed  very  fine  in  a  mortar;  then  fift 
it  through  a  fitve,  and  add  to  it  as  much  wheat-bread 
as  hemp-feed  ;  and  likewife  a  little  flour  of  canary- 
feeds :  then  with  a  fmall  ftick  or  quill  take  up  as 
much  as  the  bignefs  of  a  whiie-pea,  and  give  them 
feveral  times  a-day.  This  ought  to  be  made  frefli 
every  day  :  for  if  it  is  fuffered  to  four,  it  will  fpoil 
their  ftoniachs,  caufing  them  to  caft  up  their  meat ; 
which  if  they  do,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  will 
die. — Thefe  young  birds  muft  be  carefully  kept  warm 
till  they  can  feed  themfelves,  for  they  are  very  tender. 
In  feeding,  be  fure  to  make  your  bird  clean  his  bill 
and  mouth.  If  any  of  the  meat  falls  upon  his  feathers, 
take  it  off,  or  elfe  he  will  not  thrive.  Such  as  eat 
hemp-feed,  to  purge  them,  ftiould  have  the  feeds  of 
melons,  fuccory,  and  mercury  ;  or  elfe  let  them  have 
lettuce  and  plantane  for  that  purpofe.  When  there  is 
no  need  of  purging,  give  them  two  or  three  times 
a- week  a  little  fugar  or  loam  in  their  meat,  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cage  i  for  all  feeds  have  an  oilinefs,  fo 
that  if  they  have  not  fomething  to  abforb  it,  in  length 
of  time  it  fouls  their  ftomachs,  and  brings  on  them  a 
flux,  which  is  very  dangerous. 
GoLD-FiJh.  SeeCvpRiNus. 

GOLDEN,  fomething  that  has  a  relation  to  gold, 
or  confifts  of  gold. 

GoiDEN-Calf,  was  a  figure  of  a  calf,  which  the 
Ifraeliies  caft  in  that  metal,  and  fet  up  in  the  wilder- 
nefs  to  worlhip  during  Mofes's  abfence  into  the  mount; 
and  which  that  Icgiflator  at  his  return  burnt,  grinded 
to  powder,  and  mixed  with  the  water  the  people  were 
to  drink  of;  as  related  in  Exod.  xxxii.  The  com- 
mentators have  been  divided  on  this  article  :  the  pul« 
verizing  of  gold,  and  rendering  it  potable,  is  a  very 
difficult  operation  In  chemiftry.  Many,  therefore, 
fuppofe  it  done  by  a  miracle:  and  the  reft,  who  allow 
of  nothing  fupernatural  in  it,  advance  nothing  but 
conjeftures  as  to  the  manner  of  the  procefs.  Mofes 
could  not  have  done  it  by  fimple  calcination,  nor  a- 
malgamation,  nor  antimony,  nor  calcination  ;  nor  ig 
there  one  of  thofe  operations  that  quadrates  with  the 
text. 

M.  Stahl  has  endeavoured  to  remove  this  difficulty. 
The  method  Mofes  made  ufe  of,  according  to  this  au- 
thor, was  by  diflblving  the  metal  with  hepar  fulphuris; 
only,  inftead  of  the  vegetable  alkali,  he  made  ufe  of 
the  Egyptian  natron,  which  is  common  enough  through- 
out the  eaft.    See  Chemistv,  n°  1 1 27. 

Golden  Fleece,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  was  the 
lliin  or  fleece  of  the  ram  upon  which  Phryxus  and 
Hella  are  fuppofed  to  have  fwam  over  the  fea  to  Colchis; 
and  which  being  facrificed  to  Jupiter,  was  hung  upon 
a  tree  in  the  gi'ove  of  Mars,  guarded  by  two  brazen- 
hooPd  bulls,  and  a  monltiuus  dragon  that  never  flept; 
but  was  taken  and  carried  ciFbyJafon  and  the  Argo- 
nauts. 

Many  authors  have  endeavoured  to  fiiow  that  this 
fable  is  an  allegorical  reprefentation  of  fome  real  hif- 
B  tory, 
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Golden    tory,  particularly  of  the  philofopher's  ftone.  Others 
tl        have  explained  it  by  the  profit  of  the  wool-trade  to 
Goldfmith.  Qolchis,  or  the  gold  which  they  commonly  gathered 
r*'"^^'""  there  with  fleeces  in  the  rivers.    See  Argonauts. 

Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  is  a  military  order  infti- 
tuted  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1429. 
■  It  took  its  denomination  from  a  reprefentation  of  the 
golden  fleece,  borne  by  the  knights  on  their  collars, 
which  confifted  of  flints  and  ileels.  The  king  of 
Spain  is  now  grand  mafl:er  of  the  order,  in  quality  of 
^uke  of  Burgundy  :  the  number  of  knights  is  fixed 
to  thirty- one. 

It  is  ufually  faid  to  have  been  inftituted  on  occafron 
of  an  immenfe  profit  which  that  prince  made  by  wool ; 
though  others  will  have  a  chemical  myftery  couched 
under  it,  as  under  that  famous  one  of  the  ancients, 
which  the  adepts  contend  to  be  no  other  than  the  fe- 
eret  of  the  elixir,  wrote  on  the  fleece  of  a  flieep. 

Oliver  de  la  Marche  writes,  that  he  had  fuggefl:ed 
to  Philip  I.  archduke  of  Auflria,  that  the  order  was 
inftituted  by  his  grandfather  Philip  the  Good  duke 
of  Burgundy,  with  a  view  to  that  of  Jafon  ;  and  that 
John  Germain  biflrop  of  Chalons,  chancellor  of  the 
order,  upon  this  cecafion  made  him  change  his  opi- 
nion, and  afl"ured  the  young  prince  that  the  order  had 
been  inftituted  with  a  view  to  the  fleece  of  Gideon. 
WiUiam  bifliop  of  Tournay,  chancellor  likewlfe  of  the 
©rder,  pretends  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  in 
view  both  the  golden  fleece  of  Jafon  and  Jacob's 
fieece,  /.  e.  the  fpeckled  fheep  belonging  to  this  patri- 
arch, according  to  agreement  made,  with  his  father-in 
'  kw  Laban.  Which  fentiment  gave  birth  to  a  great 
work  of  this  prelate,  in  two  parts  :  in  the  firtt,  under 
the  fymbol  of  the  fleece  of  Jafon,  is  reprefented  the 
•virtue  of  magnanimity,  which  a  knight  ought  to  pof- 
fefs ;  and  under  the  fymbol  of  the  fleece  of  Jacob  he 
leprefents  the  virtue  of  juftice. 

Paradin  is  of  the  fame  mind  ;  and  tells  us,  that  the 
duke  defigned  to  infinuate  that  the  fabulous  conquefl: 
which  Jafon  is  faid  to  have  made  of  the  golden  fleece  in 
Golchis,  was  nothing  elfe  but  the  conqueft  of  virtue, 
which  gains  a  victory  over  thofe  horrible  monfters  vice 
and  our  evil  inclinations. 

Golden  Number,  in  chronology,  a  number  fliowing 
what  year  of  the  moon's  cycle  any  given  year  is.  See 
Chronology,  n'-'  27  -  30. 

Golden  Rod,  in  botany.    See  Solidago. 
Golden  Rofe.     The  pope  annually  confeerates  a 
golden  rofe  on  the  fouith  Sunday  ia  Lent,  which  is  fent 
to  princefles,  or  to  fonie  church,  as  a  mark  of  his  pecu- 
liar aflfedion. 

Golden  Rule,  in  arithmetic,  a  rule  or  praxis,  of 
great  ufe  and  extent  in  the  art  of  numbers ;  where- 
by we  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  quantities 
given. 

The  golden  rule  is  alfo  called  the  Rule  of  Three  and 
Rule  of  Proportion.  See  its  natVire  and  ufe  under  the 
article  Arithmetic,  n°  13. 

GOLDENGEN,  a  town  of  Poland  in  the  duchy 
©f  Courland,  with  a  handiome  caftle,  feated  on  the  river 
Weia,  in  E.  Lpng.  22.  31.  N.  Lat.  56.  48. 

GOLDSMITH,  or,  as  fome  choofe  to  ejsprefs  it, 
^verfmith,  an  artifl;  who  makes  veflels,  utcnfils,  and 
ornaments,  in  gold  and  filver. 

The  goldftnith's  work  is,  either  performed  ,  in  the 
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mould,  or  beat  out  with  the  hammer  or  other  engine.  GoMfnwtIti 

All  works  that  have  raifed  figures  are  caft  in  a  •  ^: 

mould,  and  afterwards  polifiied  and  finiflied  :  plate* 

or  diflies,  of  filver  or  gold,  are  beat  out  from  thin 

flat  plates ;   and  tankanis,  and  other  veflc'Is  of  that 

kind,   are  formed  of  plates  foldered  togeth^^r,  and 

their  mouldings  are  beat,  not  caft.   i'he  bufinefs  of  the 

goldfmiths  formerly  required  much  more  labour  than 

it  does  at  prefent  ;  for  they  were  obliged  to  hammer 

the  metal  from  the  ingot  to  the  tbinnefs  they  wanted; 

but  there  are  now  invented  flatting  mills,  which  reduce 

metals  to  the  thinnefs  that  is  required,  at  a  very  fmall 

expence.    The  goldfmith  is  to  make  his  own  moulds ; 

and  for  that  reafon  ought  to  be  a  good  defigner,  and 

have  a  tafte  in  fculpture :  he  alfo  ought  to  know  enougli- 

of  metallurgy  to  be  able  to  aflay  mixed  metals,  and  to 

mix  the  alloy. 

The  goldfmiths  in  London  employ  feveral  hands 
under  them  for  the  various  articles  of  their  trade:  fucb- 
are  the  jeweller,  the  fnuff'box  and  toy  maker,  the- 
filver-turncr,  the  gilder,  the  burniflier,  the  chafer, 
the  refiner,  and  the  gold-beater. 

Goldfmiths  are  fupcrior  tradefmeri :  their  wares 
muft  be  afliayed  by  the  vi^ardens  of  the  company  of 
this  name  in  London,  and  marked  ;  and  gold  is  to  be 
of  a  certain  touch.  No  goldfmith  may  take  above  one 
fhilling  the  ounce  of  gold,  befides  what  he  has  for  the 
fafliioning,  more  than  the  buyer  may  be  allowed  for 
it  at  the  king's  exchange  ;  and  here  any  falfe  metal 
fliall  be  feized  and  forfeited  to  the  king.  The  cities 
of  York,  Exeter,  Briftol,  &c.  are  places  appointed 
for  the  aflaying  wrought-plate  of  goldfmiths ;  alfo  a 
duty  is  granted  on  filver-plate  of  fixpence  an  ounce, 
&c.  Plate  made  by  goldfmiths  fliall  be  of  a  particular 
finenefs,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  xol.  ;  and  if  any  parcel 
of  plate  fent  to  the  aflayers  is  difcovered  to  be  of  a . 
coarfer  alloy  than  the  refpeftive  ftandards,  it  may  b^ 
broken  and  defaced  ;  and  the  fees  for  affaying  are  par- 
ticularly limited. 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  a  celebrated  Englifh  writer, 
was  born  at  Rofcommon  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1731.  - 
His  father,  who  poflefled  a  fmall  eftate  in  that  county,  .. 
had  nine  fons,  of  whom  Oliver  was  the  third.  He 
was  originally  intended  for  the  church ;  and  with  that 
view,  after  being  well  inftrufted  in  the  claflics,  was, 
with  his  brother  the  Rev.  Henry  Goldfmith,  placed 
in  Trinity  college,  Dubhn,  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1  749.    In  this  feminary  of  learning  he  con- 
tinued a  few  years,  when  he  took  a  bachelor's  degree;, 
but  his  brother  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  prefer- 
ment after  he  left,  the  college,  Oliver,  by  the  advice 
of  Dean  Goldfmith  of  Cork,  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  ftudy  of  phyfic  ;  and,  after  attending  fome  courfes 
of  anatomy  In  Dublln,  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  in  the 
year  1751,  where  he  ftudied  the  feveral  branches  of 
medicine  under  the  difFertnt  profeflors  in  that  unlven- 
fity.     His  beneficent  dlfpofition  foon  involved  him  ia 
unexpefted  difficulties  ;  and  he  wass  obliged  precipi- - 
tately  to  leave  Scotland^  in  confequence  of  engaging 
himfelf  to  pay  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  for  aj , 
fellow-ftudenl.. 

A  few  days  after,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  * 
1754,    he  arrived  at   Sunderland,    near  Newcaftle,  , 
where  he  was  arretted  at  the  fuit  of  a  taylor  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  whom  be  liad  giiren.  fecurky  Ibr  his  friend« 
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Coldfraith.  By  the  good  offices  of  Lauglilin  Maclane,  Efq;  and 
y  '  Dr  Sleigh,  who  were  then  in  the  college,  he  was 

foon  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bailiff ;  and 
took  his  pafTage  on  board  a  Dutch  (hip  to  Rotterdam, 
where,  after  a  fliort  ftay,  he  proceeded  to  BrufTels  : 
he  then  vifited  great  part  of  Flanders  ;  and  after  paf- 
fing  fome  time  at  Straftourg  and  JLouvain,  where  he 
obtained  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  phyfic,  he  accompanied 
an  Englifll  gentleman  to  Berne  and  Geneva. 

It  is  undoubtedly  faft,  that  this  ingenious  Unfortu- 
nate man  travelled  on  foot  mod  part  of  his  tour.  He 
had  left  England  with  very  little  money ;  and  being 
of  a  philofophical  turn,  and  at  that  time  poiTeffing  a 
body  capable  of  fuftaining  every  fatigue,  and  a  heart  not 
eafdy  terrified  at  danger,  he  became  an  enthufiaft.  to 
the  delign  he  had  formed  of  feeing  the  manners  of  dif- 
ferent countries.  He  had  fome  knowledge  of  the 
French  knguage  and  of  mufic,  and  he  played  tolerably 
well  on  the  German  flute  ;  which,  from  an  amufe- 
xnent,  became  at  fome  times  the  means  of  fubiiftence. 
His  learning  produced  him  a  hofpitable  reception  at 
rnoft  of  the  religious  houCes  ;  and  his  mufic  made  him 
welcome  to  the  peafants  of  Flanders  and  other  parts  of 
Germany.  *'  Whenever  I  approached,"  he  ufed  to 
fay,  "  a  peafant's  houfe  towards  night- fall,  I  played 
one  of  my  moft  merry  tunes ;  and  that  procured  me 
not  only  a  lodging,  but  fubfiftence  for  the  next  day  : 
but  in  truth  (his  conllant  expreffion)  I  muft  own, 
■^vhenever  I  attempted  to  entertain  perfons  of  a  higher 
rank,  they  always  thought  my  performance  odious, 
and  never  made  me  any  return  for  ray  endeavours  to 
pleafe  them." 

On  Mr  Goldfmitli's  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  was  re- 
commended as  a  proper  perfon  for  a  travelling  tutor 
to  a  young  man,  who  had  been  untxpeftedly  left  a 
Conliderable  fura  of  money  by  his  uncle  Mr  S — ^ — , 
formerly  an  eminent  pawnbroker  near  Holborn.  This 
youth,  who  had  been  articled  to  an  attorney,  on  re- 
ceipt of  his  fortune  determined  to  fee  the  world  ; 
and,  on  his  engaging  with  his  preceptor,  made  a 
provifo  that  he  fhould  be  permitted  to  govern  him- 
felf ;  and  Goldfmith  foon  found  his  pupil  underftood 
the  art  of  diredling  in  money-concerns  extremely  well, 
as  avarice  was  his  prevailing  paffion.  His  queftions 
were  ufually  how  m'lney  might  be  favei,  and  which 
was  the  leaft  expenfive  courfe  of  travel ;  whether  any 
thing  could  be  bought  that  would  turn  to  account 
when  difpofed  of  again  in  London  ?  Such  curiofities 
on  the  way  as  coidd  be  feen  for  nothing  he  was  ready 
enough  to  look  at  ;  but  if  the  fight  of  them  was  to 
be  paid  for,  he  ufualiy  afl^erted  that  he  had  bten  told 
they  were  not  worth  feeing.  He  never  paid  a  bill 
that  he  would  not  obferve  how  amazingly  expenfive 
travelling  was;  and  all  this,  though  he  was  not  yet 
twenty -one.  During  Goldfmith's  continuance  in  Swit- 
zerland, he  afiidtioufly  cultivated  his  poetical  talent, 
of  which  he  had  given  fome  ili-iking  proofs  while  at 
the  college  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  here  he  fent  the 
firit  flcetch  of  his  delightful  poem  called  the  Traveller 
to  his  brother  the  clergyman  in  Irfland,  who,  giving 
up  fame  and  fortune,  had  retired  with  an  amiable  wi/e 
to  happinefs  and  obfcurity,  on  an  income  of  only  40  1. 
a-year. 

From  Geneva  Mr  Goldfmith  and  his  pupil  vifited 
the  fouth  of  France  j  where  the  young  man,  upon 
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fome  difagreement  with  his  preceptor,  paid  him  the  Goldrinicli. 

fmall  part  of  his  falary  which  was  due,  and  embarked   v**^ 

at  -Marfeilles  for  England.  Our  wanderer  was  left  once 
more  upon  the  world  at  large,  and  paffed  through  a 
variety  of  difficulties  in  traverfing  the  greateft  part  of 
France.  At  length  his  curiofity  being  fatiated,  he 
bent  his  courfe  towards  England,  and  arrived  at  Dover 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  1758.  When  he  came  to 
London,  his  ftock  of  cafh  did  not  amount,  to  two  livres. 
An  entire  ftranger  in  this  metropolis,  his  mind  was 
filled  with  the  moft  gloomy  refleftions  on  his  embar- 
rafled  fituation.  With  fome  difficulty  he  difcovered 
that  part  of  the  town  in  which  his  old  acquaintance 
Dr  Sleigh  refided.  This  gentleman  received  him  with 
the  warmeft  affeAion,  and  liberally  invited  him  to 
fhare  his  purfe  till  fome  eftabhfhment  could  be  procu- 
red for  him.  Goldfmith,  unwilling  to  be  a  burden  to 
his  friend,  a  fliort  time  after  eagerly  embraced  an  of- 
fer which  was  made  him  to  affill  the  late  Rev.  Dr 
Milner  in  inftrucling  the  young  gentlemen  at  the  aca- 
demy at  Peckham  ;  and  acquitted  himfelf  greatly  to 
the  Doftor's  fatisfaftion  for  a  Ihort  time  :  but  havincr 
obtained  fome  reputation  by  the  criticifms  he  had 
written  in  the  Monthly  Review,  Mr  Griffith,  the  pro-  * 
prietor,  engaged  him  in  the  compilation  of  it ;  and, 
refolving  to  purfue  the  pi-ofeffion  of  writing,  he  return- 
ed to  London,  as  the  mart  where  abilities  of  every  kind 
were  fure  of  meeting  diftindion  and  rewai'd.  As  his 
finances  were  by  no  means  in  a  good  ftate,  he  deter- 
mined to  adopt  a  plan  of  the  ftridleft  economy ;  ani 
took  lodgings  in  an  obfcure  court  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
where  he  wrote  feveral  ingenious  little  pieces.  The 
late  Mr  Newberry,  who  at  that  time  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  men  of  literary  abiHties,  became  a 
kind  of  patron  to  our  young  author  ;  and  introduced 
him  as  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Pubhc  Ledger,  in 
which  his  Citizen  of  the  World  originally  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  Chinefe  Letters. 

Fortune  now  feemed  to  take  fome  notice  of  a  man 
fhe  had  long  negledled.  The  fimplicity  of  his  charac- 
ter, the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the  merit  of  hi« 
produdions,  made  his  company  very  acceptable  to  a 
number  of  refpeftable  families  ;  and  he  emerged  from 
his  (habby  apartments  in  the  Old  Bailey  to  the  politer 
air  of  the  Temple,  where  he  took  handfome  chambers, 
and  lived  in  a  genteel  ftyle.  The  publication  of  his 
Traveller,  and  his  Vicar  of  Wakefitld,  was  followed 
by  the  performance  of  his  comedy  of  the  Good-natured 
Man  at  Covent- Garden  theatre,  and  placed  him  in  the 
firft  rank  of  the  poets  of  the  prefent  age. 

Among  many  other  perfons  of  diftinftion  who  \vere 
defirous  to  know  him,  was  the  duke  of  Northui»ber- 
land  ;  and  the  circumftance  that  attended  his  intro- 
duftion  to  that  nobleman  u  worthy  of  being  related, 
in  order  to  fliow  a  ftriking  trait  of  his  character.  "  I 
was  invited  "  faid  the  Doftor  (as  he  was  then  univer- 
fally  called)  *'  by  my  friend  Mr  Piercy,  to  wait  upon 
the  duke,  in  confequence  of  the  fatisfadion  he  had 
received  from  the  perufal  of  one  of  my  produdions. 
I  drefTcd  myfelf  in  the  be£l  manner  I  could  ;  and, 
after  ftudying  fome  compliments  I  thought  neceffarj 
on  fuch  an  occafion,  proceeded  to  Northumberland- 
houfe,  and  acquainted  the  fervants  that  I  had  parti- 
cular bufinefs  with  his  Grace.  They  (howed  me  into 
an  antichamber  j  where,  after  waiting  fome  time,  a 
B  2  gentlenaaBk 
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Goldfmith.  gentleman  very  genteely  drefled  made  his  appearance. 
'  ir~"  Taking  hira  for  the  duke,  I  delivered  all  the  fine 
things  I  had  compofed  in  order  to  compliment  him  on 
the  honour  he  had  done  me  :  when,  to  my  great  allo- 
nifhment,  he  told  me  I  had  miftaken  him  for  his  mafter, 
who  would  fee  me  immediately.  At  that  inftant  the 
duke  came  into  the  apartment ;  and  I  was  fo  confufed 
on  the  occafion,  that  I  wanted  words  barely  fufficient 
to  exprefs  the  fenfe  I  entertained  of  the  duke's  polite- 
nefs,  and  went  away  extremely  chagrined  at  the  blunder 
I  had  committed." 

Another  featare  of  his  charafter  we  cannot  help 
laying  before  the  reader.  Previous  to  the  publication 
of  his  Dcferted  Village,  the  bookfeller  had  given  him 
a  note  for  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  copy,  which 
the  Doftor  mentioned  a  few  hours  after  to  one  of  his 
friends  :  who  oijferved,  it  was  a  very  great  fum  for  fo 
fhort  a  performance.  **  In  truth,"  replied  Goldfmith, 
*'  I  think  fo  too  ;  I  have  not  been  eafy  fmce  I  recei- 
ved it ;  therefore  I  will  go  back  and  return  him  his 
note  :"  which  he  abfolutely  did  ;  and  left  it  entirely 
to  the  bookfeller  to  pay  him  according  to  the  profits 
produced  by  the  fale  of  the  piece,  which  turned  out 
very  confiderable. 

During  the  lail  rehearfal  of  his  comedy  intitled 
She  ftoops  to  Conquer,  which  Mr  Coleman  had  no 
opinion  would  fucceed,  on  the  Doftor's  objedting  to 
^  the  repetition  of  one  of  Tony  Lumpkin's  fpeeches, 
being  apprehenfive  it  might  injure  the  play,  the  ma- 
nager with  great  keennefs  replied,  *'  Pfha,  my  dear 
Doftor,  do  not  be  fearful  of  fquibs,  when  we  have 
been  fitting  almoft  thefe  two  hours  upon  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder."  The  piece,  however,  contrary  to  Mr 
Coleman's  expedlation,  was  received  with  uncommon 
applaufe  by  the  audience  ;  and  Goldfmith's  pride  was 
fo  hurt  by  the  feverity  of  the  above  obfervation,  that 
it  entirely  put  an  end  to  his  friendfliip  for  the  gentle- 
man that  made  it. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  fuccefs  of  his  pieces,  by 
fome  of  which  it  is  aflerted,  upon  good  authority,  he 
cleared  1800  1.  in  one  year,  his  circumftances  were  by 
no  means  in  a  profperous  fituation ;  which  was  partly 
owing  to  the  liberality  of  his  difpofition,  and  partly 
to  an  unfortunate  habit  he  had  contradled  of  gaming  ; 
the  arts  of  which  he  knew  very  Kttle  of,  and  confe- 
quently  became  the  prey  of  thofe  who  were  unprincipled 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  his  fimplicity. 

Jull  before  his  death  he  had  formed  a  defign  for  ex- 
ecuting an  Univerfal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  profpeftus  of  which  he  asStually  publiflied.  In 
this  work  feveral  of  his  literary  friends  (particularly 
Sir  Jpfhua  Reynolds,  Dr  Johnfon,  Mr  Beauclerc,  and 
Mr  Ganick)  had  undertaken  to  furnifh  him  with 
articles  upon  different  fubjefts.  He  had  entertained 
the  moil  languine  expeftations  from  the  fuccefs  of  it. 
The  undertaking,  however,  did  not  meet  with  that 
encouragement  from  the  bookfellers  which  he  had 
imagined  it  would  undoubtedly  receive  ;  and  he  ufed 
to  lament  this  circuavftance  almoft  to  the  kit  hour  of 
his  exiltetice. 

He  bad  been  for  fome  years  afHifted,  at  different 
times,  with  a  violent  firangury,  which  contributed 
not  a  httle  to  embitter  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ;  and 
which,  united  with  the  vexations  which  he  fuffered 
upon  other  occafions,  brought  on  a  kind,  of  habitual 
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defpondency.  In  this  unhappy  condition  he  was  at-  GoMfm 
tacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which,  being  improperly  Golf 
treated,  terminated  in  his  diifolution  on  the  4th  of  "'-^i.'- 
April  1774. 

As  to  his  charader,  it  is  ftrongly  illuftrated  by  Mr 
Pope's  line. 

In  wit  a  man,  fimplicity  a  child. 
The  learned  leifure  he  loved  to  enjoy  was  too  often 
interrupted  by  diflreffes  which  arofe  from  the  liberality 
of  his  temper,  and  which  fometimes  threw  him  into 
loud  fits  of  paffion  :  but  this  impetuofity  was  corredl- 
ed  upon  a  moment's  reflexion  ;  and  his  fervants  have 
been  known,  upon  thefe  occafions,  purpofely  to 
throw  themfelves  in  his  way,  that  they  might  profit 
by  it  immediately  after ;  for  he  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  reproved,  was  certain  of  being  re- 
warded for  it.  The  univerfal  efteem  in  which  his 
poems  were  held,  and  the  repeated  pleafure  they  give 
in  the  perufal,  is  a  flriking  teft  of  their  merit.  He 
was  a  lludious  and  correft  obferver  of  nature  ;  happy 
in  the  felefllon  of  his  images,  in  the  choice  of  his 
fubjeds,  and  in  the  harmony  of  his  verfification  ;  and, 
though  his  embarraffed  fituation  prevented  him  from 
putting  the  lall  hand  to  many  of  his  produftions,  his 
Hei-mit,  his  Traveller,  and  his  deferted  Village,  bid 
fair  to  claim  a  place  among  the  moft  finifhed  pieces  in 
the  Englifli  language. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote,  i. 
Hiftory  of  the  earth  and  animated  nature,  6  vols  8vo. 
2.  Hiftory  of  England,  4  vols  Bvo.  3.  Hiftory  of 
Rome,  2  vols.  4.  Abridgements  of  the  two  laft,  for 
the  ufe  of  fchools.  5.  A  view  of  experimental  philo- 
fophy,  3  vols  Bvo.  ;  a  pofthumous  work,  not  efteerned. 
6.  Mifcellanies,  &c. 

GOLF,  the  name  of  a  certain  game  among  the 
Scots,  and  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  their  country. 
Among  them  it  has  been  very  ancient ;  for  there  are 
ftatutes  prohibiting  it  as  early  as  the  year  1457,  left  it 
fhould  interfere  with  the  fport  of  archery.      It  is 
commonly  played  on  rugged  broken  ground,  cover- 
ed with  fliort  grafs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea- 
fliore.    A  field  of  this  fort  is  in  Scotland  called  links. 
The  game  is  generally  played  in  parties  of  one  or  two 
on  eacli  fide.    Each  party  has  an  exceeding  hard  ball, 
fomewhat  larger  than  a  hen's  egj.    This  they  ftrike 
with  a  {lender  and  elaftic  club,  of  about  four  feet  long, 
crooked  in  the  head,  and  having  lead  run  into  it,  to 
make  it  heavy.    The  ball  being  ftruck  with  this  club, 
will  fiy  to  the  diftance  of  200  yards,  and  the  game  is 
gained  by  the  party  who  puts  his  ball  into  the  hole 
with  the  feweft  ftrokes.    But  the  game  does  not  de- 
pend folely  upon  the  ftriking  of  the  longeft  ball,  but 
alfo  upon  meafuring  the  ftrength  of  the  ftroke,  and  ap- 
plying it  in  fuch  dircAion  as  to  lay  the  ball  in  fmooth 
ground,  whence  it  may  be  eafily  moved  at  the  next 
flroke.  To  encourage  this  amufement,  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, A.  D.  1744,  gave  to  the  company  of  golfers  a 
filver  club,  to  be  played  for  annually  by  the  company, 
the  vlftor  to  append  a  gold  or  filver  piece  to  the  prize. 
It  has  been  played  for  every  year  fmce,  except  the 
years  1746,  1747.    For  their  better  accommodation, 
22  members  of  the  company  fubfcribed  L.  30  each  in 
the  year  1768,  for  building  a  houfe,  where  their  meet- 
ings might  be  held.    The  fpot  chofen  for  this  pur- 
gofe  was  the  fout,hwcft  coracr  of  Leith  links,  where 
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GoHus,  an  area  was  taken  in  feu  from  the  magiftrates  of  Edin- 
Goltzius.  burgh,  and  a  commodious  houfe  and  tavern  built  upon  it.  ^ 
^— ""V"^     GOLIUS  (James),  a  celebrated  profeffor  of  Ara- 
bic and  the  mathematics  at  Leyden,  was  defcended 
from  a  very  honourable  family,  and  born  at  the  Hague 
in  the  year  1596.    He  was  put  to  the  univerfity  of 
Leyden,  where  he  ftudied  under  Erpinius  ;  and  ha- 
ving made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  learned  languages, 
applied  himfelf  to  the  mathematics,  phyfic,  and  divi- 
nity.   He  afterwards  travelled  mto  Africa  and  Afia  ; 
and  became  greatly  efteemed  by  the  king  of  Morocco, 
and  the  fultan  of  the  Turks.    He  at  length  returned 
to  Leyden,  loaded  with  manufcripts;  and  in  1624,  fuc- 
ceeded  Erpinius  in  the  Arabic  chair.    As  he  had 
been  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  wretched  ftate  of  Chriftia- 
nity  in  the  Mahometan  countries,  he  was  filled  with 
the  compaffion  of  a  fellow- chridian  ;  and  none  ever  fo- 
liciied  for  a  place  of  honour  and  profit  with  greater 
eagernefs,  than  he  for  procuring  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Teftament,  in  the  original  language,  with  a 
tranflation  into  the  vulgar  Greek,  by  an  Archiman- 
drite ;  and  as  there  are  fome  of  thefe  Chriilians  who 
ufe  the  Arabic  tongue  in  divine  fervice,  he  alfo  took 
care  to  have  difperfed  among  them  an  Arabic  tranfla- 
tion of  the  Confeflion  of  the  Proteftants,  together  with 
the  Catechifm  and  Liturgy.    In  1626,  he  was  alfo 
chofen  profelfor  of  mathematics  ;  and  difcharged  the 
funftions  of  both  profcfTorfhips  with  the  greatefl  ap- 
plaufe  during  40  years.    He  was  hkewife  appointed 
interpreter  in  ordinary  to  the  ftates  for  the  Arabic, 
Turkifh,  Perlian,  and  other  eaftern  languages,  for 
which  he  had  an  annual  penfion,  and  a  prefent  of  a 
gold  chain,  with  a  very  beautiful  medal,  which  he 
wore  as  a  badge  of  his  office.  He  publifhed,  i.  The  Hfe 
of  Tamerlane,  written  in  Arabic.    2.  The  hiftory  of 
the  Saracens,  written  by  Elmacin.    3.  Alferganus's 
elements  of  Aftronomy,  with  a  new  verfion,  and 
learned  commentaries.  4.  An  excellent  Arabic  lexicon. 
5.  A  Perfian  DiAionary.    He  died  in  1667. 

GOLTZIUS  (Henry),  a  famous  engraver  and 
painter,  born  in  1558,  at  Mulbreck  in  the  duchy  of 
Juliers.  He  was  taught  the  art  of  engraving  by  Theo- 
dore Cuerenhert  ;  and  fuccetded  very  wonderfully  in 
it,  notwithftaading  the  difadvantage  of  a  lame  hand, 
which  was  occafioned  by  his  faUing  into  the  fire  whilft 
young.  He  was  firft  employed  by  his  mafter,  and  af- 
terwards he  worked  for  PhiUp  Galle.  Domeftic  trou- 
bles and  ill  health  occafioned  him  to  travel.  Pie  went 
through  Germany  into  Italy  ;  and  paffed  under  a  feign- 
ed name,  that  his  ttudies  might  not  be-  interrupted. 
He  vifited  Bologna,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Veiiice, 
conftancly  applying  himfelf  to  drawing  from  the  antique 
ftatues,  and  the  works  of  the  great  maftevs.  At  Rome 
he  refided  the  longeft  ;  and  there  he  produced  feveral 
excellent  engravings  from  Polidoro  Raphael,  and  other 
eminent  painters.  On  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try he  eftablifhed  himfelf  at  Haerlem,  where  he  engra- 
ved many  of  the  drawings  which  he  had  made  during 
his  abode  in  Italy.  He  died  at  Haerlem  in  1617, 
aged  59.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  forty  yeai-s  old  be- 
fore he  began  to  paint :  yet  his  pidures  are  fpoken  of 
with  the  greateft  commendation  ;  but  as  he  did  not 
produce  any  great  number  of  them,  they  are  of  courfe 
but  rarely  to  be  met  with.    As  an  engraver,  he  de- 
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ferves  the  hrgheft  commendation.    No  man  ever  fur-  Goltzius, 
paffed,  and  few  have  equalled,  him  in  the  command  of  Qo^nbauld. 
the  graver  and  freedom  of  execution.    He  copiedthe  ' 
ftyle  of  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  of  Leyden,  and  other  old 
mafters,  with  aftonifliing  exaftnefs.  Sometimes  his  en- 
gravings are  neat  in  the  extreme  ;  at  other  times  they 
are  performed  in  a  bold  open  manner,  without  the 
leaft  reftraint.    He  alfo  engraved  feveral  of  his  own 
defigns  on  wood,  in  that  manner  which  is  diftinguifft- 
ed  by  the  appellation  of  ch'iaro-fcuro.    Of  his  prints, 
which  are  very  numerous,  it  may  here  fuffice  to  fpecify- 
two  or  three  of  the  moft  celebrated:    I.  Six  larga 
upright  plates,  known  by  the  name  of  his  majier- 
pieces.    Thefe,  it  is  faid,  he  engraved  to  convince  the 
public  that  he  was  perfeftly  capable  of  imitating 
the   ftyles  of  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  Van  Leyden, 
and  other  matlers,  whofe  works  were  then  held  irv 
higher  eftimation  than  his  own  :  for  he  had  adopt- 
ed a  new  manner,  which  he  puifued  becaufe  he  thought 
it  fuperior,  and  not  becaufe  he  was  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing the  others.    It  is  reported  that  with  one  of 
them,  the  Circumcifion,  which  he  fmoked  to  give  it  the 
more  plaufible  air  of  antiquity,  he  aftually  deceived  fome 
of  the  moft  capital  connoiiTcurs  of  the  day  ;  by  one 
of  wlrom  it  was  bought  for  an  original  engraving  of 
Albert  Durer.    The  fubjedts  of  thefe  plates  are.  The 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  ;  the  Meeting  of  the  Vir- 
gin with  Elizabeth,  called  the  Vifitation;  the  Nativity 
of  Chrift  ;  the  Circumcifion  of  Chrift  ;  the  Adoration 
of  the  wife  Men  ;  the  holy  Family,    2  The  Judge- 
ment of  Midas,  a  large  plate  lengthwife.    3.  The  Ve- 
netian Ball,  a  large  plate  lengthwife,  from  Theodora 
Bernard.    4  The  Boy  and  Dog,  a  middling  fized  up- 
right plate,  from  a  defign  of  his  own  ;  an  admirable 
print.  5.  The  Necromancer,  a  middling  fized  uprighi; 
oval  print,  in  chiaro-fcuro.    6.  Night  in  her  Chariot, 
the  fame. 

Goltzius  (Hubert),  a  learned  German,  born 
at  Venlo  in  the  duchy  of  Gueldres  in  1526.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  painter,  and  himfelf  was  bred  to  the  art 
under  Lambert  Lombard  ;  but  he  did  little  at  paint- 
ing, or  at  leaft  his  piftures  are  very  fcarce  ;  for  ha- 
ving a  peculiar  turn  to  antiquities,  he  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  medals.  He  travelled  through  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  to  make  colledlions,  as  well 
as  to  draw  from  thence  all  the  lights  he  could  to- 
wards clearing  up  ancient  hiftory  :  he  was  the  author 
of  feveral  excellent  works,  in  which  he  was  fo  accurate 
and  nice,  that  he  had  them  printed  at  his  own  houfe, 
under  his  own  correAion,  and  even  engraved  the  plates 
and  medals  with  his  own  hand.  His  veneration  for 
Roman  antiquities  was  fo  great,  that  he  gave  all  his 
children  Roman  names  :  and  married,  for  his  fecond 
wife,  the  widow  of  the  antiquarian  Martin  us  Smetius  ; 
probably  more  for  the  fake  of  Smetius's  medals  and 
infcriptions,  than  for  his  own  fake  ;  and  was  punirtrcd 
accordingly  by  her  plaguing  him  all  his  life,  if  flie  did 
not  fhorten  it.  He  died  in  1583. 
,  GOMBAULD  (John  Ogier  de),  one  of  the  beilr 
French  poets  in  the  (7th  century,  and  one  of  the  firft 
members  of  the  French  academy,  was  born  at  St  Jud 
de  Luflac.  He  acquired  the  efteem  of  Mary  dc  Me-, 
dicis,  and  of  the  wits  of  his  time.  He  was  a  Protef- 
tant,  and  died  in  a  very  advanced  age.    He  wi-ots 
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orabroon.  many  works  in  verfe  and  profe.    His  epigrams,  and 
fome  of  his  fonnets,  are  particularly  efteemcd. 

GOMBROON,  by  the  natives  called  Bander  A- 
hqjji,  a  city  of  Perfia,  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  27.  40.  E. 
Long.  55.  30.  The  name  of  Gombroon,  or  Comerongy 
Captain  Hamilton  tells  us,  it  had  from  the  Portuguefe; 
becaufe  it  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  prawns 
and  fhrimps  caught  on  its  coafts,  by  them  called  come- 
rcng.  This  city  owes  its  wealth  and  grandeur  to  the 
demolition  of  Ormus,  and  the  downfal  of  the  Portu- 
-guefe  empire  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  now  juftly  ac- 
counted one  of  the  greateft  marts  in  the  Eaft,  was 
built  by  the  great  fhah  Abas,  and  from  him,  as  fome 
think,  obtained  the  name  of  Bander  Aba/fi,  which 
fignifies  the  court  of  Abas.  It  ftands  on  a  bay  about 
nine  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  eaft  end  of  the 
ifland  of  Kiftimifh,  and  three  leagues  from  the  famous 
Ormus.  The  Englifh  began  to  fettle  here  about  the 
year  1631,  when,  in  confideration  of  their  fervices 
agalnft  the  Portuguefe,  fliah  Abas  granted  them  half 
the  cuftoms  of  that  port.  This  was  confirmed  by  a 
phirmaund,  and  duly  regarded,  till  the  Englifti  began 
to  negleA  the  fervices  they  had  ftipulated.  Whether 
the  company  has  any  emolument  from  the  cuftoms  at 
prefent,  is  what  we  cannot  pretend  to  afcertain.  The 
town  is  large,  but  its  fituation  bad ;  wanting  almoft 
•every  thing  that  contributes  to  the  happinefs  and  even 
fupport  of  life.  Towards  the  land  it  is  encompafled 
by  a  fort  of  wall;  and  towards  the  fea  are  feveral  fmall 
•forts,  with  a  platform,  and  a  caftle  or  citadel,  mounted 
with  cannon  to  fecure  it  and  the  road  from  the  at- 
tempts of  an  enemy  by  fea.  The  houfes  in  moft  of 
;the  ftrects  are  fo  out  of  repair,  fome  half  down,  others 
in  a  heap  of  rubbifti,  that  a  ftranger  would  imagine 
the  town  had  been  facked  and  ravaged  by  a  barbarous 
people  ;  not  a  veftige  of  the  wealth  really  contained 
in  the  place  appearing  in  view.  The  bazars  and  fhops 
round  them  are  kept,  for  the  moft  part,  by  Banians, 
whofe  houfes  are  generally  in  good  order.  Moft  of 
the  houfes  are  built  with  earth  and  lime,  but  fome  of 
the  beft  with  ftone.  Many  of  them  have  a  fort  of 
'ventilators  at  top,  which  contribute  greatly  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  hot  feafons  of  the 
year.  The  moft  fickly  months  here  are  April,  May, 
September,  and  Oftober.  With  fifti  and  mutton  the 
inhabitants  are  well  fopplied.  Rice  is  imported  from 
India  ;  and  wheat  is  fo  plenty,  that  the  poor  fubfift 
chiefly  on  bread  and  dates.  The  country  hereabouts 
abounds  in  the  nioft  delicious  fruits, as  apricots,  peaches, 
pomegranates,  pears,  mangoes,  grapes,  quavas,  plums, 
fweet  quinces,  and  water-melons.  The  apricots,  how- 
ever, are  fmall,  and  extremely  dangerous  if  eaten  to 
€xcefs. 

Thofe  conveniences  are  more  than  overbalanced  by 
the  fcarcity  of  frefti  water,  with  which  the  inhabitants 
are  fupplied  from  Afieen,  a  place  feven  miles  diftant, 
there  not  beiag  a  fpring  or  well  in  the  town.  Perfons 
of  condition  keep  a  camel  conftantly  employed  in 
bringing  frefli  and  wholefome  water.  Captain  Hamil- 
ton gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  one  caufe  of  the  un- 
wholefomenefs  of  this  city  is  the  reflefllon  of  the  rays 
-of  light  from  a  high  mountain  to  the  north  of  it. 
He  fays,  that  when  the  beams  are  refledled  from  this 
jnountain,  they  almoft.  fire  the  air,  and,  far  two  or 
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thpee  months  in  the  year,  render  the  fituation  into-  Gomlirooai 
lerable.  For  this  reafon  the  people  of  condition  retire  \\ 
into  the  country,  to  pafs  the  heats  of  June,  July,  and  Gomorrafe, 
Auguft,  The  very  fea,  -during  this  fealon,  is  aft'efted,  ' 
infomuch  that  the  ftench  is  no  lefs  difagreeable  than 
th-at  of  j)Utrid  carcafes  ;  and  this  is  increafed  by  the 
quantities  of  ftlell-fifti  left  on  the  fliore,  from  which  aa 
exhalation  arifcs  that  tarnifties  gold  and  filver,  and  is 
lefs  tolerable  than  the  bilge-water  of  a  tight  ftiip.  At 
Afleen  the  Englifh  fadlory  have  a  country  houfe  and 
gardens,  to  which  they  retire  occafionally.  Here  they 
have   whole  groves  of  Seville  orange- trees,  which 
though  not  natural  to  the  country,  thrive  very  well, 
and  are  always  verdant,  bearing  ripe  and  green- fruit, 
with  bloflbms,  all  at  the  fame  time.    They  have  Hke- 
wife  tanks  and  ponds  of  fine  frefli-water,  with  every 
thing  elfe  that  can  moderate  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  render  life  agreeable  and  elegant.    About  tea 
miles  from  AfTeen  is  a  place  called  Mhioa,  where  are 
cold  and  hot  natural  baths,  reckoned  infallible  in  the 
cure  of  all  fcrophulous  diforders,  rheumatifras,  and^ 
other  difeafes,  by  bathing. 

Gombroon  is  extremely  populous,  on  account  of 
the  commerce  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  and  Englifti 
fadlories,  as  well  as  the  natives.  The  Englifh  factory 
is  clofe  by  the  fea,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Dutch, 
which  is  a  commodious  and  fine  new  building.  A 
great  part  of  the  company's  profits  arifes  from  freights. 
As  the  natives  have  not  one  good  ftilp  of  their  own, 
and  are  extremely  ignorant  of  navigation,  tliey  freight 
their  goods  for  Surat,  and  other  Indian  marts,  in 
Englifti  and  Dutch  bottoms,  at  an  exorbitant  rate. 
The  commodities  of  the  Gombroon  market  are,  fine 
wines  of  different  kinds,  raifins,  almonds,  kifh-mifhes, 
prunellas,  dates,  piftachio-nuts,  ginger,  filks,  car- 
pets, leather,  tutty,  galbanum,  ammoniac,  afa-fas- 
tida,  tragacanth,  with  other  gums,  and  a  variety  of 
fhop  medicines.  Thefe  are  in  a  great  meafure  the 
produce  of  Carmania,  which  they  bring  to  Gombroon 
in  caravans.  The  Englifti  company  had  once  a  fmall 
faftory  in  the  province  of  Carmania,  chitfly  for  the 
fake  of  a  fine  wool  produced  there,  and  ufed  by  the 
hatters.  The  faid  company  had  once  a  projedt  of  car- 
rying a  breed  of  the  Perfian  goats  to  St  Helena  ;  but 
whether  it  was  executed,  or  what  fuccefs  it  met  with, 
we  cannot  fay.  Although  the  company  pay  no  cuf- 
toms, yet  they  ufually  make  a  prefent  to  the  fliaban- 
der,  to  avoid  the  trouble  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  give, 
them.  All  private  traders  with  the  company's  paffes, 
enjoy  the  fame  privileges,  on  paying  two  per  cent,  to 
the  company,  one  to  the  agent,  and  one  to  the  bro- 
ker. All  private  trade,  either  by  European  or  coun- 
try fhips,  has  long  been  engioffed  by  the  company's 
fervants. 

GOMERA,  one  of  the  Canary  iflands  lying  between 
Ferro  and  TenerifFe.  It  has  one  good  town  of  the 
fame  name,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  v'here  the  Spa- 
nlfti  fleet  often  take  in  refreihments.  They  have  corn 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  inhabitants,  with  one  fugar- 
work,  and  great  plenty  of  wine  and  fruits.  It  is  fub- 
jeft  to  the  Spaniards,  who  conquered  it  in  1445.  W. 
Long.  17.  10.  N.  Lat.  z'S.  o. 

GOMORRAH  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain  or  of  the  vale  of  Siddim  in  Judsea,  deftroyed 
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©omozia  together  with  Sodom  by  fire  from  heaven,  en  account 
II       of  the  wickednefs  of  the  people.    To  determine  its 
particular  fituation  at  prefent,  is  impoffible. 

GOMOZIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
ceroUa  is  campanulated,  quadrifid  above  ;  there  is  no 
calyx;  the  berry  is  bilocular. 

GOMPHOSIS^  in  anatomy,  that  kind  of  articula- 
tion by  which  the  teeth  are  fixed  in  the  jaw-bone. 
See  Anatomy,  n*  2. 

GOMPHRuENA,  GLOBE  amaranth,  in  botany: 
A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  54th  order,  Mifcellanea.  The  ca- 
lyx is  coloured  ;  the  exterior  one  triphyllous,  or  di- 
phyllous,  with  two  carinated  connivent  leaflets  ;  the 
ne£tarium  cylindrical,  with  ten  teeth  ;  the  capfule  mo- 
nofperinous.  There  are  feven  fpecies ;  but  only  one 
of  them  is  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  viz.  the 
globofa.  It  hath  an  upright  ftalk  branching  all  round, 
two  or  three  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  oval,  lanceolate, 
and  oppofite  leaves  ;  and  every  branch  and  fide-fhoot 
terminated  by  a  clofe  globular  head  of  flowers,  com- 
pofed  of  numerous,  very  fmall  ftarry  florets,  clofely 
covered  with  dry  fcaly  calices  placed  imbricatim,  per- 
fiftcnt,  and  beautifully  coloured  purple,  white,  red» 
or  ftriped  and  variegated.  The  flowers  themfclves 
are  fo  fmall,  and  clofely  covered  with  the  fcaly  calices, 
that  they  fcarceJy  appear.  The  numerous  clofely 
placed  fcaly  coverings  being  of  a  dry,  firm,  confitt- 
ence,  coloured  and  glittering,  coUefted  into  a  com- 
pa£t  round  head,  about  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  cherry, 
make  a  fine  appearance.  They  are  annual  plants, 
natives  of  India  ;  and  require  artificial  heat  to  raife  and 
forward  them  to  a  proper  growth,  fo  that  they  may 
flower  in  perfeftion,  and  produce  ripe  feed.  They 
Hower  from  June  to  November  ;  and  if  the  flowers  are 
gathered  when  at  full  growth,  and  placed  out  of  the 
fun,  they  will  retain  ther  beauty  feveral  months. 

GONAQUA,  the  name  of  a  nation  inhabiting 
about  the  Cape,  and  fuppofed  by  Dr  Sparman  to 
be  a  mixture  of  Hottentots  and  Caffres.  See  Hot- 
tentots. 

GONDAR,  the  capital  of  Abyffinia ;  fituated, 
according  to  Mr  Bruce's  obfervations,  in  Lat.  12. 
3'4.  30.  and  Long.  37.  33.  o.  E.  from  Greenwich. 
It  lies  upon  the  top  of  a  hill  of  confiderabk  height, 
swid  confifts  of  about  1 0,000  families  in  times  of  peace. 
The  houfes  are  chiefly  of  clay,  with  roofs  thatched  in 
the  form  of  cones.  At  the  weft  end  of  the  town  is  the 
king's  palace  ;  formerly,  as  Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  a 
ftrufture  of  confiderable  confequence,  being  a  large 
fquare  building  four  fl^ories  high,  flanked  with  fquare 
towers,  and  affording  from  the  top  of  it  a  magnificent 
view  of  all  th'e  country  fouthward  to  the  lake  Tzana. 
It  was  built  in  the  time  of  Facilidas,  by  mafons  from 
India,  and  by  fuch  Abyflinians  as  had  been  inftrufted 
w  architefture  by  the  Jefuits  before  their  expulfion. 
Great  part  of  it  ib  now  in  ruins,  having  been  burnt 
at  different  times ;  but  there  is  llill  ample  lodging  in 
the  two  lovveft  floc;rs,  the  audience  chamber  being  above 
1 20  feet  long.  By  the  fide  of  this  fl:ru£ture,  there  have 
been  built  by  different  kings  apartments  of  clay  only 
in  the  faftiion  of  their  own  country.  The  palace,  with 
all  its  contiguous  buildings,  is  fuiTounded  by  a  double 
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ftone  wall  thirty  feet  high  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  Gondi, 
circumference,  with  battlements  upon  the  outer  wall, 
and  a  parapet  roof  between  the  outer  and  inner,  by  * 
which  you  can  go  along  the  whole  and  look  into  the 
ftreet.  The  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built  rifes 
in  the  middle  of  a  deep  valley,  through  which  run  two 
rivers :  one  of  which,  the  Kakha,  coming  from  the 
Mountain  of  the  Sun,  flanks  all  the  fouth  of  the 
town;  while  the  other,  called  the  Angrab,  falling  from 
the  Mountain  Woggora,  encompaffes  it  on  the  north 
and  north-eaft  ;  and  both  rivers  unite  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fouth  of  the  town. 
Upon  the  bank  oppofite  to  Gondar,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river,  is  a  large  town  of  Mahometans  ;  a  great 
part  of  whom  arc  employed  in  taking  care  of  the 
king's  and  nobility's  equipage  both  when  they  take 
the  field  and  when  they  return  from  it.  They  are 
formed  into  a  body  under  proper  officers  ;  but  never 
fight  on  either  fide,  being  entirely  confined  to  the 
occupation  juil  mentioned,  in  which  by  their  care  and 
dexterity  in  pitching  and  Itriking  the  tents,  and  ia 
leading  and  conducting  the  baggage- waggons,  they 
are  of  great  fervice.^ — The  valley  of  Gondar  is  de» 
fcribed  as  having  three  outlets  ;  one  fouth,  to  Dem- 
bea,  Matflia,  and  the  Agows  ;  another  on  the  north- 
wefl;,  towards  Sennaar,  over  the  Mountain  of  the  Sun  j 
and  the  third  north,  leading  to  Waggora  over  the 
high  mountain  Lanialman,  and  fo  on  through  Tigre 
to  the  Red  Sea. 

GONDI  (John  Francis  Paul),  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
was  the  fon  of  Philip  Emanuel  de  Gondi,  Count  de 
Joigny,  lieutenant-general,  &c.  and  was  born  in  161 3. 
From  a  dortor  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  firft  became  co- 
adjutor to  his  uncle  John  Francis  de  Gondi,  whom  he 
fuccetded  in  1654  as  archbifliop  of  Paris;  and  was 
finally  made  a  cardinal.  This  extraordinary  perfoa 
has  drawm  his  own  charafter  in  his  memoirs  with  im- 
partiality. He  was  a  man  who,  from  the  greateil 
degree  of  debauchery,  and  ft  ill  languifhing  under  its 
confequences,  made  himfelf  adored  by  the  people  as  a 
preacher.  At  the  age  of  23,  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  ;  he 
precipitated  the  parliament  into  cabals,  and  the  people 
into  fedition  ;  he  was  (fays  M.  Voltaire)  the  firll  bi- 
fhop  who  carried  on  a  civil  war  without  the  mafk  of 
religion.  However,  his  intrigues  and  fchemes  turned ' 
Got  fo  ill,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  France  ;  and  he 
lived  the  life  of  a  vagrant  exile  for  five  or  fix  years? 
till  the  death  of  his  great  enemy  Cardinal  Mazariu 
when  he  returned  on  certain  itipulated  conditions. 
After  affifting  in  the  conclave  at  Rome,  which  chofe 
Clement  IX.  he  retired  from  the  world,  and  ended 
h-is  Hfe  like  a  philofopher  in  1679  ;  which  made  Vol- 
taire fay,  that  in  his  youth  he  lived  like  Catiline,  and 
like  Atticus  in  his  old  age.  He  wrote  his  Memoirs 
in  his  retirement ;  the  befb  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
Amfterdam,  4  vols.  i2mo.  1719. 

GONDOLA,  a  flat  boat,  very  long  and  narrow,  . 
chiefly  ufed  at  Venice  to  row  on  the  canals.  The  . 
word  is  Italian,  gondola.  Du  Cange  derives  it  from  - 
the  vulgar  Greek  /-o  wlfxaf,  "  a  baik,"  or  "  little  fliip  ;"  " 
Lancelot  deduces  it  from  yoviv,  a  term  in  Athenaeus  for  * 
a  fort  of  vafe. 

The  middle>-fized  gondolas  are  upwards  of  thirty  ;- 
feet  long  and  four  broad;  th^y  always  terminate  at. 
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■Gondola  each  end  in  a  very  fliarp  point,  which  is  ralfed  perpen- 
II       dicularly  to  the  full  height  of  a  man. 
Good.        The  addrefs  of  the  Venetian  gondoliers,  in  pafllng 
"~"'v~~*'  along  their  narrow  canals,  is  very  remarkable  :  there 
are  ufually  two  to  each  gondola,  and  they  row  by  puO> 
ing  before  them.    The  fore- man  refts  his  oar  on  the 
left  fide  of  the  gondola  :  the  hind  man  is  placed  on  the 
ikrn,  that  he  may  fee  the  head  over  the  tilt  or  co- 
vering of  the  gondola,  and  refts  his  oar,  which  is  very 
long,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  gondola. 

Gondola  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  paffage-boat  of  fix 
or  eight  oars,  ufed  in  other  parts  of  the  coaft  of  Italy. 

GONORRHOEA,  an  efflux  of  white,  greenifh,  or 
diffei-ently-coloui-ed,  matter  from  the  urethra  ;  moft 
■commonly  owing  to  venereal  infedlion.  See  Medicine, 
and  SuRGERV. 

GONZAGA  (Lucretia),  was  one  of  the  moft  il- 
•luftrious  ladies  of  the  1 6th  century;  and  much  cele- 
brated for  her  wit,  her  learning,  and  her  delicate  ftyle. 
Hortenfio  Lando  wrote  a  beautiful  panegyric  upon 
Irer,  and  dedicated  to  her  his  dialogue  of  moderating 
the  pafllons.  Her  beautiful  letters  have  been  colledled 
with  the  greateft  care.  We  learn  from  thefe,  that  her 
marriage  with  John  Paul  Manfrone  was  unhappy, — 
She  was  married  to  him  when  fhe  was  not  14  years  of 
^ige,  and  his  conduct  afterwards  gave  her  infinite  un- 
^afinefs.  He  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
•ciuke  of  Ferrara ;  was  detefted  and  imprifoned  by 
him  ;  but,  though  condemned  by  the  judges,  not  put 
to  death.  She  did  all  in  her  power  to  obtain  his  en- 
largement, but  in  vain  ;  for  he  died  in  prifon,  having 
ihown  fuch  impatience  under  his  misfortunes,  as  made 
it  imagined  he  had  loft  his  fenfes.  She  never  would 
•llften  afterwards  to  any  propofals  of  marriage,  though 
Xeveral  were  made  tq  her.  All  that  came  from  her 
pen  was  fo  much  efteemed,  that  a  colle6lion  was  made 
tven  of  the  notes  ftie  writ  to  her  fervants  ;  feveral 
of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  edition  of  her 
letters. 

GOOD,  in  general,  whatever  is  apt  to  increafe 
pleafure,  to  diminiili  pain  in  us  ;  or,  which  amounts  to  ■ 
the  fame,  whatever  is  able  to  procure  or  preferve  to  us 
the  pofTeffion  of  agreeable  fenfations,  and  remove  thofe 
of  an  oppofite  nature. 

Moral  Good  denotes  the  right  conduft  of  the  fe- 
veral fenfes  and  paflions,  or  their  juft  proportion  and 
accommodation  to  their  refpeftive  objefts  and  rela- 
tions.   See  Morals. 

Good  uibearing,  (bonus  gejlus,)  fignifies  an  exaft  car- 
riage or  behaviour  of  a  fubjeft  towards  the  king  and 
the  people,  whereunto  fome  perfons  upon  their  mifbe- 
haviour  are  bound  :  and  he  that  is  bound  to  this,  is 
faid  to  be  more  ftriftly  bound  than  to  the  peace  ;  be- 
caufe  where  the  peace  is  not  broken,  the  fui-ety  de  bono 
gejlu  may  be  forfeited  by  the  number  of  a  man's  com- 
pany, or  by  their  weapons. 

Good  Beha'v'wur,  in  law,  an  exaA  carriage  and  beha- 
viour to  the  king  and  his  people. 

Ajuftice  of  the  peace  may,  at  the  requeft  of  ano- 
ther, or  where  he  himfelf  fees  caufe,  demand  furety 
for  the  good  behaviour  ;  and  to  that  end  the  juftice 
may  iffue  out  his  warrant  againft  any  perfons  whatfo- 
cver,  under  the  degree  of  nobihty  ;  but  when  it  is  a 
nobleman,  complaint  is  to  be  made  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  or  king's  bench,  where  fuch  nobleman  may 
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be  bound  to  keep  the  peace.   Infants  and  feme-coverts,  Good, 
who  ought  to  find  furety  by  their  friends,  may  be  bound  ■— v— - 
over  to  their  good  behaviour  ;  as  alfo  lunatics,  that  J^'ob's 
have  fometimes  lucid  intervals,  and  all  others  who  break 
the  peace,  or  being  fufpefted  to  dia  it  by  aftrays,  af- 
fauks,  battery,  wounding,  fighting,  quarrelling,  threat- 
ening, &c.    A  perfon  may  be  likewife  bound  to  his 
good  behaviour  for  a  fcandalous  way  of  living,  keeping 
bawdy-houft's,  gaming  houfes,  &c.  and  fo  may  com- 
mon   drunkards,    whoremongers,    common  whores, 
cheats,  libellers,  &c.    He  who  demands  furety  for  the 
peace,  on  any  violence  offered,  muft  take  an  oath  be- 
fore the  juftice,  that  he  goes  In  fear  of  his  life,  or  fome 
bodily  harm,  &c.  and  that  it  is  not  out  of  malice,  but 
from  a  regard  to  his  own  fafety. 

Good- Breeding.     See  Good- JIIjnnf.rs. 

Good  Friday,  a  faft  of  the  Chriftian  church,  in  me- 
mory of  the  fufferings  and  death  of  JefusChrift.  It  is 
obferved  on  the  Friday  in  holy  or  pajfion  week  ;  and  it 
is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  goody  becaufe  of  the 
bleffed  effects  of  our  Saviour's  fufferings,  which  were  a 
propitiatory  or  expiating  facrifice  for  the  fins  of  the 
world.  The  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  fufferings 
has  been  kept  from  the  very  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity, 
and  was  always  obferved  as  a  day  of  the  ftrifteft  fafting 
and  humiliation.  Among  the  Saxons  it  was  called 
Long-Friday;  but  for  what  reafon,  except  on  account 
of  the  long  faftings  and  offices  then  ufed,  is  uncertain. 
On  Good  Friday  the  pope  fits  on  a  plain  form  ;  and, 
after  fervice  is  ended,  when  the  cardinals  wait  on  him 
back  to  his  chamber,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  a  deep 
filence,  as  a  teftlmony  of  their  forrow.  In  the  night  of 
Good- Friday,  the  Greeks  perform  the  obfequles  of  our 
Saviour  round  a  great  crucifix,  laid  on  a  bed  of  ftate, 
adorned  with  flowers  ;  thefe  the  biftiops  dittribute  a- 
mong  the  affiftants  when  the  office  is  ended.  The 
Armenians,  on  this  day,  fet  open  a  holy  fepulchre,  in 
imitation  of  that  of  mount  Calvary. 

GooD-Hope,  or  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  promontory  of 
Africa,  where  the  Dutch  have  built  agood  town  and  fort. 
It  is  fituated  in  the  country  of  the  Hottentots;  for  an 
account  of  whom,  and  of  the  country  at  large,  with  its 
firft  difcovery,  fee  the  article  Hottentots. 

The  Cape  of  Good-Hope  has  been  generally  efteem- 
ed the  moft  foutherly  point  of  Africa,  though  it  is  not 
truly  fo.  In  Phillip^s  Voyage  to  Botany  Bay  *,  we  are  ♦  p, 
told,  that  the  land  which  projeds  fartheft  to  the  fouth 
is  a  point  to  the  eaft  of  it,  called  by  the  Englifti  Cape 
Lagullus  ;  a  name  corrupted  from  the  original  Portu- 
guefe  das  Agulhas,  which,  as  well  as  the  French  ap- 
pellation des  Aiguilles,  is  defcriptive  of  its  form,  and 
would  rightly  be  tranflated  Needle  Cape. 

On  approaching  the  Cape,  a  very  remarkable  emi- 
nence may  in  clear  weather  be  difcovered  at  a  confider- 
able  diftance  ;  and  is  called  the  Table-mountain  from  its 
appearance,  as  it  terminates  in  a  flat  horizontal  furface, 
from  which  the  face  of  the  rock  defcends  almoft  per- 
pendicularly. In  the  mild  or  fummer  feafon,  which 
commences  in  September,  and  continues  till  March, 
the  Table  Land  or  Mountain,  is  fometimes  fuddenly 
capped  with  a  white  cloud,  by  fome  called  the  fpreading 
of  the  Table-cloth.  When  this  cloud  feems  to  roll 
down  the  fteep  face  of  the  mountain,  it  is  a  fure  indi- 
cation of  an  approaching  gale  of  wind  from  the  fouth- 
eaft  ;  which  generally  blows  with  great  violence,  and 
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Good,  fometlines  continues  a  day  or  more,  but  in  ciommon  is 
of  (hort  duration.  On  the  firft  appearance  of  this 
cloud,  the  ftiips  in  Table  Bay  begia  to  prepare  for  it, 
by  ftriking  yards  and  top- malls,  and  making  every 
thing  as  fnug  as  poffible. — A  little  to  the  weilward  of 
the  Table  Land,  divided  by  a  fmall  valley,  Hands  on 
the  right  hand  fide  of  Table  Bay  a  round  hill,  call- 
ed the  Sugar  Loaf;  and  by  many  the  Liori's  Head,  as 
there  is  a  continuance  from  it  contiguous  to  the  fea, 
called  the  Lion's  Rump  ;  and  when  you  take  a  general 
view  of  the  whole,  it  very  much  refembles  that  animal 
with  his  head  erect.  The  Sugar  Loaf  or  Lion's  Head, 
and  the  Lion's  Rump,  have  each  a  flag-ftafF  on  them, 
by  which  the  approach  of  fhips  is  made  known  to  the 
governor,  particularifing  theirnumber,  nation,  and  the 
quarter  from  which  they  come.  To  the  eaihvard,  fe- 
parated  by  a  fmall  chafm  from  the  Table  Land,  Hands 
Charles's  Mount,  well  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
DevlVs  Toiver,  or  Devil's  Head ;  and  fo  called  from 
the  violent  gufts  of  wind  fuppofed  to  ifTue  from  it 
when  it  partakes  of  the  cap  that  covers  the  Table 
Land,  though  thefe  gufts  are  nothing  more  than  a  de- 
gree of  force  the  wind  acquires  in  coming  through  the 
chafm.  When  this  phenomenon  appears  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  is  by  no  means  fo  frequent  as  in  the  even- 
ing, the  failors  have  a  faying,  as  the  Devil's  Tower  is 
almoll  contiguous  to  the  liable  Land,  that  the  old 
gentleman  is  going  to  breakfaft  ;  if  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  that  he  is  going  to  dinner ;  and  if  in  the  even- 
ing, that  the  cloth  is  fpread  for  fupper.  Table-mioun- 
tain  rifes  about  3567  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ; 
the  Devil's  Tower,  about  3368  ;  and  the  Lion's  Head, 
2764.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  lies  Conjlan- 
iia,  a  diltn'A  confiding  of  two  farms,  wherein  the  fa- 
mous wines  of  that  name  are  produced. 

The  above  defcribed  high  lands  form  a  kind  of  am- 
phitheatre about  the  Table- valley,  where  the  Cape- 
town Hands.  This  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
middle  height,  or  Table-mountain  ;  and  almoH  in  the 
centre  of  the  Table  Bay,  fo  called  from  that  moun- 
tain.— This  bay,  it  is  obferved  in  Phillip's  Voyage, 
cannot  properly  be  called  a  port,  being  by  no  means 
a  ftation  of  fecurity  ;  it  is  expofed  to  all  the  vio- 
lence of  the  winds  which  fet  into  it  from  the  fea  ; 
and  is  far  from  fufficiently  fecured  from  thofe  which 
blov/  from  the  land.  The  gulls  which  defcend  from 
the  fummit  of  Table- mountain  are  fufficient  to  force 
fhips  from  their  anchors,  and  even  violently  to  annoy 
perfons  on  the  fhore,  by  deftroying  any  tents  or  other 
temporary  edifices  which  may  be  erected,  and  raifiqg 
clouds  of  fine  duft,  which  produce  very  troublefome 
effects.  A  gale  of  this  kind,  from  the  fouth-eaft,  blew 
for  three  days  fucceffively  when  Captain  Cook  lay  here 
in  his  .firft  voyage;  at  which  time,  he  Informs  us,  the 
Refolution  was  the  only  (hip  in  the  harbour  that  had 
not  dragged  her  anchors.  The  ftorms  from  the  fea 
are  flill  more  -formidable  ;  fo  much  fo,  that  fliips 
have  frequently  been  driven  by  them  from  their  ancho- 
rage, and  wrecked  at  the  head  of  the  Bay.  But  thefe 
accidents  happen  chiefly  in  the  quaade  ynouffcu,  or  win- 
ter months,  from  May  14.  to  the  lame  day  of  Auguft.j 
djirjng  which  lime  few  fhips  venture  to  anchor  here. 
Our  fleet  arriving  later,  lay  perfeftly  unmolefted  as 
long  as  it  was  neceiTary  for  It  to  remain  in  this  ftation. 
Vol.  VI n.  Part  L 
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— Falfe  Bayj  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  Cape,  is  Good, 
more  fecure  than  Table  Bay  during  the  'prevalence  of  y  — 
the  north- weft  winds,  but  Hill  lefs  fo  in  Hrong  gales  from 
the  fouth-eaH.  It  is,  however,  lefs  frequented,  being 
24  miles  of  very  heavy  road  diftant  from  Cape  Town, 
whence  almoft  all  necefiaries  muft  be  procured.  The 
moH  Hieltered  part  of  Falfe  Bay  is  a  recefs  on  the  weft; 
fide,  called  Simon's  Bay." 

The  latcH  and  moft  particular  as  well  as  apparently  the 
moH  juft  account  of  the  Cape  Town,  concerning  which 
voyagers  have  differed  very  much  from  one  another  in 
their  reprefentations,  is  that  given  by  Mr  White  in  his 
Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  New  South  IVuks.  From  the  fhip- 
ping,  he  obfervesf ,  the  town  appears  pleafantly  fituated,  f  P.  87. 
but  at  the  fame  time  fmall;  a  deception  that  arifes  from 
its  being  built  in  a  valley  with  fuch  ftupendous  mountains 
diredlly  behind  it.  On  landing,  however,  you  are  furpri- 
fed,  and  agreeably  difappointed,  to  find  it  not  only  ex- 
tenfive,  but  well  built,  and  in  a  good  Hyle  ;  the  ftreets 
fpacious,  and  interfefting  each  other  at  right  angles  with 
great  precifion.  This  exaftnefs  in  the  formation  of  the 
Hreets,  when  viewed  from  the  Table  Land,  is  obferved 
to  be  very  great.  The  houfes  in  general  are  built  of 
Hone,  cemented  together  with  a  glutinous  kind  of  earth 
which  ferves  as  mortar,  and  afterwards  neatly  plaftered 
and  whitewafhed  with  lime.  As  to  their  height  they  do 
not  in  common  exceed  two  Horles,  on  account  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind,  which  at  fome  feafons  of  the  year  blows 
with  great  Hrength  and  fury.  For  the  fame  reafon  thatch 
has  been  ufually  preferred  to  tiles  or  fhiugles;  but  the  bad 
effedts  that  have  proceeded  from  this  mode  when  fires 
happen,  has  induced  the  inhabitants  in  all  their  new 
buildings  to  give  the  preference  to  flates  and  tiles.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  houfes,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  Dutch  nation,  are  not  only  uncommonly  neat  and 
clean  in  appearance,  but  they  are  really  fo  ;  and  the 
furniture  is  rather  rich  than  elegant.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  cafe  with  the  bed  rooms  or  upper  apart- 
ments; which  are  very  barely  and  ill  furniflied.  The 
Hreets  are  rough,  uneven,  and  unpaved.  But  many  of 
the  houfes  have  a  fpace  flagged  before  the  door;  and  o- 
thers  have  trees  planted  before  them,  which  form  a 
pleafant  Hiade,  and  give  an  agreeable  air  to  the  ftreets. 

The  only  landing-place  is  at  the  eail  end  of  the  town, 
where  there  is  a  wooden  quay  running  fome  paces  into 
the  ft  a,  with  feveral  cranes  on  it  for  the  convenience  of 
loading  and  unloading  the  fcoots  that  come  along  fide. 
To  this  place  excellent  water  is  conveyed  by  pipes,  which 
makes  the  watering  of  fhips  both  eafy  and  expeditious. 
Clofe  to  the  quay,  on  the  left  hand,  ftands  the  cattle 
and  principal  fortrefs;  a  Hrong  extenfive  work,  having 
excellent  accommodations  for  the  troops,  and  for  many 
of  the  civil  officers  belonging  to  the  company.  Within 
the  gates,  the  company  have  their  principal  Hores ; 
which  are  fpacious  as  well  as  convenient.  This  fort 
covers  and  defends  the  eaft  part  of  the  town  and  har- 
bour, as  AmHerdara-fort  does  the  weH  part.  The  lat- 
ter, which  has  been  built  fince  commodore  JohnHon's 
expedition,  and  whereon  both  French  and  Dutch 
judgment  have  been  united  to  render  it  efFedual  and 
Hrong,  is  admirably  planned  and  calculated  to  annoy 
and  harafs  fhips  coming  into  the  bay.  Some  fmaller 
detached  fortifications  extend  along  the  coaft,  both  to 
the  eail  and  weft,  and  make  landing,  which  was  not 
C  .the 
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the  caft  before  tlie  late  war,  hazardous  and  difficult. 
In  a  word,  Cape  Town  is  at  this  time  fortified  with 
flreiigth,  regularity,  and  judgment. 

The  governor's  houfe  i3  delightfully  fituated,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  an  extenfive  garden,  the  property  of 
the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company,  ufefuUy  planted,  and 
at  the  fame  time  elegantly  laid  out.  The  governor's 
family  make  what  ufe  they  pleafe  of  the  produce  of 
the  garden,  which  is  various  and  abundant;  but  the 
original  intention  of  the  company  in  appropriating  fo 
extenhve  a  piece  of  ground  to  this  purpofe  was,  that 
their  hofpital,  which  is  generally  pretty  full  when  their 
fhips  arrive  after  long  voyages,  may  be  weU  fupplied 
with  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  likewife  that  their  (hips 
may  receive  a  fsmilar  fupply.  This  garden  is  as  pubhc 
as  St  James's  park  ;  and  for  its  handfome,  pleafant, 
and  well-fiiaded  walks,  is  much  frequented  by  perfons 
of  every  defcriptlon,  but  particularly  by  the  fafhionable 
and  gay.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  principal  walk  is  a 
fmall  fpace  walled  in  for  the  purpofe  of  confining  fome 
large  oftxiches  and  a  few  deer;  and  a  little  to  the  right 
of  this  is  a  fmall  menagery,  in  which  the  company  have 
lialf  a  dozen  wild  animals  and  about  the  fame  number 
of  curious  birds. 

There  are  two  churches  in  the  town  ;  one  large, 
plain,  and  unadorned,  for  the  Calvinifts,  the  prevail- 
ing fe£t  ;  and  a  fmaller  one  for  the  Lutherans.  The 
hofpital,  w^hich  is  large  and  extenfive,  is  fituated  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  town,  clofe  to  the  company's  garden; 
where  the  convalefcents  reap  the  benefit  of  a  wholefome 
pure  air,  perfumed  with  the  exhalations  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  rich  fruit  trees,  aromatic  Ihrubs,  and  odorous 
plants  and  flowers ;  and  hkewife  have  the  ufe  of  every 
produftion  of  it. 

Befides  their  hofpital,  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  com- 
pany have  feveral  other  pubhc  buildings,  which  tend 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  town.  The  two 
principal  of  thefe  are,  the  ftables  and  a  houfe  for  their 
flaves.  The  former  is  a  handfome  range  of  buildings, 
capable  of  containing  an  incredible  number  of  horfes. 
Thofe  they  have  at  the  Cape  are  fmall,  fpirited,  and 
full  of  life.  The  latter  is  a  building  of  confiderable 
extent,  where  the  flaves,  both  male  and  female,  have 
feparate  apartments,  in  a  very  comfortable  ftyle,  to  re- 
fide  in  after  the  fatigues  and  toil  of  the  day  ;  and  there 
are  feveral  officers  placed  over  them,  who  have  commo- 
dious apartments,  and  treat  them  humanely. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Cape,  though  in  their  per- 
fons large,  ftout,  and  athletic,  have  not  all  that  phlegm 
about  them  which  is  the  charaAeriftlc  of  Dutchmen  in 
general.  The  phyfical  influence  of  climate  may  in  fome 
degree  account  for  this  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  in 
all  fouthern  latitudes  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  the 
people  are  more  gay,  and  that  they  are  more  inclined 
to  luxury  and  amufements  of  eveiy  kind,  than  the  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  hemlfphere.  The  ladies  are 
lively,  good-natured,  anjd  familiar  ;  and  from  a  pecu- 
liar gay  turn,  they  admit  of  liberties  that  would  be 
thought  reprehenfible  in  England,  though  perhaps 
they  as  feldom  overleap  the  bounds  of  virtue  as  the 
women  of  other  countries. 

The  heavy  draft  work  about  the  Cape  is  raoftly  per- 
formed by  oxen  ;  which  are  here  brougiit  to  an  un- 
common degree  of  ufefulnefs  and  dociHty.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  fee  14,  16,  and  fometimes  l8,  in  one  of 
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their  teams ;  when  the  roads  are  heavy,  they  fome-  Good 

times,  thoup-h  rarely,  yoke  20  ;  all  w^hich  the  Hotten-  II 
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tots,  Malays,  and  Cape  Oaves,  have  in  the  molt  per- 
fect fubjeftion  and  obedience.  One  of  thefe  fellows 
places  himfelf  on  the  fore  part  of  the  waggon,  or,  when 
loaded,  on  the  top  of  the  load,  and  with  a  tremendous 
long  whip,  which  from  its  fize  he  is  obliged  to  hold  ia 
both  his  hands,  manages  thefe  creatures  with  inexpref- 
fible  addrefs.  When  he  finds  expedition  needful,  he  can 
make  them  keep  whatever  pace  he  choofes,  either  trot 
or  gallop  (a  gait  performed  or  kept  up  with  difficulty 
by  European  oxen),  and  that  with  as  much  eafe  as 
if  he  was  driving  horfes.  They  hkewife  manage 
horfes  with  the  fame  dexterity  ;  and  to  fee  one  of 
them  driving  three,  four,  five,  and  fometimes  fix 
pair,  in  hand,  with  one  of  thefe  long  whips,  would 
make  the  moft  complete  mafter  of  the  vvliip  in  England 
cut  a  defpicable  figure.  Carriages  are  not  very  nume- 
rous at  the  Cape,  as  the  inhabitants  in  gtncral  travel 
in  covered  waggons,  which  better  fuit  the  roughnefs' 
of  the  country.  The  governor  and  fome  few  of  tliu 
principal  people  keep  coaches,  which  are  a  good  deal 
in  the  Englifh  ftyle,  and  always  drawn  by  fix  horfes. 

Good  Manners.    See  Manners. 

GOOGINGS,  in  fea-language,  are  clamps  of  iron 
bolted  on  the  ftern-poft  of  a  (hip,  whereon  to  hang 
the  rudder  and  keep  it  fteady;  for  which  purpofe  there 
is  a  hole  in  each  of  them,  to  receive  a  correfpondent 
fpindle  bolted  on  the  back  of  the  rudder,  which  turns 
thereby  as  upon  hinges. 

GOOSE,  in  ornithology.  See  Anas.  The  goofe 
was  held  in  great  efteeni  amongit  the  Romans,  for  ha- 
ving faved  the  Capitol  from  the  invafion  of  the  Gauls, 
by  cackling  and  clapping  its  wings.  Geefe  were  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  ;  and  the  ceafors,  when  they  en- 
tered upon  their  office,  provided  meat  for  them.  There 
was  alfo  an  annual  feall  at  Rome,  at  which  they  car- 
ried a  filver  image  of  a  goofe  in  Hate  ;  and  hanged  a 
dog,  to  punifli  that  animal  becaufe  he  did  not  bark  at 
the  arrival  of  the  Gauls. 

GoosR-Ander.,  in  ornithology.     See  Mergus.' 

GoosE-Berry,  in  botany.    See  Ribes. 

Gooss-Neck,  in  a  fliip,  a  piece  of  iron  fixed  on  the 
one  end  of  the  tiller,  to  which  the  laniard  of  the 
wh!p-ftalf  or  the  wheel-rope  comes,  for  fteerlng  the- 
ftiip. 

Goose- Wingi  in  the  fea-language.  When  a  fhip 
fails  before,  or  with  a  quarter- wind  on  a  frefh  gale, 
to  make  the  more  hafte,  they  lanch  out  a  boom  and 
fall  on  the  lee- fide  ;  and  a  fail  fo  fitted,  is  called  a 
goofe-tuing. 

GORCUM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
South  Holland,  which  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade 
in  cheefe  and  butter.  It  is  fituated  on  the  rivers 
Ligne  and  Maefe,  in  E.  Long.  4.  55.  N.  Lat. 
51.  49. 

GORDIANUS  I.  (a  Roman  gene -al),  was  for  his 
valour  and  virtues  chofen  emperor  by  the  army  in  the 
reign  of  Maximinus,  A.  D.  237  ;  but  his  fon,  whom 
he  had  afibciated  with  himfelf  in  the  throne,  being 
flain  by  Capellian,  the  governor  of  Mauritania  for 
Maximinus,  Gordianus  killed  himfelf  the  fame  year. 
See  Rome. 

Gordianus  III.  (grandfon  of  the  former),  a  re- 
nowned warrior,  and  ftyled  The  guardian  of  the  Roman 
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commonnveaJth.  He  was  treacheroiifly  afiaflinated  by 
Philippus,  an  Arabian,  one  of  his  generals  ;  who,  to 
the  eternal  difgrace  of  the  Romans  of  that  era,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  empire,  A,  D.  244.    See  Rome. 

GORDIAN-KNOT,  in  antiquity,  a  knot  made  in 
the  leathers  or  harnefs  of  the  chariot  of  Gordius  king 
of  Phrygia,  fo  very  intricate,  that  there  was  no  find- 
ing where  it  began  or  ended.  The  Inhabitants  had  a 
tradition,  that  the  oracle  had  declared,  that  he  who 
untied  this  knot  fhould  be  mailer  of  Afia.  Alexander 
having  undertaken  it,  was  unable  to  accomplilh  it  ; 
when  fearing  left  his  not  untying  it  fhould  be  deemed 
an  ill  augury,  and  prove  a  check  in  the  way  of  his 
conquefts,  he  cut  it  afunder  with  his  fword,  and  thus 
either  accomnlifhed  or  eluded  the  oracle. 

GORDIUS,  the  hair-worm,  a  genus  of  infers 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  vermes  intejl'ina.  There  are 
feveral  fpecies,  i.  The  aquaticus,  or  water  hair-worm, 
is  10  or  iz  inches  m  length,  and  of  about  the  thicknefs 
■of  a  horfe  hair:  its  flcin  is  fmooth  and  fomewhat  gloffy, 
without  furrows ;  its  colour  pale  yellowifh  white  all  over, 
except  the  head  and  tail,  which  are  black  and  gloffy.  The 
body  is  rounded,  and  very  flender  in  proportion  to  its 
length:  the  mouth  is  fmall,  and  pinced  horizontally;  the 
jaws  are  both  of  the  fame  length,  and  oblufe  at  their 
extremities.  This  fpecies  is  common  in  our  frefh  waters, 
more  efpeclally  in  clay,  through  which  it  pafTes  as  a 
fifh  does  through  the  water,  and  Is  the  author  of  many 
fprings.  This  Is  the  worm  that  in  Guinea  and  in  fome 
other  of  the  hot  countries  gets  Into  the  flefh  of  the  na- 
tives, and  occafions  great  mifchief;  with  us,  though  fre- 
quent enough  In  water  where  people  bathe,  it  never  at- 
tempts this. — 2.  The  arglUaceus,  or  clay  hair-worm, 
is  only  a  variation  of  the  preceding  one  in  colour,  be- 
ing yellowifh  at  the  extremities.  It  chiefly  inhabits 
the  clay  ;  and  LInnfeus  calls  that  its  proper  element, 
from  its  being  generally  dug  out  of  It.  —  3.  The  me- 
'  dirienfis,  or  mufcular  hair-worm,  is  all  over  of  a  pale 
yellowifli  colour.  It  Is  a  native  of  both  Indies  ;  fre- 
quent in  the  morning  dew,  from  whence  It  enters  the 
naked  feet  of  the  flaves,  and  occafions  a  difeafe  much 
known  in  thofe  countries,  and  to  which  cliildren  are 
very  liable  :  It  create*  the  moil  troublefome  Itchlngs, 
and  too  often,  excites  a  fever  and  Inflammation.  It 
particularly  Infefts  the  mufcles  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
from  whence  It  may  be  drawn  out  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  iilk  or  thread  tied  round  the  head  :  but  the 
greateft  caution  Is  necefl'ary  in  this  fimple  operation, 
left  the  animal,  by  being  ftrained  too  much,  fhould 
break;  for  if  any  part  remains  under  the  flcln,  it  quick- 
ly grows  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  becomes  a  cruel, 
and  foraetimes  fatal  enemy,  to  the  poor  flaves  In  par- 
ticular. Baths  with  Infufions  of  bitter  plants,  and  all 
vtrralfuges,  deftroy  it.— 4.  The  marlnus,  or  fea  hair- 
worm, is  filiform,  twifled  fplrally,  and  lying  flat,  a- 
bout  half  an  inch  in  length;  of  a  whitifli  colour, 
fmooth,  and  fcarcely  dimlniihiing  at  the  head.  It  is 
as  great  a  tormentor  of  herrings,  bleaks,  and  various 
other  tifh,  as  the  gordhis  medincnfis  is  of  man.  The 
fllh.when  Infeftcd  with  thcfe  animals  rife  to  the  fur- 
face,  and  tumble  about  as  If  In  great  agony. 

Gordius,  king  of  Phrygia,  and  father  of  Midas, 
was  a  poor  hufbandman,  with  two  yokes  of  oxen, 
wherewith  he  ploughed  his  land  and  drew  his  wain. 
An  eagle  fitting  a  long  while  upon  one  of  his  oxen, 
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he  confulted  the  foothfaycrs  ;  a  virgin  bid  him  facrl-  Gordoir. 
fice  to  Jupiter  In  the  capacity  of  king.  He  married  ^  '  h  \  - 
the  virgin,  who  brought  forth  Midas.  The  Perfians 
inftru6led  by  the  oracle  to  fet  the  firft  perfon  they  met 
in  a  wain  upon  the  throne,  met  Gordius,  and  made  him 
king.  Midas  for  this  good  fortune  dedicated  to  Jupi- 
ter his  father's  cart.  The  knot  of  the  yoke,  they  fay, 
was  fo  well  twifted,  that  he  who  could  unloofe  it  was 
promifed  the  empire  of  Afia-;  hence  the  proverb  of 
the  Gordtan  knot  had  Its  original.  See  Gordian  Knot. 

GORDON  (Alexander),  an  excellent  draughtf- 
man  and  a  good  Grecian,  who  refided  many  years  in 
Italy,  vifited  moft  parts  of  that  country,  and  had 
alfo  travelled  Into  France,  Germany,  &c.  was  fecre- 
trary  to  the  Society  for  Encouragement  of  Learning; 
and  afterwards  to  the  Egyptian  Club,  compofed  of 
gentlemen  who  had  vifited  Egypt  (viz.  lord  Sandwich, 
Dr  Shaw,  Dr  Pococke,  &c.)  He  fucceeded  Dr 
Stukely  as  fecretary  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  which 
office  he  refigned  in  1741  to  Mr  Jofeph  Ames.  He 
went  to  Carolina  with  governor  Glen,  where,  befides  a 
grant  of  land,  he  had  feveral  ofiices,  fuch  as  regifter  of 
the  province,  &c. ;  and  died  a  juftice  of  the  peace, 
leaving  a  handfome  eftate  to  his  family.  He  publifhed, 
I.  Itinerar'ium  Septmtrionale,  or  a  Journey  through  moft 
parts  of  the  Counties  of  Scotland,  In  two  parts,  with  66 
copperplates,  1726,  folio.  2.  Supplement  to  the  Itine- 
rarwn,  i732,folIa.  3.  The  Lives  of  Pope  AlexanderVI. 
and  his  fon  Csefar  Borgia.  4.  A  complete  Hiftory  of 
the  ancient  Ampitheatres,  1730,  8vo.  afterwards  en- 
larged.in  a  fecond  edition.  5.  An  EfTay  towards  ex- 
plaining the  hieroglyphlcal  figures  on  the  Coffin  of  the 
ancient  Mummy  belonging  to  Capt.  William Lethieuller. 
1737,  folio,  with  cuts.  6.  Twenty-five  Plates  of  all  the 
Egyptian  Mummies  and  other  Egyptian  Antiquities  in 
England,  1739,  folio. 

Gordon  (Thomas),  noted  for  his  tranflations  and 
poHtical  writings,  was  born  at  Kirkudbrlght  in  North 
Britain.  He  came  young  to  London  ;  where  he  fup- 
ported  himfelf  by  teaching  languages,  until  he  procu- 
red employment  under  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  queen 
Anne's  time,  but  In  what  capacity  is  not  now  known. 
He  firft  diflingulflied  himfelf  In  the  defence  of  Dr 
Hoadley  in  the  Bangorian  controverfy  ;  which  recom- 
mended him  to  Mr  Trenchard,  In  conjiinftion  with 
whom  he  wrote  the  well-known  Cato's  Letters,  upon 
a  variety  of  important  public  fubjefts.  Thefe  were 
followed  by  another  periodical  paper,  under  the  title 
of  the  Independent  Whig  ;  which  was  continued  fome 
years  after  Mr  Trenchard's  death,  by  Gordon  alone, 
agalnll  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  ;  but  with  more 
acrimony  than  was  fhown  in  Cato's  Letters.  At  length  - 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  retained  him  to  defend  his  adml- 
nlflration,  to  which  end  he  wrote  feveral  pamphlets. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  July  28th  1750,  he  was  firft 
commlflioner  of  the  wine  licences,  an  office  which  he 
had  enjoyed  many  years.  He  was  twice  married.  His 
fecond  wife  was  the  widow  of  his  great  friend  Tren- 
chard, by  whom  he  had  children. —  He  publiflied  En- 
glifli  tranflations  of  Salluft  and  Tacitus,  with  additional 
difcourfes  to  each  author,  which  contain  much  good 
matter.  Alfo,  two  colleftions  of  his  trails  have  been 
preferved  :  the  firft  intitled,  A  Cordial  for  Low- 
fpirits,  in  three  volumes  ;  and  the  fecond.  The  Pil- 
lars of  Prieftcraft  and  Orthodoxy  fhaken,  in  two  vo- 
C  2  lumes. 
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Gordonia  lumes.  But  fhefe,  like  many  other  poftluunous  things, 
II       had  better  have  been  fapprefied.    In  his  tranflations  as 
,  Q^^g^*^'  as  his  other  works  he  places  the  verbs  at  the  ends 

"        of  fentences,  according  to  the  Latin  idiom,  in  a  very  ftifF 
atid  affefted  manner. 

GORDONIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  polyan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  limple  ;  the  ftyle  five-cornered,  with  the 
,  fligma  quinquefid ;  the  capfule  quinquelocular  ;  the  feeds 
two-fold  with  a  leafy  wing.  This  is  a  tall  and  very 
ilraight  tree,  with  a  regular  pyramidal  head.  Its  leaves 
are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  bay,  but  ferrated. 
It  begins  to  bloffom  in  May,  and  continues  bringing 
forth  its  flowers  the  greateft  part  of  the  fummer.  The 
flowers  are  fixed  to  foot-ftalks,  four  or  five  inches  long;, 
are  monopetalous,  divided  into  five  fegments,  encom- 
pafling  a  tuft  of  ftaftiina  headed  with  yellow  apices ; 
which  flowers,  in  November,  are  fuccecded  by  a  co- 
nic capfula  having  a  divided  calyx.  The  capfula, 
when  ripe,  opens,  and  divides  into  five  feftions,  dif- 
clofing  many  fmall  half-winged  feeds.  This  tree  re- 
tains its  leaves  all  the  year,  and  grows  only  in  wet 
places,  and  ufually  in  water.  The  wood  is  foniewhat 
■  loft ;  yet  Mr  Catefby  mentions  his  having  feeu  fome 
beautiful  tables  made  of  it.  It  grows  in  Carolina,  but 
not  in  any  of  the  more  northern  colonies. 

GORE,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  abatements,  which, 
according  to  Guftim,  denotes  a  coward.  It  is  a  figure 
confiding  of  two  arch  lines  drawn  one  from  the  finilter 
chief,  and  the  other  from  the  fituTier  bafe,  both  meet- 
ing in  an  acute  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  fcfs  point. 
See  Heraldry. 

GO  REE,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Africa,  near  Cape  de 
Verd,  fubje£l  to  the  French.  It  is  a  fmall  fpot  not 
exceeding  two  miles  in  circumference,  but  its  import- 
ance arifes  from  its  fituation  for  trade  fo  near  Cape 
Verd,  and  it  has  been  therefore  a  bone  of  contention 
between  European  nations.  It  was  firtt  pofTeffed  by 
the  Dutch,  from  whom,  in  1663,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Englifh  ;  but  in  1665  it  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch, 
and  in  1677  fubdued  by  the  French,  in  whofe  poffef- 
fion  it  remained  till  the  year  1759,  when  the  13ritifli 
arms  were  every  where  triumphant ;  and  it  was  redu- 
ced by  commodore  Keppel,  but  reftored  to  the  French 
at  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763.  It  was  retaken  by 
the  Englifh  in  the  lall  war,  but  again  reftored  at  the 
peace  of  1783.    E.Long.  17.  20.  N  Lat.  14.4,3- 

GoREE,  the  capital  town  of  an  ifland  of  the  fame 
name  in  Holland,  eight  miles  South  of  Briel.  E. 
Long.  3.  50.  N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

GOREY,  a  borough,  fair,  and  poft  town  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  province  of  Leinfter,  otherwife 
called  Neivborough.  It  ftands  about  18  miles  north  of 
Wexford  town,  and  45  from  Dublin.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 
W.  Long.  6.  30.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment ;  patronage  in  the  family  of  Ram. 

GORGE,  in  architefture,  the  narroweft  part  of  the 
Tufcan  and  Doric  capitals,  lying  between  the  aftra- 
gal,  above  the  fliaft  of  the  pillar,  and  the  annulets. 

Gorge,  in  fortification,  the  entrance  of  the  plat^ 
form  of  any  work.    See  Fortification. 

GORGED,  in  heraldry,  the  bearing  of  a  crown, 
coronet,  01  the  like,  about  the  neck  of  a  lion,  a  fwan, 
&c.  and  in  that  cafe  it  is  faid,  the  lion  or  cygnet  is. 
gorged  ^with  a  ducal  corontt,  &;c. 


Gouged  Is  alfo  ufed  when  the  gorge  or  neck  of  a  Gorged 
peacock,  fwan,  or  the  like  bird,  is  of  a  different  colour  li 
or  metal  from  the  reft.  Gorgons. 

GORGET,  a  kind  of  breafl:-plafe  like  a  half  moon,  ' 
with  the  arms  of  the  prince  thereon ;  worn  by  the  of- 
ficers of  foot.    They  are  to  be  cither  gilt  or  filver, 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  buttons  on  the  uni- 
forms. 

Gorget,  or  Gorgeret,  In  furgery,  is  the  name 
which  the  French  give  to  the  concave  or  cannulated- 
conduftor,  ufed  in  lithotomy.  SecSuRGRRY. 

GORGONA,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Italy,  in  the  fea  of 
Tufcany,  and  near  that  of  Corfica,  about  eight  miles 
in  circumference  ;  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of 
anchovies  taken  near  it.  E.  Long.  10.  o.  N.  Lat. 
43.22. 

Gorgona,  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  South  Sea,  12  miles 
weft  of  the  coaft  of  Peru,  in  America.  It  is  indif- 
ferent high  land,  very  woody,  and  fome  of  the  trees 
are  very  tall  and  large,  and  proper  for  mafts.  It  is 
about  10  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  feveral  fprings 
and  rivulets  of  excellent  water,  but  is  fubjeCl  to  con- 
ftant  rains.    W.  Long.  79.  3.  S.  Lat.  3.  30. 

GORGONIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  zoo- 
phytes, which  formerly  were  called  csratophylons,  and  are 
known  in  Englifli  by  the  names  of fea-fans,  fea-feathers, 
and  fea-iuh'ips.  Linnsus  and  Dr  Pallas  confider  them  as 
of  a  mixed  nature  in  their  growth,  betweeu  animals 
and  vegetables  ;  but  Mr  Ellis  fhows  them  to  be  true 
animals  of  the  polype  kind,  growing  up  in  a  branched 
form  refembling  a  fhrub,  and  in  no  part  vegetable. 
They  differ  from  the  frefh  water  polype  in  many  of 
their  qualities,  and  patticularly  in  producing  from  their 
own  fubftance  a  hard  and  folid  fupport,  fei-ving  many 
of  the  purpofes  of  the  bone  in  other  animals.  This  is 
formed  by  a  concreting  juice  thrown  out  from  a  pecu- 
liar fet  of  longitudinal  parallel  tubes,  running  along  the 
internal  furface  of  the  flefliy  part:  in  the  coats  of  thefe 
tubes  are  a  number  of  fmall  orifices,  through  which  the 
offeous  liquor  exfudes,  and  concreting,  forms  the  layers 
of  that  hard  part  of  the  annular  circles,  which  fome, 
judging  from  the  confiftence  rather  than  the  texture, 
have  erroneoufly  denominated  nvood.  The  furface  of 
the  gorgonia  is  cornpofed  of  a  kind  of  fcales,  fo  well 
adapted  to  each  other  as  to  ferve  for  defence  from  ex- 
ternal injuries  :  and  the  flefli,  or,  as  fome  have  called 
it,  the  bark  or  cortex,  confiits  of  proper  miifcles  and 
tendons  for  extending  the  openings  of  their  cells ;  for 
fending  forth  from  thence  their  polype  fuckers  in  fearch 
of  food  ;  and  for  drawing  them  in  fuddenly,  and  con- 
trailing  the  fphinfter  mufcles  of  thefe  ftarry  cells,  in 
order  to  fecure  thefe  tender  parts  from  danger ;  and 
alfo  of  proper  fecretory  dufts,  to  furnifh  and  depofit 
the  offeous  matter  that  forms  the  ftem  and  branches  as 
well  as  the  bafe  of  the  bone.  Mr  Ellis  affirms,  that  there 
are  ovaries  in  thefe  animals,  and  thinks  it  very  probable 
that  many  of  them  are  viviparous.   See  Corallines. 

GORGONS,  in  antiquity  and  mythology.  Au- 
thors are  not  agreed  in  the  account  they  give  of  the 
Gorgons.  The  poets  reprefent  them  as  three  fifters, 
whofe  names  were  Stheno,  Euryale^  and  Meduja  ;  llie 
latter  of  whom  was  mortal,  and,  having  been  deflower- 
ed by  Neptune,  was  killed  by  Perfeus  ;  tfie  two  for- 
mer were  fubjedl  neither  to  age  nor  death.  They  are 
dcfcribed  with^wings  on  their  flioulders,  v/ith  fcTpents 
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round  tlic-ir  heads,  their  hands  were  of  brafs,  and  their 
teeth  of  a  prodigious  fize,  fo  that  they  were  objeds 
of  terror  to  mankind.  After  the  death  of  Medufa, 
her  fjfters,  according  to  Virgil,  were  appointed  to  keep 
the  gate  of  the  palace  of  Pluto. 

Mullague  pratcrca  variarum  mcnjira  ferarum — 
GoRGoNES,  Harpyiiequi.—— 

Diodorus  Siculus  will  have  the  Gorgons  and  Amazons 
to  have  been  two  warlike  nations  ot  women,  who  in- 
habited that  part  of  Libya  which  lay  on  ihe  lake  Tri- 
tonidis.  The  extermination  of  thefe  female  nations  was 
not  effefted  till  Hercules  undertook  and  performed  it. 

Paufanias  fays,  the  Gorgons  wc'-e  the  daughters  of 
Phorbus;  after  whofe  death  Medufa,  his  daughter, 
reigned  over  the  people  dwelling  near  the  lake  Tri- 
tcinidis.  The  queen  was  paflionateiy  fond  of  hunting 
and  war,  fo  that  fhe  laid  the  neighbouring  countries 
quite  wafte.  At  laft,  Perfeus  having  made  war  on 
them,  and  killed  the  queen  herfelf,  when  he  came  to 
take  a  view  of  the  field  of  battle,  he  found  the  queen's 
corpfe  fo  extremely  beautiful,  that  he  ordered  her 
head  to  be  cut  off,  which  he  carried  with  him  to  fhow 
his  countrymen  the  Greeks,  who  could  not  behold  it 
without  being  ftruck  with  aftonifhmeut. 

Others  reprefcnt  them  as  a  kind  of  monfirous  wo- 
men, covered  with  hair,  who  lived  in  woods  and  fo- 
refts.  Others,  again,  make  them  animals,  refembling 
wild  fhecp,  whofe  eyes  had  a  poifonous  and  fatal  in- 
fluence. 

GORITIA,  or  GoRiTZ,  a  ftrong  town  of  Ger- 
many,  in  the  circle  of  Aultria,  and  duchy  of  Carniola, 
with  a  caltle  ;  feated  on  the  river  Lizonzo,  20  miles 
north-eail  of  Aquileia,  and  70  north-eait  oi  Venice. 
£.  Long.  1 3.  43.  N.  Lat.  46.  1 2. 

GORLifeuS  (Abkaham),  an  eminent  antiquary, 
was  born  at  Antwerp,  and  gained  a  reputation  by  coi- 
leAing  medals  and  other  antiques.  He  was  chiefly 
fond  of  the  rings  and  feals  of  the  ancients,  of  which 
he  publifhed  a  prodigious  number  in  1601,  fender  this 
title,  Dadyliotheca;  fi've  Annulorum  SlgiUarhun^  quorum 
■  apud prifcos  tarn  GrcECos  quam  Romanos  ujus  ex  ferro,  are, 
argento,  et  attro,  Promptuarium.  I'his  \vas  the  hvlt  part 
of  the  work  :  the  fecond  was  intituled,  Variariim  Gmi- 
marum,  qulbtis  aniiquitas  in  fignnndo  uti  folita  fculptura. 
This  work  has  undergone  leveral  editions,  the  belt  of 
which  is  that  of  Leyden,  1695  :  for  it  not  only  con- 
tains a  vaft  number  of  cuts,  but  alfo  a  Ihort  exphca- 
tion  of  them  by  Gronovius.  in  i6g8,  he  pubhihed  a 
colleaion  of  medals :  which,  however,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Scaligerana,  it  is  not  fafe  always  to  truil.  Gorlssus 
pitched  upon  Delft  for  the  place  of  his  refidence,  and 
■died  there  in  1609.  His  coUeftions  of  antiques  were 
fold  by  his  heirs  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

GORLITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Lufa- 
tia,  fubjcd  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  It  is  a  hand- 
fome  ftrong  place,  and  feated  on  the  river  Neifie,  in 
E.  Long.  15.  15.  N.  Lat.  51.  10. 

GOKTERIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  poly - 
gamia  fruRanea  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clal's 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
llie  49th  order,  Compofua.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ; 
the  pappus  woolly  ;  the  florets  of  the  radius  ligulated 
•r  plane ;  the  calyx  imbricated  with  fpinous  icales. 

GOSHAWK.    See  Falco. 

GOSHEN  (anc.  geog.),  a  canton  of  Egypt,  which 
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Jofeph  procured  for  his  father  and  his  brelliren  when  Goflar 
they  came  to  dwell  in  Egypt,  it  was  the  mod  fruit- 
ful  part  of  the  country:  and  its  name  feems  to  be  de-  °  yp'""^- 
rived  from  the  Hebrew,  GeJIicm,  which  fignlfies  "rain;" 
becaufe  this  province  lying  very  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was  expofed  to  rains,  v;hich  were  very  rare  in 
other  cantons,  and  more  efpecially  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Calmet  does  not  queltion  but  that  Goilien,  which  Jo- 
ftiua  (x.  4i.xi.  16.  XV,  51.)  makes  part  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  is  the  fame  as  the  land  of  Goflien,  which 
was  given  to  Jacob  and  his  fonsby  Pharaoh  king  of  E- 
gypt  ;  (Gen.  xlvi.  28),  It  is  certain  that  this  coun- 
try lay  between  Palelline  and  the  city  of  Tanais,  and 
that  the  allotment  of  the  Plebrews  reached  fouthward 
as  far  as  the  Nile,  ( Jo(h.  xiii.  3.) 

GOSLAR,  a  large  and  ancient  town  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  in  the  territory  of  Brunfwick;  it  is  a  free 
imperial  city,  and  it  was  here  that  gunpowder  was  firil 
invented,  by  a  monk  as  Is  generally  fuppofed.  It  is  a 
large  place,  but  the  buildings  are  in  the  ancient  tafte. 
In  1728,  280  houfes,  and  St  Stephen's  fine  church,, 
were  reduced  to  afhes.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,, 
rear  the  river  Gofe,  and  near  it  are  rich  mines  of  iron. 
The  inhabitants  are  famous  for  brewing  excellent  beer. 
E.  Long.  3.  37.  N.  Lat.  51.  jj. 

GOSPEL,  the  hiftory  of  the  life,  aftions,  death, 
refurretlion,  afcenfion,  and  dodlrine  of  Jefus  Chrifl:. — 
The  word  is  Saxon,  and  of  the  fame  import  with  the 
Latin  term  evaitgeUum,  which  fignlfies  glad  tidings,  or 
good  news. 

This  hiilory  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  St  Mat- 
thevA,  St  Mark,  St  Luke,  and  St  John  ;  who  front- 
thence  are  called  cvatigeTiJls .  The  Chriflian  church 
neCiir  acknowledged  any  more  than  tliefe  four  gofpels  as 
canonical  ;  notwithllanding  which,  feveral  apocryphal' 
gofpels  are  handed  down  to  us,  and  others  are  entirely 
loft. 

GOSPORT,  a  town  of  Hampfhlre,  79  miles  from' 
London,  in  the  parifh  of  Alverllock.  It  has  a  ferry 
over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  to  Portfmouth,  and  is 
a  large  town  and  of  great  trade,  efpecially  in  time  of 
war.  'i'ravellers  choofc  to  lodge  here,  where  every 
thing  is  cheaper  and  more  commodious  for  them  than" 
at  Portfmouth.  The  ri^outh  of  the  harbour,  which  is- 
not  fo  broad  here  as  the  Thames  at  VVeltminller,  is  fe- 
cured  on  this  fide  by  four  forts,  and  a  platform  of  above 
20  cannon  level  with  the  water.  Here  is  a  noble  ho- 
fpital  built  for  the  cure  of  the  fick  and  wounded  fail- 
ors  in  the  fervice  of  the  navy  ;  befides  a  free  fchool. 

GOSSAMER  is  the  name  of  a  fine  filmy  fubllance, . 
like  cobwebs,  which  is.feen  to  float  in  the  air,  in  clear 
days  in  autumn,  and  is  more  obfcrvabk  in  ftubble- 
fields,  and  upon  furze  and  other  low  bufhes.  This  is  ► 
probably  formed  by  the  flying  fpider,  which,  in  tra- 
verfing  the  air  for  food,  fhoots  out  thefe  threads  from 
its  anus,  which  are  borne  down  by  the  dew,  &c. 

GOSSYPiUM,  or  Cotton  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of 
plants-;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Columriifcra:.  The  calyx  is  double,  the- 
exterlor  one  trifid  ;  the  capfule  quadrilocular ;  the 
feeds  wrapt  in  cotton-wool.  There  are  four  fpeci&s, 
all  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates  1.  The  herba- 
ceutn,  or  common  herbaceous  cotton,  hath  an  htrba- 
ceoui  finooth  (talk  two  feet  high,  branching  upwards  5; 
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CoiTypium  five-Iobed  fmooth  leaves;  and  yellow  flowers  from  the 
-ends  of  the  branches,  fucceeded  by  roundilli  capfules 
full  of  feed  and  cotton.  2.  The  hirfutum,  or  hairy 
American  cotton,  hath  hairy  ftalks  branching  laterally 
two  or  three  feet  high  :  palmated,  three  and  five  lobed 
hairy  leaves  ;  and  yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  large 
oval  pods  furnifhed  with  feeds  and  cotton.  3.  The  bar- 
badenfe,  or  Barbadoes  flirubby  cotton,  hath  a  (hrubby 
llalk  branching  four  or  five  feet  high,  three-lobed 
fmooth  leaves,  glandulous  underneath;  and  yellow  flow- 
ers fucceeded  by  oval  pods,  containing  feeds  and  cot- 
ton. 4.  The  arborenm,  or  tree  cotton,  hath  an  up- 
right woody  perennial  fl;alk,  branching  fix  or  eight  feet 
high  ;  palmated,  four  or  five  lobed  fmooth  leaves;  and 
ye-llow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  large  pods  filled  with  feeds 
and  cotton. 

The  firft  three  fpecies  are  annual,  but  the  fourth  Is 
perennial  both  in  root  and  ftalk.  In  warm  countries 
thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in  great  quantities  in  the 
fields  for  the  fake  of  the  cotton  they  produce;  but  the 
firft  fpecies  is  moft  generally  cultivated.  The  pods  are 
fometimes  as  large  as  middhng-fized  apples,  clofely 
filled  with  the  cotton  furrounding  the  feed.  When 
thefe  plants  are  raifed  in  this  country,  they  mud  be 
continually  kept  in  a  warm  ftove,  where  they  will  pro- 
duce feeds  and  cotton.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds. 
See  Cotton. 

The  American  Ifiands  produce  cotton  flirubs  of  va- 
rious fizes,  which  rife  and  grow  up  without  any  cul- 
ture; efpecially  in  low  and  raarfhy  grounds.  Their 
produce  is  of  a  pale  red ;  fome  paler  than  others ;  but 

fhort  that  it  cannot  be  fpun.  None  of  this  is  brought 
to  Europe,  though  it  might  be  ufefuHy  employed  in 
making  of  hats.  The  little  that  is  picked  up,  ferves 
to  make  matrafles  and  pillows. 

The  cotton-flirubs  that  fupplics  our  manufa£lures,  re- 
quires a  dry  and  flony  foil,  and  thrives  beft  in  grounds 
xhzi  have  already  been  tilled.  Not  but  that  the  plant 
appears  more  flourifliing  in  frefh  lands  than  in  thofc 
which  are  exhaufted ;  but  while  it  produces  more 
wood,  it  bears  lefs  fruit. 

A  weftern  expofure  is  fitteil  for  it.  The  culture  of 
it  becrinsin  March  and  April,  and  continues  during  the 
firft  fpring-rains.  Holts  are  made  at  feven  or  eight 
feet  diftance  from  each  other,  and  a  few  feeds  thrown 
in.  When  they  are  grown  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix 
inches,  all  the  ftems  are  pulled  up,  except  two  or  three 
cf  the  ftrongeft.  Thefe  are  cropped  twice  before  the 
end  of  Auguft.  This  precaution  is  the  more  neceffary, 
as  the  wood  bears  no  fruit  till  after  the  fecond  prun- 
ing; and,  if  the  flirub  vi'as  fufFered  to  grow  more  than 
four  feet  high,  the  crop  would  not  be  the  greater,  nor 
the  fruit  fo  eafily  gathered.  The  fame  m.ethod  is  pur- 
sued for  three  years ;  for  fo  long  the  flirub  may  conti- 
nue, if  it  cannot  conveniently  be  renewed  oftener  with 
the  profped  of  an  advantage  that  will  compenfate  the 
trouble. 

This  ufeful  plant  will  not  thrive  if  great  attention  is 
not  paid  to  pluck  up  the  weeds  that  grow  about  it.  Fre- 
quent rains  will  promote  its  growth  ;  but  they  muft 
not  be  inceffant.  Dry  weather  is  particularly  neceffary 
ill  the  months  of  March  and  April,  which  is  the  time 
of  gathering  the  cotton,  to  prevent  it  from  being  dif- 
colouied  and  fpotted. 

When  it  is  all  gathered  In,  the  feeds  muft  be  picked 


out  from  the  wool  with  which  they  are  naturally  mix- 
ed. This  is  done  by  means  of  a  cotton-mlU  ;  which  is 
an  engine  compofed  of  two  rods  of  hard  wood,  about 
18  feet  long,  18  lines  In  circumference,  and  fluted 
two  lines  deep.  They  are  confined  at  both  ends,  fo  as 
to  leave  no  more  diftance  between  them  than  is  necef- 
fary for  the  feed  to  flip  through.  At  one  end  is  a 
kind  of  little  millftone,  which,  being  put  in  motion 
with  the  foot,  turns  the  roads  in  contrary  direftions. 
They  feparate  the  cotton,  and  throw  out  the  feed  con- 
tained in  it. 

GOTHA,a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  In  £. 
Long.  10.  36.  N.  Lat.  51.  Some  fancy  this  town  had 
Its  name  from  the  Goths,  and  that  they  fortified  It  in 
their  march  to  Italy  ;  but  it  was  only  a  village  till  fur- 
rounded  with  walls  by  the  bifhop  of  Mentz  in  964.  It 
Is  fituated  in  a  fine  plain  on  the  river  Leina,  well  built 
and  ftrongly  fortified.  Here  are  two  handfome  churches 
and  a  very  good  hofpital.  Its  chief  trade  Is  in  dyers 
wood,  of  which  they  have  three  crops,  but  the  third 
grows  wild.  The  neighbouring  country  produces  a 
vaft  deal  of  corn.  The  caftle  or  ducal  palace  of  Gotha 
was  rebuilt  in  the  16th  century  by  duke  Erneft,  fur- 
named  the  Pious,  who  caufed  both  that  and  the  town 
to  be  encompaffed  with  ditches  and  ramparts  ;  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Friedenji'ien,  or  the  Cajlle  of  Peace,  in  op- 
pofition  to  its  ancient  name  of  Grinmerjlein ^  Or  the  Cajlle 
of  the  Furies.  It  is  fituated  on  a  neighbouring  emi- 
nence, from  whence  there  is  a  vaft  profpedl  of  a  fruit- 
ful plain.  In  one  of  the  apartments  there  Is  a  collec- 
tion of  valuable  rarities,  and  a  noble  library. 

The  dukedom  of  Saxe  Gotha  Is  about  30  miles 
long,  and  12  broad.  The  reigning  duke  Is  Lewis 
Erneft,  born  in  1745,  and  married  to  the  princefs 
Mai  la  Charlotte  of  Saxe  Metiingen,  by  whom  he  has 
iffue.  He  Is  the  Lead  of  the  Erneftine  line  of  Saxony, 
defcended  from  the  eleftor  John  Frederick  the  Magna- 
nimous, who  was  deprived  of  the  eleftorate  by  the'  em- 
peror Charles  V.  In  1574;  fince  which  the  youngeft 
branch  called  the  libertine  has  enjoyed  It.  He  has  feveral 
otiier  principalities  befides  that  of  Saxe  Goiha;  and  his 
revenues  are  computed  at  L.  200,000  a  year,  with 
which  he  maintains  about  3000  regular  troops.  As 
he  Is  the  moft  powerful  of  all  the  Saxon  princes  of  the 
Ernelllne  branch  ;  fo  of  all  the  courts  of  Saxony,  next 
to  tliat  of  Drefden,  he  has  the  moft  numerous  and  the 
moft  m'agnlficent.  His  guards  are  v"ell  clothed,  his  li- 
veries rich,  and  his  tables  ferved  with  more  elegance 
than  profufion.  And  yet  by  the  prudent  management 
of  his  public  finances,  his  fubjefts  are  the  leaft  bur- 
dened with  taxes  of  any  ftatc  in  Germany.  The  reli- 
gion Is  Lutheran. 

GOTHARD,  one  of  the  higheft  mountains  of 
Switzerland  ;  and  from  the  top,  where  there  is  an  hofpi- 
tal for  monks,  is  one  of  the  fineft  profpccts  In  the 
world.  It  Is  eight  miles  from  Ald^jrf. 

GOTHEBORG,  or  Gothenburg,  or  Goitenburg, 

See  GoTTfcNBUKC. 

GOTHIC,  in  general,  whatever  has  any  relation  to 
the  Goths  :  thus  we  fay,  Gothic  cuftoms,  Gothic  ar- 
chitefture,  &c.    See  Arch itecture. 

GOTHLAND,  the  moft  fouthern  province  of 
Sweden,  being  apeninfula,  encompaffed  on  three  fides 
by  the  Baltic  Sea,  or  the  channel  at  the  entrance  vf  it. 

It 
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Ooth?.  It  Is  divided  into  feveral  parts,  which  are,  E;ill  Goth- 
""V"""  land,  Well  Gothland,  Smaland,  Halland,  Bleaking, 
and  Schonen.  it  was  a  long  time  in  the  pofTefTion  of 
the  kings  of  Denmark,  buc  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in 
1654.  The  principal  towns  of  Gothland  are  Calmar, 
Landfcroon,  Chriftianople,  Daleburg,  Gothenburg, 
Helmftat,  Lunden,  Mahnone,  and  Vexio. 

GOTHS,  a  warlike  nation,  and  above  all  others 
famous  in  the  Roman  hlAory,  came  originally  out  of 
Scandinavia  (the  name  by  which  the  ancients  diltin- 
guifhed  the  prefent  countries  of  S  weden,  Norway,  Lap- 
land, and  Finmark).  According  to  the  mod  probable 
accounts,  they  were  the  fird  inhabitants  of  thofe  coun- 
tries ;  and  from  thence  fent  colonies  into  the  iflands  of 
the  Baltic,  the  Cimbrlan  Cherfonefus,  and  the  adja- 
cent places  yet  dcftitute  of  inhabitants.  The  time  of 
their  tiril  fettling  in  Scandinavia,  and  the  time  when 
they  fird  peopled  with  their  colonies  the  abovemention- 
ed  iflands  and  Cherfonefus,  are  equally  uncertain;  tho' 
the  Gothic  annals  fuppofe  the  latter  to  have  happened 
in  the  time  of  Serug  the  great  grandfather  of  Abra- 
ham. This  fiird  migration  of  the  Goths  is  faid  to  have 
been  condu6led  by  their  king  Eric  ;  in  which  all  the 
ancient  Gothic  chronicles,  as  well  as  the  Danifn  and 
Svvedilli  ones,  agree.  Their  fecond  migration  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  happened  many  ages  after;  when,  the 
abovementloned  countries  being  overdocked  with 
people,  Berig,  at  that  time  king  of  the  Goths,  went 
out  with  a  fleet  in  qued  of  new  fettlements.  He  landed 
in  the  country  of  the  Ulmeruglans,  now  Pomerania, 
drove  out  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  divided  their  lands 
among  his  followers.  He  fell  next  upon  the  Vandals, 
whofe  country  bordered  on  that  of  the  Ulmeruglans, 
and  overcame  them  ;  but  inftead  of  forcing  them  to  a- 
bandoii  their  country,  he  only  made  them  diare  their 
poffefiions  with  the  Goths. 

The  Goths  who  had  fettled  In  Pomerania  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Germany  being  greatly  Incrcafed,  In- 
fomuch  that  the  country  could  no  longer  contain  them, 
they  undertook  a  third  migration  In  great  numbers, 
under  Fillmer  furnamed  the  Great,  their  fifth  prince 
after  leaving  Scandinavia  ;  and  taking  their  route  ead- 
ward,  entered  Scythia,  advanced  to  the  Cimmerian 
Bofphorus,  and,  driving  out  the  Cimmerians,  fettled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palus  Mceotls.  Thence 
in  procefs  of  time,  being  greatly  increafed  in  Scy- 
thia, they  refoived  to  feek  new  fettlements ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly taking  their  route  eadward,  they  traverfed 
feveral  countries,  and  at  length  returned  into  Ger- 
many. 

Their,  leader  in  this  expedition  was  the  celebrated 
V/odea,  called  alfo  Voclen,  Othen,  Oden,  Godan,  and 
Guadan.  Of  this  Woden  many  wonderful  things  are 
related  In  the  Sueo-gothic  chronicles.  He  was  king  of 
the  Afgardians,  whom  the  northern  writers  will  have 
to  be  the  fame  with  a  people  called  Afpurg'ians  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  By  Strabo  they  are 
placed  near  the  Cimmerian  Bofphoms.  Afpurgia  was 
the  metropolis  of  a  province  which  Strabo  calls  Afia; 
and  Woden  and  his  followers  are  dyled  by  the  ancient 
Gothic  writers  Af<z,  ylficna,  and  Afiotts.  The  kings 
of  Afpurgia  were  maders  of  all  that  part  of  Scythia 
which  lay  to  the  wedward  of  Imaus,  and  was  by  the 
I^atlns  called  Szytb'ia  intra  Imaum^  or  **  Scythia  within 
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At  what  time  Woden  reigned  In  tlils  country,  is 
quite  uncertain  ;  but  all  hldorlans  agree,  that  he  went 
out  In  qued  of  new  fettlements  with  Incredible  num- 
bers of  people  following  him.  He  fird  entered  Roxo- 
lania,  comprehending  the  countries  of  Pruflia,  Livo- 
nia, and  great  part  of  Mufcovy.  From  thence  he  went 
by  fea  into  the  north  parts  of  Germany  ;  and  having 
reduced  Saxony  and  Jutland,  he  at  lad  fettled  in  Swe- 
den, where  he  reigned  till  his  death,  and  became  fo  fa- 
mous that  his  name  reached  all  countries,  and  he  wms 
by  the  northern  nations  wordiipped  as  a  god.  He  is 
fuppofed  to  have  brought  with  him  the  Runic  charac- 
ters out  of  Afia,  and  to  have  taught  the  northern  na- 
tions the  art  of  poetry  ;  whence  he  Is  dyled  the  father 
of  the  Scaldi  or  Scaldri,  their  poets,  who  defcribed  la 
verfe  the  exploits  of  the  great  men  of  their  nation,  as 
the  bards  did  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons. 

The  Romans  dilHnguifhed  the  Goths  into  two  claf- 
fes  ;  the  Odrogoths  and  Vifigoths.  Thefe  names  they 
received  before  they  left  Scandinavia,  the  Vifgoths  be- 
ing foftened  by  the  Latins  from  JVeftsrogoihs ,  or  thofe 
who  Inhabited  the  wedern  part  of  Scandinavia,  as  the 
Odrogoths  were  thofe  who  Inhabittd  the  eadern  part 
of  that  country.  Their  hidory  affords  nothing  of  mo- 
ment till  the  time  of  their  quarrelling  with  the  Ro- 
mans; which  happened  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Caracalla,  fon  to  Severus.  After  that  time  their  hidory 
becomes  fo  clofely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, that  for  the  mod  remarkable  particulars  of  it 
we  mud  refer  to  the  article  Rome.  After  the  dedruc- 
t  on  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Heruli,  the  Odro- 
goths, under  their  king  Theodoric,  became  maders  of 
the  greated  part  of  Italy,  having  overcome  and  put  to 
death  Odoacer  king  of  the  Heruh  in  494.  They  re- 
tained their  dominion  In  this  country  till  the  year  553; 
when  they  were  finally  conquered  by  Narfes,  the  em- 
peror Judlnlan's  general:  See  (Hidory  of)  Italy. 
The  Vifigoths  fettled  in  Spain  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Honorius,  where  they  founded  a  kingdom  whicK 
continued  till  the  country  was  fubdued  by  the  Saracensj 
fee  the  article  Spain. 

The  Goths  were  famous  for  their  hofpitallty  and 
kindnefs  to  drangers,  even  before  they  embraced  the 
Chridian  religion.  Nay,  It  Is  faid,  that  from  their 
being  eminently  good,  they  were  called  Goths,  by  the 
neighbouring  nations  ;  that  name,  according  to  Gro- 
tius  and  mod  other  writers,  being  derived  from  the 
German  word  which  fignlfies  "  good."  They 

encouraged,  fays  Dio,  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  above 
all  other  barbarous  or  foreign  nations,  and  often  chofe 
kings  from  among  their  philo'fophers.  Polygamy  was, 
not  only  allowed  but  countenanced  among  them;  every 
one  being  vaked  or  refptded  according  to  the  number 
of  his  wives.  By  fo  many  wives  they  had  ah  incre- 
dible number  of  children,  of  whom  they  kept  but  one 
at  home,  fending  oui  the  ved  in  qued  of  new  fettle- 
ments ;  and  hence  thofe  fw  arms  ot  people  which  over- 
ran fo  many  countries.  AVith  them  adultery  was  a  ca- 
pital crime,  and  irremifi;bly  punldied  with  death.  This 
ieverlty,  and  like.vife  polygamy,  prevailed  among  them 
when  they  were  known  to  the  Romans  only  by  the 
name  of  Gclcs  (their  m.od  ancient  name) ;  as  appearis. 
from  the  poet  Menander,  vs'ho  was  himfclf  one  of  that 
nation  ;  and  from  Horace,  who  greatly  commends  the- 
chaitity  of  their  women.    Their  lawa  fell  little  fhort  of 
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Gnthofved,  thofc  of  the  ancient  Rmoans.  Their  government  was 
monarchical ;  their  rehgion  was  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Germans  or  Celtes  ;  and  their  drefs 
is  defcrlbed  by  Apolh'naris  Sidonius  in  the  fcUowing 
words:  "  They  are  fliod  (fays  he)  with  high  flioes 
made  of  hair,  and  reacliing  up  to  their  ankles  ;  their 
knees,  thighs,  and  legs,  are  without  any  covering  ; 
their  garments  of  various  colours  fcarce  reaching  to  the 
knee  ;  their  fleeves  only  cover  the  top  of  their  arms ; 
they  wear  green  caffbcks  with  a  red  border;  their  belts 
hang  on  their  fhoulder ;  their  ears  are  covered  with 
twiftcd  locks  ;  'they  ufc  hooked  lances  and  mifiile  wea- 
pons." 


Gottingen. 


GOTHOFRED,  or  Godfrey,  (Denis  or  Diony- 
fius),  an  eminent  civil  lawyer,  born  of  an  illuftrious 
houfe  at  Paris,  in  1549.  Finding  his  country  invol- 
ved in  the  cnnfufion  of  the  leaguers,  he  accepted  of  a 
profefibr's  chair  at  Geneva,  until  he  was  patronized 
and  employed  by  Henry  IV.  ;  but  being  afterwards 
Uripped  of  his  employments  as  a  huguenot,  he  at 
length  retired  to  Heidelburg,  from  whence  no  offers 
were  able  to  detach  him.  He  was,  however,  difap- 
pointed  of  his  intention  to  end  his  days  there  ;  for  the 
difturbances  that  broke  out  in  the  Palatinate  obliged 
him,  in  1621,  to  take  refuge  in  Strafburg,  where  he 
died  the  following  year.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
books.;  but  his  principal  work  is  the  Corpus  Juris  Ci- 
vilis  cum.  not  is. 

iGoTHOFRED  (Theodore),  fon  of  the  former,  was 
born  at  Geneva  in  1580.  As  foon  as  he  had  finifhed 
his  ftudies,  he  went  to  Paris  ;  where  he  conformed  to 
the  Romifli  religion,  and  applied  with  indefatigable  in- 
duilry  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  that  of  France  particu- 
larly, wherein  he  became  very  eminent,  as  appears  by 
his  works.  In  1632,  the  king  made  him  one  of  his 
hifloriographers,  with  a  ftipend  of  3000  livres  ;  and,  in 
1636,  he  was  fent  to  Cologn,  to  aflill  at  the  treaty  of 
peace  negociating  there,  on  the  part  of  France,  by  the 
cardinal  of  L-yons.  This  treaty  being  removed  to 
Manlier,  Gothofred  was  fent  thither,  where  he  drew 
up  Memoirs  on  the  fubjedl;  and  continued  in  that  city, 
in  the  king's  fervlce,  to  his  death  in  1  649.  His  princi- 
pal work  Is  his  "Account  of  the  Ceremonial  of  the  kings 
of  France." 

Gothofred  (James),  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1587.  Applying  liimfeli  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  law,  he  obtained  the  profefTor's  chair 
there,  was  made  counfellor  of  the  city,  and  was  feve- 
ral  times  employed  in  France,  Germany,  Piedmont, 
and  Switzerland,  to  negociate  their  afFaiisin  the  name 
of  the  repubUc.  He  died  in  1562;  and  his  chief 
work  is  his  Codex  Theodofianusy  cum  perpetuh  commenta- 
riis,  ISc. 

Gothofred  (Denis),  fon  of  Theodore  above  men- 
tioned, was  born  at  Paris  in  1615.  He  ftudied  hiftory 
after  his  father's  example  ;  became  as  eminent  in  that 
department  of  knowledge  ;  and  obtained  the  reverhon 
of  his  father's  place  of  hiftoriographer  royal,  from 
liouis  Xin.  when  he  was  but  25  years  of  age.  He 
publifhed  his  father's  Cei-ernonial  of  France ;  fiaiflied  his 
Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Commines  ;  and  was  preparing  a 
Jlifiory  of  Charles  VIII.  when  he  died  in  1 68 1.  It  was 
publifhed  by  his  eldeft  fon,  Dennis,  in  1684. 

GOTTENBURG,  a  rich  and  ilrong  town  of  Weft 
"Gothland,  in  Sweden,  with  a  good  harbour,  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  river  Gothelba  ;  which  is  the  beft  (itiiated  Gotten- 
for  foreign  trade  of  any  in  Sweden,  as  it  lies  without 
the  Sound.    It  occupies  the  fite  of  an  ancient  town, 
named  Lodefe,  which  was  built  by  Gullavus  Vafa;  and 
belnit  endowed  with  coniiderable  privileges,  foon  be- 
came the  great  emporium  for  the  trade  of  the  vvfeltein 
provinces.   Charles  IX.  when  duke  of  Gothland,  having 
in  1 604  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  town  in  the  ifland 
of  Hifingen  at  no  great  diftance  from  Lodefe,  called  it 
Gotheborg  (fince  corrupted  into  Gotiailnrg) in  honour 
of  his  duchy.  Upon  hiaacceffion  to  the  throne,  he  erefted. 
in  his  new  town  a  trading  coi5ipany;  drew  thither  many 
foreigners,  particularly  the  Dutch,  to  whom  he  allowed 
an  exemption  from  all  duties  of  export  and  import  during 
20  years;  a  corps  of  Englifh  and  Scotch  troops,  un- 
der the  comm.and  of  William  Stewart;  and  granted  to 
the  Calvinifts  eftabliftied  therein  the  free  exercife  of 
their  religion,  the  firft  place  in  Sweden  where  this  tole- 
ration was  permitted.    The  town,  being  in  161 1  re- 
duced to  afhes  by  the  Danes,  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign 
of  Guftavus  Adolphus  in  its  ptefent  fituatlon,  and  ob- 
tained a  confirmation  of  its  ancient  rights,  with  tha 
grant  of  feveral  additional  privileges. — It  is  built  in  a 
very  fingnlar  fituatlon.    At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the 
fea  is  a  marihy  plain,  fcarcely  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  breadth,  watered  by  the  rivers  Gotha  and  Moldal, 
and  almoft  entirely  inclofed  with  high  ridges  of  rocks, 
fo  bare  and  rugged,  that  they  fcarcely  produce  alingle 
blade  of  grafs,  and  exhibit  as  barren  an  appearance  as 
the  fummits  of  the  loftieft  Alps.    Gottenburg  flands 
partly  upon  the  ridges,  and  partly  in  the  plain  ;  and 


is  divided  from  thefe  diff'erent  fituations  into  the  Up- 
per and  Lower  Town.  The  latter  is  entirely  level,  in- 
terfered by  feveral  canals  in  the  manner  of  the  Dutch 
towns  ;  and  its  houfes  are  all  conllrudted  upon  piles  : 
the  upper  part  hangs  on  the  declivities  ;  and  rows  of 
buildings  rife  one  above  the  other  like  the  feats  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. The  whole  Is  regularly  fortified ;  and  its  cir- 
cumference is  near  three  miles,  exclufiveof  the  fuburbs, 
called  Haga,  which  lie  towards  the  harbour.  The 
ftreets  are  all  uniformly  ftraight :  a  few  of  the  houfes 
are  of  brick;  but  the  generality  are  conftrufted  with 
wood  painted  red.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  two 
chains  of  rocks,  and  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Its  entrance  is  defended  by  the  fort  of  NewElf- 
fborg,  which  ttands  upon  a  fmall  rocky  ifland,  and  con- 
tains a  garrifcn  of  250  men.  There  has  been  lately 
eftablilhed  at  Gottenburg  a  Royal  Society  of  Sciences 
and  Literature,  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  Upfala. — Mr 
Coxe  was  informed  by  a  merchant  who  had  refided  2  2 
years  at  Gottenburg,  that,  during  tLtt  period,  its  po- 
pulation had  increafed  confiderably,  and  that  it  now 
contained  about  30,000  inhabitants.  This  flourifiiing 
flate  \i  attributed  to  the  extenfion  of  its  commerce, 
particularly  its  Eaft  India  Company,  and  the  fuccefs 
of  the  herring  filhery.  An  Englifti  conful  and  feve- 
ral merchants  of  our  nation  refide  at  Gottenburg:  and 
a  chapel,  with  a  regular  chaplain,  is  appropriated  to 
their  ufe.     E  Long.  11.  50.  N.  Lat.  57.44. 

GOTTINGEN,  a  confiderable  town  of  Lower 
Saxony  in  Germany,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick  ; 
formerly  free  and  imperial,  but  now  fubjeft  to  the 
eleclcr  of  Hanover.  Here  his  late  Majefty  George  II. 
founded  an  univerlity.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Leinc, 
in  E.  Long.  10.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  32. 
4  GOTTOR^*^ 
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Gottorp  GOTTORP,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Kefwic,  in 
Goudt  I^enmark,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  Got- 
^,     ^  ,'    torp,  where  the  duke  has  a  very  fine  palace. 

GOUANIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monoe- 
cla  order,  belonging  to  the  polygainia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  of  the  hermaphrodite  is  quinquefid ;  there  is 
no  corolla  ;  there  are  five  anthcras  covered  with  an  ela- 
flic  calyptra  or  hood  ;  the  llyle  trifid  ;  the  fruit,  infe- 
rior to  the  receptacle  of  the  flow^er,  divifible  into  three 
feeds.  The  male  is  like  the  hermaphrodite,  but  wanting 
ftigma  and  germen. 

GOUDA,  or  TuRGow,  'a  confiderable  town  of 
South  Holland,  in  the  United  Provinces,  remarkable 
for  its  ftately  church.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Iffcl,  in 
E.  Long.  4.  37.  N.  Lat.  52.  2. 

GOUDT  (Henry),  ufually  called  Count  Goudt ^  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Utrecht,  in  1570;  and  was 
a  knight  of  the  Palatinate.  Being  paflionately  fond  of 
the  arts,  particularly  painting  and  engraving,  and  de- 
firous  of  engaging  in  them,  he  applied  liimfelf  diligent- 
ly to  drawing,  and  made  a  great  proficiency  therein. 
He  went' to  Rome,  to  examine  the  works  of  the  great 
matters  in  that  city.  Here  he  contra£led  an  intimacy 
with  that  excellent  artift  Adam  Elflieimer ;  ftudied 
his  manner  of  penciling^  defigning,  and  colouring; 
and  made  his  works  models  for  his  own  imitation. 
He  pre-engaged  all  the  piAurcs  that  his  friend  and 
favourite  could  finifh,  and  even  paid  liberally  for 
them  before-hand  ;  by  which  means  he  found  himfelf 
in  poffeffion  of  a  molt  defirable  treafure.  Thofe  pic- 
tures which  Goudt  himfelf  painted  were  neatly  and  de- 
licately touched,  in  colour  and  pencil  refembling  El- 
fheimer,  though  they  were  in  no  degree  equal  to  the 
paintings  of  that  admirable  matter.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  a  young  woman  who  was  in  love 
with  him,  and  defirous  of  fixing  his  afFedlions  upon 
her,  gave  him  in  his  drink  a  love  philtre  ;  which,  how- 
ever, terminated  in  a  very  melancholy  manner,  by  de- 
priving him  totally  of  his  fenfes ;  and  in  the  dreadful 
flate  of  idiotifm  he  dragged  on  a  miferable  life  to  the 
age  of  69,  his  death  happening  in  1639.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  though  lott  to  every  other  fubjeft,  when 
painting  was  fpoken  of  he  would  difcourfe  upon  it  in  a 
very  rational  manner. 

Goudt  pra<9:ifed  engraving  as  well  as  painting,  and 
made  feven  beautiful  prints  after  the  pictures  of  Elfhei- 
mer,  which  are  well  known  to  the  curious,  and  are  to 
be  met  with  in  moft  choice  colledlions.  He  worked 
with  the  graver  only,  in  a  very  neat  ftylc;  and  produced 
a  moft  powerful  efFeft,  not  by  ftrengthening  the  ttrokes, 
according  to  the  ufual  method,  but  by  crofling  them 
with  a4ditional  ttrokes,  equally  neat,  and  that  five  or 
fix  times,  one  over  another,  in  the  deep  fliadows.  Con- 
fidering  the  precifion  with  which  he  executed  his  en- 
gravings, the  freedom  of  handling  the  graver  which 
may  be  difcovered  in  them,  is  very  aftonifhing.  The 
weeds  and  other  parts  of  the  fore  ground  in  that-ad- 
mirable print  of  the  Ceres,  are  very  finely  expreffed.  The 
heads  of  the  figures  are  corredlly  drawn,  and  the  other 
extremities  are  managed  in  a  judicious  manner.  The 
feven  prints  done  by  him,  from  Elflteimer,  mentioned 
above,  are,  i.  Ceres  drinking  from  a  pitcher.  An  old 
woman  appears  holding  a  candle  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  and  a  boy  naked  ftanding  by  her  is  laughing 
and  pointing  at  the  goddefs  j  for  which  contempt  he 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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was  metamorphofed  by  her  into  a  frog.    The  powerful  Goverii.' 
and  ftriking  effeft  of  this  engraving  cannot  be  properly  '^^'^^ 
defcribed.    This  print  is  dittinguifhed  alfo  by  the  name  ',' 
of  the/o^^rj;.    2.  The  flight  into  Egypt  :'A  night- 
fcene,  in  which  the  moon  and  ftars  are  introduced  with  " 
great  fuccef-^,  _  3.  The  angel  with  Tobit,  who  is  draw- 
ing a  fifli  by  his  fide.    The  back-ground  is  a  landfcape; 
the  weeds  in  the  foreground,  and  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in.  front,  as  well  as  the  foliage  and  weeds  hanging 
from  them,  are  beautifully  expreffed.    4.  The  angel 
with  Tobit,  crofling  a  ftream  of  water:  The  back- 
ground, a  landfcape.    5.  Baucis  and  Philemon  enter- 
taining Jupiter  and  Mercury,    6.  A  landfcape,  called 
the  Aurora,  reprefenting  the  dawn  of  day.    The  t'StQi 
is  very  beautiful.    7.  The  beheading  of  St  John  in 
prifon,  a  very  fmall  upright  oval  print,  which  is  by  far 
the  fcarceft. 

GOVERNMENT,  in  general.  Is  the  polity  of  a 
ftate,  or  an  orderly  power  conttituted  for  the  public 
good. 

Civil  government  was  inttituted  for  the  prefervatlon  • 
and  advancement -of  mens  civil  interetts,  and  for  the 
better  fecurity  of  their  lives,  hberties,  and  properties. 
The  ufe  and  neceffity  of  government  is  fuch,  that  there 
never  w-as  an  age  or  country  without  fome  fort  of  civil 
authority :  but  as  men  are  feldom  unanimous  in  the 
means  of  attaining  their  ends,  fo  their  differences  In  o- 
pinion  in  relation  to  government  has  produced  a  variety 
of  forms  of  it.  To  enumerate  them  would  be  to  re- 
capitulate the  hittory  of  the  whole  earth.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Montefquieu,  and  moft  other  writers,  they  may 
in  general  be  reduced  to  one  of  thefe  three  kinds. 
I.  The  republican.  2.  •  The  monarchical.  3.  The 
defpotic. — The  firft  Is  that,  where  the  people  in  a  bo- 
dy, or  only  a  part  of  the  people,  have  the  fovereign 
power  ;  the  fecond,  where  one  alone  governs,  but  by- 
fixed  and  eftablifhed  laws  ;  but  in  the  defpotic  govern- 
ment, one  perfon  alone,  without  law  and  without  rule, 
dlrefts  every  thing  by  his  own  will  and  caprice.  See  the 
article  Law,  n°  i.  3  —  10.— On  the  fubjed  of  go- 
vernment  at  large,  fee  Montefquieu's  L'Efpr'it  des 
Loix,  1.2.  c.  I.;  Locke,  il.  129,  &c.  quarto  edition, 
1768  ;  Sidney  on  Government ;  Sir  Thomas  Smith  d^ 
Repub.  Angl.  and  Acherly's  Britannic  Conftltution. — 
As  to  the  Gothic  government,  its  original  and  faults, 
&c.  fee  Montefquieu's  L'Efprit  des  Loix,  1.  ii.  c.  8. 
— With  refpedt  to  the  feudal  policy,  how  it  limited  go- 
vernment ;  fee  Feodal  SyJIem. 

Gove  RNMENT  Is  alfo  a  poft  or  office,  which  gives 
a  perfon  the  power  or  right  to  rule  over  a  place,  a  city, 
or  a  province,  either  fupremely  or  by  deputation. 

Government  Is  Hkewlfe  ufed  for  the  city,  coun- 
try, or  place  to  which  the  power  of  governing  is  ex- 
tended. 

GOUGE,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  divers  artificers, 
being  a  fort  of  round  hollow  chiffel ;  ferving  to  cut 
holes,  channels,  grooves,  &c.  In  wood,  ttone,  &c. 

GOULART  (Simon),  a  famous  minifter  of  Gene 
va,  was  born  at  Senlis  in  1543;  and  was  one  of  the 
moft  indefatigable  writers  of  his  time.  He  made  con- 
fiderable additions  to  the  Catalogue  of  witneffes  of  the 
truth,  compofed  by  iUyricus ;  and  acquired  a  great  * 
reputation  by  his  works ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
I.  A  tranflatlon  of  Seneca..  2.  A  colleiftlon  of  me- 
morable hiftories.  3.  A  tranflation  of  St  Cyprian  De 
D  lapfis. 
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Gourd    lapjis.    4.  Several  devotional  and  moral  treatifes. 
II       died  at  Geneva  in  1628. 

Qower.  I     GOURD,  in  botany.    See  Cucorbita. 

•  '     GOURGUES   (Dominique    de),    an  illuftrious 

French  patriot,  a  private  gentleman  of  Gafcony.  The 
Spaniards  having  inhumanly  maffHCred  :»  colony  of 
Frenchmen  who  had  fettled  in  Florida,  Gourgues  took 
a  fevere  revenge  on  them,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
under  the  article  Florida.  On  his  return,  he  was 
received  with  acclamations  by  his  countrymen,  but  was 
forbid  to  appear  at  court.  Queen  Elizabeth  invited 
him  to  command  an  Englifli  fleet  againft  the  Spa- 
niards in  1593;  but  he  di-ed  at  Tours  in  his  way  to 
England. 

GOURNAY,  a  town  of  France,  In  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  and  territory  of  Bray,  celebrated  for  its 
butter  market.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Ept,  in  E. 
Long.  o.  33.  N.  Lat.  49  25. 

GouRNAY  (Mary  de  Jars  de),  a  lady  celebrated  for 
her  learning,  was  the  daughter  of  WiUiam  de  Jars,  lord 
of  Neufvi  and  Gournay.  After  the  death  of  her  fa- 
ther, fhe  was  protefted  by  Montaigne  and  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  To  the  daughter  of  the  former  fhe  dedi- 
cated her  Nofegay  of  Pindus  ;  and  compofed  feveral 
-  other  works,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  is  Les  A- 
•vis.  She  died  at  Paris  in  1685,  aged  80.  The  cri- 
tics are  divided  concerning  the  reputation  of  this  lady  : 
by  fome  flie  is  llyled  the  Syren  9/  France ;  others  fay  her 
works  {hould  have  been  buried  with  her. 

GOUT.    See  {Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 
GOWER  (John),  one  of  our  moft  ancient  Englifh 
poets,  was  cotemporary  with  Chaucer,  and  his  inti- 
mate friend.    Of  what  family,  or  in  what  county  he 
was  born,  is  uncertain.    He  ftudied  the  law,  and  was 
fome  time  a  member  of  the  fociety  of  Lincoln's-inn, 
where  his  acquaintance  with  Chaucer  began.  Some 
have  alFerted  that  he  was  a  judge  ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  certain.    In  the  firft  year  of  Henry  IV.  he  be- 
came blind  ;  a  misfortune  which  he  laments  in  one  of 
his  Latin  poems.    He  died  in  the  year  1402  ;  and  was 
buried  in  St  Mary  Overie,  which  church  he  had  re- 
built chiefly  at  his  own  expence,  fo  that  he  mufl:  have 
lived  in  affluent  circumllances.    His  tomb  was  magni- 
ficent, and  curioufly  ornamented.     It  fl:ill  remains, 
-  but  hath  been  repaired  in  later  times.   From  the  collar 
of  SS  round  the  neck  of  his  effigies,  which  lies  upon 
the  tomb,  it  is  conjecStured  that  he  had  been  knighted. 
As  to  his  charafter  as  a  man,  it  is  impoflible,  at  this 
dift:ance  of  time,  to  fay  any  thing  with  certainty. 
With  regard  to  his  poetical  talents,  he  was  undoubt- 
edly admired  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  though  a 
modern  reader  may  find  it  difficult  to  difcover  much 
harmony  or  genius  in  any  of  his  compofitions.  He 
wrote,  I.  Sepeculum  medltantis,  in  French,  in  ten  books. 
There  are  two  copies  of  this  in  the  Bodleian  Ubrary. 
2.  Vox  clamantis,  in  Latin  verfe,  in  feven  books.  Pre- 
fcrved  alfo  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  in  that  of  AU- 
Souls.    It  is  a  chronicle  of  the  infurreftion  of  the 
commons  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Confefio 
amantis;  printed  at  Weilminfter  by  Caxton  in  1493. 
Lond.  1532,  1554.    It  is  a  fort  of  poetical  fyllem 
of  morality,  interfperfcd  with  a  variety  of  moral  tales. 
4.  De  rege  Henrico  IV.    Printed  in  Chaucer's  works. 
There  are  likewife  feveral  hiitorical  trafts,  in  manu- 
£cript>  wtitten  by.  our  author,  wlucbi  are  to  bje  fowid 
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He  in  different  libraries;  alfo  fome  (hort  poems  printed  in 
Chaucer's  works. 

GOWN,  ROBE,  a  long  upper  garment,  worn  by 
lawyers,  divines,  and  other  graduates;  who  are  hence 
called  mm  of  the  gown,  or  goiunmen. 

The  gown  is  an  ample  fort  of  garment,  worn  over 
the  ordinary  cloaths,  hanging  down  to  the  feet — It  is 
fafhioned  differently  for  eccleliaftics  and  for  laymen. 

At  Rome  they  gave  the  name  "  virile  gown,"  toga 
vtrilis,  to  a  plain  kind  of  gown  which  their  youth  af- 
fumed  when  arrived  at  puberty.  This  they  particu- 
larly denominated  praiiexta.  See  Toga,  PRiEXEXTA, 
&c. 

The  remarkable  drefs  of  our  Britifli  anceftor^ 
(Mr  Whitaker  obferves)^  which  continued  very  nearly  Ma°n7hefei!^ 
the  fame  to  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century  1. 303,, 
among  the  natives  of  Ireland,  and  has  adlually  defcended 
to  the  prefent  among  the  mountaineers  of  Scotland, 
and  is  therefore  rendered  very  familiar  to  our  ideas, 
carried  in  it  an  aftonifliing  appearance  to  the  Romans. 
And  it  feems  to  have  been  equally  the  drefs  of  the  men 
and  women  among  the  nobles  of  Britain.  But  in  a 
few  years  after  the  erettion  of  the  Roman- Britifli  towna 
in  the  north,  and  in  the  progrefs  of  refinement  among 
them,  this  ancient  habit  began  to  be  difefteemed  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  cities,  and  looked  upon  as  the  badge 
of  ancient  barbarifm.  And  the  growing  prejudices 
were  foon  fo  greatly  improved,  that  within  20  years 
only  after  the  confl;ru6tion  of  the  towns,  the  Britifh 
fagum  was  ailually  refigned,  and  the  Roman  /o^a  or. 
gown  afl"umed  by  many  of  them. 

"  The  gown,  however,  never  became  univerfal  its 
Britain  :  and  it  feems  to  have  been  adopted  only  by 
the  barons  of  the  cities  and  the  officers  qf  the  crown  ; 
and  has  therefore  been  tranlraitted  to  us  as  the  robe  of 
reverence,  the  enfign  of  literature,  and  the  mantle  o£ 
magiftracy.   The  woollen  and  plaided  garments  of  the 
chiefs  having  naturally  fuperfeded  the  leathern  veilurea 
of  their  clients,  the  former  were  ftjll  wore  by,  the  ge-- 
nerality  of  the  Britons ;  and  they  were  retained  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  by  the  commonalty 
both  in  country  and  city.    That  this  was  the  cafe, 
appears  evident  from  the  correfpondent  condudl  of  the 
Gauls  and  Britons ;  who  kept  their  Virgata  Sagulft 
to  the  laft,  and  communicated  them  to  the  Franks  and. 
Saxons.    The  plaided  drapery  of  the  Britons  ftill  ap- 
peared general  in  the  ftreets  of  Manchefter  ;  and  muit 
have  formed  a  ftriking  contrail  to  the  gown  of  the 
chief,  the  dark  mantle  of  Italy  :  and  it  and  the  or- 
namented buttons  on  the  ftioulder  are  preferved  amon^ 
us  even  to  the  prefent  moment,  in  the  parti-colourcd._ 
cloathing  and  the  taffelled  fligulder-knots  of  our  foot- 
men." 

In  fome  univerfities  phyficians  wear  a  fcarlet  gown». 
In  the  Sorbonne,  the  dpAors  are  always  in  gowns  and. 
caps.     Beadles,  &c.  wear  gowns  of  two  or  more 
colours. 

Among  the  French  officers,  &c.  they  diftingulfti  thofe 
of  the Jbort  goiun  or  role;  which  are  fuch  as  have  not 
been  regularly  examined-  Thty  have  alfo  barbers  of 
the  Jhort  go'wn,  who  are  fuch  as  are  obliged  to.praftife 
in  an  inferior  way  to  thofe  of  the  long  robe. 

Gown  is  alfo  taken  in  the  general  for  civil  magiftra- 
ture,  or  the  profeffion  oppofite  to  that  of  arms.  In  this 
ftufe  it  was  that  Cicero,  laid  cedant  m-ma  toga. 

GOWRAN, 
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GOWRAN,  a  borough,  feir,  ant^poR  town,  In  the  Swattimerdam. 
county  of  Kilkenny  and  province  of  Leinfter,  Ireland. 
N.  Lat.  52.  34.  W.  Long.  7  o.  It  is  governed  by  a 
portrieve,  recorder,  a^id  town-clerk.  Here  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  church,  alfoth  e  handfome  feat  of  the  late 
lord  Clifden  ;  and  three  miles  beyond  Gowran  the 
ruins  of  Ballinabola  caftle. 

GOYEN  (John  Van),  painter  of  landfcapes,  cattle, 
and  fea-pieces,- was  born  at  Leyden  in  •596;  and  was 
for  fome  time  inftruded  by  Ifaac  Nicholai,  who  v^'as 
reputed  a  good  painter  ;  but  afterwards  he  became  the 
■       of  Efaias  Vandervelde,  the  raoft  celebrated. 
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He  died  young,  in  1673  ;  ^'^^ 
works,  with  his  life  prefixed,  were  publifhed  at  Leyden 
in  1677,  in  8vo. 

GRABE  (John  Erneft),  a  very  learned  writer  in 
the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century,  a  native  of  Koningf- 
berg  in  Prufiia.  He  was  educated  in  the  Lutheran 
religion  ;  but  the  reading  of  the  fathers  led  him  into 
doubts.  He  prefented  to  the  electoral  confiftory  at  Sam- 
bia  in  Pruflia  a  memorial  containing  his  doubts.  The 
eleftor  gave  orders  to  thre«  eminent  divines  to  anfwer 
them.  Their  anfwers  fhook  him  a  little  in  his  refolution 
of  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  and  one  of 
them,  Spener,  advifed  him  to  go  to  England.  He  went  ; 
and  king  William  gave  him  a  penfion,  which  was  conti- 
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dilciple 

hndfcape  painter  of  his  time.  Van  Goyen  very  foon 
rofe  into  general  efteem  ;  and  his  works  are  more  uni- 

verfally  fpread  through  all  Europe  than  the  works  of  nued  by  queen  Anne.  He  was  ordamed  a  prieft  of  the 
any  other  mafter,  for  he  pofTeffed  an  uncommon  readi-  church  of  England,  and  honoured  wkh^the  degree  of 
tiefs  of  hand  and  freedom  of  pencil.    It  was  his  con-  '  r  ^  r  ^ 

ftant  pleafure  and  praftice  to  iketch  the  views  of  vil- 
lages and  towns  fituated  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or 
canals  ;  of  the  fea-ports  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  and 
fometimes  of  inland  villages,  where  the  fcenes  around 
them  appeared  to  him  pleafing  or  pidurefque.  Thofe 
lie  afterwards  ufed  as  fubjefts  for  his  future  landfcapes; 
enriching  them  with  cattle,  boats,  and  figures  m  cha- 
rader,  juft  as  the  Hvelinefs  of  his  imagination  directed. 
He  underftood  perfpedive  extremely  well,  and  alfo 
the  principles  of  the  chiaro-fcuro  ;  which  branches  of 
-linowledge  enabled  him  to  give  his  pidures  a  ftrong 
Bnd  agreeable  effeft.  He  died  in  1656,  aged  60.— 
His  ufual  fubjefts  were  fea-pieces,  or  landfcapes  with 
views  of  rivers,  enlivened  with  figures  of  peafants  either 
■ferrying  over  cattle,  drawing  their  nets  in  ftill  water,  or 
going  to  or  returning  from  market.  Sometimes  he  re- 
prefented  huts  of  boors  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  with 
overhanging  trees,  and  a  beautiful  reflexion  of  their 
Tsranches  frqm  the  tranfparent  furface  of  the  waters. 
Thefe  were  the  fubjefts  of  his  beit  time,  which  he 
S:enera  llj  marked  with  his  name  and  the  year  ;  and  the 
ligh  finiflied  pidures  of  Van  Goyen  will  be  for  ever 
eftimable.  But  as  he  painted  abundance  of  pic- 
tures, fome  are  flight,  fome  too  yellow,  and  fome  ne- 
gligently finiflied  ;  though  all  of  them  have  merit,  be- 
ing marked  with  a  free,  expeditious,  and  eafy  pencil, 
and  a  light  touch.  His  pidures  frequently  have  a 
greyifli  caft;  which  did  not  arife  from  any  mifmanag^'- 
tnent  of  the  tints,  or  any  want  of  flcill  in  laying  on 
the  colours  ;  but  was  occafioned  by  his  ufing  a  colour 
tailed  Haerlem.  blue,  much  approved  of  at  that  time, 
though  now  entirely  difufed,  becaufe  the  artifts  found 
it  apt  to  fade  into  that  greyilh  tint ;  and  it  hath  alfo 
rendered  the  pidures  of  this  mafl.er  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  be  cleaned  without  injuring  the  finer  touches  of 
the  finifliing.  His  beil  works  are  valued  fo  highly  in 
nioft  parts  of  Europe,  and  efpeclally  in  the  Low 
Countries,  that  they  defervcdly  afford  large  prices,  be- 
ing ranked  in  Holland  with  the  pidures  of  Teniers ; 
and  at  this  time  are  not  eafily  proeuved,  particularly 
if  they  are  undamaged,  though  his  flighter  perform- 
ances are  fufficicntly  common. 

GRAAF  (Regnier  de),  a  celebrated  phyfician, 
born  at  Schoonhaven,  in  Holland,  in  1641.  He  fl;u- 
died  phyfic  at  PrulTia.  He  was  educated  in  Leyden, 
where  he  acquired  great  honour  by  publifliing  a  trea- 
tife  De  Succo  Fancreatko.  He  alfo  publiflied  three 
pieces  upon  the  organs  of  generation,  both  male  and 
female  J  upon  which  fubje^l  he  had  a  controverfy  with 


dodor  of  divinity  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  upon 
which  occafion  Dr  George  Smalridg'e  pronounced  two 
Latin  orations,  which  were  afterwards  printed.  He 
wrote,  I.  Spiceleg'tum  S.  S.  Patrum,  ut  et  Hereticorum  facult 
poft  Chrijlum  natum.,  8vo.  2.  An  edition  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  from  the  Alexandrian  manufcript  in  St  James's 
library.  3.  Notes  on  Juftin,  &c.  ;  and  other  works, 
which  are  elleemed  by  the  learned. 

GRACCHUS  (Tiberius),  eleded  tribune  of  the 
Roman  people,  demanded  in  the  fenate,  in  their  name, 
the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law  ;  by  which  all  per- 
fons  poffefTing  above  200  acres  of  land  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  furplus,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  citi- 
zens, amongft  whom  an  equal  diftribution  of  them 
was  to  be  made.  Having  carried  his  plan  into  execution 
by  violent  meafures,  he  fell  a  vidim  to  his  zeal,  being 
aifafllnated  by  his  own  party,  133  B.  C.  Caius  his  bro- 
ther, purfuing  the  fame  fteps,  was  killed  by  the  confui 
Oplmius,  121  B.C.     See  (hiftory  of)  Rome. 

GRACE,  among  divines,  is  taken,  i.  For  the  free 
love  and  favour  of  God,  which  is  the  fpring  and 
fource  of  all  the  benefits  we  receive  from  him.  2.  For 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  renewing  the  foul  after  the 
image  of  God;  and  continually  guiding  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  believer  to  obey  his  will,  to  refill  and  mortify 
fin,  and  overcome  it. 

Grace  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  pecifliar  fenfe,  for  a  fhort 
prayer  faid  before  and  after  meat. 

The  proofs  of  the  moral  obligation  of  this  ceremony, 
drawn  from  different  paffages  of  the  New  Teftament, 
are  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  infift  on  them 
here.  Some  others,  drawn  from  the  pradice  of  differ- 
ent nations,  and  of  very  remote  antiquity,  may  not  bfi 
difagreeable  to  our  readers. 

I.  Athenaeus  tells  us,  in  his  Deiptiofoph.  lib.  ii.  that 
in  the  famous  regulation  made  by  Amphidyon  king 
of  Athens  with  reipcd  to  the  ufe  of  wine,  both  in  fa- 
crifices  and  at  home,  he  required  that  the  name  of 
Jupiter  the  Sujlainer  fhould  be  decently  and  reverently- 
pronounced.  The  fame  writer,  in  lib.  iv.  p.  149. 
quotes  Hermeias,  an  author  extant  in  his  time,  who 
informs  us  of  a  people  in  Egypt,  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Naucratis,  whofe  cuftom  it  was  on  certain  oc- 
cafions,  after  they  had  placed  themfelves  in  the  ufual 
pofture  of  eating  at  the  table,  to  rife  again  and  kneel ; 
when  the  prieft  or  precentor  of  the  folemnity  began 
to  chant  a  grace,  according  to  a  ftated  form  amongft 
them  ;  and  when  that  was  over,  they  joined  in  the 
meal  in  a  folemn  facrificial  manner.  Heliodorus  has  a 
pafTage  in  his  Mthiopics  to  the  fame  purpofe,  that  it 
J)  2  was 
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Grace,  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Egyptian  philofophers  to  pour 
"""V""^  out  libations  and  put  up  ejaculations  before  they  fat 
down  to  meals.  Porphyry,  in  his  treatife  De  ahjlin. 
lib.  iv.  p.  408;  gives  a  great  character  of  the  Samnean 
gymnofophifts  in  Egypt  for  the  ftridlnefs  of  their  hfe: 
as  one  article  in'  their  favour,  he  obferves,  that  at  the 
founding  of  a  bell  before  their  meals,  which  confifted 
only  of  rice,  bread,  fruits,  and  herbs,  they  went  to 
prayers  ;  which  being  ended,  and  not  before,  the  bell 
founded  again,  and  they  fat  down  to  eating.  In  ge- 
neral this  was  a  religious  ufage  or  rite  amongft  the  an- 
cient Greeks ;  and  derived  from  yet  older  ages,  if 
Clement  of  Alexandria  rightly  informs  us.  He  men- 
tions, that  thefe  people,  when  they  met  together  to 
refrefh  themfelves  with  the  juice  of  the  grape,  fung  a 
piece  of  mufic,  in  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  pfalms, 
which  they  called  a  JchoTion.  Livy,  lib.  xxxix.  fpeaks 
of  it  as  a  fettled  cullom  among  the  old  Romans,  that 
they  offered  facrifice  and  prayer  to  the  gods  at  their 
meals  and  compotations.  But  one  of  the  fulleft  tefti- 
monies  to  our  purpofe  is  given  by  Quintilian,  Declam. 
301.  AdiU'i  men/am,  fays  he,  quamcum  venire  ccrphn us , 
JDeos  Invccamus;  "  We  approached  the  table  (at  fupper 
together),  and  then  invoked  the  gods." 

The  Jefuit  Trigautiu?,  in  his  very  elegant  and  in- 
ftruftive  narrative  of  the  Chrillian  expedition  of  their 
miffionaries  into  China,  book  i.  p.  69.  gives  this  ac- 
count of  the  people  there  in  the  particular  now  under 
confideration.  "  Before  they  place  themfelves  for 
partaking  of  an  entertainment,  the  perfon  who  makes 
it  fcts  a  veffel,  either  of  gold,  or  ftlver,  or  marble,  or 
fome  fuch  valuable  material,  in  a  charger  full  of  wine, 
which  he  holds  with  both  his  hands,  and  then  makes  a 
low  bow  to  the  perfon  of  chief  quality  or  charafter  at 
the  table.  Then,  from  the  hall  or  dining-room,  he 
goes  into  the  porch  or  entry,  where  he  again  makes 
a  very  low  bow,  and  turning  his  face  to  the  fouth, 
pours  out  this  wine  upon  the  ground  as  a  thankful 
oblation  to  the  Lord  of  heaven.  After  this,  repeat- 
ing his  reverential  obeifance,  he  returns  into  the 
hall,"  &c. 

The  Turks  pray  for  a  bleffing  on  their  meat  ;  and 
many  more  inftances  might  be  produced  of  infidels  who 
have  conftantly  obferved  the  like  cuftom  in  fome  way 
or  other. 

2.  The  hGt,  therefore,  with  refpeft  to  the  heathen 
world,  being  thus  evident,  we  proceed  to  the  fenti- 
ments  and  behaviour  of  the  Jews  in  this  particular. 
Their  celebrated  hiilorian  Jofephus,  giving  a  detail  of 
the  rites  and  cuftoms  of  the  Eflenes,  who  were  con- 
feffedly  the  llriftell  and  moft  pious  profcffors  of  the 
Jewifh  religion,  has  this  remarkable  paflage  to  the  pre- 
fent  purpofe:  "  The  prieft,"  fays  he,  •*  begs  a  bleffing 
before  they  prefume  to  take  any  nourirtiment ;  and  it  is 
looked  upon  iis  a  great  fin  to  take  or  tafte  before." 
Then  follows  the  thankfgiving  before  meat  :  and 
**  when  the  meal,"  proceeds  he,  "  is  over,  the  prieft 
prays  again  ;  and  the  company  with  him  blefs  and 
praife  God  as  their  preferver,  and  the  donor  of  their 
life  and  nourifliment." 

Philo,  in  his  book  De  vita  contemplativa,  gives  an 
account  of  a  body  of  men  and  women  ftrider  than 
even  the  Effenes  themfelves.  He  diftinguifhes  them  by 
BO  particular  name,  though  his  relation  is  very  accu- 
rate and  circumftantialj  namely,  that  on  certain  fpe- 


cial  occafions,  before  "  they  took  their  meals,  they 
placed  themfelves  in  a  proper  decent  order;  when,  lift- 
ing up  their  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  they  prayed  to 
God  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  be  propitious  to  them 
in  the  ufe  of  thofe  his  good  creatures." 

From  the  Hebrew  ritual  it  appears,  that  the  Jews 
had  their  hymns  and  pfalms  of  thankfgiving,  not  only 
after  eating  their  palTover,  but  on  a  variety  of  other 
occalions,  at  and  after  meals,  and  even  between  their  fe- 
veral  courfes  and  diflies;  as  when  the  beft  of  their  wine 
was  brought  upon  the  table,  or  their  aromatic  confec- 
tions, or  the  fruit  of  the  garden,  &c.  On  the  day  of 
the  pafTover  was  fung  Pfalm  cxiv.  "  When  Ifratl  came 
out  of  Egypt,"  &c. 

AridiEus  has  a  palTage  full  on  the  prefent  fubjeft. 
"  Mofes,"  fays  he,  "  commands,  that  when  the  Jews 
are  going  to  eat  or  drink,  the  company  (hould  immedi- 
ately join  in  facrifice  or  prayer."  Where  Rabbi  Elea- 
zar  (upon  that  author)  met  with  this  fentence,  has 
been  controverted.  But  fuppofing  it  not  to  be  found 
in  fcriptis,  it  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know  that  the  Jews 
did  conftantly  praftife  this  cuftom,  upon  the  foundation 
of  an  ancient  and  general  tradition  and  ufage.  That 
the  prophet  Daniel  gave  thanks  before  meat,  is  evident 
from  the  Apocryphal  book  concerning  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  where,  ver.  38,  39  we  find,  that  "  Daniel  faid. 
Thou  haft  remembered  me,  O  Godl  neither  haft  thou 
forfaken  them  who  feek  thee  and  love  thee.  So  Daniel- 
arofe,  and  did  eat."  Of  this  text  Prudentius  takes- 
notice  in  Cathemirin,  hymn  iv. 

His  fumptis  Dan'ielh  excitavit 
In  caliim  faciei}!^  cibnque  fortis. 
Amen  teddiJit,  alleluj^h  dixit. 

The  much- beloved  took  the  repaf}, 
And  up  tu  heav'n  his  eyes  he  caft; 
Uy  which  refrefli'd,  he  fung  aloud. 
Amen,  and  allelujah  to  his  God. 

Where,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  poet 
is  a  httle  miftaken  in  making  the  prophet  give  thanks 
after  meat ;  whereas,  according  to  the  text,  he  did  it 
before. 

Grace,  or  Gracefuhefs,  in  the  human  charafter  ;  an 
agreeable  attribute,  infeparable  from  motion  as  oppofed 
to  reft,  and  as  comprehending  fpeech,  looks,  gefturCj 
and  loco- motion. 

As  fome  motions  are  homely,  the  oppofite  to  grace- 
ful ;  it  is  to  be  inquired.  With  what  motions  is  this 
attribute  connedled  ?  No  man  appears  graceful  in  a 
mafic;  and  therefore,  laying  afide  the  exprcfftons  of  the 
countenance,  the  other  motions  may  be  genteel,  may 
be  elegant,  but  of  themfelves  never  are  graceful.  A 
motion  adjufted  in  the  moft  perfetl  manner  to  anfwcr 
its  end,  is  elegant ;  but  ftill  fomewhat  more  is  required 
to  complete  our  idea  of  grace  or  gracefulnefs. 

What  this  unknown  more  may  be,  is  the  nice  point. 
One  thing  is  clear  from  what  is  faid,  that  this  more  muft 
arile  from  the  expreffions  of  the  countenance  :  and 
from  what  expreffions  fo  naturally  as  from  thofe  which 
indicate  mental  qualities,  fuch  as  fweetnefs,  benevolence, 
elevation,  di^iiity?  This  promifes  to  be  a  fair  analyfis; 
becaufe  of  all  objeAs  mental  qualities  affedl  us  the  moft; 
and  the  imprefTion  made  by  graceful  appearance  upon 
every  fpeftator  of  tafte,  is  too  deep  for  any  caufe  purely- 
corporeal. 

The  next  ftep  is,  to  examine  what  are  the  mental 

(qualities,  ^ 
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Grace?,  qualities,  that,  in  conjunftlon  with  elegance  of  motion, 
produce  a  graceful  appearance.  Sweetnefs,  cheerful- 
nefs,  affability,  are  not  feparately  fufficient,  nor  even 
in  conjun£lion.  Dignity  alone,  with  elegant  motion, 
produce  a  graceful  appearance  ;  but  ftill  more  graceful 
with  the  aid  of  other  qualities,  thofe  efpeciaily  that  are 
the  moft  exalted.    See  Dignity. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  moil  exalted  virtues  may 
be  the  lot  of  a  perfon  whofe  countenance  has  little  ex- 
prefilon  :  fuch  a  perfon  cannot  be  graceful.  Therefore 
to  produce  this  appearance,  we  muil  add  another  cir- 
cumftance,  to'z.  an  expreffive  countemince,  difplaying 
to  every  fpeftator  of  tafte,  with  life  and  energy,  every 
thing  that  paffes  in  the  mind.  « 

Colle(iling  thefe  circumftances  together,  grace  may 
be  defined,  "  that  agreeable  appearance  which  arifes 
from  elegance  of  motion  and  from  a  countenance  ex- 
pteflive  of  dignity."  Expreffions  of  other  mental 
qualities  are  not  effential  to  that  appearance,  but  they 
heighten  it  greatly. 

Of  all  external  objefts,  a  graceful  perfon  is  the  moft 
agreeable. 

Dancing  affords  great  opportunity  for  difplaying 
grace,  and  haranguing  Hill  more.  See  Dancing, 
Declamation,  and  Oratory. 

But  in  vain  will  a  perfon  attempt  to  be  graceful  who 
is  deficient  in  amiable  quahties.  A  man,  it  is  true, 
may  form  an  idea  of  quahties  he  is  deftitute  of;  and, 
by  means  of  that  idea,  may  endeavour  to  exprefs  thefe 
qualities  by  looks  and  geftures  :  but  fuch  fludied  ex- 
preffion  will  be  too  faint  and  obfcure  to  be  graceful. 

uiQ.of  Gk^ce,  the  appellation  given  to  the  aft  of 
parliament  1696,  c.  32.  which  allows  prifoners  for 
civil  debts  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  upon  making  oath  that 
they  have  not  wherewithal  to  fupport  themfelves  in 
prifon,  unlefs  they  are  alimented  by  the  creditors  on 
whofe  diligences  they  were  imprifoned,  within  tea  days 
after  intimation  made  for  that  purpofe. 

Days  of  Grace.,  three  days  immediately  following 
the  term  of  payment  of  a  bill,  within  which  the  cre- 
ditor muft  proteft  it  if  payment  is  not  obtained,  in  or- 
der to  intitle  him  to  recourfe  againil  the  drawer. 

Grace  is  alfo  a  title  of  dignity  given  to  dukes, 
archbifhops,  and  in  Germany  to  barons  and  other  in- 
ferior princes. 

GRACES,  Gratis,  Charlies,  in  the  heathen  theo- 
logy, were  fabulous  deities,  three  in  number,  who  at- 
tended on  Venus.  Their  names  are,  Aglia,  Thalia,  and 
Euphrofyne;  i.e.  fliining,  flourifiiing,  and  gay;  or,  ac- 
cording to  fome  authors,  Pafithea,  Euphrofyne,  and 
giale.  They  were  fuppolcd  by  fome  to  be  the  daughters 
of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome  the  daughter  of  Oceanus;  and 
by  others,  to  be  the  daughters  of  Bacchus  and  Venus. 

Some  will  have  the  Graces  to  have  been  four  ;  and 
make  them  the  fame  with  the  Horx  "  hours",  or  rather 
with  the  four  feafons  of  the  year.  A  marble  in  the 
king  of  Pruflia's  cabinet  reprefents  the  three  Graces 
in  the  ufual  manner,  with  a  fourth  feated  and  covered 
with  a  large  veil,  with  the  words  underneath.  Ad  So- 
rores  IIII.  But  this  groupe  we  may  underftand  to  be 
the  three  Graces,  and  Venus,  who  was  their  fifter,  as 
being  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione. 

The  Graces  are  always  fuppofed  to  have  hold  of 
each  other's  hands,  an4  never  parted.    They  were 


painted  naked,  to  fhow  that  the  Graces  borrow  nothing  Gracilis, 
from  ai  t,  and  that  they  have  no  other  beauties  than  ^''^cula. 
what  are  natural.  ^ 

Yet  in  the  firft  ages  they  were  not  reprefented  na- 
ked, as  appears  fronfi^Pauf^mias,  lib.  vi.  and  lib.  ix.  who 
defcribes  their  temple  and  ftatues.  They  were  of 
wood,  all  but  theiv-liead,  feet,  and  hands,  which  were 
white  marble.  Their  robe  or  gown  was  gilt ;  one  of 
them  held  in  her  hand^a  rofe,  another  a  dye,  and  the 
third  a  fprig  of  myrtle. 

GRACILIS,  a  mufcle  of  the  leg,  thus  called  {\on\ 
its  flender  lhape.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mnfcks. 

GRACULA,  the  G  RAKLE,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  pj^te 
belonging  to  the  order  of  picse.  The  bill  is  convex,.  ccxXIJi, 
cultrated,  and  bare  at  the  point;  the  tongue  is  not  clo- 
ven, but  is  flefhy  and  fliarpifli ;  It  has  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind,  i.  The  religiofa,  lefier  grakle,  or 
Indian  flare,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  blackbird,  the  bill  an-, 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  of  an  orange  colour.  The 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  black,  glofled  with 
violet,  purple,  and  gi"#jn,  in  different  relledllons  of 
light:  on  the  quills  is  a  bar  of  white:  the  feathers  and 
legs  are  orange  yellow,  and  the  claws  of  a  pale  brown. 
This  fpccies,  which  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  in  the  Ifle  of  Hainan,  and  almoft  every  ifle  be- 
yond the  Ganges,  is  remarkable  for  whiftling,  finging, 
and  talking  well,  much  better  than  any  of  the  parrot 
genus,  and  in  particular  very  diftinft.  Its  food  is  of 
the  vegetable  kind.  Thofe  kept  in  this  cHmate  are 
obferved  to^be  very  fond  of  cherries  and  grapes:  if 
cherries  are  offered  to  one,  and  it  does  not  im-» 
mediately  get  them,  it  cries  and  whines  like  a- 
young  child,  till  it  has  obtained  its  defire.  It  is  a  ' 
very  tame  and  familiar  bird.  2.  The  barita,  or 
boat-tailed  grakle,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  cuckow. 
The  bill  is  fharp,  black,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length;  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  black, 
with  a  glofs  of  purple,  efpeciaily  on  the  upper  parts ; 
the  legs  and  claws  are  black,  the  latter  hooked.  There 
is  a  fingularity  in  the  folding  up  of  the  tail-feathers, 
which,  inftead  of  forming  a  plain  furface  at  top,  fink 
into  a  hollow  like  a  deep  gutter.  It  always  carries  its 
tail  expanded  when  on  the  ground,  folding  it  up  in  the 
above  fingular  manner  only  when  perched  or  flying. 
It  inhabits  Jamaica  ;  and  it  feeds  on  maize,  beetles, 
and  other  infefts,  as  well  as  on  the  fruit  of  the  banana- 
It  is  Kkewife  common  in  North  America,  keeping 
company  vvith  the  flocks  of  the  maize-thieves,  and  red- 
winged  oriole.  Thefe  breed  in  the  fwamps,  and  mi- 
grate in  September,  after  which  none  are  feen.  3.  The 
quifcula,  purple -jackdaw,  or  Barbadocs  blackbird,  is  ar 
bout  the  fize  of  a  bl^ckbird  :  the  whole  bird  is  black, 
but  moft  beautifully  and  richly  gloffed  with  purple, 
efpeciaily  on  the  head  and  neck.  The  female  is  wholly 
of  a  brown  colour,  deepeft  on  the  wings  and  tail.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  Carohna,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of 
North  America,  alfo  Jamaica.  Thefe  birds  for  the 
moft  part  feed  on  maize,  whence  the  name  of  maize'- 
thieves  has  been  given  them  ;  but  this  is  not  their  only 
food,  for  they  are  known  alfo  to  feed  on  many  other 
things.  In  fprmg,  foon  after  the  maize  feed  is  put  into 
the  ground,  they  fcratch  it  up  again  ;  and  as  foon  as 
the  leaf  comes  out,  they  take  it  up  with  their  bills,  root 
and  all ;  but  when  it  is  ripe  they  do  ftill  more  damag'^ 
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for  at  tliat  time  they  come  in  troops  of  tKoufands,  and 
are  fo  bold,  that  if  difturbed  in  one  part  of  a  field  they 
only  go  to  another.  In  New  Jerfey  and  Penfylvania 
three  pence  per  dozen  was  once  given  for  the  dead 
birds,  and  by  means  of  this  premium  they  were  nearly 
extirpated  in  1750  ;  when  the  perfecution  of  them  was 
abated  on  account  of  the  great  increafe  of  wCrms  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  meadows,  and  which  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  left  fo  little  hay  in  New  England  as 
to  occafion  an  importation  from  other  parts.  The 
grakles  were  therefore  again  toleratod,  as  it  was  obfer- 
ved  that  they  fed  on  thefe  worms  till  the  maieewas  ripe. 
Thefe  birds  build  in  trees.  They  are  faid  to  pafs  the 
winter  in  fwamps,  which  are  quite  overgrown  with 
wood,  from  thence  only  appearing  in  mild  weather  ; 
and  after  the  maize  is  got  in,  are  content  to  feed  on 
other  things,  as  the  aquatic  tare-grafs,  and  if  prcffed 
by  hunger,  buck-wheat  and  oats,  €cc.  they  are  faid 
alfo  to  deftroy  that  pernicious  infeA  the  bruchufi 
pifi.  Their  note  is  pretty  and  agreeable  ;  but  their 
ilefh  is  not  good  to  eat.  4.  The  criftatella,  or  Chinefe 
ftarling,  is  a  little  bigger  than  a  blackbird.  The  bill  is 
yellow  or  orange ;  and  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
blackifli,  with  a  tinge  of  blue:  the  legs  are  of  a  dull  yel- 
low. Thefe  birds,  which  are  faid  to  talk  and  whiftle  very 
•well,  are  common  in  China,  where  they  are  very  much 
efteemed,  and  the  figures  of  them  are  feen  frequently 
in  Chinefe  paintings.  Their  food  is  rice,  infefts, 
■worms,  and  fuch  like.  They  are  feldom  brought  to 
England  alive,  requiring  the  greateft  care ,  in  the  paf- 
fage. — There  are  eight  other  fpecies  of  Gracula. 

GRACULUS,  in  ornithology.    See  CoRvus. 

GRADATION,  in  general,  the  afcending  ttep  by 
ilep,  or  in  a  regular  and  uniform  manner. 

Gradation,  in  logic,  a  form  of  reafoning,  other- 
wife  called  Sorites. 

Gradation,  in  painting,  a  gradual  and  infenfible 
change  of  colour,  by  the  diminution  of  the  teints  and 
ftades. 

Gradation,  in  rhetoric,  the  fame  with  Climax. 

GRADISKA,  a  (irong  town  of  Hungary  in  Scla- 
"vonia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Croatia,  taken  by  the  Turks 
in  1 69 1.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Save,  in  E.  Long. 
17.  5:5.  N.  Lat.  45.  38. 

Gradiska,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  a  fmall  ifland 
©f  the  fame  name  on  the  frontiers  of  FriuH,  in  E. 
X.ong.  13.  37.  N.  Laf.  46.  6.  It  is  fubjeft  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria. 

GRADO,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  a  fmall  ifland 
of  the  fame  name,  on  the  coaft  of  Friuli,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  13.  35.  N.  Lat. 
45.  52. 

GRADUATE,  a  perfon  who  has  taken  a  degree 
in  the  univerfity.    See  Degree. 

GRjEVIUS  (John  George),  one  of  the  moft 
learned  writers  in  the  17th  century.  In  the  24th 
year  of  his  age,  the  eleftor  of  Brandenburg  made  him 
profeiTor  at  Doifbourg.  In  1658,  he  was  invited  to 
Deventer  to  fucceed  his  former  matter  Gronovius.  In 
1 66 1,  he  was  appointed  profefTor  of  eloquence  at 
Utrecht  ;  and  12  years  after  he  had  the  profefforfhip 
•of  politics  and  hi  (lory  conferred  on  him.  He  fixed 
iiis  thoughts  here,  and  refufed  fcveral  advantageous 
«ffers.  He  had,  however,  the  fatisfadion  to  be  fought 


after  by  divers  princes,  r^nd  to  fee  feveral  of  them  comt  O.nft'nar. 
from  Germany  to  ftudy  under  him.  He  died  in  1703, 


aged  7 1 .      His  Thefmirus  anttquitatum  et  h'ljlor'iarum 
Italia,  &c.  and  other  works,  are  well  kno'A'n.  ' 

GRAFTING,  or  Engrafting,  in  gardening,  is 
the  taking  a  (hoot  from  one  tree,  and  inferting  it  into 
another,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  both  may  unite  clofcly 
and  become  one  tree.  By  the  ancient  writers  on 
bufbandry  and  gardening,  this  operation  is  called  in- 
clfton,  to  difvinguifh  it  from  inoculation  or  budtling, 
which  they  call  inferere  oculos. 

Grafting  hath  been  praAifed  from  the  moft.  remote 
antiquity  ;  but  its  origin  and  invention  is  differently 
related  by  naturallfts.  Theophraftus  tells  us,  that  a  bird 
having  fwallowed  a  fruit  whole,  caft  it  forth  into  a  cleft 
or  cavity  of  a  rotten  tree;  where  mixing  with  fome  of 
the  putrified  parts  of  the  wood,  and  being  waihed 
with  the  rains,  it  budded,  and  produced  within  this 
tree  another  tree  of  a  different  kind.  This  led  the 
hufbandman  to  certain  refliftions,  from  which  foon 
afterwards  arofe  the  art  of  engrafting. 

Pliny  fets  the  fame  thing  in  a  different  light  :  a 
countryman  having  a  mind  to  make  a  palliiade  in  his 
grounds,  that  it  might  endure  the  longer,  he  bethought 
himfelf  to  fill  up  and  ftrengthen  the  bottom  of  the 
pallifade,  by  running  or  wattling  it  with  the  trunks  of 
ivy.  The  effect  of  this  was,  that  the  ftakes  of  the 
pallifades  taking  root,  became  engrafted  into  the 
trunks,  and  produced  large  trees ;  which  fuggeftcd  to 
the  hufbandman  the  art  of  engrafting. 

The  ufe  of  grafting  is  to  propagate  any  curious 
forts  of  fruits  fo  as  to  be  certain  of  the  kinds  ;  which 
cannot  be  done  by  any  other  method  :  for  as  all  the 
good  fruits  have  been  accidentally  obtained  from  feeds, 
fo  the  feeds  of  thefe,  when  fown,  will  many  of  them 
degenerate,  and  produce  fuch  fruit  as  is  not  worth  the 
cultivating  i  but  when  fiioots  are  taken  from  fuch 
trees  as  produce  good  fruit,  thefe  will  never. alter  fro» 
their  kind,  whatever  be  their  ftock  or  tree  on  which 
they  are  grafted. 

'The  reafon  or  philofophy  of  engrafting  is  fome- 
what  obfcure  ;  and  had  not  accident  given  the  firft 
hint,  all  our  knowledge  of  nature  would  never  have 
led  us  to  it.  The  effedt  is  ordinarily  attributed  to 
the  diverfity  of  the  pores  or  dufts  of  the  graft  from 
thofe  of  the  ftock,  which  change  the  figure  of  the 
particles  of  the  juices  in  palling  through  them  to 
the  reft  of  the  tree. 

Mr  Bradley,  on  occafion  of  fome  obfervations  of  A- 
gricola,  fuggefts  fomething  new  on  this  head.  The  ftock 
grafted  on,  he  thinks,  is  only  to  be  coniidered  as  a 
fund  of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  to  be  filtered 
through  the  cyon,  and  digefted,  and  brought  to  ma- 
turity, as  the  time  of  growth  in  the  veffels  of  the  cyon 
direfts.  A  cyon,  therefore,  of  one  kind,  grafted  oa 
a  tree  of  another,  may  be  rather  faid  to  take  root  it! 
the  tree  it  is  grafted  in,  than  to  unite  itfelf  with  it :  for 
it  is  vifible  that  the  cyon  preferves  its  natural  purity  and 
intent,  though  it  be  fed  and  nouriflied  with  a  mere  crab; 
which  is,  withobt  doubt,  occafioned  by  the  difference 
of  the  veffch  in  the  cyon  from  thofe  of  the  ftock  :  fo 
that  grafting  may  be  juilly  compared  to  planting. 

In  profecution  of  this  view  of  that  ingenious  author, 
we  add,  that  the  natural  juices  of  the  earth,  by  thefr 
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•tafting.  fecrctlon  and  comminution  in  palling  tibrough  the 
roots,  &c,  before  they  arrive  at  the  cyon,  muft  doubt- 
lefs  arrive  there  half  elaborated  and  concoiled  ;  and 
fo  difpofed  for  a  more  eafy,  plentiful,  and  perfeft  af- 
fimilatioh  and  nutrition  ;  whence  the  cyon  mull  necef- 
faiiiy  grow  and  thrive  better  and  fafter  than  if  tt  were 
put  immediately  in  the  ground,  there  to  live  on-coarfe 
diet  and  harder  of  digeftion  i  and  the  fruit  produced 
by  this  further  preparation  in  the  cyon,  muft  be  Hner 
and  further  t^xalted  than  if  fed  immediately  from  the 
more  imperfeftly  prepared  and  altered  juices  of  the 
flock. 

Many  have  talked  of  changing  of  fpecles,  or  pro- 
ducing mixed  fruits,  by  engrafting  one  tree  on  ano- 
ther of  the  fame  clafs  ;  but  as  the  graft  carries  the 
juices  from  the  ilock  to  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  there 
i&  little  hope  of  fueceediiig  in  fuch  an  expectation  by 
«ver  fo  many  repeated  grafts  :  but  if,  after  changing 
the  graft  and  (lock  feveral  fucctfiive  times,  you  fet  the 
feed  of  the  fruit  produced  on  the  graft  in  a  good 
mould,  it  is  polfible  that  a  change  may  happen,  and 
a  new  mixed  plant  may  be  produced.  1  hus  the  al- 
mond and  peach  may,  by  many  changes  in  the  graft- 
ings, and  by  interrations  of  the  ftones  of  the  peaches, 
and  of  the  fhells  of  the  almonds,  and  by  teribrations 
(of  the  ftem  of  the  root  here  and  there,  alter  their  na- 
ture fo  much,  that  the  coat  or  pulp  of  the  almond  may 
approach  to  the  nature  of  the  peach,  and  the  peach 
may  have  its  kernel  enlarged  into  a  kind  of  almond  ; 
and  on  the  fame  principle,  the  curious  gardener  may 
produce  many  fuch  mixed  kinds  of  things. 

Mr  Du  Hamel  has  obferved,  that,  in  grafting  of 
trees,  there  is  always  found  at  the  infertion  of  the 
graft,  a  change  in  the  dirediions  of  fibres,  and  a  fort 
of  twifting  or  turning  about  of  the  veflels,  which  great- 
ly imitates  that  in  the  formation  of  certain  glands  in 
animal  bodies :  and  from  thence  he  infers,  that  a  new 
fort  of  vifcus  being  formed  by  this  means,  the  fruit, 
may  very  naturally  be  fo  far  influenced  by  it,  as  to  be 
meliorated  on  the  new  branch  ;  but  that  no  fuch  fud- 
den  and  effential  changes  can  be  effe6led  by  thofe 
means,  as  too  many  of  the  writers  on  agriculture  pre- 
tend. He  obfervcs,  however,  that  this  anatomical 
obfervation  would  not  have  been  ,fufBcient-to  convince 
liira  of  the  falfity  of  too  many  of  thefe  relations,  had  . 
pot  experiment  joined  to  confirm  him  in  thh  opinion. 
He  tried  many  grafts  on  different  trees;  and,  for  fear 
of  error,  repeated  every  experiment  of  confequence  fe- 
veral times  :  but  all  ferved  only  to  cohvince  him  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  at  fir  ft  fufpedled.  He  grafted  in  the 
common  way  the  peach  upon  the  almond,  the  plum 
upon  the  apricot,  the  pear  upon  the  apple,  the  quince, 
and  the  white  thorn ;  one  fpecies  of  plum  on  other 
very  different  fpecies,  and  upon  the  peach  the  apricot 
and  the  almond.  All  thefe  fucceeded  alike  :  .the  fpe- 
cies of  the  fruit  was  never  altered  ;  and  in  thofe  which 
would  not  come  to  fruit,  the  leaves,  the. wood,  and  the 
flowers,  were  all  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  tree  from 
wience  the  graft  was  taken. 

Authors  on  agriculture  hav©  alfo  mentioned  a  very 
different  fort  of  gr  afting  ;  namely,  the  fetting  grafts 
of  one  tree  upon  docks  of  a  different  genus  ;  fuch  as 
the  gi-afting  the  pear  upon  the  oak,  the  elm,  the 
maple,  or  the  plam,  &c.  Mr  Du  Hamel  tried  a  great 
sumbcr  of  thaic  experioxeau  cartfully^  aod  found 
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every  one  of  them  unfuccefsful ;  and  the  natural  con-  Graft 
clulion  from  this  was,  that  there  muft  be  fome  natural  """V 
alliance  between  the  ftocks  and  their  grafts,  othervvife 
the  latter  will  either  never  grow  at  all  or  very  foon 
peridi. 

Notwithftanding  the  facility  with  which  grafts  ge- 
nerally take  on  good  ftocks,  there  are  rrjany  accidents 
and  uncertainties  attending  them  in  their  different 
periods.  Some  perifii  immediately  ;  fome,  after  ap- 
pearing healthy  for  many  months,  and  fome  even  for 
years.  Of  thefe  laft  fome  die  without  the  ftock  fuf- 
fering  any  thing  ;  others  perilli  together  with  the 
ftocks.  It  is  very  certain,  that  the  greater  part  of 
grafted  trees  do  not  live  fo  long  as  they  would  have 
done  in  their  natural  ftate;  yet  this  is  no  unexception- 
able rule  ;  for  there  are  fome  which,  evidently  live  the 
longer  for  this  practice  ;  nay,  there  are  inftances  of 
grafts  which,  being  placed  on  ftocks  naturally  of  fliort 
duration,  live  longer  than  when  placed  on  thofe  which 
are  more  robuft  and  lafting.  Thefe  irregularities  have 
been  but  little  confidered  hitherto,  though  they  might  - 
be  made  produftive  of  confiderable  advantages. — One 
great  requilite  for  the  fucceeding  of  any  graft  is,  that 
it  be  in  its  own  nature  capable  of  fo  clofe  and  intimate 
an  union  with  the  fubftancc  of  the  ftock,  that  it  be- 
comes as  it  were  a  natural  branch  of  it.  If  all  trees 
refembled  one  another  in  their  ftrudtui-e  and  juices,  the 
fize  and  elafticity  of  their  vefTels,  &c.  probably  the 
grafts  of  all  trees  would  fucceed  upon  one  another  $  . 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 

Trees  are  well  known  to  be  compofed  of  numerous 
arrangements  of  hollow  fibres,  and  thefe  are  different 
and  unequal  in  every  fpecies  of  tree;  In  order  to  the 
fucceeding  of  a  graft,  it  is  plain  that  there  mult  be  a 
conformity  in  its  veflels  and  juices  with  thofe  of  the 
ftock  ;  and  the  more  nearly  they  agree  in  this,  pro- 
bably the  better  they  fucceed  ;  and  the  farther  they 
differ,  the  worfe. — If  there  be,  however,  fome  differ- 
ence in  the  folid  parts  of  trees,  there  are  evidently 
many  more  in  the  juices.  The  fap  in  fome  trees  is 
white  as  milk,  in  others  it  Is  reddifh,  and  in  fome  as  - 
clear  and  limpid  as  water.  In  fome,  it  is  thin  and  very 
fluid  ;  in  others,  thick  and  vifcoua.  In  the  tafte  and 
fmell  of  thefe  juices  there  are  alfo  not  lefs  differences  s 
fome  are  fweet,  fome  infipid,  fome  bitter,  fome  acrid, 
and  fome  fetid  :  the  quality  of  the  fap  thus  makes  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  nature  of  trees  ;  but  its 
quantity,  and  derivation  to  the  parts,  is  fcarce  lefs  ob- 
fervable.  Of  this  we  have  familiar  inftances  in  the 
willow  and  the  box  ;  one  of  which  will  produce  longer 
fhoots  in  one  year  than  the  other  in  twenty. 

Another  difference  yet  more  ftriking,  and  indeed 
more  effential  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  grafts  than 
all  thefe,  is  the  different  feafon  of  the  year  at  which 
trees  fhoot  out  their  leaves,  or  ripen  their  flowers. 
The  almond-tree  is  in  flower  before  other  trees  in, 
general  have  opened  their  eailieft  buds  ;  and  when 
other  trees  ace  in  flower,  this  is  full  of  leaves,  and  has 
its  fruit  fet  before  the  mulberry  begins  to  pufh  out  its 
earlicA  buttons.  When  we  confider  all  thefe  differ- 
ences in  trees,  we  cannot  but  wonder  how  it  is  pof- 
fible  for  a  branch  of  one  to  live  upon  another  ;  and  it  . 
becomes  a  much  more  perplexing  queftion  how  aajr 
graft  can  fucceed,  than  aow  fuch  numbers  come  to 
mifcarry,    A  graft  of  one  pear  upon  another  fhall 
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^raftirg.  feen  to  fucceed  prefently  as  if  upon  Its  own  tree  ;  and 
I^"'—'V~~~'  in  a  fortnight  will  gain  fix  inches  in  length,  and  fo  of 
fome  others. — This  muft  be  owing  to  the  great  firai- 
larity  between  the  ftock  and  the  graft  in  all  refpefts  ; 
and  a  great  contrariety  or  difference  in  flrufture  of 
parts  will  make  as  remarkable  a  difference  on  the 
■other  hand.  An  inflance  of  this  may  be  obferved  in 
•the  plum  and  the  elm  ;  which  no  art  can  ever  make  to 
•fucceed  upon  one  another,  whether  the  plum  be 
grafted  on  the  elm,  ot  the  elm  upon  the  plum  flock. 
Thcfe  are  examples  of  the  extremes  of  eafy  growth, 
and  of  abfolute  decay  ;  but  there  are  marij  conjunc- 
tions of  trees  which  feem  of  a  middle  nature  between 
■the  two,  and  neither  Immediately  perifh,  nor  totally 
Succeed.  Of  thefe,  fuch  as  were  grafted  In  autumn 
nfnally  remain  green  the  whole  winter  without  pufh- 
Ing  ;  and  thofe  which  are  grafted  In  fpring  remain 
■green  a  month  or  longer,  but  ilill  without  fhooting. 
■Some  particular  ones  have  alfo  been  known  to  make  a 
few  fhoots  the  firft,  or  even  the  fecond  fap  feafon 
■after  the  operation  ;  but  all  perifh  at  the  end  of  thefe 
times.  Of  this  kind  are  the  grafts  of  the  pear-tree 
•upon  the  elm,  the  maple,  and  the  hornbeam,  and  the 
■mulberry  upon  the  elm  and  fig,  with  many  others. 

When  we  come  to  Inquire  Into  the  caufe  of  this, 
we  find  that  thefe  grafts,  though  unnatural,  have  yet 
had  a  communication  with  the  ftock  by  means  of 
a  few  fmall  veiTels,  which  has  been  fufficlent  to  keep 
them  green,  or  even  .to  make  them  flioot  a  little, 
during  the  great  afcent  of  the  fap:  But  the  far  greater 
number  of  the  fibres  have  had  all  the  while  no  com- 
munication, and  are  found  putrified,  dried  up,  or 
•covered  with  a  putrid  juice.  This  has  evidently  hap- 
pened by  means  of  the  difproportlon  In  fize  between 
'  the  veffels  of  the  ftock  and  of  the  graft,  and  the  great 
difference  between  their  natural  juices,  which  are 
obftacles  abundantly  fufiiclent  to  prevent  either  an 
union  of  the  fibres  or  the  Introduftlon  of  new  fap. 

The  grafts  of  the  almond  on  the  plum,  and  of  the 
plum  on  the  almond,  always  grow  very  vigoroufly  for 
the  firft  year,  and  give  all  the  appearances  Imaginable 
of  fucceeding  entirely  ;  yet  they  always  perifh  in  the 
fecond  or  third  year.  The  almond  graft  upon  the 
■plum- ftock  always  pufl\es  out  very  vigoroufly  at  firft  ; 
but  the  part  of  the  ftock  Immediately  under  the  graft 
grows  fmaller  and  perlfhes,  the  graft  abforbing  too 
much  of  the  juices,  and  the  graft  neceffarlly  perlfhes 
with  It.  The  decay  of  the  whole  generally  happens 
early  In  the  fpring;  and  that  plainly  from  the  different 
feafon  of  the  natural  fliootlng  of  the  two  trees,  the  al- 
mond pufhing  very  vigoroufly,  and  confequently  drain- 
ing the  ftock  of  its  juices,  at  a  time  when,  according 
to  its  nature,  the  juices  are  but  In  fmall  quantity  In  It, 
and  the  fap  does  not  begin  to  afcend.  The  grafts  of 
the  plum  on  the  almond  are,  from  the  fame  caufe,  fur- 
niflied  with  an  abundance  of  fap  which  they  have  at 
that  time  no  occafion  for  ;  and  confequently  they  as 
certainly  perifli  of  repletion,  as  the  other  of  Inani- 
tion. 

The  peach  grafted  on  the  plum  fucceeds  excellently, 
and  lives  longer  than  it  would  have  done  In  a  natural 
ftate  ;  the  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the  peach  Is  a  ten- 
der tree,  fhoots  with  great  vivacity,  and  produces  more 
branches  than  the  root  Is  able  to  maintain.  Thus  the 
peach  trees  are  ufually  full  of  dead  wood  j  and  oftea 
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their  large  brandies  perifh,  and  fometimes  their  whole  Grafting, 
trunk.  On  this  occafion  the  plum,  being  a  flow  flioot-  v— ^ 
ing  tree,  communicates  Its  virtue  to  the  graft  ;  and  the 
peach  confequently  fends  out  fhoots  which  are  more 
robuft  and  ftrong,  and  are  no  more  In  number  than  the 
foot  Is  able  to  fupply  with  nourlfhracnt,  and  confe- 
quently the  tree  Is  the  more  lafting. 

The  grafts,  or  cyons,  with  which  the  grafting  Is  ef- 
fefted,  are  young  ftioots  of  laft  fummer's  growth,  for 
they  muft  not  be  more  than  one  year,  and  fuch  as 
grow  on  the  outfide  branches,  and  robuft  but  moderate 
fhooters ;  fuch  alfo  as  are  firr  and  well  ripened,  fhould 
always  be  chofen  from  heakaiul  trees  :  obferving,  that 
the  middle  part  of  each  flioot  Is  always  the  beft  graft, 
cut  at  the  time  of  grafting  to  five  or  fix  inches  In 
length,  or  fo  as  to  have  four  or  five  good  eyes  or  buds; 
but  fhould  be  preferved  at  full  length  till  grafting 
time,  and  then  prepared  as  hereafter  direfted. 

They  fhould  be  coUcfted  or  cut  from  the  trees  In 
February,  In  mild  weather,  before  their  buds  begin  to 
fwell,  or  advance  much  for  fhooting:  in  coUeAIng  them, 
choofe  fuch  as  have  not  made  lateral  or  fide  fhoots;  cut 
them  off  at  full  length ;  and  If  they  are  not  to  be  ufed 
as  foon  as  they  are  coUefted,  lay  their  lower  ends  in 
fome  dry  earth  In  a  warm  border  till  grafting  time, 
and,  if  fevere  weather  fhould  happen,  cover  them  with 
dry  htter. 

The  proper  tools  and  other  materials  ufed  In  graft- 
ing, are,  i.  A  ftrong  knife  for  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
the  ftocks,  previous  to  the  Infertlon  of  the  graft ;  alfo 
a  fmall  hand-faw  for  occafional  ufe  in  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  large  ftocks.  2.  A  common  grafting -knife, 
or  ftrong  fliarp  pen-knife,  for  cutting  and  fhaping  the 
grafts  ready  for  infertlon  ;  alfo  to  llope  and  form  the 
ftocks  for  the  reception  of  the  grafts.  3.  A  flat  graft- 
ing-chifel  and  fmall  mallet  for  clefting  large  ftocks,  in 
cleft-grafting,  for  the  reception  of  the  graft.  4.  A 
quantity  of  new  bafs-ftrlngs  for  bandages,  for  tying 
the  grafted  parts  clofe,  to  fecure  the  grafts,  and  pro- 
mote their  fpeedy  union  with  the  ftock.  And,  5.  A 
quantity  of  grafting  clay,  for  claying  clofcly  round 
the  grafts  after  their  Infertlon  and  binding,  to  defend 
the  parts  from  being  dried  by  the  fun  and  winds,  or 
too  much  liquified  by  wet,  or  pinched  by  cold  ;  for 
thefe  parts  ought  to  be  clofely  furrounded  with  a 
coat  of  clay  in  fuch  a  manner  as  efFecftually  to  guard 
them  from  all  weathers,  which  would  prove  injuri- 
ous to  young  grafts,  and  deftroy  their  cementing  pr^ 
perty,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  junAIon :  therefore,  a 
kind  of  ftlff  loamy  mortar  muft  be  prepared  of  ftrong 
fat  loam,  or,  in  default  thereof,  any  fort  of  tough  bind- 
ing clay,  either  of  which  fhould  be  laid  In  an  heap, 
adding  thereto  about  a  fourth  of  frefh  horfe-dung  free 
from  litter,  and  a  portion  of  cut  hay,  mixing  the  whole 
well  together,  and  adding  a  little  water:  then  let  the 
whole  be  well  beaten  with  a  ftick  upon  a  floor,  or  other 
hard  fubftance;  and  as  It  becomes  too  dry,  apply  more 
water,  at  every  beating  turning  It  over,  always  conti- 
nuing to  beat  it  well  at  top  till  it  becomes  flat ;  which 
muft  be  repeated  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  clay,  but  fliould  be  feveral  times  done  the  firft 
day  :  next  morning  repeat  the  beating,  ftill  moitl- 
ening  it  with  water  ;  and  by  thus  repeating  the  beat- 
ing fix  or  eight  times  every  day  for  two  or  three  days, 
or  every  other  day  at  leaft,  for  a  week,  it  wiU  be  in  pro- 
per 
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Grafting,  per  order  for  ufe  ;  obferving,  it  rtiould  be  prepared  a 
V  '     week  at  lead  before  it  is  ufed,  but  if  a  month  the  bet- 
ter. 

The  feafon  for  performing  the  operation  of  grafting 
is  February  and  March  :  though,  when  the  work  is 
performed  in  February,  it  for  the  general  part  proves 
the  moft  fuccefsful,  more  efpecially  for  cherries, 
plums,  and  pears  ;  and  March  grafting  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  apples. 

There  are  different  methods  of  grafting  in  praAice, 
termed  Whip-grafting — Cleft-grafting — Crown-graft- 
ing— Cheek-grafting—  Side-grafting  Root-grafting 

—  and  Grafting  by  appr^^ch  or  Inarching  :  but  Whip- 
grafting  and  Cleft-grafting  are  moft  commonly  ufed ; 
and  Whip-grafting  moft  of  all,  as  being  the  moft  ex- 
peditious and  fuccefsful  of  any. 

IVhip-graftwg. — This  being  the  moft  fuccefsful  me- 
thod of  grafting  is  the  moft  commonly  pra(5tifed  in  all 
the  nurferies ;  it  is  always  performed  upon  fmall  ftocks, 
from  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe-quili  to  half  an  inch  or 
a  little  more  or  lefs  in  diameter,  but  the  nearer  the 
ftock  and  graft  approach  in  fize  tlie  better;  and  is  call- 
ed ivhip-graftingi  becaufe  the  grafts  and  ftocks  being 
nearly  of  a  fize,  are  floped  on  one  fide,  fo  as  to  fit  each 
other,  and  tied  together  in  the  manner  of  whips,  or 
joints  of  angling-rods,  &c.  and  the  method  is  as  fol- 
lows. Having  the  cyons  or  grafts,  knife,  bandages,  and 
clay  ready,  then  begin  the  work  by  cutting  off  the  head 
.  of  the  (lock  at  fome  clear  fmooth  part  thereof ;  this 
done,  cut  one  fide  floping  upward,  about  an  inch  and 
half  or  near  two  inches  in  length,  and  make  a  notch 
or  fmall  Hit  near  the  upper  part  of  the  flope  downward 
about  half  an  inch  long,  to  receive  the  tongue  of  the 
cyon  ;  then  prepare  the  cyon,  cutting  it  to  five  or  fix 
inches  in  length,  forming  the  lower  end  alfo  in  a  floping 
manner,  fo  as  exa£lly  to  fit  the  Hoped  part  of  the  ftock, 
as  if  cut  from  the  fame  place,  that  the  rinds  of  both 
may  join  evenly  in  every  part ;  and  make  a  flit  fo  as  to 
form  a  fort  of  tongue  to  fit  the  flit  made  in  the  flope 
of  the  ftock;  then  place  the  graft,  inferting  the  tongue 
of  it  into  the  flit  of  the  ftock,  applying  the  parts  as 
evenly  and  clofe  as  pofiible  ;  and  immediately  tie  the 
parts  clofe  together  with  a  ftring  of  bafs,  bringing 
it  in  a  neat  manner  feveral  times  round  the  ftock  and 
graft ;  then  clay  the  whole  over  near  an  inch  thick  on 
every  fide,  from  about  half  an  inch  or  more  below  the 
bottom  of  the  graft,  to  an  inch  over  the  top  of  the 
ftock,  finifliing  the  whole  coat  of  clay  in  a  kind  of  oval 
globular  form,  rather  longwife,  up  and  down,  clofing 
it  effe<?tually  about  the  cyon,  and  every  part,  fo  as  no 
fun,  wind,  nor  wet  may  penetrate,  to  prevent  which 
is  the  whole  intention  of  claying  ;  obferving  to  exa- 
mine it  now^  and  then,  to  fee  if  it  any  where  cracks  or 
falls  off,  and  if  it  does  it  muft  be  iuftantly  repaired 
with  fieih  clay.  This  fort  of  grafting  may  alfo  be 
performed,  if  neceffary,  upon  the  young  flioots  of  any 
bearing  tree,  if  intended  to  alter  the  forts  of  fruits,  or 
have  more  than  one  fort  on  the  fame  tree.  By  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  the  grafts  will  be  well 
united  with  the  ftock,  as  will  be  evident  by  the  {hoot- 
ing of  the  graft ;  then  the  clay  fliould  be  wholly  taken 
away  ;  but  fuffer  the  bafs  bandage  to  remain  fome  time 
longer  until  the  united  parts  feem  to  fwell  and  be  too 
niHch  confined  by  the  hgature,  then  take  the  tying 
wholly  off.  Their  farther  culture  is  direded  under 
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the  refpedive  articles,  whether  defigned  for  dwarfs  or  Grafting, 
ftandards,  &c.  •— y— 

Cleft-grafting. — This  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  ftock 
being  too  large  for  whip-grafting  is  cleft  or  flit  down 
the  middle  for  the  reception  of  the  graft ;  and  is  perform- 
ed upon  ftocks  from  about  one  to  two  inches  diameter. 
Firft,  with  a  ftrong  knife  cut  off  the  head  of  the  ftock ; 
or  if  the  ftock  is  very  large,  it  may  be  headed  with  a 
faw  ;  and  cut  one  fide  floping  upwards  about  an  inch 
and  half  to  the  top  ;  then  proceed  with  a  ftrong  knife 
or  chifel,  to  cleave  the  ftock  at  top,  crofs-way  the  flope, 
fixing  the  knife  or  chifel  towards  the  back  of  the  flope, 
and  with  your  mallet  ftrike  it,  fo  as  to  cleave  the  ftock 
about  two  inches,  or  long  enough  to  admit  the  graft, 
keeping  it  open  with  the  chifel ;  this  done,  prepare 
the  cyon,  cutting  it  to  fuch  length  as  to  leave  four  or 
five  eyes,  the  lower  part  of  which  being  floped  on  each 
fide,  wedge- fafliion,  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches 
long,  making  one  fide  to  a  thin  edge,  the  other  much 
thicker,  leaving  the  rind  thereon,  which  fide  muft  be 
placed  outward  in  the  ftock;  the  cyon  being  thus  form- 
ed, and  the  cleft  in  the  ftock  being  made  and  kept 
open  with  the  chifel,  place  the  graft  therein  at  the 
back  of  the  ftock  the  thickeft  fide  outward,  placing 
the  whole  cut  part  down  into  the  cleft  of  the  ftock, 
making  the  rind  of  the  ftock  and  graft  join  exadlly  ; 
then  removing  the  grafting  chifel,  each  fide  of  the 
cleft  will  clofely  fqueeze  the  graft,  fo  as  to  hold  it  faft  ; 
it  is  then  to  be  bound  with  a  ligature  of  bafs,  and 
clayed  over,  asobferved  in  whip-grafting,  leaving  three 
or  four  eyes  of  the  cyons  uncovered.  If  intended  to 
graft  any  pretty  large  ftocks  or  branches  by  this  me- 
thod, two  or.  more  grafts  may  be  inferted  in  each  ;  in 
this  cafe  the  head  muft  be  cut  off  horizontally,  making 
no  flope  on  the  fide,  but  fmooth  the  top,  then  cleave 
it  quite  a-crofs,  and  place  a  graft  on  each  fide,  as  the 
ftock  may  be  cleft  in  two  places,  and  infert  two  grafts 
in  each  cleft  ;  they  are  thus  to  be  tied  and  clayed  as  in 
the  other  methods.  This  method  of  grafting  may  be 
performed  upon  the  branches  of  bearing;  trees,  when 
intended  either  to  renew  the  wood  or  ch^ige  the  fort 
of  fruit.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  the  begin* 
ning  of  June,  the  jundlion  of  the  graft  and  ftock  in  ei- 
ther method  will  be  effedually  formed,  and  the  graft 
begin  to  flioot,  when  the  clay  may  be  taken  off,  and 
in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  take  off  alfo  the 
bandages. 

Crown-grafting. — This  kind  of  grafting  is  common- 
ly praftifed  upon  fuch  ftocks  as  are  too  large  to  cleave, 
and  is  often  performed  upon  the  large  "branches  of 
apple  and  pear  trees,  &c.  that  already  bear  fruit, 
when  it  is  intended  to  change  the  forts,  or  renew  the 
tree  with  frefli-bearing  wood.  It  is  termed  crazun- 
grafling,  becaufe  the  ftock  or  branch  being  headed 
down,  feveral  grafts  are  inferted  at  top  all  around  be- 
tW'ixt  the  wood  and  bark,  fo  as  to  give  it  a  crown-like 
appearance:  obferving,  that  this  kind  of  grafting  fliould 
not  be  performed  until  March  or  early  in  April ;  for 
then  the  fap  being  in  motion,  renders  the  bark  and 
wood  of  the  ftock  much  eafier  to  be  feparated  for  the 
admiffion  of  the  graft,— The  manner  of  performing 
this  fort  of  grafting  is  as  follows:  Firft,  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  ftock  or  branch  with  a  faw  horizontally,  and 
pare  the  top  fmooth  ;  then  having  the  grafts,  cut  one 
fide  of  each  fiat,  and  fomewhat  floping,  an  inch  and 
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GraWng.  a  half,  forming  a  fort  of  fhoulder  at  top  of  the  flope  to 

*— >         reft  upon  the  crown  of  the  ftock;  and  then  raifing  the 

rind  of  the  ftock  with  a  wedge,  fo  as  to  admit  the  cyon 
between  that  and  the  wood  two  inches  down,  place  the 
grafts  with  the  flat  fide  next  the  wood,  thrufting  it  down 
far  enough  for  the  fhoulder  to  reft  upon  the  top  of  the 
ftock;  and  in  this  manner  maybe  put  three,  four,  five, 
or  more  grafts  in  one  large  ftock  or  branch.  When 
the  grafts  are  all  thus  inferted,  let  the  whole  be  tied 
tight  and  well  clayed  :  obfervilig  to  leave  two  or  three 
eyes  of  each  graft  uncovered,  but  raifing  the  clay  an 
inch  above  the  top  of  the  ftock,  fo  as  to  throw  the  wet 
quickly  off,  without  lodging  about  the  grafted  parts, 
which  would  ruin  the  whole  work.  Crown -grafting 
may  alfo  be  performed,  by  making  feveral  clefts  in  the 
crown  of  the  ftock,  and  inferting  the  grafts  round  the 
top  of  the  clefts.  The  grafts  will  be  pretty  well  uni- 
ted with  the  ftock,  and  exhibit  a  ftate  of  growth,  by 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  the  clay  may 
then  be  taken  away.  The  trees  grafted  by  this  method 
will  fucceed  extremely  well ;  but,  for  the  firft  two  or 
three  years,  have  this  inconvenience  attending  them, 
of  being  liable  to  be  blown  out  of  the  ftock  by  violent 
winds  ;  which  muft  be  remedied  by  tying  long  fticks 
to  the  body  of  the  ftock  or  branch,  and  each  graft  tied 
up  to  one  of  the  ftlcka. 

Cheek-grafting.— Cnt  the  head  of  the  ftock  off,  hori- 
zontally, and  pare  the  top  fmooth  ;  then  cut  one  fide 
floping  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches  deep,  and  cut 
the  lower  part  of  the  graft  floping  the  fame  length, 
making  a  fort  of  fiioulder  at  top  of  the  floped  part :  it 
is  then  to  be  placed  upon  the  floped  part  of  the  ltock, 
lefting  the  ftioulder  upon  the  crown  of  it:  bind  it  with 
bafs,  and  finlih  with  a  covering  of  clay  as  in  the  other 

methods.  . 

Side-grafting.— Thh  is  done  by  inferting  grafts  in- 
to the  fides  of  the  branches  without  heading  them 
down  ;  and  may  be  praftifed  upon  trees  to  fill  up  any 
vacancy,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  variety,  to  have  feveral 
forts  of  apj)les,  pears,  plums,  &c.  upon  the  fame 
tree.  It  is  performed  thus.  Fix  upon  fuch  parts  of 
the  branches  where  wood  is  wanted  to  furnifh  the 
head  or  any  part  of  the  tree ;  there  (lope  off  the  bark 
and  a  httle  of  the  wood,  and  cut  the  lower  end  of 
the  grafts  to  fit  the  part  as  near  as  poffible  ;  then 
join  them  to  the  branch,  and  tie  them  with  bafs,  and 
clay  them  over. 

Root-grafting.— is  done  by  Whip-grafting  cyons 
upon  pieces  of  the  root  of  any  tree  of  the  fame  genus, 
and  planting  the  root  where  it  is  to  remain  ;  it  will 
take  root,  draw  nouriftiment,  and  feed  the  graft. 

Grafting  by  Approach,  or  Inarching. — This  fort  of 
craft  ing  is,  when  the  ftocks  defigned  to  be  grafted, 
and  the  tree  from  which  you  intend  to  take  the  graft, 
either  grow  fo  near,  or  can  be  placed  fo  near  together, 
that  the  branch  or  graft  may  be  made  to  approach  the 
itock,  witliout  feparating  it  from  the  tree,  till  after 
its  union  or  jundion  with  the  fiock ;  fo  that  the 
branch  or  graft  being  bent  to  the  ftock,  they  together 
form  a  fort  of  arch  ;  whence  it  is  called  Grafting  by 
Approach,  or  Inarching.  Being  a  fure  method,  it  is 
Commonly  piadifed  upon  fuch  trees  as  are  with  diffi- 
culty made  to  fucceed  by  -  any  of  the  former  ways  of 
gvaftine.  When  intended  to  propagate  any  kind  of 
tree  or  ftirub  by  this  meaiud  of  grafting,  if  the  tree,  &c. 


is  of  the  hardy  kind,  and  growing  in  the  full  ground,  6; 
a  proper  quantity  of  young  plants  for  ftocks  muft  be 
fet  round  it ;  and  when  grown  of  a  proper  height, 
the  work  cf  inarching  muft  be  performed  ;  or,  if  the 
branches  of  the  tree  you  defign  to  graft  from  is  too 
high  for  the  ftocks,  in  that  cafe  ftocko  muft  be  planted 
in  pots,  and  a  flight  ftage  muft  be  erefted  around  the 
tree,  of  due  height  to  reach  the  branches,  and  the 
pots  containing  the  ftocks  muft  be  placed  upon  the 
ftage.    As  to  the  method  of  performing,  the  work  : 
Obferve,  that  in  this  method  of  grafting,  it  is  fometimes 
performed  with  the  head  of  the  ftock  cut  off.  and 
fometimes  with  the  head  left  on  till  the  graft  is  united 
with  the  ftock ;  though,  by  previoufly  heading  the 
flock,  the  work  is  much  eafier  performed  ;  and  having 
no  top,  its  whole  effort  will  be  directed  to  the  nourith- 
ment  of  the  graft  ;  having,  however,  the  ftocks  pro- 
perly placed,  either  planted  in  the  ground,  or  in  pots 
around  the  tree  to  be  propagated ;  then  make  the 
moft  convenient   branches   approach  the  ftock,  and 
mark  on  the  body  of  the  branches  the  parts  where 
they  will  moft  eafily  join  to  the  ftock,  and  in  thofe 
parts  of  each  branch  pare  away  the  bark  and  part  of 
the  wood  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  in  the 
fame  manner  pare  the  ftock  in  the  proper  place  for  the 
junction  of  the  graft  ;  then  make  a  flit  upwards  in  the 
branch,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  tongue,  and  make  a 
flit  downwards  in  the  ftock  to  admit  it  ;  let  the  parts 
be  then  joined,  flipping  the  tongue  of  the  graft  into  . 
the  flit  of  the  ftock,   making  the  whole  join  in  art 
exaft  manner,  and  tie  them  clofely  together  with  bafs, 
and  afterwards  cover  the  whole  with  a  due  quantity 
of  clay,  as  before  direded  in  the  other  methods.  Af- 
ter this,  let  a  ftout  ftake  be  fixed,  if  poffible,  for  the 
fupport  of  each  graft ;  to  which  let  that  part  of  the 
ftock  and  giaft  be  faftened,  which  is  neccftary  to  pre- 
vent their  being  disjoined  by  the  wind.    The  opera- 
tion being  performed  in  fpring,  let  them  remain  in 
that  pofition  about  four  months,  when  they  will  be 
united,  and  the  graft  may  then  be  feparated  from  the 
mother-tree.     In  doing  this,  be  caieful  to  perform  it 
with  a  fteady  hand,  fo  as  not  to  loofen  or  break  out 
the  graft,  floping  it  off  downwards  clofe  to  the  ftock; 
and  if  the  head  of  the  ftock  was  not  cat  down  at  the 
time  of  grafting,  it  muft  now  be  done  clofe  to  the 
graft,  and  all  the  old  clay  and  bandage  muft  alfo  be 
cleared  away,  and  replaced  with  new,  to  remain  a  few 
weeks  longer.    Obferve,  however,  that  if  you  fliall 
think  the  grafts  are  not  firmly  united  with  the  ftock 
in  the  period  of  time  above  mentioned,  let  them  re- 
main another  year  till  autumn,  before  you  feparate  the 
grafts  from  the  parent-tree.    By  this  kind  of  grafting, 
you  may  raife  almoft  any  kind  of  tree  or  flirub,  which 
is  often  done  by  way  of  curiofity,  to  ingraft  a  fruit -bear- 
ing branch  of  a  fruit;tree  upon  any  common  ftock  of  the 
fame  fraternity  or  genus,  whereby  a  new  tree  bearing 
fruit  is  raifed  in  a  few  months.  This  is  fometimes  prac- 
tifed  upon  orange  and  lemon  trees,  &c.  by  grafting 
bearing-branches  upon  ftocks  raifed  from  the  kernels  of 
any  of  the  fame  kind  of  fruit,  or  into  branches  of  each 
other,  fo  as  to  have  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons,  all 
on  the  fame  tree. 

An  anonymous  author  has  given  us  in  a  treatife, 
publiflied  at  Hamburgh,  under  the  title  Amcenitates 
Hortenfes  Novte^  a  iiew  method  of  grafting  trees,  fo 
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Grafting,  as  to  have  very  beautiful  pyramids  of  fruit  upon  them, 
Graham,  ^vhich  will  exceed  in  beauty,  flavour,  and  quantity, 
^       all  that  can  be  otherwife  produced.    This,  he  fays, 
he  had  long  experienced,  and  gives  the  following  me- 
thod of  doing  it.    The  trees  are  to  be  tranfplanted  in 
autumn,  and  all  their  branches  cut  off.    Early  in  the 
following  fummer  the  young  (hoots  are  to  be  pulled 
off,  and  the  buds  are  then  to  be  ingrafted  into  them 
in  an  inverted  direftion.    This,  he  fays,  adds  not  on- 
ly to  the  beauty  of  the  pyramids,  but  alfo  makes  the 
branches  more  fruitful.    Thefe  are  to  be  clofely  con- 
nefted  to  the  trunk,  and  to  be  faftened  in  with  the 
common  ligature  :   they  are  to  be  placed  circularly 
round  the  tree,  three  buds  in  each  circle,  and  thefe 
circles  at  fix  inches  diftance  from  one  another.  The 
old  trees  may  be  grafted  in  this  manner,  the  fuccefs 
having  been  found  very  good  in  thofe  of  twenty  years 
ftanding  ;  but  the  moft  chgible  trees  are  thofe  which 
are  young,  vigorous,  and  full  of  juice,  and  are  not 
above  a  finger  or  two  thick.    When  thefe  young  trees 
are  tranfplanted,  they  muft  be  fenced  round  with  pales 
to  defend  them  from  the  violence  of  the  wind  ;  and 
tliere  mufl  be  no  dung  put  to  them  till  they  are 
thoroughly  rooted,  for  fear  of  rotting  them  before  the 
fibres  ftrike.    The  buds  ingrafted  muft  be  fmall,  that 
the  wounds  made  in  the  bark  to  receive  them,  not  be- 
ing very  large,  may  heal  the  fooner;  and  if  the  buds 
do  not  fucceed,  which  will  be  perceived  in  a  fortnight, 
there  muft  be  others  put  in  their  place.    The  wound 
made  to  receive  thefe  buds  muft  be  a  ftraight  cut,  paral- 
lel to  the  horizon  ;  and  the  piece  of  bark  taken  out 
muft  be  downward,  that  the  rain  may  not  get  in  at 
the  wound.    In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year,  this  will 
he  a  green  and  flouriftiing  pyramid  ;  and  the  next  fum- 
mer it  will  flower,  and  ripen  its  fruit  in  autumn. 

GRAHAM  (James),  Marquis  of  Montrofe,  was 
comparable  to  the  greateft  heroes  of  antiquity.  He 
undertook,  againft  almoft  every  obftacle  that  could  ter- 
rify a  lefs  enterprifing  genius,  to  reduce  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  to  the  obedience  of  the  king ;  and  his 
fuccefs  was  anfwerable  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  under 
taking.  By  valour,  he  in  a  few  months  almoft  effec- 
tuated his  defign  ;  but,  for  want  of  fupplies,  was  for- 
ced to  abandon  his  conquefts.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  he,  with  a  few  men,  made  a  fecond  attempt, 
but  was  immediately  defeated  by  a  nemerous  army. 
As  he  was  leaving  the  kingdom  in  difguife,  he  was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  by  the  Lord 
Afton,  his  intimate  friend.  He  was  carried  to  his  ex- 
ecution with  every  circumftance  of  indignity  that  wan- 
ton cruelty  could  invent ;  and  hanged  upon  a  gibbet 
30  feet  high,  with  the  book  of  his  exploits  appended 
to  his  neck.  He  bore  this  reverfe  of  fortune  with  his 
ufual  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  expreffed  a  juft  fcorn  at 
the  rage  and  the  infult  of  his  enemies.  We  meet  with 
many  inftances  of  valour  in  this  aftive  reign ;  but 
Montrofe  is  the  only  inftance  of  heroifm.  He  was 
executed  May  21ft,  1650.  See  Britain,  n°  137, 
138,  143,  165. 

GRAHAM  (Sir  Richard),  lord  vifcount  Prefton, 
cldeft  fon  of  Sir  George  Graham  of  Netherby,  in 
Cumberland,  Bart,  was  born  in  1 648.  He  was  fent  am- 
baffador  by  Charles  H.  to  Louis  XIV.  and  was  mafter 
of  the  wardrobe  and  fecretary  of  ftate  under  James  11. 
But  when  the  Revolution  took  place,  he  was  tried 
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and  condemned,  on  an  accufation  of  attempting  the  Graham 
reftoration  of  that  prince  ;  though  he  obtained  a  par- 
don by  the  queen's  interceffion.  He  fpent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  retirement,  and  publifhed  an  ele- 
gant tranflation  of  Boethius  on  the  confolation  of 
phiplofophy."    He  died  in  1695. 

Graham  (George),  clock  and  watch  maker,  the 
moft  ingenious  and  accurate  artift  in  his  time,  was 
born  in  1675.    After  his  apprenticefliip,  Mr  Tom- 
pion  received  him  into  his  family,  purely  on  account 
of  his  merit ;  and  treated  hi«i  with  a  kind  of  paren- 
tal affeftion  as  long  as  he  lived.    Befide  his  univerfal- 
ly  acknowledged  flcill  in  his  profeffion,  he  was  a  com- 
plete mechanic  and  aftronomer;  the  great  mural  arch 
in  the  obfervatory  at  Greenwich  was  made  for  Dr 
Halley,  under  his  immediate  infpedtion,  and  divided 
by  his  own  hand :  and  from  this  incomparable  origi- 
nal, the  beft  foreign  inftruments  of  the  kind  are  co- 
pies made  by  Enghfti  artifts.    The  feftor  by  which 
Dr  Bradley  firft  difcovered  two  new  motions  in  the  fix- 
ed ftars,  was  of  his  invention  and  fabric  :  and  when 
the  French  academicians  were  fent  to  the  north  to 
afcertain  the  figure  of  the  earth,  Mr  Graham  was 
thought  the  fitteft  perfon  in  Europe  to  fupply  them 
with  inftruments  ;  thofe  who  went  to  the  fouth  were 
not  fo  well  furnifhed.    He  was  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  commuriicated 
feveral  ingenious  and  important  difcoveries ;  and  re- 
garded the  advancement  of  fcience  more  than  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth.    He  died  in  1 75  « . 
Crah^m's  Dyhe.    See  Antoninus' s  Wall. 
GRAIN,  corn  of  all  forts,  as  barley,  oats,  rye,  &c. 
See  Corn,  Wheat,  &c. 

Grain  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fmall  weight,  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  fcruple  in  apothecaries  weight,  and 
the  twenty-fourth  of  a  penny-weight  troy. 

A  grain-weight  of  gold-bullion  is  worth  two-pence, 
and  that  of  filver  but  half  a  farthing. 

Grain  alfo  denotes  the  component  particles  of  ftones 
and  metals,  the  veins  of  wood,  &c.  Hence  crofs- 
grained,  or  againft  the  grain,  means  contrary  to  the 
fibres,  of  wood,  &c. 

Grain  (Baptift  le),  mafter  of  the  requefts  in  ordi- 
nary to  Mary  de  Medicis  queen  of  France's  houfehold, 
wrote  The  Hijlory  of  Henry  the  Great,  and  of  Louis  XIII. 
from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  the  death  of  the 
marftial  d'Ancre  in  161 7.  This  hiftory  is  reckoned 
to  be  wrote  wich  impartiality,  and  the  fpirit  of  a  true 
patriot  ;  and  contains  many  things  not  to  be  found  any 
where  elfe.  He  vigoroufly  afferts  the  edidl  that  had 
been  granted  to  the  reformed. 

GRALL-^,  in  ornithology,  is  an  order  of  birds 
analogous  to  the  bruta  in  the  clais  of  mammalia,  in  the 
Linntean  fyftcm.    See  Zoology  and  ORNiTHOLOGr. 

GRAMINA,  GRASSES  ;  one  of  the  feven  tribes  or 
natural  families,  into  which  all  vegetables  are  diftri- 
buted  by  Linnasus  in  his  Philofophla  Botanica.  They 
are  defined  to  be  plants  which  have  very  fimple  leaves, 
a  jointed  ftem,  a  huflcy  calyx  termed  gluma^  and  a 
fingle  feed.  This  dcfciiption  includes  the  feveral  forts 
of  corn  as  well  as  graffes.  In  Tournefort  they  con- 
ftitute  a  part  of  the  fifteenth  clafs,  termed  apetali;  and 
in  LinniEus's  fexual  method,  they  are  moftly  contained 
in  the  fecond  order  of  the  third  clafs,  called  triandrla 
digynia. 
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(Bramina      This  numerous  and  natural  family  of  the  graffes  has 
*'''"~V"~~  engaged  the  attention  and  refearches  of  feveral  emi- 
nent botanifls.     The  principal  of  thefe  are,  Ray, 
Monti,  MichcH,  and  Linnasus. 

M.  Monti,  in  his  Catalogus  Jilrplum  agrl  Bonomenfts 
gramma  ac  hujus  modi  ajfinia  compleSens,  printed  at  Bo- 
nonia  in  1719,  divides  the  graffes  from  the  difpofition 
of  their  flowers,  as,  Theophrartas  and  Ray  has  divided 
them  before  him  into  three  fe^tions  or  orders — Thefe 
are,  i.  GiafTi^s  having  flowers  colle6led  in  a  fpike. 
2.  Graffes  having  their  flowers  coUefted  In  a  panicle  or 
loofe  fpike.  3.  Plants  that  In  their  habit  and  exter- 
nal appearance  are  allied  to  the  grafles. 

This  clafs  would  have  been  natural  if  the  author  had 
not  improperly  introduced  fweet-rufh,  juncus,  and  ar- 
row-headed grafs,  into  the  third  fefliou.  Monti  enu- 
merates about  306  fpecies  of  the  graffes,  which  he  re- 
duces under  Tournefort's  genera ;  to  thefe  he  has 
added  three  new  genera. 

Scheuchzer,  in  his  Ar'ijlograph'ia,  publlflied  likewife 
in  1 7 19,  divides  the  graffes,  as  Monti,  from  the  dif 
pofition  of  their  flowers,  into  the  five  following  fee 
tions:  i.  Graffes  with  flowers  in  a  fpike.  as  phalaris, 
anthoxanthum,  and  frumentum.  2.  Irregular  grafles, 
as  fchcenanthus  and  cornucopias.  3.  Grafics  with 
flowers  growing  in  a  fimple  panicle  or  loofe  fpike,  as 
reed  and  millet.    4..  Graffes  with  flowers  gi-owing  in 
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a  compound  panicle,  or  diff'ufed  fpike,  as  oats  and  Gramina. 
poa.    5.  Plants  by  their  habit  nearly  allied  to  the  ~— v—— ' 
graffes,  as  cyprefs-grafs,  fcirpus,  linagroflis,  rufh,  and 
fceuchzeria. 

Scheuchzer  has  enumerated  about  four  hundred  fpe- 
cies, which  he  defcribcs  with  amazing  exaftnefs. 

Micheli  has  divided  the  graffes  into  fix  feftions, 
which  contain  in  all  44  genera,  and  are  arranged  from 
the  fituation  and  number  of  the  flowers. 

Gramina,  the  name  of  the  fourth  order  in  Linnasus's 
Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  coniifting  of  the  nu- 
merous and  natural  family  of  the  graffes,  w'ss.  agroftis^ 
aira,  alopecuius  or  fox-tail  grafs,.  anthoxanthum  or  ver- 
nal grafs,  arittida  arundo  or  reed,  avcna  or  oats,  bo- 
bartia,  briza,  bromus,  cinna,  cornucopise  or  horn  af 
plenty  grafs,  cynofurus,  dadylis,  elymuvS,  feiluca  or 
fefcue- grafs,  hordeum  or  barley,  lagurus  or  hare's-tail 
grafs,  lolium  or  darnel,  lygeum  or  hooded  matweed, 
melica,  mlleum  or  millet,  nardus,  oryza  or  rice,  panicum 
or  panic-grafs,  pafpalum,  phalaris  or  canary-ijrafs, 
phleum,  poa,  faccharura  or  fugar  cane,  fecale  or  rye, 
ftipa  or  winged  fpike-grafs,  tritlcum  or  wheat,  uniola 
or  fea-fide  oats  of  Carolina,  coix  or  Job's  tears,  olyra,, 
pharus,  tripfacum,  zea,  Indian  Turkey  w^heat  or  Indian 
corn,  zizania,  ajgilops  or  wild  fefcue-grafs,  andropo- 
gon,  apluda,  cenchrus,  holcus  or  Indian  millet,  ifchaa^ 
mum.    See  Botany,  p.  458,  col.  2.  and  Grasses. 
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I        1.       RAMMAR  IS  the  art  of  /peaking  or  of  ivrUlng 
Pefioition,      V_T  ^ny  language  nvlth  propriety ;  and  the  purpofe  of 
language  is  to  communicate  our  thoughts. 

2.  Grammar,  confidered  as  an  art,  neceffarily  fup- 
pofes  the  previous  exiftence  of  language  ;  and  as  its 
defign  is  to  teach  any  language  to  thofe  who  are  igno- 
rant of  it,  it  mufl  be  adapted  to  the  genius  of  that  par- 
ticular language  of  which  it  ti-eats.    A  jufl:  method  of 
grammar,  therefore,  without  attempting  any  altera- 
tions in  a  language  already  introduced,  furniflies  cer- 
tain obfervations  called  rules,  to  which  the  methods  of 
fpeaking  ufed  in  that  language  may  be  reduced  ;  and 
^        this  colleftion  of  rules  is  called  the  grammar  of  that 
Grammar  particular  language.    For  the  greater  diitinftnefs  with 
particular,  regard  to  thefe  rules,  grammarians  have  ufually  divided 
this  fubjed  into  four  dillinft  heads,  vt%.  Orthogra- 
phy, or  the  art  of  combining  letters  into  fyllables,  and  fyl- 
tables  Into  <words  ;  Etymology,  ox  the  art  of  deducing 


one  word  from  another,  and  the  various  modifications 
ivhlch  the  fenfe  of  any  one  word  can  be  dlverjified  conjtjl- 
ently  with  Its  original  meaning  or  its  relation  to  the  theme 
whence  it  is  derived ;  Syntax,  or  what  relates  to  the 
conJiruSlon  or  due  difpofition  of  the  words  of  a  language 
into  fcntences  or  phrafes ;  and  Prosody,  or  that  which 
treats  of  the  quantities  and  accents  of  fyllables,  and  the  art 
of  making  verfes.  ^ 

3.  But  grammar,  confidered  as  a  fclence,  views  Ian-  Or  univer-^ 
guage  only  as  It  is  fignificant  of  thought.  Negle AIng 
particular  and  arbitrary  modifications  introduced  for 
the  fake  of  beauty  or  elegance,  it  examines  the  analogy 
and  relation  between  words  and  ideas  ;  diftinguifhes 
between  thofe  particulars  which  are  ejfentlalxo  language 
and  thofe  which  aie  only  accidental ;  and  thus  furnifhes! 
a  certain  ftandard,  by  which  different  languages  may 
be  compared,  and  their  feveral  excellencies  or  defedlft 
pointed  out.    This  is  what  is  called  Philosophic  or 
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4.  'T~'HE  origin  of  language  Is  a  fubjeft  which  has 
-L  employed  much  learned  inveftigation,  and  about 
^       which  there  Is  ftill  a  diverfity  of  opinion.  The  defign  of 
The  de-     fpeech  Is  to  communicate  to  others  the  thoughts  and 
fign  of      perceptions  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeakcr  :  but  It  is  ob- 
fpcech.      yIous,  that  between  an  internal  idea  and  any  external 
found  there  is  no  natural  relation;  that  the  word  fire, 
for  inftance,  might  have  denominated  the  fubfi;ance 
which  we  call  ice,  and  that  the  word  ice  might  have 
fignlfied/r;.    Some  of  the  moft  acute  feelings  of  man, 
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as  well  as  of  every  other  animal,  are  indeed  exprefFed 
by  fimple  Inarticulate  founds,  which  as  they  tend  tc 
the  prefervation  of  the  individual  or  the  continuance 
of  the  fpecies,  and  Invariably  Indicate  either  pain  or 
pleafure,  are  univerfally  underftood :  but  thefe  inarti- 
culate and  fignificant  founds  are  very  few  In  number ; 
and  If  they  can  with  any  propriety  be  faid  to  confl:!- 
tute  a  natural  and  univerfal  language.  It  Is  a  language 
of  which  man  as  a  mere  fenfitive  being  partakes  ia 
common  with  the  other  animals, 

5.  M  aa 
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5.  Man  is  endowed  not  only  with  fenfatioriy  but  alfo 
with  the  faculty  of  reafonmg  ;  and  fimple  inarticulate 
founds  are  infufficient  for  expreffing  all  the  various 

ige  modifications  of  thought,  for  communicating  to  others 
of  a  chain  of  argumentation,  or  even  for  diftinguifhing  be- 

^'S;  tween  the  different  fenfations  either  of  pain  or  of  plea- 
°  fure :  a  man  fcorched  with  fire  or  unexpedledly  plunged 
among  ice,  might  utter  the  cry  naturally  indicative  of 
fudden  and  violent  pain  ;  the  cry  would  be  the  fame, 
or  nearly  the  fame,  but  the  fenfations  of  cold  and  heat 
are  widely  different.  ^Articulation,  by  which  thofe  fim- 
ple founds  are  modified,  and  a  particular  meaning  fixed 
to  each  modification,  is  therefore  abfokitely  neceffary 
to  fuch  a  being  as  man,  and  forms  the  language  which 
diftlnguiflies  him  from  all  other  animals,  and  enables 
him  to  communicate  with  facility  all  that  diverfity  of 
ideas  with  which  his  mind  is  ftored,  to  make  known 
his  particular  wants,  and  to  diftinguifh  with  accuracy 
ail  his  various  fenfations.  Thofe  founds  thus  modified 
are  called  words;  and  as  words  have  confefledly  no 
natural  relation  to  the  ideas  and  perceptions  of  which 
they  are  fignificant,  the  ufe  of  them  mull  either  have 
been  the  refult  of  human  fagacity,  or  have  been  fug- 
gelled  to  the  firft  man  by  the  Author  of  nature. 

6.  Whether  language  be  of  divine  or  human  origin, 
is  a  queftion  upon  which,  though  it  might  perhaps  be 
foon  refolved,  it  is  not  neceffary  here  to  enter.  Upon 
either  fuppofition,  the  firtt  language,  compared  with 
thofe  which  fucceeded  it,  or  even  with  itfelf  as  after- 
wards enlarged,  muft  have  been  extremely  rude  and 
Harrow.  If  it  was  of  human  contrivance,  this  will  be 
readily  granted  J  for  what  art  was  ever  invented  and 
brought  to  a  ftate  of  perfeftion  by  illiterate  favages  ? 
If  it  was  taught  by  God,  which  is  at  leaft  the  more 
probable  fuppofition,  we  cannot  imagine  that  it  would 
be  more  comprehenfive  than  the  ideas  of  thofe  for 
whofe  immediate  ufe  it  was  intended ;  that  the  firft 
men  ftiould  have  been  taught  to  exprcfs  pains  or  plea- 
fures  which  they  never  felt,  or  to  utter  founds  that 
fliould  be  afterwards  fignificant  of  ideas  which  at  the 
time  of  utterance  had  not  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker:  man,  taught  the  elements  of  language,  would 
be  able  himfelf  to  improve  and  enlarge  it  as  his  future 
occafions  Ihould  require. 

7.  As  all  language  is  compofed  of  fignificant  luords 
varioufly  combined,  a  knowledge  of  them  is  neceffary 
previous  to  our  acquiring  an  adequate  idea  of  language 
as  conilrufted  into  fentences  and  phrafes.  But  as  it 
is  by  words  that  we  exprefs  the  various  ideas  which 
occur  to  the  mind,  it  is  neceffary  to  examine  how  ideas 

of  themfelves  are  fuggcfted,  before  we  can  afcertain  the 
various  claffes  into  which  words  may  be  dillributed. 
It  is  the  province  of  logic  to  trace  our  ideas  from  their 
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origin,  as  well  as  to  teach  the  art  of  reafoning  :  but  it 
is  neceffary  at  prefent  to  obferve,  that  our  earlieft  ideas 
are  all  ideas  of  fenfatlon,  excited  by  the  impreffions 
that  are  made  upon  our  organs  of  fen{je  by  the  various 
objeds  with  which  we  are  furroundcd.  Let  us  there- 
fore fuppofe  a  reafonable  being,  devoid  of  every  poffible 
prepoffeffion,  placed  upon  this  globe  ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  his  attention  would  in  the  firft  place  be 
direfted  to  the  various  objedls  which  he  faw  exifting 
around  him.  Thcfe  he  would  naturally  endeavour  to 
diftinguifii  from  one  another  ;  and  if  he  were  either 
learning  or  inventing  a  language,  his  fii  ft  effort  would 
be  to  give  them  names,  by  means  of  which  the  ideas  of 
them  might  be  recalled  when  the  objects  themfelves  7 
fiiould  be  abfent.  This  is  one  copious  fource  of  words ; 
and  forms  a  natural  clafs  which  muft  be  common  to 
every  language,  and  which  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  name 
of  nouns:  and  as  thefe  nouns  are  the  names  of  the  fe- 
veral  fubftances  which  exift,  they  have  likevvife  been 

called  SUBSTANTIVES. 

8.  It  would  likewife  be  early  difcovered,  that  every 
one  of  thefe  fubftances  was  endowed  with  certain  qua-  g 
lities  or  attributes  ;  to  exprefs  which  another  clafs  of  Of  attri* 
words  would  be  requifite,  fince  it  is  only  by  their  qua-  butivcs. 
lities  that  fubftances  themfelves  can  attract  our  atten- 
tion.   Thus,  to  be  tueighty,  is  a  quality  of  matter ;  to 
think,  is  an   attribute  of  man.    Therefore  in  every 
language  words  have  been  invented  to  exprefs  the 
known  quahties  or  attributes  of  the  feveral  objedls 
which  exift.    Thefe  may  all  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  denomination  of  attributives. 

9.  Nouns  and  attributives  muft  comprehend  all 
that  is  ejfential  to  language  (a)  :  for  every  thing  which 
exitts,  or  of  which  we  can  form  an  idea,  muft  be  either 
a fubjlance  or  the  attribute  of  fome  fubftance;  and  there- 
fore thofe  two  claffes  which  denominate  fubftances 
and  attributes,  muft  comprehend  all  the  words  that 
are  neceffary  to  communicate  to  the  hearer  the  ideas- 
which  are  prefent  to  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  If  any 
other  words  occur,  they  can  only  have  been  invented 
for  the  fake  of  difpatch,  or  introduced  foi  the  pur- 
pofes  of  eafe  and  ornament,  to  avoid  tedious  cirrum- 
locutions  or  difagreeable  tautologies.  There  are  in- 
deed grammarians  of  great  name,  who  have  confidered 
as  effential  to  language  an  order  of  words,  of  which 
the  ufe  is  to  conneft  the  nouns  and  attributives,  and 
which  are  faid  to  have  no  Jignification  of  themfelves,  but 
to  become  fignificant  by  relation.  Hence  all  words  which 
can  poffibly  be  invented  are  by  thefe  men  divided  intO' 
two  general  clafles  :  thofe  which  are  significant  of 
themselves  and  thofe  which  are  not.  Words  fig- 
nificant of  themfelves  are  either  expreffive  of  the  names 
of  fubftances,  and  therefore  called  substantives;  or 

of 


(a)  This  is  the  doarine  of  many  writers  on  the  theory  of  language,  for  whofe  judgment  we  have  the  higheft 
refped;  :  yet  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  mankind  fo  far  advanced  in  the  art  of  abftraftion  as  to  view  attributes. 
by  themfelves  independent  of  particular  fubjances,  and  to  give  one  general  nflme  to  each  attribute  wherefoever  it 
may  be  found,  without  having  at  the  fame  time  words  expreffive  of  affirmation.  ^  We  never  talk  of  any  attribute-, 
a  colour  for  inftance,  without  affirming  (omtthin'g  concerning  it;  as,  either  that  it  is_^/-/g-/j/  or  faint,  or  that  it  ia 
the  colour  oi  ioxat  fubflance.  It  will  be  feen  afterwards,  that  to  denote  affirmation  is  the  proper  office  of  what 
is  called  the  fubftantive-Tfr^;  as,  "Milk  is  white."  That  i^erb  therefore  appears  to  be  as  neceffary  to  the 
communication  of  thought  as  any  fpecies  of  words  whatever  ;  and  if  we  muft  range  words  under  a  few  general 
claffes,  we  ftiould  be  inclined  to  fay,  that  nouns^  attributives j  and  affirmatives,  comprehend  all  that  is  effential  to 
language. 


connec 
lives 
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of  attributes,  and  therefore  called  attributives. 
g        Words  which  are  not  flgniScant  of  themfelves,  muft 
Of  dirfini-    acquire  a  meaning  either  as  defining  or  connedling 
lives  and    others ;  and  are  therefore  arranged  under  the  tw^o 
claffes  of  DEFINITIVES  and  connectives. 

lo.  That  in  any  language  there  can  be  words  which 
of  themfelves  have  no  Jtgnijication,  is  a  fuppofition 
which  a  man  free  from  prejudice  will  ndt  readily  ad- 
mit ;  for  to  what  purpofe  fhould  they  have  been  in- 
vented ?  as  they  are  fignificant  of  no  ideas,  they  can- 
not facilitate  the  communication  of  thought,  and  moft 
therefore  be  only  an  incumbrance  to  the  language  in 
which  they  are  found.  But  in  anfwer  to  this  it  has 
been  faid,  that  thefe  words,  though  devoid  of  fignifica- 
tion  themfelves,  acquire  a  fort  of  meaning  when  joined 
with  others,  and  that  they  are  as  necelTary  to  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  a  fentence  as  cement  is  to  the  ftrufture  of  an 
edifice  :  for  as Jlones  cannot  be  arranged  into  a  regular 
building  without  a  cement  to  hind  and  conneB  them,  fo 
the  original  words  fignificant  of  fubjiances  and  attri- 
butes, cannot  be  made  to  exprefs  all  the  variety  of  our 
ideas  without  h^-m^  dejined  a.nd  conneded  by  thofe  words 
wliich  of  themfelves  fignify  nothing. — It  is  wonderful, 
that  he  who  firft  fuggelled  this  fimile  did  not  perceive 
that  it  tends  to  overthrow  the  doftrine  which  it  is 
meant  to  illuftrate  :  for  furely  the  cement  is  as  much 
the  matter  of  the  building  as  the  Jlones  themfelves  ;  it 
is  equally  folid  and  equally  extended.  By  being  united 
with  the  ftones,  it  neither  acquires  nor  lofes  any  one  of 
the  qualities  effentialto  matter;  it  neither  communicates 
jts  own  foftncfs,  nor  acquires  their  hardnefs.  By  this 
rnode  of  reafoning  therefore  It  would  appear,  that  the 
words  called  definitives  and  conneSives,  fo  far  from  ha- 
ving of  themfelves  no  fignification,  are  equally  effen- 
tial  to  language  and  equally  fignificant  with  thofe 
which  are  denominated  fiibftantives  and  attributives ;  and 
upon  Inveftigation  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  the 
truth.  For  whatever  is  meant  by  the  dejlnitlon  or  con^ 
wBion  of  the  words  which  all  men  confets  to  be  figni- 
ficant, that  meaning  muft  be  the  fenfe  of  the  words  of 
which  the  purpofe  is  to  define  and  conneft  ;  and  as 
there  can  be  no  meaning  where  there  are  no  ideas^  every 
one  of  thefe  definitives  and  conneBives  muft  be  fignifi- 
cant of  fame  idea,  although  it  may  not  be  always  eafy 
or  even  poflible  to  exprefs  that  idea  by  another  word. 

II.  Thefe  different  modes  of  dividing  the  parts  of 
fpeech  we  have  juft  mentioned,  becaufe  they  have  been 
largely  treated  of  by  grammarians  of  high  fame.  But 
it  does  not  appear  to  us,  that  any  man  can  feel  him- 
felf  much  the  wifer  for  having  learned  that  all  words 
are  either  substantives  or  attributives,  defini- 
tives or  connectives.  The  divifion  of  words  Into 
thofe  which  are  significant  of  themselves,  and 
thofe  which  are  significant  by  relation,  Is  abfo- 
lute  nonfeiife,  and  has  been  produflive  of  much  error 
and  much  myftery  In  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  trea- 
tifes  on  grammar.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  eftablifii  a  different  clalTification  of  the  parts 
of  fpeech  from  that  which  Is  commonly  received,  will 
be  found  of  little  utility  either  In  praUice  or  in  /pecula- 
tion. As  far  as  the  former  is  concerned,  the  vulgar 
divifion  feems  fufficiently  commodious  ;  for  every  man 
who  knows  any  thing,  knows  when  he  ufes  a  noun 
and  when  a  verb.  With  refpedl  to  the  latter  not  to 
tnention  that  all  the  grammalrians  from  Aristotle  to 
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HoRNE  TooKE,  have  differed  on  the  fubjecSb,  It  fliould 
feem  to  be  of  more  Importance,  after  having  afcertain- 
ed  with  preclfion  the  nature  of  each  fpecies  of  words, 
to  determine  in  what  clrcumftances  they  differ  than  in 
what  they  agree. 

12.  In  moft  languages,  probably  In  all  cultivated  The  com- 
languages,  grammarians  diftinguifh  the  following  parts  "^on  'livi- 
of  fpeech  :  Nouny  pronoun,  verb,  participle,  adverb,  prs'^^^^^°^ 
pojltion,  conjunBion.  The  Latin  and  Englijh  gramma-  fpeech°the 
rians  admit  the  interjeBion  among  the  parts  of  fpeech,  moft  pro- 
although  it  is  confeffedly  not  neceffary  to  the  conftruc-  per. 
tion  of  the  fentence,  being  only  thrown  In  to  exprefs 
the  affeftlon  of  the  fpeaker  ;  and  in  the  Greek  and 
Englifij  tongues  there  Is  the  article  prefixed  to  nouns, 
when  they  fignify  the  common  names  of  things,  to 
point  them  out,  and  to  fliow  how  far  their  fignification 
extends.  In  the  method  of  arrangement  commonly 
followed  In  grammars,  adjeBives  are  claffed  with  Jub- 
Jiantives,  and  both  are  denominated  womwj;  but  it  Is  cer- 
tain that,  when  examined  philofophically,  an  efTential 
difference  is  difcovered  between  the  fuhjlantive  and  the 
adjeBive ;  and  therefore  fome  writers  of  eminence,  when 
treating  of  this  fubjeft,  have  lately  given  the  following 
claflirtcation  of  words,  which  we  fhall  adopt :  The 
article,  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  participle,  adjective, 
adverb,  preposition,  conjunction,  interjection.  All 
thefe  wordd  are  to  be  found  in  the  Englijh  language  ; 
and  therefore  we  fhall  examine  each  clafs,  endeavour 
to  afcertain  its  preclfe  import,  and  fhow  In  what  re- 
fpeAs  It  differs  from  every  other  clafs.  It  is  impofliblc 
to  Inveftlgate  the  principles  of  grammar  without  con- 
fining the  Inveftigation  In  a  great  meafure  to  fome 
particular  language  from  which  the  illuftrations  muft 
be  produced  ;  and  that  we  fhould  prefer  the  Englijh 
languaga  for  this  purpofe  can  excite  no  wonder,  as  it 
is  a  preference  which  to  every  tongue  Is  due  from  thofe 
by  whom  it  is  fpoken.  We  truft,  however,  that  the 
principles  which  we  fhall  eftabllfli  will  be  found  to  ap-v 
ply  univerfally ;  and  that  our  inquiry,  iho\i^\  principally 
illuftrated  from  the  Englijh  language,  will  be  an  en- 
quiry Into  philofophical  or  univerfal  grammar. 

CHAPTER  I. 
(^/'/y^^  Noun  or  Substantive. 

13.  Nouns  are  all  thofe  words  by  ivhich  objeBs  or 
fubjiances  are  denominated,  and  ivhich  dijlinguijh  them  from  i  r 
one  another,  'without  marking  either  quantity,  quality,  ac-  The  noun 
tion,  or  relation.  The  fuhjlantive  or  noun  Is  the  name^^^'^^^' 
of  the  thing  fpoken  of,  and  In  Greek  and  Latin  is 
called  name ;  for  It  is  evo^ta  in  the  one,  and  nomcn  In 
in  the  other ;  and  If  In  Englifh  we  had  called  It  the 
name  rather  than  the  noun,  the  appellation  would  per- 
haps have  been  more  proper,  as  this  laft  word,  being 
ufed  only  in  grammar,  is  more  liable  to  be  mlfunder- 
ftood  than  the  other,  which  is  in  conjlant  and  familiar 
life.  That  nouns  or  the  names  of  things  muft  make  a 
part  of  every  language,  and  that  they  mult  have  been 
the  words  firft  fuggefted  to  the  human  mind,  will  not 
be  difputed.  Men  could  not  fpeak  of  themfelves  or 
of  any  thing  elfe,  without  having  names  for  themfelves 
and  the  various  obj^fts  with  which  they  are  furrounded. 
Now,  as  all  the  objeds  which  exift  muft  be  either  In 
the  fame  ftate  In  which  they  were  produced  by  nature^ 
or  changed  from  their  original  ftate  by  or/,  or  abfiaaB- 
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ed  from  fubftances  by  the  powers  of  imagination,  and 
conceived  by  the  mind  as  having  at  Itaft  the  capacity 
cf  being  charafterizcd  by  qvialities;  this  naturally  fug- 
geRs  a  divlfion  of  nouns  into  natural,  as  tnan,  vege- 
table, tree,  &c.  artificial,  as  houfe,  fi  'tp,  watch,  &c. 
and  ABSTRACT,  as  nvh'itenefs.,  mnt'ion,  temperance.  Sec. 

14.  But  the  diverfity  of  objefts  is  fo  great,  that  had 
each  i»cliv'ulual  a  dljTmcl  and  proper  name,  it  would  be 
impcflible  for  the  moft  tenacious  memory,  during  the 
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unity  zn6.phiraUty  ;  and  this  variation  is  called  number. 
Thus  in  the  Englifh  language,  w^hen  we  fpeak  of  a 
fingle  place  of  habitation,  we  call  it  a  houfe;  but  if  of 
more,  we  call  them  houfes.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  cafes 
the  noun  is  faid  to  be  in  the  fmgular,  in  the  lall  cafe  it 
is  in  the  plural,  number.  Greek  nouns  have  alfo  a 
cliial  number  to  exprefs/wo  individuals,  as  have  like  wife 
fome  Hebrev/  nouns:  but  this  variation  is  evidently 
not  effential  to  lan^'uage  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  doubtful 
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coxirfe  of  the  longeft  life,  to  retain  even  the  nouns  of  whether  it  ought  to  be  confidcred  as  an  elegance  or  a 

the  narroweft  language.    It  has  therefore  been  found  deformity. 

expedient,  when  a  number  of  things  refemble  each  16.  But  although  number  be  a  natural  accident  of 

other  in  fome  important  particulars,  to  arrange  them  of  nouns,  it  can  only  be  confidered  as  ejeniial  to  thofe 

all  under  one  fpecics;  to  which  is  given  a  name  that  which  denote  genera  or  fpecies.    Thus  we  may  have 

belongs  equally  to  the  whole  fpecies,  and  to  each  «j-  occafion  to  fpeak  of  on^f            or  of  many  anhnah,  of 

dividual  comprehended  under  it.    Thus  the  word  man  one  man  or  of  many  men  ;  and  therefore  the  nouns  ani- 

denotes  a  /pedes  of  animals,  and  is  equally  apphcable  to  mal  and  man  mult  be  capable  of  expreffing  plurality  as 

every  human  being:  The  word  horfe  denotes  another  well  as  unity.    But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to 

fpecies  of  animals,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  every  in-  the  proper  names  of  individuals  :  for  we  can  only  fay 

dividual  of  that  fpecies  of  quadrupeds;  but  it  cannot  Xenophon,  Arijlotk,  Plato,  &c.  in  the Jingular  ;  as,  were 

be  applied  to  the  fpecics  oimen,  or  to  any  individual  any  one  of  thefe  names  to  affume  a  plural  form,  it 

comprehended  under  that  fpecies.    We  find,  however,  would  ceafe  to  be  tht  proper  name  of  an  individual,  and 

that  there  are  fome  qualities  in  which  feveral  fpe-  become  the  common  name  of  fpecies.    Of  this,  indeed, 

cies  refemble  each  other  ;   and  therefore   we   refer  we  have  fome  examples  in  every  language.    When  a 

them  to  a  higher  orAtr  called    genus,  to  which  we  give  proper  name  is  confidered  as  a  general  appellative  un- 

a  name  that  is  equally  applicable  to  every  fpecies  and  der  which  many  others  are  arranged,  it  is  then  no 

every  individual  comprehended  under  it.    Thus,  men  longer  the  name  of  an  individual  but  of  a  fpecies,  and  as 

and  horfes  and  all  living  things  on  earth  refemble  each  fuch  admits  of  a  plural ;  as  the  Cafars,  the  Hoivardsy 

other  in  this  refpe£t,  that  they  have  life.    We  refer  the  Pelhams,  the  Montagues,  &c.  :  but  Socrates  can  ne- 


them  therefore  to  the  genus  called  animal;  and  this 
■word  belongs  to  every  fpecics  of  animals,  and  to  each 
individual  animal.  The  fame  claffification  is  made  both 
of  artificial  and  abjlrad  fubftances  ;  of  each  of  which 
there  zrt  gene7'a,  fpecies,  and  individuals.  Thus  in  na- 
tural fubftances,  animal,  vegetable,  and  foffile,  denote 
genera;  man,  horfe,  tree,  }netal,  are  species',  avd  Alex- 
ander, Buctphalus,  oali,  gold,  are  individuals.  In  arti- 
fcial  fubftances,  edifice  is  a  genus  ;  houfe,  church,  tower. 


ver  become  plural,  fo  long  as  we  know  of  no  more  than 
one  man  of  that  name.  The  reafon  of  all  this  will  be 
obvious,  if  we  confider,  that  every  genus  may  be  found 
whole  and  entire  in  each  of  its  fpecies  ;  for  man,  horfe^ 
and  dog,  are  each  of  them  an  entire  and  complete  ani- 
mal:  and  every  Jpecies  may  be  found  whole  and  entire 
in  each  of  its  individuals  :  for  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Xe- 
nophon, aVe  each  of  them  completely  and  entirely  a 
man.     Hence  it  is,  that  every  genus,  though  one,  is 


are  species;  and  the  l^atican,  St  Paul's,  and  the  Tower    multiplied  into  many  ;  and  every  fpecies,  thouf/h  one, 


of  London,  are  individuals.  In  (?^rfl^7  fubftances,  mo 
tion  and  virtue  ate  genera;  flight  and  temperance  are 
species;  the  flight  of  Mahomet  and  temperance  in  wine  are 
individuals.  By  arranging  fubftances  in  this  man- 
ner, and  giving  a  name  to  each  genus  and  fpecia,  the 
nouns  neceffary  to  any  language  are  comparatively  few 
and  eafily  acquired  :  and  when  we  meet  with  an  objed; 
unknown  to  us,  we  have  only  to  examine  it  with  atten- 
tion; and  comparing  it  with  other  objefts,  to  refer  it 
to  the  genus  or  fpecies  which  it  moft  nearly  referables. 
By  this  contrivance  we  fupply  the  want  of  a  proper 
name  for  the  individual ;  and  fo  far  as  the  refemblance 
is  complete  between  it  and  the fpecies'to  which  it  is  re- 
ferred, and  of  which  we  have  given  it  the  name,  we 


is  alfo  multiplied  into  many,  by  reference  to  ihofe  beings 
which  are  their  fubordinatcs  :  But  ab  no  individual  has 
any  fuch  fubordinates ,  it  can  never  in  ftrittnefs  be  con- 
fidered as  many;  and  fo,  as  well  in  nature  as  in  name,  15 
is  truly  an  individual  which  cannot  admit  of  mimler.  Of  gender. 

17.  Befides  Kwwifr,  another  charaderiftic,  vihble  in 
fubftances,  is  that  of  sex.  Every  fubftance  is  either 
male  or  female  ;  or  both  male  and  female  ;  or  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  So  that  with  refpedt  to fxes  and  their 
negation,  all  fihjlances  conceisiaUe  are  comprehended  un- 
der this  fourfold  confideraiion,  which  language  would 
be  very  imperfect  if  it  could  not  exprefs.  Now  the 
exiftence  oi  hermaphrodites  being  rare,  if  not  doubtful,, 
and  language  being  framed  to  anfwer  the  ordinary  oc- 


14 


may  converfe  and  reafon  about  it  without  danger  of  cafions  of  life,  no  provifion  is  made,  in  any  of  the 

error  :  Whereas  had  each  individual  in  nature  a  difiintl  tongues  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  for  expreffing,  o- 

and  proper  name,  words  would  be  innumerable  and  in-  thervvifc  than  by  a  name  made  on  purpofe,  or  by  a  peri- 

comprthenfible  ;  and  to  employ  our  labours  in  Ian-  Y'^xra^n,  duplicity  oi fx .  With  regard  to  this  great  natural 

guage,  would  be  as  idle  as  that  ftudy  of  numberlefs  charnfteriftic,  grammarians  have  made  only  a  threefold 

written  fymbols  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  C/j/wf/^'.  diitinction  of  nouns:  thofe  which  denote  males  are 


whether  natural,  ariificial,  or  abfiraii,  all  men  muft  have  neither  gender.     All  animals  liave  fcx;  and  therefore  the 

occafion  to  mention  fometimes  o«f  of  a  kind,  and  fome-  names      all  animals  Ihould  \\ave  gender.    But  the  fex 

times  more  than  one.  In  every  language,  therefore,  nouns  of  all  is  not  equally  obvious,  nor  equally  worthy  of  at- 

Kiuft  admit  of  fome  variation  in  thtir  form,  to  denote  tention.    lu  thofe  fpecies  tliat  are  moft  common,  or 
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of  which  the  malcznd  the  female  are,  by  their  ftze,fonn, 
colour,  or  other  outward  circumftances,  eminently  dift'in- 
gui/hed,  the  male  is  fometlmes  called  hy  one  name,  which 
is  ma/tulhwy  and  the  femak  by  a  dJferent  name,  which  is 
feminine.    Thus  in  Engliih  we  fay,  hujband,  ivife ;  king, 
queen  ;  father,  mother  ;  fon,  daughter,  kc.  ^  In  others 
of  fimilar  diftinftion,  the  name  of  the  male  is  apphed  to 
the  female  only  by  prefixing  a  fyllable  or  by  akering 
the  termination  ;  as  77ian,  ivoman  ;  lion,  lionefs ;  emperor, 
emprefs,   anciently  emperefs ;  mafler,  miflref,  anciently 
majierefs.  Sec.    When  the  fex  of  any  animal  is  not  ob- 
vious, or  not  material  to  be  known,  the  fame  name, 
in  fomc  languages,  is  apphed,  without  variation,  to  all 
the  fpecies,  and  that  name  is  faid  to  be  of  the  common 
gender.    Thus  in  Latin  bos  alius  is  a  white  ox,  and  bos 
alia  a  white  cow.    Diminutive  infefts,  though  they 
are  doubtlefs  male  and  female,  feem  to  be  confidered 
in  the  Enghih  language  as  if  they  were  really  creeping 
things.    No  man,  fpeaking  of  a  wonn,  would  fay  he 
creeps,  but  it  creeps,  upon  the  ground.    But  akhough 
the  origin  of  genders  is  thus  clear  and  obvious  ;  yet  the 
EnglHh  is  the  only  language,  with  which  'we  are  ac- 
quainted, that  deviates  not,  except  in  this  fingle  in- 
ftance  of  Infeds,  from  the  order  of  nature.    Greei  and 
Latin,  and  many  of  the  modern  tongues,  have  nouns, 
fome  mafcuhne,  fome  feminine,  which  denote  fub- 
ftances  where  fex  never  had  exiftence.     Nay,  fome 
languages  are  fo  particularly  defedlve  in  this  refpedt, 
as  to  clafs  every  objeA,  inanimate  as  well  as  animate, 
under  either  the  mafcuUne  or  the  feminine  gender,  as  they 
have  no  neuter  gemier  for  thofe  which  are  of  neither  fex. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  the  Hebrew,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanifi.    But  the  EngUJIo,  Itriaiy  following  the  order 
of  nature,  puts  every  noun  which  denotes  a  male  ani- 
mal, and  no  other,  in  the  mafcuUne  gender ;  every 
name  of  a  female  animal,  in  the  feminine  ;  and  every 
animal  whofe  fex  is  not  obvious  or  known,  as  well  as 
every  inanimate  objeft  whatever,  in  the  neuter  gender. 
And  this  gives  our  language  an  advantage  above  mofl 
others  in  the  poetical  and  rhetorical  llyle  :  for  when 
nouns  naturally  neuter  are  converted  into  mafcuUne 
and  feminine,  the  perfonification  is  more  diftinftly  and 
more  forcibly  marked.  (See  Personification.)  Some 
very  learned  and  ingenious  men  have  endeavoured,  by 
what  they  call  a  more  fubtle  kind  of  reafoning,  to  dif- 
cern  even  in  things  without  fex  a  diftant  analogy  to  that 
NATURAL  DISTINCTION,  and  to  account  for  the  names 
of  inanimate  fubftances  being,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
mafcidine       feminine.   But  fuch  fpeculations  are  wholly 
fanciful  ;  and  the  principles  upon  which  they  proceed 
are  overturned  by  an  appeal  to  fads.    Many  of  the 
fubftances  that,  in  one  language,  have  niafculine  names, 
have  in  others  names  that  are  feminine  ;  which  could 
not  be  the  cafe  v?ere  this  matter  regulated  by  reafon  or 
nature.    Indeed  for  this,  as  well  as  many  other  ano- 
malies in  language,  no  other  reafon  can  be  afligned 

than  that  cit/lom  • 

Quern  penes  arbitrluni  eft,  et  jus,  et  norma,  loiuendi. 
1 8.  It  has  been  already  obfervcd  that  moft  nouns 
are  the  names,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  whole  claffes  of 
objeas  termed  genera  and  fpecies  (b).   In  clafling  a  nuin- 
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ber  of  individuals  under  one  fpecies,  we  contemplate  only 
thofe  qualities  which  appear  to  be  important,  and  in 
which  the  feveral  individuals  are  found  to  agree,  ab- 
ftrafting  the  mind  from  the  confideration  of  all  thole 
which  appear  to  be  lefs  efitntial,  and  which  in  one  in- 
dividual may  be  fuch  as  have  nothing  exaftly  fimilar 
in  any  other  individual  upon  earth.  Thus,  in  clafling 
the  individuals  which  are  comprehended  under  the  fpe- 
cies denominated  horfe,  we  pay  no  regard  to  their  co- 
lour or  their Ji-ze;  becaufe  experience  teaches  us,  that  no 
particular  colour  or  fize  is  cfl'ential  to  that  individual 
living  creature,  and  that  there  are  not  perhaps  upon 
earth  t-wo  horfes  whofe  colour  and  fize  are  exaSly  alike. 
But  the  qualities  which  in  this  procefs  we  take  into 
view,  are  th.^  general  fliape,  the  fymmetry,  and  proportion 
of  the  parts',  and  in  fhort  every  thing  which  appears 
evidently  effential  to  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the 
propagation  of  the  race.  All  thefe  qualities  are  ftrikingly 
fimilar  in  all  the  Individuals  which  we  call  horfes,  and  as 
ftrikingly  difiimllar  from  the  correfponding  quallties'of  e- 
very  other  individual  animal.  The  colour  of  a  horfe  Is  of- 
ten the  fame  with  that  of  an  ox ;  but  the  fhape  of  the  one 
animal,  the  fymmetry  and  proportion  of  his  parts,  are  to- 
tally diff'erent  from  thofe  of  the  other;  nor  could  any  man 
be  led  to  clafs  the  two  individuals  under  the  fame  fpecies.  It 
is  by  a  fimilar  procefs  that  we  afcend  from  ont  fpecies  to 
another,  and  through  all  the  fpecies  to  the  higheft  genus. 
In  each  fpecies  or  genus  in  the  afcendlng  ftxitsfewer par- 
ticular qualities  are  attended  to  than  were  confidered 
as  effential  to  the  genus  or  fpecies  Immediately  below  it ; 
and  our  conceptions  become  more  and  more  general  as 
the  particular  qualities,  which  are  the  objeds  of  them, 
become  fewer  in  number.  The  ufe  of  a  general  term^ 
therefore,  can  recal  to  the  mind  only  the  common  qua- 
hties  of  the  clafs,  the  genus  or  fpecies  which  it  repre- 
fents.  But  we  have  frequent  occafion  to  fpeak  of  in- 
dividual oh]<i^%.  In  doing  this,  we  annex  to  the ^e/z?- 
ral  term  certain  words  fignificant  of  particular  qualities^ 
which  difcriminate  the  objeft  of  which  we  fpeak,  from 
every  other  Individual  of  the  clafs  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  of  which  the  general  term  is  the  common  name.  For 
inftance,  in  advertifing  a  thief,  we  are  obliged  to  men- 
tion his  height,  complexion,  gait,  and  whatever  may  ferve 
to  diftinguKh  him  from  all  other  men. 

The  procefs  of  the  mind  in  rendering  her  concep- 
tions particular,  is  indeed  exaftly  the  reverfe  of  that 
by  which  fhe  generalizes  them.  For  as  In  the  pro- 
cefs of  generalization,  Ihe  abftntds  from  her  Ideas  of  any 
number  oi fpecies  certain  qualities  in  which  they  differ 
from  each  other,  and  of  the  remaining  qualities  in 
which  they  agree,  conftitutes  the  firft  genus  in  the  a- 
fending  ieries  ;  fo  when  flie  wlfhes  to  make  her  con- 
ceptions more  particular,  ihe  annexes  to  her  idea  of  any 
genus  thofe  qualities  or  circumftances  which  were  be- 
fore abftra£led  from  It ;  and  the  genus,  with  this  annexa- 
tion, conftitutes  the  firft  fpeciss  In  the  dfcending  ferics. 
In  like  manner,  when  flie  wlflies  to  deicend  from  any 
fpecies  to  an  individual,  ftie  has  only  to  annex  to  the 
idea  of  the  fpecies  thoi'e  particular  qualities  which  dif- 
criminate the  individual  intended  from  the  other  indivi- 
duals ©f  the  fame  kind. 

This 


(b)  It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  the  viordi  genus  and  fpecies,  and  the  phrafes  higher  genus  and  lower 
fpecies,  are  taken  here  In  the  logical  fenfe  ;  and  not  as  the  w ox d%  genus,  fpecies,  order,  clafs,  are  often  employed 
by  naturalifts.    For  a  farther  account  of  the  mental  procefs  of  generalization,  fee  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 
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This  parlicularlzwg  operation  of  the  mind  points  out 
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The  (lalive  and  accafative  cafes  appear  to  have  nearly 
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^      "  r--  "~   -  r-  — '  auu  uLoiijuiiue  cajes  appear  to  nave  nearly 

the  manner  ot  applying  the  general  terms  of  language    the  fame  meaning;  each  of  them  denoting  aMo^Wo^,  or^^'^^ 
for  the  purpofe  of  expreffine  Particular  ideas.    For  aa    the  iimAmn  of /,«^  tu.-I.-u  tive  and  ac- 


for  the  purpofe  of  expreffing  particular  ideas.  For  as 
the  mind,  to  limit  a  general  idea,  connedls  that  idea  with 
the  idea  of  fome  particular  circumjlance  ;  fo  language,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  in  order  to  limit  a  general 
term.,  connects  that  term  with  the  ivord  denoting  the 
particular  circumftance.  Thus,  in  order  to  particula- 
rize the  iWfaofhorfe,  the  mmd  CQnntQi%  th^t.  general  idea 


the  jundlion  of  one  objeB  with  another.  I'hus'when  any  cufativ" 
one  fays,  Comparo  FirgiHum  Homero,  Homer  and  l^irgilH^s^^ 
are  conceived  to  be  placed  ie/ide  one  another,  in  order 
to  their  being  fcompared  ;  and  this  fort  of  connexion 
is  denoted  by  tlie  dative  cafe.  In  like  manner,  when  it 
is  faid  latus  humeros,  breadth  is  conceived  as  joined  to 
or  connefted  in  appofition  <with  fhoulders ;  and. the  ex- 


.       n         c       r      r  — ?  ,  .  m  «^^cy/«£/n  wwj  iiiouiQers ;  an(Lttie( 

with  the  circumjlance,  iuppole,  of  ivhUenefs  ;  and  m  preffion  may  be  tranflated  «  broad  at  the  {houlders  " 

order  to  particularize  the         horfe, conneds  This  apportion  of  two  objefts  may  happen  either 

that  word  with  the  term  white  ;  and  fo  in  other  inftan-  without  previous  motion,  or  in  confequence  of  it.     In  the 

ct%.-~ Annexation,  therefore,  or  the  conneftlng  of  ge-  foregoing  inftances  no  motion  is  prefubpofed-  but  if 

neral  words  or  terms  in  language,  fits  it  for  exprcfiing  one  fay,  Mif  t  aliquos  fubftdio  eorum,  tht  appofttion  i^ 

particular  conceptions;  and  this  mu  ft  hold  alike  good  there  in  confequence  of  motion.  In  like  manner  wheiT 

in  all  languages.    But  the  methods  of  denoting  this  an-  it  is  faid,  Profeaus  ejl  Romam,  his  apt>ofitian  with  Rome 


nexation  are  various  in  various  tongues.  In  EngHfj  and 
moft  modern  languages  we  commonly  ufe  for  this  pur- 
pofe little  words,  which  we  have  chofen  to  ftyle  par- 
ticles ;  and  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the  cafes 
of  nouns  anfwer  the  fame  end. 

19.  Cafes,  therefore,  though  they  are  accidents  of 


is  conceived  as  the  effeS  of  his  ;«o//Vy/2 'thither. 

From  this  idea  of  the  accufative,  the  reafon  is  obvious 
vfhy  the  objed  after  the  adive  verb  is  often  put  in  that 
cafe  ;  it  is  becaufe  the  aftion  is  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  the  agent  to  the  patient.  But  the  fame  thing 
happens  with  refpeft  to  the  dative  cafe,  and  for  the 


nouns  ^ovabfolulely  necejfary,  have  been  often  confidered  fame  reafon.    Thus,  Antonius  hftt  Ciceronem,  and  Jnto- 

as  fuch  ;  and  they  are  certainly  worthy  of  our  exami-  „ius  nocuit  Ciceroni,  are  exprefllons  of  the  fame  import 

nation,  fince  there  is  perhaps  no_  language  in  which  and  in  each  the  aftion  of  hurting  is  conceived  as  pro! 

cafes  are  not  to  be  found,  as  indeed  without  them  ceeding  from  Antony  to  Cicero  ;  which  is  finely  ilUi- 

or  their  various^ /.o-u/.r.  no  language  could-  readUy  an-  ftrated  by  the  paffive  form  of  fuch  expreffions,  where 


17 

Cafes,  the 
marks  of 
ani.exation 


fwer  the  purpofes  of  life. 

All  the  oblique  czS.^^  of  nouns  (if  we  except  the  vo- 
cative) are  merely  marks  of  annexation;  but  as  the 
connexions  or  relations  fubfifting  among  objeBs  are  very 
various,  fome  cafes  denote  one  kind  of  relation,  and 
fome  another.  We  fliall  endeavour  to  inveftigate  the 
connexion  which  each  ciS.t  denotes,  beginning  with 
X\it  s:eniti've. — This  is  the  mojl  general  of  all  the  cafes. 
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I'lie  im- 
port of  the 
genitive 
cafe. 


the  procedure  above  mentioned  is  exprefsly  marked  by 
the  prepofition  ah  :  Cicero  nocetur,  Cicero  ladifur  ab  An- 
tonio. It  is  therefore  not  true,  that  "  the  accufative  is 
that  cafe,^  at  leaft  the  only  cafe,  which  to  an  efficient 
nominative  and  a  verb  of  aftion  fubjoins  either  the  ef- 
fea  or  the  paffive  fubjeft  ;  nor  is  the  dative  the  only 
cafe  which  is  formed  to  exprefs  relations  tending  to 

.  .u./.  °o-     •  ;  '7r'","rn™7^'  The  Only  thing  f^w/i^/  to  tlicfc  two  cafcs  is 

and  gives  notice  that/.^.  connedion  indeed  fubfifts  be-    to  denote  the  apportion  or  junSion  of  one  objeEt  with  ano- 
tween^wc  objeds,  but  does  not  point  out  X.\it  particular    ther;  and  this  they  do  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  in  the 
kmd  of  conneftion.    That  we  muft  infer,  not  from  the  fame  manner,  although  from  the  cuftom  of  laniruatre  they 
nature  or  termination  of  tlie  genitive  itfelf  but  from  our    may  not  be  indifferently  fuhioined  to  the  fame  verb 
previous  knowledge  of  the  objecls  connetled.^    That  the       The  Greek  language  has  no  ahlative  cafe;  but 'in  Of  die  ab. 
genitive  denotes  merely  relation  tn  general,  might  be  pro-    the  Latin,  where  it  is  ufed,  it  denotes  concomitancy,  or  l«!ve  cale. 
ved  by  adducing  innumerable  examples,  ,n  which  the    that  one  thing  accompanies  another.    From  this  concomi- 
r./^/;o;«  expreffed  by  this  cafe  arc  ;  but  we    tancy  we  fometimes  draw  an  inference,  and  fometimes 

not.  For  example,  when  it  is  faid,  Templum  clamore 
petebant,  clamour  is  reprefented  as  concomitant  with  their 
going  to  the  temple ;  and  here  no  inference  is  drawn :  but 
from  the  phrafe  palleo  metu,  although  nothing  more  is 
expreffed  than  that  palenefs  is  a  concomitant  of  the  fear, 
yet  we  inftantly  infer  that  it  is  alfo  the  ejha  of  it.  In 
moft  inftances  where  the  ablative  ia  ufed,  an  inference 
is  drawn,  of  which  the  foundation  is  fome  natural  con- 
nedion  obferved  to  fuhfift  between  the  objeas  thus  con- 
nefted  in  language.  When,  this  inference  is  not  meant 
to  be  drawn,  the  prepofition  is  commonly  added  :  as, 
interfeaus  ejl  cum  gladio,  he  was  flain  with  a  fword 
about  him  ;"  interfeBus  ejl  gladio,  "  he  was  flain  with  a 
fword  as  the  injlrument  of  his  death." 

The  remaining  cafes,  which  have  not  been  noticed,  Of  the  now 
are  the  nominative  and  the  vocative.    The fe  are  in  moft  '"'"ative 


fhall  content  ourfelves  with  one  obfervation,  from  which 
the  truth  of  our  opinion  will  appear  beyond  difpute. 
If  an  exprcfTion  be  ufed  in  which  are,  conneded  by 
the  genitive  cafe,  two  words  fignificaut  of  objedls  be- 
tween which  a  twofold  relation  may  fubfift,  it  will  be 
found  impoffible,  from  the  exprefion,  to  determine  which 
of  thefe  two  relations  is  the  true  one,  which  muft  be 
gathered  wholly  from  the  context.  Thus,  for  example, 
from  the  phrafe  injuria  regis,  no  man  can  know  whe- 
ther the  /n/wr)' mentioned  be  an  injury  fuffered  or  an  in- 
jury injiiaed  by  the  king  :  but  if  the  genitive  cafe  no- 
tified any  particular  relation,  no  fuch  ambiguity  could 
cxift.  This  cafe  therefore  gives  notice,  that  two  ob- 
jects -axt,  fomehow  or  other  [c),  connefted,  but  it  marks 
not  the  particular  fort  of  connexion.  Hence  it  may 
be  tranflated  by  our  particle  of,  which  will  be  feen 
afterwards  to  be  of  a  fignification  equally  general. 
Vol.  VIII.  P^rtl. 


InftMices  alike  in  termination,  which  makes  it  probable 


that 


tive  cafes* 


v.v.y  J?/  G^"^  g^;'""'^ to  have  been  aware  of  the  nature  of  this  cafe  when  they  called  it  ^U.., 
\Za-T  r  -^'"'v  v^^'""^  grammarians  evidently  miftook  the  meaning  when  they  tranf. 

lated  It  cafus  gemtrvus,  or  the  generative  cafe ;  a  name  totally  foreign  from  its  nature.  ^  ^ 
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G     R.    A  M 

that  they  were  originally  one  and  the  fame  cafe.  The 
foundation  of  this  conjefture  will  appear  from  confi- 
dering  the  ufe  to  which  each  of.  thefe  cafes  is  applied. 
The  nominative  is  employed  to  call  up  the  idea  of  any 
ohjea  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  But  when  a  man 
hears  his  o'wn  name  mentioned,  his  attention  is  inftant- 
ly  roufed,  and  he  Is  naturally  led  to  I'ljien  to  what  is  to 
be /aid.  Hence,  when  a  man  meant  particularly  to 
folicit  one's  attention,  he  would  naturally  pronounce 
that  perfon's  name;  and  thus  the  nominative  cafe  would 
pafs  into  a  vocative,  of  which  the  ufe  is  always  io  folicit 
attention  (d). 

J 2  20.  The  Greek  and  Latin  among  the  ancient,  and  the 

The  import  German  among  the  modern  languages,  exprefs  different 
of  thcGreek  conneftlons  or  relations  of  one  thing  with  another  by 
and  Latin  Englijlo  this  Is  done  for  the  moft  part  by 

monVex-'  prepofitions  ;  but  the  Engllfh,  being  derived  from  the 
preffcd  in  fame  origin  as  the  German,  that  is,  from  the  Teutonic, 
Englifti  by  j^^s  at  leaft  one  variation  of  the  fubftantive  to  anfwer 
prepofi-  purpofe.    For  Inftance,  the  relation  of  pof- 

'^°"'*        fejfion,  or  belonging.  Is  often  expreffed  by  a  different  end- 
ing of  the  fubftantive,  which  may  be  well  called  a  cafe. 
This  cafe  anfwers  nearly  to  the  genitive  cafe  in  Latin  ; 
43       but  as  that  Is  not  a  denomination  lignificant  of  the  na- 
One  cafe     ture  of  the  cafe  In  any  language,  it  may  perhaps  In 
in  Englifti  Engllfh  be  more  properly  called  the  pojlfive  cafe.  Thus, 
to  denote    q^^,^  ^^^^^^  anciently  Godis  grace,  is  the  grace  belong- 
joilcllion.    .^^^  pojejfion  of  God  :  and  may  be  llkewife 

expreffed  by  means  of  the  prepofition  ;  x\i\is,—the  grace 

ef  God.  ,  . 

Although  the  word  Godis  Is  as  evidently  an  mflexion 
of  the  noun  God  as  the  word  Dei  Is  an  inflexion  of 
Dcus,  there  are  grammarians  who  have  denied  that  in 


MAR.  Chap.  II. 

Is  Indeed  true,  but  It  Is  nothing  to  the  purpofe  :  for 
though  I  may  fay,  Loquor  df.  Alexandra,  Scribo  de 
Cafare,  Cogito  de  Pompeio  ;  I  cannot  fay,  Loquor  A- 
lexandri,  Scribo  Cafaris,  or  Cogito  Pompeii :  and  there- 
fore all  that  can  be  inferred  from  this  argument  Is, 
that  as  the  Latin  genitive  is  not  always  of  the  fame  Im- 
port with  the  prepofition  de,  fo  the  Englifh  pojfejjive  Is 
npt  always  of  the  fame  Import  with  the  prepofition  of. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  may  conclude,  that  Englifh 
nouns  admit  of  one  Inflexion  ;  and  that  though  ccfes 
are  not  fo  effentlal  to  nouns  as  gender  and  number,  no 
language  can  be  wholly  without  them  or  their  various 
powers. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Of  Articles  or  Definitives. 

21.  The  intention  of  language  Is  to  communicate 
thought,  or  to  exprefs  thofe  Ideas  which  are  fuggefted 
to  us  by  our  fenfes  external  and  Internal.  The  Ideas 
Jirjl  fuggefted  to  us  are  thofe  of  pain  and  pleafure,  and 
of  the  obje£ls  with  v/hich  we  are  furrounded  ;  and 
therefore  the  words  Jirjl  learned  rauft  be  nouns,  or  the 
names  of  objefts  natural,  artificial,  and  abftraft.  Every 
objeft  about  which  the  human  mind  can  be  conveifant 
Is  ftriftly  and  properly  fpeaking  particular ;  for  all 
things  In  nature  differ  from  one  another  In  numberlefa 
refpefts,  which,  not  to  mention  the  Idea  of  feparate 
exiftence,  fo  circumftance  and  individuate  them,  that 
no  one  thing  can  be  faid  to  be  another.  Now  the  ufe 
of  language  being  to  exprefs  our  Ideas  or  conceptions 
of  thefe  objeAs,  it  might  naturally  be  expefted  that 
every  objedl  fliould  be  diftinguifhed  by  a  proper  name. 
This  would  indeed  be  agreeable  to  the  truth  of  things. 


XJeUS,    IIICIC  ait  gjaiiiiii">  lu.io  ..i.v^   _~    *   -     -  -     o  ' 

Englifh  there  is  any  true  Inflexion  of  the  original  noun,  but  we  have  already  feen  that  it  is  altogether  imprac- 

and  who  have  faid  that  the  noun  with  the  addition  of  ticable.  Objefts  have  therefore  been  claffed  '\x^1o genera 

that  fyllable,  which  we  confider  as  ihe  Jign  of  a  cafe,  andfpecies;  and  names  given,  not  to  each  individual,  hut 

ceafes  to  he  a  noun,  and  becomes  a  definitive;  a  word  to  each^«H/j  and^y^fcifj.  By  this  contrivance  of  language, 

which  with  them  is  devoid  of  fignification.    Thus,  In  we  are  enabled  to  afcertain  in  fome  meafure  any  indivi- 

the  expreffion  Alexander's  houfe,  the  word  Alexander's  dual  that  may  occur,  and  of  which  we  know  not  the 

ftands  not  as  a  noun,  but  as  an  article  or  definitive,  fer-  proper  name,  only  by  referring  it  to  the  genus  or  fpecies 

ving  to  afcertain  and  point  out  the  individuality  of  the  to  which  it  belongs,  and  calling  It  by  the  general  or 

houfe.     But  this  Is  a  palpable  miftake  :   the  word  fpecifc  name  ;  but  as  there  is  frequent  occafion  to  dl- 

Alexander's  ferves  not  to  point  out  the  individuality  of  ftingulfli  Individuals  of  the  fa 
the  houfe,  but  to  fhow  to  whom  the  houfe  belongs;  and 


is  therefore,  beyond  difpute,  not  an  article,  but  a  noun 
in  the  pojfeffive  cafe.  Again,  when  we  fay  St  Peter's  at 
Rome  and  St  Paul's  at  London,  the  words  St  Peter's 
and  St  Paul's  are  neither  articles,  nor,  as  has  been  ab- 
furdly  Imagined,  the  proper  names  of  edifices,  like  the 
Rotunda  or  the  Circus;  but  they  are,  In  the  pojfejfive 
cafe,  the  names  of  the  two  apoftles  to  whom  the  churches 
were  dedicated,  and  to  whom  they  are  fuppofed  to  belong. 

But  that  this,  which"  we  have  called  the  pojfejfive  cafe, 
is  really  not  fo,  muft  be  evident,  it  Is  faid,  becaufe  there 
are  certain  circumftances  In  which  it  cannot  be  fubftl- 
tuted  for  the  noun  with  the  prepofition  prefixed.  Thus, 
though  a  man  may  fay,  I  fpeak  of  Alexander,  T  write 
flf  Cafar,  I  think  of  Pompey  ;  he  cannot  fay,  I  fpeak 
Alexander's,  I  write  Cafar's,  or  I  think  Pompey' s.  This 
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guilh  individuals  ot  the  fame  fpecies  from  one  ano- 
ther. It  became  neceffary  to  fall  upon  fome  expedient 
to  mark  this  diftlnftlon.  In  many  languages  general 
and  fpecifc  terms  are  modified  and  reftrifted  by  three 
orders  of  words  ;  the  article,  the  adjective,  and 
the  OBLIQUE  CASES  of  NOUNS.  Tht  cafes  oi  nouns  we  The  necef- 
have  already  confidered  ;  the  adjeffive  will  employ  our  fity  and  \S 
attention  afterwards :  at  prefent  our  obfervatlons  are  ^f^^^^ 
confined  to  the  article  ;  a  word  fo  very  neceffary, 
that  witliout  it  or  fome  equivalent  invention  men  could 
not  employ  nouns  to  any  of  the  purpofes  of  life,  or  in- 
deed communicate  their  thoughts  at  all.  As  the  bu-- 
finefs  of  articles  Is  to  enable  us,  upon  occafion,  to  em- 
ploy general  terms  to  denote  particular  objecis,  they  muil 
be  confidered,  in  combination  with  the  general  terms,  as 
merely  fubjlitutes  for  proper  names.  They  have,  how- 
ever, been  commonly  called  dejniiives ;  becaufe  they 

ferve 


f  d)  The  chief  obieaion  to  this  conjefture,  that  the  nominative  and  vocative  were  originally  the  fame^  cafe,  is 
taken  from  the  Latin  tongue,  In  which  the  nouns  of  the  fecond  declenfion  ending  in  us  terminate  their  voca- 
tive In  e  But  this  Is  eafily  accounted  for.  The  s  in  fuch  woids  was  often  dropt,  as  appears  from  the  fcan- 
flin?  of  old  Latin,  poetry ;  and  when  this  was  done,  the  u  being  fhort,  would  naturally  in  pronunciation  pa.s 
into     a  like  flaort  vowel }  and  thus,  in  the  vocative  cafe,  e  would  in  time  be  written  iiiilead  ef  «. 


Chap.  II. 


G  R 
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*5 
Two  ar- 
tides. 


ferve  to  define  and  af certain  any  particular  objeS,  fo  as  to 
d'iflingul/h  It  from  the  other  oljeSs  of  the  general  clafs  to 
nvhich  it  belongs,  and,  of  courfe,  to  denote  Its  Individuality, 
Of  words  framed  for  this  purpofe,  whether  they  hav^e 
by  grammarians  been  termed  articles  or  not,  we  know 
of  no  language  that  is  wholly  deftitnte.  The  nature 
of  them  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

2  2.  An  objeft  occurs  with  which,  as  an  individual, 
we  are  totally  unacquainted ;  it  has  a  head  and  limbs, 
and  appears  to  polfefs  the  powers  of  felf-motion  and 
fenfation:  we  therefore  refer  it  to  its  proper  /pedes,  and 
call  it  a  dog,  a  horfe,  a  lisn,  or  the  like.  If  it  belongs 
to  none  of  the  fpecies  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
it  cannot  be  called  by  any  of  their  names  ;  we  then  re- 
fer it  to  the  genus,  and  call  it  an  animal. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  objeft  at  which  we 
are  looking,  and  which  we  want  to  diftinguifh,  is  not 
a  fpecies  or  a  genus,  but  an  individual.  Of  what  kind  ? 
Known  or  unknown  P  Seen  now  for  the  firjl  time,  or  feen 
before  and  now  remembered  ?  This  is  one  of  the  in- 
ftances  in  which  we  fhall  difcover  the  ufe  of  the  two 
articles  A  and  the  :  for,  in  the  cafe  fuppofed,  the  ar- 
ticle A  refpefts  om primary  perception,  and  denotes  an 
individual  as  unknown;  whereas  the  refpefts  our fecon- 
dary  perception,  and  denotes  individuals  as  known.  To 
explain  this  by  an  example  :  I  fee  an  objeft  pafs  by 
which  I  never  faw  till  now  :  What  do  I  fay  ?  There 
^^s  A  beggar  with  a  long  beard.  The  man  departs,  and 
returns  a  week  after:  What  do  I  then  fay?  There  goes 
THE  beggar  with  the  long  beard.  Here  the  article  only 
is  changed,  the  reft  remains  unaltered.  Yet  mark  the 
force  of  this  apparently  minute  change.  The  indivi- 
dual once  vague  is  now  recognifed  as  fomething  known  ; 
and  that  merely  by  the  efficacy  of  this  latter  article, 
which  tacitly  infinuates  a  kind  of  previous  acquaintance, 
by  referring  a  prefent  perception  to  a  like  perception 
already  paft. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  articles  A  and  thk  as 
given  by  the  learned  Mr  Harris,  and  thus  far  what  he 
fays  on  the  fubjetl  is  certainly  juft  ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  the  article  the  always  infinuates  a  previous  ac- 
quaintance, or  refers  a  prefent  perception  to  a  Hke 
perception  already  paft. — I  am  in  a  room  crowded  with 
company,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  to  me  totally 
unknown.  I  feel  it  difficult  to  breathe  from  the  grofl"- 
nefs  of  the  inclofed  atmofphere  ;  and  looking  towards 
the  window,  I  fee  in  it  a  perfon  whom  I  never  faw  be- 
fore. I  inftantly  fend  my  compliments  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  window,  and  requeft,  that,  if  it  be  not  incon- 
venient, he  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  let  into  the  room 
a  little  frefti  air.  Of  this  gentleman  I  have  no  previous 
acquaintance  ;  my  prefent  perception  of  him  is  my  pri- 
mary perception,  and  yet  it  would  have  been  extremely 
improper  to  fend  my  compliments,  &c.  to  a  gentleman 
in  the  window. — Again,  there  would  be  no  impropriety 
in  faying — "  a  man  whom  T  faw  yefterday  exhibiting 
a  fhow  to  the  rabble,  was  this  morning  committed  to 
jail  charged  with  the  crime  of  houfebreaking."  Not- 
withftanding  the  authority,  therefore,  of  Mr  Harris 
and  his  mailer  Apollonius,  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  it  is  not  effential  to  the  article  a  to  refpeft  a  pri- 
mary perception,  or  to  the  article  the  to  indicate  a pre- 
ejlahiifhed  acquaintance.  Such  may  indeed  be  the  manner 
in  which  thefe  words  are  moft  frequently  ufed ;  but  we 
fee  that  there  are  inilances  in  which  they  may  be  ufed 


differently.  What  then,  it  may  be  alked,  is  the  im- 
port of  each  article,  and  in  what  refpedts  do  they 
differ  ? 

23.  We  anfwer,  that  the  articles  A  and  the  are 
both  of  them  definitives,  as  by  being  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  genera  and  fpecies  they  fo  circumfcribe  the  la- 
titude of  thofe  names  as  to  make  them  for  the  moft 
part  denote  individuals.  A  noun  or  fubfiantive,  without 
any  article  to  limit  it,  is  taken  in  its  wideft  fenfe.  Thus, 
the  word  man  means  all  mankind  ; 

"  The  proper  fbudy  of  mankind  is  maH  :" 
where  mankind  and  man  may  change  places  without 
making  any  alteration  in  the  fenfe.  But  let  either  of 
the  articles  of  which  we  are  treating  be  prefixed  to  the 
word  man,  and  that  word  is  immediately  reduced  from 
the  name  of  a  whole  genus  to  denote  only  a fingle  indi- 
vidual; and  inftead  of  the  noble  truth  which  this  line 
aflerts,  the  poet  will  be  made  to  fay,  that  the  proper 
ftudy  of  mankind  is  not  the  common  nature  which  is 
diff'ufed  through  the  whole  human  race,  but  the  man- 
ners and  caprice  of  one  individual.  Thus  far  therefore 
the  two  articles  agree  :  but  they  differ  in  this,  that 
though  they  both  limit  the  fpecific  name  to  fome  indi- 
vidual, the  article  a  It&vcs.  tht  individual  itfelf  unafcer- 
tained ;  whereas  the  article  the  afcertains  the  Individual 
alfo,  and  can  be  prefixed  to  the  fpecific  name  only 
when  an  individual  is  intended,  of  which  fomething  may  The^indc 
be  predicated  that  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  other  indi- finite  and 
viduals  of  the  fpecies.  Thus,  if  I  fay — a  man  Is  fit  '^^^ 'definite. 
treafons,  my  aflertion  may  appear  ftrange  and  vague ; 
but  the  fentencc  is  complete,  and  wants  nothing  to 
make  it  intelligible  :  but  if  I  fay — the  man  Is  fit  for 
treafons,  I  fpeak  nonfenfej  for  as  the  article  the  fhows 
that  I  mean  fome  particular  man,  it  will  be  impoffible 
to  difcover  my  meaning  till  I  complete  the  fentence, 
and  predicate  fomething  of  the  individual  intended  to 
dIftlnguilTi  him  from  other  individuals. 

"  The  man  /  W  hath  not  muftc  in  himfelf^  &c. 
.  "  1.-.  fit  for  treafons."  

A  man,  therefore,  means  fome  one  or  other  of  the  hu- 
man race  indefinitely  ;  the  man  means,  definitely,  that 
particular  man  who  is  fpoken  of :  the  former  is  called 
the  indefinite,  the  latter  the  definite,  article.  35 

The  two  articles  differ  likewife  in  this  rcfpeft,  that  The  dif- 
as  the  article  A  ferves  only  to  feparate  one  individual  ob-  ^'='"^"^6  be- 
jed  from  the  general  clafs  to  which  it  belongs.  It  cannot  ^^^^'^ 
be  applied  to  plurals.  It  has  indeed  the  fame  fignlfi- 
cation  nearly  with  the  numerical  wordo«^;  and  in 
French  and  Italian,  the  fame  word  that  denotes  unity 
is  alfo  the  article  of  which  we  now  treat.  But  the  ef- 
fence  of  the  article  the  being  to  define  objefts,  by 
pointing  them  out  as  thofe  of  which  fomething  is  af- 
firmed or  denied  which  Is  not  affirmed  or  denied  of  the 
other  objeGts  of  the  fame  clafs,  it  is  equally  applicable 
to  both  numbers  ;  for  things  may  be  predicated  of  one 
(.ET  of  men,  as  well  as  of  \fmgle  man,  which  cannot  be 
predicated  of  other  men.  The  ufe  and  import  of  eack 
article- will  appear  from  the  following  example :  Man 
was  made  for  fociety,  and  ought  to  extend  his  good- 
will to  all  men-,  but  a  man  will  naturally  entertain  a 
more  particular  regard  for  the  men  with  whom  he  has 
the  moft  frequent  intercourfe,  and  enter  into  a  ftill 
clofer  union  with  the  man  whofe  temper  and  difpofitlon  • 
fult  beft  with  his  own." 

We  have  faid,  that  the  article  a  cannot  be  applied 
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to  plurals,  becaufe  it  denotes  unity  :  but  to  this  rule 
there  is  apparently  a  remarkable  exception  in  the  ufe 
of  the  adjeftives  fetu  and  many  (the  latter  chiefly  with 
the  w  ox  A  great  before  it),  which,  though  joined  with 
plural fubjlantives,  yet  admit  of  the  Jmgular  article  A  ; 
as,  a  fenv  men,  a  great  many  men.  The  reafon  of  this  is 
manifeft  from  the  efFe6t  which  the  article  has  in  thefe 
phrafes  :  it  means  a  fmall  or  a  great  number  collec- 
tively taken,  to  which  it  gives  the  idea  of  a  'whole, 
that  is,  of  unity.  Thus  likewife  a  hundred,  a  thoufaiui, 
is  one  nvhole  nttmler,  an  aggregate  of  many  colleftively 
taken,  and  therefore  ftill  retains  the  article  A  though 
joined  as  an  adjeftive  to  a  plural  fubftantive  ;  as,  a 
hundred  years.  The  exception  therefore  is  only  appa- 
rent ;  and  we  may  affirm,  that  the  article  A  univerjally 
denotes  unity. 

24.  The  indefinite  article  is  much  lefs  ufeful  than  the 
other  ;  and  therefore  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages 
have  it  not,  though  they  both  have  a  definite  article. 
Tn  languages  of  which  the  nouns,  adJeShes,  and  verbs, 
have  inflexion,  no  mifl:ake  can  arife  from  the  want  of  the 
indefnlte  article  ;  becaufe  it  can  always  be  known  by 
the  terminations  of  the  noun  and  the  verb,  and  by  the 
circumfl:ances  predicated  of  the  noun,  whether  a  whole 
fpecles  or  one  individual  be  intended.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe  in  Engliih.  In  that  language,  the  adjectives 
having  no  variation  with  refped  to  gender  or  number, 
and  the  tenfes  of  the  verbs  being  for  the  moft  part  the 
{ame  in  both  numbers,  it  might  be  often  doubtful,  had 
we  not  the  indefinite  article,  whether  the  fpeclfic  name 
was  intended  to  exprefs  the  tohole  fpecles  or  only  one  in- 
dividual. Thus,  if  we  fay  in  Englifli,  "  Man  ivas  born 
fentfrom  God,''  we  mufl;  be  underfl;ood  to  mean  that 
the  birth  of  every  man  is  from  God,  becaufe  to  the 
fpecific  term  the  indefinite  article  is  not  prefixed.  Yet 
the  words  Eyfv£7o  ccvSparof  aVtraXjtcfvof  -jrafo.  ©£ov  convey 
no  fuch  meaning  to  any  perfon  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language  ;  as  the  word  d^^po-^of,  without  any 
article,  is  reftridled  to  an  individual  by  its  concord 
with  the  verb  and  the  participle  ;  and  the  fenfe  of  the 
pafTage  is,  a  man  was  born  ( or  exlfted)  fent  from  God. 
But  though  the  Greeks  have  no  article  correfpondent 
to  the  article  A,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  nearly  rela- 
ted than  their  to  our  the.  o'  fi«!r,\!V( — the  iing  ; 
To  Sapov — THE  gift.  In  onc  rcfpcift,  indeed,  the  Greek 
and  Englifli  articles  differ.  The  former  is  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  gender  and  number  of  the  noun  with  which  it 
is  affociated,  being  a—  mafcuUne,  y<— feminine,  to — neuter  ; 
and  t"'>  «'>  in  the  plural  number :  whereas  the  Eng- 
lifli article  fuffers  no  change,  being  invariably  the  be- 
fore nouns  of  every  gender  and  in  both  numbers.  There 
are,  however,  fome  modern  languages  which,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Greek,  admit  of  a  variation  of  their  article 
which  relates  to  gender;  but  this  cannot  be  confidered 
as  ejfentlal  to  this  fpecies  of  words,  and  it  may  be  que- 
ilioned  whether  it  be  any  improvement  to  the  language. 
In  tongues  of  which  the  nouns  have  no  inflexion,  it 
can  only  ferve  to  perplex  and  confufe,  as  it  always  pre- 
*7  fcnts  a  particular  idea  of fex  where  in  many  cafes  it  is 
fuETf  not  necefl-ary. 

articles  in  25.  The  articles  already  mentioned  are  allowed  to 
the  Englifli  be  fl;ri6lly  and  properly  fuch  by  every  grammarian; 
language  \\xi.xt  are  fome  words,  fuch  as  this,  that,  any,  fome, 

Commonly  other,  &c.  which  are  generally  faid  to  be  fome- 
fiippofcd.   times  articles  and  fometimes /ro«fl«w,  according  to  the 


different  modes  of  ufing  them.  That  words  fhould 
change  their  nature  in  this  manner,  fo  as  to  belong 
fometimes  to  one  part  of  fpeech,  and  fometloies  to  ano- 
ther, mufl:  to  every  unprejudiced  perfon  appear  very 
extraordinary  ;  and  if  it  were  a  fad,  language  would 
be  a  thing  fo  equivocal,  that  all  inquiries  into  its  na- 
ture upon  principles  of  fcience  and  reafon  would  be 
vain.  But  we  cannot  perceive  any  fuch  fluftuation  in 
any  word  whatever  ;  though  we  know  it  to  be  a  gene- 
ral charge  brought  againft;  words  of  almoft.  every  de- 
nomination, of  which  we  have  already  feen  one  infl:ance 
in  the  pojfejfive  cafe  of  nouns,  and  fliall  now  fee  another 
in  thofe  words  which  are  commonly  called  pronominal 
articles. 

If  it  be  true,  ae  we  acknowledge  h  to  be,  that  the 
genuine  pronoun  always Jlands  by  itfclf,  affuming  the 
power  of  a  noun,  and  fupplying  its  place^  then  is  it  cer- 
tain that  the  words  this,  that,  any,  fome,  &c.  can  never 
be  PRONOUNS.  We  are  indeed  told,  that  when  we  fay 
THIS  Is  virtue,  give  me  that,  the  words  this  and  that 
are  pronouns;  but  that  when  we  fay,  this  habit  Is  vir- 
tue, that  man  defrauded  me,  then  are  they  articles  or 
definitives.  This,  however,  is  evidently  a  mifl;ake  oc- 
cafioned  by  overlooking  thofe  abbreviations  in  con- 
fl:ru£tion  which  are  frequent  in  every  language,  and 
which,  on  account  of  that  very  frequency,  have  per- 
haps efcaped  the  attention  of  grammarians  whofe  fa- 
gacity  has  been  fuccefsfuUy  employed  on  mattc^t 
lefs  obvious. — When  we  fay  this  Is  virtue,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  communicate  no  intelligence  till  we  add 
a  fubflantive  to  the  word  this,  and  declare  what  is  vir- 
tue. The  word  this  can  therefore  in  no  inftance  af- 
fume  the  power  of  a  noun,  fince  the  noun  to  which  it 
relates,  though  for  the  fake  of  difpatch  it  may  be  omit- 
ted in  writing  or  converfalion,  mufl;  always  be  fupplied 
by  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  to  make  the  fen-, 
tence  intelligible,  or  this  itfelf  of  any  importance. — 
"  When  we  have  viewed  fpeech  analyfed,  we  may  then 
confider  it  as  compounded.  And  here,  in  the  firft  place, 
we  may  contemplate  that  fynthefts,  which  by  combin- 
ing fimple  terms  produces  a  truth  ;  then  by  combining 
two  truths  produces  a  third;  and  thus  others  and 
others  in  continued  demonfl:ratioH,  till  we  are  led,  as 
by  a  road,  into  the  regions  of  fcience.  Now  this  is 
that  fuperior  and  moft.  excellent  fynthefis  which  alone 
applies  itfelf  to  our  intelled  or  reafon,  and  which  to 
conduA  according  to  rule  conftitutes  the  art  of  logic. 
After  this  we  may  turn  to  thofe  inferior  compofitiona 
which  are  produdtive  of  the  pathetic,"  &c. — Here,  if 
any  where,  the  word  this  may  be  thought  to Jiand  by 
itfelf,  and  to  afTume  the  power  of  a  noun  ;  but  let  any 
man  complete  the  conftruftion  of  each  fentcnce,  and 
he  will  perceive  that  this  is  no  more  than  a  definite' 
article.  Thus, —  "  we  may  contemplate  that  fynthefi3 
which  by  combining  fimple  terms  produces  a  truth  ; 
then  by  combining  two  truths  produces  a  third  truth', 
and  thus  other  truths  and  other  truths  in  continued 
demonfliration,  till  we  are  led,  as  by  a  road,  into  the 
regions  of  fcience.  Now  this  combination  of  truths  is 
that  fuperior  and  moft  excellent  fynthefis  which  alone 
applies  itfelf  to  our  intelleft  or  reafon,  and  which  to 
conduft  according  to  rule  conftitutes  the  art  of  logic. 
After  we  have  contemplated  this  art,  we  may  turn,"  &c. 

The  word  that  is  generally  confidered  as  ftill  more 
equivocal  than  this;  for  it  is  faid  to  be  fometimes  an 
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article,  fcmctimes  a  pronoun,  and  fometimes  a  conjun8ion. 
In  the  following  extra<S  it  appears  in  all  thefe  capa- 
cities ;  and  yet,  upon  refolving  the  paflage  into  parts 
and  completing  the  conftruclion,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  invariably  a  definite  article. — **  It  is  neceffary  to  that 
perfeftion,  of  which  our  prcfent  ftate  is  capable,  that 
the  mind  and  body  fliould  both  be  kept  in  aftion  ; 
that  neither  the  faculties  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other 
be  fuffered  to  grow  lax  or  torpid  for  want  of  ufe  :  but 
neither  fhould  health  be  purchafed  by  voluntary  fub- 
miffion  to  ignorance,  nor  fhould  knowledge  be  culti- 
vated at  the  expence  of  health  ;  for  that  mull  enable  it 
cither  to  give  pleafure  to  its  poflefTor,  or  affiilance  to 
others."  If  this  long  fentence  be  refolved  into  its 
conftituent  parts,  and  the  words  be  fupplied  which 
complete  the  conftruftion,  we  fhall  fee  the  import  of 
the  word  that  to  be  precifely  the  fame  in  each  claufe. 
•*  The  mind  and  body  fhould  both  be  kept  in  aftion  ; 
THAT  aftion  is  neceffary  to  that  perfedlion  of  which 
our  prefent  ftate  is  capable  :  neither  the  faculties  of 
the  one  nor  of  the  other  fhould  be  fuffered  to  grow 
lax  or  torpid  for  want  of  ufe  ;  the  degree  of  aSion  proper 
to  pre'uent  that  laxnefs  is  neceffary  :  but  neither  fhould 
health  be  purchafed  by  voluntary  fubmiffion  to  igno- 
rance, nor  fliould  knowledge  be  cultivated  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  health;  for  that  health  muff  enable  it  either 
to  give  pleafure  to  its  poffeffor,  or  affiftance  to  others." 
Again  : 

"  He  that's  unlkilful  will  not  tofs  a  ball  :" 
"  A  man  unlltilful  (he  is  that)  will  not  tofs  a  ball-" 
Here  the  word  that,  though  fubftituted  for  what  H 
called  the  rf/fl/i'uf  pronoun  (e),  ftill  preferves  unchan- 
ged its  definitive  import ;  and  in  every  inftance  except 
where  it  may  be  ufed  very  improperly,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  definite  article. 

26.  It  appears  then,  that  if  the  efetice  of  an  article  be 
to  define  and  afceriain,  the  words  this  and  that,  as  well 
as  any,  fame,  all,  &c.  which  are  commonly  called  pro- 
nominal articles,  are  much  more  properly  articles  than 
any  thing  elfe,  and  as  fuch  fhould  be  confidered  in  uni- 
verfal  grammar.  Thus  when  we  fay,  this  piSure  I 
approve,  but  that  I dijlih  ;  what  do  we  perform  by 
the  help  of  the  words  this  and  that,  but  bring  down 
the  common  appellative  to  denote  two  individuals;  the 
one  as  the  more  near,  the  other  as  the  more  dijlant  ?  So 
when  we  fay,  some  men  are  virtuous,  but  all  men  are 
tnortal; -what  is  the  natural  effedl  of  this  all  and  some, 
but  to  define  that  univerfality  and  particularity  which 
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would  remain  indefinite  were  we  to  take  them  away  ? 
The  fame  is  evident  in  fuch  fentences  as,  some  fub- 
Jlances  have  fenfation,  others  -want  it ;  Choofe  any  way 
of  aaing,  and  some  men  luill  find  fault,  &c.  :  for  here 
SOME,  other,  and  any,  ferve  all  of  them  to  define  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  given  whole;  some,  to  denote  any 
indeterminate  part;  any,  to  denote  an  indefinite  mode  of 
aEling,  no  matter  what ;  and  other,  to  denote  the  re- 
maining part,  when  a  patt  has  been  affumed  already. 

27.  We  have  fald  that  the  article  is  a  part  of  fpeech 
fo  very  neceffary,  that  without  it,  or  fome  equivalent 


invention  (f),  mankind  could  not  communicate  their 
thoughts;  and  that  of  words  falling  under  this  defcrip- 
tion,  we  know  of  no  language  which  is  wholly  deftitute.  ag 
We  are  aware  that  thefe  pofitions  may  be  controvert-  Articles  in 
ed;  and  that  the  Latin  may  be  inftanced  as  a  language  f^'^ 
which,  without  articles,  is  not  only  capable  of  commu-  ^"8"*E^' 
nicating  the  ordinary  thoughts  of  the  fpeaker  to  the 
mind  of  the  hearer;  but  which,  in  the  hands  of  Cicero^ 
Virgil,  and  Lticretius,  was  made  to  ferve  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  moll  profound  philofopher,  the  mofl  im- 
paffioned  orator,  and  the  fublimeft  poet.  That  the 
Latin  has  been  made  to  ferve  all  thefe  purpofes  cannot 
be  denied,  although  Lucretius  and  Cicero  both  com- 
plain, that  on  the  fubjeft  of  philofophy,  where  the  ufe 
of  articles  is  mofl  confpicuous,  it  is  a  deficient  lan- 
guage. But  fhpuld  we  grant  what  cannot  be  demand- 
ed, that  thofe  two  great  men  were  unacquainted  with 
the  powers  of  their  native  tongue,  our  pofitions  would 
flill  remain  unfhaken  ;  for  we  deny  that  the  Latin  is 
wholly  without  articles.  It  has  indeed  no  word  of  pre- 
cifely the  fame  import  with  our  the  or  the  Greek  °  ; 
but  the  place  of  the  indefinite  article  a  might  be  al- 
ways fupplied,  if  neceffary,  with  the  numerical  word 
unus.  It  may  be  fo  even  in  Englifh  ;  for  we  believe 
there  is  not  a  fingle  inflance  where  the  words  one  man, 
one  horfe,  one  virtue,  might  not  be  fubftituted  for  the 
words  a  man,  a  horfe,  a  virtue,  &c.  without  in  the 
flightefl  degree  altering  the  fenfe  of  the  paffage  where 
fuch  words  occur.  This  fubftitution,  however,  can  be 
but  very  feldom  if  ever  neceffary  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
of  which  the  precifion  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  Englijh  would  be  without  articles  ;  becaufe  the  o- 
bllque  cafes  of  the  Latin  nouns,  and  the  inflexion  of 
its  verbs,  will  almoft  always  enable  the  reader  to  de- 
termine whether  an  appellative  reprefents  a  whole  fpe- 
cies  or  a  fingle  individual. — The  want  of  the  definite 
article  the  feems  to  be  a  greater  defedl;  yet  there  are 
few  inflances  in  which  its  place  might  not  be  fupplied 
by  this  or  by  that  without  obfcuring  the  fenfe ;  and 
the  Latin  tongue  is  by  no  means  deficient  of  articles 
correfponding  to  thefe  two.  Let  us  fubftitute  the 
words  one  and  that  for  a  and  the  in  fome  of  the 
foregoing  examples,  and  we  fhall  find,  though  the 
found  may  be  uncouth,  the  fenfe  will  remain.  Thus, 

"  That  man  who  hath  not  mufic  in  himfelf,  <Scc. 
"  Is  fit  for  treafoiis,"  

conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  very  fame  fentl- 
ment  which  the  poet  expreffes  by  the  words  "  The 
man  that  hath  not  mufic,"  &c.  Again,  **  Man  was 
made  for  fociety,and  ought  to  extend  his  good- will  toa// 
men  -,  but  one  man  will  naturally  entertain  a  more  par- 
ticular regard  for  thofe  men  with  whom  he  has  the  mofl 
frequent  intercourfe,  and  enter  into  a  flill  clofcr  union 
with  that  man  whofe  temper  and  difpofition  fuit  belt 
with  his  own."  Now  the  words  hic  and  ille  being 
exaftly  of  the  fame  import  with  the  words  this  and 
that  ;  it  follows,  that  wherever  the  place  of  the  article 
the  may  in  Englifh  be  fupplied  by  this  or  by  that, 
it  may  in  Latin  be  fupplied  by  hic  or  by  ille.  This 

is 


(e)  See  more  of  this  afterwards. 

(  f)  As  in  the  Perfian  and  other  eaflern  languages.  In  which  the  place  of  our  indefinite  article  Is  fapplled 
by  a  termination  to  thofe  nouns  which  are  meant  to  be  particularized. 
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13  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  Nathan's  reproof  of  Da- 
vid, where  the  definite  article  is  indeed  moft  empha- 
tical.  The  original  words  might  have  been  tranflated 
into  Englifh,  '*  thou  art  that  man,"  as  well  as  "  thou 
art  the  man  ;"  and  in  Latin  they  may  with  the  utmoft 
propriety  be  rendered,  "  Tu  es  ilk  homo."  Indeed  the 
words  Hic  and  ille,  and  we  might  inftance  many 
more,  though  they  are  commonly  called  pronouns^  are 
in  truth  nothing  but  definite  articles:  hic  is  evidently 
n'- ;  and  ille  is  moft  probably  derived  from  the  He- 
brew word  al,  in  the  plural  ale ;  which  may  be  tranf- 
lated  indifferently,  either  the  or  that.  But  what 
proves  beyond  difpute  that  thefe  two  words  are  not 
pronouns  but  articles,  is,  that  in  no  fingle  inftance  will 
they  be  found  to  ftand  by  themfelves  and  affume  the 
power  of  nouns.  For  the  fake  of  difpatch,  or  to  avoid 
difagreeable  repetitions,  the  noun  may  indeed  be  often 
omitted  ;  but  it  is  always  fuppUed  by  the  reader  or 
hearer,  when  hic  and  ille  appear  in  their  proper 
place,  and  are  feen  to  be  invariably  definite  articles. 
We  (hall  give  an  example  of  the  ufe  of  each  word,  and 
difraifs  the  fubjeft. 

In  the  firft  oration  againft  Catiline,  Cicero  begins 
with  addrefling  himfelf  in  a  very  impaffioned  ftyle  to 
the  traitor,  who  was  prefcnt  in  the  fcnate-houfe.  He 
then  exclaims  pathetically  againft  the  manners  of  the 
age,  and  proceeds  in  theic  words  :  Senatus  hac  intelligit^ 
conful  videt  :  hic  tamen  vivit.  Fivit  ?  immo  vere  etiam  in 
fenatum  venit :  fit  publici  confilii  particeps.  In  this  paffage 
hic  cannot  be  a  pronoun  ;  for  from  the  beginning  of 
,       the  oration  there  occurs  not  a  fingle  noun  of  which  it 
Wc  and     can  poffibly  fupply  the  place.    When  the  orator  ut- 
JIU  articles,  tered  it,  he  was  probably  pointing  with  his  finger  at  Ca- 
tiline, and  every  one  of  his  audience  would  fupply  the 
notm  in  his  own  mind,  as  we  do  when  we  tranflate  it, 
Yet  this  traitor  lives."    When  Virgil  fays, 

Ille  ego,  qui  quondam  gracili  modiil.itus  awna 
Carmen, 

it  is  obvious  that  he  means,  I  am  that  man,  or  that 
poet,  ivhofung,  &c.  ;  and  though  we  may  tranflate 
the  words  *'  I  am  he  who  tuned  his  fong,"  &c.  yet  when 
we  conftrue  the  paffage,  we  are  under  the  neceflity  of 
fupplying  either  Dates  or  vir,  which  fliows  that  ille  is 
nothing  more  than  a  definite  article  fignifying  that 
or  the.  It  appears  then,  that  the  Latin  tongue  is 
not  wholly  deftitute  of  articles,  as  few  cafes  can  occur 
where  the  Greek  °  and  our  the  may  not  be  fupplied 
by  the  words  hic  and  ille;  which  have  in  our  opinion 
been  very  improperly  termed  pronouns.  If  there  be 
any  fuch  cafes,  we  can  only  confefs  that  the  Latin  lan- 
guage is  defeftive  ;  whereas,  had  it  no  articles,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive  how  it  could  anfwer,  to  a  cultivated 
people,  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  fpeech. 

28.  The  articles  this  and  that,  unlike  A  and  the, 
are  varied  according  as  the  noun,  with  which  they  are 
affociated,  is  in  the  Angular  or  in  the  plural  number. 
Thus  we  fay — this  and  that  man  in  the  fingular,  and 
thefe  and  thofe  men  in  the  plural.  The  Latin  articles  hic 
and  ille,  for  fuch  we  will  call  them,  are  varied  like  the 
Greek  '6,  not  only  with  the  number,  but  alfo  with  the 
gender  of  their  nouns.  In  languages,  where  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  a  fentence  may  be  fo  changed  from  the  order  of 
nature,  as  it  commonly  is  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
where  the  reader  is  guided,  not  by  the  pofition,  but  by 
tlie  terminations  of  the  words,  to  thofe  which  are  in  con- 
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cord  and  thofe  which  are  not,  thefe  variations  of  the 
article  have  their  ufe  ;  but  in  Englifh  they  are  of  no 
importance.  Were  it  not  that  the  cuftom  of  the  lan- 
guage— the  forma  loquendi,  as  Horace  calls  it — has  de- 
termined otherwife,  there  would  be  no  more  impro- 
priety in  faying  this  or  .'hat  men,  than  in  (Ayingfome  men, 
or  the  men. 

29.  As  articles  are  by  their  nature  definitives,  it  vifith  what 
follows  of  courfe,  that  they  cannot  be  united  with  fuch  words  ar- 
words  as  are  in  their  own  nature  as  definite  as  they  W7<3y  nicies  can- 
be  ;  nor  with  fuch  words  as,  being  undefinable,  cannot  pro-  "^^J 
psrly  be  made  other-wife ;  but  only  with  thofe  words 

which,  though  indefinite,  are  yet  capable  through  the  article 
of  becoming  definite.    Hence  the  reafon  why  it  is  abfurd 
to  fay,  the  I,  or-tHE  Thou;  becaufe  nothing,  as  will 
be  feen  afterwards,  can  make  thefe  pronouns  more  de- 
finite than  they  are  of  themfelves ;  and  the  fame  may  be 
fald  of  proper  names.  Neither  can  we  fay,  the  Both, 
becaufe  the  word  both  is  in  its  own  nature  perfe6lly 
defined.    Thus,  if  it  be  faid — *'  I  have  read  both 
poets," — this  plainly  indicates  a  definite  pair,  of  whom 
fome  mention  has  been  made  already.    On  the  con- 
trary, if  It  be  faid,  *'  I  have  read  two  poets,"  this  may 
mean  any  pair  out  of  all  that  ever  exifted.    And  hence 
this  numeral  being  in  this  fenfe  indefinite  (as  indeed 
are  all  others  as  well  as  itfelf),  is  forced  to  affume  the 
article  whenever  it  would  become  definite.    Hence  alfo 
it  is,  that  as  two,  when  taken  alone,  has  reference  to 
fome  primary  and  indefinite  perception,  while  the  article 
the  has  reference  to  fome  perception  fecondary  and 
definite,  it  is  bad  language  to  fay,  two  the  men,  as  this 
would  be  blending  of  incompatibles ,  that  is,  it  would  be 
reprefenting  two  men  as  defined  and  undefined  at  the 
fame  time.    On  the  contrary,  to  fay  both  the  men,  is 
good  language  ;  becaufe  the  fubftantive  cannot  poffibly 
be  lefs  apt  by  being  defined,  to  coalefce  with  a  nume- 
ral adjective  which  is  defined  as  well  as  itfelf.  So  like- 
wife  it  is  correal  to  fay,  the  two  men,  these  two 
MEN,  or  those  two  men  ;  becaufe  here  the  article,  be- 
ing placed  at  the  beginning,  extends  its  power,  as  well 
through  the  numeral  adjedlive  as  the  fubftantive,  and 
tends  equally  to  define  them  both. 

30.  i\%  fome  of  the  above  words  admit  of  no  ar- 
ticle, becaufe  they  are  by  nature  as  definite  as  may  be  ;  fo 
there  are  others  which  admit  it  not,  becaufe  they  are  not 
to  be  defiinedat  all.  Of  this  fort  are  all  interrogatives. 
If  we  queftlon  about  fubfiances,  we  cannot  fay,  the  who 
is  this,  but  WHO  IS  this  ?  And  the  fame  as  to 
qualities  and  both  quantities  :  for  we  fay,  without  an 
article,  what  sort  of,  how  many,  how  great? 
The  reafon  is,  the  article  the  refpefts  beings  of  which 
we  can  predicate  fomething:  but  interrogatives  refpeit 
beings  about  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  of  which  we 
can  therefore  predicate  nothing  ;  for  as  to  what  we  know, 
interrogation  is  fuperfluous.  In  a  word,  the  natural af-  with^hat 
fociators  with  articles  ^rt  AhV  those  common  ap  pel- words  they 
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SPECIES  OF  beings:  and  it  may  be  qu^;ftioned  whe-^^°"^^^' 
ther,  in  ftrlAnefs  of  fpeech,  they  arc  ever  affociated 
with  any  other  words. 

31.  We  have  faid  that  proper  names  adroit  not  of 
the  article,  being,  in  their  own  nature,  definite.  This 
is  true,  whilft  each  name  is  confined  to  one  individual } 
but  as  different  perfons  often  go  by  the  fame  name,  it 
is  neceffary  to  diftinguifh  thefe  from  one  another,  to 
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prevent  the  ambiguity  which  this  identity  of  name  of  denoting  fome  particular.  Let  it  be  required  to 
would  otherwife  occafion.  For  this  purpofe  we  are 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  adjedl-oes  or  epithets.  For 
example,  there  were  two  Grecian  chiefs  who  bore  the 
name  of  Jjax  ;  and  it  was  not  without  reafon  that 
Mnejlhem  ufed  epithets  when  his  intention  was  to  di- 
ftinguifh  the  one  from  the  othtr :      If  both  ^^zxa 


exprefs  this  particular  as  imknonvn ;  I  fay  a  man 
Known  ;  I  fay  the  man  : — Definite  ;  a  certain  man  : — 
Indefinite  ;  any  man  : — Prefent,  and  near  ;  this  man  : — 
Prefent,  and  at  fome  diflance  ;  that  man  : — Like  to  fome 
other;  such  a  man  :'■ — Different  from  fome  other;  ano- 
ther man  : — An  indefinite  multitude  ;  many  n:t:t  : — A  de- 


pannot  be  fpared  (faid  he),  at  leaft  let  mighty  Telamo-  finite  multitude  ;  a  thousand  men  : — The  ones  of  a  multl 
nian  Ajax  come."   But  as  epithets  are  diffufed  through        •      ■      ■       •  ^7  ^ 

various  fubjccts,  in  as  much  as  the  fame  adjeftive  may 
be  referred  to  many  fubftantives,  it  has  been  faid  to  be 
neceflary,  in  order  to  render  both  parts  of  fpcech  e- 
qually  definite,  that  the  adjeftive  itfelf  affume  an  ar- 
ticle before  it,  which  may  indicate  a  reference  to  fome 
/ingle  perfon  only.  It  is  thus  we  fay — Trypho  the 
Grammarian ;  Apollodorus  the  Cyrenian,  Sec.  This  is 
.the  dodtrine  of  Mr  Harris  ;  from  which,  though  we 


tude,  taken  throughout  ;  every  man  : — The  fame  ones  taken 
ivith  dyiindion ;  each  man  : — Taken  in  order  ;  first  man, 
SECOND  man,  Sec  :  The  whole  multitude  of  particulars  ta- 
ken colleSively  ;  all  men: — The  negation  of  that  multi- 
tude ;  NO  man  : — A  number  of  particulars  prefent  and  near; 
THESE  men  : — /It  fomt  diftance,  or  oppofed  to  others  ;  those 
men  : — A  number  of  individuals  feparated  from  another 
number  ;  other  men  : — A  fmall  indefinite  number  ;  feiv 
men  : — A  proportionally  greater  number  ;  more  men  : — A 


have  the  higheft  refpeA  for  the  learning  of  the  author,   fmaller  number  ;  fewer  men  : — And  fo  on  we  might  go 


we  feel  ourfelves  obliged  to  diffent.  In  the  example 
given,  the  article  the  is  certainly  not  affbciated  with 
the  words  Grammarian  and  Cyrenian,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  affociated  with  the  word  man  in  the 
fentence — '*  The  man  that  hath  not  mufic  in  himfelf," 
&c.  When  we  fay  Apollodorus  the  Cyrenian,  we  may, 
without  folly  or  impertinence,  be  aflicd — the  Cyrenian^ 
WHAT  (g)  ?  And  the  moment  this  queftion  is  anfwer-- 
ed,  it  will  be  feen  that  the  article  defines,  not  an  adjec- 
tive, but  a  fubjtantive.  If  the  anfwer  be,  the  Cyrenian 
philofopher,  the  article  the  is  affociated  with  the  word 
philofophcr,  and  the  phrafe  Apollodorus  the  Cyrenian,  is 
an  abbreviation  of  Apollodorus  the  philofopher  of  Cyrene. 
In  like  manner,  Trypho  the  grammarian,  h  Trypho  the 
grammarian  writer,  or  Trypho  the  writer  of  grammar. 
Such  abbreviations  are  very  common.  We  famiharly 
fay  THE  SPEAKER,  and  are  underllood  to  mean  a  high 
officer  in  the  Britifh  parliament ;  yet  ^.i fpeaker  is  a 
name  comm.on  to  many  men,  we  may,  without  impro- 
priety, be  aflced,  what  fpeaker  we  mean  ?  and  if  fo,  we 
muft  replv,  the  fpeaker  of  the  hoife  of  commons.  But  that 
which  is  eminent  is  fuppofed  to  be  generally  known  ; 
and  therefore,  in  common  language,  the  speaker  is 
deemed  a  fufficient  defignation  of  him  who  prcfides  over 
the  lower  houfe  of  parliament.  Hence,  by  an  eafy  tranfi- 
tion,  the  definite  article,  from  denoting  reference,  comes 
to  denote  eminence  alfo  ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  implying 
an  ordinary  pre-acquaintance,  to  prefume  a  kind  of  ^<,'-e- 
neral  and  unlverfal  notoriety.  Thus  A  king  is  any  king  ; 
but  THE  KING  is  that  perfon  whom  we  acknowledge 
for  our  fovereign,  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  In  Greek 
too,  as  in  Englifh,  the  article  is  often  a  mark  of  emi- 
nence ;  for  the  poet  meant  ^ow^r,  and  the  stagy- 
R,iTE  meant  Arlflotle  ;  not  but  that  there  were  many 
poets  btfides  T/cOTifr,  and  manyjiagyrites  hcCides  Ari/lotle, 
but  none  equally  iUuftrious. 

32.  Before  we  difmifs  the  article,  we  fliall  pro- 
Tdlk^'or  ^"^^  example  to  fliow  the  utility  of  this  fpecies  of 
this'fpecies  words  ;  which,  although  they  may  feem  to  be  of  fmall 
of  wordr.  importance,  yet,  when  properly  applied,  ferveto  make 
a  few  general  terms  fufficient  for  expreffing,  with  ac- 
curacy, all  the  various  objects  about  which  mankind  can 
have  occafion  to  converfe.  Let  man  be  the  general 
term,  which  I  have  occafion  to  employ  for  the  purpofe 
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almoft  to  infinitude.  But  not  to  dwell  longer  upon 
this  fubjeft,  we  fliall  only  remark,  "  that  minute  chan- 
ges in  principles  lead  to  mighty  changes  in  effedls ; 
fo  that  PRINCIPLES  are  well  intitled  to  regard,  however 
trivial  they  may  appear." 

CHAPTER  IIL. 

(^/Tronouns,  or  Substantives  0/  the  fecond 
order. 

33.  To  men  who  are  neither  intoxicated  with  their' 
own  abilities,  nor  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  building 
new  fyftcrns,  little  pleafure  can  accrue  from  differing 
upon  points  of  fcience  from  writers  of  great  and  de- 
ferved  reputation.  In  fuch  circumftances  a  man  of 
modefty,  although  he  will  not  upon  the  authority  of  a- 
celebrated  name  adopt  an  opinion  of  which  he  per- 
ceives not  the  truth,  muft  always  advance  his  own  no- 
tions with  fome  degree  of  diffidence,  as  being  confci- 
ous  that  the  truth,  which  he  cannot  perceive,  may  be 
vifible  to  a  keener  and  more  perfpicacious  eye.  In 
thefe  circumftances  we  feel  ourfelve*  with  regard  to 
fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  writers  on  grammar,  from 
whom,  concerning  one  or  two  points,  comparatively  in- 
deed of  but  little  importance,  we  have  already  been 
compelled  reluftantly  to  differ.  In  treating  of  pro- 
nouns we  are  likely  to  deviate  ftill  farther  from  the 
beaten  track;  but  that  we  may  not  be  accufed  of  a6ting, 
the  part  of  dogmatifts  in  literature,  and  of  claiming 
from  others  that  implicit  confidence  which  we  refufe 
to  give,  we  fliall  ftate  with  fairnefs  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinions,  point  out  in  what  refpefts  wc  think 
them  erroneous,  affign  our  reafons  for  calling  them  in 
queftion,  and  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themfelves. 
'i'he  moft  celebrated  writer  in  Englifh  who  has  treated 
of  pronouns,  and  whom,  fince  the  publication  oihisHer' 
mes,  moft  other  writers  have  implicitly  followed,  is  Mr 
Harris,  who,  after  a  fhort  Introduftion,  proceeds  thus: 

34.  "  All  converfatlon  paffes  between  individuals  Ti^e  ccjn.. 
who  will  often  happen  to  be  till  that  inftant  unacquainted  monly  lup- 
with  each  other.    What  then  is  to  be  done  i*  How  fhallP"^^*^ 

the  fpeaker  addrefs  the  other,  when  he  knows  not  l^Is  P^J^^^^J  ^® 
name  ?  or  how  explain  himfelf  by  his  own  name,  of  pronoum* 
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which  the  other  is  wholly  ignorant  ? 


Nouns,  as  they 
have 


(g)  Man  or  child,  philofopher,  orator,  poet,  or  foldier,  &c.  ? 
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have  been  defcribed,  cannot  anfft'cr  this  purpofe.  The 
firft  expedient  upon  this  occafion  feems  to  have  been 
pointing,  or  indication  by  thejinger  or  hand ;  feme  traces  of 
which  are  ftill  to  be  obferved,  as  a  part  of  that  aftion 
which  naturally  attends  our  fpeaking.  But  the  au- 
thors of  language  were  not  content  with  this  :  they 
invented  ct  race  of  tuords  to  Jupply  this  pointing',  which 
words,  as  they  ahuays Jloodfor  fuhjlantixies  or  nouns,  were 
charafterized  by  the  name  of  pronouns.  Thefe  alfo 
they  diftinguifhed  into  three  feveral  forts,  calling  them 
pronoxms  of  the  ftrjl,  the  fecoud,  and  the  third pcrfon,  with 
^>  view  to  certain  diftinftions,  which  may  be  explained 
as  follows. 

"  Suppofe  the  parties  converfing  to  be  wholly  un- 
acquainted, neither  name  nor  countenance  on  either 
fide  known,  and  the  fubjedl  of  the  converfation  to  be 
the fpealer  himfelf.  Here  to  fupply  the  place  of  point- 
ing, by  a  word  of  equal  power,  the  inventors  of  lan- 
guage furniflied  the  fpeaker  with  the  pronoun  I  ;  I 
lunte,  I  fay,  I  deftre,  &c, :  and  as  the  fpeaker  is  always 
principal  with  refpedl  to  his  own  difcourfe,  this  they 
called,  for  that  reafon,  the  pronoun  of  thejirf}  perfon. 

"  Again,  fuppofe  the  fubjed.  of  the  converfation  to 
be  the paj-ty  addrejfed.  Here,  for  fimllar  reafons,  they  in- 
vented the  pronoun  thou;  thou  •writejl,  thou  ivalkejl. 
Sec.  :  and  as  the  party  addreffed  is  next  in  dignity 
to  the  fpeaker,  or  at  leaft  comes  next  with  reference  to 
the  difcourfe,  this  pronoun  they  therefore  called  the 
pronoun  of  thefecond perfon. 

"  Laflly,  fuppofe  the  fubjeft  of  converfation  neither 
the  fpeaker  nor  the  party  addrefled,  but  fome  third  ob- 
jcfl  dijfcrent  from  both.  Here  they  provided  another 
pronoun,  he,  she,  or  it;  which,  in  diftindion  to  the 
two  former,  was  called  the  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  : 
And  thus  it  was  \}a-iX  pronouns  came  to  be  diftinguifhed 
by  their  refpeftive  persons." 

0,6.  The  defcription  of  the  different  persons  here 
given  is  taken,  we  are  told,  from  Priscian,  who  took 
it  from  Apollonius.  But  whatever  be  the  deference 
due  to  thefe  ancient  majlers,  their  learned  pupil,  though 
guided  by  them,  fcems  not  to  have  hit  upon  the  true 
and  difllngui/hing  charafteriftic  of  the  perfonal pronouns. 
He  fuppofes,  that  when  the  names  of  two  perfons 
converfing  together  are  known  to  each  other,  they 
may,  by  the  ufe  of  thefe  names,  exprefs  all  that  the 
perfonal  pronouns  exprefs  :  but  this  is  certainly  not 
true.  To  us,  at  leaft,  there  appears  to  be  a  very  ma- 
terial difference  between  faying,  "  George  did  this," 
and  *'  I  did  this  ;"  nor  do  we  think  that  the  power  of 
the  pronoun  would  be  completely  fupplied  by  the  name, 
even  with  the  additional  aid  of  indication  by  the  hand. 
iSo  when  one  man  fays  to  another,  with  whom  he  is 
converfing,  "  James  did  fo  and  fo  ;"  it  is  furcly  not 
equivalent  to  his  faying,  "  you  did  fo  and  fo."  If 
fuch  were  the  cafe,  one  might  pertinently  aflc,  when 
both  perfons  are  known  to  each  other.  Why  do  they 
ufe  the  perfonal  pronouns  ?    Mr  Harris  tells  us,  that 

when  the  fubjedl  of  converfation  is  the  fpeaker  him- 
felf, he  ufes  I ;  and  when  it  is  the  party  addrejfed,  he 
ufes  THOU."  But  in  faft  the  nature  of  the  perfonal  pro- 
nouns has  no  fort  of  connedlion  with  the  fubjeS  of  con- 
verfation, whether  that  converfation  relate  to  the  fpeaker, 
the  party  addre/fed,  or  a  Greek  book.  In  this  fentence, 
>*  1  fay  that  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles,"  the  fpeaker  is  furely  not  the  ful- 
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jea  of  the  difcourfe  :  nor  is  the  party  addrejfed,  but  thfc 
truth  of  his  ajfertion,  the  fuhjedal  difcourfe  in  folloix>- 
ing  fentence  ; — «'  Ton  fay,  that  Home  Tooke's  Diverjont 
of  Purtey  Is  the  moft  mafterly  treatlfe  on  grammar,  fa 
far  as  It  goes,  that  you  have  ever  feen."  Mr  Harris 
ufes  the  phrafe,  becoming  the  fuljed  of  converfation,  in  na 
other  fenfe  than  that  when  the  fpeaker  has  occafion  to 
mention  himself,  he  ufes  / ;  when  tbe  party  addrejfed^ 
THOU  ;  and  when  fome  other  perfon  or  thing,  he,  she,  or 
IT  :  but  we  know  that  he  may  ufe  other  words,  by  m 
means  equivalent  to  the  ttuo  Jirjl  of  thefe  pronouns,  which 
will  fufficiently  mark  himfelf,  and  the  party  addrejfed-, 
and  that  he  may  ufe  indifferently,  and  without  the 
fmalleft  Injury  to  the  fenfe,  either  the  third  pronoun,  or 
the  word  for  which  it  is  merely  a  fubptute.  A  man 
who  bears  various  charadlers,  may  defign  himself  by 
any  one  of  them.  Thus  Mr  Pitt  may  fpeak  of  him- 
fflf  as/r/?  lord  of  the  treafury,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, or  member  for  the  univerjity  of  Cambridge  ;  and  in  . 
each  cafe  he  would  be  what  Mr  Harris  calls  the fibjeB  of 
converfation  :  yet  every  ojie  feels  that  none  of  thefe  de- 
fignations  is  equivalent  to  /.  What  then  is  the  force 
of  the  perfonal  pronouns  ? 

37.  It  appears  to  be  fimply  this  :  The Jirjl  denotes ^j^'^-^ 
\\xt  fpeaker,  as  characterized  by  the  present  aA  of  import 
SPEAKING,  in  contradi/linaion  to  every  other  charaSer  which  them, 
he  may  bear.  The  fecond  denotes  the  party  addrejfed,  as 

CHARACTERIZED  BY  THE  PRESENT  CIRCUMSTANCE  OF  BEING 

ADDRESSED,  in  contradiJlitiEiion  to  every  other  charaaer,  &c. : 
And  what  v:*r.d.\\edl\ie  perfon  of  the/,6/Wpronoun  is  mere- 
ly a  NEGATION  OF  THE  OTHER  TWO,  as  the  neuter  gender  is  a 
negation  of  the  mafculine  and feminine.  If  this  account  of 
the  perfonal  pronouns  be  true,  and  we  flatter  ourfelves 
that  its  truth  will  be  obvious  to  every  body,  there  is 
but  one  way  of  exprefTing  by  other  words  the  force  of 
the  pronouns  of  the  firjl  ^nA  fecond  perfon.  Thus, 
"  The  perfon  who  now  fpeaks  to  you  did  fo  and  fo," 
is  equivalent  to  "  /  did  fo  and  fo  ;"'  and  «'  The  perfon 
to  whom  I  now  addrefs  myfelf  did  fo  and  fo,"  is  equi- 
valent to  "  Tou  did  fo  and  fo." 

Hence  we  fee  why  It  is  improper  to  ffiy  the  T  or  the 
THOU  ;  for  each  of  thefe  pronouns  has  of  itfelfihe  force 
of  a  noun  ivith  the  definite  article  prefixed,  and  denotes  a 
perfon  of  whom  fomcthing  is  predicated,  'which  dijinguijhes 
him  from  all  other  perfons.  I  is  the  perfon  ivho  now 
fpeaks,  THOU  is  the  perfon  <who  is  now  addrejfed  by  the 
fpeaker.  Hence  too  we  fee  the  reafon  why  the  pronoun 
/  is  faid  to  be  of  the  Jirjl,  and  the  pronoun  thou  of  the 
fecond  perfon.  Thefe  pronouns  can  have  place  only 
in  converfation,  or  when  a  man,  in  the  charader  of  a 
public  fpeaker,  addreffes  himfelf  to  an  audience  ;  but  it 
IS  obvious,  that  there  mujl  be  a  Jpeaker  before  there  can 
be  a  hearer  ;  and  therefore,  that  the  pronouns  may  fol- 
low the  order  of  nature,  /,  which  denotes  the  perfon 
oi\)[\t  fpeaker,  muft  take  place  of  thou,  which  denotes 
the  perfon  of  the  hearer.  Now  the  fpeaker  and  the 
hearer  being  the  only  perfons  engaged  in  converfation 
or  declamation,  /  is  with  great  propriety  called  the 
pronoun  of  ihtfirjl,  and  thou  the  pronoun  of  the  Je- 
cond  perfon.  We  have  faid,  that,  with  refpeft  to  pro- 
nouns,  the  third perjon,  as  it  is  called,  is  merely  a  nega' 
tion  of  the  other  two.  This  is  evident  from  the  flighted 
attention  to  the  import  of  thofe  words  which  are  call- 
ed pronouns  of  the  third  perfon.  He,  she,  or  it,  denote* 
not  the  perfon  either  of  the  Jpeaker  or  of  the  hearer  \ 

and. 
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and,  as  we  have  juft  obferved,  no  other  perfon  can  have 
a  fhare  in  converfation  or  declamation.  An  abfenc  per- 
fon or  an  abfent  thing  may  be  the  fuljecl  of  converfation, 
but  cannot  be  the  fpeaker  ox  \\xt  perfon  addrejfed.  He, 
SHE,  and  IT,  however,  as  they  Jland  by  themfehes ^  and 
affume  the  poiver  of  nouns;  are  very  properly  denominated 
pronouns;  but  they  are  not perfonal pronouns  in  any  other 
.  fenfe  than  as  the  negation  of  fex  is  the  neuter  gender. 
38.  We  have  already  feen  that  nouns  admit  of  num- 
ber;  pronouns^  which  are  their  fubftitutes,  likewife  ad- 
mit of  number.  There  may  be  many  fpeakers  at  once 
of  the  fame  fentiment,  as  well  as  one,  who,  including 
himfelf,  fpeaks  the  fentiment  of  many  :  fpeech  may 
likewife  be  addreffed  to  many  at  a  time,  as  well  as  to 
and  the  fubjeft  of  the  difcourfe  may  likewife  be 
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MANY.  The  pronoun,  therefore,  of  every  one  of  the 
perfons  muft  admit  of  number  to  exprefs  this  fingula- 
r'tty  or  plurality.  Hence  the  pronoun  of  the  firft  per- 
fon /,  has  the  plural  we  ;  that  of  the  fecond  perfon 
THOU  has  the  plural  ye  or  you  ;  and  that  of  the  third 
perfon  he,  she,  or  it,  has  the  plural  they,  which  is 
equally  applied  to  all  the  three  genders. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  when  addrefling  one  per- 
fon, ufed  the  pronoun  in  the  lingular  number  thou  ; 
whereas,  in  the  pohte  and  even  in  the  famiHar  ftyle, 
we,  and  many  other  modern  nations,  ufe  the  plural 
YOU.    Although  in  this  cafe  we  apply  you  to  a  fingle 
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all  other  properties  and  attributes  whatever,  except 
thofe  mentioned  above  as  defcriptive  of  the  nature  of 
thefe  pronouns,  are  foreign  from  the  intention  of  the 
fpeaker,  who,  when  he  ufes  the  pronoun  /,  means  the 
PERSON  WHO  >iow  SPEAKS,— no  matter  whether  man 
or  woman:  and  when  the  pronoun  thou — the  per- 
SON — no  matter  whether  man  or  woman— to  whom  5 
he   now  addresses   himself — and  nothing  more.  In  this  re- 
But  the  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  denoting  neither  fpe(5l  the 
the  fpeaker  nor  the  hearer.,  but  the  fubjed  of  the  dif-  pronoun  of 
courfe,  and  being  merely  the  fubflitue  of  znoun  which  ^^JfJ^^""^ 
may  be  either  mafculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  muft  of  ne- di^ffe°rs  fmm 
cefTity  agree  with  the  noun  which  it  reprefents,  and  the  fird  and 
admit  of  a  triple  diftinftion  fignificant  of  gender.    In  Second. 
Englifh,  which  allows  its  adjeftives  no  genders,  this 
pronoun  is  he  in  the  mafculine,  she  in  the  feminine,  and 
it  in  the  neuter;  the  utility  of  which  diitinftton  may 
be  better  found  in  fuppofing  it  away.      Suppofe,  for 
example,  that  we  fliould  in  hiftory  read  thefe  words: 
He  caufed  him  to  deflroy  him — and  were  informed  that 
the  pronoun,  which  is  here  thrice  repeated,  ftood  each 
time  for  fomething  c-lfferent ;  that  is  to  fay,  for  a 
man,  for  a  woman,  and  for  a  city,  whofe  names  were 
Alexander,   Thais,  and  Perfepolis.    Taking  the  pro- 
noun in  this  manner— divelted  of  its  gender — how 
would  it  appear  which  was  deftroytd,  which  the  de- 
ftroyer,  and  which  the  caufe  that  moved  to  the  dellruc- 


34  YOU.  Although  in  this  caie  we  apply  YOU  to  a/w^/f  uroyer,  and  which  the  caufe  that  moved  to  the  dellruc- 
'^erfon"f"^P^*^^'°"'  ^-^^         "^^^^  ^^^^^  ^''^     ^"       />/«r^z/    tion  ?    But  there  is  no  ambiguity  whc-n  we  hear  the 
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pronoun  ^^^mber ;  it  muft  neceffarily  be,  jow  have,  not  you  haji. 
ufed  in  the  You  was — the  fecond  perfon  plural  of  the  pronoun  placed 
pluralnum-in  agreement  with  ihefirjl  or  third  perfon  ftngular  of 
the  uerb,  is  an  enormous,  though  common,  folecifm, 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  In  very  folemn 
ftyle,  as  whsn  we  addrefs  the  fupreme  Being,  we  ufe 
thou — perhaps  to  indicate  that  he  is  God  alone,  and  that 
there  is  none  like  unto  him;  and  we  fometimes  ufe  the 
fame  form  of  the  pronoun  in  contemptuous  or  very 
familiar  language,  to  intimate  that  the  perfon  to  whom 
we  fpeak  is  the  meanejl  of  human  beings,  or  the  dear- 
efl  and  mofi  familiar  of  our  friends.  A  king,  exerting 
his  authority  on  a  folemn  occafion,  adopts  the  plural 
of  the  firft  perfon,  "  we  ftridlly  command  and 
charge  5"  meaning,  that  he  afts  by  the  advice  of  coun- 
fellors,  or  rather  as  the  reprefentative  of  a  whole  people. 
But  in  all  cafes  in  which  the  ufe  of  the  pronoun  deviates 
from  the  nature  of  things,  the  verb  in  concord  deviates 
nvith  it ;  for,  as  will  be  feen  afterwards,  thefe  two 
words  univerfally  agree  in  number  and  perfon. 

39.  But  though  all  thefe  pronouns  have  number, 
neither  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  any  modern  language,  do 
1   fi  ft    d  ^^^^  ■fi^'fl       fecond  perfon  carry  the  diftiticlions 

fecond  per-  '^^^  reafon  is  obvious  (  h),  namely,  that  fex  and 
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genders  diftinguifhed :  when  we  are  told,  with  the 
proper  diftindlions,  that  she  caufed  him  to  deflroy  it, 
we  know  with  certainty,  that  the  promoter  was  the  ivo- 
man ;  that  her  inflrument  was  the  hero ;  and  that  the 
fubjea  of  their  cruelty  was  the  unfortunate  city. — From 
this  example  we  would  be  furpiifed  how  the  Italians, 
French,  and  Spaniards,  could  exprefs  themfelves  with 
precifion  or  elegance  with  no  more  than  two  variations 
of  this  pronoun. 

40.  Although,  in  every  language  with  which  we  are™.  37 
acquainted,  there  is  but  one  pronoun  for  each  of  the  ^ 
firft  and  fecond  perfons  ;  and  although  it  is  obvious  Lin». 
from  the  nature  and  import  of  thofe  words,  that  no 
more  can  be  neceflary ;  yet  the  mere  Englifh  reader 
may  perhaps  be  puzzled  with  finding  three  dittindl 
words  applied  to  each  ;  I,  mine,  and  me,  for  the  firfl 
perfon  ;  thou,  thine,  and  thee,  for  the  fecond.  The 
learned  reader  will  fee  at  once  that  the  words  mine 
and  ME,  thine  and  thee,  are  equivalent  to  the  genitive 
and  accufative  cafes  of  the  L,atin  pronouns  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  perfons.  That  mine  is  a  pronoun  in 
the  poffeflive  cafe,  is  obvious;  for  if  I  we; e  aikcd 
"  whofe  book  is  that  before  mc  ?"  1  ftiould  reply— 
«*  It  is  MiN£(i);"  meaning  that  it  belongs  10  me. 

G  That 


no  varia- 
tions to  de- 
note fex, 
and  wJiy, 


(h)  The  reafon  affigned  by  Mr  Hams  and  his  followers,  is,  that  «  the  fpeaker  and  hearer  being  generallv 
prefent  to  each  other,  it  would  have  been  fuperfluous  to  have  marked  a  diftindion  by  art,  which  from  na- 
ture and  even  drcfs  was  commonly  apparent  on  both  fides."    This  is  perhaps  the  beft  reafon  which  their  de 
fcription  of  the  perfonal  pronouns  admits,  but  it  is  not  fatisfadory  ;  for  the  fpeaker  and  hearer  may  meet  in  the 
dark,  when  different  drelfes  cannot  be  diftinguifhed. 

(i)  If  we  miftake  not,  Dr  Johnfon  has  fomewhere  affeded  to  ridicule  Bifhop  Lowth  for  confidering  the 
word  MINE  as       poffeffive  cafe  of  x\ve  pronoun  of  the  firft  perfon.    According  to  the  DoAor,  minf  is  the  fame 
word  with  the  pronominal  adjedive  mV  ;  and  was  anciently  ufed  before  a  vowel,  as  my  was  before  a  confonant 
This  IS  not.faid  with  the  great  Lexicographer's  ufual  precifion.  That  mine  was  anciently  ufed  before  a  vowel  is 
certain  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  th^t  it  is  the  fame  word  with  my.    if  it  were,  we  might  on  every 

occafion 
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That  the  word  me  is  the  fame  pronoun  in  the  cafe 


coalefcence  of  the  pronouns  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
call  the  accujat'ive,    perfons  is  Hkewife  impoflible. 

42.  I,  THotr,  HE,  SHE,  and  it,  are  all  that  are  ufually 
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which  the  Latin  grammarians 
is  evident  from  the  import  of  that  word  in  the  fen 
tence  he  admires  me,  where  the  admiration  is  fup- 
pofed  to  proceed  from  (k)  xhc  per/on  fpoken  of  to  the 
per/on  ivho /peaks.  It  appears  therefore,  that  though 
EneliHi  nouns  have  only  tivo  cafes,  the  nominative  and 
poffejjive,  the  pronouns  of  that  language  have  three,  as 

/,  MINE,  ME  ;    THOU,    THINE,  THEE  ;    HE,    HIS,   HIM,  &C. 

That  thefe  are  cafes,  can  be  queftioned  by  no  man  who 
admits  that  mei,  mihi,  me,  are  cafes  of  the  Latin  pronoun 
EGO.  Both  pronouns,  the  Latin  and  the  Englijh,  are  irre- 
gularly iiiflefted  :  and  perhaps  thofe  words  which  are 
called  the  oblique  cafes  of  each  may  have  originally 
been  derived  from  nominatives  different  from  ego  and 
I  ;  but  thefe  nominatives  are  now  loft,  and  mei  and 
mine  have,  beyond  all  difpute,  the  effeft  of  the  geni- 
tives of  the  Latin  and  EngUfi  pronouns  of  the  lirft  per- 
fon.  Thefe  variations,  however,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  an  eifential  part  of  language,  but  only  as  a  par- 
ticular refmement  invented  to  prevent  the  difagreeable 
repetition  of  the  pronoun,  v.hich  muft  frequently 
have  happened  without  fuch  a  contrivance.  This  feems 

to  have  been  the  only  reafon  why  pronouns  have  been 

endowed  with  a  greater  variety  of  cafes  than  nouns. 

Nouns  are  in  themfelves  greatly  diverfified.  Every 
genus  and  every  fpecies  of  objefts  has  a  diftma  naine, 

and  therefore  the  famenefs  of  found  does  not  fo  often 

occur  among  them  as  it  would  among  the  pronouns, 

without  cafes,  where  the  fame  I,  thou,  he,  she,  or 

IT,  anfwers  for  every  objeft  which  occurs  in  nature  : 

but  by  this  diverfityin  the  form  of  the  moxd^^ytht  cacopho- 

Tiia,  which  would  be  otherwife  difgufting,  is  in  a  great 

meafure  avoided.     It  is,  probably,  for  the  fame  reafon, 

that  the  plural  of  each  of  thefe  pronouns  is  fo  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  ftngular.    Thus  from  I,  mine,  me, 

in  the  fingular,  is  formed,  in  the  plural,  we,  ours,  us  ; 

from  thou,  thine,  and  thee,  ye  or  you,  yours,  you  ;     _  _  r  •  -  v  j  i_  77- 

and  from  he,  she,  it,  his,  hers,  its,  him,  her,  it,  in  felf,  itfelf,  themfehes,  are  fuppofed  by  PVallts  to  be  put, 
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called  perfonal  pronouns.  There  is  another  clafs  of  ^^^j  ^^j^^, 
words,  which  are  called  fometimes  pronominal  adjeSives,  tiygs, 
fometiraes  adjeSive  pronouns,  fometimes  poje/jive  pro- 
nouns ;  and  by  one  writer  of  grammar  they  have  been 
moft  abfurdly  termed  pronominal  articles.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  difpute  about  a  name  ;  but  th'e  words 
in  queftion  are  my,  thy,  her,  our,  your,  their.  Thefe 
words  are  evidently  in  the  form  of  adjeBives  :  for,  like 
other  Englllh  adjeftivcs,  they  have  no  variation  to  in- 
dicate eiXhtr  gender,  number,  or  cafe ;  and  yet  they  are 
put  in  concord  with  nouns  of  every  gender  and  both  num- 
bers, as  my  wife,  my  son,  my  book. — ^her  hussand,  her 
SONS,  her  daughters,.  &c.  But,  though  in  the  form  of 
adjeflives,  they  have  the  poiver  of  the  perfonal  pronouns 
in  the  pojjeftvi  cafe :  my  book  is  the  book  of  me,  or  the 
book  of  HIM  who  no>v  SPEAK.S  ;  OUR  HOUSE  Is  the  houfe  of 
us,  or  the  houfe  occupied  by  the  persons  who  now  speak; 
HER  husband,  is  the  hujband  of  a  woman  who  can  be 
knoivn  only  from  fomething  preceding  in  the  difcourfe  ;  and 
their  property  is  the  property  of  them — of  any  perfons^ 
whether  mm  or  women,  or  both,  who  have  been  previ- 
oufly  mentioned.  Words  which  have  the  form  of  ad- 
jeaives,  with  the  poiver  pronouns,  may,  without  Im- 
propriety, be  called  pronominal  adjeciii>es;  and  fuch  is 
the  name  by  which  we  fhall  henceforth  diftlnguhh 
them.  To  thefe  pronominal  adjedtlves,  as  well  as  to 
the  perfonal  pronouns,  are  fubjoined  the  words  own 
and  felf— in  the  plural  fehes  ;  in  which  cafe  they  are 
emphatical,  and  imply  a  fdent  contrariety  or  oppofi- 
tlon.  Thus,  /  live  in  my  own  houfe  ;  that  is,  not  in  a 
hired  houfe.  This  I  did  with  my  own  hand ;  that  is,  not 
by  proxy.  This  was  done  by  myfelf ;  that  is,  not  by  an- 
other. The  word  felf  fubjoined  to  a  perfonal  pronoun  40  _ 
forms  alfo  the  reciprocal  pronoun  ;  as,  we  hurt  ourfelves  '^^^^^^^'^^^^ 
by  vain  rage  ;  he  blamed  himfelf  for  his  misfortune.  Him- 


the  fingular,  they,  theirs,  them,  in  the  plural.  In  all 
of  which  there  is  not  the  leaft  refemblance  between 
the  fingular  and  plural  of  any  one  word  :  and  except 
in  HE,  his,  him  ;  it,  its  ;  they,  theirs,  them;  there  is 
not  any  fimilarity  between  the  different  cafes  of  the 
fame  word  in  the  fame  number. 

41.  From  the  account  here  given  of  the  perfonal 
^"JfonT'^  pronouns,  it  appears  that  the  firll  or  fecond  will,  either 
perona  them,  coalefce  with  the  third,  but  not  with  each 

other.  For  example,  it  is  good  fenfe,  as  well  as  good 
grammar,  to  fay  in  any  language,  I  am  he— thou  art 
HE— we  were  they— you  were  they  ;  but  we  cannot 

fay  I  am  thou — nor  thou  art  I — nor  we  are  you, 

&c.  The  reafon  is,  there  is  no  abfurdity  for  the 
fpeaker  to  be  the  fubjeSi  alfo  of  the  difcourfe,  as  when 
it  is  faid— /  am  he;  or  for  the  perfon  addrejfed,  as  when 
we  fay,  thou  art  he.  But  for  the  fame  perfon,  in  the 
fame  circumftances,  to  be  at  once  the  ipeaker  and  the 
party  addreffed,  is  impoffible  ;  for  which  reafon  the 
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by  corruption,  for  his  felf,  its  felf,  their  fclves  ;  fo  that 
felf  is  always  a  fubflantive  or  noun,  and  not  a  pronoun. 
This  feems  to  be  a  juft  obfervation  :  for  we  fay,  the. 
man  came  himfelf ;  they  went  themfelves  ;  where  the 
words  himfelf  and  themfelves  cannot  be  accufatlves  but 
nominatives,  and  were  anciently  written  his  felf,  their 
felves. 

There  are  other  words  which  are  ufually  ranked 
under  the  clafs  of  pronouns  ;  as  ivho,  which,  what. 
Thefe,  when  employed  in  afldng  queftions,  are  called 
interrogative  pronouns;  though  a  name  more  chara£teriftlc 
might  furely  be  found  for  them.  Their  import, 
however,  will  be  more  eafdy  afcertained  after  we  have 
confidered  another  fpecies  of  pronouns,  which  have 
been  denominated  relativesy  and  with  which  they  are 
intimately  connetled. 

43.  The  pronouns  already  mentioned  may  be  called Thgrels 
prepofitive,  as  may  indeed  all  fubftantives,  becaufe  tive  pro= 
they  are  capable  of  introducing  or  leading  a  fentence  :  noun. 

but 


occafion  fubftitute  either  of  thefe  for  the  other,  without  offending  agalnfl  grammar,  however  we  might  injure  the 
found;  but  we  apprehend  that  this  is  not  the  cafe.    "That  book  is  mine,"  is  good  Enghfh;  but  "that 
book  is  my,"  would  be  a  grofs  folecifm  :  the  reafon  is,  that  mine  is    genuine  pronoun  t  and  Hands  by  ttfelf  with 
the  power  of  a  noun  ;  but  my,  being  an  adj^ftive,  cannot  Hand  by  itfelf. 
(k)  Ses  Chap.  L  18;  19.  on  the  Cafes  of  Nouns. 
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but  there  is  another  pronoun  which  has  a  charafter 
peculiar  to  itfelf ;  and  which,  as  it  is  never  employed 
but  to  conneB  fentences,  and  muft  therefore  have  al- 
ways a  reference  to  fomething  preceding,  is  called  the 
fubjunalve  or  relative  pronoun.  This  pronoun  is  in 
Greek,      »> in  Latin,  qui,  q^^m,  quod  ;  and  in  Eng- 

I't/h,  WHO,  WHICH,  THAT. 

44.  In  order  to  determine  with  preclfion  the  nature 
and  import  of  the  relative  protiouuy  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  afcertain  the  powers  which  it  contains,  or  the  parts 
of  fpeech  into  which  it  is  capable  of  being  refolved. 

».eprefcnts  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  there  is  not  a  fingle  noun,  or 
any  noun,  prepofiUve  pronoun,  which  the  relative  is  not  capable  of 
fitivr^ro'       prefenting  :  for  we  fay,  I,  who  Janu  him  yejlerday, 
noun         cannot  be  miftaken  ;  you,  who  did  not  fee  him,  may  have 
'        been  mifmf armed*,  they,  who  neither  Jaw  nor  heard,  can 
knoiv  nothing  of  the  matter;  the  things,  which  he  exhi- 
bited, were  ivonderful.    From  thefe  examples  it  is  ap- 
parent, in  the  firft  place,  that  the  relative  contains  in 
itfelf  the  force  of  any  other  pronoun  ;  but  it  contains 
fomething  more. 

45.  If  from  any  fentence  in  which  there  is  a  re- 
lative, that  relative  be  taken  away,  and  the  prepojitiye 
pronoun,  which  it  reprefents,  be  fubftituted  in  its 
ftead,  the  fentence  will  lofe  Its  bond  of  union,  and  ftand 
quite  loofe  and  unconne6led.  Thus,  if  inftead  of  fay- 
ing the  man  is  nvife  who  fpeah  little,  we  fliould  fay 
the  man  is  nvife  he  fpeah  little,  the  fentence  would  be 
refolved  into  two  ;  and  what  is  affirmed  of  the  man's 
ivifdom,  would  have  no  connexion  with  the  circum- 
ftance  of  his  /peaking  little.    Hence  it  is  evident,  in  the 

And*on-  fecond  place,  that  the  relative  contains  the  force  of  a 
tains  be-  conneSive  as  well  as  of  the  prepofitive  pronoun.  What 
iides  the  kind  of  connexion  it  denotes,  is  next  to  be  afcer- 
force  of  a  taj^ed. 

connective.  j^.^  ^^^^       ^  general  principle, 

**  that,  by  means  of  the  relative  pronoun,  a  claufe  of  a 
fentence,  in  which  there  is  a  verb,  is  converted  into  the 
nature  of  an  adjeBive,  and  made  to  denote  fome  attribute 
of  &fubjlance,  or  fome  property  or  circumjlance  belonging 
to  ths  antecedent  noun."  Thus,  when  it  is  faid,  homo 
qui  prudentia  praditus  ejl,  the  relative  claufe — qui  pru- 
dentia  pr<tditus  efl,  exprelfes  nothing  more  than  the  qua- 
lity of  prudence  in  concrete  with  \}\^  fubjeS  homo,  which 
might  have  been  equally  well  exprelTed  by  the  adjedlive 
prudens.  In  like  manner,  when  we  fay,  vir  fapit  qui 
pauca  loquitur,  the  relative  claufe  expreffes  the  property 
oijpsaking  little  as  belonging  to  the  man,  and  as  being 
that  quality  vvhich  eonftltutes,  or  from  which  we  in- 
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fer,  his  <wifdom  ;  but  if  there  were  fuch  a  Word  2iS  pau- 
ciloquens,  that  quality  might  very  properly  be  ex- 
prelTed  by  it,  and  the  phrafe  vir  fapit  pauciloquens 
would  exprefs  the  fame  affertion  with  vir  fapit  qui  pauca 
loquitur. 

Now  if  a  relative  claufe  expreffes  that  which  might 
be  expteffed  by  an  adjeftive,  the  prefumption  is,  that 
it  may  be  refolved  into  the  fame  conftituent  parts.  But 
every  adjedtive  contains  the  powers  of  an  abJlraS  fub- 
flantive,  tog'ether  with  an  expreffion  of  connexion  ; 
and  may  be  refolved  into  the  genitive  cafe  of  that  fub- 
ftantlve,  or  into  the  nominative  with  the  paiticle  of  pre-  Of  thd 
fixed,  which,  in  Englifli,  correfponds  to  the  termina-  ^^"^^e  im- 
tlon  of  the  genitive  in  the  ancient  languages.    That  t^e  En  ' UOi 
the  member  of  a  fentence,  in  which  there  is  a  relative,  prepofitiou 
may,  in  every  inftance,  be  analyfed  in  the  fame  man-  of, 
ner,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  examples. 
Vir  qui  fapit,  vir  fapiens,  and  vir  fapientia;  "  a  man 
who  is  wife,  a  wife  man,  and  a  man  of  wifdonl ;"  are 
certainly  phrafes  of  the  fame  import.    Again,  homof 
cui  ingratus  ejl  animus,  malus  Jit  amicus,  may  be  tranflated 
into  Greek,  avepa^rof  axapio-liaf  )<.axof  yi^i]a.t  (piKo^  and  into 
EngHfh,  "  the  man  of  ingratitude  is  a  bad  friend." 

47.  Thus  then  it  appears,  that  the  relative  pronoun 
contains  in  itfelf  the  force  of  the  prepofitive  pronoun, 
together  with  that  connexion  implied  in  Englifh  by  the 
prepofition  of,  and  in  the  ancient  languages  by  the 
genitive  cafe.  When  one  fays,  vir  fapit  qui  pauca  loquitur^ 
the  relative  claufe  qui  pauca  loquitur  exprelTes  that  attri- 
bute of  the  man  from  which  his  wifdom  is  inferred  :  it 
is  conceived  by  the  mind,  as  ftript  of  its  propofitional 
form,  and  ftanding  in  the  place  of  a  fubftantive  noun 
governed  in  the  genitive  cafe  by  vir.  The  whole  fen- 
tence might  be  thus  tranflated,  "  the  man  of  little 
fpeaking  is  wife  or,  did  the  ufe  of  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage admit  of  it,  *'  the  man  of  he  fpeaks  little  is  wife.'* 
In  like  manner,  when  it  is  faid,  "  Man  who  is  born  of 
a  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble  ;" — the  re- 
lative claufe  Is  equivalent  to  an  abjlracl  noun  in  the  ge- 
nitive cafe,  and  the  whole  might  be  expreffed  in  the 
following  manner,  *'  man  of  he  is  born  of  a  ivoman  is  of 
few  days  and  full  of  trouble." 

We  are  fenfible,  that  thefe  expreffions  into  which, 
in  the  inftances  adduced,  we  have  refolved  the  relative 
claufes,  will  appear  extremely  uncouth  and  offenfive ; 
but  we  mean  not  to  recommend  them  as  common  modes 
of  phrafeology.  Againfl.  their  being  employed  as  fuch, 
prefent  ufe  loudly  remonftrates  (l).  They  are  Intro- 
duced only  with  a  view  to  fhow  the  true  Import  of  the 
G  2  relative 


(l)  It  is  worthy  of  obfervatlon,  however,  that,  repugnant  as  fuch  expreffions  are  to  the  prefent  idiom  of  the 
Englifh  language,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  ths  thing  that  could  render  the  ufe  of  them  improper.  All 
prepofitions,  as  will  be  feen  afterwards,  are  expreffive  of  relations  fubfiftlng  between  thofe  objeas  of  which  they 
conneft  the  ficrns  in  dlfcoutfe.  Thofe  objeds  may  be  denoted,  either  hyftngle  words,  and  then  the  prepofition 
will  govern  a  noun  ;  or  by  ajfertions,  and  then  it  will  govern  a  nominative  and  a  verb.  Thus,  when  it  is  faid, 
"  I  came  after  his  departure  ;"  ahe  prepofition  after  expreffes  the  relation  between  two  events —  wzy  coming  and 
his  departure,  and  governs  a  fubftantive  noun  :  but  if  It  be  faid,  "  I  came  after  he  departed,"  the  prepofition 
in  this  cafe  (for,  as  fhall  be  ftown  afterwards,  it  is  abfurd  to  call  it,  in  the  one  inftance,  a  prepofition,  and 
in  the  other  a  conjuhaion)  expreffes  the  fame  relation  as  before,  but  governs  a  nominative  and  a  verb. 

This  laft  expreffion  is  exaftly  fimilar  to  thofe  employed  above.  When  one  fays,  for  example,  "  the  man  of 
he  fpeaks  little  is  wife  ;" — howeVer  uncouth  the  expreffion  may  appear  from  its  not  being  fupported  by  the  au- 
thority of  ciiftom,  the  prepofition  of  is  ufed  precifely  in  the  fame  manner,  and  ferves  the  very  fame  purpofe,. 
as  when  it  is  faid,  «  the  man  of  little  fpeaking  is  wife."    In  both  cafes  it  denotes  the  relation  between  the  two 

objedls 


52 


45 
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rclahve  prcnoun ;  and  for  that  purpofe  they  are  well 
fidaptcd.  That  pronoun  feems  to  be  of  ufe  only  when 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  adjeftl-ves  or  fuhjlantives  to  denote 
feme  compkx  attribute  by  which  we  want  to  limit  a  gene- 
ral term  or  exprejjion.  Where  fiich  adjedlives  or  fiibltan- 
tives  exiil  in  language,  we  may  indeed  ufe  the  relative 
or  not  at  pleafure.  Thus  we  may  fay,  homo  qui  gran- 
dia  hquitnr .  or  homo  grandiloquus;  hcc^.\x{t  tht  adjeilive 
and  the  relative  claufe  are  precifely  of  the  fame  meaning. 
But  if  the  Latins  were  called  upon  to  tranOate  a^^fUTro; 
auPJ.S.r^lo;,  we  beltevc  they  mull  have  made  ufe  of  the 
re!  ii:v:  pronoun,  as  we  know  not  any  correfpondtnt  ad- 
jcdive  in  their  language. 

48.  The  learned  and  ingenious  Mr  Harris  has,  in 
his  Treatife  on  Univerfal  Grammar,  given  an  analyfisof 
the  relative  pronoun  very  different  from  that  which  has 
been  given  by  us.  The  refult  of  his  inquiry  is,  that 
the  relative  is  equivalent  to  anotlier  pronoun,  together 
take  on  this  yj^j^j^  gn  cxpreflion  of  connexion  of  that  kind  which  is 
^  '  de  noted  by  the  particle  and.  This  analyfis  he  exem- 
pli aes,  and  endeavours  to  confirm  by  the  following  fen- 
tence  :  "  Light  is  a  body  which  moves  with  great  ce- 
lerity." Now,  fiys  he,  inltead  of  ivhich  fubititute 
the  words  and  it.  and  in  their  united  .powers  you  fee 
the  force  and  characler  of  the  pronoun  here  treated. 
But  let  any  one  attentively  confider  thefe  two  expref- 
fions, — "  Light  is  a  body  nvhich  moves  with  great  ce- 
lerity,"— and  "  Light  is  a  body  and  it  moves  with 
great  celerity  ;"  and  he  will  find  that  they  are  not  pre- 
cifely equivalent.  For  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  lo- 
gic, there  is  in  the  jirjl  but  one  propofition,  of  which 
the  fuhjeil  is  light,  and  the  predicate  a  complex  term  ex- 
prefFed  by  ^he  words — body  ivhich  moves  ivith  great  cele- 
rity. In  the  fecond  there  are  two  propofitions,  or  ttuo 
j?)m//Vrt/io«j  concerning  light; — firft,  that  it  is  a  body,  and 
fecondly,  that  it  moves  ivith  great  celerity.  The  relative 
claufe,  in  the  firft  cafe,  expreffes  ?l  property  of  the  ante- 
cedent body,  which  with  that  property  is  predicated  of 
the  fubjeCi  light ;  in  the  fecond  cafe,  this  property  is 
removed  from  x\\t predicate  of  which  it  was  an  effential 
part,  and  is  improperly  converted  into  a  ntw predication 
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of  the  fubje8.  The  fentence  may  be  refolved  upon  our 
principles,and  its  precife  import  preferved;  as — "Light 
is  a  body  of  it  moves  with  great  celerity}"  tlw  claufe — "  it 
moves  with  great  celerity,"  is  conceived  by  the  mind 
as  having  the  force  ot  an  abJlraB  fubjlantive,  and  is  coh- 
ne(ftcd  w  ith  the  antecedent  body  by  the  prepofition  of, 
anfwering  to  the  termination  of  the  genitive  cafe.  This 
abftraft  fubft;mtive  thus  connefted  expreffes  a  quality  of 
the  body  light.  But  by  this  example  Mr  Harris's 
do6lrine  is  n.)t  exhibited  in  all  its  abfurdity  :  let  us  try 
it  by  another. 

Suppofe  the  following  affertion  to  be  true  ; 
Charlfs  XIL  was  the  only  monarch  who  conquer- 
ed kingdoms  to  beftowthem  on  his  friends."  Here  it 
is  evident  there  is  but  one  propofition,  of  which  the 
predicate  is  expreffed  by  the  words — "  only  monarch 
who  conquered  kingdoms  to  bellow  them  on  his 
friends  ;"  fo  that  the  relative  claufe  is  a  7U'ceJfary  part  of 
the  predicate,  and  has,  like  an  abflrali  noun  in  the  ge- 
nitive cafe,  the  effeft  of  modifying  the  general  term 
monarch.  Refolve  this  fentence  on  Mr  Harris's  prin- 
ciples, and  you  have  two  propofitions,  of  which  the 
firft  is  a  notorious  falfehood  : — "  Charles  XII.  was 
the  only  monarch;  and  he  conquered  kingdoms"  to  be- 
itow  them  on  his  friends."  But  inftcad  of  and  fubfti- 
tute  of — faying,  *'  Charles  XH.  was  the  only  mo- 
narch of  he  conquered  kingdoms  to  beflow  them  on  his 
friends,'"  and  you  preferve  the  true  import  of  the  ex- 
preflion  (m). 

49.  Are  there  no  cafes,  then,  in  which  the  relative 
may  be  refolved  into  the  connective  and  with  a  prepo- 
fitive  pronoun  ?  Undoubtedly  there  are,  and  we  ihall 
now  endeavour  to  afcertain  them, 

AdjeAives  in  language  have  two  different  effefts  up- 

on  the  fubftantives  to  which  they  belong,  according  cafes  Mr 

to  the  nature  of  the  attribute  which  they  exprefs.     If  Harris's 

the  attribute  expreffed  by  the  adjeftive  be  competent  to  ^"^'y^*  of 

all  the  fpecies  of  which  the  fubftantive  is  the  fpecific      "^fl!' t,„ 
,  ,  *  tivc  ma)  DC 

name,  it  is  plain  that  the  adjective  does  not  modify  or  admitted. 

limit  the  fubftantive,  for  this  obvious  reafon,  that  no- 
thing can  modify  which  is  not  difcriminative.  Thus, 

when 


pbjtfts  -  man  and  little  fpeaUng  ;  only  in  the  one  it  is  prefixed  to  a  noun,  in  the  other  to  an  affertory  claufe  of  a- 
fentence,  the  import  of  which  is  to  be  taken  as  a  noun.  Cuftom  hath  indeed  determined  that  prepofitions  ftiail 
more  frequently  govern  a  noun  than  a  nominative  and  a  verb  ;  but  they  are,  in  their  own  nature,  equally  well 
adapted  to  aufwer  both  purpofes. 

But,  as  the  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  is  merely  the  fubftitute  of  fome  noun,  an  objeftor  may  afl<.  What  noun 
h  here  reprefented  by  heP  '*  The  man  of  he  fpeahs  little  is  wife!"  Who  is  meant  by  the  pronoun  he?  We  an- 
fvi'-er,  the  man  who  is  declared  to  be  ivife.  The  objeftion  proceeds  from  inattention  to  the  radical  fignification 
of  the  word  of,  which  a  late  ingenious  writer  has  fliown  to  be  the  fragment  of  a  Gothic  or  Anglo-Saxon  word, 
fignifying  confequence  or  offspring.  If  this  be  admitted,  and,  after  the  proofs  which  he  has  given,  we  think  it 
cannot  be  denied,  the  uncouth  phrafe,  "  The  man  of  he  fpeahs  little  is  wife,"  may  be  thus  refolved,  "  The 
jnan,  a  confequence  (of  his  mind  is)  he  fpeahs  little,  is  wife;"  or,  in  other  words,  "  The  man,  in  confequence  of 
his  fpeaking  little,  is  wife."  The  fame  acute  writer,  Mr  Home  Tooke,  has  ffiown,  that  of  and  for,  though  of 
different  radical  meanings,  may  often  be  fubftituted  the  one  for  the  other  without  injury  to  the  fcnfe.  Let  this 
fMbftltution  be  made  in  the  prefent  inftance,  and  the  propriety  of  the  phrafe  will  be  apparent  :  "  The  man  is 
v  i  e  for  he  fpeaks  little."  It  muft  be  remembered,  however,  that  fuch  a  fubftitution  cannot  be  made  in  every 
inftance,  becaufe  for  'ii^rm^its  caufe,  and  ci/'fignifies  confequence. 

(m)  Mr  Harris  was  probably  led  into  his  opinion,  from  confidering  the  Latin  qui  or.  quis  as  compounded  of 
que  and  is  (fee  Hermes,  pag.  81,  82.  edit.  3d.)  But  the  notion  of  Perizonius  is  perlraps  better  founded,  who 
in  his  notes  ad  San8.  Mhierv.  confiders  it  as  immediately  taken  from  the  Greek  tit,  w  hich  in  the  Doric  madex'i, 
and  in  the  Latin  quis.  For  it  feems  highly  probable,  as  fome  ingenious  writers  have  endeavoured  to  fiiow,  that 
the  Latin  is  a  siialed  of  t'ae  Greek.  Of  this  at  leaft  we  are  certain,  that  many  words  in  the  former  are  imme>- 
diaiely  adopted  from  the  latter. 


hap.  nr. 


G  R 
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when  Horace  fays,  Prata  cam's  albicant  prulnis," 
the  adjcftive  canis  denotes  a  quality  connimon  to  all 
hoarfroj}  ;  and  therefore  cannot  modify  the  fuljiantive, 
bec?,ufc  it  adds  nothing  to  the  conception  of  which  that 
fubftantive  is  the  name.    But  when  the  attribute  ex- 


R. 


refolved  into  another  pronoun  and  the  particle  of',  but 
it  will  not  perhaps  be  quite  fo  evident  how  it  (houid  in 
any  hijlance  be  refolved  by  and.    This  laft  analyfis  has 
its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the  particles  of  ikViA  and 
or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  in  the  nature  of  the  attri- 


 ^  ^  ~vuw.^^.v.  v.^      Kjx,       ij-caft.  iiiwic  piupciiy,  ui  iiic  udiurc  or  ine  attri 

preOed  by  the  adjective  is  competent  to  feme  kdlvlJualt    bute  which  the  relative  claufe  expreffes.    Both  tin-  par 


only  of  the  fpecies  of  which  the  fubftantive  is  the 
name,  the  adjeftive  has  then  the  efftdl  of  modfying  or 
lirnklng  the  fubilantive.  Thus,  when  one  fays  vlr  bo- 
nus., he  makes  ufe  of  an  adjedive  n  hich  modines  the 
fubilantive  vir,  becaufe  it  expreffes  a  quality  or  attri- 
bute which  does  not  belong  to  all  men. 

The  claufe  of  a  fentence,  in  which  there  is  a  rela- 
tive,  as  it  is  in  every  otlier  refpeit,  fo  is  it  in  this, 


tides  of  and  and  are  ufed  to  link  or  join  conceptions 
together  ;  but  with  this  diftertnce,  that  of  has  the  ef- 
feft  of  making  the  conceptions  it  c-innefts  figure  in 
the  mind  as  one  obje&;  whereas  the  conceptions  connec- 
ted by  and  are  flill  conceived  fsparately  as  before.  To 
explain  onrfelves  by  an  example  :  fuppofe  we  take  two 
words,  man  and  inrhie,  which  denote  two  diflincl  ideas 
or  conceptions,  and  join  them  together  by  the  particle 


eqinvalent  to  an  aajecli-ve  ;  it  either  rnodfes,  or  does  not    of,  faying  man  of  -ohiue  ;  the  mind  no  lunger  views 


modfy,  the  antecedent,  according  as  the  attribute  which 
it  expreffes  is  or  is  not  charadteriftic  of  the  fpec'tes  to 
which  the  antecedent  belongs.  Thus,  when  it  is  faid, 
•*  Man,  who  is  born  of  a  woman,  is  cf  few  days  and 
full  of  trouble,"  the  relative  claufe— wZ/o  is  born  of  a 
ivoman,  expreffes  an  attribute  common  \o  all  men,  and 
therefore  cannot  modify.  In  like  manner,  when  we  fay 
—  Socrates,  who  taught  moral  philofophy,  was 
virtuous," — the  claufe,  ivho  taught  moral  philofophy,  does 
not  modify.  In  both  thefe  inftances  the  relative  claufe 
might  be  omitted  ;  and  it  might  be  faid  with  equal 
truth,  «<  Man  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble," — 
and  "  Socrates  wps  virtuous." 

But  if  it  be  faid,  niir  fapit  qui pauca  loquitur,  the  re- 
lative clauie  -  qui  pauca  loquitur,  modifies  the  antecedent 


them  feparately  as  ftgnificant  of  two  conceptions,  but 
of  one.  Take  the  fame  words,  and  join  them  toge- 
ther by  the  particle  and,  faying  man  and  virtue:  the  con- 
ceptions denoted  by  man  and  virtue  are  it  ill  viewed  fe- 
parately as  two  ;  notice  is  only  given  that  they  are  col- 
laterally connected. 

This  being  the  cafe,  it  follows,  that  when  the  rela- 
tive modifies  the  antecedent,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  relative  claufe  and  the  antecedent  denote  but  one 
conception,  the  relative  muft  then  be  refolved  by  of 
in  order  to  preferve  this  unity  of  conception.  But  when 
the  relative  does  not  modify  the  antecedent  ;  that  is, 
when  its  claufe  does  not  exprefs  any  neceffary  part  of  a 
complex  conception  ;  then  the  conceptions  or  ideas  de- 
noted by  the  relative  claufe  and  the  antecedent  may  be 


.    .  V   ,   J...  —  ^...v.v,v,uvi.u  luc  reiunut:  cumje  aim  ine  antecsaent  may  be 

vrr  ;  tor  it  is  not  aArmed  of  every  man,  that  he  is  wife,  viewed  feparately  as  two  ;  and  therefore  the  relative  mav 
hut  omv  or  fuch  men  as  fbeal  little.    So — <«  PKnrlf^o  Y  T  T         ,--.f^xl,r»^  Jr,*^    j:  n..-  .: 


but  only  oifuch  men  as  fpeak  little.'  So — "  Charles  XII 
was  the  only  monarch  who  conquered  kingdoms  to  be 
ftow  them  on  his  friends;"  and,  "  the  man  that  endu- 
reth  to  the  end  fhall  be  faved  ;"  with  many  more  ex- 
amples that  v/ill  occur  to  every  reader, 
hat  diefe  .  ^''^'^       found,  that  it  is  only  when  the  rela- 

are.  tive  claufe  expreffes  fuch  a  property  or  circumiiance  of 
the  antecedent  as  does  not  limit  its  fignification,  that 
the  relative  pronoun  can  be  refolved  into  z  prepofitive pro 


be  refolved  into  the  correfponding  prepofitive  pronoun 
and  the  particle 

To  flate  this  reafoning  in  a  light  fomewhat  different. 
As  every  relative  claufe,  which  expreffes  an  attribute 
that  is  net  applicable  to  a  whole  genus  or  fpecies.  muft 
neceffarily  ffW/z-j  fome  general  term,  that  is,  reftria  its 
fignification  ;  and  as  that  general  term  muft  belong  ei- 
ther to  the  fuhjeSi  or  to  xiw  predicate  of  a  propofition  ;  ft 
is  evident,  that  every  fuch  relitivt  CiMufc  is  a  neceffary 


noun  with  the  conjunction         and  that  in  thefe  cafes   part  of  that  fubjeR  or  predicate  in  which  its  am'ecedent 


the  relative  claufe  iiielf  is  of  very  little  importance. 
Th  us  in  the  affertion, Charles  XI  f.  was  the  only 
mi^.narch  who  conquered  kingdoms  to  beltow  them  on 
his  friends," — where  tlie  relative  claufe  is  rejlritlive,  the 
•who  cannot  be  refolvtd  into  and  he  confiftently  with 
truth  or  common  fenfe.  But  in  the  expreffion,  "  Man, 
who  is  born  of  a  woman,  is  of  few  days  and  full  of 
trouble,"  the  relative  who  may  be  fo  refolved,  at  leaft 
wichout  violating  truth  "  Man  is  of  few  days  and 
full  of  trouble,  and  he  is  born  of  a  woman."  The  only 
difference  between  the  fentence  with  the  relative  who, 
and  the  fame  fentence  thus  refolved, — is — that,  in  the 
former  cafe,  it  contains  but  one  predication  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter two,  and  thefe  but  loofely  connefttd. 

50.  Thus  then  it  appears  that  the  general  analyfis 
of  the  relative  pronoun  is  into  the  particle  of,  and  a  pie- 
pofitive  pronoun  ;  but  that  there  are  alfo  occafions  on 
which  it  may  be  refolved  into  a  prepofitive  pronoun 
and  the  particle  and,  without  materially  altering  the 
fenfe.  Now  what  is  the  reafon  of  this  diftin6tion  ? 
if  the  relative  claufe  be  equivalent  to  an  adjective,  or 


ftands.  If  therefore  a  relative  claufe,  \^4iich  modifies, 
be  taken  away  either  from  ihf^  fibjccl  or  the  predicate  o£ 
a  propofition;  or  if  X.\\^X  conncaion,  in  confquence  of  which 
it  modifies,  be  dijfolved  (which  is  always  done  when 
the  relative  is  refolved  bv  and)  \  the  propofition  itfelf 
will  not  hold  true.  The  reafou  is,  that  the  fubjeS  or 
the  ji>rtc/(Va/e  becomes  then  too  general :  for,  in  the  one 
cafe,  fomething  is  predicated  of  a  whole  gams  or  fpecies\. 
which  can  be  predicated  only  of  (orac  individuals  of  that 
genus  or  fpecies  ;  and  in  the  other,  a  general  predication' 
is  made  where  only  a  particular  one  can  be  applied. 
Thus,  if  it  be  faid,  "  All  men  who  tranfgrefs  the 
laws  are  deferving  of  punilhment  ;"  the  ftibf  a  of  the~ 
propofition  is  expreffed  by  the  words,  "  all  men  who 
tranfgrefs  the  laws."  1 'ake  the  claufe  of  the  relative 
who  tranfgrefs  the  laws" — away,  and  fay,  ««  all 
men  are  deferving  of  punilhment ;"  and  you  have  a  pro- 
pofition which  is  not  true,  becaufe  that  is  affirmed  (;f 
the  whole  fpecies  which  can  be  iiffi-nried  only  of  fmve 
individuals.  Retaining  now  the  claufe  of  the  relatives 
but  refolving  it  by  and,  you  have  the  fame  propofition 


1  a    ^  r  1  n     ■     •      i  •  ■          -  '  .1.  uj,  um^j  nave  luc  lamc  propoiuion 

to  an  a/?/fraa  Julflantive  in  the  genitive  ca(e,  it  is  eafy  as  before;  and  together  with  it,  in  this  initance  ano- 
to  fee  that  the  rdalive  itfelf  may,  in  every  initance,  be    ther  which  is  equally  falfc,?— "  All  nun,  and  they  tranf- 

greib 
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gfefs  the  laws,  are  deferving  of  punifliment ;"  that  is, 
*'  all  men  are  deferving  of  punifhment,  and  all  men 
tranfgrefs  the  laws." 

But  when  the  attribute  expre^^ed  by  the  claufe  of 
the  relative  is  charafteriftic  of  the  genus  or fpecies  of  the 
antecedent,  and  confequently  applicable  to  every  indivi- 
dual which  that  genus  or  fpecies  comprehends,  the  rela- 
tive claufe  may  be  entirely  omitted  without  affefting 
the  truth  of  the  propofition,  which  is  already  as  gene- 
ral as  it  can  be.    As  in  this  cafe  the  import  of  the  re- 
lative claufe  is  not  rejlri£live  of  the  fignification  of  the 
antecedent,  it  is  of  Httle  confequence  whether  the  at- 
tribute be  reprefented  by  the  connedtive  part  of  the  re- 
lative, aso/" the  antecedent,  or  be  affirmed  to  belong  to 
the  antecedent  in  a  feparate  ajfertion.    Thus  it  matters 
not  much,  whether  we  fay,  "  Man,  who  is  fubjeft  to 
death,  ought  not  to  be  too  much  elated  j"  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  our  analylis, — "  Man  of  he  is  fubjeS  to  death, 
ought  not  to  be  too  much  elated  ;"  or,  forming  the 
relative  claufe  into  a  feparate  affertion,  and  connecting 
the  two  by  the  particle         we  fay,      Man,  and  he 
is  fubjedt  to  death,  ought  not  to  be  too  much  elated." 
In  the  one  fentence,  indeed,  the  reajon  is  implied  'mhy 
man  fhould  not  be  too  much  elated,  viz.  his  being  fubjeSl 
to  death  :  in  the  other,  no  reafon  is  affigned  for  this  ;  we 
only  afBrm  that  man  is  fubjeft  to  death,  and  Ukeivife 
that  he  fliould  not  be  too  much  elated  :  but  as  both  af- 
firmations are  equally  true  and  evident,  it  is  of  little  con- 
fequence, in  fucha  cafe  as  this,  whether  the  reafon  upon 
^8      which  either  is  founded  be  implied  or  not. 
Condufion      51.  From  the  whole  of  this  tedious  inveftigation,  we 
refpcding  flatter  ourfelves  that  the  following  conclufions  are  dedu- 
^^^"■"^""^"ced  and  fuf&ciently  ettablifhed:  ift.  That  the  relative 
pronoun  contains  in  itfelf  the  united  powers  of  a  connec- 
tive dt.n6.  another  pronoun.    2dly,  That  o/"  is  the  connec- 
tive of  which,  together  with  another  pronoun,  it  contains 
the  powers,  as  in  every  poflible  inftance  it  may  be  re- 
folved  into  thefe  conftituent  parts,  and  the  import  of  the 
Jentence  in  which  it  has  place  remain  unaltered.  3dly, 
That  the  relative  claufe  of  a  fentence  has  the  import  of 
an  abftraci  fubjlantive,  in  the  ancient  languages,  in  the 
genitive  cafe  ;  in  Enghfh,  with  the  particle  of  prefixed. 
4thly,  That  the  relative  ^roKoz/«  is  of  neceffary  ufe  only 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  adjeSlives  or  fubjlantives  to 
denote  fome  complex  attribute,  by  which  we  want  to  limit  a 
general  term  or  exprejjion  ;  but  that  where  fuch  adje  Aives 
or  fubftantives  exill  in  language,  we  may  ufe  the  rela- 
tive or  not  at  pleafure.    And,  5thly,  That  though,  in 
cafes  where  the  relative  claufi^dots  not  limit  general 
term,  the  relative  pronoun  may,  without  violating  truth, 
be  analyfed  hj  and;  yet  fuch  analyfis  is  never  pro- 
per,  as  it  gives  two  predicates  to  the   fame  fubjeB, 
which,  in  the  original  propofition,  had  but  one  predi- 
cate. 

52.  If  the  claufe  of  the  relative  be  equivalent  to  an 
adjeftive,  as  in  every  inftance  it  feems  to  be,  it  will 
naturally  occur,  that,  in  the  ancient  languages,  the 
relative  fhould  agree  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  num- 
ber, and  cafe.  They  do  agree  for  the  moft  part  in 
gender  and  number ;  in  cafe  they  cannot  often,  becaufe 
the  very  intention  of  introducing  a  relative  into  lan- 


pionoun. 
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guage  is  to  reprefent  the  antecedent  in  a  different  cafe. 
Whenever  we  have  occafion  to  ufe  a  fubflantive  or  noun 
in  a  claufe  of  a  fentence,  and  afterwards  to  exprefs  by 
another  claufe,  in  which  there  is  a  verb,  an  attribute  of 
the  ohjea  denoted  by  that  fubflantive,  we  then  employ 
the  relative  pronoun.  Now  it  feldom  happens  that-  the 
two  claufes  admit  of  the  fame  regitnen  ;  and  hence  the 
cafe  of  the  relative  is  often  neceffarily  different  from  that 
of  the  antecedent,  as  the  cafe  of  each  muft  be  accom- 
modated to  the  claufe  in  which  it  is  found.  Thus  we 
cannot  fay,  "  Deus  ywicohmus  bonus  eft;"  but,  *'  Deus 
quem  colimus  bonus  eft;"  becaufe  the  regimen  of  the  verb 
co/o  is  always  the  af(:zf/2t/wi?. 

This  ftiows  the  neceflity  of  introducing  a  relative  in-  why  che 
to  thofe  languages  which  give  inflexions  to  their  nouns,  relative  is 
Were  all  the  nouns  of  a  language  indeclinable,  there  P"''^  ufefulj 

would  be  little  occafion  for  a  relative  ;  and  accordingly!"  '•'^^  , ,  „ 
•    -r.     T/1  •    •      r  •      J    T-         1  r  ■   learned  lan- 

in  Lnglilh  it  is  orten  omitted,  i^xamples  are  ireqnent  m  guages  thari: 

our  beft  authors.     Suffice  it  to  quote  the  following,     in  the  £n- 

"  Fur  I  have  bifmefs  -would  employ  an  age." 

fane  Shore. 

"  I  had  feverai  ?nen  dud  in  my  Ihip  of  calentures." 

Sivift. 

"  They  who  afft.cSl  to  guefs  at  the  objeB  they  cannot  fee." 

Bolingbiuke. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  our  moft  eminent  gramma- 
rians confider  fuch  expreflions  as  chargeable  with  im- 
propriety ;  and  we  are  far  from  recommending  them 
in  any  dignified  or  folemn  compofition.  But  in  the 
inftanees  adduced  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  degree  of 
ohfcurity  ;  at  leaft  there  is  none  occafioned  by  the  omf- 
fton  of  the  relative.  The  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the 
mind  can  eafily,  by  an  effort  of  its  own,  make  the  an- 
tecedent unitCj  fitft  with  the  one  claufe,  and  then  with  the 
other.  Thus  when  it  is  faid — *•  I  have  bufmefs  'would 
employ  an  age  ;"  the  mind  can,  without  any  difficulty, 
as  the  word  bufinefs  has  no  inflexions,  confider  it  firfl; 
as  the  objective  cafe  after  have,  and  then  as  the  nomi- 
native to  mould  employ  :  but  this  cannot  be  fo  eafily 
done  in  the  ancient  languages,  where  the  termination 
of  the  noun  is  changed  by  the  variation  of  its  cafes. 

53.  Both  in  the  learned  and  in  the  living  languages 
the  relative  has  different  forms,  correfponding  to  the 
different  genders  of  nouns  ;  and  by  thefe  it  gives  notice 
whether  it  is  applied  to  perfons,  or  to  things  without  life. 
Thus  in  the  Englifti  language  we  fay.  The  man  or  the 
nvoman  who  'went  to  Rome;  The  tree  which flands  on 
yonder  plain.  It  admits  likewifc,  when  applied  to  males 
or  females,  a  variation  of  cafes  firailar  to  that  of  the 
perfonal pronouns.  Thus  we  fay,  The  man  whose  hook  is 
nonv  before  me;  The  man  or  'woman  whom  I fa'w  yejler- 
day :  but  the  neuter  admits  of  no  fuch  diftlnttion  (n)  ; 
as  we  fay  the  tree  which  Ifaiv,  as  well  as  the  tree  which 

flands  on  yonder  plain.  In  modern  languages  the  rela- 
tive admits  not  of  any  diftinftion  to  denote  number : 
for  we  fay,  The  man  or  the  men  'who  came yeflerday  ;  The 
MAN  or  the  MEN  of  ivhom  I  fpeak. 

54.  In  Englifh,  the  word  that,  which  by  fome  has. 


50 


been  called  ?i  demonflrative  pronoun,  by  others  a  J>fonomi-J^^  ^^^^^^ 
nal  article,  and  by  us  a  definite  article,  is  often  ufcd  in- fupplies 
fl;ead  of  the  relative,  as  in  the  following  examples  :  the  place 

"  He  P*^"' 
noun. 


(n)  "  Whofe  is  by  fome  authors  made  the  poffeffive  cafe  of  nvhich,  and  applied  to  things  as  well  as  perfons} 
I  think,  improperly."  Lo%vth, 


tap.  nr.  G  R 

"  He  is  the  fame  man  that  I  faw  yefterday 
the  ableft  prince  that  ever  filled  a  throne."  With 
regard  to  the  principle  upon  which  this  acceptation  of 
the  word  that  depends,  we  offer  the  following  con^ 
jcAure. 

51  In  Englifh,  from  the  cool  and  phlegmatic  arrange- 

And  why  ment  of  the  language,  occafioned  by  the  want  of  in- 
flexions and  conjugations,  the  place  of  every  part  of  a 
fentence  is  almoft  uniformly  determined,  and  very  little 
variety  is  allowed  in  the  collocation  of  the  words.  The 
adjeBive  is  almoft  always  placed  in  appofition  with  its 
fubftantive,  and  the  nominative  with  its  verb.  In  confe 
quence  of  this  uniformity  in  the  collocation  of  the 
words,  the  mind  acquires  a  habit  of  conne6ling  in  idea 
any  kind  of  word  with  the  place  in  which  it  is  ufed  to 
Jland\  and  is  naturally  led  to  confider  every  word  that 
ftands  in  fuch  a  place  as  belonging  to  fuch  a  clafs.  Hence 
it  is,  we  imagine,  that  the  definitive  that  paffes  into 
the  nature  of  the  relative  pronoun  ;  as  in  thofe  inftances 
in  which  it  occupies  the  place  of  the  relative,  it  was 
natural  to  confider  it  as  having  the  fame  import.  Yet 
the  word  that  has  undoubtedly  in  itfelf  no  more  the 
force  of  the  relative  pronoun  than  the  or  this,  or  any 
other  definitive  whatever.  In  fuch  expreflions  as  the 
foregoing,  it  is  not  improbable  that  originally  the 
claufe  of  the  definitive  that,  which  we  how  call  the 
relative  claufe,  was  thrown  in  as  a  kind  of  modifying 
eircumftance  in  the  following  manner:  "  The  book 
(I  read  that)  is  elegant;"  where  the  fpeaker,  finding 
the  word  book  too  general  for  his  purpofe,  throws  in  a 
claufe  to  qualify  and  reftrift  it,  or  to  confine  his  affir- 
mation to  that  particular  book  which  he  is  then  read- 
ing. We  can  eafily  fuppofe,  that  through  time  the 
definitive  that  in  fuch  an  expreflion  might  be  tranfpo- 
fed  or  removed  from  its  own  place  to  that  of  the  rela- 
tive :  fo  that  the  exprelTion  would  run  thus,  "  The 
book  that  I  read  is  elegant ;"  which  would  be  confi- 
dered  as  precifely  equivalent  to  "  The  book  which  I 
Read  is  elegant."  This  opinion  is  not  a  little  confirm- 
ed by  a  fimilar  ufe  of  the  article  in  Greek,  which, 
though  undoubtedly  a  definitive  like  the  EngliHi  the, 
is  often  ufed  inftead  of  the  relative  pronoun.  Num- 
berlefs  examples  may  be  found  in  Homer  and  Herodotus^ 
cfpecially  in  the  latter,  who  feldom  ufes  what  is  pro- 
perly called  the  relative.  We  lhall  produce  one  in- 
liance  from  each. 

E((7(a;  ArpuJuv  Kya/xif^vova.  TON  rfpi  wavlav 

OpKioia-i  yafr  fiiyahoiiTi  y.c<hi.;^ovh  (^K^ri)ia.ioi  JcH.^  Jfxa 
ilid  xpK<7!cr9ai  vof^oicri  TOTS  «v  irfjcri  'XoXav  bnlai. 

Herod.  Clio. 

55'.  We  have  fald  that  the  interrogative  pronouns,  as 
they  are  called,  who,  which,  what,  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  relatives ;  we  now  affirm,  that  the  two  firjl 
of  thefe  words  are  nothing  but  relatives,  and  that  the 
hn  contains  in  itfelf  the  united  powers  of  a  relative  and 
definitive.  With  refpedl  to  cafes,  number,  and  gender, 
the  words  who  and  which,  when  employed  as  interroga- 
tives,  differ  not  from  the  fame  words  when  employed 
as  relatives;  and  we  hold  it  as  a  m-axim,  witliout  which 
fcience  could  not  be  applied  to  the  fubjeft  of  language, 
that  the  fame  word  has  always  the  fame  radical  import 
in  whatever  different  fituations  it  may  be  placed.  To 
underftand  this,  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  all  men 
have  a  natural  propenfity  to  communicate  their  thoughts 
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-He  was  in  the  feweft  words  poflible :  hence  it  follows,  that  word* 
are  often  omitted  which  are  neceffary  to  complete  the 
conftrutlion  of  the  fentence  ;  and  this  no  where  hap- 
pens more  frequently  than  in  the  ufe  of  who  and  which* 
In  fehtences  where  thefe  words  are  confcffedly  m'a/iwj, 
we  often  find  them  without  an  antecedent ;  as, 

IV/jo  fteals  my  purfe,  flea's  trafli."  Shakefpeare. 

"  Which  -who  would  learn,  as  foon  may  tell  the  lands." 

Dryden. 

"  Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  amet  tua  armina,  NLxvi.  Virg. 

That  is,  "  He  who  fteals  my  purfe,  &c. ;"  "  Which 
he  who  would  learn  as  foon,  &c. ;"  and  "  Ille  qui  Bavium 
non  odit,^'  &c.  Such  abbreviations  occafion  noobfcurity, 
becaufe  from  previous  circumftances  the  hearer  knows 
the  mind, of  the  fpeaker  and  the  perfons  to  whom  he 
refers.  But  it  is  not  with  refpeft  to  the  relative  and 
antecedent  only  that  fuch  abbreviations  have  place  :  in 
fentences  of  a  different  form,  whole  claufes  are  fome- 
times  omitted,  while  the  meaning  of  the  fpeaker  is 
made  fafficiently  plain.  Thus  when  king  Richard  III.- 
having  loft  his  horfe  in  battle,  exclaims, 

"  i\  horfe  !  a  horfe  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horfe  !" 
there  is  no  complete  thought  exprejfed;  but  the  cir- 
cumftances in  which  the  king  then  was,  enabled  thofe 
about  him  to  underftand  that  he  wanted  a  horfe.  Ac- 
cordingly Cateft>y  anfwers  him, 

"  Withdraw,  my  loid,  I'll  help  you  to  a  horfe." 

In  like  manner  when  a  perfon  aflcs  a  queftion,  his 
expreflion  is  frequently  incomplete  ;  but  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  or  fome  other  eircumftance,  enables  us  to 
afcertain  his  meaning,  and  to  fupply,  if  we  pleafe,  the 
words  that  are  omitted.  Thus  when  it  is  faid,  An  fe- 
cijli?  nothing  more  is  exprejfed  thzLii,  If  you  did  it  (the 
Latin  an  being  nothing  elfe  but  the  Greek  «'>  Ji)  ;  but 
fome  eircumftance  enables  the  perfon  who  hears  it  to 
know  that  the  meaning  is,  "  Say  if  you  did  it.''  Let 
us  apply  thefe  obfervations  to  the  words  who  and 
which.  If  thefe  worda  be  relatives,  and  if  our  analyfis 
of  the  relative  be  juft,  it  is  obvious,  that  no  complete 
meaning  can  be  contained  in  the  claufe,  "  Who  is 
your  principal  friend  ?"  for  that  claufe  contains  nothing 
more  than  the  eircumftance  of  being  your  principal friend 
predicated  of  fome  unknown  perfon  ;  "  of  he  is  your 
principal  friend."  That  this  is  indeed  the  cafe,  every  S3 
man  may  be  convinced,  by  afking  himfelf  what  he  "^f ^  ^^""^^-^ 
means  by  the  interrogative  w/^o  in  fuch  a  fentence  ;  ^^'^^'^'^ " 
for  he  will  find  it  impoflible  to  affix  to  hany  meaning 
without  fupplying  an  antecedent  claife,  by  which  that 
which  is  called  an  interrogative  will  be  immediately 
converted  into  the  relative  pronoun.  The  cuftom,  how- 
ever, of  language,  and  the  tone  of  voice  with  which 
the  relative  claufe  is  uttered,  intimates,  without  the 
help  of  the  antecedent,  the  wifti  of  the  fpeaker  co  be  in- 
formed by  the  perfon  addrefled  of  the  name  and  de- 
fignation  of  his  principal  friend  ;  and  we  know  that 
the  fentence  when  completed  is,  "  Tell  me  the  name  and 
(kjignation  of  the  perfon  who  is  your  principal  friend." 
Again,  when  the  prophet  fays,  "  Who  is  this  that 
Cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Boz- 
rah?"  he  utters  but  part  of  a  fentence,  which  when 
completed  will  run  thus:  *'  Defcribe  the  perfon  who 
Cometh  from  Edom  (this  is  that  perfon),  with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah."  He  fees  a  perfon  coming 
from  Edom,  of  whofe  name  and  defignation  he  is  ig- 
norant ;  he  calls  upon  fome  one  for  information  con- 
5,  cerning^ 
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cerning  thefe  particulars ;  and  that  there  may  be  no 
miftake,  he  defer  ibes  the  unknown  perfon  as^  having 
dyed garmenis from  Bozrnh;  but  lell  even  that  defcriptlon 
fhould  not  be  fufBciently  accurate,  he  throws  in  the 
definitive  claufe,  this  is  that  per/on,  pointing  at  him,  we 
may  fuppoie,  with  his  finger. —  Which,  ufcd  as  an  in- 
terrogative, indicates  a  wifh  of  knowing  a  particular 
perfon  or  thing  out  of  more  than  one  mentioned;  as, 
"  Which  of  the  two  did  it:"  that  is,  *'  Tell  me  the 
one  of  the  two  which  did  it  ?"  for  in  old  Englifli 
nvhich  as  a  relative  is  often  ufed,  where  in  modern 
Englifli  we  fhould  fay  ivho  ;  and  that  mode  of  fpcech 
is  ftill  retained  when  the  antecedent  is  omitted,  dnd 
the  relative  claufe  employed  to  indicate  fuch  a  wifh  as 
that  before  us.  What  includes  in  itfelf  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  a  a'eftniti've  and  a  relative  pronoun  ;  as,  "  from 
uuhat  has  gone  before,  'Ufhat  follows  may  eafily  be 
gueffed  where  the  word  'what  is  equivalent  to  that 
which.  When  therefore  we  fay,  "  What  rude  fellow 
is  that  ?"  our  meaning  is,  "  Defcrihe  ihzt  perfon  who  is 
that  rude  fellow."  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  words  called  interrogatives  are  merely  rela- 
tive pronouns  ;  and  that  interrogative  fentences  are  relative 
claufes  uttered  in  fuch  circumttances  as  to  enable  the 
hearer  to  fupply  the  antecedents  neceifary  to  complete 
tlie  meaning. 

36.  To  conclude:  We  have  feen  that  substantives 
are  either  primary  or  fecondary  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
NOUNS  or  PRONOUNS.  NouNs  dcnotc  fubflances,  andthofe 
either  natural,  artijicial,  or  abflradt.  They  moreover 
denote  things  either  general,  or  fpecial,  or  particular; 
■and  a  general  or  fpecifc  name  is  made  to  denote  an  indi- 
vidual by  means  of  words  called  articles  or  definitives. 
Pronouns  are  the  fubftitutes  of  nouns,  and  are  either 
prepofitive  or  fuhjunSive.  The  prepositive  is  diflin- 
guiihed  into  three  orders,  called  the  Jirfl,  the  fecond,  and 
the  third  perfon.  The  subjunctive,  otherwife  called 
the  relative,  includes  the  powers  of  all  thofe  three, 
hzw'ing  fuperadded  as  of  its  own  the  peculiar  force  of  a 
conneBlvc. 
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57.  The  words  which  we  have  hitherto  confidered 
are  commonly  called  fulflantives  primary  or  fecondary, 
and  definitives  ;  becaufe  nouns  are  fignificant  of  fubflan- 
ces ;  pronouns  are  the  fubftitutes  of  nouns  ;  and  the  arti- 
cle ferves  to  afcertain  the  extent  of  the  7ioun,  and  to  de- 
termine whether  on  any  occafion  it  be  fignificant  of  a 
whole  clafs  of  fubftances,  or  only  olnjne  individual.  But 
fubflances  are  of  importance  to  mankind  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  various  qualities  or  attributes  ;  for  their 
internal  texture  is  a  thing  of  which  we  are  profoundly 
ignorant,  and  with  which  we  have  no  manner  of  con- 
cern. Thus,  experience  teaches  us,  that  certain  vege- 
tables are  pleafant  to  the  tafle,  and  wholefome  food  ; 
whilfl  others  are  unpleafant  and  poifonous.  'llie  for- 
mer kinds  are  valuable  only  for  their  qualities  or  attri- 
butes ;  and  they  are  the  qualities  or  attributes  of  the  lat- 
ter that  make  them  worthlefs  or  hurtful.  A  horfe  is 
llrong,  and  fvvift,  and  docile  ;  and  may  be  trained  to 
carry  a  man  on  a  journey,  or  to  drag  a  plough.  It  is 
for  his  firength,  fiviftnefs,  and  docility,  that  he  is  the 
mod  valuable  of  all  quadrupeds.    One  man  is  brave^ 
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another  learned,and  another  eloquent ;  and  by  pofTefling 
thefe  different  qualities  or  attributes,  each  is  fitted  for  a 
different  ftation  in  fociety.    It  is  plain  therefore,  that  ^ 
in  contemplating  fubflances,  our  attention  mud  be  There  is  a 
principally  bellowed  upon  their  qualities,  and  that  the  cldfs  of 
words  which  ferve  to  denote  thefe  qualities  mufl  be  an  words  call- 
effential  part  of  language.    Such  words  are  in  general  butive"" 
called  attributives ;  and  are  of  three  forts,  Verbs,  Partici-  Thefe  are 
pies,  and.  AdjeSives,  verbs,  par- 

58.  Of  all  the  conftituent  parts  of  fpeech  none ^"'^ 
has  given  the  grammarians  greater  trouble  than  the 
VERB.    The  vafl  variety  of  circumflances  which  it 
blends  together  in  one  word,  throws  very  confiderable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  him  who  attempts  to  analyfe ,     5  7 
it  and  afcertain  its  nature  ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  by  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
its  eminent  ufe  in  language,  it  is  intltled  to  all  the  at-  curtaining" 

To  the  dif-  tlie  nature 


tention  which  can  be  bellowed  upon  it. 

cuiTion  of  the  verb,  Mr  Harris,  whofe  notions  of  this  °f  the  verb, 
as  of  the  other  parts  of  fpeech  have  been  generally 
adopted  by  the  fubfequent  writers  on  grammar,  has 
dedicated  a  large  proportion  of  his  book,  in  which  he 
has  thrown  out  n%any  excellent  obfervations,  mixed,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  with  feveral  errors.  We  have  already 
obferved,  that  no  man  is  ignorant  when  he  ufes  what 
is  called  a  verb  and  when  a  noun.  Every  fchoolboy 
knows,  that  the  words  is,  loveth,  walketh,  standeth, 
in  Engliflo;  and  est,  amat,  amatur,  ambulat,  stat, 
in  Latin,  are  verbs  :  he  knows  likewife  that  they  are 
of  different  kinds ;  that  fome  of  them  are  faid  to  be 
a&ive,  fome  pafive,  and  fome  neuter.  But  it  fhould 
feem,  that  the  firfl  objeA  of  our  invefligation  ought  to 
be  the  charaEteriflic  of  the  verb,  or  that  which  all  thefe 
words  have  in  common,  and  which  conflitutes  them 
VERBS,  diftinguiflring  them  from  every  other  fpecies  of 
words.  Now  it  is  obvious  to  the  flightefl  attention,  The  cha- 
that  every  verb,  whether  aBive,  pcifflve,  or  neuter,  may  raderiftic 
be  refolved  into  the  fubflantive  verb  is,  and  another 
attributive  :  for  loveth  is  of  the  farne  import  with  is 
loving ;  walketh,  with  is  ivalking ;  and  amat,  with 
amans  est.  But  loving,  lualking,  and  AMANS,are  not 
verbs  :  whence  it  follows,  that  the  chara£leriflic  ol  the 
verb,  that  ivhich  conflitutes  it  luhat  it  is,  and  cannot  be 
expreffed  by  other  words,  muft  be  that  which  is  fig- 
nified  by  the  word  is  ;  and  to  us  that  appears  to  be 
neither  more  nor  lefs  than  cffertion. 

Assertion  therefore,  or  predication,  is  certainly  the 
very  essence  of  the  ^'£r.5,  as  being  that  part  of  its  office, 
and  that  part  only,  which  cannot  be  difcharged  by  other 
kinds  of  words.  Every  other  circumflance  which  the 
verb  includes,  fuch  as  attribute,  mode,  time,  &c.  it  may 
be  poffible  to  exprefs  by  adjeSives,  participles,  and  ad- 
verbs ;  but  without  a  verb  it  is  impoffible  to  predicate., 
to  affirm  or  deny,  any  one  thing  of  any  other  thing. 
The  office  of  the  verb,  then,  when  flript  of  all  acaVf/j- 
^a/ circumftances,  feems  to  be  merely  this,  "To  join 
together  the  fubjeil  and  predicate  of  a  propofition:" 
its  powers  are  'analogous-  to  thofe  of  the  fign  -j-  in 
Algebra,  which  does  not  afieft  the  feparaie  value  of 
the  quantities  between  which  it  is  placed,  but  only  in- 
dicates their  union  or  coalefcence.  To  explain  by  an  ex- 
ample •  When  we  fay,  Cicero  eloquens,  Cicero  tvife;  thefe 
are  imperfeft  fentences,  though  they  denote  a  fubflance 
and  an  attribute.  The  reafon  is,  that  they  want  an 
cffertion,  to  fhow  that  fuch  an  attribute  appertains  to 
fuch  a  fubflance.    But  when  we  iafeit  tlie  word  was, 

we 
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we  join  the  fubftance  and  attribute  together  ;  we  give 
notice  that  the  luifdom  and  eloquence  are  appHcd  to 
Cicero,  and  we  do  nothing  more  ;  we  neither  increafe 
the  wifdom  nor  dirainifh  it, .  we  neither  make  it 
real  nor  imaginary ;  for  it  was  fuppofed  in  all 
its  extent  when  the  words  Cicero  and  iv'ife  ftoad  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  We  may  indeed  ufe  the  verb 
in  a  form  which  implies  not  an  ajfertion  only,  but  like- 
wife  an  attribute  ;  as  when  we  fay,  George  ivriteth,  or 
George  walketh:  But  as  tuhitenefs  or  any  other  particu- 
lar colour  is  not  of  the  ejfence  of  a  horfe,  an  animal 
which  is  found  of  all  colours ;  fo  in  the  phrafes  quoted, 
t!je  attribute,  though  implied,  is  not  of  the  ejfence  of  the 
verb  ;  for  it  may  be  equally  well  exprefl'ed  by  other 
words:  George  is  writing,  and  George  is  tualking,  are 
phrafes  of  the  very  fame  import  with  George  nvriteth 
*nd  George  tvalheth. 

59.  In  refolving  every  verb,  whether  aftlve,  paffivc, 
or  neuter,  into  the  fubftantive-verb  is  and  another  at- 
tributive, we  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  all  the 
grammarians;  but  to  the  word  is  itfelf  the  learned  au- 
thor of  Hermes  has  giver^^a  meaning  which,  as  a  verb, 
it  does  not  admit.  He  obferves,  that  before  any  thing 
can  be  the  fubjeft  of  a  propofition,  it  muft  exijl:  that 
all  exiftence  is  either  ahfolute  or  qualified,  mutable  or  im- 
mutable :  that  the  verb  is  can  by  itfelf  cxprefs  ahfolute. 
exiflcnce,  but  never  the  qualified,  without  fubjoining  the 
particular  form  ;  and  that  it  fignifies  both  mutable  and 
immutable  exiftence,  having  in  thefe  cafes  different 
meanings ;  altho'thefentenceswhich he givesas examples 
are  evidently  conftrufted  in  the  fame  manner  and  con- 
fill  of  the  fame  parts  of  fpeech.  His  examples  are  ; 
of  ahfolute  exiftence,  B  is ;  of  qualified,  B  is  an  animal ; 
of  mutable.  This  orange  is  ripe;  of  immutable.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  fquare  is  incommenfuraUe  with  its  fide.  But 
if  predication  be  the  effence  of  verb,  all  this  is  nothing 
to  the  purpofe,  and  part  of  it  is  not  true.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  verb  is  ever  varies  its  lignification ;  for 
it  hath  as  verb  no  connexion  with  exiftence  of  any 
kind.  All  fuch  circumftances  are  fuperadded  to  its 
verbal  nature  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  we  infer 
fuch  circumftances  from  our  previous  knowledge  of 
the  objefts  concerning  which  the  predication  is  made. 
When  we  fay,  "  this  orange  is  ripe,"  we  do  in- 
deed mean,  as  Mr  Harris  obferves,  that  it  is  fo  noiv  at 
this  prefent  in  oppofition  to  pcijl  and  future  time  :  but  it 
is  not  the  verb  is,  but  the  definitive  this,  which  fixes 
the  time  of  maturity,  as  well  as  the  place  of  the  orange  ; 
for  had  we  faid,  oranges  are  ripe,  we  might  have  been 
properly  aflced,  When  and  where  are  they  ripe  ?  although 
the  fame  verb  is  ufed  in  both  fentences.    Even  in  the 
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ROUND,  we  apply  to  B  the  moft  general  that  we  can  % 
and  what  other  fpecies  is  fo  general  as  exijlence? 

That  the  idea  of  exiftence,  confidered  as  mutable  or 
immutable,  is  not  contained  in  the  verb  is  itfelf,  but  i» 
derived  from  our  knowledge  of  the  objedls  concerning 
which  the  predication  is  made,  appears  manifeftly  from 
this  :  That  if  a  perfon  be  fuppofed  ignorant  of  tha 
meaning  of  the  words  God  and  man,  whilft  he  knows 
that  of  IS ;  the  uttering  of  the  two  propofitions,  God  is 
happy,  and  this  man  is  happy,  will  give  him  no  notice  of 
exiftence  confidered  as  mutable  or  immutable,  temporary 
ov  eternal  [o).  His  conclufion  with  refpeft  to  thele 
modes  of  exiftence,  if  any  fuch  conclufion  be  drawn  at 
all,  muft  be  derived  entirely  from  his  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  poflibly  think  this  notion 
of  verb  too  abftradl  and  metaphyfical  ;  yet  what  other 
circumftance  than  mere  predication  is  eflential  to  that 
fpecies  of  words  ?  We  fay  effential;  for  we  are  here  in- 
quiring,  not  what  is  expreffed  by  each  individual  verby 
but  what  it  is  which  is  equally  expreffed  by  all  verbs, 
and  which  diftinguifhes  tliem  from  the  other  parts  of 
fpeech.  And  if  it  be  true,  that  every  thing  which  the 
verb  implies,  predication  alone  excepted,  may  be  expreffed 
by  other  parts  of  fpeech,  and  that  ko  other  part  of  fpeech 
c&n  predicate ;  then  we  think  ourfelves  warranted  to 
affirm,  that  fmple  predication  is  the  ejfential  chara8erifiic 
of  VERB,  that  every  word  which  predicates  is  a  verb, 
and  that  nothing  is  fo  which  does  not  predicate.  59 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  a  dodrine4"  "N^c- 
very  different  from  this  has  been  lately  maintained  by  [heory."^'^ 
a  writer  of  diftinguifhed  abilities.  <'  We  have  energy 
expreffed,"  fays  Dr  Gregory  (p),  "and  of  courfe  a 
verb  conftituted,  without  ciffirmation,  when  we  wifh  or 
command;  without  command,  when  we  affirm  or  wifh; 
without  wifo,  when  we  command  or  affirm  :  yet  in  all 
thefe  cafes  we  have  equally  and  indifputably  a  verb." 

That  in  all  thefe  cafes  we  have  a  verb,  is  indeed  in- 
difputable  ;  but  we  hold  it  to  be  equally  indifputable, 
that  in  all  thefe  cafes  we  have  affirmation.  The  inge* 
nious  author  has  given  no  dire6l  example  of  a  wifh  or 
command  uttered  without  ctffirmation ;  and  a  feeling  of 
fentiment  which  is  not  uttered  has  nothing  to  do  with 
language  :  but  he  has  given  a  fentence  in  which  there 
are  three  verbs,  that  in  his  opinion  denote  no  affirma- 
tion, but  a  very  plain  fuppofition.  If  a  fupprfition  can 
be  expreffed  without  affirmation,  we  fhall  very  rtadilv 
allow  that  a  wiflo  or  command  may  be  fo  expreffed  like* 
wife.  The  Doctor's  fuppofition  is  thus  expreffed  s 
"  Had  any  punifhment  ever  overtaken  you  for  your 
broken  vows  ;  were  but  one  of  your  teeth  growing 


fentence  "  B  is,"  ahfolute  exigence  (the  moft  fimple  of    black,  or  even  were  but  one  of  your  nails  growing  lefs 


all)  is  inferred,  and  not  expreffed,  by  the  verb;  and  the 
inference  is  made  from  this  obvious  principle,  "  That 
when  one  utters  a  mark  of  predication,  we  naturally 
conclude  that  he  means  to  predicate  fomething  of  the 
fubjeft."  If  he  adds  no  fpecific  predication,  as  B  is 
VoCrVIII.  Parti. 


beautiful,  I  fhould  believe  you."  It  is  almoft  fuper- 
fluous  to  obferve,  that  to  every  verb  not  in  the  infini- 
tive mode  there  muft  be  a  nominative,  and  to  every 
aSive  verb  an  objeS,  whatever  be  the  arrangement  of 
the  fentence  in  which  fuch  verbs  are  found.  Thefe 


H 


are 


(o)  The  truth  of  this  obftrvation  may  be  proved  by  experiment,  by  uttering  to  a  man  of  good  common 
fenfe  thefe  two  propofitions,  taking  care  to  exprefs  the  words  God  and  mdn  in  a  language  which  he  does  not 
underftand.  Thus,  Deus  is  happy,  and  hie  homo  is  happy,  uttered  to  a  man  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Latin 
tongue,  will  convey  no  notice  of  exiftence  confidered  as  mutable  or  immutable,  &c. 

^p)  Theory  of  the  Moods  of ,  Teres j  publifhed  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinbvrgh. 
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are  truths  known  to  every  fchoolboy  ;  the  reafons  of 
them  fhall  be  given  afterwards.    It  is  like  wife  unde- 
niable, that  in  the  fentence  before  us,  the  nominative 
to  had  is  any  punijhment ;  to  the  firll  ivere,  one  of  your 
tesihi  and  to  the  fecond,  one  of  your  nails.    But  the 
fentence  arranged  in  grammatical  order,  with  the  fe- 
veral  nominatives  before  their  refpe£tive  verbs,  is  evi- 
dently eJiipkal ;  and  the  conjundion  if  muft  be  fup- 
60       plied,  as  well  to  complete  the  conftruAion  as  to  make 
J^nfwered.  fenfe  of  the  paffage.    If  any  punifliment  had  ever 
overtaken  you;  If  but  one  of  your  teeth  were  grow- 
ing black,  or  even  ifhwt.  one  of  your  nails  were  grow- 
ing lefs  beautiful,  I  fliould  believe  you."    Now  it  has 
lately  been  proved,  by  fuch  evidence  as  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt,  that  If  though  called  a  conjunSion,  is  in  fa£t 
a  verb  in  the  imperative  mode,  of  the  fame  import  with 
^he;  fo  that  we  may  fubftitute  the  one  for  the  other 
without  in  the  fmalleft  degree  altering  the  fenfe.  The 
fentence  will  then  run  thus  :  *'  Give  any  punifliment 
had  ever  overtaken  you  ;  give  but  one  of  your  teeth 
were  growing  black,  &c.  1  fhould  believe  you."  It 
is  therefore  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  had  and  tvere, 
when  the  fentence  is  completed,  exprefs  no  affirma- 
tion ;  that  it  is  only  upon  granting  the  truth  of  the 
affirmation  which  they  denote^  that  the  fpeaker  fays  "I 
fhould  believe  you."  "  Any  punifliment  had  ever  over- 
taken you,"  is  plainly  an  affirmation  ;  if,  give  that 
affirmation,  admit  its  truth,  "  I  fliould  believe  you." 
But  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  had  and  ivere  change 
their  fignifications  by  a  mere  change  of  place,  or  that 
by  being  removed  from  the  middle  to  the  beginning  of  a 
claufe,  they  lofe  their  original  import,  and  come  to  de- 
note fomething  entirely  different.     Were  this  the  cafe, 
every  attempt  to  afcertain  and  fix  the  general  princi- 
ples of  grammar  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  an  attempt 
to  arreil  the  courfe  of  time.    For  what  purpofe  then, 
it  may  be  aflced,  if  the  verb  always  denotes  affmnation, 
is  it  removed  from  the  middle  to  the  beginning  of  the 
claufe,  when  fuppofition  is  imphed  as  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance?    We  anfwer,  that  fuppofition  is  neither  more 
feor  lefs  than  conditional  affirmation;  that  when  fuch  af- 
firmation is  completely  exprelfed,  the  verb  is  not  removed 
to  the  beginning  of  the  claufe  ;  and  that  fuch  remo- 
val takes  place  only  when  the  claufe  is  elliptical,  being 
merely  an  artificial  contrivance  in  language,  to  ftiow 
the  reader  or  hearer  that  fome  fuch  word  as  if,  de- 
manding the  truth  of  the  affirmation,  is  omitted  lor  the 
fake  of  difpatch.    This  is  evident ;  for  when  the 
word  requiring  the  affirmation  to  be  granted  isfuppUed, 
the  verb  muft  be  re^ftored  to  its  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  claufe.    Such  abbreviations,  and  fuch  contrivances 
to  mark  them,  are  frequent  in  all  languages,  as  will  be 
feen  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  treat  of  modes. 
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Upon  the  whole,  notwlthftanding  the  deference- which 
we  willingly  pay  to  this  very  mafterly  writer,  we  are- 
compelled  reluftantly  to  differ  from  him,  and  ftill  ta 
think  t\\3itjtmple predication  isthe  very  eff'enceofthe  verb. ■ 

Sould  we  be  required  to  exemplify  our  theory  by  The  theory 
language,  and  to  produce  inllanccs  of  this  fimplified 'ti^lf  exeia- 
verb  in  praftice,  we  might  anfwer,  that  the  not  being P^'^^^' 
able  to  produce  fach  inltances  would  be  no  good  argu- 
ment againll  the  trath  of  our  principles.  It  is  the 
nature  of  language  to  exprefs  many  circumftanccs  by 
the  fame  word,  all  of  which  however  aie  not  ejfential  to 
diftinguifli  the  fpecies  to  which  that  word  belongs  from 
the  other  fpecies  of  words  ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  man 
to  infer  from  difcourfe  many  things  which  are  not 
aSually  exprejfed.  Perhaps,  however,  fomething  near- 
ly approaching  to  an  exemplification  of  our  idea  of  a 
Jimple  verb  will  be  found  in  the  following  propofition  i 
**  The  three  angles  of  every  plane  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles."  What  other  office  the  verb  are  here 
performs  than  fimply  to  join  the  fuhje3  and  predicate., 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive.  It  does  not  give  notice  of 
time;  or  fuch  notice,  if  gives^  is  an  imperfedlion  ;  for 
the  truth  of  the  propofition  is  independent  on  time. 
Neither  ought  it  to  itmply  exi/lence ;  for  the  propofition 
would  be  true,  were  there  neither  a  triangle  nor  a 
right  angle  in  nature. 

This  idea  of  verb,  when  it  is  well  confidered,  we 
hope  will  be  found  juft  ;  but  fliould  any  of  our  readers 
fufptdt  it  of  novelty,  and  on  that  account  be  difpofed 
to  condemn  it,  we  have  only  to  requeft  that  he  will  re- 
ftrain  his  cenfure  till  he  has  examined  the  writings  of 
others,  and  nicely  obferved  the  feveral  poftures  of  his 
own  mind  in  difcourfe  ;  for  meditation  may  perhaps  , 
{bow  him  that  our  theory  is  not  falfe,  and  inquiry  - 
will  fatisfy  him  that  it  is  not  novel  (q_).  gj 

60.  But  although  it  is  certain  that  cf/ertion,  and  af-Thegreae' 
fertion  only,  is  eJJ'ential  to  the  verb,  yet  the  greater  part^r  part  of 
of  that  fpecies  of  words  which  grammarians  call  verbs''^^^^ 
are  uled  to  denote  an  attribute  as  well  as  an  yjeftton  ;  ^^-^^^^^ 
or,  in  the  language  of  logic,  they  exprefs  both  the  co-  c  .mbin.ed 
pula  and  the  predicate  oi  -d  propofition  :  thus,  he  liveth,  ^^^'th  aii  a£« 
ivriteth,  he  zualkeih,  are  phrafes  equivalent  in  all  refpedts^""'^^^""'' 
to — he  is  living,  he  is  ivrittng,  he  is  ivalhing.     Now,  of 
attributes, yiw^  have  their  elfence  in  motion,  as  walking; 
fome  in  the  privation  of  motion,  as  rejling  \  and  others 
have  nothing  to  do  with  either  motion  or  its  privation,  as 
•white  and  black.     But  all  motion  and  ^privation  of  mo- 
tion imply  time  as  their  concomitant ;  and  a  fubjlance  may 
have  an  attribute  tn-day  which  it  had  not  yejlerday,  and 
will  not  have  to  morrow.    This  is  felf-evident ;  for  a 
man  may  be  at  reft  to-day  who  yejlerday  was  walkings 
and  to  morrow  will  be  on  horfeback  ;  and  a  flieet  of  pa- 
per may  have  been  white  yefterday,  which  to-day  ia 

black, 


(<i_)  Befides  words,  which  are  names  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  there  are  a  great  many  others  that  are  made 
tife  of,  to  fignify  the  conne&ion  that  the  mind  gives  to  ideas  or  propofitions  one  with  another.  The  mind  ia 
communicating  its  thoughts  to  others,  does  not  only  need  ftgns  of  the  Ideas  it  has  then  before  it,  but  others 
alfo,  to  ftiow  or  intimate  fome  particular  aBion  of  its  ow«  at  that  time  r^/i2//«^  to  thofe  ideas.  This  it  does 
feveral  ways;  as  is  and  is  not  are  the  general  marks  of  the  mind  affirming  or  denyingJ"  laocke.  en  Human  Un- 
derjlanding. 

**  Verbum  eft  pars  orationis  variabilis,  aliquid  de  re  aliqua  dici  feu  aflfirmari  fignificans.  Vulgaris  verbi  defi- 
nltio  eft,  quod  fit  pars  orationis,  quae  agere,  pati,  aut  effe  fignificet.  Sed  noftra  accuratior,  magifque  ex  ipfa 
veihi  cujuivis  natura  petita  videtur.  Cseterum  t(j  affrmari  laxiore  hie  fenfu  acciplmus,  pro  eo  quod  pra;dicari 
DialeAici  appellant,  quo  non  modo  affirmationes  ftriftius  fic  diftse,  fed  negationes  etiam  interrogatiouefqiie  ia- 
eluduntur."    Rxiddimanm  Crammatice  Injlitutmei ',  hi  ^io  Dr  Seaiiii 5  Theory  of  Language^ 
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ATI  vei  bs 
tjenote 


■^f  tenfes. 


['  All  time 
'  pad,  pre- 


the  tenfts 
of  verbs 
are  three- 
fold. 


ilaei,  md  at  fome  future  time  will  be  of  3  different  co- 
lour. As,  thti'tfore,  all  inoilons  and  tlieir prHvatian  imply 
time;  and  as  a  pnpojition  may  be  true  at  one  timet  which 
is  not  true  at  another ;  all  verbs,  as  well  thofe  which 
denote  both  an  aitrihute  ^.nA  an.<7^r//5n,  as  thofe  which 
denote  an  q/fertion  only,  come  to  denote  time  alfo-: 
Hence  the  origin  and  ufe  of  ten/es,  which  are  fo  many 
different  fbrrriR  afligned  to  each  verb,  to  (how,  without 
Jjl^^j^ll^^*^^  altering  its  principal  fignification,  the  various  times  in 
wliich  the  affertion  eKpreflcd  by  it  may  be  true.  Whe- 
ther thefe  various  forms  of  the  verb  be  ejfential  to  lan- 
guage., it  is  vain  to  difpute.  They  have  place  in  every 
language  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  and  as  the 
ufe  of  the  verb  is  to  affirm  one  thing  of  another,  it  is 
abfolutely  neceifary  that  the  time,  when  fuch  or  fuch 
an  affirmation  is  ^rw^,  be  marked  by  tenfes-^  or  fome  other 
contrivance.  Concerning  tenfes,  therefore,  we  (hall 
throw  together  fome  obfervacions  equally  applicable  to 
every  language,  after  premifing  a  general  remark  or  two 
which  feem  necelTary  in  order  to  proceed  with  precifion. 

61.  Time,  although  its  effence  confifts  in  fucceflion 
continued  and  unbroken,  may  yet  be  confidered  by  the 
mind  as  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts. 
There  is,  however,  one  grand  diviEon  which  neccffa- 
rily  occurs,  and  to  which  the  different  tenfes  of  verhs 
are  in  all  lani^^uages  adapted. — Computing  from  fome 
portion  conceived  to  be  prefent,  all  time  is  either  pqjl  or 

t^r^-'  Te^""      come.  Hence  the  tenfes  of  verbs  are  threefold ;  fome  de- 
'  noting  time  prefent,  fome  timepajl,  and  others  time  future. 

Again,  from  the  very  nature  of  time,  it  mufl  be  ob- 
vious, that  all  Its  parts  are  relative ;  i.  e.  that  no  por- 
tion of  it  can  be  afcertalned  by  any  thing  inherent  in 
ttfelf,  but  only  by  referring  it  to  fome  other  portion, 
with  refpecl  to  which  it  is  pafl,  prefent,  or  to  come.  In 
this  refpe£l  time  is  perfeftly  analogous  to  fpace  :  for  as 
the  fpace  in  which  any  objeft  exifts,  cannot  be  de- 

•  fcribed  but  by  ftating  its  relation  to  fome  other  fpace ; 

•  fo  neither  can  the  time  of  any  attribute  or  aftion  be 
determined,  but  by  ftating  its  relation  to  fome  other 
time.  When,  therefore,  we  would  mark  the  time  of 
any  aftion  or  event,  we  muft  previoufly  fix  upon  fome 

:J)oint  to  which  we  may  refer  it.  If  this  point  be 
known,  the  time  referred  to  it  will  be  known  alfo  ;  but 
if  the  former  be  not  known,  neither  will  the  latter. 

Laflly,  in  contemplating  an  aSion,  we  ttiay  have  oc- 
cafion  to  confider  it  as  going  on,  or  as  Jiiiifhecl.  This 
diflinftion  is  likewife  denoted  by  the  different  tenfes  of 
verbs.  In  treating  therefore  of  the  tenfes,  there  are 
two  things  to  which  attention  ought  principally  to  be 
turned  ;— the  relation  which  the  feveral  tenfes  have  to 
one  another  in  refpeft  of  time;  and  the  notice  which  they 
give  of  an  adtlon's  being  completed  or  not  completed. 

62.  Having  premifed  thofe  remarks,  we  proceed 
now  to  the  tenfes  themfelves  ;  of  which  Mr  Harris  has 
enumerated  no  fewer  than  tnvehe.  Of  this  enumera- 
tion we  can  by  no  means  approve ;  for,  without  enter- 
ing into  a  minute  examination  of  it,  nothing  can  be 

^diffTcnr^'^  more  obvious,  than  that  his  inceptive  present — I  am 
numbers  o(<S°"'S  ^°  "write— is  a  future  tense  ;  and  his  comple- 
'tsnfea,  tive  present — J  have  written — a  past  tenfe.  But,  as 
was  before  obferved  of  the  clafijication  of  words,  we 
cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that,  to  take  the  tenfes 
as  they  are  commonly  received,  and  endeavour  to  af- 
certain  their  nature  and  their  differences,  is  a  much  more 
nfeful  exercife,  as  well  as  more  proper  for  a  work  of 
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this  kind,  than  to  raife,  as  might  eaflly  be  done,  new 
and  hypothetical  theories  on  the  fubjc(!^. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  all  the  tenfes  mufl 
necefFarily  mark  relative  time.  In  one  fenfe,  this  is  ex« 
tremejy  obvious.  The  prefent  tenfe  is  ufed  in  contra- 
diftindiion  to  both  the  pafl  and  future,  and  marks  an 
attribute  or  adtion  as  exifting  in  neither.  The pa/l  and 
the future'&'cz  in  like  manner  ufed  in  contradiftinftion  to 
the  prefent;  and  mark  an  attribute  or  action  which  ex- 
ifls  not  now,  but  which  in  the  one  cafe  has  exifled  for- 
merly,  in  the  other  will  exijl  at  fome  time  coming.  But 
befides  this  relation  of  contradiflinSion  fubfifting  among 
the  tenfes,  there  is  another  of  co-exijlence,  as  we  may  call 
it,  to  which  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  attend — efpe- 
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cially  in  examining  the  nature  of  the  prefent. 

63.  The  present  tense  refers  not  only  to  fomething  Of  the  pre- 
which  is  pajl  or  future,  hxiX.  alfo  to  fomething  with 
which  the  attribute  or  aftion  of  the  verb  is  contempo- 
rary. This  reference  is  neceffarily  implied  In  its  very 
name  ;  for  we  cannot  fay  of  any  thing  that  it  h  prefent^ 
without  implying  at  the  fame  time  that  there  is  fome- 
thing elfe  with  which  it  is  prefent.  Hence  it  appears 
with  how  little  reafon  Mr  Harris  and  others  have  given 
us  an  aorifl  of  the  prefent,  as  marking  prefent  time  inde- 
finitely in  contradiftindlion  to  other  prefents,  which 
have  been  called  inceptive,  extended,  and  completive  pre- 
fents. For  from  what  has  been  faid  it  follows,  that  the 
prefent  tenfe  is  neceffarily  and  from  its  very  nature  per- 
feftly  indefinite,  and  can  of  itfelf  give  notice  of  no  pre- 
cife  or  determinate  portion  or  point  of  time  whatever.  A  / 
thing  may  have  been  prefent  fifty  years  ago,  may  be  pre- 
fent now,  or  at  any  future  period.  This  tenfe  implies 
the  relation  of  co  exiflence  between  two  or  more  things  ; 
but,  without  fome  auxiliary  circumftance,  it  cannot  ira 
any  language  mark  the  particular  portion  of  time  in  which 
thofe  things  exi/l.  The  indefinite  nature  of  this  tenfe  is 
indeed  moft  clearly  feen  in  that  ufe  of  it  in  which  Mr 
Harris  has  ftyled  it  the  aori/l  of  the  prefent  ;  that  is,  in 
cafes  where  it  is  employed  to  denote  the  repetition  of  an 
adion  which  the  agent  is  accuflomed  frequently  to  perform^. 
or  to  exprefs  propojitions  of  which  the  truth  is  evinced  by  ■ 
general  experience;  as  in  the  following  examples  : 

"  Hypocrify  the  only  evil  that  utalks 

"  Invifiblf.,  except  to  God  alone." 

"  Ad ptenitenJum  propeiat  qui  cito  jvdicatl''  &c. 

In  thefe  inflances  it  is  plain  there  is  no  particular  time 
pointed  out :  the  propcfitions  are  true,  or  apprehended 
as  true,  at  all  times.  Although  the  aftlons,  thereforCj^ 
of  walking  and  haflening  are  expreffed  as  prefent,  it  is 
impoiTible  from  the  expreffions  to  determine  any  precifc 
point  of  time  when  they  are  prefent. 

But  if  the  prefent  tenfe  be  thus  indefinite,  how,  it 
may  be  afl<ed,  are  we  to  afcertain  the  particular  time 
which  is  intended?  We  anfwer,  it  is  to  be  afcertalned, 
either  ly  flating  the  a£iion  of  the  verb  as  exi/ling  in  fomt 
time  already  known,  or  ly  inference.  If,  for  example,  we 
fay, — "  Millions  of  fpiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
unfeen," — ^the  propofition  is  general,  and  the  time  of 
walking  undetermined.  But  If  we  add — "  both  when. 
we  wake  and  when  we  fleep^^ — the  time  is  by  this  addi- 
tion afcertalned  and  fpecified  ;  for  if  the  time  when  men 
wake  and  fleep  be  known,  the  time  when  thefe  fpirits 
walk  the  earth  is  known  alfo. — When  no  fpeclfying 
claufe  Is  given  by  v/hich  to  determine  the  time  of  the 
prefent  tenfe,  it  is  very  commonly  determined  by  in- 
H  3  ferencu 


go  GRAM 

feixnee.  Thus,  If  one  ufe  fuch  an  expreffion  as—*'  He 
fLeeps  while  I  am  fpeaklng  to  h'lm^^ — the  time  of  his Jleep- 
ing  is  afcertained  by  the  fubfequent  claufe  of  the  fen- 
tence  ;  but  if  it  be  faid  fimply — "  he  fleeps" — with- 
out afiigning  any  data  from  which  it  maybe  conckided 
nvhen  his  fleeping  is  prefent^  we  very  naturally  infer 
that  it  is  at  the  injlant  we  receiue  the  information  of  his 
fleeping.  Such  inferences  as  this  are  common  in  lan- 
guage.   The  mind  is  defirous  to  obtain  complete  in- 


MAR.  Chap.  IV. 

64.  After  having  faid  fo  much  of  the  preftnt  tenfef 
we  (hall  have  but  little  to  fay  of  the  pr^ter-impdr- 
FECT.  It  ftates  an  adtion  in  refpcft  of  time,  as  pajl  ; 
and  in  refpeft  of  prcgrefs,  as  unfinified.  Legebam — I  The  prae- 
was  reading  at  fame  pcy'l  time,  but  my  reading  was  then  t-^r- inkier. 
incomplete  ;  I  had  not  iinifhed  the  booh  or  the  letter.  We 
muft  here  obferve, -however,  as  we  did  with  refpeft  to 
the  prefent  tenfe,  that  although  the  prater- imperfeS  re- 
prefents  the  adtion  as pajl,  it  does  not  inform  us  in  what 


formation  on  ^very  fubjeft  ;  and  therefore  frequently  precife  portion  of  pajl  time  the  unfiniflied  action  was  go- 

fupplies  to  itfelf  what  is  not  expreffed  in  the  fpeech  of  ing  on  :  this  circumftance  muft  either  be  given  in  fepn- 

otlvers.  rate  ivords,  or  be  inferred  by  the  hearer.    If  one  fay 

Both  thefe  ways  of  afcertaining  the  precife  time  of  fimply — Legebam,  th«  perfon  to  whom  he  addreffcs  his 

the  prefent  tenfe,  are  excellently  illuftrated  by  the  ufe  of  fpeech  will  conclude,  that  the  time  of  his  reading  ia pajl 

the  word /rcy'fn/ as  applied  to^rtr^.  Take  a  familiar  ex-  with  refpedl  to  the /)rf/?'«/ //W  of  his^^fi?/^^.    But  if 


ample  : — "  His  brother  and  he  were  prefent  when  I 
read  the  letter."  It  is  at  firfl  fight  evident  that  this 
'expreffion  is  perfedlly  indefinite.  But  if  it  be  faid  — 
His  brother  and  he  v^-txt  prefent  at- your  houfe  when  I 
read  the  letter," — ^the,  place  of  a£lion  is  then  determined, 
•by  being  referred  to  a  portion  of  fpace  which  is  knoivn. 
If  no  fuch  reference  be  made,  the  perfon  who  hears 
the  fpeech  uttered  muft  either  remain  ignorant  of  the 
place  intended,  or  he  muft  afcertain  it  to  himfelf  by  in- 
ference; and  he  will  probably  infer  it  to  be  thai  in  which 
the  fpeaker  is  at  the  fme  of  his  uttering  the  indefinite 
fentence.  This  leads  us  to  obferve,  that  fuch  infer- 
ences are  not  often  made  without  fufficient  foundation. 
"Various  circumftauces  may  affiit  the  reader  or  hearer 
in  making  them,  and  prevent  all  danger  of  miftake. 
He  may  have  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  or  of  fomething 
preceding  in  the  difcourfe,  and  a  number  of  other  par- 
ticulars, to  juftify  and  warrant  his  conclufion.  Thus, 


he  ^Legebam  antequain  venifli,  he  exprefsly  ftates 
the  aftion  of  reading  ?l%  pafl  with  refpeft  to  the  time  in 
which  his  hearer  came  to  the  place  where  they  both  are  at 
the  time  of  fpeaUng.  The  time  of  Xk\t  pra:ter-imperfea  is 
always  pajl  with  refpeft  to  the  prefent  infant  when  the 
imperfett  is  ufed,  and  of  this  the  tenfe  itfelf  gives  notice  ; 
but  it  may  alfo  be  paft  with  refpeft  to  fome  ether  timcy 
and  of  this  it  conveys  no  information. 

If  we  join  two  prater-imperfeSs  together,  the  expref- 
fion will  ftate  the  co.exiftence  of  two  progreflive  ac- 
tions, both  of  vvhi-ch  were  going  on  at  a  time  pafl  in 
refpedl  of  fome  determinate  time  given  or  fuppofed.  "  Cum 
tu  fcribebas  ego  legebam  ;"  "  when  you  were  writing  I 
was  reading."  Hence  the  praster-imperfeft  has  by 
fome  grammarians  been  called  the  relative  prefent ;  a 
name  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  exclufively  appH- 
cable  to  this  tenfe.  When  the  prdter-imperfecl  is  by  the 
conjunftion  and  joined  in  the  fame  fentence  with  a 


as — "  when  I  wear  a  great  coat." 

It  is  ilritlly  demonftrable,  and  hath  by  Mr  Harris 
been  in  faft  dernonftrated,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  prefent  time.    Yet  do  we  not  only  conceive  time  as 


if  when  fitting  by  a  large  fire,  one  pronounce  the  words  phfquam-perfea,  the  two  tenfes  exprefs  two  aftions, 
■ — '*  I  am  too  warm  ;"  thofe  to  whom  he  addreffes  his  both  prior  to  the  time  of  fpeaking  ;  but  the  one  as  having 
'fpeech  are  authorized  to  conclude,  that  he  is  too  warm  continued  after  the  other  was fin'ifljed.  Thus,  dineas  fpeak* 
at  the  time  of  fpeahing,  unlefs  he  exprefsly  prevent  the  ing  of  the  deftruAion  of  Troy,  fays,  that  after  having 
drawing  of  that  conclufion  by  adding  fome  fuch  claufe    efcaped  with  his  father  and  followers,  he  returned  to 

the  city  in  queft  of  his  wife,  and  went  direAly  to  his 
own  houfe;  but  there,  continues  he,  irruerant'Danait 
et  teftum  omne  tenebant:'^ — theGreeks  had rit/herl in," 
that  aftion  zuas  over  and  completed  before  his  arrival ; 
prefent  and  exifing,  but  frequently  as  extended  to  a  very  but  the  a&.  of  '<  poflefling  the  whole  houfe,"  tenebant, 
great  degree.  We  fpeak  not  only  of  the  pnfent  itflant,    was  not  over,  but  fill  continuing. 

or  the  prefent  day,  but  alfo  of  the  prefent  year,  and  even        65.  But  it  is  necelfaiy  that  the  verb  denote  anions  phe^aorift 
'oi  Vnt prefent  century .    This  manner  of  conceiving  time    which  were  complete  ox  perfe5l  in  paf  time,  as  well  as  and  pi £e- 
is  indeed  loofe  and  unphilofophical  ;  but  it  is  fufficient    thofe  which  were  incomplete  or  imperfeS.     For  this  pur-  t£r-pe:ici5t. 
for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  language.    To  exprefs    pofe,  Greek  and  Englfflj  verbs  have  an  aori/l,  a  prater- 
time  as  it  really  is,  we  ought  to  fay,  the  pajfng  day,  the  perfa,  and  a  plufquam-perfa.    Of  thefe  the  Latin  has 
pajfmg  year,  and  the  paffing  century  ;*but  in  common  dif-    only  the  two  laft.     The  prater  pcrfa  in  that  language 
courfe       denominate  any  portion  of  time  prefent,  in    faftains  a  twofold  character :  it  performs  the  office  of 
which  the  prefent  voiv  or  inflant  is  included,  although    the  Greek  and  Engliflj  aori/l,  as  well  as  of  the  pr^ter-per" 
it  is  obvious  that /Jrt  of  that  portion  is  pafl,  and  the  fea  properly  fo  called  ;  that  is,  it  denotes  a  finilhed  ac- 
renXahider  of  it  future.    From  the  very  nature  of  time    tion  at  fome  indefinite  paf  time,  as  well  as  at  fome  time 

which  is  both  paf  and  dcfnlte. 

In  attempting  to  analyfe  the  fignificatlon  of  compleys. 
terms,  by  which  we  here  meaii  words  that  include  in 
their  fignification  a  variety  of  particulars,  it  is  of  great 


thus  conceived  to  be  prefent.,  the  tenfe  now  under  con- 
iideration- muft  reprefent  the  aftion  of  the  verb  as  com- 
menced, and  not  fnifDed :  for  as  time  is  in  continued 
fticceffion,  and  accompanies  every  adlion  ;  when  any 


aflion  is  not  commenced,  it  exilh  not  in  any  time,  though  advantage  to  have  thefe  particulars  feparately  exprefled 

it  may  exift  hereafter  in  time  which  is  notv  future;  and  by  different  ivords  in  another  language.    Now  the  En- 

U'hen  it  is  finifhed,  it  exifts  no  longer  in  time  prefent,  but  glifti  has  refolved  the  tenfes,  which  in  the  Greek  and 

in  time  paf.  Hence  the  abfurdity  of  introducing  into  a  Latin  languages  are  denominated  the  aor'fl  and  the 

theory  of  the  tenfes  an  inceptive  prefent  and  a  completive  prxter-perfeB,  by  means  of  what  are  commonly  called 

frefent ;  fct  thefe  terms  imply  each  a  dired  contra-  auxiliary  verbs,  expreffing  the  former  by  the  verb  didy 

diclion,.  juid  the  latter  by  the  verb  have.    In  examining  there- 
fore 


Chap.  IV.  !l  A 

fore  the  aorift  and  prister-perfeB,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to 
inquire  into  the  import  of  thefe  verbs. 

Did  is  evidently  the  aorijl  of  the  verb  to  do ;  a  verb  of 
'the  moft:  general  fignification,  as  it  denotes  aSion  of 
e^icry  kind.  It  expreffes  the  Jini/Joed  performance  of  fame 
a3ion,  the  completion  of  which  muft  of  courfe  have  ta- 
ken place  hi  fome  portion  oi paji  time,  *'  /  did  turite 
or  I  tvrote  (thefe  exprelEons  being  equivalent)  yefter- 
day,  a  month,  a  year  ago,"  &c.  Bat  the  import  of 
did  being  fo  very  general,  it  can  convey  no  determinate 
meaning  without  being  limited  by  the  addition  of  fome 
particular  action  ;  and  this  addition,  however  expreffed, 
is  to  be  confidered  in  the  fame  light  as  an  accufative 
cafe,  governed  by  the  aftive.verb  did\  for  it  produces 
cxaftly  the  fame  effeS.  '^yp«4'^y  fcripf,  I  did  write; 
that  is,  "  at  fame  pafl  time  I  performed  the  aSion  of 
'U'rifirg,  f  iiijhed  it." 

The  verb  haw,  which  is  included  in  the  prxter  per- 
fetl,  is  plainly  a  verb  of  the  prefent  tcnfe  dimotmg  poffef- 
Jion.  But  a  man  may  poflefs  one  thing  as  well  as 
another  ;  and  therefore  have  requires  limitation,  for  the 
very  fame  reafon  that  did  requires  it,  namely,  becaufe 
its  fignification  is  perfeBly  general.  Now  this  limita- 
tion, whatever  it  is,  muft.  be  conceived  as  the  thing 
poje/jid ;  and  in  inftances  where  have  is  limited  by  a 
noun,  this  is  obvious,  and  univerfally  acknowledged  : 
•*  I  have  a  gold  watch,"  is,  "  \  pojfefs  a  gold  watch." 
But  to  annex  the  fame  meaning  to  the  word  haVe, 
when  ufed  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  is  an  idea  we  believe 
not  common,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  thought 
whimfical  ;  yet  what  other  meaning  can  be  affixed  to 
it  ?  To  fuppcfe  that  words  have  not  each  a  radical  and 
determinate  fignification,  is  to  fuppofe  language  a  fub- 
jeft  incapable  of  philofophical  inveftigation  ;  and  to 
luppofc,  with  Mr  Harris,  that  there  are  words  entirely 
devoid  oi  fignification,  is  at  once  to  render  all  inquiries 
after  the  principles  of  grammar  nugatory  and  ridicu- 
lous. We  conceive,  then,  that  each  of  the  phrafes, 
yiyf7.px  i^'i'sKrv^  fcrippi  ep'flolani,  I  havr  ivritten  a  letter, 
is  equivalent  to  the  phrafe,  "  I  pojfefs  at  prefent  the  ji- 
ni/hed  aclion  of  writing  a  letter."  Such  an  exprefHon 
may  found  har/lj  to  the  ear,  becaufe  it  is  not  in  ufe:  but 
we  often  employ  expreffions,  to  the  precife  znd.  proper 
meaning  of  which  we  do  not  attend  ;  and  if  the  above 
be  attentively  confidered,  however  aukward  it  may  at 
firft  appear,  nothing  will  be  found  in  it  either  impro- 
per or  abfurd. 

The  aorift,  then,  we  conceive  to  fhate  an  aflion  as 
performed  and  Jinijhed  in  iovcxt  pujl  portiun  of  time  ;  whilll 
the  prater-perfe8  reprefents  the  pafl  performance  and 
completion  of  that  aftion  as  Jioiv  poffeffed.  And  here 
A^e  may  hazard  a  conjecture  why  have,  when  ufed  as 
an  auxiliary  verb,  is  always  joined  with  a  pajl  parti- 
ciple ;  whereas  did  is  joined  to  a  word  expreffing  the 
fimple  aStion  of  the  veib,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  prefent 
tnfimtive.  Of  the  expreffion,  "  I  have  written  a  let- 
ter," as  one  part,  viz.  the'  verb  have,  denotes  prefent 
time  -,  the  other  part,  viz.  written,  muft  denote  paft 
time,  to  give  notice  that  the  aftion  is  performed  and 
Jinijhed.  Did,  on  the  other  hand,  implying  pafl  time, 
has  no  occafion  for  t\\t paft  pmt  of  another  verb  to  give 
notice  of  this  circumftance ;  for  *'  I  did  itrite  a  let- 
ter," is  equivalent  to,  "  at  fome  paft  rime  I  performed 
and  finifked  the  frmple  aaion  of  writing  a  letter." 
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The  principal  diftinftion  in  pradice  between  the  (>9 
mrifl  and  prtster-pcrfeB  (for  the  difference  feems  little  l"".'"" 
in  their  real  import)  confifts  in  the  time  by  which  the^'?f^^[|,'^ 
performance  of  the  adlion  admits  of  being  particularly  hex.v}een 
fpecified.    The  prater -perfed  is  always  joined  with  a  tf~-ef»:  ten- 
pot  tion  of  time  which  includes  the  prefent  now  or  in-^^^ 
Jlant ;  for  otherwife  it  could  not  fignify,  as  it  always 
does,  the  prefent  pjfejfton  of  the  fniffjing  of  an  a£iion. 
But  the  aorift,  which  fignifies  nofuch pjfjfion,  is  as  con* 
ftantly  joined  with  a  portion  of  pafl  time  which  ex- 
cludes the  prefent  now  or  infant.    Thus  we  fay,  «  I 
have  written  a  letter  this  day,  this  week,"  &c.  but, 
"  I  wrote  a  htier  yefterday,  laft  week,"  &c. ;  and  to  in- 
terchange thefe  expreflions  of  time  in  Gi'eek  and  Engljlj, 
where  the  aorfl  tiwA  prMer-perfea  have  different  forms, 
would  be  improper.  In  Latin,  indeed,  where  they  have 
but  one  form,  the  impropriety  does  not  appear. 

66.  Befides  the  tenfes  already  examined,  which  are  The  pluf- 
expreffive  of  pajl  time,  in  moft  languages  the  verb  hasq^^n^  per-^ 
.another  tenfe  called  the  plufquam  perfeSl,  in  which, 
however,  no  difficulty  occurs  to  detain  our  attention* 

What  tht prater-imperfe£l  is  to  prefent  tetfe,  that  the 
plufquam-perfea  is  to  the  prater  perfra.  The  verb  had, 
by  which  it  is  refolved  in  Englifh,  being  evidently  the 
paft  time  have,  fufficiently  explains  its  meaning  and 
relation  to  the  other  tenfes  :  "  I  had  written  a  letter," 
is  equivalent  to  the  phrafe,  "  1  poffeffed  at  fome pafi  time 
the  finiihed  aftion  of  writing  a  letter." 

It  is  juftly  obferved  by  Dr  Beattie,  that  the  imper- 
fecl  and  plufquam-perfeft  are  very  ufeful,  and  may  be 
the  fources  of  much  elegant  expreffion  ;  and  that  if  one 
were  not  taught  to  diftinguiOi,  in  refpeft  of  meaning 
as  well  as  of  form,  thefe  tenfes  from  each  other,  and 
the  preterite  from  both,  one  could  not  pretend  to  un- 
derftand,  far  lefs  to  tranflate,  any  good  claffic  author.  yx 

67.  Having  confidered  the  tenfes  which  imply  pre-  Future  ten.- 
fent  and  paft  time,  it  now  remains  that  we  examine 

the  import  of  thofe  which  ar  e  expi-effive  of  time  y//.'ar<?. 
In  Latin  and  Enghfti  there  are  two  tenfes  for  this  pur- 
pofey  of  which  the  JrJ}  reprefents  an  adion  in  point  of 
time  as  7iot  yet  exifting,  but  as  about  to  exift  at  fome  pe- 
riod to  come  ;  but  it  does  not  bring  the  completion  of  the 
aftion  into  view.  The  other  afferts  the  futurity  of  an  ac- 
tion together  with  its  completion.  Scribam,  "  I  ffiall  be 
xvriting,"  dtnot&s future  time  and  incomplete  aSion;  for  it 
does  not  fay  whether  I  am  to  write  for  a  long  or  for  a 
fhort  time,  or  whether  I  fhali  Jnjh  what  I  promife  to 
begin.  This  part  of  the  verb,  therefore,  to  which  the 
Greek  ypa^u  corrtfponds,  is  an  imperfeS future,  and  like- 
wife  an  aorijl.  The  futurity  of  any  a£lion,  it  ftiould 
feem,  may  always  be  computed  from  the  time  of  fpeak- 
ing  ;  for  every  aftion  muft  be  future  with  refpeft  to  the 
time  at  which  its  futurity  is  declared ;  but  the  time  of 
h.s  futurity  may  be  more  precifely  fpecified  by  fixing 
on  fome  other  future  time  to  which  to  refer  it :  *'  I 
ftiall  be  writing  after 'he  ftiall  have  departed."  Shall 
or  will  refers  to  future  time  indefinitely  ;  and  write  or 
writing  refers  to-  an  aftion  which  is  indeed  to  begin  and. 
fo  far  ro  proceed,  but  of  which  nothing  is  faid  concern- 
ing the  completion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jcripfero,  I  fhall  have  written,"' 
is  a  perfen  future  denoting  complete  aftion :  for  ftjull  de- 
nottsfutur§  time ;  written ,  Jinijhed  aBion ;  dinA  have , prefent 
poJfeJftQu,    So  that  the  meaning  of  the  whble  afifertion; 
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is,  that  "  at  fome  future  period  of  time  I  fhall  pofTefs 
the  finifliedaclion  of  writing.  T\\c  completion  the  aftion, 
together  with  the  poffejjion  of  it,  is  always  future  with 
refpedl  to  the  time  of  afferthn ;  but,  with  refpedl  to 
fome  other  time  expreffed  or  underftood,  the  completion  of 
theaftion  \i, Xoht pajl :  Pronnttiste fcr'ipturumji rogavero' 
you  promife  to  write  if  I  fliall  have  aflced  you."  In 
this  fentence  the  aAion  of  ci/h'mg  is  future  with  relation 
to  the  time  of  promifmg,  but  it  is  pa/l  with  relation 
to  that  of  "juritlng.  This  tenfe  the  Latin  gram.marians 
call  the  future  of  fvljunSive  mode  ;  but  very  impro- 
perly. Thejiotice  which  it  communicates,  refpefils  not 
X.h.&ponjer  or  liberty  of  aftiag,  which,  as  will  be  feen  by 
and  bye,  is  the  eharaderiftic  oi  that  mode;  but  the  adion 
itfelf.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  ranked  among  the 
tenfes  of  the  indicative  mode  ;  for  fcripfero  is,  in  every 
fenfe,  as  really  indicati've  as  fcribam  or  fcripturus  ero. 

68.  Thefeare  all  the  tenfes,  effentially  different  from 
each  other,  which  have  place  in  the  indicative  mode  of 
any  language  with  which  we  are  acquainted  (r)  ;  but 
as  there  are  tenfes  in  the  mode  called  Subjun&ive,  which 
bear  the  fame  names  with  thofe  already  examined,  and 
which  have  yet  a  different  import,  it  will  be  necelTary  to 
confider  them  before  we  difmifs  the  fubje£l  oi  tenfes. 

Of  modes  in  general  fomething  muft  be  faid  hereaf- 
ter ;  at  prefent  we  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  mode 
with  which-we  are  now  concerned,  is  not  very  properly 
diftinguiflied  by  the  name  afligned  to  it  by  the  Latin 
gi^mmarians.  They  call  it  the  ftibjmiSive,  becaufe  it 
is  often  fubjoined  to  another  verb,  and  forms  the  fe- 
condary  claufe  of  a  fentence  :  but  the  mode  called  in- 
dicative frequently  appears  in  the  fame  circumftances. 
The  difference  between  thefe  two  modes  appears  to  us 
to  confift  in  this,  that  the  indicative  afferts  fomething 
direSly  concerning  the  aUion;  the  fvbjunBive,  fomething 
concerning  \he  po'wer  or  liberty  of  the  agent  to  perform 
it  :  for  that  the  latter  afferts  as  well  as  the  former,  ad- 
mits not  of  difpute. 

69.  The  prefent  tenfe  of  the  fubjmSive  mode,  in  the 
learned  languages,  anfwefs  to  the  Englifh  auxiliaries 
may  and  can.  Let  us  confider  thefe  a  little. — May  is 
evidently  a  verb  of  the  prefent  tenfe  denoting  liberty. 
When  1  affert  that  I  may  <wriley  I  give  notice  that  "  I 
am  under  no  compulfion  to  abflain  from  writing  that 
there  is  no  impediment  from  ivithout  by  which  1  am 
reflrained  from  writing.  Can  is  alfo  a  verb  of  the  prefent 
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tenfe,  exprellive  internal pbioef  or fkill,  '*  I  write" 
is  equivalent  to — '*  There  is  nothing  in  myfetf  which 
incapacitates  me  for  performing  the  operation  of  wri- 
ting." This  verb  feems  originally  to  have  denoted 
knowledge  or fhilly  and  to  have  been  afterwards  extended 
to  (igm^Y  pouter  or  ability  any  kind.  There  is  little 
doubt  of  its  being  the  fame  with  the  old  Englifh  verb 
to  con,  which  fignifies  to  know. — The  difference  between 
the  import  of  thefe  two  verbs  may  and  can  will  be  beft 
perceived  in  a  familiar  example.  Suppofe  we  fay  to 
one  of  our  tranfcribers,  "  You  may  vinle  a  treatife  on 
grammar,"  to  which  he  returns  for  anfwer  *'  I  cannot:'* 
our  affertion  evidently  fuppofes  him  at  liberty  to  write 
the  treatife;  his  anfwer  implies,  that  he  is  -unable  or  w«- 
Jhilled  to  do  it.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  pre- 
fent tenfe  of  this  mode  contains  a  declaration  of  prefent 
liberty,  ability,  or  fkill',  and  its  other  tenfes  will  be  found 
to  have  reference  to  the  fame  capacities. 

The  obfervation  is  here  to  be.  repeated  which  was 
enlarged  upon  under  the  prefent  of  the  indicative.  The 
liberty  or  abili-y  fignified  by  this  tenfe  is  always  repre- 
fented  as  pref  nt ;  but  the  time  of  this  prefence  is  inck' 
finite.    If  no  particular  time  be  fpecified,  we  generally  re- 
fer  it  to  the  time  of fpeaking ;  but  another  point  may  be 
given  from  which  we  are  to  compute.    "  When  he 
fhall  have  fmifhed,  you  may  then  proceed  as  you  pro- 
pofe."    Here  the  liberty  of  proceeding  is  flated  as  pre- 
fent, not  at  the  time  of  fpeaking,  but  at  the  time  of  his 
fn'ifhing,  which  is  future  to  the  time  of  fpeaking.  But 
though  the  liberty,  ability,  or Jkill,  denoted  by  this  tenfe, 
be  reprefented  as  prefent,  the  adion  itfelf  is  liated  as 
contingent ;  for  it  is  not  neceffary  that  a  man  fhould  per- 
form an  adion  becaufe  he  has  the  capacity  to  perform  it. 

From  this  idea  of  the  prefent  of  the  fubjunSive  fome 
of  its  mofl  peculiar  ufes  feem  capable  of  being  explain- 
ed.— And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  appears  to  have  a  near 
affinity  with  the  future  oi  the  indicative  ;  infomuch  that 
In  many  inftances  they  may  be  ufed  promifcuoufly. 
Without  materially  altering  the  effedl  of  the  exprefTion, 
we  may  fay,  '*  Dico  me  fafturum  effe  quae  imperet,'"  or 
"  quae  imperabit.'^  The  reafon  of  this,  perhaps,  may 
be,  that  with  refpeft  to  us,  futurity  and  contingency  are 
in  moft  cafes  neat'iy  the  fame,  both  being  involved  in 
equal  obfcurity;  and  therefore  it  is  often  of  little  con- 
fequence  which  mode  of  exprelTion  we  employ. 

Secondly,  The  prefent  of  the  fubjunSive  is  ufed  to  de- 
note 


(r)  On  this  point  we  fubfcribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  elegant  and  ingenious  Dr  Beattie. — "  It  will  perhaps 
occur  (fays  he),  that  there  are  two  Greek  tenfes,  of  which  I  have  given  no  account ;  namely,  the  fecond  aorifl,  and 
-  the  fecond  future.  The  truth  is,  that  I  confider  them  as  unneceflary.  Their  place,  for  any  thing  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  might  at  all  times  be  fupplied  by  the^?j/?  ^(jr^/?  and  the frfl future.  Some  grammarians  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  frfl  aorifl  fignifies  time  pafl  in  general,  and  the  fecond,  indefinite  time  pafl ;  and  that  the  firfl  future 
denotes  a  nearer,  and  the  fecond  a  more  remote  futurity.  But  this,  I  apprehend,  is  mere  conjefture,  unfupported  by 
.proof:  and  therefore  I  incline  rather  to  the  fentiraents  of  thofe  who  teach,  that  the  fecond  future  and  the  fecond 
aorifl  have  no  meaning  different  from  the  firfl  future  and  thefrfl  aotift }  and  that  they  are  the  prefent  and  imper- 
feao({ome  obfolete  theme  oi  the  yerh,  ^nd,  when  the  other  theme  came  into  ufe,  happened  to  be  retained  for 
the  fake  of  variety  perhaps,  or  by  accident,  with  z  preterite  znd  fukire  fignification.  Be  this  as  it  will,  as 
thefe  tenfes  are  peculiar  to  the  Greek,  and  have  nothing  correfponding  to  them  in  other  tongues,  we  need  not 
.fcruple  to  overlook  them  as  fuperfluous." — The  Theory  of  Language,  Part  II.  Chap.  ii. 

To  thefe  judicious  obfervations  we  have  nothing  to  add,  but  that  they  acquire  no  fmall  degree  of  confirma- 
-tion  from  this  circumflance,  that  there  are  many  Greek  verbs  which  have  no  fecond  future,  and  which  are  yet 
employed  to  denote  every  poflible  modification  of  future  time,  Of  tht  paulo-po/t  futurum  of  the  Gree^  we  have 
^  takea 


note  the  right  wKicli  a  perfon  is  poffeffed.  *'  I  may, 
or  I  can,  fell  this  book."  This  application,  which 
llr  Priejilcy  confiders  as  the  primary  fignitication  of  the 
tejife,  is  eafily  deduced,  or  rather  follows  immediately, 
from  the  foregoing  account  of  its  import.  For  if  one 
be  under  nar^lraint,  either  external  or  internal,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  performing  an  adlion,  he  has  furely  a 
rl^ht  to  perform  it. 

Thirdly,  'The  prefeiit  of  iht  fuhjtinBive  is  often  ufed 
to  fignify  command  or  requejl;  as  when  one  fays,  *'  You 
may  give  my  comphments  to  fuch  a  perfon."  This  ufe 
of  the  tenle  under  consideration  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  a  defire  to  /often  the  harpmefs  of  a  command,  by 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  claim.ing  fiiperiority.  When 
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fuejunSive  of  the  verb  do  ;  for  it  is  nonfetife  t6  talk  of 
liberty,  with  refpeft  to  the  performance  of  an  adion, 
which,  at  the  time  of  fpeaking,  is  fuppofed  to  be  pajl 
and  completed.  What  then  is  the  import  of  the  phrale? 
We  are  perfuaded  that  it  is  elliptical,  and  that  th^ 
word  fay  or  ajfirm  is  underftood  :  '*  I  may  (fay  that  I) 
have  done  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing  in  my  time  ;"  for  li- 
berty or  contingency  can  relate  to  actions  only  as  they 
are  conceived  to  ht  prefent  or  future.  ^5 

72.  Of  all  the  tenfes,  the  moft  complex  is  the pluf-  The  pluf- 
quam-perfe£l oi  this  mode.    It  combines    pq/l  and  a y^.  <luam-per->  - 
tttre  time  with  a  jin'tflded  action.    It  may  be  confidered^^*^* 
as  the pajl timehoth  of  the  perfe3  future  and  of  the pra-  ■ 
ter  perfeS,  of  the  fubjimSive :  for  it  reprefents  an  adtion, 


a  ;man  uttora  tlie  above  fentence,  he  certainly  utters  no   future  and  contingent  at  fome  pajl  time,  as  Jinijhed  before 


The  prx- 
ter-imper 


command,  but  only  ajferts  that  the  perfon  to  whom  he 
fpeaks  has  liberty  or  power  to  do  him  a  favour.  This 
aflertion,  however,  may  contain  no  neiv  information', 
and  therefore  the  perfon  addrtjfed,  reflefting  upon  the 
intention  of  the  fpeaker  in  making  it,  infers  that  it  indi- 
cates a  nvifh  or  deftre  that  '*  his  compliments  Ihould 
be  made  to  fuch  a  perfon." 

70.  Of  the  fubjunSive  as  well  as  of  the  indicative,  the 
pneter-imperfeS  IS  evidently  the  pajl  time  of  the  prefent. 
As  the  latter  alTerts  liberty,  or  ability,  to  perform  fome 
aftion,  as  exifting  at  prefent,  the  former  afiertsthe  fame 
liberty  or  ability  to  have  exi/led  in  time  pajl ;  but  the 
precife  portion  of  time  patt,  in  which  thefe  capacities 
exifted,  mull  be  fpecified  by  other  words,  or  it  will 
remain  unhwum.  Thus  in  the  following  fentence,. 
*'  Dixi  me  fadurum  effe  quse  imperaret,"  the  time  of 
imperaret  is  referred  to  that  of  dixi '  the  perfon  having 
the  right  to  command,  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  it  at 
the  time  when  the  other  faid  that  he  would  obey.  This 
tenfe,  as  well  as  the  prefent,  ftates  the  adlion  going 
en  and  incomplete  ;  and  alfo  as  future  with  refped  to  the 
liberty  or  ability  to  perform  it.  It  is  rendered  into 
EnglJJj  by  the  verbs  could  or  might ;  of  which  the  Jirjl 
is  the  pafl  time  of  can,  the  fecond  of  may. 

From  the  near  affinity  which  the  prefent  of  the  fub' 
junSive  has  to  the  future  of  the  indicative,  the  tenfe 
now  under  confideration  appears,  in  many  inftances,  as 
the  pall  time  of  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former.  Thus 
Dixi  me  faSurum  qua  imperaret,  may  be  rendered  **  I  faid 
that  I  would  do  whatever  he  might,  or  whatever  he 
Jljould,  command." 

71.  Of  the  prater-perfeSi,  it  is  fuificlent  to  obferve, 
6r-perfei5t.  that  as  the  prefent  Hates  the  agent  as  at  liberty  to  be 

performing  an  tmjini/fjed  a^lion;  fo  this  tenfe  ftates  him 
as  at  liberty  to  perform  an  aftion  confidered  as Jini/loed. 
**  I  may  be'  luriting  a  letter  when  you  come,  i.  e.  I  am 
at  .liberty  to  be  ivriting  a  letter  when  you  come."  I  may 
have  written  a  letter  when  you  come,"  i.  e.  I  am  at  li- 
berty to  be  in  pojfejfion  of  the  jinijhed.  aSion  of  writing  a. 
letter  when  you  come.  ' 

It  is  a  common  mode  of  expreffion  to  fay,  **  I  may 
have  djonc  fuch.  or  fuch  a  thing  in  my  time,"  when  he 
Viho  fpeaks  can  have  little  doubt  whether  he  has  done 
the  thing  or  not.    In  that  cafe,  the  words  may  have 
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another  period Jpecified ;  which  period  therefore,  though 
pcjl  at  the  time  of  j'peaUng,  was  itfelf future  with  refpe£l 
to  the  time  when  the  futurity  or  contingency  of  the 
action  exijled.  "  Promififti  te  fcripturum  fuilTc  fi  rogaf- 
fem  /"  "  You  promifed  that  you  would  write,  if  I 
fhould  have  aflced  you."  Here  the  futurity  of  the  ac- 
tion of  ajking,  which  is  reprefented  as  complete  an^fnjh' 
ed,  is  Hated  as  co-exijling  with  the  paji  promife  ;  but  the 
a3ion  itfelf  m\x'^  he  pojlerior  to  that  promife:  it  is  how- 
ever fuppofed  to  be  pajl  with  refpeft  to  the  aftion  of 
•writing,  which  is  alio  pojlerior  to  the  promife. 

73.  Before  we  difmils  the  fubjed  of  tenfes,  it  may  Qp  j^'^'j^^j^y.,.- 
not  be  improper  jull  to  mention  number  an^ perfon  ;  for  and  perfoa**  ' 
thefe  have  place  in  every  tenfe  of  the  verb  in  the  learn- 
ed languages,  and  in  many  tenfes  even  of  the  Englifh 

verb.  They  cannot,  however,: be  deemed  ejfential  to  the 
verb;  for  ajfirmaiion  is  the  fame,  •  whether  it  be  made 
hy  you,  by  mf,  or  by  a  perfon,  or  whether  it  be 

made  by  o«e  man  or  by  a  thoufand.  The  moft  that 
can  be  faid  is,  that  verbs  in  the  more  elegant  languages 
are  provided  with  a  variety  of  terniinations  which  re- 
fpeft  the  number  and  perfon  of  every  fubjtantive,  that 
we  may  know  with  more  precifion,  in  a  complex  fen- 
tence, each  particular  fubftance  with  its  attendant  verbal 
attributes,  ,The  fame  may  be  faid  of  fex  with  refpeft 
to  adjectives.  They  have  terminations  which  vary  as 
they  refped:  beings  male  or  female,  though  it  is  paft 
difpute  that  fubjlances  alone  are  fufceptible  of /ex.  Wc 
therefore  pafs  over  thefe  matters,  and  all  of  like  kind,  as 
being  rather  among  the  elegancies  oi particular  languages ^ 
and  therefore  to  be  learned  from  the  particular  gram- 
mar of  each  tongue,  than  among  the  ej'cntials  of  lan- 
guage ;  which  efentials  alone  are  the  fubjedl  of  inquiry 
in  a  treatife  on  univerfal  grammar.  • 

74.  Befides  tenfes,  number,  and  perfon,  in  every  tongue  , 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  verbs  are  fubjed,  to  ano- 
ther variation,  which  grammarians  have  agreed  to  call 
Modes.  Of  modes,  as  of  tenfes,  it  has  been  warmly  dif- 
puted  whether  or  not  they  be  eflential  to  language. 
The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  the  only  part  of  the  verb 
abfolutely  necejfary  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating 
thought  is  t\xe  indicative- mode ;  for  all  the  others,  as 
has  been  well  obferved  by  Dr  Gregory,  are  refolvable, 
by  means  of  additional  verbs  and  a  word  denoting  the 
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cannot  be  qonfidered  as  the  preter-perfed,  of  the  .  aftion  of  the  primary  verb,  into  circuitous  expreffions 

which 


taken  no.  notice,  becaufe  it  is  found  only  in  t\\e pajjtve  voice;  to  which  if  it  were  neceflary,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
would  be  Deceffary  in  c/Z  voiceS;.  aj  a  man  may  be  about  to  aQ  as  well  as  to y^^sr  immediately* 
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which  fully  convey  their  meaning  (s).    But  fuch  cx-  truth  is,  that  the  ajfert'ton  implied  in  this  mode,  the* 

preffions  continually  repeated  would  make  language  It  is  not  concerning  the  fame  thing,  is  equally  pa/fthe  and 

very  prolix  and  wholly  inaniraated  ;  for  which  reafon,  abfolute  with  that  conveyed  by  the  indicative.    An  eX' 

the  import  of  each  of  the  commonly  received  modes  is  ample  quoted  by  himCelf  fliould  have  fet  him  right  as 

a  fubjeil  worthy  of  the  philologift's  Invedigation.    A-  to  ihis  matter  : 

bout  the  number  of  modes,  whether  neceifary  or  only  Sedtadtus  pafdf, pojftt  corvus,  haberet 

expedient,  as  well  as  about  the  import  of  each,  the  wri-  dapis,  life. 

ters  on  grammar  have  differed  in  opinion.   Mr  Harris,  Who  does  not  feel  that  the  affertlon  contained  in  ha- 
beret, is  as  abfolute  and  pfiti've  as  any  alTertion  what- 


one  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  thofe  writers,  has  enu 
n>erated  four  modes  of  the  verb,  befides  the  infinitive ; 
viz.  The  INDICATIVE  or  declarative,  to  affert  ivhat 
tve  think  certain  ;  the  potential  or  subjunctive, ybr 
the  purpofes  of  ivhate'ver  ive  think  contingent ;  the  int  er- 
rogative, when  loe  are  doubtful,  to  procure  us  informa- 
tion', and  the  requisitive,  to  a-ffijius  in  the  gratification 
of  our  volitions.  The  requifitive  too,  according  to  him, 
appears  under  two  diilinft  fpecies;  either  as  it  is  impe- 
rative to  inferiors,  or  precative  to  fuperiors. 

For  eftabllfhlng  fuch  a  variety  of  modes  as  this,  no 
fort  of  foundation  whatever  appears.  The  fame  rea- 
foning  which  induced  the  author  to  give  us  an  interro- 
gative and  requfitlve  mode,  might  have  made  him  give 
us  a  hortative,  a  diffuafive,  a  volltlve,  and  innumerable 
other  modes,  with  which  no  language  is  acquainted. 
But  befides  perplexing  his  reader  with  ufelefs  dlftinc- 
tions,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr  Harris  has 


75.  Perhaps  we  may  be  aflced  to  define  what  wc 
mean  by  a  mode.  We  know  not  that  we  can  define 
it  to  uuiverfal  fatlsfadlion.  Thus  much,  however, 
feems  to  be  obvious,  that  thofe  variations  which  are 
called  modes  do  not  Imply  different  modifications 
of  the  action  of  the  verb.  Amo,  AmEu,  AmA^  do 
not  fignify  modes  of  loving  ;  for  modes  of  loving  are, 
loving  MUCH,  loving  little,  loving  long,  &c. — Shalt 
we  then  get  over  the  difficulty  by  faying,  with  Mr 
Harris,  that  "  modes  exhibit  fome  way  or  other  the 
foul  and  its  affeSlons  P"  This  Is  certainly  true  :  but  it 
is  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ;  for  it  does  not  diftinguifh 
the  meaning  of  mode  from  the  objeft  of  language  In  ge- 
neral, all  languages  being  intended  to  exhibit  the  foul 
and  its  aJfeStlons. 

Grammatical  modes  of  verbs  have  been  defined  by  Mode  de-] 


fallen  Into  fome  miftakes  with  regard  to  the  import  of    Dr  Gregory  to  be  *'  concife  modes  of  expreffing  fome  of  fined. 


thofe  modes  which  are  univerfally  acknowledged.  Ac 
cording  to  him,  affertlon  Is  the  charafterlftic  of  the  Indi- 
cative, and  that  which  diftingulfhes  It  from  xhe  fubjunc- 
tive  or  potential:  but  this  is  certainly  not  true,  for  with- 
-out  an  affertlon,  the  verb  cannot  be  ufed  In  any  mode. 
Of  this  the  learned  author,  indeed,  feems  to  have  been 


thofe  combinations  of  thoughts  which  occur  moll  fre- 
quently, and  are  moft  important  and  llriking."  This 
is  a  juft  obfervatlon  ;  but  perhaps  he  would  have  given 
a  more  complete  definition  had  he  faid,  that  grammati- 
cal modes  of  verbs  are  concife  modes  of  expreffing  fome  of 
thofe  combinations  of  thoughts  which  occur  mofl  frequently  y 
aware,  when  he  obferved  of  the  fubjutiSive  mode,  that  it    and  of  which  assertion  is  an  effentlal  part  (t).  Thij 
is  employed  "  when  we  do  notflrialy  affert,"  and  that    indeed  feems  to  be  the  real  account  of  the  matter, 
**it  implies  but  a  d'wi/Wj  and  conjeaural  affertlon."  The    efpeclally  if  our  notion  of  the  nature  of  verb  be  well 
N°  142.  founded, 


(s)  The  Imperative,  for  inftance,  may  be  refolved  into  a  verb  of  commanding  in  the  firft  perfon  of  the  prefent 
of  the  Indicative,  and  a  word  denoting  the  adlon  of  the  primary  verb,  commonly  called  the  Infinitive  mode  of 
that  verb.  Thus,  /  nunc  et  verfus  tecum  medltare  canoros,  and  "  Juheo  te  nunc  ire  ct  tecum  meditari,"  &c. 
are  fentences  of  the  very  fame  import.  The  fubjunSlve  may  be  i-efolved  in  the  fame  manner  by  means  of  a  verb 
denoting  power  or  capacity  ;  for  credam,  and  poffum  credere,  may  be  often  ufed  Indifferently.  The  indicative  mode^ 
however,  is  not  thus  convertible  with  another  verb  of  affirming  in  the  firjl perfon  of  the  prefent  of  the  Indicative 
and  a  word  denoting  the  aftion  of  the  primary  verb  ;  for  Tltlus  fcrlblt,  "  Titius  writes,"  is  not  of  the  fame  import 
with  dlco  Tltlum  fcrlbere,  quod  Tltlus  fcrlhat,  "  I  fay  that  Titius  writes  "  The  firft  of  thefe  fentences,  as  has  been 
already  fhown,  contains  but  one  affertlon  ;  the  fecond  obvioufly  contains  two.  Titius  writes,  is  equivalent  to 
Titius  is  writing;  I  fay  that  Titius  writes,  is  equivalent  to  /  am  faying  that  Titius  is  writing.  The  reafon  why 
the  Imperative  and  fubjunStlve  are  refolvable  into  expreflions  into  which  the  indicative  cannot  be  refolved,  will  be 
feen  when  the  import  of  each  of  thofe  modes  Is  afcertained. 

(t)  Every  verb,  except  the  fimple  verb  am,  art,  is,  &c.  cxprefTes  without  modes  a  combination  of  thoughts, 
'vtx.  affrmatlon  and  an  attribute.  The  affirmation,  however,  alone  Is  effentlal  to  the  verb,  for  the  attribute 
may  be  exprefled  by  other  words.  It  is  Indeed  extremely  probable,  that,  in  the  earlleft  ages  of  the  world,  the 
affirmation  and  attribute  were  always  expreffed  by  different  words ;  and  that  afterwards,  for  the  fake  of  con- 
cifenefs,  one  word,  compounded  perhaps  of  thefe  two,  was  made  to  exprefs  both  the  affirmation  and  the  at- 
tribute :  hence  arofe  the  various  claffes  of  verbs,  aSlve,  paffive,  and  neuter.  Of  a  procefs  of  this  kind  there 
are  evident  figns  in  the  Greek  and  fome  other  tongues.  But  the  improvers  of  language  flopped  not  here.  The 
fame  love  of  concifenefs  induced  them  to  modify  the  compound  verb  Itfelf,  that  it  might  exprefs  various  com- 
binations of  thought  ftill  more  complex:  but  in  all  thefe  combinations  a/fertion  was  of  neceffity  included;  for  if 
the  word  had  ceafed  to  affert,  it  would  have  ceafed  to  be  a  verb  of  any  kind. 

Soon  after  this  fhort  note  was  written,  and  the  whole  article  finilhed  for  the  prefs,  we  accidentally  met  with 
Plckbourn's  Dlffertation  on  the  Engllfh  Verb.  Of  that  work  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  give  a  character.  Such  of 
our  readers  as  fhall  perufe  it,  will  fee  that  on  many  points  wc  differ  widely  in  opinion  from  the  author  ;  but  we 
have  no  painful  apprehenfion  of  any  comparifon  which  may  be  made.  It  gives  us  pleafure,  however,  to  find, 
3  that 
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founded, — that  its  ejfence  confifts  in  affirmation.  And  in 
this  opinion  we  are  the  more  confirmed,  from  a  con- 
viction that  no  man  ever  employs  language  on  any  occa- 
Jio7i  but  for  the  purpofe  of  iiffirmlng  fomething.  The 
fpeaker  may  affirm  fomething  direftly  of  the  aS'ion  it- 
feJf;  fomething  of  the  agent's  poiver  or  capacity  to  per- 
form it ;  or  fomething  of  his  own  clejtre  that  it  fhould 
be  performed,  &c. — but  ftill  he  muft  ciffirm. 
All     d         If  this  be  fo,  then  are  all  the  modes  equally  indica- 
equallyin-  ^^"^^  "^^J      indicative     perceptions,  and  others 

dicstive.  of  volitions ;  but  ftill  they  all  contain  indications.  On 
this  idea  the  three  foregoing  modes  of  amo  \v\)\  be  thus 
diftinguifhed.  When  a  man  indicates  Ms  prejent  feeling- 
of  the  paffion  of  love,  he  ufes  the  firft  ;  when  he  in- 
dicates his  prefent  capacity  of  feeling  it,  he  ufes  the 
Jecond',  and  when  he  indicates  his  prefent  de/tre  that  the 
perfon  to  whom  he  is  fpeaking  would  entertain  that 
paffion,  he  ufes  the  third. 

76.  As  to  what  Mr  Harris  calls  the  interrogative 
mode,  he  himfelf  obferves  that  it  has  a  near  affinity  to 
the  indicative.  It  has  in  fact  not  only  a  near  ajjinity 
to  it,  but,  as  far  as  language  is  concerned,  there  is  not 
between  the  one  and  the  other  the  flighteil  difference. 
For,  in  turitten  language,  take  away  the  mark  of  in- 
terrogation, and,  in  fpohen  language,  the  peculiar  tone  of 
voice,  and  the  interrogative  and  indicative  modes  appear 
precifely  the  fame.  That  fuch  lliould  be  the  cafe  is  ex- 
tremely natured. 

To  illuftrate  this,  let  us  for  once  fpeak  in  the  fin- 
VoL.VIII.  Part  1. 
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gular  number,  and  conceive  one  of  our  readers  to  be 
prefent.  I  affert  a  thing,  taking  the  truth  of  it  for 
granted ;  but  if  you  know  me  to  be  wrongs  1  prefume 
that  you  will  fet  me  right :  in  this  cafe,  aifeition  pro- 
duces the  fame  efFeft  interrogation.  Inftances  perpe- 
tually occur  in  common  converfation.  An  acquaint- 
ance fays  to  me — "  You  took  a  ride  this  morning:" 
I  anfwer  jvi'j  or  no  according  to  the  cafe  ;  and  the  fame 
effeft  is  produced  as  if  he  had  fiid — "  Did  you  take 
a  ride  this  morning  ?"  In  this  way,  at  firft,  would 
fimple  affcrtions  be  employed  to  procure  information 
wanted.  Fecifli — you ^//V fuch  a  thing;  feciftiw^? — you 
did  it  not: — either  would  produce  the  proper  reply, 
and  the  information  wanted  would  be  gained  (u). 
This  being  obferved  as  language  improved,  men  would 
accompany  fuch  a  fentence  with  a  peculiar  of  voice, 
or  other  marks,  to  fignify  more  unequivocally  that 
they  wanted  information,  or  that  fuch  information  was 
the  only  object  of  their  fpeech.  Farther  progrefs  in  re- 
finement would  lead  them  to  alter  the  pofition  of  the 
Hvords  of  a  fentence  when  they  meant  to  afk  a  que/Hon, 
as  we  do  in  Englifh,  faying  {when  we  affert),  "  Ton 
have  read  Euripides  ;"  (when  we  interrogate),  "  Havs 
you  read  Euripides  ?" 

In  Greek  and  Latin,  queftions  are  aflced  commonly 
enough  by  the  particles  and  an.  Thefe  particles  we- 
know  to  be  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Englifti  particle 
if,  at  leaft  to  the  fenfe  in  which  that  particle  is  com- 
monly taken.  An  fecfli  is  "  If  you  did  it and  the  fen- 
I  tence 


that  his  notions  refpe£ling  the  origin  of  fuch  verbs  as  exprefs  at  once  affertion  and  an  attribute,  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  which  had  occuiTcd  to  ourfelves. 

"  The  copula  is  appears  (fays  Mr  Pickbourn)  to  have  been  coeval  with  language  itfelf.  But  we  have  not 
the  fame  evidence  to  convince  us,  that  that  muft  ncceffarily  have  been  the  cafe  of  any  other  finite  verb  ;  for 
the  copula  is,  containing  only  an  affirmation,  is  much  more  fimple  than  a  verb  which  unites  in  one  word  both 
an  attribute  and  an  affirmation.  Since  therefore  people,  in  their  firft  attempts  to  expreis  their  ideas  by  words, 
would  fcarcely  think  of  any  thing  more  than  what  was  abfolutely  necedary,  it  is  probable  they  would  be  fome 
time  before  they  invented  any  other  word  containing  in  itfelf  an  affertion  ox  affirmation;  for  they  would  not  very 
early  think  of  contriving  words  fo  complex  in  their  nature  as  to  include  in  them  both  the  name  of  an  atlion  and  an 
affertion. 

"  I  conjefture,  that  the  firft  mode  of  expreffing  aSions  or  paffions  would  be  by  participles  or  verbal  nouns,  i.  e. 
words  fignifying  the  names  of  the  anions  m paffion s  they  wanted  to  defcribe ;  and  thefe  words,  connefted  with 
their  fubjeft  by  the  copula  is,  might  in  thofe  rude  beginnings  of  language  tolerably  well  fupply  the  place  of 
verbs:  e.g.  from  obferving  the  operations  of  nature,  fuch  words  as  rain  or  raining,  thunder  or  thundering,  would  fooa 
be  invented ;  and  by  adding  the  copula  is,  they  would  fay,  thundering  or  thunder  is  or  is  not,  raining  or  rain  is  ;  which, 
by  the  rapidity  of  pronunciation,  might  in  time  form  the  verbs  rains,  thunders,  &c.  The  obfervation  of  their  ow:i 
actions,  or  the  actions  of  the  animals  around  them,  would  foon  increafe  their  ftock  of  ideas,  and  p\it  them  upon 
contriving  fuitable  expreffions  for  them.  Hence  might  arife  fuch  words  as  thefe;  Jleep  or  feeping,  fl  and  ov 
flanding,  run  or  running,  bite  or  biting,  hurt  or  hurting:  and  by  joining  thefe  to  fubftantives  by  means  of  the  co- 
pula is,  they  might  form  fuch  fen tences  as  thefe, — Lion  is  fleeping,  or  perhaps /i^/w  fleep  is,  f  and  is.  Sec.  which 
would  foon  be  contracted  into  lion  fleeps,  flands,  runs,  bites,  hurts,  &c.  Thus  our  little  iniulated  family  might 
become  poffiffed  of  verbs  including  an  attribute  and  an  affirmation  in  one  word." 

I'hi.i  account  of  the  origin  of  active,  pafjive,  and  neuter  verbs,  is  certainly  ingenious  ;  and,  in  our  opinion, 
it  is  not  more  ingenious  than  juft  when  applied  to  the  Greek  and  other  ancient  languages,  though  it  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  Engl; fir :  but  it  feems  to  be  quite  irreconcileable  with  the  definition  oi  verb,  which  the  author 
h'ts  a  'opted  from  Bifldop  Loivth ;  and  indeed  with  every  other  definition  except  that  which  nicikes  the  efience- 
oi  verb  to  conull  In  fnvple  affirmation. 

(u)  Of  a  queftlon  put  in  the  form  of  an  affertion  we  have  a  remarkable  inftance  in  the  Oofpel  of  St  Mat- 
thew. When  Chrift  flood  before  Pilate,  the  governor  aikcd  hira,  faying,  "  li^a-i'^'.u;  r<^t  louf^iav.  That 
his  fentence  wa rronounced  with  a  view  to  obtain  fome  anfwer,  is  evident  from  the  context ;  yet  it  is  as  plain- 
ly an  affirmation,  though  uttered  probably  in  a  fcoffing  tone,  as  the  ferious  confcffioii  of  Nathaniel,  n  .> 
^■j.<Tfkvji  70V  iy^^r)k.  Had  not  the  queftion  been  put  in  this  form,  which  affirts  Chrift  to  be  the  king  of  the 
Jewf.,  -the  reply  could  not  have  been  2u  Ki-yti^  •  for  without  an  affertion  the  governor  would  \vdve  faid  nothing. 
See  Dr  Campbell's  Tranflation  of  the  Cofpels^  where  the  form  ufed  in  the  original  is  with  great  propriety  retaiiitd 
in  the  vcrfion. 
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tcnce  may  either  be  an  abb\-eviatIon  for  die  an  fecijliy 
tell  me  if  you  did  it  ;"  or  an  may  perhaps  be,  as 
if  certainly  is,  the  imperative  mode  of  fome  obfolete 
verb  equivalent  to  give;  and  In  that  cafe,  an  fecijii  will 
be  a  complete  interrogative  fentence,  fignifylng,  *'  you 
did  it,  giue  that." — But  of  the  interrogative  mode  of  Mr 
Harris  have  fald  enough  ;  perhaps,  our  readers  will 
think,  too  much,  fince  it  is  a  ufelefs  diftinftlonnot  found 
in  any  language.  It  will,  however,  be  proper  to  fayfome- 
thlng  of  precative  mode,  as  far  as  it  is  the  fame  with 
the  optative  mode  of  the  Greek  grammarians.  And, 

77.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  clearer,  than  that 
the  Greek  optative  conftitutes  no  diftinSl  mode  of  the 
verb,  whatever  meaning  be  annexed  to  the  word  mode. 
The  different  tenfes  of  the  optative  are  evidently  no- 
thing but  the  pajl  times  of  the  correfponding  tenfes  of  the 
fubjuuBive.  Prtef.  fub.  1-1;^^',  I  may  ftrike.  Prsef.  opt. 
TV7rhi/xt,  I  migvt  ftrike,  &c.  This  is  proved  to  be  in- 
dubitably the  cafe  by  the  uniform  praAIce  of  the 
Greek  writers.  Examples  might  be  found  without 
number  were  one  to  read  In  fearch  of  them.  The  fol- 
lowing fenlence  will  illuftrate  our  meaning  : 
'A6»vai&<  (va  iSowSaj-;  toic  Apyuoi;^  "  the  Athenians  come 
that  they  may  a0  the  Arglves."  Here  the  leading 
verb  E'p;^;ov73t/  being  of  the  prefent  tenfe,  the  dependent 
verb  /3oD6aio-(  js  the  prefent  fubjunSive.  But  change  the 
former  to  the  pafi  time,  and  the  latter  muft  alfo  be 

changed.      'apKOvio  'Afluvaioi  /va  fionSoi'iv  TOig  'ApysiOi;^  <<  the 

Athenians  came  that  they  might  ajjifl  the  Arglves." 
Here  It  Is  plain  that/^snBorE^,  the  prefent  of  the  optative^ 
is  the  pajl  time  of  /3o"0w£r/,  the  prefent  of  the  fubjunSive; 
and  the  fame  In  other  inftances. 

It  Is  almoft  unneceffary  to  add,  that  when  this  mode 
is  employed  to  denote  a  wi/Z*,  the  wifh  is  not  exprejfed 
by  the  verb,  but  is  underflood.  Such  abbreviated  expref- 
fions  to  denote  a  wllh  are  common  in  all  languages. 
Thus,  in  Greek, 

' EnTipaxt  Tlpix/x.010  TTOKtV,  &C. 

fignlfies,  "  The  gods  might  give  you  (or,  as  we  fay  in 
Engllfh,  changing  the  pofition  of  the  verb,  might  the 
gods  give  you  J  to  dcftroy,"  &c.  So  in  Latin,  Ut  te  omnes 
dii  deaque perdant,  "  That  all  the  gods  and  goddeffes  may 
curfe  you  !"  Again,  in  Engllfh,  "  O  that  my  head 
were  waters  !"  &c.  In  all  thefe,  and  fuch  like  fenten- 
ces,  the  words  equivalent  to  I  ivi/h,  I  pray,  are  under- 
ftood.  In  Greek  a  nvi/h  is  fometlmcs  introduced  by 
the  particle  "  or       if;  as  in  Homer, 

"  If  It  had  been  your  fate  not  to  be  born,  or  to  die 
unmarried!"  The  fupplement  is,  "  It  would  have  been 
happy  for  your  country,"  or  fome  fuch  thing.  In 
like  manner,  a  poor  perfon  not  uncommonly  intreats 
a  favour  by  faying,  Sir,  if  you  would  be  fo  good  !" 
Here  he  fops  ;  but  the  completion  of  his  fentence  is, 
«*  It  would  make  me  happy."   In  all  thefe  cafes  a  <wijb 
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is  not  formally  expreffed  by  the  fpcaker,  but  Inferred  by 
the  hearer.  They  are  therefore  inftances  of  that  ten- 
dency which  mankind  unlverfally  difcover  to  abbrevi- 
ate their  language,  efpecially  in  cafes  where  the  palliona" 
or  feelings  are  intcrefted. 

78.  The  interrogative  and  optative  modes  being  fet 
afide  as  fupcrfluous,  it  would  appear  from  our  invefti- 
gatlon,  that  the  real  diJlinS  modes  of  the  verb,  which  ^threc 
are  found  in  the  moft  copious  and  varied  language,  are  modes  ne- 
only  three',  the  indicative,  the  fubjunSive,  and  the ceffary.the 
perative  :  and  that  thefe  are  all  that  can  be  conlidered  "^'^.•cative,. 
as  neceffary  ;  the  firjl  to  indicate  the  fpeaker's/?f%  O""  ^"Jj ^^^'^^^^ 
adting,  the  fecond  to  indicate  his  capacity  of  feeling  or  ac-  rativc?^^ 
ting,  and  the  third  to  indicate  his  defire  that  the  perfon 
to  whom  he  fpeaks  fhould  feel  or  aB. 

Here  again  we  have  the  misfortune  to  find  ourfelves 
differ  in  opinion  with  Dr  Gregory  ;  who  feems  to 
think,  that  a  greater  number  of  modes,  if  not  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,   would,  however,  be  highly  ufeful. 
His  words  are  :  *'  All  languages,  I  believe,  are  defec- 
tive in  refpeA  of  that  variety  and  accuracy  of  combi- 
nation and  of  diftinftlon,  which  we  know  with  infal- 
lible certainty  take  place  in  thought.    Nor  do  I  know 
of  any  particular  in  which  language  is  more  deficient 
than  in  the  exprefling  of  thofe  energies  or  modifications 
of  thought ;  fome  of  which  always  are,  and  all  of  which 
might  be,  expreffed  by  the  grammatical  moods  of  verbs. 
Of  this  there  cannot  be  a  clearer  proof  than  the  well- 
known  faft,  that  we  are  obliged  to  exprefs  by  the 
fame  mood  very  different  modlfical'ions  or  energies  of 
thought.    As,  for  Inftance,  in  the  cafe  of  the  gram- 
matical mood  called  the  imperative,  by  which  we  ex^. 
prefs  occafionally  prayer  to  God,  command  to  a  flave, 
requeft  to  a  fuperior,  advice  to  an  equal  or  to  any  one, 
order  as  from  an  officer  to  his  fubaltern,  fupplication 
to  one  whom  we  cannot  refift." — If  thefe  be,  as  the 
author  calls  them,  fpecific  differences  of  thought,  he 
will  not  furely  objeft  to  their  being  all  ranked  under 
one  genus,  which  may  be  called  depre  (x).    That  the 
internal  feelings,  which  prompt  us  to  pray  to  God,  to 
command  a  flave,  to  requeft  a  fuperior,  to  advlfe  an 
equal,  to  give  an  order  to  an  Inferior,  and  to  fuppli- 
cate  one  whom  we  cannot  refifl,  are  all  different  in  de- 
gree, cannot  be  denied.    Each  of  them,  however,  is 
defire  ;  and  the  predication,  by  which  the  defire  is  made 
known  to  the  perfon  whom  we  addrefs,  is  the  fame  in 
all,  when  we  utter  a  prayer  as  when  we  utter  a  com- 
mand, when  we  requeft  as  when  we  fuppllcate.  But 
predication  alone  is  that  which  conftitutes  the  verb:  for 
deftre  by  itfelf,  however  modified,  can  be  expreffed  only 
by  an  abfirad  noun;  and  the  mere  energy  of  defire,  when 
not  applied  to  a  particular  energifer,  can  be  expreffed 
only  by  a  participle,  or  by  what  is  commonly,  though 
improperly,  called  the  infinitive  mode.    Now  it  is  cer- 
tainly conceivable,  that  a  few  fhades  of  meaning,  or  a 
few  ( Y  )  degrees  of  one  general  energy,  might  be  marked 

by 


(x)  "Desire; — wifli ;  with  eagernefs  to  obtain  or  enjoy."  Johufon. 

*'  The  uneafinefs  a  man  finds  in  himfelf  upon  the  abfence  of  any  thing,  whofe  prefent  enjoyment  carries  the 
idea  of  delight  with  it,  is  that  we  call  desire.  Good  and  evil,  prefent  and  abCient,  work  upon  the  mind  ;  but 
that  which  immediately  determines  the  will,  from  time  to  time,  to  every  voluntary  a£lion,  is  the  uneafinefs  of 
DESIRE,  fixed  upon  fome  abfent  good."  Locke. 

This,  whether  it  be  found  philofophy  or  not,  is  furely  fufficlent  authority  for  ufing  the  word  defire  to  denote 

genus  ;  of  which /ray^r,  command,  advice,  fupplication,  &c.  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  diftindl  f pedes. 
(y)  Dr  Gregory  feems  to  think,  that  not  barely  a few^  but  a  vafl  number^  of  ^^i'd^  energies  might  be  fo  marked. 

♦*  Affirming 
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by  correfponding  variations  of  fuch  verbs  as  combine 
energy  with  predication ;  and  there  could  be  no  great 
impropriety  in  calling  thofe  variations  modesy  or  rather 
nodes  of  modes:  but  that  fuch  a  multiplicathn  of  modes 
would  be  an  improvement  in  language,  is  by  no  means 
evident.  The  verb,  with  the  modes  and  tenfes  which 
it  has  in  all  languages,  is  already  a  very  complex  part 
of  fpeech;  which  few  are  able,  and  rtill  fewer  inclined, 
to  analyze:  and  it  would  furely  be  of  no  advantage  to 
make  it  more  complex  by  the  introduftion  of  neiu 
modes,  efpecially  when  thofe  degrees  of  energy  which 
could  be  marked  by  them  are  with  equal  and  perhaps 
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fore  all  the  ncodes  of  the  verb  which  to  us  appear  to 

be  in  any  degree  necejfary  or  expedient;  c;nd  they  are  in 

fadl  all  the  modes  that  are  really  found  in  any  language 

with  which  we  are  acquainted.  t 

For  the  INFINITIVE,  as  has  been  already  obfervcd,      ^.^^  , 

feems  on  every  account  to  be  improperly  ftyled  ^^i-^^^q 

mode.    To  that  name  it  has  no  title  which  we  can  mode  of 

pci'ceive,  except  that  its  termination  fometimes  (for  even 'he  verb, 

this  is  not  true  univerfally)  differs  in  the  learned  Izn-^^^^^^' 
r         1  •      •         r  I       ;  r  1    Itract  noufl. 

guages  from  the  termmations  or  the  other  parts  or  the 

verb.    Nay,  if  ajjirmation  be,  as  it  has  been  proved  to 

be,  the  very  ejfence  of  verb,  it  will  follow,  that  the  in 


greater  precifion  marked,  in  the  living  fpeech^  by  the  Jinitive  is  no  part  of  the  verb  at  all;  for  it  exprefles  no 


different  tones  of  voice  adapted  to  them  by  nature  ; 
and,  in  written  language,  by  the  reader's  general  know- 
ledge of  the  fubjeft,  and  of  the  perfons  who  may  be 
occafionally  introduced.  If  there  be  any  particular 
delicacy  of  fentiment,  or  energy,  which  cannot  thus 
be  made  known,  it  is  better  to  exprefs  it  by  a  name 
appropriated  to  itfelf,  together  with  the  ftinple  and  ori- 
ginal verb  of  affirmation,  than  to  clog  the  compound 
verb  with  fuch  a  multiphcity  of  variations  as  would 
render  the  acquifition  of  every  language  as  difficult  as 
is  faid  to  be  that  of  the  Chinefe  written  charaders. 
The  indicative,  JuljunSivey  and  imperative,  are  there- 


affirmation.  It  forms  no  complete  fentence  by  itfelf, 
nor  even  when  joined  to  a  noun,  unlcfs  it  be  aided  by 
fome  real  part  of  a  verb  either  exprefTed  or  undtrftood. 
Scribo,  fcribelam,  fcripji,  fcripferam,  fcribam,  fcripfero  ; 
*'  I  am  writing,  I  was  writing,  I  have  written,  1  had 
written,  I  fhall  write,  I  fhall  have  written,"  do  each 
of  them  contain  an  afjirmation,  and  conftitute  a  com- 
plete fentence  :  but Jcribere  "  to  write,"  fcripfijfe  "  to 
have  written,"  affirm  nothing,  and  are  not  more  appli- 
cable to  any  one  perfon  than  to  another.  In  a  word,  the 
infinitive  is  nothing  more  than  an  abflraS  noun{z),  de- 
noting the  ftmple  energy  of  the  verb,  in  conjunftion 
I  2  with 


"  Jfirming  (fays  he),  denying,  tejlifying,  foretelling,  aflcing,  anfwenng,  v^'flAng,  hoping,  expeSing,  believing, 

knowing,  doubting,  fuppofing,  ftipulating,  being  able,  commanding,  praying,  requefting,  fupplicating,  loving, 

hating,  fearing,  defpairing,  being  accuftomed,  wondering,  admiring,  wavering,  fwearing,  advifmg,  rcfufingt 

exhorting,  diffuading,  encouraging,  promifing,  threatening,  &c.  all  admit  very  readily  of  being  combined  with 
the  general  import  of  a  verb."    He  adds,  that  "  if  every  one  of  them  had  been  exprefled  in  all  languages 
by  variations  as  lliiking  as  thofe  of  rvTtU,  ru-!tloiy.i,  and  rvulr,  they  mtifl  have  been  acknowledged  as  diltinft 
of  the  verb." 

If  all  thcfi  words  denote  different  energies  of  thought,  which,  however,  may  be  doubted,  and  if  all  thofe 
different  energies,  with  many  others  for  which,  as  the  author  juflly  obferves,  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  names, 
could,  capacity  and  defire,  be  combined  with  the  general  adion  or  energy  of  one  verb;  and  if  thofe  combinations 
could  be  marked  by  correfponding  variations  of  thit  verb  ;  we  fliould  Indeed  acknowledge  fuch  variations  to  be 
diftinft  modes,  or  modes  of  modes,  of  the  verb.  But  we  doubt  much  if  all  this  be  pofTible.  We  are  certain  that 
it  would  be  no  improvement :  for  it  feems  to  be  evident,  either  that,  in  fome  of  the  modes,  the  radical  letters 
of  the  original  verb  muft  be  changed,  and  then  it  would  ceafe  to  be  the  fame  verb;  or  that  many  of  the  modes 
mud  be  expreffed  by  words  of  very  unmanageable  length  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  additional  complication  in- 
troduced by  fo  many  minute  dilllnAIons  into  a  part  of  fpeech  already  exceedingly  complex,  would  render  the 
import  of  the  verb  abfolutely  unintelligible  to  nine-tenths  even  of  thofe  who  ai-e  juflly  flyled  the  learned. 

(z)  In  our  idea  of  the  infnitive,  we  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  the  learned  and  excellent  Ruddiman  ; 
whofe  words  are,  "  Non  inepte  hie  modus  a  veterlbus  quibufdam  verbi  nomen  eft  appellatum.  Efl  enim  (li 
ncn  vere  ac  femper,  quod  nonnulli  volunt,  nomen  fubflantivum)  fignlticatlone  certe  ei  maxime  afBnis ;  ejufque 
vices  fuflinet  per  omnes  cafus.  Et  quidem  manifefle  fubftantivura  videtur,  cum  adjettivvm  ei  additiir  neutri 
generis  :  ut,  Cic.  yltt.  xlil.  28.  Cum  vivereipfum  turpe fit  nobis.  —  Perf.  v.  53.  V die  fuum  culqueefl. — Cic.  Fin.  i.  i. 
Totmn  hoc  difpUcet philofophari. —  Pctron.  c.  ^2.  Meum  inteliigere  nulLl  pecunia  vendo.  Item,  abfque  adjeBivo  :  ut, 
Ovid  Met.  ii.  483.  Pojfe  loqui  eripitur,  i.  e..  poteflns  loqitendi. — Plant.  Bacch.  I.  2.  50.  Hie  vereri  perdidit,  I.  e. 
verecundiam. —  Cic.  Tuic.  v.  38.  Loqtior  de  dotlo  hcmine  et  erudito,  cui  vivere  efl  cogitare,  i.  e.  cujus  vita  efl  cogitatio. 
\_Grammaticx  Latinm  Institutiones:  Pars  fecunda,  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  where  the  reader  will  find  examples  of  the 
infinitive  ufed  by  the  befl  Roman  writers  as  a  fubflantive  noun  in  every  cafe.  ] 

This  opinion  of  Ruddiman  and  his  ancient  grammarians  has  been  lately  controverted  with  much  ingenuity 
by  Dr  Gregory  who  feems  to  think,  that  in  the  infnitive  alone  we  fhould  look  for  the  ejence  of  the  verb  di- 
vefled  of  every  accidental  circumftance,  time  only  excepted.  If  this  be  indeed  the  cafe,  almofl  every  thing 
which  we  have  faid  of  the  verb,  its  tenfes,  and  its  modes,  is  erroneous;  and  he  who  takes  his  principles  of  gram- 
mar from  the  Encyckpadia,  will  fill  his  head  with  a  farrago  of  abfurdities.  The  writer  of  the  article,  however, 
has  been  at  much  pains  to  acquire  correft  notions  of  the  fubjed  ;  he  has  ftudied  the  writings  of  others ;  he 

has 
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with  i'lme  ;  and  is  not  a  mode,  as  far  as  we  can  con- 
ceive, of  any  tiling.  Thus,  Scire  iuitni  nihil  ejl^  is  the 
fame  with  Scientia  tua  nihil  ejl ;  and,  "  Death  is  cer- 
tain," with  "  To  die  is  certain." 

79.  Befpre  we  difmifs  the  fubje£l  of  modes,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  the  connexion  which 
Mr  Harris,  after  Jlpollonius,  has  found  between  com- 
manding and  futurity.  "  Intreating  and  commanding 
(he  fays)  have  a  neceffary  refpeft  to  the  future  only. 
For  what  have  they  to  do  with  tht  prefent  and  the  pii^^, 
the  natures  of  which  are  immutable  and  neceffary." 
This  is  furely  confounding  commands  with  the  execution 
of  commands.  But  the  learned  writer  proceeds  to  in- 
form us,  that  "  it  is  from  the  conneSion  of  futurity  with 
commands,  that  the  future  of  the  indicative  is  fometimes 
iifed  for  the  imperative  mode."  The  connexion,  of  which 
he  fpeaks,  appears  to  us  entirely  imaginary  ;  for  futu- 
rity has  nothing  to  do  with  commands,  though  it  may 


with  the  execution  of  them.  Theprefei/t  time  is  the  time 
of  commanding,  the  future  of  oleying.  But  fuppofing 
the  cr-rne£tion  real,  it  would  not  account  for  the  fu- 
ture tenfes  ■  - MUg  ufed  imperati-jely.  For  although  it 
were  true,  as  it  is  evidently  falfe,  that  commands  are 
future,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  relation  is  con- 
vertible, or  that  employing  the  future  fhould  imply  a 
command.  The  principle  upon  v.  hich  fuch  exprefiiona 
as,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  come  to  have  the  force 
of  a  command,  fecms  to  be  this.  When  a  perfon,  efpe- 
cially  one  pofiefTed  of  authority,  afferts  that  an  aSion^ 
depending  on  the  tvill  of  a  free  agent,  and  therefore  in 
its  own  nature  contmgent,  Jhall  or  fhall  not  actually  take 
place  ;  what  are  we  to  conclude  from  fuch  an  affertion  ? 
Why  furely  it  is  :;iatural  to  conclude,  that  it  is  his  willy 
his  command,  that  his  affertion  be  verified.  The  Eng- 
lifh  wordyZia//,  if  we  be  well  informed,  denoted  origi- 
nally obligation  ;  a  fenfe  in  vvhich  its  paft  tenfe  fcould  is 

ftill 


has  confulted  feveral  perfons  of  undoubted  learning,  who  have  devoted  a  great  part  of  their  time  to  gramma- 
tical invcftigations  ;  and  he  is  extremely  unwilling  to  fuppofe,  that  all  his  inquiries  refpefting  the  rnoft  im- 
portant part  of  fpeech  have  ended  in  error.  He  truils,  therefore,  that  he  fhall  not  be  deemed  a  petulant  ca- 
viller, though  he  examine  with  forae  feverity  the  principal  obfervations  and  arguments  upon  which  the  DoAor 
has  built  his  theory.  Upon  that  examination  he  enters  with  diffidence  :  for  the  learned'  Profeffor's  knowledge 
of  the  various  powers  of  the  mind  appears,  even  in  this  effay,  to  be  fuch  as  eminently  qualifies  him  for 
afcertaining  the  precife  import  of  every  fpecles  of  words  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating 
thought;  and  wfth  fuch  a  man  the  prefent  writer  would  be  much  happier  t«  agree  than  to  differ  iii 

opinion.  .  - 

The  Dodor  acknowledges  (Tianfaft.  of  the  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh,  Vol  II.  lit.  clafs,  p.  195),  that 
the  infinitive  is  moft  improperly  called  a  inode  :  and  cn  that  account  he  thinks  we  ought  to  turn  our  thoughts 
excluftvely  to  it,  "  when  we  endeavour  to  invettigate  the  general  import  of  the  verb,  with  a  view  to  afcertai-n 
the  accident  which  it  denotes  ;  and  be  led,  fttp  by  ftep,  to  form  a  diitinft  notion  of  what  is  common  in  the  acci- 
dents of  all  verbs,  and  what  is  peculiar  in  the  accidents  of  the  feveral  claffes  of  them,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to 
give  good  definitions,  fpccifying  the  ejence  of  the  verb,"  &c.  It  may  be  true,  that  to  the  infinitive  exclufively 
we  fliould  turn  our  attention,  when  we  wilh  to  afcertain  the  accident  denoted  by  a  particular  verb  or  clafs  of 
verbs  ;  i.  e.  the  kind  of  aaion,  pajfion,  or  Jlate  of  being,  of  which,  fuperadded  to  affirmation,  that  verb  or  clafs.  of 
verbs  is  exprtffive  :  but  in  accidents  of  this  kind  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  be  any  thing  that  with  propriety 
can  be  faid  to  be  common  to  all  verbs.  There  feems  indeed  to  be  nothing  common  to  all  verbs  but  that  which 
h  e{fential  to  them,  and  by  which  they  are  dillinguifhed  from  fx-f/^-  other  part  oi  fpeech  ;  but  every  kind  of 
adion,  pajfwn,  and  flate  o't  being,  maybe  completely  tx^xt^Mj  participles  and  alflraa  nouns;  and  therefore  in  fuch 
accidents  we  cannot  find  the'  ejence  of  the  verb,  becaufe  fuch  accidents  diilinguiili  it  not  from  other  parts  of 
fpeech.  Were  a  man  called  upon  to  fpecify  the  ejence  of  vcrfe  or  inetre,  he  would  not  fay,  that  it  confilla  in  the 
jneanitig  of  the  words,  or  in  the  ufing  of  thefe  words  according  to  the  rules  of  fyntax.  In  every  kind  of  verfe 
where  w^ords  are  ufed  they  have  indeed  a  meaning,  and  in  alhgood  vcrfes  they  are  grammatically  conttruaed;  but 
this  is  likewife  the  cafe  in  profe,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  ejmce  of  verfe.  The  ejence  of  verfe  mull  con- 
fift  in  fomething  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  prcfe,  viz.  a  certain  harmonic  fucccflion  of  founds  and  ■num- 
ber of  fyllables :  and  the  ejence  of  the  verb  muv^  likewife  confift  in  fomething  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any^ 
other  part  of  fpeech;  and  that,  we  are  perfuaded,  is  nothing  but  ajirmation.  But  if  ajinnafwn  be  the  very  ejence  of 
the  verb,  it  would  furely  be  improper,  when  we  endeavour  to  afcertain  the  general  import  of  that  part  of 
fpeech,  to  turn  our  thoughts  exclufively  to  a  word  which  implies  no  aiiirmation  ;  for  what  does  not  affirm, 
cannot  in  ftriftnefs  o£»truth  be  either  a  verb  or  the  mode  of  a  verb. 

In  the  fame  page  it  is  faid,  that  "  the /w/mVii^^  denotes  that  kind  of  thought  or  combination  of  thoughts 
which  is  common  to  all  the  other  modes."  In  what  fenfe  this  is  tiue,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  :  it  denotes 
indeed  the  fame  accident,  but  certainly  not  the  fame  thought  or  combination  of  thoughts.  In  the  examples 
quoted,  Noh  ejl  yivERR  fed  yALRKR  vita,  &c.  the  infinitives  have  evidently  the  cffeft  of  abjaa  nouns,  and  not 
oi  verbs;  for  though  vivere  and  valere  exprefs  the  fame  flates  of  being  with  vivo  and  valeo,  they  by  no  means 
exprefs  the  fame  combination  of  thoughts.  Vivo  and  valeo  ajrm  that  /  am  living,  . and  that  /  am  ivell ;  and  he 
who  utters  thefe  words  muff  think  not  of  life  and  health  in  the  aljatt,  hut  of  life  and  health  as  belonging  to  himfelf. 
Vivere  and  valere,  on  the  other  hand,  ajirm  nothing;  and  he  who  utters  them  thinks  only  ol  the  JmIcs  of 
living  and  of  bein'^  in  health,  without  applying  them  to  any  particular  perfon.  _  .  ^  .  .     .  ^ 

The  cxquifitely  learned  author  of  The  Origin  and Progrefs  of  Language,  hviVing  faid  that  the  uijuuiive  is  uicd 
cither  as  a  noun,  or  that  it  ferves  to  conned  the  verb  with  another  verb  or  a  noun,  and  fo  is  ufeftd  in  fyntax, 
the  Doftor  corabsts  this  opinion,  and  infers  the  infinitive  to  be  truly  a  verb;  becaufe  "  the  tliought  expreffed 
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ftill  commonly  employed.    In  EngliOi,  therefore,  the  pofition;  or,  to  fpeak  in  common  language,^ they  denote 

foregoing  procefs  of  inferring  a  command  from  an  offer-  au  uttribuie  as  well  as  an  affirmation.    Thus,  lego  is 

i'lon  of  futurttv,  feems  to  have  been  rewrfed ;  «id  the  I  ■&va  reading     amlu/o,  *'  I      walking     Jo,  "  lam 

word  Jhaili  from  denoting  a  command  or  obligation,  has  fanding verbero,  "  1  zmjirikingi"  uerheror,  «'  I  am 

come  to  denote/«i'?^;%  fimply.  Jlricken."    But  the  attributes  exprefled  by  thefe  verbs 

80.  Having  confidcred  the  verb  in  its  ejfence,  its  ten-  are  evidently  of  different  kinds  ;  fome  confifting  in  c^- 
fes,  and  its  raodis,  we  might  feem  to  have  exhaufted  the 
fubie£l ;  but  there  is  ttiil  fomething  more  to  be  done. 


69, 
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Df  verbs, a»     ^  .  ,       ,    .        ^        .  ^ 

ihey  are  ac-  Grammarians  nave  diitinguilhed  verb^  mto  leveral  Jpe- 
tive,  paf-    f/Vj  ;  and  it  remains  with  us  to  inquire  upon  what  prin- 
'  ciple  in  nature  this  diftinftion  is  made,  and  how  far  it 

proceeds.  Now  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  if  predication 
be  the  eflence  of  verb,  all  verbs,  as  fuch,  mull  be  of 
the  fame  fpecies  ;  for  predication  is  the  fame  in  every  pro- 
pofition,  under  every  pojfible  circumflance,  and  by  ivbomfo- 
ever  it  is  made.  But  the  greater  part  of  verbs  con- 
tain the  predicate  as  well  as  the  predication  of  a  pro- 
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tion,  fome  in  fiffering,  and  fome  in  a  ftate  of  being 
which  is  neither  active  nor  paffive.  Hence  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  verbs,  according  to  the  attributes  which  they  de- 
note, into  aStive,  paffive,  and  neuter.  Lego,  which  is 
an  aflertion  that  I  am  employed  in  the  a3  of  reading,  is 
ZXi  aSive  verb ;  verberor,  which  is  an  affertion  that  I 
am  fiffering  under  the  rod,  is  a  paffive  verb,  becaufe  it 
denotes  a  paffion  ;  and  flo,  which  is  an  affertion  that  I 
am  fiandingflill,  is  faid  to  be  a  7imler  verb,  becaufe  it: 
denotes  neither  a&ion  nor  paffi.on.  But  it  is  felf-evident 
that  there  cannot  be  aSlion  without  an  agent,  nor  paffion 

without 


by  means  of  it,  may  be  exprtffed  in  fynonymous  and  convertible  phrafes,  in  different  languages,  by  means  of 
other  parts  or  moods  of  the  verb."  Of  thefe  fynonymous  and  convertible  phrafes  he  gives  feveral  examples, 
of  v/h'ch  the  firft  is  taken  from  Hamlet's  foliloquy.  "  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  queftion,"  he  thinks 
equivalent  in  tnt-^ning  to,  "  The  queftion  is,  whether  we  pall  be  or  Jhall  not  be?'''  But  we  are  perfuaded  he  is 
miftakeni  "  Whether  we  fhall  be  or  fliaii  not  be,"  is  a  queftion  aflcing,  whether  we  fliall  exift  at  {oma  future 
and  indcf.nite  time  ?  but  the  fubjcft  of  Hamlet's  debate  with  himfelf  was  not.  Whether,  if  his  confcious  exiftence 
fliould  be  interrupted,  it  would  be  afterwards  at  fome  future  and  indefinite  time  reflored?  but  whether  it  was  to 
continue  uninterrupted  by  his  exit  froqjjthis  world  ?  This,  we  think,  muft  be  felf-evident  to  every  reader  of  the 
Soliloquy.  It  ib  likev.'ife  very  (obvious,  that  the  word  quejlion  in  this  fentence  does  not  fignify  interrogatory,  but 
fuljea  of  debate  ot  a  fair  to  be  examined ;  and  that  the  word  that  ferves  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  complete 
the  verfe,  and  give  additional  emphafs,  perhaps,  to  an  inquiry  fc  important.  "  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the 
queftion,"  is  therefore  equivalent  in  all  rtfpcfts  to  "  The  continuance  or  non  continuance  of  my  exiftence,^  is 
the  matter  to  be  examined  and  the  infinitive  is  here  indifputabiy  ufed  as  an  abftrad  noun  in  the  nominative 
cafe.  Sliouid  it  be  faid,  that  the  Dodor  may  have  taken  the  fentence  by  itfelf,  unconnefted  with  the  fubjeft 
of  Hamlet's  foldoquy ;  we  beg  leave  to  reply  that  the  fuppofition  is  impoffible  ;  for,  independent  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  with  which  they 'are  conneded,  the  words  "  To  be  or  not  to  be"  hiive  no  perfed  meaning.  Were 
it  not  for  the  fubjed  of  the  foliloquy,  from  which  every  reader  fupphes  what  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
fenfe,  it  might  be  afl<ed,  "To  be  or  tiot  to  be -What?  A  coward,  a  murderer,  a  king,  or  a  dead  man  !  Queftions 
all  equally  reafonable,  and  which  in  thrtt  cafe  could  not  be  anfwered. 

W^ith  the  fame  views  to  prove  the  irifiuiiive  to  be  truly  a  verb,  the  Dodor  proceeds  to  remark  upon  the 
following  phrafes,  Dico,  credo,  piito,  Titium  exflere,  valere,  jacere,  cecid'fl'e,  procubuiffe,  projecifje  M<evium,  pro- 
jethimfuiffe  a  Matxio  ;  which,  he  faVc;,  have  the  vtry  fame  meaning  with  dico,  &c.  quod  Titius  exiflat,  quod jaceat, 
quod  ceciderit,  &c.  He  adds,  that  "  the  irfuntives,  as  thus  ufed,  acquire  not  any  further  meaning,  in  addition 
to  the  radical  import  of  the  verb  with  tenfe,  like  the  proper  moods  ;  but  the ^fubjunSives  after  quod  lofe  their 
peculiar  meaning  as  ?noods,  and  fignify  no  more  than  bare  irfinitives."  In  tHe  fenfe  in  which  this  obfervation 
is  made  by  the  author,  llie  very  reverfj  of  it  ftems  to  be  the  truth.  The  iifinitives,  as  thus  ufed,  acquire,  at 
leaft  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  fomething  like  the  power  of  ciffirmalion,  which  they  certainly  have  not  when 
ftanding  by  themfelves  ;  whereas,  the  fubjunSives  neither  lofe  nor  acquire  any  meaning  by  being  placed  after 
quod.  Dico,  credo,  puto,  Titium  exiflere,  valere,  jacere,  &c.  when  tr^nflated  liteially,  fignify,  I  fay,  believe,  tJAnh, 
Titius  to  exijl,  to  be  well,  to  lie  along;  a  mode  of  fpeaking  which,  though  now  not  elegant,  was  common  with 
the  beft  writers  in  the  days  of  Shakefpeare,  and  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Warburton  at  the 
prefent  day.  Bico,  credo,  puto,  quod  Titius  exiflat,  quod  jaceat.  Sec.  fignifies  literally,  I  fayt  heiuve,  think,  that 
Titius  may  exiffi,  may  lie  along,  ,&c.  Remove  the  verbs  in  the  indicative  mode  from  the  former  fct  of  phrafes, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  inftnitives  had  acquired  &me?Ln\x\g,  when  conjoined  with  them,  which  they  have  not 
when  left  by  themfelves  ;  for  Titium  exiflere,  jacere ;  "  Titius  to  exift,  to  lie  along,"  have  no  complete  meaning, 
becaufe  they  affirm  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  indicative  verbs  are  removed,  together  with  the 
wonder-working  quod,  from  the  latter  fet  of  phrafes,  the  meaning  of  the  fubjundlves  remains  in  all  refpeds  as 
it  was  before  the  removal;  for  Titius  exiflat,  jaceat,  8:c.  fignify,  Titius  may  exift,  m.ay  lie  along,  as  well  when 
they  ftand  by  themfelves  as  when  they  make  the  final  clauics  of  a  compound  fentence.  Every  one  knows, 
that  quod,  though  often  called  a  conjundion,  is  always  in  fad  the  relative  pronoun.  Dico,  credo,  puto,  quod 
Titius  exflat,  muft  therefore  be  conftrued  thus:  Titius  exflat  (eft  id)  quod  dico,  credo,  &c.  "  Titius  may  exiit  is 
that  thing,  that  propolition,  which  I  lay,  believe,  think."  In  the  former  fet  of  plu  afes,  the  infinitives  are  ufed^as 
abftrad  nouns  in  the  accufative  cafe,  denoting,  in  conjundion  with  Titium,  one  complex  conception,  the  ex- 
xfience,  &c.  cf  Titius :  Dico,  credo,  puto;  "  I  fay,  btlieYe,  think.;"  and  the  objca  of  my  fpeech,  belief,  thought,  is, . 
Titium  exiflere,  "  the  exiftence  of  Titius." 
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without  a  pajjive  heing  ;  neither  can  we  make  apreJica- 
tion  ©f  any  kind,  though  it  denote  neither  allien  noi  pnf- 
AU  verbs  Jio7i,  without  predicating  of fomething.  All  verbs ^  there- 
have  a  ne-  fore,  whether  /a^w,  or  neuter,  have  a  nectf- 
ctffaryre-  ^^^^  reference  to  fome  noun  expreffive   of  the  fub' 
^i^untnthejlance,  of  which  the  attribute,^  denoted  by  the  verb, 
nominative  is  predicated.    This  noun,  which  in  all  languages  mnfl 
cafe.          be  in  the  nominative  cafe,  is  faid  to  be  the  nominative 
to  the  verb  ;  and  in  thofe  languages  in  which  the  verb 
has perfon  and  number,  it  niuft  in  thtfe  refpecls  agree  with 
its  nominative. 

Of  adion.,  and  confequently  of  verbs  denoting  aftion, 
there  are  obvioufly  two  kinds.  There  is  an  aSion  which 
paffes  from  the  agent  to  fome  fubjcS,  upon  which  he  is 
employed  ;  and  there  is  an  adion  which  refpefts  no  ob- 
fitive  or  in-i^"^  beyond  the  agent  himfelf.  Thus  lego  and  ambulo  are 
tranliuve.  verbs  which  equally  denote  aBion ;  but  the  aftion  of 
leTO  refers  to  fome  external  objeB  as  well  as  to  the  agent  ; 
for  when  a  man  is  7-eading,  he  muft  be  reading  fome- 
thing,  a  book,  a  newfpaper,  or  a  letter,  &c.  whereas, 
the  aftion  of  ambtdo  is  confined  wholly  to  the  agent;  for 
when  a  man  is  nvalking,  he  is  employed  upon  nothing 
beyond  himfelf,  —his  aaion  produces  no  ejea  upon  any 
thino-  external.  Thefe  two  fpecies  of  verbs  have  been 
denominated  tranfttive  and  intranfitive;  a  defignation  ex- 
tremely proper,  as  the  diftinftion  which  gave  rife  to  it 
is  philofophicaliy  jufl.  Verbs  of  both  fpecies  are  adive  ; 
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but  the  adion  of  thofe  only  which  are  called  tranfttive,  89 
refpefts  an  external  objeft :  and  therefore,  in  thofe  Ian- 
gu32jes  of  which  the  nouns  have  cafes,  it  is  only  after  ^Q^g"^  ^ 
verbs  which  are  tranftive  as  well  as  adive,  that  the  ncuns  in 
noun  denoting  the  fubjeSl  of  the  adlion  is  put  in  the  ac-  the  accufs- 
cufative  or  objedive  cafe.     Verbs  which  are  intratif  tive,  ^^^^ 
though  they  be  really  aSiive,  are  in  the  flrufture  of 
fentences  confidered  as  neuter,  and  govern  no  cafe. 

And  fo  much  for  that  mod  important  of  all  words 
the  VERB.  We  proceed  now  to  the  confideration  of 
participles,  adjeSiives,  and  adverbs  ;  which,  as  they  have 
a  near  relation  to  one  another,  we  fball  treat  of  in  the 
fame  chapter. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Of  Participles,  Adjectives,  and  Ad- 
verbs. 

Sect.  I.    Of  Participles. 

81.  The  nature  of  verbs  being  underftood,  that  ofo  , 
pARTiciPtES  is  not  ot  diracult  compreheniion.    -t, very  denote  an 
verb,  except  that  which  is  called  the  fubfantive  verb,  is  attribute 
expreflive  of  an  attribute,  of  time,  and  of  an  ajfertion.  Now  conibined 
if  we  take  away  the  ajfertion,  and  thus  deftroy  the  verb,  ^^'^^^^ 
there  will  remain  the  attribute  and  the  time ;  and  thefe 
combined  make  the  effence  of  that  fpecies  of  words  call- 
ed 


In  confirmation  of  the  fame  idea,  that  the  infinitive  is  truly  a  verb,  the  author  quotes  from  Horace  a 
paffage,  which,  had  we  thought  quotations  neceffary,  we  Ihould  have  urged  in  fupport  of  our  own  opinion  : 

 Nec  quicquam  tibi  prodefl 

Aerias  tentmsse  domos,  animoque  rotundum 
Prrcurrisse  polum,  morituro. 
To  our  apprehenfion,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  tentasse  and  percurrisse  are  here  ufed  as  nouns ;  for  if 
they  be  not,  where  (hall  we  find  a  nominative  to  the  vtrh  prodejl ?  It  was  certainly  what  is  fignified  by  tentassr 
aerias  domos,  animoque  rotundum  percurrisse  polum,  that  is  faid  to  have  been  of  no  advantage  to  Archytas  at  hia 
death.    This  indeed,  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  about  it,  would  be  made  evident  by  the  two  profe  verfions, 
which  the  profeffor  fubjoins  to  thefe  beautiful  lines.    The  fira  of  which  is  as  follows  :  A^^-^r  quicquam  tibi  prodefl 
quod  aerias  demos  ientaveris,  et  animo  percurreris  polum;  which  muft  be  thus  conftrued  :  TENTArERis  aerias 
donws,  ct  PERCURRERIS  animo  polum  (efl  id)  quod  nec  quicquam  tihi  prodefl.    This  verfion,  however,  is  not  perfeSly 
accurate;  for  it  contains  two  propofitions,  while  Horace's  lines  contain  but  one.    The  fecond,  which  though  it 
may  be  a  crabbed  inelegant  fentence,  expreffes  the  poet's  fenfe  with  more  preclfion,  is  in  thefe  words :  Nec 
quicquam  tibi  prodefl  morituro  tua  tentatio  domuum  aeriarum,  et  cursus  tuus  circa  polum.    Having  obferved,  with 
truth,  that  this  fentence  has  the  very  fame  meaning  with  the  lines  of  Horace,  Dr  Gregory  allvS,  *'  Why  are 
not  tentatio  and  curfus  reckoned  verbs  as  well  as  tentajfe  and  percurriffe       Let  thofe  anfwer  this  quettion  who 
belie%'e  that  any  of  thefe  words  are  truly  verbs ;  for  they  are  furely,  as  he  adds,  all  very  near  akin  ;  indeed  fo 
near,  that  the  mind,  when  contemplating  the  import  of  each,  cannot  perceive  the  difference.    Mean  while, 
we  beg  leave  in  our  turn  to  a{l<.  Why  are  not  tentaffe  and  percurrijfe  reckoned  abjiraa  nouns  as  well  as  tentatio 
and  cuifus  ?  To  this  queftion  it  Is  not  cafy  to  conceive  what  anfwer  can  be  returned  upon  the  Doctor's 
principles.    In  his  theory  there  is  nothing  fatlsfadoiy  ;  and  what  has  not  been  done  by  himfelf,  we  expea 
not  from  his  followers.    On  the  other  hand,  our  principles  furnlfh  a  very  obvious  reafon  for  excluding 
tentatio  and  curfus  from  the  clafs  of  wr^j  ;  it  is,  becaufe  thefe  words  exprefs  no  predication.     Tentqfe  and 
percurnffe  indeed  denote  predication  no  more  than  tentatio  and  curfus;  and  therefore  upon  the  fame  principle  we 
exclude  them  llkewife  from  a  clafs  to  which,  if  words  arc  to  be  arranged  according  to  their  import,  they 
certainly  do  not  belong.  ,  ,  n 

Should  the  reader  be  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  point,  we  beg  him  to  refled, 
that  if  our  ideas  of  the  effence  of  the  verb  and  of  the  nature  of  the  infinitive  be  erroneous,  every  thing  which 
we  have  faid  of  modes  and  tenfes  is  erroneous  llkewife.  We  were  therefore  willing  to  try  the  fohdity  of 
thofe  principles  which  hold  the  effence  of  the  verb  to  confift  in  energy :  and  we  feleded  Dr  Gregory's  th-ory 
for  the  fubjcd  of  examination,  not  from  any  dlfrefpeft  to  the  author,  whom  the  writer  of  this  article  never 
faw ;  but  becatife  we  believe  his  ablHtles  to  be  fuch,  that 

 Si  Pergama  dextrd 

Defendi  pojent,  etiam  hac  defenfa  fuiffent. 
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ed  PARTrciPLEs.  Thus,  take  away  the  ajfert'wn  from  the 
verb  ypaff  ivriteth,  and  there  remains  the  participle 
ypttipuv  <writing;  which,  without  the  affertion,  denotes 
the  fame  attribute  and  the  /ami  time.  After  the  fame 
manner,  by  luithdraiuing  the  affertion,  we  difcover  yfa-\,ctg 
ivritten  in  cypa^^  wrote ;  yp^^a^  about  to  ivrite  in  ypa^a 
Jhall  be  <writing.  This  is  Mr  Harrises  dodlrine  refpeA- 
ing  participles ;  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  equally  ele- 
gant, perfpicuous,  and  juft.  It  has,  however,  been 
controverted  by  an  author,  whofe  rank  in  the  republic 
of  letters  is  fuch,  that  we  fhould  be  wanting  in  refpeft 
to  him,  and  in  duty  to  our  readers,  were  we  to  pafs  his 
objeAions  wholly  unnoticed. 

82.  It  is  acknowledged  by  Dr  Beattie,  that  this, 


means  of  the  verb  ;  and  the  time  at  ivhich  it  belonged  to 
me  is  pointed  out  by  the  tenfes  of  that  verb,  am,  ivasy 
and  Jhall  be.  All  this  is  fo  plain,  that  it  could  not 
have  efcaped  Dr  Beattie's  penetration,  had  he  not 
haftily  adopted  the  abfurd  and  contradiftory  notion  of 
a  definite  prejent. 

Of  the  truth  of  his  alTertion  vt^^tStlng  pqfl  participles, 
he  gives  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  example.  The  former 
is  taken  from  St  Mark :  "  ^irEwc-af  aa^nai^xi ;  and  the 
latter  is  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  perfeS future 
of  the  paffiveverb  amor,  amatus  fuero.  In  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  he  fays  that  the  participle,  though  belonging  to 
the  aorift  of  the  pcifl  time,  muft  be  rendered  either  by 
the  indefinite  prefent,      he  who  believeth      or  by  the 
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which  we  have  taken,  is  the  moft  convenient  light  in  future,     he  who  W// believe;"  and  the  reafon  which 


which  the  participle  can  be  confidered  in  univerfal  gram- 
mar :  and  yet  he  affirms  that  prefent  participles  do  not 
always  exprefs  prefent  time,  nor  preterite  participles  pafl 
time  ;  nay,  that  participles  have  often  no  connexion  with 
time  at  all.  He  thus  exemplifies  his  affertion,  in  Greek, 
in  Latin,  and  in  Englijh. 

'*  When  Cebes  fays,  ^Tvy^dioiztv  TiptrctTovvlsc  fv  7a 
TOM  ;^povov  ispa,  '  JVe  WERE  WALKING  in  the  temple  of  Sa- 
turn,' the  particle  of  the  prefent  walking,  is,  by  means 
of  the  verb  were,  applied  to  time  pafl ;  and  therefore 
of  itfelf  cannot  be  underftood  to  fignify  any  fort  of 
time."  Again,  after  obferving,  that  in  Englifh  we 
have  but  two  fimple  participles,  fuch  as  ivriting  and 
ivritten,  of  which  the  former  is  generally  confidered  as 
\\\e.  prefent  and  the  latter  as  the  pqfl,  the  Doflor  adds, 
But  "  the  participle  luriting,  joined  to  a  verb  of  dif- 
ferent tenfes,  may  denote  either  pa^  or  future  aftion  ; 
for  we  may  fay  not  only,  /am  luriting,  but  alfo,  / 
WAS  nVzwo-  yefterday,  and  /  shall  be  iitriting  to- 
morrow;" whence  he  infers  that  no  time  whatever  is  de- 
noted by  the  prefent  participle.  But  furely  this  is  a 
hafty  inference,  drawn  from  the  doftrine  of  abfolutetime 
and  a  definite  prefent,  which  we  have  already  fhown  to  be 
groundlefs  and  contradiftory.  When  we  fpeak  fimply 
of  an  aftion  as  prefent,  we  mujl  mean  that  it  is  prefent 
with  refpeft  to fomelhing  befldes  itfelf,  or  we  fpeak  a  jar- 
gon which  is  unintelligible,  but  we  do  not  afcertain 
the  time  of  its  prefence.    From  the  very  nature  of  time. 


he  gives  for  this  rendering  of  the  word  is,  that  "  the 
believing  here  fpoken  of  is  confidered  as  poflerior  in 
time  to  the  enunciation  of  \hc promife."  This  is  indeed 
true,  but  it  is  not  to  the  purpofe  ;  for  with  the  enun- 
elation  of  the  promlfe,  the  time  of  t\i^  participle  has  no 
manner  of  concern.  The  time  of  y<o-?£ucra:  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  time  of  tra^mirat^  with  refpeft  to  which 
it  muft  undeniably  be  pafl.  Our  Lord  is  not  here  affertlag, 
that  he  who fhall  believe  at  the  day  of  final  retribution,  (hzM 
be  faved ;  but  that  he  who  fiiall  on  that  day  be  found 
to  have  believed  in  time  pa^,  fhall  be  faved  :  and  if  the 
participle  had  not  been  expreffive  of  a  fnifhed  aSion  and 
a.  Pqfl  time,  the  whole  fentence  would  have  conveyed 
a  meaning  not  friendly  to  the  interefts  of  the  gofpel. 
In  Hke  manner,  the  time  of  amatus  is  referred,  not  to  the 
time  of fpeaking,  but  to  the  time  of  fuero,  with  refpeft 
to  which,  who  fees  not  that  it  \s  pafl  ?  The  two  words, 
taken  together,  contain  a  declaration,  that  he  who 
utters  them  Jhall,  at  feme  time  poflerior  to  that  of 
fpeaking,  have  been  loved ;  Jhall  have  been  loved  denotes 
two  times,  both  future  with  refpeft  to  the  time  of fpeak- 
ing; but  when  the  time,  denoted  hy  Jhall  have,  comes 
to  be  prefent,  that  of  the  participle  loved  muft  be  pajly 
for  it  is  declared  that  the  aSion  of  it  fhall  then  be  com- 
plete and  fnjhed. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  it  is  ejjential  to  a  participle 
to  exprefs  both  an  attribute  and  time;  and  that  fuch 
words  as  denote  no  time,  though  they  may  be  in  the 


an  aftlon  may  be  prefent  now,  it  may  have  been  prefent  form  of  participles,  as  do8us  "  learned,"  eloquens  elo- 


formerly,  or  It  may  be  prefent  at  fome  future  period  ;  but 
the  precife  time  of  its  prefence  cannot  be  afcertalned 
even  by  the  prefent  of  the  indicative  of  tjie  verb  itfelf ; 
yet  who  ever  fuppofed  that  the  prefent  of  the  indicative 
denotes  no  time  ?  The  participle  of  the  prefent  reprefents 
the  action  of  the  verb  as  going  on  ;  but  an  adllon  can- 
not be  going  on  without  being  prefent  in  time  with 
fomethlng.  When,  therefore,  Cebes  fays,  "  We  were 
walking  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,"  he  reprefents  the 
aftion  of  the  verb  walk  as  prefent  with  fomethlng  ;  but 
by  ufing  the  verb  expreffive  of  his  affertion  in  zpafitenfe, 
he  gives  us  to  underfland  that  the  adion  was  not  prefent 
with  any  thing  at  the  period  of  his  fpeaking,  but  at  fome 
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quent,"  &c.  belong  to  another  part  of  fpeech,  which  we 
now  proceed  to  confider. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Adjectives. 

83.  The  nature  of  verbs  and />ar//a//(°j  being  un- Adjedlves 
derftood,  that  of  adjectives  becomes  eafy.    z\        ilenote  at- 
implies  (as  we  have  faid)  an  attribute,  time,  and  an  ajfer-  '■^^^^^^^^^ 
tion  ;  a  participle  implies  only  an  attribute  and  time  ;  and  ^  flfbfta^ 
an  ADJECTIVE  Implies  only  an  attribute  as  belonging  toces. 
{ovae  fubjlance.     In  other  words,"  an  adjective  has 
no  ajfertion,  and  it  denotes  only  fuch  an  attribute  as  has 
not  its  effence  either  in  motion  or  its  privation.  Thus, 
in  general,  the  attributes  of  quantity,  quality,  and  relation. 


portion  of  time  prior  to  that  period  :  what  that  portion  of  fuch  as  many,  few,  great,  little,  black,  white,  good,  bad. 


time  was,  muft  be  collefted  from  the  fubfequent  parts  of 
his  difcourfe.  The  fame  is  to  be  faid  of  the  phrafes  /  was 
writing yejler day,  and  / Jlmll  be  writing  to-  morrow.  They 
indicate,  that  the  aSion  of  the  verb  ifrite  was  prefent 
Viiithme  yeflerday ,  and  will  again  be  prefent  with  me  to-mor- 
row. The  action,  and  the  time  of  aftlon,  are  denoted  by 

the  participle  ;  that  aftion  is  afwmed  to  belong  to  me  by  jeaive  fully  expreffed  by  an  ahjlra£l  noun. 
6 


double,  treble,  &c.  are  all  denoted  by  adjectives.  ^2 

84.  To  underftand  the  import  and  the  ufe  of  this  They  have 

fpecies  of  words,  it  muft  be  obferved  that  every  adjeSive'^^'^  import 

is  refolvable  into  a  fuhflantivc  and  an  exbrefjion  of  connec- ^' 

•    1  rnL  t  ■  nounsjfoge. 

twn  equivalent  to  oj.     1  hus,  a  good  man  is  a  man  of  ther  with 

goodnefs  ;  where  we  fee  the  attribute  denoted  by  the  ad-  the  powee- 

Biit  it  isof  a  coa> 


€  vide  at 
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evltknt  that  the  noun g(io<liipfs  does  not  esprels  the  'mhok 
meaning  of  the  adjedive  good  ;  for  every  adjcSlve  expvef- 
fes  not  only  an  attribute,  but  alfo  the  comieSlon  between 
the  attribute  and  '\X% fuhjlance  \  whereas  in  the  ahjlraH  tioun, 
the  attribule  is  confidered  as  a  fid)flance  unconneSed  with 
any  other  fiibRance. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  con- 
neaion  exprelTed  by  adjeSives,  like  that  exprcfled  by  of, 
is  of  a  nature  fo  general  and  indejinhe,  that  the  particu- 
lar imd  of  connection  muft,  in  fo^ne  languages,  be  infer- 
red from  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  objefts  be- 
tween which  it  fubfiits,  or  it  will  for  ever  lemaln  un- 
known.   This  might  be  proved  by  a  variety  of  ex- 
amples, but  will  perhaps  be  fufiiciently  evident  from 
the  following.     Color  faJubris  fignifies  colour  that  in- 
dicates health  ;  exercitatio  falubris,  exercife  that  pre/ewes 
health  ;  vi£lus  faluhris,  food  that  improves  health  ;  medl- 
cina  falubris,  medicine  that  r^/om  health.    In  all  thefe 
examples  the  conneBion  exprefled  by  the  adje6live  form 
of  faluhris  is  different  ;  and  though  it  may  be  known 
from  previous  experience,  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the 
expreffions  themfelves  by  which  it  can  be  afcertain-, 
ed.    Thus,  adjeftives  are  each  fignificant  of  an  attri- 
bute and  connexion  ;  but  the  particular  kind  of  connec- 
tion is  afcertained  by  experience. — The  ufiial  efleft  of 
fl^V^'iwj  in  language,  is  to  modify  ov  par  tic  ularife  a  ge- 
neral term,  by  adding  fome  quality  or  circumflar.ce  which 
may  diftinguifh  the  objeft  meant  by  that  term,  from 
the  other  objefts  of  the  fame  fpecies.    I  have  occafion, 
for  example,  to  fpeak  of  a  particular  man,  of  whofe 
name  I  am  ignorant.    The  word  man  is  too  general 
for  my  purpofc,  it  being  applicable  to  every  irulividual 
of  the  human  fpecies.    In  what  way  then  do  I  pro- 
ceed, in  order  to  particularize  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  de- 
note that  very  m.an  whom  I  mean  to  fpecify  ?  I  annex  or 
conjoin  to  it  fuch  words  as  are  fignificant  of  ohjecls  and 
qualities  with  which  he  is  conneBed,  and  which  arc  not 
equally  applicable  to  others  from  whom  I  mean  to 
diflingui/h  him.    Thus  I  can  fay,  a  man  of  prudence  or  a 
prudent  man,  a  nuife  man,  a  good  man,  a  brave  man,  8cc. 
By  thefe  additions  the  general  term  m.an  is  limited,  or 
modified,  and  can  be  applied  only  to  certain  men  to 
whom  belong  the  attributes  exprefled  by  the  adjeaives 
prudent,  ivife,  good,  and  Irave.     If  it  be  llill  too  gene- 
ral for  my  purpofe,  I  can  add  to  it  other  qualities  and 
circumftances,  till  I  make  it  fo  particular  as  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  but  one  individual  man  in  the  univerfe. 

85.  This  is  the  way  in  which  adjectives  ate  com- 
monly  ufed,  but  it  is  not  the  only  way.  Inftead  of  be- 
ing employed  to  modify  a  fubflantive,  they  fometimes 
appear  as  the  principal  luords  in  the  fentence,  when  the 
fole  ufe  of  the  fubflantive  feems  to  be  to  modify  the  ab- 
flracl  noun,  contained  under  the  adjeSive  to  which  that 
fubflantive  is  joined.  In  order  to  underftand  this,  it 
-will  be  neceffary  to  attend  to  the  following  obfcrva- 
tions. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  propofition,  that 
when  any  term  or  phrafe  is  employed  to  denote  z  com- 
plex conception,  the  mind  has  a  power  of  confidering,  in 
what  order  it  pleafes,  the fimpk  ideas  of  which  the  lom- 
plex  conception  is  conipofed.  To  illinlrate  this  obferva- 
tion  by  an  example:  The  word  eques  in  Latin,  denotes  a 
complex  conception,  of  which  the  conjitnent fmple  ideas  are 
■thofe  of  a  man  and  a  horfe\  with  this  connexion  fubfift- 
ing  between  them,         the.  man  is  conceived  as  on 
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the  hoch  of  the  horfe.  In  the  ufe  of  this  word,  it  is 
well  known  tliat  the  idea  f.n'l  in  order,  as  being  the 
principal  fi'iject  of  the  propofition,  is  commonly  the  mm n 
on  the  back  of  the  horfe  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  always,  for  the 
mind  may  confider  the  horse  as  the  principal  ohjedL 
Thus  when  Virgil  fays, 

Fr,e!'a  Pe'ithronii  Laplihce  g;yrofqve  Sedcre, 
Ijap'tf.^j  dorfo  ;  at  que  zqviri'.M  docv.ere  fut>  a-nn'is 
Insultare  soLOjCf  GRE5SUS  GJLOMERAUE  fuperlms  

the  energies  attributed  to  the  objeft  fignified  by  EQ.yi- 
TEM,  make  it  evident  that  the  horfe  and  not  the  man 
is  meant ;  for  it  is  not  the  property  of  a  man,  inWtare 
folo,  et  greffus  ghmerare  fuperbos. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  true  where  the  complex 
oh'icB  is  denoted  by  two  or  mere  words  ;  an  adjeBive,  for 
inllance,  and  a  fubflantive.  Thus  in  the  phrafe  fummiis 
mons  fe  inter  nubila  condit,  the  words  fummus  mons  repre- 
fent  a  complex  conception,  of  which  the  conftituent  ideas 
are  thofe  of  height  and  mountain,  conneited  together  by 
the  adieSive  form  of  fummus.  Either  of  thefe  ideas 
mav  be  the  fubjeft  of  the  propofition  ;  and  the  expref- 
fion  will  accordingly  admit  of  two  dIfFerent  fignifica- 
ilons.  \i  mons  be  made  the  fubjeft  of  the  propofitioa, 
the  meaning  will  be,  "  the  higheft  mountain  hides  it- 
felf  among  the  clouds."  If  the  fubftantive  included  in 
the  radical  part  of  fummus  be  made  the  fubjeft  of  the 
propofition,  the  exprefllon  will  fignify,  "  the  fummit, 
or  higheil  part  of  the  mountain,  hides  itfelf  among 
the  clouds."  The  latter  is  the  true  import  of  the  fen- 
tence. 

-86.  From  thefe  obfervations  and  examples,  we  fhall -r-,., 
be  enabled  to  underftand  the  ttvo  ufes  of  the  ^2/7'f6%=uf.  of  the  ad- 
It  is  either  employed,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  jedtive, 
to    reflria   or  modify  a  general  term  j    or    the  ab- 
flraSl  fubflantive  contained  in  the  adjective  is  modified 
by  the  noun,  with  which,  in  the  concrete  or  adjeftive 
form,  that  alflraB  fubflantive  is  joined.     The  firft  may 
be  celled  the  direB,  the  fecond  the  itiverfe,  acceptation 
of  adjeftives. 

The  inverfe  acceptation  of  adjectives  and  participles 
(for  both  are  ufed  in  the  fame  manner)  has  not,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  inftances,  been  noticed  by  any 
grammarian;  yet  the  principle  Is  of  great  extent  in  lan- 
guage. In  order  to  explain  it,  we  fliall  produce  a  few  , 
examples  ;  which  on  any  other  principle  it  is  impoflible 
to  underftand. 

Livy,  fpeaking  of  the  abolition  of  the  regal  autho- 
rity at  Rome,  fays,  Regnatum  efl  Rom^c  ah  urbe  condita 
ad  /.iBERATAM  annos  duccntos  quadraginta  quatuor,  "Mo- 
narchy fubfifted  at  Rome,  not  from  the  city  built  (which 
would  convey  no  meaning),  but  from  the  building  of  the 
city,  to  its  ddlverance,"  &c.  Both  the  participles  condlca 
and  llhe^atam  are  here  ufed  Inverfely;  that  is,  the  ahJiraS, 
fidfantlves  contaiaed  in  condita  &nd  Iiberatam  are  modi- 
fied or  reftridled  by  the  fubftantive?  urbe  and  urbem, 
with  which  they  unite.  Again,  Ovid,  fpeaking  of  the 
conteft  between  Jjax  and  Ul}ffes  for  the  arras  of  Achil- 
ks,  has  thefe  lines  : 

^Jfi,  ti-et  tlaquio fiJiim  quoque  Nfjlora  -vh/cat, 

Jrliiiid  tamen  e£icitt,  DESERTUM  ut  Nes  iokA  CRIMEN 

I\  ullum  eJJ's  rear. 

-Here  alfo  the  adjeBive  or  participle  desertum  is  taken 
inverfely,  and  the  general  notion  of  dej'erilon  contained 
in  it  is  mod'ficd  or  rendered  particular  by  being  joined, 
vvith  the  .fubftantive  Nestora,    The  meaning  of  the 

paffage 
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paflage  Is,  "  I  will  never  be  Induced  to  believe  that  the 
defertion  of  Nejlor  was  not  a  crime."  Were  defertum  to 
be  taken  dire£ily  as  an  adjeSive  modifying  its  fubjlanti'oe, 
the  fentencc  muft  be  tranflated,  "  I  cannot  believe 
that  Nejlor  deferted  was  not  a  crime."  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  is  nonfenfe  ;  as  Nestor,  whether  t^r^fu/ 
or  not  deferledy  could  not  be  a  crime. 

It  were  eafy  to  produce  many  more  examples  of  ad- 
jedtives  taken  inverfely  ;  but  thefe  may  fuffice  to  illu- 
ftrate  the  general  principle^  and  to  (how,  that  without 
attending  to  it,  it^s  impoflible  to  underftand  the  an- 
cient authors.  We  iTiall  adduce  one  inftance  of  it  from 
Shakefpeare,  to  evince  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  an- 
cient languages,  though  in  thefe  It  is  certainly  more 
frequent  than  In  the  modern  : 

"  Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  flcy ; 
"  Thou  canfl  not  bite  fo  nigh 

"  As  bemjits  foygot : 
"  Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 

Thy  fting  is  not  I'o  fliarp 

"  As  friends  remembet-'d  not.  ' 

Here  it  Is  evident,  that  the  adjeSive  forgot  Is  taken 
Inverfely  ;  for  it  is  not  a  benefit,  but  the  forgetting  of  a 
benefit,  which  bites  more  than  the  bitter  fliy  :  and 
therefore,  In  this  paffage,  the  adje3ive  ferves  not  to  mo- 
dify the  noun ;  but  the  noun  benefits  is  employed  to  mo- 
dify the  alflrad  fulfiantive  contained  in  the  adjeftivc 
forgot,  which  is  the  fubjedl  of  the  proportion,  and  the 
principal  word  in  the  fentence. 

Had  Mr  Harris  attended  to  this  principle,  and  re- 
flefted  upon  what  he  could  not  but  know,  that  all  ad- 
jeSives  denote  fubjiances  ;  not  indeed  fubjijling  by  them- 
felvesf  as  thofe  expreffed  by  nouns,  but  concretely,  as  the 
attributes  of  other  fubftanoes;  he  would  not  have  claffed 
adje£lives  with  verbs,  or  have  paffed  fo  fevere  a  cenfure 
upon  the  grammarians  for  claffing  them  with  nouns.  It 
matters  very  little  how  adje8ives  are  claffedy  provided 
their  nature  and  cfieB  be  underllood  ;  but  they  have  at 
leaft  as  good  a  title  to  be  lanked  with  nouns  as  with 
•verlsy  and  in  our  opinion  a  better.  To  adopt  Mr 
Harris's  language,  they  are  homogeneous  with  refpeft  to 
nouns,  as  both  denote  fubjiances  ;  they  are  heterogeneous 
with  refpeft  to  verbs,  as  they  never  do  denote  aflertion. 

87.  Belides  original  adjedlives  there  is  another  clafs, 
which  is  formed  from  fubftantives.  Thus,  when  we 
fay,  the  party  of  Ponipey,  the  flyle  of  Cicero,  the  philofophy 
of  Socrates  ;  in  thefe  cafes,  the  party,  the  Jlyle,  and  the 
philofophy  fpoken  of,  receive  a  ftamp  and  character  from 
the  perfons  whom  they  refpeft  :  Thofe  perfons,  there- 
fore, perform  the  part  of  attributes.  Hence  they  aBu- 
ally  pafs  into  attributives,  and  affume  as  fuch  the  form  of 
adjedives.  It  is  thus  we  fay,  the  Pomptian  party,  the  Ci- 
ceronian fiyle,  and  the  Socratic  philofophy.  In  like  man- 
ner, for  a  trumpet  of  brafs,  we  fay  a  brazen  trumpet, 
and  for  a  crown  of  gold,  a  golden  crown,  &c.  Even 
pronominal  fubftantives  admit  the  Hke  mutation.  Thus, 
Inftead  of  faying,  the  book  of  me,  and  of  thee,  we  fay 
my  book,  and  thy  book  ;  and  inftead  of  faying,  the 
country  of  us,  and  of  you,  we  lay  our  country,  and  your 
country.  Thefe  words  my,  thy,  our,  your,  8cc.  have 
therefore  been  properly  called  pronominal  adjectives. 
Vol.  VIII.  Parti. 
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88.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  and  muft  be  obvi- 
ous to  all,  that  fubjiances  alone  are  fufceptible  of  fex  ; 
and  that  therefore  fubjlantive  nouns  alone  fhould  have 
diftinftions  refpe£ling  gender.    The  fame  Is  true  with  Adje<ftivc3 
refpeft  to  number  and  perfon.    An  attribute  admits  from  their 

of  no  change  in  its  nature,  whether  It  belong  to  you  "^ture 

° .  .      4.  ..   mould  have 

or  to  ME,  to  a  MAN  or  a  woman,  to  one  man  or  to^^^  varia- 

MANY ;  and  therefore  the  uuords  exprefiive  of  attributes,  tion  to  de- 
ought  on  all  occafiona,  and  in  every  fituatlon,  to  be  note  fex, 
fixed  and  invariable.  For  as  the  qualities  good  and  bad,  number,  or 
black  and  white,  arc  the  fame,  whether  they  be  applied 
to  a  man  or  a  nuoman,  to  many  or  to  fe'w  ;  fo  the  word 
which  expreffes  any  one  of  thefe  attributes  ought  la 
ftridlnefs  to  admit  of  no  alteration  with  ivhatever  fub~ 
Jlantive  it  may  be  joined.  Such  is  the  order  of  nature  ; 
and  that  order,  on  this  as  on  other  occafions,  the  Eng- 
llfh  language  moft  ftriftly  obferves :  for  we  fay  equal- 
ly, a  good  man  or  a  good  luoman  ;  good  men  or  good 
nuomen  ;  a  good  houfe  or  goodhoufes.  In  fome  languages, 
indeed,  fuch  as  Greek  and  Latin,  of  which  the  nouns 
admit  of  cafes,  and  the  fentences  of  an  inverted flruSure, 
it  has  been  found  neceflary  to  endow  adjectives  with 
the  threefold  diftindllon  of  gender,  number,  and  per- 
fon ;  but  as  this  is  only  an  accidental  variation,  occa- 
cafioned  by  particular  circumftances,  and  not  in  the 
leaft  eflential  to  language,  It  belongs  not  to  our  fub- 
je£t,  but  to  the  particular  grammars  of  thefe  tongues.  99 

There  is,  however,  one  variation  of  the  adjeBive,  ^^^yg^^^* 
which  has  place  In  all  languages,  is  founded  In  the  na-  Q,,e  varia- 
ture  of  things,  and  properly  belongs  to  univerfal gram-  tion  found- 
mar.    It  is  occalioned  by  comparing  the  attribute  of  'he 
one  fubftance  with  a  ftmilar  attribute  of  another,  and  "^.'"''^ 
falls  naturally  to  be  explained  under  the  next  fedlion.        ^  ' 

Sect.  III.    Of  Adverbs,  and  the  Comparifon  of  Ad- 
jectives. 

89.  As  adjeSives  denote  the  attributes  of  fubfiances,  fo 
there  is  an  inferior  clafs  of  words  which  denote  the  mo- 
difications of  thefe  attributes.  Thus,  when  we  fay  "  Ci-  -pj^g 
cero  and  Pliny  were  both  of  them  eloquent ;  Statins  and  of  adverSs, 
VirgU  both  of  them  lurote  the  attributes  expreffed 
by  the  words  eloquent  and  uurote  are  immediately  refer- 
red to  Cicero,  Virgil,  &c.  ;  and  as  denoting  the  attri- 
butes of fubfiances,  thefe  words,  the  one  an  adjeSive  and 
the  other  a  verb,  have  been  both  called  attributives 
OF  THE  FIRST  ORDER.  But  whcu  wc  fay,  *<  Pliny  was 
moderately  eloquent,  but  Cicero  exceedingly  eloquent ; 
Statins  wrote  indjferently ,  but  Virgil  wrote  admirably ; 
the  words  moderately,  exceedingly,  indifferently ,  and  admi- 
rably, are  not  referable  to  fubfiantives,  but  to  other 
attributes ;  that  is,  to  the  words  eloquent  and  nurotCf 
the  lignification  of  which  they  modify.  Such  words, 
therefore,  having  the  fame  effed  upon  adjeElives  that 
adjeftives  have  upon  fubfiantives,   have   been  called 

ATTRIBUTIVES   OF    tHE    SECOND   ORDER.     By    Z^'^'^'  '^Y^t ttzi 

marlans  they  have  been  called  adverbs;  and,  if  of  their 
we  take  the  word  verb  In  its  moft  comprehenfive  fig-  name. 
nification  (a),  as  Including  not  only  verbs  properly  fio 
called,  but  alfo  every  fpecies  of  words,    which,  whe- 
ther   ejfentially  or  accidentally,   are  fignlficant  of  the 
attributes  of  fubftances,  we  fhall  find  the  name  adverb 

K  to 
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(a)  Ar'Jlotle  and  his  followers  called  every  word  a  verb,  which  denotes  the  predicate  of  a  propofitior^.  This 
claffification  was  certainly  abfurd;  for  it  confounds  not  only  adjeSives  and  participles,  but  even  fubfiantives, 
with  verbs  :  but  the  authority  of  Ariftotle  was  great;  and  hence  the  name  of  adverb,  though  that  word  attaches 
itfelf  only  to  an  adjcSive  or  participle,  or  a  verb  fignlficant  of  an  attribute :  it  does  not  attach  itfelf  to  the  pure  verb. 


7+ 
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to  be  a  very  j lift  appellation,  aa  denoting  a  part  of 

SP)!ECH,  THE  NATURAL   APPENDAGE   OF   SUCH  VERBS.  So 

great  is  this  dependence  in  grammatical  fyntax,  that  an 
adverb  can  no  more  fiibfill  without  its  verb^  i.  e.  with- 


M     A     R.  Chap.  V 

this  fentence  Socrates  is  evidently  compared  with  the 
yhhenians,  and  Homer  with  all  other  poets.  Again,  if 
it  be  faid  that  Socrates  was  more  than  any  other 

Athenian^  but  that  Solomon  was  the  most  wise  of  men  ;  is 


out  fome  -word  fignificant  of  an  attribute,  than  a  verb  or    not  a  comparifon  of  Solomon  with  mank'md  in  general,  as 


Adverbs 
denoting 
jnti  nfi')n 
anc  remif- 
Con. 


edje&lve  can  fubfitl  without  its  fubjlantiw.  It  is  the 
fame  here  as  in  certain  natural  fubjefts.  Every  colour,, 
for  its  exiftence,  as  much  requires  ■&  fupcrjidesy  as  the 
fuperjicies  for  its  exiftence  requires  a  folid  body. 

go.  Among  the  attributes  of  fubftances  are  reckon- 
ed quantify  and  quality  :  thus  we  fay  a  tohite  garment,  a 
hy'gh  mountain,  &c.  Now  fome  of  thefe  quantities  and 
qualities  are  capable  of  intcnfion  or  rcmtjion  ;  or,  in  other 


plainly  implied  in  the  laft  claufe  of  the  fentence,  as  a 
comparifon  of  Socrates  with  the  other  Jfhenians  in  the  firft? 

But  if  both  imply  comparifon,  it  may  be  aficed,  In 
what  confifts  the  difftrence  between  the  comparative  and 
fuperlativc?  Does  the  fupcrlative  ixXwdiya  exprefsa  greater 
excejs  than  the  comparative?  No:  for  though  Socrates 
was  the  rnojl  wife  of  the  Athenians,  yet  is  Solomon  affirm- 
ed to  have  been  more  wife  than  he;  fo  that  here  a  higher 


words,  one  fuljiance  may  have  them  in  a  greater  or  lefs   fuperiority  is  denoted  by  the  compaiative  more  than  by 


means  of 
fiich  ad- 


degree  thzn  another.  Thus  we  fay,  a  garment  excefdinc 
LY  ivhife,  a  mountain  tolerably  or  moderately  high. 
Hence,  then,  one  copious  fource  of  fecondary  attributives 
or  AHVERBS  to  denote  thefe  two,  that  is,  intenfion  and 
remifion;  fuch  ^s  greatly,  tolerably,  vaflly,  extremely,  in- 
differently, 8cc. 

But  where  there  are  different  intenfions  of  the  fame 
attribute,  they  may  be  compared  together:  Thus,  if 
kind  com  the  garment  A  be  exceedingly  white,  and  the  garment 
pt^red  by  B  be  moderately  white,  we  may  fay,  the  garment  A  is 
MORE  white  than  the  garment  B.  This  paper  is  white, 
and  fnow  is  white  ;  but  fnow  is  more  white  than  this  pa- 
per. In  thefe  inftances,  the  adverb  more  not  only  de- 
notes intenjion,  but  relative  interjion:  nay,  w^eftop  not  here, 
as  we  not  only  denote  intenfion  merely  relative,  but  relative 
intenjionthan  which  there  is  nonegreafer.  Thuswefdy,i'o/)^!5- 
cles  was  wife,  Socrates  was  more  wife  than  he,  but  Solomon 
was  thsMOST  wife  of  men.  Even  verbs,  properly  fo  called, 
whicb  denote  an  attribute  as  well  as  an  affertion,  muft  ad- 
mit both  of fimple  and  alfo  of  comparative  intenfions ;  but 
the  ftmple  verb  to  be  admits  of  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Thus,  in  the  following  example,  Fame  he  lo- 
I'ETH  MORE  than  riches  ;  but  virtue  of  all  things  he  loveth 
MOST  ;  the  words  more  and  most  denote  the  different 
comparative  intenfions  of  the  attribute  included  under  the 
V'-rb  loveth  ;  but  the  affertion  itfelf,  which  is  the  effential 
part  of  the  verb,  admits  neither  of  intenfion  nor  remffion, 
but  is  the  fame  in  all  poflible  propofitions. 

91.  From  this  circumftance  of  quantities  and  quali- 
ties being  capable  of  intenfion  and  remifion,  arife  the 
coMPARisoNof  «>'^Vffiwj,andits  different  degrees,  which 
cannot  well  be  more  than  the  two  fpccies  above  men- 
tioned ;  one  to  denote  fimple  excefs,  and  one  to  denote 
fuperlati  e.  Were  we  indeed  to  introduce  more  degrees 
than  thefe,  we  ought  perhaps  to  introduce  infinite, 
which  is  abfurd.  For  why  ftop  at  a  limited  number, 
when,  in  all  fubjefts  fufceptible  of  intenfion,  the  inter- 
mediate exceffes  are  in  a  manner  infinite?  Between 
the  firft  fimple  white  and  the  fuperlative  whitefl,  there 
arc  infinite  degrees  of  more  white  ;  and  the  fame  may 
be  faid  of  more  great,  more  ftrong,  more  minute,  &c. 
The  do6\rine  of  grammarians  about  three  fuch  degrees 
ef  comparifon,  which  they  call  the  pofuixe,  the  compa- 
rati\  e,  and  the  fuperlative,  muft  be  abfurd;  both  becaufe 
in  x^tYc pofitive  there  is  no  comparifon  at  all,  and  becaufe 
their  fuperlative  is  a  comparati.%e  as  much  as  their  compa- 
rative itfelf.  Examples  to  evince  this  may  be  met  with 
tvei'y  where  :  Socrates  was  the  most  wise  of  all  the  Athe- 
nians ;  Homer  was  the  most  sublime  of  all  poets,  Sec,  In 
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the  fuperlative  mq/1.  Is  this  then  the  difference  between 
thefe  two  degrees,  that  the  fuperlative  implies  a  com- 
parifon of  one  with  many,  while  the  comparative  implies 
only  a  comparifon  of  one  with  one?  No  :  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  cafe  neither.  The  Pfalmift  fays,  that  "  he 
is  wifer  (or  more  wife)  than  all  his  teachers  ;"  where, 
though  the  comparative  is  ufed,  there  is  a  compa- 
rifon of  one  with  many.  The  real  diff"erence  be- 
tween thefe  two  degrees  of  comparifon  may  be  explain- 
ed thus : 

When  we  ufe  the  fuperlative,  it  is  in  confequence  of 
having  compared  individuals  with  the  fpecies  to  which 
they  belong,  or  one  or  more  fpecies  with  the  genus  un- 
der which  they  are  comprehended.  Thus,  Socrates  was 
the  MOST  n  iSE  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  Athenians  were 
the  most  enlightened  of  ancient  nations.  In  the  firft 
claufe  of  this  fentence,  Socrates,  although  compared 
with  the  Athenians,  is  at  the  fame  time  confidered  as 
one  of  them  ;  and  in  the  laft,  the  Athenians,  although 
compared  with  ancient  nations,  are  yet  confidered  as 
of  thofe  nations.  Hence  il  is  that  in  Englifh  the  fuper- 
lative is  followed  by  the  prepofition  of,  and  in  Greek  f 
and  Latin  by  the  genitive  cafe  of  xh<i  plural  number  ;  to  / 
Ihow,  that  the  objcdt  which  has  the  pre  eminence  i? 
confidered  as  belonging  to  that  clafs  of  things  with  which 
it  is  compared. 

But  when  we  ufe  the  comparative  degree,' the  obje<3s 
compared  are  ftt  in  direft  oppofition;  and  the  one  is  con- 
fidered  not  as  a  part  of  the  other,  or  as  comprehended 
under  it,  but  as  fomething  altogether  diffinB  and  he-  ' 
longing  to  a  different  clafs.  Thus,  were  one  to  fay, 
"  Cicero  was  more  eloquent  than  the  Romans,"  he  would 
fpeak  abfurdly  ;  becaufe  every  body  kno  ws,  that  of 
the  clafs  of  men  exprefled  by  the  word  Romans  Cicero 
was  one,  and  fuch  a  fentence  v/ould  affirm  that  orator 
to  have  been  more  eloquent  than  himfeif.  But  when 
it  is  faid  that  "  Cicero  was  more  eloquent  than  all  the 
other  Romans,  or  than  any  other  Roman,"  the  language 
is  proper,  and  the  affirmation  true  :  for  though  the 
ptrfons  fpoken  of  were  all  of  the  fame  clafs  or  city, 
yet  Cicero  is  here  fet  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  reft 
of  his  countrymen,  and  is  not  confidered  as  one  of  the 
perfons  with  whom  he  is  compared.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  that  in  Englifh  the  comparative  degree  is  follow- 
ed by  a  noun  governed  by  the  word  of  contradiftinc- 
tion  than,  and  in  Latin  by  a  noun  in  the  ablative  cafe 
governed  by  the  prepofition  pra  (b)  either  exprefi'ed. 
or  underftood.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the 
ablative  cafe  denotes  concouiitancy :  and  therefore  when 

an 


(b)  See  Ruddimanni  Grammaticee  Iiflitutiones,  Pars  fecunda,  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 

Although  it  is  certainly  true,,  that  whtw  we  ufe  the  fuperlative,  we  ought  in  propriety  to  confider  the  things 
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an  adjeftive  in  the  comparative  degree  is  prefixed  to 
a  noun,  that  noun  is  put  in  the  ablatlvs  cafe,  to  denote 
that  two  things  are  compared  together  in  company  ;  but 
by  means  of  the  prepofition,  expreffed  or  underftood, 
that  which  is  denoted  by  the  comparative  adjedive  is 
feen  to  be  preferred  before  that  which  is  denoted  by  the 
noun. 

9a!>  We  have  hitherto  conGdered  comparatives  as  ex- 
preffed by  the  words  more  and  mojl ;  but  the  authors, 
or  improvers  of  language,  have  contrived  a  method  to 
retrench  the  ufe  of  thefe  adverbs,  by  expreffing  their 
force  by  an  infleSion  of  the  adjeBive,  Thus,  inftead  of 
more  fair,  they  fay  fairer  ;  inftead  of  mojl  fair,  fair- 
est :  and  the  fame  method  of  comparifon  takes  place 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, however,  between  the  genius  of  thefe  langua- 
ges and  ours,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  form  the  com- 
parifon either  in  the  one  method  or  in  the  other  ; 
whereas  in  thofe  languages  the  com.parifon  is  feldom  if 
ever  formed  by  the  afliftance  of  the  adverb,  but  always 
by  the  infledtion  of  the  adjeftive.  Hence  this  inflec- 
tion is  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians  confidered 
as  a  neceffary  accident  of  the  adjedive  ;  but  it  has  reached 
no  farther  than  to  adjeSives,  and  participles  fharing  the 
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the  fuperlative  of  eminence  fomething  of  cdhipdrifon  mult 
be  remotely  or  indire£lly  intimated,  as  we  cannot  rq^fon- 
ably  call  a  man  very  eloquent  without  comparing  his  e- 
loquence  with  the  eloquence  of  other  men.  This  is 
indeed  true  ;  but  we  cannot  therefore  affirm  that  com- 
parifon is  more  clearly  intimated  in  this  fuperlative  than 
m  the  Jimple  adjeSive  eloquent :  for  when  we  fay  that  a 
man  is  eloquetit,  we  mark  between  his  eloquence  and 
that  of  other  men  a  diftinftion  of  the  fame  kind,  though 
not  in  the  fame  degree,  as  when  we  fay  that  he  is  ver^ 
eloquent. 

In  Englifh  we  diftinguifh  the  two  fuperlatives,  by 
prefixing  to  the  one  the  definite  article  the,  to  Hiow  that 
fomething  is  predicated  of  the  objeft  expreffed  by  it, 
which  cannot  be  predicated  oiany  o/Z^fr  objeft;  and  by 
fubjoining  the  prepofition  of,  to  ftiow  that  the  objefts 
with  which  it  is  compared  are  of  the  fame  clafs  with 
itfelf :  as,  "  Solomon  was  the  wifeft  of  men  ;  Heftor 
was  the  mod  valiant  of  the  Trojans."^  To  the  other 
(c)  fuperlative  we  only  prefix  the  indefinite  article  a  : 
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as,  *'  he  was  a  very  good  man  :  he  was  a  mojl  valiant 
loldier." 

94.  As  there  are  fome  qualities  which  admit  of  com-  Adjedlives 
/arj/on,  fo  there  are  others  which  admit  of  none  :  fuch,  which  ad- 
nature  of  adjectives.    The  attributes  expreffed  by  verbs    for  example j  are  thofe  which  denote  that  quality  of  bodies  "^'"^  "'^^  °l 
are  as  fufceptible  of  comparifon  as  thofe  expreffed  by    ariftng  from  their  figure;  as  when  we  fay,  a  «>(:«/izrcompari° 

table,  &  quadrangular  court,  a  conical  piece  of  metal,  foa. 
&c.  The  reafon  is,  that  a  million  of  things  partici- 
pating the  fame  figure,  participate  it  equally,  if  they 
do  it  at  all.    To  fay,  therefore,  that  while  A  and  B 


adjectives ;  but  they  are  always  compared  by  means  of 
adverbs,  the  verb  being  too  much  diverfified  already  to 
admit  of  more  variations  without  perplexity. 

93.  It  muft  be  confeffed  that  comparatives,  as  well 


lives  fome-  the  Jimple  as  the  fuperlative,  feem  fometimes  to  part    are  both  quadrangular,  A  is  more  or  lefs  quadrangular 


their  rela- 
tive nature. 


with  their  relative  nature,  and  to  retain  only  their 
inten/ive.    Thus  in  the  degree  denoting  fimple  excels  : 

TlllSTlOR,  et  lacrymis  oculos  fuffiifa  nttentes,  Virg. 

T rijlior  means  nothing  more  than  that  Venus  was  very 
fad.  In  the  degree  called  the  fuperlative  this  is  more 
ufual.  Phrafes  extremely  common  are,  Vir doSiJfmus, 
vir  fortijfimus,  *'  a  moft  learned  man,  a  moft  brave 


than  B,  is  abfurd.  The  fame  holds  true  in  all  attri-- 
butives  denoting  definite  quantities  of  whatever  nature  : 
for  as  there  can  be  no  comparifon  without  intenfton  or 
remiffion,  and  as  there  can  be  no  intenfion  or  remilfion  in 
things  alivays  definite,  therefore  thefe  attiibuiives  can 
admit  of  no  comparifon.  By  the  fame  method  of 
reafoning,  we  difcover  the  caufe  why  no  fuhflantive  is 


man  ;"  i.  e.  not  the  braveji  and  mojl  learned  man  that  fufceptible  of  thefe  degrees  of  comparifon.    A  mountain 


ever  exifted,  but  a  man  poffeffing  thofe  qualities  in  an 
eminent  degree.  In  Englilh,  when  we  intimate  that  a 
certain  quality  is  poffeffed  in  an  eminent  degree,  with- 
out making  any  direB  comparifon  between  it  and  a  fimi- 
lar  quality,  we  do  it  by  the  intenfive  word  very,  more 
commonly  than  by  mofl:  as,  Cicero  ivas  very  eloquent;  the 
fnind  of  Johnfon  -was  very  vigorous.  This  mode  of  ex- 
preffion  has  been  called  the  fuperlative  of  eminence,  to  di- 
ftinguifh  it  from  the  other  fuperlative,  which  is  fuperla- 
tive upon  comparifon.    Yet  it  may  be  faid,  that  even  in 


cannot  be  faid  more  10  be  or  to  exist  a  mole-hill ; 
but  the  more  or  lefs  mull  be  fought  for  in  their  quan- 
tities. In  like  manner,  when  we  refer  many  indivi- 
duals to  one  fpecies,  the  lion  A  cannot  be  called  more  a 
lion  than  the  lion  B  (d)  ;  but  if  more  any  thing,  he  is 
more  fierce,  more  fivift,  or  exceeding  in  fome  fuch  attri- 
bute. So  again,  in  referring  many  fptcics  to  one  ge- 
nus, a  crocodile  is  not  more  an  animal  than  a  lizard  ; 
nor  a  tiger  more  than  a  cat  :  but,  if  any  thing,  the 
crocodile  and  tyger  are  more  bulky,  more Jlrong,  &c.  than 
K  2  the 


compared  as  of  the  fame  clafs  ;  and  when  we  ufe  the  comparative,  as  of  different  claffes  ;  yet  is  not  this  d'lflinc- 
tion  always  attended  to  by  the  belt  writers  in  any  language.  In  Latih  and  Greek  the  comparative  is  lome- 
times  ufed,  where  in  Englilh  we  ihould  ufe  t\\t  fuperlative  ;  as  dextera  eji  fortior  manuum  ;  and  in  the  Gofpel  it  is 
faid,  that  "  a  grain  of  muftard-feed  is  the  f  nailer  (,«ixpo7Epoc)  of  all  feeds,  but  when  grown  up  it  is  the  greater 
{^/jiuluv^  of  herbs."  Even  in  Engliih,  the  cuftom  of  the  language  permits  us  not  to  fay  "  he  is  the  taileji  of  the 
two,"  it  muft  be  the  taller  of  the  two  ;  but  we  cannot  fay  "  he  is  the  taller  of  the  three,'"  it  muff  be  the  tallejl. 
For  thefe  and  other  deviations  from  the  general  rule  no  leafon  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  they  are 
errors  made  proper  by  ufe. 

(c)  In  Englilh,  the  termination  ejl  is  peculiar  to  the  fuperlative  of  comparifon,  to  which  the  definite  article  is 
prefixed.  Thus  we  may  fay,  "  Homer  was  the  fublimejl  of  poets;"  but  we  cannot  fay,  '*  Homer  was  a  fub- 
liraeft  poet."  Again,  we  may  fay,  *'  Homer  was  a  lery  iublime  poet;"  but  not,  "  Homer  was  the  very 
fublime  poet." 

(d)  When  Pv^pe  fays  of  a  certain  perfon,  that  he  is  *'  a  trad efm an,  meek,  and  much  a  liar;"  the  laft  phrafe 
is  tlie  fame  with  much  given  to  lying,  the  word  liar  having  the  effiiil  of  an  attributive. 
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the  animals  with  which  they  are  compared  ;  the  excefs, 
as  btifore,  being  derived  from  their  attributes. 

95.  Of  the  adverbs  or  fecondary^  attributives  already 
divitiedln-  mentioned,  thofe  denoting  interjton  and  remijfion  may 
to  claffes.    be  called  adverbs  of  c^jantity  continuous,  ?iS  greatly, 

vajlly,  tolerably,  &c.  ;  once,  tivice,  thrice,  &c.  (e)  are 
ADVERBS  of  QUANTITY  DISCRETE ;  more  and  mojl,  lejs  and 
lejt,  to  which  may  be  added  equally,  proportional- 
ly, &c.  are  adverbs  of  relation-  There  are  others  of 
QUALITY  :  as  when  we  fay,  honestly  indiijlrious ,  pru- 
DENTir  brave;  they  fought  brai^eiy,  he  painted  finely. 
And  here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  how 
♦  the  fame  thing,  participating  the  fame  elTence,  alTumes 

different  grammatical  forms  from  its  different  rela- 
tions. For  example,  fuppofe  it  fhould  be  aflced.  How 
differ  honej,  honejlly,  and  honejly?  The  anfwer  is,  They 
are  in  ejence  the  fame  :  but  they  differ  in  as  much  as 
honejl  is  the  attributive  of  a  noun;  honejlly,  of  verb  or  ad- 
je8ive;  and  honejly  being  diveiled  of  thefe  its  attribu- 
tive relations,  affumes  the  power  of  a  noun  ot  fubjlanthe, 
fo  as  to  fland  by  itfelf. 

96.  The  adverbs  hitherto  mentioned  are  common  to 
verbs  of  every  fpecies  ;  but  there  are  fome  which  are  con- 
fined to  verbs  properly  fo  called,  that  is,  to  fuch  verbs  as 
denote  motions  or  energies  with  their  privations.  All 
motion  and  rejl  imply  time  and  place  as  a  kind  of  necef- 
fkry  coincidence.  Hence,  when  we  would  exprefs  the 
place  or  time  of  either,  we  have  recourfe  to  adverbs  form- 
ed for  this  purpofe  ;  of  place,  as  when  we  fay,  he  Jlood 
THERE,  he  went  hence,  he  came  hither  ;  of  time,  as 
when  we  fay,  he  Jlood  then,  he  laent  AfTERtvARDS,  he 
travelled  formerly.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  adverbs 
which  denote  the  intenjions  and  remijfions  peculiar  to  mo- 
tion, fuch  as  fpeedily,  hajlily,  f<wiftly,Jlo'vuly,  &c. ;  as  alfo 
kdverbs  of  place  made  out  ofprepo/itions,  fuch  as  upward 
and  doivnivard  from  up  and  donvn.  It  may,  hovpever, 
be  doubted  whether  fome  of  thefe  words,  as  well  as 
many  others,  which  do  not  fo  properly  modify  attri- 
butes, as  mark  fome  remote  circumjlance  attending  an  at- 
tribute or  our  way  of  conceiving  it,  are  truly  adverbs, 
though  fo  called  by  the  grammarians.  The  fimple 
affirmative  and  negative  yes  and  no  are  called  adverbs, 
though  they  furely  do  not  fignify  that  which  we  hold 
to  be  the  very  effenee  of  the  adverb,  a  modification  of 
attributes.  *'  Is  he  learned  ?  No."  "  Is  he  brave  ?  Tes." 
Here  the  two  adverbs,  as  they  are  called,  fignify  not 
any  modification  of  the  attributes  brave  and  learned,  but 
a  total  negation  of  the  attribute  in  the  one  cafe,  and 
in  the  other  a  declaration  that  the  attribute  belongs 
to  the  perfon  fpoken  of. 

Adverbs  are  indeed  applied  to  many  purpofes ;  and 
ing  of  ad-  their  general  nature  may  be  better  underftood  by  reading 
verbs  tote  ^  iJft  of  them,  and  attending  to  their  etymology,  than 
k^"et*^^mo'^  by  any  general  defcription  or  definition.    Many  of 
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them  feem  to  have  been  introduced  into  language  in 
order  to  exprefs  by  one  -word  the  meaning  of  two  or 
three  ;  and  are  mere  abbreviations  of  nouns,  verbs,  and 
adjeflives.  Thus,  the  import  of  the  phrafe,  in  what 
place,  is  exprcffed  by  the  fingle  word  where  ;  to  what 
place,  by  av  hit  her;  from  this  place,  by  hence  ;  in  a 
dire8ion  afcending,  by  upwards  j  at  the  prefent  time,  by 
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NOW  ;  at  what  time,  by  when  ;  at  that  time,  fey  then; 
many  times,  by  often  ;  not  many  times,  by  seldom,  &c. 

97.  Mr  Home  Tooke  has,  with  great  induflry  and 
accuracy,  traced  many  of  the  Englifh  adverbs  from 
their  oiigln  in  the  ancient  Saxon  and  other  northern 
tongues,  and  fhown  them  to  be  either  corruptions  of 
other  words  or  abbreviations  of  phrafes  and  fentenceSk 
He  obferves,  that  "  all  adverbs  ending  in  lv,  the  mod 
prolific  branch  of  the  family,  are  fufHciently  under- 
ftood :  the  termination  being  only  the  word  like  cor- 
rupted ;  and  the  corruption  fo  much  the  more  eafily 
and  certainly  difcovered,  as  the  termination  remaias 
more  pure  and  diftinguifliable  in  the  other  fifter  lan- 
guages, in  which  it  is  written  lick,  lyk,  lig,  ligen."  He 
rriight  have  added,  that  in  Scotland  the  word  like  is, 
at  this  day,  frequently  ufed  inftead  of  the  Englifli  ter- 
mination ly ;  as  for  a  goodly  figure,  the  common  people 
fay  a  ^oo(^-/ii^  figure.  Upon  this  principle  the  greater 
part  of  adverbs  are  refolved  into  thofe  parts  of  fpeech 
which  we  have  already  confidered,  as  honefily  into 
honejl  like,  vafily  into  vajl-like,  &c.  fo  that  when  we 
fay  of  a  man  he  is  honejlly  indujirious,  we  affirm  that  he 
is  honejl-like  indujirious,  or  that  his  indufiry  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  honeji.  Adverbs  of  a  different  ter- 
mination the  fame  acute  writer  refolves  thus  :  Aghast 
into  the  pafl participle  agazed  ; 

"  The  French  exclaimed, — the  devil  was  in  arms. 

"  Ail  the  whole  army  flood  agazed  on  him  "  Shakefpeare, 

Ago,  into  the  pafl:  participle  agone  or  gone.  Asun- 
der he  derives  from  asundred,  feparated ;  the  paft. 
participle  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  verb  afundrian  :  a  word 
which,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  to  be  found,  he  fays,  in  all 
the  northern  tongues  ;  and  is  originally  from  fond,  i.  e. 
fand.  To  wit,  from  wittan  to  know;  as  videlicet  and 
fcilicet,  in  Latin,  are  abbreviations  of  videre-licet  and 
fcirelicet.  Needs,  he  refolves  into  need  is,  ufed  pa- 
renthetically ;  as,  **  I  muft  needs  do  fuch  a  thing,"—*'  I 
muft  (need  is)  do  fuch  a  thing  i.  e.  "  I  mujl  do  it, 
there  is  need  of  it."  Anon,  which  our  old  authors 
ufe  for  immediately,  hjlantly,  means,  he  fays,  in  one;  i.  e. 
in  one  injlant,  moment,  minute.  As, 

"  And  right  anon  withouten  more  abode." 
"  Anon  in  all  the  haile  1  can." 

Alone  and  only  arc  refolved  into  all  one,  and  one- 
like. In  the  Dutch,  een  is  one  ;  and  all-een  alone-; 
and  all-een-like.,  only,  anciently  alonely.  Alive  is 
on  live,  or  in  life.  Thus, 

"  Chrift  eterne  on  live."  Chaucer. 
Aught  or  ought  ;  a  whit  or  o  whit  ;  o  being  for- 
merly written  for  the  article  A,  or  for  the  numeral 
ONE  J  and  or  ^w/V,  in  Saxon,  fignify  ing  a  fmali 
thing,  a  point  or  jot.  Awhile,  which  is  ufually  clat 
fed  with  (idverbs,  is  evidently  a  nouti  with  the  indefinite 
article  prefixed;  a  while,  i.  e.  a  time.  Whilst,  an- 
ciently and  more  properly  whiles,  is  plainly  the  Saxon 
HwiLE-Es,  time  that.  Aloft  was  formerly  writtea 
on-loft  :  As, 

"  And  ye,  my  mother,  my  foveregne  pleafancc 
"  Over  al  thii.g,      take  Chrift  on  lof  i  e  "  Chaucer, 
Now,  fays  Mr  Home  Tooke,  lyft^  in  the  Anglo  Saxonr, 

i& 


(e)  Thefe  words  were  anciently  written  one's,  twie's,  thrie's  ;  and  are  merely  the  genitives  oi  one,  two,  three^ 
■the  fubftantivc  time  or  turn  being  omitted.  Thus,  How  often  did  you  writs  ?  Anfwer,  Once,  i,  e.  one's  time.  See 
Home  Tooke' 5  Diverfions  of  Purley.  5 
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is  the  air  or  the  clouds,  as  in  lyfte  cummende,  coming 
in  the  clouds,  (St  Luke.)  In  the  Danifii,  luft  is  air;  and 
"  at  fpronge  i  htfteny'  to  blow  up  into  the  air,  or  aloft. 
So  in  the  Dutch,  de  loef  hebben,  to  fail  before  the  wind  ; 
loeven,  to  ply  to  windward  ;  loef,  the  weather  gage, 
&c.  From  the  fame  root  are  our  other  words  :  Loft, 
lofty,  to  luff,  lee,  leeward,  lift,  &c.  It  would  be  need- 
kfs,  as  the  ingenious  author  obferves,  to  notice  fuch 
adverbs  as,  afoot,  adays,  aJJiore,  ajlray,  aflope,  aright, 
abed,  aback,  abreafl,  afloat,  aloud,  afide,  afield,  aground, 
aland,  &c,  Thefe  are  at  firft  view  feen  for  what  they 
are.  Nor  fhall  we  follow  him  through  the  analyfis 
which  he  has  given  of  many  other  adverbs,  of  which 
the  origin  is  not  fo  obvious  as  of  thefe.  Of  the  truth 
of  his  principles  we  are  fatisfied;  and  have  not  a 
doubt,  but  that  upon  thofe  principles  a  man  conver- 
fant  with  our  earlieft  writers,  and  thoroughly  fl<illed 
in  the"  prefent  languages,  may  trace  every  Englifli  (s) 
adverb  to  its  fource,  and  (how  that  it  is  no  part  of 
fpeech  feparate  from  thofe  which  we  have  already 
confidered.  The  adverbs,  however,  of  affirmation  and 
negation,  are  of  too  much  importance  to  be  thus  pafTed 
over  ;  and  a*  we  have  never  feen  an  account  of  them 
at  all  fatisfaftory,  except  that  which  has  been  given 
by  Horne  Tooke,  we  fhall  tranfcribe  the  fubilance  of 
what  he  fays  concern  aye,  yea,  yes,  and  no.  To  us 
thefe  words  have  always  appeared  improperly  claffed 
with  adverbs  upon  every  definition  which  has  been 
given  of  that  part  of  fpeech.  Accordingly,  our  au- 
thor fays,  that  aye  or  yea  is  the  imperative  of  a  verb 
of  northern  extraftion  ;  and  means,  have,  poffefs,  enjoy. 
And  YES  is  a  contradlion  of  ay-es,  have,  poffefs,  en- 
joy, that.  Thus,  when  it  is  ailced  whether  a  man  be 
learned,  if  the  anfwer  be  by  the  word  yes,  it  is  equi- 
valent to  have  that,  enjoy  that,  belief  or  that  propo- 
fitton.  (See  what  was  fald  of  the  nature  of  interroga- 
tion, Chap.  IV.  no  76. 

The  northern  verb  of  which  yea  Is  the  imperative, 
is  in  Danifh  ejer,  to  poffefs,  have,  enjoy.  Eja,  aye  or 
yea;  poffeffton  ;  "e.^^^,  poffeffor,  in  Swedilh  it  is 
EGA,  to  poffefs  ;  of  which  the  imperative  is  jA,  aye,  yea: 
Egare,  poffeffor.  In  German,  jA  fignities  aye  or  yea  ; 
EiGENER,  poffeffor,  owner  i  eigen,  own.  In  Dutch, 
E I  GEN  EN  is  to  poffefs;  jA,  aye,  yea. 

Greenwood  derives  not  and  its  abbreviate  no  from 
the  Latin;  Minlhow,  from  the  Hebrew;  and  Junius, 
from  the  Greek,  Our  author  very  properly  obferves, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  could  not  vrait  for  a 
word  expreffive  of  diffcnt  till  the  eftablifhment  of  thofe 
nations  and  languages  :  and  adds,  that  we  need  not  be 
inquifitive  nor  doubtful  concerning  the  origin  and  lig- 
nification  of  not  and  no  j  fince  we  find  that,  in  the 


Danifh,  nodig,  in  the  Swedifh,  nodig,  and  in  the 
Dutch,  NOODE,  NODE,  and  NO,  mean  averfe,  unwilling. 
So  that  when  it  is  aflced  whether  a  man  be  brave,  if 
the  anfwer  be  no,  it  is  a  declaration  that  he  who 
makes  it  is  averfe  from  or  unwilling  to  admit  that  pro- 
pofition. 

98.  Moft  writers  on  grammar  have  mentioned  a 
fpecies  of  adverbs,  which  they  call  adv  erbs  of  interroga- 
tion; fuch  as  where,  whence,  whither,  how.  Sec.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  part  of  fpeech,  which,  of 
itfelf,  denotes  interrogation.  A  queftion  is  never  aflc- 
ed  otherwife  than  by  abbreviation,  by  a  ffngle  word, 
whether  that  word  be  a  noun,  a  pronoun,  a  verb,  or  au 
adverb.  The  word  where  is  equivalent  to — in  what 
place ;  whence  to-^from  what  place;  and  how  to — in 
what  manner,  &c.  In  thefe  phrafes,  in  what  place,  from 
what  place,  and  in  what  manner,  the  only  word  that 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  the  force  of  an  interrogative ^ 
is  what,  which  is  refolvable  into  that  which:  But  we 
have  already  explained.  In  the  chapter  of  Pronouns,  the 
principles  upon  which  the  relative  is  made  to  denote 
interrogation,  and  the  fame  reafoning  will  account 
for  the  adverbs  where,  whence,  whither,  how,  &c.  being 
employed  as  interrogatives.  When  we  fay,  where  were 
you  yeflerday?  whence  have  you  come?  whither  are  you 
going?  how  do  you  perform  your  journey  ?  We  merely  ufc 
fo  many  abbreviations  for  the  following  fentences;  tell 
us,  or  defcribe  to  us,  the  place  where  (or  In  which) 
you  were  yeflerday ;  the  place  whence  (or  from  which) 
you  have  come;  the  place  to  which  you  are  going;  the. 
manner  in  which  you  perform  your  journey .  And  fo  much 
for  adverbs.  We  now  proceed  to  thofe  parts  of  fpeech 
which  are  ufually  called  prepojitions  and  conjunctions,  and 
of  which  the  ufe  is  to  conneft  the  other  words  of  a 
fentence,  and  to  combine  two  or  more  Jimple  fentencea 
into  one  compound  fentence. 

C  H  A  P  T  E  R  VI. 
(i^/'PREPOsiTiONS,  Conjunctions,  and  lu- 

TERJECTI0N5» 

99.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  a  man  while  awake  in 
is  confcious  of  a  continued  train  of  perceptions  and  Objeifls, 
ideas  pafling  in  his  mind,  which  depends  little  upon  courfeklea* 
his  own  will;  that  he  cannot  to  the  train  add  a  new linked'tu-*' 
idea ;  and  that  he  can  but  very  feldom  break  its  con-  gether, 
neftion.    To  the  flightell  refledlion  thefe  ti  uths  muft 

be  apparent.  Our  firil  ideas  are  thofe  which  we  de- 
rive from  external  obj;e<?l;s  making  impreflions  on  the 
fenfes;  but  all  the  external  objects  whicli  fall  under  our 
obfervation  are  linked  together  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
indicates  them  to  be  parts  of  one  great  and  regular 

fyitem. 


(s)  The  fame  refolutlon  might  probably  be  made  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  adverbs,  were  we  as  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  fources  of  thofe  tongues  as  Mr  Horne  Tooke  is  with  the  fources  of  the  Englifh  language. 
*'  Many  of  the  Z^7//K  adverbs  (fays  the  learned  Ruddiman)  are  nothing  elfe  hut  adjeSive  nouns  or  pronouns ^ 
having  the  prepofttion  and  fubflantive  underllood  ;  as,  quo,  eo,  eodem,  for  ad  qu<£,  ea,  eadem  ( loca),  or  cui,  ei,  eidem 
(loco );  for  of  old  thefe  datives  ended  in  0.    Thus,  qua,  hac,  iliac,  &c.  are  plainly  adjeftives  in  the  abl.  Jing, 

femin.  the  word  via  '*  a  way,"  and  the  prepofition  in,  being  undcrftood.  Many  of,  them  are  compounds  ;  as, 
quomodo,  i.  e.  quo  modo  ;  quemadmodum,  x.  e.  ad  quern  modum  ;  quamobrem,  i.  e.  ob  quam  rem  ;  quare,  i.  e.  (pro J 
qua  re ;  quorfum,  i.  e.  verfus  quern  (locum);  fcilicet,  l.  e.fcire  licet ;  videlicet,  i.  e.  videre  licet ;  ilicet,  i.  e.  ire  licet ; 
illico,  i.  e.  in  loco;  magnopere,  i.  e.  magno  opere ;  nimirum,  i.  e.  ni  ( efl)  tnirum  ;  hodie,  i.  e.  hoc  die ;  poflridie,  i.  t.  po~ 

Jlerodie  ;  pridie,  i.  c.  pr£  die.  Profecio,  certe,fane,  male,  bene,  plane,  are  obvioufly  adjeAIves.  Forte  is  the  abla- 
tive of fors  ;  and  if  we  had  leifure  to  purfue  the  fubjeft,  and  were  mailers  of  all  the  languages  from  which  th« 
Latin  is  derived,  we  doubt  not  but  we  ftiould  be  able  to  refolve  ^very  adverb  into  a  fubflantive  or  adjedive. 
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fyftem.  When  we  take  a  view  of  the  things  by  which 
we  are  furrounded,  and  which  are  the  archetypes  of 
our  ideas,  their  inherent  quahties  are  not  more  re- 
markable than  the  various  relations  by  which  they  are 
connected..  Caufe  and  effe&y  contiguity  in  time  or  in 
place,  high  and  low,  prior  and pojierior,  refemblance  and 
contraft,  with  a  thoufand  other  relations,  conneft  things 
together  without  end.  There  is  not  a  fingle  thing 
which  appears  folitary  and  altogether  devoid  of  con-, 
neftion.  The  only  difference  is,  that  fome  are  inti- 
mately and  fome  flightly  connedled,  fomc  nearly  and 
fome  at  a  diftance.  That  the  relations  by  which  ex- 
ternal objefts  are  thus  linked  together  mull  have  great 
influence  in  directing  the  train  of  human  thought,  fo 
that  not  one  perception  or  idea  can  appear  to  the  mind 
wholly  unconnedted  with  all  other  perceptions  or  ideas, 
will  be  admitted  by  every  man  who  believes  that  his 
fenft'S  and  intellect  reprefent  things  as  they  are. 

This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  neceflary,  if  the  purpofe 
of  language  be  to  communicate  thought,  that  the 
fpeaktr  be  futniflied  with  words,  not  only  to  exprefs 
the  ideas  of  fubftances  and  attributes  which  he  may 
have  in  his  mind,  but  alfo  to  indicate  the  order  in 
which  he  views  them,  and  to  point  out  the  various  re- 
lations by  vv^iich  they  are  connefted.  In  many  inftan- 
<;es  all  this  may  be  done  by  the  parts  of  fpeech  which 
we  have  already  con  fide  red 
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which  we  can  conceive  is  that  which  fubfifts  between 
a  fubllance  and  its  qualities;  and  in  every  language 
with  v/hich  we  are  acquainted,  that  connexion  is  indi- 
cated by  the  immediate  coalefcence  of  the  adjeSive 
with  the  Jubjlanti've  ;  as  we  fay,  a  good  man,  a  learned 
man;  vlr  bo?ius,  -vir  do^lus.  Again,  there  is  a  connec- 
tion equally  intimate,  though  not  fo  permanent,  be- 
tween an  agent  and  his  aStion  :  for  the  afition  is  really 
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In  Englifli,  however,  the  cafe  is  otherwifc  ;  for  were 
we  to  fay,  "  He  rode  Edinburgh,  went  the  parliament- 
houfe,  walked  his  counfel  the  court  met,"  we  fliould 
fpeak  unintelligibly ;  as  in  thefe  exprellions  there  is 
either  a  total  want  of  conuefkion,  or  fuch  a  connec- 
tion as  produces  falfehood  and  nonfenfe.    In  order  ta 
give  meaning  to  the  palTage,  the  feveral  gaps  muft  be 
filled  up  by  words  fignificant  of  the  various  relations 
by  which  the  different  ideas  are  connedled  in  the  nlind;      ^  ^ 
as,  "  He  rode  to  Edinburgh,  went  to  the  parliament-  Exprefled 
houfe,  and  walked  with  his  counfel  till  the  court  met."  by  prepoli- 
Of  thefe  connecting  words,  to  and  with  are  called  p-g.  i'^ods  and 
po/ttioHs,  AND  and  till  are  ufaally  called  <:o«/««5/o«j.  ^•^"j]""'^" 
Although  thefe  prepojitions  and  conjunSions  are  not  fo 
abfolutely  necejfury  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  they  are  in 
Englifh  ;  yet  as  there  is  no  language  wholly  without 
them,  nor  any  language  in  which  it  is  not  of  import- 
ance to  underiland  their  force,  they  well  deferve  a  place 
in  univerfal  grammar. 

lOO.  The  fole  ufe  of  conjunSions  and  prepojitions  in  Ian-  Thefe  con- 
guage  is  to  conned  either  fentences  or  other  words  ;  but  ne6t  either 
the  theory  of  thefe  connectives  themfelves  has  certainly 
never  been  underftood,  unlefs  Horne  Tgoke  have  at^''°'^'^*' 
lall  hit  upon  the  truth.  Mr  Harris  writes  about  them 
and  about  ihem,  quoting  pafl'ages  from  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  and  produces  at  laft  no  information.  His  t/c- 
The  clofeft  connexion  jinitions  of  both,  as  parts  of  fpeech  -void  of  fgni/ication, 
are  highly  abfurd ;  and  even  the  principal  dflinaion 
which  he  makes  between  them  feems  not  to  be  well 
founded.  Prepojitions  and  conjunBions  denote  the  rela- 
tions fubfifling  between  the  ideas  expreffed  by  thofe 
words  or  fentences  which  they  ferve  to  connedt ;  and 
as  relations  are  contemplated  by  the  mind  as  well  as po-r 
Jitive  ideas  themfelves,  the  words  which  denote  thofe  re- 
lations cannot  be  injignificant.    The  effential  difference 


an  attribute  of  the  agent  ;  and  therefore  we  fay,  the  between  the  conjunction  and prepofttion,  according  to  the 
boy  reads,  the  man  writes  ;  the  noun  coulefcing  with  fame  author,  confifls  in  this,  that  th.Q- former  connedts 
the  verb  fo  naturally,  that  no  other  word  is  requifite  to  fentences,  and  the  latter  words  :  but  the  fadt  is  often 


•iiiiite  them.  Moreover,  an  a£fion  and  that  which  is 
adltd  upon  being  contiguous  in  nature,  and  mutually 
aC'ecting  each  other,  the  word*  which  denote  them 
fliould  in  language  be  mutually  attraflive,  and  capable 
of  coalefcing  without  external  aid  ;  as,  he  reads  a  book, 
he  builds  a  houfe,  he  breaks  a  flone.  Further  :  becaufe 
an  attribute  and  its  modifications  are  infepai'ably  united, 
an  adjcBi've  or  a  verb  is  naturally  connecled  with  the 


otherwife.  An  obvious  example  occurs  where  the  con- 
jundion  and  connedls  720/  fentences  but  words.  *«  A  man 
o£  iriSDOM  and  virtue  is  a  perfed  charadter."  Here 
it  is  not  meant  to  be  afferted,  '<  that  the  man  of  wis- 
dom is  a  pcrfed  charafter,  andx\ia.t  the  man  of  virtue 
is  a  perfedl  charafter:"  both  thefe  affertions  would  be 
falfe.  This  fentence  therefore  (and  many  fuch  will 
occur)  is  not  refolvable  into  two  :  whence  it  follows. 


etdverb  which  illuttrates  or  modifies  its  fignification ;  and    that  the  conjundtion  and  does  not  always  connedt  fen 


therefore,  when  we  fay,  he  walks  Jlowly,  he  h  prudently 
brave,  it  is  plain  that  no  other  word  is  neceffary  to 
promote  the  coalefcence  of  the  attributes  walking  and 
bravery  with  their  modifications  oijlowncfs  &ndL prudence. 
The  agreement  between  the  terms  of  any  propofition 


tences;  and  the  fame  is  frequently  the  cafe  with  other 
conjunctions. 

Horne  Tooke'i  idea  of  prepofitions  and  conjunalons  is, 
that  they  do  not  form  djlina  claffes  of  words,  but  are 
merely  abbreviations  of  noutis  and  verbs  :  and  with  rc- 


which  conflitutes  truth  is  abfolutely  perfedt ;  but  as  fpedt  to  the  Englifh  language,  he  has  been  remarkably 

rtV/jf-r  of  the  terms  may  agree  with  ?n(27?y  o//j(?r  things  be-  fuccefsful  in  proving  his  pofition.    But  though  fuch 

lides  its  correlate,  fome  word  is  requifite  in  eveiy  pro-  be  undeniably  the  cafe  in  Enghfh,  it  would  be  rafh  to 

pofition  to  connedt  the  particular  predicate  with  the  conclude    ^rwn  that  it  is  fo  in  all  other  tongues.  To 

particular yi^^yciS  .•  and  that  is  the  office  of  the  fimple  ellabUfh  this  general  conclufion  would  require  a  long 

verb  TO  be;       the  three  angles  of  every  reailineal  triangle  and  tedious  dedudlion  in  each  particular  language: 

Ai(E  equal  to  two  right  angles.  and.  how  much  learning,  leifure,  induftry,  and  acute- 

Thu3  we  fee,  that  many  of  the  relations  fubfifling  nefs,  fuch  an  undertaking  would  require,  even  in  one 

between  our  ideas  may  be  clearly  exprefled  by  means  tongue,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.    In  the  languages 


of  nouns,  adjeBives,  verbs,  and  adverbs ;  and  in  thofe 
languages  of  which  the  nouns  have  cafes,  there  is  per- 
haps no  relation  of  much  importance  which  might  not 
be  thus  pointed  out,  without  being  under  the  neceffity 
of  emjUoying  the  aid  of  any  additional  part  of  fpeech. 


with  which  we  are  bcfl  acquainted,  many  conjunBions, 
and  mo'^ prepofitions i  have  appearance  at  leafl:  of  ori- 
ginaL  words  :  and  though  this  mofl;  acute  grammarian, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  northern  tongues,  has  been 
able  to  trace  the  mofl  important  of  thofe  in  Englifli  to 

very 
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very  plaufible  fources,  the  fame  thing  would  be  diffi- 
cult in  other  languages  of  which  the  fources  are  ob- 
fcure,  and  abfolutcly  impoffible  in  thofe  of  which  they 
are  wholly  unknown.  It  is,  however,  a  ftrong  pre- 
furaption  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  that  grammarians 
have  never  been  able  to  alfign  any  general <haraSer'iflic 
of  thofe  fpecies  of  words  ;  which,  did  they  conltitute 
d'tftinS  parts  of  Jpeech,  one  would  think  could  not  have 
fo  long  remained  undifcovered.  It  is  a  farther  pre- 
fumption  in  his  favour,  shat  many  words  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  as  well  as  in  Enghfh,  which  have  been  called 
coriJunSions,  are  obvioufly  refolvable  upon  his  principles, 
and  indeed  difcover  their  meaning  and  origin  upon 
'  mere  infpcftion.  We  fhall  therefore  content  ourfclves 
with  retailing  the  common  doftrine  refpefting  thife 
parts  of  fpeech  fo  far  as  it  is  intelligible  ;  fubjoining  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  the  analyfis  given  by  Hofne 
Tooke  of  the  moft  important  Englijh  conjunSions  and 
prepojltions ;  and  requefting  our  readers,  who  would  un- 
derltand  the  fubjeft,  to  attend  more  to  the  relations 
between  their  various  ideas,  than  to  the  frivolous  di- 
ftinftions  which,  in  compliance  with  cuftom,  we  are 
compelled  to  lay  before  them.  We  lhall  treat  firft  of 
the  conjunction. 

Sect.  I.  0/" Conjunctions. 

Defiinit'ioM       lOi*  A  conjunction  is  a  part  of  fpeech  of  'which,  as  its 

ofconjuue-  ^"^"^^  indicates,  the  ufe  is  to  conneSl  either  two  or  more 

tioiis.         Kvords  in  a  fentence,  or  to  make  of  tivo  Jtmple  fentences  one 

compound fentence.     It  is  ufually  faid,  that  conjunctions 

never  conneiit  words,  but  fentences  only ;  and  that  this 

is  the  circumftance  which  diftinguifhes  them  from  pre- 

pofitions.    We  have  already  given  one  example  which 

proves  this  diitinftion  to  be  ill  founded  ;  we  fhall  now 

give  from  Home  Tooke  one  or  two  more,  which  will 

place  its  abfurdity  in  a  ft  ill  clearer  light  :    Tnvo  and 

two  are  four;  John  jnd  ^ane  are  a  handfome  couple; 

AB  and  BC  and  CA  forma  triangle.  Are  two  four?  Is 

john  a  couple  and  yatie  a  couple?   Does  one  Jlratght  line 

form  a  triangle?   From  the  lubjoined  note  it  appears, 

that  AND  (g)  may  connect  any  two  things  which  can 

be  ccnnedied,  as  it  fignifies  addition. 

Conjunctions  connedting  fentences,   fometimes  conneEl 

their  meaning,  and  fometimes  not.     For  example,  let  us 

take    thtle  two  fentences,   Rome  was  enfla'ued.  Cte- 
\A  lui-h  are   „  .  ,  n     l  •       i  . 

^^,^  Jar  was  anilntious,  and  connect  them  together  by  the 

iii.ctive  or  conjunftion  because  ;  Rome  was  enflaved  because  Cts- 
d;  juiidive.y^zr  was  atnlitious.  Here  th^  meani/igs,  as  well  as  the 
fentences,  appear  to  be  ccnRetted  by  that  natural  rela- 
tion which  iubfifts  between  an  e^eS  and  its  caufe ;  for 
the  cnflaving  of  Rome  was  the  eje^i  of  Csefar's  ambi- 
tion.   That  particular  relation  therefore  is  that  which  is 
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denoted  by  the  conjunftion  becaus*  (h),  which  would 
be  improperly  ufed  to  conned  two  fentences  between 
which  the  relation  of  an  ejea  to  its  caufe  exift s  not.  But 
if  it  be  faid,  manners  muji  be  reformed,  or  liberty  will  be 
lofl ;  here  the  conjunftion  or,  though  Xtjein  the  fen- 
tences, yet  as  to  their  meaning  is  a  perfect  disjnnai-ve. 
Between  the  reformation  of  manners  and  the  lofs  vf  liber- 
ty there  is  certainly  a  natural  relation  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
relation  of  contiguity  or fimiiitade,  or  of  caufe  and  effect, 
but  of  contrariety.  The  relation  of  contrariety  therefore 
is  the  fignification  of  the  word  or  (i).  And  thus  it 
appears,  that  though  all  conjun£tions  may  combine 
fentences,  yet,  with  refped  to  the  fenfe,  fome  are  con- 
junct! vr  and  others  are  DISJUNCTIVE. 

1 02.  Thofe  conjundions  which  conjoin  both  fnt.'nces^''-''^]^^^' 
and  their  meanings  are  eit  her  c  o  p  u  l  a  1 1  v  e  s  or  c  0  n  t  i  -  either 
NUATivEs  The  principal  copulative  in  Engli/h  iC^^^ll 
AND,  which  we  have  already  confidered.  The  conti-ative. 
nuatives  are  much  more  numerous;  if,  an,  because, 
THEREFORE,  WHEREFORE,  HENCE,  &c.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  is  this  :  The  copulative  does  no 
more  than  barely  couple  words  or  fentences,  and  is 
therefore  applicable  to  all  fubjeds  of  which  the  natures 
are  not  incompatible  [v.).  The  relation  which  it  denotes 
is  that  oi juxtapofition,  or  of  one  thing  added  to  another. 
Continuatives,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  more  intimate  con- 
nedion,  confolidate  fentences  ifito  one  continuous  whole  ; 
and  are  therefore  applicable  only  to  fubjeds  which 
have  an  e/fential  relation  to  each  other,  fuch  as  that  of 
an  effea  to  its  caufe  or  of  a  caufe  to  its  ejfe£t.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  no  way  improper  to  fay,  L  flppus  was  a 
Jlatuary,  and  Prifcian  a  grammarian ;  the  fun  fJnneth, 
AND  thejhy  is  clear ;  becaufe  thefe  are  things  that  may 
coexift,  and  yet  imply  no  abfurdity.  But  it  would 
be  abfurd  to  fay,  Lyfippus  was  a flatuary  because  Prif- 
cian was  a  grammarian  ;  though  not  to  fay,  the  fun 
Jljineth  because  the  Jly  is  clear.  With  rtfptd  to  the 
liifl,  the  reafon  is,  that  the  word  because  denotes  the 
relation  which  an  effea  bears  to  its  caufe:  but  the  fkill 
of  Prifcian  in  grammar  could  not  poffibly  be  the  caufe 
LyfpP^^'^  ^^'-Jl  infuiiuary  ;  the  coincidence  between 
the  fiiill  of  the  one  and  that  of  the  other,  in  arts  fo  very 
different,  was  merely  accidental.  With  refped  to  the 
Jhining  of  the  fun  and  the  clearnefs  of  the  fiy,  tiie  cafe  is 
widely  different;  for  the  charnefs  of  the  Jky  is  the  cause 
of  the  fun's  fhining,  at  leail  fo  as  to  be  fecn  by  us.  118 

As  toxhecontinuati'ves ,  tliey  are  either  suppositive,  fuch  9°"'*"."'-* 
as  if,  an  ;  or  positive,  fuch  as  becaufe,  therefore,  as.  Sec  f."^.'''^^ 

ake  examples  of  each:   1  ou  wdl  Li^ve  happily  if  jo«  or  pofitive*. 
live  honejlly  ;  you  live  happily  because  you  live  honejUy  ; 
you  live  honeflly,  THEREtoKE  you  live  happily.     The  diffe- 
rence between  thefe  continuatives  is  this  :  The  fuppofi- 
tives  denote  conncahm,  but  do  not  affert  ULtual  ex- 

illence  ; 


f 

two 


(g)  And  is  a  Saxon  word,  being  (according  to  Mr  H.  Tooke)  an  abbreviation  of  anad,  the  imperative  o 
the  verb  an  anad,  to  add  to,  or  heap  up.  So  that  when  we  fay  two  and  two  are  four,  we  only  declare  that  twt 
ADDED  TO  two  are  four. 

(h)  Because  is  compounded  of  the  Saxon  be  —  by,  and  caufe ;  and  by  fome  of  our  mofl  ancient  authors  it 
was  written  by  cause.  Rome  was  enflaved  because  Citfar  was  amhiticus^  is  therefore  equivalent  to,  Rome  was 
enfaved  by  the  caufe  C^:sar  was  ambitious;  taking  the  phraie,  Cafar  was  ambitious  as  an  abilrad  noun  in  ctni- 
cord  with  the  other  noun  caufe. 

(1)  Or  feems  to  be  a  mere  contradion  of  the  Saxon  oder,  which  iignifies  other,  i.  e.  fomethiog  different  &mV 
of  en  contrary.     So  that  the  conjundion  or  muft  al  »'ays  denote  diverfity,  and  very  often  contrariety. 

(k)  As  day  and  night,  heat  and  cold:  for  we  cannot  fay  of  the  lame  portion  of  time,  it  is  day  and  it  is  niolj/^ 
or  of  the  fame  body,  it  is  both  hot  and  coM*  .  ^' 
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iftence  ;  the  pofiUves  imply  both  the  one  and  the  o- 
II 8      ther  (l). 

t^ofitives,  The  pojitives  above  mentioned  are  either  causal  ; 
liil^or  col-"  ^"'^^  ^^f''#>7^«'^^»  fla  (M),&c.:  Or  collective;  fuch 
kdlve."  "  No  142 


as,  therefore,  wherefore,  8cc.  The  difference  between 
thefe  is  this  :  The  caujhls  fubjoln  caufes  to  efeSii  ;  as, 
the  fun  is  in  eclipfe,  because  the  moon  ititervenes :  The 
colkaives  fubjoin  effeSs  to  caufes  ;  as,  the  moon  intervenes^ 

THERS- 


(l)  The  reafon  of  all  this  will  be  apparent  from  the  analyfis  given  by  Horne  Tooke  of  thofe  words  which 
we  have  called conjunaions.  If  and  an  may  be  ufed  mutually  and  indifferently  to  fupply  each  other's 
place  ;  for  they  are  both  verbs ,  and  of  the  fame  import.  If  is  merely  the  imperative  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  gifan,  to  give  ;  and  in  thofe  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Englifh  formerly,  this  fuppofed  conjuntUon. 
was  pronounced  and  written  as  the  common  imperative  gif.  Thus, 

My  largeffe 


Sad  Shepherd,  Aft  IT.  Scene  ift. 


'*  Hath  lotted  her  to  be  year  brother's  miftreffe, 
"  Gif  fhee  can  be  reclaimed ;  gif  not,  his  prey." 
Gaivin  Douglafs  almoft  always  ufes  gif  for  if,  as  the  common  people  in  fome  counties  of  Scotland  do  even  at 
this  day  ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  our  if  has  always  the  fignijication  of  the  Englifii  imperative  give,  and  no  other. 
So  that  the  refolution  of  the  conftrudion  in  the  fentence,  If  you  live  honeflly  you  nvill  live  happily,  is  fimply 
this,  GiiTE  you  live  honejlly  (taking  you  live  honejily  an  abftraft  noun)  jom  'will  live  happily.  Your  living 
happily  is  declared  to  depend  upon  your  living  honejily  as  the  condition;  but  giie  that,  and  your  happinefs  is  po- 
fitively  alTerted.   In  like  manner  may  fuch  fentences  be  refolved  as,  . 

"  I  wonder  he  can  move!  that  he's  not  fixed! 
"  If  that  his  feelings  be  the  fame  with  mine." 
Thus,  «*  His  feelings  be  the  fame  with  mine,  give  that,  I  wonder  he  can  move,"  &c.  And  here  we  cannot 
forbear  giving  our  affent  to  the  truth  of  Mr  Tooke's  obfervation,  that  when  the  datum  upon  which  any  con. 
clufion  depends  is  a  fentence,  the  article  that,  if  not  expreffed,  may  always  be  infertcd.  We  do  not,  however, 
think  the  infertion  at  all  times  abfolutely  necejfary  to  complete  the  fyntax;  for  adive  verbs  govern  'whole  fentences 
and  claufes  of  fentences  as  well  as  fubftantive  nouns.  Inttances  of  this  occur  fo  frequently  in  the  Latin  clalTics, 
that  they  can  have  efcaped  no  man's  notice  who  has  ever  read  Horace  or  Virgd  with  attention.  We  agree 
likewife  with  our  mod  ingenious  author,  that  where  the  datum  is  not  a  fentence,  but  fome  noun  governed  by 
the  verb  if  or  give,  the  article  that  can  never  be  inferted.  For  example,  if  we  be  aflced,  how  the  weather 
will  difpofe  of  us  to-morrow?  we  cannot  fay  :  «  If  that  fair,  it  will  fend  us  abroad  ;  if  that  foul,  it  will 
keep  us  at  home  ;"  but  "  if  fair,  it  will  fend  us  abroad,"  &c.  The  reafon  is  obvious  :  the  verb  in  this  cafe 
dire£lly  governs  the  noun ;  and  the  refolved  conflrudion  is,  "  give  fair  weather,  it  will  fend  us  abroad ;  give 
foul  weather,  it  will  keep  us  at  home." 

An,  the  other  fuppofitive  conjumftion  mentioned,  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  ANAN,  which  likewife  means  to  give  or  to  grant.  As,  «  An  you  had  an  eye  behind  you,  you  might  fee 
more  detraaion  at  your  heels  than  fortunes  before  you  ;"  that  is,  "  Grant  you  had  an  eye  behind  you,  you 
might  fee,"  ^cc.  This  account  of  the  two  conditional  conjunaions  in  Englifh  is  fo  rational  and  fatisfadlory, 
that  we  are  Ilrongly  inclined  to  believe  that  all  thofe  words  which  are  fo  called,  are  in  all  languages  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  fame  manner.  Not  indeed  that  they  mull  all  mean  precifely  to  give  or  grant,  but  fome 
word  equivalent ;  fuch  as,  be  it,fuppofe,  allow,  permit,  &c. ;  which  meaning  is  to  be  fought  for  in  the  particular 
etymology  of  each  refpe6live  language. 

(m)  Of  the  caufal  conjuntHons  mentioned  in  the  text,  because  has  been  already  confidered;  and  fome  account 
muft  be  now  given  of  the  two  words  since  and  as.  The  former  of  thefe,  according  to  Mr  H.  Tooke,  is  a 
very  corrupt  abbreviation,  confounding  together  different  words  and  different  combinations  of  words.  To 
us  it  appears  to  be  compounded  of  sEAND,/m«^;  and  es,  that  or  //  ;  or  of  s\n,feen,  and  es.  Seand  and  sin  are 
the  prefent  and  paj  participles  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  verb  seon,  to  fee.  In  modern  Englifh  since  is  ufed  four 
ways;  two  as  a  preposition  afFefting  words,  and  two  as  a  conjunction  affeding  fentences.    When  ufed  as  a 


;times 

fignification  of  the  ptrfnt  participle  seeing,  or  seeing  that  ;  and  lometimcs  tne  iigniiication  ot  tne  pall 
participle  seen,  or  seen  that.  We  fliall  give  examples  of  all  thefe  fignifications.  ift.  As  n  prepojtion  fignl- 
fying  SEEN  and  thenceforward:  "  A  more  amiable  fovereign  than  George  III.  has  not  fwayed  the  Englifii  fceptre 
SINCE  the  conquefl."  That  is,  "  The  conquefl  feen  (or  at  the  completion  of  the  fight  of  the  conqueft),  and  thence- 
forward, a  more  amiable  fovereign  than  George  III.  has  not  fwayed  the  Englifh  fceptre."    Since,  taken  ia 


mind,  it  would  be  an  efted  of  phrenzy  in  me,  not  of  hope  ;  since  {or  feeing  that)  it  is  not  truth  but  opinion 
that  can  travel  through  the  world  without  a  paffport."  4thly,  It  means  seen  that,  or  that  seen;  as,  «'  Since 
death  in  the  end  takes  from  all  whatfoever  fortune  or  force  takes  from  any  one,  it  were  a  foolifli  madnefs  in 
the  fhipwreck  of  worldly  things,  when  all  finks  but  the  forrow,  to  lave  that  :"  i.  e.— *'  Death  in  the  end 
takes  from  all  whatfoever  fortune  or  force  takes  from  any  one  ;  that  seen,  it  were  a  foolifh  madnefs,"  Sec. 

As,  the  other  caufal  conjundion  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  an  article  meaning  always  rr,  or  that,  or  which. 
Take  the  folbwing  example  : 

"  She  glides  away  under  the  foamy  leas 

«  As  fwift  AS  darts  or  feather'd  arrows  fly."  That 
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rHSREFoRF.(^)  the  fun  is  in  eclipfe.  We  therefore  ufe  cau- 
fah  in  thofe  inftanccs  where,  the  cJeS  being  confpicii- 
ous,  we  feek.  for  its  caiife;  and  colhtfives,  in  demonftra- 
tion  and  fcience,  properly  fo  called,  v/here  the  caufe 
being  firft  known,  by  its  help  we  diicern  effeP.s. 
119        ,As  to  taufal  conjundlions,  we  may  further  obferve, 

undT^  "^""^^^^  ^^'^'^^  '^^  ^      ^^^^  fpecies  of  caufes 

^^^^'''f^    which  they  are  not  capable  of  denotincf.    For  ex- 
enote  tour        .      .    '  ^     _,,  /-°  , 

inds  of     ample,  the  material  cauje;-  J  he  trumpet  Jounds  because 

aufes.  it  is  made  of  metal.  The  formal  ;  The  trumpet  founds  be- 
cause it  is  long  and  hollow.  The  efficient;  The  trumpet 
founds  because  an  artifl  blows  it.  The  final  ;  The 
trumpet  founds  that  it  may  raife  our  courage.  It  is 
worth  obferving,  that  the' three  firll  caufes  are  ex- 
preffed  by  the  flrongeft  affirmation  ;  becaufe  if  the 
ejfe^l  actually  be,  thefe  muft  be  alfo.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  the  laft,  which  is  only  af- 
firmed as  a  thing  that  may  happen.  The  reafon  ia 
obvious  :  for  whatever  may  be  the  end  which  fct  the 
artift  firft  to  work,  that  end  it  may  ftill  be  beyond  his 
power  to  obtain  ;  as,  like  all  other  contingents,  it 
may  either  happen  or  not.  Hence  alfo  it  is  connected 
by  a  particular  conjunAion,  that(o),  abfolutely  con- 
fined  to  this  caufe. 
isjuudlivc  103.  We  come  now  to  the  disjunctive  conjunc- 
ponjunc-  Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 

lions,  
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TioNs :  a  fpecies  of  words  which  bear  this  contradict 
tory  name,  becaufe  while  they  conjoin  the  fentences^ 
they  DISJOIN  the  fen fe ;  or,  to  fpeak  a  lan.guage  more 
intelligible,  they  denote  relations  of  diversity  or  op- 
position. 

That  there  fhould  be  fuch  words,  whether  called 
confLincllons  or  not,  is  extremely  natural.  For  as  there 
is  a  principle  of  union  diffufed  through  all  things,  by- 
which  THIS  WHOLE  is  kept  together  and  preferved  from 
diliipation  ;  fo  is  there  in  like  manner  a  principle  of 
DIVERSITY  diifufed  through  all,  the  fource  of  dlflin£lion^ 
of  number^  and  of  order.  Now  it  is  to  expiefs  in  fome 
degree  the  modification's  of  this  diver/ity,  that  thofe  words 
called  DISJUNCTIVE  conjunctions  are  employed.  j^j. 

Of  thefe  disjundives,  fome  are  simple,  and  fome  ad- Either  finsi 
versative:  Simple;  as  when  we  fay,  either  it  (&y>ple  or  ad- 
ax  it  is  night.'  JdverfcTti'ue ;  as  when  we  fay,  it  is  no/ 
day  but  it  is  night.  The  difference  between  thefe  is, 
that  the  ftmple  exprefs  nothing  more  than  a  relation  of 
diversity;  the  adverfati've  exprefs  a.  relation  not  barely 
of  diwrfityy  but  alfo  of  opposition.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  ad'verfatr  es  are  definite,  the  fimple  indefinite. 
Thus  wheli  we  fay,  the  number  three  is  not  an  e'ven  nunt^ 
her  but [v)  an  odd;  we  not  only  disjoin  two  oppofitc 
attributes,,  but  we  definitely  affirm  the  one  to  belong  to 
L  the 


That  is,  "  She  glides  away  (with)  that  fwiftnefs  (with)  which  darts  or  feathered  arrows  fly."  In  German, 
where  as  ftill  retains  its  ori-ginal  fignit-cation  and  ufe,  it  is  written  es.  So  is  another  conjunSiqn  of  the  fame 
import  with  as,  being  evidently  the  Gothic  article  sa  or  so,  which  fignifies  it  or  that. 

(n)  As  Mr  Harris  has  called  therefore,  wherefore,  &c.  coUeclive  confundions,  we  have  retained  the  deno- 
mination, though  perhaps  a  more  proper  might  be  found.  It  is  indeed  of  little  confequence  by  what  name 
any  clafs  of  words  be  called,  provided  the  import  of  the  words  themfelves  be  underftcod.  Wherefore  and 
THEREFORE  evidently  denote  the  relation  &  caufe  to  its  eJeSls.  They  are  compounds  of  the  Saxon  words 
iiw^iiRand  th^r  with  for  or  voor  ;  and  fignify, /or  which,  for  thofe  or  that.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
fome  parts  of  Scotland  the  common  people  even  at  this  day  ufe  thir  for  thefe. 

(o)  We  have  already  confidered  tke  word  that,  and  feen  that  it  is  never  a  conjunftion,  but  uniformly  a 
definite  article.  "  The  trumpet  founds  (for)  that  it  may  raife  our  courage  taking  the  claufe  it  may  raife  our 
courage  as  an  abftraft  noun  in  concord  with  that  and  governed  hy.for.  Or  the  fentence  may  be  refolved  thus: 
*'  The  trumpet  may.  raife  our  courage  (for)  that  (purpofe)  it  founds." 

(p)  Mr  Horne  Tooke  has  favoured  us  with  fome  ingenious  remarks  on  the  two  different  derivations  of  the 
word  BuTi>  when  ufcd  in  the  two  acceptations  that  are  ufually  annexed  to  it,  viz.  that  which  it  bears  in  the 
beginning  of  a  fentence,  and  that  which  it  has  in  the  middle.  He  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  word, 
when  employed  in  i\\t  former  way,  is  coiruptly  put  for  Bor,  the  imperative  of  the  Saxon  verb  botan,  to  hoot,  to 
fttperadd,  to  fupply,  &c.  and  that  when  ufed  in  the  latter  it  is  a  contraftion  of  be-utan,  the  imperative  of  beon- 
utan,  to  be  out  Our  ancient  writers  made  the  proper  diftinftion  between  the  orthography  of  the  one  word 
and  that  of  the  other.  Gawin  Douglafs  in  particular,  although  he  frequently  confounds  the  two  words,  and 
ufes  them  improperly,  does  yet  abound  with  many  inftances  of  their  proper  ufe  ;  and  fo  contrafted,  as  to  • 
awaken,  fays  our  author,  the  mofl  Inattentive  reader.  Of  the  many  examples  quoted  by  him,  we  fhall  content  . 
oaxrfeives  with  the  two  following  : : 

BoT  thy  worke  fhall  endure  in  laude  and  glorie,  , 
"  But  fpot  or  fault  condigne  eterne  memorie.'.'  Preface. 
— — "  BoT  gif  the  fates,  but  pleid, 

"  At  my  pleafure  fuffer  it  me  life  to  leld."  '  Book  4. 

If  this  derivation  of  the  word  but  from  botan,  to  fupei'add,ht  ]vl^,  the  fentence  in  the  text,  "the  number 
three  is  not  an  even  number  but  an  odd,"  will  be  equivalent  to,  "  the  number  three  is  not  an  even  number,  ^ 
fuperadd  (it  it)  an  odd  number  ;"  and  if  fo,  the  oppofition  is, not  marked  (at  leaft  diredHy)  by  the  word  but, 
but  by  the  aJjedives  even  and  odd,  which  denote  attributes  in  their  own  nature  oppofite.  It  is  only  when 
but  has  this  fenfe  that  it  anfwers  to  fed  in  Latin,  or  to  mais  in  French.  In  the  fecond  line,  of  the  quotation 
from  Gawin  Douglaf  s's  Preface,  the  word  but  is  evidently  a  contraftion  of  be-utan,  and  has  a  fenfe  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  BOT  in  the  preceding  line.  The  meaning  of  the  couplet  is,  "  Superadd  (to  fomething  faid 
or  fuppofed  to  be  faid  before)  thy  work  fhall  endure  in  laude  and  glorie,  be  out  (i.  e.  without)  fpot  or  fault, 
&c.  In  the  following  paffage  from  Donne,  the  word  but,  although  written  in  the  fame  manner,  is  ufed  in 
both  its  meanings  :  "  You  muft  anfwer,  that  ftie  was  brought  very  near  the  fire,  and  as  good  as  thrown  in  ; 
or  elfe,  that  fhe  was  provoked  to  it  by  a  divine  infpiration.  But  that  another  divine  infpiration  moved 
the,  beholders  to  believe  that  fhe  did  therein  a  noble  a^l,  this  ad  of  her's  might  have  been  calumniated."  That 
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LESS  and  although.  For  example,  "  T>(?)i  will  be 
taken,  unless  the  palladium  be  pteferved  ;  Troy  will 
be  taken,  although  Heftor  defend  it."  The  na- 
ture of  thefe  adverfatives  may  be  thus  explained.  As 
every  event  is  naturally  allied  to  its  caufe,  fo  by  parity 
of  reafon  it  is  oppofed  to  its  preventive  ;  and  as  every 
caufe  is  either  adequate  or  inadequate  (inadequate  when 
it  endeavours  without  being  effeftual),  fo  in  like  man- 
ner is  every  preventive.  Now  adequate  preventives  are 
exprcffed  by  fuch  adverfatives  as  unless:  '*  Troy  will 
betaken,  unless  the  palladium  be  preferved that 
is,  this  alone  is  fufiicient  to  preient  it.  The  inadequate 
are  expreffed  by  fuch  adverfatives  as  although  :  "  Troy 
will  be  taken  although  i7^5or  defend  it;"  that  is, 
Beffor's  defence  will  prove  ineffeElual.  Thefe  may  be 
called  adverfatives  adequate  and  iNADECipATE. 

Such  is  the  doftrine  of  Mr  Harris  ;  which  although 
we  can  difcover  in  it  no  determinate  meaning,  we  have 
ventured  with  others  to  retail,  in  refpe6l  to  our  readers, 
who  may  be  more  perfpicacious  than  ourfelves.  The  au- 
thor was  a  man  of  great  learning ;  and  the  fubjeft,  as 
he  has  treated  it,  appears  to  be  intricate.  But  what- 
ever fcnfe  or  nonfenfe  there  may  be  in  what  he  fays  of 
caufes  and  preventives  adequate  and  inadequate^  we  have 
n.>  heiltatlon  to  affirm  that  he  has  totally  miftaken  the 
import  of  the  wordsuNLEssand  although.  From  thefe 
being  called  \iO\h.preventiveSi  theowf  adequate  and  theo/^fr 
inadequate,  an  unwary  reader  might  be  led  to  infer,  that 
they  denote  the  fame  idea  or  the  fame  relation ;  and  that 
the  whole  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  exprcf- 
fion  of  the  one  is  more  forcible  than  that  of  the  other. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  farther  than  this  from  the 
truth.  The  meaning  of  unless  is  direftly  oppofite 
to  that  of  although.    Unless  (r)  and  though 
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is,  "  You  muft  anfwer,  that  flie  was  brought  very  neare  the  fire,  &c.  "  vSuperadd  (to  that  anfwer)  be  out 
(or  UNLESS  or  without  ;  for,  as  will  be  feen  by  and  bye,  all  thofe  words  are  of  the  fame  import)  that  another 
divine  infpiration  moved,"  &c.  To  thefe  remarks  and  examples  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  that  even 
now  BUT  is  often  ufed  by  the  illiterate  Scotch  for  without;  as  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  clown 
fay,  *•  He  came  from  home  but  his  breakfaft." 

Having  mentioned  without  as  a  word  of  the  fame  import  with  but  when  dillinguifhed  from  hot,  it  may 
rot  be  improper  to  confider  that  word  here  ;  for  though  in  modern  Englifh  it  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
office  of  a  prepofition,  it  was  formerly  ufed  indifferently  either  as  a  prepofttion  or  a  conjunaion.  Without  then 
is  nothing  but  the  imperative  wyrthan-utan,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  verb  weorthan,  withan  ; 
which  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  is  incorporated  with  the  verb  beon,  ejfe.  According  to  this  derivation, 
which  is  Home  Tooke's,  the  word  without,  whether  oalled  conjunftion  or  prepofition,  is  the  fame  as  be  out  ; 
and  fuch  will  be  its  import,  fhould  it  after  all  be  nothing  more  than  a  compound  of  wyth,  which  fignifies  to 
join  and  fometimes  to  be,  and  ute,  out. 

(cl)  Either  is  nothing  more  than  the  diflributive  pronoun,  which  every  body  underftands  ;  and  or  we  have 
already  explained. 

(r)  8o  low  down  as  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  {(ays  Horne  TookeJ  this  conjunftion  was  fometimes 
•written  oneles  or  onelejfe;  but  more  anciently  it  was  written  onles  and  fometimes  onlesse.  Thus,  in  the  trial 
of  Sir  John  Oldcaflle  in  141 3,  "  It  was  not  poffible  for  them  to  make  whole  Chrifles  cote  without  feme,  on- 
lesse certeyn  great  men  were  brought  out  of  the  way."  So,  in  '«  The  image  of  governance"  by  Sir  T.  El- 
liot, 1541,  Men  do  fere  to  approche  unto  their  foveregne  Lord,  one les  they  be  called."  So  again,  in 
**  A  neceffary  doftrine  and  erudition  for  any  Chriftian  man,  fet  furthe  by  the  kinge's  majeftie  of  England," 
1 543,  "  Onles  ye  believe,  ye  fhall  not  underftande."    "  No  man  fhall  be  crowned,  onles  he  lawfully'  fight.'* 

The  foul  waxeth  feeble,  onlesse  the  fame  be  cherifhed."  "  It  cannot  begynne,  onelesss  by  the  grace 
of  God."-  Now,  onles  is  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  verb  onlesan,  to  difmifs,  or  remote. 

Les,  the  imperative  of  lesan  (which  has  the  fame  meaning  as  onlesan),  is  hkewife  ufed  fometimes  by  old 
writers  iriftead  of  unless.  Inftances  might  be  given  in  abundance  from  G.  Douglas  and  Ben.  Johnfon ;  but 
perhaps  it  may  be  of  more  importance  to  remark,  that  it  is  this  fame  imperative  les,  which,  placed  at  the 
end  of  nouns  and  coalefcing  with  them,  has  given  to  our  language  fuch  adjeftives  as  hopelefs,  rejlhfs,  deathleftf 
^tionlefs,  &c.  i.  e.  difmifs  hope,  reft,  death,  motion,  &c. 

Mr  Tooke  obferves,  that  all  the  languages  which  have  a  conjunftion  correfponding  to  i.£»  or  vmiess,  a« 
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ihtfuljecl,  and  deny  the  other.    But  when  we  fay,  the 
number  of  the  Jars  is  f.!THER{(i)  even  or  odd,-  though 
v^'e  afft^rt  ons  attribute  to  be,  and  the  other  not  to  be, 
laa      yet  the  alternative  is  notwithllanding  left  indefinite. 
An  impro-      As  to  adverfative  disjunBives,  it  has  been  already  faid, 
perdiftinc  gfjg,.  j^jr  Harris,  that  they  imply  opposition:  but  the 
truth  feems  to  be,  that  they  ox\yunite  in  the  fame  fentence 
^ords  or  phrafes  of  oppofite  meanings.    Novi^  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  oppofite  attributes  cannot  belong  to  the  fame 
fubjeS :  as  when  we  fay,  Nereus  ivas  beautiful,  we  can- 
not superadd  to  this  fentence,  that  he  ivas  ugly  ;  we 
<;annot  fay,  he  ivas  beautiful  but  ugly.    When  there  is 
©ppofilion,  it  muft  be  either  of  the  fame  attribute  in 
■different  fubjecls  ;  as  when  we  fiay,  "  Brutus  was  a  pa- 
triot, but  C^c/j?- was  not  :"  Or  of  different  attributes 
in  the  fame  fubjeft ;  as  when  we  fay  Gorgius  was  a  fo- 
phijl,  BUT  not  a  phjhfopher:''  Or  of  different  attributes  in 
dij-'erent  fubjects  /  as  when  we  fay,  "  Plato  was  a  philofo- 
pher,  but  Hippias  was  a  fophift."    The  conjunftions 
tifed  for  all  thefe  purpofes  have  been  called  abfolute  ad- 
verfatives, we  think  improperly,  as  the  oppofttion  is  not 
marked  by  the  conjunSions,  but  by  the  loords  or fentences 
^         which  they  ferve  to  connea.     Mr  Locke,  fpeaking  of  the 
V'ord  but,  fays,  that  "  it  fometimes  intimates  a  flop 
of  the  mind,  in  the  courfe  it  was  going,  before  it  came 
to  the  end  of  it  :"  to  which  Mr  Tooke  replies  with 
truth,  that  but  itfelf  is  the  fartheft  of  any  word  in 
the  languatre  from  intimating  a  flop.  On  the  contrary,  it 
always  imitates  fomething  to  follow;  infomuch,  that 
when  any  man  in  difcourfe  finifhes  his  words  with  but, 
'  inftead  of  fuppofing  him  to  have  flopped,  we  always  aflc, 
■RVT  ivhat  ? 

Befides  the  adverfatives  already  mentioned,  there  are 
two  other  fpecies,  of  which  the  moft  important  are  un- 
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are  both  rerh  In  the  imperative  mode;  the  former  fig- 
nifying  take  aivay  or  difmifs  ;  the  latter,  allow,  permii, 
grant, yield,  a^ent.  This  being  the  cafe,  Tro);  will  be 
taken  unless  the  palladium  be  prefervcd,"  is  a  fen- 
tence  equivalent  to  "  Remove  the  palladium  be  prefer-,  ed 
(taking  the  palladium  be  prefervcd  as  an  abftradt  noun,  the 
prefervation  of  the  palladium')  Troy  will  be  taken."  A- 
gain,  "TVoy  willbe  taken,  although  HeSor  defend  it," 
is  the  fan:ie  as  "  Troy  will  be  taken  allow  HeElor  (to) 
defend  it."  The  idea,  therefore,  expreffed  by  unless 
18  that  oi  the  removal  of  one  thing  to  make  way  for  ano- 
ther; the  idea  expreffed  by  although  (s)  is  that  of 
ALLOWING  one  thing  to  coexist  with  another,  with 
which  it  ij  APPARENTLY  incompatible. 

104.  Before  we  take  leave  of  this  fubjeft,  we  might 
treat,  as  others  have  treated,  of  adverbial  conjunftions, 
and  conjun(SlIons  (t)  of  various  other  denominations. 
But  of  multiplying  fubdivifions  there  is  no  end  ;  and 
fyftems,  in  which  they  abound,  convey  for  the  moft 
part  no  information.  The  nature  of  conjunftions  can 
be  thoroughly  underllood  only  by  tracing  each  to  its 
original  in  fome  parent  or  cognate  tongue  ;  and  when 
that  fhall  be  done  in  other  languages  with  as  much  fuc- 
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cefs  as  it  has  lately  been  done  by  Mr  Home  Tooke  in 
Englifh,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  hope  to  fee  a 
rational,  comprehenfive,  and  confiftent  theory  of  this 
part  of  fpeech.  Then  too  fhall  we  get  rid  of  all  that 
farrago  of  ufelefs  diftinftions  into  conjundllve,  adjunc- 
tive, disjunBive,  fubdisjunSii  e^  copulative,  continuaiive,  fuh- 
continuative,  pojitive,  fiippofitive,  caufal,  colleElive,  pre 
ventive  adequate  and  inadequate,  adverfative,  conditional, 
illative,  Sec.  &c.  ;  which  explain  nothing,  and  which  vvhich" 
ferve  only  to  veil  ignorance  and  perplex  fagacity.  ferves  only 

That  Mr  Toole's  principles  will  apply  exa£lly  to  the  to  veil  ig- 
conjundlions  of  every  language  both  dead  and  living,  isnorance, 
what  our  limited  knowledge  of  thefe  languages  does 
not  authorife  us  pofitively  to  affirm.  It  is  however  a 
ftrong  prefumption  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  that  illi- 
terate favages,  the  firft  cultivators  of  language,  arehttle 
likely  to  have  fent  out  their  faculties  in  qucft  of  words 
to  denote  the  abJlraSl  relations  fubfifting  among  their 
ideas,  when  we  have  fuch  evidence  as  his  book  affords,, 
that  the  names  of  the  moft  common  fubjlances  and  qualities 
could  anfwer  that  and  every  other  purpofe,  which  in  the 
ordinary  intcrcourfe  of  life  can  be  anfwered  by  the 
faculty  of  fpeech.  It  is  a  farther  prefumption  in  hi* 
L  2  favour, 


well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  place  of  thefe  words  is  fupphed  in  the  languages  which  have  not  a  conjunftion 
correfpondent  to  them,  ftrongly  juflify  his  derivation  which  we  have  adopted.  The  Greek  f/^",  the  Latin 
n'lfi,  the  Italian  fe  non,  the  Spanifh  Jino,  the  French  ft  non,  all  mean  be  it  not.  And  in  the  fame  manner  do  we 
fometlmes  fupply  its  place  in  Englifh  by  but,  without,  be  it  not,  but  if,  &c.~  It  may  be  proper  jufl  to  add,  that, 
according  to  the  fame  author,  the  conjunftion  lest  is  a  contraftion  of  lesed,  the  paft  participle  of  lesen;  and 
that  LESTy  with  the  article  that,  either  expreffed  or  underflood,  means  no  more  than  hoc  dimijfo  or  quo  dimijfo. 

.Cs)  Although  is  compounded  of  al  or  all,  and  tho*  though,  thah,  or,  as  the  vulgar  more  purely  pronounce 
it,  THAF,  THAUF,  and  THOF.  Now,  THAF  or  THAUF  IS  evidently  the  imperative  thaf  or  thafig  of  the  verb  tha- 
FiAN  or  thafigan,  to  allow,  permit,  grant,  yield,  ajjent ;  and  thafig  becomes  thah,  though,  thoug  ^and  thoch,  as 
G.  Douglas  and  other  Scotch  authors  write  it)  by  a  tranfitlon  of  the  fame  fort,  and  at  leait  as  eafy  as  that 
by  which  hafuc  becomes  hawk.  It  is  no  fmall  confirmation  of  this  etymology,  that  anciently  they  often  ufed 
all  be,  albeit,  all  had,  all  were,  all  give,  inflead  of  although;  and  that  as  the  Latin  n  (if)  means  be  it,  and 
NISI  and  SINE  {unlefs  andwithout)  mean  be  not,  fo  etsi  (although)  means  and  be  it. 

(t)  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  profeffes  to  treat  of  univerfal  grammar,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  wafle 
our  own  and  our  readers  time  on  a  minute  analyfis  of  each  conjunftlon  which  may  occur  in  any  one  particular 
language.  We  fliall  therefore  purfue  the  fubjecl  no  farther ;  but  fhall  fubjoin  Mr  Hokne  Tooke's  table  of 
the  Englifh  conjunftlons,  referring  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  fuller  fatisfaftion  to  his  ingenious  work  intltled. 
The  Diver/ions  of  Purley. 

~  ")  fGlFAN 

A  NAN 

Onlesan 
Eacan 
Getan 
Stellan 
Alesan 
Thafigan 


If 
An 

Unless 
Eke 
Yet 
Still 
Else 
Though 

or 
Tho' 
But 
But 

without 
And 


f  Gif 
j  An 
1  Onles 
Z  Eac 

I  ^^'^ 
I  Stell 

g' I  Ales 

1  Thafig 


.0. 


To  give. 
To  grant. 
To  difmifs. 
To  add. 
To  get. 
To  put. 
To  dimlnifh. 


or  S 

Thaf  I  an  ^ 

BOTAN 

Beon-utan 


To  allow. 


To  boot,  to  fupcradd. 
To  be  out. 
Wyrthan-otanTo  be  out. 
Anan-ad         Dare  congericra. 


or 
Thaf 
I  BoT  7*^ 

Be-utan 
I  Wyrth-utan 
|_An-ad 

Lest  is  the  participle  lesed  of  lesan,  to  difmifs. 

pSlTHTHAN") 

j  Syne  | 

Since   ^  Seand-es  ,  .  ^  participle  of  Seon,  to  fee. 

^  SiTHTHE    j  ' 

or  j 
_Sin-es  j 
That  is  the  article  or  pronoun  that. 

As  is  Es,  a  German  article,  meaning  it,  that,  or  which.  And 
So  is  9A  or  iQf  a  Gothic  article  of  the  fame  import  with 
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favour,  tliat  in  the  rudefl  languaj^c  there  are  few  if 
any  conjunctions  ;  and  that  even  in  others  which  are 
the  moil  highly  pohfhed,  fuch  as  Greek  and  Latin  as 
we'll  as  Englifb,  many  of  thofe  words  whicli  have  been 
called  conjunitions  are  obvioufly  refolvable  into  other 
parts  of  fpeech.  Tlius  •'^^'^^i  tranflated  ^5?//,  is  evidently  the 
neuter  gender  of  either  the  nominalive  m  acaifatwe  plu- 
ral o£  aAXaf  cuwtheri  and  when  iifed  as  a  coiijunBion,  it 
intimates  that  yoa  a're  going  to  add  fomething  to  what 
you  have  already  faid.  Caierum  has  the  fame  mean- 
ing, and  is  nothing  but  '^sf"-  Mais  {but  in  French) 
is  the  Latin  majus;  ut,  ut't,  ^^^h  quod,  is  the  relative  pro- 
ttoun.  Of  quocirca,  quia,  pr<Kterea,  aniequam,  quetiquam, 
guemvis,  quantimnus,  quamlilet,  SiC.  the  refolution  is  too 
obvious  to  require  being  mentioned.  Where  fuch  re- 
/olutions  as  thefe  can  be  made,  or  when  the  canjundions 
of  any  particular  tongue  can  be  traced  to  their  origin  in 
xiny  other,  there  needs  be  no  difpute  about  their  true 
import  :  but  when  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  and  the  con- 
jun&ion  either  appears  to  be  an  original  word,  or  is  de- 
rived from  a  fourcc  to  which  it  cannot  be  traced,  we 
would  advife  fuch  of  our  readers  as  wifh  to  fpeak  or 
12,4  write  correftly,  to  difmifs  from  their  minds  all  con- 
The  iniport  of  copulatives,  contiiiuatives ,  caufals  and  dis- 

•of  Ciiinlinc-  ..      „.  -11         a      c     \       ■  1  ■  >  1 

tionsv\a.m-J""^''^'^^>  With  tlie  rtlt  or  that  jargon  which  we  have 
language  to  already,  mentioned  ;  and  to  inquire  diligently  in  what 
be  learned  manner  and  for  what  purpofe  the  conjunction  in  quejiion  is 
b»"ftau\\Tors"^'^'^  'kt.V^tj-,  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  the 

.ancient  and  P^'"'^''-'"'^'"  l^^'^g^age  which  they  are  ftudying.  This 
■aiodern.  .will  indeed  be  found  a  work  of  labour:  but  it  appears 
'to  us  to  be  the  only  means  left  of  difcovering  the  pre- 
xife  relations  which  fuch  conjunftions  were  intended  to 
exprefs;  and,  by  confequence,  of  knowing  what  words 
"  or  fentcnces  they  are  fitted  to  conneft,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce a  ftyle  at  once  accurate  and  perfpicuous. 

S.ECT.  II.    Of  Prepositions. 

i»repoQ-  10^.  By  Mr  Harris  and  his  followers,  a  preposi- 
tions  unite  tion  is  defined  to  be  a  pari  of  fpeech  devoid  itfelf  offigni^ 
two  words  f cation,  but  fo  formed  as  to  unite  tivo  uoords  that  are  fig- 
to  coalefce  "Ifi'-'^"^'  ^'^^  ^'^^^  '''if^fi     coalefce  or  unite  of  themfelves. 

them-  have  already  expreffed  our  opinion  of  that  theory 

efelves,        which  holds  certain  words  to  be  devoid  oljignificaiion  ; 

but  its  abfurdity,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  is  more  than 
ever  glaring.  Concerning  the  number  of  prepofitions, 
it  is  well  known  that  hitherto  authors  have  never 
agreed.  The  ancient  Greek  grammarians  admitted 
•  only  18  ;  the  ancient  Latin  grammarians,  above  50  ; 
though  the  moderns,  SanMitis,  Sdopius,  Perizonius,  Vof- 
fus,  and  Ruddiman,  have,  endeavoured  to  lelfen  the 
number  without  fixing  it.  Biihop  JVdkins  thinks  that 
36  are  fufficient  ;  and  Girard  fay.s,  that  the  French 
language  has  done  the  bufineis  effeftually  with  32. 
But  if  prepofitions  be  words  devoid  of  fign'fication,  why 
fhould  there  be  difputes  refpefting  their  number?  or 
■why  in  any  language  fliould  there  be  more  than  one 
prepofition,  fince  a  fmgle  timiieaning  mark  of  connexion 
would  certainly  anfwer  the  purpofe  aswell  asa  thoufand? 
The  cypher^  which  has  no  value  of  itfelf.  and  only 
ferves  (if  we  may  ufe  the  language  of  grammarians) 
■to  connote  and  conftgnify,  and  to  change  the  value  of  fi- 
gures, is  not  feveral  and  various,  but  uniformly  one  and 
the  fame.  I'hat  the  prepofition  is  fo  formed,  as  to 
^anite  two  words  which  refufe  to  coalefce  or  unite  of 
^emfelves,"  is  indeed  true ;  and  this  union  it  elfeds, 
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not  by  having  no  fignification  of  its  own,  but  by  ftgnifying  it(t 
the  relation  by  which  the  things  expreffed  by  the  united^'f  funify- 
ii'ords  are  connected  in  nature.  Prepqfitions  are  to  be  '^^^j"^^' 
accounted  for  in  much  the  fame  manner  a-s  the  cafes  of  "t^^^,j.gu 
nouns.  The  necLffity  of  this  fpecies  of  words,  or  of  fome  t  hcni. 
equivalent  invention,  follows  from  the  impoffibility  of 
having  in  language  a  diltinft  complex  term  for  each  di- 
flinft  colledion  of  ideas  which  we  may  have  occafion  to 
put  together  in  difcourfe.  The  addition  or  fubtrac- 
tion  of  any  one  idea,  to  or  from  a  colleBion  of  ideas, 
makes  it  a  different  colledHon  ;  and  if,  after  either  of 
thefe  operations,  it  were  to  be  exprelTed  by  the  fame 
word  as  before,  nothing  could  enfue  but  mifreprefcuta- 
tion  and  falfehood.  Now,  to  ufe  in  language  a  differ- 
.ent  and  d'finB  complex  term  for  each  different  and  di- 
ftinft  colledion  of  ideas,  is  equally  impoffible,  as  to  ule 
a  diftinft  particular  tei'tn  for  each  particular  and  indivi' 
dual  iih'a.  To  fupply,  therefore,  the  place  of  the  com- 
plex terms  vvhich  are  wanting  in  a  language,  are  the 
cafes  of  nouns  prepofitions  employed;  by  the  aid  of 
which,  complex  and  general  terms  are  prevented  from  be- 
ing infinite  or  too  numerous,  and  are  ufed  only  for 
thofe  colleflions  of  ideas  which  we  have  rnoft  freaueut 
occafion  to  mention  in  difcourfe.  By  means  of  pre- 
pojitions  this  end  is  obtained  in  the  mod  fimple  man- 
ner. For,  having  occafion  to  mention  a  coIle£lion  of 
ideas  for  which  there  is  no  fngle  complex  term  in  the 
language,  we  either  take  that  complex  term  which 
includes  the  great fl  number,  though  not  all  of  the  ideas 
we  would  communicate  ;  or  elfe  we  take  that  complex 
terra  which  includes  all,  and  the  feweft  ideas  tnore  than 
thofe  we  would  communicate  ;  and  then,  by  the  help 
of  the  prepofition,  we  either  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
the  one  cafe,  or  retrench  the  fuperfmty  in  the  other. 
For  inflance,  having  occalion  to  mention  a  houfe  of  a 
particular  defcription,  and  knowing  that  the  term  houfe 
is  too  general  for  our  purpofe,  and  that  the  building 
we  have  in  view  has  no  appropriate  name,  wc  fay,  per- 
haps, a  houfe  ivith  a  party-iuall,  or  a  hoife  withovt  a 
roof — In  the  firft  inlfance,  the  complex  term  hoife  is 
defcient,  and  the  prepofition  diredts  to  add  what  is 
wanting. — In  the  ftrcond  inftance,  the  complex  term  is 
redundant,  it  denotes  a  complete  houfe;  the  prcpofi- 
tion,  therefore,  direds  to  take  away  what  is fupetjluous. 

Now,  confidering prepofitions  in  this  the  moft  fimple 
light,  as  ferving  only  to  hrnit  or  modify  general  terms, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  they  fhould  iiave  mean- 
ings of  their  own  ;  for  otherwife,  how  could  we,  in  the 
initances  before  us,  make  known  by  them  our  inten- 
tion, v.'hether  of  adding  to  or  retrenching  from,  the 
fame  general  term  houfe.  If,  to  a  difciple  of  Mr  Har- 
Ris,  we  fliould  fay,  a  houfe  join  ;  he  would  reply,  join 
WHAT  ?  But  he  would  not  contend  that  join  is  an  in- 
declinable word  which  has  no  meaning  of  its  own,  becaufe 
he  knows  that  it  is  the  imperative  of  a  verb,  of  vvhich 
the  other  parts  are  ftill  in  ufe  ;  and  its  own  meaning  is 
clear,  though  the  fentence  is  not  completed.  If,  in- 
ftead  of  JOIN,  we  fliould  fay  to  him,  a  houfe  with  ;  he 
would  ftill  alk  the  fame  queftion,  with  what?  But  if 
we  were  to  difcourfe  with  him  concerning  the  word 
WITH,  he  would  probably  tell  us,  that  .with  is  a  pre- 
pofition, an  indeclinable  word,  which  is  idelt  devoid  of 
f/gnification,  but  fo  formed  as  to  unite  two  words  that  are 
Significant.  And  yet  it  would  be  evident  by  his  que-  - 
ftion,  that  \it  felt  it  had  a  meaning  of  its  own  ;  which 
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is  in  reality  tlie  fame  as  join  (u).  Indeed,  fo  far  has  they  be  introduced  ?  Not  as  nominatives  or  accufathes  to 
always  been  plainly  perceived,  that  with  and  with-  the  verb,  for  both  thefe  places  are  already  filled; 
OUT  are  lii  s-clly  oppofite  and  contradiftory  ;  and  it  the  nominative  by  the  fnbRancfi  sun,  which  is  cer- 
would  puzzle  the  moft  acute  philofopher  to  difcover  tainly  the.  agent  in  this  operation  ;  the  accufative  hj  the 
oppofition  and  contradiftion  in  two  words  where  nei-  fubftance  earth,  which  is  as  certainly  the  obje£t 
ther  of  them  had  any  fignification.  Wilkins,  there-  afted  upon.  Not  as  qualities  of  the  sun  and  earth  ; 
fore,  has  vvell  expreifed  their  meaning,  where  he  fays,  for  quahties  inhering  in  their  fubttances  can  only  be 
that  with  is  a  prepofition  "  relating  to  the  notion  of  expreifed  by  aajccthes,  and  the  words  air  and  l/eams 
facial,  or  circumftance  of  foclety  affirmed;  and  that  are  both  fubjlantlves.  Here  then  we  muft  have  recourfe 
without  is  a  prepofition  relating  to  the  fame  notion  to  prepofitions  ;  but  we  can  employ  only  fuch  prepo- 
oi  facial,  or  circumitance  of  foclety  denied."  fitlons  as  point  out  the  relations  which  the  air  and  th© 

hey  all  But  to  denote  the  relations  of  aMlng  zxtd  tahlng    beams  have  to  the  fun  tuarmlng  the  earth.     In  Englifh 

erve  to      aivay,  are  not  the  only  purpofes  for  which  prepofitions     we  fliould  fay,  the  fplendld  fun  wjth  his  beams  genially 
iffef-nt'^   are  employed.     They  all  indeed  ferve  to  modify  fome    ivarmeth  through  the  air  the  fertile  earth.     The  fen- 
\vaysfome  general  term  ox  general  affirmation,  but  not  precifely  in     tence,  as  before,  remains  entire  and  one  ;  the  fuljlantivet 
general      the  fame  way  as  with  and  without.    It  has  been    required  are  both  Introduced ;  and  not  a  word  which 
armor      already  obferved,  that  words  fignificant  of  thofe  things    was  there  before  is  detruded  from  its  proper  place, 
general  af-  ,f;\y\(-\y  coincide  in  nature,  coalelce  with  one  another  in    The  import  of  with  we  have  already  difcovered;  it  di- 
'  '°  '    fyntax,  without  being  beholirn  to  any  auxiliary  tie.    reds  to  unite  the  beams  to  the  fun,  as  jointly  with 
For  inilance,  an  adjecUve  coalefces  with  its  fuhflanlive,    him  performing  the  operation.     But  the  air  has  no 
a  iierb  with  its  nominative;  a  noun  expreffing  an  ohjeS    other  connexion  with  this  operation,  than  as  the  me- 
a£led  upon,  with  a  :  erb  denoting  aBlon  ;  and  an  adierb    dium  or  passage  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  :  and 
with  its  verb.    Take  the  following  example:  The    therefore  the  prtrpofition  through  (x)  muft  denote 
SPLENDID  SUN  GENIALLY  warmeth  THE  FERTILE  EARTH,     that  relation  which  fubfifts  between  an  ohjett  in  motion^ 
But  fuppofe  we  were  defirous  to  modify  this  affirmation    and  the  medium  In  ivhlch  It  moves  ;  nor  could  a  prepo- 
by  the  addition  of  other  fubftantives,  air,  for  inftance,    fition  of  a  different  import  have  been  employed,  with- 
and  BEAMS  ;  how  would  thefe  coincide  with  the  other    out  altering  the  meaning  of  the  whole  fentence  (y). 
words  of  the  fentence,  or  under  what  charadter  could        107.  Mr  Harris  is  of  opinion  that  moft,  if  not  all, 

pre. 

(u)  This  account  of  prepofitions  is  taken  from  Home  Tooke;  who  adds,  that  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  words  with  and  join,  is,  that  the  other  parts  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo  Saxon  verb  withan,  to  join  (of 
which  with  is  the  imperative),  have  ceafed  to  be  employed  in  the  language.   As  with  means  join,  fo  the  cor- 
refpondent  French  prepofition  avec  means,  and  have  that,  or,  have  that  alfo.    But  though  with,  as  the  impe- 
-jrative  of  withan,  means  join,  it  has  fometimes  a  very  diff'erent  fignification.     Mr  Tyr-tuhlt  in  his  Gloffary  has 
truly  obferved,  that  with  and  by  are  often  fynonymous.    They  certainly  are  fo  :  but  then  with  feems  to  be 
an  abbreviation  of  the  imperative  of  v/yrthan,  to  be;  as  without  is  of  wyrthan  utan,  to  be  out.  This  being 
the  cafe,  our  two  inftances  in  the  text  will  (land  thus  :  a  houfe  join  a  party  ivall ;  a  houfe  be- out  «  roof.  Nor 
let  any  one  be  furprifed  that  we  make  no  difference  between  the  conjunMlon  without  and  the  prepofition  with- 
out.   The -word  is  the  fame,  whether  it  be  employed  to  unite  words  or  fentences.     Prepofitions  were  originally, 
"and  for  a  long  time,  clalFed  with  conjunalons  ;  and  when  firft  feparated  from  them,  they  were  only  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  oi prepofitlve  conjuntlions.    They  -axt  generally  ufed  to  unite  words,  but  not  always  ;  for  we  may  fay 
indifferently,  /  came  after  his  departure,  or,  I  came  after  he  departed.  By  the  greater  part  of  grammarians 
'  indeed,  aftkr,  when  employed  as  in  the  firft  fentence,  is  claffcd  with  the  prepofitions  ;  when  employed  as  in 
the  fecond,  it  is  claffed  with  the  conjunftions.    The  word,  however,  is  the  fame  in  both  fentences  ;  its  meaning 
is  the  fame,  and  its  effect  precifely  the  fame.    The  only  circumftance  of  difcrimination  is,  that  in  the  firft  ex- 
ample it  is^refixed  to  a  noun,  his  departure  ;  in  the  fecond,  it  is  prefixed  to  a  nominative  and  a  verb,  he  departed. 
But  even  the  nominative  and  the  verb,  thus  apphed,  exprefs  no  more  than  a  fpecifying  circumftance  annexed 
to  the  other  prepofition,  /  came ;  and  whenever  they  are  rightly  apprthended  by  the  mind,  they  are  ftript  ot 
their  prepofitionary  form,  and  confidered  abflraclly  under  a  new  phafis,  his  departure.    Thus  then,  the  two  fen- 
tences are  fynonymous  in  every  refped,  excepting  the  apparent  grammatical  nature  of  the  words  his  departure, 
and  he  departed;  and  even  thefe  are  reduced  to  one  grammatic  form  in  the  mind,  whenever  the  import  of  the 
prepofitions  is  rightly  apprehended.    Without,  and  many  other  prepofitions,  efpecially  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, are  ufed  exaftly  as  after  is  ufed  in  the  two  inltances  which  we  have  given.  Home  Tooke  quotes  Lord 
Mansfield  for  faying,  "  It  cannot  be  read  without  the  Attorney  General  confents  to  it."    This,  in  modern 
Englifti,  is  not  the  common  phrafeology  ;  but  it  offends  not  againll  any  principle  of  grammar.   The  nominative 
and  the  verb  are  here,  as  in  the  former  initance,  confidered  as  an  abjlraa  noun  ;     It  cannot  be  read  v/ithout  the 
confent  of  the  Attorney  General." 

(x)  Thorough,  thourough,  thorow,  through,  or  thro',  is  no  other,  fays  Home  Tooke,  than  the  Gothic  fub- 
flantive  dauro,  or  the  Teutonic  fubttantive  thuruh.  and,  like  them,  means  door,  gate,  pajage.  So  that  the  fen- 
tence in  the  text,  refolved  upon  his  principles,  ftands  thus:  "  The  fplendid  fun — join  his  beams— genially  warm- 
eth— passage  the  air,  (or,  the  air  being  the  paffage  ox  medium) -  ■  the  fertile  earth."  And  in  the  fame  manner  may 
we  tranflate  the  prepofition  through  in  every  inftance  where  through  is  ufed  in  Englifti,  or  its  equivalent  prepo- 
fition in  any  language  ;  as  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  \^ox^  porta,  (in  Spanifti  puerta  and  in  French porte),  have 
come  the  Latin  and  Italian  prepofition  j&fr,  the  French /ar,  and  the  Spanifti  por. 

(  y)  If,  for  inftance,  we  were  to  fubftitute  with  or  of  inftead  of  through,  we  fhould  in  the  one  cafe  alter  the 
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prepofitions  were  originally  formed  to  denote  the  rela- 
tions of  PLACE.  For  this  opinion  we  fee  not  fufficient 
evidence*  If  indeed  we  could  fuppofethe  inventors  or  ear- 
lieft  improvers  of  language  to  have  at  all  concerned  them- 
felves  with  relations  as  abjira8ed  from  ^he  objeSls  related, 
we  muft  believe  that  thofe  which  firft  attracted  their  at- 
tention were  the  relations  fubfifting  among  themfelves, 
and  the  various  bodies  with  which  they  were  furround- 
ed.  We  mull  likewife  agree  with  our  author,  th?kt place 
is  the  grand  relation  which  bodies  or  natural  fubjtan- 
ces  maintain  at  all  times  to  one  another;  but  we  do  not 
therefore  think  that  it  would  attradl  the  earliejt  notice 
©f  untaught  barbarians.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  mankind  muft  have  made  very  confiderable 
progrefs  in  fcience  before  they  attempted  to  abftraft 
place  from  body  ;  an  attempt  which,  according  to  fome 
of  the  moft  piofound  philofophers  (z),  is  not  only  dif- 
ficult, but  abfolutely  imprafticable.  But  whatever  be 
in  this,  the  relations  of  caufe  and  effe£l,  of  duration  and 
motion,  are  in  themfelves  as  o3=y/ozw,  and  as  likely  to  arrejl 
the  attention  and  obtain  names^  as  thofe  of  place.  Among 
men  totally  illiterate  they  are  evidently  more  fo;  for  pain 
Sindpleafure  would  fugged  fome  idea  of  caufe  and  cffedl  as 
matters  af  importance.    There  Is,  however,  no  probability 
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conception^  of  which  certain  particular  Ki^t  An  o  vis  madea 
part,  might  be  retained  for  the  purpofe  of  deno- 
ting thofe  and  all  fimilar  relations  ;  and  thus  verbs 
and  nouns  would  degenerate  into  particles  bearing 
the  names  of  prepofitions  and  conjun8ions.  For  in- 
ftance,  one  Anglo-Saxon  being  delirous  to  communi- 
cate  to  another  his  own  conception  of  a  hoiife  ivith  a 
party-wall,  and  having  (we  (hall  fuppofe)  no  fuch  word 
in  his  tongue  as  a  prepojtiion,  would  naturally  utter  the 
word  houfcy  defiring  his  friend,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
add  to  i\\2Ll  well  known  found  another  found  (^uttering 
it)  figniiicant  of  the  particular  circumltance  wanting 
to  complete  his  complex  conception; — houfe  with 
(i.  e.  join)  a  party  wall.  The  word  with,  as  the 
imperative  of  a  verb,  denotes  of  courfe  three  ideas  com- 
bined together,  viz.  a  command  or  ivifh,  an  affirmation, 
and  the  idea  of  jun8ion.  But  when  the  verb  withan 
was  dlfmlffed  from  the  Englifh  language,  the  impera- 
tive with  was  ftill  retained  ;  but  lofing  its  verbal  and 
modal  nature,  it  was  thenceforth  employed  to  denote 
only  one  of  the  three  ideas  for  which  it  originally  ftood, 
viz.  the  idea  of  junHion.  And  thus  it  is,  that  verhs^ 
and  alfo  nouns  and  adje3i..es,  in  paffing  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another,  may  become  prepofitions  (a)  and  con- 
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that  the  inventors  of  any  language  had  the  lealt  idea  of  jun£lions.  Thus  too  It  is,  that  "fome  of  thofe  prepofi- 
abflraB  relations.  They  doubtlefs  expreffed  complex  con-  tions  come  to  denote  the  contiguous,  and  fome  the  der- 
ceptions  by  nouns  and  verbt,  fignificant  at  once  of  the  tached,  relation  of  body.  The  contiguous,  as  when  we 
particular  ideas  and  of  the  various  relations  by  which  fay,  Caius  walked  with  a  flqff;  i.  e.  Caius,  join 
they  viewed  thofe  ideas  as  combined  together  in  a  complex  fiaffi,  walked;  the  flatue flood  upon  (b)  a  pedeflal, 
conception.  Afterwards,  when  mens  minds  became  en- 
larged, and  when,  from  the  fludluation  infeparable 
from  a  living  language,  objects  or  ideas  received  new 
names,  the  old  words,  whether  nouns  or  verbs,  which 
were  originally  employed  to  exprefs  a  particular  complex 


a 

.  .     .    ^  ^' 
the  flatue  flood  (the  place  of  Its  ftanding)  the  higher. 

PART  of  a  pedeflal ;  the  river  ran  over  a  fandy  i.e. 

the  river  ran  (the  place  of  its  running)  the  higher 

PART  of  a  fand.    The  detatched  relation,  as  when  we 

fay,  He  is  going  to  (c)  Italy,  i.  e.  He  is  going,  the 

END 


meaning,  and  in  the  other  fpeak  nonfenfe.  «  The  fun  warmeth  with  the  air  the  fertile  earth,"  Is  an  affirmation 
that  the  fun  warmeth  both  the  air  and  the  earth  ;  whereas  the  original  fentence  affirmed  nothing  more  than 
that  he  warmeth  the  earth.  "  Tht  fun  warmeth  of  the  air  the  fertile  earth,"  is  nonfenfe,  as  It  makes  the  earth 
Apart,  or  &confequence,  of  the  air.  So  neceffary  is  it  that  prepofitions  have  a  meaning,  and  that  the  meaning  of 
each  be  attended  to. 

(z)  The  BifhopsBERKELEY  and  Law,  with  the  very  learned  and  Ingenious  Principal  Campbell  of  Aberdeen. 
'See  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  Law's  Notes  on  King's  Origin  of  Evil,  and  The  Philofophy  of  Rhetoric. 

(a)  As  the  Italian  fubftantlve  casa,  ^  houfe,  race,  family,  nation,  Sec.  in  paffing  to  the  French,  becomes 
the  prepofitlon  chez,  to  which  there  is  not,  fo  far  as  we  knovr,  a  prepofition  of  preclfely  the  fame  import  in 
any  language.  Senza  or  senze  in  Italian  becomes  sans  in  French,  and  means  abfcnce.  Nor  is  it  neceffary 
that  verbs  and  nouns  fhould  always  pafs  from  one  language  to  another,  in  order  to  be  converted  into  prepofitions:. 
The  Greek  prepofition_;t«f'f  is  evidently  the  corrupted  imperative  of  ;t^'f'?nv,  to  feier,  to  disjoin,  to  fepa- 
rate.  The  Latin  sine  is  sit  ne,  be  not.  The  German  sonder  is  the  imperative  of  sondern,  which  has  the 
fame  meaning  as 

(b)  Up,  upon,  over,  hove,  above,  have  all,  fays  Home  Toohe,  one  common  origin  and  fignification.  In 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  ufa,  ufera,  ufem^est,  are  the  a^^VaW  altus,  altior,  altissimus.  UpAoruFAN, 
up  ;  comparative  ufera,  ofere  or  ofer,  over  or  upper;  fuperlatlve  ufemjest,  upmofl  or  uppermofi.  Be- 
UFAN,  BUFAN,  ON-BUFAN,  bove,  above.  If  this  be  a  juft  account  of  the  origin  of  thefe  words,  the  fentences 
in  the  text,  where  upon,  over,  and  above,  occur,  will  run  thus:  "  The  ftatue  ftood  on  high  a  pedeftal;"  "the 
river  ran  HicHtR  a  fand  ;"  "  the  fun  is  rifen  on  high  the  hills."  And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  the  mere 
relation  between  Janding,  running,  &c.  and  place,  is  rather  inferred  from  the  verb  itfelf,  than  expreffed  by  a  fepa^ 
rate  word ;  and  ihe  reafon  is  obvious.  For  If  a  ftatue  fland,  every  one  knows  that  it  muft  ftand  on  fome  thing 
as  well  as  at  fome  time.  There  is  therefore  no  necejjity,  whatever  elegance  there  may  be  in  it,  for  employing  any 
word  to  denote  that  relation,  which  is  commonly  believed  to  be  fignified  by  on  ;  but  it  is  neceffary  to  infcrt,  be- 
tween the  verb  and  pedeflal,  a  wwv/ fignlficant  of  place,  that  pede/lal  may  not  be  miftaken,  by  an  ignorant  per- 
fon,  (or^a  portion  of  time,  or  any  thing  clfe  conneded  with  the  flanding  of  the  flatue. 

(c)  That  TO  is  fignificant  of  detached  relation,  is  the  language  of  Mr  Harris,  which,  though  it  may  be  al- 
lowed in  a  loofe  and  vulgar  fenfe,  is  certainly  not  phllofophlcally  juft.  The  prepofitlon  to  (in  Dutch  written 
TOE  and  tot)  is  the  Gothic  fubftantlve  ;  taui  or  tauhts  fignlfying  fl^?,  eJeS,  refult,  ox  confummation  ;  which 
Gothic  fubftaative  isitfeif  no  other  than  the  paft  participle  tauid  or  tavids  of  the  verb  taujan  agere.  And 

it 
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END  (of  Ills  journey)  Italy  ;  the  fun  is  r'lfen  above  the  But  if  we  fay,  That  lamp  Is  falling  i'ROM  the  etelwg,  the 

hills,  i.  e.  the  fun  is  rifen  (the  place)  the  top  of  the  prepofition  in  fuch  cafe  aJTumes  a  charafler  of  motion.*^ 

hills  ;  thefe  figs  came  from  Turkey.,  i.  e.  thefe  figs  came  But  this  is  evidently  a  millake  :  the  detached  relation  va. 

BEGINNING  (their  journey  at)  Turkey.  the  former  inftance  of  the  figs,  as  well  as  the  motion 

Befides  the  detached  relation  of  body,  Mr  Harris  is  and  refl  in  the  prefent  initanccs,  are  exprelTed  not  by  . 

of  opinion  that  the  prepofition  from  denotes  two  other  \}at  prepofition^  but  by  the  verbs  came^  falls,  hangs.  The 

relations  not  lefs  different  than  thofe  of  motion  and  refi.  word  from  has  as  clear,  as  precife,  and  at  ail  times  as 

Thus  if  we  fay,  "  That  lamp  hangs  from  the  deling^  uniform  and  unequivocal  a  meaning,  as  any  word  in  the 

the  prepofition  FROM  affumes  a  character  of  quiefcence.  language.    From  means  merely  beginning,  and  no- 
thing 


it  is  obvious,  that  what  is  done,  is  terminated,  ended,  fini/hed.  In  the  Teutonic,  this  verb  is  written  tuan  or  tuonj 
whence  the  modern  German  thun,  and  its  prepofition  tu.  In  the  r\nglo  Saxon,  the  verb  is  teogan,  and  the 
prepofition  to.  Do,  the  auxiliary  verb,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  derived  from  the  fame  root,  and  is  indeed  the 
fame  word  as  to.  The  difference  between  a  t  and  a  D  is  fo  very  fmall,  that  an  etymologill  knows  by  the  prac- 
lice  of  languages,  and  an  anatomift  by  the  reafon  of  that  pradice,  that  in  the  derivation  of  words  it  is  fcarce 
Vorth  regarding.  To  fupport  this  etymon  of  to,  Mr  Home  Tooke  gives  a  finlilar  inftance  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  The  prepofition  ad,  he  fays,  is  merely  the  paft  participle  of  agere,  which  paft  participle  is  likevvife 
employed  as  a  Latin  fubjlantive.     He  exhibits  the  derivation  of  ad  thus  : 

CaGDUM   AGD  AD 

ylgitum — agtum  <     or  or  or 

^ACTUM   ACT   AT 

The  moft  fuperficial  reader  of  Latin  vcrfe  (he  obferves),  knows  how  readily  the  Romans  dropped  their  final  im. 
And  a  little  confideration  of  the  organs  and  praftice  offpeechwill  convince  himhoweafily  agd  or  act  would  be- 
come AD  or  at;  as  indeed  this  prepofition  was  indifferently  written  either  way  by  the  ancients.  By  the  later  wri- 
ters of  Rome,  the  prepofition  was  written  ad  with  D  only,  in  order  to  diftingui(b  it  from  the  other  corrupt  word 
called  the  conjunBion  at  ;  which  for  the  fame  reafon  was  written  with  the  T  only,  though  that  likewife  had  an- 
ciently been  written,  as  \}cit  prepofition,  either  ad  or  at.  The  prepofition  to  and  the  conjunftion  too  in  Eng- 
lifh,  are  both  m  fyntax  and  in  meaning  ufed  exaftly  as  the  prepofition  ad  and  the  coiijunftion  at  in  Latin.  From 
the  fpecimens  prefixed  to  Johnfon's  dictionary,  as  a  hiftory  of  our  language,  it  appears  that,  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  \ht  prepofition  and  conjimBion  were  both  written  with  one  o.  And  it  has  been  Ihown  in  the  firft 
volume  of  the  TranfaSiions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  that  to  and  too,  as  well  as  a»  and  at,  are  pre- 
cifely  of  the  fame  import.  The  only  difference,  in  either  language,  between  the  prepofition  and  the  conjunc- 
tion, is,  that  the  former  dire8s,  as  a  modification  of  fome  previous  propofition,  the  addition  of  fome  fuMantive 
or  noun  ;  the  latter,  fometimes  a  fentence  or  clavfe  of  a  fentence  confidered  ahfiraSly  as  a  noun  ;  and  that,  when 
the  fonner  is  ufed,  the  propofition,  to  which  the  modifying  circumftance  is  to  be  added)  is  formally  exprffed,  but 
omitted  when  the  latter  is  employed.    Thus  Denham  fays, 

"  Wifdom  he  has,  and,  to  his  wifdom  courage  ; 

*'  Temper  to  that,  and,  unto  all,  fuccefs." 
In  this  example,  every  fucceeding  circumftance  is  by  the  prepofition  to  marked  as  an  addition  to  the  preccd- 
iHg.    *'  Wifdom  he  has,  and  courage  additional  to  his  wifdom."    But  Denham  might  with  equal  propriety 
have  omitted  the  objeft  which  to  governs,  or  to  which  it  direfts  fomething  to  be  added,  though  he  muft  thenj 
from  the  cuftom  of  the  language,  have  employed  the  conjundion  inftead  of  iht  prepofition.  As, 

*'  Wifdom  he  has,  and  courage  too,"  &c. 
This  mode  of  expreffion  would  have  been  more  concife,  and  as  intelligible  as  the  other,  "  Wifdom  he  has,  and 
courage  to  his  ivifdom,'"  &c. 

Not  only  is  the  objeA  governed  by  to  omitted,  when  it  is  reprefented  by  a  fubfiantive  in  the  context,  but 
alfo  when  it  is  involved  in  a  propofition  ;  and  then  the  conjunftioa,  as  it  is  called,  is  always  ufed.  Thus, 

"  ^  Let  thofe  eyes  that  view 

'*  The  daring  crime,  behold  the  vengeance  too." 
So,  '*  He  made  him  prifoner,  and  killed  him  too."  In  the  one  example,  the  circumftance  of  behold- 
ing the  vengeance  is  ftated  as  an  addition  to  the  viewing  of  the  crime;  and  in  the  other,  the  killing  hitn 
is  ftated  as  an  addition  to  the  making  him  a  prifoner.  In  both  examples,  the  objeft  governed  by  too  is  the 
amount  of  the  preceding  propofition  taken  abfiraBly  as  a  noun  or  fubfiantive.  Thus  then  it  appears,  that  to  and 
TOO,  though  claffed  the  one  with  the  prepofitions,  and  the  other  with  the  conjunctions,  arc  really  one  and  the 
fame  word.  The  fame  is  true  of  ad  and  at.  Thus,  "  An  hoc,  promiffa  barba  et  capilli  efferaverant  fpcciem 
oris,"  fignifies,  "  Additional  to  this,  his  long  beard  and  hair  had  given  a  wildnefs  to  his  afpecl."  But  when 
the  objeft  governed  by  ad  is  not  formally  ftated,  ad  itfelf  is  claffed  with  the- conJunSions ,  and  written  differently, 
AT.  Thus  Terence,  •*  Ph.  Fac  ita  ut  juffi,  deducantur  ifti.  Pa.  Faciam.  Ph.  At  diligenter.  Pa.  Fiet. 
pH.  At  mature."  By  the  means  of  at,  the  circumftances  of  diligence  and  hafie  are  fuperadded  to  the  aiftion 
commanded,  j,'*  Ph.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  do  it,  you  muft  do  it  carefully  too.  Pa.  Well,  it  ftiall  be  carefully- 
done.  Ph.  In  good  time  too."  At,  taken  in  this  fenfe,  is  moft  commonly  employed,  like  the  Englifti  but, 
to  mark  the  unexpe£ied  union  of  incongruous  ohje&s  :  As,  '*  Aulam  tyranni  frcquentabat,  at  patriam  amabat ;"  li- 
^.erally,  **  He  frequented  the  court  of  the  tyrant ;  joined  even  to  that  he  loved  his  country."  •*  He  was  a 
fpurtier  and  a  patriot  too."  But  if  ad  and  at  in  Latin,  and  to  and  too  In  Englifti,  be  derived  from  verbs 
which  fignify  to  do  or  act,  it  may  be  allied  how  they  come  therafeives  to  denote  addition.  The  anfwer  is  obvious. 

*  I£ 
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thing  elfe.  It  is  fimply  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic 
noun  FRUM,  beginning,  origin,  fuurce ,  fountain^  author  (d). 
Now  if  this  meaning  be  appHed  to  Mr  Harris's  in- 
ftances,  from  will  fpeak,  clearly  for  itfelf,  without  the 
affiilance  of  the  interpreting  verbs,  which  are  fuppofed  by 
him  to  vary  its  charader. 

Thefe  hgs  came  from  Turkey." 
*'  That  lamp  fails  from  the  ciehng.* 
"  That  lamp  hangs  from  the  cieling." 
Came  is  a  complex  term  for  one  fpecies  of  motion  ; 
falls  is  a  complex  term  for  another  fpecies  of  motion  ; 
and  hangs  is  a  complex  (e)  term  for  a  fpecies  of  attach- 
ment.   Have  we  occaiVon  to  communicate  or  mention 
the  COMMENCEMENT  or  BEGINNING  of  thcfc  motions, 
and  of  this  attachment,  and  alfo  the  place  inhere  they 
commence  or  begin  ?    To  have  complex  terms  for  each 
occafion  of  this  fort  is  abfolutely  impoffible  ;  and  there- 
fore nothing  can  be  more  natural  or  more  fimplethan  to 
add  the  figns  of  thofe  ideas,  viz.  the  word  beginning 
(which  will  remain  always  the  fame)  and  the  name  of 
the  place  (which  will  perpetually  vary).  Thus, 
"  TheSe  figs  came — beginning  Turkey." 
*'  That  lamp  fails — beginning  deling." 
"  That  lamp  hangs — beginning  deling.'* 
That  is, 

**  Turkey  the  place  of  beginning  to  come." 

"  Cieling  the  place  of  beginning  to  fall." 

"  Cieling  the  place  of  beginning  to  hang." 
It  has  been  faid  by  no  lefs  a  man  than  bilhop  Wilkins, 
that  FROM  refers  primarily  to  place,  and  fecondarily  to 
time.    But  the  truth  is,  that  from  relates  to  every 
thing  to  which  beginning  relates,  and  to  nothing  elfe. 

"  From  morn  till  night  the  etevnal  lariim  rang. 
That  is,  *'  The  larum  rang  beginning  morning  (or 
morning  being  the  time  of  its  beginning)  till  night." 

As  FROM  always  denotes  beginning,  fo  to  and  till 
always  denote  the  end.  There  is,  however,  this  dif- 
ference between  them,  that  to  denotes  the  end  of  any 
thing  ;  till  the  end  only  of  ii?ne.  We  may  fay  indif- 
ferently— "  From  morn  to  night,"  or  "  from  morn 
TILL  night,  the  eternal  larum  rang  ;"  but  we  cannot 
fay — "  Thefe  figs  came  from  Turkey  till  England." 
N°  143. 
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ThatTiLL  can,  with  propriety,  be  oppofedto  from  only 
when  we  are  talking  oitime,  is  evident ;  for  it  is  a  wordv 
compounded  of  to  and  while,  i.  e.  time.  And  as  the 
coalefcence  of  thefe  two  words  to-hwile,  took  place 
in  the  language  long  before  the  prefent  fuperiiuous  ufe 
of  the  article  the,  the  phrafe— "  From  morn  till, 
night" — IS  neither  more  njr  lefs  than — From  morn  to 
TIME  night.  When  we  fay,  from  morn  to  night,"  the 
word  TIME  is  omitted  as -unneceflary. 

Befides  FROM,Mr//«rr/,f  meations  over  as  lignificant,, 
fometimes  of  motion,  and  fometimes  of  re/i;  and  quotes, 
as  initances,  the  two  following  palTages  horn  Milton. 

 To  fupport  uneafyjisps 

Over  the  l)urniiig  marie. 

Here,  fays  he,  over  denotes  motion..  Again, 

 tie  luith  looks  of  cordial  love 

Hung  OVER  her  enamoured. 

Here  over  denotes  refi.  But  the  truth  is,  that  over 
denotes  neither  motion  nor  rcji  in  either  of  the  palTagcs, 
In  the  firft  quotation,  indeed,  motion  is  implied :  but  it 
is  implied  in  the  word  steps  ;  and  not  in  over,  which 
denotes  only  that  the  place  of  the  Iteps  v»'as  the  top  of 
the  burning  marie.  In  the  fecond  quotation,  rtfi  is  im- 
phed,  and  that  too  a  particular  fpecies  of  relt ;  but  it  is 
implied  or  rather  expreffed  by  the  verb  hung,  and  over. 
denotes  the  place  of  that  ipecies  of  reil. 

108.  But  though  the  original  ufe  of  prepofitions 
was  to  denote  the  relations  of  body,  they  could  not  be 
confined  to  this  office  only.  They  6y  degrees  extend-  They'wer© 
ed  themlelves  to  fubjefts  Incorporeal  i  and  came  to  der  by  degrees 
note  relations,  as  well  intelieSual  as  local.  Thus,  becaufe  in 
place  he,  who  is  above,  has  commonly  the  advantaire  over  /'^^'^^ 1 
him  who  x'abeloiu;  hence  we  transfer  over  andujiUER  (f) 
to  dominion  and  obedience.  Of  a  king,  we  fay,  he  ruled 
OVER  his  people  ;  of  a  foldier,  he  ferved  under  his  general. 
So  too  we  lay,  nvlth  thought  i  without -Atttwixow  ;  ttiink- 
ing  0  «•  a  fubjedl ;  under  anxiety  ;  from  lear  ;  through 
jealoufy,  &c.  All  which  inllances,  with  many  otheig 
of  like  kind,  (how,  that  the  Jirfl  words  o{  mtn,  like 
their  Jiiji  ideas,  had  an  immediate  reference  to  fenfibk 
objeils  ;  and  that  in  after  days,  when  they  began  to 
diicern  with  their  intellect,  they  took  thole  words  which 

they 


If  a  man  Ihould  utter  a  fentence,  and  to  the  end  of  it  fubjoin  the  very  general  word  do,  the  perfon  to  whom  he 
fpoke,  would  naturally  afic,  do  what  ?  and  this  queltion  would,  of  courfe,  produce  an  additional  fentence  or  claule 
of  a  fentence.  Befides,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  agere,  from  which  the  Latin  prepofition  is  derived,  as  well 
as  the  Gothic  verb,  which  is  the  fource  of  the  Englhh  particles,  means  not  only  to  do,  but  alfo  to  adduce  09 
bring  ;  fo  that  when  we  fay,  "  he  is  going  to  Italy,"  we  do  nothing  more  than  ciffirm  that  "  he  i&golng,"  and  , 
defirethe  perfon  to  whom  we  fpeak,  to  "  add  Italy  to  the  journey." 

From  this  derivation  of  the  prepofition  to,  it  will  be  feen  at  once  upon  what  principle  it  is  employed  to 
mark  the  infinitive  mode.  In  the  learned  languages  that  mode  is  generally  known  by  its  termination^;  but  in 
Englifh  it  would  be  impoffible,  without  the  aid  of  to  or  of  fome  other  word  fignificant  of  action,  to  diftinguilh 
the  VERB  love  from  the  noun  or  fubflantlve. 

(d)  This  derivation  is  Mr  Home  Tooke's  ;  and  he  fupports  it  by  the  following  fentence  :  Nk  r^dd  ge  se 
THE  ON  frumma-n  worthe,  HE  woRHTE  w^PMAN  AND  wiFMEN  ;  which  is  the  Anglo-SaxoD  of  St  Matt.  xix.  4v 
*'  Annon  legiftis,  quod  qui  eos  In  prlnclplo  creavit,  creavit  eos  marem  et  feminam." 

(e)  Thefe  are  co»z/>/f.v  terms  becaule  they  are  verbs.  ^(/^^  denotes  ?in  affirmation  and  time;  tind  combined 
■with  thefe,  came  and  falls  denote  motion,  and  hangs  denotes  refi. 

(r)-  Under  and  beneath,  though  by  the  found  they  fecm  to  have  little  connexion,  are  yet  infaft  alrnoft: 
the  fame  word,  and  may  very  well  fupply  each  other's  place.  Under  is  nothing  but  on-neder,  and  beneath 
is  compounded  of  the  imperative  be  and  the  noun  neath.  Neath  unco.mpounded  having  flipped  away  from 
our  language,  would  perhaps  be  uninteUigible,  had  not  the  nouns  nether  and  nethermost  ilill  continued  in 
common  ufe.  Neath;  Anglo  Saxon,  keothan,  neoth e  ;  Dutch,  neden;  Danifli,  ned ;  German,  niedre; 
and  Swediih,  nedre  and  neder  ;  is  undoubtedly  as  much  a  fubltantive,  and  has  the  fame  meaning,  as  the  wofd 
uADiR.    In  common  language  it  denotes  th€  bottom* 
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they  found  already  made,  and  transferred  them  by  me- 
taphor to  intelleffual  conceptions. 

Among  the  relations  which  may  be  confidered  ra- 
ther as  intelledual  than  corporeal,  are  thofe  of  caufe  and 
confequence  ;  and  for  the  denoting  of  thefe  we  have  tivo 
prepofit'ionst  which  fometimes  appear  in  direft  oppojttion 
to  one  another,  and  at  other  times  may  exchange  places 
without  injury  to  the  fenfe. 

"  Well !  ^tis  e'en  fo  !  T  have  got  the  London  dlf- 
eafe  they  call  love.  I  am  fick  of  my  hufband,  and  for 
my  gallant."  JVycherley^s  Country  Wife. 

Here  of  and  for  feem  almoft  placed  in  oppofition;  at 
leaft:  their  effects  in  the  fentence  appear  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent ;  for,  by  the  help  of  thefe  two  prepofitions  alone, 
and  without  the  affiftance  of  any  other  words,  fhe  ex- 
prefles  the  two  contrary  affedions  of  loathing  and  dejire. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  author,  if  it  had 
pleafed  him,  might  have  ufed  of  where  he  has  employ- 
ed FOR,  and  for  where  he  has  put  of.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  quotation  : 

"  Marian.  Come,  yliiiie,  youHlgo  with  us?"* 
"  Amie.  I  am  not  ivell." 

*'  lAontX. She's  Jick  of  the  young  p.^epherd  that  le- 
hijl  her:'  Sad  Shepherd. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  may,  with  equal  propriety, 
fay — "  We  are  fick  of  hunger  or — "  We  are  fick 
FOR  hunger."  And  in  both  cafes  we  fhall  have  expref- 
fed  precifely  the  fame  thing,  with  only  this  difference, 
that,  in  the  former  fentence,  we  declare fichnefs  to  be  a 
CONSEQUENCE  ;  in  the.  latter,  we  declare  hunger  to  be  a 
CAUSE.  But  to  return  to  the  country  tvife  ;  that  poor  lady 
feems  to  have  had  a  complication  of  diftempers  ;  (he 
had,  at  leaft,  two  diforders — a  ficknefsof  loathing,  and  . 
a  ficknefs  ov  love.  She  was  fick  for  difguft,  and  fick 
FOR  love.    She  was 

Sick  OF  difgujl  FOR  her  hujhand; 

Sick  OF  love  FOR  her  gallant. 

Sick  FOR  difgvjl  OF  her  hujband. 

Sick  FOR  love  OF  her  gallant. 
In  the  firft  fentence,  as  thus  iiated,  ^cknefs  is  declared 
to  be  the  conseqjlience  of  difgujl,  of  which  her  hujband 
is  declared  to  be  the  cause.  In  the  iccowA,  ficknefs  is 
declared  to  be  the  consequence  of  love,  of  which  her 
gallant  1%  declared  to  be  the  cause.  In  the  third  fen- 
tence, DISGUST  is  declared  to  be  the  cause  of  her ficknefs, 
and  the  consequence  or  offspring  of  her  hufband. 
In  the  fourth,  love  is  declared  to  be  the  cause  of  her 
ficknefs,  and  the  consequence  or  offspring  of  her 
gallant. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  though  the  t-wo  firfl  of 
thefe fentences,  taken  entire, convey  the  very  famemean- 
ing  with  the  tujo  lafl,  yet  the  import  of  the  prepofition 
for  is  as  different  from  that  of  of,  as  cause  is  from 
consequence  (g).  When  two  ivords  or  fentences  arc 
linked  together  by  the  former  of  thefe  prepofitions,  the 
ohjea  expreffed  by  the  lafl  word  or  fentence  is  declared 
to  be  the  cause  of  that  which  is  exprefled  by  the  pre- 
ceding ;  M'hen  two  words  or  fentences  are  linked  toge- 
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ther  by  the  latter  prepofition,  the  objeSl  expreffed  by  the 
frfi  word  or  fentence  is  declared  to  be  the  conse- 
quence OF,  or  to  PROCEED  FROM,  the  obJeSl  expreffed  by 
the  fecond.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  perfeft  indif- 
ference to  the  fenfe,  whether  we  fay  ficknefs  of  hunger^ 
or  ficknefs  for  hunger;  The  man,  of  hefpeaks  little,  is  luife, 
or  the  man  is  ivife,  for  he  fpeaks  little.  By  means  of  the 
prepofition  of,  we  declare  ficknefs  to  be  the  conse- 
quence proceeding  from  hunger,  and  ivifdom  to  be  the 
coNSEQjLJENCE  wc  infer  from  the  man's fpeaking  little  ;  by 
means  of  for  we  declare  hunger  to  be  the  cause  of 
ficknefs,  and  the  circumftance  of  fpeaking  little  to  be  the 
cause  from  which  we  infer  the  man's  nvifdom.  In  the 
one  fentence,  of  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  noun  in  oppofi- 
tion to  ficknefs  ;  in  the  other,  as  a.  noun  in  appofition  to 
the  man  is  ivife  taken  abflraSly  as  a  noun.  In  the  one 
fentence,  for  (i.  e.  cause)  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  noun 
in  appofition  to  hunger\;  in  the  other,  as  the  fame  noun  in 
appofition  to  he  fpeaks  little,  taken  abflraSly  as  a  noun. 

J  09.  In  the  foregoing  ufe  of  prepofitions,  we  havePrepoG- 
fcen  how  they  are  applied  by  way  of  juxta-poftion ; 
that  is  to  fay,  where  they  are  prefixed  to  a  word  with- 
out  becoming  a  part  of  it.    But  they  are  ufed  alfo  by  J'ther 
nvay  of  compofition  ;  that  is,  they  are  prefixed  to  other  words, 
words  fo  as  to  become  real  parts  of  them.    Thus  in 
Greek  we  have  iTmrlaaQai  -  in  Latin^  intelligere  ;  and  in 
Engl'fh,  uNDERfland.    So  alfo,  to  FOREtel,  to  oyERaa, 
to  uNDERvalue,  to  ouTgo,  &c.;  and  in  Greek  and  Latin 
other  inflances  innumerable.    In  this  cafe  the  prepofi- 
tions commonly  transfhfe  fometliing  of  their  own 
meaning  into  the  word  with  which  theyarecompounded.  132 
For  example,  if  we  fuppofc  fome  given  fpace,  e  and  ex  Transfufe 
fignify  out  of  that  fpace  ;  per,  through  it;  in,  within  jV;  ["f'^^dr"^ 
svB,  under  it.  Hence  e  and  per,  in  compofition,  augment:  own  mean- 
Enormis  is  fomething  not  fimply  big,  but  big  in  excefs;  i"g  into 
fomething  got  out  of  the  rule,  and  beyond  the  meafure. 
Dico,  *'  to  fpeak;"  sdico,  "  to  fpeak  out;"  whence 
Edidum  '*  an  edift,"  fomething  fo  efFeftually  fpoken 
as  all  are  fuppofed  to  hear  and  all  to  obey.  —  On  the 
contrary,  in  and  sub  diminifh  and  leflen.  hjuflus,  m- 
iquus,  *'  UNjuft,  IN  equitable;"  fomething  that  lies  within 
juftice  and  equity,  that  reaches  not  fo  far,  that  falls 
fhort  of  them,    SuBniger,  "  blackifh  ;"  susrubicundus, 
"  reddifh  :"  tending  to  black,  and  tending  to  red  ;  but 
yet  under  the  flandard,  and  below  perfeftion. 

I  I  o.  Before  we  difmifs  this  part  of  our  fubjeft,  we  Their  real 
fhall  make  the  fame  general  remark  on  prepofitions  that '^po'  t  how 
we  formerly  made  on  conjunRions  ;  viz.  that  the  precife'"  be  ditco- 
import  of  each  can  with  certainty  be  known  only  by^^ 
tracing  it  to  its  fource  in  fome  word  of  known  and  de- 
terminate meaning,  either  in  the  language  where  the 
prepofition  itfelf  has  place,  or  in  fome  parent  or  cog- 
nate tongue.    And  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  infallible 
rule,  that  where  different  languages  ufe  the  fame  or  a 
fimilar  particle,  that  language  ought  to  be  confidered 
as  its  legitimate  parent,  in  which  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  can  be  found,  and  where  its  ufe  is  as  com- 
mon and  familiar  as  that  of  any  other  verbs  and  fub- 
M  llantivcs. 


'  (g)  Junius  derives  for  from  the  Greek  ;  Skinner,  from  the  Latin  pro;  but  I  believe,  fays  Home  Tookcy 
that  it  is  no  other  than  the  Gothic  fubftantive  fairina,  <♦  caufe."  He  imagines  alfo  that  of  (in  the  Gothic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  af)  is  a  fragment  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  words  afara  and  afora, /g/^^r/V^w, 
proles,  8ic.  In  a  word,  he  confiders  for  and  of  as  nouns  or  fubftantives ;  the  former  always  meaning  caufe, 
the  latter  always  meaning  confequence,  offspring,  fucceffor,  follower ^  &c.  If  this  account  of  thefe  words  be  juft, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  it,  the  prepofitions  for  and  of  are  in  fyntax  to  be  confidered  as  noum  in  appofition 
witk  other  nouns,  or  with  fentences  taken  abflraalj  as  nouns. 
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flantlves.  When  prepofitions  can  be  traced  to  fuch 
fources  as  thefe,  no  room  can  be  left  for  difputes 
concerning  their  meaning.  In  carrying  on  this  ety- 
mologicdl  purfuit,  we  fifij^  advantages  in  the  nature  of 
prepojitions  which  conjunSions  do  not  afford  us.  With 
and  WITHOUT,  from  -and  to,  with  many  other  words 
belonging  to  this  clafs,  have  meanings  direftly  oppo- 
fite  and  contradictory  to  each  other.  If,  then,  by  the 
total  or  partial  extinftion  of  an  original  language,  the 
root  of  any  one  prepolition  be  loft,  whilft  that  of  its 
oppofite  remains,  the  philofopher  ought  to  be  fatisBed 
with  reafoning  from  contrariety;  as  nothing  is  mOre 
evident,  than  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  known 
when  we  know  with  precifion  the  meaning  of  its  op- 
pofite. When  we  meet,  however,  with  a  lucklefs 
prepofitlon  of  which  no  root  is  left  to  be  dug  up,  and 
which  has  itfelf  no  direft  oppofite  in  the  language,  no- 
thing remains  but  that  we  inquire  for  what  purpofe  it 
is  ufed  by  the  beft  writers  both  ancient  and  modern  ; 
and  if  we  can  fix  upon  one  meaning  which  will  apply, 
however  aukvvardly,  to  all  the  places  where  it  occurs, 
or  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  probability  is,  that 
we  have  difcovered  the 
\he  prepofition  ;  and  by 

ftantly  in  view,  we  fhall  ourfelves  be  enabled  to  ufe  the 
word  with  perfpicuity  and  precifion. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Interjections. 

III.  Befides  the  above  parts  of  fpeech,  there  is  an- 
other acknowledged  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
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cal  expreflion  to  the  arbitrary  form  of  articulation, 
but  derives  its  whole  force  from  the  tone  of  voice  and 
modification  of  countenance  and  gefture.  Of  confe- 
quence,  thefe  tones  and  geftures  exprefs  the  fame 
meaning,  without  any  relation  to  the  articulation  which 
they  may  afl'ume;  and  are  therefore  univerfally  under- 
ftood  by  all  mankind.  Voluntary  interjedlions  are 
ufed  in  books  only  for  embellifhment,  and  to  mark 
forcibly  a  ftrong  emotion.  But  where  fpeech  can  be 
employed,  they  are  totally  ulelefs  ;  and  are  always  in- 
fufRcient  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  thought. 
DrBeattie ranks Jlrange, prodigious, amazing,  'wonderful,0 
dear, dear  me,  &c.  when  ufed  alone,  andwithoutapparent 
grammatical  fyntax,  among  the  interjeSions  :  but  he 
might  with  as  much  propriety  have  confidered  hardly^ 
tridy,  really,  and  even  many  Latin  verbs,  as  InterjeSlons ; 
for  thefe  too  are  often  ufed  alone  to  fupply  the  place 
of  ivhole  feniences.  The  truth  is,  that  all  men,  when 
fuddenly  and  violently  agitated,  have  a  ftrong  ten- 
dency to  ftiorten  their  difcourfe  by  employing  a  Jingle 

In  fuch  cafes,  the  word 


word  to  exprefs  a  fentiment. 

employed,  whether  noun,  adjeBive,  or  verb,  would  be 
true  and  original  (h)  meaning  of  the  principal  word  of  the  fentence,  if  that  fentence  were 
ay  keeping  that  meaning  con-    completed  ;  and  the  agitation  of  the  fpeaker  is  fuch, 

and  the  caufe  of  it  fo  obvious,  that  the  hearer  is  in  no 
danger  of  miftaking  (he  fenfe,  and  can  himfelf  fupply 
the  words  that  are  wanting.  Thus  if  a  perfon,  after 
liftening  to  a  romantic  narrative,  were  to  exclaim, 
Jlrange !  would  any  man  of  common  fenfe  fuppofe, 
that  the  word  Jlrange,  becawfe  uttered  alone,  had  loft 
the  power  of  an  adjedlve  and  become  an  interje£iion  ? 
No,  furely :  Every  one  fees,  that  the  exclamation  is 
equivalent  to,  That  Is  strange,  or  That  is  a  strange 
very  little  importance,  as  they  are  thrown  into  a  fen-   Jlory.    Real  interjeftions  are  never  employed  to  con- 


The  iuter- 
jc<Stion  not 

any^parfof  called  the  interjection;  a  word  which  cannot  be 
fpeech.       comprehended  under  any  of  the  foregoing  clafTes. 

'^Yh.t  genuine  interjeSions  are  very  few  in  number,  and  of 


tence  with-out  altering  its  form  either  in  fyntax  or  in 
Jignijication.  In  the  words  of  Home  Toohe,  the,  brutifh 
inarticulate  interjedlion  has  nothing  to  do  with  fpeech, 
and  is  only  the  miferable  refuge  of  the  fpeechlefs.  The 
dominion  of  fpeech,  according  to  the  fame  author,  is 
crefted  on  the  downfal  of  interje8ions.  Without  the 
artful  contrivances  of  language,  mankind  would  have 
nothing  but  interjeSions  with  which  10  communicate 
Orally  any  of  their  feelings.    "  The  neighing  of  a 


vey  truth  of  any  kind.  They  are  not  to  be  found 
amongft  laius,  in  books  of  civil  ijijlltutlons,  in  hljlory,  or 
In  any  tteatife  of  ufeful  arts  or  fciences;  but  in  rhetoric 
?ir\^ poetry,  in  novels, plays,  and  romances,  where  in  Eng- 
lifli,  fo  far  from  giving />(2/^oj  to  the  ftyle,  they  have 
generally  an  effeft  that  is  difgufting  or  ridiculous. 

Having  now  analyfed  every  part  of  fpeech  which 
can  be  neceffary  for  the  communication  of  thought,  or 
which  is  acknowledged  in  any  language  with  which 


horfe,  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  the  barking  of  a  dog,  the    we  are  acquainted;  we  fhall  difmifs  the  aiticle  of 


purring  of  a  cat,  fneezing,  coughing,  groaning,  fhriek- 
ing,  and  every  other  involuntary  convulfion  with  oral 
found,  have  almoft  as  good  a  title  to  be  called  parts  of 
fpeech  as  interjeBlons.  In  the  intercourfe  of  language, 
interjeBions  are,  employed  only  when  the  fuddennefs  or 
vehemence  of  fome  affeftion  or  paffion  returns  men  to 
their  natural  ftate,  and  makes  them  for  a  moment 
forget  the  ufe  of  fpeech  ;  or  when,  from  fome  circum- 
ilance,  the  fhortnefs  of  time  will  not  permit  them  to 
^■exercife  it."  The  genuine  interjeftion,  which  is  al- 
ways expreflive  of  fome  very  ftrong  fenfation^  fuch  as 
ah!  when  we  feel  pain,  does  not  owe  its  charafterifti- 


Gramniar,  after  annexing  a  Table,  which  may  prefent 
at  one  view  the  feveral  clajfes  and  fubdlvijwns  of  words. 
Of  the  different  modes  of  dividing  the  parts  of  fpeech, 
as  well  as  of  the  little  importance  of fyflematic  clcjjifica- 
tions,  we  have  already  declared  our  decided  opinion  : 
but  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may  think  diffe- 
rently from  us,  we  fhall  in  the  annexed  Table  adopt 
Mr  Harrises  clafTificatlon  as  far  as  it  is  intelligible  ; 
after  informing  our  readers  that  Mr  Home  Tooke  ad- 
mits only  three  parts  of  fpeech,  the  article,  the  nouuy 
and  the  verb,  and  confiders  all  other  words  as  corrup- 
tions or  abbreviations  of  the  two  laft  of  thefe. 

A  GRA.M- 


(h)  For  inttance,  let  us  fuppofe  that  Home  Tooke\  derivation  of  for,  from  the  Gothic  fubilantive  fairina, 
is  fanciful  and  ill-founded;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  cause  is  its  true  and  original  meaning,  when  it  is  found, 
that  of  fixteen  examples  brought  by  Greenwood,  and  forty-fix  by  John/on,  cf  different  fignifications  of  the  word 
FOR,  there  is  not  one^where  the  noun  cause  may  not  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  xht  prepojiilon  for.  ;  fometimes 
indeed  aukwardly  enough,  but  always  without  Injury  to  the  fenfe.  Even  where  for  feems  to  be  loco  alterlus, 
which  Lowlh  afferts  to  belts  primary  fenfe,  it  will  be  found  to  be  cause,  and  nothing  elfe  :  Thus,  He  made 
conjiderable  progrefs  in  the  fludy  of  the  law  before  he  quitted  that  profejion  for  this  of  poetry  ;  i.  e.  before  he  quitted  tba^ 
profefion,  this  of  poetry  being  the  cause  of  his  quitting  it. 
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GRAMMARIAN,  one  that  is  fltilled  in  or  teaches 
grammar. 

Anciently  the  name  grammarian  was  a  title  of  ho- 
nour, literature,  and  erudition,  being  given  to  perfons 
accounted  learned  in  any  art  or  faculty  whatever. 
But  it  is  otherwife  now,  being  frequently  ufed  as  a 
terra  of  reproach,  to  lignify  a  dry  plodding  perfon, 
employed  about  words  and  phrafes,  but  inattentive  to 
the  true  beauties  of  expreflion  and  delicacy  of  fenti- 
ment.  The  ancient  grammarians,  called  alfo  phtlolo- 
gers,  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  grammatifts, 
whofe  fole  bufmefs  was  to  teach  children  the  firft  ele- 
ments of  language.  Varro,  Cicero,  Meffala,  and  even 
Julius  Caefar,  thought  it  no  difhonour  to  be  ranked 
grammarians,  who  had  many  privileges  granted  to  them 
by  the  Roman  emperors. 

GRAMMONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Limo- 
fine,  remarkable  for  its  abbey,  which  is  the  chief  of 
the  order.    E.  Long.  133.  N.  Lat.  45-56. 

GRAMPIAN-HILLS ;  a  chain  of  high  mountains 
in  Scotland,  which  run  from  eaft  to  well  almoft  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  See  ( ScotlifJ} ^  Alps  and 
Scotland. — They  take  their  name  from  only  a  fingle 
hill,  the  Mons  Grampius  of  Tacitus,  where  Galgacus 
waited  the  approach  of  Agricola,  and  where  the  battle 
was  fought  fo  fatal  to  the  brave  Caledonians. 

GRAMPOUND,  a  town  of  CornwaU  in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  Valle,  over  which  there  is  here  a 
bridge.  W.  Long.  5.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  20.  The  in- 
habitants have  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  gloves  ; 
and  the  town  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  Some 
think  that  this  town  is  the  Voluba  of  the  ancients, 
becaufe  it  ftands  on  the  fame  river ;  and  that  on  the 
building  of  the  bridge,  the  name  was  changed  into 
Gtandpont.  It  was  made  a  borough  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  by  whofe  charter  it  was  endowed  with 
large  privileges,  particularly  freedom  from  toll  through 
all  Cornwall,  a  market  on  Saturday,  and  three  fairs  in 
the  year;  which  the  burgeffes  hold  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall  in  fee-farm,  at  the  rent  of  about  12  guineas. 
Its  privileges  were  confirmed  by  King  Henry  VIII. 
but  it  did  not  fend  members  to  parliament  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  is  a  corporation  with  a 
mayor,  8  magiftrates,  a  recordei,  and  town-clerk. 
The  mayor  is  chofen  annually  the  Tuefday  before  Mi- 
chaelmas, and  the  members  by  the  majority  of  the 
magiftrates  and  freemen,  who  are  fuch  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  pay  fcot  and  lot.  There  is  a  chapel  of  eafe 
in  the  town  to  the  parifh-church,  which  is  at  Creed, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 

GRAMPUS,  in  ichthyology  ;  a  fpecies  of  del- 
phinus.    See  Delphinus. 

GRANADA,  a  province  of  Spain,  which  for  a 
long  time  was  a  kingdom  diftinft  from  the  reft  of  that 
country.  See  the  article  Spain. — It  made  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Bsetica  ;  and  was  inhabited  by  the  Ba- 
ftuli,  the  Sexitani,  &c.  At  prefent  it  is  fometimes 
called  Upper  Andakifia.  It  is  bounded  to  the  fouth 
and  eaft  by  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  weft  and  north 
by  Lower  Andalufia,  and  to  the  north-eaft  by  Murcia. 
Its  extent  from  weft  to  eaft  is  two  hundred  and  ten 
miles ;  but  its  greateft  breadth  exceeds  not  eighty. 
Tte  air  here  is  temperate  and  healthy ;  and  though 
there  are  many  mountains  in  the  province,  and  fome 
of  them  very  high,  yet  they  are  almoft  every  where 
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covered  with  vines  and  fruit-trees,  together  with  lau-  Granada. 

rel,  myrtle,  fweet-bafil,  thyme,  lavender,  marjoram,  '  ^ 

and  other  aromatic  herbs,  which  give  an  exquifite 
taftc  to  the  flefti  of  their  ftieep  and  cattle. .  A  great 
deal  of  filk  and  fugar,  flax  and  hemp,  honey  and  wax, 
is  alfo  produced  here;  befides  dates  and  acorns,  fupe- 
rior  to  the  fineft  nuts;  good  ftone  for  building;  feve- 
ral  forts  of  gems;  fumach,  ufed  in  dreffing  goat- (kins; 
and  galls,  of  which  a  dye  is  made  for  leather.  The 
valleys,  with  which  the  mountains  are  interfperfed,  are 
extremely  beautiful  and  fertile.  The  inhabitants  of 
fome  of  the  higheft  mountains  ate  faid  to  be  defcen- 
dants  of  the  Moors  ;  and,  though  they  are  become  Ro- 
man-cacholics,  retain,  in  a  great  meafure,  their  ancient 
cuftoms,  manners,  and  language.  The  principal  rivers 
in  the  province  are  the  Genii,  or  Xenil,  and  Gauda- 
lantin,  befides  which  there  are  many  iefler  ftreams. 
Abundance  of  fait  is  made  in  this  province  ;  which, 
though  neither  fo  populous  nor  fo  well  cultivated  as 
when  fubjeft  to  the  Moors,  yet  is  as  much  fo  as  anyitt 
Spain.  It  was  the  laft  of  the  kingdoms  pofTcftcd  by 
the  Moors,  and  was  not  reduced  and  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Caftile  until  1492. 

Granada,  che  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  fitu- 
ated  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  the  Snowy 
Mountain,  in  a  wholefome  air  and  fruitful  country, 
an  hundred  and  eighty  miles  fouth  of  Madrid,  in 
W.  Long.  2.  30.  N.  Lat.  36.  56.    It  ftands  upon 
two  hills  feparated  by  the  Darro.  The  Genii  runs  un- 
der the  walls,  and  thefe  two  rivers  are  forme<l  from  the 
melting  of  the  fnow  with  which  the  mountain  is  con- 
ftantly  covered.    The  Darro  is  faid  to  carry  with  it 
fmall  particles  of  gold  ;  and  its  name,  derived  from 
dat  aurum,  may  be  alleged  as  a  proof  of  this  :  the  Ge- 
nii, in  Hke  manner,  rolls  with  its  ftream  Httle  pieces  of 
filver.    When  Charles  V.  came  to  Granada,  in  1526, 
with  the  emprefs  Ifabella,  the  city  prefented  him  with 
a  crown  made  of  gold  gathered  from  the  Darro.  The 
city  is  large  and  magnificent,  containing  a  great  num- 
ber of  very  handfome  public  and  private  buildings.  Its 
walls,  which  are  adorned  with  many  towers  at  equal 
diftances,  are  faid  to  be  ten  miles  in  compafs.  Here 
are  two  caftles  ;  the  one  built  by  the  Moors,  and  the 
other  by  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.    They  both  com- 
mand a  very  fine  profpeft  ;  and  the  firft  is  fo  large, 
that  it  looks  hke  a  city  by  itfelf,  and,  it  is  faid,  has 
room  enough  to  accommodate  forty  thoufand  people, 
exclufive  of  the  royal  palace,  and  the  convent  of  St 
Francis.    Here  is  alfo  a  court  of  inquifition  ;  a  royal 
tribunal;  and  an  univerfity,  founded  in  153 1;  with 
the  fee  of  an  archbiftiop,  who  has  a  revenue  of  forty 
thoufand  ducats  per  annum.    A  great  many  noble- 
men, clergymen,  and  wealthy  citizens,  refide  in  this  ci- 
ty, of  which  the  filk  trade  and  manufadure  is  very 
great,  and  the  arfenal  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  furniflied  of 
any  in  Spain.    The  inhabitants,  who  are  partly  de- 
fcended  of  the  Moors,  are  well  fuppHed  with  wa- 
ter.   There  are  feveral  fine  fquares,  particularly  that 
called  the  Bivaramba  or  Pla^a  Mayor,  where  the 
bull-fights  are  held  ;  and  without  the  city  is  a  large 
plain,  full  of  towns  and  villages,  called  La  Vega  de 
Granada. 

The  Moors  are  faid  to  regret  nothing  but  Granada, 
amongft  all  the  loff"es  they  have  fuftained  in  Spain  ;  they 
mention  it  in  all  their  evening  prayers,  and  fupplicate 
M  ,3  heavea 
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Granada,  heaven  to  reRore  it  to  their  poflelTion.   The  lad  Moor-  powerful  and  numerous  family  of  Granada  of  whom  Granada* 

■"""V"^'  iih  ambafl'ador  who  came  into  Spain  obtained  permif-  they  were  jealous.    The  hillory  of  this  event  is  given    '  v  "■ 

fion  of  the  king  to  fee  Granada  ;  he  fhtd  tears  on  en-  as  follows. 

tering  the  Alhambra,  and  could  not  refrain  from  ex-       In  the  year  T491,  Abdali,  furnamed  the  Little,  ftill 
claiming,  that  the  folly  bf  his  anceftors  had  deprived  reigned  in  Granada  ;  but  this  city  was  upon  the  brink 
them  and  their  pofterity  of  that  dehghtful  country.  of  ruin,  for  the  principal  famihes  were  divided  againft 
Granada  had  formerly  twenty  gares  :  the  firft,  that  each  other.  The  Moors  had  carried  their  arms  againlt 
of  Elvira,  which  ftill  remains  ;  the  fecond,  that  of  Bi-  Jaen,  and  had  been  bravely  repulfed.  Abdali  was  con- 
balmazar,  or  of  conference,  becaufe,  with  the  Moors,  it  foling  himfelf  in  one  of  his  pleafure  houfcs  for  the  ill 
was  a  kind  of  place  of  refort  where  they  converfed  on  af-  fuccefs  of  his  enterprife,  when  the  Zegris,  who  long 
fairs ;  the  third,  Vivarambla,  fo  called  from  its  leading  had  been  the  fecret  enemies  of  the  Abencerrages, 
to  a  grand  fquare  which  ftill  bears  the  fame  name  ;  the  took  the  opportunity  of  this  defeat  to  reprefent  them 
fourth,  Bib  Racha,  or  of  provifions  ;  the  fifth,  Bita-  to  the  king  as  rebellious  fubjecls,  who  employed  their 
taubin,  or  the  gate  of  the  hermits,  which  led  to  diffe-  immenfe  riches  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  and 
rent  folitudes,  the  abodes  of  dervifes  ;  the  fixth,  Bib-  dethrone  their  fovereign.    They  accufed  Albin  Ha- 
mitre,  or  Biblacha,  the  firft  gate;  the  feventh,  the  met,  the  moft  rich  and  powerful  among  them,  of  ha- 
mill  gate  ;  the  eighth,  that  of  the  fun,  becaufe  it  open-  ving  an  adulterous  commerce  with  the  queen,  and  pro- 
ed  to  the  eaft  ;  the  ninth,  the  gate  of  the  Alhambra,  duced  witneiTes  who  afferted  they  had  on  a  certain  fe- 
called  by  the  Moors  Bib  Luxar;  the  tenth,  Bid  Adam,  ftival  feen,  at  Generalif,  under  a  bower  of  rofe  treesj.. 
or  the  gate  of  the  bones  of  Adam  ;  the  twelfth.  Bib  Albin  Hamet  in  the  arms  of  that  princefs.    The  fury 
Ciedra,  the  gate  of  the  nobles  ;  the  Moors  kept  this  of  Abdali  may  eafily  be  imagined  ;  he  fwore  the  de- 
gate  Ihut  for  a  long  time,  becaufe  it  had  been  predic-  ftruftion  of  the  Abencerrages.    But  the  Zegris,  too 
ted  that  the  enemies  which  fhould  one  day  take  the  prudent  to  let  his  anger  break  forth,  advifed  him  to 
city,  would  enter  by  that  gate  ;  the  thirteenth,  is  that  diffimulate,  and  not  to  fufFer  it  to  be  known  to  that 
of  Faxalauza,  or  of  the  hill  of  almond  trees  ;  the  four-  numerous  and  powerful  family  that  he  was  informed  of 
tecnth,  the  lion  gate,  in  Arabic,  Bib  Elecei  ;  the  fif-  their  perfidy.     It  will  be  better,  faid  they,  to  entice 
teenth,  the  coaft  gate,  called  by  the  Moors  Alacabar  ;  them  into  the  fnare,  and,  before  they  can  unite  and 
the  fixteenth.  Bib  Albonut,  or  the  gate  of  the  Banners,  put  themfelves  into  a  ftate  of  defence,  revenge  upon 
at  prefent  the  magdalen  gate  ;  the  feventeenth,  that  of  their  heads  the  infult  offered  to  the  crown.    This  ad- 
the  Darro  ;  the  eighteenth,  that  of  the  Mofayca ;  the  vice  was  followed:  Abdali  went  to  the  Alhambra, 
nineteenth,  that  called  the  gate  of  Ecce  Homo  ;  the  having  ordered  thirty  of  his  guards  to  arm  themfelves, 
twentieth,  that  by  the  fide  of  the  Alhambra.  and  the  executioner  to  attend.    The  Abencerrages 
The  Moors  have  left  more  monuments  in  Granada  were  fent  for  one  by  one,  and  beheaded  as  foon  as  they 
than  in  any  other  city  in  Spain.   From  the  great  num-  entered  the  hall  of  the  lions,  where  there  is  ftill  a  large  * 
ber  of  infcriptions  in  and  about  the  city,  and  the  fine  vafe  of  alabafter,  which  was  quickly  filled  with  blood 
edifices  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  Generahf,  it  might  and  the  heads  of  expiring  bodies.    Thirty-five  heads 
be  fuppofed  thefc  people  intended  to  make  Granada  had  already  been  ftruck  off",  and  all  the  Abencerrages 
the  great  depfitory  of  their  religion,  manners,  cuf-  would  have  died  in  the  fame  manner,  had  not  a  page, 
toms,  and  magnificence.    There  is  not  a  wall  which  who  had  followed  his  mafter,  and  remained  unpercei- 
does  not  bear  fome  marks  of  their  power ;  but,  not-  ved  in  the  hurry  of  the  execution,  taken  an  opportu- 
withftanding  this  abundance  of  monuments,  the  reign  nity  of  withdrawing  and  giving  information  to  the  reft 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain  is  ftill  buried  in  confufion  and  of  the  unhappy  family  of  what  had  palTed.  Thefe  im- 
obfcurity.    The  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards,  their  fu-  mediately  aflembled  their  friends  in  arms,  crying  out 
perftition,  and  the  hatred  they  bore  the  Moors,  have  through  the  city  of  Granada,  "  Treafon  !  treafon  ! 
much  contributed  to  this  darknefs  ;  they  have  either  Let  the  king  die  !  he  unjuftly  puts  to  death  the  Aben- 
deftroyed,  or  fuff'ered  to  be  effaced  by  time,  every  cerrages  !"  The  people,  with  whom  they  were  favour- 
thing  which  bore  the  mark  of  mahometanifm,  inftead  ites,  did  not  hefiiate  in  affifting  them  :  fouiteen  thou- 
of  preferving  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  which  at  fand  men  were  foon  found  in  arms,  and  immediately 
the  fame  time  were  thofe  of  their  own  glory  ;  and  it  proceeded  towards  the  Alhambra,  fhouting  all  the 
may  be  faid,  that  chance  alone,  and  the  folidity  of  way,  Let  the  king  die  !  Abdali,  furprifed  his  fecret 
their  conftruftion,  much  more  than  curiofity  or  a  love  fhould  have  been  fo  foon  difcovered,  and  feverely  re- 
of  the  arts,  has  preferved  thofe  which  ftill  exiil,  altho'  penting  of  having  followed  the  pernicious  counfcls  he 
daily  going  to  ruin.  had  received,  ordered  the  caftle  gates  to  be  fhut ;  but 
An  account  of  the  Alhambra  has  been  already  gi-  they  were  prefently  fet  on  fire.  Muley  Hacen,  who  had 
ven  under  its  name  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.   From  been  forced  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  fon, 
the  hall  of  Comares  there  mentioned,  there  is  a  modern  hearing  the  tumult  of  the  people,  had  one  gate  open- 
little  ftair- cafe  ;  the  old  one,  which  correfponded  to  the  ed,  and  prefented  himfelf  to  appeafe  the  rage  of  the 
beauty  of  the  edifice,  having  been  deftroyed.    At  the  citizens  ;  but  he  no  fooner  appeared,  than  he  v/as  lift- 
top  of  the  ftaircafe  is  a  gallery,  a  part  of  which  is  in-  ed  up  by  the  multitude  neareit  the  gate,  who  cried  out, 
clofed  with  an  iron  raihng :  this  kind  of  cage  is  called  "  Behold  our  king,  we  will  have  no  other,  long  live 
the  prifon  of  the  queen.    It  was  here  the  wife  of  the  Muley  Hacen  ;"  and  leaving  him  furrounded  by  a 
laft  king  of  Granada  was  imprifoned.    The  Gomels  ftrong  guard,  the  Abencerrages,  and  other  nobles,  en- 
and  Legris,  two  families  of  diftindion,  bore  falfe  wit-  tered  the  caftle,  accompanied  by  upwards  of  an  hi>n- 
nefs  againft  her  virtue,  and  occafioned  the  deftrudlion  dred  foldiers.    But  they  found  the  queen  only,  with 
of  the  greatcft  part  of  the  Abencerrages,  another  her  women,  and  in  the  utmoft  confternation  at  the' 

fuddeij 
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Granada,  fudden  revolution,  of  which  fhe  knew  not  the  cauft-. 

""""V"""  They  aiked  for  the  king  ;  and  being  informed  he  was 
in  the  hall  of  the  lions,  entered  it  furioufly,  and  found 
him  defended  by  the  Zegris  and  the  Gomels,  and  in 
lefs  than  two  hours  killed  upwards  of  two  hundred  of 
them.  Abdali  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape.  The 
bodies  of  the  beheaded  Abencerrages  were  laid  upon 
black  cloth,  and  carried  to  the  city.  Muza,  brother 
to  Abdali,  and  who  by  his  great  anions  had  gained 
the  favour  of  the  people,  feeing  the  Abencerrages  were 
revenged,  found  means  to  appeafe  them  ;  and  having 
learned  that  the  king  had  taken  refuge  in  a  mofque 
flear  the  mountain  now  called  Saint  Helena,  went  and 
brought  him  back  to  the  caftle  of  the  Alhambra.  For 
feveral  days  nothing  but  fighsand  groans  were  through- 
out the  city.  Abdali  fhut  himfelf  up  in  the  caftle, 
and  refufed  to  fee  the  queen.  Thofe  who  had  accufed 
her  of  adultery,  however,  perfifted  in  their  falfe  accu- 
fation,  and  faid,  they  would  maintain,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  againft  all  who  fhould  contradict  them, 
that  the  queen  was  guilty.  The  unhappy  princefs  was 
imprifoned,  and  the  day  arriving  on  which  fhe  was  to 
perifli  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  when  none  a- 
mong  the  Moors  offering  to  defend  her,  fhe  was  ad- 
vifed  to  commit  her  caufe  to  fome  Chiiftian  knights, 
who  prefented  themfelves  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
conquered  her  falfe  accufers,  fo  that  fhe  was  immedi- 
ately fet  at  liberty.  The  taking  of  Granada  foon  fol- 
lowed this  combat ;  Muza  and  the  Abencerrages  ha- 
ving, it  is  faid,  facilitated  the  conquell  of  it  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabella. 

From  the  Alhambra  you  enter  the  Generalif  by  a 
low  gate,  which  favoured  the  efcape  of  Abdali  when 
Ferdinand  took  Granada.  Generalif  is  faid  to  figni- 
fy,  in  Arabic,  the  houfe  of  love,  of  dance,  and  pleafure. 
It  was  built  by  a  prince  of  the  name  of  Omar,  who 
was  fo  fond  of  mufic,  that  he  retired  to  this  palace,  en- 
tirely to  give  himfelf  up  to  that  amufement.  The  Ge- 
neralif is  the  moft  pleafing  fituation  in  the  environs  of 
Granada.  It  is  built  upon  a  very  high  mountain 
whence  waters  rufh  from  every  fide,  which  efcape  in 
torrents,  and  fall  in  beautiful  cafcades  in  the  courts, 
gardens,  and  halls  of  that  ancient  palace.  The  gar- 
dens form  an  amphitheatre,  and  are  full  of  trees,  vene- 
rable from  their  antiquity.  Two  cyprefTes  in  particu- 
lar are  noted,  called  the  CyprefTes  of  the  queen,  be- 
caufe  it  was  near  them  the  perfidious  Gomel  impeach- 
ed the  virtue  of  that  princefs  and  the  honour  of  the 
Abencerrages.  Of  this  place,  travellers  obferve,  that 
fhe  writers  of  romances  have  never  imagined  a  fcene 
equal  to  it. 

Granada  was  formerly  called  JHllerla,  and  founded, 
if  we  will  believe  fome  writers,  by  Liberia,  a  great 
grand-daughter  of  Hercules,  daughter  of  Hifpan,  and 
wife  to  Hefperus,  a  Grecian  prince,  and  brother  to 
Atalanta.  Others,  who  fupport  their  affertions  by 
proofs  to  the  full  as  fatisfaftory,  maintain  that  it  was 
founded  by  Iberus,  grandfon  of  Tubal,  and  that  it  took 
the  name  of  Granada,  or  Garnata,  from  Nata  the 
daughter  of  Liberia ;  this  word  being  compofed  of 
Gar  (which  in  the  language  of  the  time  fignified  grot- 
to) and  Nata  ;  that  is,  "  the  grotto  of  Nata,"  becaufe 
that  princefs  ftudied  aftrology  and  natural  hiftory,  and 
delighted  in  the  country.  It  is  certain  that  fuch  a 
perfon  as  Nata,  or  Natayde,  cxifted  in  the  firil  ages  of 
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the  foundation  of  Granada  ;  and  that  in  the  place  Granac 
where  the  Alhambra  now  ftands,  there  was  a  temple  tl 
dedicated  to  Nativala.    The  date  of  the  foundation  of  '^'^"^^ 
Granada  is  faid  to  be  2808  years  before  Chrift.  We 
know  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  was  a  munici- 
pal colony. — A  defcription  in  Latin  of  Granada,  fuch 
as  it  was,  in  1560,  written  by  a  merchant  at  Antwerp, 
named  George  Hofnahel,  who  travelled  into  Spain,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  work,  intitled  Civ'itates  orhis  terra- 
rum,  printed  at  Cologne  in   1576.    This  book  alfo 
contains  a  good  plan  of  the  city  of  Granada. 

GRANADA,  or  Grenada,  one  of  the  Caribbse 
iflands.    See  Grenada. 

GRANADA,  a  town  of  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Nicaragua,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guati- 
mala,  feated  on  the  lake  Nicaragua,  70  miles  from 
the  S.  Sta.  It  was  taken  twice  Jby  the  French  buc- 
caneers, and  pillaged.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
great  trade  by  means  of  the  lake,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  N.  Sea.  W.  Long.  85.  lo.  N.  Lat. 
II.  8. 

GRANADA,  New,  a  province  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  Terra  Firma,  about  75  miles  in  length,  and 
as  much  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Carthagena  and  St.  Martha,  on  the  eaft  by  Venezuela, 
on  the  fouth  by  Popayan,  and  on  the  weft  byDarien.  It 
contains  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and  iron  ;  horfes, 
mules,  good  paftures,  corn,  and  fruits.  It  belongs 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  Santa- Fe-de-Bagota  is  the  ca- 
pital town. 

GRANADILLOES,  the  name  of  fome  iflands 
of  the  Caribbees,  in  America,  having  St  Vincent  to 
the  north  and  Granada  to  the  fouth.  They  are  fo  in- 
confiderable  that  they  are  quite  neglefted ;  but  were 
ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763. 

GRANADIER,  a  foldier  armed  with  a  fword,  a 
firelock,  a  bayonet,  and  a  pouch  full  of  hand-grana- 
does.  They  wear  high  caps,  are  generally  the  tailed 
and  briflteft  fellows,  and  are  always  the  firil  upon  all 
attacks. 

Every  battalion  of  foot  has  generally  a  company 
of  granadlers  belonging  to  it ;  or  elfe  four  or  five 
granadiers  belong  to  each  company  of  the  battalion, 
which,  on  occafioii,  are  drawn  out,  and  form  a  com- 
pany of  themfelves.  Thefe  always  take  the  right  of 
the  battalion. 

GRANADO  or  Grenade,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
hollow  ball  or  fhell  of  iron  or  other  metal,  of  about  2^- 
inches  diameter,  which  being  filled  with  fine  powder,  is 
fet  on  fire  by  means  of  a  fmall  fufe  driven  into  the 
fufe-hole,  made  of  well-feafoned  beech- wood,  and 
thrown  by  the  grenadiers  into  thofe  places  where  the 
men  ftand  thick,  particularly  into  the  trenches  and  o- 
ther  lodgements  made  by  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  the 
compofition  within  the  fufe  gets  to  the  powder  in  the 
grenado,  it  burfts  into  many  pieces,  greatly  to  the  da- 
mage of  all  who  happen  to  be  in  its  way.  Granadoes 
were  invented  about  the  year  1594.  The  author  of 
the  Military  Dictionary  has  the  following  remark  on  the 
ufe  of  granadoes.  '*  Grenades  have  unaccountably 
funk  into  difufe  ;  but  I  am  perfuaded  there  is  no- 
thing more  proper  than  to  have  grenades  to  throw  a- 
mong  the  enemy  who  have  jumped  into  the  ditch. 
During  the  fiege  of  CafTel  under  the  Count  de  La 
Lippe,  in  the  campaign  of  1762,  a  young  engineer 
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Oranard, 
Granary. 


undertook  to  carry  one  of  the  outworks  with  a  much 
fmaller  detachment  than  one  which  had  been  repul- 
fed,  and  fucceeded  witheafe  from  the  ufe  of  grenades; 
which  is  a  proof  that  they  (hould  not  be  neglefted, 
either  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  pofts." — The  word 
Granado  takes  its  rife  from  hence,  that  the  (hell  is 
filled  with  grains  of  powder,  as  a  pomegranate  is  with 
kernels. 

GRANARD,  a  borough,  market,  fair,  and  poft 
town  in  the  county  of  Longford,  province  of  Lein- 
fter ;  it  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Forbes  ;  fi- 
tuated  52  miles  from  Dublin,  and  about  16  north  eatl 
of  Longford.  N.  Lat.  53.  44.  W.  Long.  7.  30.  Here 
is  a  remarkable  hill  or  mount,  called  the  Moat  of 
Granardy  thought  to  be  artificial,  and  the  fite  of 
a  Danifh  caftle  or  fort ;  which  commands  from  its 
fummit  a  rnoft  extenfive  profpeft  into  fix  or  feven  ad- 
joining counties.  In  this  town  have  lately  been  given 
annual  prizes  to  the  bed  performers  on  the  Irifli  harp, 
Granard  has  a  barrack  for  a  company  of  foot  ;  and  re- 
turns two  members  to  parliament  ;  patronage  in  the 
families  of  Macartney  and  Greville,  Fairs  held  3d  May 
and  iftOftober.  This  place  takes  its  name  from  Gr'ian- 
ard,  or  *'  the  height  of  the  fun",  and  was  formerly  the 
refidence  of  the  chiefs  of  north  Teffia.  It  is  fometimes 
written  Grenard. 

GRANARY,  a  building  to  lay  or  ftore  corn  in, 
=efpecially  that  defigned  to  be  kept  a  confiderable  time. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  advifes  to  make  it  look  towards 
the  north,  becaufe  that  quarter  is  the  cooleft  and  moll 
temperate.  Mr  Worlidge  obferves,  that  the  beft  gra- 
naries are  built  of  brick,  with  quarters  of  timber 
wrought  in  the  infide,  to  which  the  boards  may  be 
nailed,  with  which  the  infide  of  the  gianary  muft.  be 
lined  fo  clofe  to  the  bricks,  that  there  may  not  be  any 
room  left  for  vermin  to  fiielter  themfelves.  There 
may  be  many  ftories  one  above  another,  which  fliould 
be  near  the  one  to  the  other ;  becaufe  the  fliallower 
the  corn  lies,  it  is  the  better,  and  more  eafily  turned. 

The  two  great  cautions  to  be  obferved  in  the  ereft- 
ing  of  granaries  are,  to  make  them  fufRciently  fl;rong, 
and  to  expofe  them  to  the  mofh  drying  winds.  The 
ordering  of  the  corn  in  many  parts  of  England,  parti- 
cularly in  Kent,  is  thus  :  To  feparate  it  from  daft  and 
other  impurities  after  it  is  thrafhed,  they  tofs  it  with 
fhovels  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  long  and  large 
room  ;  the  lighter  fubftances  fall  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  the  corn  only  is  carried  from  fide  to 
fide,  or  end  to  end  of  it.  After  this  they  fcreen  the 
corn,  and  then  bringing  it  into  the  granaries,  it  is 
fpread  about  half  a  foot  thick,  and  turned  from  time 
to  time  about  twice  in  a  week  ;  once  a  week  they  alfo 
repeat  the  fcreening  it.  This  fort  of  management  they 
continue  about  two  months,  and  after  that  they  lay  it 
a  foot  thick  for  two  months  more;  and  in  this  time  they 
turn  it  once  a  week,  or  twice  if  the  feafon  be  damp, 
and  now' and  then  fcreen  it  again.  After  about  five 
or  fix  months  they  raife  it  to  two  feet  thicknefs  in  the 
heaps,  and  then  they  turn  it  once  or  twice  in  a  month, 
and  fcreen  it  now  and  then.  After  a  year,  they  lay 
it  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  deep,  and  turn  it  once 
in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  fcreen  it  proportion- 
ably.  When  it  has  lain  two  years  or  more,  they  turn 
it  once  in  two  months,  and  fcreen  it  once  a  quarter ; 
•and  how  long  foever  it  is  kept,  the  oftener  the  turn- 


ing and  fcreening  is  repeated,  the  better  the  grain  will  Granary,, 
be  found  to  keep. — It  is  proper  to  leave  an  area  of  a  v— 
yard  wide  on  every  fide  of  the  heap  of  corn,  and  other 
empty  fpaces,  into  which  they  turn  and  tofs  the  corn 
as  often  as  they  find  occafion.  In  Kent  they  make 
two  fquare  holes  at  each  end  of  the  floor,  and 
one  round  in  the  middle,  by  means  of  which  they 
throw  the  corn  out  of  the  upper  into  the  lower  rooms, 
and  fo  up  again,  to  turn  and  air  it  the  better.  Their 
fcreens  are  made  with  two  partitions,  to  feparate  the 
duft  from  the  corn,  which  falls  into  a  bag,  and  whea 
fufRciently  full  this  is  thrown  away,  the  pure  and  good 
corn  remaining  behind.  Corn  has  by  thefe  means 
been  kept  in  our  granaries  30  years;  and  it  is  obfer- 
ved, that  the  longer  it  is  kept  the  more  flour  it  yields 
in  proportion  to  the  corn,  and  the  purer  and  whiter 
the  bread  is,  the  fuperfluous  humidity  only  evapora- 
ting in  the  keeping.  At  Zurich  in  Swifferland,  they 
keep  corn  80  years,  or  longer,  by  the  fame  fort  of  me- 
thods. 

The  public  granaries  at  Dantzick  are  feven,  eight, 
or  nine  ftories  high,  having  a  funnel  in  the  midft  of 
every  floor  to  let  down  the  corn  from  one  to  another. 
They  are  built  fo  fecurely,  that  though  every  way 
furrounded  with  water  the  corn  contrads  no  damp, 
and  the  veflels  have  the  convenience  of  coming  up  to 
the  walls  for  their  lading.  The  Ruflians  preferve  their 
corn  in  fubterranean  granaries  of  the  figure  of  a  fugar- 
loaf,  wide  below  and  narrow  at  top  :  the  fides  are  well 
plaftered,  and  the  top  covered  with  ilones.  They 
are  very  careful  to  have  the  corn  well  dried  before  it 
is  laid  into  thefe  ftorehoufes,  and  often  dry  it  by 
means  of  ovens ;  the  fummer  dry  weather  being  too 
fiiort  to  effeft  it  fufficiently.— Dantzick  is  the  grand 
ftorehoufe  or  repofitory  of  all  the  fruitful  kingdom 
of  Poland.  The  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  of  a  great 
part  of  the  country,  are  there  laid  up  in  parcels  of  20,30, 
or  60  lafts  in  a  chamber,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
room  ;  and  this  they  keep  turning  every  day  or  two, 
to  keep  it  fweet  and  fit  for  fiiipping.  A  thunder 
fl;orm  has  fometimes  been  of  very  terrible  confequen- 
ces  to  thefe  ftorcs.  All  the  corn  of  the  growth  of 
former  years  having  been  found  fo  much  altered  by  one 
night's  thunder,  that  though  over  night  it  was  dry, 
fit  for  fliipping  or  keeping,  and  proper  for  ufes  of  any 
fort,  yet  in  the  morning  it  was  found  clammy  and 
fticking.  In  this  cafe  there  is  no  remedy  but  the 
turning  of  all  fuch  corn  three  or  four  times  a  day  for 
two  months  or  longer;  in  which  time  it  will  fome- 
times come  to  itfelf,  though  fometimes  not.  This  ef- 
fed  of  thunder  and  lightning  is  only  obferved  to  take 
place  in  fuch  corn  as  is  not  a  year  old,  or  has  not 
fweated  thoroughly  in  the  ftraw  before  it  was  threflied' 
out.  The  latter  inconvenience  is  eafily  prevented  by  a 
timely  care  ;  but  as  to  the  former,  all  that  can  be 
done  is  carefully  to  examine  all  ftores  of  the  laft  year's 
corn  after  every  thunder  ftorm,  that  if  any  of  this 
have  been  fo  affefted,  it  may  be  cured  in  time  ;  for  a 
negled  of  turning  will  certainly  utterly  deftroy  it. 

According  to  Vitruvius's  rules,  a  granary  fliould  al- 
ways be  at  the  top  of  a  houfe,  and  have  its  openings 
only  to  the  north  or  eaft,  that  the  corn  may  not  be 
expofed  to  the  damp  winds  from  the  fouth  and  weft, 
which  are  very  deftrudive  to  it ;  v/hereas  the  contrary 
ones  are  very  neceffaiy  and  wholefome  to  it,  ferving 
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Granary,  to  cool  and  dry  it  from  all  external  humidity,  from 
'  ■  V  " '  whatever  caufe.  There  muft  alfo  be  openings  in  the 
roof  to  be  fet  open  in  dry  weather,  partly  to  let  in 
frefh  air,  and  partly  to  let  out  the  warm  effluvia  which 
are  often  emitted  by  the  corn.  The  covering  of  the 
roofs  fhould  always  be  of  tiles,  becaufe  in  the  word 
feafons,  when  the  other  openings  cannot  be  fafe,  there 
will  always  be  a  confiderable  inlet  for  frefh  air,  and  a 
way  out  for  the  vapours  by  their  joinings,  which  are 
never  clofe.  If  there  happen  to  be  any  windows  to 
the  fouth,  great  care  mult  be  taken  to  fhut  them  up  in 
moift  weather,  and  in  the  time  of  the  hot  fouthern  winds. 
There  muft  never  be  a  cellar,  or  any  other  damp 
place  under  a  granary,  nor  fhould  it  ever  be  built 
over  llables ;  for  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  the  corn  will 
certainly  fufier  by  the  vapours,  and  be  made  damp  in 
one,  and  ill  tailed  in  the  other, 

M.  Du  Hamel  and  Dr  Hales  recommend  various 
contrivances  for  ventilating  or  blowing  frefli  air  through 
corn  laid  up  in  granaries  or  fhips,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  it  fweet  and  dry,  and  to  prevent  its  being  de- 
voured by  weeveis  or  other  infefts.    This  may  be  done 
by  nailing  wooden  bars  or  laths  on  the  floor  of  the 
granary  about  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other,  when 
they  are  covered  with  hair-cloth  only  ;  or  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  two  or  three  inches,  when  coarfe  wire  work, 
or  bafl<et-work  of  ofier  is  laid  under  the  hair-cloth,  or 
when  an  iron  plate  full  of  holes  is  laid  upon  them.  Thefe 
laths  may  be  laid  acrofs  other  laths,  nailed  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  15  inches,  and  two  or  more  deep,  that  there 
may  be  a  free  palTage  for  the  air  under  ihem.  The 
under  laths  muft  come  about  fix  inches  fliort  of  the 
wall  of  the  granary  at  one  end  of  them  ;  on  which  end 
•  a  board  is  to  be  fet  edgeways,  and  (loping  againft  the 
wall:  by  this  difpofition  a  large  air-pipe  is  formed, 
which  having  an  open  communication  with  all  the 
interftices  between  and  under  the  bars,  will  admit 
the  paffage  of  air  below  forcibly  through  a  hole  at  the 
extremity  of  it,  hvto  all  the  corn  in  the  granary,  that 
will  confequently  carry  off  the  moiit  exhalations  of  the 
corn.    The  ventilators  for  fupplying  frelh  air  may  be 
fixed  againft  the  wall,  on  the  infide  or  outfide  of  the 
granary,  or  under  the  floor,  or  in  the  cieliiig  ;  but 
wherever  they  are  fixed,  the  handle  of  the  lever  that 
works  them  muft  be  out  of  the  granary,  othervvife  the 
perfon  who  works  them  would  be  in  danger  of  fufFocation, 
when  the  corn  is  fumed  with  burning  brimftone,  as  is 
fometimes  done  for  deftroying  weeveis.   Small  moveable 
ventilators  vvill  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  ventilating  corn 
in  large  bins  in  granaries,  and  may  be  eafily  moved 
from  one  bin  to  another.    If  the  granary  or  corn  (hip 
be  very  long,  the  main  air-pipe  may  pafs  lengthwife 
along  the  middle  of  it,  and  conve}'-  air,  on  both  fides, 
under  the  corn.     In. large  granaries,  large  double  ven- 
tilators, laid  on  each  other,  may  be  fixed  at  the  middle 
and  near  the  top  of  the  granary,  that  they  may  be 
worked  by  a  wind -mill  fixed  on  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing, or  by  a  water-mill.    The  air  is  to  be  conveyed 
from  the  ventilators  through  a  large  trunk  or  trunks, 
reaching  down  through  the  feveral  floors  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  granary,  with  branching  trunks  to  each 
floor,  by  means  of  which  the  air  may  be  made  to  pafs 
into  a  large  trunk  along  the  adjoining  crofs  walls: 
from  thefe  trunks  feveral  leffer  trunks,  about  four  inch- 
es wide,  are  to  branch  eft",  at  the  diftaiice  of  three  or 
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four  feet  from  each  other,  which  are  to  reach  through  Granary. 

the  whole  length  of  the  granary,  and  their  farther   v— 

ends  are  to  be  clofed  :  feams  of  -^g-  or  of  an  inch 
are  to  be  left  open  at  the  four  joinings  of  the  boards, 
where  they  are  nailed  together,  that  the  air  may  pafs 
through  them  into  the  corn.  In  fome  of  thefe  lefler 
trunks  there  may  be  Aiding  fliutters,  in  order  to  flop 
the  paflage  of  the  air  through  thofe  trunks  which  are 
not  covered  with  corn  ;  or  to  ventilate  one  part  of  the 
granary  more  brifl<ly  than  others,  as  there  may  be  oc- 
cafion.  There  mult  alfo  be  wo6den  fliutters,  hung- 
on  hinges  at  their  upper  part,  fo  as  to  fhut  clofe  of 
themfelves;  thefe  muft  be  fixed  to  the  openings  in 
the  walls  of  the  granary  on  their  outfide  :  by  thefe 
means  they  will  readily  open  to  give  a  free  paflage  for 
the  ventilating  air,  which  afcends  through  the  corn, 
to  pais  off",  but  will  inftantly  fliut  when  the  ventila- 
tion ceafes,  and  thereby  prevent  any  dampnefs  of  the 
external  air  from  entering  :  to  prevent  this,  the  ven- 
tilation fhould  be  made  only  in  the  middle  of  dry  days, 
unlefs  the  cprn,  when  firft  put  in,  is  cold  and  damp. 

In  leflfer  granaries,  where  the  ventilators  muft  be 
worked  by  hand,  i(  thefe  granaries  ftand  on  ftaddles, 
fo  as  to  have  their  loweft  floor  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  ground,  the  ventilators  may  be  fixed  under  the 
loweft  floor,  between  the  ftaddles,  fo  as  to  be  vi^orked 
by  men  ftanding  on  the  ground,  without  or  within 
the  granary.  A  very  commodious  and  cheap  venti- 
lator may  be  made  for  fmall  granaries,  by  making  a 
ventilator  of  the  door  of  the  granary  ;  which  may  be 
eafdy  done  by  making  a  circidar  fcreen,  of  the  fize  of 
a  quarter  of  a  circle,  behind  the  door  :  but  in  order  to 
this,  the  door  -muft  be  open,  not  inwards  but  out- 
wards of  the  granary,  fo  that  as  it  falls  back,  it  may. 
be  worked  to  and  fro  in  the  fcreen  ;  which  muft  be 
exaflly  adapted  to  it  in  all  parts  of  the  circular  fide 
of  the  fcreen,  as  well  as  at  the  top  and  bottom.  But 
there  muft  be  a  flop  at  about  eight  or  ten  inches  dif- 
tance from  the  wall,  to  prevent  the  door's  falling  back, 
farther  ;  that  there  may  be  room  for  a  valve  in  the 
fcreen  to  fupply  it  with  air;  which  air  will  be  driven' 
in  by  the  door,  through  a  hole  made  in  the  wall  near 
the  floor,  into  the  main  air-trunk,  in  which  there  mufl:_ 
be  another  valve  over  the  hole  in  the  wall,  to  prevent: 
the  return  of  the  air. 

To  ckjlroy  ivecvih  and  other  infecls  uuith  ivhkh  Grana- 
ries are  apt  to  he  infejled. — The  prefervation  of  grain  ^ 
from  the  ravages  of  infefts  may  be  beft  effefted  by 
timely  and  _  frequent  fcreening,   and  ventilation;  as. 
little  or  no  inconvenience  will  follow  corn  or  malt  lod- 
ged dry,  but  what  evidently  refults  from  a  negleft  of  ", 
thefe  precautions.     For,  whether  the  obvious  damage 
arife  from  the  weevil,  the  moth,  or  the  beetle,  that  da- 
mage has  ceafcd  at  the  time  the  vermin  make  their  ap- 
pearance  under  either  of  thefe  fpecies,  they  being,  when 
in  this  laft  ftate  of  cxiftence,  only  propagators  of  their 
refpeftive  kinds  of  vermiculi;  which,  while  they  conti- 
nue in  that  f)rm,  do  the  mifchief 
_  In  this  laft,  or  infedl  ftate,  they  eat  little,  their  prin- 
cipal bufinefs^  being  to  depofit  their  ova  (eggs),  which, 
unerring  inflinft  prompts  them  to  do  where  large  col- 
ledions  of  grain  furnifti  food  for  their  fuccefl"ors  while.- 
in  a  vermicular  ftate.    It  is  therefore  the  bufinefs  of;' 
induftry  to  prevent  future  generations  of  thefe  ravagers,, 
by  deftroying  the  eggs  previous  to  their  hatching;  and! 
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Granary,  this  is  bell  accomplifhed  by  frequent  fcreenlng,  and  ex- 
^»'"— pofure  to  draughts  of  wind  or  frelh  air.  _  By  frequent- 
ly ftirring  the  grain,  the  cohefion  of  their^  ova  is  bro- 
ken, and  'the  nidus  of  thofe  minute  worms  is  deftroyed, 
which  on  hatching  collea  together,  and  fpin  or  weave 
numerous  nefts  of  a  cobweb  like  fubftance  for  their  fe- 
curity.    To  thefe  nefts  they  attach,  by  an  infinity  of 
fmall  threads,  many  grains  of  corn  together,  firft  for 
their  protcaion,  and  then  for  their  food.   When  their 
habitations  are  broken  and  ftparated  by  the  fcreen, 
they  fall  through  its  fmall  interftices,  and  may  be  eafily 
removed  from  the  granary  with  the  dull.    Thofe  that 
efcape  an  early  fcreening  will  be  deftroyed  by  fubfe- 
quent  ones,  while  the  grain  is  but  little  injured  ;  and 
the  corn  will  acquire  thereby  a  fuperior  purity.  But  by 
inattention  to  this,  and  fometimes  by  receiving  grain 
already  infefted  into  the  granary,  thefe  vermin,  parti- 
cularly the  weevil,  will  in  a  fliort  time  fpread  themfelves 
in  that  ftate  every  where  upon  its  furfacc,  and  darken 
.even  the  walls  by  their  number.    Under  fuah  circum- 
llances  a  hen  or  hens,  with  new  hatched  chickens,  if 
turned  on  the  heap,  will  traverfe,  without  feeding  (or 
very  fparingly  fo)  on  the  corn,  wherever  they  fpread  ; 
and  are  feemingly  infatiable  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe  in- 
fers.   When  the  numbers  are  reduced  within  reach,  a 
lien  will  fly  up  againft  the  walls,  and  bru(h  them  down 
with  her  wings,  while  her  chickens  feize  them  with  the 
greateft  avidity.    This  being  repeated  as  ofteo  as  they 
want  food,  the  whole  fpecies  will  in  a  day  or  two  be 
deftroyed.     Of  the  phalaena  (moth),  and  the  fmall 
.beetle,  they  feem  equally  voracious  :  on  which  account 
they  may  be  deemed  the  moft  ufeful  inftruments  in 
nature  for  eradicating  thefe  noxious  and  deftrudive 
vermin. 

GRANATE,  or  Garnet  :  a  gemis  of  fofTils rank- 
ed among  the  fiHceous  earths  ;  but,  according  to  M. 
Magellan,  analogous  to  gems,  all  of  them  being  com- 
pofed  of  the  filiceous,   argillaceous  and  calcareous 
earths,  with  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  iron.  The 
opaque  and  black  garnets  contain  about  a  fifth  part  of 
iron  ;  but  the  diaphanous  ones  only  yV^h,  according  to 
Bergman.    The  garnets,  properly  fo  called,  contain  a 
greater  quantity  of  fiHceous  earth  than  the  fhirls,  and 
both  are  nowjuftly  ranked  with  the  filiceous  earths. 
The  general  properties  of  the  garnet,  according  to 
Cronftedt,  are  as  follow  :  i.  It  is  more  fufible  as  it 
contains  lefs  metallic  matter,  and  is  more  tranfparent  or 
glaffy  in  its  texture.    2.  Mixed  with  fait  of  kelp,  it 
may,  on  a  piece  of  charcoal,  be  converted  into  glafs 
by  the  blow-pipe,  which  cannot  be  done  with  flint. 
3.  The  moft  tranfparent  garnet  may,  without  any  ad- 
dltion,  be  brought  to  a  black  opaque  flag  by  the  fame 
means.    4.  It  is  never,  as  far  as  is  hitherto  known, 
■  found  pure,  or  without  fome  mixture  of  metal,  efpe- 
cially  iron,  which  may  be  extrafted  by  the  common 
.methods.    5.  The  garnet  matter,  during  thc.cryftal- 
lization,  has  either  been  formed  in  fmall  detached  quan- 
tities, or  elfc  has  had  the  power  of  ftiooting  into  cry- 
ftals,  though  clofely  confined  in  different  fubftances  : 
fmce  garnets  are  generally  found  difperfed  in  other  fo- 
lid  ftones,  and  oftentimes  in  the  harder  ones,  fuch  as 
quartz  and  chert.    Fabroni  informs  us,  that  the  gar- 
net is  eafily  melted  by  means  of  borax  or  the  vegetable 
alkali.    Its  fpecific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
precious  ftones ;  viz.  from  3600,  and  even  from  4400 
N°i43-  ^ 


to  50CC.  According  to  Brunich,  moft  of  the  garnets  Granary, 
ftrike  fire  with  fteel.  _  *  - 

Cronftedt  obferves,  that  the  metallic  calces,  when 
mixed  with  other  earthy  fubftances,  make  great  altera- 
tion in  their  fufibillty  ;  iron,  for  inftance,  in  the  argilla- 
ceous and  micaceous  earths,  renders  them  fufible,  tho' 
otherwife  they  are  not  fo.  Hence  there  may  be  forae 
reafons  for  confidering  the  garnet  as  a  quartz  impreg- 
nated with  iron  ;  yet  on  the  whole  he  thinks  it  will  be 
better  to  call  the  garnet  a  ftone  of  a  different  order,  un- 
trl  we  have  experiments  fufficient  to  warrant  us  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  earths.  The  garnet  earth  is  never 
found  but  in  an  indurated  ftate  ;  and  is  divided  into  the 
garnet  properly  fo  called,  and  flairl  or  cockle;  though 
this  perhaps  is  owing  more  to  the  figure  of  their  cryftals 
than  any  thing  elfc.    The  fpecies  are, 

1.  The  granatus,  or  coarfe-grained  garnet;  a  heavy 
hard  ftone,  cryftallizing  in  form  of  polygonal  balls, 
moftly  of  a  red  or  reddifli  brown  colour.  It  is  found 
of  a  reddifli-brown  and  whitlftx  or  pale  yellow,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Sweden. 

2.  The  granatus  cryftalllzatus,  or  cryftallized  gar- 
net4  is  reckoned  among  the  precious  ftones,  but  vary- 
ing in  its  colour  and  form  of  its  cryftal  more  than  any 
of  them.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a  deep  and  dark  red  co- 
lour ;  fometimes  yellowifti  or  purplifti ;  fometimes 
brown,  black,  or  opaque.  It  is  inferior  both  in  luftrc 
and  hardnefs  to  the  other  gems,  yielding  to  the  file, 
although  it  will  ftrike  fire  with  fteel.  The  cryftals  are 
fometimes  irregular,  but  frequently  affume  rhomboidal, 
tetradecahedral,  and  almoft  all  other  regular  forms. 

Wallerius  makes  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  garnet  from 
3600  to  39CO,  and  even  4400;  Briffen  makes  it  41005 
and  Cotes  fays  that  the  garnets  of  Bohemia  are  4360, 
thofe  of  Sweden  being  3978.  The  moft  efteemed  is 
the  Syrian  garnet  ;  which  is  of  a  fine  red,  inclining  to 
purple,  very  tranfparent,  but  lefs  beautiful  than  the  o- 
riental  amethyft.  This,  according  to  Magellan,  is  the 
amethyftizontas  of  Pliny  ;  and  is  found  in  Syria,  Calcut- 
ta, Cananor,  Camboya,  and  Ethiopia.  The  foranus  of 
the  ancients  was  another  kind  of  garnet  of  a  red  colour 
inclining  to  yellow,  called  vermeille  by  the  French,  and 
g'lacinto  guarnacino  by  the  Italians ;  the  former  having 
the  name  of  rubtno  d't  rocca  among  the  laft  mentioned 
people.  The  name  Soranus  comes  from  Sorian  or 
Surian,  a  town  of  Pegu,  from  whence  thefe  gems  are 
brought. 

Sometimes  the  garnets  have  a  yellow  colour,  in 
which  cafe  they  obtain  the  name  of  hyacinths.  Like 
other  gems,  they  are  divided  into  oriental  and  occiden- 
tal ;  but  this  means  in  faft  no  more  than  more  or  lefs 
valuable  ;  the  fineft  ftones  being  always  called  oriental^ 
wherever  they  come  from.    Some  very  fine  ones  are 
found  in  Bohemia  ;  they  are  alfo  met  with  in  Hungary, 
at  Pyrna  in  Silefia,  S.  Sapho  in  the  canton  of  Berne 
in  Switzerland,    in  Spain,  and  in  Norway.  Their 
colour  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  iron  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Sauffure,  even  the  fineft  oriental  garnets  at- 
tra£l  the  magnetic  needle  at  a  fmall  diftance.     In  the 
focus  of  a  good  burning-glafs  the  garnet  melts  into  a 
brown  mafs,  which  is  attrafted  by  the  magnet ;  which 
ftiows  that  iron  enters  into  its  compofition  in  a  confider- 
able  proportion.    Some  garnets,  however,  contain  a 
little  gold  ;  and  fome,  called  by  the  Germans  -zwgrau- 
periy  contain  tin.    M.  Magellan  is  of  opinion,  that 
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Granate,  the  hpis  alahandicus  of  Pliny,  and  another  gem  which 
II       he  mentions  of  a  deep  purple,  were  both  true  gar- 
Grandee,  nets. 

»  3.  The  cockle  or  fliirl.    See  Cockle. 

The  garnets  abound  fo  much  with  iron  that  they  are 
fometimes  worked  with  profit  as  ores  of  that  metal;  in 
which  cafe  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  natural  charadter 
of  the  ftone,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  with  clays 
and  jafpers  that  contain  iron  ;  for  in  thefe  the  quanti- 
ty of  metal  is  gradually  augmented,  until  at  lall  they 
acquire  the  appearance  of  iron  itfelf.  The  greatell 
part  of  this  genus,  however,  contain  only  from  fix  to 
twelve  per  cent,  of  iron,  which  is  too  poor  to  be  work- 
ed any  where  with  advantage  as  an  ore  of  that  metal. 
When  any  of  the  garnet  kind  are  to  be  tried  for  the 
metal  they  contain,  the  iron  ought  to  be  melted  out 
of  them  by  the  common  procefs  ;  and  if  the  garnet  at 
the  fame  time  contains  tin  or  lead,  thefe  will  Ukewife 
be  included  in  the  iron.  They  may  be  extrafted  out 
of  it,  however,  by  a  heat  gradually  augmented  ;  the 
lead  and  tin  fweating  out  in  form  of  drops,  though  al- 
ways fomewhat  mixed  with  iron.  None  of  the  garnet 
kind  have  yet  been  found  in  the  form  of  an  earth  pro- 
perly fo  called  ;  though  at  Swappawari  in  Lapland, 
there  is  found  a  bole  which  has  the  fame  figure  with 
the  garnet ;  and  the  horneblende  of  the  Swedes,  which 
is  fomewhat  harder  than  this  bole,  has  often  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  cockle. 

GRANATE-Pa/le.  See  Garnet. 
.  GRAND,  a  term  rather  French  than  Enghfli,  tho' 
ufed  on  many  occafions  in  our  language.  It  has  the 
fame  import  with  greaty  being  formed  of  the  Latin 
grandis.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  grand- mafter  of  an 
order,  the  grand-mafter  of  Maha,  of  the  free-mafons, 
&c.  So  aUb  the  grand- fignor,  the  grand- vifir,  &c. 
grand-father,  grand-mother,  &c. 

In  the  French  polity  and  cuftoras  there  are  feveral 
officers  thus  denominated,  which  we  frequently  retain 
in  Englifh  ;  as  grand  almoner,  grand  ecuyer,  grand 
chambellan,  grand  voyer,  &c. 

GRAND-Affize.    See  Assise. 

Grand  Dijlrefs  [diftri£tio  magna),  in  Englifh  law,  a 
writ  of  diftrefs,  fo  called  on  account  of  its  extent,  which 
reaches  to  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  party  within 
the  county.  This  writ  lies  in  two  cafes:  either  when 
the  tenant  or  defendant  is  attached  and  appears  not, 
but  makes  default  ;  or  where  the  tenant  or  defendant 
bath  once  appeared,  and  after  makes  default.  On  fuch 
occafions,  this  writ  lies  by  common  law,  in  lieu  of  a 
petit  cape. 

Grand  Gujio,  among  painters,  a  term  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  that  there  is  fomething  in  the  pifture  very  great 
and  extraordinary,  calculated  to  furprife,  pleafe,  and 
inftruft. — Where  this  is  found,  they  fay,  the  painter 
was  a  man  oi grand gvjlo  ;  and  they  ufe  the  words  fub- 
iime  and  marvellous,  when  they  fpe'ak  of  a  pifture,  in 
much  the  fame  fenfe. 

Grand  J^ury,  larceny,  ferjeanty,  &c.     See  Jury,  &r. 

GRANDEE,  isunderftood  of  a  lord  of  the  firil  rank 
cr  prime  quality. 

In  Spain,  the  term  grandees  is  ufed  abfolutely  to  de- 
note the  prime  lords  of  the  court,  to  whom  tlae  king 
has  once  given  leave  to  be  covered  in  his  prefence: 
there  are  fome  grandees  for  life  only  ;  made  by  the 
Jclng's  fayipg  fimply,  Be  covered.  Others  are  grandees 
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by  defcent ;  made  by  the  king's  faying,  Be  covered  for  Grandear 
thyfelf  and  heirs.    Thefe  latl  are  reputed  far  above  <,„^^;"f;, 
the  former. 


Sublimity. 


There  are  fome  who  have  three  or  four  grandeefhips 
in  their  family.  -  j 

GRANDEUR  and   Sublimity.     Thefe   terms  Double  fig- 
have  a  double  fignification  :  they  commonly  fignify  the  nification. 
quality  or  circumftance  in  objefts  by  which  the  emo- 
tions of  grandeur  and  fublimity  are  produced  ;  fome- 
times the  emotions  themfelves. 

In  handling  the  prefent  fubjcft,  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  impreffion  made  on  the  mind  by  the  magnitude  of 
an  objefl,  abftraAing  from  its  other  qualities,  flrould  be 
afcertained.  And  becaufe  abftraftion  is  a  mental  ope- 
ration of  fome  difficulty,  the  fafeft  method  forjudging 
is,  to  choofe  a  plain  objeft  that  is  neither  beautiful  nor 
deformed,  if  fuch  a  one  can  be  found.  The  plaineft 
that  occurs,  is  a  huge  mafs  of  rubbifh,  the  ruins  per- 
haps of  fome  extenfive  building;  or  a  large  heap  of 
ftones,  fuch  as  are  coUedled  together  for  keeping  in 
memory  a  battle  or  other  remarkable  event.  Such  an 
objedt,  which  in  miniature  would  be  perfedlly  indiffe- 
rent, makes  an  impreffion  by  its  magnitude,  and  ap- 
pears agreeable.  And  fuppofing  it  fo  large  as  to  fill  the 
eye,  and  to  prevent  the  attention  from  wandering  up- 
on other  objeds,  the  impreffion  it  makes  will  be  fo  much 
the  deeper.    See  Attention. 

But  though  a  plain  objeft  of  that  kind  be  agreeable, 
it  is  not  termed  grand  :  it  is  not  intitled  to  that  cha- 
rafter,  unlefs,  together  with  its  fize,  it  be  polfeffed  of 
other  qualities  that  contribute  to  beauty,  fuch  as  regu- 
larity, proportion,  order,  or  colour:  and  according  to 
the  number  of  fuch  qualities  combined  with  magnitude, 
it  is  more  or  lefs  grand.  Thus  St  Peter's  church  at 
Rome,  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  the  Alps  towering 
above  the  clouds,  a  great  arm  of  the  fea,  and  above  all 
a  clear  and  ferene  Hiy,  are  grand ;  becaufe,  befide  their 
fize,  they  are  beautiful  in  an  eminent  degree.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  overgrown  whale,  having  a  difagreeable 
appearance,  is  not  grand.  A  large  building  agreeable 
by  its  regularity  and  proportions,  is  grand  ;  and  yet  a 
much  larger  building  deftitute  of  regularity,  has  not 
the  leaft  tin6ture  of  grandeur.  A  fingle  regiment  in 
battle-array,  makes  a  grand  appearance  ;  which  the 
furrounding  crowd  does  not,  though  perhaps  ten  for 
one  in  number.  And  a  regiment  where  the  men  are  all 
in  one  livery,  and  the  horfes  of  one  colour,  makes  a 
grander  appearance,  and  confequently  llrikes  more  ter- 
ror, than  where  there  is  confufion  of  colour  and  drefs,  Grandeur 
Thus  greatnefs  or  magnitude  is  the  circumftance  that  diftinguifii* 
dillinguifiies  grandeur  from  beauty  :  agreeabl-nefs  is  ed  from  - 
the  genus,  of  which  beauty  and  grandeur  are  fpecies.  beauty. 

The  emotion  of  grandeur,  duly  examined,  will  be 
found  an  additional  proof  of  the  foregoing  doftrine. 
That  this  emotion  is  pleafant  in  a  high  degree,  requires 
no  other  evidence  but  once  to  have  feen  a  grand  objeft: 
and  if  an  emotion  of  grandeur  be  pleafant,  its  caufe  or 
objedt,  as  obferved  above,  mull  infallibly  be  agreeable 
in  proportion. 

The  quaHties  of  grandeur  and  beauty  are  not  more 
diftinfl,  than  the  emotions  are  which  thefe  qualities 
produce  in  a  fpeftatori  ^  It  is  obferved  in  the  article 
Beauty,  that  all  the  various  emotions  of  beauty 
have  one  compaon  charafter,  that  of  fweetnefs  and 
gaiety.  The  emotion  of  grandeur  has  a  different  cha- 
N  raderj 
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rafter  :  a  targe  objeft  that  is  agreeable,  occupies  the  and  the  fublime  canopy  fpread  over  all ;  It  will  not  ap-  Grandeur 

MwU  attention,  and  fwells  the  heart  into  a  vivid  emo-  pear  wonderful,  that  fo  extenfivc  a  group  of  fplendid  gyJ/J^jt^^ 
tion,  which,  though  extremely  pleafant,  is  rather  fe-  objeas  fhould  fwell  the  heart  to  its  utmoil  bounds,  and  — .J 
rious  than  gay.    And  this  affords  a  good  reafon  for  raife  the  ftrongeft  emotion  of  grandeur.  The  fpedator 
diftinguifliing  in  language  thefe  different  emotions,  is  confcious  of  an  enthufiafm  which  cannot  bear  con- 
The  emotions  raifed  by  colour,  by  regularity,  by  pro-  finement,  nor  the  ftridtnefs  of  regularity  and  order:  he 
portion,  and  by  order,  have  fuch  a  referablance  to  each  loves  to  range  at  large  ;  and  is  fo  enchanted  with  mag- 
other,  a's  readily  to  come  under  one  general  term,  viz.  nificent  objefts,  as  to  overlook  flight  beauties  or  defor- 
^/^^            0/ but  the  emotion  of. grandeur  is  mities.  _       ,.   ^,    .    ^  ^  5 
fo  difl^rent  from  thcfe  mentioned,  as  to  merit  a  pecu-       The  fame  oblervation  13  applicable  in  lome  meafure Sublimity. 

lio,-  to  works  of  art.    In  a  fmall  buildin?,  the  flighteft  ir- 
iiar  name.  ...    ,.(.  1  1      l      •  1 

Though  regularity,  proportion,  order,  and  colour,  regularity  is  dllagrecable  :  but  in  a  magnificent  palace, 
'  contribute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  to  beauty,  yet  thefe  or  a  large  Gothic  church,  irregularities  are  lefs  regard- 
qualities  are  not  by  far  fo  effential  to  the  former  as  to  ed.  In  an  epic  poem.,  we  pardon  many  negligences 
the  latter.  To  make  out  that  propofition,  fome  preli-  that  would  not  be  permitted  in  a  fonnet  or  epigram, 
minaries  are  requilite.  In  the  firft  place,  the  mind,  not  Notwithttanding  fuch  exceptions,  it  may  be  juRly  laid 
beinff  totally  occupied  with  a  fmall  objed,  can  give  its  down  for  a  rule,  That  in  works  of  art,  order  and  re- 
attention  at  the  fame  time  to  every  minute  part ;  but  gularity  ought  to  be  governing  principles ;  and  hence 
in  a  great  or  extenfive  objed,  the  mind,  being  totally  the  obfervation  of  Longinus,  "  In  works  of  art  we 
occupied  with  the  capital  and  ftriking  parts,  has  no  at-  "  have  regard  to  exad  proportion  ;  in  thofe  of  nature, 
tention  left  for  thofe  that  are  little  or  indifferent.  In  to  grandeur  and  magnificence." 
the  next  place,  two  fifHilar  objeds  appear  not  fimilar  The  fame  refledions  arc  in  a  good  meafure  applicable 
when  viewed  at  different  diftances  :  the  fimilar  parts  of  to  fublimity  :  particularly  that,  like  grandeur,  it  is 
a  very  large  objea,  cannot  be  feen  but  at  different  di-  a  fpecies  of  agreeablenefs ;  that  a  beautiful  objea 
ftances  •  and  for  that  reafon,  its  regularity,  and  the  placed  high,  appearing  more  agreeable  than  formerly, 
DroDort'ion  of  its  parts,  arc  in  fome  meafure  loft  to  the  produces  is  the  fpeftator  a  new  emotion,  termed  tAe 
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eye  ;  neither  are  the  irregularities  of  a  very  large  ob- 
jeft  fo  confpicuous  as  of  one  that  is  fmall.  Hence  it 
Is,  that  a  large  objed  is  not  fo  agreeable  by  its  regu- 
larity, as  a  fmall  objed;  nor  fo  difagreeable  by  its  irre- 
gularities. 

Thefe  confideratlons  make  it  evident,  that  grandeur 
is  fatisfied  with  a  lefs  degree  of  regularity,  and  of  the 
other  qualities  mentioned,  than  is  rcquifite  for  beau- 
ty  }  which  may  be  iUuftrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ment.   Approaching  to  a  fmall  conical  hill,  we  take  an 
accurate  furvey  of  every  part,  and  are  fenfible  of  the 
flighteft  deviation  from  regularity  and  proportion.  Sup- 
pofing  the  hill  to  be  confiderably  enlarged,  fo  as  to 
make  us  lefs  fenfible  of  its  regularity,  it  will  upon 
that  account  appear  lefs  beautiful.    It  will  not,  how- 
ever, appear  lefs  agreeable,  becaufe  fome  flight  emo- 
tion of  grandeur  comes  in  place  of  what  is  loft  in 
beauty.    And  at  laft,  when  the  hill  is  enlarged  to  a 
great  mountain,  the  fmall  degree  of  beauty  that  is 
h'ft,  is  funk  in  its  grandeur.     Hence  it  is,  that  a 
towering  hill  is  delightful,  if  it  have  but  the  flighteft 
refemblance  of  a  cone  ;  and  a  chain  of  mountains  not 
lefs  fo,  though  deficient  in  the  accuracy  of  order  and 
proportion.    We  require  a  fmall  furface  to  be  fmooth  ; 
but  in  an  extenfive  plain,  confiderable  inequahties  are 
overlooked.    In  a  word,  regularity,  proportion,  order, 
and  colour,  contribute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  tb  beau- 
ty •  but  with  a  remarkable  difl'erence,  that  in  pafling 
from  fmall  to  great,  they  are  not  required  in  the  fame 
degree  of  perfedion.    This  remark  ferves  to  explain 
the  extreme  delight  we  have  in  viewing  the  face  of  na- 
ture, when  fufTiciently  enriched  and  diyerfihed  with  ob- 
jeas    The  bulk  of  the  objeds  in  a  natural  landicape 
ie  beautiful  and  fome  of  them  grand:  a  flowmg  ri- 
ver  a  fpreading  oak,  a  round  hill,  an  extended  plain, 
^are' delightful ;  and  even  a  nigged  rock,  or  barren 
heath,  though  in  themfelves  difagreeable,  contribute 
by  contraft  to  the  beauty  df  the  vhde;  j 01m ng  to  thefe 
tie  verdure  of  the  fzelds^the  mixture  of  light  and  ibade, 
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emotion  of  fublimity ;  and  that  the  perfedion  of  or- 
der, regularity,  and  proportion,  is  lefs  required  in 
objeds  placed  high,  or  at  a  diftance,  than  at  hand. 

The  pleafant  emotion  raifed  by  large  objeds,  has  not 
efcaped  the  poets : 

 He  doth  heftride  the  narrow  world 

and  we  petty  men 

y»/ius  Cte/ar.  «{i  l.fc.^. 


Like  a  Coloffu  , 
Walk  imdtr  his  huge  legs. 

Cleopatra.    I  dreamt  there  was  an  emp'ror  Antony : 
Oh  fuch  another  fleep,  that  I  might  fee 
But  furh  ano  ther  man  ! 

His  iace  was  a>  the  heav'ns :  and  therein  ftuck 

A  fan  and  moon,  whrch  kept  their  courfe,  and  llgh  cd 

The  httle  O  o'  th'  earth. 

Hi^  legs  bcftrid  the  ocean,  his.  rear'd  arm 

Crefted  the  world.  Antony  und  Cleopatra,  aH  5,  fc,  3. 

D-es  not  alone  ;  but,  like  a  guiph,  doth  draw 

What's  near  it  with  it.    It's  a  maffy  wheel 

Fix'd  on  the  fumniit  of  the  higheft  mount ; 

To  whofe  huge  fpokes  tenthoufnnd  Icfler  things 

Are  morti-'d  and  adjoin 'd  ;  which  when  it  falis, 

Each  fmall  annexment,  petty  confequtnce, 

Attends  the  boift'rous  ruin.  Hamlet,  aB  ^.  ft.  %^ 

The  poets  have  alfo  made  good  ufe  of  the  eovotiom 
produced  by  the  elevated  fituation  of  an  objcd  : 

Quod  fi  me  lyricis  vatibus  inferos, 

Su!)limi  feriam  fidera  vertice.  Horat.  Carm.  I.  a.  etle  I, 

Oh  thou!  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, 
Whofe  youthful  fpirit,  in  me  regenerate. 
Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up. 
To  reach  at  vidory  above  my  head. 

Richard  11.  aSl  i.yt.  4, 
Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bulinbroke  afccnds  my  throne. 

Richard  II.  aSi  $.  ft.  2., 

At.tony.    Why  was  T  raisM  the  -meteor  of  the  -world. 
Hung  in  rhc  Ik  es  ;  and  blazing  as  I  travell'd. 
Till  all  my  fires  were  fpent ;  and  then  caft  downward 
Tc.  be  trod  out  by  Csjfar  ?  Bryden,  All  for  Love,  aftx. 

The  defcriplioa  of  Paradife  in  the  fourth  book  of 

Paraife 
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cOrandeur  Paradtfe  Lo^,  is  a  fine  illuftration  of  the  impreflion 

„  naade  by  elevated  obie6);s  : 

SuUiimty.     ^      (  .         J      u  u  J 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradife, 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  ijiclofure  green, 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champain  head 
With  a  fteep  wildernefs;  whofe  hairy  fides 
Of  thicliet  overgrown,  grotefque  and  wild, 
iVccefsdeny'd  ;  and  over  head  up  grew 
Infuperable  height  of  loftieft  lh?.de, 
Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palrtl, 
A  fylvan  fcene ;  and  as  the  ranks  afcend. 
Shade  above  fhade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  ftatelieft  view.    Yet  higher  than  their  tops 
The  verd'rous  wall  of  Paradife  up  fprung ; 
Which  to  our  general  fire  gave  profpedl  large 
Into  his  nether  em{  ire,  neighb'ring  round. 
And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 
Of  goodliell  trees,  leaden  with  faircft  fruit, 
Bloflbnis  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 
Appear'd,  with  gay  enamell'd  colours  mix'd.        /,  131. 

Though  a  grand  objeft  is  agreeable,  we  muft  not  in- 
fer that  a  little  objedl  is  difagreeable  ;  which  would  be 
unhappy  for  man,  confidering  that  he  is  furrounded 
with  fo  many  objeds  of  that  kind.  The  fame  holds 
with  refpcft  to  place :  a  body  placed  high  is  agree- 
able ;  but  the  fame  body  placed  low,  is  not  by  that  cir- 
cumftance  rendered  difagreeable.  Littlenefs  and  low- 
nefs  of  place  are  precifely  fimilar  in  the  following  par- 
ticular, that  they  neither  give  pleafure  nor  pain.  And 
in  this  may  vifibly  be  difcovered  peculiar  attention  in 
fitting  the  internal  conftitution  of  man  to  his  external 
circumftances.  Were  littlenefs  and  lownefs  of  place 
agreeable,  greatnefs  and  elevation  could  not  be  fo  : 
were  littlenefs  and  lownefs  of  place  difagreeable,  they 
\Vould  occafion  uninterrupted  uneafinefs. 

The  difference  between  great  and  Httle  with  refpeft 
to  agrceablenefs,  is  remarkably  felt  in  a  feries  when  we 
pafs  gradually  from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other.  A 
mental  progrefs  from  the  capital  to  the  kingdom,  from 
that  to  Europe— to  the  whole  earth — to  the  planetary 
fyftem — to  the  univerfe,  is  extremely  pleafant ;  the 
heart  fwells,  and  the  mind  is  dilated  at  every  ftep. 
The  returning  in  an  oppofite  diredion  is  not  pofitively 
painful,  though  our  pleafure  Icffens  at  every  ftep,  till 
it  vanifh  into  indifference  :  fuch  a  progrefs  may  fome- 
timcs  produce  pleafure  of  a  different  fort,  which  arifes 
from  taking  a  narro^j^er  and  narrower  infpedion.  The 
fame  obfervation  holds  in  a  progrefs  upward  and  down- 
ward. Afcent  is  pleafant  becaufe  it  elevates  us;  butde- 
fcent  is  never  painful  :  it  is  for  the  moft  part  pleafant 
from  a  different  caufe,  that  it  is  according  to  the  order 
of  nature.  The  fall  of  a  ftone  from  any  height^  is  ex- 
tremely agreeable  by  its  accelerated  motion.  We 
feel  It  pleafant  to  defcend  from  a  mountain,  becaufe 
the  defcent  is  natural  and  eafy.  Neither  is  looking 
downward  painful ;  on  the  contrary,  to  look  down  up- 
on objeds,  makes  part  of  the  pleafure  of  elevation ; 
looking  down  becomes  then  only  painful  when  the  ob- 
jed  is  fo  far  below  as  to  create  dizzinefs  ;  and  even 
when  that  Is  the  cafe,  we  feel  a  fort  of  pleafure  mixed 
with  the  pain:  witnefs  Shakefpeare's  defcrlptlon  of  Do- 
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And  dizzy  'tis,  to  caft  one's  eye  fo  low  J 

The  crow«  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 

Show  fcarce  fo  grofs  as  beetles.    Half-way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  famphire;  dreadful  trade ! 

Methinks  he  feems  no  bj^er  tiian  his  head. 
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The  fillierniet)  that  walk  upon  the  beach  Griaie^t 
Appear  like  mice  ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark  and 
Dmiinilh'd  to  her  cock;  her  cock,  abuoy  -  Sublimity. 

Almofi  too  fmall  for  fight.    The  murm'ring  furge,  .  ■;.'_'|. 

1'hat  on  th'  unnuniber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes,  "  '" 

Cannot  be  heard  fo  high.    I'll  look  no  more, 
Left  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  fight 
Topple  down  headlong.  King  Lear,  aff  4. /c.  6 

A  remark  is  made  above,  that  the  emotions  of  gran- 
deur and  fubllmity  are  nearly  allied.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  the  one  term  is  frequently  put  for  the  other  :  an 
increafing  feries  of  numbers,  for  example,  producing 
an  emotion  fimilar  to  that  of  mounting  upward,  is 
commonly  termed  an  afcendlng  feries  :  a  feries  of  num- 
bers gradually  decreafing,  producing  an  emotion  fimi- 
lar to  that  of  going  downward,  Is  commonly  termed 
a  defcending  feries  :  we  talk  familiarly  of  going  up  to 
the  capital,  and  of  going  down  to  the  country  :  from 
a  leffer  kingdom  we  talk  of  going  to  a .  greater ; 
whence  the  anabafu  In  the  Greek  language,  when  one 
travels  from  Greece  to  Perila.  We  difcover  the  fame 
way  of  fpeaking  in  the  language  even  of  Japan  ;  and 
its  univerfality  proves  it  theoffspring  of  a  natural  feeling.  5 

The  foregoing  obfervation  leads  us  to  confidcr  Grandeur 
grandeur  and  fubllmity  In  a  figurative  fenfe,  and  as^"«^  ^"^''^ 
applicable  to  the  fine  arts.  Hitherto  thefe  terms  L"'^^  * 
have  been  taken  in  their  proper  fenfe  as  applicable  to  ftafc!'''''' 
objeds  of  fight  only  :  and  it  was  of  importance  to  be- 
flow  fome  pains  upon  that  article  ;  becaufe^  generally 
fpeaking,  the  figurative  fenfe  of  a  word  is  derived  from 
Its  proper  fenfe,  which  holds  remarkably  at  prefent. 
Beauty,  in  its  original  fignlfication,  is  confined  to  ob- 
jeds of  fight ;  but  as  many  other  objeds,  intelledual 
as  well  as  moral,  ralfe  emotions  refembling  that  of 
beauty,  the  refemblance  of  the  effeds  prompts  us  to  ex- 
tend the  term  beauty  to  thefe  objedts.  This  equally 
accounts  for  the  terms  grandeur  and  fublimity  taken  in 
a  figurative  fenfe.  Every  emotion,  from  whatever 
caufe  proceeding,  that  rcfembles  an  emotion  of  gran- 
deur or  elevation,  is  called  by  the  fame  name  :  thus 
generofity  Is  faid  to  be  an  elevated  emotion,  as  well  as 
great  courage  ;  and  that  firmnefs  of  foul  which  is  fu- 
perior  to  misfortunes  obtains  the  peculiar  name  of  mag^ 
nanimity.  On  the  other  hand,  every  emotion  that  con- 
trads  the  mind,  and  fixeth  It  upon  things  trivial  or  of 
no  Importance,  is  termed  low,  by  its  refemblance  to 
an  emotion  produced  by  a  little  or  low  objed  of  fight: 
thus  an  appetite  for  trifling  amufements  Is  called  a  low 
tafe.  The  fame  terms  are  applied  to  charaders  and 
adions  :  we  talk  familiarly  of  an  elevated  genius,  of  a 
great  man,  and  equally  fo  of  littlenefs  of  mind :  fome 
adions  are  great  and  elevated,  and  others  are  little 
and  groveling.  Sentiments,  and  even  exprelTions,  are  The  fab* 
charaderifed  in  the  fame  manner:  an  exprefTion  orUmeitt 
fentiment  that  ralfes  the  mind  is  denominated  ort'o^^"')'' 
elevated;  and  hence  the  SUBLIME  in  poetry.  In 
fuch  figurative  terms,  we  iofe  the  dlftindion  between 
great  and  elevated  in  their  proper  fenfe  ?  for  the  refem- 
blance is  not  fo  entire  as  to  preferve  thefe  terms  diflind 
in  their  figurative  application.  We  carry  this  figure 
flill  farther.  Elevation,  In  Its  proper  fenfe,  import* 
fuperlority  of  place  ;  and  lownefs,  inferiority  of  place  ; 
and  hence  a  man  oi  fuperior  talents,  fuperior  rank  ; 
of  inferior  parts,  of  inferior  tafte,  and  fuch  like.  The 
veneration  we  liave  for  our  anceftors,and  for  the  ancients 
in  general,  being  fimilar  to  the  emotion  produced  by  an 
^2  elevated 


■•ferandeur 

and 
Sublimity. 


Real  and 
figurative 
grandeur 
intimately 
connc<5ted. 
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elevated  objea  of  fight,  juftifies  the  figurative  exprefllon 
of  the  ancients  being  ra'ifed  above  us,  or  poflefling  a 
fuperior  place.  The  notes  of  the  gamut,  proceeding 
regularly  from  the  blunter  or  grofler  founds  to  the  more 
acute  and  piercing,  produce  in  the  hearer  a  feeling 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  is  produced  by  mounting  up- 
ward; and  this  gives  occafion  to  the  figurative  expref- 
fions  a  high  note,  a  low  note. 

Such  is  the  refemblance  in  feeling  between  real 
and  figurativf  grandeur,  that  among  the  nations  on 
the  eaft  coaft  of  Afric,  who  are  direfted  purely  by 
nature,  the  officers  of  ftate  are,  with  refped  to  rank, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  length  of  the  batoon  each  carries 
in  his  hand  ;  and  in  Japan,  princes  and  great  lords 
{how  their  rank  by  the  length  and  fize  of  their  fedan- 
poles.  Again,  it  is  a  rule  in  painting,  that  figures  of 
a  fmall  fize  are  proper  for  grotcfque  pieces  ;  but  that 
an  hiftorical  fubjeft,  grand  and  important,  requires 
figures  as  great  as  the  life.  The  rtfemblance  of  thefe 
feelings  is  in  reality  fo  ftrong,  that  elevation  In  a  figu- 
rative fenfe  Is  obferved  to  have  the  fame  efftft,  even 
externally,  with  real  elevation  : 

K.  Henry.    This  day  is  call' J  the  feaft  of  Crifpian. 
He  that  outlives  t'.is  day,  and  comes  fafe  home. 
Will  ftand  a-tij  toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd, 
And  roufe  him  at  the  name  of  Crifpian 

Henry  V.  aft  4.  fc,  8. 

The  refemblance  in  feeling  between  real  and  figura- 
tive grandeur  Is  humoroufly  lUullrated  by  Addifon  in 
,  .  criticifing  upon  Englifh  tragedy  *.    "  The  ordinary 

^je^atGr,  ^^^^^^^  making  an  hero  is  to  clap  a  huge  plume  of 
'  feathers  upon  his  head,  which  rifes  fo  high,  that  there 
is  often  a  greater  length  from  his  chin  to  the  top  of 
his  head  than  to  the  fole  of  his  foot.  One  would  be- 
lieve, that  we  thought  a  great  man  and  a  tall  man  the 
fame  thing.  As  thefe  fuperfluous  ornaments  upon  the 
head  make  a  great  man,  a  princefs  generally  receives 
her  grandeur  from  thofe  additional  incumbrances  that 
fall  into  her  tail :  I  mean  the  broad  fweeping  train 
that  follows  her  in  all  her  motions,  and  finds  conftant 
employment  for  a  boy  who  ftands  behind  her  to  open 
and  fpread  It  to  advantage."  The  Scythians,  Impreffed 
with  the  fame  of  Alexander,  were  aftonllhed  when  they 
found  him  a  httle  man. 

A  gradual  progrefs  from  fmall  to  great  Is  not  lefs 
remarkable  In  figurative  than  in  real  grandeur  or  eleva- 
tion. Every  one  muft  have  obferved  the  delightful 
cfFeft  of  a  number  of  thoughts  or  fentiments,  artfully 
difpofed  like  an  afcending  feries,  and  making  impreffions 
deeper  and  deeper  :  fuch  difpofitlon  of  members  in  a 
period  is  termed  a  climax. 

Within  certain  limits  grandeur  and  fubhmity  pro- 
duce their  ftrongeft  effefts,  which  lefTen  by  excefs  as 
well  as  by  defeft.  This  Is  remarkable  in  grandeur 
and  fublimity  taken  In  their  proper  fenfe  :  the  grand- 
eft  emotion  that  can  be  raifed  by  a  vifible  objeft  is 
where  the  objeft  can  be  taken  in  at  one  view ;  if  fo 
iminenfe  as  not  to  be  comprehended  but  in  parts,  it 
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tends  rather  to  dIflraA  than  fatisfy  the  mind  (a)  :  in  Grandeur 
like  manner,  the  ftrongeft  emotion  produced  by  elc' 
vation  is  where  the  objed  is  fecn  dlftlnftly ;  a- 
greater  elevation  leffens  in  appearance  the  objcft,  till 
it  vanifii  out  of  fight  with  its  pleafa^it  emotions.    The  ^ 
fame  is  equally  remarkable  in  figurative  grandeur  and  Figurativft 
elevation ;  which  ftiall  be  handled  together,  becaufe,  as  grandeur, 
obferved  above,  they  are  fcatt;e  diftinguifhable.  Sen- 
timents may  be  fo  ftrained  as  to  become  obfcure,  or  to 
exceed  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  :  againft  fuch 
licence  of  imagination,  every  good  writer  will  be  upon 
his  guard.    And  therefore  it  is  of  greater  importance 
to  obferve,  that  even  the  true  fublime  may  be  carried 
beyond  that  pitch  which  produces  the  highell  enter- 
tainment. We  are  undoubtedly  fufceptible  of  a  greater 
elevation  than  can  be  infpired  by  human  aftlons  the 
moft  heroic  and  magnanimous  ;  witnefs  what  we  feel 
from  Milton's  defcriptlon  of  fuperior  beings  :  yet 
every  man  muft  be  fenfible  of  a  more  conftant  and 
fweet  elevation  when  the  hiftory  of  his  own  fpecies  is 
the  fubjeft  :  he  enjoys  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of 
the  greateft  hero,  of  an  Alexander  or  a  Casfar,  of  a 
Brutus  or  an  Epaminondas  :  he  accompanies  thefe  he- 
roes In  their  fublimeft  fentiments  and  moft  hazardous 
exploits,  with  a  magnanimity  equal  to  theirs  ;  and 
finds  it  no  ftretch  to  preferve  the  fame  tone  of  mind 
for  hours  together  without  finking.    The  cafe  is  not 
the  fame  In  defcribing  the  aftlons  or  qualities  of  fupe- 
rior beings :  the  reader's  imagination  cannot  keep  pace 
with  that  of  the  poet ;  the  mind,  unable  to  fupport  it- 
felf  in  a  ftrained  elevation,  falls  as  from  a  height ;  and" 
the  fall  Is  Immoderate  like  the  elevation  :  where  that 
effefl  Is  not  felt,  it  muft  be  prevented  by  feme  obfcurity 
in  the  conception,  which  frequently  attends  the  de- 
fcriptlons  of  unknown  objeAs.  Hence  the  St  Francifes, 
St  Dominies,  and  other  tutelary  faints  among  the 
Roman  Catholics.    A  mind  unable  to  raife  Itfelf  to 
the  Supreme  Being  felf-exiftent  and  eternal,  or  to  fup- 
port itfelf  in  a  ftrained  elevation,  finds  itfelf  more  at 
eafe  In  ufing  the  Intercefiibn  of  fome  faint  whofe  piety 
and  penances  while  on  earth  are  fuppofed  to  have 
made  him  a  favourite  in  heaven. 

A  ftrained  elevation  is  attended  with  another  in- 
convenience, that  the  author  is  apt  to  fall  fuddenly 
as  well  as  the  reader ;  becaufe  It  Is  not  a  little  difficult 
to  defcend,  fweetly  and  eafily,  from  fuch  elevation  to 
the  ordinary  tone  of  the  fubjeft.  The  following  paffage 
is  a  good  illuftratlon  of  that  obfervatlon : 

Ssepe  etiam  immenfum  coelo  venit  agnies  aquarum, 
£t  fcedam  glomerant  tempcftatem  imbribus  atrii 
Conlecftse  ex  alto  nubes.    Ruit  arduus  sether, 
Et  pluvia  ingenti  lata  laeta  boumque  labores 
Diluit.    Inplentur  foflse,  ct  cava  flumina  crefcunt 
Cum  fonitu,  fervetque  fretis  fpirantibus  a;quor. 
Ipfe  Pater,  media  nimboruni  in  iioifle,  corufca 
Fulmina  molitur  dextra.    Quo  maxuma  motu 
Terra  tremir  :  fugerc  ferae,  ft  mortalia  corda 
Per  gentes  humilis  ftravit  pavor.    Ille  flagranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 
Dejicit  ;  ingeminant  ^u/lri,  et  denjtjjtmus  imber. 

Virg,  Georg.  I.  I, 

In 


(a)  It  is  juftly  obferved  by  Addifon^  that  perhaps  a  man  would  have  been  more  aftoniflied  with  the  ma- 
jeftic  air  that  appeared  in  one  of  Lyfippus's  ftatues  of  Alexander,  though  no  bigger  than  the  life,  than  he 
might  have  been  with  Mount  Athos,  had  it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the  hero,  according  to  the  propofal  o£ 
Piudias;  with  a  river  in  one  hand  wd  a  city  in  the  other.    SpMor^  N°  415. 
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S.-andeur  In  the  defcription  of  a  ftorm,  to  figure  Jupiter 
and  throwing  down  huge  mountains  with  his  thunder- 
lubhm.ty.  j^^jj.^^  jg  hyperbolically  fublime,  if  we  may  ufe  the 
expreflion  :  the  tone  of  mind  produced  by  that  image 
is  fo  diftant  from  the  tone  produced  by  a  thick 
ftiower  of  rain,  that  the  fudden  tranfition  muft  be  un- 
pkafant. 

Objefts  of  fight  that  are  not  remarkably  great  nor 
high,  fcarce  raife  any  emotion  of  grandeur  or  of  fub- 
limity :  and  the  fame  holds  in  other  objedls ;  for  we 
often  find  the  mind  roufed  and  animated,  without 
being  carried  to  that  height.  This  difference  may 
be  difcerned  in  many  forts  of  mufic,  as  well  as  in  fome 
mufical  inftruments:  a  kettle-dium  roufes,  and  a  haut- 
boy is  animating  ;  but  neither  of  them  infpires  an 
emotion  of  fublimity:  revenge  animates  the  mind  in  a 
confiderable  degree;  but  it  never  produceth  an  emotion 
that  can  be  termed  grand  or  fublime  ;  and  perhaps  no 
difagreeable  paffion  ever  has  that  effeft. 

No  defire  is  more  univcrfal  than  to  be  exalted  and 
honoured ;  and  upon  that  account,  chiefly,  are  we 
ambitious  of  power,  riches,  titles,  fame,  which  would 
fuddenly  lofe  their  relifli  did  they  not  raife  us  above 
others,  and  command  fubmiffion  and  deference  :  and 
it  may  be  thought,  that  our  attachment  to  things 
grand  and  lofty,  proceeds  from  their  connexion  with 
our  favourite  paffion.  This  conneftion  has  undoubted- 
ly an  effeft  ;  but  that  the  preference  given  to  things 
grand  and  lofty  muft  have  a  deeper  root  in  human 
nature,  will  appear  from  confidering,  that  many  be- 
ftow  their  time  upon  low  and  trifling  amufements, 
without  having  the  leafl;  tindture  of  this  favourite 
paffion  :  yet  thefe  very  perfons  talk  the  fame  language 
^  with  the  left  of  mankind ;  and  prefer  the  more 
elevated  pleafures :  they  acknowledge  a  more  refined 
tafte,  and  are  afhamed  of  their  own  as  low  and  grove- 
ling. This  fentiment,  conftant  and  univerfal,  muft 
be  the  work  of  nature ;  and  it  plainly  indicates  an 
original  attachment  in  human  nature  to  every  obje£l 
that  elevates  the  mind  :  fome  men  may  have  a  greater 
relifh  for  an  objedl  not  of  the  higheft  rank  ;  but  they 
are  confcious  of  the  preference  given  by  mankind  in 
general  to  things  grand  and  fublime,  and  they  are 
ienfible  that  their  peculiar  tafte  ought  to  yield  to  the 
general  tafte. 

What  is  faid  above  fuggefts  a '  capital  rule  for 
reaching  the  fublime  in  fucU  works  of  art  as  are  fuf- 
10       ceptible  of  it;  and  that  is,  to  prefent  thofe  parts  or 
Grardeur   circumftances  only  which  make  the  greateft  figure, 
of  manner,  keeping  out  of  view  every  thing  low  or  trivial  ;  for 
the  mind,  elevated  by  an  important  objeft,  cannot, 
without  reludance,   be  forced  down  to  beftow  any 
fhare  of  its  attention  upon  trifles.    Such  judicious 
feleftion  of  capital  circumftances,  is  by  an  eminent 
!spe£?ator,  critic  grandeur  of  manner*.    In  none  of  the  fine 

^°4i5'     arts  is  there  fo  great  fcope  for  that  rule  as  in  poetry  ; 

which,  by  that  means,  enjoys  a  remarkable  power 
of  beftowing  upon  objeAs  and  events  an  air  of  gran- 
deur :  when  we  are  fpedtators,  every  minute  objeft 
prefents  itfelf  in  its  order  ;  but  in  defcribing  at  fecond 
hand,  thefe  are  laid  afide,  and  the  capital  objeds  are 
brought  clofe  together.  A  judicious  tafte  in  thus  fe- 
ledling  the  moft  interefting  incidents,  to  give  them  an 
united  force,  accounts  for  a  fatt  that  may  appear  fur- 
prifing }  which  is,  that  we  are  more  moved  by  fpirited 
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narrative  at  fecond  hand,  than  by  being  fpeAators  of  Grandeur 
the  event  itfelf,  in  all  its  circirmftances.  ^ 

Longinusf  exemplifies  the  foregoing  rule  by  a  com-  °'  '"^'^^ 
parifon  of  two  paffages.  ^  3. 

Ye  pow'rs,  what  madnefs !  how  on  fhips  fo  frail 

(Tremendous  thought!)  can  thoug^tlefs  mortals  fail  ? 

For  (lormy  feas  they  quit  the  plcaling  plain, 

Plant  woods  in  waves,  and  dwell  amidll  the  main. 

Far  o'er  the  deep  (a  tracklefs  path)  they  go. 

And  wander  oceans  i;i  purfuit  of  wo. 

No  eafe  their  hearts,  no  reft  their  eyes  can  find, 

On  heavei;  their  looks,  and  011  the  waves  their  mind; 

Sunk  arc  their  fpirits,  while  their  arms  they  rjar, 

And  gods  are  wearied  with  their  fruitlefs  prayer. 

AaisTJius. 

Bur  ft  as  a  wave  that  from  the  cloud  impends, 

And  fwell'd  with  tempefts  on  the  fliip  defcends. 

White  are  the  decks  with  foam  :  the  winds  aloud 

H  iwl  o'ei-  the  mafts,  and  fine;  through  every  ihroud. 

Pale,  trembling,  tir'd,  the  failors  freeze  with  fears, 

And  iuftant  death  on  every  wave  appears.  Homer, 

In  the  latter  pafTage,  the  moft  ftriking  circumftances 
are  felefted  to  fill  the  mind  with  terror  and  aftonifh- 
ment.  The  former  is  a  colleftion  of  minute  and  low 
circumftances,  which  fcatter  the  thought,  and  make 
no  impreffion  i  it  is  at  the  fame  time  full  of  verbal  an- 
tithefes  and  low  conceit,  extremely  improper  in  a  fcene 
of  diftrefs. 

The  following  defcription  of  a  battle  is  remarkably 
fublime,  by  coUefting  together,  in  the  feweft  words,, 
thofe  circumftances  which  make  the  greateft  figure. 

"Like  autumn's  dark  ftorms  pouring  from  two  echo- 
ing hills,  toward  each  other  approached  the  heroes ; 
as  two  dark  ftreams  from  high  rocks  meet  and  roar  on 
the  plain,  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  Loch- 
lin  and  Inisfail.  Chief  mixes  his  ftrokes  with  chief, 
and  man  with  man  :  fteel  founds  on  fteel,  and  helmets 
are  cleft  on  high  :  blood  burfts  and  fmokes  around  : 
ftrings  murmur  on  the  polifii'd  yew :  darts  rufti  along 
the  ll<y  :  fpears  fall  like  fparks  of  flame  that  gild  the 
ftormy  face  of  night. 

"  As  the  noife  of  the  troubled  ocean  when  roll  the 
waves  on  high,  as  the  laft  peal  of  thundering  heaven, 
fuch  is  the  noife  of  battle.  Though  Cormac's  hundred 
bards  were  there,  feeble  were  the  voice  of  a  hundred 
bards  to  fend  the  deaths  to  future  times  ;  for  many 
were  the  deaths  of  the  heroes,  and  wide  poured  the 
blood  of  the  valiant."  Fingal. 

The  following  paflage  in  the  4th  book  of  the  Iliad 
is   a   defcription   of  a   battle   wonderfully  ardent. 

When  now  gathered  on  either  fide,  the  hofts  plun- 
ged together  in  fight ;  fhield  is  harflily  laid  to  fliield  ; 
fpears  crafti  on  the  brazen  corflets ;  bolfy  buckler  with 
buckler  meets ;  loud  tumult  rages  over  all  ;  groans 
are  mixed  with  boafts  of  men ;  the  flain  and  flayer  joia 
in  noife  ;  the  earth  is  floating  round  with  blood.  As 
when  two  rufliing  ftreams  from  two  mountains  come 
roaring  down,  and  throw  together  their  rapid  waters 
below,  they  roar  along  the  gulphy  vale ;  the  ftartled 
fliepherd  hears  the  found  as  he  ftalks  o'er  the  diftant 
hills :  fo,  as  they  mixed  in  fight,  from  both  armiea 
clamour  with  loud  terror  arofe."  But  fuch  general 
defcriptions  are  not  frequent  in  Homer.  Even  his 
fingle  combats  arc  rare.  The  fifth  book  is  the  longefl; 
account  of  a  battle  that  is  in  the  Iliad  ;  and  yet  con- 
tains nothing  but  a  long  catalogue  of  chiefs  killing 

chiefs* 


and 
Sublimit  jr, 
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chief8|  not  in  fingle  combat  neithef,  but  at  a  diftance 
with  an  arrow  or  a  javelin;  and  thefe  chiefs  named  for 
the  firft  time  and  the  laft.  The  fame  fcene  is  conti- 
nued through  a  great  part  of  the  fixth  book.  There 
is  at  the  fame  time  a  minute  defcription  of  every 
wound,  which  for  accuracy  may  do  honour  to  an  ana- 
tomift,  but  in  an  epic  poem  is  tirefome  and  fatiguing. 
There  is  no  rehef  from  horrid  languor  but  the  beau- 
tiful Greek  language  and  melody  of  Homer's  verfi- 
lication. 

In  the  twenty- firft  book  of  the  Odyffey,  there  is  a 
paffage  which  deviates  widely  from  the  rule  above  laid 
down :  it  concerns  that  part  of  the  hiftory  of  Penelope 
and  her  fuitors,  in  which  ihe  is  made  to  declare  in  fa- 
vour of  him  who  (hould  prove  the  moft  dexterous  in 
fliooting  with  the  bow  of  Ulyffes  : 

Now  gently  winding  up  the  fair  afcent, 
By  many  an  eafy  ftep  the  matron  went : 
Then  o'er  the  pavement  glides  wish  grace  divine 
(With  poliih'd  oak  the  level  pavements  fliine). 
The  folding  pates  a  dazzling  light  difplay'd, 
With  pomp  of  various  architrave  o'erlaid. 
.    The  bolr.,  obedient  to  the  filken  ftring, 
I'orfakes  t!ie  ftaple  as  (he  pulls  the  ring ; 
The  wards  refpondent  to  the  key  turn'd  round; 
The  bais  fall  back;  the  flyng  valves  refound. 
Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ting, 
So  ri)ar'd  the  lock  when  it  reltas'd  the  fpring. 
She  moves  majeftic  thr  ugh  the  wealthy  room, 
Where  treafur'd  garments  call  a  rich  perfume  : 
There,  frnm  the  column  where  aloft  it  hung, 
ReachM,  in  its  fplendid  cafe,  the  bow  unftrung. 

Virgil  foraetimes  errs  againft  this  rule  :  in  the  fol- 
lowing paiTages  minute  circumftances  are  brought  into 
full  view  ;  and  what  is  ftill  worfe,  they  are  defcribed 
with  all  the  pomp  of  poetical  didion,  JEneidy  L.  i. 
1.  214,  to  219.  L.  vi.  1.  176,  to  182.  L.  vi.  1.  212, 
to  231  :  and  the  laft,  which  defcribes  a  funeral,  is  the 
lefs  excufable,  as  the  man  whofe  funeral  it  is  makes  no 
figure  in  the  poem. 

The  fpeech  of  Clytemneftra,  defcending  from  her 
chariot,  in  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides*,  is  ftuffed  with 
a  number  of  common  and  trivial  circumftances. 

But  of  all  writers,  Lucan  in  this  article  is  the  moft 
injudicious  :  the  fea-fight  between  the  Romans  and 
Maffilians  j-,  is  defcribed  fo  much  in  detail,  without 
exhibiting  any  grand  or  total  view,  that  the  reader  is 
fatigued  with  endlefs  circumftances,  without  ever  feel- 
ing any  degree  of  elevation  ;  and  yet  there  are  fome 
fine  incidents,  thofe,  for  example,  of  the  two  brothers, 
and  of  the  old  man  and  his  fon,  which,  taken  feparate- 
ly,  would  aff"e6l  us  greatly.  But  Lucan,  once  engaged 
in^a  defcription,  knows  no  end.  See  other  paftagesof 
the  fame  kind,  L.  iv.  1-  292,  to  337.  L.  iv.  1,  750,  to 
765.  The  epifode  of  the  forcerefs  Eridlho,  end  of 
book  fixth,  is  intolerably  minute  and  prolix. 

This  rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  other  fine  arts.  In 
painting  it  is  eftablifhed,  that  the  principal  figure 
muft  be  put  in  the  ftrongeft  light ;  that  the  beauty  of 
attitude  confifts  in  placing  the  nobler  parts  moft  in 
view,  and  in  fuppreffing  the  fmaller  parts  as  much  as 
poffible  ;  that  the  folds  of  the  drapery  muft  be  few  and 
large;  that  foreftiortenings  are  bad,  becaufe  they  make 
the  parts  appear  little  ;  and  that  the  mufcles  ought  to 
be  kept  as  entire  as  poflible,  without  being  divided 
into  fmall  feftions.  Every  one  at  prefent  fubfcribts 
to  that  rule  as  applied  to  gardening,  in  oppofition  to 
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parterres  fplit  into  a  thoufand  fmall  parts  in  die  ftlfF-  Grandeur 
eft  regularity  of  figure.    The  moft  eminent  architefts  ,  ^f"^. 
have  governed  themfelves  by  the  fame  rule  in  all  their  ^"'^  ^^l^J' 
works.  —TV—" 

Another  rule  chiefly  regards  the  fublime,  though  it  General 
is  applicable  to  every  fort  of  hterary  performance  in- terms  ought 
tended  for  amufement ;  and  that  is,  to  avoid  as  much  avoid- 
as  poffible  abftraft  and  general  terms.  Such  terms, 
fimilar  to  mathematical  figns,  are  contrived  to  exprefs  inteiided. 
our  thoughts  in  a  concife  manner ;  but  images,  which 
are  the  life  of  poetry,  cannot  be  raifed  in  any  perfec- 
tion  but  by  introducing  particular  objefts.  General 
terms,  that  comprehend  a  number  of  individuals,  muft 
be  excepted  from  that  rule:  our  kindred,  our  clan,  our 
country,  and  words  of  the  like  import,  though  they 
fcarce  raife  any  image,  have,  however,  a  wonderful 
power  over  the  paffions:  the  greatnefs  of  the  complex 
objeft  overbalances  the  obfcurity  of  the  image. 

Grandeur,  being  an  extreme  vivid  emotion,  is  not 
readily  produced  in  perfeftion  but  by  reiterated  im- 
preffions.  The  effeft  of  a  fingle  impreffion  can  be 
but  momentary ;  and  if  one  feel  fuddenly  fomewhat 
like  a  fwelling  or  exaltation  of  mind,  the  emotion  va- 
nifiieth  as  foon  as  felt.  Single  thoughts  or  fentiments 
are  often  cited  as  examples  of  the  fublime  ;  but  their 
effeft  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  a  grand  fubjed;  difplayed 
in  its  capital  parts.  We  fliall  give  a  few  examples,  that 
the  reader  may  judge  for  himfelf.  In  the  famous  ac- 
tion of  Thermopylae,  where  Leonidas  the  Spartan 
king,  with  his  chofen  band,  fighting  for  their  country, 
were  cut  off  to  the  laft  man,  a  faying  is  reported  of 
Dieneces,  one  of  the  band,  which,  expreffing  cheer- 
ful and  undifturbed  bravery,  is  well  intitled  to  the  firft 
place  in  examples  of  that  kind :  talking  of  the  number 
of  their  enemies,  it  was  obferved,  that  the  arrows  {hot 
by  fuch  a  multitude  would  intercept  the  light  of  the 
fun  ;  "  So  much  the  better  (fays  he),  for  weihall  then  ^'^'^''"dot. 
fight  in  the  fliade." 

Somerfet,  Ah!  Warwick,  Warwick,  wert  thou  as  we  are, 
We  might  recover  all  our  loft,  ag  lin. 
The  (;^een  from  France  hath  brought  a  puiffant  power. 
Ev'u  now  we  heard  ihe  news.    Ah!  could'ft  thou  fly  ! 

iVarivick.  Why,  then  1  would  not  fly. 

Third  part,  Ho.ry  VI.  adl  j    fc.  3 . 

Such  a  fentiment  from  a  man  expiring  of  his  wounds, 
is  truly  heroic;  and  muft  elevate  the  mind  to  the  great- 
eft  height  that  can  be  done  by  a  fingle  exprelTion  :  it 
will  not  fufFer  in  a  comparifon  with  the  famous  fenti- 
ment ^'i/  mourut  of  Corneille  :  the  latter  is  a  fenti- 
ment of  indignation  merely,  the  former  of  firm  and 
cheerf*ul  courage. 

To  cite  in  oppofition  many  a  fublime  paffage,  en- 
riched with  the  fintft  images,  and  dreffed  in  the  moft 
nervous  expreffions,  would  fcarce  be  fair.  We  ftiall 
produce  but  one  inftance,  frotn  Sbakefpeare,  which 
fets  a  few  objefts  before  the  eye,  without  much  pomp 
of  language:  it  operates  its  eff'edl  by  reprefcnting  thefe 
objects  in  a  climax,  raifing  the  mind  higher  and  higher 
till  it  feel  the  emotion  of  grandeur  in  perfedtion  : 

The  cloud-capt  tow'rs,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfe'.f, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  fhall  dilToive,  &c. 

The  cloud-capt  towers  produce  an  elevating  emotion, 
heightened  by  the  gorgeous  palaces ;  and  the  mind  is 
carried  ftill  higher  and  higher  by  the  images  that  fol-  . 
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low.  Succefljve  images,  making  thus  ftronger  and 
ftronger  impreflions,  mutl  elevate  more  than  any  fingle 
image  can  do. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  no  means  direftly  apph'ed 
hate  moie  influence  to  raife  the  mind  than  grandeur 
and  fubhmity  ;  fo,  on  the  other,  no  means  indireftly 
applied  have  more  inliuence  to  fink  and  deprefs  it :  for 
in  a  ftate  of  elevation,  the  artful  introduftion  of  an 
humbling  objeft,  makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation.  Of  this  obfervation  Shakefpcare  gives 
a  beautiful  example  in  the  pafTage  Idft  quoted  : 

The  cloud- capt  tow'rs,  the  g()rg;ecus  j  alace^ 

'1  he  folenni  tea^ples,  tlie  great  globe  itfelf, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inlieiit,  Iball  diff  lve, 

And  like  the  bafcleft  fabric  of  a  vifion 

J_.eave  not  a  wreck  behind  Tetnpcjl,  a<5l  4.  fc.  4 

The  elevation  of  the  mind  in  the  former  part  of  this 
beautiful  pafTage,  makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion, 
when  the  moll  humbling  of  all  images  is  introduced, 
that  of  an  utter  diffolution  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. The  mind,  when  warmed,  is  more  fufceptible 
of  imprefiions  than  in  a  cool  ftate  ;  and  a  deprefling 
or  melancholy  objeft  liftened  to,  makes  the  ftrongeft 
imprefllon  when  it  reaches  the  mind  in  its  higheft  ftate 
of  elevation  or  cheerfiilnefs. 

But  a  humbling  image  is  not  alway«  neceflary  to 
produce  that  effeft  :  a  remark  is  made  above,  that  in 
defcribing  fuperior  beings,  the  reader's  imagination, 
unable  to  fupport  itfelf  in  a  ftrained  elevation,  falls 
often  as  from  a  height,  and  finks  even  below  its  ordi- 
nary tone.  The  following  inftance  comes  luckily  in 
view  ;  for  a  better  cannot  be  given  :  "  God  faid,  JLet 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light."  Longinus 
quotes  this  paffage  from  Mofes  as  a  fliining  example 
of  the  fublime ;  and  it  is  fcarce  poffible,  in  fewer 
words,  to  convey  fo  clear  an  image  of  the  infinite 
power  of  the  Deity :  but  then  it  belongs  to  the  pre- 
fect fubjeft  to  i-emark,  that  the  emotion  of  fublimity 
raifed  by  this  image  is  but  momentary  ;  and  that  the 
mind,  unable  to  fupport  itfelf  in  an  elevation  fo  much 
above  nature,  Immediately  finks  down  into  humility  and 
veneration  for  a  Being  fo  far  exalted  above  groveling 
mortals.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  a  difpute  about 
that  paffage  betv/een  two  French  critics*,  the  one  po- 
fitivtly  afSrming  it  to  be  fublime,  the  other  as  pofi- 
tively  denying.  What  has  been  remarked,  fiiows,  that 
both  of  them  have  reached  the  truth,  but  neither  of 
them  the  whole  truth :  the  primary  effedl  of  the  paf- 
fage is  undoubtedly  an  emotion  of  grandeur  ;  which 
fo  far  juftifies  Boileau  :  but  then  every  one  muft  be 
fenfible,  that  the  emotion  is  merely  a  flafh,  which,  va- 
nifhing  inftantaneoufly,  gives  way  to  humihty  and  ve- 
neration. That  indireft  effeft  of  fublimity  juftifies 
Huet,  on  the  other  hand,  who  being  a  man  of  true 
piety,  and  probably  not  much  carried  by  imagina- 
tion, felt  the  humbhng  paffions  more  fenfibly  than 
his  antagonift  did.  And  laying  afide  difference  of 
character,  Huet's  opinon  may  perhaps  be  defended  as 
the  more  folid;  becaufe,  in  fuch  images,  the  deprefling 
emotions  are  the  more  fenfibly  felt,  and  have  the  longer 
endurance. 

The  ftraining  an  elevated  fubjeft  beyond  due  bounds, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  conception,  is 
not  a  vice  fo  frequent  as  to  require  the  corredlion  of 
criticifm.    But  falfe  fublicne  i«  a  rock  that  writers  of 


more  fire  than  judgment  commonly  fplit  on  ;  and  Gr^aA^av 
therefore  a  collection  of  examples  may  be  of  ufe  as  a 
beacon  to  future  adventurers.    One  fpeci^s  of  falfe  fu-  ^'-'^^"^'^y* 
blime,  known  by  the  name  of  bomla/l,  is  common  among  ^ 
writers  of  a  mean  genius  :  it  is  a  ferioiis  endeavour,  by 
ftrained  defcription,  to  raife  a  low  or  familiar  fubjeft 
above  its  rank;  which,  inftead  of  being  fublime,  fails 
not  to  be  ridiculous.    The  mind,  indeed,  is  extremely 
prone,  in  fome  animating  paffions,  to  magnify  its  pb- 
jefts  beyond  natural  bounds:  but  fuch  hyperbolical 
defcription  has  its  limits  ;  and  when  carried  beyond 
the  impulfe  of  the  propcnfity,  it  degenerates  into  bur- 
lefque.    Take  the  following  examples : 


-Great  and  hi^'h 


scjaiiiis.———  

The  world  knows  only  two,  that's  Rome  and  1. 
My  roof  receives  me  not  :  'tis  air  I  tread, 
And  at  each  Hep  I  feel  my  advaiic'd  head 
Knock  out  aftar  in  heav'n.       Sejanus,  Benjcin/on,  aSl  c, 

A  writer  who  has  no  natural  elevation  of  mind  devi- 
ates readily  into  bombaft :  he  ftrains  above  his  natu- 
ral powers ;  and  the  violent  effort  carries  him  beyond 
the  bounds  of  propriety. 

GiiilftriK  Give  way,  and  let  the  g  11  filing;  torrent  come; 
Behold  the  tears  we  bring  to  fwell  the  deluge. 
Till  the  flood  rife  upon  the  guilty  world, 
And  make  the  ruin  common. 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  a£i  4.  near  the  £h4. 

Another  fpecies  of  falfe  fublime  is  ftill  more  faulty 
than  bombaft  :  and  that  is,  to  force  elevation  by  in- 
troducing imaginary  beings  without  preferving  any 
propriety  in  their  aftions  ;  as  if  it  were  lawful  to  a- 
fcribe  every  extravagance  and  inconfiftence  to  beings  of 
the  poet's  creation.  No  writers  are  more  licentious  ins 
that  article  than  Johnfon  and  Dryden  : 

Methhiks  I  fee  Death  and  the  Furies  wa)ti)i(» 
What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  heaven  at  leifure 
For  the  great  fpeftacle.    Di  aw  then  your  fwords  : 
And  if  our  deftiny  envy  our  virtue 
The  honour  of  the  day,  yet  let  us  care 
To  fell  (lurfelves  at  fuch  a  price,  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  u-,  and  make  Fate, 
While  fhe  tempts  ours,  to  fear  her  own  tftate. 

Catiline,  a£l  5., 

 The  Furies  flood  on  hills  * 

Circling  the  place,  and  trembled  to  fee  men 

Do  more  than  they  :  whiifl  Piety  left  the  field., 

Griev'd  for  that  fide,  that  in  fo  bad  a  c^.ufe 

They  knew  not  what  a  crime  tlieir  valour  wap. 

The  Snn  flood  ftill,  and  u  as,  behind  the  cloud 

The  battle  made,  feen  fweating  to  drive  up 

His  frighted  horfe,  whom  ftill  the  noife  drove  backward. 

Ibtd.  aSi  jr. 

Ofmyn.  While  we  indulj-e  our  common  hajipincfs, 
He  is  forgot  by  whom  we  all  pofTefs,  ' 
The  b  rave  Alninazor,  to  whofe  arms  we  owe 
Ail  that  we  did,  and  all  that  we  lhall  do; 
Who  like  a  tempeft  that  outrides  the  wind. 
Made  a  pft  battle  ere  the  bodies  join'd. 

Aidalla.  His  vicStories  we  fcarce  could  keep  in  view. 
Or  polilh  'em  fo  faft  as  he  roi:gh  drew. 

Abdemelech.  Fate  after  him  below  with  pain  did  move 
And  Vii5>oiy  could  fcarce  keep  pace  above.  * 
Death  did  at  length  fo  many  flain  forget, 
And  loft  the  tale,  and  took  'em  by  the  great. 

Cunquejl  of  Granada,  a£i  z.  at  beginning. 

An  aftor  on  the  ftage  may  be  guilty  of  bombaft  zb 
well  as  an  author  in  his  clofet :  a  certain  manner  of 
afting,  which  is  grand  when  fupported  by  dignity  in 
the  fentiment  and  force  in  the  expreflion,  is  ridiculous 
where,  the  fentiment  is  mean  and  the  expreflion  flat. 

GARND- 


Grandgor 
I! 

Granicus. 
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GRANDGOR  is  ufed  in  Scotland  for  the  pox.  In 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaftlons,  n°  469.  fe£l.  5,  we 
have  a  proclamation  of  king  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land, ordering  all  who  had  this  difcafe,  or  who  had 
attended  others  under  it,  forthwith  to  repair  to  an 
jfland  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  If  the  grandgor  was 
the  pox,  and  this  diftemper  came  into  Europe  at 
the  liege  of  Naples  in  1495/  it  muft  have  made  a 
very  quick  progrefs  to  caufe  fuch  an  alarm  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1497. 

GRANGE,  an  ancient  term  for  a  barn  or  place 
wherein  to  lay  up  and  threfli  corn.  The  word  is 
formed  of  the  'L.zX.m  granea  ;  or  of  granum,  "  grain, 
corn,"  &c.  Hence  ^[o granger  or grangier,  "  a  grange- 
keeper  or  farmer.'* 

Grange  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  for 
a  whole  farm,  with  all  the  appendages  of  ftables  for 
horfes,  ftalls  for  cattle,  &c.  and  for  an  inn. 

GRANI,  in  our  ancient  Writers,  muftachoes  or 
whiflcers  of  a  beard.  The  word  feems  formed  from 
the  ancient  Britifli  or  IriHi  greann,  "  a  beard."  It 
is  given  for  a  reafon  why  the  cup  is  refufed  to  the 
laity,  barbatl,  Iff  prol'ixos  hahent  grams,  dum  pocu- 
lum  inter  epulas  fumuntf  prius  liqmre  p'llos  inficiunt^  quam 
ori  infundunt. 

GRANICUS,  a  fmall  Hver  near  the  Hellefpont 
in  Leffer  Afia,  remarkable  for  the  firft  viAory  gained 
by  Alexander  the  Great  over  the  armies  of  Darius. — 
Authors  difagree  very  much  about  the  number  of  the 
Perlians,  though  all  agree  that  they  were  vaftly  more 
numerous  than  the  Greeks.  Juftin  and  Orofius  tell  us, 
that  the  Perfian  army  confided  of  600,000  foot  and 
20,000  horfe ;  Arrian  makes  the  foot  amount  to 
200,000  ;  but  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  they  were  not 
more  than  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horfe.  The 
Macedonian  army  did  not  exceed  30,000  foot  and  5000 
horfe.  The  Perfian  cavalry  lined  the  banks  of  the 
Granicus,  in  order  to  oppofe  Alexander  wherever  he 
fhould  attempt  a  palfage  ;  and  the  foot  were  pofied  be- 
hind the  cavalry  on  an  eafy  afcent.  Parmenio  would 
have  had  Alexander  to  allow  his  troops  fome  time  to 
refrefh  themfelves  ;  but  he  replied,  that,  after  having 
crolTed  the  Hellefpont,  it  would  be  a  difgrace  to  him 
and  his  troops  to  be  flopped  by  a  rivulet.  Accor- 
dingly a  proper  place  for  crofiing  the  river  was  no 
fooner  found,  than  he  commanded  a  ftrong  detach- 
ment of  horfe  to  enter  ;  he  himfelf  followed  with  the 
right  wing,  which  he  commanded  in  perfon  ;  the  trum- 
pets in  the  mean  time  fonnding,  and  lond  fiiouts  of  joy 
being  heard  through  the  whole  army.  The  Perfians  let 
fly  fuch  fliowers  of  arrows  agalnft  the  detachment  of  Ma- 
cedonian horfe,  as  caufed  fome  confufion  ;  feveral  of 
their  horfes  being  killed  or  wounded.  As  they  drew 
near  the  bank  a  moft  bloody  engagement  enfued  ;  the 
Macedonians  attempting  to  land,  and  the  Perfians 
pufhing  them  back  into  the  river.  Alexander,  w"ho 
obferved  the  confufion  they  were  in,  took  the  com- 
mand of  them  himfelf ;  and  landing  in  fpite  of  all  op- 
pofition,  obliged  the  Perfian  cavalry,  after  an  obftinate 
refiftance,  to  give  ground.  However,  Spithrobates, 
governor  of  Ionia,  and  fon-in-law  to  Darius,  ftill  main- 
tained his  ground,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  charge.  Alexander  ad- 
vanced full  gallop  to  engage  him  ;  neither  did  he  de- 
cline the  combat,  and  both  were  flightly  wounded  at 
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the  firft  encounter.  Spithrobates  having  thrown  his  G'^nif'* 
javelin  without  effeft,  advanced  fword  in  hand  to  meet 
his  antagonift,  who  ran  him  through  with  his  pike 
as  he  raifed  his  arm  to  difcharge  a  blow  with  his  fcy- 
mitar.  But  Rofaces,  brother  to  Spithrobates,  at  the 
fame  time  gave  Alexander  fuch  a  furious  blow  on 
the  head  with  his  battle-ax,  that  he  beat  off  his  plume, 
and  flighty  wounded  him  through  the  helmet.  As 
he  was  ready  to  repeat  the  blow,  Clitus  with  one 
ftroke  of  his  fcymitar  cut  off  Rofaces's  head,  and  thus 
in  all  probability  faved  the  life  of  his  fovereign.  The 
Macedonians  then,  animated  by  the  example  of  their 
king,  attacked  the  Perfians  with  new  vigour,  who 
foon  after  betook  themfelves  to  flight.  Alexander 
did  not  purfue  them  ;  but  immediately  charged  the 
enemy's  foot  with  all  his  forces,  who  had  now  paffed  the 
river.  The  Perfians,  difheartened  at  the  defeat  of  their 
cavalry,  made  no  great  refiftance.  The  Greek  merce- 
naries retired  in  good  order  to  a  neighbouring  hill, 
whence  they  fent  deputies  to  Alexander  defiring  leave 
to  march  off  unmolefted.  But  he,  inftead  of  coming  to 
a  parley  with  them,  rufhed  furioufly  into  the  middle  of 
this  fmall  body  ;  where  his  horfe  was  killed  under  him, 
and  he  himfelf  in  great  danger  of  being  cut  in  pieces. 
The  Greeks  defended  themfelves  with  incredible  va- 
lour for  a  long  time,  but  were  at  laft  almoft  entirely 
cut  off.  In  this  battle  the  Perfians  are  faid  to  have  loft 
20,000  foot  and  2500  horfe,  and  the  Macedonians  on- 
ly 55  foot  and  60  horfe. 

GRANITE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  diftinft  genus 
of  ftones,  compofed  of  feparate  and  very  large  con- 
cretions rudely  compafted  together  ;  of  great  bard- 
nefs,  giving  fire  with  fteel,  not  fermenting  with  a- 
cids,  and  flowly  and  imperfeftly  calcinable  in  a  great 
fire. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  three  fpecies  :  i.  The  hard 
white  granite,  with  black  fpots,  commonly  called  moor- 
ftone.  This  is  a  very  valuable  kind,  confifting  of  a 
beautiful  congeries  of  very  varioufly  conftrudled  and 
differently  coloured  particles,  not  diffufed  among  or 
running  into  one  another,  but  each  pure  and  dlftinft, 
though  firmly  adhering  to  whichever  of  the  others  it 
comes  in  conta£l  with,  and  forming  a  very  firm  mafs. 
It  is  much  ufed  in  London  for  the  fteps  of  public 
buildings,  and  on  other  occafions  where  great  iirength 
and  hardnefs  arc  required.  2.  The  hard  red  granite 
variegated  with  black  and  white,  and  common  in  E- 
gypt  and  Aiabia.  3.  The  pale  whitifh  granite,  varie- 
gated .  with  black  and  yellow.  This  is  fometimes 
found  in  ftrata,  but  more  frequently  in  loofe  nodules, 
and  is  ufed  for  paving  the  ftreets. 

Some  of  thefe  kinds  of  ftones  are  found  in  almoft 
every  coiintrys  and  in  many  places  they  are  found  of 
immenfe  bignefs.  The  largeft  mafs  of  this  kind  in 
the  known  world,  lying  as  an  unconnefted  ftone,  is 
found  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Africa,  and 
of  which  we  have  the  following  defcription  in  the  Phi- 
lofoph.  Tranfaft.  vol.  68.  p.  102,  given  by  Mr  An- 
dcrfon  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Pringle.  *'  The  ftone 
is  fo  remarkable,  that  it  is  called  by  the  people  here 
the  Toiver  of  Bahel^  and  *by  fome  the  Pearl  Dia- 
mond. It  either  takes  the  laft  name  from  a  place 
near  which  it  is  fituated,  or  it  gives  name  to  the  tra6l 
of  cultivated  land  called  the  Pearl.  It  lies  upon  the 
top  of  a  ridge  of  low  hills,  beyond  a  large  plain,  at 
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'-©fsnite.  tKe  diftance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Cape  Town ; 
'■'•■•V*^  beyond  which,  at  a  little  diftance,  is  a  range  of  hills 
of  a  much  greater  height.  It  is  of  an  oblong  fhape, 
and  lies  north  and  fouth.  The  fouth  end  is  higheft  ; 
the  eaft  and  weft  fides  are  fteep  and  high  ;  but  the 
top  is  rounded,  and  flopes  away  gradually  to  the  north 
end,  fo  that  you  can  afcend  it  by  that  way,  and  en- 
joy a  moft  extenfive  profpeA  of  the  whole  country. 
I  could  not  precifely  determine  its  circumference,  but 
it  took  us  above  half  an  hour  to  walk  round  it  ;  and 
by  making  every  allowance  for  the  rugged  way,  and 
■flopping  a  little,  I  think  the  moft  moderate  compu- 
tation muft  make  it  exceed  half  a  mile.  The  fame  dif- 
ficulty occurred  with  refpeft  to  knowing  its  height : 
hut  I  think,  that,  at  the  fouth  end,  it  is  nearly  equal 
to  half  its  length  :  or,  were  I  to  compare  it  to  an 
objefk  you  are  acquainted  with,  I  fhould  fay  it  equal- 
led the  dome  of  St  Paul's  church. 

'*  I  am  uncertain  whether  it  ought  to  be  confidered 
as  the  top  of  the  hill,  or  a  detached  ftone,  becaufe  there 
is  no  pofitive  proof  of  either,  unlefs  we  were  to  dig 
about  its  bafe  ;  but  it  would  certainly  imprefs  every 
beholder,  at  firft  fight,  with  the  'idea  of  its  being  one 
ftone,  not  only  from  its  figure,  but  becaufe  it  is  real- 
ly one  folid  uniform  mafs  from  top  to  bottom,  with- 
out any  interruption  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  high  hills  of  this  country,  they 
being  commonly  divided,  or  compofed  of  different  ftra- 
ta,  at  leaft  if  we  may  judge  from  the  rows  of  plants 
•or  flirubs  which  grow  on  the  fides  of  the  fteepeft,  and, 
as  I  fuppofe,  are  produced  from  the  fmall  quantity  of 
earth  interpofed  between  them.  It  has  indeed  a  few 
iiffures,  or  rather  impreffions,  which  do  not  reach 
deeper  than  four  or  five  feet  ;  and  near  its  north  end 
a  ftratum  of  a  more  compafl  ftone  rung  acrofs,  which 
13  not  above  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  thick,  with  its 
furface  divided  into  little  fquares,  or  oblongs,  difpo- 
fed  obliquely.  This  ftratum  is  perpendicular ;  but 
*vhether  it  cuts  the  other  to  its  bafe,  or  is  fuperficial, 
I  cannot  determine.  Its  furface  is  alfo  fo  fmooth, 
that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  formerly  been  joined  to, 
or  feparated  from,  any  other  part  by  violence,  as  is 
the  cafe  with  many  other  large  fragments  ;  but  enjoys 
the  exaft  fituation  where  it  was  originally  placed,  and 
has  undergone  little  change  from  being  expofed  for  fo 
many  fucceflive  ages  to  the  calcining  power  of  a  very 
hot  climate.'' — A  part  of  this  ftone  being  examined 
by  Sir  WilHam  Hamilton,  he  determined  it  to  be  a 
granite,  and  ofthe-fame  nature  with  the  tops  of  fome 
m  the  Alps  ;  and  fuppofes  both  of  them  to  have  been 
elevated  by  volcanic  exploflons. 

Granite,  a  genus  of  liones  of  the  order  of  petrse, 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  faxa.  The  principal  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  this  ftone  are  felt-fpar  or  rhombic  quartz, 
mica,  and  quartz,  Thefe  ingredients  conftitute  the 
hardeft  fort  of  granite,  and  that  moft  anciently  known. 
That  into  which  fchoerl  enters  is  more  fubjed  to  de- 
compofition.  They  never  have  any  particular  texture 
or  regular  form,  but  confift  of  enormous  f^iapelefs  maffes 
extremely  hard.  In  the  finer  granites  the  quartz  is 
tranfparent  ;  in  others  generally  white  or  grey,  violet 
or  brown.  The  felt-fpar  is  generally  the  moft  copious 
ingredient,  and  of  a  white,  ryellow,  red,  black,  or 
brown  colour..  The  mica  is  alfo  grey,  brown,  yellow, 
green,  red,  violet,  or  black  3  and  commonly  the  leaft 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  i. 
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copious.  The  (hoerl  is  generally  black,  and  abounds  GranitcIIo 
in  the  granites  that  contain  it.  Hence  the  colour  of 
the  granites  depends  principally  on  that  of  the  fpar  or 
fchoerl.  The  red  granites  confift  comKionly  of  white 
quartz,  red  felt  -fpar,  and  grey  mica  ;  the  grey  ones  of 
white  quartz,  grey  or  violet  felt-fpar,  and  black  mica. 
The  black  granites  commonly  contain  fchoerl  inftead 
of  felt-fpar;  and  the  green  ufually  contain  green  quartz. 

On  expofing  granite  to  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe, 
the  component  ingredients  feparate  from  one  another. 
Mr  Gerhard  having  melted  fome  in  a  crucible,  found 
the  felt-fpar  run  into  a  tranfparent  glafs ;  below  it  the 
mica  lay  in  form  of  a  black  flag,  the  quartz  remaining 
unaltered.  It  melted  fomewhat  better  when  all  the 
three  were  powdered  and  mixed  together ;  though 
even  then  the  quartz  was  ftill  difcernible  by  a  magnify- 
ing glafs.  Hence  we  may  explain  the  reafon  why 
grains  of  a  white  colour  are  fometimes  found  in  volcanic 
lavas.  The  mixture  of  mica  prevents  the  filex  or 
quartz  from  fphtting  or  cracking  ;  and  hence  its  in- 
fufiblity  and  ufe  in  furnace-building. 

Granites  are  feldom  flaty  or  laminated.  In  thofe 
which  are  of  a  clofe  texture,  the  quartz  and  fchoerl  pre- 
dominate. They  take  a  good  polifh  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon the  Egyptians  formerly,  and  the  Italians  ftill  work 
them  into  large  pieces  of  ornamental  architecture,  for 
which  they  are  extremely  fit,  as  not  being  hable  to  de- 
cay in  the  air.  Farber,  in  his  letters  from  Italy,  men- 
tions a  kind  of  ftone  named  granitone,  compofed  of 
felt-fpar  and  mica:  a  fubftance  of  this  kind,  which 
moulders  in  the  air,  is  found  in  Finland  ;  which  is  faid 
to  contain  falt-petre,  and  fometimes  common  fait.  la 
tha&  country  it  is  called  rapakiri  Wallerius  defcribes 
iSfpecies  of  granites,  befides  many  others  akin  to  this 
genus.  Thofe  defcribed  by  Cronftedt  are,  i.  Loofe 
or  friable,  which  comes  from  France,  and  is  ufed  at  the 
brafs- works  for  cafting  that  metal  in.  2.  Hard  or  com- 
pact, of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  red  and  grey. 
The  former  is  met  with  of  two  kinds  ;  viz.  fine-grain- 
ed from  Swappari  in  Lapland,  or  coarfe -grained  from 
the  province  of  Dalarne  in  Sweden.  The  grey,  with 
other  colours,  is  met  with  on  the  coaft  round  Stockholm 
and  Norland  in  Sweden. 

GRANITELLO,  a  genus  of  ftones  of  the  order  of 
petras,  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  faxa.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  1.  That  compofed  of  diftinft  particles,  found 
in  feveral  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Sweden.  In 
fome  of  thefe  there  is  a  predominance  of  quartzofe 
particles,  in  others  of  micaceous  ;  in  which  laft  cafe 
the  ftone  is  flaty,  and  eafily  fplit.  2.  Granitello,  com- 
pofed of  convoluted  particles.  This  is  met  with  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  as  whitifti  grey,  greenifh,  and  reddifh. 

Both  thefe  kinds  of  ftone  are  ufed  in  building  fur- 
naces, on  account  of  the  powerful  refiftance  they  make 
to  the  fire  ;  but  the  latter  is  preferable  to  the  other, 
on  account  of  its  containing  a  little  of  a  refraftory 
clayifh  fubftance.  It  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  mills, 
where  the  fellow  is  a  coarfe  fand-ftone, 

GRANIVQROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  ani- 
mals which  feed  on  corn  or  feeds.  Thefe  are  princi- 
pally of  the  bird  kind. 

GRANT,  in  law,  a  conveyance  in  writing  of  fuch 
things  as  cannot  pals  or  be  conveyed  by  word  only  ; 
fuch  are  rents,  reverfion.s,  fervices,  &c. 

Grant  (Francis),  Lord  Cullen,  an  eminent  law- 
O  yer 
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■jer  and  judge  in  Scotland,  was  defcended  from  a 
younger  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Grants  of  Grant 
In  that  kingdom,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1660. 
When  he  commenced  advocate,  he  made  a  diftinguifli- 
cd  figure  at  the  revolution,  by  oppofing  the  opinion 
of  the  old  lawyers,  who  warmly  argued  on  the  inabi- 
lity of  the  convention  of  eftates  to  make  anydifpo- 
fition  of  the  crown.     The  abilities  he  fhowed  in 
favour  of  the  revolution  recommended  him  to  an  ex- 
tenfive  praAice  ;  in  which  he  acquired  fo  miuch  honour, 
that  when  the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  was 
in  agitation,  queen  Anne  unexpeftedly,  and  withoutap- 
pllcation,  created  him  a  baronet,  with  a  view  of  fe- 
curing  his  intereft  in  that  meafure  ;  and  upon  the  fame 
principle,  (lie  foon  after  created  him  a  judge,  or  one 
of  the  lords  of  feflion.    From  this  time,  according 
to  the  cullom  of  Scotland,  he  was  ftyled,  from  the 
name  of  his  eftate.  Lord  Cullen  ;  and  the  fame  good 
qualities  that  recommended  him  to  this  honourable 
office,  were  very  confpicuous  in  the  difcharge  of  it  ; 
which  he  continued  for  20  years  with  the  higheft 
reputation,  Avhen  a  period  was  put  to  his  life  by 
an  illnefs  which  lafted  but  three  days.    He  expired 
•without  any  agony  on  March  i6th  1726.— His  cha- 
rafter  is  drawn  to  great  advantage  in  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica;  where  it  is  obferved,  among  other 
remarks  to  his  honour,  *«  That  as  an  advocate  he  was 
indefatigable  in  the  management  of  bufmefs  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  fpared  no  pains,  he  would 
ufe  no  craft.    He  had  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  dignity 
-of  his  profeffion,  that  he  held  it  equally  criminal  to 
negled  any  honcft  means  of  coming  at  juftice,  or  to 
make  ufe  of  any  arts  to  elude  it.    In  refpeft  to  for- 
tune, though  he  was  modeft  and  frugal,  and  had  a 
large  pradice,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  avaricious. 
His  private  charities  were  very  confiderable,  and  grew 
in  the  fame  proportion  with  his  profits.    He  was,  be- 
tides, very  fcrupulous  In  many  points  ;  he  would  not 
fufFer  a  juft  caufe  to  be  loll  through  a  client's  want  of 
money.    He  was  fuch  an  enemy  to  oppreffion,  that 
he  never  denied  his  affiftance  to  fuch  as  laboured  un- 
der it ;  and  with  refpeft  to  the  clergy  of  all  profeffions 
(in  Scotland),  his  confcience  obliged  him  to  ferve  them 
v-'ithout  a  fee.   When  his  merit  had  raifed  him  to  the 
bench,  he  thought  himfelf  accountable  to  God  and 
man  for  his  conduft  in  that  high  office  ;  and  that  deep 
fcnfe  of  his  duty,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  kept  him 
ftritlly  to  it,  encouraged  and  fupported  him  in  the  per- 
formance.   Whenever  he  fat  as  lord  ordinary  ;  the  pa- 
per of  caufes  was  remarkably  full,  for  his  reputation 
being  equally  eftablifhed  for  knowledge  and  inte- 
grity, there  were  none,  who  had  a  good  opinion  of 
their  ow".  pretenfions,  but  were  defirous  of  bringing 
them  before  him,  and  not  many  who  did  not  fit  down 
fatiffitd  with  his  decifion.    This  prevailed  more  efpe- 
cially  after  it  was  found  that  few  of  his  fentences  were 
teverfcd  ;  and  when  they  were,  it  was  commonly  owing 
to  himfelf :  for  if,  upon  mature  refleftion,  or  upon  new 
reafons  olTered  at  the  re-hearing,  he  faw  any  juft  ground 
for  altering  his  judgment,  he  made  no  fcruple  of  de- 
claring it ;  being  perfuaded,  that  it  was  more  manly,  as 
well  as  more  juft,  to  follow  truth,  than  to  fupport  opi- 
nion :  and  his  conduA  in  this  lefpefthad  a  right  effed; 
for  injkad  of  leflefling,  it  raifed  his  reputation.  He 
would  notj  however^  with  all  this  great  ftock  of  know- 
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ledge,  experience,  and  probity,  truft  himfelf  in  matters  GraHthana, 
of  blood,  or  venture  to  decide  in  criminal  cafes  on  the  ^raiivilie. 
lives  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  which  was  the  reafon  * 
that,  though  often  folicited,  he  could  never  be  prevail- 
ed upon  to  accept  of  a  feat  in  the  jufticlary  court. — 
In  his  private  charaAer  he  was  as  amiable  as  he  was 
refpedlable  in  his  public.  He  was  charitable  without 
oftentation,  difinterefted  in  his  friendrtiips,  and  benefi* 
cent  to  all  who  had  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  He 
was  not  only  ftriftly  juft  ;  but  fo  free  from  any  lpecie« 
of  avarice,  that  his  lady,  who  was  a  woman  of  great 
prudence  and  difcretion,  finding  him  more  intent  on 
the  bufinefs  committed  to  him  by  others  than  on  his 
own,  took  upon  herfelf  the  care  of  placing  out  his  mo- 
ney ;  and  to  prevent  his  poftponing,  as  he  was  apt  t& 
do,  fuch  kind  of  affairs,  when  fecurities  offered,  fhe  cau- 
fed  the  circumftances  of  them  to  be  ftated  in  the  form 
of  cafes,  and  fo  procured  his  opinion  upon  his  own 
concerns  as  if  they  had  been  thofe  of  a  client.  He 
was  fo  true  a  lover  of  learning,  and  was  fo  much  ad- 
didtd  to  his  ftudies,  that,  notwithftanding  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  bufinefs  while  at  the  bar,  and  his  great 
attention  to  his  charge  when  a  judge,  he  neverthelefs 
found  time  to  write  various  treatifes  on  very  different 
and  important  fubjefts  ;  Some  political,  which  were 
remarkably  well-timed,  and  highly  ferviceable  to  the 
government :  others  of  a  moft  extenfive  nature,  fuch  as 
his  effays  on  law,  religion,  and  education,  which  were 
dedicated  to  George  II.  when  prince  of  Wales ;  by 
whofe  command,  his  then  fecretary,  Mr  Samuel  Mo- 
lyneaux,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  in  which  were 
many  gracious  expreffions,  as  well  in  relation  td  the 
piece  as  to  its  author.  He  compofed,  bcfides  thefe, 
many  difcourfes  on  literary  fubjefts,  for  the  exercife  of 
his  own  thoughts,  and  for  the  better  dilcovery  of 
truth  ;  which  went  no  farther  than  his  own  clofet,  and 
from  a  principle  of  modefty  were  not  communicated 
even  to  his  moft  intimate  friends." 

GRANTHAM,  a  town  of  Lincolnihire,  1 10  miles 
from  I^ondon.  It  is  a  neat  populous  town,  with  abund- 
ance of  veiy  good  inns  of  great  refort,  on  the  north 
road,  and  fituated  on  the  river  Witham.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  town  by  the  remains  of 
a  caftle  which  have  been  formerly  dug  up  here.  It  is 
governed  by  an  alderman  and  12  juftices  of  the  peace» 
a  recorder,  a  coroner,  an  efcheater,  12  fecond  twelve 
men,  who  are  of  the  common  council,  and  1 2  confta- 
bles  to  attend  the  court.  Here  is  a  fine  large  church 
with  a  ftone  fpire,  one  of  the  loftieft  in  England,  be- 
ing 288  feet  high,  and,  by  the  deception  of  the  fight, 
feems  to  ftand  awry,  which,  by  the  church  being  fitu- 
ated fo  low,  appears  to  a  very  great  difadvantage. 
Here  is  a  good  free-fchool,  where  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
received  his  firft  education,  befides  two  charity- 
fchools.  On  the  neighbouring  courfe  are  frequent 
horfe- races. 

GRANVILLE  (George),  lord  Lanfdowne,  was 
defcended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  derived  from 
Rollo  the  firft  duke  of  Normandy.  At  eleven  years 
of  age  he  was  fent  to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  remained  five  years :  but  at  the  age  of  i  j- 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  nrafter  of  arts  ;  ha- 
ving, before  he  was  12,  fpoken  a  copy  of  verfes  of 
his  own  compofition  to  the  duchefs  of  York  at  his 
college,  when  flie  paid  a  "vLfit  to  the  Univerfity  o£ 
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Granulated  Cambridge.  In  1696,  his  comedy  called  the  She-gal- 
|j  lants  was  afted  at  the  theatre-royal  in  Lincolns  inn- 
ter  '  fields,  as  his  tragedy  called  Heroic  Love  was  in  the 
S  ^  year  1698.  In  1702  he  ttanflated  into  Englifli  the 
fecond  Olynth'ian  of  DemoJIhenes .  He  was  member  for 
the  county  of  Cornwall  in  the  parliament  which  met  in 
1710;  was  afterwards  fecretary  of  war,  comptroller 
of  the  houfehold,  then  treafurer,  and  fworn  one  of  the 
privy- council.  The  year  following,  he  was  created 
baron  Lanfdowne.  On  the  acceffion  of  king  George  I. 
in  1 7  r4,  he  was  removed  from  his  trcafurer's  place  ; 
and  the  next  year  entered  his  proteft  againft  the  bills 
for  attainting  lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  duke  of 
Ormond.  He  entered  deeply  into  the  fcheme  for 
raifing  an  infurredion  in  the  weft  of  England  ;  and 
being  feized  as  a  fufpecled  perfon,  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  where  he  continued  two  years.  In  17 19, 
tie  made  a  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  Lords,  againft  the 
bill  to  prevent  occafional  conformity.  In  1722,  he 
withdrew  to  France,  and  continued  abroad  almoft  tea 
years.  At  hi«  return  in  J  732,  he  publiflied  a  fine 
edition  of  his  works  in  2  vols  quarto.  He  died  in 
1735,  leaving  no  male  IfTue. 

Granville,  a  fea-port  town  of  France,  in  Lower 
Normandy,  partly  feated  on  a  rock  and  partly  on  a 
plain.  It  gave  title  to  an  Englifli  earl,  now  extinft. 
W.  Long.  I.  32.  N.  Lat.  48.  58. 

GRANULATED,  fomething  that  has  undergone 
granulation.    See  the  next  article. 

GRANULATION,  in  chemlftry,  an  operation  by 
which  metallic  fubftances  are  reduced  Into  fmall  grains, 
or  roundlfh  particles  ;  the  ufe  of  which  is,  to  facilitate 
their  combination  with  other  fubftances. — This  opera- 
tirn  is  very  fimple  ;  it  confifts  only  in  pouring  a 
melted  metal  flowly  into  a  vefiel  filled  with  water, 
which  is  in  the  mean  time  to  be  agitated  with  a 
broom.  With  melted  copper,  however,  which  is  apt 
to  explode  with  great  violence  on  the  contadl  of  water, 
fome  precautions  are  to  be  obferved,  of  which  an  ac- 
count is  given  under  the  article  Chemistry,  vP  i  148. 
Lead  or  tin  may  be  granulated  by  pouring  them  when 
melted  Into  a  box  ;  the  Inrernal  furface  of  which  is  to 
be  rubbed  with  powdered  chalk,  and  the  box  ftrongly 
lhaken  till  the  Itad  has  become  folld.  Metals  are 
,  granulated,  becaufe  their  duAihty  renders  them  inca- 

pable of  being  pounded,  and  becaufe  filing  is  long 
and  tedious,  and  might  render  the  metal  impure  by 
an  admixture  of  Iron  from  the  file. 

GRAPE,  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  See  Vine  and 
Wine.    See  alfo  Currant  and  Raisin. 

GRAPE-Shot,  in  artillery,  is  a  combination  of  fmall 
ifiiot,  put  into  a  thick  canvas  bag,  and  corded  ftrongly 
together,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cyhnder,  whofe  dia- 
meter is  equal  to  that  of  the  ball  adapted  to  the  can- 
Bon.  The  number  of  fliot  In  a  grape  varies  according 
to  the  fervice  or  fize  of  the  guns :  in  fea-fervice  nine 
is  always  the  number ;  but  by  land  it  is  increafed  to 
any  number  or  fize,  from  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  in 
weight  to  three  or  four  pounds.  In  fea-fervice  the 
bottoms  and  pins  are  made  of  Iron,  whereas  thofe  ufed 
by  land  are  of  wood. 

Grapes,  in  the  manege,  a  term  ufed  to  fignlfy  the 
arrefts  or  mangy  tumours  that  happen  In  the  horfe's 
■fc^s. 

GRAPHOMETER,  a  mathematical  Inftrtmient, 


otherwife  called  a  Semicircle  ;  the  ufe  of  which  Is  t'3    Gnijsti  cf, 
obferve  any  angle  whofe  vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the  j 
inftrument  in  any  plane  (though  it  is  moft  commonly       *    '  - 
horizontal,  or  nearly  fo),  and  to  find  how  many  de- 
grees It|contaIns.  See  Geometry^  p.  674,  prop.  xI.  iScc. 

GRAPNEL,  or  Grappling,  a  fort  of  fmall  an- 
chor, fitted  with  four  or  five  flukes  or  claws,  and  com- 
monly ufed  to  ride  a  boat  or  other  fm.Hll  vefTel. 

Flre-GRAPFLiNGy  an  Inftrument  ne.irly  refembling 
the  former,  but  differing  In  the  conftruAIon  of  its 
flukes,  which  are  furnifhed  with  ftrong  barbs  on 
their  points.  Thefe  machines  are  ufually  fi*ed  on  the 
yard-arms  of  a  ftiip,  in  order  to  grapple  any  adver- 
fary  whom  fhe  intends  to  board.  They  are,  however, 
more  particularly  ufeful  in  Fire  Ships  for  the  purpofes 
dcfcribed  in  that  article. 

GRASS,  in  botany,  is  defined  to  be  a  plant  having 
fimple  leaves,  a  ftem  generally  jointed  and  tubular,  a 
huflcy  calyx  (called^/wwa),  and  the  feed  fingle.  Hence 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c.  are  properly  grafles,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  given  ;  while  clover  and  fome  o.* 
ther  fimliar  plants  are  not  graffes,  though  fo  frequent- 
ly called  by  that  name. — Of  grafs,  the  leaves  are  fooci- 
for  cattle,  the  fmall  feeds  for  birds,  and  the  larger  grais 
chiefly  for  man.  And  it  Is  obfervable,  that  nature  has 
fo  provided,  that  cattle  (In  grazing)  feldom  eat  the 
flower  intended  to  produce  feed,  unlefs  compelled  by 
hunger. 

For  the  culture  of  the  different  forts  of  grain,  fee 
Agriculture,  no  122.  feq.  ;  and  fcr  that  of  the 
graffes  commonly  fo  called,  fee  the  fame  article, 
n°  175.  £ff  feq.  and  the  references  below. 

Culmiferous  graffes  might  be  divided  into  two  ge- 
neral  claffes  for  the  purpofes  of  the  farmer,  that  It 
might  be  of  ufe  for  him  10  attend  to  :  viz.  1  ft,  Thofe 
which,  like  the  common  annual  kinds  of  corn,  run 
chiefly  to  feed-ftalks ;  the  leaves  gradually  decaying 
as  thefe  advance  towards  perfection,  and  becxaming  to- 
tally withered  or  falling  off  entirely  when  the  feeds  are 
ripe.  Rye-grafs  belongs  to  this  clafs  in  the  ftrldleft 
fenfe.  To  it  llkewife  may  be  afligned  the  vernal- 
grafs,  dogs- tail- grafs,  and  fine  bent-grafs.  2dly,  Thofe 
whofe  leaves  continue  to  advance  even  after  the  feed- 
ftalks  are  formed,  and  retain  their  verdure  and  fuccu- 
Icnce  during  the  whole  feafon,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the 
fefcue  and  poa  ti'Ibes  of  graffes,  whofe  leaves  are  as 
green  and  fucculent  when  the  feeds  are  ripe  and  the 
flower-ftalks  fading,  as  at  any  other  time. 

'*  It  is  wonderful,  Mr  Stilllngifeet  f  remarks,  to  fee  »  tv^^^ 
how  long  mankind  has  neglected  to  make  a  proper  ad-  latlng  to 
vantage  of  plants  of  fuch  importance,  and  which,  in  ^^"'^^  Hifi, 
almoft  every  country,  are  the  chief  food  of  cattle. 
The  farmer,  for  want  of  dlflingulfhing  and  feIe6Hng 
graffes  for  feed,  fills  his  paftures  either  with  weeds  or 
bad  or  improper  graffes  ;  when,  by  making  a  right 
choice,  after  fome  trials,  he  might  be  fure  of  the  belt 
grafs,  and  in  the  greateft  abundance  that  his  land  ad- 
mits of.  At  prefent,  if  a  farmer  wants  to  lay  down 
his  land  to  grafs,  what  does  he  do  ?  he  either  takes 
his  feeds  Indifcrhnlnately  from  his  own  foul  hay-rick, 
or  fends  to  his  next  neighbour  for  a  fupply.  By  thii 
means,  befides  a  certain  mixture  of  all  forts  of  rubbifli, 
which  muft  neceffarily  happen,  if  he  chances  to  have 
a  large  proportion  of  good  feeds,  it  is  not  unlikely  but 
that  what  he  intends  for  dry  land  may  come  from  molft, 
O  2  where 
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'  Grafs,  where  it  grew  naturally,  and  the  contrary.  This  is 
■  fuch  a  flovenly  method  of  proceeding,  as  one  would 
think  could  not  poffibly  prevail  univerfally  :  yet  this 
is  the  cafe  as  to  ail  graffes  except  the  darnel-grafs,  and 
what  is  known  in  fome  few  counties  by  the  name  of 
th&  Suffolk 'grafs  ;  and  this  latter  inllance  is  owing,  I 
believe,  more  to  the  foil  than  any  care  of  the  hufband- 
man.  Now,  would  the  farmer  be  at  the  pains  of  fe- 
parating  once  in  his  life  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  the 
V  different  kinds  of  grafs  feeds,  and  take  care  to  fow 

them  feparately,  in  a  very  little  time  he  would  have 
wherewithal  to  ftock  his  farm  properly,  according  to 
the  nature  of  each  foil,  and  might  at  the  fame  time 
fpread  thefe  feeds  feparately  over  the  nation,  by  fup- 
plylng  tihe  feed-fhops.  The  number  of  graffes  fit  for 
the  farmer  is,  I  believe,  fmall,  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
or  half  a  fcorc  are  all  he  need  to  cultivate  ;  and  how 
fmall  the  trouble  would  be  of  fuch  a  taffc,  and  how 
great  the  benefit,  mull  be  obvious  to  every  one  at  firft 
fight.  Would  not  any  one  be  looked  on  as  wild  who 
Ihould  fow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peafe,  beans, 
vetches,  buck-wheat,  turnips,  and  weeds  of  all  foi-ts 
together  ?  yet  how  is  it  much  lefs  abfurd  to  do  what 
is  equivalent  in  relation  to  graffes?  Does  it  not  import 
the  farmer  to  have  good  hay  and  grafs  in  plenty  ? 
and  will  cattle  thrive  equally  on  all  forts  of  food  ?  We 
know  the  contrary.  Horfes  will  fcarcely  eat  hay 
that  will  do  well  enough  for  oxen  and  cows.  Sheep 
are  particularly  fond  of  one  fort  of  grafs,  and  fatten 
upon  it  fafter  than  any  other,  in  Sweden,  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  Linnaeus.  And  may  they  not  do  the 
feme  in  Britain  ?  How  fhall  we  know  till  we  have 
tried  ?" 

As  the  generality  of  farmers  know  fcarce  any  of  the 
graffes  by  name,  and  as  without  fuch  knowledge  little 
improvement  can  be  made  in  this  branch  of  hufbandry, 
■we  have  on  Plate  CCXXHI.  given figuresof  thofe  forts 
which  have  been  recommended  as  the  moll  profita- 
ble, viz. 

1.  Hordeum  murinum,  Rye-grass  vulgo.  [Rye- 
grafs  proprie  is  the  secale  mllofum.  Perennial  darnel, 
lollium  perenne,  is  alfo,  in  fome  counties  of  England, 
improperly  called  rye  grafs. ^  See  Agriculture, 
l)0  179. 

2.  Fe/luca  rubra,  Purple  Fescue-grass.  See  A- 
GRicuLTURE,  no  54  ^ 

3.  FeJluca  0  ina,  Sheeps  ditto.  See  Agricul- 
ture, no  56 — 58.  This  is  perhaps  the  moil  valuable 
giafs  of  all.  It  is  obferved  to  grow  and  thrive  on  lands 
of  all  quahties  and  in  all  fituations,  from  the  drieft  up- 
land paftures  to  the  very  moift  parts  of  meadows.  It 
does  not  part  with  its  feeds  till  fome  time  after  they 
are  ripe,  and  even  quite  dry.  It  makes  the  thickeft 
and  clofeft  pile  of  any  of  them,  and  fends  up  but  few 
flower-ftalks  in  proportion  to  its  leaves.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  is  ripe  in  July. 

4.  Holcus  lanatus.  Creeping  Soft-grass.  See 
Agriculture,  no  59. 

,  j.g.  5.  Ahpecurus  bulbofus,  B-ulbous  Foxtail-grass, 

%g{uultlre,  is  recommended  by  Dr  Anderfon  f ,  as  promlfing  on 
<c<.  '  fome  occafions  to  afford  a  valuable  pafture-grafs.  It 
feems  chiefly,  he  obfei  ves,  to  dehght  in  a  moift  foil, 
and  therefore  promifes  to  be  only  fit  for  a  meadow 
pafture  grafs.  The  quality  that  firft  recotnmended  it 
to  his  notice,  was  the  uaufual  firnmefs  that  its  piatted 

a. 
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roots  gave  to  the  furface  of  the  ground,  naturally  fbft  Grafs, 
and  moift,  in  whick  it  grew  ;  which  feemed  to  promife  "'^ 
that  it  might  be  of  ufe  upon  fuch  foils,  chiefly  in  pre- 
venting them  from  being  much  poached  by  the  feet  of 
cattle  which  might  pailure  upon  them.  Moffy  foils 
efpecially  are  fo  much  hurt  by  poaching,  that  any 
thing  that  promifes  to  be  of  ufe  in  preventing  it  de- 
fcrves  to  be  attended  to. 

6.  Poapraleii/is,  Great  Meadow  grass,  feems  to 
approach  in  many  refpedls  to  the  nature  of  the  purple- 
fefcue  ;  only  that  its  leaves  are  broader,  and  not  near  fa. 
long;  being  only  about  a  foot  or  16  inches  at  their 
greateft  length.  Like  it,  it  produces  few  feed-ftalks 
and  many  leaves,  and  is  an  abiding  plant.  It  affefls- 
chiefly  the  dry  parts  of  meadows,  though  it  is  to  be 
found  on  moft  good  paftures.  It  is  very  retentive  of  its 
feeds,  and  may  therefore  be  fuffered  to  remain  till  the 
ftalks  are  quite  dry.  It  bloflbms  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  its  feeds  are  ripe  in  July. 

7.  Poa  comprejfa.  Creeping  Meadow-grass,  acr 
cording  to  Dr  Anderfon,  feems  to  be  the  moft  valuable 
grafs  of  any  of  this  genus.  Its  leaves  are  firm  and  fuc- 
culent,  of  a  dark  Saxon- green  colour  ;  and  grow  fo 
clofe  upon  one  another,  as  to  form  the  richeft  pile  of 
pafture-grafs.  The  flower-ftalks,  if  fuffered  to  growj 
appear  in  fufficient  quantities  ;  but  the  growth  of  thefe 
does  not  prevent  the  growth  of  the  leaves,  both  advan- 
cing together  during  the  whole  fummer  ;  and  when  the 
ftalks  fade,  the  leaves  continue  as  green  as  before.  Its 
leaves  arc  much  larger  and  more  abundant  than  the 
common  meadow-grafs, /oa y  and  therefore  it 
better  deferves  to  be  cultivated. 

8.  Anthoxanthum  odoratum.  Vernal  Grass,  grows ; 
very  commonly  on  dry  hills,  and  likewife  on  founds 
rich  meadow-land.    It  is  one  of  the  earlicft  graffes  we 
have  ;  and  from  its  being  found  on  fuch  kinds  of  paf- 
tures as  flieep  are  fond  of,  and  from  whence  excellent 
mutton  comes,  it  is  moft  likely  to  be  a  good  grafs  for- 
flieep  paftures.   It  gives  a  grateful  odour  to  hay.  In 
one  refpefl,  it  is  very  eafy  to  gather,  as  it  flieds  its  , 
feeds  upon  the  leaft  rubbing.    A  correfpondent  of  the 
Bath  Society,  however,  mentions  a  difficulty  that  oc- 
curs in  coUeiting  them,  owing  to  its  being  fun  ounded 
with  taller  graffes  at  the  time  of  its  ripening,  and  ber 
ing  almoft  hid  among  them.    If  it  be  not  carefully, 
watched  when  nearly  ripe,  he  obferves,  and  gathered-; 
within  a  few  days  after  it  comes  to  maturity,  great 
part  of  the  feed  will  be  loft.  The  twifted  elaftic  awns> 
which  adhere  to  the  feed,  lift  them  out  of  their  recep- 
tacles with  the  leaft  motion  from  the  wind,  even  while 
the  ftraw  and  ear  remain  quite  ere£t.  It  is  found  moftly  , 
in  the  moift  parts  of  njeadows  ;  very  little  of  it  on  dry 
paftures.  It  flowers  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
is  ripe  about  the  middle  of  June. 

9.  Cynofurus  crijiatus,  Crested  Dog's-tail  Grass.. 
Mr  Stillingflect  imagines  this  grafs  to  be  proper  for 
pai-ks,  from  his  having  known  one,  where  it  abounds^ 
that  is  famous  for  excellent  venifon.  He  recommends 
it  alfo,  from  experience,  as  good  for  Iheep  j  the  beft't 
mutton  he  ever  tafted,  next  to  that  which  comes  from 
hills  whei'e  the  purple  and  ftieeps  fefcue,  the  fine  bent<» 
and  the  filver  hair  graffes  abound,  having  been  fioin 
fhcep  fed  with  it.  He  adds,  that  it  makes  a  very  fine 
turf  upon  dry  fandy  or  chalky  foils  :  but  unle'fs  fwept 
over  with  the  fcythe,  its  flowering-ftems  will  look. 
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brown  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  all  grafTes  which  are  not 
fed  on  by  variety  of  animals.  For  that  fome  animals  will 
eat  the  flowering-ftems  is  evident  by  commons,  where 
fcafcely  any  parts  of  graffes  appear  but  the  radical 
leaves.  This  grafs  is  faid  to  be  the  eafieft  of  the  whole 
groupe  to  colled  a  quantity  of  feed  from.  It  flowers 
in  June,  and  is  ripe  in  July. 

10.  Stipa  pennata,  Cock's -tail  or  Feather 
Grass. 

11.  /igrojlis  cap'iUarls,  Fine  Bent,  is  recommend- 
ed by  Mr  Stillingflcet,  from  his  having  always  found 
it  in  great  plenty  on  the  beft  fheep  paftuies,  in  the 
different  counties  of  England  that  are  remarkable  for 
good  mutton.  This  grafs  flowers  and  ripens  its  feed 
the  latefl;  of  them  all.  It  feems  to  be  loll  the  former 
part  of  the  year,  but  vegetates  luxuriantly  towards  the 
autumn.  It  appears  to  be  fond  of  moid  ground.  -It 
retains  its  feed  till  full  ripe  ;  flowers  the  latter  end  of 
July,  and  is  ripe  the  latter  end  of  Augufl:. 

\z.^Areira jiexuofa.  Mountain  Hair. 

13.  caryophUlea,  Silver  Hair. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  thefe  two  graffes  as  of 
the  preceding  one. 

14.  Fejluca  Jluitans,  Flote  Fescue.  In  a  piece 
publiflied  in  the  Amoenitates  Academicce,  vol.  3.  in- 
titled  Planta  Efculentiz^  w^e  are  informed,  that  "  the 
feeds  of  this  grafs  are  gathered  yearly  in  Poland,  and 
from  thence  carried  into  Germany,  and  fometimes  into 
Sweden,  and  fold  under  the  name  of  manna  feeds. 
Thefe  are  much  afed  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  on  ac- 
count of  their  nourifhing  quality  and  agreeable  tafte. 
It  is  wonderful  (adds  the  author),  that  amongfl:  us 
thefe  feeds  have  hitherto  been  neglefted,  fince  they  are 
fo  eafily  colletted  and  cleanfed."  There  is  a  clammi- 
nefs  on  the  ear  of  the  flote-fefcue,  when  the  feeds  are 
ripe,  that  taftes  hke  honey  ;  and  for  this  reafon  per- 
haps they  are  called  manna  feeds. 

Linnjeus  {^Flor.  Seuc.  art.  95.)  fays  that  the  bran 
of  this  grafs  will  cure  horfes  troubled  with  botts,  if 
kept  from  drinking  for  fome  hours. 

Concerning  this  grafs  we  have  the  following  infor- 
mation by  Mr  Stillingfleet.  "  Mr  Dean,  a  very  fen- 
£ble  farmer  at  Rufcomb,  Berkfliire,  affured  me  that  a 
field,  always  lying  under  water,  of  about  four  acres, 
that  was  occupied  by  his  father  wheti  he  was  a  boy, 
was  covered  with  a  kind  of  grafs,  that  maintained  five 
farm  horfes  in  good  heart  from  April  to  the  end  of 
harvefl,  without  giving  them  any  other  kind  of  food, 
and  that  it  yielded  more  than  they  could  eat.  He,  at 
my  defire,  brought  me  fome  of  the  grafs,  which  pro- 
ved to  be  the  flote-fefcue  with  a  mixture  of  the  raarfh- 
bent ;  whether  this  laft  contributes  much  towaids  fur- 
nifliing  fo  good  pafture  for  horfes,  I  cannot  fay. 
I'heyboth  throwout  roots  at  the  jointsof  thellalks,  and 
therefore  are  likely  to  grow  to  a  great. length.  In  the 
index  of  dubious  plants  at  the  end  of  Ray's  Synopfis, 
there  is  mention  made  of  a  grafs  under  the  name  of 
gramen  can'mum  fupinum  long'iffimum,  growing  noc  far 
from  Salilbury,  24  feet  long.  This  muft  by  its  length 
be  a  grafs  with  a  creeping  llalk ;  and  that  there  is  a 
grafs  in  Wiltfliire  growing  in  watery  meadows,  fo  va- 
luable, that  an  acre  of  it  lees  from  10  to  12  pounds,  I 
have  been  informed  by  feveral  perfons.  Thefe  circum- 
flances  incline  me  think  it  muii  be  the .  flote-fefcue  } , 
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but  whatever  grafs  it  be,  it  certainly  muft  defervc  to  Graft, 
be  inquired  after."  — y— « 

15.  Alopecurus pratenjts,  Meadow  Foxtail.  Lin- 
noEus  fays  that  this  is  a  proper  grafs  to  fow  on  grounds 
that  have  been  drained. — Mr  Stillingfleet  was  informed;^ 
that  the  beft-hay  which  comes  to  London  is  from  the 
meadows  where  this  grafs  abounds.  It  is  fcarce  irH' 
many  parts  of  England,  particularly  HerefordlhirCi, 
Berkfliire,  and  Norfolk.  It  might  be  gathered  at  al- 
moft  any  time  of  the  year  from  hay-ricks,  as  it  does  not ' 
flied  its  feeds  without  rubbing,  Vv^hich  is  the  cafe  of  but 
few  grafles..  It  is  amongft  the  moft  grateful  of  all 
grafles  to  cattle.  It  is  ripe  about  the  latter  end  of  June. 

16.  Poa  annua.  Annual  Meadow  Grass.  ''This 
grafs  (fays  Mr  StilHngfiect)  makes  the  finefl:  of  turfs. 
It  grows  every  where  by  way  fides,  and  on  rich  found 
commons.  It  is  called  in  fome  parts  the  Siiffblk  grafs. 
I  have  feen  whole  fields  of  it  in  High  Suff"olk  without 
any  mixture  of  other  grafles  ;  and  as  fome  of  the  bed 
falt-butter  we  have  in  I^ondon  comes  from  that  coun- 
ty, it  is  molt  likely  to  be  the  beft  grafs  for  the  dairy. 
I  have  feen  a  whole  park  in  Suffc)lk  covered  with  this 
grafs  ;  but  whether  it  affords  good  venifon,  I  cannot 
tell,  having  never  tailed  of  any  from  it.  I  fliould  ra- 
ther think  not,  and  that  the  beft  pafture  for  fheep  isal- 
fo  the  beft  for  deer.  However,  this  wants  trial.  I  re- 
marked onMalvern-hill  fomething  particular  in  relation 
to  this  grafs.  A  walk  that  was  made  there  for  the 
convenience  of  the  water-drinkers,  in  lefs  than  a  year 
was  covered  in  many  places  with  it,  though  I  could  not 
find  one  fingle  plant  of  it  befides  in  any  part  of  the 
hill.  This  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  frequent  tread- 
ing, which  above  all  things  makes  this  grafs  flourifli ; 
and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  rolling  muft  be  very  fer- 
viceable  to  it.  It  has  been  objedled,  that  this  grafs  is 
not  free  from  bents,  by  which  word  is  meant  the  flow- 
ering-ftems. I  anfwer,  that  this  is  moft  certainly  true,, 
and  that  there  is  no  grafs  without  them.  But  the 
flowers  and  ftems  do  not  grow  fo  foon  brown  as  thofe 
of  other  graffes  ;  and  being  much  fhorter,  they  do  - 
not  cover  the  radical  leaves  fo  much  ;  and  therefore 
this  grafs  affords  a  more  agreeable  turf  without  mow- 
ing, than  any  other  whatever  lihat  I  know  of." — The 
feeds  of  this  fpecies  drop  off  before  they  are  dry,  and, 
to  appearance;  before  they  are  ripe.  The  utmoft  care 
is  therefore  neceffary  in  gathering  the  blades,  without 
which,  very  few  of  the  feeds  will  be  faved.  It  ripens 
from  the  middle  of  April,  to  fo  late,  it  is  believed,  as 
the  end  of  Ottover;  but  moftly  difappears  in  the 
middle  of  the  fummer.  It  grows  in  any  foil  and  fitua- 
tion,  but  rather  affefts  the  fhade. 

17.  A  new  grafs  from  America  {nzmtd.  Agrojl's  cor-' 
nucopia)  was  fome  time  ago  much  advertifed  and  ex- 
tolled, as  poffefTmg  the  moft  wonderful  qualities,  and 
the  feeds  of  it  were  fold  at  the  enormous  rate  of  L.  68 
the  bufhel.  But  we  have  not  heard  that  it  has  at  all 
anfwered  expe£lation.  On  the  contrary,,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Dr  Anderfon  in  his  new  publication  f,  that  -^"V 
**  it  has  upon  trial  been  found  to  be  good  for  now '  P^jS* 
thing.  Of  the  feeds  Town,  few  of  them  ever  germi- 
nated :  but  enow  of  plants  made  their  appearance,  to 
afcertain,  that  the  grafs,  in  refpeft  of  quality,  is  a- 
mong  the  pooreft  of  the  tribe;  and  that  it  is  an  anfi: 
nual  plant,  and  altogether  unprofitable  to  the  farmer." 
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GxASS-Walks  are  made,  for  the  moft  part,  not  by 
fowinggrafs  feeds,  but  by  laying  turfs  :  and  indeed  the 
turfs  from  a  fine  common  or  down  are  much  preferable 
to  fown  grafs  :  but  if  \Valk.s  or  plats  are  to  be  made  by 
fowing,  the  beft  way  is  to  procure  the  feed  from  thofe 
paftures  where  the  grafs  is  naturally  fine  and  clear ; 
or  elfe  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  from  fpiry  or  benty 
grafs  will  be  very  great,  and  it  will  fcarce  ever  look 
handfome. 

In  order  to  fow  grafs- walks,  the  ground  muft  be  firft 
dug ;  and  when  it  has  been  dteffed  and  laid  even,  it 
muft  be  very  carefully  raked  over,  and  all  the  clods  and 
Hones  taken  off,  and  then  covered  over  an  inch  thick 
with  good  mould. 

This  being  done,  the  feed  is  to  be  fown  pretty  thick, 
that  it  may  come  up  clofe  and  fhort ;  it  muft  then  be 
raked  over  again,  to  cover  the  feed,  that  if  the  weather 
Ihould  happen  to  be  windy,  it  may  not  be  blown  a- 
way.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  where  grafs 
is  fown  in  gardens,  either  for  lawns  or  walks,  there 
fhould  always  be  a  good  quantity  of  the  white  trefoil 
or  Dutch  clover  fown  with  it  ;  for  this  will  make  a  fine 
turf  much  fooner  than  any  other  fown  grafs,  and  will 
continue  a  better  verdure  than  any  other  of  the  grafs- 
tribe. 

In  order  to  keep  grafs-plats  or  walks  handfome,  and 
in  good  order,  you  may  fow  in  autumn  frefh  feed  over 
any  places  that  are  not  well  filled,  or  where  the  grafs  is 
dead  :  but  nothing  improves  grafs  fo  much  as  mowing 
and  conftant  rolling. 

When  turf  is  laid  in  gardens,  it  is  a  general  prac- 
tice to  cover  the  furface  of  the  ground  under  the  turf, 
cither  with  fand  or  very  poor  earth  :  the  defign  of 
this  is  to  keep  the  grafs  fine,  by  preventing  its  grow- 
ing  too  rank.  This  is  proper  enough  for  very  rich 
ground  :  but  it  is  not  fo  for  fuch  land  as  is  mid- 
dling, or  but  poor  ;  for  when  this  is  praftifed  in  fuch 
places,  the  grafs  will  foon  wear  out  and  decay  in 
patches. 

When  turf  is  taken  from  a  common  or  down,  fuch 
©ught  to  be  chofen  as  is  free  from  weeds  :  and  when 
it  is  defigned  to  remain  for  years  without  renewing,  a 
dreffing  (hould  be  laid  upon  it  every  other  year,  either 
of  very  rotten  dung,  alhes,  or,  where  it  can  be  eafily 
procured,  very  rotten  tan  ;  but  thefe  drefiings  fhould 
"be  laid  on  early  in  the  winter,  that  the  rain  may  wafli 
them  into  the  ground,  otherwife  they  will  occafion  the 
grafs  to  burn,  when  the  warmth  of  the  fummer  begins. 

When  grafs  is  fo  dreffed,  and  well  rolled  and  mow- 
ed, it  may  be  kept  very  beautiful  for  many  years;  but 
where  it  is  not  dreffed,  or  fed  with  iheep,  it  will  rarely 
continue  handfome  more  than  eight  or  ten  years. 

GRASSHOPPER,  in  zoology,  a  fpccies  of  gryl- 
Ki8.    See  Gry LLCS. 

GRATAROLUS  (William),  a  learned  phyfician 
in  the  i6th  century,  was  born  at  Bergamo  in  Italy  ; 
and  taught  phyfic  with  reputation  at  Padua :  but  ha- 
ving embraced  the  Proteftant  religion,  he  retired  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  made  profeffor  of  phyfic. 
He  died  at  Bafil  in  1568,  aged  52.  He  wrote  feveral 
curious  works  in  Latin  ;  amongft  which  are,  i.  The 
planner  of  preferving  and  improving  the  memory. 
^.  Of  preferving  in  health  travellers,  men  of  letters, 
Hjagiftrates,  and  ftudious  perfons,  &c. 

GRATES  foj  Fires,  are  compofed  of  ribs  of  iron 
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placed  at  fraall  diftances  from  one  another,  fo  that  the 
air  may  have  fufficient  accefs  to  the  fuel,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  afties,  which  would  choke  the  fire, 
may  be  prevented.  — Grates  feem  pecuharly  adapted  to 
the  ufe  of  pit-coal,  which  requires  a  greater  quantity 
of  air  to  make  it  burn  freely  than  other  kinds  of  fuel. 
The  hearths  of  the  Britons  feem  to  have  been  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  their  halls,  as  is  yet  praftifed  in  fome 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  fire  is  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  houfe,  and  the  family  fit  all  around  it.  Their 
fire  place  was  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  large  flonc, 
depreffed  a  Httle  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
thereby  adapted  to  receive  the  afties.  About  a  cen- 
tury ago,  it  was  only  the  floor  of  the  room,  with  the 
addition  of  a  bank  or  hob  of  clay.  But  it  was  now 
changed  among  the  gentlemen  for  a  portable  fire- 
pan, raifed  upon  low  fupporters,  and  fitted  with  a 
circular  grating  of  bars.  Such  were  in  ufe  among  the 
Gauls  in  the  firft  century,  and  among  the  Welfti  ia 
the  tenth. 

GRATIAN,  the  fon  of  Vakntinian  I.  by  his  firft 
wife,  was  declared  Auguftus  by  his  father  at  the  city 
of  Amiens  in  365,  and  fucceededhim  in  367  ;  a  prince- 
equally  extolled  for  his  wit,  eloquence,  moiefty,  cha- 
ftity,  and  zeal  againft  heretics.  He  affociated  Theo- 
dofius  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  advanced  the  poet 
Aufonius  to  the  confulate.  He  made  a  great  flaugh- 
ter  of  the  Germans  at  Straftjurg  *,  and  hence  was  fur-  »ggg  Argent 
named  Akmann'tcus.  He  was  the  firft  emperor  who /era. 
refufed  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus;  upon  the  fcore 
of  its  being  a  Pagan  dignity.  He  was  affaflinated  by 
Andragathius  in  375,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age. 

Gratian,  a  famous  Benedidtine  monk,  in  the  12th 
century,  was  born  at  Chiufi,  and  employed  near  twen- 
ty-four years  in  compofing  a  work,  intitled,  Deere' 
turn,  or  Concordantia  Difcordanttum  Canonum^  becaufe 
he  there  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  canons  which 
fcemed  contradiftory  to  each  other.  This  work  he 
pubhfhed  inn  51.  As  he  is  frequently  miftaken,  In 
taking  one  canon  of  one  council,  or  one  paffage  of  ont 
father,  for  another,  and  has  often  cited  falfe  decretals, 
feveral  authors  have  endeavoured  to  corre6t  his  faults ; 
and  chiefly  Anthony  Auguftine,  in  his  excellent  work, 
intitled,  De  emendatione  Grat'iani.  To  the  decretals 
of  Gratian,  the  popes  principally  owed  the  great 
authority  they  exercifed  in  the  thirteenth  and  follow- 
ing centuries. 

GRATINGS,  in  a  ftilp,  are  fpiall  edges  of  fawed 
plank,  framed  one  into  another  Hke  a  lattice  or  prifon 
grate,  lying  on  the  upper  deck,  between  the  main-mall 
and  fore  maft,  ferving  for  a  defence  in  a  clofe  fight, 
and  alfo  for  the  coolnefs,  light,  and  convenlency  of  the 
{hip's  company. 

GRATIOLA,  HEDGE  HYSSOP  :  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  corolla  is  irregular ;  there  are  two  bar- 
ren ftamina;  the  capfule  is  bilocular ;  the  calyx  has  fe- 
"ven   leaves,   with  the  two  exterior   ones  patulous. 


There  are  four  fpecies ; 
which  is  the  officinalis. 
This  grows  naturally  on 
tainous  parts  of  Europe. 


the  moft  remarkable  of 
or  common  hedge-hyflcip. 
the  Alps  and  other  raoun- 
It  hath  a  thick,  flefliy,  fi- 
brous,  creeping  root,  which  propagates  very  much, 
when  planted  in  a  proper  foil  and  fituation.  From 
this  aufe  feveral  upright  fquare  ftalks,  garnifhecf  with 

Barrow 
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Q«atiola,  narrow  fpcar-fliaped  leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The 
©latitude  flovpers  are  produced  on  the  fide  of  the  ilalks  at  cath 
*  " '  ■  joint  ;  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fox  glove,  but 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour. — This  herb 
has  an  emetic  and  purgative  virtue  ;  to  anfwer  which 
intentions,  it  was  formerly  ufed  by  the  common  people 
in  England,  but  was  never  much  prefcribed  by  the 
phyficians,  and  at  laft  fell  totally  into  difufe.  Of  late, 
however,  it  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  a  differtation  by 
Dr  James  Koilrzewflci  of  Warfaw,  in  Poland  ;  who 
gives  fome  remarkable  accounts  of  its  efFeds  in  ma- 
nia and  obftinate  venereal  cafes.  It  was  given  in  pow- 
der, or  in  extraft,  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm 
of  the  firft,  and  a  whole  drachm  of  the  fecond,  at 
each  dofe.  From  the  cafes  related  in  his  differtation, 
the  author  draws  the  following  conclulions :  I.  The 
gratiola  may  be  given  with  fafety  both  to  male  and 
female  patients.  2.  In  all  diforders  proceeding  from 
a  fuperabundance  of  ferum  in  the  fluids,  it  appears 
to  be  a  moft  effeAual  remedy.  3.  In  confequence  of 
this,  it  is  had  recourfe  to  with  very  great  advantage  in 
melancholy  and  mania  arifing  from  that  ftate  of  the 
fyftem.  4.  It  powerfully  promotes  purging,  vomit- 
ing, fweat,  and  urine ;  and  is  therefore  much  fuperi- 
or  to  any  of  the  ufual  evacuating  medicines,  moft  of 
which  prove  only  aftive  in  promoting  one  of  thefe 
difcharges  at  once.  5.  The  moft  obftinate  cafes  of 
gonorrhoea,  fluor  albus,  and  venereal  ulcers,  are  cured  by 
the  powder. — In  fome  inftanc?s  it  has  induced  faliva- 
tion  ;  but  whether  or  not  it  can  always  be  made  to 
produce  that  effeft,  is  not  as  yet  altogether  certain. 
6.  The  powder  of  gratiola  prepared  from  the  extradl, 
and  exhibited  with  fugar,  does  not  induce  vomiting  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  powder  of  the  root  always 
promotes  that  evacuation. 

GRATITUDE,  in  ethics,  a  virtue  difpofing  the 
mind  to  an  inward  fenfe  and  outward  acknowlcgment 
of  benefits  received. 

Examples  of  ingratitude,  Mr  Paley  obferves,  check 
and  difcoufage  voluntary  beneficence  ;  hence  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  grateful  temper  is  a  confideration  of  pu- 
blic importance.  A  fecond  reafon  for  cultivating  in 
ourfelves  that  temper  is  :  That  the  fame  principle 
which  is  touched  with  the  kindnefs  of  a  human  bene- 
faftor,  is  capable  of  being  affefted  by  the  divine  good- 
ncfs,  and  of  becoming,  under  the  influence  of  that  af- 
fection, a  fource  of  the  pureft  and  moft  exalted  virtue. 
The  love  of  God  is  the  fublimeft  gratitude.  It  is  a 
miftake,  therefore,  to  imagine,  that  this  virtue  is 
omitted  in  the  Scriptures  ;  for  every  precept,  which 
commands  us  "  to  love  God,  becaufe  he  firft  loved  us," 
prefuppofes  the  principle  of  gratitude,  and  diredls  it  to 
its  proper  objedl. 

It  is  impoffible  to  particularize  £he  feveral  expref- 
fions  of  gratitude,  which  vary  with  the  charafter  and 
fituation  of  the  benefa£lor,  and  with  the  opportunities  of 
the  perfon  obliged ;  for  this  variety  admits  of  no  bounds. 
It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  on  one  part  grati- 
tude can  never  oblige  a  man  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and 
what  by  confequence  he  is  previoufly  obliged  not  to 
do :  On  the  other  part,  it  argues  a  total  want  of  every 
generous  principle,  as  well  as  of  moral  probity,  to 
take  advantage  of  that  afcendency,  which  the  con- 
ferring of  bcaefits  juftly  creates,  to  draw  or  drive 
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thofe  whora  we  have  obliged  into  meaa  or  diilioneft  Gratitude 
compliances.  " '  »4 

The  following  pleafing  example  of  genuine  gratitude 
is  extrafted  from  HackiueVs  Apol.  1.  14.  c.  10.  p.  436. 
— Francis  Frefcobald,  a  Florentine  merchant  defcend- 
ed  of  a  noble  family  in  Italy,  had  gained  a  plentiful 
fortune,  of  which  he  was  liberal  handed  to  all  in  ne- 
cefuty  ;  which  being  well  known  to  others,  though 
concealed  by  himfclf,  a  young  ftranger  applied  to  him 
for  charity.  Signior  Frefcobald,  feeing  fomething  in  his 
countenance  more  than  ordinary,  overlooked  his  tat- 
tered clothes ;  and  compaffionating  his  circumftances* 
aflced  him  "  What  he  was,  and  of  what  country 
"  I  am  (anfwered  the  young  man)  a  native  of  Eng- 
land ;  my  name  is  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  my  father-in- 
law  is  a  poor  flieer-man.    i  left  my  country  to  feek 
my  fortune;  came  with  the  French  army  that  were 
routed  at  Gatylion,  where  I  was  a  page  to  a  footman* 
and  carried  his  pike  and  burgonet  after  him."  Fref- 
cobald commiferating  his  necefTities,    and  having  a 
particular  refpeft  for  the  Englifh  nation,  clothed  him 
genteelly ;  took  him  into  his  houfe  till  he  had  recover- 
ed ftrength  by  better  diet ;  and,  at  his  taking  leave, 
mounted  him  upon  a  good  horfe,  with  16  ducats  of 
gold  in  his  pockets.    Cromwell  exprefled  his  thank- 
fulnefs  in  a  very  fenfible  manner,  and  returned  by  land 
towards  England  ;  where,  being  arrived,  he  was  pre- 
ferred into  the  fervice  of  Cardinal  Woolfty.  Af- 
ter the  Cardinal's  death,  he  worked  himfelf  fo  ef- 
feftually  into  the  favour  of  King  Henry  VIII.  that 
hismajefty  made  him  a  baron,  vifcount,  earl  of  EfTex, 
and  at  lafl  made  him  lord  high  chancellor  of  England, 
In  the  mean  time,  Signior  Frefcobald,  by  repeated 
lofTes  at  fea  and  land,  was  reduced  to  poverty ;  and 
calling  to  mind  (without  ever  thinking  of  Cromwell), 
'that  fome  Englifli  merchants  were  indebted  to  him  in 
the  fum  of  15,000  ducats,  he  came  to  London  to  pro- 
cure payment.    Travelling  in  purfuit  of  this  affair,  he 
fortunately  met  with  the  lord  chancellor  as  he  was 
riding  to  court  ;  who  thinking  him  to  be  the  fame 
gentleman  that  had  done  him  fuch  great  kindnefs  in 
Italy,  he  immediately  alighted,  embraced  him,  and 
with  tears  of  joy  allied  him.  If  he  was  not  Signior 
Francis  Frefcobald,  a  Florentine  merchant  ?    "  Yes, 
Sir  (faid  he),  and  your  moft  humble  fervant."    *' My 
fervant  !   (faid  the  Chancellor)   No  ;    you  are  my 
fpecial  friend,  that  relieved  me  in  my  wants,  laid  the 
foundation  of  my  greatnefs,  and,  as  fuch,  I  receive  you; 
and,  fince  the  affairs  of  my  fovereign  will  not  now  per- 
mit a  longer  conference,  I  beg  you  will  oblige  me  thiV 
day  with  your  company  at  my  houfe  to  dinner  with  me." 
Signior  Frefcobald  was  furprifed  and  aftonifhed  with, 
admiration  who  this  great  man  fhould  be  that  ac- 
knowledged fuch  obligations,  and  fo  paflionately  cx- 
preffed  a  kindnefs  for  him  :  but,  contemplating  a 
while  his  voice,  his  mien,  and  carriage,  he  concludes- 
it  to  be  Cromwell,  whom  he  had  relieved  at  Florence  • 
and  therefore  not  a  little  overjoyed,  goes  to  his  houfe, 
and  attended  his  coming.    His  lordfhip  came  foon 
after  ;  and  immediately  taking  his  friend  by  the  hand,, 
turns  to  the  lord  high  admiral  and  other  noblemen, 
in  his  company,  faying,  "  Don't  your  lordfhips  won- 
der that  I  am  fo  glad  to  fee  this  gentleman  \  This  is 
he  who  fiirft  contributed  to  my  advancement."  He. 
3  t^itife 
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Grstifuc^e.  (lien  told  tliem  tbe  wPiole  ftory  ;  and,  lioldingliim  ftill 
J°""V™"  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  the  dining-room,  and  pla- 
ced him  next  himfelf  at  table.  The  comjjany  being 
gone,  the  Chancellor  made  ufe  of  this  opportunity  to 
know  what  affair  had  brought  him  into  England.  Fre- 
fcobald  in  few  words  gave  him  the  true  ftate  of  his  cir- 
cumftances  :  To  which  Cromwell  replied,  "  I  am  forry 
for  your  misfortunes,  and  I  will  make  them  as  eafy  to 
you  as  I  can  ;  but,  becaufe  men  ought  to  be  juft  be- 
fore they  are  kind,  it  is  fit  I  fliould  repay  the  debt  I 
owe  you."  Then  leading  him  into  his  clofet,  he  lock- 
ed the  door ;  and  opening  a  coffer,  firft  took  out  1 6 
ducats,  delivering  them  to  Fref/cobald,  and  faid,  *'  My 
friend,  here  is  the  money  you  lent  me  at  Florence, 
with  ten  pieces  you  laid  out  for  my  apparel,  and 
ten  more  you  paid  for  my  horfe  ;  but,  confidering  you 
are  a  merchant,  and  might  have  made  fome  advantage 
by  this  money  in  the  way  of  trade,  take  thefe  four 
bags,  in  every  one  of  which  is  400  ducats,  and  enjoy 
them  as  the  free  gift  of  your  friend."  Thefe  the  mo- 
delty  of  Frefcobald  would  have  refufed,  but  the  other 
forced  them  upon  him.  He  next  caufed  him  to  give 
liim  the  names  of  all  his  debtors,  and  the  fums  they 
owed  :  which  account  he  tranfmitted  to  one  of  his  fer- 
vants,  with  a  charge  to  find  out  the  men,  and  oblige 
them  to  pay  him  in  15  days  under  the  penalty  of  his 
difpleafure  ;  and  the  fervant  fo  well  difcharged  bis  du- 
ty, that  in  a  Ihort  time  the  entire  fum  was  paid.  All 
this  time  Signior  Frefcobald  lodged  in  the  Chancellor's 
houfc,  where  he  was  entertained  according  to  his  me- 
rits, with  repeated  perfuaaons  for  his  continuance  in 
England,  and  an  offer  of  the  loan  of  60,000  ducats  for 
four  years  if  he  would  trade  here  :  but  he  defired  to 
return  to  Florence,  which  he  did,  with  extraordinary 
^favours  from  the  Lord  Cromwell. 

There  is  afpeciesof  grateful  remorfe,  which  fometimes 
has  been  known  to  operate  forcibly  on  the  minds  of  the 
<inoft  hardened  in  impudence.  Of  this  Mr  Andrews, 
who  makes  the  remark,  gives  an  inftance  in  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  faid  to  have  been  a  favourite  one  with 
the  late  Dr  Campbell.  "  Towards  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  an  a£toc,  celebrated  for  mimicry,  was  to  have 
been  employed  by  a  comic  author,  to  take  off  the 
perfon,  the  manner,  and  the  fingularly  aukward  de- 
livery of  the  celebrated  Dr  Woodward,  who  was  in- 
tended to  be  introduced  on  the  ftage  in  a  laughable 
charafter,  (viz.  in  that  of  Dr  Fofile^  in  Three  Hours 
after  Marriage).  The  mimic  dreffed  himfelf  as  a 
country  man,  and  waited  on  the  Doftor  with  a  long 
catalogue  of  ailments,  which  he  faid  attended  on  his 
v;ife.  The  phyfician  heard  with  amazement  dif- 
eafes  and  pains  of  the  mod  oppofite  nature,  repeated 
and  redoubled  on  the  wretched  patient.  For,  fince 
the  aftor's  greateft  wilh  was  to  keep  Dr.Woodward 
in  his  company  as  long  as  poffible,  that  he  might 
make  the  more  obfervations  on  his  geftures,  he  loaded 
his  poor  imaginary  fpoufe  with  every  infirmity  which 
had  any  probable  chance  of  prolonging  the  interview.  At 
length,  being  become  completely  mafter  of  his  errand, 
he  drew  from  his  purfe  a  guinea,  and,  with  a  fcrape, 
made  an  uncouth  offer  of  it.  *  Put  up  thy  money, 
poor  fellow'  (cried  the  Doftor);  <  thou  haft  need  of  ail 
thy  cafh  and  all  thy  patience  too,  with  fuch  a  bundle 
of  difeafes  tied  to  thy  back.'  The  aftor  returned  to 
|iis  employer,  and  recounted  the  whole  converfation,;, 
jNp  143. 
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witft  fuch  true  feeling  of  the  phyfician's  charafter,  Grats 
that  the  author  fcreamed  with  approbation.    His  rap-  li 
tures  were  foon  checked  ;  for  the  mimic  told  him,  Gravel, 
with  the  emphafis  of  fenfibility,  that  he  would  fooner 
die  than  prollitute  his  talents  to  the  rendering  fuch  ge- 
nuine huma^nity  a  public  laughing- llock;    The  player's 
name  was  Griffin." 

GRATZ,  a  handfome  ftrong  town  of  Germany, 
and  capital  of  Styria,  with  a  caille  feated  on  a  rock, 
and  an  univerfity.  The  Jefults  have  a  college  here; 
and  there  are  a  great  number  of  handfome  palaces, 
and  a  fine  arfenal.  The  caftle  ftands  on  a  very  lofty 
hill,  and  communicates  with  the  river  by  means  of  a 
deep  well.  The  emprcfs- dowager  was.  obliged  to  re- 
tire hither  during  the  war  of  1741  and  1742.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Muer,  in  E.  Long.  16.  25.  N.  Lat. 
47.4. 

GRATIUS,  a  Latin  poet,  ootemporary  with  O- 
vld,  the  author  of  a  poem  intitled  Cynegedcon,  or  the 
Manner  of  hunting -^jjith  dogs  ;  the  beft  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Leyden,  i2mo,  with  the  learned  notes  of 
Janus  Ulitius. 

GRAVE,  in  grammar,  a  fpecies  of  accent  oppo- 
fite to  acute.  The  grave  accent  is  expreffed  thus  (')  { 
and  fliows,  that  the  voice  is  to  be  depreffed,  and  the  fyl- 
lable  over  which  it  is  placed  pronounced  in  a  low  deep 
tone. 

Grave,  in  mufic,  is  applied  to  a  found  which  is  in 
a  low  or  deep  tone.  The  thicker  the  chord  or  firing, 
the  more  grave  the  tone  or  note,  and  the  fmaller  the 
acuter.  Notes  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  more  grave,  ia 
proportion  as  the  vibrations  of  the  chord  are  lefs  quick* 

Grave,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  ferves  to  denote  the 
flowefl:  movement. 

GRAvt  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  tomb,  wherein  a  perfon  de- 
funct is  interred. 

Graves,  among  the  Jews,  were  generally  out  of  the 
city,  though  we  meet  v;ith  inftances  of  their  interring 
the  dead  in  towns.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of 
graves  upon  mountains,  in  highways,  in  gardens,  and 
private  houfes.  So  that  nothing  on  this  head  feems 
to  have  been  determined.  The  fame  may  be  obferved 
with  refpeft  to  the  Greeks.  The  Thebans  had  a  law 
that  every  perfon  who  built  an  houfe  ffiould  provide  a 
burial-ground.  Men  who  had  diftinguifiied  themfelves 
were  frequently  buried  in  the  public  forum.  The  moft 
general  culiom  was,  however,  to  bury  out  of  the  city, 
chiefly  by  the  highway  fide.  The  Romans  were  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  the  12  tables  to  bury  or  burn 
the  dead  in  the  city;  but  fome  vtq  find  had  their  fe- 
pulchree  in  Rome,  though  they  paid  a  fine  for  the  in- 
dulgence. 

Grave,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  the  Netherlands,  ia 
Dutch  Brabant,  feated  on  the  river  Maefe,  beyond 
which  there  is  a  fort.    E.  Long.  5.  41.  N.  Lat.  jt. 

GRAVEL,  in  natural  hiftory  and  gardening,  a 
congeries  of  pebbles,  which,  mixed  with  a  ftiff  loam, 
makes  latling  and  ^elegant  gravel-walks ;  an  ornament 
pccuUar  to  our  gardens*  and  which  gives  them  an  ad- 
vantage over  thofe  of  other  nations. 

Gravel,  in  medicine.  See  the  Index  fubjoined  to 
that  article  ;  and  fee  Alkali,  n°  17. 

GRAVRL-Walks.  To  make  thefe  properly,  the  botr 
torn  ihould  be  laid  with  Ume-rubbini,  large  ilint-Aones, 

or 
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Grfavel  or  any  other  hard  matter,  for  eight  or  ten  inches  thick, 
.  ^n^^  to  keep  weeds  from  growing  through,  and  over  this 
far^de."  gravel  is  1^  be  laid  fix  or  eight  inches  thick.  This 
ftiould  be  laid  rounding  up  in  the  middle,  by  which 
means  the  larger  ftones  will  run  off  to  the  fides,  and 
may  be  raked  away  ;  for  the  gravel  fhould  never  be 
fcreened  before  it  is  laid  on.  It  is  a  common  mif- 
take  to  lay  thefe  walks  too  round,  which  not  only 
makes  them  uneafy  to  walk  upon,  but  takes  off  from 
their  apparent  breadth.  One  inch  in  five  feet  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  proportion  for  the  rife  in  the  middle ;  fo  that 
a  walk  of  20  feet  wide  fhould  be  four  inches  higher 
at  the  middle  than  at  the  edges,  and  fo  in  proportion. 
As  foon  as  the  gravel  is  laid,  it  fhould  be  raked,  and 
the  large  ftones  thrown  back  again  :  then  the  whole 
fhould  be  rolled  both  lengthwife  and  croffwife;  and  the 
perfon  who  draws  the  roller  fhould  wear  fhoes  with 
flat  heels,  that  he  may  make  no  holes  ;  becaufe  holes 
made  in  a  new  walk  are  not  eafily  remedied.  The 
walks  fliould  always  be  rolled  three  or  four  times  in 
very  hard  fhovvers,  after  which  they  will  bind  more 
firmly  than  otherwife  they  could  ever  be  made  to  do. 

Gravel,  with  fome  loam  among  it,  binds  more 
firmly  than  the  rawer  kinds  ;  and  when  gravel  is  na- 
turally very  harfh  and  fharp,  it  is  proper  to  add  a 
mixture  of  loam  to  it.  The  beft  gravel  for  walks  is 
fuch  as  abounds  with  fmooth  round  pebbles,  which, 
being  mixed  with  a  little  loam,  are  bound  fo  firmly 
together,  that  they  are  never  afterwards  injured  either 
by  wet  or  dry  weather.  Thefe  are  not  fo  liable  to  be 
turned  up  by  the  feet  in  walking,  as  the  more  irregu- 
larly fliaped  pebbles,  and  remain  much  more  firmly  in 
iheir  places  after  rolling. 

GRAVELINES,  a  very  flrong  fea-port  town  of 
the  Netherlands  in  French  Flanders,  with  a  caftle  and 
.harbour.  It  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  is  feated  in  a  marfhy  country  on 
the  river  Aa,  near  the  fca,  in  E.  Long.  2.  13.  N.  Lat. 
50.59. 

GRAVELLY  l  AND,  or  SOIL,  that  abounding  with 
gravel  or  fand,  which  eafily  admits  of  heat  and  moi- 
ihire  ;  and  the  more  ftony  fuch  lands  are,  the  more 
barren  they  prove. 

GRAVEN  AC,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Suabia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name. 
E- Long.  8.  1 5.  N.  Lat.  48.  22. 

GRAVER,  in  the  art  of  engraving,  a  tool  by 
which  all  the  lines,  fcratches,  and  fhades,  are  cut  in 
copper,  &c.    See  Engraving. 

GRAVESANDE  (William  James),  was  born  of 
an  ancient  and  honourable  family  at  Delft  in  Holland, 
in  16H8.  He  fludied  the  civil  law  at  Leyden,  but 
,  mathematical  learning  was  his  favourite  amufement. 
When  he  had  taken  his  doftor's  degree  in  1707,  he 
fettled  at  tlie  Hague,  and  pradifed  at  the  bar,  in 
which  fituation  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with 
learned  men  ;  with  a  fociety  of  whom,  he  publiflied  a 
periodical  review  intitled  Le  Journal  Lktera'ire,  which 
was  continued  without  interruption  from  the  year  171 3 
to  the  year  1722,  when  he  died.  The  moft  confider- 
able  of  his  works  are,  "  A  treatife  on  perfpedive ;  An 
iutrcdudtion  to  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  or  a  trea- 
tife on  the  elements  of  phyfics  confirmed  by  experi- 
ments ;  A  treatife  on  the  elements  of  algebra,  for  the 
Die  of  young  fl:udents  ;"  and  «*  A  courfe  of  logic  and 
VoL.VIII.  PartL 
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metaphyfics."    He  had  intended  to  have  prefented  the  Gravefeird, 
public  with  a  fyftem  of  morality,  but  his  death  pre-  Gravina. 
vented  the  execution.    The  minifters  of  the  republic  — "v— 
confulted  him  on  all  occafions  wherein  his  talents  were 
requifite  ;  and  his  fltill  in  calculation  was  often  of  feY- 
vice  to  them  ;  as  was  his  addrefs  in  decyphering,  for 
deteAing  the  fecret  correfpondence  of  their  enemies. 
As  profefTor  of  mathematics  and  aflronomyat  Leyden, 
none  ever  applied  the  powers  of  nature  with  more  fuc- 
cefs,  or  to  more  ufeful  purpofes. 

GRAVESEND,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.    It  is  23  miles 
from  London  ;  and  has  a  blockhoufe  well  mounted 
with  cannon,  to  command  the  fhips  and  river,  direAly 
oppofite  to  Tilbury  fort  in  EfTex.     The  town  was 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  to  compenfate  which,  the  king, 
at  the  requeft  of  the  abbot  of  St  Mary -le- Grace  of 
Tower-hill,  to  whom  he  had  granted  a  manor  there 
called  Parroeks,   veiled    it    and   Milton    with  the 
fole  privilege  of  carrying  pafTengers  by  water  from 
hence  to  London  at  4s.  the  whole  fare,  or  2d.  a  head; 
which  was  confirmed  by  Henry  VIII.  ;  but  now  the 
fare  is  9d.  ahead  in  the  tilt-boat,  and  is.  in  the  wherry. 
The  former  muft  not  take  in  above  40  pafTengers,  the 
latter  no  more  than  8.    Coaches  ply  here  at  the  land- 
ing of  people  from  London,  &c.  to  carry  them  to  Ro- 
chefter,  at  is.  6d.  each.    This  town  and  Mihon  were 
incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth  by  the  name  of  the 
portreeve  (now  the  mayor),  jurats,  and  inhabitants  of 
Gravefend  and  Mihon:  And,  as  Gravefend  is  the  place 
where  mofl  pafTengers  through  Kent  from  foreign  parts 
take  boat  for  London,  that  queen,  in  order  to  fhow 
the  grandeur  of  the  metropolis  of  her  kingdom,  order- 
ed the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  city  companies,  to 
receive  all  ambafTadors  and  eminent  ftrangers  here  in  * 
their  formalities,  and  to  attend  them  to  London  in 
barges  if  by  water  ;  or  if  they  choofe  to  come  by 
land,  they  were  to  meet  them  on  horfeback  on  Black- 
heath  in  their  livery-gowns.    The  towns  for  feveral 
miles  round  are  fupplied  from  hence  with  garden  fluffs; 
of  which  great  quantities  are  alfo  fent  to  London, 
where  the  afparagus  of  Gravefend  is  preferred  to  that 
of  Batterfea.    All  outward-bound  fiiips  are  obliged  to 
anchor  in  this  road  till  they  have  been  vifited  by  the 
cuftom-houfe  officers  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  a  centinel 
at  the  block-houfe  fires  a  mu/lcet :  but  the  homeward- 
bound  all  pafs  by  without  notice,  unlefs  it  be  to  put 
waiters  on  board,  if  they  are  not  fupplied  before.  As 
the  outward-bound  generally  take  in  provifions  here, 
the  place  is  full  of  feamen,  who  are  all  in  a  hurry. 
The  whole  town  being  burnt  down  in  1727,  5000I. 
was  granted  by  the  parliament  in  1731  for  rebuilding 
its  church,  as  one  of  the  50  new  ones.    In  1624,  one 
Mr  Pinnock  gave  21  dwelling -houfes  here,  befides  one 
for  a  mailer  weaver,  to  employ  the  poor ;  and  here  is 
a  charity -fchool  for  24  boys,  who  are  both  taught  and 
cloathed.    The  town-houfe  was  eredled  in  1764;  and 
in  1772  an  a£l  of  parliament  empowered  the  inhabi- 
tants to  pave  and  light  their  Itreets. 

GRAVINA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  Terra  di  Bori,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  the 
title  of  a  duchy.    E.  Long.  17.  N.  Lat.  41. 

Gravina   (John  Vincent),   an  eminent  fcholar, 
and  illuftrious  lawyer  of  Italy,  born  at  Roggiana  in 
P  1664. 
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Gravina   1 664.    He  was  profeffor  of  the  canon  law  in  the^col- 
II       lege  of  Sapienzi  at  Rome;  and  though  many  foreign 

/^""^y*  univerfities  made  propofals  to  draw  him  to  them,  he 
never  quitted  that  city,  but  died  there  in  1718.  His 
works  are  both  curious  and  ufeful ;  the  greateft  of 
them  is  De  ortu  et progrejfu  Juris  Civilis.  A  coUed^ion 
of  bis  works  was  printed  in  410  at  Leipfic  in  1737, 
with  the  notes  of  Mafcovius. 

Gratina  (Peter),  an  ItaHan  poet,  much  efteemed 
by  the  great  general  Gonfalvo,  and  Profper  Colonna. 
He  wiote,  in  a  pure  Roman  ftyle,  DIfcourfes  on  Mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Law  and  to  the  Belles  Lettres,  as 
well  as  Poems.    Pie  died  in  1527. 

GRAVITATION,  in  natural  philofophy,  is  fome- 
times  diftinguifhed  from  gravity.  Thus  M.  Mauper- 
tuis  takes  gravity  for  that  force  whereby  a  body  would 
fall  to  the  earth  ;  but  gravitation  for  the  fame  dimi- 
nlfhed  by  the  centrifugal  force.  See  Newtonian  Phi' 
lafophy. 

GRAVITY,  or  Gravitation  (for  the  words  are 
moft  commonly  ufed  fynonymoufly ),  fignifies  either 
the  force  by  which  bodies  are  prefTed  towards  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  or  the  manifeft  cffeft  of  that  force  ; 
in  which  laft  fenfe  the  word  has  the  fame  fignification 
with  nueight  or  heavinefs. 

Concerning  gravity  in  the  firft  fenfe  of  the  word, 
or  that  adive  power  by  which  all  bodies  are  impelled 
towards  the  earth,  there  have  been  great  difputes. 
Many  eminent  philofopher,  and  among  the  reft  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  himfelf,  have  confidered  it  as  the  firft  of 
all  fecond  caufes;  an  incorporeal  or  fpiritual  fubftance, 
which  never  can  be  perceived  any  other  way  than  by 
its  effefts;  an  univerfal  property  of  matter,  &c.  Others 
have  attempteii  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  gravita- 
tion by  the  aftion  of  a  very  fubtile  etherial  fluid ; 
and  to  this  explanation  Sir  Ifaac,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  feems  not  to  have  been  averfe.  He  hath  even 
given  a  conjedure  concerning  the  matter  in  which 
this  fluid  might  occafion  thefe  phenomena.  But  for  a 
full,  account  of  the  difcoveries  of  this  great  philofopher 
concerning  the  laws  of  gravitation,  the  conjectures 
made  by  him  and  others  concerning  its  caufe,  the  va- 
rious objeftions  that  have  been  made  to  his  dodlrine, 
and  the  ftate  of  the  difpute  at  prefcnt,  fee  the  articles 
Newtonian  Philofophy,  Astronomy,  Atmosphere, 
Earth,  Electricity,  Fire,  Light,  Attraction, 
Repulsion,  Plenum,  Vacuum,  &c. 

Specific  Gravity,  denotes  the  weight  belonging  to 
an  equal  bulk  of  every  different  fubftance.  Thus  the 
exa6l  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  gold,  compared  with  a 
cubic  inch  of  water,  tin,  lead,  &c.  is  called  its  fpecific 
gravity.    See  Hydrostatics. 

GRAUNT  (John),  author  of  a  curious  and  cele- 
brated book,  intitled,  Natural  and  Political  Obferva- 
iions  made  upon  the  Bills  of  Mortality.  He  was  a  ha- 
berdafller  of  fmall  wares;  but  laid  down  his  trade,  and 
all  public  employments,  on  account  of  his  religion. 
He  was  educated  a  puritan;  afterwards  profeffed  him- 
felf a  Socinian  ;  yet  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  de- 
clared himfelf  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  religion.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  died  in  1 674. 

GRAY,  or  Grey,  a  mixed  colour  partaking  of  the 
two  extremes,  black  and  white.  See  Black,  n°  8, 
9,  10.  and  Dyeing,  n^  82,  and  90. 

In  the  manege  they  make  feveral  forts  of  grays ; 
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as  the  branded  or  blackened  gray,  which  has  fpots  Gray, 
quite  black  difperfed  here  and  there.  The  dappled 
gray,  which  has  fpots  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  reft 
of  the  body.  The  light  or  filver  gray,  wherein  there 
is  but  a  fmall  mixture  of  black  hairs.  The  fad  or  iron 
gray,  which  has  but  a  fmall  mixture  of  white.  And 
the  browni{h  or  fandy- coloured  gray,  where  there  are 
bay- coloured  hairs  mixed  with  the  black. 

Gray,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Franche  Compte, 
and  capital  of  the  bailiwick  of  Amont.  It  is  a  trading 
place,  and  feated  on  the  river  Saone,  in  E.Long. 5. 41 . 
N.  Lat.  47.  3c. 

Gray  (Lady  Jane).    See  Grey. 

Gray  (Thomas),  an  admired  Englifli  poet,  v;a8  the 
youngeft  and  only  furviving  fon  of  a  reputable  citi- 
zen of  London,  and  was  born  in  Cornhill  in  1716. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  contrafted  a  friend- 
fliip  with  Mr  Horace  Walpole,  and  with  Mr  Richard 
Weft  fon  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  MrWeft  and 
Mr  Gray  were  both  intended  for  the  bar;  but  ihe  for- 
mer died  early  in  life,  and  the  latter  was  diverted  from 
that  purfuit  by  an  invitation  to  accompany  Mr  Wal- 
pole in  his  travels  ;  which  he  accepted  without  any 
determined  plan  for  his  fuiure  life.  During  MrGi-ay's 
travels,  he  wrote  a  variety  of  letters  to  Mr  Weft  and 
to  his  parents,  which  are  printed  with  his  poems ;  and 
when  he  returned,  finding  himfelf  in  narrow  circum- 
ftances,  yet  with  a  mind  indilpofed  for  adive  employ- 
ment, he  retired  to  Cambridge,  and  devoted  himfelf  to 
ftudy.  Soon  after  his  return,  his  friend  Weft  died  : 
and  the  melancholy  imprefled  oh  him  by  this  event  may 
be  ti'aced  in  his  admired  *'  Elegy  written  in  a  country 
churchyard  ;"  which  is  thought  to  have  been  begun, 
if  not  finlflred,  at  this  time  :  though  the  conclution, 
as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  is  certainly  different  from  what 
it  was  in  the  firft  manufcript  copy.  The  firft  impulfe 
of  his  forrow  for  the  death  of  his  friend  gave  birth  to 
a  very  tender  fonuet  in  Englifh,  on  the  Petrarchian 
model ;  and  alfo  to  a  fublime  apoftrophe  in  hexame- 
ters, written  in  the  genuine  ftrain  of  claffical  majefty, 
with  which  he  intended  to  begin  one  of  his  books  Z>e 
Priiuipiis  cogitandi. 

From  the  winter  of  the  year  1742,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  his  principal  refidence  was  at  Cambridge  :  from 
vsrhich  he  was  feldom  abfent  any  confiderable  time,  ex- 
cept between  the  years  1759  •'"^  1762;  when,  on  the 
opening  of  the  Britifti  Mufeum,  he  took  lodgings  in 
Southampton-row,  in  order  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
Hai-leian  and  other  manufcripts  there  depofited,  from 
which  he  made  feveral  curious  extrads,  amounting  in 
all  to  a  tolerable- fized  folio,  at  prefent  in  the  hands  of 
Mr  Walpole. 

About  the  year  1 747,  Mr  Mafon,  the  editor  of  Mr 
Gray's  poems,  was  introduced  to  him.  The  former 
had  written,  a  year  or  two  before,  fome  imitations  of 
Milton's  juvenile  poems,  viz.  A  Monody  on  the  death 
of  Mr  Pope,  and  two  pieces  intitled  //  BelUcofo  and 
//  Pacifico  on  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and  the 
latter  revifed  them,  at  the  i-equeft  of  a  friend.  This 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  intimacy  which  continued 
without  interruption  to  the  death  of  Mr  Gray. 

About  the  year  !  750,  Mr  Gray  had  put  his  laft 
hand  to  his  celebrated  Elegy  written  in  a  country 
church-yard,  and  had  communicated  It  to  his  friend 
Mr  Walpole,  whofe  good  tafte  was  too  much  charmed 

with 
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<rray-  vith  it  to  fuffer  him  to  with-hoM  t"he  fight  of  it  from 
his  acquaintance.  Accordingly  it  was  fhown  about  for 
fome  time  in  manufcript,  and  received  with  all  the  ap- 
plaufc  it  fo  juftly  merited.  At  laft  the  publiQier  of 
one  of  the  magazines  having  obtal-ned  a  furreptitious 
copy  of  it,  Mr  Gray  wrote  to  Mr  Walpole,  defiring 
that  he  would  put  his  own  manufcript  into  the  hands 
cf  Mr  DodH^y,  and  order  him  to  print  it  immediately. 
This  was  the  moil  popular  of  all  our  author's  publica- 
tions. It  ran  through  eleven  editions  in  a  very  fhort 
fpacc  of  time;  was  finely  tranflated  into  Latin  by 
by  Melfrs  Anfty  and  Roberts ;  and  in  the  fame  year 
by  Mr  Lloyd. 

From  July  1759  to  the  year  1762,  he  generally  re- 
filled in  London,  with  a  view,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  of  having  recourfe  to  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  In 
July  1768,  his  grace  the  duke  of  Grafton  wrote  him 
a  polite  letter,  informing  him,  that  his  majefty  had 
been  picaftd  to  offer  to  liim  the  profcfforfhip  of  Mo- 
dern Hiilory  in  the  untveriity  of  Cambridge,  then  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Mr  Laurence  Brocket.  This 
place  was  valuable  in  itfelf,  the  falary  being  400  1.  a- 
year;  but  what  rendered  it  particularly  acceptable  to 
Mr  Grav  was  its  being  given  him  without  any  folici- 
tation.  He  was  indeed  remarkably  difinterefted  in  all 
his  purfuils.  Though  his  income,  before  this  addi- 
tion, was  very  fmall,  he  never  read  or  wrote  with  a 
view  of  making  his  labours  ufeful  to  himfelf.  He  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  of  thofe  few  perfonagcs  in  the 
annals  of  literature,  efpecially  in  the  poetical  clafs, 
who  are  devoid  of  lelf  intereit,  and  at  the  fame  time 
attentive  to  economy  ;  and  alfo  was  among  mankind 
in  general  one  of  thofe  very  few  economifts,  who  pof- 
fefs  that  talent,  untinftured  v/ith  the  flighteft  ftain  of 
avarice.  When  his  circumftanccs  were  at  the  loweft, 
he  gave  away  fuch  fums  in  private  charity,  as  would 
have  done  credit  to  an  ampler  purfc.  But  what  chief- 
ly deterred  him  from  keeking  any  advantage  by  his 
literary  purfuits,  was  a  coitain  degree  of  pride,  which 
led  him  to  defpife  tke  idea  of  being  thought  an  author 
by  profelTion. 

However,  it  is  probable,  that  early  in  life  he  had 
an  intention  of  publifhing  an  edition  of  Strabo  ;  for 
his  papers  contain  a  great  number  of  notes  and  geo- 
graphical difquiiitions  on  that  author,  particulaily 
with  refpeft  to  that  part  of  Afia  which  comprehends 
Peifia  and  India.  I'he  indefatigable  pains  which  he 
took  with  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  the  quantity  of 
critical  as  well  as  explanatory  obfcrvations  which  he 
has  left  upon  almoft  every  part  of  his  works,  plainly 
indicate,  that  no  man  in  Europe  was  better  prepared 
to  publifli  and  illuflrate  that  phllofopher  than  Mr 
Gray.  Another  work,  on  which  he  bellowed  uncom- 
mon labour,  was  the  Anthologia.  In  an  interleaved 
copy  of  that  coUeftion  of  Greek  epigrams,  he  has  tran- 
fcribed  feveral  additional  ones,  which  he  fcledled  in  his 
€Xtenfive  reading  ;  has  inferted  a  great  number  of  cri- 
tical notes  and  emendations,  and  fubjoined  a  copious 
index.  But  whether  he  intended  this  performance  for 
the  prefs  or  not,  is  uncertain.  The  only  work  which 
he  meditated  upon  with  this  direft  view  from  the  be- 
ginning was  a  hiflory  of  Englifn  poetry,  upon  a  plan 
fl<etched  out  by  Mr  Pope.  He  has  mentioned  this 
nimfelf  in  an  advertifement  to  thofe  three  fine  imita- 
tions of  Norfe  and  Welch  poetry,  which  he  gave  the 
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world  in  the  lad  edition  of  his  poems.  But  after  he 
had  made  fome  confiderable -preparations  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  defign,  and  Mr  Mafon  had  offered  him 
his  afTiftance,  he  was  informed,  that  Mr  Warton,  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  was  engaged  in  a  woik  of 
the  fame  kind.  The  undertaking  was  therefore  reliri- 
quifhed,  by  mutual  confent ;  and  fcon  after,  on  that 
gentleman's  defiring  a  fight  of  the  plan,  our  author 
readily  fent  him  a  copy  of  it. 

Among  other  fciences,  Mr  Gray  had  acquired  a 
great  knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture.  He  had  feen 
and  accurately  ftudied  in  his  youth,  while  abroad,  the 
Roman  proportions  on  the  fpot,  both  in  ancient  times, 
and  in  the  works  of  Palladio.  In  his  later  years  he 
applied  himfelf  to  confider  thofe  ftupendous  ftrufiturea 
of  more  modern  date  that  adorn  our  own  country  ; 
which,  if  they  have  not  the  fame  grace,  have  undoubt- 
edly equal  dignity.  He  endeavoured  to  trace  this 
mode  of  building  from  the  time  it  commenced  through 
its  various  changes,  till  it  arrived  at  its  perfeftion  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  ended  in  that  of  Eliza- 
beth. For  this  purpofe,  he  did  not  fo  much  depend 
vrpon  written  accounts,  as  that  iniernal  evidence  which 
the  buildings  themfelves  give  of  their  refpeftive  anti- 
quity; fince  they  conflanlly  furnifh  to  the  well  inform- 
ed eye,  arms,  ornaments,  and  other  marks,  by  which 
their  feveral  ages  may  be  afcertained.  On  this  account 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  heraldry  as  a  prepa- 
ratory fcience  ;  and  has  left  behind  him  a  number  of 
genealogical  papers,  more  than  fufficient  to  prove  him 
a  complete  mafler  of  it.  By  thefe  means  he  ar-iived  at 
fo  very  extraordinary  a  pitch  of  fagacity,  as  to  be  en- 
abled to  pronounce,  at  firfl  fight,  on  the  precife  time 
when  every  particular  part  of  any  of  our  cathedrals  was 
eredted.  But  the  favourite  fludy  of  Mr  Gray  for  the 
laft  ten  years  of  his  life  was  natural  hiflory,  v/hicli  he 
then  rather  refumed  than  began  ;  as  by  the  inilruc- 
tions  of  his  uncle  Antrobus,  he  was  a  confiderablc  bo- 
tanifl  at  15.  The  marginal  notes  which  he  has  left  on 
Linnasus  and  other  writers  on  the  vegetable,  animal, 
and  foffile  kingdoms,  are  very  numerous:  but  the  moft 
confiderable  are  on  Pludfon's  Flora  Anglir.a,  and  the 
tenth  edition  of  the  Sy/lana  Naiura ;  which  latter  he 
interleaved  and  filled  almoft  entirely.  While  employ- 
ed on  zoology,  he  read  Ariilotle's  treatife  on  that  fub- 
jedl  with  great  care,  and  explained  many  difficult  paf- 
fages  of  that  obfcure  ancient  by  the  lights  he  had  re- 
ceived from  modern  naturalifts.  In  a  word,  excepting 
pure  mathematics,  and  the  ftudics  dependent  on  that 
fcience,  there  was  hardly  any  part  of  human  learning 
in  which  he  had  not  acquired  a  competent  flcill,  and 
in  moft  of  them  a  confummate  maftery.  To  this  ac- 
count of  his  literary  character  we  may  add,  that  he 
had  a  fine  tafte  in  paiiiting,  prints,  gardening,  and 
mufic  ;  and  was  moreover  a  man  of  good-breeding, 
virtue,  and  humanity. 

He  died  in  1771;  and  an  edition  of  his  poems,  with 
memoirs  of  his  hfe  and  writings,  were  pubiiflied  in  410, 
in  1775,  by  Mr  Mafon.  This  gentleman,  however, 
inftead  of  employing  his  own  pen  in  drawing  Mr  Gray '3 
charafter,  has  adopted  one  di-awn  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Temple, 
revilor  of  Mamhead  in  Devonfliire,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Bof- 
well ;  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  communi- 
cating it.  *'  Perhaps  (fays  Mr  Temple)  he  was  the 
moil  learned  man  in  Europe.  He  was  equally  acquainted 
P2  with 
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with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts^f  fcience,  and 
that  not  fuperficially  but  thoroughly^.  He  knew  every 
branch  of  hiftory,  both  natural  and  civil ;  had  read  all 
the  original  hillorians  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  : 
and  was  a  great  antiquarian.  Criticifm,  metaphyfics, 
morals,  politics,  made  a  principal  part  of  his  plan  of 
ftudy;  voyages  and  travels  of  all  forts  were  his  favou- 
rite amufement  ;  and  he  had  a  fine  tafte  in  painting, 
prints,  architefture,  and  gardening.  With  fuch  a 
lund  of  knowledge,  his  converfatioa  muft  have  been 
equally  intruding  and  entertaining  ;  but  he  was  aifo 
a  good  man,  a  well-bred  man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  hu- 
manity. There  is  no  charafter  without  fome  fpeck, 
feme  imperfeftion ;  and  I  think  the  greateft  defe6t  in 
his  was  an  affeftation  in  delicacy,  or  rather  effeminacy, 
and  a  vifible  fallidioufnefs,  or  contempt  and  difdain  of 
his  inferiors  in  fcience.  He  alfo  had,  in  fome  degree, 
that  weaknefs  which  difgufted  Voltaire  fo  much  in  Mr 
Xongreve :  though  he  feemed  to  value  others  chiefly 
according  to  the  progrefs  they  had  made  in  knowledge, 
yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  confidered  himfelf  merely 
as  a  man  of  letters;  and  though  without  birth,  or  for- 
tune, or  ftation,  his  defire  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
private  independent  gentleman,  who  read  for  his  a- 
mufcment.  Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  What  fignifies  fo 
much  knowledge,  when  it  produces  fo  little  ?  Is  it 
■worth  taking  fo  much  pains  to  leave  no  memorial  but 
a  few  poems  ?  But  let  it  be  confidered,  that  Mr  Gray 
v/as,  to  others,  at  leaft  innocently  employed  ;  to  him- 
felf, certainly  beneficially.  His  time  paffed  agreeably; 
he  was  every  day  making  fome  new  acquifition  in 
fcience;  his  mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart  foftened,  and 
his  virtue  ftrengthened  ;  the  world  and  mankind  were 
fhown'to  him  without  a  mafic;  and  he  was  taught  to 
confider  every  thing  as  trifling,  and  unworthy  the  at- 
tention of  a  wife  man,  except  the  purfuit  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  praftice  of  virtue  in  that  Itate  wherein 
God  hath  placed  us." 

GRAYLING,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Salmo. 

In  angling  for  this  fifh  your  hook  mufl;  be  armed 
upon  the  flianks  with  a  very  narrow  plate  of  lead,  which 
fhould  be  flendereft  at  the  bent  of  the  hook,  that  the 
bait  (which  is  to  be  a  large  grafhc^pper,  the  uppermoft; 
wing  of  which  mull  be  pulled  off)  may  come  over  to 
it  the  more  eafily.  At  the  point  let  there  be  a  cad- 
bait  in  a  continual  motion.  The  jag-tail,  which  is  a 
worm  of  a  pale  flefli-colour,  with  a  yellow  tag  on  its 
tail,  is  an  excellent  bait  for  the  grayling  In  March  and 
April. 

GREASE,  a  fwelling  and  gourdinefs  of  the  legs 
of  a  horfe.    See  Farriery,  §  xxxvi. 

GREAT,  a  term  of  comparifon,  denoting  a  thing 
to  have  more  extenfion  than  fome  other  to  which  it  is 
referred.  Thus  we  fay,  a.  great  (pcictt,  great  diftance, 
^  great  figure,  z  great  body,  &c. 

Great  is  likewife  ufed  figuratively  in  matters  of 
morality,  &c.  to  fignify  ample,  nobl";,  elevated,  extra- 
ordinary, important,  &c.  Thus  we  fay,  Shakefpeare 
was  a  great  genius.  Da  Viqci  a  great  painter,  Galileo 
a  great  philofypher,  Boffu  a  great  critic,  &c. 

Great  is  alfo  a  title  or  quahty  appropriated  to  cer- 
tain princes  and  other  illullrious  perfonages.  Thus 
we  fay,  the  great  Turk,  the  great  Mogul,  the  great 
<jham  of  Tartary,  the  great  duke  of  Florence,  &c. 

Great  is  alfo  a  furname  bellowed  on  feveral  kings 
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and  emperors.  Thus  we  fay,  Alexander  the  great ; 
Cyrus  the  great;  Charles  the  great,  or  Charlemagne  j 
Heary       great  of  France,  &c. 

Great  is  alfo  applied  to  feveral  ofiicers  who  have 
pre-eminence  over  others.  Thus  we  fay,  the  lord 
great  chamberlain;  tht  great  marflial  of  Poland,  &c. 

GREA  TER  tone,  in  mufic.    See  Tone. 

GREAVES  (John),  an  eminent  phyfician  and  an- 
tiquary, was  the  eldell  fon  of  John  Greaves  redtor  of 
Colemore,  near  Alrcsford  in  Hampfhire,  and  born  in 
1602.  He  was  educated  at  Baliol  College  in  Oxford, 
from  which  he  removed  to  Merton.  He  was  after- 
wards, on  the  foot  of  his  great  merit,  chofen  geo- 
metry profelTor  of  Grefham  college.  His  ardent  thirft 
of  knowledge  foon  carried  him  into  feveral  parts  of 
Europe,  where  be  eagerly  feized  every  opportunity  of 
improving  it.  His  next  voyage  was  into  tlie  eaftern 
countries ;  where  nothing  remarkable  in  the  heavens, 
earth,  or  even  fubterraneous  places,  feems  to  have 
efcaped  his  nice  obfervation.  He,  with  indefatigable 
indudry,  and  even  at  the  peril  of  his  fife,  coliedled 
a  confiderable  number  of  Arabic,  Perfic,  and  Greek, 
manufcripts,  for  archbifhop  Laud.  Of  thefe  he  well 
knew  the  value,  as  he  was  a  mafter  of  the  languages 
in  which  they  were  written.  He  alfo  colleded  for 
that  prelate  many  oriental  gems  and  coins.  He  took 
a  more  accurate  furvey  of  the  pyramids  than  any  tra- 
veller who  went  before  him.  On  his  return  from  the 
Eaft,  he  vifited  feveral  parts  of  Italy  a  fecond  time. 
During  his  Hay  at  Rome,  he  made  a  particular  inquiry 
into  the  true  ft;ate  of  the  ancient  weights  and  niealurts. 
Soon  after  he  had  finifhed  his  fecond  voyage,  he  was 
chofen  Savilian  profeffor  of  ailronomy  at  Oxford.  He 
was  eminently  qualified  for  this  profciforOiip,  as  the 
works  of  ancient  and  modern  ailronomers  were  fauii- 
har  to  him.  His  books  relating  to  oriental  learning, 
his  Pyramidographia,  or  a  defcription  of  the  pyiamids 
^"  •''^gyP^'  his  Epocha  Cekbriores,  and  other  curious 
and  ufeful  pieces,  of  which  Mr  Ward  has  given  us  a 
catalogue,  fhowhim  to  have  been  a  great  man.  Thofe 
which  he  intended  to  publlili  would  have  fliown  him 
to  be  a  greater;  but  he  was  flopped  in  his  great  career 
by  death  in  1 652. 

GREBE,  in  ornithology.  See  Colymbus. 
GREtiCE,  the  prefent  Rumelia,  and  in  many  re- 
fpeds  one  of  the  mofl  defervediy  celebrated  countries 
in  the  world,  was  anciently  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Macedonia  and  the  river  Stryinon;  on  the  well  by  the 
Ionian  fea  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  oa 
the  eaft  by  the  Egean  fea  and  Archipelago.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  Strymon,  by  which  it  was  parted  from 
Thrace,  to  the  promontory  of  Tenarus,  the  fouth.nofl 
point  of  the  Peloponnefus,  now  the  Morea,  about  6° 
20' of  latitude,  or  nearly  440  Englilh  miles,  and  in 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  about  359  miles. 

The  general  names  by  which  itie  inhabitants  of  this 
country  were  known  to  the  ancients  were  thofe  of 
Graioi,  or  Graicoi,  from  whence  the  name  of  Greece  is 
plainly  derived.  Thefe  names  are  thought  to  come  from 
Ghccus,  the  father,  or  (according  to  fome)  ihe  fon,  of 
ThefTalus,  who  gave  name  to  Theffaly  ;  but  fome  mo- 
dern critics  choofe  to  derive  it  from  Ragau,  the  fame 
with  Reii,  the  fon  of  Peleg,  by  the  tranipofition  of  a 
letter  to  loften  the  found. — Thefe  names  were  after- 
wards changed  for  Achei  and  Hellenes  ;  the  firft,  as. is 

fuppofed, 
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Greece,  fappofed,  from  jlchaus,  the  fon  of  Xuthus,  the  fon  of 
Hellen,  and  father  of  Ion  ;  or,  according  to  the  fable, 
the  fon  of  Jupiter:  the  other  from  Hellen,  above-men- 
tioned, the  fon  of  Deucalion,  and  father  of  Dorus, 
from  wliom  came  the  Dores,  afterwards  a  famous  na- 
tion among  the  Greeks.  — Another  name  by  which  the 
Greeks  were  known  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  was 
that  of  Pelafg'i,  which  the  Arcadians,  the  moll  ancient 
people  in  Greece,  deduced  from  their  pretended  foun- 
der Pelafgus  ;  who  is  faid  to  have  got  fuch  footing  in 
Peloponnefus,  that  the  whole  peninfula  from  him  was 
called  Pelafgia.  <  But  the  moft  ancient  name  of  all  is 
univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  that  of  lones,  which 
the  Greeks  themfelves  derived  from  Ion  the  fon  of 
Xuthus ;  or,  as  the  fable  hath  it,  of  Apollo,  by  Cre- 
ufa  the  daughter  of  Erichtheus  the  grandfon  of  Deu- 
calion. Jofephus,  however,  affirms,  that  their  origi- 
nal is  of  much  older  date  ;  and  that  Javan,  the  fon  of 
Japhet,  and  grandfon  of  Noah,  was  the  firft  who 
peopled  thefe  countries;  which  Bochart  hath  alfo  ren- 
dered very  probable.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  among 
the  Greeks  themftlves,  only  the  Atheniana,  and  fuch 
colonics  as  fprung  from  them,  were  called  lones  :  but 
it  is  aifo  plain  beyond  exception,  that  other  nations 
gave  this  name  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greece  in  the  firll  ages,  even 
by  the  confcfTion  of  their  own  hlftorians,  appear  to 
liavebecn  favages  fcarce  a  degree  removed  from  brutes. 
They  lived  indifftrently  on  every  fruit,  herb,  or  root 
that  came  in  their  way  ;  and  lay  either  in  the  open 
fields,  or  at  belt  (heltered  themfelves  in  dens,  caves, 
End  hollow  trees;  the  country  itfelf  in  the  mean  time 
remaining  one  continued  uncultivated  defart.— Thefirft 
improvement  they  made  in  their  way  of  living,  was 
the  exchanging  of  their  old  food  for  the  more  whole- 
fome  acorns,  building  huts  for  themfelves  to  fleep  in, 
and  covering  their  boJies  with  the  ficins  of  bealls.  For 
all  this,  it  feeiiis,  they  were  beholden  to  Pelafgius  a- 
bove-mentioned  (fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  Peleg  fpoken 
of  in  Scripture),  and  who  was  highly  reverenced  by 
them  on  that  account. —  This  reformation  in  their  way 
of  life,  hrwever,  it  feems  wrought  none  in  their  man- 
ners. On  the  contrary,  they  who  had  nothing  to  fight 
for  but  a  hole  to  fleep  in,  began  now  to  envy  and  rob 
o^e  another  of  thefe  flender  acquifitions.  This,  in 
procefs  of  time,  put  them  under  a  neceffity  of  joining 
themfelves  into  companies  under  fome  head,  that  they 
might  either  more  fafely  plunder  their  neighbours, 
or  preferve  what  they  had  got.  Laws  they  had  none, 
except  that  of  the  fword :  fo  that  thofe  only  lived  in 
fafety  who  inhabited  the  moft  barren  and  craggy  pla- 
ces; and  hence  Greece  for  a  long  time  had  no  fettled 
inhabitants,  the  weakeft  being  always  turned-  out  by 
the  llrongeft.  Their  gigantic  fize  and  ftrength,  if  we 
may  believe  Plutarch,  added  fo  much  to  their  infoLnce 
and  cruelty,  that  they  feemed  to  glory  in  committing 
the  greateft  afts  of  violence  and  barbarity  on  thole 
that  unhappily  fell  into  their  hands. 

The  next  advance  towards  civilization,  was  their 
formipg  themfelves  into  regular  focieties,  to  cultivate 
the  lands,  and  build  themfelves  towns  and  cities  for- 
their  fafety.  Their  original  barbarity  and  mutual  vio- 
lences againft  each  other  naturally  prevented  them  from 
uniting  as  one  nation,  or  even  into  any  confiderable 
community  :  and  hence  the  great  number  of  Hates  in- 
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to  which  Greece  was  originally  divided.  The  moH 
remarkable  of  thefe  fmall  principalities  mentioned  in 
hiftory  are  the  following  :  In  Peloponnefus  were  thofe 
of  Sicyon,  Argos,  and  Mellenia,  Achala  Propria, 
Arcadia,  and  Laconia.  In  Grecia  Propria  (that 
part  of  Greece  which  lay  without  Peloponnefus),  were 
thofe  of  Attica,  Megara,  Boeotia,  Locris,  Epichne- 
midia,  Doris,  Phocis,  Locris,  Ozolzea,  and  ^tolia. 
In  Epirus  were  the  Moloffi,  Amphilochi,  Cafiiopasi, 
Drosopes,  Chaoces,  Threfpotii,  Almeni,  and  Acar- 
nani.  In  Thelfaly  were  thofe  ^of  Theifahotis,  Efti- 
otis,  Pelafgiotis,  Magnefia,  and  Phthia. — All  thefe 
have  at  one  time  or  other  been  feverally  governed  by 
kings  of  their  ow^n,  though  we  only  find  the  names  of 
many  of  them  mentioned  in  the  hiftories  of  the  more 
confiderable  kingdoms  of  Sparta,  Attica,  Thebes, 
&c. — The  eredlion  of  thefe  kingdoms,  however,  for 
fome  time,  did  not  much  alter  the  cafe  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  new  kingdoms  plundered  and  deftroyed 
one  another  without  mercy.  Attica  was  the  only  place 
in  any  degree  free  from  thefe  incurfions,  becaufe  it 
was  naturally  deflitute  of  every  thing  that  could  in- 
vite a  plundering  enemy  ;  but  thofe  cities  fared  much 
worfe  which  were  fituated  on  the  fea-coafts  ;  becaufe 
they  were  in  continual  danger  of  being  plundered  ei- 
ther by  fea  or  land  :  for  pirates  at  that  time  did  not 
Lfd  iiiftiT  all  thofe  feas  than  robbers  did  the  land.  And 
tiiis  v.  ab  one  main  caufe  why  moll  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  Greece  were  fituated  at  fome  confiderable  diftance 
from  the  flioi  e  ;  but  even  in  thefe,  as  all  their  fafety 
confifttd  in  the  refiftance  they  could  make  againft  an 
invader,  their  inhabitants  were  under  a  neceffity  of  go- 
ing conftantly  armed,  and  being  ever  on  their  guaid, 

Anoth-er  mifchief  arifing  from  thefe  continual  pira- 
cies and  robberies  was,  that  they  occafioned  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  lands  to  lie  uncultivated,  fo  tiiat 
the  people  only  planted  and  fowed  as  much  as  was 
baicly  necelTary  for  their  prefent  fupport  ;  and  where 
there  was  fuch  an  univerfal  negledl  of  agriculture, 
there- could  be  as  little  room  for  any  difcoveries  in  o- 
ther  ufeful  arts  and  trades.  Hence,  when  other  na- 
tions, as  the  Jews,  Egyptians,  Midianites,  Phoenici- 
ans, &c.  had  improved  themfelves  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree, the  Greeks  feem  to  have  been  utter  ftrangers  to 
every  ufeful  art. 

During  this  period  of  favage  barbarity,  the  moft 
renowned  Grecian  heroes,  as  Hercules,  Thcfeus,  &c. 
performed  their  exploits  ;  which,  however  exaggera- 
teil  by  poetic  fiction,  no  doubt  had  a  foundation  in 
truth.  Some  indeed  are  of  opinion  that  the  Grecian 
heroes  are  entirely  fictitious,  and  their  exploits  de- 
rived from  thofe  of  the  Hebrew  worthies,  fuch  as  Sam- 
fon,  Gideon,  &c.  Yet,  confidering  the  extreme  de- 
gree of  barbarity  which  at  that  time  prevailed  through- 
out Greece,  it  feems  not  at  all  improbable  that  fome 
perfons  of  extraordinary  ftrength  and  courage  might 
undertake  the  caufe  of  the  opprcffed,  and  travel  about 
like  the  more  modern  knights  errant  in  (jueft  of  ad- 
ventures. 

The  firft  expedition  in  which  we  find  the  Greeks 
united,  was  that  againft  Troy,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  recited  under  the  article  Troy.  Their  fuccefs 
here  (which  happened  about  1184  B.  C.)  coft  them 
very  dear  ;  vaft  numbers  of  their  braveft  warriors  be- 
ing fiain  ;  great  nunribers  of  the  furvivors  being  caft 
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^iway  in  tlicir  return  ;  and  many  of  thofe  who  .had  the  from  joining  In  any  ff^IId  plan  for  the  recovery  of  their 

good  luck  to  get  back  again,  being  foon  after  niur-  liberties,  and  hence  they  continued  to  bejapprefied  by  * 

dered,  cr  driven  out  of  their  country.    It  is  probable,  Alexander's  fucceflbrs,  or  other  tyrants,  till  Aratus, 

however,  that  their  having  llaid  for  fuch  a  long  time  an  Achaean,  about  268  B.C.  forntied  a  defign  of  fet- 

in  Afia,  might  contribute  to  civihze  the  Greeks  fome-  ting  his  country  free  from  thefe  opprefTors.    He  per- 

what  fooner  than  what  they  otherwife  would  have  funded  a  nunnber  of  the  fmall  republics  to  enter  into  a 

been  ;  and  accordingly  from  this  time,  we  find  their  league  for  their  own  defence,  which  was  called  the 

hiftory  fomewhat  lefs  obfcure,  and  as  it  were  begin-  Achean  league  ;  and  notwithrtanding  that  the  repu- 

ing  to  emerge  out  of  darknefs.  The  continual  wars,  in-  blics,  taken  fi ugly,  had  very  little  Rrength,  they  hot 

deed,  in  which  they  were  engaged  among  themfelves,  only  maintained  their  independency,  but  foon  becam.e 

no  doubt,  for  a  long  time,  prevented  them  from  ma-  formidable  when  united.    This  affoclation  continued 

king  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  thofe  arts  in  which  to  become  daily  more  and  more  powerful;  but  received 

they  afterwards  made  fo  great  progrefs.    Thefe  wars,  a  fevere  check  from  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  which 

•which  indeed  never  ceafed  as  long  as  the  Greeks  pre-  obliged  them  to  call  in  Antigonus  to  their  afiiftance. 
ferved  their  liberty,  rendered  them  brave,  and  flcilltd  -  This  prince  overcame  Cleomenes  at  the  battle  of  Sel- 

in  the  military  art,  above  all  other  nations;  but  at  the  lafia,  and  afterwards  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Sparta, 

fame  tinre  they  effectually  prevented  them  from  making  Thus  he  became  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  the 

perm.sncnt  conquefts,  and  confined  them  within  the  one  he  had  conquered,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Gre- 

bounds  of  their  own  country;  while  the  different  ffates  cian  liberties  was  incomplete. 

V.  ere  one  way  or  other  fo  equally  balanced,  that  fcarce       Soon  after  this,  the  Gfeeks  began  to  feel  the  weight 
one  of  them  was  able  perfeftly  to  fubdue  another.  The  of  a  power  more  formidable  than  any  which  they  hiad 
Spartans,  however,  having,  with- great  difficulty,  re-  yet  experienced  ;  namely,  that  of  the  Romans.  That 
duced  the  kingdom  of  Mcffene,  and  added  its  terri-  infidious  and  haughty  republic  firft  intei-meddled  wlih 
tories  to  their  own,  became  the  leading  people  in  the  Grecian  affairs,  under  pretence  of  fetting  them  at 
'  Greece.    Their  fuperlority  was  long  difputed  by  A-  liberty  from  the  opprefiion  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
thens  ;  but  the  Peloponnefian  war  at  laft  determined  This,  by  a  proper  union  among  them.felves,  they  might 
that  point  in  favour  of  the  Spartans,  when  the  city  have  accomplilhed  :  but  in  this  they  acted  as  though 
of  Athens  was  taken,  and  its  walls  demoliflied  by  Ly-  they  had  been  infatuated  ;  receiving  with  the  utmoft 
fander  the  Spartan  general.    See  Attica,  vP  164.  joy  the  decree  of  the  Roman  conful,  who  declared 
—  By  the  battle  of  Leu6lra,  the  Spartans  loft  that  them  free;  without  confidering,  that  he  who  had  thus 
fuperlority  which  they  had  maintained  for  500  years,  given  them  liberty,  might  take  it  away  at  his  pleafure. 
and  which  now  devolved  on  the  Thebans.    After  the  This  leffon,  however,  they  wei-e  foon  taught,  by  the 
deith  of  Epaminoudas,  the  celebrated  Thcban  gene-  total  reduAIon  of  their  country  to  a  Roman  province; 
ral,  however,  as  no  perfon  was  found  poffeffed  of  his  yet  this  can  fcarce  be  called  a  misfortune,  v/hen  we 
abilities,   the  Thebans  were  again  obliged  to  yield  look  back  to  their  hiilory,  and  confider  their  outra- 
tiie  fuperlority  to  the  Spartans.     But  by  this  time  ges  upon  one  another:  nor  can  we  fympathife  with 
the  Greeks  had  become  acquainted  with  the  luxuries  them  for  the  lofs  of  that  liberty  which  they  only  made 
and  elegancies  of  life  ;  and  all  the  rigour  of  their  ori-  ufe  of  to  fill  theli  country  with  flaughtt  r  and  blood- 
ginal  laws  could  not  prevent  them  from  valuing  thefe  fhed.     After  their  conquefl:  by  the  Romans,  they 
as  highly  as  other  people.    This  did  not  indeed  abate  made  no  united  effort  to  recover  their  liberty.  They 
their  valour,  but  it  heightened  their  mutual  animofi-  continued  in  quiet  iubjettion  till  the  beginning  of 
ties;  at  the  fame  time  that,  for  the  fake  of  a  more  ea-  the  15th  centmy.     About  that  time,  they  began 
fy  and  comfortable  life,  they  became  more  difpofed  to  to  fuffer  under  tiie  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  and  iheir 
fubmit  to  a  matter.    The  Perfians,  whofe  power  they  fuffcrings  were  completed  by  the  taking  of  Conftanti- 
had  long  dreaded,  and  who  were  unable  to  refift  them    nople  in  1453.    Since  that  time,  they  have  groaned 
by  force  of  arms,  at  laft  found  out  (by  the  advice  of  under  the  yoke  of  a  moft  defpotic  government;  fo  that 
Alciblades)  the  proper  method  of  reducing  the  Gre-  all  traces  of  their  former  valoitr,  ingenuity,  and  learn- 
cian  power;  namely,  by  aflilb'ng  them  by  turns,  and  ing,  are  now  in  a  manner  totally  exiinft. 
fupplying  one  ftate  with  money  to  fight  agalnft  another,       Modern  Greece  comprehends  Macedonia  ;  Albania, 
tlH  they  fhould  all  be  fo  much  reduced,  that  they  now  called  ^rwjw/;  Epirus ;  Theffa'y,  x^o^f^  yana;  K- 
.might  become  an  eafy  prey.    Thus  the  Greeks  were  chaia,  now  Livadia;  the 'Pc\oponut(us,  now  AJorea;  to- 
weakened,  though  the  Perfians  did  not  reap  any  bene-  gether  with  the  iflands  on  Its  coaft,  and  in  the  Archi- 
fit  from  their  weaknefs.    Philip  of  Macedon  entered    pelago.    The  continent  of  Greece  is  feated  betwixt 
into  the  fame  political  views;  and  partly  by  intrigue,    the  36th  and  43d  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  be- 
partly  by  force,   got  himt'elf  declared    Generalifli-    tween  the  19th  and  27th  degrees  of  longitude,  eaffc 
mo  of  Greece.    His  fucceffor  Alexander  the  Great    of  London.    To  the  north  it  is  bounded,  by  Bulga- 
compleled  their  fubjeftlon;  and  by  deftroying  the  ci-    ria  and  Servia,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  ridge 
ty  of  Thebes,  and  exterminating  its  inhabitants,  ftruck    of  mountains;  to  the  fouth,  by  the  Mediterranean  fea; 
fuch  a  terror  throughout  Greece,  that  he  was  as    to  the  eaft,  by  Romania  and  the  Archipelago;  and  co 
fully  obeyed  by  all  the  ftates  as  by  any  of  the  reft  of   the  weft,  by  the  Adriatic,  or  gulph  of  Venice.  Its 
his  fubjefts.  *  During  his  abfence  in  Perfia,  however,    length  is  faid  to  be  about  400  miles,  and  its  utraoft 
they  attempted  to  lhake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  but    breadth  about  350  miles.    The  air  is  extremely  tem- 
werc  quelled  by  his  general  Antipatei-.    The  news  of   perate  and  healthy:  and  the  foil  fruitful,  though  badly 
Alexander's  death  was  to  them  a  matter  of  the  utmoft    cultivated  ;  yielding  corn,  wine,  delicious  fruits,  and 
joy  ;  but  their  ruutual  animofitlcs  prevented  them    abounding  with  cattle,  fowls,  and  venifon.    As  to  re- 
ligion. 
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llgibn,  Chrlftianity  was  planted  in  Greece  foon  after 
the  death  of  our  Saviour,  and  flcuriflied  there  for  many 
ages  in  great  purity  ;  but  lince  the  Greeks  became 
fubjeft  to  the  Turkilli  yoke,  they  have  funk  into  the 
moil  deplorable  ignorance,  in  confequence  of  the  flavery 
and  thraldom  under  which  they  groan,  and  their  re- 
ligion is  now  greatly  corrupted.    It  is  indeed  little 
better  than  a  heap  of  ridlculoas  ceremonies  and  abfur- 
dities.    The  head  of  the  Greek  church  is  the  patriarch 
of  Conllantinople  ;  who  is  chofen  by  the  neighbouring 
archbifhops  and  metropolitans,  and  confirmed  by  the 
emperor  or  grand  vifn*.    He  is  a  perfon  of  great  dig- 
nity, being  the  head  and  direftor  of  the  eaftern  church. 
The  other  patriarchs  are  thofe  of  Jerufalem,  Antioch, 
and  Alexandria.    Mr  Tournefort  tells  us,  that  the  pa- 
triarchates are  now  generally  fet  to  fale,  and  bellowed 
upon  thofe  who  are  the  higheft  bidders.  The  patriarchs, 
metropolitans,  archbifhops,  and  bilhops,  are  always  cho- 
fen from  among  the  Caloyers  or  Greek  monks.  Before 
the  patriarchs  receive  their  patents  and  the  caftan,  which 
is  a  veil  of  llnfey-woolfey,  or  fome  other  ftulF,  prefented 
by  the  grand  fignior  to  arabaffadors  and  other  perfons 
newly  in  veiled  with  forae  confiderablc  dignity,  they  are 
obliged  to  make  large  prefents  to  the  vizir,  &c.  The 
income  of  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  is  faid  to 
amount  to  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand  guilders,  of  which  he  pays  the  one  half  by  way 
of  annual  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  adding  fix 
thoufand  guilders  bendes  as  a  prefent  at  the  fealt  of 
Bairam.    The  next  perfon  to  a  bifl\op  among  the 
clergy  is  an  archimandrite,  who  is  the  director  of  one 
or  more  convents,  which  are  called  mandren ;  then 
come  the  abbot,  the  arch-prieft,  the  prieil,  the  dea- 
con, the  uiider-deacon,  the  chanter,  and  the  le6lu- 
rer.    The  fccular  clergy  are  fubjedted  to  no  rules,  and 
never  rife  higher  than  high- prieil.    They  are  allowed 
lo  marry  once  ;  but  it  mull  be  with  a  virgin,  and  be- 
fore they  are  ordained.    They  have  neither  glebe  nor 
tythes,  but  depend  on  the  perquifites  that  arife  from 
their  ofiiee  ;  and  they  feldom  preach  but  in  Lent. 
The  Greeks  have  few  nunneries  ;  but  a  great  many  con- 
vents of  monks,  who  are  all  priells,  and,  ftudents 
excepted,  obliged  to  follow  fome  handicraft  employ- 
ment, and  lead  a  very  auflere  life.    The  Greeks  deny 
the  fupremacy  of  the  pope,  and  abhor  the  worfhip 
of  images  ;  but  have  a  multitude  of  pifturcs  of  faints 
in  their  churches,  whom  they  pray  to  as  mediators. 
Their  falls  are  very  fevere.    They  believe  alfo  in  the 
doftrine  of  tranfubflantiation,   and   that   the  Holy 
Gholl  does  not  proceed  from  the  Son.    They  admit 
not  of  purgatory,  fays  Mr  Thevenot  :  but  yet  they 
allow  a  third  place,  where  they  fay  the  bleffed  re- 
main, in  expeftation  of  the  day  of  judgment.  At 
mafs  they  confecrate  with  leavened  bread  ;  and  com- 
municate under  both  kinds,  as  well  laies  as  priells, 
and  as  well  women  and  children  as  men.    When  they 
carry  the  facrament  to  the  fick,  they  do  not  pro- 
llrt.te  themfelves  before  it,  nor  expofe  it  to  be  adored  : 
neither  do  they  carry  it  in  procefiion,  or  have  any 
particular  feall  in  honour  of  it.    Baptifm  is  perform- 
ed among  them  by  plunging  the  whole  body  of  the 
child  thrice  into  water.    Immediately  after  baptifm, 
they  give  it  confirmation  and  the  communion  ;  and 
feven  days  after  that,  it  undergoes  the  ceremony  of 
ablution.    When  a  jwieft  is  married,  among  other  ce- 
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re  monies,  the  bridegroom  and  bride  drink  each  two  Greece, 
glafles  of  wine  ;  then  the  glafs  is  given  to  the  prieil,  <^^eek. 
who  merrily  drinks  off  the  reft  of  the  wine,  and  break- 
ing  the  glafs,  fays,  So  may  the  bridegroom  break  the 
virginity  of  the  bride.  As  to  the  chara6ler  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  they  are  faid  to  be  very  covetous,  hy- 
pocritical, treacherous,  great  pederafts,  and  at  the 
fame  time  revengeful  to  the  higheft  degree ;  but  very 
fuperftitious.  They  are  fo  much  defpifed  by  the  Turks, 
that  thefe  do  not  value  even  a  Greek  who  turns  Ma- 
hometan. The  Turks  are  remarkable  for  their  taci- 
turnity ;  they  never  ufe  any  unneceflary  words  :  but 
the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  talkative  and 
lively.  The  Turks  generally  praAife  what  their  re- 
ligion enjoins,  but  the  Greeks  do  not ;  and  their  mi- 
fery  puts  them  upon  a  thoufand  mean  fhifts  and  fcan- 
dalous  practices,  authorized  by  bad  example,  and 
perpetuated  from  father  to  fon.  The  Greek  women 
have  fine  features  and  beautiful  complexions  :  their 
countenances  ttill  very  much  refemble  thofe  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  flatues. 

GREEK,  or  Grccian,  any  thing  belonging  to 
ancient  Greece. 

The  Greek  language,  as  prcferved  in  the  writings 
of  the  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  as  Homer,  He- 
fiod,  Demofthenes,  Ariftotle,  Plato,  Xenophon,  &c. 
has  a  great  variety  of  terms  and  expreffions,  fuitahle 
to  the  genius  and  occafions  of  a  polite  and  learned 
people,  who  had  a  tafte  for  arts  and  fclences.  In  it> 
proper  names  are  fignificative;  which  is  the  reafon  that 
the  modern  languages  borrow  fo  many  terms  from  it. 
When  any  new  invention,  inftrument,  machine,  or  the 
like,  is  difcovered,  recourfe  is  generally  had  to  the 
Greek  for  a  name  to  it ;  the  facility  wherewith  word* 
are  there  compounded,  affording  fuch  as  will  be  ex- 
preffive  of  its  ufe  :  fuch  are,  barometer,  hygrometer, 
microfcope,  telefcope,  thermometer,  &c.  But  of  all 
fciences,  medicine  moft  abounds  with  fuch  terms ;  as 
diaphoretic,  diagnofis,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrhage,  hy- 
drophobia, phthiils,  atrophy,  &c.  Befidea  the  copt- 
oufnefs  and  fignificancy  of  the  Greek,  wherein  it  ex- 
cels moft,  if  not  all,  other  languages,  it  has  alfo  three 
numbers,  viz.  a  fingular,  dual,  and  plural :  alfo  a- 
bundance  of  tenfes  in  its  verbs,  which  makes  a  variety 
in  difcourfe,  prevents  a  certain  drynefs  that  always  ac- 
companies too  great  an  uniformity,  and  renders  that 
language  peculiarly  proper  for  all  kinds  of  verfe.  The 
ufe  of  the  participles,  of  the  aorift  and  preterite,  toge- 
ther with  the  compound  words  already  mentioned,  give 
it  a  peculiar  force  and  brevity  without  taking  any 
thing  from  its  per,'"picuity. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  affign  the  precife  difference 
between  the  modern  and  ancient  Greek  ;  which  con- 
fifts  in  the  terminations  of  the  nouns,  pronouns,  verbsj^ 
&c.  not  unlike  what  obtains  between  forae  of  the  di- 
ale>fts  of  the  Italian  or  Spanifli.  There  are  alfo  in  the 
modern  Greek  many  new  words,  not  to  be  met  with 
in  the  ancient.  Wc  may  therefore  diftingulfli  three 
ages  of  the  Greek  tongue  :  the  firft  of  which  ends  at 
the  time  when  Conftantinople  becan-ke  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  empire;  the  fecond  lafted  from  that  period 
to  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks;  and  the 
third  from  that  time  to  this. 
Greek  Bible,    See  Bible. 

Greek  Church,  is  that  part  of  the  Cbrillian  churcit 
6  which 
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which  is  eftabhfhed  in  Greece  ;  extending  likewife  to 
fome  other  parts  of  Turky.  See  Greece. —  It  is  thus 
called  in  Europe,  Aila,  and  Africa,  in  contradiftinflion 

.  from  the  Latin  or  Romifh  church;  as  alfo  the  Eaftern 
church,  in  diftinftion  from  the  Weftern. 

The  Romanifts  call  the  Greek  church  the  Greel 

fih'ijm  ;  becaufe  the  Greeks  do  not  allow  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  but  depend  wholly,  as  to  matters  of  reli- 
gion, on  their  own  patriarchs.  They  have  treated  them 
as  fchifmatics  ever  fince  the  revolt,  as  they  call  it,  of 
the  patriarch  Photius. 

Greek  Mcnh  and  Nuns,  of  whatever  order,  confider 
St  Bafil  as  their  founder  and  common  father*  and 
efteem  it  the  higheft  crime  to  deviate  in  the  leaft  from 
his  conftitutions.  There  are  feveral  beautiful  convents 
with  churches,  in  which  the  monks  perform  divine 
fervice  day  and  night.  Some  of  the  monks  are  ccEno- 
bites,  or  live  together,  wear  the  fame  habit,  eat  at  the 
fame  table,  and  perform  the  fame  exercifes  and  employ- 
ments. 

Greek  Orders,  in  architefture,  are  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian  ;  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  two  Latin 
orders,  the  Tufcan  and  Compofite.    See  Order. 

GREEN,  one  of  the  original  prifmatic  colours, 
exhibited  by  the  refradlion  of  the  rays  of  light.  See 
Chromatics  and  Colour. 

Green,  among  painters  and  dyers.  See  Colour- 
Making,  no  27.  and  Dyeing,  n"  93 — 95. 

GREEN-Cloth,  a  board  or  court  of  jultice  held  in  the 
compting-houfe  of  the  king's  houfehold,  compofed  of 
the  Lord  Steward  and  officers  under  him,  who  fit 
daily.  To  this  court  is  committed  the  charge  and  over- 
fight  of  the  king's  houfehold  in  matters  of  juftice  and 
government,  with  a  power  to  correal  all  offenders,  and 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  verge,  or  jurifdi£lion  of 
the  court-royal ;  which  is  every  way  about  ioo  yards 
from  the  laft  gate  of  the  palace  where  his  majcfty 
refides. 

It  takes  its  name,  board  of  green  cloth,  from  a  green 
cloth  fpread  over  the  board  where  they  fit. 

Without  a  warrant  firft  obtained  from  this  court, 
none  of  the  king's  fcrvants  can  be  arrefted  for  debt. 

Clerls  of  the  Green  Cluth  were  two  officers  of  the 
board  of  green  cloth,  who  appointed  the  diet  of  the 
king  and  his  houfehold  ;  and  kept  all  records,  legers, 
and  papers  relating  thereto;  made  up  bills,  parcels,  and 
debentures  for  falaries,  and  provifions  and  neceffaries  for 
the  officers  of  the  buttery,  pantry,  cellar,  &c.  They 
alfo  waited  upon  foreign  princes  when  entertained  by 
his  majefty.    But  this  has  been  lately  abolifhed. 

Green  Finch,  in  ornithology,  the  Englifh  name 
of  the  greenifli  fringilla,  with  the  wings  and  tail  varie- 
gated with  yellow.    See  Fringilla. 

GREEN-Houfe,  or  Confervaicry,  a  houfe  in  a  garden, 
contrived  for  fheltering  and  preferving  the  moft  curious 
and  tender  exotic  plants,  which  in  our  climate  will  not 
bear  to  be  expofcd  to  the  open  air,  efpecially  during 
the  winter  feafon.  Thefe  are  generally  large  and  beau- 
tiful ftru6i:ures,  equally  ornamental  and  ufeful. 

The  length  of  greenhoufes  muft  be  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  plants  intended  to  be  prefervcd  in  them, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  reduced  to  rule  :  but  their 
depth  ftiould  never  be  greater  than  their  height  in  the 
clear  ;  which,  in  fmall  or  middling  houfes,  may  be  16 
or  18  feet,  but  in  large  ones  from  20  to  24  feet  j  and 
144. 
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the  length  of  the  windows  ffiould  reach  from  about  one  Green* 
foot  and  a  half  above  the  pavement,  and  within  the  ^""(c* 
fame  dillance  of  the  cieiing,  which  will  admit  of  a 
corniche  round  the  building  over  the  heads  of  the  win- 
dows. Their  breadth  cannot  be  in  proportion  to  their 
length  ;  for  if  in  the  largell  buildings  they  are  more 
than  feven  or  feven  feet  and  a  half  broad,  they  will  be 
extremely  heavy  and  inconvenient.  The  piers  between 
the  windows  muft  be  as  narrow  as  may  be  to  fupport 
the  building;  for  which  reafon  they  fhould  either  be  of 
ftone  or  of  hard  burnt  bricks.  If  the  piers  are  made 
of  ftone,  they  fhould  be  30  inches  wide  in  front,  and 
floped  off  behind  to  about  1 8  inches,  by  which  means 
there  will  be  no  corners  to  take  off  the  rays  of  the  fun* 
If  they  are  of  brick,  they  will  require  to  be  at  leafl 
three  feet  in  front,  but  they  fhould  be  in  the  fame  manner 
floped  off  behind.  Over  the  greenhou^  may  be  rooms 
for  drying  and  preferving  feeds,  roots,  &c.  and  behind 
it  a  place  for  tools  and  other  purpofes ;  and  both  thefe 
behind,  and  the  rooms  above,  will  be  of  great  ufe  in 
keeping  off  the  frofts,  fo  that  the  wall  between  thefe 
netd  not  be  of  more  than  two  bricks  and  a  half  in 
thickncfs. 

The  floor  of  the  greenhoufe,  which  fhould  be  laid 
either  with  Bremen  fquares,  Purbeck  ftone,  or  flat 
tiles,  muft  be  raifed  two  feet  above  the  furface  of  the 
adjoining  ground,  or  if  the  fituation  be  damp,  at  leaft 
three  feet ;  and  if  the  whole  is  arched  with  low  brick 
arches  under  the  floor,  they  will  be  of  great  fervice 
in  preventing  damps ;  and  under  the  floor,  about  two 
feet  from  the  front,  it  will  be  very  advifable  to  make 
a  flue  of  ten  inches  wide  and  two  feet  deep  ;  this 
fhould  be  carried  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  houfe,  and 
then  returned  back  along  the  hinder  part,  and  there  be 
carried  up  into  funnels  adjoining  to  the  tool-houfe,  by 
which  the  fmoke  may  be  carried  off.  The  fire-place 
may  be  contfived  at  one  end  of  the  houfe,  and  the 
door  at  which  the  fuel  is  put  in,  as  alfo  the  afh-grate, 
may  be  contrived  to  open  into  the  tool-houfe,  and  the 
fuel  being  laid  in  the  fame  place,  the  whole  will  be  out 
of  fight.  Bradley  advifes,  that  the  front  of  green- 
houfes, in  the  colder  parts  of  England,  be  built  in  a 
fwecp  or  femicircle,  fo  that  one  part  or  other  of  it  may 
receive  the  fun's  rays  all  day..  The  ufe  of  fires  muit, 
however,  be  very  fparing  in  this  place  ;  and  it  is  not 
one  winter  in  three  or  four  that  will  require  them  in 
any  part,  only  when  the  weather  is  very  fevere,  and  the 
froil  cannot  well  be  kept  out  any  other  way,  this  is  au 
expedient  that  is  good  to  have.in  readinefs,  as  it  may 
fave  a  whole  houfe  of  plants.  Withinfide  of  the  win- 
dows, in  front  of  the  greenlioufe,  there  fiiould  be  good 
flrong  fiiutters,  made  with  hinges,  to  fold  back  clofe 
to  the  piers,  that  they  may  not  obftruft  the  rays  of 
the  fun.  The  back  part  of  the  houfe  fhould  be  either 
laid  pver  with  ftucco  or  plaftcred  with  mortar,  and 
whitewafhed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frofty  air  from 
penetrating  through  the  walls.  When  the  greenhoufe 
is  wainfcotted,  the  walls  fhould  be  plaftered  with  lime 
and  hair  behind  the  wainfcot,  to  keep  out  the  cold  ; 
and  the  wainfcot,  as  well  as  the  cieiing,  and  every 
part  within  the  houfe,  fliould  be  painted  white,  for 
the  refleftion  of  the  fun's  rays.  There  muft  be  a  num- 
bet  of  treffels  with  forms  of  wood  upon  them,  to  fup- 
port the  pots  of  plants  ;  the  talleft  to  be  placed  hind- 
moft,  the  lovveft  within  four  feet  oTthe  windows:  and 
4  the 
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recti,  the  rows  of  plants  fliould  rife  gradually,  fo  that  the 
heads  of  the  fecond  row  ftiould  be  enth'ely  above  the 
firft  ;  and  behind  them  there  fhoold  be  a  fpace  of  at 
kaft  five  feet,  for  the  convenience  of  watering  the 
plants,  and  for  a  free  circulation  of  air.  It  has  been 
obferved,  that  the  placing  of  the  euphorbiums,  ce- 
reufes,  and  other  fucculent  plants  among  orange-trees, 
and  other  common  greenhoufe-plants,  is  always  deftriic- 
tive  of  them,  by  making  them  receive  an  improper  fort 
of  effluvia,  which  plants  of  that  kind  imbibe  very 
freely.  They  fliould  therefore  be  placed  in  two  wings 
built  at  each  end  of  the  greenhoufe  ;  which,  if  well 
contrived,  will  be  a  great  beauty  as  well  as  ufe  to  the 
building.  Thefe  wings  may  be  made  capable  of  a 
greater  warmth  alfo  by  more  flues,  and  may  be  made 
to  contain  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  for  the  raifing 
many  of  the  tender  plants,  natives  of  warm  climates. 

Whilft  the  front  of  the  greenhoufe  is  exa6lly  fouth, 
one  of  the  wings  may  be  made  to  face  the  fouth-eaft 
and  the  other  the  fouth-weft.  By  this  difpofition  the 
heat  of  the  fun  is  reflecSled  from  one  part  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  other  all  day,  and  the  front  of  the  main 
greenhoufe  is  guarded  from  the  cold  winds.  Thefe 
two  wings  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  maintain  plants 
of  different  degrees  of  hardinefs,  which  may  be  eafily 
effefled  by  the  fituation  and  extent  of  the  fire-place, 
and  the  manner  of  conducing  the  flues :  the  wing  fa- 
ciag  the  fouth-eafl:  is  evidently  the  mofl:  proper  for  the 
warmefl:  ftove  ;  this  may  be  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
partition  of  glafs,  with  glafs-doors  opening  from  one 
divifion  to  the  other.  In  each  of  thefe  there  fliould  be 
a  fire-place,  with  flues  carried  up  againft;  the  back- wall, 
through  which  the  fmoke  fliould  be  made  to  pafs  as 
many  times  the  length  of  the  houfe  as  the  height  will 
admit  of  the  number  of  flues;  for  the  longer  the  fmoke 
is  in  pafling,  the  more  heat  will  be  given  to  the  houfe 
with  a  lefs  quantity  of  fuel.  The  other  wing,  facing 
the  fouth-weft,  fliould  be  divided  and  furnifhed  with 
flues  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  thus  diflferent  degrees 
of  heat  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  feafons  and 
the  particular  forts  of  plants  that  are  to  be  preferved. 
If  there  are  no  flieds  behind  thefe  wings,  the  walls 
fliould  not  be  lefs  than  three  bricks  thick  ;  and  the 
back  part,  having  floping  roofs,  whi.ch  are  covered 
with  tiles  or  flates,  fliould  be  lined  with  reeds,  &c. 
under  the  covering.  The  Hoping  glafles  of  thefe 
houfes  fliould  be  made  to  Aide  and  take  ofi",  fo  that 
they  may  be  drawn  down  more  or  lefs  in  warm  weather 
to  admit  air  to  the  plants  ;  and  the  upright  glafles  in 
front  may  be  fo  contrived  as  that  every  other  may 
open  as  doors  upon  hinges,  and  the  alternate  glafles 
may  be  divided  into  two :  the  upper  part  of  each 
fliould  be  fo  contrived  as  to  be  drawn  down  likefaflies, 
fo  that  eiiher  of  them  may  be  ufed  to  admit  air  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  as  there  may  be  occafion. 

As  to  the  management  of  the  plants  herein,  Morti- 
mer recommends  the  opening  of  the  mould  about  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  fprinkling  a  little  frefli  mould 
in  them,  and  a  little  warm  dung  on  that ;  as  alfo  to 
water  them  when  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  and  curl, 
and  not  oftener,  which  would  make  them  fade  and  be 
fickly  ;  and  to  take  oft"  fuch  leaves  as  wither  and  grow 
dry. 

GREEN-Slchnefs  ( Chlorofis ).    See  Index  fubjoined  to 

MEDfCINE. 
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GsEEN-Sihery  the  name  of  an  ancient  cuftom  within  Greenland, 
the  manor  of  Writtel  in  the  county  of  ElTex  in  England;     '  »' 
which  is,  that  every  tenant  whofe  fore-door  opens  to 
Greenbury  rtiall  pay  an  half-penny  yearly  to  the  lord, 
by  the  name  of  green-Jilver. 

Green- Wax,  is  ufed  where  eftates  are  delivered  to 
the  flieriffs  out  of  the  exchequer,  under  the  feal  of 
that  court,  made  in  green  wax,  to  be  levied  in  the  fe- 
veral  counties.  This  word  is  mentioned  the  43d  ftat. 
Ed.  III.  c.  9.  and  7  Hen.  IV.  c.  4. 

GREENLAND,  a  general  name  by  which  are^^y-g^j. 
denoted  the  moft  eafterly  parts  of  America,  ftretching  Greenland 
towards  the  north  pole,  and  Hkewife  fome  iflands  to defcribed. 
the  northward  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  lying  in 
very  high  latitudes. 

This  country  is  divided  into  Wefl:  and  Eaft  Green- 
land.— Weft  Greenland  is  now  determined  by  our  lateft 
maps  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent  of  America,  though 
upon  what  authority  is  not  very  clear.  That  part  of 
it  which  the  Europeans  have  any  knowledge  of  is 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Baffin's  Bay,  on  the  fouth  by 
Davis's  Staits,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  northern  part  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  country, 
and  fome  parts  of  it  fo  high  that  they  may  be  difcerned 
30  leagues  off  at  fea.  The  inland  mountains,  hills, 
and  rocks,  are  covered  with  perpetual  fnow  ;  but  the 
low  lands  on  the  fea-fide  are  clothed  with  verdure  in 
the  fummer  feafon.  The  coaft  abounds  with  inlets, 
bays,  and  large  rivers  ;  and  is  furrounded  with  a  vafb 
number  of  iflands  of  different  dimenfions.  In  a  great 
many  places,  however,  on  the  eaftern  eoaft  efpecially, 
the  ftiore  is  inaccefiible  by  reafon  of  the  floating  moun- 
tains of  ice.  The  principal  river,  called  Baal,  falls  in- 
to the  fea  in  the  64th  degree  of  latitude,  where  the  firft 
Danifli  lodge  was  built  in  1721  ;  and  has  been  naviga- 
ted above  40  miles  up  the  country. 

Weft  Greenland  was  firft  peopled  by  Europeans  in 
the  eighth  century.    At  that  time  a  company  of  Ice- 
landers, headed  by  one  Ericke  Rande,  were  by  accident 
driven  on  the  coaft.    On  his  return  he  reprefented  the 
country  in  fuch  a  favourable  light,  that  fome  families  Peopled  hy 
again  followed  him  thither,  where  they  foon  became  a  a  colony 
thriving  colony,  and  beftowed  on  their  new  habitation 
the  name  of  Groenland,  or  Greenland,  on  account  of  its^^"*^' 
verdant  appearance.    This  colony  was  converted  to 
Chriftianity  by  a  miffionary  from  Norway,  fent  thither 
by  the  celebrated Olaf,  the  firft  Norwegian  monarch  who 
embraced  the  true  religion.  TJie  Greenland  fcttlement 
continued  to  increafe  and  thrive  under  his  protedion  ; 
and  in  a  little  time  the  country  was  provided  with  many 
towns,  churches,  convents,  bifhops,  &c.  under  the  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  the  archbifliop  of  Drontheim.  A  confider- 
able  commerce  was  carried  on  between  Greenland  and 
Norway;  and  a  regular  intercourfe  maintained  between 
the  two  countries  till  the  year  1406,'  when  the  laft  bi- 
fliop  was  fent  over.   From  that  time  all  correfpondence  ^ 
was  cut  off,  and  all  knowledge  of  Greenland  has  beeufpondenc" 
buried  in  oblivion.  -  with  it  fud- 

Thls  ftrange  and  abrupt  cefTation  of  all  trade  anddenly  cut 
intercourfe  has  been  attributed  to  various  caufes  ;  but"^' 
the  moft  probable  is  the  following.  The  colony,  from 
its  firft  fettlement,  had  been  haraffed  by  the  natives,  a 
barbarous  and  favage  people;  agreeing  ih^cuftoms, 
garb,  and  appearance,  with  the  Efquimaux  found  a- 
bout  Hudfon's  Bay.  This  nation,  called  SchreUlngs, 
Q_  at 
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at  length  prevailed  againft  the  Iceland  fettlers  who  in- 
habited the  weftern  dittrift,  and  exterminated  them  in 
the  14th  century:  infomuch,  that  when  their  brethern 
of  the  eaftern  diftrid  came  to  their  affiftance,  they 
found  nothing  ahve  but  fome  cattle  and  flocks  of  flieep 
tunning  wild  about  the  country.  Perhaps  they  them- 
felves  afterwards  experienced  the  fame  fate,  and  were 
totally  deftroyed  by  thefe  Schrelh'ngs,  whofc  defcend- 
ants  itill  inhabit  the  weftern  parts  of  Greenland,  and 
from  tradition  con'dim  this  conjedture.  They  afiirm 
that  the  houfes  and  villages,  wbofe  ruins  ftill  appear, 
wei-e  inliabited  by  a  nati(?n  of  ftrangers,  whom  their 
anceftors  deilroytd.  There  arc  real'ons,  however,  for 
believing  that  thtre  may  be  lliU  fome  defcendants 
of  the  ancient  Iceland  colony  remaining  in  the  eailern 
diilriift,  though  they  cannot  be  vifited  by  land,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tlupendoui  mountafnsj  perpetually  cover- 
ed with  fnow,  which  divide  the  two  parts  of  Green- 
land; while  they  have  been  rendered  inacceffible  by 
fea,  by  the  vail  quantity  of  ice  driven  from  Spitzber- 
gen,  or  Eaft  Greenland.  One  woull  imagine  that 
there  mult  have  been  fome  confiderable  alteration  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world  fince  the  I5ch  centuty,  fo 
that  the  coaft  of  Greenland  is  now  become  almoit  to- 
tally inacctflible,  though  formerly  vifited  with  very 
little  difficulty.  It  is  aifo  natural  to  alk,  By  what 
means  the  peop'e  of  the  eailcrn  colony  furmounted 
the  above-mentioned  obilacles  when  they  went  to  the 
afPtflance  of  their  weltern  fiiends  ;  how  they  returned 
to  their  own  country  ;  and  in  what  manner  hiftorians 
learned  the  fuccefs  of  their  expedition  ?  Concerning 
all  this  we  have  very  little  fatisfadlory  information. 
All  that  can  be  learned  from  the  moil  authentic  re- 
cords is,  that  Greenland  was  divided  into  two  diilrifts, 
called  IFe/i  Bygd  and  Eajl  Bygd :  that  the  weftern  di- 
vifion  contained  four  pariihes  and  100  villages  :  that 
the  eallern.  diftrldl  was  ftill  more  flourifliing,  as  being 
nearer  to  Iceland,  fooner  fettled,  and  more  frequented 
by  ftiipping  from  Norway.  There  are  alfo  many  ac- 
counts, though  moll  of  them  romantic  and  flightly 
attefted,  which  render  it  probable  that  part  of  the  ea- 
Uern  colony  ftill  fubfills,  who,  at  fome  time  or  other, 
may  have  given  the  imperfedl  relation  above  mention- 
ed. This  colony,  m  ancient  times,  certainly  compre- 
hended twelve  extenfive  parillies,  one  hundred  and 
mnety  villages  ;  a  biftiop's  fee,  and  two  monafteries. 
The  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  diftrift  are  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  this  part,  from  which  they  are  di- 
vided by  rocks,  mountains,  and  deferts,  and  ftill  more 
cffeftually  by  their  apprehenfion  :  for  they  believe  the 
eaftern  GreenlanderS'  to  be  a  cruel,  barbarous  nation, 
that  deftroy  and  eat  ail  ftrangers  who  fall  into  their 
hands.  About  a  century  after  all  intercourfe  between 
Norway  and  Greenland  had  ceafed,  feveral  fliips  were 
fent  fucceffively  by  the  kings  of  Denmark  in  order  to 
jdifcover  the  eaftern  diftrift  ;  but  all  of  them  mifcar- 
ried.  Among  thefe  adventurers,  Mogens  Helnfon, 
after  having  furraouated  many  difUculties  and  dangers, 
got  fight  of  the  land  ;  which,  however,  he  could  not 
approach.  At  his  return,  he  pretended  that  the  ftiip 
was  arrefled  in  the  middle  of  her  courfe  by  certain 
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rocks  of  loadftone  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  The  Greftflhn 
fame  year,  1576,  in  which  this  attempt  Was  made, 
has  been  rendered  remarkable  by  the  voyage  of  Cap- 
tain Martin  Frobiftier,  fent  upon  the  fame  errand  by- 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  Hkewife  defcried  the  land;  but 
could  not  reach  it,  and  therefore  returned  to  England; 
yet  not  before  he  had  failed  fixty  leagues  in  the  ilrait 
which  ftill  retains  his  name,  and  landed  on  feveral  if- 
lands,  where  he  had  fome  communicrition  with  the  na- 
tives. He  had  iikew'ile  taken  poifelTwn  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  Queen  Ehzabeth  ;  and  brought  away 
fome  pieces  of  htavy  black  (tone,  from  which  the  re- 
finers of  Eondon  cxtra6led  a  certain  proportion  of  gold. 
In  the  enfuing  fpring  he  undertook  a  fecond  voyage, 
at  the  head  of  a  finall  fquadron,  equipped  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  public;  entered  the  ftraits  a  fecond  time; 
difcov't-red  upon  an  ifiand  a  gold  and  filver  mine  ;  be- 
ftowed  names  upon  different  bays,  iflands,  and  head- 
lands-, and  brought  away  a  lading  of  ore,  together  whh 
two  natives,  a  male  and  a  female,  whom  the  Englilk 
kidnapped. 

Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  this  voyage,  that  anothsf 
armament  was  fitted  out  under  the  auipices  of  Admirai 
Frobilher,  confiftingof  15  fail,  including  a  Goniidetabk 
number  of  foldiers,  miners,  fmekers.  carpenter'?,  anct 
bakers,  to  psmain  all  the  winter  near  the  mines  in  a 
wooden  fort,  the  different  pieces  of  which  they  carried 
out  in  the  tranfports.  They  met  with  boiiterous  wea- 
ther, impenetrable  fogs,  and  violent  currents  upon  the 
coall  of  Greenland,  which  retarded  their  operation® 
until  the  feafon  was  far  advanced.  Part  of  their  wooderv 
fort  was  loft  at  fea  ;  and  they  had  neither  provifion 
nor  fuel  fufficient  for  the  winter.  The  admiral  there- 
fore determined  to  return  with  as  much  ore  as  he  could 
procure  :  of  this  they  obtained  large  quantities  out  of 
a  new  mine,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Coun- 
tefs  of  Suffex.  They  Hkewife  built  an  houfe  of  Itone 
and  lime,  provided  with  ovens  ;  and  here,  with  a  view 
to  conciliate  the  affedion  of  the  native's,  they  left  a 
quantity  of  fmall  morrice- bells,  knives,  beads,  look- 
ing-glaft'es,  leaden  pictures,  and  other  toysj  togethei? 
with  feveral  loaves  of  bread.  They  buried  the  timbef 
of  the  fort  where  it  could  be  eafily  found  next  year  ; 
and  fowed  corn,  peafe,  and  other  grain,  by  way  of 
experiment,  to  know  what  the  country  would  produce. 
Having  taken  thefe  precautions,  they  lailed  from  thence 
in  the  beginning  of  September  ;  and  after  a  nionth's 
ftormy  palfage,  arrived  in  England :  but  this  noble  d6- 
fign  was  never  profecuted. 

Chriftian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  being  defirous  of 
difcovering  the  old  Greenland  fettlemcnt,  fent  three 
ftiips  thither,  under  the  command  of  Captain  God/ke 
Eindenow  ;  who  is  faid  to  have  reached  the  eaft  coalt 
of  Greenland,  where  he  traded  with  the  favage  inha- 
bitants, fuch  as  they  are  ftill  found  in  the  weftern  di- 
ftrid,  but  faw  no  figns  of  a  civilized  people.  Mad  he 
aftually  landed  in  the  eaftern  divifion,  he  mult  have 
perceived  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  colony,  even  ia 
the  ruins  of  their  convents  and  villages.  Eindenow 
kidnapped  two  of  the  natives^  who  were  conveyed  ta 
Copenhagea;  and  the  fame  cruel  fraud  (a)  was  prac- 

tifed 


(a)  Nothing  can  be  more  inhuman  and  repugnant  to  the  diftates  of  common  juftice  than  this  praAice  of 
tearing  away  poor  creatures  from  their  country,  their  families,  and  connedions:  unlets  we  fuppofe  them  alta- 
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eenland.  tifed  by  other  two  fhips  which  failed  into  Davis's  Straits, 

^        where  they  difcovered  divers  fine  harbours,  and  de- 

hghtful  meadows  covered  wich  verdure.  In  fome  places 
they  are  fald  to  have  found  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
ore,  every  hundred  pounds  of  which  yielded  twenty-fix 
ounces  of  filver.  The  fame  Admiral  Lindenow  made 
another  voyage  to  the  coall  of  Greenland  in  the  year 
1606,  diredting  his  courfe  to  the  wettward  of  Cape 
Farewell.  He  coailed  along  the  Straits  of  Davis;  and 
having  made  fome  obfcrvations  on  the  face  of  the 
country,  the  harbours  and  iflands,  returned  to  Den- 
mark. Carften  Richards,  being  detached  with  two 
(hips  on  the  fame  difcovery,  defcried  the  high  land  on 
the  eailern  fide  of  Greenland ;  but  was  hindered  by 
the  ice  from  approaching  the  fhore. 

Other  expeditions  of  the  fame  nature  have  been  plan- 
ned and  executed  with  the  fame  bad  fuccefs,  under  the 
aufpices  of  a  Danifli  company  of  merchants.  Two 
fliips  returned  from  the  weftern  part  of  Greenland 
loaded  with  a  kind  of  yellow  fand,  fuppofed  to  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  gold.  This  being  affayed 
by  the  goldfmiths  of  Copenhagen,  was  condemned  as 
ufelefs,  and  tbrov/n  overboard  :  but  from  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  this  fand,  which  was  referved  as  a  curiofity, 
an  expert  chemift  afterwards  extrafted  a  quantity  of 
pure  gold.  The  captain,  who  brought  home  this  ad- 
venture, was  fo  chagrined  at  his  difappointment,  that 
he  died  of  grief,  without  having  left  any  dirtfclions 
concerning  the  place  where  the  fand  had  been  difco- 
vered. In  the  year  1654,  Henry  MoUer,  a  rich  Dane, 
equipped  a  veffel  under  the  command  of  David  de  Nel- 
les,  who  failed  to  the  weft  coaft  of  Greenland,  from 
which  he  carried  off  three  women  of  the  country.  O- 
ther  efforts  have  been  made,  under  the  encouragement 
of  the  Danifn  king,  for  the  difcovery  and  recovery  of 
the  old  Iceland  colony  in  Greenland  :  but  all  of  them 
mifcarricd,  and  people  began  to  look  upon  fuch  expe- 
ditions as  w  ild  and  chimerical.  At  length  the  Green- 
•  land  company  at  Bergen  in  Norway,  tranfported  a 
colony  to  the  vi'eftern  coaft,  about  the  64th  degree 
of  latitude  ;  and  thefe  Norwegians  failed  in  the  year 
1712,  aceonipanied  by  the  Reverend  Hans  Egede,  to 
V'hofe  care,  ability,  and  precifion,  we  owe  the  beft 
and  moft  authentic  account  of  modern  Greenland. 
This  gentleman  endeavoured  to  reach  the  eaftern  di- 
ftrift,'Uy  coafting  fouthwards,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
the  States  Promontory  :  but  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
and  continual  ftorms,  obliged  him  to  return  ;  atid  as 
he  could  not  even  find  the  Strait  of  Frobifher,  he  con- 
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eluded  that  no  fuch  place  ever  exifted.  In  the  year  Grceiuud. 
1724,  a  fhip,  being  equipped  by  the  company,  failed  -  '  "V  '"'"^ 
on  this  difcovery,  with  a  view  to  land  on  the  eaft  fide 
oppofite  to  Iceland  ;  but  the  vaft  fhoals  of  ice,  which 
barricadoed  that  part  of  the  coaft,  rendered  this  fcheme 
imprafticable.  His  Danifh  majefty,  in  the  year  1728, 
caufed  horfes  to  be  tranfported  to  Greenland,  in  hope 
that  the  fettltrs  mighi  by  their  means  travel  over  land 
to  the  eaftern  diftrift  ;  but  the  icy  mountains  were 
found  impaffable.  Finally,  lieutenant  Richards,  in 
a  ftiip  which  had  wintered  near  the  new  Danifli  colo- 
ny, attempted,  in  his  return  to  Denmark,  to  land  on 
the  eaftern  ftiore  ;  but  all  his  endeavours  proved  abor- 
tive. 

Mr  Egede  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only  prafticable 
method  of  reaching  that  part  of  the  country,  will  be 
to  coaft  north-about  in  fmall  veffels,  between  the  great 
flakes  of  ice  and  the  fhore  ;  as  the  Greenlanders  have 
declared,  that  the  currents  continually  rufliing  from 
the  bays  and  itilets,  and  running  fouth- weft  wards  along 
the  fliore,  hinder  the  ice  from  adhering  to  the  land  ; 
fo  that  there  is  always  a  channel  opeti,  through  which 
veffels  of  fmall  burden  might  pafs,  efpecially  if  lodges 
were  built  at  convenient  diftances  on  the  ftiore,  for  the 
convenience  and  direction  of  the  adventurers.  ^ 

That  part  of  the  country  which  is  now  vifited  and  Mr  Egede'4 
fettled  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  hes  between  account  of 
the  64th  and  68th  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  thus  jj"^ 
far  it  is  faid  the  climate  is  temperate.  In  the 
fummer,  which  continues  from  the  end  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  September,  the  weather  is  warm  and  com- 
fortable, while  the  wind  blows  eafterly  ;  though  even 
at  this  time  ftorms  frequently  happen,  which  rage  with 
incredible  violence ;  and  the  fea-coafts  are  infefted  with 
fop-8  that  are  equally  difagreeable  and  unhealthy. 
Near  the  ftiore,  and  in  the  bays  and  inlets,  the  low 
land  is  clothed  with  the  moft  charming  verdure  :  but 
the  inland  mountains  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice 
and  fnow.  To  the  northward  of  the  68th  degree  of 
latitude  the  cold  is  prodigioufly  intenfe  ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  Auguft  all  the  coaft  is  covered  with  ice, 
which  never  thaws  till  April  or  May,  and  fometimes 
not  till  the  latter  end  of  June.  Nothing  can  exhibit  a 
more  dreadful,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  more  dazzhng, 
appearance,  than  thofe  prodigious  mafits  of  ice  that 
furround  the  whole  coaft  in  various  forms,  refledling  a 
multitude  of  colours  from  the  fun-beams,  and  caUing 
to  mind  the  enchanted  fcenes  of  romance.  Such  pro- 
fptdts  they  yield  in  calm  weather }  but  when  the  wind 
Q^z  begins 


gether  dcilitute  of  natural  aft'eftion  ;  and  that  this  was  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  poor  Greenlanders,  fome  of 
whom  were  brought  alive  to  Copenhagen,  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conduft,  upon  their  firft  cap- 
ture, and  during  their  confinement  in  Denmark.  When  firft  captivated,  they  rent  the  air  with  their  cries  and 
lamentations  :  they  even  leaped  into  the  fea  j  and,  when  taken  on  board,  for  fome  time  refufed  all  fuftenance. 
Their  eyes  were  continually  turned  towards  thtir  dear  country,  and  their  faces  always  bathed  in  tears. ^  Eyes 
the  countenance  of  his  Danifti  majefty,  and  the  caiefl'es  of  the  court  and  people,  could  not  alleviate  their  grief. 
One  of  them  was  perceived  to  filed  tears  always  when  he  faw  an  infant  in  the  mother's  arms  ;  a  circumftance 
from  whence  it  was  naturally  concluded,  that  he  had  left  his  wife  with  a  young  child  in  Greenland.  Two  of 
them  went  to  fea  in  their  little  canoes  in  hope  of  reaching  Greenland  ;  but  one  of  them  was  retaken.  Other 
two  made  the  fame  atternpt;  but  were  driven  by  a  ftorm  on  the  coaft  of  Schonen,  where  they  were  apprehended 
by  the  ptafants,  and  reconveyed  to  Copenhagen.  One  of  them  afterwards  died  of  a  fever,  caught  in  fifhing 
pearl,  during  the  winter,  for  the  governor  of  Koldlng.  The  reft  lived  fome  years  in  Denmark  ;  but  at  length, 
feeing  no  profped  of  being  able  to  revifit  their  native  country,  they  funk  into  a  kind  of  melancholy  diforder, 
and  expired. 
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Oresnland.  begins  to  blow,  and  the  waves  to  rife  In  vaft  billows, 
the  violent  /hocks  of  thofe  pieces  of  ice  dafliing  againft 
one  another  fill  the  mind  with  horror. — Greenland  is 
feldom  vifited  with  thunder  and  lightning,  but  the. Au- 
rora Borealis  is  very  frequent  and  bright.  At  the  time 
of  new  and  full  moon,  the  tide  rifes  and  falls  upon  this 
coaft  about  three  fathoms ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  fprings  and  fountains  on  fhore  rife  and  fall  with 
the  fiux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean. 

The  foil  of  Greenland  varies  like  that  of  all  other 
mountainous  countries.  The  hills  are  very  barren, 
being  indeed  frozen  throughout  the  whole  year ;  but 
the  valleys  and  low  grounds,  cfpecially  near  the  fea, 
are  rich  and  fruitful.  The  ancient  Norwegian  chro- 
nicles inform  us,  that  Greenland  formerly  produced  a 
great  number  of  cattle  ;  and  that  confiderable  quantities 
of  butter  and  cheefe  were  exported  to  Norway ;  and,  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  excellency,  fet  apart  for  the 
king's  ufe.  The  fame  hiftories  inform  us,  that  fome 
parts  of  the  country  yielded  excellent  wheat ;  and  that 
large  oaks  were  found  here,  which  carried  acorns  as 
big  as  apples.  Some  of  ihefe  oaks  ilill  remain  in  the 
fouthern  parts,  and  in  many  places  the  marks  of 
ploughed  land  are  eafily  perceived.  At  prefent, 
however,^  the  country  is  dettitute  of  corn  and  cattle, 
though  in  many  places  it  produces  excellent  pafture  ; 
and,  if  properly  cultivated,  would  probably  yield  grain 
alfo.  Mr  Egede  fowed  fome  barley  in  a  bay  adjoin- 
ing to  the  Danifh  colony.  It  fprang  up  fo  fall,  that 
by  the  latter  end  of  July  it  was  in  the  full  ear;  but 
being  nipped  by  a  night-froft,  it  never  arrived  at  ma- 
turity. This  feed  was  brought  from  Bergen,  where 
the  fummer  is  of  greater  heat  and  duration  than  in 
Greenland  ;  but  in  all  probability  the  corn  which 
grows  in  the  northern  parts  of  Norway  would  alfo 
thrive  here.  Turnips  and  coleworts  of  an  excellent 
talte  and  flavour  are  alfo  produced  here.  The  fides  of 
the  mountains  near  the  bays  are  clothed  with  wild 
thyme,  which  diffufes  its  fragrance  to  a  great  diftance. 
The  herb  tormentil  is  very  common  in  this  country, 
and  likewife  many  others  not  defcribed  by  the  bota- 
iiifl;s.  Among  the  fruits  of  Greenland  we  number 
juniper-berries,  blue-berries,  bil  berries,  and  bramble- 
berries. 

Greenland  is  thought  to  contain  many  mines  of  me- 
tal, though  none  of  them  are  wrought.  To  the  fonth- 
ward  of  the  Danifh  colony  are  fome  appearances  of  a 
mine  of  copper.  Mr  Egede  once  received  a  lump  of 
©re  from  one  of  the  natives  ;  and  here  he  found  cala- 
mine of  a  yellow  colour.  He  once  fent  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  fand  of  a  yellow  colour,  intermixed  with 
ilreaks  of  vermilion,  to  the  Bergen  company.  They 
probably  found  their  account  In  this  prefent  ;  for  they 
ilefired  him  by  a  letter  to  procure  as  much  of  that 
fand  as  poffible :  but  he  was  never  able  to  find  the 
place  where  he  faw  the  firfl:  fpecimen.  It  was  one  of 
the  fmaUeft  among  a  great  number  of  iflands  ;  and  the 
mark  he  had  fet  up  was  blown  down  by  a  violent 
ftbrm.  Pofiibly  this  might  be  the  fame  mineral  of 
which  Captain  Frobiflier  brought  fo  much  to  England. 
This  country  produces  rock-cryftals  both  red  and 
white,  and  whole  mountains  of  the  a{befl;os  or  incom- 
buftible  flax.  Around  the  colony,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Good  Hope,  they  find  a  kind  of  baftard 
iDerble  of  various  colours,  which  the  natives  form  into 
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bowls,  lamps,  pots,  &c.  All  that  has  been  uid  ofGicenl 
the  fertility  of  Greenland,  however,  muft  be  under-  — v- 
llood  only  of  that  part  which  hes  beween  the  60th 
and  65th  degrees  of  latitude.  The  moll  northern  parts 
are  totally  deftltute  of  herbs  and  plants.  The  wretched 
inhabitants  cannot  find  grafs  in  fuflScient  quantities  to 
ttuff  into  their  fhoes  to  keep  their  feet  warm,  but  are 
obliged  to  buy  It  from  thofe  who  Inhabit  the  more 
fouthern  parts. 

The  animals  which  abound  mofl:  in  Greenland  are, 
rein-deer,  foxes,  hares,  dogs,  and  white  bears.  The 
hares  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  very  fat;  the  foxes 
are  of  different  colours,  white,  greyilh,  and  bluifti  ; 
and  fmaller  than  thofe  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  The 
natives  keep  a  great  number  of  dogs,  which  are  large, 
vvhite,  or  fpeckled,  and  rough,  with  ears  flianding  up- 
right, as  Is  the  cafe  with  all  the  dogs  peculiar  to  cold 
climates.  They  are  timorous  and  ftupid  ;  and  neither 
bay  nor  bark,  but  fometimes  howl  difmally.  In  the 
northern  parts  the  natives  yoke  them  In  fledges; 
which,  though  heavy  laden,  they  will  draw  on  the  Ice 
at  the  rate  of  70  miles  In  a  fliort  winter's  day.  Thefe 
poor  animals  are  very  ill  rewarded  for  their  fervlce  ; 
being  left  to  provide  for  themfelves,  except  when  their 
mailers  happen  to  catch  a  great  number  of  feals.  On 
thefe  occafions  the  dogs  are  regaled  with  the  blood 
and  entrails;  at  other  times  they  fubfift,  like  wild 
beafts,  upon  mufcles  and  berries.  Here  alfo  are  found 
great  numbers  of  ravens,  eagles  of  a  prodigious  fize, 
falcons,  and  other  birds  of  prey  ;  and  likewife  a  kind 
of  linnet,  which  warbles  very  melodioufly.  Whales, 
fword-fifli,  poi-poifes,  &c.  abound  on  the  coaft:s ;  alfo 
holybut,  turbot,  cod,  haddock,  &c.  The  more  dubious 
animals  alfo,  called  mermaids,  fea-ferpents ,  and  kra- 
iens,  faid  to  be  found  on  the  coaft  of  Norwa)-,  are  faid 
likewife  to  dwell  in  thefe  feas.  Mr  Egede  aifures  us, 
that,  in  the  year  1734,  the  fea-ferpent  was  fcen  off  the 
new  Danifli  colony,  and  raifed  its  head  mall- high  above 
the  furface  of  the  water.  See  Kraken,  Mermaid, 
and  Sea-SEKPEMT. 

The  people  who  now  inhabit  the  weflern  coaft  o^j^^^^^^^^  ^ 
Greenland,  and  who,  without  doubt,  are  the  defcen- thrinhabi 
dants  of  the  ancient  Schrellings,  who  exterminated  thetants. 
firfl  Iceland  colony,  bear  a  near  refemblance  to  the 
Samoiedes  and  Laplanders  in  their  perfons,  complexions, 
and  way  of  life.  They  are  fliort,  brawny,  and  inclined 
to  corpulency  ;  with  broad  faces,  flat  nofes,  thick  lips, 
black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  yellowifh  tawney  com- 
plexion. They  are  for  the  moft  part  vigorous  and 
healthy,  but  remarkably  fliort-lived  ;  few  of  them 
reaching  the  grand  climaAeric ;  and  m^ny  dying  in 
their  infancy,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth.  They  are 
fubjcft  to  a  weaknefs  in  the  eyes,  occafioned  by  the 
piercing  winds  and  the  glare  of  the  fnow  In  the  winter- 
time. The  leprofy  is  known  among  them,  but  is  not 
contagious.  Thofe  that  dwell  in  the  northern  parts 
are  miferably  tormented  with  dyfenteries,  rheums,  and 
pulmonary  diforders,  boils,  and  epilepfy.  The  fmall- 
pox  being  imported  among  them  from  Copenhagen  in. 
the  year  1734,  made  terrible  havoc  among  thefe  poor 
people,  who  are  utterly  deftltute  of  any  knowledge  o£ 
the  medicinal  art,  and  depend  entirely  for  afTiflance 
upon  their  angehuts  or  conjurers.  In  their  difpofitions 
the  Greenlanders  are  cold,  phlegmatic,  indolent,  and. 
flow  of  apprehenfion  ;  but  very  quiet,  orderly,  and 
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retn^aiul.  good-nitured.  They  live  peaceably  together ;  and 
■— have  every  thing  in  common,  without  ftrife,  envying, 
or  animofity.  They  are  civil  and  hofpitable,  but  flo- 
venly  to  a  degree  almoft  beyond  the  Hottentots  them- 
felvcs.  They  never  waHi  themfclves  with  water  ;  but 
lick,  their  paws  like  the  cat,  and  then  rub  their  facee 
with  them.  They  eat  after  their  dogs  without  wafli- 
ing  their  difhes  ;  devour  the  lice  which  devour  them  ; 
and  even  lick  the  fweat,  which  they  fcrap';  off  from 
their  faces  with  their  knives.  The  women  wafh  them- 
fclves with  their  own  urine,  which  they  imagine  makes 
their  hair  grow  ;  and  in  the  winter-time  go  out  immedi- 
ately after,  to  let  the  liquor  fix eze  upon  their  flcin.  They 
will  often  eat  their  viftuals  oft  the  dirty  ground,  with- 
out any  velTel  to  hold  them  in  ;  and  devour  rotten  fleHi 
with  the  greateft  avidity.  In  times  of  fcarcity  they  will 
fubfift;  on  pieces  of  old  fl<in,  reeds,  fea-weed,  and  a 
root  called  tisgloronet,  dreffed  with  train  oil  and  fat. 
The  dung  of  rein-deer  taken  from  the  inteftines,  the 
entrails  of  partridges,  and  all  forts  of  oflals,  are  counted 
dainties  among  thefe  fa%'ages  ;  and  of  the  fcrapings  of 
feals  Hons  they  make  delicate  pan-cakes.  At  firft  they 
could  not  taite  the  Danifh  provifions  without  abhor- 
rence ;  but  now  they  are  become  exlrenirly  fond  of 
bread  and  butter,  though  they  flill  retain  an  averfion 
to  tobacco  and  fpirituous  hquors  ;  in  which  particular 
they  differ  from  almofl  all  favages  on  the  face  of  the 
earths 

The  Greenlanders  commonly  content  themfelves 
with  one  wife  ;  who  is  condemned,  as  am.ong  other  fa- 
vage  nations,  to  do  all  the  drudgery,  and  may  be  cor- 
rected, or  even  divorced,  by  the  hufband  at  pleafure. 
Heroes,  however,  and  extraordinary  perfonages,  are  in- 
dulged with  a  plurality  of  wives.  Their  young  wom.en 
are  generally  chafle  and  bafhful ;  but  at  fome  of  their 
fealls,  in  the  midft  of  their  jollity,  a  man  retires  with 
his  neighbour's  wife  behind  a  curtain  made  of  fliins; 
and  all  the  guefts,  thus  coupled,  retire  in  their  turns. 
The  women  think  themfelves  happy  if  an  angekut  or 
prophet  will  thus  honour  them  with  his  carefles.  Thefe 
people  never  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
confanguinity,  nor  is  it  counted  decent  in  a  couple  to 
marry  who  have  been  educated  in  the  fame  family. — 
They  have  a  number  of  ridiculous  and  fuperftitious 
cuflom!,;  among  which  the  two  fullowing  are  the  moll 
remarkable.  While  a  woman  is  in  labour,  the  goflips 
hold  a  chamber-pot  over  her  head,  as  a  charm  to  haflen 
the  delivery.  When  the  child  is  a  year  old,  the  mo- 
ther licks  and  flabbers  it  all  over,  to  render  it,  as  fhe 
imagines,  more  ftrong  and  hardy. 
9  All  the  Greenlanders  hitherto  known  fpeak  the  fame 

I'^ion^^*  language,  though  different  dialefts  prevail  in  different 
c.  parts  of  the  country.    It  abounds  with  double  con- 

fonants ;  and  is  fo  guttural,  that  the  pronunciation 
of  many  words  is  not  to  be  learned  except  by  thofe 
who  have  been  accuflomed  to  it  from  their  infancy. 
The  letters  C,  D,  F,  Q^,  and  X,  are  not  known  in 
their  alphabet.  Like  the  North  Americans,  and  In- 
habitants of  Kamfchatka,  they  have  a  great  number 
of  long  polylyllablcs.  Their  words,  nouns  as  well  as 
verbs,  are  infleCled  at  the  end  by  varying  the  termi- 
nations without  the  help  of  articles  ;  but  their  lan- 
guage being  found  defedlive,  they  have  adopted  a  good 
many  words  from  the  Norwegian  dialeCl.  Notwith- 
ftanding-  the  endeavours  of  t^e  Danifh.  miflionaTies, 
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they  have  no  great  reafon  to  boafl  of  the  profelytes  Greenland 
they  have  made  of  the  natives  of  Greenland.  Thefe  — v~~* 
favages  pay  great  deference  and  refpeft  to  the  Danes, 
whom  indeed  they  obey  as  their  maflcrs,  and  hear 
the  truths  of  the  Chriflian  religion  expounded  with- 
out doubting  the  veracity  of  their  teachers ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  they  hflen  with  the  moft  mortifying  in- 
difference, without  being  in  the  Icaft  influenced  by 
what  they  have  heard.  They  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  and  the  exiilence  of  a  fpirit  whom 
they  call  Torngarfuk }  but  of  whom  they  have  form- 
ed the  moft  ridiculous  notions.  The  Angekuts,  who 
are  fuppofcd  to  be  his  immediate  minifters,  differ  con- 
ceining  the  principles  of-his  exiftence;  fome  affirming 
that  he  is  without  form  or  fliape  ;  others,  that  he  has 
the  fhape  of  a  bear  ;  others,  that  he  has  a  large  hu- 
man body  with  only  one  arm  ;  while  others  afSrm  that 
he  is  no  larger  than  a  man's  finger,  with  many  other 
abfur^ties  of  a  fimilar  kind.  They  have  alfo  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  mythology,  by  which  they  believe  all  the 
demerits  to  be  full  of  fpirits,  from  among  which  every 
one  of  their  prophets  is  fupplied  with  a  familiar  which 
they  name  Torngach^  and  who  is  always  ready  when 
fummoned  to  his  affiflance. 

The  Greenlanders  are  employed  all  the  year  round 
either  in  fifhing  or  hunting.    At  fea  they  purfue  the 
whales,  morfes,  feals,  lifh  for  eating,  and  fea- fowl. 
On  fhore  they  hunt  the  rein-deer  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.    They  drive  thefe  animals,  which  feed 
in  large  herds,  into  a  narrow  circle  or  defile,  where 
they  are  ealily  flain  with  arrows.    Their  bow  is  made 
of  fir-tree,  wound  about  with  the  twifled  fincws  of  a- 
nimals  t  the  itring  is  compofed  of  the  fame  fluff,  or 
of  feal  fl<in  :  the  arrow  is  a  good  fathom  in  lengthy 
pointed  with  a  bearded  iron,  or  a  fharp  bone  ;  but 
thofe  with  which  they  kill  birds  are  blunt,  that  they 
may  not  tear  the  flefh.    Sea- fowls  they  kill  with  lan- 
ces, which  they  throw  to  a  great  dillance  with  fur- 
prifing  dexterity.    Their  manner  of  catching  whales 
is  quite  different  from  that  pra6lifed  by  the  Europe- 
ans.   About  50  perfons,  men  and  women,  fet  out  in 
one  long  boat,  which  is  called  a  kone-loat,  from  kone  ja. 
"  woman,"  becaufe  it  is  rowed  by  females  only.  When, 
they  find  a  whale,  they  ilrike  him  with  harpoons,  to 
which  are  faftened  with  long  lines  fome  feals  flcins- 
blown  up  like  bladders.    Thefe,  by  floating  on  the 
furface,  not  only  difcover  the  back  of  the  whale,  but 
hinder  him  from  diving  under  water  for  any  length  of 
time.    They  continue  to  purfue  him  until  he  lofes- 
ftrength,  when  they  pierce  him  with  fpears  and  lan- 
ces till  he  expires.    On  this  occafion  they  are  clad  in 
their  fpring  coats  confiiling  of  one  piece,  with  gloves, 
boot*,  caps  made  of  feal-fkin  fo  clofely  laced  and  few- 
cd  that  they  keep  out  water.    Thus  accoutred,  they 
leap  into  the  fea  ;  and  begin  to  flice  off  the  fat,  even 
under  water,  before  the  whale  is  dead. — They  have.- 
many  different  ways  of  killing  feals;  namely,  by  ftrik- 
ing  them  with  a  fmall  harpoon  equipped  alfo  with  an 
air-bag  ;  by  watching  them  when  they  come  to  breathe 
at  the  air-holes  in  the  ice,  and  flriking  them  wiih 
fpears  ;  by  approaching  them  in  the  difguife  of  their 
own  fpecies,  that  is,  covered  with  a  feal-flvin,  creep-, 
ing  upon  the  ice,  and  moving  the  head  from,  fide  to, 
fide  as  the  feals  are  accuflomed  to  do.    By  this  flra- 
lagem  the  Greenlander  moves  towards  the  unfuf- 

pcaing. 
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Greenlaftd.  pefting  feal,  and  kills  liira  vvka  a  fpear.  The 
\_.  1  »  Qreenlariders  angle  with  lines  made  of  whale-bone 
cut  very  fmall,  by  means  of  which  they  fucceed 
wonderfully.  The  Greenland  canoe,  hke  that  ufed 
in  Nova  Zembla  and  Hudfon's  bay,  is  about  three 
fathoms  in  length,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  in  breadth.  It  is  coinpofed  of 
thin  rafts  faftened  together^with  the  finevvs  of  ani- 
mals. It  is  covered  with  dreffed  feal-llcins  both  be- 
low and  above,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  only  a  circular 
hole  is  left  in  the  middle,  large  enough  to  admit  the 
body  of  one  man.  Into  this  the  Greenlander  thrufts 
himfelf  up  to  the  waift,  and  fallens  the  flcin  fo  tight 
about  him  that  no  water  can  enter.  Thus  fecurcd, 
and  armed  with  a  paddle  broad  at  both  ends,  he  will 
ventHre  out  to  fea  in  the  moll  ftormy  weather  to 
catch  feals  and  fea- fowl ;  and  if  he  is  overfet,  he  can 
eafily  raife  himfelf  by  means  of  his  paddle.  A  Green- 
lander  In  one  of  thefe  canoes,  which  was  brought 
with  him  to  Copenhagen,  outftripped  a  pinnace  of 
16  oars,  manned  with  choice  manners. — The  kone- 
boat  is  made  of  the  fame  materials,  but  m.ore  durable; 
and  fo  large,  that  it  will  contain  50  perfons  with  all 
their  tackle,  baggage,  and  provlfions.  She  is  fitted 
with  a  malt,  which  carries  a  triangular  fail  made  of 
the  membranes  and  entrails  of  feals,  and  is  mana- 
ged without  the  help  of  braces  and  bowlings.  Thefe 
kones  are  flat  bottomed,  and  fometimes  60  feet  in 
length.  The  men  think  it  beneath  them  to  take 
charge  of  them  ;  and  therefore  they  are  left  to  the 
condu£l  of  the  women,  who  indeed  are  obliged  to  do 
all  the  drudgery,  including  even  the  building  and  re- 
pairing their  houfes,  while  the  men  employ  them- 
Iclves  wholly  in  preparing  their  hunting  implements 
and  fifhing  tackle. 

This  country  is  but  thinly  inhabited.  In  the  win- 
ter time  the  people  dwell  in  huts  built  of  ftone  or 
turf :  on  the  one  fide  are  the  windows,  covered  with 
tlie  Hons  of  feals  or  rein-deer.  Several  families  live 
in  one  of  thefe  houfes,  poiTefling  each  a  feparate  apart- 
ment, before  which  is  a  hearth  with  a  great  lamp 
S»>  placed  on  a  trevit,  over  which  hangs  their  kettle  : 
above  is  a  rack  or  Ihelf  on  which  their  wet  clothes  are 
dried.  They  burn  train-oil  in  their  lamps  ;  and  inllead 
of  wick,  they  ufe  a  kind  of  mofs,  which  fully  anfwers 
the  purpofe.  Thefe  fires  are  not  only  fufficient  to 
boil  their  viftuals ;  but  likewife  produce  fuch  a  heat, 
that  the  whole  houfe  is  like  a  bagnio.  The  door  is 
very  low,  that  as  little  cold  air  as  pofiible  may  be  ad- 
mitted. The  houfe  within  is  lined  with  old  fldns, 
and  furrounded  with  benches  for  the  convenicncy  of 
ftrangers.  In  the  fummer-time  they  dwell  in  tents 
made  of  long  poles  fixed  in  a  conical  form,  covered  in 
the  infide  with  deers  flcins,  and  on  the  outfide  with 
feals  fliins,  dreffed  lo  that  the  rain  cannot  pierce 
them. 

'°  Eaft  Greenland  was  for  a  long  time  confidered  as  a 

?^^"'"'part  of  the  continent  of  Weft  Greenland,  but  is  now 
difcovered  to  be  an  alTemblage  of  iflands  lying  between 
76°  46'  and  80°  30'  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
9*^  and  20°  of  eaft  longitude.  It  was  difcovered  by 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  in  the  1553,  vvho  called  it 
Groenland;  fuppofing  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  weftern 
continent.  In  1595,  it  was  again  vifited  by  WiUiam 
Barentz  and  John  Cornelius,  two  Dutchnaen,  who  pre- 
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tended  to  be  the  original  dlfcoverers,  and  called  the  Grcenlami 
country  Spitzbcrgen,  or  Sharp  Mountains,  from  the  '^■"V" 
many  fharp-pointed  and  rocky  mountains  with  which 
it  abounds.  They  alleged  that  the  coaft  difcovered 
by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  fome  other  country  ; 
which  accordingly  the  Hollanders  delineated  on  their 
maps  and  charts  by  the  name  of  JVUloiighby  Land; 
whereas  in  fa£t  no  fuch  land  ever  exifted  ;  and  long 
before  the  voyage  of  thefe  Di'.tchmcn,  Stephen  Bar- 
rows, an  Engllfh  (hipmafter,  had  coafted  along  a  defo- 
late  country  from  N.  Lat.  78^  to  80'^  i  1',  which  wag 
undoubtedly  Spitzbergen.  The  fea  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  iflands  of  Spitzbergen  abounds  very 
mi^h  with  whales,  and  Is  the  common  refort  of  the 
whale-fifhlng  fhips  from  different  countries,  and  the 
country  itfelf  is  frequently  vifited  by  thefe  (hips ;  but  till 
the  late  voyage  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Phipps,  by  ordei' 
of  his  Majefty,  the  fituation  of  it  was  erroneoufly  laid 
down.  It  was  imagined  that  the  land  ftretched  to  the 
northward  as  far  as  Sz''  of  north  latitude  ;  but  Capt. 
Phipps  found  the  moll  northerly  point  of  land,  called 
Seven  JJlands,  not  to  exceed  80°  30'  of  latitude. 
Towards  the  eaft  he  faw  other  baids  lying  at  a  dlf- 
tance,  fo  that  Spitzbergen  plainly  appeared  to  be 
furrounded  by  water  on  that  fide,  and  not  joined  to 
the  continent  of  Afia,  as  former  navigators  had  fup- 
pofed.  The  north  and  weft  coails  alfo  he  explored, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  faihng  fo  far  to  the, 
northward  as  he  wifhed.  The  coaft  appeared  neither 
habitable  nor  acceflible.  It  is  formed  of  high,  barren, 
black  rocks,  without  the  leaft  marks  of  vegetation  ; 
in  many  places  bare  and  pointed  ;  in  others  covered 
with  fnow,  appearing  even  above  the  clouds.  The 
valleys  between  the  high  cliffs  were  filled  with  fnow 
and  ice.  *'  This  profpe£t,"  fays  Capt.  Phipps,  •*  would 
have  fuggefted  the  idea  of  perpetual  winter,  had  not 
tlie  mildnefs  of  the  weather,  the  fmooth  water,  bright 
fun-fhine,  and  conftant  day-light,  given  a  cheerfulnefs 
and  novelty  to  the  whole  of  this  romantic  fcene.'* 
The  current  ran  along  this  coaft  half  a  knot  an  hour, 
north.  The  height  of  one  mountain  feen  here  waa 
found  by  geometrical  menfuration  to  be  at  one  time 
1503!-  feet,  at  another  1503-,!-  feet.  By  a  baro- 
meter conftrufted  after  De  Luc's  method,  the  height 
was  found  to  be  15884-  feet.  On  this  occafion  Capt. 
Phipps  has  the  following  remarks.  *'  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  great  difference  between  the  geometri- 
cal meafure  and  the  barometrical  according  to  M.  de 
Luc*s  calculation,  which  amounts  to  84.7  feet.  !■ 
have  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Dr  Irvlng's 
obfervations,  which  were  made  with  great  care.  A9 
to  the  geometrical  meafure,  the  agreement  of  fo  many 
triangles,  each  of  -which  muft  have  difcovered  even  the 
fmalleft  error,  is  the  moft  fatisfaclory  proof,  of  its 
correftnefs.  Since  my  return  I  have  tried  both  the 
theodolite  and  barometer,  to  difcover  whether  there 
was  any  fault  In  either  ;  and  find  them,  upon  trial,  as 
I  had  always  done  before,  very  accurate." 

There  is  good  anchorage  in  Schmeerenburgh  har- 
bour, lying  in  N.  Lat.  74°  44'  E.  Long.  9°  50'  45", 
in  13  fathom,  fandy  bottom,  not  faf  fiom  the  fhore, 
and  well  fheltered  from  all  winds.  Clofe  to  this  har- 
bour is  an  ifland  called  Amjlerdam  IJland^  where  the 
Dutch  ufed  formerly  to  boil  their  whale-oil ;  and  the 
remains  of  fome  convcniency  eredied  by  them  for  that 
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eerilahfl.  purpofe  are  ftill  vtfible.  The  DutcK  fliips  ftlU  refort 
to  this  place  fof  the  latter  fccifoh  of  the  whale- fifliery. 
— The  ftone  cibout  this  place  13  chiefly  a  kind  of 
marble,  vphich  dilTolves  eafily  in  the  marine  acid.  There 
were  no  appearances  of  minerals  of  any  kind,  nor  any 
figns  of  ancient  or  modern  volcanoes.  No  infedls,  or 
any  fpecles  of  reptiles,  were  feen,  not  even  the  com- 
mon eaith- worm.  There  were  no  fpvings  oi- rivers  ; 
hut  great  plenty  of  water  was  produced  from  the  fnow 
\i?hich  rhelted  on  the  mountains. 

The  mofi  remarkable  views  which  fhefe  dreary 
regions  prefent  are  thofe  called  Icd'ergs.  They  are 
large  bodies  of  Ice  filling  the  valleys  between  the 
liigh  mountains.  Their  face  towards  the  fea  is  neair- 
ly  perpendicular,  and  of  a  very  lively  light-green 
colour.  One  was  about  300  feet  high,  vvith  a  caf- 
cade  of  water  iffuing  from  it.  The  black  mountains 
on  each  fide,  the  white  fnow,  and  greeniih  coloured 
ice,  compofed  a  very  beautiful  and  romantic  pi6lure. 
Large  pieces  frequently  broke  off  from  the  icebergs, 
and,fell  with  great  noife  into  the  water.  One  piece 
was  obferved  to  have  floated  out  Into  the  bay,  and 
grounded  in  24  fathoms  ;  It  was  50  feet  high  above 
*  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  of  ttie  fame  beautiful 
colour  with  the  iceberg  from  vvhiilr  It  had  feparated. 

't'hefe  Iflands  are  totally  uninhabited,  though  it 
doth  not  appear  but  that  human  creatures  could  fub- 
fill  on  them,  notwithftanding  their  vicinity  to  the  pole. 
Eight  Engllfh  failors,  who  were  accidentally  left  here 
by  a  whale-fifhing  Ihip,  furvivc(^  the  winter,  and  were 
brought  home  next  feafon.  The  Dutch  then  attempt- 
ed to  fettle  a  colony  on  Amfterdam  ifland  above-men- 
tioned ;  but  all  the  people  perifhed,  not  through  the 
feverity  of  the  climate,  but  of  the  fcurvy,  owing  to 
the  want  of  tlrofe  remedies  which  are  now  happily 
difcovered,  and  which  are  found  to  be  fo  effeflual  in 
preventing  arid  curing  that  dreadful  difeafe. — The  late 
account  alfo  of  fix  Ruffian  failors  who  ftaid  four  years 
In  this  Inhofpltable  country,  affords  a  decifive  proof, 
that  a  colony  might  be  fettled  on  Eall  Greenland, 
provided  the  doing  fo  could  anfwer  any  good  purpofe. 

GurENiAh'D  Company.  A  joint  ttock  of  40,000  1. 
was  by  ftatnte  to  be  raifed  by  fubfcribers,  who 
vyere  Incorporated  for  14  years  from  the  firft  of 
OAober  16^93,  arid  the  company  to  ufe  the  trade  of 
catching  whales,  &c.  into  and  from  Greenland,  and 
the  Greenland  feas  ;  they  may  make  bye-laws  for  the 
government  of  the  perfons  employed  in  their  fliips, 
5cc.  Stat.  4  and  5  III.  cap.  17.  This  company 
was  farther  encouraged  by  parliament  In  1696;  but 
partly  by  unfliilful  management,,  and  partly  by  real 
Ipffes,  It  was  under  a  neceffity  of  entirely  breaking  up, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  affigned  to  it,  ending 
ill  1 707.  But  any  perfon  who  will  adventure  to  Green- 
land for  whale-fiHiing,  (hall  have  all  privileges  granted 
to  the  Greenland  company,  by  i  Anne,  cap.  16.  and  thus 
the  trade  was  again  laid  open.  Any  fubjetls  may  im- 
port whale-fins,  oil,  8cc.  of  fifh  caught  in  the  Green- 
land feas,  without  paying  any  cuftoms,  &c.  ftat.  10 
Geo.  I.  cap.  i6.  And  fhips  employed  in  the  Green- 
land-fifhery  are  to  be  of  fuch  burden,  provided  with 
boats,  fo  many  men,  fifning-lines,  harping  irons,  &c. 
and  be  licenfed  to  proceed  ;  and  on  their  return  fliall 
be  paid  20s.  per  ton  bounty,  for  whale-fins,  iScc.  im- 
ported ;  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  The  bounty  was  after- 
wards increafed  j  but  has  been  lately  diminilbed,  and 


fince  this  diminution  the  trade  has  increafed. 
iVhale- Fishery. 

GREENOCK,  a  fea-port  town  of  Scotland,  and  ' 
one  of  the  ports  of  the  city  of  Glafgow.  Itlsdiftant  22 
miles  from  that  city;  and  was  formerly  called  the  Bay  of 
Si  Laurence.  The  Frith  of  Clyde  here  expands  into 
a  fine  bafon  four  miles  wide,  and  Is  landlocked  on  all 
fides.  Greenock  is  a  biwgh  of  barony,  and  the  belt 
built  town  on  all  the  coatt.  It  Is  the  chief  refort  of  the 
herring  fifhery,  and  otherwife  a  place  of  great  trade  and 
very  populous. —The  harbour  was  made  by  Sir  John 
Shaw  of  Greenock,  whofe  ancefiior  built  the  Church  ; 
and  the  farpily  had  here  a  caftle. 

GREENWICH,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
in  England,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  about  five  miles  eall  from  London.  Here 
was  formerly  a;  royal  palace,  biillt  by  Humphry  duke 
of  Glouceiler,  enlarged  by  Henry  VII.  and  completed 
by  Henry  VIII.  The  latter  often  chofe  this  town 
for  his  place  of  refidence  ;  as  did  alfo  the  queens  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  who  were  born  In  it.  The  fame  duke 
Humphry  began  a  tower  on  the  top  of  the  lieep  hill  in 
the  park,  which  was  finifhed  by  Henry  VII.  but  af- 
terwards demoliflied,  and  a  royal  obfervatory  erefted 
in  Its  place  by  Charles  II.  furnifhed  with  mathemati- 
cal Inftruments  for  aftionomlcal  obfervations,  and  a 
deep  dry  well  for  obferving  the  ftars  In  the  day-time. 
The  palace  being  afterwards  much  neglcfled,  king 
Charles  II.  (who  had  enlarged  the  park,  walled  it  a- 
bout  and  planted  it),  pulled  It  down,  and  began  ano- 
ther, of  which  he  lived  to  fee  the  firft  wing  magnifi- 
ctntly  finlfiied.  But  king  WIUIaHi  III.  In  1694, 
granted  It,  with  nine  acres  of  ground  thereto  belong- 
ing,' to  be  converted  Into  a  royal  hofpital  for  old  and 
difabled  feamen,  the  widows  and  children  of  thofe  who 
loft  their  lives  In  the  fervlce,  and  for  the  encourage- 
xncnt  of  navigation.  The  wing,  which  coft  king 
Charles  36,0001.  is  now  the  firft  wing  of  the  hofpital 
towards  London.  The  front  to  the  Thames  confifts 
of  two  ranges  of  ftone  buildings,  with,  the  ranger's 
houfe  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  but  detached  from  any 
part  of  the  hofpital.  Thefe  buildings  perfedly  cor- 
refpond  with  each  other,  and  have  their  tops  crowned 
with  a  ftone  balluftrade.  The  buildings  which  are  fa- 
cing the  area,  correfpond  with  them,  though  in  a  finer 
and  more  elegant  ftyle  ;  and  have  domes  at  their  ends, 
which  are  120  feet  high,  fupported  on  coupled  co- 
lumns. Under  one  of  thefe  is  the  hall,  which  Is  finely 
painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhillj  and  contains  many 
royal  portraits  ;  and  under  the  other  the  chapel,  which 
by  accident  was  deftroyed  by  fire.  This  fire  broke  out 
in  the  hofpital  on  the  fecond  of  January  1779,  and 
totally  confumed  the  dome  at  the  S.  E.  quarter  of 
the  building,  with  the  chapel  which  was  the  moft  ele- 
gant in  the  world,  the  great  dining-hall,  and  eight 
wards  containing  the  lodgings  of  near  Geo  penfioners. 
The  dome  was  rebuilt  about  the  year  1785  ;  but  tlie 
reparation  of  the  whole  damage  is  not  yet  completed. 
On  the  fides  of  the  gate  which  opens  to  thefe  build- 
ings from  the  park,  are  placed  a  large  terreftrial  and 
celeftlal  globe,  in  which  the  ftars  are  gilt ;  and  In  the 
centre  of  the  area  Is  a  ftaiue  of  George  II.  About 
2000  old  difabled  feamen  are  maintained  In  this  hofpi- 
tal. Befides  private  benefactions,  to  the  amount  of 
netir  L.  60,000  (which  appear  In  tables  hung  up  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hall),  the  parliament,  in  the  year 
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Greenwich.  1732,  fettled  upon  it  the  earl  of  Derweutwater's  eftate, 
to  the  value  of  L.  6000  per  annum.  All  ftrangers  who 
fee  it,  pay  twopence  each ;  and  this  income  is  applied 
to  the  fupport  of  the  mathematical  fchool  for  the  fons 
of  failors.  For  the  better  fupport  of  which,  every 
feaman  in  the  royal  navy,  and  in  the  mtrchant  fervice, 
pays  fixpence  a  month,  flopped  out  of  their  pav,  and 
delivered  in  at  the  fix-penny  receiver's  office  in  Tower- 
hill.  On  this  account,  a  feaman,  who  can  produce  an 
authentic  certificate  of  his  being  difabled,  and  render- 
ed unfit  for  fervice,  by  defending  any  (hip  belonging  to 
his  Majcfty's  Britifh  fubjefts,  or  in  taking  any  fhip 
from  the  enemy,  may  be  admitted  into  this  hofpital, 
and  receive  the  fame  benefit  from  It  as  if  he  had  been 
in  his  Majefty's  immediate  fervice.  Befides  the  feamen 
and  widows  above-mentioned,  about  100  boys,  the 
fons  of  feamen,  are  bred  up  for  the  fervice  of  the  royal 
navy ;  but  there  are  no  out-penfioners  as  at  Chelfea. 
Each  of  the  mariners  has  a  weekly  allowance  of  feven 
loaves,  weighing  16  ounces  each  ;  three  pounds  of 
beef,  two  of  mutton,  a  pint  of  peafe,  a  pound  and  a  quar- 
ter of  cheefe,  two  ounces  of  butter,  fourteen  quarts  of 
beer,  and  one  fhilling  a- week  tobacco-money:  thetobac- 
co-money  of  the  boatfwains  is  two  fliillings  and  fixpence 
a-week  each,  that  of  their  mates  one  (hilling  and  fix- 
pence,  and  that  of  the  other  officeis  in  proportion  to 
their  rank  :  befides  which,  each  common  penfioner  re- 
ceives once  in  two  years,  a  fuit  of  blue  cloaths,  a  hat, 
three  pair  of  ftockings,  two  pair  of  (hoes,  five  neck- 
cloths, three  (hirts,  and  two  night-caps.  Out  of  all 
that  is  given  for  fliowing  the  hall,  only  three-pence  in 
the  (hilling  is  allowed  to  the  perfon  that  (hows  them  ; 
the  rell  makes  an  excellent  fund  for  the  yearly  main- 
tenance of  not  lefs  than  20  poor  boys,  who  are  the  fons 
of  mariners  that  have  been  either  (lain  or  difabled  in 
the  fervice  of  their  country.  The  park  Is  well  (locked 
with  deer,  and  affords  as  much  variety,  in  proportion 
to  its  fize,  as  any  In  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  views  from 
the  Obfervatory  and  the  One-tree  hill  are  beautiful 
beyond  imagination,  particularly  the  former.  The 
projeftlon  of  thefe  hills  is  fo  bold,  that  you  do  not  look 
down  upon  a  gradually  falling  flope  or  flat  inclofures, 
but  at  once  upon  the  tops  of  branching  trees,  which 
grow  in  knots  and  clumps  out  of  deep  hollows  and  im- 
browned  dells.  The  cattle  which  feed  on  the  lawns, 
"which  appear  in  breaks  among  them,  feem  moving  In 
a  region  of  fairy  land.  A  thoufand  natural  openings 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees  break  upon  little  jjic- 
turefqiie  views  of  the  fwelling  turf,  which,  when  illu- 
mined by  the  fun,  have  an  efteft  pleafing  beyond  the 
power  of  fancy  to  paint.  This  is  the  foreground  of 
the  landfcape  :  a  little  farther,  the  eye  falls  on  that 
noble  ftrufture  the  hofpital,  in  the  midlt  of  an  amphi- 
theatre of  wood  ;  then  the  two  reaches  of  the  river 
make  that  beautiful  ferpentine  which  forms  the  Ifle  of 
Dogs,  and  prefent  the  floating  millions  of  the  Thames. 
To  the  left  appears  a  fine  traft  of  country,  leading  to 
the  capital,  which  there  finifhes  the  profpeft.  The  pa- 
ri'ih-church  of  Greenwich,  rebuilt  by  the  commiflioners 
for  eredling  the  50  new  churches,  is  a  very  handfome 
ftrufture,  dedicated  to  St  Alphage,  archbiflwp  of  Can- 
terbury, who  is  faid  to  have  been  (lain  by  the  Danes  in 
the  year  1012  on  the  fpot  where  the  church  now 
flands.  There  is  a  college  at  the  end  of  the  town, 
fronting  the  Thames,  for  the  maintenance  of  20  de- 
cayed old  houfe-keepers,  12  out  of  Greenwich,  and 
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eight  who  are  to  be  alternately  chofen  from  Snottlfham  Gregarious 
and  Caftle-Rifing  in  Norfolk.  This  is  called  ^/^^  l| 
0/  Norfolk's  College,  though  it  was  founded  and  endow-  Gregory 
ed  in  1613  by  Henry  earl  of  Northampton  the  duke 
of  Norfolk's  brother,  and  by  him  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  Mercers  company.  To  this  college  be- 
longs a  chapel,  in  which  the  earl's  body  is  laid ;  which, 
as  well  as  his  monument,  was  removed  hither  a  fevv 
years  ago  from  the  chapel  of  Dover  caftle.  The  pen- 
fioners,  befides  meat,  drink,  and  lodging,  are  allowed 
one  (hilling  and  fixpence  a  week,  with  a  gown  every 
year,  linen  once  in  two  years,  and  hats  once  in  four 
years.  In  1 560,  Mr  Lambard,  author  of  the  Peram- 
bulation of  Kent,  alfo  built  an  hofpital,  called  queen 
Ehzabeth'scollege,  faid tobe  the  firft  erefted  by  anEng- 
li(h  Proteftant.  There  are  likewife  two  charity-fchools 
in  this  parifh.  The  river  Thames  is  here  very  broad, 
and  the  channel  deep  ;  and  at  forae  very  high  tides  the 
water  Is  fait.  This  is  the  chief  harbour  for  the  king's 
yachts.  The  town  contains  about  1500  houfes;  and  a 
market  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday  was  ere£led  here  in 
1737;  the  dirc£lion  of  which  is  in  the  governors  of  the 
royal  hofpital,  to  which  the  profits  arifing  from  it  were 
to  be  appropriated- 

GREGARIOUS.  among  zroologlfts,  a  term  ap- 
pHed  to  fuch  animals  as  do  not  live  foUtary,  but  affoci- 
ate  in  herds  or  flocks. 

GREGORIAN  CALENDAR,  that  whlch  (liows  the 
new  and  full  moon,  with  the  time  of  Eafter,  and  the 
moveable  feafts  depending  thereon,  by  means  of  epada 
difpofed  through  the  feveral  months  of  the  Gregorian 
year.    See  Chronology,  n°  24. 

Gregorian  Tele/cope.    See  Optics,  (Index.) 

Gregorian  Tear,    See  Chronology,  n^  24. 

GREGORY  the  Great,  was  born  at  Rome,  of  a 
patrician  family.  He  difcovered  fuch  abilities  in  the 
exercife  of  the  fenatorial  employments,  that  theemperor 
Juftin  the  younger  appointed  him  prefeft  of  Rome. 
Pope  Pelafgius  II.  fent  him  nuncio  to  Conttantlnople, 
to  demand  fuccours  againll  the  Lombards.  When  he 
thought  of  enjoying  a  folitary  life,  he  was  ele6led  pope 
by  the  clergy,  the  fenate,  and  the  people  of  Rome. 
Befides  his  learning  and  diligence  in  inftrudling  the 
church,  both  by  wi  Iting  and  preaching,  he  had  a  very 
happy  talent  in  winning  over  princes  in  favour  of  the 
temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  intereft  of  religion.  He 
undertook  the  converfion  of  the  EnglKh,  and  fent  over 
fome  monks  of  his  order,  under  the  direftion  of  Au- 
guftin  their  abbot.  His  morality  with  refpeft  to  the 
challlty  of  churchmen  was  very  rigid,  afferting  that 
a  man  who  had  ever  known  a  woman  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  to  the  prlefthood ;  and  he  always  caufed  the 
candidates  for  it  to  be  examined  upon  that  point.  He 
likewife  vigoroufly  exerted  himfelf  againil  fuch  as 
were  found  guilty  of  calumny.  However,  he  flatter- 
ed the  emperor  Phocas,  while  his  hands  were  yet 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  Mauritius,  and  of  his  three 
children,  who  had  been  butchered  in  his  fight.  He 
likewife  flattered  Brunehaut,  a  very  wicked  queen  of 
France.  He  is  accufed  of  deftroying  the  noble  mo- 
numents of  ancient  Roman  magnificence,  that  thofe 
who  vifited  the  city  might  not  attend  more  to  the  tri- 
umphal arches  than  to  holy  things  ;  and  burnt  a  mul- 
titude of  heathen  books,  LIvy  in  particular.  He 
died  in  604. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  firnamed  the  Divine,  wai 
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iOtegoTj.  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  ornaments  of  the  Greek 
church  in  the  fourth  age.  He  was  made  bifhop  of 
Conftantinople  in  379  ;  but  finding  his  eleftion  con- 
tefted  by  Timotheus  archbifhop  of  Alexandria,  he 
voluntarily  reiigned  his  dignity  about  382,  in  the  ge- 
neral council  of  Conftantinople.  His  works  are  ex- 
tant, in  two  volumes,  printed  at  I'aris  in  1609.  His 
ftyle  is  faid  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  celebrated 
orators  of  ancient  Greece. 

Gregory  (Theodorus),  furnamed  Thaumaturgus 
on  account  of  his  miracles,  was  the  fcholar  of  Origen; 
and  was  elected  bifhop  of  Neocasfarea,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  about  the  year  240,  during  his  abfence. 
He  alTifted  at  the  council  of  Antioch,  in  255,  againft 
Paulus  Samofetanus ;  and  died  in  270.  He  had  the 
fatisfaftion  of  leaving  only  feventeen  idolaters  in  his 
^iocefe,  where  there  were  but  feventeen  Chriftians 
nn'hen  he  was  ordained.  There  is  ftill  extant  of  his,  A 
gratulatory  oration  to  Origen,  A  canonical  epiftle, 
and  fome  other  works. 

Gregory,  bifhop  of  NyfTa,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  and  author  of  the  Nicene  creed,  was  born 
in  Cappadocia,  about  the  year  33  f.  He  was  chofen 
bifhop  of  NyfTa  in  372,  and  banifhed  by  the  empe- 
ror Valens  for  adhering  to  the  council  of  Nice.  He 
■was  neverthelefs  afterwards  employed  by  the  bifliops 
in  feveral  important  affairs,  and  died  in  396.  He 
wrote,  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  ;  Sermons  on 
the  myfteries;  Moral  difcourfes  ;  Dogmatical  treatifes ; 
Panegyrics  on  the  faints  ;  fome  letters  on  church-dif- 
-cipline  ;  and  other  works.  His  ftyle  is  very  allegorical 
and  affefted. 

Gregory  of  Tours^  or  Georg'ms  Florenthis  Grego- 
rius,  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  biihops  and  celebra- 
ted writers  of  the  fixth  century,  was  defcended  from 
a  noble  family  in  Auvergne.  He  was  educated  by  his 
uncle  Gallus,  bifhop  of  Clermont ;  and  diftinguiflied 
himfelf  fo  much  by  his  learning  and  virtue,  that  in 
573  he  was  chofen  bifhop  of  Tours.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Rome  to  vifit  the  tomb  of  the  apoftles,  where 
he  contraded  a  friendfhip  with  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  died  in  595.  This  author  was  extremely  credu- 
lous with  regard  to  miracles.  He  wrote,  i.  The  hi- 
ftory  of  France.  2.  The  lives  of  the  faints  ;  and  o- 
ther  works.  The  belt  edition  is  that  publifhed  by  Fa- 
ther Rumart,  1699. 

Gregory  (James),  one  of  the  moft  eminent  mathe- 
maticians of  the  laft  century,  was  a  fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
John  Gregory  minifter  of  Drumoak  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  and  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1638.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr  David  Anderfon  of 
inoirs  of  Finzaugh,  a  gentleman  who  poffeffcd  a  lingular  turn 
the  for  mathematical  and  mechanical  knowledge.  This 

^jj^^'^'j^g''' mathematical  genius  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
new  edition  the  Anderfons,  and  from  them  feems  to  have  been 
of  the        tranfmitted  to  their  defcendants  of  the  name  of  Gre- 
l^oris  of    gory.    Alexander  Anderfon,  couiin  german  of  the 
'Gr^^ry'ln  above-mentioned  David,  was  profeffor  of  mathematics 
4  vols.  '     at  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
publiflied  there  in  1612,  Stipplementum  Apolloni'i  redivivif 
l^c.   The  mother  of  James  Gregory  inherited  the  ge- 
nius of  her  family  ;  and  obfervingin  her  fon,  while  yet 
a  child,  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  mathematics,  flie  in- 
ftrueled  him  herfelf  in  the  elements  of  that  fciencc. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  languages  at  the 
Vol..  VIII.  Part  I.  . 


grammar  fchool  of  Aberdeen,  and  went  through  the  Greg^ory. 
ufual  courfe  of  academical  ftudies  in  the  Marifchal  V^* 
college. 

At  the  age  of  24  he  publiflied  his  treatife,  intitled 
Optica  Promota,  feu  ahd'tta  radiorum  refu-xorum  et  refract 
torum  injjlerta,  geometrlce  enucleata  ;  cut  fubnt;3itur  appen- 
dix fuhtdijfnnorum  ajlronomiiz  problematon  refolutionem  ex- 
hibens,  London  1663  :  a  work  of  great  genius,  in  which 
he  gave  the  world  an  invention  of  his  own.  and  one  of 
the  moft  valuable  of  the  modern  difcoveries,  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  the  reflecting  telefcope.  This  difcovery 
immediately  attrafted  the  attention  of  the  mathema- 
ticians, both  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  countries,  who 
were  foon  convinced  of  its  great  importance  to  the  fci- 
ences  of  optics  and  aftronomy.  The  manner  of 
placing  the  two  fpecula  upon  the  fame  axis  appearing 
to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  be  attended  with  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  lofmg  the  central  rays  of  the  larger  fpeculum, 
he  propofed  an  improvement  on  the  inflrument,  by  gji- 
ving  an  oblique  pofition  [to  the  fmaller  fpeculum,  and 
placing  the  eye-glafs  in  the  fide  of  the  tube.  But  it 
is  worth  remarking,  that  the  Newtonian  conftrudion 
of  that  inftrument  was  long  abandoned  for  the  original 
or  Gregorian,  which  is  at  this  day  univerfally  employ- 
ed where  the  inftrument  is  of  a  moderate  fize  ;  though 
Mr  Herfchel  has  preferred  the  Newtonian  form  for  the 
conftruAion  of  thofe  inimenfe  telefcopes,  which  of  late 
years  he  ha«  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  in  obferving  the 
heavens. 

The  univerfity  of  Padua  being  at  that  time  in  high 
reputation  for  mathematical  ftudies,  James  Gregory  Il/iif' 
went  thither  foon  after  the  publication  of  his  firft 
work  ;  and  fixing  his  refidence  there  for  fome  years, 
he  publifhed,  in  1 667,  Vera  Circuit  et  Hyperboles  qua- 
dratura;  in  which  he  propounded  another  difcovery  of 
his  own,  the  invention  of  an  infinitely  converging  fe- 
ries  for  the  areas  of  the  circle  and  hyperbole.  To  this  " 
treatife,  when  republifhed  in  i668,  he  added  a  new 
work,  intitled,  Geometrit£  pars  umverfalis,  inferviem 
qiiantitatum  curvarum  tranfmiitationi  et  menfura  ;  in  which 
he  is  allowed  to  have  fhown,  for  the  firfl  time,  a  me- 
thod for  the  tranfmutation  of  curves.  Thefc  works  en- 
gaged the  notice,  and  procured  Mr  Gregory  the  cor- 
refpondence,  of  the  greateft  mathematicians  of  the  age, 
Newton,  Huygens,  Halley,  and  Wallis ;  and  their  au- 
thor being  foon  after  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fo- 
ciety  of  London,  contributed  to  enrich  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadions  at  that  time  by  many  excellent 
papers.  Through  this  channel,  in  particular,  he  car- 
ried on  a  difpute  with  Mr  Huygens,  upon  the  occa- 
fion  of  his  treatife  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  and 
hyperbole,  to  which  that  able  mathematician  had 
ftarted  fome  objedlions.  Of  this  controverfy,  it  is  un- 
neceffary  to  enter  into  particulars.  It  is  fufiicient  to 
fay,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Leibnitz,  who  allows  Mr 
Gregory  the  higheft  merit  for  his  genius  and  difcove- 
ries, Mr  Huygens  has  pointed  out,  though  not  errors, 
fome  confiderable  deficiencies  in  the  treatife  above 
mentioned,  and  fhown  a  much  fimpler  method  of  at- 
taining the  end  in  view. 

In  i668,  Mr  James  Gregory  publifhed  at  London 
another  work,  intitled,  Exercitationes  Geometric^,  which 
contributed  ftill  to  extend  his  reputation.  About  this 
time  he  was  elefted  profeilbr  of  mathematics  in  the 
univerfity  of  St  Andrew's;  an  office  which  he  held  for 
■R  fix 
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Cregory.  fix  years.  During  his  refidence  there,  he  married,  in 
^"■""Y""^  1669,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  George  Jamefon  the  ce- 
lebrated painter,  whom  Mr  Walpole  has  termed  the 
Vandyke  of  Scotland,  and  who  was  fdlow-difciple 
with  that  great  artifl:  in  the  fchool  of  Rubens  at  Ant- 
werp. 

In  1674,  he  was  called  to  Edinburgh,  to  fill  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  that  univerlky.  This  place 
he  had  held  for  little  more  than  a  year,  when,  in  Ofto- 
ber  1675,  being  employed  in  fhowing  the  fatellites  of 
Jupiter  through  a  telefcope  to  fome  of  his  pupils,  he 
was  fuddenly  (truck  with  total  blindnefs,  and  died  a 
few  days  after,  at  the  early  age  of  37. 

He  was  a  man  of  an  acute  and  penetrating  genius. 
His  temper  feems  to  have  been  warm,  as  appears  from 
the  conduft  of  his  difpute  with  Mr  Huygens  ;  and, 
confcious  perhaps  of  his  own  merits  as  a  difcoverer,  he 
feems  to  have  been  jealous  of  lofing  any  portion  of  his 
reputation  by  ihe  improvements  of  others  upon  his 
inventions. 

Gregory  (David),  Savilian  profefTor  of  aftronomy 
at  Oxford,  whom  Dr  Smith  has  termed  fubtUifftmi  inge- 
nil  mathematicus,  was  the  eldefl;  fon  of  Mr  Gregory  of 
Wid.  Kinnairdy,  brother  of  the  above  mentioned  Mr  James 
Gregory.  He  Avas  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1661,  and 
received  the  earlier  parts  of  liis  education  in  that  city. 
He  completed  his  ftudies  at  Edinburgh  ;  and,  being 
poffelTed  of  the  mathematical  papers  of  his  uncle,  foon 
dlftinguifhed  himfelf  likewife  as  the  heir  of  his  genius. 
In  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  he  was  elefted  profeffbr  of 
mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  pub- 
lifhed,  in  the  fame  year,  Exetxltatlo  Geometrlca  de  dl- 
menfione  Jigur arum i  five  fpcchmn  mdhodl  general; s  dlmcticn- 
dt  qua/vis  fguras,  Edinburgh,  1684,  4to.  He  faw  very 
early  the  excellence  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy  ;  and 
had  the  merit  of  being  the  firft  who  introduced  it  into 
the  fchools  by  his  public  leftures  at  Edinburgh.  "  He 
•  Memoirs  had  (fays  Mr  Whifton  *)  already  caufed  feveral  of  his 
af  his  own  fcholars  to  keep  a£i:s,  as  we  call  them,  upon  feveral 
;  !•  3*  bi-anches  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy;  while  we  at 
Cambridge,  poor  wretches,  v/ere  ignominioufly  ftudy- 
ihg  the  fiftitious  hypothefes  of  the  Cartefian." 

In  1691,  on  the  report  of  Dr  Bernard's  intention 
of  refigning  the  Savilian  prefefForfhip  of  aftronomy  at 
Oxford,  David  Gregory  went  to  London  ;  andjaeing 
patronifed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  warmly  befriend- 
ed by  Mr  Flamftead  the  aftronomer  royal,  he  obtained 
the  vacant  profeffcrfliip,  for  which  Dr  Hailey  was  a 
competitor.  This  ilvalflilp,  however,  inftead  of  ani- 
mofitv,  laid  the  foundation  of  friendfiiip  between  thefe 
eminent  n  en  ;  and  Hailey  foon  after  bt^came  the  col- 
league of  Gregory,  by  obtaining  the  profefTorfbip  of 
geometry  in  the  fame  univerfity.  Soon  after  his  arri- 
val in  London,  Mr  Gregory  had  been  cledied  a  fellow 
©f  the  royal  fociety;  and,  prev.ioufly  to  his  eleclion  in- 
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to  the  Savilian  profeflbrfhip,  had  the  degree  of  doclor  Gregory, 
of  phyfic  conferred  on  him  by  the  univeriity  of  Ox-  ^— y~~" 
ford  (a). 

In  1693,  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions  a  refolution  of  the  Florentine  problem  de  Tejlu- 
dine  veliforml  quadribllt ;  and  he  continued  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  .public,  from  time  to  time,  many  ingeni- 
ous mathematical  papers  by  the  fame  channel.  In 
1 695,  he  printed  at  Oxford  Catoptrics  et  Dloptrtca 
Spharica  Elementa  ;  a  work  which,  as  he  informs  us  in 
his  preface,  contains  the  fubftance  of  fome  of  his  pub- 
He  ledtures  read,  eleven  years  before,  at  Edinburgh. 
This  valuable  treatife  was  republiflied  firft  with  addi- 
tions by  Dr  William  Brown,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr  Jones  and  Dr  Defaguliers ;  and  afterwards 
by  the  latter  of  thefe  gentlemen,  with  an  appendix 
containing  an  account  of  the  Gregorian  and  Nevi^to- 
nian  telefcopes,  together  with  Mr  Hadley's  tables  for 
the  conftruftion  of  both  thofe  inftruments.  It  is  not 
unworthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  end  of  this  treatife, 
there  is  an  obfervation  which  Ihows,  that  what  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  a  difcovery  of  a  much  later  date, 
the  conftruftion  of  achromatic  telefcopes,  which  has 
been  carried  to  great  perfe£lion  by  Mr  Dollond  and 
Mr  Ramfden,  had  fusfsrefted  itfelf  to  the  mind  of  Da- 
vid  Gregory,  from  the  refleftion  on  the  admirable 
contrivance  of  nature  in  combining  the  different  hu- 
mours of  the  eye.  The  pafTage  is  as  follows  :  "  Qu^od 
fi  ob  difiicultates  phyficas  in  fpeculis  idoneis  torno  ela- 
borandls  et  poHendls,  etiamnum  lentibus  uti  oporteat, 
fortaffis  media  diverfce  deniitatis  ad  lentem  objedllvam 
componendam  adhibere  utile  foret,  ut  a  natura  faftum 
obfervamus  in  oculi  fabrica,  ubi  criftallinus  husnor 
(fere  ejvd'dem  cum  vitro  virtutis  ad  radios  lucis  refrin- 
gendos)  aqueo  et  vitreo  (aquae  quoad  refraftionem 
baud  abfunillbus)  conjungitur,  ad  imaginem  quam 
diftindle  fieri  poterit,  a  natura  nihil  fruftra  moliente,  in 
oculi  fundo  depingendam."  Catopt.  et  Diopt.  Sphaer. 
Eleni  Oxon.   1695,  p.  98. 

In  1702  our  author  piibllfticd  at  Oxford,  ^jlronomla 
Phyf.cts  et  Geometric/e  Eltmenta  ;  a  work  which  is  ac- 
counted his  mafter-plecc.  It  is  founded  on  the  New- 
tonian do<?trines,  and  was  efteemed  by  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton himfelf  as  a  moil  excellent  explanation  and  de- 
fence of  his  philofophy.  In  the  following  year  he 
gave  to  the  world  an  edition  in  foUo  of  the  works  of 
Euclid  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  in  profecution  of  a  de- 
fign  of  his  predeceiTor  Dr  Bernard,  of  printing  the 
works  of  all  the  ancient  mathematicians  In  this, 
work,  although  it  contains  all  the  treatifes  attributed 
to  Euclid,  Dr  Gregory  has  been  careful  to  point  out 
fuch  as  he  found  reafon,  from  internal  evidence,  to  be- 
lieve to  be  the  produ'6tions  of  fome  inferior  geometri- 
cian. In  profecution  of  Dr  Bernard's  plan,  Dr  Gre- 
gory engaged,  foon  after,  v/ilh  his  colleague  Hailey, 

in 


(a)  On  obtaining  the  above  profcfTorfhip,  he  was  fucceeded  in  the  mathematical  chair  at  Edinburgh  by  his 
brother  James,  likewife  an  eminent  mathematician  ;  who  held  that  office  for  thirty-three  years,  and  retiring  in 
3725  was  fucceeded  by  the  celebrated  Maclaurin.  A  daughter  of  this  profefTor  James  Gregory,  a  young  lady 
of  great  beauty  and  accomplifhments,  was  the  vi6lim  of  an  unfortunate  attachment,  which  furnifhed  the  fubjedfc 
of  Mallet's  well- known  ballad  of  IFliliam  and  Margai'd, 

Another  brother,  Charles^  was  created  profeflor  of  mathematics  at  St  Andrew's  by  queen  Anne  in  1707. 
This  office  he  held  with  reputation  and  ability  for  thirty-two  years;  and,  refigulng  in  1739;  was  fucceeded  by 
Hs  fon,  who  eminently  inherited  the  talents  of  his  family,  and  died,  in  i  iG^. 
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Gregory,  in  the  publication  of  the  Conies  of  ApoUonius  ;  but 
he  had  proceeded  but  a  little  way  in  this  undertaking 
when  he  died,  in  the  4Qth  year  of  his  age,  at  Maiden- 
head in  Berkfliire,  A.  D.  17  !0.  To  the  genius  and 
abilities  of  David  (jregory,  the  moft  celebrated  ma- 
thematicians of  the  age,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Dr  Hal- 
ley,  and  Dr  Keill,  have  given  ample  teftirronies.  Be- 
fidcs  tliofe  works  publifticd  in  his  lifetime,  he  left  in 
manufcript,  j4  Short  Treatife  of  the  Naiiire  and  Arith- 
metic of  Logarithms,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr 
Keill's  traullation  of  Commandine's  Euclid  ;  and  a 
'Treatfe  of  PraQlcal  Geometry,  which  was  afterwards 
tranfiated,  and  publilhed  in  1745,  by  Mr  Maclaurin. 

Dr  David  Gregory  married,  in  1695,  lilifabeth,  the 
daughter  of  -  Mr  Oliphant  of  Langtown  in  Scotland. 
By  this  lady  he  had  four  fons,  of  whum,  the  eldcft, 
David,  was  appointed  rt^jius  profeffor  of  modern  hiftory 
at  Oxford  by  king  George  I.  and  died  in  1767,  in  an 
advanced  age,  after  enjoying  for  many  years  the  digni- 
ty of  dean  of  Chrift  church  in  that  univerfity. 

Gregory  (Dr  John),  profeffor  of  medicine  in  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  fon  of  Dr  James 
Gregory  profeffor  of  medicine  in  King's  college  Abei-- 
deen,  and  grandfon  of  James  the  inventor  of  the  Gre- 
gorian telefcope.  His  father  was  firft  married  to  Ca- 
tharine Forbes,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Forbes  of  Mony- 
muf]<  ;  by  whom  he  had  fix  children,  moft  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  He  married  afterwards  Anne  Chal- 
JhU.  mers,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  George  Chalmers 
principal  of  King's  college,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons 
and  a  daughter.  John,  theyoungeft  of  the  three,  was  born 
at  Aberdeen,  June  3.  1724.  Lofing  his  father  when 
only  in  the  7th  year  of  his  age,  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion devolved  on  his  grandfather  Principal  Chalmers, 
and  on  his  elder  brother  Dr  James  Gregory,  who,  up- 
on the  refignation  of  their  father  a  fhort  time  before 
his  death,  had  been  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the 
profefforfliip  of  medicine  in  King's  college.  He  like- 
wife  owed'  much  in  his  infant  years,  and  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  to  the  care  and  attention 
of  his  coufin,  the  celebrated  Dr  Reid,  now  of  the  uni- 
verfity of  Glafgow.  The  rudiments  of  our  author's 
claffical  education  he  received  at  the  grammar- fchool 
of  Aberdeen  ;  and,  under  the  eye  of  his  grandfather, 
he  completed,  in  King's  college,  his  ftudies  in  the  La- 
tin and  Greek  languages,  and  in  the  fciences  of  ethics, 
mathematics,  and  natural  philofophy.  His  mafter  in 
philofophy  and  in  mathematics  was  Mr  Thomas  Gor- 
don, the  prefent  philofophy  profeffor  of  King's  col- 
lege, who  has  ably  filled  an  academical  chair  for  above 
half  a  Century. 

In  1742,  Mr  Gregory  went  to  Edinburgh,  where 
the  fchool  of  medicine  was  then  rifing  to  that  celebri- 
ty which  has  fince  fo  remarkably  diftinguifhed  it. 
Here  he  attended  the  anatomical  leftures  of  the  elder 
Dr  Monro,  of  Dr  Sinclair  on  the  theory  of  medicine, 
and  of  Dr  Rutherford  on  the  practice.  He  heard 
likewife  the  preledlions  of  Dr  Alfton  on  the  materia 
medica  and  botany,  and  of  Dr  Plummeron  chemiftry. 
The  medical  fociety  of  Edinburgh,  inftituted  for  the 
free  difcuffion  of  ail  quettions  relative  to  medicine  and 
philofophy  had  begun  to  meet  in  17J7.  Of  this  fo- 
ciety we  find  Mr  Gregory  a  member  in  1742,  at  the 
time  when  Dr  Mark  Akenfide,  his  fdlow  iludent,  and 
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intimate  companion,  was  a  member  of  the  fame  InftI-  Gregory, 
tution.  »— V— ^ 

In  the  year  1745  ^luthor  went  to  Leyden,  and 
attended  the  leftures  of  thofe  celebrated  profeffors 
Gaubius,  Albinus,  and  Van  Royen.  While  at  this 
place  he  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  the  King's 
college  of  Aberdeen,  his  alma  mater,  who  regarded  him 
as  a  favourite  fon,  an  unfolicited  degree  of  dodlor  of 
medicine  ;  and  foon  after,  on  his  return  thither  from 
Holland,  he  was  elefted  profefTor  of  philofophy  in  the 
fame  univerfity.  In  this  capacity  he  read  le6tur-es  du- 
ring the  years  J  747,  1748,  and  1749,  on  mathema- 
tics, on  experimental  philofophy,  and  on  moral  philo- 
fophy. In  the  end  of  1749,  however,  he  chofe  to  re- 
fign  his  profelTorfhip  of  philofophy,  his  views  being 
turned  chiefly  to  the  pradtice  of  phyfic,  with  which  he 
apprehended  the  duties  of  this  profefforfliip,  occupying 
a  great  portion  of  his  time,  too  much  interfered.  Pre- 
vioufly,  however',  to  his  fettling  as  a  phyfician  at  Aber- 
deen, he  went  for  a  few  months  to  the  Continent  ;  a 
tour  of  which  the  chief  motive  was  probably  amufe- 
ment,  though,  to  a  mind  like  his,  certainly  not  without 
its  profit  in  the  enlar-gement  of  ideas,  and  an  increafed 
knowledge  of  mankind. 

Some  time  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  Dr  Gregory 
married,  in  1752,  Elifabeth  daughter  of  William  Lord 
Forbes  }  a  young  lady  who,  to  the  exterior  endow- 
ments of  great  beauty  and  engaging  manners,  joined 
a  very  fuperior  underflanding,  and  an  uncommon  fhare 
of  wit.  With  her  he  received  a  handfome  addition  of 
fortune;  aird  during  the  whole  period  of  their  union, 
which  was  but  for  the  fpace  of  nine  years,  enjoyed  the 
higheft  portior)  of  domeftic  happinefs.  Of  her  charac- 
ter it  is  enough  to  fay,  that  her  hufband,  in  that  ad- 
mired little  work,  A  Father'' s  Legacy  to  his  daughters,  the 
laft  proof  of  his  affedlion  for,  them,  declares,  that, 
"  while  he  endeavours  to  point  out  what  they  fliould 
be,  he  draws  but  a  very  faint  and  imperfeft  pi6lui-e  of 
what  their  mother  was."  The  field  of  medical  prac- 
tice at  Aberdeen  being  at  that  time  in  a  great  meafurc 
pre-occupicd  by  his  elder  brother  Dr  James  Gregory, 
and  others  of  fome  note  in  their  profeflion,  our  author 
determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  London.  Thither 
accordingly  he  went  in  r  754 ;  and  being  already  known 
by  reputation  as  a  man  of  genius,  he  found  an  eafy  in- 
troduAion  to  many  perfons  of  diftinttion  both  in  the 
literary  and  pohte  world.  The  late  George  Lord 
Lyttleton  was  his  friend  and  patron.  An  attachment, 
which  was  founded  on  a  flriking  fimilarity  of  manners, 
of  taftes,  and  of  difpofitions,  grew  up  into  a  firm  and 
permanent  fi-iendfhip  ;  and  to  that  nobleman,  to  whom 
Dr  Gregory  was  wont  to  communicate  all  his  literary 
produdtions,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  publication 
of  the  Comparative  View  of  the  State  and  Faculties  of 
Man,  which  made  him  firfl  knofwn  as  an  author.  Dr 
Gregory  likewife  enjoyed  the  friendfliip  of  the  late 
Edward  Montagite,  Efq;  and  of  his  lady,  the  celebra- 
ten  champion  of  the  Fame  of  Shakefpeare  againft  the 
cavils  and  calumnies  of  Voltaire.  At  her  affemblies, 
or  converfa-zione,  the  refort  of  tafle  and  genius,  our  au- 
thor had  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  an  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  mofl  diftinguifhed  literary  charac- 
ters of  the  prefent  times. 

In  1754  Dr  Gregory  was  chofen  fellow  of  the  roy> 
R  2  al 
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Gregory,  al  fociety  of  London;  and,  daily  advancing  in  the  to  this  work,  he  fignltied  his  intention  of  comprehend-  Gregorf.- 
— '  pulji;^.  efteem,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that,  had  he  ing  in  it  the  whole  feries  of  difeafes  of  which  he 
continued  his  refidence  in  that  metropolis,  his  profef-  treated  in  his  lectures  on  the  Pradice  of  Phyfic  ;  but 
fional  talents  would  have  found  their  reward  in  a  very  this  intention  he  did  not  live  to  accomplifh,  having 
extenfive  praftice.    But  the  death  of  his  brother,  Dr  brought  down  the  work  no  further  than  to  the  end  of 
James  Gregory,  in  November  1755,  occafioning  a  va-  the  clafs  of  Febrile  Difeafes. — In  his  academical  lec- 
cancy  in  the  profefToifliip  of  phyfic  in  King's  college,  tures,  Dr  Gregory  never  attempted  to  miflead  the  llu- 
Aberdeen,  which  he  wasfolicited  to  fill,  he  returned  to  dent  by  flattering  views  of  the  perfection  of  the  fci- 
his  native  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  ence  ;  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  to  point  out 
year,  and  took  upon  him  the  duties  of  that  office  to  its  defects;  wifely  judging,  that  a  thorough  fcnfe  of 
which  he  had  been  elefted  in  his  abfence.  the  imperfedlion  of  an  art  or  fcience  is  the  firlt  ftep 
Here  our  author  remained  till  the  end  of  the  year  towards  its  improvement.    In  this  view  he  was  care- 
1764,  when,  urged  by  a  very  laudable  ambition,  and  ful  to  expofe  the  fallacioufnefs  of  the  fevcral  theories, 
prcfuming  on  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  as  af-  and  hypothefes  which  have  had  the  moft  extenfive  cur- 
fording  a  reafonable  profpedl  of  fuccefs  in  a  more  ex-  rency,  and  perpetually  inculcated  the  danger  of  fyfte- 
tended  field  of  pradice,  he  changed  his  place  of  refi-  matizing  with  limited  experience,  ot  an  imperfedl 
dence  for  Edinburgh.    His  friends  in  that  metropohs  knowledge  of  fdAs.    Yet  in  the  work  laft  mentioned 
bad  reprefented  to  him  the  fituation  of  the  college  of  it  will  appear,  from  the  order  in  which  he  has  treated- 
medicine  as  favourable  to  his  views  of  filling  a  profef-  of  the  feveral  difeafes,  that  he  did  not  entirely  negleft  . 
forial  chair  in  that  univerfity;  which  accordingly  he  the  fyllematic  arrangements  of  other  authors.  Thefe, 
obtained  in  1766,  on  tlie  refignation  of  Dr  Ruther-  however,  he  warned  his  pupils,  that  he  had  not  adopt- 
ford  profeffor  of  the  praftice  of  phyfic.    In  the  fame  ed  from  any  conviftion  of  the  reclitude  of  thofe  theo- 
year  he  had  the  honour  of  beingappointed  firllphyfician  ries  to  which  they  referred,  but  only  as  affording  that- 
to  his  majefty  for  Scotland  on  the  death  of  Dr  Whytt.  degree  of  method,  and  regularity  of  plan,  which  is  . 

On  his  firft  eftabliihment  in  the  univerfity  of  Edin-  found  to  be  the  bcft  help  to  the  ftudy  of  any  fcience. 
hurgh,  Dr  Gregory  gave  leftures  on  the  praftice  of  Confidering  a  rational  theory  of  phyfic  to  be  as  yet  a, 
phyfic  during  the  years  1767,  1768,  and  1769.   Af-  defideratum,  it  was  his  obje£l  to  communicate  .to  his  , 
terwards,  by  agreement  with  Dr  Cullen,  profelTor  of  pupils  the  greateft  portion  of  prailical  knowledge,  as  i 
the  theory  of  phyfic,  thefe  two  eminent  men  gave  al-  the  only  bafis  on  which  fuch  a  theory  could  ever  be  - 
ternate  courfes  of  the  theory  and  of  the  praftice. — As  reared.  His  method,  in  treating  of  the  feveral  difeafes»^ 
a  public  fpeaker,  Dr  Gregory's  manner  was  fimple,  was  firft  to  mention  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  un- 
natural, and  animated.    Without  the  graces  of  ora-  derftood  among  phyficians  to  charad^erifc  or  defin-e  a 
tory,  which  the  fubjeft  he  had  to  treat  in  a  great  de-  difeafe  ;  proceeding  from  the  general  to  the  more  par- 
gree  precluded,  he  exprefled  his  ideas  with  uncommon  ticular  feries  of  fymptoms  and  their  occafional  varia- 
perfpicuity,  and  in  a  Ityle  happily  attempered  between  ties  ;  to  point  out  accurately  the  diagnojik  fymptoms, 
the  formality  of  ftudied  compofition  and  the  eafe  of  or  thofe  by  which  one  difeafe  is  effentially  diftinguifh-*., 
converfation.    It  was  his  cuttom  to  premeditate,  for  a  ed  from  others  that  refemble  it,  and  to  mark  likewife 
Ihort  time  before  entering  the  college,  the  fubjedl  of        prognojllcs  by  which  a  phyfician  is  enabled  to  con? 
his  lefture,  confulting  thofe  authors  to  whom  he  had  jedure  of  the  probable  event  of  a  difeafe,  whether  fa- 
cccafion  to  refer,  and  marking  in  fliort  notes  the  ar-  vourable  or  otherwife.    He  then  proceeded  to  fpecify 
rangement  of  his  intended  difcourfe  :  then  fully  ma-  the  various  caufes,  predifpofing,  occafional,  and  proxi- 
fter  of  his  fubjeft,  and  confident  of  his  own  powers,  he  mate  ;  accounting,  as  far  as  he  thought  could  be,  done  . 
trufted  to  his  natural  facility  of  exprelfion  to  convey  on  juft  principles,  for  the  appearance  of  the  feveral 
thofe  opinions  which  he  had  maturely  deliberated.  The  fymptoms;  and,  finally,  he  painted  out  the  general  -, 
only  lediures  which  he  committed  fully  to  wi  iting,  plan  of  cure,  the  particular  remedies  to  be  employed,, 
were  thofe  introdu6lory  difcourfes  which  he  read  at  the  and  the  cautions  requifite  in  the  adminiftration  of 
beginning  of  his  annual  courfe,  and  which  are  publifh-  them.    Thus  defirous  of  eftabhihing  the  fcience  of 
ed  in  thefe  volumes  under  the  title  oi  LeSures  on  the  medicine  upon  the  folid  foundation  of  praftice  and 
Duties  and  Salifications  of  a  Phj^ician.     Of  thefe,  experience ;  and  knowing  that  many  things  afferted  as  ; 
which  were  written  with  no  view  to  publication,  many  fads  by  medical  writers  have  been  aflumed  on  a  very 
copies  were  taken  by  his  pupils,  and  fome  from  the  o-  carelefs  obfervation,  •^'lule  confirming  a  favourite  theo- 
riginal  manufcript,  which  he  freely  lent  for  their  peru-  ry ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  many  real  and  im- 
fal.    On  hearing  that  a  copy  had  been  offered  for  fale  portant  fads  have,  from  the  fame  fpiiit  of  fyftem, 
to  a  bookfeller,  it  became  neceffary  to  anticipate  a  been  explained  away  and  difcredited  ;  he  conftantly 
fraudulent,  and  perhaps  a  mutilated  publication,  by  'au-  endeavoured,  both  by  his  precept  and  example,  to  in- 
thorifing  an  imprefEon  from  a  correded  copy,  of  which  culcate  to  his  pupils  the  neceflity  of  extreme  caution 
be  gave  the  profits  to  a  favourite  pupil.    Thefe  lec-  either  in  admitting  or  in  denying  medical  fads,  or 
tures  were  firfl  pubhfhed  in  1770,  and  afterwards  in  an  what  are  commonly  given  as  fuch.    To  the  ddire  of 
enlarged  and  more  perfed  form  in  1772.  enforcing  this  necelTary  caution  is  owing  that  imilti- 

In  the  fame  year,  1772,  Dr  Gregory  pirblifhed  tude  of  queries  refpeding  matters  of  fad,  as  well  as  , 

dements  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic^  for  the  ufe  of  Studetits  ;  matters  uf  opinion,  which  ocQurs  in  the  Eiemnis  of  the 

a  work  intended  folely  for  his  own  pupils,  and  to  be  PraBics  of  Phyjic. 

tifed  by  himfelf  as  a  text-book  to  be  commented  upon       Dr  Gregory,  foon  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and^ 

la  his  courfe  of  ledures.  In  an  adyertifement  prefixed  as  he  himfelf  fays,  "  for  the  amulement  of  his  Iblitary 
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hours,'*  employed  himfelf  in  the  cotnpofition  of  that 
admirable  traft,  intitled,^  Father^ s  Legacy  to  his  Daugh- 
ters ;  a  work  which,  though  certainly  never  intended 
by  its  author  for  the  public  eye,  it  would  have  been 
an  unwarrantable  diminution  of  his  fame,  and  a  capri- 
cious refufal  of  a  general  benefit  to  mankind,  to  have 
limited  to  the  fole  purpofe  for  which  it  was  originally 
defigned.  It  was,  therefore,,  vi^ith  great  propriety, 
publiihed  after  the  author's  death  by  his  eldelt  fon. 
This  work  is  a  moft  amiable  difplay  of  the  piety 
and  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  and  his  confumraate  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  and  of  the  world.  It  manifefts 
fuch  foUcitude  for  their  welfare,  as  ftrongly  recommends 
the  advice  which  he  gives.  He  fpeaks  of  the  female 
ftx  in  the  moft  honourable  terms,  and  labours  to  in- 
creafe  its  eftiraation,  whilil  he  plainly,  yet  genteelly 
snd  tenderly,  points  out  the  errors  into  which  young 
ladies  are  prone  to  fall.  It  is  particulaily  obfervablc, 
in  vvhat  high  and  honourable  terms  he  fpeaks  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  of  Chriftian  worfliip,  and  faithful 
rainillers ;  how  warmly  he  recommends  to  his  daugh- 
terj  tlie  ferious  and  devout  worfhip  of  God  in  public 
and  piivate.  He  dwells  largely  on  that  temper  and 
behaviour,  which  were  particularly  fuited  to  their  edu- 
cation, rank,  and  circumllances ;  and  recommends  that 
gentlenefs,  benevolence,  and  modefty,  which  adorn  the 
ciiarafter  of  the  ladies,  and  do  particular  honour  to 
their  ftx.  His  advices,  with  regard  to  love,  courtfhip, 
and  marriage,  are  pecuHarly  wife,  and  interefting  to 
them.  They  ihow  what  careful  obfervation  he  had 
made  on  female  domeftic  condud,  and  on  the  different 
effeds  of  poffefiing  or  wanting  the  virtues  and  qualities 
which  he  recommends.  There  is  fomething  peculiar- 
ly curious,  animated,  and  ufeful,  in  his  diredions  ta 
them,  how  to  judge  of,  and  manifeft  an  honourable 
paflion  in,  and  towards  the  other  fex,  and  in  the  very 
accurate  and  ufeful  diftindion  which  he  makes  be- 
tween true  and  falfe  delicacy.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ilriking  and  affeding,  nothing  more  Hkely  to  give  his 
paternal  advices  their  defired  eifed,  than  the  refped- 
ful  and  affedionate  manner  in  which  he  mentions  his 
lady  their  mother,  and  the  irreparable  lofs  which  he 
and  they  fi  ftained  by  her  eaily  death.  In  fhort,  in 
this  trad,  tile  profefTor  fliines  with  pecuhar  lultre  as 
a  hulband  and  father,  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  to 
promote  domeftic  happinefs. 

Thefe  letters  to  his  daughters  were  evidently  written 
under  the  impreffion  of  an  early  death,  which  Dr  Gre- 
gory had  reafon  to  apprehend  from  a  conftitution  fub- 
jtd  to  the  gout,  which  had  begun  to  Ihow  itfelf  at  ir- 
"  regular  intervals  even  from  the  i8th  year  of  his  age. 
His  mother,  from  whom  he  inherited  that  difcafe,  died 
fuddenly  in  1770,  while  fitting  at  table.  Dr  Gregory 
had  pjognofticated  for  himlclf  a  fimilar  death;  an 
event  of  which,  among  his  friends,  he  often  talked, 
but  had  no  apprehenfion  of  the  nearnefs  of  its  ap- 
proach. In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1773,  in  con- 
verfation  with  his  fon  the  prefent  Dr  James  Gregory, 
the  latter  remarking,  that  having  for  the  three  pre- 
ceding years  had  no  return  of  a  tit,  he  might  make  his 
account  with  a  pretty  fevere  attack  at  that  feafon  ;  he 
received  the  obfervation  with  fome  degree  of  anger, 
as  he  felt  himfelf  then  in  his  ufual  ftate  of  health. 
The  predidion,  however,  was  too  true ;  for  having 
gone  to  b«d.  on  the  9th  of  February  1773,  with  no 


apparent  diforder,  he  was  found  dead  in  the  morning. 
His  death  had  been  inftantaneous,  and  probably  in  his 
deep ;  for  there  was  not  the  fmallelt  difcompofure  of 
limb  or  of  feature,— a  perfed  Euthatiajia. 

Dr  Gregory,  in  perfon,  was  conliderably  above  the 
middle  fize.  His  frame  of  body  was  compaded  with 
fymmetry,  but  not  with  elegance.  His  limbs  were 
not  adive;  he  ftooped  fomewhat  in  his  gait ;  and  his 
countenance,  from  a  fiiUnefs  of  feature  and  a  heavinefs 
of  eye,  gave  no  external  indication  of  fuperior  power 
of  mind  or  abihties.  It  was  otherwife  when  engaged 
in  converfatlon.  His  features  then  became  animated, 
and  his  eye  moft  expreflive.  He  had  a  warmth  of 
tone  and  of  gefture  which  gave  a  pleafing  intereft  to 
every  thing  which  he  uttered:  But,  united  with  this 
animation,  there  was  in  him  a  gentlenefs  and  fimplici- 
ty  of  manner,  which,  with  little  attention  to  the  ex- 
terior and  regulated  forms  of  poHtenefs,  was  more  en- 
gaging than  the  moft  finilhed  addrefs.  His  converfation 
flowed  with  eafe  ;  and,  when  in  company  with  literary 
men,  without  affeding  a  difplay  of  knowledge,  he  was 
liberal  of  the  ftores  of  his  mind.  He  pofTefTed  a  large 
(hare  of  the  focial  and  benevolent  affedions,  which,  in 
the  exercife  of  profeffion,  manifefted  themfelves  in 
many  namelefs,  but  important,  attentions  to  thofe  un- 
der his  care ;  attentions  which,  proceeding  in  him  . 
from  an  extended  principle  of  humanity,  were  not 
fquared  to  the  circumftances  or  rank  of  the  patient, 
but  ever  beftowed  rauft  liberally  where  they  were 
moft  requifite.  In  the  care  of  his  pupils,  he  was  not 
fatisfied  with  a  faithful  difcharge  of  his  public  duties. 
To  many  of  thefe,. ftrangers  in  the  country,  and  far  re- 
moved from  all  who  had  a  natural  intereft  in  their  con- 
cerns, it  was  matter  of  no  fmall  importance  to  enjoy 
the  acquaintance  and  countenance  of  one  fo  univerfal- 
ly  refpeded  and  efteemed.  Through  him  they  found 
an  eafy  introdudion  to  an  enlarged  and  elegant  fo- 
ciety  ;  and,  what  to  them  was  ftiil  more  valuable,  they 
experienced  in  him  a  friend  who  was  ever  eafy  of  ac- 
cefs,  and  ready  to  affift  them  to  the  atmoft  with  his 
counfel  and  patronage. — The  fame  fpirit  of  philan- 
thropy endeared  him  in  a  particular  manner  to  his  in- 
timate friends  ;  among  whom  may  be  ranked  moft  of ; 
the  Scottifh  literati  of  his  time. — Some  time  after  his 
death,  the  profefforfhip  of  the  Theory  of  Medicine 
was  beftowed  upon  his  eldeft  fon  the  prefent  Dr  James 
Gregory  ;  who  has  lince  fucceeded  to  the  Pradical 
Chair,  lately  tilled  by  that  other  moft  eminent  pro- 
fefTor Dr  Cullen.  . 

GRE-KouND.     See  Canis. — Among  a  litter  of 
gre- hound  puppies,  the  beft  are  always  thofe  which 
are  lighteft.    Thefe  will  make  the  nimbleft  dogs  as 
they  grow  up.    The  gre- hound  is  beft  for  open  coun- 
tries where  there  is  little  covert.    In  thefe  places  there  - 
will  fometiraes  be  a  courfe  after  a  hare  of  two  or  three 
miles  or  more,  and  both  the  dogs  and  the  game  in  fight 
all  the  while.    It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  gre- 
hound  bitch  will  beat  the  dog  in  running :  but  this  - 
feems  to  be  an  error;  for  the  dog  is  both  longer  made,  . 
and  confiderably  ftronger,  than  the  bitch  of  the  fame 
kind.    In  the  breeding  thefe  dogs  the  bitch  is  princi- 
pally to  be  regarded  ;  for  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  the  beft  dog  and  a  bad  bitch  will  not  get  fo  good  . 
puppies  as  an  indifferent  dog  with  a  good  bitch.  The 
dog  and  bitch  fliould  be  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  the  - 
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fame  age  ;  and  for  the  breeding  of  fine  and  perfeft 
dogs,  they  fhould  noc  be  more  than  four  years  old. 
An  old  bitch  may  be  ufed  with  a  young  dog,  but  the 
puppies  of  a  young  bitch  and  an  old  dog  will  never  be 
good  for  any  thing. 

The  general  food  for  a  gre-hound  ought  to  be 
•chippings  or  rafpings  of  bread,  with  foft  bones  and 
griltles;  and  thofe  chippings  ought  always  to  be  foaked 
in  beef  or  mutton  broth. 

The  proper  exercife  for  a  gre-hound  is  courfing  him 
three  times  a-week,  and  rewarding  him  with  blood  ; 
which  will  animate  him  in  the  higheft  degree,  and 
encourage  him  to  profecute  his  game.  But  the  hare 
alfo  fhould  ever  have  fair  play.  She  fhould  have  the 
law,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  have  leave  to  run  abouc 
twelve  fcore  yards  before  the  dog  is  flipped  at  her, 
that  he  may  have  fome  difficulty  in  the  courfe,  and 
not  pick  up  the  game  too  eafily.  If  he  kills  the  hare, 
he  muft  never  be  fuffered  to  tear  her  ;  but  (he  muft  be 
taken  from  him,  his  mouth  cleaned  of  the  wool,  and 
the  liver  and  lights  given  him  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment. Then  he  is  to  be  led  home,  and  his  feet  wadied 
with  butter  and  beer,  and  about  an  hour  after  he  is  to 
be  fed. 

When  the  dog  is  to  be  taken  odt  to  courfe,  he 
fliould  have  nothing  in  the  morning  but  a  toaib  and 
butter,  and  then  he  is  to  be  kennelled  till  taken  out 
to  the  field.  The  kennelling  thcfe  dogs  is  of  great 
ufc,  always  giving  them  fpirit  and  nimblenefs  when 
they  are  let  loofe  :  and  the  beft  way  of  managing  a 
fine  gre  hound  is,  never  to  let  him  ftir  out  of  the 
kennel,  except  at  the  times  of  feeding,  walking,  or 
courfing. 

GRENADA,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  lying 
in  W.  Long.  61.  40.  N.  Lat.  12.  o.  It  is  the  lall  of 
the  Windward  Caribbees  ;  and  lies  30  leagues  north 
of  new  Andalufia,  on  the  continent.  According  to 
fome,  it  is  24  leagues  in  compafs;  according  to  others, 
only  22  ;  and  it  is  fald  to  be  30  miles  in  length,  and 
in  fome  places  1 5  in  breadth.  The  chief  port,  formerly 
called  Louis,  now  St  George's,  ftands  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  ifland,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  bay,  with  a  fandy  bot- 
tom. It  is  pretended  that  1000  barks,  from  300  to  400 
tons,  may  ride  fecure  from  ftorms;  and  that  j  c  o  fhips,  of 
1000  tons  each,  may  be  moored  in  the  harbour.  A 
large  round  bafon,  which  is  parted  from  it  by  a  bank 
of  fand,  would  contain  a  confiderable  number  of  (hips, 
if  the  bank  was  cut  through  :  but  by  reafon  of  it  the 
large  fliips  are  obliged  to  pafs  within  80  paces  of  one 
of  the  mountains  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour; 
the  other  mountain  lying  about  half  a  mile  diftant. 
The  illand  abounds  with  wild  game  and  fi{h;  it  produces 
alfo  very  fine  timber,  but  the  cocoa-tree  is  obferved 
not  to  thrive  here  fo  well  as  in  the  other  iflands.  A  . 
lake  on  a  high  mountain,  about  the  middle  of  the  ifland, 
fupplies  it  with  frtfh-water  ftreams.  Several  bays  and 
harbours  lie  round  the  ifland,  fome  of  which  might  be 
fortified  to  great  advantage  ;  fo  that  it  is  very  conve- 
nient for  fliipping,  not  being  fubjeft  to  hurricanes.  The 
foil  is  capable  of  producing  tobacco,  fugar,  indigo, 
peafe,  and  millet. 

In  1638,  M.  Poincy,  a  Frenchman,  attempted  to 
make  a  fettlement  in  Grenada  ;  but  was  driven  off  by 
the  Caribbeans,  who  reforted  to  this  ifland  in  greater 
numbers  than  to  the  neighbouring  ones,  probably  cn 
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account  of  the  game  with  which  it  abounded.  In  1650,  Grfnad 
Monf  Parquet,  governor  of  Martinico,  carried  over 
from  that  ifland  200  men,  furnilhed  with  prefents  to 
reconcile  the  favages  to  them ;  but  with  arms  to  fub- 
due  them,  in  cafe  they  fliould  prove  intraftable.  The 
favages  are  faid  to  have  been  frightened  into  fubmif- 
fion  by  the  number  of  the  Frenchmen:  but,  according 
to  fome  French  writers,  the  chief  not  only  welcomed 
the  new-comers;  but,  in  confideration  of  fome  knives, 
hatchets,  fcilfars,  and  other  toys,  yielded  to  Parquet 
the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland,  referving  to  themfelves 
their  own  habitations.  The  Abbe  Raynal  informs  us, 
that  thefe  firft  French  colonifts,  imagining  they  had 
purchaftd  the  ifland  by  thefe  trifles,  affumed  the  fove- 
reignty, and  foon  afted  as  tyrants.  The  Caribs,  un- 
able to  contend  with  them  by  force,  took  their  ufual 
method  of  murdering  all  thofe  whom  they  found  in  a 
defencelefs  (late.  This  produced  a  war;  and  the 
French  fettlers  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  30Q 
men  from  Martinico,  forced  the  favages  to  retire  to  a 
mountain  ;  from  whence,  after  exhauiting  all  their  ar- 
rows, they  rolled  down  great  logs  of  wood  on  their 
enemies.  Here  they  were  joined  by  other  favages 
ft-om  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and  again  attacked  the 
French,  but  were  defeated  anew  ;  and  were  at  laft  dri- 
ven  to  fiich  defperaiion,  that  40  of  them,  who  had  efca- 
ped  from  the  flaughter,  jumped  from  a  precipice  into 
the  fea,  where  they  all  periihed,  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  their  implacable  enemies.  From  thence 
the  rock  was  called  le  morne  des  fauteurs,  or  "  the  hill 
of  the  leapers  ;"  which  name  it  ftill  retains.  The 
French  then  deftroyed  the  habitations  and  all  the  pro- 
vifions  of  the  favages;  but  frefli  fuppHes  of  Carib- 
beans arriving,  the  war  was  renewed  with  great  vigour, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  French  were  killed.  Upon 
this  they  refolved  totally  to  exterminate  the  natives  : 
and  having  accordingly  attacked  the  favages  unawares, 
they  inhumanly  put  to  death  the  women  and  children, 
as  well  as  the  men  ;  burning  all  their  boats  and  ca- 
noes, to  cut  off  alfo  communication  between  the  few 
furvivors  and  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Notwith(land< 
ing  aU  thefe  barbarous  precautions,  however,  the  Ca- 
ribbees proved  the  irreconcileable  enemies  of  the  French; 
and  their  frequent  infurreclions  at  laft  obliged  Par- 
quet to  fell  all  his  property  in  the  ifland  to  the  Count 
de  Cerillac  in  1657.  The  new  proprietor,  who  pur- 
chafed  Parquet's  property  for  30,000  crowns,  fent 
thither  a  perfon  of  brutal  manners  to  govern  the  if- 
land. He  behaved  with  fuch  infupportable  tyranny, 
that  moft  of  the  colonifts  retired  to  Martinico  ;  and 
the  few  who  remained  condemned  him  to  death  af- 
ter a  formal  trial.  In  the  whole  court  of  juftice  that 
tried  this  mifcreant,  there  was  orfly  one  man  (called  . 
Archangeli)  who  could  write.  A  farrier  was  the  per- 
fon who  impeached:  and  he,  inftead  of  the  fignatures, 
fealed  with  a  horfe-flioe  ;  and  Archangeh,  who  per- 
formed the  ofiice  of  clerk,  wrote  round  it  thefe  words 
in  French,  "  Mark  of  Mr  de  la  Brie,  counfel  for  the 
court." 

It  was  apprehended  that  the  court  of  France  would 
not  ratify  a  fentence  palfed  with  fuch  unufual  formah- 
tics  ;  and  therefore  moft  of  the  judges  of  the  gover- 
nor's criiiies,  and  witnefles  of  his  execution,  difappear- 
ed.  Only  thofe  remained  whofe  obfcurity  fcreened 
them  frona  the  purfuit  of  the  laws.    By  an  eftimatp, 
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nada.  taken  In  1700,  there  were  at  Grenada  no  more  than 
251  white  people,  53  free  favages  or  mulattoes,  and 
525  flaves.  The  ufeful  animals  were  reduced  to  64 
horfes  and  569  head  of  horned  cattle.  The  whole  cul- 
ture confiftcd  of  3  plantations  of  fugar  and  52  of  indi- 
go.— The  ifland  had  been  fold  in  1664  to  the  French 
Weft  India  company  for  100,000  livres. 

This  unfavourable  ftate  of  the  affairs  of  Grenada 
was  changed  in  17  14.  The  change  was  owing  to  the 
ftourifhing  condition  of  Martinico.  The  richcft  of 
the  ftiips  from  that  ifland  were  fent  to  the  Spanifli 
coails,  and  in  their  way  touched  at  Grenada  to  take 
in  refrefiiments.  The  trading  privateers,  who  under- 
took this  navigation,  taught  the  people  of  that  ifland 
the  value  of  their  foil,  which  only  required  cultivation. 
Some  traders  furniflied  the  inhabitants  with  ftaves  and 
iitenlils  to  ereft  fugar  plantations.  An  optn  account 
was  eftablifhed  between  the  two  colonies.  Grenada 
was  clearing  its  debts  gradually  by  its  rich  produce  ; 
and  the  balance  was  on  the  point  of  being  clofed, 
when  the^var  in  1744.  interrupted  the  communication 
between  the  two  iflands,  and  at  the  fame  time  flopped 
the  progrefs  of  the  fugar- plantations.  This  iofs  was 
fupplied  by  the  culture  of  coffee,  which  was  purfued 
during  the  hoftilities  with  all  the  aftivity  and  cager- 
nefs  that  induihy  could  infpire. — iThe  peace  of  i  748 
revived  all  the  lalsours,  and  opened  all  the  former  four- 
ces  of  wealth.  In  1753  the  population  of  Grenada 
confifted  of  1262  white  people,  175  free  negroes, 
and  11,991  flaves.  The  cattle  amounted  to  2298 
horfes  or  mules,  2456  head  of  horned  cattle,  3378 
ftieep,  902  goats,  and  331  hogs.  The  cultivation 
rofe  to  83  fugar  plantations,  2,725,600  coffee-trees, 
150,300  cocoa-trees,  and  800  cotton  plants.  The 
provifions  confifted  of  5,740,45c  trenches  of  caiTada, 
933,596  banana  trees,  and  143  fquares  of  potatoes 
and  yams.  The  colony  made  a  rapid  progrefs,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  excellence  of  its  foil;  but  in  the  courle  of  tiie 
laft  war  but  one  the  ifland  was  taken  by  the  Biitifh. 
At  this  time  one  of  the  mountains  at  the  fide  of 
St  George's  harbour  was  ftrongly  fortified,  and  might 
have  made  a  good  defence,  but  furrendered  without 
firing  a  gun  ;  and  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  j  763  the 
ifland  was  ceded  to  Britain.  On  this  ceffion,  and  the 
management  of  the  colony  after  that  event,  the  Abbe 
Raynal  has  the  following  remarks. — "  This  long  train 
of  evils  [the  ambition  and  raifrnanagement  of  his  coun- 
trymen^  has  thrown  Grenada  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh,  who  are  in  poifeflion  of  this  conqueft  by  the 
treaty  of  1763.  But  how  long  will  they  keep  this 
colony  ?  Or,  will  it  never  again  be  reftored  to  France? 
■ — England  has  not  made  a  fortunate  beginning.  In 
t\ie  dxli  enthufiafm  raifed  by  an  acqnifition,  of  which 
the  highefl:  opinion  had  been  previoufly  formed,  every 
one  was  eager  to  purch?fe  eflates  there.  They  fold 
for  much  more  than  their  re^l  value.  This  caprice, 
by  expelling  old  colonifts  who  were  inured  t,o  the  cli- 
mate, has  fent  about  L.  r, 55 3,000  out  of  the  mother- 
country.  This  imprudence  has  been  followed  by  ano- 
ther. The  new  proprietors,  mifled,  no  doubt,  by  na- 
tional pride,  have  fubftituted  new  methods  to  thofe  of 
their  predeceffors.  They  have  attempted  to  alter  the 
mode  of  living  among  their  flaves.  The  negroes,  who 
from  their  very  ignorance  are  more  attached  to  their 
euHoms  than  other  men,  have  revolted.    It  hath  been 
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found  necefiary  to'  fend  out  troops,  and  to  fhed  blood.  Grenat^a. 
The  whole  colony  was  filled  with  Aifpiclons.  The  "^"""^''"^ 
mailers  who  had  laid  themfelves  undt  r  a  neceflity  of 
ufmg  violent  methods,  were  afraid  of  being  burnt  or 
mafTacred  in  their  own  plantations.  The  labours  have 
declined,  or  been  totally  interrupted.  Tranquillity 
has  at  length  been  reftored.  The  number  of  flaves 
has  been  increafed  as  far  as  40,000,  and  the  produce 
has  been  raifed  to  the  treble  of  what  it  was  under  the 
French  government.  The  plantations  will  ftiU  be  Im- 
proved by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  dozen  of  iflands, 
called  the  Grenadims  or  Grenadilloes,  that  are  depend- 
ent on  the  colony.  They  are  from  three  to  eight 
leagues  in  circumference,  but  do  not  afford  a  fingle 
fpring  of  water-.  Tlie  air  is  whclefome.  The  ground, 
covered  only  with  thin  buflies,  has  not  been  fcreened 
from  the  fun.  It  exhales  none  of  thofe  noxious  vapours 
which  are  fatal  to  the  hufbandman.  Cariacou,  the 
only  one  of  the  Grenadines  which  the  French  have 
occupied,  was  at  firft  frequented  by  turtle  fifliermen  ; 
who,  in  the  leifure  afi^orded  them  by  fo  eafy  an  occu- 
pation, employed  themfclvcs  in  clearing  the  ground. 
In  proccfs  of  time,  their  fmall  number  was  increafed 
by  the  acceliion  of  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guada- 
loupe;  who,  finding  that  their  plantations  were  deftroy- 
ed  by  a  particular  fort  of  ants,  i-emoved  to  Cariacou. 
The  ifland  flouri'flied  from  the  liberty  that  was  enjoyed 
there.  The  Inhabitants  collcded  about  1200  flaves, 
by  whofe  labours  they  made  themfelves  a  revenue  of 
near  20,000  a-year  In  cotton  ^The  otlicr  Grenadines 
do  not  aff"ord  a  profped  of  the  fame  advantages,  though 
the  plantation  of  fugar  is  begun  there.  It  has  fuc- 
ceeded  remarkably  well  at  Becouya,  the  largeft  and 
moit  fertile  of  thefe  iflands,  which  is  no  more  than  two 
leagues  diftant  from  St  Vincent." 

In  the  year  1 779  the  conqueft  of  this  ifland  was 
accotrphflied  by  D'Eftaign  the  French  admiral,  who 
had  been  prevented  from  attempting  it  before  by  his 
enterprife  again  ft  U  Vincent,  immediattly  after  his 
conqueft  of  St  Lucia,  however,  being  reinforced  hy  a 
fquadron  under  M.  de  la  Motte,  he  fet  fail  for  Grenada 
with  a  fleet  of  26  fail  of  the  hne  and  12  frigates,  ha- 
ving on  board  io,oco  land  forces.  Here  he  arrived 
on  the  fecond  of  July;  and  landed  3000  troops,  chiefly 
Irifli,  being  part  of  the  brigade  compofed  of  natives 
oi  Ireland  in  the  fervice  of  France.  Thefe  were  con- 
ducted by  Count  Dillon-,  who  difpofed  them  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  furround  the  hill  that  overlooks  and 
commands  George's  Town,  together  with  the  fort 
and  harbour.  To  oppofe  thefe,  Lord  McCartney,  the 
governor,  had  only  about  150  regulars,  and  300  or 
400  armed  Inhabitants ;  but  though  all  refiftance  was 
evidently  vain,  he  determined  nevcrthelefs  to  make  an 
honourable  and  gallant  defence.  The  preparations  he 
made  were  fuch  as  Induced  D'Eftaign  himfelf  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  attack  ;  and,  even  with  his  vaft  fuperioritv 
of  force,  the  firft  attack  on  the  entrenchments  proved 
unfuccefsful.  The  fecond  continued  two  hours  ;  whea 
the  garrifon  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  immenfe  dif- 
panty  of  numbers  who  aflTauIted  them,  after  having 
killed  or  wounded  300  of  their  antagonifts.  Having 
thus  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  Intrenchments  on, 
the  hill,  the  French  turned  the  cannon  of  them  to-  " 
wards  the  fort  which  lay  under  It ;  on  which  the  go- 
vernor demanded  a  capitulation.  The  terms,  however^. 
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Grenada,  were  fo  extraordinary  and  imprecedented,  tKat  both 
•  -  the  governor  and  inhabitants  agreed  in  rejefting  them ; 
and  determined  rather  to  furrender  without  any  con- 
ditions  at  all  than  upon  thofe  which  appeared  fo  ex- 
travagant. On  this  occafion  D'Eftaign  is  faid  to  have 
behaved  in  a  very  haughty  and  fevere  manner;  indul- 
ging his  foldiers  alfo  in  the  mod  unwarrantable  liber- 
tiest  and  in  which  they  would  have  proceeded  much 
farther  had  they  not  been  reftrained  by  the  Iritti  troops 
in  the  French  fervice 


In  the  mean  time  admiral  Byron,  who  had  been 
convoying  the  homeward-bound  Weft  India  fleet,  ha- 
llened  to  St  Vincent,  in  hopes  of  recovering  it ;  but 
being  informed,  by  the  way,  that  a  defcent  had  been 
made  at  Grenada,  he  changed  his  courfe,  hoping  that 
Lord  M'Cartney  would  be  able  to  hold  out  till  his  ar- 
rival.    On  the  fixth  of  July  he  came  in  fight  of  the 
French  fleet;    and,   without  regarding  D'Eftaign's 
fuperiority  of  fix  (hips  of  the  line  and  as  many  frigates, 
determined  if  pofllble  to  force  him  to  a  clofe  engage- 
ment.    The  French  commander,  however,  was  not 
fo  confident  of  his  own  prowefs  as  to  run  the  nlk 
of  an  encounter  of  this  kind  ;  and  having  already  at- 
chieved  his  conqueft,  had  no  other  view  than  to  pre- 
ferve  it.  ;His  defigns  were  facilitated  by  the  good 
^  condition  of  his  fleet ;  which  being  more  lately  come 
out  of  port  that!  that  of  the  Britifh,  failed  falter,  fo  that 
he  .was  thus  enabled  to  keep  at  what  diftance  he 
'  pleafed.    The  engagement  began  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  when  admiral  Barrington  with  his  own  and 
two  other  Ihips  got  up  to  the  van  of  the  enemy,  which 
they  attacked  with  the  greateft  fpirit.    As  the  other 
fhips  of  his  divifion,  however,  were  not  able  to  get  up  to 
his  afliftance,  thefe  three  Ihips  were  necelTarily  obhged 
to  encounter  a  vait  fuperiority,  and  of  confequence  fuf- 
fered  exceedingly.  The  battle  was  carried  on  from  be- 
ginning to  end  in  the  fame  unequal  manner  ;  nor  were 
the  Britifh  commanders,  though  they  ufed  their  utmoft 
efforts  for  this  purpofe,  able  to  bring  the  French  to  a 
dofe  engagement.    Thus  captains  Colhngwood,  Ed- 
wards, and  Cornwallis,  ftood  the  fire  of  the  whole 
French  fleet  for  fome  time.    Captain  Fanfliaw  of  the 
Monmouth,  a  64  gun  fliip,  threw  himfelf  fingly  in  the 
way  of  the  enemy's  van  ;  and  admiral  Rowley  and 
captain  Butchart  fought  at  the  fame  difadvantage  :  fo 
that  finding  it  impoffible  to  continue  the  engagement 
with  any  probability  of  fuccefs,  a  general  cefi'ation  of 
firing  took  place  about  noon.    It  recommenced  in  the 
fame  manner  about  two  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  lafted, 
with  different  interruptions,  till  the  evening.  During 
-this  aaion  fome  of  the  Britifti  (hips  had  forced 
their  way  into  St  George's  harbour,  not  imagining 
that  the  enemy  were  already  in  pofleffion  of  the  ifland. 
They  were  foon  undeceived,  however,  by  perceiving 
the  French  colours  flying  afliore,  and  the  guns  and 
batteries  firing  at  them.    This  difcovery  put  an  end 
to  the  defign  which  had  brought  on  the  engagement  ; 
and  as  it  was  now  high  time  to  think  of  providing  for 
,the  fafety  of  the  Britifa  tranfports,  which  were  m  dan- 
ger from  the  number  of  the  enemy's  frigates,  the  en- 
gagement was  finally  difcontinued.  During  this  aftion 
fome  of  admiral  Byron's  Ihips  had  fuffered  extremely. 
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alone  before  the  wind.  Two  other  fliips  lay  far  afterft 
in  a  very  diftrefled  fituation  ;  but  no  attempt  was  made 
to  capture  them,  nor  did  the  French  admiral  (how  the 
leaft  inchnation  to  renew  the  engagement. 

Grenada  vi'as  reftored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  late 
treaty  of  peace. — George's  town,  or  St  George's,  is 
the  refidence  of  the  governor  ;  and  the  prefent  gover- 
nor, general  Matthew,  made  a  prefent  to  the  citi- 
zens of  a  clock  and  bells  laft  fpriug  (1790)-  '^^.^  S^^' 
rifon  confifted  at  that  time  of  artillery,  two  regiments 
of  Europeans,  and  one  of  blacks.  As  there  are  feve- 
ral  fmall  iflands  fubjed  to  the  laws  enacted  in  Gre- 
nada, they  each  ele6l  a  perfon  to  reprefent  them  in  the 
general  aflembly,  which  is  always  held  in  St  George's. 
As  none  of  the  Grenadines  have  a  harbour  fit  for  large 
veffels,  the  produce  of  them  is  conveyed  in  fmall  veffels 
to  St  George's,  from  whence  it  is  exported  to  the  dif- 
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ferent  places  of  Europe,  Africa,  America,  Sec.  Yrom 
the  number  of  veffels  that  arrive  there  yearly  from  dif- 
ferent places,  and  from  its  being  the  feat  of  the  kgif- 
lature,  it  has  become  fo  populous,  that  twc/news  pa- 
pers are  pubhfhed  in  it.  On  occafion  of  the  late  pro- 
fped  of  a  war  with  Spain,  an  aft  was  paffed  here  in 
February  1790,  obliging  every  gentleman  to  give  in 
upon  oath  the  value  of  his  eftate,  and  the  number  of 
blacks  upon  it,  in  order  that  the  general  aliembly  might 
afcertaiii  the  number  of  flaves  each  (hoiild  fend  to  work 
upon  the  fortifications  on  Richmond- hill,  near  St 
George's. 

GRENADINES,  or  Grenadillos.  See  the  pre- 
ceding article. — It  is  there  mentioned  that  the  Grena- 
dines do  not  afford  a  fingle  drop  of  frefh  waiter.  A  fmall 
fpring  however  has  been  lately  difcovered  in  the  prin- 
cipal ifiand  Cariacou,  by  digging  ;  but  being  of  great 
value,  it  is  kept  locked  by  the  proprietor  Mr  Mayes. 
The  capital  of  that  ifland  is  called  Hilfborough,  in 
which  there  is  a  fmall  church. 

GRENAILLE,  a  name  given  by  the  French  wri- 
ters to  a  preparation  of  copper,  which  the  Chinefe  ufe 
as  a  red  colour  in  fome  of  their  fineft  china,  particu- 
larly for  that  colour  which  is  called  oil-red,  or  reel  in 
oil.  The  china-ware  coloured  with  this  is  very  dear. 
The  manner  in  which  they  procure  the  preparation  is 
thus:  they  have  in  China  no  fuch  thing  as  filver-coin- 
ed  money,  but  they  ufe  in  commerce  bars  or  maffes  of 
filver;  thefe  they  pay  and  receive  in  large  bargains  ; 
and  among  a  nation  fo  full  of  fraud  as  the  Chinefe, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  thefe  are  too  often  adulterated 
with  too  great  an  alloy  of  copper.  They  pafs,  how- 
ever, in  this  ftate  in  the  common  payments.  ^  There 
are  fome  occafions,  however,  fuch  as  the  paying  the 
taxes  and  contributions,  on  which  they  muft  have  their 
filver  pure  and  fine:  on  this  occafion  they  have  recourfe 
to  certain  people,  whofe  fole  bufinefsit  is  to  refine  the 
filver,  and  feparate  it  from  the  copper  and  the  lead  it 
contains.  This  they  do  in  furnaces  made  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  with  very  convenient  veffels.  While  the 
copper  is  in  fufion,  they  take  a  fmall  brufti,  and  dip 
the  end  of  it  into  water  ;  then  fliriking  the  handle  of 
the  brufli,  they  fprinkle  the  water  by  degrees  upon  the 
melted  copper  ;  a  fort  of  pellicle  forms  itfelf  by  this 
means  on  the  furface  of  the  matter,  which  they  take 
off"  while  hot  with  pincers  of  iron,  and  immediately 
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incaDable  of  reiolning  the  fleet  which  were  plying  to  throwing  it  into  a  large  veflel  of  cold  water,  it  forms 
Sward  ;anrwas  'therefore  obliged  to  bear  aW   that  red  powder  which  is  called  il.c  ,renadle ;  they  re- 
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peat  the  operation  every  time  they  in  this  manner  fe- 
paratc  the  copper ;  and  this  furnifhes  them  with  as 
much  of  the  grenatlle  as  they  have  occafion  for  in  their 
china  works. 

GRENOBLE,  a  large,  populous,  and  ancient  town 
of  Dauphiny  in  France,  with  a  bifliop's  fee.  It  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  handfome  ftru6tures,  particu- 
larly the  churches  and  convents.  The  leather  and 
gloves  that  are  made  here  are  highly  efteemed.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Ifere,  over  which  there  are  two 
bridges  to  pafs  into  that  part  called  Perrierty  a  large 
ftreet  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  E.  Long.  5.  49. 
N.  Lat.  45.  12. 

GRESHAM  (Sir  Thomas),  an  opulent  merchant 
of  London,  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family  of  Norfolk,  was  born  in  1519.  He  was,  as 
his  father  had  been  before  him,  appointed  king's  agent 
at  Antwerp,  for  taking  up  money  of  the  merchants  ; 
and  in  1551,  he  removed  to  that  city  with  his  family. 
This  employment  was  fufpendcd  on  the  acceflion  of 
queen  Mary :  but  on  proper  reprefentations,  was  re- 
ftored  to  him  again.  Q£een  Ehzabeth  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  upon  him,  and  made  him  her 
agent  in  foreign  parts.  It  was  at  this  time  he  thought 
proper  to  provide  himfelf  with  a  manfion-houfe  in  the 
city,  fuitable  to  his  ftation  and  dignity  ;  with  which 
intention  he  built  a  large  houfe  on  the  weft  fide  of 
Bifliopfgate-ftreet,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
Gvejham- college.  His  father  had  propofed  building  a 
houfe  or  exchange  for  the  merchants  to  meet  in,  in- 
ilead  of  walking  in  the  open  ftreet ;  but  this  defign 
remained  for  the  fon  to  accomplilh.  Sir  Thomas 
went  beyond  his  father :  he  offered,  if  the  citizens 
would  provide  a  proper  piece  of  ground,  to  build  a 
houfe  at  his  own  expence  ;  which  being  accepted,  he 
fulfilled  his  promife  after  the  plan  of  the  exchange  at 
Antwerp.  When  the  new  edifice  was  opened,  the 
queen  (Jan.  29.  1570)  came  and  dined  with  the 
founder  ;  and  caufcd  a  herald  with  a  trumpet  to  pro- 
claim it  by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  In  pur- 
{uance  alfo  of  a  promife  to  endow  a  college  for  the 
profc  fiion  of  the  feven  liberal  fciences,  he  made  a  tefta- 
mentary  difpofition  of  his  houfe  in  London  for  that 
purpofe  ;  leaving  one  moiety  of  the  royal  exchange  to 
the  corporation  of  London,  and  the  other  to  the  mer- 
cers company,  for  the  falaries  of  feven  lecturers  in 
divinity,  law,  phyfic,  aftronomy,  geometry,  mufic,  and 
rhetoric,  at  50  1.  each  per  annum.  He  left  feveral 
other  confiderable  benefadlions,  and  died  in  1579.  As 
to  the  college,  it  has  been  pulled  down  within  thefe  14 
or  15  years,  in  confequence  of  an  application  to  par- 
liament from  the  city,  and  the  excife-office  erefted  in 
its  place.  The  hAures  are  read,  or  rather  hurried 
through,  in  a  chamber  over  the  Royal  Exchange. — 
Thofe  who  have  drawn  Sir  Thomas's  charafler  Ibb- 
ferve,  that  he  had  the  happinefs  of  a  mind  every  way 
fuited  to  his  fortune,  generous  and  benign  ;  ready  to 
perform  any  good  aftions,  and  encourage  them  in 
others.  He  was  a  gr  eat  friend  and  patron  of  our  ce- 
lebrated martyrologift  John  Fox.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  and  feveral  modern  lan- 
guages ;  he  had'  a  very  comprehenfive  knowledge  of 
ail  affairs  relating  to  commerce,  whether  foreign  or 
dcmeftic ;  and  his  fuccefs  was  not  Itfs,  being  in  hid 
time  efteemed  the  higheft  commoner  in  England.  He 
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tranfaAed  queen  Elizabeth's  mercantile  affairs  fo  cos-  Gre»i!le. 
ftantly,  that  he  was  called  the  royal  merchant;  and  V"— ^ 
his  houfe  was  fometimes  appointed  for  the  receotion 
of  foreign  princes  upon  their  firft  arrival  at  London. 

GREVILLE  (Fulke),  lord  Brook,  of  Beauchamp'$ 
Court  in  Warwickfhire,  a  poet  and  mifcellaneous  wri- 
ter, was  born  in  the  year  1554,  and  defcended  frota 
the  noble  families  of  Beauchamps  of  Powick  and  Wil- 
loughby  de  Brook.  In  company  with  his  coufin  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  he  began  his  education  at  a  fchool  in 
Shrewfbury  :  thence  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
remained  for  fome  time  a  gentleman  commoner,  and 
then  removed  to  Trinity-College  in  Cambridge.  Ha- 
ving left  the  univerfity ;  he  vifited  foreign  courts,  and 
thus  added  to  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages 
a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  modern.  On  his  retnii? 
to  England  he  was  introduced  to  queen  Elizabeth  by 
his  uncle  Robert  Greville,  at  that  time  in  her  ma- 
jefty's  fervice  ;  and  by  means  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
lord  prefident  of  Wales,  was  nominated  to  fome  lucra- 
tive employments  in  that  principality. 

In  the  year  1581,  when  the  French  commiffroners 
who  came  to  treat  about  the  queen's  manlage  with 
the  duke  of  Anjou  were  fumptuoufly  entertained  with 
tilts  and  tournaments,  Mr  Greville,  who  was  one  or 
the  challengers,  fo  fignalized  himfelf,  as  to  *'  win  the 
reputation  of  a  moft  valiant  knight."  He  continued 
a  conftant  attendant  at  court,  and  a  favourite  with  the 
queen  to  the  end  of  her  reign  ;  during  which  he  ob- 
tained the  office  of  treafurer  of  marine  caufes,  alfo  a 
grant  of  the  manor  of  Wedgnock,  and  like  wife  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  this  reign  he  was  feveral 
times  elefted  member  for  the  county  of  Warwick } 
and  from  the  journals  of  the  houfe  feems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  bufinefs,  as  his  name  frequently  appears  in 
committees. 

On  the  acceffron  of  king  James  I.  he  was  inftalled 
knight  of  the  Bath ;  and  foon  after  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  ruinous  caftles  of  Warwick,  which  he  repaired 
at  a  confiderable  expence,  and  where  he  probably  re- 
fided  during  the  former  part  of  this  reign  :  but  in  the 
year  1614,  the  twelfth  of  James  I.  he  was  made  un- 
der-treafurer,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  one  of 
the  privy  council,  and  gentleman  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber ;  and  in  the  1620,  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  a 
baron  by  the  title  of  lord  Brook  of  Beauchamp's  Court. 
He  was  alfo  privy-counfellor  to  King  Charles  I.  in 
the  beginning  of  whofe  reign  he  founded  a  hiftory- 
lefturc  in  Cambridge. 

Having  thus  attained  the  age  of  74,  through  a  life 
of  continued  profperity,  univerfally  admired  as  a  gentle- 
man and  a  fcholar,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  affaffin, 
one  of  his  own  domeftlcsj  who  immediately  llabbed 
himfelf  with  the  fame  weapon  with  which  he  had  mur- 
dei-ed  his  mafter.  This  fellow's  name  was  Haywood  j 
and  the  caufe  is  faid  to  have  been  a  fevere  reprimand 
for  his  prefumption  in  upbraiding  his  mafter  for  not 
providing  for  him  after  his  death.  It  feems  he  had 
been  witnefs  to  lord  Bi-ook's  will,  and  knew  the  con- 
tents. Some  fay  he  ftabbed  him  with  a  knife  in  the 
back,  others  with  a  fword.  This  affair  happened  at 
Brook- houfe  in  Holborne. — Lord  Brook  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  in  St  Mary's  church  at  Warwick, 
in  his  own  vault,  over  which  he  had  eredlcd  a  monu- 
ment of  black  and  white  marble,  ordering  at  his  death 
S  the 
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tlie  following  infcription  to  be  engraved  upon  the 
tomb  :  "  Fulke  Greville,  fervant  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
counfellor  to  king  James,  and  friend  to  Sir  Pliilip  Sid 
ney.  Trophaum  Peccqti.^'  He  wrote  feveral  works 
both  in  verfe  and  profe  ;  among  which  are,  i.  Two 
tragedies,  Alaham  and  Muftapha.  2.  A  Treatife  of 
Human  Learning,  &c.  in  verfe,  folio.  3.  The  Life 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  4.  An  Inquifition  upon  Fame 
and  Plonour,  in  86  ftanzas.  6.  Cac'dla,  a  collecllon  of 
109  fongs.  7.  His  Remains,  conlifting  of  political 
and  philofophical  poems.  . 

GREVIUS.    See  Gr.?;v!us. 

GREW  (Nthemiah),  a  learned  Engliflr  writer,  in 
the  I  7th  century,  had  a  confiderable  practice  as  a  phy- 
fician  in  London,  and  fucceeded  Mr  Oldenbiirgh  in 
the  office  of  fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety.  In  this 
capacity,  purfuant  to  an  order  of  council,  he  drew  up 
a  catalogue  of  the  natural  and  artificial  rarities  be- 
longing to  the  fociety,  under  the  title  of  Mufaum  Re- 
galis  Societatts,  &c.  168 1,  fie  alfo  wrote,  befides  fe- 
veral pieces  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  1.  The 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  fo- 
lio. 2-  The  Anatomy  of  Plants,  folio.  3.  Tradatm 
(le  falls  Cathartlci  r.atura  et  vfu.  4.  Cofmologia  Sacra^ 
or  a  Difcourfe  of  the  Univerfe  as  it  is  the  Creature 
and  Kingdom  of  God,  folio.  He  died  fuddenly  in 
1721. 

GREWIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  polyandria. 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  37  th  order, 
Columnifera.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  there  are 
iive  petals,  each  with  a  neftariferous  fcale  at  the  bafe; 
the  berry  is  quadrilocular. 

Species.  1.  The  occidentalis,  with  oval  crenated 
lea%'es,  has  long  been  preferved  in,  many  curious  gar- 
dens both  in  England  and  Holland.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  grows  to  the  height  of 
to  or  12  feet.  ^  The  ftem  and  branches  greatly  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  fmall  leaved  elm,  the  bark  being 
fmooth,  and  of  the  fame  colour  with  that  when  young. 
The  leaves  are  alfo  very  like  thofe  of  the  elm,  and  fall 
off  in  autumn.  The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  along 
the  young  branches  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and 
are  of  a  br!;.:'ht  purple  colour.  2.  The  Africana,  with 
oval  fpear-lhaped  ferrated  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Sene- 
gal in  Africa,  from  whence  its  feeds  were  brought  by 
Mr  Adanfon.  In  this  country  it  rifes  with  a  (lirubby 
ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  many  lateral 
blanches,  with  a  brown  hairy  bark,  and  garniflied 
with  fpear-fliaped  ferrated  leaves;  but  the  plants  have 
not  flowered  in  Britain. 

Culture  end  nfes.  The  firfl  fort,  though  a  native  of 
a  warm  climate,  will  bear  the  open  air  in  this  coun- 
try ;  only  requiring  to  be  fheltered  in  a  green-houfe 
during  tlie  winter-time.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  layers  planted  in  pots  filled  with  foft  loamy 
earth.  The  fecond  fort  is  tender,  and  muft  be  kept 
conftantly  in  a  warm  bark-ftove.  In  fummer,  they 
require  a  large  fliar-e  of  the  free  air  to  be  admitted  to 
them,  and  ftould  have  water  three  or  four  times  a- 
week  in  warm  weather ;  but  in  the  winter  they  muft 
be  fparingly  watered. — The  negroes  of  Senegal  highly 
value  a  decoclion  of  the  bark  of  this  laft  fpecies,  and 
ufe  it  as  a  never- failing  remedy  againft  venereal  com- 
plaints. 
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GREY,  or  Gray  colour.  See  Gray, 
Grey  (Lady  Jane),  a  moft  illuftrious  and  unfor-  ' 
tunate  lady,  defcended  of  the  blood- royal  of  England 
by  both  parents,'  was  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Henry 
Grey  m.arquis  of  Dorfet  and  Frances  the  daughter  of 
Chailes  Brandon  lord  vSuffolk,  by  Mary  the  dowager 
of  Louis  Xri.  king  of  France,  who  was  the  youngelt 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  king  of  England.  She  was 
born  in  the  year  1537,  at  Broadgate,  her  father's  feat 
in  Leicefterfhire.  She  difcovered  an  early  propenfity 
to  all  kinds  of  good  literature  ;  and  having  a  fine 
genius,  improved  under  the  tuition  of  Mr  Elmer,  ihe 
made  a  moft  furprifing  progrefs  in  the  languages,  arts, 
and  fcienccs.  She  underftood  perfeftly  both  kinds  of 
philofophy,  and  could  exprefs  herfelf  very  properly  at 
leaft  in  the  I^atin  and  Greek  tongues  ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  (i-n  Strype's  Memo- 
rials, Vol.  III.  p.  93.),  that  fhe  was  well  verfcd  in 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  French,  and  Italian  ;  "  and 
(he  adds)  ftie  played  well  on  inftruniental  mufic, 
writ  a  curious  hand,  and  was  excellent  at  the  needle." 
Chaloner  alfo  tells  us,  that  Are  accompanied  her  mu- 
fical  inftruments  with  a  voice  exquifitely  fweet  in  itfelf, 
affilled  by  all  the  graces  tliat  art  could  beftow. 

In  the  year  1553,  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
thumbeiland,  who  were  now,  after  the  fall  of  Somer- 
fet,  arrived  at  the  height  of  power,  began,  on  the 
decline  of  the  king's  heal,th,  to  think  how  to  prevent 
that  reverfe  of  fortune  which,  as  things  then  ftood, 
they  forefaw  muft  happen  upon  Edward's  death.  To 
obtain  this  end,  no  other  remedy  was  judged  fufficient 
but  a  change  in  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown,  and 
transferring  it  into  their  own  families,  by  rendering 
Lady  Jane  queen.  Thofe  moft  excellent  and  amiable 
quaUties  which  had  rendered  her  dear  to  all  who  had 
the  happinefs  to  know  her,  joined  to  her  near  affinity 
to  the  king,  fubjeftcd  her  to  become  the  chief  tool  of 
an  ambition  fo  notorioufly  not  her  own.  Upon  this 
very  account  flie  was  married  to  lord  Guilford  Dud- 
ley, fourth  fon  of  the  duke  of  Northumberla,nd,  with- 
out difcoverino;  to  her  the  real  defign  of  the  match  j 
which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  latter 
end  of  May,  fo  much  to  the  king's  fatii-fadion,  that 
he  contributed  bounteoufly  to  the  expencc  of  it  from 
the  royal  wardrobe.  The  young  king  Edward  VI. 
died  in  July  following;  and  our  fair  fcholar,  with  in- 
finite rehiftance,  ovej-powerec  by  the  folicitations  of 
her  ambitious  friends,  allowed  herfelf  to  be  proclaim- 
ed queen  of  England,  on  the  ftrength  of  a  deed  of 
fettlement  extorted  from  that  prince  by  her  father-in- 
law  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  which  fet  afidc  the 
fucceffion  of  queen  Mary,  queen  Elizabeth,  and  Mary 
queen  of  Scots.  Her  regal  pageantry  continued  but 
a  few  days.  Queen  Mary's  undoubted  right  prevail- 
ed ;  and  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grty  and  her 
hufoand  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  on  the 
13th  of  November  arraigned  and  found  guilty  of  high- 
treafon.  On  the  1.2th  of  February  following  they, 
were  both  beheaded  on  Tower-hilL  Her  magnanimi- 
ty in  this  dreadful  cataftrophe  was  attonifiiing.  Im- 
mediately before  her  execution,  ftie  addreffcd  herfelf- 
to.  the  weeping  multitude  with  amazing  compofure 
and  coherency  :  fhe  acknowledged  the  juftice  of  the 
law,  and  died  in  charity  with  that  wretched  world 
w.hich,  flie  had  fo.  much  reafon  to  execrate.  Thus. 
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did  the  pious  Mary  begin  her  reign  with  the  murder 
of  an  innocent  young  creature  of  1 8  ;  who  for  fim- 
pHcity  of  manners,  purity  of  heart,  and  extenfive 
learning,  was  hardly  ever  equalled  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try. But,  alas!  Jane  was  an  obftinate  heretic. — A  few 
days  before  her  execation,  Fleckenham,  the  queen's 
chaplain,  with  a  pious  intention  to  refcue  her  poor 
foul  from  eternal  mifery,  paid  her  frequent  vifits  in 
the  Tower,  and  ufed  every  argument  in  his  power  to 
convert  her  to  the  Popifh  religion  :  but  he  found  her 
fo  much  his  fuperior  in  argument,  that  he  gave  up 
the  conteft  ;  refigning  her  body  to  the  block,  and  her 
foul  to  the  devil. 

Her  writings  are,  i .  Four  Latin  Epiflles  ;  three  to 
BuUenger,  and  one  to  her  fifter  lady  Catharine.  The 
laft  was  written,  the  night  before  her  execution,  in  a 
blank  leaf  of  a  Greek  Teftament.  Printed  in  a  book 
intltled  Ep'tflolts  Helvet'ic^s  Reformatorlbusj  vel  ad  eos 
ftr'iptts,  &c.  Tiguri,  1742,  8vo.  2.  Her  Conference 
with  Fleckenham.  (Ballard).  3.  A  letter  to  Dr 
Harding,  her  father's  chaplain.  Printed  in  the  Phoe- 
nix, vol.  ii.  p.  28.  4. A  Prayer  for  her  own  ufe  during 
her  confinement.     In  Fox's  afts  and  monuments. 

5.  Four  Latin  verfes  ;  written  in  prifon  With  a  pin. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

Non  aliena  putes,  homini  quae  obtingere  poffunt : 
Sors  hodierna  mihi,  tunc  erit  ilia  tibi. 

Jane  Dudley, 

Deo  juvante,  nil  nocet  llvor  malus: 

Et  non  juvante,  nil  juvat  labor  gravis. 

Poft  tenebras  fpero  lucen', 

6.  Her  Speech  on  the  Scaffold.  (Ballard).  It  be- 
gan thus :  "  My  Lords,  and  you  good  Chriftian  peo- 
ple who  come  to  fee  me  die  ;  I  am  under  a  law,  and 
by  that  law,  as  a  never-erring  judge,  I  am  condemned 

.  to  die  :  not  for  any  thing  I  have  offended  the  queen's 
majefly  ;  for  I  will  wafh  my  hands  guiltlefs  thereof, 
and  deliver  to  my  God  a  foul  as  pure  from  fuch  tref- 
pafs  as  innocence  from  itijuftice  5  but  only  for  that  I 
confented  to  the  thing  I  was  enforced  unto,  con- 
ftraint  making  the  law  believe  I  did  that  which  I 
never  underftood,"  &c. — Hollinfhed,  Sir  Richard  Ba- 
ker, Bale,  and  Fox,  tell  us  that  fhe  wrote  fevcral 
other  things,  but  do  not  mention  where  they  are  to  be 
found. 

GRET-Hound.     See  G re- Hound, 

GRIAS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  tetrapetalous  ; 
the  calyx  quadrifid  ;  the  fligma  feflile  and  cruciform  ; 
the  fruit  is  a  plum  with  an ,  eight-furrowed  kernel. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  cauliflora  or  anchovy- 
pear,  a  native  of  Jamaica.  The  leaves  are  nearly  oval, 
and  about  three  feet  long.  It  has  a  ftraight  ftem,  upon 
the  upper  part  of  which  come  forth  the  flowers.  The 
fruit  is  large,  and  contains  a  ftone  with  eight  furrows. 
Thefe  fruits  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants. 

GRIBALDUS  (Matthew),  a  learned  civilian  of 
Padua,  left  Italy  in  the  i6th  century,  in  order  to 
make  a  public  profcffion  of  the  Proteftant  religion. 
After  having  been  for  fome  time  profeffor  of  the  civil 
law  at  Tubingen,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  efcape 
to  avoid  the  punilliment  he  would  have  incurred  had  he 
been  convided  of  differing  from  Calvin  with  refpedt  to 
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the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity  :  but  he  was  feized  at  Gribncr 
Berne,  where  he  would  have  met  with  very  fevere 
treatment  had  he  not  pretended  to  renounce  his  opi- 
nions ;  but  as  he  relapfed  again,  he  would  certainly 
have  been  put  to  death,  had  he  not  died  of  the  plague 
in  1664.  wrote  De  methodo  ac  rat'ione Jludendi  iri 

juri  civili  ;  and  feveral  other  works  which  are  eilecmed. 

GRIBNER  (Michael  Henry),  a  learned  civilian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Leipfic  in  1682.  After  writing 
fome  time  in  the  journal  of  Leipfic,  he  was  made  pro- 
feffor of  law  at  Wittemberg :  whence  he  paffed  to 
Drefden,  and  was  at  laft  recalled  to  Leipfic  to  fiicceed- 
M.  Mencke.  He  died  in  1734.  Befides  feveral  aca- 
demical differtations,  he  wrote,  \.  Princ'ipia procejfusju- 
dic'tarn ;  2.  Princ'ipia  jurifprudentiis  natiiralts,  a  fmall 
work  much  efleemed  ;  3.  Opnfcula  juris  puhlici  et  pri- 
vati. 

GRIEF,  or  Sorrow.  The  influence  of  this  paf- 
fion  on  the  body  is  very  great.  Its  effefts  referable  in 
feveral  infliances  thofe  of  fear,  with,  however,  fome  va- 
riations, owing  perhaps  to  its  being  in  general  of 
longer  duration.  Grief  diminifhes  the  bodily  ftrength 
in  general,  and  particularly  the  force  of  the  heart  and 
circulation  ;  as  appears  by  the  frequent  fighs  and  deep 
refpirations  which  attend  it,  which  feem  to  be  necef- 
fary  exertions,  in  order  to  promote  the  paffage  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs.  It  diminifhes  perfpiration, 
obftrudls  the  menflrual  difcharge,  produces  palenefs  of 
the  fliin,  and  cedematous  complaints,  and  fcirrhus  of 
the  glandular  parts.  It  aggravates  the  fcurvy,  and  the 
malignity  of  putrid  and  contagious  diflempers,  and  ren- 
ders people  more  apt  to  receive  the  infeftion  of  them. 
When  it  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  in  a  great  degree,  it 
caufes  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  renders  the  pnlfe 
irregular.  Bllndnefs,  gangrene,  and  fudden  death, 
have  followed  the  excefs  of  this  fenfation.  Its  effefts 
of  changing  the  colour  of  the  hair  are  well  known.  O- 
piates,  if  not  given  in  large  dofes,  are  good  cordials  in 
this  cafe. 

GRIELUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pentagy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  there  are  five  petals  ;  the 
filaments  perfifting  ;  and  there  are  five  monofpermous 
feed- cafes. 

GRIERSON  (Conftantia),  born  of  poor  parents  in 
the  county  of  JCilkcnny  in  Ireland,  was  one  of  the  mofl 
learned  women  on  record,  though  fhe  died  at  the  age  of 
27,  in  1733.  She  was  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin 
fcholar  ;  and  underftood  hiftory,  divinity,  philofophy, 
and  mathematics.  She  proved  her  fl<ill  in  Latin  by 
her  dedication  of  the  Dublin  edition  of  Tacitus  to  lord 
Carteret,  and  by  that  of  Terence  to  his  fon  ;  to  whom 
fhe  alfo  addreffed  a  Greek  epigram.  She  wrote  many 
elegant  Englifh  poems,  feveral  of  which  were  inferted ; 
by  Mrs  Barber  among  her  own.  When  lord  Carteret 
was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  obtained  a  patent  for 
Mr  Grierfon  to  be  the  king's  printer  ;  and  to  reward 
the  uncommon  merit  of  his  wife,  caufed  her  life  to  be 
included  in  it.  ■ 

GRIFFON  (Gryphus,  yp^i'-,),  in  the  natural  hi- 
ftory of  the  ancients,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  bird  of 
prey,  of  the  eagle  kind.  They  reprefented  it  with 
four  legs,  wings,  and  a  beak  ;  the  upper  part  repre- 
fenting  an  eagle,  and  the  lower  a  lion  :  they  fuppofed 
it  to  watch  over  gold  mines,  hidden  treafures,  &Co 
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The  animal  was  confecrated  to  the  fun ;  and  the  an 
^  cicHt  painters  reprefented  the  chariot  of  the  fun  as 
drawn  by  griffons.    M.  Spanheim  obferves  the  fame  of 
tbofe  of  Jupi'ter  and  Ncmefis. 

The  griffon  in  Scripture  Is  that  fpecies  of  the  eagle 
called  In  Latin  qffifraga,  the  "  ofprey  and  ons,  of 
the  verb  CIS)  paras,  "  to  break." 

The  griffon  Is  frequently  feen  on  ancient  nnedals  ; 
and  is  ftill  borne  In  coat-armour.  Guilllai  blazons  it 
rampant  ;  alleging,  that  any  very  fierce  animal  may 
be  fo  blazoned  as  well  as  the  lion.  Sylvefter,  Mor- 
gan, and  others,  ufe  the  terms  fegnimt  inftead  of  ram- 
pant. 

This  is  rJfo  an  ornament  of  architefture  In  conftant 
yfe  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  copied  from  them,  with 
the  other  elegancies  of  archltedural  enrichments,  by  the 
Romans.    See  Sphynx. 

.  OR  1  FLEA  ,  In  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
(prder,  belonging  to  the  odandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  17th  order, 
Calycardhenite.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid  ;  and  there  are 
four  petals,  one  from  each  Inclfure  of  It.  The  fila- 
ments are  very  long,  afcending  or  turning  upwards  ; 
the  capfule  Is  globofe,  fuperlor,  unilocular,  and  poly- 
fpermous. 

GRIMALDI  (Francifco),  an  eminent  painter,  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  appellation  of  Balognefe,  was  born 
at  Bologna  In  1606,  where  he  became  a  difclple  of 
Annibal  CaraccI,  and  proved  an  honour  to  that  illu- 
ftrlous  mafter.  From  the  fchool  of  Annibal  he  went 
to  complete  his  ftudles  at  Rome,  and  improved  himfelf 
daily,  by  copying  the  works  of  thofe  artlfts  in  which  he 
obferved  the  greateft  excellence,  until  his  fuperlor  ta- 
lents recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Innocent  X. 
who  afforded  him  Immediate  opportunities  of  exerting 
his  genius  In  the  gallery  of  his  palace  at  Monte  Ca- 
vallo,  and  alfo  in  tlie  Vatican.  The  merit  of  his  per- 
formances very  foon  engaged  the  attention  and  applaufe 
of  the  public,  and  Increafed  the  number  of  his  ad- 
mirers and  friends ;  among  whom  were  the  prince 
Pamphilio,  and  many  of  the  principal  nobility  of  Rome. 
His  reputation  reached  cardinal  Mazarine  at  Paris,  who 
ffnt  for  him,  fettled  a  large  penfion  on  hira,  and  em- 
ployed him  for  three  years  In  embellifhing  his  palace 
and  the  Louvre,  by  the  order  of  Louis  XIII.  The 
troubles  of  the  ftate,  and  the  clamours  raifed  againft 
the  cardinal,  whofe  party  he  warmly  efpoufed,  put  him 
fo  much  in  danger,  that  his  friends  advlfed  him  to  re- 
tire among  the  Jefuits.  He  did  fo,  and  was  of  ufe  to 
tliem  ;  for  he  painted  them  a  decoration  for  the  expo- 
fition  of  the  facrament  during  the  holy  days,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  Rome.  This  piece  was  mightily  relifh- 
ed  at  Paris  :  the  king  honoured  it  with  two  vifits,  and 
commanded  him  to  paint  fucb  another  for  his  chapel 
at  the  Louvre.  Grimaldi  after  that  returned  to  Italy; 
and  at  his  arrival  at  Rome  found  his  great  patron 
Innocent  X.  dead  :  but  his  two  fuccelfurs  Alexan- 
der VII.  and  Clement  IX.  honoured  him  equally  with 
their  friendfhip,  and  found  him  variety  of  employment. 
Grimaldi  was  amiable  In  his  manners^  as  well  as  fkilful 
m  his  profeffion  :  he  was  generous  without  profufion, 
refpeftful  to  the  great  without  meannefs,  ajKl  chari- 
table to  the  poor.  The  following  inftance  of  his  bene- 
volence may  ferve  to  charafterife  the  man.  A  SIcihan 
gentleman,,  who  had  retired  from  Mcffina  with  his 
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daughter  during  the  troubles  of  that  country,  was  re-  Grim 
duced  to  the  mifcry  of  wanting  bread.  As  he  lived 
over-againft  him,  Grimaldi  was  foon  informed  of  it ; 
and  In  the  duik  of  the  evening,  knocking  at  the  Sici- 
lian's door,  without  making  himfelf  known,  toffed  in 
money  and  retired.  The  thing  happening  more  than 
once,  raifed  the  Sicilian's  curiofity  to  know  his  bene- 
faftor ;  who  finding  him  out,  by  hiding  himfelf  behind 
the  door,  fell  down  on  his  knees  to  thank  the  hand 
that  had  relieved  him.  Grimaldi  remained  confufed,  of- 
fered him  his  houfe,  and  conihiued  his  friend  till  his 
death.  He  died  of  a  dropfy  at  Rome  In  1680,  and  left 
a  confiderable  fortune  among  fix  children.  The  genius 
of  Grimaldi  direded  him  chiefly  to  landfcape,  which 
he  executed  moft.  happily.  His  colouring  is  ftrong  ; 
his  touch  light  and  delicate  ;  his  fituations  are  uncom- 
monly pleaiiing  ;  and  the  leafing  of  his  trees  is  ad- 
mirable. Sometimes,  indeed,  his  colouring  appears 
rather  too  green :  but  thole  landfcapes.  which  he 
painted  in  the  manner  of  tlie  Caracci,  may  ferve  as  mo- 
dels for  all  thofe  who  admire  the  ftyle  cf  that  fchool ; 
and  he  defigned  his  figures  In  an  elegant  tafte.  Th.- 
pI6tures  of  this  mafter  are  very  unfrequent,  efpeclaliy 
thofe  of  his  beft  time  ;  and  whenever  they  are  to  be 
purchafed,  they  afford  large  prices.  Of  his  chlldrea 
above  mentioned,  the  youngcil,  named  Alexander,  pro- 
ved a  good  painter,  in  the  fame  {^yle  and  tafle  with  his 
father,  though  very  far  Inferior  to  him  :  fome  of  the 
piftures  of  Alexander,  however,  are  either  artfully,  or 
injudicioufly,  afcribed  to  Francifco. 

GRIMSBY,  a  large  fea-port  town  of  Llncolnfhire 
in  England,  1 69  miles  from  London  ;  and  fald  to  be 
the  fecond.  If  not  the  firft,  corporation  in  England.  It 
had  anciently  three  convents  and  a  callle.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  high- Howard,  recorder,  twelve 
aldermen,  twelve  common  council  men,  two  bailiffs, 
two  coroners,  a  town  clerk,  and  three  ferjeants  at  mace. 
The  mayor  holds  a  court  here  on  Tuefday,  and  the 
bailiffs  on  Friday.  Here  are  feveral  ftreets  of  good 
houfes,  and  a  church  that  looks  like  a  cathedral.  It 
vpas  a  place  of  great  trade  before  Its  harbour  was  choak- 
ed  up  ;  yet  the  road  before  it  is  a  good  ftation  for 
fliips  that  wait  for  a  wind  to  get  out  to  fea.  Its 
chief  trade  is  In  coals  and  fait  brought  by  the  Humber. 

GRINDING,  or  Trituration,  the  aft  of  break- 
ing or  comminuting  a  folid  body,  and  reducing  it  into 
powder.    See  Pulverisation  and  Levigation. 

The  painters  colours  are  grinded  on  a  marble  or 
porphyry,  either  with  oil  or  gum-water. 

Grinding  is  alfo  ufed  for  rubbing  or  wearing  off 
the  Irregular  parts  of  the  furface  of  a  body,  and  r*edu- 
clng  it  to  the  deftined  figure,  whether  that  be  flat, 
coiicave,  or  the  like. 

The  grinding  and  polifhing  of  glafs  is  a  confiderable 
art ;  for  which  fee  Glass  Grinding.  For  the  grinding 
of  optical  glaffes,  fas  Optics,  the  Mechanical  Part. 

GRINSTED,  East  and  West  ;  two  towns  near 
Salifbury  in  Wiltfhire, 

Grinsted,  Eajl,  a  town  29  miles  from  London, 
feated  on  a  hill,  near  the  borders  of  Surry,  near  Afh- 
down  foreft.  It  has  a  handfome  churcli,  which  was 
rebuilt  after  being  burnt  down  1683.  On  November 
I  2,  I  785,  the  beautiful  tower  having  lately  fallen  to 
decay,  fell  down,  and  part  lighting  on  the  church  very 
confiderably  damaged  It.  An-  hcfpital  in  the  reign  of 
6  king. 
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(rinftcd  king  James  I.  for  3 1  poor  people  of  thi'3  town  was 
H  built  and  endowed  with  330I.  a  year.  It  is  a  bo- 
ilgns.  foxigh  by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  liis 
brethren  ;  has  fent  burgefles  to  parliament  ever  fmce 
the  firft  of  Edward  II.  who  are  eleAed  by  about  35 
burgage  holders^  had  a  charter  for  a  monthly  markt-t 
from  Henry  VII.  and  is  generally  the  place  for  the 
aflizes.  The  returning  officer  here  is  the  bailiff,  who 
is  chofen  by  a  jury  of  burg?.geholders.  Its  market  is  on 
Thurfday,  and  its  fairs,  which  are  well  frequented,  are 
July  1 3  and  December  1  i  ;  which  laft  is  a  great  one 
for  Wclfli  runts,  that  are  brought  up  here  by  the 
Kentifh  and  Suffex  farmers  and  for  fats  hogs  arid  o- 
ther  cattle. 

Gkinsted,  IViJl,  in  Suffex,  a  town  above  loiniles 
to  the  fouth-weft  of  Eaft-Grinfled. 

GRIPES,  in  medicine,  a  fort  of  cholic  or  painful 
difoider  of  the  lower  belly,  occafioned  by  fome  fharp 
pungent  matters  vellicating  the  parts,  or  by  wind  pent 
up  in  the  inteftines.  See  Index  fubjoiried  to  Medi- 
ci nk. 

GRIPSWALD,  a  flrong  and  confiderable  town  of 
Pomerania  in  Germany  ;  formerly  imperial,  but  now 
fubjedit  to  the  Swedes,  with  a  good  harbour  and  uni- 
verfity.  E.  Long.  13.  53.  N.  Lat.  54.  12. 

GRISGRIS,  a  fuper.lifion  greatly  in  vogue  among 
the  negroes  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  The  grif- 
gris,  according  to  Le  Maire,  are  certain  Arabic  cha- 
rafters  mixed  with  mai^ical  figures  drawn  by  the  Ma^ 
rabuts  Of  priefts  upon  paper-.  Labat  affirms,  that  they 
are  nothing  elfe  than  fcraps  of  the  alcoran  in  Ara- 
bic ;  but  this  is  denied  by  Barbot,  who  brought  over 
one  of  thefe  grifgiis  to  Europe,  and  fhowed  it  to  a 
number  of  perfons  deeply  fliilled  in  oriental  learning. 
None  of  thefe  could  find  the  leaft  trace  of  any  charac- 
ter they  underftood.  Yet,  after  all,  this  might  be 
o'Mng  to  the  badnefs  of  the  hand  writing  ;  and  the 
words  are  probably  of  the  Mandingo  language,  though 
the  characters  are  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  Arabic. 
The  pooreft  negro  never  goes  to  war  without  his  grif- 
gris,  as  a  charm  againft  wounds  ;  and  if  it  proves  in- 
efl'edual,  the  prieft  transfers  the  blame  on  the  immo- 
rality of  his  conduft.  Thefe  priefts  invent  grifgris  a- 
gnlntl  all  kinds  of  dangers,  and  in  favour  of  all  defires 
and  appetites  ;  by  virtue  of  which  the  pofTeffors  may 
obtain  or  avoid  whatever  they  like  or  difllke.  They 
defend  them  from  ftorms,  enemies,  difeafes,  pains,  and 
misfortunes  }  and  preferve  health,  long  life,  wealth, 
honour,  and  merit,  according  to  the  Marabuts.  No 
clergy  in  the  world  are  more  honoured  and  revered  by 
the  people  than  thefe  impoftors  are  by  the  negroes  ; 
nor  are  any  people  in  the  world  more  impoverifned  by 
their  priefts  than  thefe  negroes  are,  a  grifgris  being 
frequently  fold  at  three  flaves  and  four  or  five  oxen. 
The  grifgris  intended  for  the  bead  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  crofs,  reaching  from  the  forehead  to  the 
neck  behind,  and  from  ear  to  ear ;  nor  are  the  arms 
and  ftioulders  negle&ed.  Sometimes  they  are  plant- 
ed in  their  bonnets  in  the  form  of  horns;  at  oth^r 
times,  they  are  made  like  ferpents,  lizards,  or  fome 
other  animals,  cut  out  of  a  kind  of  pafleboard,  &c. 
There  are  not  wanting  Europeans,  and  otherwife  in- 
telligent feamen  and  merchants,  who  are  in  fome  degree 
infeded  with  this  weaknefs  of  the  country,  and  believe 
that  the  negro. forcerers  have  an  aflual  communication 
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with  the  devil,  and  that  they  are  filled  with  the  ma-  Grlfor^ 
lignant  influence  of  that  evil  fpirit,   when  they  fee  — — v— ^ 
them  dlftort  their  features  and  mufcles,  make  horrid 
grimaces,  and  at  laft  imitate  all  the  appearance  of  epi- 
kptics. 

GRISONS,  a  people  fit uated  among  the  Alps,  and 
allies  of  the  Swifs.  'I'heir  country  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  counties  of  Surgans  arid  Bludenz,  thg 
canton  of  Glaris,  and  the  principality  of  Lichtenftein  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  the  canton's  Italian  bailiwics,  the 
county  of  Chavenne,  and  the  Valteline  ;  on  the  eaft 
by  the  territories  of  Venice  and  Milan  ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  fome  of  the  Italian  bailiwics,  and  the  cdiitort 
of  Uii.  It  is  divided  into  three  leagues,  viz.  ib€ 
G ft/on  or  grey  league,  the  league  of  the  boufe  of  God,  and 
that  of  the  ten  jnf  'tjd't&'ions  ;  which  unite  and  form  ond 
republic.  The  two  firft  lie  towjtrds  the  fouth,  and  the 
third  towards  the  north.  The  length  of  the  whole  is 
above  70  miles,  and  the  breadth  about  60.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  faid  to  have  had  the  name  of  Gnfotis  from  the 
grey  coats  they  wore  in  former  times.  This  country, 
lying  among  the  Alps,  is  very  mountainous  ;  but  the 
mountains  yield  good  pafture  for  cattle,  fheep,  and 
goats,  with  fome  rye  and  barley  :  in  the  valleys  there 
is  plenty  of  grain,  pulfe,  fruits,  and  wine.  This  coun- 
try alfo  abounds  with  hogs  and  wild-fowl  ;  but  there  is 
a  fcarcity  of  fifh  and  fait,  and  their  horfes  are  moftly 
purchafed  of  foreigners.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Rhine,  the  Inn,  and  the  Adda.  Here  are  alfo  fevera! 
lakes,  moH  of  which  lie  on  the  tops  of  the  hiils.  The 
language  of  the  Grifons  is  either  a  corrupt  Italian  or 
the  German.  Each  of  the  leagues  is  fubdivided  into 
feveral  lefTer  communities,  which  are  fo  many  demo- 
cracies ;  every  male  above  1 6  having  a  (hare  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  community,  and  a  vote  In  the  eledlion 
of  magiftrates.  Deputies  from  the  feveral  communi- 
ties conftitute  the  general  diet  of  the  Grifon  leagues, 
which  meets  annually,  and  alternately  at  the  capital  of 
each  league  ;  but  they  can  conclude  nothing  without 
the  confent  of  their  conftituents.  Thia  country  was 
anciently  a  part  of  Rhetla.  After  the  extinftion  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  weft,  it  was  foRie  time  fub- 
jeft  to  its  own  dukes,  or  thofe  of  Swabia.  Then  the 
bifcop  of  Goire,  and  other  petty  princes,  dependent  on 
the  emperors  of  Germany,  became  mailers  of  great 
part  of  it  :  at  laft,  by  the  extinction  of  fome,  pur- 
chafe,  voluntary  grants,  and  force,  it  got  rid  of  all  its 
lords,  and  eredled  itfelf  into  three  diftin£t  republics, 
each  of  which,  as  we  obferved  already,  is  fubdivided 
into  a  certain  number  of  communities,  which  are  a  fort 
of  republics,  exerclfing  every  branch  of  fovereignty, 
except  that  of  making  peace  or  war,  fending  emballiesj 
coneluding  alliances,  and  enafling  Taws  relating  to  the 
whole  country,  which  belong  to  the  provincial  diets  of 
the  feveral  leagues.  The  communities  may  be  compa- 
red to  the  cities  of  Holland,  and  the  diets  of  the  feve- 
ral leagnes  to  the  provincial  ftates.  The  particular  diets 
are  compofed  of  a  deputy  from  each  community  ;  and 
both  in  them  and  the  communities  every  thing  is  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  votes.  In  the  communities, 
every  male  above  16  has  a  vote.  Befides  tlie  annual 
provincial  diets  for  choofing  the  chiefs  and  other  ofti- 
cers,  and  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the  refpedlve 
leagues,  there  are  general  diets  for  what  concerns  all 
the  three  leagues  or  whole  botly.    In  both  thefe,  the 
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©rifons.  reprefentatives  can  do  nothing  of  themfelves,  but  are 
V— —  tied  down  to  the  inftruclions  of  their  principals. 
There  is  a  general  feal  for  all  the  three  leagues  ;  and 
each  particular  league  has  a  feparate  feal.  Befides  the 
Hated  times  of  meeting,  extraordinary  diets  are  forae- 
times  fummoncd,  when  either  the  domellic  affairs  of 
the  (late  or  any  foreign  miniller  require  it.  In  the  ge- 
neral diets,  the  Grey  League  has  28  votes  ;  that  of 
the  Houfe  of  God,  23  ;  and  that  of  the  Ten  Jurifdic- 
tions,  15.  Thefe  leagues,  at  different  times,  have  en- 
tered into  clofe  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  can- 
tons and  their  aiTociates.  The  bailiwics  belonging  in 
common  to  the  three  leagues  are  thofe  of  the  Valte- 
line,  Chieavene,  Bcrmio,  Meyenfeld,  Malans,  and 
Jennins  ;  the  officers  of  which  are  nominated  fucceflive- 
ly  by  the  feveral  communities  every  two  years.  The 
yearly  revenue  arifing  to  the  Grifons  from  their  baili- 
wics is  faid  to  amount  to  about  13,500  florins.  The 
public  revenues  altogether  are  but  fmall,  though  there 
are  many  private  perfons  in  the  country  that  are  rich. 
However,  in  cafe  of  any  extraordinary  emergency, 
they  tax  themfelves  in  proportion  to  the  neceflity  of  the 
fervice  and  the  people's  abilities.  They  have  no  re- 
gular troops,  but  a  well-difciplined  militia  ;  and  upon 
occafion,  it  is  faid,  can  bring  a  body  of  30,000  fight- 
ing men  into  the  field  :  but  their  chief  fecurity  arifes 
from  the  narrow  paffes  and  high  mountains  by  which 
they  are  furrounded. 

Of  the  jurifprudence,  rehgion,  8cc.  of  the  Gri- 
fons, the  following  account  is  given  by  Mr  Coxe  in  his 
travels  in  Switzerland.  Throughout  the  three  leagues 
the  Roman  law  prevails,  modified  by  the  municipal 
culloms.  The  courts  of  juftice  in  each  community 
are  compofed  of  the  chief  magiflrate,  who  prefides, 
and  a  certain  number  of  jurymen,  chofen  by  the 
people  :  they  have  no  regular  falaries,  but  receive  for 
their  attendance  a  fmall  fum,  arifing  in  fome  commu- 
Viities  from  the  expences  of  the  procefs,  which  are  de- 
frayed by  the  criminals ;  in  others  from  a  fhare  of  the 
fines.  They  enjoy  the  power  of  pardoning  or  dimi- 
nifhing  the  penalty,  and  of  receiving  a  compofition  in 
money.  This  mode  of  proceeding  fuppofes  what  is  as 
abfurd  in  theory  as  it  is  contrary  to  experience,  that 
judges  will  incline  to  mercy  when  it  is  their  intereli  to 
convift  ;  or  will  impartially  infliit  punifhment,  even 
when  injurious  to  their  own  private  advantage. — The 
prifoners  are  examined  in  private  ;  frequently  tortured 
for  the  purpofe  of  forcing  confeffion,  when  the  judges 
either  divide  the  fines,  or  remit  the  punifliment  for  a 
compofition.  In  fome  diftrifts  a  criminal  trial  is  a 
kind  of  feftival  to  the  judges,  for  whom  a  good  repafl 
is  provided  at  the  expence  of  the  prifoner  if  convifted; 
and  thus  the  following  allufion,  in  Garth's  Difpenfary, 
applied  with  more  wit  than  truth  to  our  courts  of  juf- 
tice, is  hterally  fulfilled  : — 

♦  And  wretches  hang,  that  jurymen  may  Jlne' 
Capital  punifhments,  however,  are  extremely  rare ;  a 
circumflance  arifing  not  from  a  want  of  feverity  in  the 
penal  ftatutes,  or  from  a  propenfity  to  mercy  in  the 
judges :  but  becaufe  the  latter  draw  more  advantages 
from  fining  than  executing  an  offender.  In  a  word, 
to  ufe  the  expreflion  of  Burnet,  which  is  as  true  at 
prefent  as  it  was  in  his  time,  "  Many  crimes  go  un- 
punifhed,  if  the  perfons  who  commit  them  have  either 
great  credit  or  much  money."    It  is  remarkable,  that 
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torture  is  more  ffequently  applied,  and  for  fmaller  de-  Gnfotis 
linquencies,  in  thefe  independent  republics,  than  in  the  ~" 
fubjeft  provinces.  The  inflidion  of  it  depends  entirely 
upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  judges  ;  a  majority  of 
whom  may  order  it  for  an  offence  which  is  not  capi- 
tal, nor  even  punifiiable  by  corporal  penalties.  Tlius 
it  is  not  uncommon,  in  thofe  communities  where  fines 
are  divided  among  the  judges,  to  torture  v/omen  of 
loofc  eonduft,  for  the  purpofe  of  compelling  them  to 
confefs  with  whom  they  have  been  conneAed  ;  for  as 
fuch  offences  are  punifhable  by  fines,  the  more  perfons 
are  convided,  the  larger  fhare  of  money  is  diftributed 
among  the  judges  for  the  trouble  of  their  attendance. 
Even  in  the  diflridls  where  the  fines  are  paid  to  the 
community,  torture  is  often  no  lefs  wantonly  infiided,  . 
becaufe,  when  the  prifoner  is  not  found  guilty,  the 
expences  of  the  procefs  fall  upon  the  public,  and  the 
judges  receive  little  emolument.  Even  in  the  civil 
courts  mofl  caufes  are  decided  by  bribing  the  judges  ; 
and  appeals  in  thofe  communities,  wherein  they  are 
admitted,  fcarcely  ferve  any  other  end  than  to  enlarge 
the  fphere  of  corruption ;  Coire,  and  a  few  other 
places,  are  excepted  from  this  general  refleftion. 

The  rehgion  of  the  Grifons  is  divided  into  catholic 
and  reformed.  The  dodlrines  of  the  reformation  were 
firll  preached  about  the  year  1 524,  and  received  at 
Flasfch  a  fmall  village  in  the  Ten  Jurifdidions  upon 
the  confines  of  Sargans ;  from  thence  they  were  ex-, 
tended  to  May^nfeld  and  Malantz,  and  foon  after- 
wards through  the  whole  valley  of  Pretigau.  The  new 
opinions  fpread  with  fuch  celerity,  that  before  the  end 
of  the  16th  century  they  were  embraced  by  the  whole 
league  of  the  Ten  Jurifdiftions  (excepting  part  of  the 
community  of  Alvcnew),  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Houfe 
of  God,  and  a  few  communities  in  the  Grey  League. 
The  difference  of  religion  nearly  excited  a  civil  war 
between  the  two  feels,  as  well  at  the  firft  introduftitn 
of  the  reformation  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles 
in  the  Valteline.  In  the  latter  inflance,  the  two  parties 
rofe  in  arms  ;  but  the  Catholics  being  overpowered  hy 
the  Proteflants,  matters  were  amicably  adjulted.  Since 
that  period  all  religious  concerns  have  been  regulated 
with  perfeA  cordiality.  According  to  the  general 
confent  of  the  three  leagues,  each  community  being 
abfolute  within  its  httle  territory,  has  the  power  of, 
appointing  its  own  particular  worfhip,  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  free  to  follow  either  the  Catholic  or  Re- 
formed perfuafion.  In  the  adminiflration  of  civil  af- 
fairs religion  has  no  interference:  the  deputies  of  the  ge- 
neral diet  may  be  members  of  either  communion,  as 
chofen  by  the  communities  which  they  reprefent.  By 
this  moderate  and  tolerating  principle,  all  religious  dif- 
fenfions  have  been  fupprefi'ed  as  much  as  pofTible ;  and 
the  moil  perfe6l  amity  fubfifts  between  the  two  feils. 

In  fpiritual  concerns,  the  Catholics  for  the  mofl  part 
are  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  bifhop  of  Coire.  For 
the  affairs  of  the  Reformed  churches,  each  league  is 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  didridls,  the  miniflers 
whereof  affemble  twice  every  year :  thefe  affemblies 
are  called  coUoquia.  Each  collt)quium'has  its  prefident, 
and  each  league  a  fupcrintendant  called  a  dean.  The 
fupreme  authority  in  fpiritual  concerns  is  vefled  in  the 
fynod,  which  is  compofed  of  the  three  deans,  and  the 
clergy  of  each  league  ;  the  fynod  affembles  every  year 
alternately  in  each  of  the  three  leagues.    Candidates  • 
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for  holy  orders  are  examined  before  the  fynod.  The 
neceflary  qualifications  for  admiffiou  into  the  chiirch 
ought  to  be  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  ;  but  this  rule  is  not  f!ri£tly  adhered  to;  many 
being  ordained  without  the  leail  acquaintance  with  ei- 
ther of  thofe  languages.  Formerly  Latin  was  folely 
ufed,  as  well  in  the  debates  of  the  fynod  as  for  the 
purpofe  of  examining  the  candidates ;  but  at  prefent 
that  tongue  grows  more  and  more  into  difufe,  and 
German  is  employed  in  its  ftead. 

The  number  of  reformed  pariflies  in  the  whole  three 
leagues  amounts  to  135,  in  the  following  proportion: 
—  In  the  Grey  League  46,  in  that  of  God's  Houfe 
53,  and  in  the  League  of  Tenjurifdidlions  36.  The  mi- 
nillers  of  thefe  churches  enjoy  but  very  fmall  fakries. 
The  richeft  benefices  do  not  perhaps  yield  more  than 
L.  20,  or  at  moft  lu.  2^  per  annum,  and  the  pooreft 
fometimes  fcarcely  L.  6.  This  fcanty  income  is  at- 
tended with  many  inconveniences.  It  obliges  the 
clergy  who  have  families  to  follow  fome  branch  of 
traffic,  to  the  negleft  of  their  ecclefiaftical  ftudres,  and 
to  the  degradation  of  the  profeffional  charafter.  Ano- 
ther inconvenience  is  fuperadded  to  the  narrownefs  of 
their  income.  In  molt  communities  the  minitters, 
though  confirmed  by  the  fynod,  are  chofen  by  the 
people  of  the  parifh,  and  are  folely  dependent  on  their 
bounty.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  candidates  for  holy 
orders  are  generally  extremely  ignorant.  They  can- 
not fupport  that  expence  which  is  requifite  to  purfue 
their  ftudies;  they  are  not  animated  with  the  expec- 
tation of  a  decent  competence ;  and,  from  the  depen- 
dent mode  of  their  eleftion,  are  not  encouraged  to  de- 
ferve  their  promotion  by  a  confiftent  dignity  of  cha- 
rafter. 

GRIST,  in  country  affairs,  denotes  corn  ground, 
or  ready  for  grinding. 

GRIT  (argillaceous),  a  genus  of  argillaceous  earths. 
Its  texture  is  more  or  lefs  porous,  eq  v-ble,  and  rough 
to  the  touch.  It  does  not  give  fire  with  fteel,  nor 
effervefce  with  acids.  When  frefli  broken  and  breathed 
upon,  it  exhales  an  earthy  fmell,  Mr  Kirwan  men- 
tions two  kinds  ;  one  from  Hollington  near  Utoxeter, 
of  a  yellowifh  or  whitilh  grey,  and  about  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  2288.  Another,  from  Kneperfly  in  Staf- 
fordfhire,  is  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  2568  ;  and  fo  un- 
fufible  as  to  be  ufed  for  fire  Hones.  According  to 
Fabroni  the  grit-ftone  is  of  greater  or  lefs  hardnefs, 
moftly  of  a  grey,  and  fometimes  of  a.  yellowifh  colour,' 
compofed  of  a  filiceous  and  micaceous  fand,  but  rarely 
of  a  fparry  kind  ;  with  greater  or  fmaller  particles 
clofely  compared  by  an  argillaceous  cement.  It  gives 
fome  fparks  with  fteel,  is  indiffoluble  for  the  moil  part 
in  acids,  and  vitrifiable  in  a  ftrong  fire.  It  is  ufed 
for  millftones  and  whetflones;  and  fometimes  for  filter- 
ing ftones  and  fur  building. 

GROAT,  an  EngHlh  money  of  account,  equal  to 
four  pence.  Other  nations,  as  the  Dutch,  Polanders, 
Saxons,  Bohemians,  French,  &c,  have  likewife  their 
groats,  groots,  grcches,  gros,  &c.  In  the  Saxon 
times,  no  filver  coin  bigger  than  a  penny  was  flruck 
in  England,  nor  after  the  conquefl,  till  Edward  III. 
who,  about  the  year  135  i,  coined  groffes.  i.  e.  groats, 
or  great  pieces,  which  went  for  4d.  a-piece  :  and  fo 
the  matter  flood  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  who,  in 
1504^  firfl  coined  fhlUings, 
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Groats,  in  country  affairs,  oats  after  the  hulls  are  Groats 
off,  or  great  oat-meal.  H 

GROCERS,  anciently  were  fuch  perfons  as  en- 
grofled  all  merchandize  that  was  vendible  ;  but  now  * 
they  are  incorporated,  and  make  one  of  the  companies 
of  the,  city  of  London,  which  deals  in  fugar,  foreign 
fruits,  fpices,  &c. 

GilOENLAND,  or  Spitzeergen.    See  Green- 

LAND. 

GROGRAM,  a  kind  of  fluff  made  of  filk  and 
mohair. 

GROIN,  that  part  of  the  belly  next  the  thigh  

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  we  have  an  account' 

of  a  remarkable  cafe,  vt'here  a  peg  of  wood  was  ex- 

tradled  from  the  groin  of  a  young  woman  of  21,  after 

it  had  remained  16  years  in  the  flomach  and  inteflines, 

having  been  accidentally  fwallowed  when  fhe  was  about  ' 

five  years  of  age.     Fide  Vol.  LXVII.  p.  459. 

Groin,  among  builders,  is  the  angular  curve  made 
by  the  interfeftion  of  two  femi -cylinders  or  arches ; 
and  is  either  regular  or  irregular. — A  regular  groin  is 
when  the  interfering  arches,  whether  femicircular  or 
femieliptical,  are  of  the  fame  diameters  and  heights. 
An  irregular  groin  is  where  one  of  the  arches  is  femi-- 
circular  and  the  other  femieliptical. 

GROMWELL,  in  botany.     See  Lithosper- 

MUM. 

GRONINGEN,  the  moft  northerly  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
German  ocean;  on  thefouth,  by  the  county  of  Drenthe; 
on  the  eafl,  by  the  bifliopric  of  Munfler,  and  the  prin- 
cipality of  Eafl-Friefeland  ;  and  on  the  wefl  by  the 
province  of  Friefeland,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the 
river  Lawers.  Its  greateft  length  from  fouth-eafl  to 
north-well  is  about  47  miles  ;  but  its  breadth  is  very 
unequal,  the  greateft  being  about  33  miles.  Here 
are  rich  paltures,  large  herds  of  great  and  fmall  cattle,  . 
plenty  of  fea  and  river  fifh,  and  of  turf,  with  fome  fo- 
refls  and  corn-land.  There  are  feveral  rivers  in  the 
province,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Hunfe  ;  and 
a  great  number  of  canals  and  dykes.  The  flates 
confitt  of  the  deputies  of  the  town  of  Groningen,  and 
the  Ommeland,  or  circumjacent  country  ;  and  hold 
their  afl'emblies  always  in  the  town  of  Groningen.  , 
The  province  had  anciently  governors,  under  the  title 
of  lurgraves ;  but  their  power  being  limited,  the 
people  enjoyed  great  privileges.  Afterwards  it  became  . 
fubjed  to  the  bifhop  of  Utrecht  ;  but  fhook  off  his 
yoke  at  lafl,  and  recovered  its  liberty.  In  153611 
fubmitted  to  Charles  V,  and  in  1579  acceded  to  the 
union  of  Utrecht.  The  colleges  are  much  the  fame 
here  as  in  the  other  provinces,  viz.  the  provincial  ftates, 
council  of  flate,  provincial  tribunal,  and  chamber  of 
accounts.  Six  deputies  are  fent  from  hence  to  the 
flates-general.  Of  the  ellablifhed  clergy  there  are 
160  miniflers,  which  form  feven  claffes,  whofe  annual 
fynod  is  held,  by  turns,  at  Groningen  and  Appin- 
gedam.  , 

Groningen,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name, . 
is  fituated  about  12  miles  from  the  neareft  fhore  of  the 
German  ocean,  at  the  conflux  of  feveral  rivulets,  which 
form  the  Hunfe  and  Fivel.  Ships  of  confiderable  bur- 
den can  come  up  to  the  city,  in  confequence  of  which  . 
it  enjoys  a  pretty  good  trade.  It  was  formerly  very- 
ftrong,  but  its  fortifications  are  now  much  negleded^ 

Til".  ..: 


-Groove. 
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'Gronovla  The  univerfity  here  was  founded  in  1615,  and  is  well 
endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  ancient  nionafte- 
lies.  The  town,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the 
Hanfe,  and  has  Hill  great  privileges,  is  large  and  po- 
pulous, being  the  feat  of  the  high  colleges,  and  con- 
taining three  fpacious  market-places,  and  27  ftreets, 
in  which  are  many  fine  houfes,  befides  churches  and  o- 
ther  public  ftruftures.  By  the  river  Fivel  and  the 
Eems,  it  has  a  communication  with  Weftphalia.  In 
1672  it  made  fuch  a  gallant  refiftance  againft  the  bi- 
fliop  of  Munfter,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  lotl  10,000 
mjen  before  it.  Rodolphus  Agricola  and  Vefelius,  two 
of  the  moft  learned  men  of  the  age  in  which  they  hved, 
were  born  here.  Under  the  jurifdiftion  of  this  city  is 
a  confiderable  diftrift,  called  the  Gorecht,  E.  Long. 
6.  25.  N.  Lat.  53.  10. 

GRONOVIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gjnia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  }  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
34th  order,  Ciicurh'itacex.  There  are  five  petals  and 
llamina  inferted  into  a  carapanulated  calyx  ;  the  berry 
is  dry,  monofpermous,  and  inferior. 

GRONOVIUS  (John  Frederic),  a  very  learned 
critic,  was  born  at  Hamburgh  in  161 3;  and  having 
travelled  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  was 
made  profeflbr  of  polite  learning  at  Deventer,  and  af- 
terwards at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1671.  He 
publifhed,  \.  Diatribe  in  Statii,  &c.  2.  De feftertiis. 
3.  ConeQ:  editions  of  Seneca,  Statins,  T.  Livy,  Pliny's 
Natural  Hiftory,  Tacitus,  Aulus  Gellius,  Phasdrus's 
Fables,  &c.  with  notes;  and  other  works. 

Gronovius  (James),  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
vf  ry  learned  man,  was  educated  firft  at  Leyden,  then 
went  over  to  England,  where  he  vifitedthe  univerfities, 
coiifulted  the  curious  MSS-  and  formed  an  acquain- 
tance with  feveral  learned  men.  He  was  chofen  by 
the  grand  duke  to  be  profefTor  at  Pifa,  with  a  confi- 
derable ftipend.  He  returned  into  Holland,  after  he 
had  refided  two  years  in  Tufcany,  and  confulted  the 
MSS.  in  the  Medicean  library.  In  1679,  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  to  a  profelTor- 
(hip  ;  and  his  inaugural  diflertation  was  fo  highly 
approved  of,  that  the  curators  added  400  florins  to 
his  ftlpened,  and  this  augmentation  continued  to  his 
death  in  1716.  He  refufed  feveral  honourable  and 
advantageous  offers.  His  principal  works  are,  The 
treafure  of  Greek  anitqulties^  in  13  vols,  folio  ;  and  a 
great  number  of  diflertation s,  and  editions  of  ancient 
authors  He  was  compared  to  Schloppus  for  the  vi- 
rulence of  his  flyle  ;  and  the  feverity  with  which  he 
treated  other  great  men  who  differed  from  him,  cx- 
pofed  him  to  juft  cenfure, 

GROOM,  a  name  particularly  applied  to  feveral 
fuperlor  officers  belonging  to  the  king's  houfehold,  as 
groom  of  the  chamber,  groom  of  the  flole.  See  Stole, 
and  Wardrobe. 

Groom  is  more  particularly  ufcd  for  a  fervant  ap- 
pointed to  attend  on  horfes  In  the  fl:able. — The  word 
is  formed  from  the  Flemifh  grom^  *'  a  boy." 

GROOVE,  among  miners,  is  the  fhaft  or  pit  funk 
into  the  earth,  fometimes  in  the  vein,  and  fometimes 
not. 

Groove,  among  joiners,  the  channel  made  by  their 
plough  in  the  edge  of  a  moulding,  flyle,  or  rail,  to  put 
their  pannels  in,  in  walnfcotting. 
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GROSS,  a  foreign  money,  in  divers  countnes,  an-  Grof* 
fwering  to  our  grpat.  " 

Gross  is  ufed  among  us  for  the  quantity  of  twelve  Grotius. 
dozen. 

Gross  ive'tght,  is  the  weight  of  merchandizes  and 
goods,  with  their  dufl  and  drofs,  as  alfo  of  the  bag, 
caflc,  chefl,  &c.  wherein  they  arc  contained ;  out 
of  which  grofs  weight,  allowance  is  to  be  made  of 
tare  and  tret. 

GROSS,  or  Grossus,  in  our  ancient  law  writers, 
denote  a  thing  abfolute,  and  not  depending  on  another. 
Thus,  mllain  in  grofs,  vi/lanus  in  groffo^  was  a  fervant, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  land,  but  immediately  to  the 
perfon  of  the  lord  ;  or  a  fervile  perfon  not  appendant 
or  annexed  to  the  land  or  manor,  and  to  go  along  with 
the  tenures  as  appurtenant  to  It  ;  but  like  other  per- 
fonal  goods  and  chattels  of  his  lord,  at  his  lord's  plea- 
fure  and  difpofal. 

Gross,  aduo'wfon  in.    See  Advowson. 
Gross- BEAN,  in  zoology,  a  name  by  which  we 
commonly  call  the  coccothraufles,  called  alfo  at  other 
times  the  ha<w-fimh.    This  is  the  loxia  coccothrattftes 
in  the  Linnaean  fyftem. 

Gross-beak,  in  ornithology  ;  a  fpecies  of  LoxiA. 
GROSSULARIA.  See  Ribes. 
GROTESQUE,  or  Grotesk,  In  fculpture  and 
painting,  fomething  whimfical,  extravagant,  and  mon- 
ftrous ;  coufifting  cither  of  things  that  are  merely 
imaginary,  and  have  no  cxiftence  in  nature  ;  or  of 
things  fo  diflorted,  as  to  ralfe  furprlfe  and  ridicule. 
The  name  arifes  hence,  that  figures  of  this  kind  were 
anciently  much  ufed  to  adorn  the  grottos  wherein  the 
tombs  of  eminent  perfons  or  famihes  were  indofed. 
Such  was  that  of  Ovid,  vvhofe  grotto  was  difcovered 
near  Rome  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 

GROTIUS  (Hugo),  or  more  properly  Hugo  de 
Groot,  one  of  the  greatefl  men  In  Europe,  was  born  at 
Delft  In  1583.  He  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  In  his  ftu- 
dies,  that  at  the  age  of  i  5  he  had  attained  a  great  know- 
ledge in  philofophy,  divinity,  and  civil  law  ;  and  a 
yet  greater  proficiency  in  polite  litei-ature,  as  appeared 
by  the  commentary  he  had  made  at  that  age  on  Mar- 
tianus  Capella.  In  1598,  he  accompanied  the  Dutch 
ambaffador  into  France,  and  was  honoured  with  feveral 
marks  of  eftef:m  by  Henry  tV.  He  took  his  degree 
of  doftor  of  laws  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  at  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  bar,  and 
pleaded  before  he  was  17  years  of  age.  He  was  not 
24  when  he  was  appointed  attorney -generah  In  161 3 
he  fettled  in  Rotterdam,  and  was  nominated  fyndic  of 
that  city  ;  but  did  not  accept  of  the  office,  till  a  pro- 
mlfe  was  made  him  that  he  fhould  not  be  removed 
from  it.  This  prudent  precaution  he  took  from  hia 
forefeeing,  that  the  quarrels  of  the  divines  on  the  doc- 
trine of  grace,  which  had  already  given  rife  to  many 
ladlions  in  the  ftate,  would  occafion  revolutions  In  the 
chief  cities.  The  fame  year  he  was  fent  into  England, 
on  account  of  the  dlvifions  that  reigned  between  the 
traders  of  the  two  nations,  on  the  right  of  fifhing  la 
the  northern  feas  ;  but  he  could  obtain  no  fatisfactlon. 
He  was  afterwards  fent  to  England,  as  it  is  thought, 
to  perfuade  the  king  and  the  principal  divines  to 
favour  the  Arminians ;  and  he  had  feveral  con- 
ferences with  King  Jarnes  on  that  fubjed.  On  his 
return  to  Holland,  his  attachment  to  Barnevelt  in- 
volved 
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Tolved  him  hi  great  trouble ;  for  he  was  felzed,  and  den 
fentenced  to  perpetual  imprifonment  in  1619,  and  to 
forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels.    But  after  having  been 
treated  with  great  rigour  for  above  a  year  and  a  half 
in  his  confinement,  he  was  delivered  by  the  advice  and 
artifice  of  his  wife,  who  having  obferved  that  his  keepers 
had  often  fatigued  themfelves  with  fearching  and  exa- 
mining a  great  trunk- full  of  foul  hncn  which  ufed  to 
be  wafhed  at  Gorkum,  but  now  let  it  pafs  without  open- 
ing it,  (he  advifed  him  to  bore  holes  in  it  to  prevent  his 
being  ftifled,  and  then  to  get  into  it.    He  complied 
with  this  advice,  and  was  carried  to  a  friend's  houfe 
in  Gorkum  ;  where  dreffing  himfelf  like  a  mafon,  and 
taking  a  rule  and  trowel,  he  paffed  through  the  market- 
place, and  ftepping  into  a  boat  went  to  Valvet  in 
Brabant.    Here  he  made  himfelf  known  to  fome  Ar- 
minians,  and  hired  a  carriage  to  Antwerp.    At  firfl 
there  w^as  a  defign  of  profecuting  his  wife,  who  ftaid 
in  the  prifon  ;  and  fome  judges  were  ©f  opinion  that 
flie  ought  to  be  kept  there  in  her  hufband's  ftead  :  how- 
ever, rtie  was  releafed  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  and  uni- 
verfally  applauded  for  her  behaviour.    He  now  retired 
into  France,  where  he  met  with  a  gracious  recep- 
tion from  that  court,  and  Louis  XIII.  fettled  a  pen- 
fiOn  upon  him.    Having  refided  there  eleven  years, 
he  returned  to  Holland,  on  his"  receiving  a  very  kind 
letter  from  Frederic  Henry  prince  of  Orange :  but 
his  enemies  renewing  their  perfecution,  he  went  to 
Hamburgh;   where,  in  1634,  Queen  Chriftina  of 
Sweden  made  hira  her  counfellor,  and  fent  him  am- 
baflador  into  France.   After  having  difcharged  the  du- 
ties of  this  office  above  eleven  years,  he  returned,  in 
order  to  give  an  account  to  Queen  Chriftina  of  his 
embaffy  ;  when  he  took  Holland  in  his  way,  and  re- 
ceived many  honours  at  Amfterdam.    He  was  intro- 
duced to  her  Swedifh  majefty  at  Stockholm ;  and 
there  begged  that  fhe  would  grant  his  difmiffion,  in 
order  that  he  might  return  to  Holland.    This  he  ob- 
tained with  difficulty  ;  and  the  queen  gave  him  many 
marks  of  her  efteem,  though  he  had  many  enemies 
at  this  court.    As  he  was  returning,  the  fliip  in 
which  he  embarked  was  caft  away  on  the  coaft  of  Po- 
merania  ;  and  being  now  fick,  he  continued  his  jour- 
ney by  land  ;  but  was  forced  to  (top  at  Roftock,  where 
he  died,  on  the  28th  of  Auguft  1645.    His  body 
was  carried  to  Delft,  to  be  interred  in  the  fepulchre 
of  his  anceftors.     Notwithftanding  the  embaffies  in 
which  he  was  employed,  he  compofed  a  great  num- 
ber of  excellent  works  ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
1.  A  treatife  De  jure  belli  et  pads,  which  is  efteem- 
ed  a  mafter-piece.    2.  A  treatife  on  the  truth  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.     3.  Commentaries  on  the  holy 
fcriptures.     4.  The  hiftory  and  annals  of  Holland. 
5.  A  great  number  of  letters.    All  which  are  written 
in  Latin. 

GROTSCAW,  a  town  of  Turky  in  Europe,  in 
the  province  of  Servia,  where  a  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  T'lrks,  in  the  year  1739,  in 
which  the  Germans  were  forced  to  retreat  with  lofs. 
E.  Long.  21.0.  N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

GPvO  rSKAW,  a  ttrong  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in  Silefia.  It  is  very 
agreeably  feated  in  a  fruitful  plain.  E.  Long.  1 7.  3^. 
N.  i  at.  50.  42. 

GROTTO,  or  Grotta,  a  large  deep  cavern  or 
Vol.  VIIL  Part  L 
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n  a  mountain  or  rock.    The  word  is  Italian,  Grotto. 


grotta,  formed,  according  to  Menage,  &c.  from  the 
Latin  crypta.  Du  Cange  obferves,  that  grotta  was  ufed 
in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  corrupt  Latin. 

The  ancient  anchorites  retired  into  dens  and  grot- 
tos, to  apply  themfelves  the  more  attentively  to  medi- 
tation. 

Okey-hole,  Elden-hole,  Peake's  hole,  and  Pool's 
hole,  are  famous  among  the  natural  caverns  or  grottos 
of  our  country. 

The  entrance  to  Okey-hole,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
Mendip-hills,  is  in  the  fall  of  thofe  hills,  which  is  be- 
fet  all  about  with  rocks,  and  has  near  it  a  precipitate 
defcent  of  near  twelve  fathoms  deep,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  there  continually  iflues  from  the  rocks  a  confi- 
derable  current  of  water.  The  naked  rocks  above  the 
entrance  fiiov?  themfelves  about  30  fathoms  high,  and 
the  whole  afcent  of  the  hill  above  is  about  a  mile,  and 
is  very  fteep.    As  you  pafs  into  this  vault,  you  go  at 
firft  upon  a  level,  but  advancing  farther,  the  way  is 
found  to  be  rocky  and  uneven,  fometimes  afcending,  and 
fometimes  defcending.  The  roof  of  this  cavern,  in  the 
higheft  part,  is  about  eight  fathoms  from  the  ground, 
but  in  many  particular  places  it  is  fo  low,  that  a  man 
muft  ftoop  to  get  along.  The  breadth  is  not  lefs  vari- 
ous than  the  height,  for  in  fome  places  it  is  five  or  fix 
fathoms  wide,  and  in  others  not  more  than  one  or  two. 
It  extends  itfelf  in  length  about  two  hundred  yards. 
People  talk  much  of  certain  ftones  in  it,  refembling 
men  and  women,  and  other  things ;  but  ther  e  is  little 
matter  of  curiofity  in  thefe,  being  only  fliapelefs  lumps 
of  a  common  fpar.   At  the  fartheft  part  of  the  cavern 
there  is  a  good  ftream  of  water,  large  enough  to  drive 
a  mill,  which  pafTes  all  along  one  fide  of  the  cavern 
and  at  length  Aides  down  about  fix  or  eight  fathoms 
among  the  rocks,  and  then  preffing  through  the  clefts 
of  them,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  valley.    The  river 
within  the  tfavern  is  well  ftored  with  eels,  and  has  fome 
trouts  in  it  ;  and  thefe  cannot  have  come  from  with- 
out, there  being  fo  great  a  fall  near  the  entrance.  In 
dry  fummers,  a  great  number  of  frogs  are  feen  all  along 
this  cavern,  even  to  the  fartheft  part  of  it;  and  on  the 
roof  of  it,  at  certain  places,hang  vaft  numbers  of  bats, as 
they  do  in  almoft  all  caverns,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
either  level,  or  but  flightly  afcending  or  defcending  ; 
and  even  in  the  more  perpendicular  ones  they  are  fome- 
times found,  provided  they  are  not  too  narrow,  and  are 
fufficiently  high.  ^  The  cattle  that  feed  in  the  paftures 
through  which  this  river  runs,  have  been  known  to  die 
fuddenly  fometimes  after  a  flood ;  this  is  probably 
owing  to  the  waters  having  been  impregnated,  either 
naturally  or  accidentally,  with  lead- ore. 

ElJen-hole  is  a  huge  profound  perpendicular  chafm, 
three  miles  from  Buxton,  ranked  among  the  natural 
wonders  of  the  Peak.  Its  depth  is  unknown,  and  is 
pretended  to  be  unfathomable.  Cotton  tells  us  he 
founded  884  yards  ;  yet  the  plumemt  ftill  drew.  But 
be  might  eafily  be  deceived,  unlefs  his  plummet  was 
very  heavy ;  the  weight  of  a  rope  of  that  length  might 
well  make  the  landing  of  the  plummet  fcarcc  percei- 
table. 

Peak's-hole,  and  Pool's- hole,  called  alfo  the  Devil's 
A—fe^  are  two  remarkable  horizontal  fprings  under 
mountains  ;  the  one  near  Caftleton,  the  other  juft  by 
Buxton.  They  feen)  to  have  owed  their  origin  to  the 
T  fprings 
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Grotto,  fpr'ngs  -which  have  their  current  through  them  ;  when 
'  ^  the  water  had  forced  its  way  through  the  horizontal 
hfftives  of  the  ftrata,  and  had  carried  the  loofe  earth 
away  with  it,  the  loofe  ftones  muft  fall  down  of  courfe : 
and  where  the  ftrata  had  few  or  no  fifTures,  they  re- 
mained entire  ;  and  fo  formed  thefe  very  irregular 
arches,  which  are  now  fo  much  wondered  at.  The 
water  which  paffes  through  Pool's-hole  is  impregnated 
with  particles  of  lime-ft6ne,  and  has  incrufted  the 
whole  cavern  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  appears  as  one 
folid  rock. 

In  grottos  are  frequently  found  cryftals  of  the  rock, 
ftalaftites,  and  other  natural  conglaciations,  and  thofe 
often  of  an  amazing  beauty.  M.  Romberg  conjec- 
tures, from  feveral  circumftr.nces,  that  the  marble  pil- 
lars in  the  grotto  of  Antiparos  vegetate  or  grow. 
That  author  looks  on  this  grotto  as  a  garden,  whereof 
the  pieces  of  marble  are  the  plants  ;  and  endeavours  to 
(how,  that  they  could  only  be  produced  by  fome  ve- 
getative principle.     See  Antiparos. 

At  Foligno  in  Italy  is  another  grotto,  confifting  of 
pillars  and  orders  of  architecture  of  marble,  with  their 
ornaments,  &c.  fcarcely  inferior  to  thofe  of  art ;  but 
they  all  grow  downwards  :  fo  that  if  this  too  be  a  gar- 
den, the  plants  are  turned  upfide  down. 

Grotto  del  Cam,  a.  little  cavern  near  Pozzuolr,  four 
leagues  from  Naples,  the  fleams  whereof  are  of  a 
mephitical  or  noxious  quality  ;  whence  alfo  it  is  call- 
ed bocca  venenoja,  the  poifonous  mouth.   See  Mephitis. 

"  Two  miles  from  Naples  (fays  Dr  Mead),  juft  bythe 
Lagode  Agnano,isa  celebrated  mofeta,  commonly  called 
2a  Grotta  del  Cam,  and  equally  deftruclive  to  all  within 
the  reach  of  its  vapours.    It  is  a  fmall  grotto  about 
eight  feet  high,  twelve  long,  and  fix  broad  ;  from  the 
ground  arifes  a  thin,  fubtile,  warm  fume,  vifible  enough 
to  a  difcerning  eye,  which  does  not  fpring  up  in  little 
parcels  here  and  there,  but  in  one  continued  ftream, 
covering  the  whole  furface  of  the  bottom  of  the  cave  ; 
having  this  remarkable  difference  from  common  va- 
pours, that  it  does  not  like  fmoke  difperfe  itfelf  into 
ilie  air,  but  quickly  after  its  rife  falls  back  again,  and 
returns  to  the  earth  ;  the  colour  of  the  fides  of  the 
grotto  being  the  mcafure  of  its  afcent :  for  fo  far  it  is 
of  a  darkifli-green,  but  higher  only  common  eaith. 
And  as  I  myfelf  found  no  inconveniency  by  ftanding  in 
it,  fo  no  animal,  if  its  head  be  above  this  mark,  is  the 
leaft  injured.    But  when,  as  the  manner  is,  a  dog,  or 
Ruy  other  creature,  is  forcibly  kept  below  it  ;  or,  by 
reafon  of  its  fmallnefs,  cannot  hold  its  head  above  it,  it 
prefently  lofes  all  motion,  falls  down  as  dead,  or  in  a 
fv;oon  ;  the  limbs  convulfed  and  trembling,  till  at  lafl: 
r.o  more  figns  of  life  appear  than  a  very  weak  and  al- 
rooft  infenfible  beating  of  the  heart  and  arteries ;  which, 
if  the  animal  be  left  a  little  longer,  quickly  ceafes  too, 
and  then  the  cafe  is  irrecoverable  ;  but  if  it  be  fnatched 
out,  and  laid  in  the  open  air,  it  foon  comes  to  life  again, 
and  fooner  if  thrown  into  the  adjacent  lake.*^'  The 
fumes  of  the  grotto,  the  fame  author  argues,  are  no 
real  poifon,  but  aft  chiefly  by  their  gravity  ;  elfe  the 
creatures  could  not  recover  fo  foon,  or  if  they  did, 
fome  fymptoms,  as  faintnefs,  &c.  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  it.  He  adds,  *'  that  in  creatures  killed  there- 
with, when  diflefted,  no  marks  of  infeftion  appear  ; 
i^nd  that  the  attack  proceeds  from  a  want  of  air,  by 
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which  the  circulation  tends  to  an  entire  ftoppage  ;  and  Grr 
this  fo  much  the  more,  as  the  animal  infplres  a  fluid  of  " 
a  quite  diff"erent  nature  from  the  air,  and  fo  in  no  re- 
fpe£t  fit  to  fupply  its  place.  Taking  the  animal  out, 
while  yet  alive,  and  throwing  it  into  the  neighbouring 
lake,  it  recovers  :  this  is  owing  to  the  coldnefs  of  the 
water,  which  promotes  the  contraftion  of  the  fibres, 
and  fo  afTifts  the  retarded  circulation  ;  the  fmall  portion 
of  air  which  remains  in  the  veficuls,  after  every  expi- 
ration, may  be  fufficlent  to  drive  out  the  noxious  fluid. 
After  the  fame  manner,  cold  water  afts  in  a  deliquium 
anhn'i :  the  lake  of  Agnano  has  no  greater  virtue  in  it 
than  others." 

The  fleam  arifing  in  this  grotto  was  for  a  long 
time  reckoned  to  be  of  a  poifonous  nature,  and. thought 
to  fuffocate  the  animals  which  breathed  it.  Dr  Hales 
imagined  that  it  deftroy^d  the  elafticity  of  the  air, 
caufed  the  veficles  of  the  lungs  to  collapfe,  and  thus 
occafioned  fudden  death. — It  is  now,  however,  found 
that  this  fleam  is  nothing  elfe  than  fixed  air,  which 
from  time  immemorial  hath  ifl'ued  out  of  the  earth  in 
that  place  in  very  great  quantity,  the^aufes  of  which 
cannot  yet  be  inveftlgated  from  any  of  the  modern 
difcoveries  concerning  that  fpecles  of  air.  It  proves 
pernicious  when  breathed  in  too  great  quantity,  by 
rarefying  the  blood  too  much  ;  and  hence  the  beft 
method  of  recovering  perfons  apparently  killed  by  fixed 
air,  is  to  apply  a  great  degree  of  cold  all  over  their 
bodies,  in  order  to  condenfe  the  blood  as  much  as 
poflible.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  dogs  recover 
when  thrown  into  the  lake  Agnano,  as  above  mention- 
ed.   See  the  articles  Blood  and  Damps. 

Grotta  del  Serp't,  is  a  fubterraneous  cavern  near 
the  village  o£  Safla,  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  Brac- 
cano  in  Italy,  defcribed  by  Kircher  thus  :  "  Tht  grotta 
del  ferpi  is  big  enough  to  hold  two  perfons.  It  is  per- 
forated with  feveral  fiflular  apertures,  fomcwhat  in 
manner  of  a  fieve ;  out  of  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fpring  feafon,  iffues  3  numerous  brood  of  young 
fnakes  of  divers  colours,  but  all  free  from  any  particu- 
lar poifonous  quality.  In  this  cave  they  expofe  their 
lepers,  paralytics,  arthritics,  and  elephantiac  patients, 
quite  naked  ;  where,  the  warmth  of  the  fubterraneous 
fleams  refolving  them  into  a  fwcat,  and  the  ferpenta 
chnging  varioufly  all  around,  li;:king  and  fucking 
them,  they  become  fo  thoroughly  freed  of  all  their 
vitious  humours,  that,  upon  repeating  the  operation 
for  fome  time,  they  become  perfeftly  rtftored." 

This  cave  Kircher  vifited  hlmfelf ;  and  found  it 
warm,  and  every  way  agreeable  to  the  defcription 
glvea  of  it.  He  faw  the  holes,  and  heard  a  mur- 
muring hifling  noife  in  them.  Though  he  miffed 
feeing  the  ferpents,  it  not  being  the  feafon  of  their 
creeping  out ;  yet  he  faw  a  great  number  of  their 
exuviae,  or  floughs,  and  an  elm  growing  hard  by 
laden  with  them. 

The  difcovery  of  this  cave  was  by  the  cure  of  a  Mufeu 
leper  going  from  Rome  t©-  fome  baths  near  this  place.  ^ orm. 
Lofing  his  way,  and  being  benighted,  he  happened 
upon  this  cave.  Finding  it  very  warm,  he  pulled  off 
his  clothes ;  and  being  weary  and  fleepy,  had  the  good 
fortune  not  to  feel  the  ferpents  about  him  till  they  had 
wrougrht  his  cure. 

Milky  Grotto,  Crypta  La^ea,  a  mile  diftant  from 
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rotto,  the  ancient  village  of  Bethlehem,  Is  faid  to  have  been 
rove.  denominated  on  occafion  of  the  bleffed  Virgin, 

who  let  fall  feme  drops  of  milk  in  giving  fuck  to  Je- 
fus  In  this  grotto.  And  hence  It  has  been  commonly 
fuppofed,  that  the  earth  of  this  cavern  has  the  virtue 
of  reftoring  milk  to  women  that  are  grown  dry,  and 
even  of  curing  fevers.  Accordingly,  they  are  always 
digging  In  It,  and  the  earth  Is  fold  at  a  good  rate  to 
fuch  as  have  faith  enough  to  give  credit  to  the  fable. 
An  altar  has  been  built  on  the  place,  and  a  church  juft 
by  It. 

Grotto  Is  alfo  ufed  for  a  little  artificial  edifice 
-made  In  a  garden,.  In  Imitation  of  a  natural  grotto. 
The  outfides  of  thefe  grottos  are  ufually  adorned  with 
ruftic  architefture,  and  their  Infide  with  ftiell-work, 
foffils,  &c.  finiftied  likewife  with  jets  d'eaus  or  foun- 
tains, &c. 

A  cement  for  artificial  grottos  may  be  made  thus  : 
Take  two  parts  of  white  rofin,  melt  It  clear,  and  add 
to  It  four  parts  of  bees  wax  ;  when  melted  together, 
add  two  or  three  parts  of  the  powder  of  the  ftone  you 
defign  to  cement,  or  fo  much  as  will  give  the  cement 
the  colour  of  the  ftone  ;  to  this  add  one  part  of 
flower  of  fulphur :  Incorporate  all  together  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  afterwards  knead  them  with  your 
hands  In  warm  water.  With  this  cement  the  ftones, 
Ihells,  &c.  after  being  well  dried  before  the  fire,  may 
be  cemented. 

Artificial  red  coral  branches,  for  the  embellifhment 
of  grottos,  may  be  made  In  the  following  manner  : 
Take  clear  rofin,  diffolve  it  in  a  brafs-pan  ;  to  every 
ounce  of  which  add  two  drams  of  the  fincft  vermilion: 
when  you  have  ftirred  them  well  together,  and  have 
chofen  your  twigs  and  branches,  peeled  and  dried,  take 
a  pencil  and  paint  the  branches  all  over  whilft;  the 
compofition  is  warm ;  afterwards  fhape  them  In  Imita- 
tion of  natural  coral.  This  done,  hold  the  branches 
over  a  gentle  coal- fire,  till  all  is  fmooth  and  even  as  If 
polifhed.  In  the  fame  manner  white  coral  may  be 
prepared  with  white  lead,  and  black  coral  with  lamp- 
black. 

A  grotto  may  be  built  with  little  expence,  of  glafs, 
cinders,  pebbles,  pieces  of  large  flint,  fhells,  mofs, 
ftones,  counterfeit  coral,  pieces  of  chalk,  &c.  all 
bound  or  cemented  together  with  the  above  defcrlbed 
cement. 

GROVE,  In  gardening,  a  fmall  wood  Impervious 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

Groves  have  been  in  all  ages  held  In  great  venera- 
tion. The  profeuchat  and  high-places  of  the  Jews, 
whither  they  reforted  for  the  purpofes  of  devotion, 
were  probably  fituated  In  groves  :  See  Jofhuah  xxiv.  26. 
The  profeuchffi  In  Alexandria,  mentioned  by  Philo, 
had  groves  about  them,  becaufe  he  complains  that  the 
Alexandrians,  In  a  tumult  again ll  the  Jews,  cut  down 
the  trees  of  their  profeuchqe. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  a  fort  of  groves  near  fcve- 
ral  of  their  temples,  which  were  confecrated  to  fome 
god,  and  called  /wa,  by  Antiphrafis,  a  non  lucendo,  as 
being  ftiady  and  dark.  The  veneration  which  the  an- 
cient druids  had  for  groves  is  well  known. 

Modern  groves  are  not  only  great  ornaments  to 
gardens ;  but  are  alfo  the  greatelt  relief  agalnft  the 
violent  heats  of  the  fun,  affording  fhade  to  walk  under 
in  the  hotteft  parts  of  the  day,  when  the  other  parts 
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of  the  garden  are  ufclefs  ;  fo  that  every  garden  is  de- 
fedive  which  has  not  (hade. 

Groves  are  of  two  forts,  ■viz.  either  open  or  clofe. 
Open  groves  are  fuch  as  have  large  fiiady  trees,  which 
ftand  at  fuch  diftances,  as  that  their  branches  ap- 
proach fo  near  to  each  other  as  to  prevent  the  rays 
of  the  fun  from  penetrating  through  them. 

Clofe  groves  have  frequently  large  trees  ftand  I  ng  in 
them  ;  but  the  ground  under  thefe  are  filled  with 
fhrubs  or  underwood  :  fo  that  the  walks  which  are  In 
them  are  private,  and  fcreened  from  vrinds ;  by  which 
means  they  are  rendered  agreeable  for  walking,  at 
thofe  times  when  the  air  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold 
In  the  more  expofed  parts  of  the  garden.  Thefe  are 
often  contrived  fo  as  to  bound  the  open  groves,  and 
frequently  to  hide  the  walls  or  other  inclofures  of 
the  garden  :  and  when  they  are  properly  laid  out, 
with  dry  walks  winding  through  them,  and  on  the 
fides  of  thefe  fweet-fmeUing  fhrubs  and  flowers  Irregu- 
larly planted,  they  have  a  charming  effeft. 

Grove  (Henry),  a  learned  and  Ingenious  Prefby- 
terlan  divine,  was  born  at  Taunton  in  Somerfetfhire,  In 
1683.  Having  obtained  a  fufficient  ftock  of  clafTical  li- 
terature, he  went  through  a  courfe  of  academical  learn- 
ing, under  the  reverend  Mr  Warren  of  Faunton,  who 
had  a  flourifliing  academy.  He  then  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  ftudied  fome  time  under  the  reverend  Mr 
Rowe,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related.  Here  he 
contradled  a  frlendfliip  with  fcveral  perfons  of  merit, 
and  particularly  with  Dr  Watts,  which  continued  till 
his  death,  though  they  were  of  different  opinions  In 
feveral  points  warmly  controverted  among  divines.  Af- 
ter two  years  fpent  under  Mr  Rowe,  he  returned  Into 
the  country,  and  began  to  preach  with  great  reputa- 
tion ;  when  an  exadl  judgment,  a  lively  imagination, 
and  a  rational  and  amiable  reprefentation  of  Chriftia- 
nlty,  delivered  in  a  fweet  and  well  governed  voice, 
rendered  him  generally  admired  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  de- 
votion which  prevailed  in  his  fermons  procured  him 
the  efteem  and  friendfhip  of  Mrs  Singer,  afterward:^ 
Mrs  Row,  which  fhe  expreffed  In  a  fine  ode  on  death, 
addreffed  to  Mr  Grove.  Soon  after  his  beginning  to 
preach,  he  married;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr  Warren, 
was  chofen  to  fucceed  him  In  the  academy  at  Tauntoa. 
This  obhging  him  to  refide  there,  he  preached  for 
x8  years  to  two  fmall  congregations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  though  his  falary  from  both  was  lefs 
than  twenty  pounds  a-year,  and  he  had  a  growing 
family,  he  went  through  It  cheerfully.  In  i  708,  he 
publifhed  a  piece,  intitled.  The  Regulation  of  Diverjionsy 
drawn  up  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils.  About  the  fame 
time,  he  entered  into  a  private  difpute  by  letter  with 
Dr  Samuel  Clarke  :  but  they  not  bging  able  to  con- 
vince each  other,  the  debate  was  dropped  with  expref- 
fions  of  great  mutual  effeem.  He  next  wrote  ieveral 
papers  printed  in  the  Spectator,  viz.  Numbers  588. 
60 X.  626.  635.  The  laft  was  republifhed,  by  the  di- 
reftion  of  Dr  GIbfon  blfliop  of  London,  In  the  Evi- 
dences of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  by  Jofeph  Addifon, 
Efq.  In  1725,  Mr  James,  his  partner  in  the  aca- 
demy, dying,  he  fucceeded  him  In  his  paftoral  charge 
at  Fulwood,  near  Taunton,  and  engaged  his  nephew 
to  undertake  the  other  parts  of  Mr  James's  work  as 
tutor ;  and  in  this  fituation  Mr  Grove  continued  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1738.  His  great  con- 
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<ironnd  cern  with  his  pupils,  was  to  infpire  and  cherifh  in 
them  a  prevailing  love  of  truth,  virtue,  liberty,  and 
genuine  religion,  without  violent  attachments  or  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  any  party  of  Chriftians.  He  re- 
prefented  truth  and  virtue  in  a  molt  engaging  light ; 
and  though  his  income,  both  as  a  tutor  and  a  minifter, 
was  infufficient  to  fupport  his  family,  without  break- 
ing into  his  paternal  eilate,  he  knew  not  how  to  refufe 
the  call  of  charity.  Befides  the  above  pieces,  he  wrote, 
I.  An  Effay  towards  a  Demoiiftration  of  the  Soul's 
Immortality.  2.  An  Effay  on  the  Terms  of  Chriftian 
Communion.  3.  The  Evidence  of  our  Saviour's  Re- 
furreftion  confidered.  4.  Some  Thoughts  concerning 
the  Proof  of  a  Future  State  from  Reafon.  5  A  Dlf- 
courfe  concerning  the  Nature  and  Defign  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  6.  Wifdom  the  firft  fpring  of  Atlion  in  the 
Deity.  7.  A  Difcourfe  on  Saving  Faith,  8.  Mifcel- 
lanies  In  profe  and  verfe.  9.~Many  Sermons,  &c.  Af- 
ter his  deceafe,  his  pofthumous  works  were  publifbed 
by  fubfcription,  in  four  volumes  oftavo,  with  the 
names  of  near  700  fubfcribers,  among  whom  were 
lome  of  the  beft  judges  of  merit  in  the  eftablilhed 
church. 

GROUND,  in  painting,  the  furface  upon  which 
the  figures  and  other  objefts  are  reprefented. 

The  ground  is  properly  underftood  of  fuch  parts  of 
the  piece,  as  have  nothing  painted  on  them,  but  re- 
tain the  original  colour  upon  which  the  other  colours 
are  applied  to  make  the  reprefentations. 

A  building  is  faid  to  ferve  as  a  ground  to  a  figure 
when  the  figure  is  painted  on  the  building. 

The  ground  behind  a  pifture  in  miniature,  is  com- 
monly blue  or  crimfon,  imitating  a  curtain  of  fattin 
or  velvet. 

Ground,  in  etching,  denotes  a  gummous  compofi- 
tlon  fmeared  over  the  furface  of  the  metal  to  be  etched, 
to  prevent  the  aquafortis  from  eating,  except  in  fuch 
places  where  this  ground  is  cut  through  with  the  point 
©f  a  needle.    See  the  article  Etching. 

Ground- Anglings  fifhing  under  water  without  a  float, 
©nly  with  a  plumb  of  lead,  or  a  bullet,  placed  about 
nine  inches  from  the  hook ;  which  is  better,  becaufe 
it  will  roll  on  the  ground.  This  method  of  fifhing 
is  moft  proper  in  cold  weather,  when  the  fifh  fwim 
very  low. 

The  morning  and  evening  are  the  chief  ftafons  for 
the  ground- line  in  fiiliing  for  trout  ;  but  if  the  day 
prove  cloudy,  or  the  water  muddy,  you  may  filh  at 
ground  all  day. 

GRovND-Tackh,  a  fhip's.  anchors,  cables,  &c.  and 
in  general  whatever  is  neceffary  to  make  her  ride  fafe 
at  anchor. 

GRovND-Ivy,  in  botauy.    See  Glechoma. 
GRouND-Pine,  in  botany.    See  Teucrium, 
GROUNDSEL.  SeeSfNEcio. 
GROUP,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  is  an  affem- 
blage  of  two  or  more  figures  of  men,  beads,  fruits,  or 
the  like,  which  have  fome  apparent  relation  to  each 
Qther.  See  Painting. — The  word  is  formed  of  the 
Italian  groppoy  a  inot. 

The  GkovPSt  a  clufter  of  iflands  lately  difcovered 
in  the  South  Sea.  They  lie  in  about  S.  Lat.  18.  12. 
an4  W.  Long.  142.42.  They  are  long  narrow  flips 
of  land,  ranging  in  all  direftions,  fome  of  them  ten 
saiks  or  upwards  in  length,  but  not  more  than  a  quar- 


ter of  a  mile  broad.  They  abound  in  trees,  partieu-  Groufe, 
larly  thofe  of  the  cocoa-nut.  They  are  inhabited  by^""""'^" 
well-made  people,  of  a  brown  complexion.  Moft  of 
them  carried  in  their  hands  a  flender  pole  about  14 
feet  in  length,  pointed  like  a  fpear ;  they  had  likewife 
fomething  fhaped  like  a  paddle,  about  four  feet  long. 
Their  canoes  were  of  different  fizes,  carrying  from 
three  to  fix  or  feven  people,  and  fome  of  them  hoifted 
a  fail. 

GROUSE,  or  GaowsE.    See  Tetrad. 

GROUTHEAD,  or  Grf.athed  ( Robert),  alearn- 
ed  and  famous  biftiop  of  Lincoln,  was  born  at  Stow  in 
Lincoliifhire,  ©r  (according  to  others)  at  Stradbrook 
in  Suffolk,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
His  parents  were  fo  poor,  that  when  a  boy  he  was  re- 
duced to  do  the  meaneft  offices,  and  even  to  beg  his 
bread  ;  till  the  mayor  of  Lincoln,  ftruck  with  his  ap- 
pearance and  the  quicknefs  of  his  anfwers  to  certain 
queftions,  took  him  into  his  family,  and  put  him  to 
fchool.  Here  his  ardent  love  of  learning,  and  admi- 
rable capacity  for  acquiring  it,  foon  appeared,  and 
procured  him  many  patrons,  by  whofe  affiftance  he 
was  enabled  to  profecute  his  ftudies,  firft  at  Cambridge, 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  and  at  laft  at  Paris.  In  thefe 
three  famous  feats  of  learning,  he  fpent  many  years  in 
the  moft  indefatigable  purfuit  of  knowledge,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  beft  and  moft  univerfal  fcholars  of  the 
age.  He  was  a  great  mafter  not  only  of  the  French 
and  Latin,  but  alfo  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, which  was  a  very  rare  accompliftiment  in  thofe 
times.  We  are  affured  by  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him,  that  he  fpent  much  of  his 
time  for  almoft  forty  years  in  the  ftudy  of  geometry, 
aftronomy,  optics,  and  other  branches  of  mathematical 
learning,  in  all  which  he  very  much  excelled.  I'heo- 
logy  was  his  favourite  ftudy,  in  which  he  read  leAures 
at  Oxford  with  great  applaufe.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
obtained  feveral  preferments  in  the  church,  and  was  at 
length  ele6led  and  confecrated  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  A. 
D.  1235.  In  this  ftation  he  foon  became  very  fa- 
mous, by  the  purity  of  his  manners,  the  popularity  of 
his  preaching,  the  vigour  of  his  difcipline,  and  the 
boldnefs  with  which  he  reproved  the  vices  and  oppofed 
the  arbitrary  mandates  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  of  this 
laft  it  may  be  proper  to  give  one  example.  Pope  In- 
nocent IV.  had  granted  to  one  of  his  own  nephews 
named  Frederick,  who  was  but  a  child,  a  provifion  to 
the  firft  canon's  place  in  the  church  of  Lincoln  that 
Ihould  become  vacant  ;  and  fent  a  bull  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  Innocent,  then  papal  legate 
in  England,  commanding  them  to  fee  the  provifion 
made  effc dual ;  which  they  tranfmitted  to  the  biftiop 
of  Lincoln.  But  that  brave  and  virtuous  prelate 
boldly  refiifed  to  obey  this  unreafonable  mandate,  and; 
fent  an  anfwer  to  the  papal  bull  containing  the  follow- 
ing fevere  reproaches  againft  his  holinefs  for  abufing 
his  power  :  **  If  we  except  the  fins  of  Lucifer  and: 
Antichritt,  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  greater  crime, 
nor  any  thing  more  contrary  to  the  dodtrine  of  the 
gofpel,  or  more  odious  and  abominable  in  the  fight  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  than  to  ruin  and  deftroy  the  fouls  of  men,, 
by  depriving  them  of  the  fpiritual  aid  and  miniftry  of 
their  paftors.  This  crime  is  committed  by  thofe  who 
command  the  benefices  intended  for  the  fupport  of  able 
paftors,  to  be  beftowed  on  thofe  who  are  incapable  of 
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ithead,  performing  the  duties  of  the  paftoral  office.  It  is  Im- 
poflible  therefore  that  the  holy  apoftolic  fee,  which 
received  its  authority  from  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  for 
edification,  and  not  for  deftru&ion,  can  be  guihy  of 
fuch  a.  crime,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  fuch  a 
crime,  fo  hateful  to  God  and  fo  hurtful  to  men.  For 
this  would  be  a  moft  manifeft  corruption  and  abufe  of 
its  authority,  which  would  forfeit  all  its  glory,  and 
plunge  it  into  the  pains  of  hell."  Upon  hearing  this 
letter,  his  holinefs  became  frantic  wiih  rage,  poured 
fvjrth  a  torrent  of  abufe  againft  the  good  bifhop,  and 
threatened  to  make  him  an  obje<El  of  terror  and  afto- 
aiftiment  to  the  whole  world.  "  How  dare  (faid  he) 
this  old,  deaf,  doaling  fool,  difobey  my  commands  ? 
Is  not  his  mafter  the  king  of  England  my  fubjedl,  or 
rather  my  flave  ?  Cannot  he  call  him  into  prifon,  and 
crufh  him  in  a  moment  ?"  But  the  cardinals  by  degrees 
brought  the  pope  to  think  more  calmly,  and  to  take 
no  notice  of  this  letter.  "  Let  us  not  (faid  they) 
ralfe  a  tumult  in  the  church  without  neceffity,  and 
precipitate  that  revolt  and  feparation  from  us,  which 
we  know  muft  one  day  take  place."  Remarkable 
words,  when  we  reflcdt  when  and  by  whom  they  were 
fpoken  !  The  bifhop  did  not  long  furvive  this  noble 
ftand  againft  the  grofs  corruptions  and  tyranny  of  the 
church  of  Rome  :  for  he  fell  fick  at  his  caftle  of  Bug- 
den  that  fame  year ;  and  when  he  became  fenfible  that 
his  death  was  drawing  near,  he  called  bis  clergy  into 
his  apartment,  and  made  a  long  difcourfe  to  them,  to 
prove  that  the  reigning  pope  Innocent  IV.  was  Anti- 
ehrift.  With  this  exertion  his  ftrength  and  fpirits 
were  fo  much  cxhaufted,  that  he  expired  foon  after, 
Oftober  9.  125 ■J.  A  contemporary  hittorian,  who 
was  perfeflly  well  acquainted  with  him,  hath  drawn 
his  charafter  in  the  following  manner.  "  He  was  a 
free  and  bold  reprimander  of  the  pope  and  the  king;  an 
admonlfher,  of  the  prelates  ;  a  corredtor  of  the  monks; 
an  inftruftor  of  the  clergy  ;  a  fupporter  of  the  llu- 
dlous ;  a  cenfurei  of  the  incontinent ;  a  fcourge  and 
terror  to  the  court  of  Rome  ;  a  diligent  fearcher  of 
the  fcrlptures;  and  a  fi'equent  preacher  to  the  people. 
At  his  table  he  was  hofpltable,  polite,  and  cheerful. 
In  the  church  he  was  contrite,  devout,  and  folemn  ; 
and  in  performing  all  the  duties  of  his  office  he  was 
venerable,  aftlve,  and  Indefatigable.  The  illiiftrlous 
Roger  Bacon,  who  was  moft  capable,  and  had  the  beft 
opportunities  of  forming  a  true  judgment  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  learning,  by  perufing  his  works,  and  by 
frequently  converfmg  with  him,  hath  given  this  ho- 
Dourable  teftlmony  in  his  favour.  "  Robert  Grouthead 
hifliop  of  Lincoln,  and  his  friend  friar  Adam  de  Ma- 
rifco,  are  the  two  moft  learned  men  in  the  world,,  and 
excel  all  the  reft  of  mankind  both  in  divine  and  human 
knowledge."  This  moft  excellent  and  learned  prelate 
was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  and  corapofcd  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  treatlfes  on  a  great  variety  of  fub- 
jefts  in  philofophy  and  divinity,  a  catalogue  of  which 
is  given  by  Bale. 

GROWTH,  the  gradual  increafe  of  bulk  and  ftature 
that  takes  place  in  animals  or  vegetables,  to  a  certain 
period. — The  increafe  of  bulk  in  fuch  bodies  as  have 
Bo  life,  owing  to  fermentations  excited  in  their  fub- 
fiance,  or  to  other  caufes,  is  called  Expansion,  Swel- 
ling, &c. 

The  growth  of  aninaala,,  oay  even  of  the  human  fpe- 
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cies,  is  fubje£l  to  great  variations.  A  remarkable  In-  Growth- 
ftance  in  the  laft  was  obferved  in  Franjce  in  the  year  ■— "v^^ 
1729.  At  this  time  the  Academy  of  Sciences  exa- 
mined a  boy  who  was  then  only  feven  years  old,  and 
who  meafured  four  feet  eight  inches  and  four  lines 
high  without  his  (hoes.  His  mother  obferved  the  figna 
of  puberty  on  him  at  two  years  old,  which  continued 
to  increafe  very  quick-  and  foon  arrived  at  the  ufual 
ftandard.  At  four  years  old  he  whs  able  to  lift  and 
tofs  the  common  bundles  of  hay  In  tt::bles  into  the 
horfes  racks  ;  and  at  fix  years  old  could  lift  as  much 
as  a  fturdy  fellow  of  twenty.  But  though  he  thus  in- 
creafed  in  bodily  ftrength,  his  iinderftauding  was  no 
greater  than  is  ufual  with  children  of  his  age,  and 
their  playthings  were  alfo  his  favourite  amyfements. 

Another  boy,  a  native  of  the  hamlet  of  Bouzan- 
quet,  in  the  diocefe  of  Alals,  though  of  a  ttrong  con~ 
ftltution,  appeared  to  be  knit  and  ftiff  In  his  joints  till 
he  was  about  four  years  and  a  half  old.  During  this 
time  nothing  farther  was  remarkable  of  him  than  ail 
extraordinary  appetite,  which  was  fatlsfied  no  other- 
wife  than  by  giving  him  plenty  of  the  common  ali- 
ments of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  confifting 
of  rye-bread,  chefnuts,  bacon,  and  water;  but  hia 
limbs  foon  becoming  fupple  and  phable,  and  his  body 
beginning  to  expand  itfelf,  he  grew  up  in  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  manner,  that  at  the  age  of  five  years  he  mea- 
fured four  feet  three  inches  ;  forae  months  after,  he 
was  four  feet  eleven  inches ;  and  at  fix,  five  feet,  and 
bulky  in  proportion.  His  growth  was  fo  rapid,  that 
one  might  fancy  he  faw  him  grow :  every  month,  his 
cloaths  required  to  be  made  longer  and  wider ;  and 
what  was  ttlll  very  extraordinary  in  his  growth,  It 
was  not  preceded  by  any  ficknefs,  nor  accompanied 
with  any  pain  in  the  groin  or  elfewhere.  At  the 
age  of  five  years  his  voice  changed,  his  beard  be- 
gan to  appear,  and  at  fix  he  had  as  much  as  a  man  of 
thirty  ;  in  fhort,  all  the  unqueftionable  marks  of  pu- 
berty were  vlfible  in  him.  It  was  not  doubted  in  the 
country  but  this  child  was,  at  five  years  old,  or  five 
and  a  half,  in  a  condition  of  begetting  other  children  ; 
which  Induced  the  redor  of  the  parllh  to  recommend 
to  his  mother  that  flae  would  keep  him  from  too  fami^ 
liar  a  converfatlon  with  children  of  the  other  fex.. 
Though  his  wit  was  riper  than  is  commonly  obfervabler 
at  the  age  of  five  or  fix  years,  yet  Its  progrefs  was  not- 
in  proportion  to  that  of  his  body.  His  air  and  man- 
ner ftill  retained  fomething  chlldlfh,  though  by  hia- 
bulk  and  ftature  he  refembled  a  complete  man,  which 
at  firft  fight  produced  a  very  fiiigular  contraft.  His 
voice  was  ftrong  and  manly,  and  his  great  ftrength 
rendered  him  already  fit  for  the  labours  of  the  country.. 
At  the  age  of  five  years,  he  could  carry  to  a  good  dl- 
ftance  three  meafures  of  rye,  weighing  84  pounds 
when  turned  of  fix,  he  could  lift  up  eafily  on  his  fhoul- 
ders  and  carry  loads  of  /50  pounds  v/elght  a  good 
way  off ;  and  thefe  exerclfes  were  exhibited  by  him  as 
often  as  the  curious  engaged  him  thereto  by  fome 
'liberality.  Such  beginnings  made  people  think  that 
he  would  foon  (hoot  up  into  a  giant.  A  mountebank, 
was  already  foliclting  his  parents  for  him,  and  flatter- 
ing them  with  hopes  of  putting  him  in  a  way  of 
making  a  great  fortune.  But  all  thefe  hopes  fud^ 
denly  vanlfhed.  His  legs  became  crooked,  his  body 
flirunk,  his  ftrength  diralnlfhed,  his  voice  gcew  fen- 
5  fibly- 
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Grub    fibly  weaker,  and  he  at  kit  funk  into  a  total  imbe- 
11  cillity. 

ruppo.  jj^g  pgj.jg  Memoirs  alfo  there  is  an  account  of  a 

"  girl  who  had  her  menfes  at  three  months  of  age. 
When  four  years  old,  (he  was  four  feet  fix  inches  in 
height,  and  had  her  Hmbs  well  proportioned  to  that 
height,  her  breads  large  and  plump,  and  the  parts 
of  generation  like  thofe  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  ;  fo  that 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  (he  was  marriageable  at  that 
time,  and  capable  of  being  a  mother  of  children. 
Thefe  things  are  more  fingular  and  marvellous  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  fouthern  climates,  where  the  fe- 
males come  fooner  to  maturity.  In  fome  places  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  the  girls  have  children  at  nine  years 
of  age. 

Many  other  inftances  of  extraordinary  growth  might 
be  brought,  but  the  particulars  are  not  remarkably 
different  from  thofe  already  related. — It  is  at  firft  fight 
ailonifliing  that  children  of  fuch  early  and  prodigious 
growth  do  not  become  giants:  but  when  we  confider, 
that  the  figns  of  puberty  appear  fo  much  fooner  than 
they  ought,  it  feems  evident  that  the  whole  is  only  a 
more  than  ufually  rapid  expanfion  of  the  parts,  as  in 
hot  climates;  and  accordingly  it  is  obferved,  that  fuch 
children,  inftead  of  becoming  giants,  always  decay 
and  die  apparently  of  old  age,  long  before  the  natu- 
ral term  of  human  life. 

GRUB,  in  zoology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  hex- 
apode  worms,  produced  from  the  eggs  of  beetles,  and 
which  at  length  are  transformed  into  winged  infefls  of 
the  fame  fpecies  with  their  parents. 

GRUBBING,  in  agriculture,  the  digging  or  pull- 
ing up  of  the  ftubs  and  roots  of  trees. 

When^  the  roots  are  large,  this  is  a  very  trouble- 
fome  and  laborious  tafl< ;  but  Mr  Mortimer  hath 
fhown  how  it  may  be  accompliflied  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  fave  great  expence  by  a  very  fimple  and  eafy 
method.  He  propofes  a  ilrong  iron  hook  to  be  made 
about  two  feet  four  inches  long,  with  a  large  iron- 
ring  fattened  to  the  upper  part  of  it.  This  hook 
muft  be  put  into  a  hole  in  the  fide  of  the  root,  to 
which  it  muft  be  fattened  ;  and  a  lever  being  put  into 
the  ring,  three  men,  by  means  of  this  lever,  may 
wring  out  the  root,  and  twitt  the  fap- roots  afunder. 
Stubs  of  trees  may  alfo  be  taken  up  with  the  fame 
hook,  in  which  work  it  will  fave  a  great  deal  of  la- 
bour, though  not  fo  much  as  in  the  other  ;  becaufe 
the  ftubs  muft  be  firft  cleft  with  wedges,  before  tlie 
hook  can  enter  the  fides  of  them,  to  wrench  them  out 
by  pieces. 

GRUBENHAGEN,a  town  and  cattle  of  the  duchy 
of  Brunfwic,  in  Lower  Saxony,  remarkable  for  its 
mines  of  filver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead.  E.  Long.  9. 
36.  N.Lat.  51.  45. 

GRUINALES  (from  grus^  "  a  crane"),  the  name 
of  the  fourteenl^h  order  in  Linnasus's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  confifting  of  geranium,  and  a  few 
other  genera  which  the  author  confiders  as  allied  to 
it  in  their  habit  and  external  ttruftme. 

GRUME,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  concreted  clot  of 
blood,  milk,  or  other  fubftance.  Hence  grumous 
blood  is  that  which  approaches  to  the  nature  of  grume, 
and  by  its  vifcidity  and  ttagnating  in  the  capillary 
veflels  produces  feveral  diforders. 

GRUPPO,  or  Turned  Shake,  a  mufical  grace,  de- 
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fined  by  Playford  to  confift  in  the  alternate  prolation  Gm? 
of  two  tones  in  juxtapofition  to  each  other,  with  a  II 
clofe  on  the  note  immediately  beneath  the  lower  of  ^''y"'" 
them.    See  Shake.  " 

GRUS,  in  antiquity,  a  dance  performed  yearly  by 
the  young  Athenians  around  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
on  the  day  of  the  Deha.  The  motions  and  figures  of 
this  dance  were  very  intricate,  and  varioufly  interwo- 
ven; fome  of  them  being  intended  to  exprefs  the  wind- 
ings of  the  labyrinth  wherein  the  minotaur  was  killed 
by  Thefeus. 

Grus,  in  aftronomy,  a  fouthern  conftellation,  not 
vlfible  in  our  latitude.  The  number  of  ttars  in  this 
conftellation,  according  to  Mr  Sharp's  Catalogue, 
is  13. 

Grus,  in  ornithology.    See  Ardea. 

GRUTER  (James),  a  learned  philologer,  and  one 
of  the  moft  laborious  writers  of  his  time,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1560.  He  was  but  a  child  when  his  fa- 
ther and  mother,  being  perfecuted  for  the  Proteftant 
religion  by  the  duchefs  Parma,  governefs  of  the  Nether- 
lands, carried  him  into  England.  He  imbibed  the  ele- 
ments of  learning  from  his  mother,  who  was  one  of  the 
moft  learned  women  of  the  age,  and  befides  French,  I- 
talian,  and  EngHfti,  was  a  complete  miftrefs  of  Latin, 
and  well  fliilled  in  Greek.  He  fpent  fome  years  in  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge  ;  after  which  he  went  to  that 
of  Leyden  to  ftudy  the  civil  law ;  but  at  laft  applied 
himfelf  wholly  to  polite  literature.  After  travelling 
much,  he  became  profeflbr  in  the  univerfity  of  Heidel- 
burgh  ;^ear  which  city  he  died,  in  1627.  He  wrote 
many  works  ;  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  are,  1 .  A 
large  collection  of  ancient  infcriptions.  2.  Thefaurus 
criticus.  3.  Delicia  poetarum  Gallorunty  Italorumy  isf 
Belgarum,  i^c. 

GRUYERS,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Friburgh,  with  a  pretty  good  caftle.  It  is  famous 
for  its  cheefe,  which  is  all  its  riches.  E.  Long.  7.  23. 
N.  Lat.  46.  35- 

GRY,  a  meafure  containing  one  tenth  of  a  line. 

A  fine  is  one-tenth  of  a  digit,  and  a  digit  one-tenth 
of  a  foot,  and  a  philofophical  foot  one-third  of  a  pen- 
dulum, whofe  diadromes,  or  vibrations,  in  the  latitude 
of  45  degrees,  are  each  equal  to  one-fecond  of  time,  or 
one-fixtieth  of  a  minute. 

GRYLLUS,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  the  cricket 
and  locuft  kinds,  which,  together  with  the  grafshoppers, 
make  only  one  genus  of  inlefts,  belonging  to  the  order 
of  hemiptera.  The  general  charaAers  of  the  genus 
are  thefe  :  The  head  is  infleded,  armed  with  jaws,  and 
furniftied  with  palpi :  The  antennae  in  fome  of  the  fpe- 
cies are  fetaceous,  in  others  filiform  :  The  wings  arc 
defledted  towards  and  wrapped  round  the  fides  of  the 
body  ;  the  under  ones  are  folded  up,  fo  as  to  be  con- 
cealed under  the  elytra.  All  the  feet  are  armed  with 
two  nails ;  and  the  hind  ones  are  formed  for  leaping. 
The  genus  is  fubdivided  into  five  different  feftlons,  or 
families,  as  follows : 

I.  The  AcRiDiE,  Truxalides  of  Fabricius,  or  Crick- 
et family  properly  fo  called  ;  of  which  the  charac- 
ters are  :  Their  head  is  of  a  conical  form,  and  longer 
than  the  thorax  ;  and  their  antennae  are  enfiform,  or 
fword-ttiaped.  Of  this  family  there  are  eight  fpecies, 
none  of  them  found  in  Britain. 

II.  The  Bu LL^,  or  Jcrydia  of  Fabricius:  Thefe 
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ryilns,  are  cliftinguifhed  by  a  kind  of  crefl  or  elevation  on  the 
thorax  ;  their  antennae  are  fhorter  than  the  thorax, 
and  filiform  ;  and  their  palpi  are  equal. — The  gryllus 
bulla-bipanSatus  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour  ;  fome- 
times  befpi  iiikled  with  fpots  of  a  lighter  hue.  But  the 
thief  and  moil  obvious  diilindion  of  this  fpecies  is  the 
form  of  its  thorax,  which  is  prolonged,  covering  the 
whole  body,  and  decreafes  to  the  extremity  of  the  ab- 
domen. This  prolongation  of  the  thorax  ttands  inftead 
of  elytra,  of  which  this  infed  is  deftitute.  It  has  on* 
ly  wings  under  this  projection  of  the  thorax.  Lin- 
naeus mentions  a  fpot  in  the  thorax  ;  which,  however, 
is  often  wanting.  This  fpecies  is  every  where  to  be 
met  with,  in  the  fields,  in  woods,  &c.  There  arc  lo 
or  1 1  other  fpecies,  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. 

III.  The  third  family,  called  AchetjE,  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  two  briftles,  fituated  above  the  extremity  of 
their  abdomen  ;  by  having  three  ftemmata  ;  and  by  the 
tarfi  being  compofed  of  three,  articulations.  This  fa- 
mily is  in  many  places  called  Cricket,  on  account  of  the 
found  which  the  infeft  makes.  There  are  28  fpecies 
enumerated  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Syjlema  Nature  ; 
of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are, 

I,  The  gryllus  Jom£/?zVMj',  or  domejllciis  and  cam- 
pejlrls,  the  domeftic  and  the  field  gryllus  being  one  and 
the  fame  fpecies ;  only  that  the  former  is  paler  and  has 
more  of  the  yellow  caft,  and  the  latter  more  of  a  brown. 
The  antennas  are  as  (lender  as  a  thread,  and  nearly 
equal  to  the  body  in  length.  The  head  is  large,  and 
round,  with  two  large  eyes,  and  three  fmaller  ones  of 
a  light  yellow  colour,  placed  higher  on  the  edge  of 
the  depreffion,  from  the  centre  of  which  originate  the 
antennffi  :  The  thorax  is  broad  and  fhort.  In  the 
males,  the  elytra  are  longer  than  the  body,  veined,  as 
it  vvere  rumpled  on  the  upper  part,  croflcd  one  over 
'  the  other,  and  enfolding  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  a 
projefting  angle  on  the  fides  :  They  have  alfo  at  their 
bafe  a  pale  coloured  band.  In  the  females,  the  elytra 
leave  one-third  of  the  abdomen  uncovered,  and  fcarcely 
crofa  each  other  ;  and  they  are  all  over  of  one  colour, 
veined  and  not  rumpled  ;  nor  do  they  wrap  round  fo 
much  of  the  abdomen  underneath.  The  female,  more- 
over, carries  at  the  extremity  of  its  body  a  hard  fpine, 
almoft  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  thicker  at  the  end, 
compofed  of  two  flieaths,  which  encornpafs  two  lami- 
nse  :  This  implement  ferves  the  infe£l  to  fink  and  de- 
pofit  Its  eggs  in  the  ground.  Both  the  male  and  fe- 
male have  two  pointed  foft  appendices  at  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen.  Their  hinder  feet  are  much  larger 
and  longer  than  the  reft,  and  ferve  them  for  leaping. 

Towards  funfet  is  the  time  the  Jield  gryllus,  or  cric- 
het  as  it  often  called,  likes  beft  to  appear  out  of  its 
fubterraneous  habitation.  In  White's  Natural  Hi/lory 
Ld.  46.  of  SSourne  f,  a  very  pleafing  account  is  given  of 
the  manners  and  economy  of  thefe  infefts;  which,  how- 
ever, are  fo  fliy  and  cautious,  he  obferves,  that  it  is 
no  cafy  matter  to  get  a  fight  of  them  ;  for,  feeling  a 
perfon's  footfteps  as  he  advances,  they  ftop  Ihort  in 
the  midft  of  their  fong,  and  retire  backward  nimbly 
into  their  burrows,  where  they  lurk  till  all  fufplcion  of 
danger  is  over.  At  firft  it  was  attempted  to  dig  them 
out  with  a  fpade,  but  without  any  great  /uccefs  ;  for 
either  the  bottom  of  the  hole  was  inacceffible  from  its 
terminating  under  a  great  ftone  ;  or  elfc,  in  breaking 
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up  the  ground,  the  poor  infe£l  was  inadvertently  fquee-  ^  Gryllus.  ^ 
zed  to  death.  Out  of  one  fo  bruifed  a  multitude  ol  eggs  » 
were  taken,  which  were  long  and  narrow,  of  a  yellow 
c  lour,  and  covered  with  a  very  tough  fliln.  More 
gentle  means  were  then  ufed,  and  {proved  fuccefsful : 
"  a  pliant  llalk  of  grafs,  gently  inlinuated  into  the 
caverns,  will  probe  their  windings  to  the  bottom,  and 
quickly  bring  out  the  inhabitant;  and  thus  the  humane 
inquirer  may  gratify  his  curiofity  without  injuring  the 
objeft  of  it.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  thefe  in- 
fers are  furnifhed  with  long  legs  behind,  and  brawny 
thighs  for  leaping,  like  grafshoppers  ;  yet  when  driven 
from  their  holes  they  fhow  no  activity,  but  crawl  along 
in  a  (hiftlefs  manner,  fo  as  eafily  to  be  taken  :  and 
again,  tho'  provided  with  a  curious  apparatus  of  wings, 
yet  they  never  exert  them  when  there  feems  to  be 
the  greateft  occafion.  The  males  only  make  that  fhrill- 
ing  noife  perhaps  out  of  rivalry  and  emulation,  as  is 
the  cafe  with  many  animals  which  exert  fome  fprightly 
note  during  their  breeding  time  :  it  is  raifed  by  a  brif]< 
friftion  of  one  wing  again  ft  the  other.  They  are  foli- 
tary  beings,  living  fingly  male  or  female,  each  as  it  may 
happen  ;  but  there  muft  be  a  time  when  the  fexes  have 
fome  intercourfe,  and  then  the  wings  may  be  ufeful 
perhaps  during  the  hours  of  night.  When  the  males 
meet  they  will  fight  fiercely,  as  our  author  found  by 
fome  which  he  pat  into  the  crevices  of  a  dr;^  ftone  wall, 
where  he  wanted  to  have  made  them  fettle.  For  tho' 
they  feemed  diftrefled  by  being  taken  out  of  their 
knowledge,  yet  the  firft  that  got  poflefPion  of  the 
chinks  would  feize  on  any  that  were  obtruded  upon 
them  with  a  vaft  row  of  ferrated  fangs.  With  their 
ftrongjaws,  toothed  like  the  fliears  of  a  lobfter's  claws, 
they  perforate  and  round  their  curious  regular  cells,  ha- 
ving no  fore-claws  to  dig,  like  the  mole  cricket.  When 
taken  in  the  hand,  they  never  offered  to  defend  them- 
felves,  though  armed  with  fuch  formidable  weapons. 
Of  fuch  herbs  as  grow  before  the  mouths  of  their  bur- 
rows they  eat  Indifcriminately  ;  and  on  a  little  plat- 
form, which  they  make  juft  by,  they  drop  their  dung; 
and  never,  in  the  day  time,  feem  to  ftir  more  than  two 
or  three  inches  from  home.  Sifting  in  the  entrance  of 
their  caverns  they  chirp  all  night  as  well  as  day  from 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  May  to  the.  middle  of  July: 
in  hot  weather,  when  they  are  moft  vigorous,  they 
make  the  hills  echo;  and  in  the  ftiller  hours  of  dark- 
nefs,  may  be  heard  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  feafon  their  notes  are  more  faint  and 
inward  ;  but  become  louder  as  the  fummer  advances, 
and  fo  die  away  again  by  degrees. — Sounds  do  not 
always  give  us  pleafure  according  to  their  fweetnefs 
and  melody  ;  nor  do  har(h  founds  always  difpleafe. 
We  are  more  apt  to  be  captivated  or  difgufted  with 
the  alfociations  which  they  promote,  than  with  the 
notes  themfelves.  Thus  the  (hrilling  of  the  jield- cricket  y 
though  ftiarp  and  ftridulous,  yet  marvelloufly  delights 
fome  hearers,  filling  their  minds  with  a  train  of  fum- 
mer ideas  of  every  thing  that  is  rural,  verdurous,  and 
joyous.  About  the  tenth  of  March  the  crickets  appear 
at  the  mouths  of  their  cells,  which  they  then  open  and 
bore,  and  ftiape  very  elegantly.  All  that  ever  I  have 
feen  at  that  feafon  were  in  their  pupa  ftate,  and  had  oru- 
ly  the  rudiments  of  wings,  lying  under  a  flcin  or  coat, 
which  muft  be  caft  before  the  infefl  can  arrive  at  it-s 
perfedt  ftate ;  from  whence  I  fhould  fuppofe  that  the 
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Gryllus.  old  ones  of  laft  year  do  not  always  furvive  the  winter. 
•  In  Auguft  their  holes  begin  to  be  obHterated,  and  the 
infeils  are  feen  no  more  till  fpring. — Not  many  fum- 
rners  ago  I  endeavoured  to  tranfplant  a  colony  to  the 
terrace  in  my  garden,  by  boring  deep  holes  in  the  flo- 
ping  turf.  The  new  inhabitants  ftaid  fome  time,  and 
fed  and  fung  ;  but  wandered  away  by  degrees,  and 
were  heard  at  a  farther  diftance  every  morning;  fo  that 
it  appears  that  on  this  emergency  they  made  ufe  of 
their  wings  in  attempting  to  return  to  the  fpot  from 
■which  they  were  taken.- — One  of  thefe  crickets,  when 
confined  in  a  paper  cage  and  fet  in  the  fun,  and  fup- 
^  phed  with  plants  moiftened  with  water,  will  feed  and 
thrive,  and  become  fo  merry  and  loud  as  to  be  irkfome 
in  the  fame  room  where  a  perfon  is  fitting  :  if  the  pknts 
are  not  wetted,  it  will  die." 

The  domeftic  grylius,  or  hearth-cricket,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, does  not  require  it  to  be  fought  after  abroad  for 
examination,  nor  is  fliy  like  the  other  fort :  it  refides 
altogether  within  our  dwellings,  intruding  itfelf  up- 
on our  notice  whether  we  will  or  no.  It  delights 
in  new  built  houfes  ;  being,  like  the  fpider,  pleafcd 
with  the  molfture  of  the  walls;  and  bcfides,  the  foftnds 
of  the  nAortar  enables  them  to  burrow  and  mine  be- 
tween the  joints  of  the  bricks  or  (tones,  and  to  open 
communications  from  one  room  to  another.  They  are 
particularly  fond  of  kitchens  and  bakers  ovens,  on  ac- 
count of  their  perpetual  warmth.  "  Tender  infers 
that  live  abroad  either  enjoy  only  the  fliort  period  of 
one  fummer,  or  elfe  doze  away  the  cold  uncomfortable 
months  in  profound  flumbers  ;  but  thefe  (our  author 
obferves),  rcfiding  as  it  were  in  a  torrid  zone,  are  al- 
ways alert  and  nierry  :  a  good  Chriftmas  fire  is  to  them 
like  the  heats  of  the  dog-days.  Though  they  are  fre- 
<juently  heard  by  day,  yet  is  their  natural  time  of  mo- 
tion only  in  the  night.  As  foon.as  it  grows  duflc,  the 
chirping  increafes,  and  they  come  running  forth,  and 
are  from  the  fize  of  a  flea  to  that  of  their  full  ftature. 
As  one  fhould  fuppofe,  from  the  burning  atmofphere 
which  they  inhabit,  they  are  a  thirfty  race,  and  fhow  a 
great  propenfity  for  liquids,  being  found  frequently 
drowned  in  pans  of  water,  milk,  broth,  or  the  like. 
Whatever  is  moift  they  affeft  ;  and  therefore  often 
gnaw  holes  in  wet  woollen  ftockings  and  aprons  that 
are  hung  to  the  fire.  Thefe  crickets  are  not  only  very 
-  thirfty,  but  very  voracious ;  for  they  will  eat  the  fcum- 
mings  of  pots  ;  yeaft,  fait,  and  crumbs  of  bread ;  and 
any  kitchen  offal  or  fweepings.  In  the  fummer  we 
have  obferved  them  to  fly,  when  it  became  duflc,  out 
of  the  windows,  and  over  the  neighbouring  roofs.  This 
feat  of  aftivity  accounts  for  the  fudden  manner  In 
which  they  often  leave  their  haunts,  as  it  does  for  the 
method  by  which  they  come  to  houfes  where  they 
were  not  known  before.  It  is  remarkable,  that  many 
forts  of  infcdls  feem  never  to  ufe  their  wings  but  when 
they  have  a  mind  to  Ihift  their  quarters  and  fettle  new 
colonies.  When  in  the  air  they  move  "volatu  undofo" 
in  waves  or  curves^  like  wood-peckers,  opening  and 
{hutting  their  wings  at  every  ftroke,  and  fo  are  always 
rifmg  or  finking. — When  they  increafe  to  a  great  de- 
gree, as  they  did  once  in  the  houfe  where  I  am  now 
writing,  they  become  noifome  pefts,  flying  into  the 
candles,  and  dafliing  into  people's  faces  ;  but  may  be 
blafted  by  gunpowder  difcharged  into  their  crevices  and 
crannies.    In  families,  at  fuch  times,  they  are,  like 
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Pharaoh's  plague  of  frogs,—*  in  their  bedchambera,  Gt-yllas 
and  upon  their  beds,  and  in  their  ovens,  and  in  their' 
kneading-trougha.'  Their  Ihrilling  noife  is  occafioned 
by  a  brifli  attrition  of  their  wings.  Cats  catch  hesrth- 
crickets,  and  playing  with  them  as  they  do  with  mice, 
devour  them.  Crickets  may  be  deftroyed,  like  wafp», 
by  phials  half  filled  with  beer,  or  any  liquid,  and  fet  in 
their  haunts  ;  for  being  always  eager  to  drink,  they  will 
crowd  in  till  the  bottles  are  full."  A  popular  preju- 
dice, however,  frequently  prevents  ^heir  being  driven 
away  and  deftroyed  :  the  common  people  imagine  that 
their  prefence  brings  a  kind  of  luck  to  the  houfe  while 
th  ey  are  in  it,  and  think  it  would  be  hazardous  to  de- 
ftroy  them. 

2.  Gryllus  gry/Iotalpa,  or  mole  cricket,  is  of  a  very 
unpleafant  form.  Its  head,  in  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  its  body,  is  (mall  and  oblong,  with  four  long  thick 
palpi,  and  two  long  antennas  as  flender  as  threads.  Be- 
hind the  antennjE  are  fituated  the  eyes,  and  between 
thofe  two  eyes  are  feen  three  flemmata  or  lefler  eyes, 
amounting  to  five  in  all,  fet  in  one  line  tranfverfely. 
The  thorax  forms  a  kind  of  culrafs,  oblong,  almoft  cy- 
lindrical, which  appears  as  it  were  velvetty.  The  ely- 
tra, which  are  ftiort,  reach  but  to  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen,  are  croffed  one  over  the  other,  and  have 
large  black  or  brown  nervous  fibres.  The  wings  ter- 
minate in  a  point,  longer  not  only  than  the  elytra,  but 
even  than  the  abdomen.  This  latter  is  foft,  and  ends 
in  two  points  or  appendices  of  fome  length.  But  what 
conftitutes  the  chief  Angularity  of  this  infeft  are  its 
fore-feet,  that  are  very  large  and  flat,  with  broad  legs, 
ending  outwardly  in  four  large  ferrated  claws,  and  in- 
wardly in  two  only  ;  between  which  claws  is  fituated, 
and  often  concealed,  the  tarfus.  The  whole  animal  is 
of  a  brown  dulky  colour.  It  haunts  moift  meadows, 
and  frequents  the  fides  of  ponds  and  banks  of  ftreams, 
performing  all  its  funftlons  in  afwampy  wet  foil.  With 
a  pair  of  fore-feet  curioufly  adapted  to  the  purpofe,  it 
burrows  and  works  under  ground  like  the  mole,  railing 
a  ridge  as  it  proceeds,  but  feldom  throwing  up  hil- 
locks. As  mole  crickets  often  infeft  gardens  by  the 
fides  of  canals,  they  are  unwelcome  guetts  to  the  gar- 
dener, ralfing  up  ridges  in  their  fubterraneous  progrefs, 
and  rendering  the  walks  unfightly.  If  they  take  to  the 
kitchen  quarters,  they  occafion  great  damage  among 
the  plants  and  roots,  by  deftroying  whole  beds  of  cab- 
bages, young  legumes,  and  flowers.  When  dug  out 
they  feem  very  flow  ■and  helplefs,  and  make  no  ufe  of 
their  wings  by  day  ;  but  at  night  they  come  abroad, 
and  make  long  excurfionfe.  In  fine  weather,  about  the 
middle  of  April,  andjuft  at  the  clofe  of  day,  they  be- 
gin to  folace  themfelvts  with  a  low,  dull,  jarring  note, 
continued  for  a  long  time  without  interruption,  and 
not  unlike  the  chattering  of  the  fern-owl,  or  goat- 
fucker,  but  more  inward.  About  the  beginning  of 
May  they  lay  their  eggs,  as  Mr  White  informs  us,  who 
was  once  an  eye-witnefs  :  "  for  a  gardener  at  an  houfe 
where  he  was  on  a  vifit,  happening  to  be  mowing,  on 
the  6th  of  that  month,  by  the  fide  of  a  canal,  his 
fcythe  ftruck'too  deep,  pared  off  a  large  piece  of  turf, 
and  laid  open  to  view  a  curious  fcene  of  domellic  eco- 
nomy : 

"  —  —  —  —    ing-entem  lato  dedit  ore  feneftram  : 
"  Apparet  domus  intu?,  et  atria  loiiga  patelcunt  : 
"  Apparent  -1-  —  —  penetralia." 

There 
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ns.  There  were  many  caverns  and  winding  pafiages  lead- 
ing to  a  kind  of  chamber,  neatly  fmoothed  and  round- 
ed, and  about  the  fize  of  a  moderate  fnufF-box.  With- 
in this  fccret  n«rfery  were  depofited  near  lOO  eggs 
of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  and  enveloped  in  a  tough  flcin, 
but  too  lately  excluded  to  contain  any  rudiments  of 
young,  being  full  of  a  vifcous  fubftance.  The  eggs 
lay  but  fhallow,  and  within  the  influence  of  the  fun, 
juft  under  a  little  heap  of  frefh-mowed  mould,  like  that 
which  is  raifed  by  ants. — When  mde-crickets  fly,  they 
-move  "  ctir/u  undcfo,"  rifing  and  falling  in  curves,  like 
the  other  fpecies  mentioned  before.  In  difi"erent  parts 
of  this  kingdom  people  call  them  fen-crickets,  churr- 
■^orms,  and  eve-churrs^  all  very  appofite  names." 

IV.  The  Tettigoni^,  Grasshoppers,  or  Lo- 
tujls  armed  at  the  tail :  The  females  of  this  family  are 
diftinguiflied  by  a  tubular  dart  at  the  extremity  of  their 
-abdomen  :  in  both  fexes  the  antennas  are  fetaceous,  and 
longer  than  the  abdomen  ;  and  the  tarfi  compofed  of 
four  articulations.  Of  thefe  infe6l8  there  are  69  fpe- 
cies enumerated  in  the  SjiJlema  Nature.  They  leap  by 
-the  help  of  their  hinder  legs,  v/h.ich  are  fl:rong  and 
much  longer  than  the  fore  ones.  Their  walk  is  heavy, 
but  they  fly  tolerably  well.  Their  females  depofit  their 
eggs  in  the  ground,  by  means  of  the  appendices 
which  they  carry  in  their  tail,  which  confifl.  of  two  la- 
tninse,  and  penetrate  the  ground.  They  lay  a  great 
number  of  eggs  at  a  time  ;  and  thofe  eggs,  united  in  a 
thin  membrane,  form  a  kind  of  group.  The  little  larvas 
that  fpring  from  them  are  wholly  like  the  perfeft^  in- 
fers, excepting  in  fize,  and  their  having  neither  wings 
«or  elytra,  but  only  a  kind  of  knobs,  four  in  number, 
^hich  contain  both,  but  undifplayed.  The  unfolding 
Hof  them  only  takes  place  at  the  time  of  the  metamor- 
-phofis,  when  the  infecl  has  attained  its  full  growth.  In 
"thefe  infefts,  when  examined  internally,  befides  the 
gullet,  we  difcover  a  fmall  ftomach  ;  and  behind  that, 
^  very  large  one,  wrinkled  and  furrowed  within- fide. 
.Lower  down,  there  is  ftill  a  third  :  fo  that  it  is  thought, 
and  with  fome  probability,  that  all  the  animals  of  this 
^enus  chew  the  cud,  as  they  fo  much  referable  rumi- 
nant animals  in  their  internal  conformation. 

V.  LocusTiE  (the  Gry//i  of  Fabricius),  ox  Locttjls 
-unarmed  at  the  tail.  This  family  is  diftinguifhed  by 
-having  the  tail  purple,  without  the  fetse  of  the  Acheta, 
or  the  tube  of  the  Tdti^onite  :  their  antennae  are  fili- 
form, and  half  (horter  than  the  abdomen  :  they  have 
three  ftemmata,  and  three  joints  to  the  tarfi.  To  part 
of  this  defcription,  however,  there  is  an  exception  in 
the  gryllus  locufta-groffus,  the  antennae  of  which  are 
of  a  cylindrical  form.    According  to  Mr  Barbutt, 

few  fpecies  vary  fo  much  in  fize  and  colours.  Some 
of  thefe  infefts  are  twice  as  long  as  others  ;  the  anten- 
naj  in  moft  are  filiform,  but  in  this  particular  fpecies 
cylindrical,  compofed  of  about  24  articuiations,  and 
but  one- fourth  of  the  lertgth  of  the  body.  As  to  co- 
lour, the  fmall  individuals  are  nearly  quite  red  fpotted 
with  black,  with  the  under  part  of  the  body  only  of  a 
greenilh  yellow.  The  larger  fubjeds  are  all  over  of  a 
greenifli  hue,  the  under  part  being  of  a  deeper  yellow; 
only  tiie  infide  of  the  hinder  thighs  is  red.  But  what 
charafterifes  this  fpecies  is,  the  form  of  the  thorax, 
which  has,  above,  a  longitudinal  elevation,  attended 
by  one  on  each  fide,  the  middle  whereof  drawing  nigh 
Vol.  VIII.  Fart  i. 
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to  the  firft,  forms  a  kind  of  X.  Moreover,  between  Gryllus, 
the  claws  that  terminate  the  feet  there  are  fmall  fpun- 
ges,  but  larger  in  this  fpecies  than  the  reft.  This 
fpecies  is  to  be  met  with  every  where  in  the  country. 
The  larvae  or  caterpillars  very  much  referable  the  per- 
fect infeds,  and  coramonly  dwell  under  ground."  Of 
this  tribe,  118  other  fpecies  are  enumerated  in  the  Sy- 
Jkma  Nature,  natives  of  different  parts  of  the  globe  ; 
befides  a  confiderable  number  noted  as  unafcertained 
with  regard  to  their  being  diftin<£l  fpecies  or  only  fyno- 
nymes  or  varieties  of  fome  of  the  others. 

All  the  Grylli,  except  the  firft  family  which  feed 
upon  other  infefts,  live  upon  plants ;  the  achetiz  chiefly 
upon  the  roots,  the  tettigon'mznAlocuJla  upon  thejeaves. 

The  diflindion  of  Locujls  into  families  (IV.  V.),  as 
above  charaAerifed,  is  extremely  proper;  and  the  differ- 
ence of  organifation  upon  which  it  is  founded  has  been 
obferved  to  be  adapted  to  the  mode  and  the  places  in 
which  the  infefts  lay  their  eggs.  But  by  taking  the  wings 
into  confideration,  there  might  have  been  formed  three 
tribes  or  divifions,  inftead  of  two,  upon  the  fame  natu- 
ral foundation.  Thus,  according  to  the  obfervations 
of  the  Abbe  Pouet  f ,  thofe  which  have  their  abdomen  t  Journ.  Je 
furniflied  with  the  tube  or  dart  above  mentioned,  lay -^'''-V^?'"^„ 
their  eggs  in  a  ftiff  fort  of  earth  which  that  inftrument^p^'^ 
perforates.  During  the  operation,  the  dart  opens;  p.  424, 
and,  being  hollow  and  grooved  on  each  fide  within,  the 
egg  Aides  down  along  the  grooves,  and  is  depofited  in 
the  hole.  Of  thofe  w'hich  have  the  tail  fimple,  i.  e. 
which  have  no  dart,  fome  have  long  wings,  and  fome 
very  fhort.  The  long-winged  fort  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  bare  ground,  and  have  no  ufe  for  a  perforating  in- 
ftrument ;  but  they  cover  them  with  a  glutinous  fub- 
ftance, which  fixes  them  to  the  foil,  and  prevents  their 
being  injured  either  by  wind  or  wetnefs.  Thofe, 
again,  which  have  fliort  wings  depofit  their  eggs  in  the 
fand  :  and  to  make  the  holes  for  this  purpofe,  they 
have  the  power  of  elongating  and  retrafling  their  abdo- 
minal rings,  andean  turn  their  body  as  on  a  pivot ;  in 
which  operation  long  wings  would  have  been  a  material 
impediraent. 

The  annals  of  moft  of  the  warm  countries  are  filled 
with  accounts  of  the  devaftations  produced  by  lo- 
cufts,  who  foraetiraes  raake  their  appearance  in  clouds 
of  vaft  extent.  They  feldom  vifit  Europe  in  fuch 
fwarms  as  formerly  ;  yet  in  the  warmer  parts  of  it  arc 
ftill  formidable. — Thofe  which  have  at  uncertain  inter- 
vals vifited  Europe  in  our  memory,  are  fuppofed  to 
have  come  from  Africa  :  they  are  a  large  fpecies  about 
three  inches  long.  The  head  and  horns  are  of  a 
brownifli  colour ;  it  is  blue  about  the  mouth,  as  alfo 
on  the  infide  of  the  larger  legs.  The  (hield  which  co- 
vers the  back  is  greenifh  ;  and  the  upper  fide  of  the 
body  brown,  fpotted  black,  and  the  under  fide  purple. 
The  upper  wings  are  brown,  with  fmall  dufl<y  fpots, 
and  one  larger  foot  at  the  tips.  The  under  wings  arc 
more  tranfparent,  and  of  a  light  brown  tindlured  vvith. 
green,  but  there  is  a  dark  cloud  of  fpots  near  the  tips,, 
— Thefe  infedts  are  bred  in  the  warm  parts  of  Afia  and 
Africa,  from  whence  they  have  often  taken  their  flight 
into  E-urope,  where  they  committed  torible  devafta- 
tions. They  multiply  fafter  than  any  other  animal  in 
the  creation,  and  are  truly  terrible  in  the  countries 
where  they  breed.  Some  of  them  were  feea  in  different 
U  parts 
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Grytlus.    parts  of  Britain  in  the  year  1 748,  and  great  mlf-  habitants,  to  ftop  their  progrefs,  kid  trenches  all  over  Gryllui 
■    »       chiefs  were  apprehended  :  but  happily  for  us,  the  cold-  their  fields  and  gardens,  which  they  filled  with  water, 
nefs  of  our  climate,  and  the  humidity  of  our  foil,  are  Some  placed  large  quantities  of  heath,  Hubble,  and 
very  unfavourable  to  their  produftion  ;  fo  that,  as  fuch  like  combuftible  matter,  in  rows,  and  fet  them  on 
they  are  only  animals  of  a  year's  continuance,  they  all  fire  on  the  approach  of  the  loculls.    But  all  this  was 
perifh  without  leaving  a  young  generation  to  fucceed  to  no  purpofe  ;  for  the  trenches  were  quickly  filled  up, 
them.  and  the  fires  put  out  by  the  gt*eat  numbers  of  iVarms 
When  the  locufts  take  the  field,  it  is  fald  they  have  that  fucceeded  each  other.    A  day  or  two  after  one  of 
a  leader  at  their  head,  whofe  flight  they  obferve,  and  thefe  was  in  motion,  others  that  were  juft  hatched  came 
pay  a  ftridl  regard  to  all  his  motions.    They  appear  at  to  glean  after  them,  gnawing  off  the  young  branches, 
a  diftance  like  a  black  cloud,  which,  as  it  approaches,  and  the  very  bark  of  the  trees.    Having  lived  near  a 
gathers  upon  the  horizon,  and  almoft  hides  the  light  of  month  in  this  manner,  they  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
day.    It  often  happens,  that  the  hufbandman  fees  this  and  threw  off  their  worm-hke  flate,  by  cafting  their 
imminent  calamity  pafs  away  wnlhout  doing  him  any  ftins.    To  prepare  themfelves  for  this  change,  they 
mifchief ;  and  the  whole  fwarra  proceeds  onward  to  fixed  their  hinder  part  to  fonie  bufh  or  twig,  or  cor- 
fettle  upon  fome  lefs  fortunate  country.    In  thofc  pla-  ner  of  a  ftone,  when  immediately,  by  an  undulating 
ces,  however,  where  they  alight,  they  deftroy  every  motion  ufed  on  this  occafion,  their  heads  would  fivX 
green  thing,  ilripping  the  trees  of  their  leave?,  as  well  appear,  and  foon  after  the  reft  of  their  bodies.  The 
as  devouring  the  corn  and  grafs.    In  the  tropical  cli-  whole  transformation  was  performed  in  feven  or  eight 
mates  they  are  not  fo  pernicious  as  in  the  more  fouthern  minutes  time,  after  which  they  remained  for  a  little 
parts  of  Europe.    In  the  firft,  the  power  of  vegeta-  while  in  a  languifhing  condition  ;  but  as  foon  as  the 
tlon  is  fo  ftrong,  that  an  interval  of  three  or  four  days  fun  and  air  had  hardened  their  wings,  and  dried  up 
repairs  the  damage  ;  but  in  Europe  this  cannot  be  done  the  molflure  that  remained  after  calling  off  their  for- 
till  next  year.    Befides,  in  their  long  flights  to  this  mer  floughs,  they  returned  to  their  former  greedinefs, 
part  of  the  world,  they  are  famifhed  by  the  length  of  with  an  addition  both  of  ftrength  and  agility.  But  they 
their  journey,  and  are  therefore  more  voracious  where-  did  not  long  continue  in  this  (tate  before  they  were  en- 
iever  they  h?ppen  to  fettle.    But  as  much  damage  is  tirely  difperfed.    After  laying  their  eggs,  they  direfted 
occafioned  by  what  they  dellroy,  as  by  what  they  dc-  their  courfe  northward,  and  probably  pcrifhed  in  the 
vour.    Their  bite  is  thought  to  contaminate  the  plant,  fea. — In  that  country,  however,  the  amazing  fertility 
and  either  to  deltroy  or  greatly  to  weaken  its  vegeta-  of  the  foil  and  warmnef^  of  the  climate  generally  ren- 
lion.    To  ufe  the  exprefGon  of  the  luifbandmen,  they  der  the  depredations  of  thefe  infefts  of  little  confe- 
burn  wherever  they  touch,  and  leave  the  marks  of  their  quence  ;  befides  th^t  many  circumflances  concur  to  di- 
devaftation  for  three  or  four  years  enfulng.  When  dead,  minifli  their  number.    Tiiougli  naturally  herbivorous, 
they  infeft  the  air  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  flench  is  they  often  fight  with  each  other,  and  the  viflor  de- 
infupportable. — OrofiusttUs  us,  that  in  the  year  of  the  vours  the  vanquifhed.    They  are  the  prey,  too,  offer- 
world  3800,  Africa  was  infefled  with  a  multitude  of  pents,  lizards,  frogs,  and  the  carnivorous  birds.  They 
locuds.    After  having  eaten  up  every  thing  that  was  have  been  found  in  the  flomachs  of  the  eagle  and  difle- 
green,  they  flew  off  and  were  drowned  in  the  fea  ;  rent  kinds  of  owls.    They  are  alio  ufed  as  food  by  the 
where  they  caufed  fuch  a  flench  as  could  not  have  Moors ;  who  go  to  hunt  them,  fry  them  in  oil  or  but- 
been  equalled  by  the  putrefying  carcafes  of  100,00c  ter,  and  fell  them  publicly  at  Tunis  and  other  places, 
men.  In  1754,  1755,  175^'.  and  1757,  great  devalla- 
In  the  year  1650,  a  cloud  of  locufts  was  feen  to  en-  tions  were  committed  in  Spain  by  a  fpecies  of  locufts, 
ter  Runia  in  three  different  places;  and  from  thence  of  which  we  have  the  following  defcription  by  Don 
they  fpread  themfelves  over  Poland  and  Lithuania  in  Guillermo  Bowles,  publiflied  in  Dil/cn's  'Travt/s  thro' 
fuch  ailoniftiing  multitudes,  that  the  air  was  darkened  that  couutry.    "  The  locufis  are  continaally  feen  in 
and  the  earth  covered  with  their  numbers.     In  fome  the  fouthern  parts  of  Spain,  particularly  in  the  pailures 
places  they  were  feen  lying  dead,  heaped  upon  each  and  remote  uncultivated  diilritls  of  Eflramadura,  but 
other  to  the  depth  of  four  feet;  in  ethers,  they  covered  in  general  are  not  taken  notice  of,  if  not  very  nume- 
the  furface  Hke  a  black  cloth  ;  the  trees  bent  with  their  rous,  as  tiiey  commonly  feed  upon  wild  herbs,  without 
weight,  and  the  damage  which  the  country  fuftained  ex-  preying  upon  gardens  and  cultivated  lands,  or  making 
ceeded  computation.  their  way  into  houfes.    The  peafants  look  at  thera 
In  Barbary,  their  numbers  are  formidable  ;  and  Dr  with  indifference  while  they  are  frifl<ing  about  in  the 
Shaw  was  a  witnefs  cf  their  devallations  there  in  I  724.  field,  neglefting  any  meafure  to  deftroy  thera  till  the 
Their  lirit  appearance  was  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  danger  is  immediate  and  the  favourable  moment  to  re- 
when  the  wind  had  been  foutherly  for  fome  time.    In  m.edy  the  evil  is  e'apfcd.    Their  yearly  number  is  ni.t 
the  beginning  of  April,  their  numbers  were  fo  vaftly    very  confiderable,  as  the  males  are  far  more  numerous 
iiicreafed,  that,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  formed   than  the  females.    If  an  equal  proportion  were  allowed 
themfelves  into  large  fwarms  that  appeared  hkc  clouds,    only  for  ten  years,  their  numbers  would  be  fo  great  as 
and  darkened  the  fun.    In  the  middle  of  May  they  be-    to  deflroy  the  whole  vegetative  fyllem.     Beafts  and 
gan  to  difappear,  retiring  into,  the  plains  to  depofit    birds  would  ftarve  for  want  of  fubfiilence,  and  even 
their  eggs.    In  June  the  young  brood  began  to  make   mankind  would  become  a  prey  to  their  ravenous  appe- 
tijeir  appearance,  forming  many  compadl  bodies  of  fe-    tites.    In  1754,  their  increafe  was  fo  great  from  the 
veral  hundred  yards  fquare  ;  which  afterwards  march-    multitude  of  females,  that  all  La  Mancha  and  Portugal' 
iiig  forward,  climbed  the  trees,  walls,  and  houfes,  eat-    were  covered  with  them  and  totally  ravaged.  Thehor- 
every  thing  that  was  green  in  their  way.    The  in-   rors  of  famine  were  fgread  even  farther,  and  affailed 
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us.   the  fruitful  provinces  of  Andalufia,  Murcia,  aad  Va-  the  four  ytzrs  they  committed  fiich  havoc  in  EHrema-  Grylluv 

lencia.  -dura,  the  or  lycoper/tcon/oianum  of  luinnxuSf  ""^ 

'*  Theamour^of  thefe  creatures  are  objects  of  furprife  was  the  only  plant  that  efcaped  their  rapacious  tooth, 

and  aftonifhracnt,  and  their  union  is  fuch  that  it  is  dilfi-  and  claimed  a  refpeft  to  its  root,  leaves,  flowers,  and 

cult  to  feparate  them.    When  this  feparation  is  volun-  fruit.    Naturalilis  may  fearch  for  their  motives,  which 

tary,  after  having  lafted  fome  hours,  they  are  fo  ex-  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  ;  the  more  as  I  faw  millions 

hauftfd,  that  the  male  retires  immediately  to  the  water  of  them  light  on  a  field  near  Almaden,  and  devour  the 

for  refrefhment,  where,  lofing  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  he  woollen  and  linen  garments  of  the  peafants,  which  were 

foon  perilhes,  ard  becomes  an  eafy  prey  to  the  fifh  ;  lying  to  dry  on  the  ground.   The  curate  of  the  village, 

having  given  life  to  his  offspring  at  the  expence  of  a  man  of  veracity,  at  whofe  houfe  I  was,  aifured  me, 

his  own.    The  female,  difembarraffed,  tho'  not  with-  that  a  tremendous  body  of  them  entered  the  church, 

out  violent  ftruggles,  fpends  the  remainder  of  her  days  and  devoured  the  filk  garments  that  adorned  the  images 

jn  fome  folitary  place,  bufy  in  forming  a  retreat  under  of  the  faints,  not  fparing  even  the  varniih  on  the  altars, 

ground,  where  !he  can  fecure  her  eggs,  of  which  fne  The  better  to  difcover  the  nature  of  fuch  a  phenome- 

generally  lays  about  40,  fcreening  them  by  her  faga-  non,  I  examined  the  ftoraach  of  the  locuft,  but  only 

city  from  the  Intemperature  of  the  air,  as  well  as  the  fuund  one  thin  and  foft  membrane,  with  which,  and 

rnore  immediate  dan/^er  of  the  plough  or  the  fpade,  one  tlie  liquor  it  contains,   it  deftroys  and  dilTolves  all 

fatal  blow  of  which  would  deilroy  all  the  hopes  of  a  ri-  kind  of  fubftances,  equally  with  the  mod  cauftic  and 

fmg  generation.  venomous  plants;  extrafting  from  them  a  fufFicient  and 

"  The  manner  of  her  building  this  cell  is  equally  falutary  nourifhment. 
furprlfing.    In  the  hinder  part  of  her  body,  nature        "  Out  of  curiofity  to  know  the  nature  of  fo  for-  ^ 

has  provided  her  with  a  round  fmooth  inltrument,  eight  midable  a  creature,  I  was  urged  to  examine  all  its  parts 

hnes  in  length,  which  at  its  head  is  as  big  as  a  writing  with  the  utmoft  exa<Snef8  :  its  head  is  of  the  fize  of  a 

quill,  cimiuifhing  to  a  hard  Hiiirp  point,  hollow  within  pea,  though  longer,  its  forehead  pointing  downwards 

like  the  tooth  of  a  viper,  but  only  to  be  feen  with  a  lens,  like  the  handfome  Andalufian  horfe,  its  mouth  large 

At  the  root  of  this  vehicle  there  is  a  cavity,  with  a  and  open,  its  eyes  black  and  rolling,  added  to  a  timid 

kind  of  bladder,  containing  a  glutinous  matter,  of  the  afpeft  not  unlike  a  hare.    With  fuch  a  daftardly  coun- 

fime  colour,  but  without  the  confiftency  or  tenacity  of  tcnance  who  would  imagine  this  creature  to  be  the 

that  of  the  filk-worm,  as  I  found  by  an  experiment,  fcourge  of  mankind  !  In  its  two  jaws  it  has  four  inci- 

made  for  the  purpofe,  by  an  infufion  in  vinegar,  for  five  teeth,  whofe  lharp  points  traverfe  each  other  hke 

feveral  days,  without  any  elFeft.    The  orifice  of  the  fciffars,  their  mechanifm  being  fuch  as  to  gripe  or  to 

bladder  correfponds  exaftly  with  the  inftrument  which  cut.    Thus  armed,  what  can  refill  a  legion  of  fuch 

ferves  to  ejeft  the  glutinous  matter.    It  is  hid  under  enemies?  After  devouring  the  vegetable  kingdom,  were 

the  fl<in  of  the  belly,  and  its  interior  furface  is  united  they,  in  proportion  to  their  Itrength  and  numbers,  to 

to  the  moveable  parts  of  the  belly,  and  can  partake  of  become  carnivorous  like  wafps,  they  would  be  able  to 

its  motions,  forming  the  moft  admirable  contexture  for  deftroy  whole  flocks  of  flieep,  even  to  the  dogs  and 

every  part  of  Its  operations,  as  (he  can  difpofe  of  this  fliepherds ;  juft  as  we  are  told  of  ants  in  America,  that 

ingredient  at  pleafure,  and  ejefl  the  fluid,  which  has  will  overcome  the  fierceft  ferpents. 
three  very  effential  properties :  firlf,  being  indlffoluble       "  The  locuft  fpends  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 

in  water,  it  prevents  its  young  from  being  drowned  ;  June,  in  the  place  of  its  birth  :  at  the  end  of  June  ita 

next,  it  refills  the  heat  of  the  fun,  otherwife  the  llruc-  wings  have  a  fine  rofe  colour,  and  its  body  'is  ftrong. 

•ture  would  give  way  and  deft:roy  its  inhabitants;  laftly.  Being  then  in  their  prime,  they  affemble  for  the  laft 

it  is  proof  againft  the  froft  of  winter,  fo  as  to  preferve  time,  and  burn  with  a  defit  e  to  propagate  their  fpecies: 

a  neceffary  warmth  within.    For  greater  fecurity,  this  this  is  obferved  by  their  motions,  which  are  unequal  ia 

retreat  is  always  contrived  in  a  folitary  place  :  for  tho'  the  two  fexes.    The  male  is  reftlefs  and  folicitous,  the 

a  million  of  locufl:s  were  to  light  upon  a  cultivated  female  is  coy,  and  eager  after  food,  flying  the  ap- 

field,  not  one  would  depofit  her  eggs  there  ;   but  proaches  of  the  male,  fo  that  the  morning  is  fpent  in 

wherever  they  meet  a  barren  and  lonefome  fituation,  the  courtfhlp  of  the  one  and  the  retreat  of  the  other, 

there  they  are  fure  to  repair  and  lay  their  eggs.  About  ten  o'clock,  v;hen  the  warmth  of  the  fun  has 

**  Thefe  locufts  fcem  to  devour,  not  fo  much  from  a  cleared  their  wings  from  the  dampnefs  of  the  night,  the 

-ravenous  appetite,  as  from  a  rage  of  deftroying  every  females  feem  uneafy  at  the  forwardnefs  of  the  males, 

thing  that  comes  in  their  way.   .It  is  not  furprlfing,  whocontinuing  their  purfult,  they  rife  together  500  feet 

that  they  fliould  be  fond  of  the  moll  juicy  plants  and  high,  forming  a  black  cloud  that  darkens  the  rays  of  the 

fruits,  fuch  as  melons,  and  all  manner  of  garden  fruits  fun.    The  clear  atmofphere  of  Spain  becomes  gloomy, 

and  herbs,  and  feed  alfo  upon  aromatic  plants,  fuch  as  and  the  fineil  fummer  day  of  Eilremadura  more  difmal 

lavender,  thyme,  rofemary,  &c.  which  are  fo  common  than  the  winter  of  Holland,    The  ruttling  of  fo  many 

in  Spain,  that  they  ferve  to  heat  ovens :  but  it  is  very  millions  of  wings  in  the  air,  feems  Hke  the  trees  of 

.fingular,  that  they  equally  cat  muftard  feed,  onlonc,  a  foreft  agitated  by  the  wind.    The  firft  diredion  of 

and  garlic;  nay  even  hemlock,  and  the  moft  rank  and  this  formidable  column  i''s  always  againft  the  wind, 

poifonous  plants,  fuch  as  the  thorn  apple  and  deadly  which  if  not  too  ftrong,  the  column  will  extend  about 

.  night-ftiade.    They  will  even  prey  upon  crowfoot,  a  couple  of  leagues.    The  locufts  then  make  a  halt, 

•whofe  cauttlcity  burns  the  very  hides  of  beafts  ;  and  when  the  wioft  dreadful  havoc  begins  ;  their  fenfe  of 

fuch  is  their  univerfal  tafte,  that  they  do  not  prefer  the  fmell  being  fo  delicate,  they  can  find  at  that  diftance 

innocent  mallow  to  the  bitter  furze,  or  rue  to  worm-  a  corn  field  or  a  garden,  and  after  demolifhing  it,  rife 

wood,  confuming  all  ahke,  without  predileftion  or  fa-  ?igain  in  purfuit  of  another:  this  may  be  fald  to  be 

vour,  with  this  remarkable  circumftance,  that  during  done  in  an  inftant.    Each  feems  to  have,  as  it  were, 
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©ryllus    four  arms  and  two  feet:  tlie  males  climb  up  the  plants, 
II       as  failors  do  the  (hroiids  of  a  (hip,  and  nip  off  the  ten- 

Oryphius.  jjereft  buds,  which  fall  to  the  females  below. 

iT'^'^f"^  <«  Many  old  people  allured  me,  when  fo  much  mtf- 
chief  was  done  in  1754,  it  was  the  third  time  in  their 
remembrance,  and  that  they  always  are  found  in  the 
paiture  grounds  of  Eftramadura,  from  whence  they 
fpread  into  the  other  provinces  of  Spain.  They  are 
certainly  indigenous,  being  of  a  different  fliape  from 
thofe  of  the  North  or  the  Levant,  as  is  evident  in 
comparing  them  with  fuch  in  the  cabinets  of  natural 
hiftory.  The  locuft.  of  Spain  is  the  only  one  that  has 
rofe-coloured  wings :  befides,  it  is  impoffible  they  can 
come  from  any  other  part.  From  the  north  it  is  clear 
they  do  not,  by  the  obfervation  of  fo  many  ages;  from 
the  fouth  they  cannot,  without-  crofling  the  fea,  which 
is  hardly  pofiible  by  the  fliortnefs  of  their  flight :  and 
like  birds  of  paffage,  they  would  be  known.  I  once  faw 
a  cloud  of  them  pafs  over  Malaga,  and  move  towards 
the  fea,  and  go  over  it,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  con- 
cluded they  would  foon  be  drowned  ;  but,  to  their  dif- 
appointment,  they  fuddenly  veered  about  towards  the 
coaft,  and  pitched  upon  an  uncultivated  fpace  furround- 
ed  with  vineyards,  which  they  foon  after  quitted. 
When  once  they  appear,  let  the  number  demolifhed  be 
ever  fo  great,  the  proportion  remaining  is  ftill  too  con- 
fiderable :  therefore,  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to 
fuch  a  calamity,  is  to  attack  them  beforehand,  and  de- 
ftroy  their  eoigs,  by  which  means  they  might  be  totally 
extirpated."''   See  Plate  CCXXI. 

GRYN^US  (Simon),  fonto  a  peafant  of  Suabia, 
born  in  T493,  was  Greek  profeffor  at  Heidelberg,  in 
1523.  He  took  a  tour  into  England,  and  received  great 
civihty  from  the  lord  chancellor  Sir  Thomas  More,  to 
whom  Erafmus  had  recommended  him.  He  was  a  learn- 
ed and  laborious  man,  and  did  great  fervice  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  letters.  He  was  the  firft  who  publifhed 
the  Almageft  of  Ptolemy  in  Greek.  He  alfo  publilh- 
cd  a  Greek  Euclid,  and  Plato's  works,  with  fome  com- 
mentaries of  Proclus. 

GRYPHIUS  (Sebaftian),  a  celebrated  printer  of 
Lyons  in  France,  was  a  German,  and  born  at  Suabia 
near  Augiburg  in  1494.  reftored  the  art  of  print- 
ing at  Lyons,  which  was  before  exceedingly  corrupt- 
ed ;  and  the  great  number  of  books  printed  by  him  are 
valued  by  the  connoiffeurs.  He  printed  many  books  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  with  new  and  very  beau- 
tiful types  ;  and  his  editions  are  no  lefs  accurate  than 
beautiful.  The  reafon  is,  that  he  was  a  very  learned 
man,  and  perfedly  verfed  in  the  languages  of  fuch 
books  as  he  undertook  to  print.  Thus  a  certain  epi- 
grammatill  has  obferved,  that  Robert  Stephens  was  a 
very  good  correftor,  CoHns&us  a  very  good  printer,  but 
that  Gryphius  was  both  an  able  printer  and  corredor. 
This  is  the  epigram  : 

"  Inter  tot  norunt  libros  qui  cudere^  tres  funt 

"  infignes  :  lanfruet  catera  tutba  fama 

«'  Cafligat  Stepbanus,  fculpit  Colinaus,  utrumque 

"  Gryphius  edoBa  menie  matiuque  facit.  ' 

He  died  1556,  in  his  63d  year  :  and  his  trade  wascar- 
?ied  on  honourably  in  the  fame  city  by  his  fon,  Antho- 
My  Gryphius.  One  of  the  moft  beautiful  books  of  Se- 
baftian  Gryphius  is  a  Latin  Bible :  it  was  printed  1550* 

Z;. 


with  the  Urged  types  that  had  then  been  feen.  In  2  vols  Gpyphitej? 
folio.  ^  }\ 

GRYPHITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  in .  Englirti 
crow's  stone,  an  oblong  fofliie  flielli  very  narrow  at= 
the  head,  and*  becoming  gradually  wider  to  the  extre- 
mity, where  it  ends  in  a  circular  limb;  the  head  or 
beak  of  this  is  very  hooked  or  bent  inward. 

They  are  frequently  found  in  our  gravel  or  clay-pits 
in  many  counties.  There  are  three  or  four  diftinil 
fpecies  of  them  ;  fome  are  extremely  rounded  and 
convex  on  the  back,  others  lefs  fo  ;  ami  the  plates  of 
which  they  are  compofed,  are  in  fome  fmaller  and 
thinner,  in  others  thicker  and  larger,  in  fpecimens  of 
the  fame  bignefs. 

GUADALAJARA,  or  Guadalaxara,  a  town 
of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  and  dillridl  of  Alcala,  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Herares.  W.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lati 
40.  36. 

Guadalajara,  a  confiderable  town  of  North  As- 
merica,  and  capital  of  a  rich  and  fertile  province  of  the 
fame  name,  with  a  bifliop's  fee.  W.  Long,  114.  5  y» 
N.  Lat.  20.  20. 

GUADALAVIAR,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rife& 
on  the  confines  of  Arragon  and  New  Caftile,  and,  run- 
ning by  Turvel  in  Arragon,  crofTes  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  pafies  by  the  town  of  the  fame  name,  and 
foon  after  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  fea,  a  little  be* 
low  Valencia. 

GUADALQUIVER,  one  of  the  moft  famous  ri- 
vers of  Spain,  rifes  in  Andalufia,  near  the  confines  of;  ' 
Granada,  and  running  quite  through  Andalufia,  by 
the  towns  of  Baiza,  Andaxar,  Cordova,  Seville,  and 
St  Lucar,  falls  at  latt  into  the  Bay  of  Cadiz. 

GUADALUPlu,  a  handfome,  town  in  Spain,  in  E- 
ftramadura,  with  a  celebrated  convent,  whole  ftrudture 
is  magnificent,  and  is  immcnfely  rich.  It  is  feated 
on  a  rivulet  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  3.  50. 
N.  Lat.  39.  15. 

Guadalupe,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iilands,  belong*- 
ing  to  the  French,  the  middle  of  which  is  feated  m 
about  N.  Lat.  16.  30.  W.  Long.  6  J.  20. 

This  ifland,  which  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  may  be. 
about  80  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  which  is  not 
above  two  leagues  long,  and  from  1 5  to  40  fathoms; 
broad.  This  canal,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sak  ■ 
River,  is  navigable,  but  will  only  carry  veffels  of  50 
tons  burden. 

That  part  of  the  ifland  which  gives  its  name  to  tbje 
whole  colony  is,  towards  the  centre,  full  of  craggy 
rocks,  where  the  cold  is  fo  intenfe,  that  nothing  wiE , 
grow  upon  them  but  fern,  and  fome  ufelefs  ftirubs  co- 
vered with  mofs.  On  the  top  of  thefe  rocks,  a  mouni- 
tain  called  la  Souphriere^  or  the  Brimjlone  Mountain,  ri- 
fes to  an  immenfe  height.  It  exhales,  through  various 
openings,  a  thick  black  fmoke,  intermixed  with  fparks 
that  are  vifible  by  night.  From  all  thefe  hills  flow, 
numberlefs  fprings,  which  fertilize  the  plains  below, 
and  moderate  the  burning  heat  of  the  climate  by  a  re- 
freftiing  ftream,  fo  celebrated,  that  the  galleons  which 
formerly  ufed  to  touch  at  the  Wlndw-ard  Iflands,  had 
orders  to  renew  their  provifion  with  this  pure  and  falu- 
brious  water.  Such  is  that  part  of  the  ifland  properly 
called  Guadalupe,    That  which  is  commonly  called- 
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Jalupe.  Grand  Terre,  has  not  been  fo  much  favoured  by  nature. 
It  is  indeed  lefs  rugged  ;  but  it  wants  fprings  and  ri- 
vers. The  foil  is  not  fo  fertile,  or  the  climate  fo  whole- 
fome  or  fo  pleafant. 

No  European  nation  had  yet  taken  poflcffion  of  this 
Mand,  when  550  Frenchmen,  led  on  by  two  gentlemea 
named  Loline  and  Duplefis,  arrived  there  from  Dieppe 
on  the  28th  of  June  1635.  They  had  been  very  im- 
prudent in  their  preparations.  I'heir  provifions  were 
fo  ill  chofen,  that  they  were  fpoiled  in  the  pafTage,  and 
they  had  fiiipped  fo  few,  that  they  were  exhaufted  in 
two  months.  They  were  fupplied  with  more  from  the 
mother-country.  St  Chriftopher's,  whether  from  fear- 
city  or  defign,  refufed  to  fpare  them  any ;  and  the  firft 
attempts  in  huftandry  they  made  in  the  country,  could 
not  as  yet  afford  any  thing.  No  refource  was  left  for  the 
colony  but  from  the  favages  ;  but  the  fuperfluities  of  a 
people,  who  cultivate  but  Httle,  and  therefore  had  ne- 
ver laid  up  any  ftores,  could  not  be  very  confiderable. 
The  new  comers,  not  content  with  what  the  favages 
might  freely  and  voluntarily  bring,  came  to  a  refolution 
to  plunder  them  ;  and  hollilities  commenced  on  the 
1 6th  of  January  «636. 

The  Caribs,  not  thinking  themfelves  in  a  condition 
openly  to  refill  an  enemy  who  had  fo  much  the  advan- 
tage from  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms,  deftroyed  their 
own  provifions  and  plantations,  and  retired  to  Grand 
Terre,  or  to  the  neighbouring  iflands.  From  thence 
the  moft  defperate  came  over  to  the  ifland  from  which 
they  had  been  driven,  and  concealed  themfelves  in  the 
thickeft  parts  of  the  foreils.  In  the  day- time,  they 
Ihot  with  their  poifoned  arrows,  or  knocked  down 
with  their  clubs^  all  the  Frenchmen  who  were  fcatter- 
ed  about  for  hunting  or  filhing.  In  the  night,  they 
burned  the  houfes  and  deftroyed  the  plantations  of  their 
unjuft  fpoilers. 

A  dreadful  famine  was  the  confequence  of  this  kind 
of  war.  The  colonifts  were  reduced  to  graze  in  the 
fields,  to  eat  their  own  excrements,  and  to  dig  up  dead 
bodies  for  their  fubfi(\cnce.  Many  who  had  been  flaves 
at  Algiers,  held  in  abhorrence  the  hands  that  had  bro- 
ken their  fetters  ;  and  all  of  them  curfed  their  exift- 
encc.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  they  atoned  for  the 
crime  of  their  invafion,  till  the  government  of  Aubert 
brought  a  peace  with  the  favages  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1640.  The  remembrance,  however,  of  hardfhips  en- 
dured in  an  invaded  ifland,  proved  a  powerful  incite- 
ment to  the  cultivation  of  all  articles  of  immediate  ne- 
ceflity  ;  which  afterwards  induced  an  attention  to  thofe 
of  luxury  confumed  in  the  mother-country.  The  few 
inhabitants  who  had  efcaped  the  calamities  they  had 
drawn  upon  themfelves,  were  foon  joined  by  fome  dif- 
contented  colonifts  from  St  Chriftopher's,  by  Europe- 
ans fond  of  novelty,  by  failors  tired  of  navigation,  and 
by  fome  fea-captains,  who  prudently  chofe  to  commit 
to  the  care  of  a  grateful  foil  the  treafures  they  had  faved 
from  the  dangers  of  the  fea.  But  ftill  the  profperity 
of  Guadalupe  was  ftopped  or  impeded  by  obftacles  ari- 
iing  from  its  fituation. 

The  facility  with  which  the  pirates  from  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands  could  carry  off  their  cattle,  their  flaves, 
their  very  crops,  frequently  brought  them  into  a  defpe- 
rate fituation.  Inteftine  broils,  arifing  from  jealoufies  of 
authority,  often  difturbed  the  quiet  of  the  planters. 
The  adventurers  who  went  ©ver  to  the  windward  iflands,. 
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difdaining  a  land  that  was  fitter  for  agriculture  than  Guadalupe. 
for  naval  expeditions,  were  eafily  drawn  to  Martinico  '  "Ti 
by  the  convenient  roads  it  abounds  v.'ith.  The  pro- 
te£lion  of  thofe  intrepid  pirates  brought  to  that  ifland 
all  the  traders  who  flattered  themfelves  that  they  might 
huy  up  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy  at  a  low  price,  and  all 
the  planters  who  thought  they  might  fafely  give  them- 
felves up  to.  peaceful  labours.  This  quick  populati'on 
could  not  fail  of  introducing  the  civil  and  military  go- 
vernment of  the  Caribbee  iflands  into  Martinico.  Fronv 
that  time  the  French  miniftry  attended  more  ferioufly 
to  this  than  to  the  other  colonies,  which  were  not  fo 
immediately  under  their  diredion;.  and  hearing  chiefly 
of  this  ifland,  they  turned  all  their  encouragements 
tliat  way. 

It  was  in  confequence  of  this  preference,  that  In 
1700  the  number  of  inhabicants  in  Gaudalupe  amount- 
ed only  to  3825  white  people,  325  favages,  free  ne- 
groes, mulattoes,  and  .6725  flaves,  many  ,  of  whom 
were  Caribs.  Her  cultures  were  reduced  to  60  fmall 
plantations  of  fugar,  66  of  indigo,  a  little  cocoa,  and 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  cotton.  The  cattle  amount- 
ed to  1620  horfes  and  mules,  and  3699  head  of  horned 
cattle.  This  was  the  fruit  of  60  years  labour.  But 
her  future  progrefs  was  as  rapid  as  her  firft  attempts 
had  been  flow. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1755,  the  colony  was  peop 
pled  with  9643  whites,  41,140  flaves  of  all  ages  and 
of  both  fexes.  Here  faleable  commodities  were  the 
produce  of  334  fugar-plantations,  15  plots  of  indigo, 
46,840  ftems  of  cocoa,  1 1,700  of  tobacco,  2,257,725 
of  cofi^ee,  12,748,447  of  cotton.  For  her  provifions 
ihe  had  29  fquares  of  rice  or  maize,  and  12 19  of 
potatoes  or  yams,  2,028,5^0  banana  trees,  and 
3^2,577,950  trenches  of  caflava.  The  cattle  of  Gua- 
dalupe confifted  of  4946  horfes,  2924  niules,  125 
afles,  13,716  head  of  horned  cattle,  11,162  flieep  or 
goats,  2444  hogs.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  Guadalupe 
when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Britiih  in  the  month  of 
April  1759. 

France  lamented  this  lofs  ;  but  the  colony  had  rea- 
fon  to  comfort  themfelves  for  this  difgrace.  During 
a  fiege  of  three  months,  they  had  feen  their  planta- 
tions deftroyed,  the  buildings  that  ferved  to  carry  on  ■ 
their  works  burnt  down,  and  fome  of  their  flaves  car- 
ried off.  Had  the  enemy  been  forced  to  retreat  after 
all  thefe  devaftations,  the  ifland  was  ruined.  Depri- 
ved of  all  affiftance  from  the  mother-country,  which 
was  not  able  to  fend  her  any  fuccours  ;  and  expeAing 
nothing  from  the  Dutch  (who,  on  account  of  their 
neutrality,  came  into  her  roads), becaufe  fhe  had  nothing 
to  offer  them  in  exchange ;  fhe  could  never  have  fubfifted 
till  the  enfaing  harveft. 

The  conquerors  delivered  them  from  thefe  appre- 
henfions.  The  Britifh,  indeed,  are  no  merchants  in 
tbtir  colonies.  The  proprietors  of  lands,  who  moftly 
refide  in  Europe,  fend  to  their  reprefentatives  whatever 
they  want,  and  draw  the  whok  produce  of  the  eftate 
by  the  return  of  their  fhip.  An  agent  fettled  in  fome 
fea-port  of  Great  Britain  is  intriifted  with  the  fur» 
nifliing  the  plantation  and  receiving  the  produce. 
This  was  imprafficable  at  Guadalupe  ;  and  the  con- 
querors in  this  refpedl  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  cu- 
ftom  of  the  conquered.  The  Britifli,  informed  of  the 
advantage  the  French  made  of  their  trade  with  th'c- 

colonie%. 
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I3uijalcpe,  colonies,  haftened,  in  imitation  of  them 
^■Guadtana.  q^jpg  j.^  conquered  iflatid  ;  and  fo  multiplied  their 
expeditions,  that  they  overftocked  the  market,  and 
funk  the  price  of  all  European  commodities.  The  co- 
lonifts  bought  them  at  a  very  low  price  ;  and,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  plenty,  obtained  long  delays  for  the 
payment. 

To  this  credic,  which  was  neceffary,  was  foon  ad- 
ded another  arifing  from  fpeculation,  which  enabled  the 
colony  to  fulfil  its  engagements.  A  great  number  of 
negroes  were  carried  thither,  to  haften  the  growth  and 
enhance  the  value  af  the  plantations.  It  has  been  faid 
in  various  memorials,  all  copied  from  each  other,  that 
the  Englifh  had  (locked  Guadalupe  with  30:000  du- 
ring the  four  years  and  three  months  that  they  remain- 
ed mailers  of  the  ifland.  The  regiiters  of  the  cudom- 
houfes,  which  may  be  depended  on,  as  there  could  be 
4io  inducement  for  an  impofition,  atteft  that  the  num- 
ber was  no  more  than  18,721.  This  was  fufficient  to 
give  the  nation  well-grounded  hopes  of  reaping  great 
advantages  from  their  new  conquetl.  But  their  hopes 
were  fruflrated;  and  the  colony,  with  its  dependencies, 
was  reftored  to  its  former  poffeflbrs  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  July  1 763. 

By  the  furvey  taken  in  1767,  this  ifland,  including 
the  fmaller  ifiands,  Defeada,  St  Bartholomew,  Mari- 
galante,  and  the  Saints,  dependent  upon  it,  contains 
11,863  white  people  of  all  ages  and  of  both  fexes, 
752  free  blacks  and  mulattoes,  72,761  flaves ;  which 
makes  in  all  a  population  of  85,376  fouls.  The 
cattle  confifts  of  5060  horfes,  4854  mules,  1 1 1  afles, 
17,378  head  of  horned  cattle,  14,895  flieep  or  goats, 
and  2669  hogs.  The  provifion  is  30,476,2  1 8  trenches 
of  cafTava,  2,819,262  banana  trees,  21 18  fquares  of 
land  planted  with  yams  and  potatoes.  The  planta- 
tions contain  72  arnotto  trees,  327  of  caflia,  13,292 
of  cocoa,  5,881,176  of  coffee,  12,156,769  of  cotton, 
2 1 ,474  fquares  of  land  planted  with  fugar-canes.  The 
woods  occupy  22,097  fquares  of  land.  There  are  20,247 
in  meadows,  and  6405  are  uncultivated  or  forfaktn. 
"Only  1582  plantations  grow  cotton,  coffee,  and  provl- 
fions.  Sugar  is  made  but  in  401.  Thefe  fugar  works 
employ  140  water-mills,  263  turned  by  oxen,  and  11 
wind-mills. 

The  produce  of  Guadalupe,  including  what  is  pour- 
ed in  from  the  fmall  iflands  under  her  dominion,  ought 
to  be  very  confiderable.  But  in  1 768  it  yielded  to 
the  mother-country  no  more  than  140,418  quintals  of 
fine  fugar,  23,603  quintals  of  raw  fugar,  34,205 
qaintals  of  coffee,  11,955  quintals  of  cotton,  456 
quintals  of  cocoa,  1884  quintals  of  ginger,  2529 
■<iuintals  of  logwood,  ^24  cheils  of  fweetmeats,  165 
chefls  of  liquors,  34  caflcs  of  rum,  and  1202  undref- 
fed  Mns.  All  thefe  commodities  were  fold  in  the 
colony  only  for  310,792!.  18s.  3d.  and  the  merchan- 
dife  it  has  received  from  France  hascofl  but  197,9191. 
18s.  6d. 

GUADIANA,  a  large  river  of  Spain,  having  its 
fource  in  New  Caftile,  and,  pafTrng  crofs  the  high 
mountains,  falls  down  to  the  lakes  called  OJos  of 
Giiadiana;  from  whence  it  ru-ns  to  Calatrava,  Medelin, 
Merida,  and  Badajox  in  Eflremadura  of  Spain  ;  and 
after  having  run  for  fome  time  in  Alentejo  in  Portugal, 
it  pafTes  on  to  fepaiate  the  kingdom  of  Algarve  from 
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to  fend  their    Andalufia,  and  falls  into  the  bay  or  gulph  of  Cadiz  Giiadlx, 
between  Caflro  Marino  and  Agtamonte.  Guajaci  tn 

GUADIX,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  * 
Granada,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  in  1253,  who  afterwards  retook  it,  but  the 
Spaniards  again  got  pofleffion  of  it  in  1489.  It  is 
feated  in  a  fertile  country,  in  W.  Long.  2.  12.  N.  Lat. 
37-  ?• 

GUAJACUM,  Lignum  ViT^,  or  Podivood:  A 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  14th  order,  Gruinaks.  The  calyx 
is  quinquefid  and  unequal;  the- petals  five,  and  inferted 
into  the  calyx  ;  the  capfule  is  angulated,  and  trilocu- 
lar  or  quinquelocular. 


Species.  I.  The  officinale,  or  common  lignum  vitas 
ufed  in  medicine,  is  a  native  of  the  V/cfl  India  Iflands 
and  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  There  it  becomes 
a  large  tree,  having  a  hard,  brittle,  browniih  bark,  not 
very  thick.  The  wood  is  firm,  folid,  ponderous,  very 
reiinous,  of  a  blackifh  yellow  colour  in  the  middle,  and 
of  a  hot  aromatic  tafle.  The  fmaller  branches  have  an 
afli-coloured  bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  divided 
by  pairs  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  cluflersat  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are 
compofed  of  oval  concave  petals  of  a  fine  blue  colour. 
2.  The  fandlum,  with  many  pairs  of  obtufe  lobes,  hath 
many  fmall  lobes  placed  along  the  mid- rib  by  pairs  of 
a  darker  green  colour  than  thofe  of  the  foregoing  fort. 
The  flowers  arc  produced  in  loofe  bunches  towards 
the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour, 
with  petals  fringed  on  the  edg-es.  This  fpecies  is  alfo 
a  native  of  the  Wefl  India  iflands,  where  it  is  called 
lajiard  lignum  vitte.  3.The  Afrum,  with  many  blunt- 
pointed  leaves,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  plants  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  but  have  never 
yet  flowered  in  this  country. 

Ctdture.  The  firft  fpecies  can  only  be  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  mufl  be  procured  from  the  countries 
where  it  naturally  grows.  They  muft  be  fown  frefh 
in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed,  where 
they  will  come  up  in  fix  or  eight  weeks.  While  young, 
they  may  be  kept  in  a  hot-bed  of  tan-bark  under  a 
frame  during  the  fummer;  but  in  autumn  they  muft. 
be  removed  into  the  bark  flove,  where  they  fhould  con- 
flantly  remain.  The  fecond  fort  may  be  propagated 
the  fame  way  ;  but  the  third  is  to  be  propagated  by 
layers,  and  will  live  all  the  winter  in  a  good  green- 
houfe. 

Ufi'S.  The  wood  of  the  firfl  fpecies  is  of  very  con- 
fiderable ufe  both  in  medicine  and  in  the  mechanical 
arts.  It  is  fo  compact  and  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water.  The 
outer  part  is  often  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour  ;  but  the 
heart  is  blacker,  or  of  a  deep  brown.  Sometimes  it  is 
marbled  with  different  colours.  It  is  fo  hard  as  to 
break  the  tools  which  are  employed  in  felling  it ;  and 
Is  therefore  feldom  ufed  as  firewood,  but  is  of  great 
ufe  to  the  fugar-planters  for  making  wheels  and  cogs 
to  the  fugar-mill.  It  is  alfo  frequently  wrought  into 
bowls,  mortars,  and  other  utenfils.  It  is  brought  over 
hither  in  large  pieces  of  four  or  five  hundred  weight 
each  ;  and  from  its  hardnefs  and  beauty  is  in  great 
demand  for  various  articles  of  turnery  ware. 

The  wood,  gura,  bark,  fruit,  and  eve»  the  flowers 
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jatum.  of  this  tree,  have  been  found  to  poffcfs  medicinal  vir- 
tues ;  but  it  is  only  the  three  firft,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  wood  and  refin,  which  are  now  in  general  ufe 
in  Europe.  The  wood  has  little  or  no  fmell,  except 
when  heated,  or  while  rafping,  and  then  a  flight  aroma- 
tic one  is  perceived.  When  chewed,  it  impreffes  a 
mild  acrimony,  biting  the  palate  and  fauces.  Its 
pungency  refides  in  its  refinous  matter,  which  it  gives 
it  out  in  fome  degree  to  water  by  boiling,  but  fpirit 
cxtra£ls  it  wholly. 

Of  the  bark  there  are  two  kinds  ;  one  fmooth,  the 
other  unequal  on  the  furface  :  they  are  both  of  them 
v/eaker  than  the  wood  ;  though,  while  in  a  recent 
ftate,  they  are  ftrongly  cathartic. 

The  gum,  or  rather  gummy  refin,  is  obtained  by 
wounding  the  bark  in  different  parts  of  the  body  of 
the  tree,  or  by  what  has  been  called jagg'mg.  It  exfudes 
copioufly  from  the  wounds,  though  gradually  ;  and 
when  a  quantity  is  found  accumulated  upon  the  feveral 
w^ounded  trees,  hardened  by  expofure  to  the  fun,  it  is 
gathered  and  packed  in  fmall  kegs  for  exportation. 
This  refin  is  of  a  friable  texture,  of  a  deep  greenifh 
colour,  and  fometimes  of  a  reddifh  hue  ;  it  has  a  pun- 
gent acrid  tafte  but  little  or  no  fmell,  unlefs  heated. 
The  tree  alfo  yields  a  fpontaneous  exfudation  from  the 
bark,  which  is  called  the  native  gum,  and  is  brought 
to  us  In  fmall  irregular  pieces,  of  a  bright  femipellucid 
appearance,  and  differs  from  the  former  in  being  much 
purer. 

In  til?  choice  of  the  woo  1,  that  which  is  the  frefheft, 
moil  ponderous,  and  of  the  darkefl  colour,  is  the  beft  ; 
the  largeft.  pieces  are  to  be  preferred  too;  and  the  beft 
method  is  to  rafp  them  as  wanted,  for  the  finer  parts 
are  apt  to  exhale  when  the  rafpings  or  chips  are  kept 
a  while. 

In  choofing  the  refiP,  prefer  thofe  pieces  which 
have  flips  of  the  bark  adhering  to  them,  and  that  eafily 
feparate  therefrom  by  a  quick  blow.  The  refin  is 
fometimes  fophilticated  by  the  negroes  with  the  gum 
of  the  manchlneal  tree  ;  but  this  is  eafily  detefted  by 
diffolving  a  little  In  fpirit  of  wine  or  rum.  The  true 
gum  imparts  a  whitifh  or  milky  tinge,  but  the  manchl- 
neal gives  a  greenifh  caft.  Mouch  advifes  a  few  drops 
of  fpirit.  nitridulc.  to  be  a.'ded  to  the  fpirltuous  folutioa, 
and  then  to  be  diluted  with  water,  by  which  the  gum 
is  to  be  precipitated  in  a  blue  powder;  but  the  a.lul- 
teration  will  appear  floating  in  white  flrix,  &c. 

Guaiacum  was  firff  introduced  into  Europe  as  a  re- 
medv  for  the  venereal  difeafe  ;  and  appears  to  have 
been  ufed  in  Spain  fo  early  as  1508.  The  great  fuccefs 
attending  its  adminiflration  before  the  proper  ufe  of 
mercury  was  known,  brought  it  into  fuch  repute,  tfiat 
it  is  (aid  to  have  been  fold  for  feven  old  crowns  a-pound. 
It  did  not,  however,  continue  to  maintain  its  reputa- 
tion; but  %\-as  found  generally  to  fail  where  the  difeafe 
was  deep  rooted,  and  was  at  length  fuperfeded  by 
■mercury,  to  which  it  now  only  ferves  occafionall'y  as  an 
adjuvant  in  the  decoSlum  lignorum,  of  which  guaiacum  is 
the  chief  ingredient. 

The  general  virtues  of  guaiacum  are  thofe  of  a  warm 
ftimulating  medicine  ;  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  and 
other  vifeera,  and  remarkably  promoting  the  urinary 
and  cuticular  difcharges  :  hence,  in  cutaneous  defeda- 
tions,  and  other  diforders  proceeding  from  obftrudllons 
«£  the -excretory  glands,  and  where  floggifh  ferous  hu- 
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mours  abound,  they  are  eminently  ufeful ;  rheumatic  Guaiacum, 
and  other  pains  have  often  been  relieved  by  them.  \ 
They  are  alfo  laxative.  The  refin  is  the  moft  edive  of 
tliefe  drucrs,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  oth..'rs  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  this  part  contained  in  them.  The  refin  is 
extrafted  from  the  wood  in  part  by  watery  liquors', 
but  much  more  perfectly  by  fpirltuous  ones.  The 
watery  extra£l  of  this  wood,  kept  in  the  Ihops,  proves 
not  only  lefs  in  quantity,  but  confiderably  weaker  than 
one  made  with  fpirit.  This  laftextravft  is  of  the  fame 
quality  with  the  native  refin,  and  differs  from  that 
brought  to  us  only  in  being  purer.  The  gum  or  ex- 
tracts are  given  from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple  or  half 
a  dram,  which  laft  dofe  proves  for  the  moll  part  con- 
fiderably purgative.  The  officinal  preparations  of 
guaiacum  are,  an  extraft  of  the  wood,  a  folution  of 
the  gum  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  and  a  folution  in 
volatile  fpirit,  anj  an  empyreum?.tic  oil  diililled  from 
the  wood.  The  refin  difTolved  In  rum,  or  combined 
with  water,  by  means  of  mucilage  or  the  yolk  of  egg^ 
or  in  form  of  the  volatile  tincture  or  ehxir,  is  much 
employed  in  gout  and  chronic  rheumatifm.  The  tinc- 
ture or  ehxir  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
ounce  twice  a- day,  and  is  fometimes  ufefully  combined 
with  laudanum. 

GUALEOR,  GuALiOR,  or  Gozvalicr,  a  large  town 
of  Indoflan  in  Afia,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
fame  name,  with  an  ancient  and  celebrated  fortrefs  of 
great  Itrength.  It  Is  fituated  in  the  very  heart  of  Hin- 
doftan  Proper,  being  about  80  miks  to  the  fouth  of 
Agra,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empii  e,  and  130  from 
the  nearefi.  part  of  the  Ganges.  Fro.m  Calcutta  it  Isj, 
by  the  neareil:  rout,  upwards  of  800  miks,  and  91© 
by  the  ordinary  one  ;  and  about  2 Bo  from  the  Britifk 
frontiers.  Its  latitude  is  26.  14.  and  longitude  78.  26. 
from  Greenwich. 

In  the  ancient  divifion  of  the  empire  It  Is  clafTed  in 
the  Soubah  of  Agra,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  hiftory. 
In  the  year  1008,  and  during  the  two  following  cen- 
turies, it  was  thrice  reduced  by  famine.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  it  mult  In  all  ages  have  been  deemed  a  mili- 
tary pod  of  utmoft  confequence,  both  from  its  fitua- 
tion  in  refpedt  to  the  capital,  and  from  the  peculiari- 
ty of  its  fite,  which  was  generally  deemed  impregnable. 
With  refpeft  to  its  relative  pofjtion,  it  muil  be  confi- 
dered  that  it  itands  on  the  principal  road  leading  from 
Agra  to  Malwa,  Guzcrat,  and  the  Decan  ;  and  that 
too  near  the  place  where  it  enters  the  hilly  traft  which 
advances  from  Bundelcund,  Malwa,  and  Agimere,  to 
a  parallel  with  the  river  Jumnah,  throughout  the 
greats  it  part  of  its  courfe.  And  from  all  thefe  cin- 
cumflances  of  general  and  particular  fituatlon,  together 
with  its  natural  and  acquired  advantages  as  a  fortrefs, 
the  poffefllon  of  it  was  deemed  as  neceffaty  to  the  ru- 
ling emperors  of  Hindoftan  as  Dover  caftle  might  have 
been  to  the  Saxon  and  Norman  kings  of  England. 
Its  palace  was  ufed  as  a  ftate  prifon  as  early  as  1317, 
and  continued  to  be  fuch  until  the  downfal  of  the  em- 
pire.— On  the  final  difmemberment  of  the  empire,, 
Gualeor  appears  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  rajah  01 
the  Jat  tribe  ;  who  affumed  the  government  of  the  di- 
ftri£t  in  which  it  is  immediately  fituated,  under  the: 
title  of  Rana  of  Gohud  or  Gohd.  Since  that  period 
it  has  changed  matters  more  than  once  ;  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  whofe  domiiiions  extend  to  the  neighbourhood  of" 

it,, 
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r.nalfor.  It,  having  fometimes  poHefled  it,  and  at  otlier  times 
^Yie  Rana :  but  the  means  of  transfer  were  always  ei- 
ther famine  or  treachery,  nothing  like  a  fiege  having 
,^ver  been  attempted. 

Gualeor  was  in  the  pofleflion  of  Madajee  Seindia,  a 
-Mahratta  chief,  in  1779,  at  the  clofe  of  which  year 
■  the  council-general  of  Bengal  concluded  an  alliance 
with  tlie  Rana  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  four  batta- 
lions of  fepoys  of  500  men  each,  and  fomc  pieces  of 
artillery,  were  fent  to  his  affiftance,  his  di"ftri(fl  being 
over-run  by  the  Malirattas,  and  himfelf  almoft  fhut  up 
in  his  fort  of  Gohud.  The  grand  object  of  his  alliance 
was  to  penetrate  into  Scindia's  country,  and  finally  to 
<lraw  Scindia  himfelf  from  the  wellern  fide  of  India, 
where  he  was  attending  the  motions  of  general  God- 
dard,  who  was  then  employed  in  the  reduftion  of  Gu- 
'Zerat ;  it  being  Mr  Hattings's  idea,. that  when  Scindia 
found  his  own  dominions  in  danger,'  he  would  detach 
Iiimfelf  from  the  confederacy,  of  which  he  was  the 
..principal  member,  and  th-us  leave  matters  open  for  an 
-accommodation  with  the  court  of  Poonah.  It  fell  out 
•cxaftly  .as  Mr  Haftings  predifted.  Major  WilHam 
■  '5?ophara  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  little 
-army  fent  to  the  Rana's  affiftance  ;  and  was  very  fuc- 
-.  cefsful,  as  well  in  clearing  his  country  of  the  enemy, 
.as  in  driving  them  out  of  one  of  their  own  moft  valu- 
able diftri<Sls,  and  keeping  poffeflion  of  it :  and  Mr  Ha- 
flings,  who  juftly  concluded  that  the  capture  of  Gua- 
leor, if  prafticable,  would  not  only  open  the  way  into 
Scindia's  country,  but  would  alfo  add  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  arms  in  a  degree  much  beyond  the  rif!<  and 
expence  of  the  undertaking,  repeatedly  exprefled  his 
opinion  to  major  Popham,  together  with  a  wifh  that 
-it  might  be  attempted  ;  and  founding  his  hopes  of 
Xuccefs  on  the  confidence  that  the  garrifon  would  pro- 
bably have  in  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  pkce.  It 
mas  accordingly  undertaken;  and  the  following  account 
-of  the  place,  and  the  manner  of  our  getting  pofTeffion 
of  it,  was  written  by  captain  Jonathan  Scott,  at  that 
•time  Peifian  interpreter  to  major  Popham,  to  his  bro- 
.  ther  major  John  Scott. 

"  The  fortrefs  of  Gualeor  flands  on  a  vaft  rock  of 
about  four  miles  in  length,  but  narrow,  and  of  unequal 
treadth,  and  nearly  flat  at  the  top.  The  fides  are  fo 
-ileep  as  to  appear  almofl  perpendicular  in  every  part ; 
for  where  it  was  not  naturally  fo,  it  has  been  fcraped 
away  ;  and  the  height  from  the  plain  below  is  from 
200  to  300  feet.  The  rampart  conforms  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  all  round  ;  and  the  only  entrance  to 
-it  is  by  fteps  running  up  the  fide  of  the  rock,  defended 
on  the  fide  next  the  country  by  a  wall  and  baftions, 
and  farther  guarded  by  feven  ftone  gateways,  at  certain 
pittances  from  each  other.  The  area  within  is  full  of 
noble  biu'Idings,  refervoirs  of  water,  wells,  and  culti- 
vated land  ;  fo  that  it  is  really  a  little  diftridl  in  it- 
felf.  At  the  north-wefl  foot  of  the  mountain  is  the 
town,  pretty  large,  and  well  built ;  the  houfes  all  of 
ftone.  To  have  befieged  this  place  would  be  vain,  for 
jiothing  but  a  furprife  or  blockade  could  have  car- 
ried it. 

"  A  tribe  of  banditti  from  the  diflri£l  of  the  Rana  had 
fceen  accuftomed  to  rob  about  this  town,  and  once  in 
ithe  dead  of  night  had  climbed  up  the  rock  and  got  in- 
to the  fort.  This  intelligence  they  had  communicated 
$0  the  Rana,  who  often  thought  of  availing  hinafelf 
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of  it,  but  was  fearful  of  undertaking  an  enterpnze  of  Gua! 
fuch  moment  with  his  own  troops.  At  length  he  in- 
formed major  Popham  of  it,  who  fent  a  party  of  the 
robbers  to  conduA  fome  of  his  own  fpies  to  the 
fpot.  They  accordingly  climbed  up  in  the  night, 
and  found  that  the  guards  generally  went  to  fleep 
after  their  rounds.  Popham  now  ordered  ladders 
to  be  made;  but  with  fo  much  fecrecy,  that  until 
the  night  of  furprife  only  myfelf  and  a  few  others 
knew  it.  On  the  3d  of  Auguft,  in  the  evening,  a 
parly  was  ordered  to  be  in  readinefs  t<!^march  under 
the  command  of  captain  William  Bruce ;  and  Popham 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  two  battalions,  which  were 
immediately  to  follow  the  ftorming  party.  To  prevent 
as  much  as  poffible  any  noife  in  approaching  or  afcend-  ' 
ing  the  rock,  a  kind  of  fhoes  of  woollen  cloth  were 
made  for  the  fepoys,  and  fluffed  with  cotton.  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  whole  detachment  marched  from 
the  camp  at  Reypour,  eight  miles  from  Gualeor,  thro' 
unfrequented  paths,  and  reached  it  at  a  little  before 
day-break.  Jufl  as  captain  Bruce  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock,  he  faw  the  lights  which  accompanied  the 
rounds  moving  along  the  rampart,  and  heard  the  fen- 
tinels  cough  (the  mode  of  fignifying  that  all  is  well  in 
an  Indian  camp  or  garrifon),  which  might  have  damp- 
ed the  fpirit  of  many  men,  but  ferved  only  to  infpire 
him  with  more  confidence,  as  the  moment  for  aftion, 
that  is,  the  interval  between  the  pafTmg  the  rounds, 
was  now  afcertained.  Accordingly,  when  the  lights 
were  gone,  the  wooden  ladders  were  placed  againft 
the  rock,  and  one  of  the  robbers  firft  mounted,  and 
returned  with  an  account  that  the  guard  was  retired  to 
fleep.  Lieutenant  Cameron,  our  engineer,  next  mount- 
ed, and  tied  a  rope-ladder  to  the  battlements  of  the 
wall ;  this  kind  of  ladder  being  the  only  one  adapted 
to  the  purpofe  of  fcaling  the  wall  in  a  body  (the 
wooden  ones  only  ferving  to  afcend  from  crag  to  crag 
of  the  rock,  and  to  afhll  in  fixing  the  rope-ladders). 
When  all  was  ready,  captain  Bruce,  with  20  fepoys, 
grenadiers,  afcended  without  being  difcovered,  and 
fquatted  down  under  the  parapet  ;  but  before  a  rein- 
forcement arrived,  three  of  the  party  had  fo  httle  re- 
colledlion  as  to  fire  on  fome  of  the  garrifon  who  haj>- 
pened  to  be  lying  afleep  near  them.  This  had  nearly 
ruined  the  whole  plan  ;  the  garrifon  were  of  courfe 
alarmed,  and  ran  in  great  numbers  towards  the  place  j 
but,  ignorant  of  the  ftrength  of  the  aflailants  (as  the 
men  fired  on  had  been  killed  outright),  they  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  flopped  by  the  warm  fire  kept  up  by 
the  fmall  party  of  the  grenadiers,  until  major  Popham 
himfelf,  with  a  confiderable  reinforcement,  came  to 
their  aid.  The  garrifon  then  retreated  to  the  inner 
buildings,  and  difcharged  a  few  rockets,  but  foon  af- 
terwards retreated  precipitately  through  the  gate ; 
whilfl  the  principal  ofhcers,  thus  deferte.^,  affembled 
together  in  one  houfe,  aiid  hung  out  a  flag.  Major 
Popham  fent  an  officer  to  give  them  affurance  of  quar- 
ter and  protedlion  ;  and  thus,  in  the  fpace  of  two 
hours,  this  important  and  aftonifhing  fortrefs  was  corrv- 
pletely  in  our  pofTeffion.  We  had  only  20  men  wound- 
ed and  I  killed.  On  the  fide  of  the  enemy,  Bapogee 
the  governor  was  killed,  and  mofl  "of  the  principal  of- 
ficers wounded." 

Thus  fell  the  flrongefl  fortrefs  in  Hindoflan,  garri- 
foned  by  a  chofen  body  of  1200  men,  onAugufl4. 
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uam.  17P0;  and  which,  before  the  capture  of  it  by  the 
Britifh,  was  pronounced  by  the  princes  of  Hindoftan, 
as  far  as  their  knowledge  in  the  military  art  extended, 
to  be  impregnable.  In  1783  Madajee  Scindia  befieged 
this  fortrefs,  then  pofTeffed  by  the  Rana  of  Gohud, 
with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and  effefted  the  reduc- 
tion by  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  Rana's  officers, 
who  formed  the  plan  of  admiffion  of  a  party  of  Scindia's 
troops ;  thcfe  were  immediately  fupported  by  another 
party,  who  attacked  an  oppofite  quarter,  and  got  ad- 
miflion  alio. 

GUAM,  the  large  ft  of  the  Ladrone  iflands  in  the 
South  Sea,  being  about  40  leagues  in  circumference. 
It  is  the  only  one  among  the  innumerable  iflands  that 
ke  fcattered  in  the  immenfe  South  Sea  which  has  a 
town  built  in  the  European  ftyle,  with  a  regular  fort, 
a  church,  and  civilized  inhabitants.  The  air  is  excel- 
lent, the  water  good,  the  garden  ftufFs  and  fruits  are 
exquifilo,  the  flocks  of  buffaloes  innumerable,  as  are 
thofe  of  goats  and  hogs,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry 
abound  in  an  aftonifiiing  degree.  There  is  no  port  in 
which  worn-out  failors  can  be  more  fpeedily  reftored, 
or  find  better  or  more  plentiful  refrefhments,  than  in 
this. 

But  Guam  did  not  formerly  enjoy  this  Rate  of 
abundance.  When  it  was  firft  difcovered  by  Magel- 
lan in  152IJ  with  the  other  eight  principal  iflands 
that  lie  north  of  it,  which,  with  a  multitude  of  fmaller 
ones,  form  together  that  archipelago  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Ladrones,  they  were  all  crowded  with  in- 
habitants, but  afforded  no  refrefhments  to  navigators 
except  fifh,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  bread  fruit  ;  and 
even  thefe  could  not  be  procured  but  by  force,  amidft 
fliowers  of  the  arrows  and  lances  of  the  natives.  The 
Spaniards  carried  thither  from  America  the  firfl  ftock 
of  cattle,  of  fowls,  of  plants,  and  feeds,  and  fruits,  as 
well  as  garden  fluffs,  which  are  all  now  found  In  fuch 
abundance. 

The  Ladrone  Iflands,  and  Guam  in  particular,  were 
covered  with  inhabitants  when  they  were  difcover- 
ed. It  is  fald  that  Guam  alone  contained  upon  Its 
coafts  more  than  20,000  people.  Thefe  men  were  fe- 
rocious favages  and  bold  thieves,  as  all  the  Iflanders  in 
the  fouth  feas  are,  undoubtedly  becaufe  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  rights  of  property;  but  they  were 
fo  favage,  fo  incapable  of  fupporting  the  yoke  of  ci- 
vilization, that  the  Spaniards,  who  undertook  to  bring 
them  under  the  regulations  of  law  and  order,  have 
feen  their  numbers  almoft  annihilated  within  the  fpace 
of  two  centuries.  Under  the  government  of  their 
mifT^onarles,  thefe  fierce  Iflanders,  after  having  long 
defended,  by  cruel  wars,  the  right  of  living  like  wild 
hearts  under  the  guidance  of  inflinfl:,  being  at  laft  ob- 
liged to  yield  to  the  fuperlorlty  of  the  Spanifh  arms, 
gave  themfelves  up  to  defpair :  they  took  the  refolu- 
tion  of  adminiftring  potions  to  their  women,  in  order 
to  procure  abortions,  and  to  render  them  flerlle,  that 
they  might  not  bring  into  the  world,  and  leave  behind 
them,  beings  that  were  not  free,  according  to  the 
ideas  that  they  had  of  liberty.  A  refolutlon  fo  vio- 
lent, and  fo  contrary  to  the  views  and  Intentions  of 
nature,  was  perfifted  in  with  fo  much  obflinacy  in  the 
nine  Ladrone  iflands,  that  their  population,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  d ifco very  con fi fled  of  more  than  60,000 
£ouls,  does  not  now  exceed  800  or  500  in  the  whole 
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extent  of  the  archipelago.  About  20  or  30  years  Guam, 
ago,  the  fcattered  fragments  of  the  original  natives  »  ^ 
were  colleded  and  eftabliflied  in  the  ifland  of  Guam, 
where  they  now  begin  to  recover  by  the  wife  precau- 
tions, and  prudent,  though  tardy,  exertions  of  a  go- 
vernment more  adapted  to  the  climate  of  thefe  iflands 
and  to  the  genius  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  principal  fcttlement,  which  the  Spaniards  call 
the  town  of  Agana,  is  fituated  about  four  leagues 
north  eaft  of  the  landing-place,  on  the  fea-ftiore,  and 
at  the  foot  of  fome  hills  not  very  high,  in  a  beautiful 
well- watered  country.  Befides  this,  there  are  21 
fmaller  fettlements  of  Indians  round  the  ifland,  all  on 
the  fea-fliore,  compofcd  of  five  or  fix  families,  who 
cultivate  fruits  and  grain,  and  employ  themfelves  in 
fifhing. 

The  centre  of  the  Ifland  is  ftill  uncleared.  The 
trees  are  not  very  tall,  but  they  are  fit  for  the  building 
of  houfes  and  of  boats.  The  forefls  are  in  general 
very  thick.  The  Spaniards  at  firfl  cleared  certain 
portions  of  land  to  tin-n  them  Into  favannahs  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle.  The  formation  of  favannahs  confifts 
in  multiplying  within  the  forefts  fmall  cleared  fpots 
feparated  only  by  thickets  and  rows  of  trees,  and 
kept  clean  from  flirubs  of  every  kind.  The  Spaniards 
fow  thefe  fpots  with  grafs  feeds,  and  other  Indigenous 
plants  that  are  fit  for  pafturage.  Thefe  meadows,  be- 
ing effeftually  fhadcd  on  every  quarter,  preferve  their 
freflinefs,  and  afford  the  flocks  and  herds  a  flielter 
from  the  fun  and  the  great  heat  of  noon.  The  cattle 
that  were  formerly  brought  to  the  favannahs  of  Guam 
from  America  have  multiplied  aftonifliingly  :  they  are 
become  wild,  and  mull  be  fhot  when  wanted,  or  taken 
by  flratagem. 

The  woods  are  llkewlfe  full  of  goats,  of  hogs,  and 
fowls,  which  were  all  originally  brought  thither  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  are  now  wild.  The  flefli  of  all  thefe 
animals  is  excellent.  In  the  favannahs,  and  even  in 
the  heart  of  tKe  forefts,  there  is  a  vaft  multitude  of 
pigeons,  of  parroquets,  of  thruflies,  and  of  blackbirds. 

Among  the  indigenous  trees  of  the  country,  the 
moft  remarkable  are,  the  cocoa-nut  tree  and  the  bread- 
fruit tree.  The  woods  are  alfo  filled  with  guavas,  ba- 
nanas, or  plantanes  of  many  varieties,  citrons,  lemons, 
and  oranges,  both  fweet  and  bitter,  and  the  fmall 
dwarf  thorny  china-orange  with  red  fruit.  The 
caper- bufli  abounds  in  all  the  Ladrone  Iflands  ;  and  as 
it  Is  conftantly  in  flower,  as  well  as  the  citron  and 
orange  flirubs,  with  many  other  of  the  indigenous 
plants,  they  perfume  the  air  with  the  moft  agreeable 
fmells,  and  dehght  the  eye  with  the  richeft  colours. 

The  rivers  of  Guam,  which  are  either  rivulets  or 
torrents,  abound  in  fifh  of  an  excellent  quality  :  the 
Indians,  however,  eat  none  of  them,  but  prefer  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fea.  The  turtle,  which  grow  here 
as  large  as  thofe  In  the  ifland  of  Afcenfion,  are  not 
eaten  either  by  the  Indians  or  Spaniards. 

The'cultlvated  crops  lately  introduced  are,  the  rice, 
the  maize,  the  indigo,  the  cotton,  the  cocoa,  the  fu- 
gar-cane,  which  have  all  fucceeded.  That  of  the 
maize,  efpeclally,  is  of  aftonlfliing  fertility :  it  is  com- 
mon to  find  in  the  fields  where  this  grain  is  culti^vated 
plants  of  twelve  feet  high,  bearing  eight  or  ten  fplkes 
from  nine  to  ten  inches  in  length,  fet  round  with  well- 
filled  feeds.  The  gardens  are  ftored  with  mangoea, 
X  and 
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Guamanga  and  plne-appks.  The  former  is  one  of  tlie  fmeft  fruits 
W       imaginable  :  it  was  brought  from  Manilla,  and  may  be 

Gvaranty.  [j^  great  quantity  without  any  bad  confequences. 

-  "  — Horfcs  have  been  brought  to  Guam  from  Manilla, 

and  afles  and  mules  from  Acapulco.  The  Indians 
have  been  taught  to  tame  and  domellicate  the  ox,  and 
to  employ  him  in  the  draught. 

This  ifland,  the  land  of  which  rifes  gradually  from 
the  fea-fhore  towards  the  centre  by  a  gentle  acclivity, 
is  not  very  mountainous.  The  inhabitants  fay,  that 
its  foil  is  equally  rich  and  fertile  over  the  whole  iiland, 
except  in  the  northern  part,  which  forms  a  peninfula 
almoil  deftitute  of  water.  But  in  the  reft,  you  can- 
not go  a  league  without  meeting  a  rivulet.  Upon 
penetrating  a  little  way  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country,  to  the  eaft  and  the  fouth  of  Agana,  many 
fprings  of  fine  water  are  found,  forming,  at  Httle  dif- 
tances,  bafcns  of  pure  water,  which,  being  (haded 
by  thick  trees,  pveferre  a  mod  agreeable  coolnefs  in 
fpite  of  the  heat  of  the  climate. 

The  indigenous  inhabitants  are  fuch  as  they  were 
defcribed  by  Magellan  ;  of  fmall  ftature,  fufiiciently 
ugly,  black,  and  in  general  dirty,  though  they  are 
continually  in  the  water.  The  women  are  for  the 
moft  part  handfome,  well  made,  and  of  a  reddifli  co- 
lour. Both  fexes  have  long  hair.  This  fcanty  people 
have  become  by  civilization  gentle,  honeft,  and  hofpi- 
table.  They  have,  however,  at  the  fame  time  acqui- 
red a  vice  that  was  unknown  to  their  favage  anceftors. 
Tlic  men  ave  a  little  addifted  to  drunkennefs,  for  they 
drink  freely  of  the  wine  of  the  cocoa-nut.  They  love 
mufic  and  dancing  much,  but  labour  little.  They  are 
paflionately  fond  of  cock-fighting.  On  Sundays  and 
holidays  they  gather  together  in  crowds  after  the  fer- 
vice,  at  the  door  of  the  church  ;  where  each  Indian 
brings  his  cock  to  match  him  with  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour, and  each  bets  upon  his  own. — The  miflion  of 
Guam  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Auguftine  friars,  who 
have  fupplanted  the  Jefults.  E.Long.  139.  25.  N. 
Lat.  30.  26. 

GUAMANGA,  a  confiderable  town  of  South  A- 
merica,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name 
in  Peru,  and  in  the  audience  of  Lima,  with  a  bifhop's 
fee.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  fweetmeats,  manufacSturcs, 
and  mines  of  gold,  filver,  loadftone,  and  quickfilver. 
W.  Long.  7.  50.  S.  Lat.  13.  o. 

GUANUCO,  a  rich  and  handfome  town  of  South 
America,  and  capital  of  a  dillrift  of  the  fame  name  in 
tbe  audience  of  Lima.  W.  Long.  72.  55.  S.  Lat. 
9.  55. 

GUANZAVELCA,  a  town  of  South  America, 
in  Peru,  and  in  the  audience  of  Lima.  It  abounds 
io  mines  of  quickfilver.  W.  Long.  71.  59.  S.  Lat. 
12.  40. 

GUARANTEE,  or  Warrantee,  inlaw,  a  term 
relative  to  warrant  or  warranter,  properly  fignifying 
him  whom  the  warranter  undertakes  to  indemnify  or 
fecure  from  damage. 

Guarantee  is  more  frequently  ufed  for  a  warran- 
ter, or  a  perfon  who  undertakes  and  obliges  himfclf 
to  fee  a  fecond  peifon  perform  what  he  has  ftipulated 
to  the  third.    See  Warranty. 

GUARANTY,  in  matters  of  polity,  the  engage- 
ment of  mediatorial  or  neutral  .ftates,  whereby  they 


plight  their  faith  that  certain  treaties  fhall  be  Invio-  Guard, 
lably  obferved,  or  that  they  will  make  war  againft  the  nr~" 
aggreffbr. 

GUARD,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  the  defence 
or  prefervation  of  any  thing;  the  a6l  of  obferving  what 
pafFes,  in  order  to  prevent  furprife  ;  or  the  care,  pre- 
caution, and  attention,  we  make  ufe  of  to  prevent  any 
thing  from  happening  contrary  to  our  intentions  or 
inclinations. 

Guard,  in  the  military  art,  is  a  duty  performed 
by  a  body  of  men,  to  fecure  an  army  or  place  from 
being  furprifed  by  an  enemy.  In  garrifon  the  guards 
are  relieved  eveiy  day  :  hence  it  comes  that  every  fol- 
dier  mounts  guard  once  every  three  or  four  days  in 
time  of  peace,  and  much  oftener  in  time  of  war.  See 
Honours. 

Mvanced  Guard,  is  a  party  of  either  horfe  or 
foot,  that  marches  before  a  more  confiderable  body, 
to  give  notice  of  any  approacluHg  danger.  Thefe 
guards  are  either  made  ftronger  or  weaker,  according 
to  fituation,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
enemy,  or  the  nature  of  the  country. 

Van  Guard,  Advanced  Guard. 

Artillery  Guard,  is  a  detachment  from  the  army 
to  fecure  the  artillery  when  in  the  field.  Their  corps 
de  garde  is  in  the  front  of  the  artillery  park,  and  their 
Gentries  difperfed  round  the  fame.  This  is  generally 
a  48-hours  guard  ;  and  upon  a  march,  this  guard 
mafches  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  artillery,  and 
muft  be  fure  to  leave  nothing  behind  :  if  a  gun  or 
waggon  breaks  down,  the  officer  that  commands 
the  guard  is  to  leave  a  fiiffioient  number  of  men 
to  afiill  the  gunners  and  matroiTes  in  getting  it  up 
again. 

Artillery  ^arter-GuARD,  is  frequently  a  non  com- 
mifilioned  officer's  guard  from  the  royal  regiment  of 
artillery,  whofe  corps  de  garde  is  always  in  the  front 
of  their  incampment. 

Artillery  Rear-GuARV,  confifts  in  a  corporal  and  fix 
men,  pofted  in  the  rear  of  the  park. 

Corps  de  Garde,  are  foldievs  entrufted  with  the 
guard  of  a  poft,  under  the  command  of  one  or  more 
officers.  This  word  alfo  fignifies  the  place  where  the 
guard  mounts. 

Grand  Guard;  three  or  four  fquadrons  of  horfe, 
commanded  by  a  field-officer,  pofted  at  about  a  mile 
or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  camp,  on  the  right  and 
left  wings,  towards  the  enemy,  for  the  better  fecurity 
of  the  camp. 

Forage  Guard,  a  detachment  fent  out  to  fecure 
the  foragers,  and  who  are  pofted  at  all  places,  where  ei- 
ther the  enemy's  party  may  come  to  dillurb  the  fo- 
rajjers,  or  where  they  may  be  fpread  too  near  the 
enemy,  fo  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  taken.  This 
guard  confifts  both  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  muft  re- 
main on  their  pofts  till  the  foragers  are  all  come  off 
the  ground. 

Main  Guard,  is  that  from  which  all  other  guards 
are  detached.  Thofe  who  are  for  mounting  guard 
affemble  at  their  refpective  captain's  quarters,  and 
march  from  thence  to  the  parade  in  good  ordtr ; 
where,  after  the  whole  guard  is  drawn  up,  the  fmall 
guards  are  detached  to  their  refpei3;ive  pofts  :  then 
the  fubalterns  throw  lots  for  their  guards,  who  are  all 

under 
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under  the  command  of  the  captain  of  the  main  guard. 
This  guard  mounts  in  garrifon  at  different  hours,  ac- 
cording as  the  governor  pleafes. 

Piquet  Gujird,  a  good  number  of  horfe  and  foot, 
always  in  readinefs  in  cafe  of  an  alarm  :  the  horfes 
are  generally  faddled  all  the  time,  and  the  riders 
booted. 

The  foot  draw  up  at  the  head  of  the  battalion, 
frequently  at  the  beating  of  the  tat-too  ;  but  after- 
wards return  to  their  tents,  where  they  hold  them- 
ielves  in  readinefs  to  march  upon  any  fudden  alarm. 
This  guard  is  to  make  refiftance  in  cafe  of  an  attack, 
until  the  army  can  get  ready. 

Baggage  Guard,  is  always  an  officer's  guard,  who 
has  the  care  of  the  baggage  on  a  march.  The  wag- 
gons fhould  be  numbered  by  companies,  and  follow 
one  another  regularly  :  vigilance  and  attention  in  the 
paffage  of  hollow  ways,  woods,  and  thickets,  mull  be 
Itridily  obferved  by  this  guard. 

garter  Guard,  is  a  fmall  guard  commanded  by  a 
fubaltern  officer,  pofted  in  the  front  of  each  battalion, 
at  222  feet  before  the  front  of  the  regiment. 

Rear  Guard,  that  part  of  the  army  which  brings 
up  the  rear  on  a  march,  generally  compofed  of  all  the 
old  grand  guards  of  the  camp.  The  rear- guard  of 
a  party  is  frequently  eight  or  ten  horfe,  about  500 
paces  behind  the  party.  Hence  the  advance-guard 
going  out  upon  a  party,  form  the  rear-guard  in  their 
retreat. 

Rear  Guard,  is  alfo  a  corporal's  guard  placed  in 
the  rear  of  a  regiment,  to  keep  good  order  in  that  part 
of  the  camp. 

Standard  Guard,  a  fmall  guard  under  a  corporal, 
out  of  each  regiment  of  horfe,  who  mount  on  foot  in 
the  front  of  each  regiment,  at  the  dlltance  of  20  feet 
from  the  (beets,  oppofite  the  main  ftreet. 

Trench  Guard,  only  mounts  in  the  time  of  a  fiege, 
and  fometimes  confifts  of  three,  four,  or  fix  battalions, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  fiege.  This  guard 
muft;  oppofe  the  befieged  when  they  fally  out,  protect 
the  workmen,  &c. 

Provn/l  Guard,  is  always  an  officer's  guard  that 
attends  the  provoft  in  his  rounds,  either  to  prevent  de- 
fertion,  marauding,  rioting,  &c.    See  Provost. 

Guard,  in  fencing,  implies  a  pofture  proper  to  de- 
fend the  body  from  the  fword  of  the  antagonift. 

Ordinary  Guards,  fuch  as  are  fixed  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  relieved  daily. 

Extraordinary  Guards,  or  detachments,  which  are 
only  commanded  on  particular  occafions;  either  for  the 
further  fecurity  of  the  camp,  to  cover  the  foragers,  or 
for  convoys,  efcorts,  or  expeditions. 

Guards,  alfo  imply  the  troops  kept  to  guard  the 
king's  perfon,  and  confill  both  of  horfe  and  foot. 

Horfe  Guards,  in  England,  are  gentlemen  chofen 
for  their  bravery,  to  be  entnifled  with  the  guard  of 
the  king's  perfon  ;  and  were  divided  into  four  troops, 
called  the  \Jl,  2d,  ^d,  and  /^t/j  troop  of  hot fe  guards. 
The  firll  troop  was  laifed  in  the  year  1660,  and  the 
command  given  to  lord  Gerard  ;  the  fecond  in  1661, 
and  the  command  given  to  Sir  Philip  Howard;  the 
third  in  1693,  and  the  command  given  to  earl  Fever- 
fliam  ;  the  fourth  in  1792,  and  the  command  given  to 
earl  Newburgh.  Each  troop  had  one  colonel,  two 
lieutenant- colonels,  one  cornet  and  major,  one  guidon 
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and  major,  four  exempts  and  captains,  f  our  brigadiers  Goard. 
and  lieutenants,  one  adjutant,  four  fub- brigadiers  and  '  '*. 

cornets,  and  60  private  men.    But  the  four  troops  are 
now  turned  into  two  regiments  of  life-guards. 

Horfe- Grenadier  Guards,  are  divided  into  two  troops, 
c-a^t^  the  \fl  and  2d  troops  of  horfe- grenadier  guards.  The 
firft  troop  was  raifed  in  1693,  and  the  command  given  ' 
to  lieutenant-general  Cholmondeley ;  the  fecond  in  ^ 
1702,  and  the  command  given  to  lord  Forbes.  Each 
troop  has  one  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  one  gui- 
don or  major,  three  exempts  and  captains,  three 
lieutenants,  one  adjutant,  three  cornets,  and  60  pri- 
vate men. 

Teomen  of  the  Guard,  firft  raifed  by  Henry  VH. 
in  the  year  1485.  They  are  a  kind  of  pompous  foot- 
guards  to  the  king's  perfon  ;  and  are  generally  called 
hy  n  mc\i.n2iVS\&  tht  Beef  Eaters.  They  were  anciently 
250  men  of  the  firll  rank  under  gentry;  and  of  larger 
ftature  than  ordinary,  each  being  required  to  be  fix 
feet  high.  At  prefent  there  are  but  100  in  conftant 
duty,  and  70  more  not  on  duty  ;  and  when  any  one 
of  the  100  dies,  his  place  is  fupplied  out  of  the  70. 
They  go  drefled  after  the  manner  of  king  Henry  VI IPs 
time.  Their  firft  commander  or  captain  was  the  carl 
of  Oxford,  and  their  pay  is  28.  6d.  per  day. 

Foot  Guards,  are  regiments  of  foot  appointed  for 
the  guard  of  his  majefty  and  his  palace.  There  are 
three  regiments  of  them,  called  the  ifi,  2d,  and  yl 
regiments  of  foot-guards.  They  were  raifed  in  the  year 
1660  ;  and  the  command  of  the  firft  given  to  colonel 
Ruffel,  that  of  the  fecond  to  general  Monk,  and  the 
third  to  the  earl  of  Linlithgow.  The  firft  regiment 
is  at  prefent  commanded  by  one  colonel,  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  three  majors,  23  captains,  one  captain -lieu- 
tenant, 3 1  lieutenants,  and  24  enfigns ;  and  contains 
three  battalions.  The  fecond  regiment  has  one  co- 
lonel, one  lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors,  14  captains, 
one  captaiR-heutenant,  18  lieutenants,  16  enfigns;  and 
contains  only  two  battalions.  The  third  regiment  is 
the  fame  as  the  fecond. 

The  French  Guards  are  divided  into  thofe  within, 
and  thofe  without,  the  palace. — The  firft  are  the 
gardes  du  corps,  or  body-guards  ;  which  confift  of  four 
companies,  the  firft  of  which  companies  was  anciently 
Scots.     See  Scots  Guards,  infra. 

The  guards  without  are  the  Gens  d^Armes,  light  horfe, 
mufqueteers,  and  two  other  regiments,  the  one  of  which 
is  French  and  the  other  Swifs. 

New  arrangements,  however,  have  taken  place  in 
this  department  as  well  as  others  fince  the  late  revolu- 
tion. , 

Scots  Guards  ;  a  celebrated  band,  which  formed  the 
firft  company  of  the  d^ncitnt  gardes  du  corps  of  France. 

It  happened  from  the  ancient  intercourfe  between 
France  and  Scotland,  that  the  natives  of  the  latter  king- 
dom had  often  diftlnguifhed  themfelves  In  the  fervice  of 
the  former.  On  this  foundation  the  company  of  Scots 
guardes,  and  the  company  of  Scots  gendarmes,  were  in- 
llltuted. — Both  of  them  owed  their  inftltution  to 
Charles  VII.  of  France,  by  whom  the  firft  ftanding 
array  in  Europe  was  formed,  anno  1454;  and  their 
fates  cannot  but  be  interefting  to  Scotfmen.  See 
Gendarmes. 

Valour,  honour,  and  fidelity,  muft  have  been  very 
confpicuous  features  of  the  national  charader  of  the 
X  2  Scots, 
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Scots,  when  fo  great  and  civilized  a  people  as  the 
French  could  be  induced  to  choofe  a  body  of  them, 
foreigners  as  they  were,  for  guarding  the  perfons  of 
their  fovereigns. — Of  the  particular  occafion  and  rea- 
fons  of  this  predileftion,  we  have  a  recital  by  Louis  XII. 
a  fucceeding  monarch.  After  fetting  forth  the  fervices 
which  the  Scots  had  performed  for  Charles  VI  I.  in 
expelling  the  Englifh  out  of  France,  and  reducing  the 
kingdom  to  his  obedience,  he  adds—"  Since  which 
reduilion,  and  for  the  fervice  of  the  Scots  upon  that 
occafion,  and  for  the  great  loyalty  and  virtue  which  he 
found  in  them,  he  felefted  200  of  them  for  the  guard 
of  his  perfon,  of  whom  he  made  an  hundred  men  at 
arms,  and  an  hundred  life-guards:  And  the  hundred 
men  at  arms  are  the  hundred  lances  of  our  ancient  or- 
dinances ;  and  the  life  guard  men  are  thofe  of  our 
guard,  who  flill  are  near  and  about  our  perfon." — As 
to  their  fidehty  in  this  honourable  ftation  ;  the  hifto- 
rian,  fpeaking  of  Scotland,  fays,  "  The  French  have 
fo  ancient  a  friendfhip  and  alliance  with  the  Scots,  that 
of  400  men  appointed  for  the  king's  life-guard,  there 
are  an  hundred  of  the  faid  nation  who  are  the  nearell 
to  his  perfon,  and  in  the  night  keep  the  keys  of  the 
apartment  where  he  lleeps.  There  are,  moreover,  an 
hundred  complete  lances  and  two  hundred  yeomen  of 
the  faid  nation,  befides  feveral  that  are  difperfed  thro' 
the  companies  :  And  for  fo  long  a  time  as  they  have 
ferved  in  France,  never  hath  there  been  one  of  them 
found  that  hath  committed  or  done  any  fault  againft 
the  kings  or  their  ftate ;  and  they  make  ufe  of  them  as 
of  their  own  fubjefts." 

The  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Scottlfh 
life-guards  were  very  honourable  ;  efpeclally  of  the 
twenty-four  firft.  The  author  of  the  Ancient  Alli- 
ance fays,  "  On  high  holidays,  at  the  ceremony  of 
the  royal  touch,  the  ereftion  of  knights  of  the  king's 
order,  the  reception  of  extraordinary  ambalfadors,  and 
the  public  entries  of  cities,  there  muft  be  fix  of  their 
number  next  to  the  king's  perfon,  three  on  each  fide; 
and  the  body  of  the  king  muft  be  carried  by  thefe 
only,  wherefoever  ceremony  requires.  They  have  the 
keeping  of  the  keys  of  the  king's  lodging  at  night,  the 
keeping  of  the  choir  of  the  chapel,  the  keeping  the 
boats  where  the  king  paffes  the  rivers  ;  and  they  have 
the  honour  of  bearing  the  white  filk  fringe  in  their 
arms,  which  in  France  Is  the  coronne  coleur.  The  keys 
of  all  the  cities  where  the  king  makes  his  entry  are 
given  to  their  captain  in  waiting  or  out  of  waiting. 
He  has  the  privilege,  in  waiting  or  out  of  waiting,  at 
ceremonies,  fuch  as  coronations,  marriages,  and  fu- 
nerals of  the  kings,  and  at  the  baptlfm  and  marriage 
of  their  children,  to  take  duty  upon  him.  The  coro- 
nation-robe belongs  to  him:  and  this  company,  by  the 
death  or  change  of  a  captain,  never  changes  its  rank, 
as  do  the  three  others." 

This  company's  firft  commander,  who  is  recorded 
as  a  perfon  of  great  valour  and  military  accomplifh- 
ments,  was  Robert  Patillock,  a  native  of  Dundee  ; 
and  the  band,  ever  ardent  to  diftingulflii  itfelf,  conti- 
nued in  great  reputation  till  the  year  1578.  From 
that  period,  the  Scots  guards  were  lefs  attended  to, 
and  their  privileges  came  to  be  invaded.  In  the  year 
1 61 2,  they  remonftrated  to  Louis  XIII.  on  the  fub- 
jeA  of  the  injuftice  they  had  fuffered,  and  fct  before 
him  the  fervices  they  had  rendered  to  the  crown  of 
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France.    Attempts  were  made  to  re-eftabllfh  them  Guar 
on  their  ancient  foundation  ;  but  no  negociation  for  ^"^^d 
this  purpofe  was  effectual.    The  troops  of  France'  """V" 
grew  jealous  of.  the  honours  paid  them  :  the  death 
of  Francis  IT.  and  the  return  of  Mary  to  Scotland, 
at  a  time  when  they  had  much  to  hope,  were  unfor- 
tunate circumftances  to  them  :   the  change  of  reli- 
gion in  Scotland,  was  an  additional  blow :  and  the 
acceffion  of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England,  dif- 
united  altogether  the  Interefts  of  France  and  Scotland, 
The  Scots  guards  of  France  had  therefore,  latterly,  no 
conneiftion  with  Scotland  but  the  name. 

GuARD-Boat,  a  boat  appointed  to  row  the  rounds 
amongft  the  ftiips  of  war  which  are  laid  up  in  any 
harbour,  &c.  to  obfervc  that  their  officers  keep  a  good 
looking-out,  calling  to  the  guard-boat  as  fhe  pafles,  and 
not  fuffering  her  crew  to  come  on  board,  without  ha- 
ving previoufly  communicated  the  watch-vpord  of  the 
night. 

GuARD-Ship,  a  vefTcl  of  war  appointed  to  fuper- 
intend  the  marine  affairs  in  a  harbour  or  river,  and  to 
fee  that  the  fhlps  which  are  not  commiffioned  have 
their  proper  watchward  kept  duly,  by  fending  her 
guard-boats  around  them  every  night.  She  is  alfo  to 
receive  feamen  who  are  impreffed  In  the  time  of  war. 

GUARDIAN,  in  law,  a  perfon  who  has  the  charge 
of  any  thing  ;  but  more  commonly  it  fignifies  one  who 
has  the  cuftody  and  education  of  fuch  perfons  as  have 
not  fuf&cient  difcretion  to  take  care  of  theinfelves  and 
their  own  affairs,  as  children  and  Ideots. 

Their  bufinefs  is  to  take  the  profits  of  the  minor's 
lands  to  his  ufe,  and  to  account  for  the  fame  :  they 
ought  to  fell  all  moveables  within  a  reafonable  time, 
and  to  convert  them  into  land  or  money,  except  the  ^ 
minor  Is  near  of  age,  and  may  want  fuch  things  hlra- 
felf ;  and  they  are  to  pay  intcreft  for  the  money  In 
their  hands,  that  might  have  been  fo  placed  out  ;  in 
which  cafe  it  will  be  prefumed  that  the  guardians  made 
ufe  of  it  themfelves.  They  are  to  fuftain  the  lands  of 
the  heir,  without  making  deftru£tIon  of  any  thing 
thereon,  and  to  keep  It  fafely  for  him :  if  they  com- 
mit wafte  on  the  lands,  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  guardi- 
anfliip,  3  Edw.  I.  And  where  perfons,  as  guardians, 
hold  over  any  land,  without  the  confent  of  the  perfon 
who  is  next  intltled,  they  fhall  be  adjudged  trefpaf- 
fers,  and  (hall  be  accountable  ;  6  Ann.  cap.  xviii. 

Guardian,  or  Warden,  of  the  Cinque -ports,  is  an  of- 
ficer who  has  the  jurifdiftlon  of  the  cinque-ports,  with 
all  the  power  that  the  admiral  of  England  has  in  other 
places. 

Camden  relates,  that  the  Romans,  after  they  had 
fettled  themfelves  and  their  empire  in  our  ifiarid,  ap- 
pointed a  magiftrate,  or  governor,  over  the  eaft  parts, 
where  the  Cinque-ports  he,  with  the  title  of  comes  Vita- 
ris  Saxonici per  Britannlam  ;  having  another,  who  bot  e 
the  like  title,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fea.  Their 
bufinefs  was  to  ftrengthen  the  fea-coaft  with  munition, 
againft  the  outrages  and  robberies  of  the  barbarians;  and 
that  antiquary  takes  our  warden  of  the  Cinque- ports 
to  have  been  erected  in  imitation  thereof.  The  war- 
denfhlp  is  a  place  of  value,  fuppofed  worth  L.  7000 
per  annum. 

Guardian  of  the  Spiritualities,  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  fpirltual  jurifdiftion  of  any  diocefe  is  committed, 
during  the  time  the  fee  is  vacant.  A  guardian  of  the 
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uarea    fplritualities  may  likewife  be  either  fuch  in  law,  as  the 
1.1        archbifhop  is  of  any  diocefe  v/ithin  his  province  ;  or 
latimala.^y  delegation,  33  he  whom  the  archbifhop  or  vicar- 
general  for  the  time  appoints.    Any  fuch  guardian 
has  power  to  hold  courts,  grant  licences,  difpenfations, 
probates  of  wills,  &c. 

GUAREA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  isquadrifid;  the  petals  four;  the  neftarium  cy- 
lindric,  having  the  antheras  in  its  mouth ;  the  capfule 
is  quadrilocalar  and  quadrivalvular  ;  the  feeds  folitary. 

GUARINI  (Battifta),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Ferrara,  in  1538.  He  was  great-grandfon  to 
Guarino  of  Verona,  and  was  fecretary  to  Alphonfo 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  intrufted  him  with  feveral  im- 
portant commiflions.  After  the  death  of  that  prince, 
he  was  fucceffively  fecretary  to  Vincenzio  de  Gonza- 
ga,  to  Ferdinand  de  Medicis  grand  duke  of  Tufca- 
ny,  and  to  Francis  Maria  de  Feltri  duke  of  Urbino. 
But  the  only  advantages  he  reaped  under  thefe  various 
mafters,  were  great  encomiums  on  his  wit  and  compofi- 
tlons.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  polite  literature  ; 
and  acquii'ed  immortal  reputation  by  his  Italian  poems, 
efpecially  by  his  Pajlor  Fido,  the  moft  known  and  ad- 
mired of  all  his  works,  and  of  which  there  have  been 
innumerable  editions  and  tranflations.  He  died  in 
i6r2. 

GUARDIA,  or  GuARDA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Beira,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  con- 
tains about  2300  inhabitants,  is  fortified  both  by  art 
and  nature,  and  has  a  ftatcly  cathedral.  W.  Long.  5. 
J  7.  N.  Lat.  40.  20. 

GuARDiA-jjfere%i  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  Contado-di-Molife,  with  a  bi- 
fliop's  fee.  E.  Long.  15.  53.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 

GUARGALA,  or  Guerguela,  a  town  of  A- 
frica,  and  capital  of  a  fmall  kingdom  of  the  fame  name, 
in  Biledulgerid,  to  the  fouth  of  Mount  Atlas.  E.  Long. 
9.  55.  N.  Lat.  28.  o. 

GUARIBA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  monkey  found  in  the  Wefi  Indies.  See  Simia. 

GUASTALLA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mantua,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  remark- 
able for  a  battle  between  the  French  and  Imperiallfts 
in  1734.  It  was  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Parma  in 
1748,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-h  Chapelle.  It  is  feated 
near  the  river  Po,  in  E.  Long.  10.  33.  N.  Lat.  44.  55. 

GUATIMALA,  the  Audience  of,  in  North  A- 
merica,  and  in  New  Spain,  is  above  750  miles  in 
length,  and  450  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  chocolate, 
which  they  make  ufe  of  inftead  of  money.  It  has  i2 
provinces  under  it :  and  the  native  Americans,  under 
the  dominions  of  Spain,  profefs  Chriitianity ;  but  it 
is  mixed  with  a  great  many  of  their  own  fuperftitions. 
There  is  a  great  chain  of  high  mountains,  which  run 
acrofs  it  from  E.  to  W.  and  it  is  fubjeft  to  earthquakes 
and  ftorms.  It  is  however  very  fertile;  and  produces, 
befidcs  chocolate,  great  quantities  of  cochineal  and 
cotton. 

GuATiMALA,  a  province  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  and  in  the  Audience  of  the  fame  name  ; 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Soconjufco,  on  the  N.  by  Ve- 
rapaz  and  Honduras,  on  the  E.  by  Nicaragua,  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  fouth  fea.  St  Jago  de  Guatimala  is 
the  capital  of  the  whole  audience. 
Guatimala,  a  large  and  rich  town  of  North  A- 
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merica,  in  New  Spain;  and  capital  of 'a  government  Gautimala 
of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  an  univer- 
fity.    It  carries  on  a  great  trade,  efpecially  in  choco- 
late.   W.  Long.  91.  30.  N.  Lat.  14.  o. 

Gautimala  (the  Volcano  of),  is  a  mountain,  which 
throws  out  fire  and  fmoke.  St  Jago  de  Gautimala 
was  almofl  ruined  by  it  in  1541.  It  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  at  a  good  dillance  from  this  dreadful  mountain. 
A  few  years  ago,  however,  it  was  again  deftroyed, 
with  circumftances  more  terrible  perhaps  than  any 
mentioned  in  hiftory. 

GUAVA,  in  botany.    See  Psidium. 

GUAXACA,  a  province  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  which  is  very  fertile  in  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  cochineal,  and  caffia.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  north,  and  by  the  fouth  fea  on 
the  fouth.  It  contains  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  cryftal. 
Guaxaca  is  the  capital  town. 

Guaxaca,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  Au- 
dience of  Mexico,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
fame  name,  with  a  bifliop's  fee.  It  is  without  vi^alls, 
and  does  not  contain  above  2000  inhabicants ;  but  it 
is  rich,  and  they  make  very  fine  fweet-meats  and  cho  ■ 
colate.  It  has  feveral  rich  convents,  both  for  men  and 
women.    W.  Long.  ico.  N.  Lat.  17.  45. 

GUAYRA,  a  diftrid  of  the  province  of  La  Pla- 
ta, in  South  America,  having  Brafil  on  the  eaft,  and 
Paraguay  on  the  weft. 

GtJBEN,  a  handfome  town  of  Germany,  in  Low- 
er Lufatia,  feated  on  the  river  NeifTe,  and  belonging  to 
the  houfe  of  Sax-Merfenburg.    E.  14.  59.  N.  Lat. 

GUBER,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Negroland.  It 
is  furrounded  with  high  mountains ;  and  the  villages, 
which  are  many,  are  inhabited  by  people  who  are  em- 
ployed in  taking  care  of  their  cattle  and  flieep.  There 
are  alfo  abundance  of  artificers,  and  linen -weavers, 
who  fend  their  commodities  to  Tombuto.  The  whole 
country  is  overflowed  every  year  by  the  inundations  of 
the  Niger,  and  at  that  time  the  inhabitants  fow  their 
rice,  rhere  is  one  town  which  contains  almoft  6000 
families,  among  whom  are  many  merchants. 

GUBIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  with  a  bifhop's- 
fee.    E.  Long.  12.  41.  N.  Lat.  43.  18. 

GUDGEON,  in  ichthyology  ;  a  fpecies  of  cypri- 
nus.    See  Cyprinus. 

This  fifti,  though  fmall,  is  of  fo  pleafant  a  tafte, 
that  it  is  very  little  inferior  to  fmelt.  They  fpawir 
twice  in  the  fummer-feafon ;  and  their  feeding  is  much 
like  the  barbels  in  ftreams  and  on  gravel,  flighting  all 
manner  of  flies  :  but  they  are  eafily  taken  with  a  fmall 
red  v,'orm,  fiftiing  near  the  ground;  and  being  a  leather- 
mouthed  fifh,  win  not  eafily  get  off  the  hook  when 
ftruck. — The  gudgeon  may  be  fiftied  for  with  float, 
the  hook  being  on  the  ground;  or  by  hand,  with  a 
running  line  on  the  ground,  without  cork  or  float. 
But  although  the  fmall  red  worm  above  mentioned  is 
the  beft  bait  for  this  fifh,  yet  wafps,  gentles,  and  cad- 
baits  will  do  very  well.  You  may  alfo  fifh  for  gudgeons- 
with  two  or  three  hooks  at  once,  and  find  very  plea- 
fant fport,  where  they  rife  any  thing  large.  V/herr 
you  angle  for  them,  ftir  up  the  fand  or  gravel  with  a 
long  pole  ;  this  will  make  them  gather  to  that  place, 
bite  falter,  and  with  more  eagernefs. 

Sea-GuDGEONf  Rock-Jijh,  ox  Black  Goby,  See  Gobius, 
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GUEBRES,  or  Gabres.    See  Gabres. 

GUELPHS,  or  GuELFS,  a  celebrated  fa£t ion  in 
Italy,  antagonifts  of  the  Gibelins.    See  Gibi-lins. 

The  guelphs  and  Gibelins  filled  Italy  with  blood 
and  carnage  for  many  years.  The  Guelphs  ftood  for 
the  Pope,  againft  the  emperor.  Their  rife  is  referred 
by  fome  to  the  time  of  Conrad  III.  in  the  twelfth 
century  ;  by  others,  to  that  of  Frederic  I. ;  and  by  o- 
thers,  to  that  of  his  fucceffor  Frederic  II.  in  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

The  name  of  Guelph  is  commonly  faid  to  have  been 
formed  from  Welfe,  or  IVelfo^  on  the  following  occafion : 
the  emperor  Conrad  III.  having  taken  the  duchy  of 
Bavaria  from  Welfe  VI.  brother  of  Henry  duke  of 
Bavaria,  Welfe,  aflifted  by  the  forces  of  Roger  king 
of  Sicily,  made  war  on  Conrad,  and  thus  gave  birth 
to  the  fadlion  of  the  Guelfs. 

Others  derive  the  name  Guelfs  from  the  German 
Wolffi  on  account  of  the  grievous  evils  committed  by 
that  cruel  faction  :  others  deduce  the  denoniination 
from  that  of  a  German  called  Guelfe,  who  lived  at  Pi- 
ftoye  ;  adding,  that  his  brother,  named  Gihel.,  gave 
his  name  to  the  Gibehns.    See  the  article  Gibelins. 

GUELDERLAND,  one  of  the  united  provinces, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Utrecht  and  Holland,  on  the 
E.  by  the  bifhoprick  of  Munfter  and  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  on  the  N.  by  the  Zuyder  fea  and  Overyffel, 
and  on  the  S,  it  is  feparated  from  Brabant  by  the 
Maes.  Its  greateft  extent  from  N.  to  S^.  is  about  47 
miles,  and  from  W.  to  E.  near  as  much  ;  but  its  figure 
is  very  irregular.  The  air  here  is  much  healthier  and 
clearer  than  in  the  maritime  provinces,  the  land  lying 
higher.  Excepting  fome  part  of  what  is  called  the 
Veluive,  the  foil  is  fruitful.  It  is  watered  by  the  Rhine, 
and  its  three  branches,  the  Wahal,  the  Yflel,  and  the 
Leek,  befides  lefler  ftrearas.  In  1079,  it  was  raifed  to  a 
county  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  in  1339  to  a 
duchy  by  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria.  It  had 
dukes  of  its  own  till  1528,  when  it  was  yielded  up  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  1579,  it  acceded  to  the 
union  of  Utrecht.  It  is  divided  into  three  dittridts, 
each  of  which  has  its  ftates  and  diets.  Thofe  for  the 
whole  province  are  held  twice  a-year  at  the  capital 
towns.  The  province  fends  1 9  deputies  to  the  ftates- 
general.  Here  are  computed  285  Calvinift  minifters, 
14  Roman-Catholic  congregations,  4  of  the  Lutheran 
perfuafion,  befides  3  others  of  Romonftrants  and  Ana- 
baptifts.  The  places  of  moft  note  are  Nimeguen, 
-Zutphen,  Arnheim,  Harderwyk,  Loo,  &c. 

GUELDRES,  a  ftrong  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  duchy  of  the  fame  name.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  is  feated 
among  marlhes.    E.  Long.  6.  21.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

GUERCINO.    See  Barbieri. 

GUERICKE,  or  GuERicHE,  (Otho),  the  moft 
•celebrated  mathematician  of  his  time,  was  born  in 
1602.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  air  pump  ;  and 
author  of  feveral  works  in  natural  philofophy,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Experhnenta  Magdehurgica.  He 
died  in  1686. 

GUERNSEY,  an  ifland  in  the  EngHfh  channel, 
on  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  fubjeft  to  Britain  ;  but  (as 
well  as  the  adjacent  iflands)  governed  by  Its  own  laws. 
See  Jersey.  It  extends  from  eaft  to  weft  in  the  form 
of  a  harp,  and  is  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
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fauth-weft  to  north  eaft,  and  twelve  and  a  half,  where  GiiettarcU 
broadeft,  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  air  is  very  healthy,  Guiana, 
and  the  foil  naturally  more  rich  and  fertile  than  that  '"'^  """ 
of  Jerfey  ;  but  the  inhabitants  negledl  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  for  the  fake  of  commerce  :  they  are,  how- 
ever, fufFiciently  fupplied  with  corn  and  cattle,  both 
for  their  own  ufe  and  that  of  their  fhips.  Tlie  ifland 
is  well  fortified  by  nature  with  a  ridge  of  rocks,  one 
of  v/hich  abounds  with  emery,  ufed  by  lapidaries  in  the 
polilhing  of  ftones,  and  by  various  other  artificers. 
Here  is  a  better  harbour  than  any  in  Jerfey,  which 
occafioHS  its  being  more  reforted  to  by  merchants;  and 
on  the  fouth-fide  the  fhore  bends  in  the  form  of  a  cref- 
cent,  enclofing  a  bay  capable  of  receiving  very  large 
ftiips.  The  ifland  is  full  of  gardens  and  orchards  ; 
whence  cyder  is  fo  plentiful,  that  the  common  people 
ufe  it  inftead  of  fmaU-beer,  but  the  more  wealthy  drink 
French  wine. 

GUETTARDA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  hep- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecla  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  or- 
der, Tricoccue.  The  male  calyx  is  cylindrical ;  the  co- 
rolla cleft  into  feven  parts,  and  ^ funnel- fhaped.  The 
female  calyx  cylindrical ;  the  corolla  cleft  into  fevcn 
parts  ;  one  piftil,  and  the  fruit  a  dry  plum. 

GUIANA,  a  large  country  of  South  America,  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  and  north  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  the  river  Oroonoko  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  river 
of  the  Amazons  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the  provinces 
of  Grenada  and  New-Andalufia,  in  Terra- Firma,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  both  on  the  weft  and  north  by 
the  river  Oroonoko.  It  extends  above  1200  miles 
from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft,  that  is,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oroonoko  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  Amazons,  and  near  600  in  the  contrary  di- 
reftion. 

Moft  geographers  divide  it  into  two  parts,  calling' 
the  country  along  the  coaft  Carrilleano  Propevy  and 
the  interior  country  Guiana  Proper :  the  laft  is  alfo 
ftyled  El  Dorado  by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  the 
immenfe  quantity  of  gold  it  is  fuppoied  to  contain. 

The  Portuguefe,  French,  and  Dutch,  have  all 
fettlements  along  the  coaft.  What  hes  fouth  of  Cape 
North  belongs  to  the  firft  of  th.efe  nations  ;  the  coaft 
between  Cape  North  and  Cape  Orange  is  pofTefTed  by 
the  natives  ;  French  Guiana,  Old  Cayenne,  or  Equi- 
noftial  France,  extends  from  Cape  Orange,  about 
240  miles  along  the  coaft,  to  the  river  Marani ;  where 
the  Dutch  territory  begins,  and  extends  to  the  mouth 
of  til  ,  Oroonoko. 

Along  the  coaft,  the  land  is  low,  marfhy,  and  fub- 
jedl  to  inundations  in  the  rainy  feafon,  from  a  multi- 
tude of  rivers  which  defcend  from  the  inland  moun- 
tains. Hence  it  is,  that  the  atmofphere  is  fuiFocating, 
hot,  moift,  and  unhealthful,  efpecially  where  the 
woods  have  not  been  cleared  away.  Indeed,  ,the  Eu- 
ropeans are  forced  to  live  in  the  moft  difagreeable  fi- 
tuations,  and  fix  their  colonies  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  amidft  ftinking  marflies,  and  the  putrid  ooze 
of  fait  moraffes,  for  the  convenieiicy  of  exportation 
and  importation. 

•*  Dutch  Guiana  (according  to  an  account  lately 
publiflied  by  a  gentleman  who  refided  feveral  years  at 
Surinam  as  a  phyfician)  was  firft  dif covered  by  Co- 
lumbus in  1498.    It  lies  between  the  7*^  of  north 
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and  the  5"  of  fouth  latitude,  and  between  the  53°  and 
60°  of  longitude  weft  from  London.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  ealt,  by  the  Atlantic  ;  on  the  weft, 
by  the  rivers  Oroonoko  and  Negrce  ;  and  on  the  fouth, 
by  tlit  river  of  Amazons. 

"  It  is  now  divided  between  the  Spaniards,  Dutch, 
French,  and  Portuguefe  ;  but,  except  its  fea-coaft, 
and  lands  adjacent  to  its  rivers,  it  has  hitherto  re- 
mained unknown  to  all  but  its  original  natives ;  and 
even  of  thefe,  it  is  only  the  Dutch  territories  that 
foreigners  have  any  knowledge  of ;  for  thofe  of  the 
Spaniards,  French,  and  Portuguefe,  are  inaccelTible 
to  them. 

"  This  country,  on  account  of  the  diverfity  and  fer- 
tiHty  of  its  foil,  and  of  its  vicinity  to  the  equator, 
which  paffcs  through  it,  aftords  almoft  all  the  pro- 
duclions  of  the  diff"erent  American  countries  between 
the  tropics,  befides  a  variety  peculiar  to  itfelf." 

Dutch  Guiana  was  formerly  the  property  of  the 
EngliiTi,  who  made  fettlements  at  Surinam,  where  a 
kind  of  corrupt  Englifh  is  ftiU  fpoken  by  the  negroes. 
The  Dutch  took  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second; 
and  it  was  ceded  to  them  by  a  treaty  in  1674,  in  ex- 
change for  what  they  had  poffeflcd  in  the  province 
now  called  Neiv  Tork. 

The  land  for  50  miles  up  the  country  from  the  fea- 
coaft  is  flat  ;  and,  during  the  rainy  feafons,  covered 
two  feet  high  with  water.  This  renders  it  inconcei- 
vably fertile,  the  earth j  for  12  inches  deep,  being  a 
ftratum  of  perfedl  manure  :  an  attempt  was  once  made 
to  carry  fome  of  it  to  Batbadoes  ;  but  the  wood-ants 
fo  much  injured  the  veflTel,  that  it  was  never  repeated. 
The  excelfive  richnefs  r.f  the  foil  is  a  difadvantage, 
for  the  canes  are  too  luxuriant  to  make  good  iugar  5 
and  therefore,  during  the  tirft  and  fecond  crop,  are 
converted  into  rum. 

There  are  fome  trees  on  this  part ;  but  they  are 
fmall  and  low,  confifting  chiefly  of  a  fmall  fpecies  of 
palm,  intermixed  with  a  leaf  near  30  feet,  long  and 
three  feet  wide,  which  giows  in  chifters,  called  a 
Tro/tUe ;  and,  at  the  edges  of  running- water,  with 
mangroves. 

Farther  inward  the  country  rifts  ;  and'  the  foil, 
though  llill  fertile,  is  lefs  dulable.  It  is  covered  with 
forefts  of  valuable  timber,  that  are  always  green  ;  and 
there  are  fome  fandy  hills,  though  no  mountains;  in 
the  French  territories,  however,  there  are  mountains, 
•  ccording  to  the  report  of  the  Indians,  for  they  have 
never  been  vifited  by  any  other  people. 

In  this  country  the  heat  is  feldom  difagreeable  : 
the  trade- winds  by  day,  the  land  breezes  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  invariable  length  of  the  nights,  with 
gentle  dews,  refrefh  the  air,  and  render  it  temperate 
and  falubtious.  There  are  two  wet  feafons  and  two 
dry,  of  three  months  each,  in  every  year  ;  and,  du- 
ring more  than  a  month  in  each  wet  feafon,  the  rain 
is  inceffant.  The  dry  feafons  commence  lix  weeks 
before  the  equinoxes,  and  continue  fix  weeks  after. 
The  wet  feafons  are  more  wholeforne  than  the  dry, 
b'ecaufe  the  rains  keep  the  waters  that  cover  the  low 
lands,  next  the  fea,  frelh  and  in  motion  ;  but  during 
the  dry  ieafon  it  ftagnates,  and,  as  it  waftes,  becomes 
putrid,  fending  up  very  unwholefome  exhalations. 
Bloffoms,  green  and  ripe  fruit,  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  fame  tree  in  every  part  of  the  year.    There  arc 
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fome  fine  white  and  red  agates  in  Guiana,  which  re-  Guiana 
main  untouched  ;  and  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  which 
the  Dutch  will  not  fuffer  to  be  wrought. 

The  inhabitants  of  Guiana  are  either  natives,  who 
are  of  a  reddifli  brown  ;  or  negroes  and  Europeans ;  or 
a  mixed  progeny  of  thefe  in  various  combinations. 
The  natives  are  divided  into  diff"erent  tribes,  more  or 
lefs  enlightened  and  poliftied,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
remote  from  the  fettlements  of  the  Europeans.  They 
allow  polygamy,  and  have  no  divifion  of  lands.  The 
men  go  to  war,  hunt,  and  fifh  ;  and  the  women  look 
after  domeftic  concerns,  fpin,  weave  in  their  fafhion, 
and  manage  the  planting  ofcaflava  and  manive,  the  only- 
things  which  in  this  country  are  cultivated  by  the 
natives.  Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows ;  fharp  poi- 
foned  arrows,  blown  through  a  reed,  which  they  ufe 
in  hunting ;  and  clubs  made  of  a  heavy  wood  called 
Iron- wood.  They  eat  the  dead  bodies  of  thofe  that 
are  flain  in  war  ;  and  fell  for  flaves  thofe  they  take 
prifoners  ;  their  wars  being  chiefly  undertaken  to  fur- 
nifh  the  European  plantations.  All  the  different 
tribes  go  naked.  On  particular  occafions  they  wear 
caps  of  feathers  ;  but,  as  cold  is  wholly  unknown,  they 
cover  no  part  but  that  which  diftinguifhes  the  fex. 
They  are  cheerful,  humane,  and  friendly  ;  but  timid, 
except  when  heated  by  liquor,  and  drunkennefs  is  a 
very  common  vice  among  them. 

Their  houfes  confift  of  four  ftakes  fct  up  in  a  qua- 
drangular form,  with  crofs  poles,  bound  together  by 
flit  nibbees,  and  covered  with  the  large  leaves  called 
troalies.  Their  life  is  ambulatory  ;  and  their  houfe, 
which  is  put  up  and  taken  down  in  a  few  hours,  is 
all  they  have  to  carry  with  them.  When  they  remove 
from  place  to  place,  which,  as  they  inhabit  the  banks 
of  rivers,  they  do  by  water  in  fmall  canoes,  a  few 
vefTels  of  clay  made  by  the  women,  a  flat  ftone  on 
which  they  bake  their  bread,  and  a  rough  ftone  on 
which  they  grate  the  roots  of  the  caflava,  a  hammock 
and  a  hatchet,  are  all  their  furniture  and  utenfils  ; 
moft  of  them,  however,  have  a  bit  of  looking-glafs 
framed  in  paper,  and  a  comb. 

Their  poifoned  arrows  arc  made  of  fplinters  of  a 
hard  heavy  wood,  called  cacar'io ;  they  are  about  t2 
inches  long,  and  fomewhat  thicker  than  a  coarfe  knit- 
ting needle  :  one  end  is  formed  into  a  fliarp  point ; 
round  the  other  is  wound  fome  cotton,  to  make  it  fit 
the  bore  of  the.  reed  through  which  it  is  to  be  blown. 
They  will  blow  thefe  arrows  40  yards  with  abfolute 
certainty  of  hitting  the  mark,  and  with  force  enough 
to  draw  blood,  which  is  certain  and  immediate  death. 
Againft  this  poifon  no  antidote  is  known.  The  In- 
dians never  ufe  thefe  poifoned  arrows  in  war,  but  in 
hunting  only,  and  chiefly  againft  the  monkies;  the 
flefli  of  an  animal  thus  killed  may  be  fafely  eaten,  and 
even  the  poifon  itfelf  fwallowed  with  impunity. 

GUIAQUIL,  a  town,  bay,  and  harbour  of  South 
America,  in  Peru,  and  capital  of  an  audience  of  the 
fame  name.    W.  Long.  76.  55.  S.  Lat.  2.  o. 

GUIARA,  a  fea- port  town  of  South  America, 
and  on  the  Caracca  coaft.  The  Englifh  attempted 
to  take  it  in  1739  ^"^  '743  >  '^^'^y  ^^^^^  repulfed 
both  times.    W.  Long.  66.  5'.  N.  Lat.  10.  3-5. 

GUICCIARDINI  (Francifco),  a  celebrated  hi- 
ftorian,  bom  at  Florence  in  1482,  He  profefled  the 
civil  law  with  reputation,  and  was  employed  in  fevc- 
4.  ral 
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ral  embalTies.  Leo  X.  gave  him  the  government  of 
Modena  and  Reggio,  and  Clement  VII.  that  of  Ro- 
magna  and  Bologna.  Guicciaidini  was  alfo  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  pope's  army,  and  diftinguifbed 
hlmfclf  by  his  bravery  on  feveral  occafions ;  but  Paul 
III.  having  taken  from  him  the  government  of  Bo- 
i^ogna,  he  retired  to  Florence,  where  he  was  made 
.  counfellor  of  ftate,  and  was  of  great  fervlce  to  the 
houfe  of  Medicis.  He  at  length  retired  into  the 
-country  to  write  his  hiftory  of  Italy,  which  he  com- 
pofed  in  Italian,  and  which  comprehends  what  paf- 
fed  from  the  year  1494  to  15:32.  This  hiftory  is 
greatly  cfteemed  ;  and  was  continued  by  John  Baptift 
Adriani,  his  friend.    He  died  in  1540. 

GuicciARDiNi  (Lewis),  his  nephew,  compofed  a 
hiftory  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  memoirs  of  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  from  1530  to  1560.  He  wrote 
with  great  fpirit  againft  the  perfecution  of  the  duke 
d'Alva,  for  which  he  imprifoned  him.   Died  in  15B3. 

GUIDES,  in  military  language,  are  ufually  the 
country  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  encamp- 
ment ;  who  give  the  army  intelligence  concerning  the 
country,  the  roads  by  which  they  are  to  march,  and 
the  probable  route  of  the  enemy. 

GUIDI  (Alexander),  an  eminent  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Pavia  in  1650.  Having  a  defire  to  fee  Rome, 
he  there  attraded  the  notice  of  queen  Chriftina  of 
Sweden,  who  retained  him  at  her  court ;  he  befide 
obtained  a  conliderable  benefice  from  pope  Inno- 
cent XI.  and  a  penfion  from  the  duke  of  Parma. 
For  a  good  ofSce  he  did  the  ftate  of  Milan  with  prince 
Eugene,  he  was  enrolled  among  the  nobles  and  de- 
curions  of  that  town  ;  and  died  in  ijiz.  Nature  had 
been  kinder  to  his  intellects  than  to  his  exterior  form  ; 
.his  body  was  fmall  and  crocked,  his  head  was  large, 
and  he  was  blind  of  his  right  eye.  A  coUedtion  of 
his  works  was  publilhed  at  Verona  in  1726. 
GUIDO  Aretin.  See  Aretin. 
GuiDO  (Reni),  an  illuftrious  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Bologna  in  1595.  In  his  early  age  he  was  the 
dirciple^of  Denis  Calvert,  a  Flemifti  mafter  of  good 
reputation  ;  but  afterwards  entered  himfelf  in  the 
I'chool  of  the  Caracci.  He  firft  imitated  Ludo- 
vico  Caracci ;  but  fixed  at  laft  in  a  peculiar  ftyle  of 
bis  own,  that  fecured  him  the  applaufe  of  his  own 
time  and  the  admiration  of  poftcrity.  He  was  much 
'honoured,  and  lived  in  fplendor:  but  an  unhappy  at- 
tachment to  gaming  ruined  his  circumftances  ;  the 
refledion  of  which  brought  on  a  languiftiing  diforder, 
that  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1642.  There  are  feve- 
ral defigns  of  this  great  matter  in  print,  etched  by 
Jhimfelf. 

GUIDON,  a  fort  of  flag  or  ftandard  borne  by  the 
king's' life-guard  ;  being  brosd  at  one  extreme,  and  al- 
moft  pointed  at  the  other,  and  flit  or  divided  into 
two.  The  guidon  is  the  enfign  or  flag  of  a  troop  of 
horfe-guards.    See  Guard. 

Guidon  alfo  denotes  the  officer  who  bears  the  gui- 
don. The  guidon  is  that  in  the  horfe-guards  which 
the  enfign  is  in  the  foot.  The  guidon  of  a  troop  of 
horfe  takes  place  next  below  the  cornet. 

QviDOHs,  gu'ichfies,  or  fchola  a  com- 

,jjany  of  priefts  eftabllflied  by  Charlemagne,  at  Rome, 
40  conduit  and  guide  pilgrims  to  Jerufalem,  to  vifxt 


the  holy  places  :  they  were  alfo  to  aflift  them  in  cafe  Gule; 
they  fell  fick,  and  to  perform  the  laft  offices  to  them  Oullandi™ 
in  cife  they  died.  -y- 

GUIENNE,  the  largeft  province  of  France,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Saintogne,  Angoumois,  and  Li- 
moiln  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Limofin,  Auvergne,  and  Lan- 
guedoc  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Pyrenees,  Lower  Na- 
varre, and  Beam  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  ocean. 
It  is  about  225  miles  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth. 
It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower.  The  Upper 
comprehends  Quercl,  Rouergue,  Armagnac,  the  terri- 
tory of  Comminges,  and  the  county  of  Bigorre.  The 
Lower  contains  Bourdelois,  Perigord,  Agenois,  Con- 
doraols,  Bazadols,  the  Lander,  Proper  Gafcony,  and 
the  diftrift  of  Labour.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the 
Garonne,  the  Adour,  the  Tara,  the  Aveiron,  and  the 
Lot.    Bourdeaux  Is  the  capital  town. 

GUILANDINA,  the  nickartree:  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  In  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  33d  order,  Lomentacets.  The  calyx  Is  monophyl- 
lous  and  falver-ftiaped ;  the  petals,  Inferted  into  the 
neck  of  the  calyx,  nearly  equal.  The  feed-veflel  a  le- 
gumen. 

Species.  I.  The  bonduc,  or  yellow  nickar.  2.  The 
bonducella,  or  gray  nickar.  Thefe  are  climbing  plants, 
natives  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  they  rife  to  the  height 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  :  the  flowers  come  out  at 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks;  and  are  compofed  of  five  con- 
cave yellow  petals.  They  are  fucceeded  by  pods 
about  three  Inches  long  and  two  broad,  clofely  armed 
with  flender  fplnes,  opening  with  two  valves,  each 
inclofing  two  hard  feeds  about  the  fize  of  children^ 
marbles,  of  a  yellowifli  colour.  3.  The  moringa,  or 
morunga  nickar,  is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
and  fome  places  on  the  Malabar  coaft.  It  rifes  to  the 
height  of  25  or  30  feet,  having  flowers  produced  in 
loofe  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  and  com- 
pofed of  an  unequal  number  of  petals. 

Culture  and  Vfes.  Tliefe  plants  being  natives  of 
warm  climates,  require  to  be  kept  through  the  winter 
In  a  ftove  In  this  country.  They  are  propagated  by 
feeds  ;  but  thofe  of  the  firft  fort  are  fo  hard,  that 
unlefs  they  are  foaked  two  or  three  days  in  water  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  the  ground,  or  placed  under 
the  pots  in  the  tan- bed  to  foften  their  covers,  they 
will  remain  for  years  without  vegetating. — The  roots 
of  the  third  fort  are  fcraped  when  young,  and  ufed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar  as  thofe  of 
horfe-radifti  are  in  Europe.  The  wood  dyes  a  beauti- 
ful blue  colour.  It  is  the  ligitum  nephr'it'icum,  or  nephri- 
tic wood,  of  the  difpenfatories  ;  and  is  brought  over  in 
large,  compa6t,  ponderous  pieces,  without:  knots,  of  a 
whitlfh  or  pale  yellow  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  dark 
coloured  or  reddlfti  within  :  the  bark  Is  ufL^ally  rejeft- 
ed.  This  wood  imparts  to  water  or  re£lified  fpirit  a 
deep  tindlure  ;  appearing,  when  placed  between  the 
eye  and  the  light,  of  a  golden  colour  ;  in  other  fitua- 
tions  blue  :  pieces  of  another  wood  are  fometimes  niix- 
ed  with  it,  which  give  only  a  yellow  colour  to  water. 
The  nephritic  wood  has  fcarce  any  fmell,  and  very  lit- 
tle tafte.  It  ftands  recommended  in  difficulty  of  urine, 
r.ephritic  complaints,  and  all  diforders  of  the  kidneys 
and  urinary  palTages ;  and  is  faid  to  have  this  peculiar 
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uild  advantage,  that  it  does  not,  like  the  warmer  diuretics, 
I)  heat  or  offend  the  parts.  Prafiiitioners,  however,  have 
.  jjQj  found  thefe  virtues  warranted  by  experience. 

GUILD,  (from  the  Szxon guiUan,  to  "  pay"),  fxg- 
nifies  a  fraternity  or  company,  becaufe  every  one  was 
gildaret  i.  e.  to  pay  fomething  towards  the  charge 
and  fupport  of  the  company.  As  to  the  original 
of  thefe  guilds  or  companies :  It  was  a  law  among  the 
Saxons,  that  every  freeman  of  fourteen  years  of  age 
fhould  find  fureties  to  keep  the  peace,  or  be  commit- 
ted :  upon  which  certain  neighbours,  confiding  of  ten 
families,  enter  into  an  affociation,  and  became  bound 
for  each  other,  either  to  produce  him  who  committed 
an  oifence,  or  to  make  fatisfaftion  to  the  injured  par- 
ty :  that  they  might  the  better  do  this,  they  raifed  a 
fum  of  money  among  themfelves,  which  they  put  into 
a  common  ftock  ;  and  when  one  of  their  pledges  had 
committed  an  offence,  and  was  fled,  then  the  other  nine 
made  fatisfaftion  out  of  this  flock,  by  payment  of  mo- 
ney, according  to  the  offence.  Becaufe  this  affociation 
confifted  of  ten  families,  it  was  called  a  decennary:  and 
from  hence  came  out  later  kinds  of  fraternities.  But 
as  to  the  precife  time  when  thefe  guilds  had  their  ori- 
gin in  England,  there  is  nothing  of  certainty  to  be 
found  ;  fince  they  were  in  ufe  long  before  any  formal 
licence  was  granted  to  them  for  fuch  meetings.  It 
feems  to  have  been  about  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, fays  Anderfon,  in  his  Hiflory  of  Commerce,  vol.  i. 
p.  70,  that  merchant-guilds,  or  fraternities,  which 
were  afterwards  ftyled  corporations,  came  firfl  into  ge- 
neral ufe  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Mr  Madox,  in  his 
Firma  £urgi,  chap.  i.  §  9.  thinks,  they  were  hardly 
known  to  our  Saxon  progenitors,  and  that  they  might 
be  probably  brought  into  England  by  the  Normans ; 
although  they  do  not  feem  to  have  been  very  nume- 
rous in  thofe  days.  The  French  and  Normans  might 
probably  borrow  them  from  the  free  cities  of  Italy, 
where  trade  and  manufafturcs  were  much  earlier  pro- 
pagated, and  where  pofTibly  fuch  communities  were  firfl 
in  ufe.  Thefe  guilds  are  now  companies  joined  to- 
gether, with  laws  and  orders  made  by  themfelves,  by 
the  licence  of  the  prince. 

Guild,  in  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  is  flill 
ufed  for  a  company  of  merchants,  who  are  freemen  of 
the  borough.    See  Borough. 

Every  royal  borough  has  a  dean  of  guild,  who  is 
the  next  magiftrate  below  the  bailiff.  He  judges  of 
controverfies  among  men  concerning  trade  ;  difputes 
between  inhabitants  touching  buildings,  lights,  water- 
courfes,  and  other  nuifances  ;  calls  courts,  at  which 
his  brethren  of  the  guild  are  bound  to  attend ;  ma- 
nages the  common  flock  of  the  guild ;  and  amerces  and 
coUeAs  fines. 

Guild,  Gild,  or  Geld,  is  alfo  ufed  among  our  anci- 
ent writers,  for  a  compenfation  or  niulA,  for  a  fSult 
committed. 

Guild- Hall,  or  Gild- Hall,  the  great  court  of  judi- 
cature for  the  city  of  London.  In  it  are  kept  the 
mayor's  court,  the  fheriff's  court,  the  court  of  huft- 
ings,  court  of  confcience,  court  of  common  council, 
chamberlain's  court,  &c.  Here  alfo  the  judges  fit 
upon  niji priusy  &c. 

GUILDFORD,  or  Guldeford,  a  borough-town 
of  Surry,  fituated  on  the  river  Wye,  thirty-one  miles 
fouth-wefl  of  London.    Near  it  are  the  ruinous  waUs 
Vot.  VIII.  Part  L 
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of  an  old  caflle,  this  having  been  in  the  Saxon  times  Guildford 
a  royal  villa,  where  many  of  our  kings  ufed  to  pafs  the  !' 
feftivals.  Here  is  a  corporation  confiding  of  a  mayor,  ^"'"c^-  ^ 
recorder,  alderman,  &c.  which  fent  members  to  parlia- 
ment ever  fince  parliament  had  a  being.  The  great 
road  from  London  to  Chichcfter  and  Portfmouth  lies 
through  this  town,  which  has  always  been  famous  for 
good  inns,  the  cleancft  of  linen,  and  other  excellent 
accommodations  ;  and  the  aflizes  are  often  held  here. 
'  Its  manufaftory  formerly  was  cloth,  of  which  there  are' 
ftill  fome  fmall  remains.  Here  is  a  fchool  founded  by 
king  Edward  VI.  alfo  an  alrafhoufe  endowed  with 
lands  worth  300 1.  a-year,  of  which  icol.  to  be  em- 
ployed in  fetting  the  poor  at  work,  and  the  other  200!. 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  mafler,  \  2  brethren,  and  8 
fitters,  who  are  to  have  2s.  6d.  a- week.  There  are, 
befides,  two  charity  fchools  for  30  boys  and  20  girls. 
There  were  three  churches  in  this  town,  but  one  of 
them  fell  down  in  April  1740.  There  is  a  fine  circu- 
lar courfe  for  horfe- matches,  which  begin  when  the 
Newmarket  races  are  ended.  King  William  III.  found- 
ed a  plate  of  too  guineas  to  be  run  for  here  every  May, 
and  ufed  to  honour  the  race  with  his  prefence,  as  did 
once  king  George  I.  The  river  Wey  is  made  navigable 
to  the  town,  and  by  it  a  great  quantity  of  timber  is 
carried  to  London,  not  only  from  this  neighbourhood, 
but  from  Suffex  and  Hampfhire  woods,  above  30  miles 
off,  from  whence  it  is  brought  hither  in  the  fummer  by 
land  carriage.  This  navigation  is  alfo  of  great  fupport 
to  Farnham  market,  corn  bought  there  being  brought 
to  the  mills  On  this  river  within  feven  miles  diftance, 
and,  after  being  ground  and  dreffed,  is  fent  down  in 
barges  to  London.  The  road  from  hence  to  Farnham 
is  very  remarkable,  for  it  runs  along  upon  the  ridge  of 
a  high  chalky  hill,  called  St  Catharine's,  no  wider  thati 
the  road  itfelf,  from  whence  there  is  an  extenfive  pro- 
fped,  viz.  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.  over  Bagfhot-Heath, 
and  the  other  way  into  Suffex,  and  aimoft  to  the 
South  Dovvns.  The  town  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament ;  and  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  North  family. 
GUILLEMOT,  in  ornithology.  See  Colymbus. 
GUILLIM,  (John),  of  Welfh  cxtradtion,  was  born 
in  Hercfordfhire,  about  the  year  1565.  Having 
completed  his  education  at  Brazen- nofe  college,  Ox- 
ford, he  became  a  member  of  the  college  of  arms  in 
London  ;  and  was  made  rouge  croix  piirfiiivdnt,  in 
which  pott  he  died  in  1621.  He  publiilied,  in  i6io, 
a  celebrated  work,  intitled  the  Dij'play  of  Heraldry, 
folio,  which  has  gone  through  many  editions.  To  the 
fifth,  which  came  out  in  1679,  was  added  A  treatife 
of  honour  civil  and  military,  by  captain  John  Loggan. 

GUINEA,  a  large  traft  of  country  lying  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  extends  along  the 
coaft  three  or  four  thoufand  miles,  beginning  at  the 
river  Senegal,  fituated  about  the  17th  degree  of  north 
latitude  (being  the  neareft  part  of  Guinea  as  well  to 
Europe  as  to  North  America).  From  that  river  to  the 
river  Gambia,  and  in  a  foutherly  courfe  to  Cape  Sierra 
Leona,  is  comprehended  a  coaft  of  about  700  miles  ; 
being  the  fame  tradt  for  which  Queen  Elizabeth  grant- 
ed charters  to  the  firft  traders  to  that  coaft.  From 
Sierra  Leona,  the  land  of  Guinea  takes  a  turn  to  the 
eaftward,  extending  that  courfe  about  1500  miles,  in- 
cluding thofe  feveral  divifions  known  by  the  names  of  the 
Grain  Coajl,  the  Ivory  Coaji,  the  Gold  Coajl,  and  the 
Y  Slave 
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Stivoe  Conjl,  with  the  lafge  kingdom  of  Benin.  From 
^  thence  the  land  niaa  fouthwaid  along  the  coaft  about 
1200  miles,  which  contains  the  kingdoms  of  Cwi^o 
and  Jngola;  where  the  trade  for  flaves  ends.  From 
which  to  the  fouthermoft  cape  of  Africa,  called  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  country  is  fettled  by  CafFres 
and  Hottentots,  wiio  have  never  been  concerned  in 
the  making  or  ftUing  flaves. 

I.  Of  the  parts  which  are  above  mentioned,  the  firft 
18  that  fitiiated  on  the  great  nver  Senegal,  which  is 
faid  to  be  navijrahle  more  than  1000  miles,  and  is  by 
travellers  defcribed  to  be  very  agreeable  and  fruitful. 
Mr  Brue,  principal  failor  for  the  French  African 
company,  wlio  hved  16  years  in  that  country,  after 
defer ibing  its  fruitful nefs  and  plenty  near  the  fea, 
adds  *,  '*  The  farther  you  gti  ft-om  the  fea,  the  coun- 
try on  the  river  feems  the  more  fmitful  and  well  im- 
proved, abounding  with  Indian  corn,  pnlfe,  fruit,  €cc. 
Here  are  vail  meadows,  which  feed  large  berds  of 
great  and  fmall  cattle,  and  poultry  numerous :  the 
villages  that  lie  thick  on  the  river,  {how  the  country 
is  well  peopled."    The  fame  author,  in  the  account  of 
a  voyage  he  made  up  the  river  Gambia,  the  mouth  of 
which  lies  about  300  miles  fouth  of  the  Senegal,  and 
is  navigable  about  600  miles  up  the  country,  fays, 
•*  that  he  was  furprized  to  fee  the  land  fo  well  culti- 
vated ;  fcarce  a  fpot  lay  unimproved  ;  the  low  lands 
divided  by  fmall  canals  were  all  fovved  vi^th  rice,  &c. 
the  higher  ground  planted  with  millet,  Indian  com, 
and  jxafc  of  different  fovts  ;    their  beef  excellent ; 
poultry  plenty  and  very  cheap,  as  well  as  all  other 
tieceffaries  of  life."    Mr  Moor,  who  was  feut  from 
England  about  the  year  173^,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
African  company,  and  reiided  at  James  Fort  on  the 
river  Gambia,  or  in  other  fia<ftories  on  that  river,  about 
five  years,  coniirms  the  above  account  of  the  fruitful- 
nefs  of  the  country.    Captain  Smith,  who  was  fent  in 
the  year  1726  by  the  African  company  to  furvey  their 
fettlements  throughout  the  whole  coaft  of  Guinea, 
to  faysf,  "  the  country  about  the  Gambia  is  pleafant  and 
fruitful ;  provifions  of  all  kinds  being  plenty  and  ex- 
ceeding cheap."    The  country  on  and  between  the 
two  above  mentioned  rivers  is  large  and  extenfive,  in- 
habited principally  by  thofe  three  Negro  nations  known 
by  the  name  of  Jalofs,  FvUs,  and  Mandingos.  The 
Jalofs  polfefs  the  middle  of  the  country.    The  Fulis 
principal  fettlement  is  on  both  fides  of  the  Senegal : 
great  numbers  of  thefe  people  are  alfo  mixed  with  the 
Mandingos ;  which  laft  are  mottly  fettled  on  both 
fides  the  Gambia.    The  government  of  the  Jalofs  is 
reprefented  as  under  a  better  regulation  than  can  be 
expefted  from  the  common  opinion  we  entertain  of 
the  negroes.     We  are  told  in  Aftley's  Colleftion, 
"  That  the  king  has  under  him  feveral  minitters  of 
Sate,  who  affilt  him  in  the  exercife  of  juftice.  The 
grand  Jcrafo  is  the  chief  juftice  through  all  the 
Iting's  dominions,  and  goes  in  circuit  from  time  to 
^ime  to  hear  complaints  and  determine  controverfies. 
The  king's  treafurer  exercifes  the  fame  employment, 
and  has  under  him  alkairs,  who  are  governors  of  towns 
or  villages.    That  the  kondl,  or  viceroy,  goes  the  cir- 
cuit with  the  chief  juftice,  both  to  hear  caufes  and  in- 
fpeft  into  the  behaviour  of  the  alkadi,  or  chief  ma- 
giftrate  of  every  village  in  their  feveral  diftri£ls."  Vaf- 
concclas,  an  author  mentioned  in  the  Colledion,  fays, 


"  tbe  ancientcft  are  preferred  to  be  the  prince*-?  ct>itn-  Gui-ie*. 
fcllors,  who  keep  always  about  his  pcrfon ;  and  the  — — y— • 
men  of  raoft  judgment  aiid  experience  arc  the  judges.** 
The  Fulis  are  fettled  on  both  fides  of  the  river  Sene- 
gal :  their  country,  which  is  very  fruitful  and  popu- 
lous, extends  near  400  miles  from  eaft  to  weft.  Tiiey 
are  generally  of  a  deep  tawny  complexion,  appearing- 
to  bear  fome  affinity  to  the  Moors,  whofe  country 
they  join  on  the  north :  they  are  good  formers,  and 
make  great  harveil  of  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  8cc.  and 
breed  great  numbers  of  cattle  of  all  kinds.  But  the 
moft  particular  account  ^S'«  htive  of  thefe  people  is 
from  Moore,  who  fays  *,  *'  Some  of  tbefe  Fuli  blacks,  *  Tr.^r  -'f 
who  dwell  on  both  fides  the  river  Gambia,  are  in  Tub- 
jection  to  the  Mandingos,  amongft  whom  they  dwell, ■^'^'^''^ 
having  been  pix)bably  driven  out  of  their  country  by  p.  [^^^ 
war  or  famine.  They  have  chiefs  of  their  own,  who 
rule  with  much  moderation.  Few  of  them  will  drink 
brandy,  or  any  thing  ftronger  than  water  and  fngar, 
being  ftrift  Mahometans.  Their  form  of  government 
goes  on  eafy,  becaufs  the  people  are  of  a  good  quiet 
difpoljtion,  and  io  well  inftru'fted  in  what  is  i-ight,  that 
a  man  who  does  ill  is  the  abomination  of  all,  and  none 
will  fupport  him  againik  the  chief.  In  thefe  countries 
the  natives  are  not  covetous  of  land,  defuiiig  no  more 
than  what  they  ufe  ;  and  as  they  do  not  plough  with 
horfes  and  cattle,  tliey  can  afe  but  very  little  ;  there- 
fore the  kings  are  willing  to  give  the  Fulis  leave  to 
live  in  their  country,  and  cultivate  their  lands.  If  any 
of  their  people  are  known  to  be  made  fl'dves,  all  the 
Fuli-s  will  join  to  redeem  them  ;  they  alfo  fupport  the 
old,  the  blind,  and  lame,  amongft  themfelves  ;  and  as 
far  as  their  abilities  go,  they  fupply  the  neceffilics  of 
the  Mandingos,  great  numbers  of  whom  they  have 
maintained  in  famine."  The  author,  from  his  own 
cbfervations,  fays,  "  They  were  rarely  angry,  and 
that  he  never  heard  them  abufe  one  another." 

The  Mandingos  are  faid  by  Mr  Brue  before  men- 
tioned, "  to  be  the  moft  numerous  nation  on  the- 
Gambia,  befides  which,  numbers  of  them  are  difperfcd 
over  all  thefe  countries ;  being  the  moft  rigid  Maho- 
metans amongft  the  negroes,  they  drink  neither  wine 
nor  brandy,  and  are  politer  than  the  other  negroes. 
The  chief  of  the  trade  goes  through  ttieir  hands. 
Many  are  induftrious  and  laborious,  keeping  their 
ground  well  cultivated,  and  breeding  a  good  ftock  of 
cattle  \.  Every  town  has  an  alkadi,  or  governor,  ^  ^y?/^y 
who  has  great  power  ;  for  moft  of  them  having  two  ColUSi. 
common  fields  of  clear  ground,  one  for  corn,  and  the  P'  i9^» 
other  for  rice,  the  alkadi  appoints  the  labour  of  all 
the  people.  .  The  men  work  the  corn  ground,  and 
the  women  and  girls  the  rice  ground  ;  and  as  they  all 
equally  labour,  fo  he  equally  divides  the  corn  amongffc 
them  ;  and  in  cafe  any  are  in  want,  the  others  fupply 
them.  This  alkadi  decides  all  quarrels,  and  has  the 
fir  ft  voice  in  all  conferences  in  town  affairs."  Some 
of  thefe  Mandingos,  who  are  fettled  at  Galem,  far  up 
the  river  Senegal,  can  read  and  write  Arabic  tolerably 
and  are  a  good  hofpitable  people,  who  carry  on  a 
trade  with  the  inland  nations.  "  They  are  extremely 
populous  in  thofe  parts,  their  wontien  being  fruitful, 
and  they  not  fuffering  any  perfon  amongft  them,  but 
fuch  as  are  guilty  of  crimes,  to  be  made  flaves."  We 
are  told  from  Jobfon,  That  the  Mahometan  Ne- 
groes fay  their  prayers  thrice  a  day.    Each  village 
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ea.  lias  a  prieft  who  calls  them  to  their  duty.  It  is  fur- 
prizing  (fays  the  author),  as  well  as  commendable,  to 
fee  the  raodefty,  attention,  and  reverence  they  obferve 
during  their  worfhip.  He  afked  fome  of  their  priefls 
the  purport  of  their  prayers  and  ceremonies  ;  their 
anfwer  always  was,  "  that  they  adored  God  by  pro- 
ftrating  themfelves  before  hina ;  that  by  humbling 
themfclvea,  they  acknowleged  their  own  infignificancy, 
and  farther  intreated  him  to  forgive  their  faults,  and 
to  grant  them  all  good  and  necefiary  things,  as  well 
as  deliverance  from  evil."  Jobfon  takes  notice  of  fe- 
vtral  good  qualities  in  thefe  negro  priefts,  particular- 
ly -their  great  fobriety.  They  gain  their  livelihood  by 
keeping  fchool  fur  the  education  of  the  children.  The 
boys  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  They  not  only 
teach  fchool,  but  rove  about  the  country,  teaching 
and  inftrufting,  for  which  the  v/hole  country  is  open 
to  them  ;  and  they  have  a  free  courfe  through  all 
places,  though  the  kings  may  be  at  war  with  one  an- 
other. 

The  three  fore-mentioned  nations  pradlife  feveral 
trades,  as  fniiths,  potters,  faddlers,  and  weavers.  Their 
fmiths  particularly  work  neatly  in  gold  and  filver,  and 
make  knives,  hatchets, refeping  hooks,  fpades,  and  fhares 
to  cut  iron.  Sec.  Their  potters  make  neat  tobacco 
pipes,  and  pots  to  boil  their  food.  Some  authors  fay 
that  w  eaving  is  their  principal  trade  :  this  is  done  by 
the  women  and  girls,  who  fpin  and  weave  very  fine 
cotton  cloth,  which  they  dye  blue  or  black.  Moore 
fays,  the  Jalofs  particularly  make  great  quantities  of 
the  cotton  cloth  ;  their  pieces  are  generally  27  yards' 
long,  and  about  nine  inches  broad,  their  looms  being 
very  narrow  ;  thefe  they  few  neatly  together,  fo  as  to 
fupply  the  ufe  of  broad  cloth. 

It  was  in  thefe  parts  of  Guinea  that  M,  Adanfon, 
correfpondent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  was  employed  from  the  year  1749  to  the  year 
1753,  wholly  in  making  natural  and  philofophical  ob- 
fctvations  on  the  country  about  the  rivers  Senegal  and 
Gambia.  Speaking  of  the  great  heats  in  Senegal,  he 
e  fo  fays:};,  *'  it  is  to  them  that  they  are  partly  indebted  for 
,&c.  the  fertility  of  their  lands;  which  is  fo  great,  that, 
with  httle  labour  and  care,  there  is  no  fruit  nor  grain 
but  grows  in  great  plenty." 

.  Of  the  foil  on  the  Gambia,  he  fays,  •*  it  is  rich  and 
deep,  and  amazingly  fertile  ;  it  produces  fpontaneouf- 
ly,  and  almoft  witliout  cultivation,  all  the  neceffaries 
of  life,  grain,  fruit,  herbs,  and  roots.  Everything 
matures  to  perfection,  and  is  excellent  in  its  kind." 
Gne  thing  which  always  furprized  him,  was  the  pro- 
digious rapidity  with  which  the  fap  of  trees  repairs 
any  lofs  they  may  happen  to  fuftain  in  that  country; 
"  And  I  was  never  (fays  he)  more  aftoni(hed.  than 
when  landing  four  days  after  the  locufts  had  devoured 
all  the  fruits  and  leaves,  and  even  the  buds  of  the  trees, 
to  find  the  tvecs  covered  with  new  leaves,  and  they 
did  not  feem  to  me  to  have  fuffered  much."  *♦  It  was 
then  (fays  the  fame  author)  the  fifh  feafon  ;  you 
might  fee  them  in  flioals  approaching  towards  land. 
Some  of  tbofe  flioals  were  50  fathoms  fquare,  and  the 
fifb  crowced  together  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  roll  up- 
on one  another,  without  being  able  to  fwim.  As  foon 
as  the  negroes  perceive  them  coming  towards  land, 
thty  jump  into  the  water  with  a  baflcet  in  one  hand, 
arid  lv.im  with  the  other.    They  need  only  to  plunge 


and  to  lift  up  their  balket,  and  they  are  fure  to  return  Guinea, 
loaded  with  fifh."  Speaking  of  the  appearance  of  the  v "  " 
country,  and  of  the  difpofition  of  the  people,  he  fays, 
"  which  way  foever  I  turned  mine  eyes  on  this  plea- 
fant  fpot,  I  beheld  a  perfeA  image  of  pure  nature ; 
an  agreeable  folitude,  bounded  on  every  fide  byxJiarm- 
ing  landfcapves  ;  the  rural  fituatioa  of  cottages  in  the 
midft  of  trees  ;  the  eafe  and  indolence  of  the  negroes, 
reclined  under  the  fhade  of  their  fpreading  foliage ; 
the  iiraplicity  of  their  drefs  and  manners  ;  the  whole 
revived  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  our  firft  parents,  and  I 
feemed  to  contemplate  the  world  in  its  primitive  ftate. 
They  are,  generally  fpeaking,  very  good-natured,  foci- 
able,  and  obliging.  I  was  not  a  little  pleafed  with  this 
my  firft  reception  ;  it  convinced  me,  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  confiderable  abatement  made  in  the  accounts  I 
had  read  and  heard  every  where  of  the  favage  charac- 
ter of  the  Africans.  I  obferved,  both  in  the  negroes  and 
moors  great  humanity  and  fociablenefs,  which  gave  mc 
ftrong  hopes  that  I  fhould  be  very  fafe  amongft  them, 
and  meet  with  the  fuccefs  I  defired  in  my  inquiries  af- 
ter the  curiofities  of  the  country."  He  was  agreeably 
amufed  with  the  converfation  of  the  negroes,  their 
fables,  dialogues,  and  witty  ftories  with  which  they 
entertain  each  other  alternately,  according  to  their 
cuftom.  Speaking  of  the  remarks  which  the  nativea 
made  to  him  with  relation  to  the  ftars  and  planets, 
he  fays,  **  it  is  amazing,  that  fuch  a  rude  and  illiterate 
people  fhould  reafon  fo  pertinently  in  regard  to  thofe 
heavenly  bodies  ;  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  but  that 
with  proper  inftruments,  and  a  good  will,  they  would 
become  excellent  allronomers  " 

2.  That  part  of  Guinea  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Grain  and  Ivory  Coajl  extends  about  500  miles.  The 
foil  is  faid  to  be  in  general  fertile,  producing  abund- 
ance of  rice  and  roots  ;  indigo  and  cotton  thrive  with- 
out cultivation,  and  tobacco  would  be  excellent  if 
carefully  manufaftured ;  they  have  fiih  in  plenty ; 
their  flocks  greatly  increafe;  and  their  trees  are  loaded 
with  fruit.  Tiicy  make  a  cotton  cloth,  which  fells 
well  on  the  coaft.  In  a  word,  the  country  is  rich,  and 
the  commerce  advantageous,  and  might  be  greatly  aug- 
mented by  fuch  as  would  cultivate  the  friendfliip  of  the 
natives.  Thefe  are  reprefented  by  fome  writers  as  a 
ludc,  treacherous  people  ;  whilfl;  feveral  other  authors 
of  credit  give  them  a  very  different  charafter,  de- 
fcribing  them  as  fenfible,  courteous,  and  tlie  faireft 
traders  on  the  coafl:  of  Guinea.  In  the  Colledlion,  they 
are  faid  f  to  be  averfe  to  drinking  to  «r-:efs,  and  fuch  ^  VoI.JI 
as  do  are  feverely  punifiied  by  the  king's  order,  p.  560. 
On  inquiry  why  there  is  fuch  a  difagreemeut  in  the 
character  give^i  of  thefe  people,  it  appears,  that  though 
they  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  kind  to  flirangers, 
with  whom  they  are  fond  of  trading,  yet  the  frequent 
injuries  done  them  by  Europeans  have  occafioned  their 
being  fufpicious  and  (hy:  the  fame  caufe.  has  been 
the  occafion  of  the  ill  treatment  they  have  fometimes 
given  to  innocent  ftrangers,  who  have  attempted  to 
trade  with  them.  As  the  Europeans  have  no  fettle- 
ment  on  this  part  of  Guinea,  the  trade  is  carried  on  by 
fignals  from  the  fliips,  on  the  appearance  of  which  the 
natives  ufually  come  on  board  in  their  canoes,  bring- 
ing their  gold-duft,  ivory,  &c.  which  has  given  oppor- 
tunity to  fome  villanous  Europeans  to  carry  them  off 
with  their  effe^^s,  or  retain  them  on  board  till  a  ran-  , 
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Gninea  fom  Is  paid.  It  is  noted  by  forac,  that  fince  the  Eu- 
ropean  voyagers  have  carried  away  fcvcral  of  thefe 
people,  their  irivltruft  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  prevail  on  them  to  conie  on  board.  Smith  remarks, 
As  we  paft  along  this  coaft,  we  very  often  lay  be- 
fore a  town,  and  fired  a  gun  for  the  natives  to  come 
off ;  but  no  foul  came  near  us  :  at  length  we  learnt  by 
fqme  (hips  that  were  trading  down  the  coaft,  that  the 
natives  came  feldom  on  board  an  Englifh  (hip,  for  fear 
of  being  detained  or  carried  off :  yet  at  lall  fome  ven- 
tured on  board  ;  but  if  thefe  chanced  to  fpy  any  arms, 
they  would  all  immediately  take  to  their  canoes,  and 
make  the  bell  of  their  way  home..  They  had  then  in 
their  pofTeffion  one  Benjamin  Crofs,  the  mate  of  an 
^  Englifh  veffel,  who  was  detained  by  them  to  make  re- 
prifals  for  fome  of  their  men,  who  had  formerly  been 
carried  away  by  fome  EngHlh  veffel."  In  the  Collec- 
tion we  are  told,  "  This  villanous  cuftom  is  too  often 
pradlifed,  chiefly  by  the  Briftol  and  Liverpool  fliips, 
and  is  a  great  detriment  to  the  flavt  trade  on  the  wind- 
i  De/lri/itton  ward  coail."  John  Snock,  mentioned  in  Bofman  J, 
of  Guinea,  when  ou  the  coaft,  wrote,  "  We  caft  anchor,  but  not 
one  negro  coming  onboard,  I  went  on  fhore;  and  after 
having  ftaid  a  while  on  the  ftrand,  fome  negroes  came 
to  me  ;  and  being  defirous  to  be  informed  why  they 
did  not  come  on  board,  I  was  anfwered,  that  about 
two  months  before,  the  Englifh  had  been  there  with 
two  large  veffels,  and  had  ravaged  the  country,  de- 
ft;royed  all  their  canoes,  plundered  their  houfes,  and  car- 
ried olf  fome  of  their  people,  upon  which  the  remain- 
der fled  to  the  inland  country,  where  mofl  of  them 
were  at  that  time  ;  fo  that  there  being  not  much  to  be 
done  by  us,  we  were  obliged  to  return  on  board.  When 
I  inquired  after  their  wars  with  other  countries,  they 
told  me  they  were  not  often  troubled  with  them  ;  but 
if  any  difference  happened,  they  chofe  rather  to  end 
the  difpute  amicably  than  to  come  to  arms.f '  He 
found  the  inhabitants  civil  and  good-natured.  Speak- 
ing of  the  king  of  Rio  Scftro,  lower  down  the  coaft, 
he  fays,  "  He  was  a  very  agreeable,  obliging  man  ; 
and  all  his  fubjects  are  civil,  as  well  as  very  labori- 
ous in  agriculture  and  the  purfults  of  trade."  Mar- 
chais  \  fays,  "  That  though  the  country  is  very  po- 
pulous, yet  none  of  the  natives  (except  criminals)  are 
fold  for  flaves  "  Vaillant  never  heard  of  any  fettle- 
ment  being  made  by  the  Europeans  on  this  part  of 
Guinea;  and  Smith  remarks^,  "That  thefe  coafts, 
which  are  divided  into  feveral  little  kingdoms,  and 
have  feldom  any  wars,  is  the  leafon  the  flave  trade  is 
not  fo  good  here  as  on  the  Gold  and  Slave  Coaft, 
where  the  Europeans  have  feveral  forts  and  factories." 
A  plain  evidence  this,  that  it  is  the  intercourfe  with 
the  Europeans,  and  their  fettlements  on  the  coaft, 
•which  gives  life  to  the  flave  trade. 

3.  Next  adjoining  to  the  Ivory  Coaft  are  thofe  called 
the  Gold  Coajt  and  the  Sla'vt  Coaft;  authors  are  not 
agreed  about  their  bounds,  but  their  extent  together 
along  the  coaft  may  be  about  500  miles.  And  as 
the  policy,  produce,  and  economy  of  thefe  two  king- 
doms of  Guinea  are  much  the  fame,  they  fhall  be  de- 
fpribed  together. 

Heie  the  Europeans  have  the  greateft  number  of 
forts  andfaftories;  from  whence,  by  means  of  the  ne- 
gro faftors,  a  trade  is  carried  on  above"  700  miles  back 
in. the  inland  country;  whereby  great  numbers  of  Havts 
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are  procured,  as  well  by  means  of  the  wars  which  arife  Guinea, 
amongft  the  negroes,  or  are  fomented  by  the  Eu-  ""^ 
ropeans,  as  thofc  brought  from  the  back  country. 
Here  we  find  the  natives  more  reconciled  to  the 
European  manners  and  trade ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
much  more  inured  to  war,  and  ready  to  affift  the  Euro- 
pean traders  in  procuring  loadings  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  vefTcls  which  come  yearly  on  thofe  coafts  for 
flaves.  This  part  of  Guinea  is  agreed  by  hiflorians  to 
be,  in  general,  extraordinary  fruitful  and  agreeable  ; 
producing  (according  to  the  difference  of  the  foil) 
vaft  quantities  of  rice  and  other  grain,  plenty  of  fruit 
and  roots,  palm  wine  and  oil,  and  fifh  in  great  abun- 
dance, with  much  tame  and  wild  cattle.  Bofman, 
principal  faftor  for  the  Dutch  at  D'Elmina,  fpeaking 
of  the  country  of  Axim,  which  is  fituated  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  fays,  "  The  negro  in- 
habitants are  generally  very  rich,  driving  a  great  trade 
with  the  Europeans  for  gold  :  That  they  are  induftri- 
oufly  employed  either  in  trade,  fifhing,  or  agriculture  ; 
but  chiefly  in  the  culture  of  rice,  which  grows  here 
in  an  incredible  abundance,  and  is  tranfported  hence 
all  over  the  Gold  Coaft  :  the  inhabitants,  in  lieu,  re- 
turning full  fraught  with  millet,  jamms,  potatoes,  and 
palm  oil."  The  fame  author,  fpeaking  of  the  country 
of  Ante,  fays,  *♦  This  country,  as  well  as  the  Gold 
Coaft,  abounds  with  hills,  enriched  with  extraordinary 
high  and  beautiful  trees  ;  its  vallsys,  betwixt  the  hills, 
are  wide  and  extenfive,  producing  in  great  abundance 
very  good  rice,  millet,  jamms,  potatoes,  arid  other 
ft  uits,  all  good  in  their  kind."  He  adds,  In  fliort, 
it  is  a  land  that  yields  its  manurers  as  plentiful  a  crop 
as  they  can  wifh,  with  great  quantities  of  palm  wine 
and  oil,  befides  being  well  furnifhed  with  all  forts  of 
tame  as  well  as  wildbeafts;  but  that  the  laft  fatal  wars 
had  reduced  It  to  a  miferable  condition,  andftripped  it 
of  moft  of  its  inhabitants.'^  The  adjoining  country 
of  Fctu,  he  fays,  "  was  formerly  fo  powerful  and  po- 
pulous, that  it  ftruck  tenor  into  all  the  neighbouring 
nations ;  but  it  is  at  prefent  fo  drained  by  continual 
wars,  that  it  Is  entirely  ruined  ;  there  does  not  remain 
inhabitants  fufhcient  to  till  the  country,  though  it  is 
fo  fruitful  and  pleafant  that  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
country  of  Ante  juft  before  defcribed;  frequently  (fays 
our  author),  when  walking  through  it  before  the  laft 
war,  I  have  feen  it  abound  with  fine  well  built  and  po- 
pulous towns,  agreeably  enriched  with  vaft  quantities 
of  corn,  cattle,  palm  wine,  and  oil.  The  inhabitants  all 
applying  themfelves  without  any  diftinftion  to  agricul- 
ture ;  fome  fow  corn,  others  prefs  oil,  and  draw  wine  from 
palm  trees,  with  both  which  it  is  plentifully  ftored." 

Smith  gives  much  the  fame  account  of  the  before 
mentioned  parts  of  the  Gold  Coaft ;  and  adds,  *'  the 
country  about  D'Elmina  and  Cape  Coaft  is  much  the 
fame  for  beauty  and  goodnefs,  but  more  populous  ;  and 
the  nearer  we  come  towards  the  Slave  Coaft,  the  more 
delightful  and  rich  all  the  countries  are,  producing  all 
forts  of  trees,  fruits,  roots,  and  herbs,  that  grow  with- 
in the  torrid  zone."    Barbot  alfo  remarks  *,  with  re-  •  Barhai 
fpe£t  to  the  countries  of  Ante  and  Adom,  "  That  \.\it  Defcript 
foil  is  very  good  and  fruitful  in  cor;i  and  other  pro-^^"'"* 
duce;  v/hicb  it  affords  in  fuch  plenty,  that  befides  what^'^"^^* 
ferves  for  their  own  ufe,  they  always  export  great 
quantities  for  fale  :  they  have  a  competent  number  of 
cattle,  both  tame  and  wild,  and  the  rivers  abundantly- 
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'©ulnea.  ftored  with  fifh ;  fo  that  nothing  is  wanting  for  the  fup- 
port  of  life>  and  to  make  it  eafy."  In  the  ColleAion 
It  is  faid  '*  That  the  inland  people  on  that  part  of  the 
coait  employ  themfelves  in  tillage  and  trade,  and  fup- 
ply  the  market  with  corn,  fruit,  and  palm  wine ;  the 
country  producing  fuch  vad  plenty  of  Indian  corn, 
that  abundance  is  daily  exported,  as  well  by  Euro- 
ropeans  as  blacks  rcforting  thither  from  other  part8." 
Thek  inland  people  are  faid  to  live  in  great  union 
and  friendihip,  bting  generally  well  tempered,  civil, 
and  tradable  ;  not  apt"  to  (hed  human  blood,  except 
when  much  provoked  ;  and  ready  to  affift  one  ano- 
ther. In  the  CoUedion  it  Is  faid,  '*  That  the  liih- 
rng  bufinufs  is  elteemed  on  ti'.c  Gold  Ccaft  next  to  tra- 
ding ;  that  thofe  who  profefs  it  are  more  numerous 
than  thofe  of  other  employments.  That  the  greatefl 
number  of  thefe  are  at  Kommcndo,  Mina,  and  Kor- 
mantin  ;  from  t  ach  of  which  places,  there  go  out  every 
morning  (Tuefday  excepted,  which  is  the  Fetifh  day, 
or  day  of  rell)  five,  fix,  and  fometimes  eight  hundred 
canoes,  from  13  to  14  feet  long,  which  fpread  them- 
felves two  leagues  at  fea,  each  fifherman  carrying  in  his 
canoe  a  fword,  with  bread,  water,  and  a  little  fire  on 
a  large  ftonc  to  roail  fiih.  Thua  they  labour  till  noon, 
when  the  fea  breeze  blowing  frefh,  they  return  on  the 
fhore,  generally  laden  with  fifn ;  a  quantity  of  which 
the  inland  inhabitants  come  down  to  buy,  which  they 
fell  again  at  tlic  country  markets." 

Smith  fays,  "  The  country  about  Acra,  where  the 
Engliih  and  Dutch  have  each  a  Itrong  fort,  is  very  de- 
lightful, and  the  natives  courteous  and  civil  to  ftran- 
gcrs."  He  adds,  "  That  this  place  feldom  fails  of  an 
extraordinary  good  trade  from  the  inland  country,  e- 
fpecially  for  flaves,  whereof  feveral  are  fuppofed  to 
come  from  very  remote  parts,  becaufe  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  a  Malayan  or  two  amongft  a  parcel  of 
other  flaves  :  The  Malaya  people  are  generally  natives 
of  Malacca,  in  the  Ea(l  Indies,  fituated  feveral  thoufand 
miles  from  the  Gold  Coall."  They  differ  very  much 
from  the  Guinea  negroes,  being  of  a  tawny  com- 
plexion, with  long  black  hair. 

Moft  parts  of  the  flave  coafts  are  reprefented  as  e- 
qually  fertile  and  pleafant  with  the  gold  coait.  The 
kingdom  of  Whidah  has  been  particularly  noted  by 
travelkrs.  Smith  and  Bofman  agree,  "  That  it  is  one 
of  the  molt  delightful  countries  in  the  world.  The 
great  number  and  variety  of  tall,  beautiful,  and  fliady 
trees,  which  feem  planted  in  groves;  the  verdant  fields 
every  where  cultivated,  and  no  otherwife  divided  than 
by  thofe  groves,  and  in  fome  places  a  fmall  foot-path, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  villages,  contribute 
to  afford  the  molt  delightful  profpe'ft  ;  the  whole  coun- 
try being  a  fine,  eafy,  and  almott  imperceptible  afcent 
for  the  fpace  of  40  or  50  miles  from  the  fea.  That  the 
farther  you  go  from  the  fea,  the  more  beautiful  and  po- 
pulous the  country  appears.  That  the  natives  were  kind 
andobliging,  and  fo  Induftrlous,  that  no  place  which  was 
thought  fertile  could  efcape  being  planted,  even  within 
the  hedges  which  inelofe  their  villages.  And  that  the 
next  day  after  they  had  reaped,  they  fowed  again." 

Snelgrave  alfo  fays,  "  The  country  appears  full  of 
tow  ns  and  villages  ;  and  being  a  rich  foil,  and  well 
cultivated,  looks  like  an  entire  garden."  In  the  Col- 
kdion,  the  hiifbandry  of  the  negroes  is  defcribed  to 
be  carried  on  with  great  regularity.    "  The  rainy  fea- 
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fon  approaching,  they  go  into  the  fields  and  woods,  Guinea, 
to  fix  on  a  proper  place  for  fowing  ;  and  as  here  is  no 
property  in  ground,  the  king's  Hcence  being  obtained, 
the  people  go  out  in  troops,  and  firft  clear  the  ground 
from  bufhes  and  weeds,  which  they  burn.  ^  The  field 
thus  cleared,  they  dig  it  up  a  foot  deep,  and  fo  let  it 
remain  for  eight  or  ten  days,  till  the  reft  of  their 
neighbours  have  difpofed  their  ground  in  the  fame 
manner.  They  then  confult  about  fowing,  and  for 
that  end  affemble  at  the  king's  court  the  next  fetlHi 
day.  The  king^s  grain  muft  be  fown  firft.  They 
then  go  again  to  the  field,  and  give  the  ground  a  fe- 
cond  digging,  and  fow  their  feed.  Whilil  "  the  king 
or  governor's  land  is  fowing,  he  fends  out  wine  and 
flelh,  ready  dreffed,  enough  to  ferve  the  labourers. 
Afterwards,  they  in  like  manner  fosv  the  ground  al- 
lotted for  their  neighbours  as  diligently  as  that  of  the 
king's,  by  whom  they  are  alfo  feafted  ;  and  fo  con- 
tinue to  work  in  a  body  for  the  public  benefit  till 
every  man's  ground  is  tilled  and  fowed.  None  but 
the  king,  and  a  few  great  men,  are  exempted  from 
this  labour.  Their  grain  foon  fprouts  out  of  the 
ground.  When  it  is  about  a  man's  height,  and  be- 
gins to  ear,  they  raife  a  wooden  houfe  In  the  centre 
of  the  field,  covered  with  ftraw,  in  which  they  'fet 
their  children  to  watch  their  corn,  and^  fright  away 
the  birds." 

Bofman  fpeaks  in  commendation  of  the  civility, 
kindnefs,  and  great  induftry  of  the  natives  of  Whi- 
dah. This  Is  confirmed  by  Smith,  who  fays,  "  The 
natives  here  feem  to  be  the  mod  gentleman-like  ne- 
groes in  Guinea,  abounding  with  good  manners  and 
ceremony  to  each  other.  The  Inferior  pay  the  utmoft 
deference  and  refpedt  to  the  fuperior,  as  do  wives  to 
their  hulbands,  and  children  to  their  parents.  All 
here  are  naturally  induftilous,  and  find  conllant  em- 
ployment ;  the  men  in  agricukure,  and  the  women  in 
fpinning  and  weaving  cotton.  The  men,  whofe  chief 
talent  hes  In  hufbandry,  aie  unacquainted  with  arms; 
otherwife,  being  a  numerous  people,  they  could  have 
made  a  better  defence  again  it  the  king  of  Dahome, 
who  fubdued  them  without  much  trouble."  Accord- 
ing to  the  CoUedion,  there  are,  throughout  the  gold 
coaft,  regular  markets  in  all  villages,  fumifhed  with, 
provifions  and  merchandife,  held  every  day  In  the  week 
except  Tuefday,  whence  they  fupply  not  only  the  in- 
habitants, but  the  European  (hips.  The  negro  wo- 
men are  very  expert  in  buying  and  felling,  and  ex- 
tremely induftrlous ;  for  they  will  repair  daily  to  mar- 
ket from  a  confiderable  diftance,  loaded  like  pack- 
horfes,  with  a  child  perhaps  at  their  back,  and  a  heavy 
burden  on  their  heads.  After  felling  their  wares,, 
they  buy  filh  and  other  neceffaries,  and  return  home 
loaded  as  they  came.  There  is  a  market  held  at  Sabi 
every  fourth  day,  alfo  a  weekly  one  in  the  province 
of  Apologua,  which  is  fo  reforted  to,  that  there  are 
ufually  5  or  6000  merchants.  Their  markets  are  fo 
well  regulated  and  governed,  that  feldom  any  difordcr 
happens  ;  each  fpecies  of  merchandife  and  merchants 
have  a  feparate  place  allotted  them  by  themfelves. 
The  buyers  may  haggle  as  much  as  they  will,  but  it 
muft  be  without  noife  or  fraud.  To  keep  order,  the 
king  appoints  a  judge  ;  who,  with  four  officers  well 
armed,  infpeds  the  markets,  hear  all  complaints,  and. 
In  a  fummary  way  decides  all  differences  ;  he  has. 
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power  to  fei/.e,  and  fell  as  flavc s,  all  who  are  catch-  fter  fets  him  a  fort  of  tafk,  which  is  not  in  the  leaft  Gitiwa 

ed  in  ftealing  or  diilurbing  the  peace,    in  thcfe  mar-  flavifh,  being  chicily  to  defend  his  mafter  on  occa- 

kets  arc  to  be  fold  men,  women,  children,  oxen,  Ihcep,  fions,  or  in  lowing  time  to  work  as  much  as  himfelf 

goats,'  and  fowls  of  all  kinds  ;  European  cloths,  linen  pleafes." 

and  woollen  ;   printed  calicoes,  fiik,  grocery  ware.  Adjoining  to  the  kingdom  of  Whidah  are  fevei-al 

china,  gold-diut,  iron  in  bars,  &c.  in  a  word,  moft  fmall  governments,  as  Goto,  great  and  fmali  Popo, 

forts  of  European  goods,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  Ardrah,  &c.  all  fituated  on  the  Gave  coaft,  where  the 

Africa  and  Alia,    "^i'hey  have  other  markets,  refem-  chief  trade  for  flaves  is  carried  on.    Thefe  are  govern- 

bling  our  fairSj  once  or  twice  a  year,  to  which  all  the  ed  by  their  refpedive  kings,  and  follow  much  the  fame 

country  repair;  for  thoy  take  care  to  order  the  day  lo  cutloms  with  thofe  of  Whidah,  except  that  their  prin- 

in  different  governments  as  not  to  interfere  with  each  cipal  living  is  on  plunder  and  the  flave  trade, 

other."  4-  Next  adjoining  to  the  Slave  Coaft,  is  the  king- 

With  refpeft  to  government,  Smith  fays  *,  "  that  dom  of  Benin,  which,  though  it  extends  but  about 

the  gold  coaft  and  flave  coalt  are  divided  into  diffe-  170  miles  on  the  fea,  yet  fpreads  fo  far  inland  as  to  be 

rent  diftricts,  fome  of  which  are  governed  by  theii'  eileeraed  the  moll  potent  kingdom  in  Guinea.  By 

chiefs  or  kings  :  the  others,  being  more  of  the  na-  accounts,  the  foil  and  produce  appear  to  be  in  a  great 

ture  of  a  commonwealth,  are  governed  by  fome  of  meafure  like  thofe  before  defcribed,  and  the  natives 

the  principal  men,  called  Caloceros ;  who,  Bofman  ai"e  reprefcnted  as  a  reafonable  good-natured  people, 

fays,  are  properly  denominated  rivli  fathers,  whofe  pro-  Artus  fays      "  they  are  a  fincere,  inoffenfive  people,  «  ^^/^^ 

vince  is  to  take  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  city  or  vil-  and  do  no  injuftice  either  to  one  another  or  ta  Itran-  vol.  iu.' 

lage,  and  to  appeafe  tumults."    But  this  order  of  go-  gers  "    Smith  confirms  this  account,  and  fays,  "  that  p.  248. 

vernment  has  been  much  broken  fince  the  coming  of  the  inhabitants  are  generally  very  good-natured,  and 

the  Europeans.    Both  Bofman  and  Barbot  mention  exceeding  courteous  and  civil.    When  the  Europeans 

murder  and  adultery  to  be  fevercly  puniflicd  on  the  make  them  pvefents,  which  in  their  coming  thither  to 

coaft,  frequently  by  death  ;  and  robbery  by  a  fine  pro-  trade  they  always  do,  they  endeavour  to  return  them 

portionable  to  the  goods  ftolen.  doubly."      Bofman  tells  us,  "  that  his  countrymen 

The  income  of  fome  of  the  kings  is  large.    Bofman  the  Dutch,  who  were  often  obliged  to  truft  them  till 

fays,  "  that  the  king  of  Whidah's  revenues  and  duties  they  returned  the  next  year-,  were  fure  to  be  honeftiy 

on  things  bought  and  fold  ai-e  confrderable;  he  having  paid  their  whole  debts." 

the  tithe  of  all  things  fold  in  the  market,  or  imported  There  is  in  Benin  a  confiderable  order  in  govern- 

into  the  country."  Both  the  above  mentioned  authors  ment ;  theft,  murder,  atnl  adultery,  being  feverely 

fay,  the -tax  on  flaves  fhipped  off  in  this  king's  domi-  puniftied.     Smith  fays,  "their  towns  are  governed 

nions,  in  fome  years,  amounts  to  near  L.  20,coo.  by  officers  appointed  by  the  king,  who  have  power 

Bofman  tells  us,  the  Whidah  negroes  have  a  faint  to  decide  in  civil  cafes,  and  to  raife  the  public  taxes ; 

idea  of  a  true  God,  afcribing  to  him  the  attributes  of  but  in  criminal  cafes,  they  muft  fend  to  the  king's 

almighty  power  and  oraniprefence  :  but  God,  they  court,  which  is  held  at  the  town  of  Oedo  or  Great 

{ay,  is  too  high  to  condefcend  to  think  of  mankind;  Benin.    This  town,  which  covers  a  large  extent  of 

wherefore  he  commits  the  government  of  the  world  to  ground,  is  about  60  miles  from  the  fea."  Barbot 

thofe  inferior  deities  which  they  worfliip."    Some  au-  tells  us,  «*  that  it  contains  30  ftreets,  20  fathom  wide, 

thors  fay,  the  wifed  of  thefe  negroes  are  fenfiblc  of  and  almoft  two  miles  long,  commonly  extending  in  a 

their  mi  ilake  in  this  opinion;  but  dare  not  forfake  ftraight  line  from  one  gate  to  another;  that  the  gates  are 

their  own  religion,  for  fear  of  the  populace  riling  and  guarded  by  foldiers  ;  that  in  thefe  ftreets  markets  are 

killing  them.    This  is  confirmed  by  Smith,  who  fays,  held  every  day,  for  cattle,  ivory,  cotton,  and  many  forts 

"  that  all  the  natives  of  this  coaft  believe  there  is  one  of  European  goods.  This  large  town  is  divided  into  fe- 

true  God,  the  author  of  them  and  all  things;  that  veral  wards  or  diftricts,  each  governed  by  its  refpec- 

they  have  fome  apprehenfi.on  of  a  future  ftate  ;  and  tive  king  of  a  flreet,  as  they  call  them,  to  adminifter 

that  almoft  every  village  has  a  grove,  or  public  place  jufticc,  and  to  keep  good  order.     The  inhabitants 

of  worfhip,  to  which  the  principal  inhabitants,  una  are  very  civil  and  good  natiired,  condefccnding  to  what 

fet  day,  refort  to  make  their  offerings."  the  Europeans  require  of  them  in  a  civil  way."  The 

In  the  CoUedlion  it  is  remarked  as  an  excellency  in  fame  author  confirms  what  has  been  faid  by  others  of 

the  Guinea  government,  "that  however  poor  they  their  juftice  in  the  payment  of  their  debts  ;  and  adds, 

may  be  in  general,  yet  there  are  no  beggars  to  be  found  "  that  they,  above  all  other  Guineans,  are  very  hu- 

amongft  them  ;  which  is  owing  to  the  care  of  their  neft  and  juft  in  their  dealings ;  and  they  have  fuch  an 

chief  m.en,  whofe  province  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  wcl-  averfion  for  theft,  that  by  the  law  of  the  country  it  is 

fare  of  the  city  or  village,  it  being  part  of  their  of-  punifhtd  with  death."    We  are  told  by  the  fame  au- 

fice  to  fee  that  fuch  people  may  earn  their  bread  by  thor,  "  tliat  the  king  of  Benin  is  able  upon  occafion 

their  labour;  fome  are  fet  to  blow  the  fmith's  bel-  to  maintain  an  army  of  loo.oco  men  ;  but  that,  for 

lows,  others  to  prefs  palm  oil,  or  grind  colours  for  the  moft  part,  he  does  not  keep  30,000.  See  the  article 

their  mats,  .and  fell  provifion  in  the  markets.    The  Benin. 


*  Bofman, 
p.  119. 


young  men  are  lifted  to  ferve  as  foldiers,  fo  that  they 
fuffcr  no  common  beggar.^*  Bofman  afcribes  a  fur- 
ther reafon  for  this  good  order  *,  viz.  "  that  when  a 
negro  finds  he  cannot  fubfift,  he  binds  himfelf  for  a 
certain  fum  of  money,  and  the  mafter  to  whom  he  is 
bound  is  obliged  to  find  him  necclfaries ;  that  the  raa- 


5.  The  laft  -divifion  of  Guinea  from  which  flaves 
are  imported,  are  the  kingdoms  of  Congo  and  Ango- 
la: thele  he  to  the  fouth  of  Benin,  extending  with 
the  intermediate  land  about  J200  miles  on  the  coaft. 
Great  numbers  of  the  natives  oi  both  thefe  kingdoms 
profels  the  Chrittian  rchgion,  wiiich  was  long  fince 
5  in- 
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nea.   i*ntTodi3ced  hy  the  Portuguefe,  wfeo  -made  early  fettk- 
mcnts  ia  that  country.    See  Congo  and  Asgoi-a. 

In  tUe  Coileftion  it  is  faid,  that  both  in  Cougo  and 
Atigoia,  the  foil  is  in  general  fruitfiii,  producing  great 
plenty  of  grain,  Indian  corn,  aod  fuch  quantities  of 
rice,  that  it  hardly  bears  any  price,  with  fruits,  roots, 
and  palm  oil  in  plenty.  The  natives  are  gentrally  a 
quiet  people,  who  difcover  a  gaoA  underflianding, 
and  btliave  ia  a  friendly  manner  to  iirangci-s,  being  of 
a  mild  converfation,  affable,  and  eafily  overcome  with 
reafon.  ia  the  governoierit  of  Congo,  the  king  ap- 
points a  jtidge  in  every  particwlar  diviijoo,  to  hear  and 
deteimine  difputes  and  civil  caiifes ;  the  judgts  im- 
prifon  and  rtieafe,  or  infipofe  fines',  according  to  the 
rule  of  cuftom  ;  but  in  weighty  matters,  every  one 
ir.ay  appeal  to  the  kiEg,  before  whom  all  criminai 
csufes  are  brought,  in  which  he  giveth  lenience  ;  but 
feldom  coudexnaeth  to  death.  The  town  of  Leango 
fiands  in  the  midil  of  four  lordfiiips,  which  abound  in 
corn,  fruit,  &c.  Here  thty  maice  great  quantities  of 
cloth  of  divers  kinds,  very  fine  and  curious ;  the  in- 
habitants are  feldom  idle;  they  even  make  need'* -work 
caps  as  thioy  walk  in  the  itreets.  The  Have  trade  is 
here  priacipaliy  managed  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  carry 
It  far  up  into  the  inland  countries.  They  are  faid  to 
fend  off  from  theft  parts  i  5 ,000  flares  each  year.  At 
Angola,  about  the  10th  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  ends 
the  trade  for  flave?. 

Aaali  thefe  countries  he  between  the  tropics,  the  air 
is  exceffivtly  hot,  efpecially  from  the  begianing  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  end  of  Maixh;  which,  with  the  coolnefs 
of  the  nights,  the  frequent  thick,  Sinking,  fulpbu- 
reous  mills,  and  the  periodical  rains,  vvhea  the  flat 
country  is  overflowed,  makes  it  "Very  unhealthy,  efpe- 
cially  to  Europeans.  The  natives,  however,  are  little 
affe(&ed  with  the  unwliolefome  air.  Accordiiig  to  Bar- 
bot,  they  keep  much  within  doors  in  tempeftuous 
times ;  and  when  expofed  to  the  weather,  their  Ikins 
being  fnppled  and  pores  clofed  by  dally  anointing 
with  palm  oil,  the  weather  can  make  but  little  im- 
preffion  on  them.  They  generally,  therefore,  enjoy  a 
good  ftate  of  h^ahh,  and  are  able  to  procure  to  thera- 
felves  a  comfortable  fublittence,  v/ith  much  Itfs  care  and 
toil  than  is  necelfary  in  our  more  northern  climate  ; 
which  laft  advantage  arifes  not  only  from  the  warmth 
of  the  climate,  but  alfo  from  the  overflowing  of  the 
-rivers,  whereby  the  land  is  regularly  moiftened  and 
rendered  extremely  fertile  ;  and  being  in  many  places 
improved  by  culture,  abounds  with  grain  and  fruits, 
cattle,  poultry,  &c.  The  earth  yields  all  the  year  a 
frefh  fupply  of  food  :  Few  cloaths  are  requihte,  and 
little  art  neceffary  in  making  them,  or  in  the  conllruc- 
tion  of  their  houfes,  which  are  very  fimple,  principally 
calculated  to  defend  them  from  the  tempeltuous  fea? 
fon8  and  wild  beails;  a  few  dry  reeds  covered  with 
Tnatts  ferve  for  their  beds.  The  other  furniture,  ex  - 
tept  what  belongs  to  cookery,  gives  the  women  but 
little  trouble  ;  the  moveables  of  the  greatell  among 
them  amounting  only  to  a  few  earthen  pots,  fome 
wooden  utenfils,  and  gourds  or  calabaflies  ;  from  thefe 
laft,  which  grow  almoft  naturally  over  their  huts,  to 
which  they  afford  an  agreeable  fhade,  they  are  abun- 
dantly flocked  with  good  clean  velfcls  for  moll  houfc- 
hold  ufes,  being  of  diifeient  fizes,^rom  half  a  pint  to 
feveral  gallons^ 
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The  diftempers  the  Europeans  are  fubjefi  to  on  G'l'.Ma. 
this  coaft,  are  fevers,  flaxes,  and  colics,  which  are  "  "»  ' 
occafioned  by  indilferent  water  and  bad  air ;  their 
fettlemente  lying  near  the  coaft,  where  the  fogs  and 
tteams  ariiing  from  the  ooze  and  falt-marfhes,  and  the 
ftinking  fifh  the  natives  dry  on  the  beach,  corrupt  the 
air,  aod  render  it  fatal  to  the  foreigners.  The  moil 
temperate  men  fii'd  it  difficult  to  preietve  their  health  { 
but  a  great  many  hailen  their  death  by  their  intempe- 
raace,  or  ne^igence,  expofin;^  thcmfelves  to  the  cold 
air  in  the  evening,  after  a  very  hot  day.  This  fuddeii 
change,  from  one  extreme  to  tlie  other^  has  often  very 
bad  effefts  in  hot  climates. 

Of  mountains  in  Guinea,  the  moft  remarkable  are 
thofc  of  Sierra  Leon.  The  principal  capes  are  thofc 
of  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Verd,  Cape  Leon,  Cape  St 
Ann^s,  Cape  Palmas,  and  Cape  'I'hree- Points,  Cape 
Formofa,  Cape  Monte,  Cape  St  John,  Cape  Lopas, 
Cape  Lede,  and  Cape  Negro.  Tlie  chief  bays  are 
the  Cyprian  or  Cintra  Bay,  and  the  Bite  of  Guinea. 
Of  the  rivers,  the  moft  confiderable  are  thofe  of  Co- 
anzo  and  Ambrifi,  the  Zaara,  the  Lunde,  the  Came- 
ron, the  Formofa,  the  Volta,  the  Sierra  Leon,  and 
the  Sherbro.  All  thefe  run  from  call  to  weft  (except 
the  Volta,  which  runs  from  north  to  fouth),  and  fall 
into  the  Atlantic. 

Befides  gold,  ivory,  and  flaves,  Guinea  affords  indi- 
go, wax,  giwn-fenega,  gura-tragacanth,  and  a  variety 
of  other  gums  and  drugs. 

The  moft  ancient  account  we  have  of  the  country  Hiflory  of 
of  the  negroes,  particularly  that  part  fituated  on  and '^he  Guinea, 
between  the  two  great  rivers  of  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
is  from  the  writings  of  two  ancient  authors,  one  an 
Arabian,  and  the  other  a  Moor.  The  firft  wrote  in 
Arabic'about  the  12th  century.  His  works-;  printed 
in  that  language  at  Rome,  were  afterwards  tranflated 
into  Latin,  and  printed  ac  Paris  under  the  patronage 
of  the  famous  Thuanus  chancellor  of  France,  w^ith  the 
title  of  Geographlca  Nullenjis,  containing  a*  account  of 
all  the  nations  lying  on  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  Th-j 
other  was  written  by  John  Leo,  a  Moor,  born  at  Grana- 
da in  Spain,  before  the  Moors  were  totally  expelled  from 
that  kingdom.  He  refined  in  Africa  ;  but  being  on 
a  voyage  from  Tripoli  to  Tunis,  was  taken  by  fome 
Italian  corfairs,  who  finding  him  poffefTed  of  feveral 
Arabian  books,  befides  his  own  manufcripts,  appre- 
hended him  to  be  a  man  of  learning,  and  as  fuch  prc- 
fentcd  him  to  Pope  Leo  X.  This  pope  encouraging 
him,  he  embraced  the  Roinifli  religion,  and  his  (ic- 
fcription  of  Africa  was  pubiifhed  in  Italian.  Froin 
thefe  writings  we  gather,  that  after  the  Mahometan- 
religion  had  extended  to  the  kingdom  of  Meroceo, 
fome  of  the  promoters  of  it  crofung  the  fandy  defarts 
of  Numidia,  which  feparate  that  country  from  Gui- 
nea, found  it  inhabited  by  men,  who,  ihoagh  under 
no  regular  government,  and  deftitute  of  that  know- 
ledge the  Arabians  were  favoured  with,  lived  in  con- 
tent and  peace.    The  firft  author  particularly  remarks, 

that  they  never  made  war,  or  travelled  abroad,  but 
employed  themfelves  in  tending  their  lierds,  or  labour- 
ing in  the  ground."  J.  Leo  fays,  p.  65.  That 
they  lived  in  common,  having  no  propeity  in  land,  no 
tyrant  nor  fuperior  lord,  but  fuppcrted  themfelves  iu 
an  equal  ftate,  upon  the  natural  produce  of  the  coun- 
try) which  afforded  plenty  of  roots,  game,  and  hort)% 

That 
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Guirea.  That  ambition  or  avarice  never  drove  them  into  foreign 
'  '  countries  to  fubdue  or  cheat  their  neighbours.  Thus 
they  lived  without  toil  or  fuperfluities."  The  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Morocco,  who  wore  coats  of  mail, 
and  ufed  fwords  and  fpears  headed  with  iron,  coming 
amongft  thefe  harmlefsand  naked  people,  foon  brought 
them  under  fiibjeftion,  and  divided  that  part  of  Guinea 
which  lies  on  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia  into  15 
parts ;  thofe  were  the  15  kingdoms  of  the  negroes, 
over  which  the  Moors  prefided,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple were  negroes.  Thefe  Moors  taught  the  negroes 
the  Mahometan  religion,  and  arts  of  life  ;  particularly 
the  ufe  of  iron,  before  unknown  to  them.  About 
the  14th  centuiy,  a  native  negro,  called  Heli  Ifchiay 
expelled  the  Moorilh  conquerors  ;  but  though  the  ne- 
groes threw  off  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  nation,  they  only 
changed  a  Libyan  for  a  negro  mafter.  Heli  Ifchia 
himfelf  becoming  king,  led  the  negroes  on  to  foreign 
wars,  and  eftabliftied  himfelf  in  power  over  a  very  large 
extent  of  country."  Since  Leo's  time,  the  Euro- 
peans have  bad  very  little  knowledge  of  thofe  parts  of 
Africa,  nor  do  they  know  what  became  of  his  great 
empire.  It  is  highly  probable  that  it  broke  into  pieces, 
and  that  the  natives  Pgain  refumed  many  of  their  an- 
cient curtoms  ;  for  in  the  account  publifhed  by  Moore, 
in  his  travels  on  the  river  Gambia,  we  find  a  mixture 
of  the  Moorifh  and  Mahometan  cultoms,  joined  with 
the  original  fimphcity  of  the  negroes.  It  appears  by 
accounts  of  ancient  voyages,  collefted  by  Hackluit, 
Purchas,  and  others,  that  it  was  about  50  years  before 
the  difcovery  of  America,  that  the  Portuguefe  at- 
*  tempted  to  fail  round  Cape  Bojador,  which  hes  be- 
tween their  country  and  Guinea  :  this,  after  divers 
repulfes  occafioned  by  the  violent  currents,  they 
effedcd  ;  when  landing  on  the  weftern  coafts  of 
Africa,  they  foon  began  to  make  incurfions  into  the 
country,  and  ta  feize  and  carry  off  the  native  in- 
habitants. As  early  as  the  year  14^4,  Alonzo  Gon- 
zales, the  firll  who  is  recorded  to  have  met  with 
the  natives  being  on  that  coaft,  purfued  and  attack- 
ed a  number  of  them,  when  fome  were  wounded,  as 
was  alfo  one  of  the  Portuguefe  ;  which  the  author  re- 
cords as  the  firft  blood  fpilt  by  Chriftians  in  thofe 
parts.  Six  years  after,  the  fame  Gonzales  again  at- 
tacked the  natives,  and  took  iz  prifoners,  with  whom 
he  returned  to  his  vefTels  :  he  afterwards  put  a  woman 
on  fliore,  in  order  to  induce  the  natives  to  redeem  the 
prifoners  ;  but  the  next  day  150  of  the  inhabitants  ap- 
peared on  horfcs  and  camels,  provoking  the  Portu- 
guefe to  land  ;  which  they  not  daring  to  venture,  the 
natives  difcharged  a  volley  of  ftones  at  them,  and  went 
off.  After  this,  the  Portuguefe  ilill  continued  to  fend 
veffels  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  :  particularly  we  read  of 
their  falling  on  a  village,  whence  the  inhabitants  fled, 
and,  being  purfued,  25  were  taken;  "he  that  ran 
Left,  (fays  the  author),  taking  the  moft.  In  their 
way  home  they  killed  forae  of  the  natives,  and  took 
55  more  prifoners.  Afterwards  Dinifanes  Dagrama, 
with  two  other  veffels,  landed  on  the  ifland  Arguin, 
where  they  took  54  Moors  ;  then  running  along  the 
coaft  80  leagues  farther,  they  at  feveral  times  took  50 
ilaves  ;  but  here  feven  of  the  Portuguefe  were  killed. 
Then  being  joined  by  feveral  other  veffels,  Dinifanes 
propofedto  deliroy  tlie  ifiand,  to  revenge  the  lofsof  the 
j[\.>en  Portuguefe;  of  which  the  Moojs  being  apprifed. 
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fled,  f»  that  no  more  than  12  were  found,  whereof  Guinea, 
only  four  could  be  taken,  the  reft  being  killed,  as  alfo  v 
one  of  the  Portuguefe."  Many  more  captures  of  this 
kind  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  and  Guinea  are  recorded 
to  have  been  made  in  thofe  early  times  by  the  Portu- 
guefe;  who,  in  the  year  1481,  erefted  their  firft  fort 
at  D'Elmina  on  that  coaft,  from  whence  they  foon  open- 
ed a  trade  for  flaves  with  the  inland  parts  of  Guinea. 

From  the  foregoing  accounts,  it  is  undoubted,  that 
the  praftice  of  making  flaves  of  the  negroes  owes  its 
origin  to  the  early  incurfions  of  the  Portuguefe  on  the 
coaft^  of  Africa,  folely  from  an  inordinate  defire  of  gain. 
This  is  clearly  evidenced  from  their  own  hiftorians, 
particularly  Cada  Mofto,  about  the  year  1455,  who 
writes*,  "  That  before  the  trade  was  fettled  for  pur-  «  f,^^^^ 
chafing  flaves  from  the  Moors  at  Arguin,  fometimes  vol.  i. 
four,  and  fometimes  more  Portuguefe  veffels,  were  ufed  p.  57^= 
to  come  to  that  gulph,  well  armed ;  and  landing  by 
night,  would  furprife  fome  filhermens  villages  :  that 
they  even  entered  into  the  country,  and  carried  off 
Arabs  of  both  fexes,  whom  they  fold  in  Portugal." 
And  alfo,  "  That  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards,  fet- 
tled on  four  of  the  Canary  iflands,  would  go  to  the 
other  ifland  by  night,  and  feize  fome  of  the  natives  of 
both  fexes,  whom  they  fent  to  be  fold  in  Spain." 

After  the  fettlement  of  America,  thofe  devaftations, 
and  the  captivating  themiferablc  Africans,  greatly  in- 
creafed. 

Anderfon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
p.  336,  fpeaking  of  what  paffed  in  the  year  1508, 
writes,  **  That  the  Spaniards  had  by  this  time  found 
that  the  miferable  Indian  natives,  whom  they  had 
made  to  work  in  their  tnines  and  fields,  were  not  fo 
robuft  and  proper  for  thofe  purpofes  as  negroes  brought 
from  Africa :  wherefore  they,  about  that  time,  began 
to  import  negroes  for  that  end  into  Hifpaniola,  from 
the  Portuguefe  fettlements  on  the  Guinea  coafts  ;  and 
alfo  afterwards  for  their  fugar- works." 

It  was  about  the  year  1551,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  when  fome  London  mer- 
chants fent  out  the  firft  Englifh  ffiip  on  a  trading  voy- 
age to  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  This  was  foon  followed  by 
feveral  others  to  the  fame  parts ;  but  the  Englifh  not 
having  then  any  plantations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
confequently  no  occafion  for  negroes,  fuch  ftiips  tra- 
ded only  for  gold,  elephants  teeth,  and  Guinea  pepper. 
This  trade  was  canied  on  at  the  hazard  of  lofing  their 
fliips  and  cargoes,  if  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguefe,  who  claimed  an  exclufive  right  of 
trade,  on  account  of  the  feveral  fettlements  they  had 
made  there.  In  1553,  we  find  captain  Thomas  Wind- 
ham trading  along  the  coaft  with  140  men,  in  three 
fhips,  and  failing  as  far  as  Benin,  which  lies  about 
3300  miles  down  the  coaft,  to  take  in  a  load  of  pep- 
per. Next  year  John  Lock  traded  along  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  as  far  as  D'Elmina,  when  he  brought  away 
confidcrable  quantities  of  gold  and  ivory.  He  fpeaks 
well  of  the  natives,  and  fays,  *'  That  whoever  will  deal 
with  them  muft  behave  civilly,  for  they  will  not  traffic 
if  ill  ufed."  In  1555,  William  Towerfon  traced  in  a 
peaceable  manner  with  the  natives,  who  made|cora- 
plaint  to  him  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  then  fettled 
in  their  caftle  at  D'Elmina;  faying,  *«  They  were  bad 
mt  n  ;  who  ruade  them  flaves  if  they  could  take  them, 
putting  irons  on  their  legs." 

This 
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'nea.  This  bad  example  of  the  Portuguefe  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  fome  evil  difpofed  EngUfhmen:  for  the  fame 
'Meaioii,  captain  Towerfon  relates*,  "  That  in  the  courfe  of 
his  voyage,  he  perceived  the  natives  near  D'Elniina  un- 
wiiling  to  come  to  him,  and  that  he  was  at  laft  attack- 
ed by  them;  which  he  underftood  was  done  in  revenge 
for  the  wrong  done  them  the  year  before  by  one  cap- 
tain Gainfh,  who  had  taken  away  the  negro  captain's 
fon  and  three  others,  with  their  gold,  &c.  This 
caufed  them  to  join  the  Portuguefc,  notwithflanding 
their  hatred  of  them,  againft  the  Engliih."  The  next 
year  captain  Towerfon  brought  thefe  men  back  again; 
whereupon  the  negroes  (howed  him  much  kindnefs. 
Quickly  after  this,  another  inllance  of  the  fame  kind 
occurred  in  the  cafe  of  captain  George  Fenner,  who 
being  on  the  coaft  with  three  veflels,  was  alfo  attacked 
by  the  negroes,  who  wounded  feveral  of  his  people, 
and  violently  carried  three  of  his  men  to  their  town. 
The  captain  fent  a  mefienger,  offering  any  thing  they 
defired  for  the  ranfom  of  his  men  :  but  they  rcfufed  to 
deliver  them;  letting  him  know,  "  That  three  weeks 
tefore,  an  Englifh  fliip,  which  came  in  the  road,  had 
carried  off  three  of  their  people  ;  and  that  till  they 
were  brought  again,  they  would  not  rellore  his  m^n, 
tven  though  they  fhould  give  their  tlirtie  Ihips  to  re- 
leafe  them."  It  was  probably  the  evil  condudt  o/ 
thefe  and  fome  other  Engliihmen  which  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  what  is  mentioned  in  Hill's  Naval  Hiflory,  Wa. 
**  That  when  captain  Hawkins  returned  from  his  firft 
•  voj-age  to  Africa,  queen  Elizabeth  fent  for  him,  when 
flie  exprelfed  her  concern,  left  any  of  the  African  ne- 
groes fhould  be  carried  off  without  their  free  Cunfent  ; 
which  fhe  declared  would  be  deteflable,  and  would  call 
down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  the  undertakers." 
Hawkins  made  great  promifes,  which  neverthelefs  he 
did  not  perform  ;  for  his  next  Voyage  to  the  coafb 
appears  to  have  been  principally  calculated  to  procure 
negro  flaves,  in  order  to  fell  them  to  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Weft  Indies;  which  occafioned  the  fame  author  to 
ufe  thefe  remarkable  words;  '*  Here  began  the  horrid 
pradtice  of  forcing  the  Africans  into  flavery  :  an  in- 
juftice  and  barbarity,  which,  fo  fure  as  there  is  ven- 
geance in  heaven  for  the  worft  of  crimes,  wilf  fome 
time  be  the  deftru^tion  of  all  who  aft  or  who  encou- 
rage it."  This  captain  Hawkins,  afterwaids  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  feem.s  to  have  been  the  firft  Englifhman  who 
gave  public  countenance  to  this  wicked  traffic :  for 
Anderfon,  before  mentioned,  at  p.  401,  fays,  "  That 
in  the  year  1562,  captain  Hawkins,  aflifted  by  fub- 
fcription  of  fundry  gentlemen,  now  fitted  out  three 
fliips;  and  having  learnt  that  negroes  were  a  very  good 
commodity  in  Hifpaniola,  he  failed  to  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  took  in  negroes,  and  failed  with  them  for 
Hifpaniola,  where  he  fold  them,  and  his  Englifli  com- 
modities, and  loaded  his  three  veffcls  with  hides,  fugar, 
ginger,  &c.  with  which  he  returned  home  anno  1563, 
making  a  profperous  voyage."  As  it  proved  a  lucra- 
tive bufinefs,  the  trade  was  continued  both  by  Haw- 
kins and  others,  as  appears  from  the  Naval  Chronicle, 
p.  55  ;  where  it  is  faid,  *'  That  on  the  )  8th  of  Ofto- 
ber  J  564,  captain  John  Hawkins,  with  two  fhips  of 
700  and  140  tons,  failed  for  Africa  ;  that  on  the  8th 
of  December  they  anchored  to  the  South  of  Cape 
Verd,  where  the  captain  manned  the  beat,  and  fent  80 
men  in  armour  into  the  country,  to  fee  if  they  could 
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take  fome  negroes  ;  but  the  natives  flyiti^  from  thertt,'  Guma. 
they  returned  to  their  fhips,  and  proceeded  farther  ''~"*"V**^. 
down  the  coaft.  Here  they  {laid  certain  days,  fend- 
ing their  men  afhore,  in  order  (as  the  author  fays)  to 
burn  and  fpoil  their  towns  and  take  the  inhabitants.- 
The  land  they  obferved  to  be  well  cultivated,  there 
being  plenty  of  grain  and  fruit  of  feveral  forts,  ani 
the  towns  piettily  laid  out.  On  the  25th,  being  in-: 
form.ed  by  the  Portuguefe  of  a  town  of  negroes  callei 
Bymba,  where  there  was  not  only  a  quantity  of  gold, 
but  140  inhabitants,  they  refolved  to  attack  it,  ha- 
ving the  Portuguefe  for  their  guide;  but  by  mifma^ 
nagement  they  took  but  ten  negroes,  having  feven  of 
their  own  men  killed  and  27  wounded.  They  thea 
went  farther  down  the  coaft;  when  having  procured  * 
number  of  negroes,  they  proceeded  to  the  Weft  In- 
dies, where  they  fold  them  to  the  Spgniaids."  And- 
in  the  fame  Naval  Chronicle,  at  p.  76,  it  is  faid,  *'  That 
in  the  year  1567,  Francis  Drake,  before  perfortning 
his  voyage  round  the  world,  went  with  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins in  his  expedition  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  vi'here 
taking  in  a  cargo  of  flaves,  they  determined  to  fleer 
for  the  Caribbee  iflands."  How  queen  Elizabeth  fuf-> 
fered  fo  grievous  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  man-* 
kind  to  be  perpetrated  by  her  Tubjede,  and  how  ftie 
was  perfuaded,  about  the  30th  year  of  her  reign,  to 
grant  patents  for  carrying  on  a  trade  from  the  north 
part  of  the  river  Senegal  to  too  leagues  beyond  Sierra 
Leona,  which  gave  rife  to  the  African  Company  f,t  See  C«/«- 
is  hard  to  account  for,  any  otherwife  than  that  i-t^""^^''^^^^ 
arofe  from  the  mifreprefentation  made  to  her  of  the- ^" 
fituation  of  the  negroes,  and  of  the  advantages  it  was 
pretended  they  v'ould  reap  from  being  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Chriftian  religion.  This  was  the  cafe  of 
Louis  XIII.  of  France  :  who,  Labat,  in  his  account 
of  the  ifles  of  America,  tells  us,  was^  extremely  un- 
eafy  at  a  law  by  which  the  negroes  of  his  colonies  were 
to  be  made  flaves  ;  but  it  being  ftrongly  urged  to  him 
as  the  readieft  means  of  their  converfion  to  Chriftiani- 
ty,  he  acquiefced  therewith."  Neverthelefs,  fome  of 
the  Chriftian  powers  did  not  fo  eafily  give  way  in  this 
matter:  for  we  find*,  "  That  cardinal  Cibo,  one  oi*  Cellemc^ 
the  pope's  principal  minifters  of  ftatr,  wrote  a  letter  ^"^  i"' 
on  behalf  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  or  great  council^'  *  ^' 
at  Rome,  to  the  miffionaries  in  Congo,  complaining 
that  the  pernicious  and  abominable  abufe  of  felling 
flaves  was  yet  continued  ;  requiring  them  to  remedy 
the  fame  if  poffible ;  but  this  the  miffionaries  favr 
little  hopes  of  accomphftiing,  by  reafon  that  the 
trade  of  the  country  lay  wholly  in  flaves  and  ivory." 

It  has  been  urged  in  juftification  of  this  trade,  that 
by  purchafing  the  captives  taken  in  battle,  they  favc 
the  'lives  of  fo  many  human  creatures,  who  otherwiftf 
would  be  facrificed  to  the  implacable  revenge  of  the 
viftors.  But  this  pretence  has  been  refuted  by  an  ap- 
peal to  reafon  and  faft.  For  if  the  negroes  appre- 
hended they  fhould  be  cruelly  put  to  death  if  they 
were  not  fent  away  ;  why,  it  is  alked,  do  they  mani- 
feft  fuch  reludance  and  dread  as  they  generally  do,  at 
being  brought  from  their  native  country  ?  Smith,  in 
his  Account,  p.  28.  fays,  "The  Gambians  abhor 
flavery,  and  will  attempt  any  thing,  though  ever  fo 
defperatc,  to  avoid  it."  And  Thomas  Philips,  in  his 
account  of  a  voyage  he  performed  to  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  writes,  »<  They  (the  negroes)  are  fo  loth  to 
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Ou^nca.  leave  their  own  country,  that  they  have  often  leaped 
^"V^  of  the  canoe,  boat,  or  (hip,  into  the  fea,  and  kept 
under  water  till  they  were  drowned,  to  avoid  being 
taken  up."  But  had  the  fadl  even  been  otherwife, 
the  above  plea  is  urged  with  an  extreme  bad  grace, 
•when  it  is  notorious  that  the  very  wars  faid  to  be  pro- 
du(3Sve  of  fuch  cruelty  were  fomented  by  the  infamous- 
arts  of  the  Europeans.  From  the  foregoing  accounts, 
as  well  as  other  authentic  publications  of  this  kind,  it 
appears,  that  it  was  the  unwarrantable  luft  of  gain 
which  firft  ttimulated  the  Portuguefe,  and  afterwards 
ether  Europeans,  to  engage  in  this  horrid  traffic.^  By 
the  mod  unqueftionable  relations  of  thofe  early  times, 
the  natives  were  an  Inoffenfive  people,  who,  when  civilly 
ufed,  traded  amicably  v/Ith  the  Europeans.  It  is  re- 
corded of  thofe  of  Benin,  the  largeft  kingdom  in 
Quinea,  that  they  were  a  gentle,  loving,  people;  and 
Reynold  fays,  "  They  found  more  fincere  proofs  of 
love  and  good  will  from  the  natives,  than  they  could 
find  from  the  Spaniards  and  Portugufe,  even  though 
they  had  relieved  them  from  the  greateft  mifery." 
And  from  the  fame  relations  there  is  no  reafon  to 
think  otherwife,  but  that  they  generally  lived  in  peace 
amongft  themfelves  ;  there  occurring  no  accounts  of 
any  wars  at  that  early  period,  nor  of  any  fale  of  cap- 
tives taken  in  battle. 

In  faft,  it  was  long  after  the  Portuguefe  had  made 
a  praAice  of  violently  forcing  the  natives  of  Africa 
into  flavery,  that  we  read  of  the  different  negro  nations 
making  war  upon  each  other,  and  felling  their  cap- 
tives. And  probably  this  was  not  the  cafe,  till  thofe 
bordering  on  the  coaft,  who  had  been  ufed  to  fupply 
the  veffels  with  neceffarles,  had  become  corrupted  by 
their  intercourfe  with  the  Europeans,  and  were  excited 
by  drunkenntfs  and  avarice  to  join  them  in  carrying 
on  thofe  wicked  fchemes,  by  which  thofe  unnatural 
wars  were  perpetrated ;  the  inhabitants  kept  in  con- 
tinual alarms  ;  the  country  laid  v^'afte  ;  and,  as  Moore 
cxpreffes  it,  "  infinite  numbers  fold  into  flavery."  But 
that  the  Europeans  are  the  principal  caufe  of  thefe  de- 
vaftations,  is  particularly  evidenced  by  one  whofe  con- 
nexion with  the  trade  would  rather  induce  him  to 
reprefent  it  in  the  faireft  colours,  viz.  Captain  Smith, 
the  perfon  fent  in  the  year  1726  by  the  African  com- 
pany to  furvey  their  fettlements ;  who,  from  the  in- 
formation he  received  of  one  of  the  fadors  who  had 
refided  ten  years  in  that  country,  fays,  "  That  the 
difcerning  natives  account  it  their  greateft  unhappl- 
n*fs,  that  they  were  ever  vifited  by  the  Europeans.  *" 
"  That  we  Chriftians  introduced  the  traffic  of  flaves  y 
and  that  before  our  coming  they  lived  in  peace." 

In  the  accounts  relating  to  the  African  trade,  we 
find  this  melancholy  truth  farther  alTerted  by  feme  of 
the  principal  diredors  in  the  different  fadories  ;  par- 
\Colleaion,  ticularly  A.  Brue  fays  f ,  "  That  the  Europeans,  were 
I^^'g"'       far  from  defiring  to  ad  a^  peace- makers  amongft  the 
^  '        njegroes  ;  which  would  be  ading  contrary  to  their  in- 
tereft,  fmce  the  greater  the  wars,  .the  more  flaves  were 
procured."  And Willldm  Bofman  alfo  remarks:}:, "That 
one  of  the  former  commanders  gave  large  fums  of 
money  to  the  negroes  of  one  nation,  ,  to  induce  them 
to  attack,  fome  of  the  neighbouring  nations;  whic  h  oc- 
cafioned  a  battle  which  was  more  bloody  than  the 
wars  of  the  negroes  ufually  are."    This  is  confirmed 
fey  J.  Earbat,  who  fays,  "  That  the  coiwtry  .of  XJ'El-^ 
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mina,  which  was  formerly  very  powerful  and  populous,  GMinc. 
was  in  his  tim-e  fo  much  drained  of  its  inhabitants  by  -""y^ 
the  inteftine  wars  fomented  amongft  the  negroes  by 
the  Dutch,  that,  there  did  not  remain  inhabitants 
enough  to  till  the  country." 

It  has  alfo  been  advanced  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  keeping  the  negroes  in  bondage,  that  there  are  flave.s 
in  Guinea,  and  that  thofe  amongft  us  might  be  fo  in 
their  own  country.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  incon- 
fiftency  of  our  giving  any  countenance  to  flavery,  be- 
caufe  the  Africans,  whom  we  efteem  a  barbarous  and 
favage  people,  allow  of  it,  and  perhaps  the  more  from 
our  example  ;  the  very  circumftance  ftated,  when  in- 
quired into,  muft  aff'ord  caufe  of  blufliing,  rather  than 
ferve  as  a  palliation  of  fuch  iniquitous  condud  :  for  it 
will  appear,  that  the  flavery  endured  in  Guinea  is  by. 
no  means  fo  grievous  as  that  in  the  colonies.  Captain 
Moore,  fpeaking  of  the  natives  living  on  the  river  Gam- 
bia, fays,  "  That  fome  of  the  negroes  have  many  houfe 
flaves,  which  are  their  greateft  glory  ;  that  thofe  flavea 
live  fo  well  and  eafy,  that  it  is  fometimes  a  hard  mat-  • 
ter  to  know  the  flaves  from  their  matters  or  miftrefles., 
And  that  though  in  fome  parts  of  Africa  they  fell 
their  flaves  born  in  the  family,  yet  on  the  river  Gam.» 
bla  they  think  it  a  very  wicked  thing."  The  author 
adds,  "  He  never  heard  of  but  one  that  ever  fold  ar 
family  flave,  except  for  fuch  crimes  as  they  would' 
have  been  fold  for  if  they  had  been  free."  And  in 
Aftley's  CoUedion,  fpeaking  of  the  cuftoms  of  the 
negroes  in  that  large  extent  of  country  further  dowrj 
the  coaft,  particularly  denominated  the  Coajl  of  Guinea^ 
it  is  faid,  "  They  have  not  many  flaves  on  the  coaft  j 
none  but  the  king  or  nobles  are  permitted  to  buy  or 
fell  any  ;  fo  that  they  are  allowed  only  what  are  ne- 
ceflary  for  their  families,  or  tilling  the  ground."  The 
fame  author  adds,  "That  they  generally  ufe  their 
flaves  well,  and  feldom  corred  them." 

From  the  foregoing  accoimts  of  the  natural  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  negroes,  and,  the  fruitfulnefs  of  moft  parts 
of  Guinea,  which  are.confirmed  by  authors  of  candour,, 
who  have  written  from  their  own  knowledge,  it  may 
well  be  concluded,  that  the  negroes  acquaintance  with 
the  Europeans  might  have  been  a  happinefs  to  them  : 
but  thefe,  forgetful  of  their  duty  as  men  and  Chri- 
ftians,  have  conduded  themfelves  in  fo  iniquitous  a 
manner,  as  muft  neceffarily  raife  in  the  minds  of  the, 
thoughtful  and  well-difpofed  negroes  the  utmoft  fcorn 
and  deteftatioH  of  the  very  name  of  Chriftians.  All 
other  confiderations  have  given  way  to  an  infatlable. 
defire  of  gain,  which  has  been  the  principal  and  mo- 
ving caufe  of  the  moft"  deteltable  and  barbarous  fcene 
that  was  perhaps  ever  aded  upon  the  face  of  the  earth;, 
inftead  of  making  ufe  of  that  fuperior  knowledge  with 
which  the  Almighty,  the  comn>on  Parent  of  mankind^ 
had  favoured  them,  to  ftrengthen  the  principle  of 
peace,  and  good  will  in  the  breafts  of  the  incautious 
negroes,  the  Europeans  have,  by  their  bad  example, 
led.  them  into  excefs  of  drunkennefs,  debauchery,  and 
avarice  :  whereby  every  paffion  of  corrupt  nature  be- 
iiig  inflamed,  they  have  been  eafily  prevailed  upon  to 
make  war, and  captivate  one  another,  as  well  to  fur- 
nifli  means  for  .  the  exceflVs  they  had  been  habituated 
to,  as  to  fatisfy  the  greedy  defire  of  gain  in  their  pro-r 
fligate  employers  ;  who  to  this  intent  have  furniflied 
them  with  prodigious  .quantities  of  arms  and  ammunlT 
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tion.  Thus  they  have  been  hurried  into  confufion, 
diftrefs,  and  all  the  extremities  of  temporal  mifery ; 
every  thing,  even  the  power  of  their  kings,  has  been 
made  fubfervient  to  this  wicked  purpofe  ;  for  inftead 
of  being  proteftors  of  their  fubjefts,  fome  of  thofe  ru- 
lers, corrupted  by  the  exceflive  Io\^  of  fprituous  li- 
quors, and  the  tempting  baits  laid  before  them  by  the 
factors,  have  invaded  the  liberties  of  their  unhappy  fub- 
jefts,  and  are  become  their  opprtfTors. 

Here  ic  may  be  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the.  ac- 
counts we  have  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guinea  are 
chiefly  given  by  perfons  engaged  in  the  trade,  who, 
from  felf-intercfted  views,  have  defcribed  them  in  fuch 
-colours  as  were  leaft  likely  to  excite  compaffion  and 
refpeft,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  fo  manifeft  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  mankind  to  the  minds  of  the 
purchafers ;  yet  they  cannot  but  allow  the  negroes  to 
be  ptifTefTed  of  fome  good  qualities,  though  they  con- 
'trive  as  much  as  poffible  to  cait  a  (hade  over  them.  A 
particular  inllance  of  this  appears  in  Aftley's  Collec- 
tion, vol.  ii.  p.  73;  where  the  author,  fpeaking  of  the 
•Mandingoo  ftttled  at  Galem,  which  is  fituated  900 
miles  up  the  Senegal,  after  faying  that  they  carry  on 
a  commerce  to  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  and 
amafs  riches,  adds,  "  That  excepting  the  vices  pecu- 
liar to  the  blacks,  they  are  a  good  fort  of  people,  ho- 
neft,  hofpitable,  juft  to  their  word,  laborious,  induftri- 
ous,  and  very  ready  to  learn  arts  and  fciences."  Here 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  vices  can  be  peculiarly 
attendant  on  a  people  fo  well  difpofed  as  the  author  de- 
fcribes  thefe  to  be.  With  refpeft  to  the  charge  fome 
•authors  have  brought  againft  them,  as  being  void  of  all 
natural  affe£lion,  it  is  frequently  contradiAed  by 
others.  In  vol.  ii.  of  the  Colleftion,  p.  275  and  629, 
the  negroes  of  North  Guinea  and  the  Gold  Coaft  are 
faid  to  be  fond  of  their  children,  whom  they  love  with 
lendernefs.  And  Bofman  fays,  p.  340,  *'  Not  a  few 
in  his  country  (viz.  Holland)  fondly  imagine,  that 
parents  here  fell  their  children,  men  their  wives,  and 
one  brother  the  other:  but  thofe  who  think  fo,  deceive 
ihemfelves ;  for  this  never  happens  on  any  other  ac- 
count but  that  of  neceffity,  or  fome  great  crime." 
The  fame  is  repeated  by  J.  Barbot,  p.  326,  and  alfo 
Confirmed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  the  introdudtion  to 
his  natural  hillory  of  Jamaica  ;  where,  fpeaking  of  the 
negroes,  he  fays,  "  they  are  ufually  thought  to  be  ha- 
ters of  their  own  children  ;  and  therefore  it  is  believed 
that  they  fell  and  difpofe  of  them  to  ftrangers  for  mo- 
ney :  but  this  is  not  true  ;  for  the  negroes  of  Guinea 
being  divided  into  feveral  captainfhips,  as  v/ell  as  the 
•Indians  of  America,  have  wars  ;  and  befides  thofe 
flain  in  battle,  many  prifoners  are  taken,  who  are  fold 
as  flaves,  and  brought  thither :  but  the  parents  here, 
although  their  children  are  flaves  for  ever,-  yet  have  fo 
great  love  for  them,  that  no  mafters  dare  fell  or  give 
away  one  of  their  little  ones,  unlefs  they  care  not  whe- 
ther their  parents  hang  themfelves  or  no."  J.  Bar- 
bot, fpeaking  of  the  oecafion  of  the  natives  of  Guinea 
being  reprefented  as  a  treacherous  people,  afcribes  it 
to  the  Hollanders  (and  doubtlefs  other  Europeans) 
ufurping  authority,  and  fomenting  diviflons  between 
the  negroes.  At  p  no,  he  fays,  *'  It  is  well  known 
that  many  of  the  European  nations  trading  amongfl; 
thefe  people,  have  very  unjuflly  and  inhumanly,  with- 
out any  provocAtIon»ftGlen  away,  from  time  to  time, 


abundance  of  the  people,  not  only  on  this  coaft,  but  Oulne*, 

almoft  every  where  in  Guinea,  who  have  come  on  "  ■» 

board  their  fliips  in  a  harmlefs  and  confiding  manner: 

thefe  they  have  in  great  numbers  carried  away,  and 

foi  l  in  the  plantations,  with  other  flaves  which  they 

had  purchafed."    And  althoug4i  fome  of  the  negroes 

may  be  juftly  charged  with  indolence  and  fupin#iefs, 

yet  many  others  are  frequently  mentioned  by  authors 

as  a  careful,  indullrious,  and  even  laborious  people. 

By  an  inquiry  into  the  laws  and  cuftoms  formerly  in 
ufe,  and  ftill  in  force  amongil  the  negroes,  particularly 
on  the  Gold  Coaft,  it  will  be  found,  that  provifion  was 
made  for  the  general  peace,  and  for  the  fafety  of  indi- 
viduals ;  even  in  W.  Bofman's  time,  long  after  the 
Europeans  had  eftablifhed  the  flave-trade,  the  natives 
were  not  publicly  enflaved,  any  othervvife  than  in  pu- 
nifliment  for  crimes,  when  prifoners  o^  war,  or  by  a 
violent  exertion  of  the  power  of  their  corrupted  kings. 
Where  any  of  the  natives  were  ftolen  in  order  to  be 
fold  to  the  Europeans,  it  was  done  fecretly,  or  at  lead: 
only  connived  at  by  thofe  in  power  :  this  appears  from 
Barbot  and  Bofman's  account  of  the  matter,  both  a- 
greeing  that  man-ftealing  was  not  allowed  on  the  Gold 
Coaft.  The  firft  fays,  "  Kidnapping  or  IteaHng  of 
human  creatures  is  puniftied  there,  and  even  fometimes 
with  death."  And  Bofman,  wh'ofe  long  refidence 
on  the  coaft  enabled  him  to  fpeak  with  certainty,  fays, 
"  That  the  lav/s  were  fevere  againft  murder,  thievery, 
and  adultery  ;"  and  adds,  "  That  man-ftealing  was 
punifhed  on  the  Gold  Coaft  with  rigid  feverity,  and 
fometimes  with  death  itfelf."  Hence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  fale  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  negroes 
to  the  Europeans  is  fupported  by  violence,  in  defiance 
of  the  laws,  through  the  knavery  of  their  principal 
men,  who  (as  is  too  often  the  cafe  with  thofe  in  Eu- 
ropean countries),  under  pretence  of  encouraging  trade, 
and  increafing  the  public  revenue,  difregard  the  dictates 
of  juftice,  and  trample  upon  thofe  liberties  which  they 
are  appointed  to  preferve. 

Moore  alfo  mentions  man-ftealing  as  being  difcounte- 
nanced  by  the  negro  governments  ou  the  river  Gambia ; 
and  fpeaks  of  the  inflaving  the  peaceable  inhabitants, 
as  a  violence  which  only  happens  under  a  corrupt  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice.  He  fays,  *'  The  kings  of  that 
country  generally  advife  with  their  head  men,  fearcely 
doing  any  thing  of  confequence  without  confulting' 
them  firft,  except  the  king  of  Barfailay,  who  being 
fubjedt  to  hard  drinking,  is  very  abfolute.  It  is  to  this 
king's  infatiable  thirft  for  brandy,  that  his  fubjefts 
freedoms  and  families  are  in  fo  precarious  a  fituation. 
Whenever  this  king  wants  goods  or  brandy,  he  fends  a 
meflenger  to  the  Englifli  governor  at  James  Fort,  to 
defire  he  would  fend  a  floop  there  with  a  cargo  :  this 
news  being  pot  at  all  urfwelcome,  the  governor  fends  ac- 
cordingly ;  againft  the  arrival  of  the  floop,  the  king 
goes  and  ranfacks  fome  of  his  enemies  towns,  feizing 
the  people,  and  felling  them  for  fuch  commodities  as 
he  is  in  want  of,  which  commonly  are  brandy,  guns, 
powder,  balls,  piftols,  and  cutlafles,  fol-  his  attendants 
and  foldiers ;  and  coral  and  filver  for  his  wives  and 
concubines.  In  cafe  he  is  not  at  war  with  any  neigh- 
bouring king,  he  then  falls  upon  one  of  his  own  towns, 
which  are  numerous,  and  ufes  them  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. He  often  goes  with  fome  of  his  troops  by  a  town 
in  the  day  time,  and  returning  in  the  night,  fets  fire 
Z  z  t(i 
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Oi;Iuea.   to  three  parts  of  it,  and  putting  guards  at  the  fourth, 
'    T       there  feizes  tiie  people  as  they  run  out  from  the  fire  ; 
he  ties  their  arms  behind  them,  and  marches  them  ei- 
ther to  Joar  or  Cohonc,  where  he  fells  them  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans." 

'  Mr  Brue,  the  French  direftor,  gives  much  the  fame 
*  Apey,  account,  and  fays*,  "  That  having  received  goods, 
Vol.  ii.  he  wrote  to  the  king,  that  if  he  had  a  fufEcient  num- 
P.  69.  of  fjaves,  he  was  ready  to  trade  with  him.  This 

prince,  as  well  as  the  other  negro  monarchs,  has  always 
a  fure  way  of  fupplying  his  deficiencies,  by  felling  his 
own  fubjefts,  for  which  they  feldom  want  a  pretence. 
The  king  had  recourfe  to  this  method,  by  feizing  300 
of  his  own  people,  and  fent  word  to  the  dircdlor  that 
he  had  the  flaves  ready  to  deliver  for  the  goods."  It 
feems  the  king  wanted  double  the  quantity  of  goods 
which  the  faftor  would  give  him  for  thefe  300  flaves ; 
•but  the  fador  refufing  to  truft  him  as  he  was  already 
in  the  company's  debt,  and  perceiving  that  this  refufal 
"had  put  the  king  much  out  of  temper,  he  propofed 
that  he  fhiould  give  him  a  licence  for  taking  fo  many 
more  of  his  people  as  the  goods  he  dill  wanted  were 
worth  :  but  this  the  king  refufed,  faying,  "  //  might 
occafion  a  difturbance  amongft  his  fubjefts."  Except 
in  the  above  inftance,  and  fomc  others,  where  the 
power  of  the  negro  kings  is  unlawfully  exerted  over 
their  fubjefts,  the  flave-trade  is  carried  on  in  Guinea 
with  forae  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  which  al- 
low of  none  to  be  fold  but  prifoncrs  taken  in  their 
national  wars,  or  people  adjudged  to  flavery  in  punifh- 
ment  for  crimes ;  but  the  largenefs  of  the  country,  the 
number  of  kingdoms  or  commonwealths,  and  the  great 
encouragement  given  by  the  Europeans,  afford  fre- 
quent pretences  and  opportunities  to  the  bold  defign- 
jtig  profligates  of  one  kingdom,  to  furprize  and  feize 
■upon  not  only  thofe  of  a  neighbouring  government, 
but  alfo  the  weak  and  helplefs  of  their  own  ;  and  the 
lanhappy  people,  taken  on  thofe  occafions,  are,  with 
impunity,  fold  to  the  Europeans.  Thefe  practices 
are  doubtlefs  difapproved  of  by  the  moft  confider- 
ate  amongft  the  negroes ;  for  Bofman  acquaints  us, 
that  even  their  national  wars  are  not  agreeable  to  fuch. 
He  fays,  "  If  the  perfon  who  occafioned  the  begin- 
iling  of  the  war  be  taken,  they  will  not  eafily  admit 
him  to  ranfom,  though  his  weight  in  gold  fhould  be 
offered,  for  fear  he  fliould  in  future  form  fome  new  de- 
fign  againll  their  repofe." 

We  ftiall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  fhocking  methods  ufed  inlhe  carrying  on 
of  the  flave-trade,  as  defcribed  by  fadlors  of  different 
nations. 

18.  Mr  Moore  \,  faftor  for  the  Englifli  African  Com- 
pany on  the  river  Gambia,  writes,  "  That  there  are 
a  number  of  negro  traders,  c?\\tA.  joncaes ,  or  merchants, 
who  follow- the  flave-trade  as  a  bufinefs  ;  their  place  of 
refidence  is  fo  high  up  the  country  as  to  be  fix  weeks 
travel  from  James  Fort,  which  is  fituated  at  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  Thefe  merchants  bring  down  elephants 
teeth,  and  in  fome  years  2000  flaves,  mott  of  which, 
they  fay,  are  prifoners  taken  in  war.  They  buy  them 
from  the  different  princes  who  take  them ;  many  of 
them  are  Bumbrongs  and  Petcharics  ;  nations  who 
each  of  them  have  different  languages,  and  are  brought 
from  a  vaft  way  inland.  Their  way  of  bringing  them  is 
tying  them  by  the  neck  with  leather  thongs,  at  about 
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a  yard  diftant  from  each  other,  30  or  40  in  a  firing, 
having  generally  a  bundle  of  corn  or  elephants  teeth 
upon  each  of  their  heads.  In  their  way  from  the 
mountains,  they  travel  through  very  great  woods, 
where  they  cannot  for  fome  days  get  water ;  fo  they 
carry  in  flcin  bags  enough  to  fupport  them  for  a  time. 
1  cannot  (adds  Moore)  be  certain  of  the  number  of 
merchants  who  follow  this  trade,  but  there  may,  per- 
haps, be  about  100,  who  go  up  into  the  inland 
country  with  the  goods  which  they  buy  from  the 
white  men,  and  with  them  purchafe,  in  various  coun- 
tries, gold,  flaves,  and  elephants  teeth.  Befides  the 
flaves  which  the  merchants  bring  down,  there  are  many 
bought  along  the  river  :  Thefe  are  either  taken  in  war, 
as  the  former  are,  or  men  condemned  for  crimes  ;  or 
elfe  people  Jlolen,  mohich  is  very  frequent, — Since  the 
flave-trade  has  been  ufed,  all  punilhments  are  changed 
into  flavery  ;  there  being  an  advantage  on  fuch  con- 
demnation, they  Jl rain  for  crimes  very  hard-,  in  order  try 
get  the  benefit  of  filing  the  criminal.'" 

John  Barbot,  the  French  faftor,  in  his  account  of 
the  manner  by  which  the  flaves  are  procured,  fays, 
"  The  flaves  fold  by  the  negroes  are  for  the  mofl  part 
prifoners  of  war,  or  taken  in  the  incurfions  they  make 
into  their  enemies  territories;  others  are  ftolen  away  by 
their  neighbours,  when  found  abroad  on  the  road,  or 
in  the  woods ;  or  elfe  in  the  corn  fields,  at  the  time  of 
the  year  when  their  parents  keep  them  there  all  the  day 
to  fcare  away  the  devouring  fmall  birds."  Speaking 
of  the  tranfaflions  on  that  part  of  Guinea  called  the 
Slave  Coafl^  where  the  f^uropeans  have  the  moft  fa£to- 
ries,  and  from  whence  they  bring  away  much  the 
greateft  number  of  flaves,  the  fanie  author  fays,  "  The 
inhabitants  of  Goto  do  much  mifchief  in  flealing  thofe 
flaves  they  fell  to  the  Europeans  from  the  upland 

country.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Popo  excel  the 

former ;  being  endowed  with  a  much  larger  fhare  of 
courage,  they  rob  more  fuccefsfully,  by  which  means 
they  increafe  their  riches  and  trade."  The  author  par- 
ticularly remarks,  *'  That  they  are  encouraged  in  this  prac- 
tice by  the  Europeans  :  fometiraes  it  happens,  according 
to  the  fuccefs  of  their  inland  excurfions,  that  they  are 
able. to  furaifh  200  flaves  or  more  in  a  few  days." 
And  he  fays,  '  The  blacks  of  Fida,  or  Whidah,  are 
fo  expeditious  in  trading  for  flaves,  that  they  can  Je- 
liver  1 000  every  month." — "  If  there  happens  to  be  no 
ftock  of  flaves  there,  the  fadlor  muft  truft  the  blacks 
with  his  goods,  to  the  value  of  150 1.  or  200  1. 
which  goods  they  carry  up  into  the  inland  country  to 
buy  flaves  at  all  markets  for  above  600  miles  up  the 
country,  where  they  are  kept  like  cattle  in  Europe;, 
the  flaves  fold  there  being  generally  prifoners  of  war,, 
taken  from  their  enemies  like  other  booty,  and  perhaps 
fome  few  fold  by  their  own  countrynven,  in  extreme 
want,  or  upon  a  famine,  as  alfo  fome  as  a  punifliment 
of  heinous  crimes."  So  far  Barbot's  account.  That 
given  by  Bofman  is  as  follows:  When  the  flaves  which 
are  brought  from  the  inland  countries  come  to  Whi- 
dah, they  are  put  in  prifon  together ;  when  we  treat 
concerning  buying  them,  they  are  all  brought  out  to- 
gether in  a  large  plain,  where,  by  our  furgeons,  they 
are  thoroughly  examined,  and  that  naked,  both  men 
and  women,  without  the  leaft  diftindion  or  modefty. 
Thofe  which  are  approved  as  good,  are  fet  on  one  fide  j 
in  the  mean  while  a  burning  iron,  with  the  arms  or 
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nea.  rame  of  the  company,  lies  in  the  fire,  with  which  ours 
are  marked  on  the  breaft.  When  we  have  agreed  with 
the  owners  of  the  flaves,  they  arc  returned  to  their 
prifons  ;  where,  from  that  time  forward,  they  are  kept 
at  our  charge,  and  coft  us  two  pence  a  day  each  flave, 
which  fcrves  to  fubfift  them  hke  criminals  on  bread  and 
water  ;  fo  that  to  fave  charges,  we  fend  them  on  board 
Our  flu'ps  the  very  firft  opportunity  :  before  which, 
their  mafters  ftrip  them  of  all  they  have  on  their  backs, 
fo  that  they  come  on  board  ftark  naked,  as  well  wo- 
men as  men.  In  which  condition  they  are  obliged  to 
continue,  if  the  niafter  of  the  (hip  is  not  fo  charitable 
(which  he  commonly  is)  as  to  beftow  fomething  on 
them  to  cover  their  nakednefs.  Six  or  feven  hundred 
are  fometimes  put  on  board  a  vefTel,  where  they  lie  as 
clofc  together  as  it  is  poflible  for  them  to  be  crowded." 

When  the  great  income  which  arifes  to  the  negro 
kings  on  the  Slave  Coaft,  from  the  flaves  brought 
through  their  feveral  governments  to  be  (hipped  on 
board  the  European  veifels,  is  confidered,  we  have  no 
caufe  to  wonder  that  they  give  fo  great  a  countenance 
to  that  trade.  Bofman  fays,  *'  That  each  (hip  which 
comes  to  Whidah  to  trade,  reckoning  one  with  ano- 
ther, either  by  toll,  trade,  or  cuiloni,  pays  about  400 1. 
and  fometimes  50  (hips  come  hither  in  a  year." 
Barbot  confirms  the  fame,  and  adds,  "  That  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Ardah,  the  duty  to  the  king 
is  the  value  of  70  or  80  flaves  for  each  trading  (hip ;" 
which  is  near  half  as  much  more  as  at  Whidah.  Nor 
can  the  Europeans  concerned  in  the  trade,  with  any 
degree  of  propriety,  blame  the  African  kings  for  coun- 
tenancing it,  while  they  continue  to  fend  veifcb  on 
purpofe  to  take  in  the  flaves  which  arc  thus  ftolen,  and 
that  they  are  permitted,  under  the  fandtion  of  national 
laws,  to  fell  them  to  the  colonies. 

According  to  a  late  fenfible  writer,  Mr  Ramfay,  the 
annual  Britifh  exports  to  thefe  coafts  are  eftimated  at 
500,000 1.  including  a  confiderable  quantity  that  is 
annually  exchanged  with  American  and  other  foreign 
traders  there  ;  about  50,000  1.  of  this  is  returned  in 
ivory,  gold  duft,  gum,  &c.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
profits  of  the  flave  trade  is  raifed  on  the  fugar  planta- 
tions. If  by  eftablifliing  factories,  and  encouraging  ci- 
vilization on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  returning  fome 
of  pur  Weft  Indian  flaves  to  their  original  country,  we 
tried  to  make  up  for  our  paft  treachery  to  the  natives, 
and  inftrufted  the  inhabitants  in  the  culture  of  tobacco, 
indigo,  cotton,  r'lce,  &c..to  barter  with  us  for  our 
manufaftures,  and  fupply  us  with  thofe  articles,  our 
demand  for  which  has  been  fo  advantageous  to  Ameri- 
ca, great  would  be  our  profits.  V/ere  Africa  civilized, 
and  could  we  preoccupy  the  affeftions  of  the  natives, 
and  introduce  gradually  our  religion,  manners,  and  lan- 
guage among  thtm,  we  fliould  open  a  market  that 
would  fully  employ  our  manufafturers  andfeamen,  mo- 
rally fpeaking,  till  the  end  of  time.  And  while  we 
enriched  ourfelves,  we  fhould  contribute  to  their  hap- 
pinefs.  For  Africa,  in  its  higheft  probable  ftate  of 
culture,  could  not  poffibly  interfere  with  the  ftaple  of 
Britain,  fo  as  to  hinder  an  extenfive  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous trade  from  being  carried  on  between  the 
countries.  The  great  difference  of  chmate  and  foil 
muft  always  diftinguifh  the  fupplies  and  wants  of  each. 

The  flave-trade  indeed  has  been  long  confidered  as 
difgraceful  to  an  enlightened  agej  and  in  Uii*  CQuntry 
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a  fpirit  is  arifen  which  feems  bent  on  annihilating  it  ^''cw  Oni- 
altogether,  or  fo  changing  the  nature  of  it  as  to  blend  "''^J^ 
humanity  with  policy.  During  the  Seffion  1788,  the  ^ 
philanthropy  of  parliament,  fupported  by  that  of  the 
nation,  paid  a  very  particular  attention  to  this  odious 
branch  of  traffic.  It  was,  however,  a  fubjeft  of  too 
comprehenfive  a  nature,  and  too  materially  connefted 
with  our  African  commerce  at  large  and  our  Weft  In- 
dian colonies,  to  come  to  an  immediate  decifion  upon 
it.  Parliament,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  content  it- 
fclf  for  that  time  with  a  temporary  bill  to  regulate  the 
fliipping  and  carrying  flaves  in  Briti{h  velTels  from 
thofe  coafts.  But  the  public  attention  has  been  fince 
kept  awake  by  a  great  variety  of  publications  on  both 
fides  of  the  queftion;  and  the  final  arrangement  of  this 
important  biifinefs,  in  which  the  honour  of  the  Britifh 
commerce  and  the  Britifh  character,  as  well  as  the  hap<> 
pinefs  of  millions  of  our  fable  African  brethren,  is  in- 
volved, is  expefted  to  take  place  during  the  prefsnt 
fefTion  1791. — This  traffic  in  human  beings  is  not, 
however,  without  its  advocates.  But  the  mofl  fpecious 
arguments  of  its  able  ft  defenders  reach  no  further  thaa 
political  expediency,  which  can  never  alter  the  real  na- 
ture of  things.  That  in  queftion  would  not  remain 
lefs  an  nnjuft,  cruel,  and  wicked  trade,  in  its  very  na- 
ture eflentially  and  unalterably  wrong.  Its  abolition, 
therefore,  not  in  a  rafh,  but  in  as  gentle  and  equitable 
a  way  as  circumftances  will  allow,  is  devoutly  to  he 
wifhed,  and  it  is  hoped  may  be  accomplifhed. 

Neiv  Guinea,  a.  long  and  narrow  ifland  of  the  -Eaft 
Indies,  very  impetfedlly  known.  It  was  fuppofed  to 
be  conneiled  with  New  Holland,  until  Captain  Cook 
difcovered  the  ftrait  which  feparates  theni.  New  Gui- 
nea, inchiding  Papua,  its  north-weftern  part  (which 
according  to  Bougainville's  conjecture  is  feparated  frora 
it  by  a  ftrait),  reaches  from  the  equator  to  the  12th 
degree  of  fouth  latitude,  and  from  131  to  150  degrees 
eaft  longitude  ;  in  one  part  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
above  5a  miles  broad.  It  was  firft  vifited  by  an  Euro- 
pean fhip  in  1529.  Saavedra,  a  Portuguefe,  who 
made  the  difcovery  of  the  north  weft  part  of  this  coun- 
try, called  it  Terra  de  Papuas  or  Papos.  Van  Schou- 
ten,  a  Dutch  difcoverer,  afterwards  gave  the  name  of 
Ne--uj  Guinea  to  its  fouth- weftern  part.  Admiral  Rog- 
gewain  alfo  touched  here ;  and  before  him  Dampier, 
1  ft  January  i  700.  Captain  Cook  made  the  coaft  of 
New-Guinea,  in  latitude  6  degrees  15  minutes,  longi- 
gitude  138  eaft,  on  the  3d  of  September,  and  landed 
in  the  pinnace,  accompanied  by  Mr  Banks,  Doftor 
Solander,  nine  of  the  fliip's  crew,  and  fervants  well 
armed,  and  leaving  two  feamen  to  take  care  of  the 
boat,  advanced  fome  little  way  up  the  country  ;  but 
coming  to  the  fltirts  of  a  thick  wood,  they  judged  it 
prudent  to  proceed  no  further,  left  they  fliould  fall  in- 
to an  ambufcade  of  the  natives,  and  their  retreat  to  the 
boat  be  cut  off.  Having  advanced  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  boat,  three  Indians  ruflied  out  of  the 
wood  with  a  hideous  fhout ;  they  threw  their  darts, 
and  fhowed  fuch  a  hoftile  difpofition,  that  the  party,  to 
prevent  the  deftruflion  of  thefe  people,  returned  to  the 
boat,  as  they  had  no  intention  forcibly  to  invade  their 
country,  either  to  gratify  their  appetites  or  curiofity, 
and  it  was  evident  nothing  could  be  done  upon  friend- 
ly ter«i8.  When  they  got  on  board  the  boat,  they 
rowed  along  the  fhorc,  and  the  number  of  Indians  af- 
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femWcd  feetncd  to  be  between  60  and  100. 
made  much  the  fame  appearance  as  the  New-Hollan 
ders,  being  ftark  naked,  and  their  hair  cropped  (hort. 
,  All  the  while  they  were  fhoiiting  defiance,  and  throw- 
ing fomething  out  of  their  hand  which  burnt  exadly 
like  gun-powder,  but  made  no  report  ;  what  thefe  fires 
were,  or  for  what  purpofe  intended,  could  not  be  guef- 
fed  at ;  thofe  who  difcharged  them  had  in  their  hands 
a  (hort  piece  of  flick,  poflibly  a  hollow  cane,  which 
they  fwung  fidewife  from  them,  and  immediately  fire 
and  fmoke  iffued,  exaftly  refembling  the  difcharge  of  a 
mufliet,  and  of  no  longer  duration.  This  wonderful 
phsenomenon  was  obferved  from  the  (hip  ;  and  the  de- 
ception was  fo  great,  that  the  people  on  board  thought 
they  had  fire-arms  ;  and  even  in  the  boat  if  they  had 
rot  been  fo  near  as  that  they  muft  have  heard  the  re- 
port, if  there  had  been  any,  they  fhould  have  thought 
they  had  been  firing  volleys.  After  looking  at  them 
attentively  for  fome  time,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  their  flafhing  and  vociferation,  the  failors  fired  fome 
inuflcets  over  their  heads.  Upon  hearing  the  balls 
rattle  among  the  trees,  they  walked  leifurely 'away, 
and  the  boat  returned  to  the  (hip.  Upon  examining 
fome  weapons  which  the  natives  had  thrown,  they 
were  found  to  be  light  darts,  about  four  feet  long, 
■very  ill  made,  of  a  reed  or  bamboo  cane,  and  pointed 
with  hard  wood,  in  which  there  were  many  barbs. 
They  were  difcharged  with  great  force,  for  at  60  yards 
(dlltance  they  went  beyond  the  party;  but  in  what 
•manner  they  were  thrown  could  not  be  exaftly  feen. 
But  the  general  opinion  was,  that  they  were  thrown 
with  a  ftick  in  the  manner  pra£tifed  by  the  "New- Hol- 
landers. 

The  land  here  is  very  low,  as  is  every  other  part  of 
the  coaft  ;  but  it  is  covered  with  a  luxuriance  of  wood 
and  herbage  that  can  fcarcely  be  conceived.  Here  the 
cocoa-nut,  plantain,  and  bread-fruit,  flourifli  in  the 
higheft  perfeftion. 

Guinea,  a  gold  coin,  ftruck  and  current  in  Brl- 
4ain.  The  value  or  rate  of  guineas  has  varied  :  It  was 
fu-il  ftruck  on  the  footing  of  20  s.  by  the  fcarcity  of 
gold  was  afterwards  advanced  to  21  s.  6  d.  but  It  is 
now  funk  to  2  i  s. 

The  pound  weight  troy  of  gold  is  cut  into  44  parts 
and  a  half ;  each  part  makes  a  guinea. — This  coin 
took  Its  denomination  guinea^  becaufe  the  gold,  where- 
of the  fir  ft  was  ftruck,  was  brought  from  that  part  of 
Africa  called  Guinea  ;  for  which  reafon  It  likewlfe  bore 
the  impreflion  of  an  elephant. 

Guinea  Company.    See  Company  (African.) 

GuiNEA-Hen,  in  ornithology.    See  Numida. 

Guinea- Pig,  in  zoology.    See  Mus.s 

GuiNEA-Wheat.     See  Zea. 

GUIPUSCOA,  the  north-eaft  divlfion  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bifcay  in  Spain,  fituated  on  the  confines  of 
Navarre. 

GUISE,  a  fmall  town  of  France  In  PIcardy,  and  in 
Tierache,  with  a  very  ftrong  caftle,  and  the  title  of  a 
duchy.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Oufe,  in  E.  Long. 
3.  42.  N.  Lat.  49.  54-  ^ 

,  Guise  (Henry)  of  Lorrain,  duke  of  Gulfe  (eldeft 
fon  of  Francois  of  Lorrain  duke  of  Gulfe),  memorable 
in  the  hlftory  of  France  as  a  gallant  officer  ;  but  an  Im- 
perious, turbulent,  feditlous  fubjed,  who  placed  him- 
lelf  ax  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  and  called  his  rebel 
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They  band,  The  League,  'The  plan  was  formed  by  the  car. 
dinal,  his  younger  brother ;  and  under  the  pretext 
of  defending  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  king 
Henry  III.  and  the  freedom  of  the  ftate,  againft  the 
defign  of  the  Huguenots,  or  French  Proteftants,  they, 
carried  on  a  civil  war,  maffacred  the  Huguenots,  and 
governed  the  king,  who  forbid  his  sppearance  at  Pa- 
ris :  but  Guife  now  became  an  open  rebel,  entered  the 
city  againft  the  king's  exprefs  order,  and  put  to  the 
fword  all  who  oppofed  him  ;  the  (Ireets  being  barricad- 
ed to  prevent  his  progrefs,  this  fatal  day  is  called  in 
the  French  hlftory.  The  day  of  the  barricades.  Matters 
of  Paris,  the  policy  of  the  Guifes  failed  them  :  for  they 
fuffered  the  king  to  efcape  to  Blois,  though  he  wasde- 
ferted  in  his  palace  at  Paris  by  his  very  guards.  At 
Blois,  Henry  convened  an  alTembly  of  the  ftates  of 
France  ;  the  duke  of  Guife  had  the  boldnefs  to  appear 
to  a  fummons  fent  him  for  that  purpofe  ;  a  forced  re- 
conciliation took  place  between  him  and  the  king,  by 
the  advice  of  this  afiembly  ;  but  it  being  accidentally 
difcovered,  that  Guife  had  formed  a  defign  to  de- 
throne the  king,  that  weak  monarch,  Inftead  of  refo- 
lutely  bringing  him  to  juftlce,  had  him  privately  aflaf- 
finated,  December  23.  1558,  in  the  38th  year  of  hia 
age.  His  brother  the  cardinal  ftiaredthe  fame  fate  the 
next  day. 

GUITTAR,  GuiTARRA,  a  mufical  inftrument  of 
the  ftringed  kind,  with  five  double  rows  of  ftringsj 
of  which  thofe  that  are  brafs  are  in  the  middle,  except 
it  be  for  the  burden,  an  oftave  lower  than  the  fourth. 

 This  inftrument  was  firft  ufed  in  Spain  and  by 

the  Itahans.  In  the  former  country  It  is  ftill  greatly 
in  vogue.  There  are  few  of  that  nation  who  cannot 
play  on  the  guittar  ;  and  with  this  inftrument  they  fe- 
renade  their  miftrefles  at  night.  At  Madrid,  and  othef 
cities  in  that  country,  it  is  common  to  meet  in  the 
ftreets  young  men  equipped  with  a  guittar  and  a  dark 
lanthorn,  who,  taking  their  ftation  under  the  windows, 
fing,  and  accompany  their  voices  with  this  inftrument  j 
and  there  is  fcarce  an  artificer  or  day-labourer  in  any  of 
the  cities  or  principal  towns  who  does  not  entertain 
himfelf  with  his  guittar. 

GULDENSTAEDT  (John  Anthony),  was  born 
at  Riga,  April  26.  1745;  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  in  that  town  ;  and  in  1763  was  admitted 
into  the  medical  college  of  Berlin.  He  completed  his 
ftudies  at  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  and  in  1767  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  that  univerfity.  Oh 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  and 
the  confidcrable  progrefs  he  had  made  in  natural  hl- 
ftory, he  was  confidered  as  a  fit  perfon  to  engage  in  the 
expeditions  which  were  planned  by  the  imperial  aca- 
demy. Being  invited  to  St  Peter&urg,  he  arrived  in 
that  city  in  1768,  was  created  adjund  of  the  academy, 
and  afterwards,  In  1770,  member  of  that  fociety,  and 
profeffor  of  natural  hillory.  In  June  1761  he  fet  out 
upon  his  travels,  and  was  abfent  feven  years.  '  From 
Mofcow,  where  he  continued  till  March  1769,  hepafs- 
ed  to  Voronetz,  Tzaritzin,  Aftracan,  and  Kiflar,  a 
fortrefs  upon  the  weftern  fhore  of  the  Cafpian,  and  clofe 
to  the  confines  of  Perfia.  In  1770  he  examined  the 
diftrifts  watered  by  the  rivers  Terek,  Sunftia,  and  Alk- 
fal,  in  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Caucafus ;  and  in  the 
courfe  of  the  enfuing  year  penetrated  into  Ofietia,  in 
the  higheft  part  of  the  fame  mountain  ;  where  he  col* 
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CivAi  lefted  vocabularies  of  the  languages  fpolten  in  thbfe  re- 
gions, made  inquiries  into  the  hiftory  of  the  people, 
and  difcovertd  fome  traces  of  Chriftianity  among  them. 
Having  vifited  Cabarda  and  the  northern  chain  of  the 
Caucafus,  he  proceeded  to  Georgia,  and  was  admitted 
to  an  audience  of  prince  Heraclius,  who  was  encamped 
about  ten  miles  from  TefBis.  Having  paffed  the  win- 
ter here,  and  in  examining  the  adjacent  countrv.  he 
followed  in  fpring  the  prince  to  the  province  of  Ko- 
ketia,  and  explored  the  fouthern  diftrifts  inhabited  by 
the  Turcoman  Tartars  in  the  company  of  a  Georgian 
magnate,  whom  he  had  cured  of  a  dangerous  diforder^ 
In  July  he  paffcd  into  Imeretia,  a  country  which  lies 
between  the  Cafpian  and  Black  Seas,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  eaft  by  Georgia,  on  the  north  by  Offetia,  on 
the  weft  by  Mingrelia,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Turk- 
ifli  dominions.  He  penetrated  into  the  middle  chain 
©f  mount  Caucafus,  vifited-  the  confines  of  Mingrelia, 
Middle  Georgia,  and  Eaftern  and.  Lower  Imeretia  ; 
and,  after  efcaping  many  imminent  dangers  from  the 
banditti  of  thole  parts,  fortunately  returned  to  Kif- 
lar  on  the  i8th  of  November,  where  he  pafled  the 
winter,  coUefting  various  information  concerning  the 
neighbouring  Tartar  tribes  of  the  Caucafus,  and  par- 
ticularly the-Lefgees.  In  the  following  furamer  he 
iourneyed  to  Cabarda  Major,  continued  his  courfe  to ' 
mount  Befliton,  the  higheft  point  of  the  firit  ridge  of 
the  Caucafus  ;  infpeded  the  mines  of  Madfliar,  and 
went  to  Tcherkafh  i^pon  the  Don.  From  thence  he 
made  expeditions  to  Azof  and  Taganrog,  and  then, 
along  the  new  limits  to  the  Dnieper,  he  finifhed  this 
year's  route  at  Krementfhuk,  in  the  government  of 
New  Ruffia.  In  the  enfuing  fpring,  he  was  proceed? 
jng  to  Crim  Tartaiy;  but  receiving  an  order  of  recal, 
he  returned  through,  the  Ukraine  to  Mofcow  and  St 
Peterfburg,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  March 
1775.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  employed  in  arran- 
ging his  papers  ;  but  before  he  could  'finifh  them  for 
the  prefs,  was  feized  with  a  violent  fever,  which 
carried  hira  to  the  grave  in  Match  1781.  His  wri- 
tings which  have  been  hitherto  publifhed  confift  of  a 
number  of  curious  treatifes,  of  which  a  lift  is  given  in 
Coxe's  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  162. 

GULA,  in  anatomy,  the  oefophagus  or  gullet;  that 
conduit  by  which  animals  take  down  food  into  the  fto- 
njach.    See  Anatomy,  no  92. 

GULE  of  AvGv ST,  the  day  of  St  Peter  aJ  vinculo, 
which  is  celebrated. on  the  firft  of  Auguft.  It  is.called 
Xht  gule  of  Augujl,  from  the  Latin  gului,  "  a  throat," 
for  this  rcafon,  that  one  Qu^irinus,  a  tribune,  having 
a  daughter  that  had  a  difeaie  in  her  throat,  went  to 
Pope  Alexander,  the  fixth  from  St  Peter,  and  delired 
of  him  to  fee  the  chains  that  St  Peter  was  chained  with 
under  Nero  ;  which  requeft  being  granted,  and  fhe, 
killing  the  chains,  was  cured  of  her  difeafe ;  where- 
upon the  Pope  inftituted  this  feaft  in  honour  , of  St  Pe- 
ter; and,  as  before,  this  day  was  termed  only  the 
calends  of  Auguft,  it  was  on  this  occafion  called  in- 
differently either  the  day  of  St  Peter  ad  vincula, 
from  what  wrought  the  miracle  ;  or  the  gule  of  Au- 
gujlf  from  that  part  of  the  virgin  whereon  it  was 
wrought. 

GULES,  in  heraldry,  a  corruption  of  the  French 
^or^geuksf  which  in  this  fcience  fignifies '*  red,"  and. 
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is  reprefented  in  engraving  by  perpendicular  lines.    It  Gult 
may  ferve  of  itfelf  to  denote  martial  prowefs,  boldnefs,       11  f 
and  hardinefs:  for  the  ancients  ufed  this  colour  to    ^"'"'m  j 
make  themfelves  terrible  to  their  enemies,  to  ftir  up       '  "'- 
magnanimity,  and  to  prevent  the  feeing  of  blood,  by 
the  likenefs  of  the  colours;  for  which  rcafon  perhaps  it 
is  ufed  by  the  Englifh»    But,  according  to  G.  Leigh, 
if  this  tin6lure  is  compounded  with 

Or.  fDefire. 

Arg.   I  '?<■'  j  Envy. 

Azu.  [      J  Ardour. 

Ver.    I  H.  I  Strength. 

Pur.    1  2  I  Juftice. 

Sab.    J  IWearinefs. 
This^  colour  is  by  the  generality  of  the  Englifh  heralds- 
ranked  before  azure  ;  but  French  heralds,  N.  UptOQ 
and  his  followers,  prefer  azure  to  it. 

GULL,  in  ichthyology.  See  Larus. 
GULF,  a  broadband  capacious  bay  comprehended  ■ 
between  two  promontories,  and  fometimes  taking  the 
name  of  a  fea  when  it  is  very  extenfive  ;  but  particu- 
larly when  it  only  communicates  with  the  fea  by  means 
of  a  ftrait.  Such  are  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  other- 
wife  called  ihe  Gulf  of  Conflantinople ;  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  called  alfo  the  Gulf  of  Venice  ;  the  gulph  of  Si- 
dra  near  Barbary  ;  and  the  gulph  of  I^ions  near 
France.  All  thefe  gulfs  are  in  the  Mediterranean. 
There  are,  befides  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  and  the  gulph  of  California,  which  are  ia 
North  America.  There  are  alfo  the  gulf  of  Perfia,  o- 
therwife  called  the  Red  Sea,  between  Perfia  and  Ara- 
bia ;  the  gulf  of  Bengal  in  India  ;  and  the  gulfs  of 
Cochinchina  and  Ivamtfchatka,  near  the  countries  of 
the  fame  name. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  golfe,  and  that 
from  the  Italian  golfo,  which  fignify  the  fame.  Some 
deduce  thefe  further  from  the  Greek  yo\yr<sr ;  which 
Guifhart  again  derives  from  the  Hebrew  gob.  Du 
Cange  derives  them  from  the  barbarous  Latin  gulfurn^ 
or  gulfus.  which  fignify  the  fame  thing, 
GUIJ:.ET.    See  GuLA. 

GUM  [Giimmi),  is  a  concrete  vegetable  juice,  of  no 
particular  fmell  or  tafte,  becoming  vifcous  and  tena- 
cious when^moiftened  with  water  ;  totally  diflblving  in 
water  into  a  liquid,  more  or.lefs  glutinous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  the  gam  ;  not  difTolving  in  vi- 
nous fpirits  or  in  oils  ;  burning  in  the  fire  to  a  black 
coal,  without  melting  or  catching  flame  ;  fulfering  no 
diflipation  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

The  true  gums  are  gum  arable,  gum  tragacanth, 
gum  fenega,  the  gum  of  cherry  and  plum  trees,  and 
fuch  like.  All  elfe  have  more  or  lefs  of  refin  in  them. 

Gum  Arabic  is  the  produce  of  a  fpecies  of  Mimosa;  , 
which  fee. 

The  medical  charafter  of  gum  arabic  is  its  glutinous 
quality,  in  confequence  of  which  it  ferves  to  incraffate 
and  obtund  thin  acrid  humours,  fa  proves  ufcful  in  ■ 
tickling  coughs,  alvine  fluxes,  hoarfenefles,  in  fluxes 
of  the  belly  with  gripes,  and  where  the  mucus  is  abra- 
ded from  the  bowels  or  from  the  urethra.  In  a  dyfu-. 
ria  the  true  gum  arabic  is  more  cooling  than  the  other 
fimp*e  gums,  fo  fliould  be  preferred. 

One  ounce  of  gum  arabic  rendersapint  of  water  con-  - 
fiderably  glutinous :  four  ounces  gives  it  a  thick  fyrupy  ■. 


GUM  I  r 

Xium.  confiftence  :  but  for  mucilage,  one  part  gum  to  two 
^'  parts  water  is  required  ;  and  for  fume  purpofes  an  equal 

proportion  will  be  neceflary. 
Vol.  i.  In  Dr  Percival's  Eflays  we  have  the  following  cu- 

319  &c.  j-Jous  aceount,  by  Mr  Henry,  of  the  faculty  which 
this  gum  hath  of  diflblving  and  keeping  fufpended 
.in  water  not  only  refinoHs  but  alfo  other  fubftances, 
which  ftiould  feem  iiot  likely  to  be  at  all  afFefted  by  ic. 

'*  One  fcruple  of  balfam  of  tola,  rubbed  with  half 
an  ounce  of  diftilled  rain-water,  added  gradually  to  it 
for  15  minutes,  formed  ii  mixture,  which  on  (landing 
about  a  minute  fubfided,  but  re-united  by  fiiaking  : 
being  fet  by  a  few  days,  the  balfam  became  a  concrete 
mafs,  not  again  mifcible  by  fhaking  up  the  bottle.  The 
fame  quantity  required  more  tritin-ation  to  mix  it  with 
common  pump-water.  One  fcruple  of  the  fame,  rub- 
bed with  15  grains  of  gum  arabic,  was  nearly  as  long 
in  pei  feftly  uniting  with  half  an  ounce  of  difUlled  wa- 
ter as  that  without  the  gum.  This  was  perhaps  ow- 
ing to  the  latter  piece  being  more  refinous;  however, 
though  on  long  (landing  there  was  a  fmall  fediment,  it 
immediately  reunited  a  week  after  by  agitation.  Fif- 
teen grains  of  balfam  capivi  united  very  fmoothly  with 
half  an  ounce  of  diftilled  water,  by  the  medium  of  three 
grains  of  gum  arabic.  Five  grains  of  the  gum  were 
not  fo  effeftual  with  pump- water.  Balfam  Peru  ten 
drops,  with  gum  arabic  three  grains,  diftilled  water 
half  an  ounce,  formed  a  neat  white  emulfion,  but  with 
common  water  a  very  unequal  mixture.  Gum  myrrh 
(powdered  that  there  might  be  no  diiference  in  the  fe- 
veral  quantities  ufed),  half  a  fcruple,  difTolved  readily 
with  gum  arabic  three  grains,  in  both  kinds  of  water, 
and  even  mixed  with  them  by  longer  tritui-ation  with- 
out any  medium,  but  more  eafily  with  diftilled  than 
common  fpring  water.  Olibanum,  maftich,  gum  gua- 
lacum,  and  galbanum,  may  likewife  be  mixed  with 
water  by  rubbing,  without  any  gum  arabic  or  egg. 
The  fprlng-water  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  experiments  was 
very  aluminous. 

'*  In  the  making  of  all  the  faline  preparations,  when 
any  confiderable  quantities  of  water  are  ufed,  diftilled 
or  pure  rain  or  river  water  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  ; 
for  the  calcareous,  aluminous,  and  felenitical  matter, 
which  fo  much  abounds  in  moft  fpring  water,  will  ren- 
■der  any  fait  diflblved  in  it  very  impure. 

**  The  folution  of  crude  mercury  with  mucilage  of 
gum  arabic  being  fo  eafily  accompliftied,  and  it  being 
Very  difagreeable  to  many  patients,  and  to  fomealmoft 
impoffible,  to  fwallow  pills,  bolufes,  or  ele6luaries,  I 
was  induced  to  try  whether  calomel,  cinnabar,  and  the 
©ther  heavy  and  metalline  bodies  commonly  adminifter- 
ed  only  under  thefe  forms,  might  not  by  the  fame 
means  be  rendered  mifcible  with  water,  fo  as  to  be  gi- 
ven more  agreeably  in  a  liquid  form.  I  accordingly 
rubbed  ten  grains  of  cinnabar  of  antimony  and  a  fcruple 
«f  gum  arabic,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  diftilled 
water  to  form  a  mucilage,  and  added  a  drachm  of 
fimple  fyrup  and  three  drachms  more  of  water.  This 
makes  an  agreeable  little  draught ;  and  having  flood 
about  half  an  hour  without  depofiting  any  fediment,  I 
added  three  drachms  more  of  water  to  it;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  mucilage  was  rendered  fo  much  more  di- 
hate,  very  little  of  the  cinnabar  fubfided  even  after  it 
had  flood  fome  days. 

"'  Steel  fimply  prepared,  and  prepared  tin,  were  both 
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mixed  with  water  by  their  own  weight  of  gum  arabic,  Gu 
and  remained  fufpended,  except  a  very  fmall  portion  of  — — r 
each,   which  was  not  reduced  to  a  fufiiciently  fine 
pow'der. 

«'  Five  grains  of  calomel  were  mixed  with  two 
drachms  of  diftilled  water  and  half  a  drachm  of  fimplc 
fyrup  by  means  of  five  grains  of  gum  arabic,  which 
kept  it  fufiiciently  fufpended:  a  double  quantity  of  the 
gum  preferved  the  mixture  uniform  ftill  longer.  In  this 
form  it  will  be  much  more  eafily  given  to  children  than 
in  fyrups,  conferves,  Sec.  as  a  great  part  of  it  is  gene- 
rally wafted,  in  forcing  thofe  vifcid  vehicles  into  chem; 
and  it  may  be  joined  with  fcammony  and  other  refinous 
purgatives  by  the  fame  method,  and  of  thefe  perhaps 
the  gum  arabic  would  be  the  beft  corredtor. 

*'  Gum  arabic  likewife  greatly  abates  the  difagree- 
able tafte  of  the  corrofivc  fublimate,  mixed  with  water 
inftead  of  brandy  ;  and  (from  the  few  trials  I  hav^ 
made)  fits  cafier  on  the  ftomach,  and  will  not  be  fo  apt 
to  betray  the  patient  by  the  fmell  of  the  brandy. 

"  Mr  Plenck,  who  firft  inftrufted  us  in  the  method 
of  mixing  quickfilver  with  mucilage,  obferves  (and 
experience  confirms  the  truth  of  it),  that  this  prepa- 
ration is  not  fo  apt  to  bring  on  a  fpitting  as  the 
ardent,  viv.  mixed  by  any  other  medium,  or  as  the 
faline  and  other  mercurial  preparations.— How  far  the 
theory  by  which  he  accounts  for  it  may  be  juft  is  not 
of  much  importance  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  he  worth 
while  to  inquire,  whether  it  would  not  be  equally 
effeAual  in  preventing  calomel,  and  the  other  prepara* 
tions  of  mercury,  from  aff"e£ling  the  mouth. — If  fo,  is 
it  not  improper,  where  a  falivation  is  intended,  to  give 
emulfions  with  gum  arabic  and  other  mucilaginous  li- 
quors for  the  patient's  common  drink,  as  by  that  means 
the  fpitting  may  be  retarded  ?  And,  on  the  contrary, 
rnay  it  not  be  a  ufeful  medicine  to  diminifh  the  dif- 
clmrge  when  too  copious  ? 

"  The  following  cafe  may  in  fome  meafure  ferve  to 
confirm  the  above  obfervation. — -A  gentleman,  always 
eafily  affefled  by  mercurials,  having  taken  about  26 
grains  of  calomel  in  dofes  from  one  to  three  grains,  not»- 
withftanding  he  was  purged  every  third  day,  was  fud- 
denly  feized  with  a  falivation.  He  fpat  plentifully,  his 
breath  was  very  fetid,  teeth  loofe,  and  his  gums,  fau- 
ces, and  the  margin  of  his  tongue,  greatly  ulcerated 
and  inflamed.  He  was  direfted  to  ufe  the  following 
gargle.  R.  Gum.  arab.  femiunc.  fohe  in  aqua  font. 
bulUent.  felib.  addt  mel.  rofac.  unc,  unam.  M.  ft.  gargar^ 
And  to  drink  freely  of  a  ptifan  prepared  with  aq.  hard, 
lib.  ij.gum.  arabie.  unc.  ij.  nitr.pur.  drachm,  ij.facchar.  alb, 
unc.  j.  His  purgative  was  repeated  the  fucceeding 
morn  is  g.  The  next  day  his  gums  were  Icfs  inflamed  j 
but  the  floughs  on  his  tongue,  &c.  were  ftill  as  foul ; 
his  fpitting  was  much  the  fame;  he  had  drank  about  a 
pint  of  the  ptifan.  Some  fpt.  vltrioli  was  added  to  the 
gargle.  From  this  day  to  the  fourth  he  was  purged 
every  day  without  efFedl,  his  falivation  ftill  continued, 
his  mouth  was  no  better,  he  had  neglefted  the  muci- 
laginous drink.  This  evening  he  was  perfuaded  to  drink 
about  a  pint  of  it  which  remained,  and  he  had  it  re- 
peated, and  drank  very  freely  of  it  that  night.  On. 
the  fifth  morning  the  purgative  was  again  repeated. 
Though  it  operated  very  little,  yet  the  change  was 
very  furprifing  :  his  mouth  was  nearly  well,  and  his 
ptyalifm  greatly  decreafed.    Tlxe  ptifan  was  repeated; 
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and  on  the  fixth  day,  being  quite  well,  he  was  pernaitted 
to  go  abroad." 

In  Mr  Haffelquifl's  Travels  we  have  an  inftance  of 
the  extraordinary  nutritive  virtues  of  this  gum,  "  The 
Abyfiinians  (fays  he)  make  a  journey  every  year  to 
Cairo,  to  ftll  the  produfts  of  their  countiy.  They  muft 
travel  over  terribk  dcfarts,  and  their  journey  depends 
as  much  on  the  weather  as  a  voyage  at  fea  :  confe- 
quently  they  know  as  little  as  a  ftaman  how  long  they 
muft  be  on  their  journey  ;  and  the  neceffaries  of  life 
may  chance  to  fail  them  when  the  journey  lads  too 
long.  This  happened  to  the  Abyflinian  caravan  in  the 
year  1740,  their  provifions  being  confumed  when 
they  had  flill  two  months  to  travel.  They  were  then 
obliged  to  fearch  for  fomething  among  their  merchan- 
dife  wherewith  they  might  fupport  nature;  and  found 
nothing  more  proper  than  gum  arabic,  of  which  they 
had  carried  a  confiderable  quantity  along  with  them. 
This  ferved  to  fupport  above  icco  perfons  for  two 
months  ;  and  the  caravan  at  laft  arrived  at  Cairo  with- 
out any  great  lofs  of  people  either  by  hunger  or 
difeafes." 

Gum  Seneca,  is  a  gum  extremely  refembling  gum 
arabic.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  country  through 
which  the  river  Senega  runs,  in  Icofe  or  fingle  drops  : 
but  thefe  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  gum  ara- 
ble ufually  are  ;  fometim.es  it  is  of  the  bignefs  of  an 
egg,  and  fometimes  much  larger  :  the  furface  is  very 
rough  or  wrinkled,  and  appears  much  lefs  bright  than 
the  inner  fubftance  where  the  maffes  are  broken.  It 
has  no  fmtll,  and  fcarce  any  tafte.  It  is  probably  pro- 
duced from  a  tree  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  former. 
The  virtues  of  it  are  the  fame  with  the  gum  arabic  ; 
but  it  is  rarely  ufed  in  medicine,  unlefs  as  mixed  with 
the  gum  arabic:  the  dyers  and  other  artificers  confume 
the  great  quantities  of  it  that  are  annually  imported 
hither.  The  negroes  diffolve  it  in  milk,  and  in  that 
ftate  make  it  a  principal  ingredient  in  many  of  their 
diOies,  and  often  feed  on  it  thus  alone. 

Gl'm  Tragacanlh^  the  gum  of  the  tragacanth,  a  thorny 
bufh  growing  in  Crete,  Afia,  and  Greece.    Sec  A- 

ETRAGALUS. 

Other  fubftances  known  by  the  name  gum:  are  as 
follow  : 

Gum  Ammoniac.     See  Ammoniac. 

Gum  Elemi.     See  Amyris. 

Gum  Ketio.    See  Keno. 

Cum  Gualacum.    See  Guaiacum. 

Gum  Lacca.    See  Coccus  and  Lacca. 

Gum,  among  gardeners,  a  kind  of  gangrene  inci- 
dent to  fruit-trees  of  the  Hone  kind,  arifing  from  a 
corruption  of  the  fap,  which,  by  its  vifcidity,  not  be- 
ing able  to  make  its  way  through  the  fibres  of  the  tree, 
is,  by  the  protrufion  of  other  juice,  made  to  extrava- 
fate  and  ooze  out  upon  the  bark. 

When  the  diflemper  furrounds  the  branch,  it  admits 
of  no  rem.edy ;  but  when  only  on  one  part  of  a  bough, 
it  fhould  be  taken  off  to  the  quick,  and  fome  cow- 
dung  clapped  on  the  wound,  covered  over  with  a  linen 
cloth,  and  tied  down.  M.  Quiniinie  direfts  to  cut  off 
the  morbid  branch  two  or  three  inches  below  the  part 
affcfted. 

GUMMA,  a  fort  of  venereal  excrefcence  on  the 
periofteum  of  the  bones. 

GUMS,  in  anatomy,  the  hard  flefhy  fubftance  in 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  1. 


either  jaw,  through  which  the  teeth  fpring  from  tlie  Gus. 
jawbone.    See  Anatomy,  n°  102.  — -^^—^ 

The  gums  are  apt  to  become  fpongy,  and  to  fepa- 
rate  from  the  teeth  ;  but  the  caufe  is  frequently  a  ftony 
kind  of  cruft,  which  forms  itfelf  therein,  which  when 
feparated,  the  gums  foon  return  to  their  former  ftate, 
efpecially  if  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  the  infufion  of 
rofes  four  parts,  and  the  tinfture  of  myrrh  one  part. — . 
The  fcurvy  is  another  diforder  which  affedts  the  gums. 
This  diforder,  when  not  manifeft  in  any  other  part, 
fometimes  appears  in  this  :  indeed,  when  a  fcorbutic 
diforder  invades  the  whole  habit,  its  firft  fymptom  is 
a  putrid  ftate  of  the  gums. 

GUN,  in  the  military  art,  a  fire-arm,  or  weapon  of 
oftence,  which  forcibly  difcharges  a  ball  or  other  hard 
and  folid  matter  through  a  cylindric  tube,  by  means  of 
inflamed  gun-powder.    See  Gun-PotvoER. 

The  word  gun  now  includes  raoft  of  the  fpecies  of 
fire-arms  ;  piftols  and  mortars  being  almoft  the  only 
ones  excepted  from  this  denomination.  They  are  di- 
vided into  great  and  fmall  guns  :  the  former  including 
all  that  we  alfo  call  cannon,  ordnance,  or  artillery  ; 
the  latter  includes  mufquets,  carabines,  mufqnetoons, 
blunderbuffes,  fowling-piecei,  &c. 

It  is  not  known  at  wliat  time  thefe  weapons  were 
firft  invented.  Though,  comparatively  fpeaking,  the 
introduftion  of  guns  into  the  weftern  part  of  the  world 
IS  but  of  a  modern  date  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  fome 
parts  of  Afia  they  have  been  ufed,  though  in  a  very 
rude  and  imperfect  manner,  for  many  ages. — Philo- 
ftratus  fpeaks  of  a  city  near  the  river  Hyphafis  in  the 
Indies,  which  was  faid  to  be  impregnable,  and  that  its 
inhabitants  were  relations  of  the  gods,becaufe  they  threw 
thunder  and  lightning  upon  their  enemies.  Hence  fome 
imagine  that  guns  were  ufed  by  the  eaftern  nations  even 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  but  however  this 
may  be,  many  of  our  modern  travellers  aflert  that  they 
were  ufed  in  China  as  far  back  as  the  year  of  Chrift  85, 
and  have  continued  in  ufe  ever  fince. 

The  firft  hint  of  the  invention  of  guns  in  Europe  is 
in  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon,  who  flouriflicd  in  the 
13th  century.  In  a  treatife  written  by  him  about  the 
year  1280,  he  propofes  to  apply  the  violent  explofive 
force  of  gun-powder  for  the  deftrudion  of  armies.  In 
1320,  Bartholomew  Schwartz,  a  German  monk,  is 
commonly  faid  to  have  invented  gun-powder,  though 
it  IS  certainly  known  that  this  compofition  is  defcribed 
by  Bacon  in  fome  of  his  treatifes  long  before  the  time 
of  Schwartz.  The  following  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
manner  in  which  Schwartz  invented  gun  powder.  Ha- 
ving pounded  the  materials  for  it  in  a  mortar,  which 
he  afterwards  covered  with  a  ftonre,  a  fpark  of  fire  ac- 
cidentally fell  into  the  mortar  and  fet  the  mixture  on 
fire ;  upon  which  the  explofion  blew  the  ftone  to  a  con- 
fiderable diftance.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  Schwartz 
might  be  taught  the  fimpleft  method  of  applying  it  in 
war ;  for  Bacon  feems  rather  to  have  conceived  the 
manner  of  ufing  it  to  be  by  the  violent  effort  of  the  flame 
unconfined,  and  which  is  indeed  capable  of  producing 
aftonifhing  effcAs  *.  The  figure  and  name  of  mortars  '  See  Gun* 
given  to  a  fpecies  of  old  artillery,  and  their  employment  i*"'"''^*''' 
(which  was  throv/ing  great  ftone- bullets  at  an  elevation), 
very  much  corroborates  this  conje6lure. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  Schwartz,  we  find  guns 
commonly  made  ufe  of  as  inftruments  of  war.  Great 
A  a  guns 
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Gun.  guns  were  firft  ufed.  They  were  originally  made  of 
-^y^  iron-bars  foldered  together,  and  fortified  with  ftrong 
iron-hoops;  fome  of  which  are  l-lill  to  be  feen,  w'z.  one 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  two  at  Woolwich,  and  one 
in  the  royal  arfenal  at  Lifton.  Others  were  made  of 
thin  {beets  of  iron  rolled  up  together  and  hooped;  and 
on  emergencies  they  were  made  of  leather,  with  plates 
of  iron  or  copper.  Thefe  pieces  were  made  in  a  rude 
and  imperfeft  manner,  like  the  firil  effays  of  many  new 
inventions.  Stone- balls  were  thrown  out  of  them,  and 
a  fmall  quantity  of  powder  ufed  on  account  of  their 
weaknefs.  Thefe  pieces  had  no  ornaments,  were  placed 
on  their  carriages  by  rings,  and  were  of  a  cylindrical 
form.  When  or  by  whom  they  were  made  is  uncer- 
tain :  the  Venetians,  however,  ufed  cannon  at  the  fiege 
of  Claudia  Jelfa,  now  called  Ch'ioggia,  in  1366,  which 
were  brought  thither  by  two  Germans,  with  fome 
powder  and  leaden  balls;  as  likewife  in  their  wars  with 
the  Gcnoefe  in  1379.  King  Edward  III.  made  ufe  of 
cannon  at  the  battle  of  CrefTy  in  1346,  and  at  the  fiege 
of  Calais  in  1347.  Cannon  were  made  ufe  of  by  tlie 
Turks  at  the  fiege  of  Conllantinople,  then  in  polfef- 
fion  of  the  Chritlians,  in  1394,  and  in  that  of  1452, 
that  threw  a  weight  of  loolb.  but  they  generally  burll 
either  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  fliot.  Louis  XI L  had 
one  call  at  Tours,  of  the  fame  fize,  which  threw  a 
ball  from  the  Baftile  to  Charenton.  One  of  thofe  fa- 
mous cannon  was  taken  at  the  fiege  of  Dieu  in  1546, 
by  Don  John  de  Caftro;  and  is  in,  the  cadle  of  St  Jui- 
liao  da  Barra,  10  miles  from  Lifbon  :  its  length  is  20 
feet  7  Inches,  diameter  at  the  centre  6  feet  3  inches, 
and  it  difcharges  a  ball  of  loolb.  It  has  neither  dolphins, 
rings,  nor  button  ;  is  of  a  curious  kind  of  metal ;  and 
has  a  large  Indoitan  infcription  upon  it,  which  fays  it 
*        was  caft  in  1 400. 

Formerly  the  cannon  were  dignified  with  uncommon 
names;  for,  in  1503,  Louis  XII.  had  12  brafs  can- 
non caft,  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  called  after  the 
names  of  the  12  peers  of  France.  The  Spanifli  and 
Portuguefe  called  them  after  their  faints.  The  empe- 
ror Chades  V.  when  he  marched  before  Tunis,  founded 
the  1 2  apoftles.  At  Milan  there  is  a  70  pounder, 
called  the  P'lmonielle ;  and  one  at  Bois-le-duc,  called 
the  Devil.  A  60  pounder  at  Dover-caftle,  called  ^icen 
Elhzaleth' s  pocket-pyiol.  An  80  pounder  in  the  Tower 
of  London  (formerly  in  Edinburgh-caftle),  called 
Mounts-meg.  An  80  pounder  in  the  royal  arfenal  at 
Berlin,  called  the  Thunderer.  An  80  pounder  at  Ma- 
iago,  called  the  Terrible.  Two  curious  60  pounders 
in  the  arfenal  at  Bremen,  called  the  Mejfengers  of  bad 
news.  And,  laftly,  an  uncommon  70  pounder  in  the 
caftlc  of  St  Angelo  at  Rome,  made  of  the  nails  that 
fattened  the  copper-plates  which  covered  the  ancient 
Pantheon,  with  this  infcription  upon  it :  Ex  clavis 
trabalibus  porticus  Agrippm. 

In  the  beginning,  of  the  15  th  centuiy  thefe  uncom- 
mon names  were  generally  aboliflied,  and  the  following 
more  univerfal  ones  took  place,  dIz. 


Cannon  royal,  or 

carthoun 
Baftard  cannon 

or  ^  carthoun 
\  Carthoun 
Whole  culverias 


Pounders* 

'  \  =36 
=  24 


Gwt. 

about  90 

79 
60 
50 
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Pounders. 
Demi  culverins        =  9 
Falcon  —  6 

n(#^cft  fort  ~  5 
Sacker  -\  ordinary    =r  6 

^  largell  fize  =  8 
Bafilific  =48 
Serpentine  =  4 

Afpic  =  2 

Dragon  —  6 

Syren  r=6o 
Falconet  =  3,  2,  6c  i 


Cwt. 

30 
25 
13 

18 

85 
8 

7 

1 2 

81 

15. 
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Moyens,  which  carried  aball  of  10  or  12  ounces,  &c. 
Rabinet,  which  carried  a  ball  of  16  ounces. 

Thefe  curious  names  of  beafts  and  birds  of  prey 
were  adopted  on  account  of  their  fwiftnefs  in  motion 
or  of  their  cruelty  ;  as  the  falconet,  falcon,  flicker,  and 
culverin,  &c.  for  their  fwiftnefs  in  flying  ;  the  bafililk, 
ferpentine,  afpike,  dragon,  fyren,  &c.  for  their  cruelty. 

At  prefent  cannon  take  their  names  from  the  weight 
of  the  ball  they  difcharge.  Thus  a  piece  that  dilchar- 
ges  a  ball  of  24  pounds,  is  called  a  2^  pounder ;  one 
that  carries  a  ball  of  i  2  pounds,  is  called  a  i  2  poun- 
der;  and  fo  of  the  reft,  divided  int«)  the  following 
forts,  viz. 

Ship-guns,  confifting  in  42,  36,  32,  24,  18,  12, 
9,  6,  and  3  pounders. 

Gatrifon-guns,  in  42,  32,  24,  18,  12,  9,  and  6 
pounders. 

Battering-guns,  in  24,  18,  and  12  pounders. 
Field-pieces,   in  12,   9,   6,   3,    2,    i^-,  i,  and  i 
pounders. 

Mortars  are  thought  to  have  been  fully  as  ancient 
as  cannon.  They  were  employed  in  the  v/ars  of 
Italy,  to  throw  balls  of  red-hot  iron,  ftones,  &c.  long 
before  the  invention  of  (hells.  Tlrefe  lad  are  thought 
to  be  of  German  invention,  and  the  ufe  of  them  in  war 
to  have  been  taught  by  the  following  accident.  A  citi- 
zen of  Venlo,  at  a  certain  feftival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  threw  a  number  of  fhelis,  one 
of  which  fell  on  a  houfe  and  ict  fire  to  it,  by  which 
misfortune  the  greateft  part  of  the  tov/n  was  reduced 
to  afiies.  The  firft  account  of  fhells  ufed  for  military 
purpofes  is  in  1435,  when  Na^-^es  was  befieged  by 
Charles  VIII.  Hiftory  informs  us  with  more  certainty, 
that  fhells  were  thrown  out  of  mortars  £t  the  fiege  of 
Waclitendonk,  in  Guelderland,  in  J  588,  by  the  Earl 
of  Mansfield.  Mr  Maker,  an  Engidb  engineer,  firil 
taught  the  French  the  a,rt  of  throwing  fhells,  which 
they  praftifed  at  the  fiege  of  Motte  in  1634.  The 
method  of  throwing  red- hot  balls  out  of  mortars  was 
firft  certainly  put  in  praAice  at  the  fiege  of  Stralfund 
in  1  675  by  the  eleftor  of  Brandeuburgh ;  though  fome 
fay  in  1653  at  the  fiege  of  Bremen.  For  the  proper 
dimenfions  of  guns,  their  weight,  the  metal  of  which 
they  are  formed,  &c.  fee  the  article  Gunnery. 

Mufiiets  were  firft  ufed  at  the  fiege  of  Rhege  in  the 
year  1521,  The  Spaniards  were  the  firft  who  armed 
part  of  their  foot  with  thefe  weapons.  At  fiift  they 
were  very  heavy,  and  could  not  be  ufed  without  a  reft. 
Tliey  had  match-locks,  and  did  execution  at  a  great 
diftance.  On  their  march  the  foldiers  carried  only 
the  refts  and  ammunition,'  and  had  boys  to  bear  their 
muflcets  after  them.  They  were  very  flow  in  loading, 
not  only  by  r-eafon  of  the  unwieldinefs  of  their  pieces, 
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and  bedaufe  they  carried  the  powder  and  ball  feparate, 
but  from  the  time  It  took  to  prepare  and  adjuft  the 
match  ;  fo  that  their  fire  was  not  near  fo  briflt  as  ours 
is  now.  Afterwards  a  lighter  matchlock-muflcet 
came  in  ufe  :  and  they  carried  their  ammunition  in 
bandeliers,  to  which  were  hung  feveral  little  cafes  of 
wood  covered  with  leather,  each  containing  a  charge 
of  powder.  The  balls  were  carried  loofe  in  a  pouch, 
ahd  a  priming-horn  hanging  by  their  fide.  The  muf- 
kets  with  refts  were  ufed  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  T.  The  lighter 
kind  fucceeded  them,  and  continued  till  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  when  they  alfo  were  difufed, 
and  the  troops  throughout  Europe  armed  with  fire- 
locks. 

GUNDELIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  fegregatae  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Compojita:.  There  is  fcarce  any 
calyx,  but  quinqueflorous,  with  tubular  hermaphrodite 
florets  ;  the  receptacle  briftly,  with  fcarce  any  pappvfs. 

GUNELLUS,  in  ichthyology.    See  Blennius. 
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GUNNER,  an  officer  appointed  for  the  fervice  of  Gunner^ 
the  cannon,  or  one  flcilled  to  fire  the  guns.  Gunnera. 

In  the  Tower  of  London,  and  other  garrifons,  as  * 
well  as  in  the  field,  this  officer  carries  a  field  ftaff,  and 
a  large  powder-horn  in  a  firing  over  his  left  flioulder  : 
he  marchss  by  the  guns ;  and  when  there  is  any  appre- 
henfion  of  danger,  his  field -ftaff  is  armed  with  match. 
His  bufinefs  is  to  lay  the  gun  to  pafs,  and  to  help  to 
load  and  traverfe  her. 

Majler  Gunner,  a  patent-officer  of  the  ordnance, 
who  is  appointed  to  teach  all  fuch  as  learn  the  art  of 
gunnery,  and  to  certify  to  the  mafter- general  the  abi- 
lity of  any  perfon  recommended  to  be  one  of  the  king's 
gunners.  To  every  fcholar  he  adminifters  an  oath 
not  to  ferve,  without  leave*  any  other  prince  or  ftate; 
or  teach  any  one  the  art  of  gunnery  but  fuch  as  have 
taken  the  fatd  oath. 

GUNNERA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  diandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
amentum  oonfilts  of  uniflorous  fcales  ;  there  is  neither 
dalyx  nor  corolla ;  the  germen  is  bidented,  with  two 
ftyles  and  one  feed. 
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S  the  art  of  charging,  direfting,  and  exploding  fire- 
arms, as  cannons,  mortars,  mufl<ets,  &c.  to  the  beft 
advantage. — As  this  art  depends  greatly  on  having  the 
guns  and  fhot  of  a  proper  fize  and  figure,  and  well 
adapted  to  each  other,  it  hence  follows  that  the  proper 
dimenfions,  &c.  of  cannon  and  fmall  arms  come  pro- 
perly to  be  confidered  under  the  prefent  article. 

Sect.  I.    Hiflory  of  Gunnery. 

[iftorv.  The  ancients,  who  knew  not  the  ufe  of  gunpowder 
and  fire-arms,  had  notwithftanding  rnachines  which 
were  capable  of  difcliarging  ftones,  darts,  and  arrows, 
with  great  force.  Thefe  were  aftuated  chiefly  by  the 
elafl.ic  force  of  ropes,  or  of  ftrong  fprings,  and  re- 
quired a  great  number  of  men  to  work  them  ;  for 
which  reafon,  the  cxplofion  of  gunpowder,  as  afting 
inftantaneoufly,  and  feemlngly  with  irrefiftlblc  force, 
fcemed  to  be  a  moft  proper  fuccedaneum  for  all  the 
powers  by  which  the  military  engines  in  former  times 
were  adluated.  It  foon  appeared,  however,  that  this 
force  was  not  very  eafily  applied.  Thoilgh  the  expe- 
riment of  Bartholomew  Schwartz,  mentioned  under  the 
article  Gun,  had  given  a  good  hint  towards  this  ap- 
plication in  a  fuccef&ful  manner,  yet  the  vlx)lent  re- 
aflion  of  the  inflamed  powder  on  the  containing  veflels 
rendered  them  very  apt  to  burft,  to  the  great  danger 
of  thofe  who  Hood  near  them.  The  gunpowder  in 
thofe  days,  therefore,  was  much  weaker  than  it  is  now 
made;  though  this  proved  a  very  infufficient  remedy  for 
the  inconvenience  above  mentioned.  It  was  alfo  foon 
^Ifcovered,  that  iron-bullets  of  much  lefs  weight  than 
ilone  ones  would  be  more  efficacious  if  impelled  by 
greater  quantities  of  {Wronger  powder.  This  occafioned 
an  alteration  in  the  matter  and  form  of  the  cannon, 
which  were  now  cafl:  of  brafs.  Thefe  were  lighter  and 
more  manageable  than  the  former,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  were  ftronger  in  proponion  to  their  bore. 
Thus  they  were  capable  of  enduring  greater  charges 
of  a  better  powder  thSn  what  had  been  formerly  ufed  j 


and  their  iron-bullets  (which  were  from  40  to  60 
pounds  weight),  being  Impelled  with  greater  velocities, 
were  inoie  effe6lual  thdn  the  heaviefl;  ftones  could  ever 
prove.  This  change  took  place  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  T5th  century. 

By  this  means  powder  compounded  in  the  manner 
now  praftifed  over  all  Europe  came  firft  in  ufe.  But 
the  change  of  the  proportion  of  materials  was  not  the 
only  improvement  it  received.  The  method  of  grain- 
ing It  is  undoubtedly  a  confiderable  advantage.  At 
firft  the  powder  was  always  in  the  form  of  fine  mealj 
fuch  as  It  was  reduced  to  by  grinding  the  materials 
together.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  firft  graining 
of  powder  was  intended  to  increafe  its  ftrength,  or 
only  to  render  it  more  convenient  for  filling  into  fmall 
charges  and  the  charging  of  fmall  arms,  to  which 
alone  it  was  applied  for  many  years,  whilft  meal-powder 
was  ftlU  made  ufe  of  for  cannon.  But  at  laft  the  ad- 
ditional ftrength  which  the  grained  powder  was  found 
to  acquire  from  the  free  paflage  of  the  air  between  the 
grains,  occafioned  the  meal-powder  to  be  entirely  laid 
afide. 

For  the  laft  two  hundred  years,  the  formation  of 
cannon  hath  been  very  little  improved;  the  beft  pieces 
of  modern  artillery  differing  little  in'  their  proportions 
from  thofe  ufed  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  Indeed 
lighter  and  fliorter  pieces  have  been  often  propofed 
and  effayed  ;  but  though  they  have  their  advantages 
in  particular  cafes,  yet  it  feems  now  to  be  agreed 
that  they  are  altogether  infufficient  for  general  fervice. 
But  though  the  proportions  of  the  pieces  have  not 
been  much  varied  within  that  period,  yet  their  ufe  and 
application  have  undergone  confiderable  alterations  ; 
the  fame  ends  being  now  accompllfhcd  by  fmaller 
pieces  than  what  were  formerly  thought  neceffary. 
Thus  the  battering  cannon  now  unlverfally  approved 
of  are  thofe  formerly  called  demi- cannons,  carrying 
a  ball  of  24  pounds  weight  ;  it  being  found  by  expc- 
riemce,  that  their  ttroke,  though  lefs  violent  than  that 
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of  larger  pieces,  is  yet  fufFiciently  adapted  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  ufual  profiles  of  fortification  ;  and  that 
the  facility  of  their  carriage  and  management,  and 
the  ammunition  they  fpare,  give  them  great  advanta- 
ges beyond  the  whole  cannons  formerly  employed  in 
making  breaches.  The  method  alfo  of  making  a 
breach,  by  firft  cutting  off  the  whole  wall  as  low  as 
pofTible  before  its  upper  part  is  attempted  to  be  beat 
down,  fcfems  alfo  to  be  a  confiderable  modern  improve- 
ment in  the  prailical  part  of  gunnery.  But  the  moft 
confiderable  improvement  in  the  praftice  is  the  method 
of  firing  with  fmall  quantities  or  powder,  and  eleva- 
ting the  piece  fo  that  the  bullet  may  juft  go  clear  of 
the  parapet  of  the  enemy,  and  drop  into  their  works. 
By  this  means  the  bullet,  coming  to  the  ground  at  a 
fmall  angle,  and  with  a  fmall  velocity',  does  not  bury 
itfe'f,  but  bounds  or  rolls  along  in  the  direftion  in 
which  it  was  fired  :  and  therefore,  if  the  piece  be  pla- 
ced in  a  line  with  the  battery  it  is  intended  to  filence, 
or  the  front  it  is  to  fweep,  each  (hot  rakes  the  whole 
length  of  that  battery  or  front ;  and  has  thereby  a 
much  greater  chance  of  difabUng  the  defendants,  and 
dlfmounting  their  cannon,  than  it  would  have  if  fired 
in  the- common  manner.  This  method  was  invented 
by  Vauban,  and  was  by  him  ftyled  Batterle  a  Ri- 
cochet. It  was  firft  put  in  practice  in  the  year 
1692  at  the  fiege  of  Acth. —  Something  fimilar  to 
this  was  put  in  practice  by  the  king  of  Prufiia  at 
the  battle  of  Rofbach  in  1757.  He  had  feveral  fix- 
inch  mortars,  made  with  trunnions  and  mounted  on 
traveUing  carriages,  which  fired  obliquely  on  the  ene- 
my's lines,  and  amongft  their  horfe.  They  were 
charged  with  eight  ounces  of  powder,  and  elevated  at 
an  angle  of  one  degree  fifteen  minutes,  and  did  great 
execution  ;  for  the  fhells  rolling  along  the  lines  with 
burning- fufes  made  the  ftouteft  of  the  enemy  not  wait 
for  their  burfting. 

Sect.  II.    Theory  of  Gunnery. 

The  ufc  of  fire-arms  had  been  known  for  a  long 
time  before  any  theory  concerning  them  was  at- 
tempted. The  firft  author  who  wrote  profelTedly  on 
the  flight  of  cannon-fhot  was  Tartalea.  In  1537  he 
publifiied  a  book,  at  Venice,  iniiiiQ^  Nova  Scientia ; 
and  afterwards  another,  intitled  ^ajtti  et  Invent'wni 
dlverfi,  printed  at  the  fame  place  in  1546,  in  which 
he  treats  profeffedly.on  thefe  motions.  His  difcove- 
ries  were  but  few,  on  account  of  the  imperfefl  ftate 
©f  mechanical  knowledge  at  that  time.  However,  he 
determined,  that  the  greateft  range  of  cannon  was  with 
an  elevation  of  45  degrees.  He  likewife  determined, 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  practitioners),  that  no  part 
of  the  tra£l  defcribed  by  a  bullet  was  a  right  line  ; 
although  the  curvature  was  in  feme  cafes  fo  little,  that 
it  was  not  attended  to.  He  compared  it  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea ;  which,  though  it  appears  to  be  a 
plane,  is  yet  undoubtedly  incurvated  round  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  He  alfo  alTumes  to  himfelf  the  inven- 
tion of  the  gunner's  quadrant,  and  often  gave  fhrewd 
guefles  at  the  event  of  fome  untried  methods.  But  as 
he  had  not  opportunities  of  being  converfant  in  the 
pradlice,  and  founded  his  opinions  only  on  fpeculation, 
he  was  condemned  by  moft  of  the  fucceeding  writers, 
though  often  without  any  fulficient  reafon.  The  phi- 
lofophers  of  tUofe  times  alfo  intermeddled  in  the  quc- 


ftions  hence  arlfing  ;  and  many  difputes  on  motion  Theor 
were  fet  on  foot  (efpecially  in  Italy),  which  continued  """V^ 
till  the  time  of  Galiko,  and  probably  gave  rife  to  his 
celebrated  Dialogues  on  motion.  Thefe  were  pub- 
liflied  in  the  year  1638  ;  but  in  this  interval,  and  be- 
fore Galileo's  doilrine  was  thoroughly  eftablifhed, 
many  theories  of  the  motion  of  military  projeftiles, 
and  many  tables  of  their  comparative  ranges  at  differ- 
ent elevations,  were  publifhed  ;  all  of  them  egregioufly 
fallacious,  and  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  mo- 
tions of  thefe  bodies.  Very  few  of  the  ancients  in- 
deed refrained  from  indulging  themfelves  in  fpecula- 
tions  concerning  the  difference  betwixt  natural,  vio- 
lent, and  mixed  motions  ;  although  fcarce  any  two  of 
them  could  agree  in  their  theories.  ^ 

It  is  ftrange,  however,  that,  during  all  thefe  con-  Experi- 
tefts,  fo  few  of  thofe  who  were  iutrufted  with  th«'''^™'*^ 
charge  of  artillery  thought  it  worth  while  to  bring  ^^^J^^ 
thefe  theories  to  the  teft  of  experiment.  Mr  Robins  the  rani 
informs  us,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Neiu  Principles  of  of  artili 
Gunnery,  that  he  had  met  with  no  more  than  four 
authors  who  had  treated  on  this  fubjeft.  The  firft 
of  thefe  is  CoUado,  who  has  given  the  ranges  of  a  fal- 
conet carrying  a  three-pound  fhot  to  each  point  of  the 
gunner's  quadrant.  But  from  his  numbers  it  is  ma- 
nifeft,  that  the  piece  was  not  charged  with  its  cufto- 
mary  allotment  of  gun-powder.  The  refults  of  his 
trials  were,  that  the  point-blank  fhot,  or  that  in  which 
the  path  of  the  ball  did  not  fenfibly  deviate  from  a 
right  line,  extended  268  paces.  At  an  elevation  of 
one  point  (or  7°4-  of  the  gunner's  quadrant)  the  range 
was  594  paces  ;  at  an  elevation  of  two  points,  794 
paces;  at  three  points,  954  paces;  at  four,  loio  ; 
at  five,  1040  ;  and  at  fix,  1053  paces.  At  the  fe- 
venth  point,  the  range  fell  between  thofe  of  the  third 
and  fourth  ;  at  the  eighth  point,  it  fell  between  the 
ranges  of  the  fecond  and  third  ;  at  the  ninth  point, 
it  fell  between  the  ranges  of  the  firft  and  fecond  ;  at 
the  tenth  point,  it  fell  between  the  point-blank  di- 
ftance  and  that  of  the  firft  point  ;  and  at  the  eleventh 
point,  it  fell  very  near  the  piece. — The  paces  fpoke 
of  by  this  author  are  not  geometrical  ones,  but  com- 
mon fteps. 

The  year  after  Collado's  treatife,  another  appeared 
on  the  fame  fubjeft  by  one  Bourne  an  Englifhman. 
His  elevations  were  not  regulated  by  the  points  of 
the  gunner's  quadrant,  but  by  degrees  ;  and  he  afcer- 
tains  the  proportions  between  the  ranges  at  different 
elevations  and  the  extent  of  point-black  fhot.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  if  the  extent  of  the  point-blank  fhot 
be  reprefented  by  i,  the  range  at  50  elevation  will  be 
2|-,  at  10°  it  will  be  3-^,  at  15°  it  will  be  4-f, 
at  20^  it  will  be  4|-,  and  the  greateft  random  will  be 
54-.  This  laft,  he  tells  us,  is  in  a  calm  day  when  the 
piece  is  elevated  to  42°;  but  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  wind,  and  as  it  favours  or  oppofes  the  flight 
of  the  fhot,  it  may  be  from  45°  to  36^. — He  hath  not 
informed  us  with  what  piece  he  made  his  trials ; 
though  by  his  proportions  it  feems  to  have  been  a 
fmall  one.  This  however  ought  to  have  been  attended 
to,  as  the  relation  between  the  extent  of  different  ran- 
ges varies  extremely  according  to  the  velocity  and  dea- 
fity  of  the  bullet. 

After  him  Eldred  and  Anderfon,  both  Enghfhmen, 
publifhed  treatifes  on  this  fubjed.    The  firft  pub- 
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ry.  li  filed  his  treat  lie  in  16+6,  and  has  given  the  a6iual 
ranges  of  different  pieces  of  artillery  at  fmall  elevations 
all  under  ten  degrees.  His  principles  were  not  ri,6fo- 
roufly  true,  though  not  liable  to  very  confiderable 
errors  ;  yet,  in  confequence  of  their  deviation  from  the 
truth,  he  found  it  impoflible  to  make  fome  of  his  expe- 
riments agree  with  his  principles. 
,  In  1638,  Galileo  printed  his  dialogues  on  motion. 
'  ^  In  thefe  he  pointed  out  the  general  laws  obferved  by 
nature -in  the  produdtion  and  compolition  of  motion  ; 
and  was  the  firft  who  defcribed  the  adion  and  efFedls 
of  gravity  on  falling  bodies.  On  thtfe  principles  he 
determined,  that  the  flight  of  a  cannon  fhot,  or  any 
other  projedile,  would  be  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola, 
except  in  as  far  as  it  was  diverted  from  that  track  by 
the  refiilance  of  the  air.  He  has  alfo  propofed  the 
means  of  examining  the  inequalities  which  arife  from 
thence,  and  of  difcovcring  what  fenfible  efFefts  that 
refiilance  would  produce  in  the  motion  of  a  bullet  at 
fome  given  dillance  from  the  piece. 

Though  Galileo  had  thus  fhown,  that,  independent 
of  the  refinance  of  the  air,  all  projeililes  wpuld,  in 
their  flight,  defcribe  the  curve  of  a  parabola  ;  yet 
thcfe  who  came  after  him,  feem  never  to  have  imagi- 
ned that  it  was  neceflary  to  confider  how  far  the  ope- 
rations of  gunnery  were  afFeded  by  this  refiftance. 
The  fubfequcnt  writers  indeed  boldly  aflerted,  without 
making  the  experiment,  that  no  confiderable  variation 
could  arife  from  the  refiilance  of  the  air  in  the  flight 
of  {hells  or  cannon  flrot.  In  this  perfuafion  they  fup- 
ported  themfelves  chiefly  by  confidering  the  extreme 
rarity  of  the  air,  compared  with  thofe  denfe  and 
ponderous  bodies  ;  and  at  lafl  it  become  an  almoft  ge- 
nerally eftabliflied  maxim,  that  the  flight  of  thefe  bo- 
dies was  nearly  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola. 

In  1674,  Anderfon  above-mentioned  publifh- 
'a'h'  ^^'^  treatife  on  the  nature  and  effefts  of  the  gun  ;  in 
which  he  proceeds  on  the  principles  of  Galileo,  and 
ftrenuoufly  alTcrts,  that  the  flight  of  all  bullets  is  in 
the  curve  of  a  parabola  ;  undertaking  to  anfwer  all 
objedlions  that  could  be  brought  to  the  contrary.  The 
fame  thing  was  alfo  undertaken  by  Mr  Blondel,  in  a 
treatife  publlfhed  at  Paris  in  1  683  ;  where,  after  long 
difcuflion,  the  author  concludes,  that  the  variations 
from  the  air's  refiftance  are  fo  flight  as  fcarce  to  merit 
notice.  The  fame  fubjcdl  is  treated  of  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfaftions,  N'  216.  p.  68.  by  Dr  Halley  ; 
and  he  alfo,  fwayed  by  the  very  great  disproportion  be- 
tween the  denfity  of  the  air  and  that  of  iron  or  leaji, 
thinks  it  reafonable  to  believe,  that  the  oppofition  of 
the  air  to  large  metal- fliot  is  fcarcely  difccrnible  ;  al- 
though in  fmall  and  light  ftiot  he  owns  that  it  muft  be 
accounted  for. 

But  though  this  hypothefis  went  on  fmoothly  in 
{peculation  ;  yet  Anderfon,  who  made  a  great  number 
of  trials,  found  it  impoflible  to  fupport  it  without  fome 
new  modification.  For  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  examined  the  comparative  ranges  of  either 
cannon  or  muflcet  fliot  when  fired  with  their  ufual 
velocities,  yet  his  experiments  on  the  ranges  of  fliells 
thrown  with  fmall  velocities  (in  comparifon  of  thofe 
above-mentioned),  convinced  him  that  their  whole 
trad  was  not  parabolical.  But  inftead  of  making 
the  proper  inferences  from  hence,  and  concluding  the 
refiftance  of  the  air  to  be  of  confiderable  efficacy,  he 
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framed  a  new  hypothefis  ;  which  was,  that  the  fhell  or  Theory, 
bullet,  at  its  firft  difcharge,  flew  to  a  certain  diftance  ^— -y— «J 
in  a  right  line,  from  the  end  of  which  line  only  it  be- 
gan to  defcribe  a  parabola.  And  this  right  line, 
which  he  calls  the  line  of  the  impulfe  of  the  Jire,  he 
fuppofes  to  be  the  fame  in  all  elevations.  Thus,  by 
afligning  a  proper  length  to  this  line  of  impulfe,  it  was 
always  in  his  power  to  reconcile  any  two  fliots  made 
at  different  angles,  let  them  differ  as  widely  as  we 
pleafe  to  fnppofe.  But  this  he  could  not  have  done  with 
three  iliots  ;  nor  indeed  doth  he  ever  tell  us  the  event 
of  his  experiments  when  three  ranges  were  tried  at 
one  time.  6 

When  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Pr'mcip'm  was  publifhed,  l^^ws  of 
he  particularly  con  fidered  the  refiftance  of  the  air  gf^jnce^la^di 
projediles  which  moved  with  fmall  velocities;  but  as^jy^n^y'^' 
he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  making  experiments  Newton, 
on  thofe  which  move  with  fuch  prodigious  fwiftnefs, 
he  did  not  imagine  that  a  difference  in  velocity  could 
make  fuch  differences  in  the  refiftance  as  are  now  found 
to  take  place.  Sir  Ifaac  found,  that,  in  fmall  velocities, 
the  refiftance  was  increafed  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  the  fwiftnefs  with  which  the  body  moved  ;  that  is, 
a  body  moving  with  twice  the  velocity  of  another  of 
equal  magnitude,  would  meet  with  four  times  as  much 
refiftance  as  the  firft,  with  thrice  the  velocity  it  would  ^ 
meet  with  nine  times  the  refiftance,  &c. — This  prin- Erroneous 
ciple  itfelf  is  now  found  to  be  erroneous  with  regard  to  i"  military/ 
military  projediles  ;  though,  if  it  had  been  properly  P'^i^*^'^^^ 
attended  to,  the  refiftance  of  the  air  might  even  from 
thence  have  been  reckoned  much  more  confiderable 
than  was  commonly  done.     So  far,  however,  were 
thofe  who  treated  this  fubjeCt  fcientifically,  from  gi- 
ving a  proper  allowance  for  the  refiftance  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  that  their  theories  differed  moft  egregioufly 
from  the  truth.    Huygens  alone  feems  to  have  at- 
tended to  this  principle:  for,  in  the  year  1690,  he 
publifhed  a  treatife  on  Gravity,  in  which  he  gave  an. 
account  of  fome  experiments  tending  to  prove,  that  the 
track  of  all  projediles  moving  with  very  fwift  mo- 
lions  was  widely  different  from  that  of  a  parabola. 
All  the  reft  of  the  learned  acquiefced  in  the  juftnefs  of 
Galileo's  dodlrine,  and  very  erroneous  calculations 
concerning  the  ranges  of  cannon  were  accordingly 
given.  Nor  was  any  notice  taken  of  thefe  errors  till  the  8 
year  17 16.    At  that  time  Mr  Reffons,  a  French  ofii-  ^"  ^^)'^^^ 
cer  of  artillery,  diftinguifhed  by  the  number  of  fieges  wiTe?y  diP. 
at  which  he  had  ferved,  by  his  high  military  rank,  and  ferent  iroto, 
by  his  abilities  in  his  profelllon,  gave  in  a  memoir  to  the  truth, 
the  Royal  Academ)-^,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  im- 
porting, that,  "  although  it  was  agreed,  that  theory 
joined  with  pradice  did  conftitute  the  perfedion  of 
every  art ;  yet  experience  had  taught  him,  that  theory 
was  of  very  little  fervice  in  the  ufe  of  mortars :  That, 
the  works  of  M.  Blondel  had  juftly  enough  defcribed 
the  feveral  paraboHc  lines,  according  to  the  different; 
degrees  of  the  elevation  of  the  piece  ;  but  that  prac- 
tice had  convinced  him,  there  was  no  theory  in  the  ef- 
fed  of  gunpowder  ;  for  having  endeavoured,  with  the- 
greateft  precifion,  to  point  a  mortar  agreeably  to  thefe: 
calculations,  he  had  never  been  able  to  eftabliih  arry 
folid  foundation  upon  them." 

From  the  hiftory  of  the  academy,  it  doth  not  appear 
that  the  fentiments  of  Mr  Reffons  were  at  any  time.- 
contcoYerted,  or  any  reafon  offered  for  the  failure  og 
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tlie  tKeory  of  projeftiles  when  applied  to  ufe.  Nothing 
farther,  however,  was  done  till  the  time  of  Benjamin 
Robins,  who  in  1742  publifhed  a  trealife,  intitled, 
New  Principles  of  Gunnery,  in  which  he  hath  treated 
particularly  not  only  of  the  refiftance  of  the  atrao- 
fphcre,  but  almofl  every  thing  elfe  relating  to  the  flight 
of  military  projedliles,  and  indeed  advanced  the  theory 
of  gunnery  much  nearer  perfeftion  than  ever  it  was 
before. 

The  firft  thing  confidered  by  Mr  Robins,  and  which 
Is  indeed  the  foundation  of  all  other  particulars  rela- 
tive to  gunnery,  is  4he  explofive  force  of  gunpowder. 
This  he  determined  to  be  owing  to  an  elaftic  fluid  fi- 
milar  to  our  atmofphere,  having  its  elaftic  force  greatly 
increafed  by  the  heat.  *'  If  a  red-hot  iron  (fays  he) 
be  included  in  a  receiver,  and  the  receiver  be  exhauft- 
ed,  and  gunpowder  be  then  let  fall  on  the  iron,  the  pow- 
der will  take  fire,  and  the  mercurial  gage  will  fuddenly 
defcend  upon  the  explofion  ;  and  though  it  immedi- 
ately afcends  again,  it  will  never  rife  to  the  height  it 
firft  ftood  at,  but  will  continue  deprefied  by  a  fpace 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  powder  which  was  let 
fall  on  the  iron.-r-The  fame  produftion  likewife  takes 
place  when  gunpowder  is  fired  in  the  air  :  for  if  a  fmall 
quantity  of  powder  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
glafs  tube,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  immerfed  in  wa^ 
ter,  and  the  fluid  be  made  to  rife  fo  near  the  top,  that 
only  a  fmall  portion  of  air  is  left  in  that  part  where 
the  gunpowder  is  placed  ;  if  in  this  fituation  the  com- 
munication of  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  with  the  ex- 
ternal air  is  clofed,  and  the  gunpowder  fired,  which 
may  be  eafily  done  by  means  of  a  burning-glafs,  the 
w^ater  will  in  this  experiment  defcend  on  the  explofion, 
as  the  quick filver  did  in  the  laft  ;  and  will  always  con- 
tinue deprelTed  below  the  place  at  which  it  ftood  be- 
fore the  explofion.  The  quantity  of  this  depreflion 
will  be  greater  if  the  quantity  of  powder  be  increafed, 
or  the  diameter  of  the  tube  be  diminifhed. 

"  When  any  confiderable  quantity  of  gunpowder 
is  fired  in  an  exhautted  receiver,  by  being  let  fall  on  a 
red-hot  iron,  the  mercurial  gage  inltantly  defcends 
upon  the  explofion,  and  as  fuddenly  afcends  again. 
After  a  few  vibrations,  none  of  which  except  the  firft 
are  of  any  great  extent,  it  feemingly  fixes  at  a  point 
lov/er  than  where  it  ftood  before  the  explofion.  But 
even  when  the  gage  has  acquired  this  point  of  appa- 
rent reft,  it  ftill  continues  rifing  for  a  confiderable 
time,  although  by  fuch  imperceptible  degrees,  that  it 
can  onlv  be  difcovered  by  comparing  its  place  at  di- 
ftant  intervals :  however,  it  will  not  always  continue 
to  afcend  ;  but  will  rife  flower  and  flower,  till  at  laft  it 
will  be  abfolutely  fixed  at  a  point  lower  than  where  the 
mercury 'ftood  before  the  explofion.  The  fame  cir- 
cumftauces  neatly  happen,  when  povrder  is  fired  in  the 
upper  part  of  an  unexhaufted  tube,  whofe  lower  part 
is  immerfed  in  water. 

"  That  the  elafticity  or  preflufe  of  the  fluid  produ- 
ced by  the  firing  of  gunpowder  is,  caieris  paribus,  di- 
reftly  as  its  denfity,  may  be  proved  from  hence,  that 
if  in  the  fame  receiver  a  double  quantity  of  powder  be 
let  fall,  the  mercury  will  fuhfide  twice  as  much  as  in 
the  firing  of  a  fingle  quantity.  Alfo  the  defcents  of 
the  mercury,  when  equal  quantities  of  powder  are  fired 
in  diff'crent  receivers,  are  reciprocally  as  the  capacities 
of  thofe  receivers,  and  Gonfequently  as  the  denfity  of 


produced  fluid  in  each.  But  as,  in  the  ufual  miethod  of  Theory, 
trying  this  experiment,  the  quantities  of  powder  are  • 
fo  very  fmall  that  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  thefe  pro- 
portions with  the  requifite  degree  of  exa6lnefs,  I  took 
a  large  receiver  containing  about  520  inches,  and  let- 
ting fall  at  once  on  the  red-hot  iron  one  drachm  or  the 
fixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois  of  powder,  the 
receiver  being  firft  nearly  exhaufted  ;  the  mercury,  after 
the  explofion,  was  fnbfided  two  inches  exaftly,  and  all 
the  powder  had  taken  fire.  Then  heating  the  iron  a 
fccond  time,  and  exhaufting  the  receiver  as  before,  twa* 
drachms  were  let  down  at  once,  which  funk  the  mer- 
cury three  inches  and  three  qaarters  ;  and  a  fmall  part 
of  the  powder  had  fallen  befide  the  iron,  which  (the 
bottom  of  the  receiver  being  wet)  did  not  fire,  and  the 
quantity  which  thus  efcaped  did  appear  to  be  nearly 
fufficicnt,  had  it  fallen  on  the  iron,  to  have  funk  the 
mercury  a  quarter  of  an  inch  more  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
two  defcents,  viz.  two  inches  and  four  inches,  would 
have  been  accurately  in  the  proportion  of  the  refpec- 
tive  quantities  of  powder ;  from  which  proportion,  as 
it  was,  they  very  little  varied. 

"  As  different  kinds  of  gunpowder  produce  difle- 
rent  quantities  of  this  fluid,  in  proportion  to  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  goodnefs,  before  any  definite  deter- 
mination of  this  kind  can  take  place,  it  is  neceflary  to 
afcertain  the  particular  fpecies  of  powder  that  is  pro- 
pofed  to  be  ufed.  (Here  Mr  Robins  determines  in 
all  his  experiments  to  make  ufe  of  government-powder, 
as  confifting  of  a  certain  and  invariable  proportion  of 
materials,  and  therefore  preferable  to  fuch  kinds  as 
are  made  according  to  the  fancy  of  private  perfons.) 

"  This  being  fettled,  we  muft  further  prcmife  thefe 
two  principles:  i.  That  the  elafticity  of  this  fluid  in- 
creafes  by  heat  and  diminiflies  by  cold,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  the  air;  2.  That  the  denfity  of 
this  fluid,  and  confequently  its  weight,  is  the  fame 
with  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  air,  having  the 
fame  elafticity  and  the  fame  temperature.  Now  from 
the  laft  experiment  it  appears,  that  j-'g-  of  an  ounce  a^i 
voirdupois  or  about  27  grains  Troy  of  powder,  funk 
the  gage,  on  its  explofion,  two  inches ;  and  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer  ftanding  at  near  30  inches,  x|-ths  of 
an  ounce  avoirdupois,  or  410  grains  Troy,  would  have 
filled  the  receiver  with  a  fluid  whole  elafticity  would 
have  been  equal  to  the  wliole  prefl'ure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere, or  the  fame  with  the  elafticity  of  the  air  we 
breathe  ;  and  the  content  of  the  receiver  being  about 
520  cubic  inches,  it  follows,  that  v|-ths  of  an  ounce  of 
powder  will  produce  520  cubic  inches  of  a  fluid  pofief- 
fing  the  fame  degree  of  elafticity  with  the  common  air; 
whence  an  ounce  of  powder  will  produce  near  575  cu- 
bic inches  of  fuch  a  fluid. 

'  **  But  in  order  to  afcertain  the  denfity  of  this  fluid, 
we  muft  confider  what  part  of  its  elafticity,  at  the  time 
of  this  determination,  was  owing  to  the  heat  it  recei- 
ved from  the  included  hot- iron  and  the  warm  receiver. 
Now  the  general  heat  of  the  receiver  being  manifeftly 
lefs  than  that  of  boihng  water,  which  is  known  to  in- 
creafe  the  elafticity  of  the  air  to  fomewhat  more  than 
^  of  its  augmented  quantity  ;  I  colleft  from  hence  and 
other  circumflances,  that  the  augmentation  of  elaliici- 
ty  from  this  caufe  was  about  -f  of  the  whole  :  that  is, 
if  the  fluid  arifingfrom  the  explofion  had  been  reduced 
to  the  temperature  of  the  external  air,  the  defcent  of 
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the  mercurial  gage,  inilead  of  two  inches,  would  have 
been  only  i  j-inch  ;  whence  575,  reduced  in  the  propor- 
tion of  five  to  four,  becomes  460  ;  and  this  laft  number 
reprefents  the  cubic  inches  of  an  elailic  fluid  equal  in 
denlity  and  elafticity  with  common  air,  which  are  produ- 
ced from  the  explofion  of  i  ounce  avoirdupois  of  gun- 
powder ;  the  weight  of  which  quantity  of  fluid,  accord- 
ding  to  the  ufual  eftimation  of  the  weight  of  air,  is  1  3  i 
grains  ;  whence  the  weight  of  this  fluid  is  ^fij-  or  jV^hs 
nearly  of  the  weight  of  the  generating  powder.  The 
ratio  of  the  bulk  of  gunpowder  to  the  bulk  of  this  fluid 
may  be  determined  from  confidering  that  17  drams 
avoirdupois  of  powder  fill  two  cubic  inches,  if  the 
powder  be  well  fliook  together:  therefore,  augmenting 
the  number  laft  found  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  17, 
the  refuking  term  488^  is  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of 
an  elaftic  fluid,  equal  in  denfity  with  the  air  produced 
from  two  cubic  inches  of  powder  :  whence  the  ratio  of 
the  refpetllve  bulk  of  the  powder,  and  of  the  fluid  pro- 
duced from  it,  is  in  round  numbers  as  i  to  244." — 
This  calculation  was  afterwards  juftified  by  experi- 
ments. 

"  If  this  fluid,  Inftead  of  expanding  when  the  pow- 
der was  fired,  had  been  confined  in  the  fame  fpace  which 
the  powder  filled vbefore  the  explofion  ;  then  it  would 
have  had,  in  that  confined  fl.ate,  a  degree  of  e-lafticity 
244  times  greater  than  that  of  common  air  ;  and  this 
independent  of  the  great  augmentation  this  elafticity 
would  receive  from  the  aftiou  of  the  fire  in  that  in- 
flant. 

"  Hence,  then,  we  are  certain,  that  any  quantity  of 
powder,  fired  in  a  confined  fpace,  which  it  adequately 
fills,  exerts,  at  the  inftant  of  its  explofion,  againft  the 
fides  of  the  veflel  containing  it,  and  the  bodies  it  im- 
pels before  ic,  a  force  at  leaft  244  times  greater  than 
the  elafticity  of  the  common  air,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
^thing,  than  the  prefTure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  this 
without  confidering  the  great  addition  which  this  force 
will  receive  from  the  violent  degree  of  heat  with  which 
it  is  affected  at  that  time. 

"  To  determine  how  far  the  elafticity  of  air  is  aug- 
mented when  heated  to  the  cxtremeft  degree  of  red- 
hot  iron,  1  took  a  piece  of  a  mu diet  barrel  about  fix 
inches  in  length,  and  ordered  one  end  to  be  clofed  up 
(  ntirtly  ;  but  the  other  end  was  drawn  out  conically, 
and  finiflied  in  an  aperture  of  about  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  tube  thus  fitted,  was  heated  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  red  heat  in  a  fmith's  forge  ;  and  was  then 
immerfed  with  its. aperture  downwards  in  a  bucket  of 
water,  and  kept  there  till  it  was  cool ;  after  which  it 
was  taken  out  carefully,  and  the  water  which  had  en- 
tered it  in  cooling  was  exaftly  weighed.  The  heat  gi- 
ven to  the  tube  at  each  time,  was  the  beginning  of 
what  workmen  call  a  iy/6z'/^  /jeat ;  and  to  prevent  the 
rufliing  in  of  the  aqueous  vapour  at  the  immerfion, 
which  would  otherwife  drive  out  great  part  of  the  air, 
and  render  the  experiment  fallacious,  I  had  an  iron  wire 
filed  tapering,  fo  as  to  fit  the  aperture  of  the  tube,  and 
with  this  L  always  flopped  it  up  before  it  was  taken 
from  the  fire,  letting  the  wire  remain  in  till  the  whole 
was  cool,  when,  removing  it,  the  due  quantity  of  v.'a- 
ter  would  enter.  The  weight  of  the  water  thus  taken 
in  at  three  difFeient  trials  was  610  grains,  595  grains, 
and  60c  grains,  refpcfllvely.  The  content  of  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  tub?  was  796  grains  of  water  j  whence 
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the  fpaces  remaining  unfilled  in  thefe  three  experi- 
ments were  186,  201,  and  196  grains  refpeftively. 
Thefe  fpaces  undoubtedly  contained  all  the  air  which, 
when  the  tube  was  red-hot,  extended  through  its  whole 
concavity  ;  confequently  the  elafticity  of  the  air,  when 
heated  to  the  extreme  heat  of  red-hot  iron,  was  to  the 
elatlicity  of  the  fame  air,  when  reduced  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  ambient  atmofphere,  as  the  whole  capacity 
of  the  tube  to  the  refpeftive  fpaces  taken  up  by  the 
cooled  air;  that  Is,  as  796  to  186,  201,  196;  or, 
taking  the  medium  of  thtfe  three  trials,  as  796  to 
194I. 

"  As  air  and  this  fluid  appear  to  be  equally  afl'efted 
by  heat  and  cold,  and  confequently  have  their  elaftlci- 
tles  equally  augmented  by  the  addition  of  equal  degrees 
of  heat  to  each  ;  If  we  fuppofe  the  heat  with  which 
the  flame  of  fired  powder  is  endowed  to  be  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  extreme  heat  of  red-hot  iron,  then 
the  elafticity  of  the  generated  fluid  will  be  greater  at  the 
time  of  the  explofion  than  afterwards,  when  it  is  re- 
duced to  the  temperature  of  the  ambient  air,  in  the 
ratio  of  796  to  i9|-^-  nearly.  It  being  allowed  then, 
(which  fuitrly  Is  very  reafonable),  that  the  flame  of 
gunpowder  Is  not  lefs  hot  than  red-hot  iron,  and  the 
elafticity  of  the  air,  and  confequently  of  the  fluid 
generated  by  the  explofion,  being  augmented  in  the 
extremity  of  this  heat  in  the  ratio  of  I94y  to  796, 
it  follows,  that  if  244  be  augmented  in  this  ratio,  the 
refulting  number,  which  is  999y,  will  determine  how 
many  times  the  elafticity  of  the  flame  of  fired  powder 
exceeds  the  elafticity  of  common  air,  fuppofing  it  to 
be  confined  in  the  fame  fpace  which  the  powder  filled, 
before  it  was  fired.  —  Hence  then  the  abfolute  quanti- 
ty of  the  prefl'ure  exerted  by  gunpowder  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  explofion  may  be  affigned  ;  for,  fince  the 
fluid  then  generated  has  an  claib'clty  of  999  jj  or  in 
round  numbers  loco  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  fince  common  air  by  Its  elafticity 
exerts  a  preflure  on  any  given  furface  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere  with  which  it. 
is  in  equihbrio,  the  prciTure  exerted  by  fired  powder 
before  it  dilated  Itfelf  is  icoo  times  greater  than  the 
prefl'ure  of  the  atmofphere  :  and  confequently  the  n 
quantity  of  this  force,  on  a  fuiface  of  an  inch  fquare,  rTodiguma 
amounts  to  above  fix  ton  weight;  which  force,  how- j^^gYpow-* 
ever,  dimlniihes  as  the  fluid  dilates  itfelf.  ^cr. 

"  But  though  we  have  here  fuppofed  that  the  heat 
of  gunpowder,  when  fired  in  any  confiderable  quanti- 
ty, is  the  fame  with  iron  heated  to  the  extremity  of 
red  heat,  or  to  the  beginning  of  a  white  heat,  yet  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  fire  produced  in  the 
explofion  is  fomewhat  varied  (like  all  other  fires)  by 
a  greater  or  lefler  quantity  of  fuel;  and  it  may  be 
prefumed,  that,  according  to  the  quantity  of  powder 
fired  together,  the  flame  may  have  all  the  dlff^erent  de- 
grees, from  a  languid  red  heat  to  that  fufficient  for 
the  vitrification  of  metals.  But  as  the  quantity  of 
powder  requifite  for  the  production  of  this  laft  men- 
tioned heat,  is  certainly  greater  than  what  is  ever  fired 
together  for  any  military  purpofe,  we  cannot  be  far  from 
our  fcope,  if  we  fuppofe  the  heat  of  fuch  quantities  as 
are  ufually  fired  to  be  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  red-, 
hot  iron  ;  allowing  a  gradual  augmentation  to  this, 
heat  in  larger  quantities,  and  diminifliing  it  when  the 
quantities  are  very  fmall.'.' 
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Havlnpc  tluis  determined  the  force  of  the  giinpow- 
der,  Mr  Rohhis  next  proceeds  to  determine  the  velo- 
city with  vxhich  the  ball  is  difcharged.  The  folution 
of- this  problem  depends  on  the  two  following  prin- 
ciples. I.  That  the  aftion  of  the  powder  on  the 
bullet  ceafcs  as  foon  as  the  bullet  is  got  out  of  the 
piece.  2.  That  all  the  powder  of  the  charge  is  fired 
and  converted  into  elaftic  fluid  before  the  bullet  is 
fcnfibly  moved  from  its  place. 

"  The  firft  of  thefe  (fays  Mr  Robins)  will  appear 
manifeft  when  it  is  confidered  how  fuddenly  the  flame 
will  extend  i;felf  on  every  fide,  by  its  own  clafticity, 
Avhtn  it  is  once  got  cut  of  the  mouth  of  the  piece  ; 
-for  by  this  means  its  force  will  then  be  diiTipated,  and 
the  bullet  no  longer  fenfibly  afftfted  by  it. 

"  The  fecond  principle  is  indeed  lefs  obvious,  be- 
ing contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  almoft  all  writers 
on  this  fubjtft.  It  might,  however,  be  fufficient  for  the 
proof  of  this  pofition,  to  obferve  the  prodigious  com- 
prtffion  of  the  flame  in  the  chamber  of  the  piece. 
Thofe  who  attend  to  this  circumftance,  and  to  the  ea- 
fy  paflage  of  the  flame  through  the  intervals  of  the 
grains,  may  foon  fatisfy  themfelves,  that  no  one  grain 
contained  in  that  chamber  can  continue  for  any  time 
i:ninflam.ed,  when  thus  furrounded  and  prefled  by  fuch 
an  aftive  fire.  However,  not  to  rely  on  mere  fpecula- 
tion  in  a  matter  of  fo  much  ccnfequcnce,  I  confi- 
dered, that  if  part  only  of  the  powder  is  fired,  and 
that  fuccefilvely  ;  then  by  laying  a  greater  weight  be- 
fore the  charge  (fuppofe  two  or  three  bullets  inflead 
of  one),  a  greater  quantity  of  powder  would  neceflarily 
be  fired,  fmce  a  heavitr  weight  would  be  a  longer  time 
in  pafiing  through  the  barrel.  Whence  it  fliould  fol- 
low, that  two  or  three  bliUets  would  be  impelled  by  a 
much  grtater  force  than  one  only.  But  the  contrary 
to  this-  appears  by  exper^ient  ;  for  firing  one,  two, 
iind  three  bullets  laid  contiguous  to  each  other  with 
tlie  fame  charge  refpeftively,  I  have  found  that  their 
velocities  -were  not  much  diftVrent  from  the  reciprocal 
of  tlieit  fubduplicate  quantities  of  matter  ;  that  Is,  if 
a  given  charge  would  communicate  to  one  bullet  a  ve- 
locity of  1700  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  fame  charge  would 
communicate  to  two  bullets  a  velocity  from  1250  to 
I  ^GO  feet  in  a  fecond,  and  to  three  bullets  a  velocity 
from  IC30  to  irio  feet  in  the  fame  time.  From 
lience  it  appears,  that,  whether  3  piece  is  loaded  with 
a  greater  or  lefs  Vv-eight  of  bullet,  the  adlion  Is  neatly 
the  fame  ;  fince  all  mathematicians  know,  that  if  bo- 
dies containing  different  quantities  of  matter  are  fuc- 
cefiivtly  Impelled  through  the  fame  fpace  by  the  fame 
j>ov,'er  afting  with  a  determined  force  at  each  point 
cf  that  fpace  ;  then  the  velocities  given  to  thefe  diffe- 
rent bodies  will  be  reciprocally  in  the  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  their  quantities  of  matter.  The  excefs  of  the 
velocities  of  the  two  and  three  bullets  above  what 
they  ought  to  have  been  by  this  rule  (which  are 
that  of  I2CO  and  980  feet  in  a  fecond),  undoubtedly 
Erifes  from  the  flame,  which,  efcaping  by  the  fide  of 
the  firfl;  bullet,  ads  on  the  furface  of  the  fecond  and 
third. 

"  Now,  this  excefs  has  in  many  experiments  been 
imperceptible,  and  the  velocities  have  been  recipro- 
cally in  the  fubduplicate  ratios  of  the  number  of  bul- 
lets, to  fufficient  exaftnefs ;  and  where  this  error  has 
been  greater,  it  has  never  arlftn  to  an  eighth  part  of 
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the  whole  :  but  If  the  common  opinion  was  true,  that  Theory, 
a  fmall  part  only  of  the  pow  derfires  at  firft,  and  other  v~-'- 
parts  of  It  fucceffively  as  the  bullet  pafTes  through  the 
barrel,  and  that  a  confiderable  part  of  it  is  often  blown 
out  of  the  piece  -without  firing  at  all;  then  the  velocity 
which  three  bullets  received  from  the  explofion  ought 
to  have  been  much  greater  than  we  have  fo'und  it  to 
be. — But  the  truth  of  this  fecond  poftulate  more  fully 
appears  from  thofe  experiments,  by  which  it  is  fliown, 
that  the  velocities  of  bullets  may  be  afcertalned  to  the 
fame  exadlnefs  when  they  are  a6led  on  through  a  bar- 
rel of  four  inches  in  length  only,  as  when  they  are  dif- 
charged from  one  of  four  feet. 

*'  With  refpefk  to  the  grains  of  powder  which  are 
often  blown  out  unfired,  and  which  are  always  urged 
as  a  proof  of  the  gradual  firing  of  the  charge,  I  be- 
lieve Diego  Uffano,  a  perfon  of  great  experience  in 
the  art  of  gunnery,  has  given  the  true  reafon  for  this 
accident ;  which  is,  that  fome  frnall  part  of  the  charge 
is  often  not  rammed  up  with  the  reft,  but  is  left  in  the 
piece  before  the  wad,  and  is  by  this  means  expelled  by 
the  blaft  of  air  before  the  fire  can  reach  It.  I  muft 
add,  that,  in  the  charging  of  cannon  and  fmall  arms, 
cfpecially  after  the  firft  time,  this  is  fcarcely  to  be 
avoided  by  any  method  I  have  yetfeen  praflifed.  Per- 
haps, too,  there  may  be  fome  few  grains  in  the  beft 
powder,  of  fuch  an  heterogeneous  com.pofitlon  as  to  be 
lefs  fufceptlble  of  firing;  which,  I  think,  1  have  my- 
felf  obferved:  and  thefe,  though  they  are  furrounded 
by  the  flame,  may  be  driven  out  unfired.  15 

"  Thefe  poftulates  being  now  allowed  to  be  juft,  let  Demonfrr 
AB  reprefent  the  axis  of  any  piece  of  artillery,  A  *^'"^f  jr^-'e^Q^g 
breech,  and  B  the  muzzle  ;  DC  the  diameter  of  itSredpowd 
bore,  and  DEGC  a  part  of  its  cavity  filled  with  pow-  on  ilie  ba 
der.  Suppofe  the  ball  that  Is  to  be  impelled  to  He  '''3*^- 
with  its  hinder  fui  face  at  the  line  GE;  then  the  pref- 
fute  exerted  at  the  explofion  on  the  circle  of  which 
GE  Is  the  diameter,  or,  which  Is  the  fame  thing,  the 
preffure  exerted  In  the  dlreftion  FB  on  the  furface  of 
the  ball,  Is  eafi'iy  known  from  the  known  dimenfions  of 
that  circle.  Draw  any  line  FH  perpendicular  to  FB, 
and  AI  parallel  to  FH  ;  and  through  the  point  H, 
to  the  afymptotes  I A  and  AB,  defcribe  the  hyperbola 
KHNQj  then,  If  FH  reprefents  the  force  impelling 
the  ball  at  the  point  F,  the  force  impelling  the  ball  at 
any  other  point  as  at  M,  will  be  reprefented  by  the 
line  MN,  the  ordinate  to  the  hyperbola  at  that  point. 
For  when  the  fluid  impelling  the  body  along  has  di- 
lated itfelf  to  M,  its  denfity  will  be  then  to  Its  origi- 
nal denfity  in  the  fpace  DEGC  reciprocally  as  the 
fpaces  through  which  it  Is  extended  ;  that  Is,  as  FA 
to  MA,  or  as  MNtoFH;  but  it  has  been  fi-iown, 
that  the  impeUIng  force  or  elafticity  of  this  fluid  Is  di- 
reftly  as  its  denfity  ;  therefore,  If  FH  reprefents  the 
force  at  the  point  F,  MN  will  reprefent  the  like  force 
at  the  point  M. 

*'  Since  the  abfolute  quantity  of  the  force  impelling 
the  ball  at  the  point  F  is  known,  and  the  weight  of  the 
ball  is  alfo  known,  the  proportion  between  the  force 
with  which  the  ball  Is  Impelled  and  Its  own  gravity  Is 
known.  In  this  proportion  take  FH  to  FL,  and 
draw  LP  parallel  to  FB;  then,  MN  the  ordin-ite  to 
the  hyperbola  in  any  point  will  be  to  Its  part  MR,  cut 
off  by  the  line  LP,  as  the  Impelling  force  of  the  pow- 
der in  that  p-jint  M  to  the  gravity  of  the  ball ;  and 
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eory.  confequently  the  line  LP  will  determine  a  line  propor- 
tional to  the  uniform  force  of  gravity  in  every  point ; 
whilft  the  hyperbola  HNQ^determinea  in  like  manner 
fuch  ordinates  as  are  proportional  to  the  impelling 
force  of  the  powder  in  every  point ;  whence  by  the 
39th  Prop,  of  lib  t.  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Principia, 
the  areas  FLPB  and  FHQB  are  in  the  duplicate  pro- 
portion of  the  velocities  which  the  ball  would  acquire 
when  afted  upon  by  its  own  gravity  through  the  fpace 
FB,  and  when  impelled  through  the  fame  fpace  by  the 
force  of  the  powder.  But  fince  the  ratio  of  AF  to 
AB  and  the  ratio  of  FH  to  FL  are  known,  the  ratio 
of  the  area  FLPB  to  the  area  FHQB  is  known  ;  and 
thence  its  fubdupHcate.  And  fince  the  line  FB  is  gi- 
ven in  magnitude,  the  velocity  which  a  heavy  body 
would  acquire  when  impelled  through  this  line  by  its 
own  gravity  is  known  ;  being  no  other  than  the  velo- 
city it  would  acquire  by  falling  through  a  fpace  equal 
to  that  line  :  find  then  another  velocity  to  which  this 
laft  mentioned  velocity  bears  the  given  ratio  of  the  fub- 
duplicate  of  the  area  FLPB  to  the  area  FHQB  ;  and 
this  velocity  thus  found  is  the  velocity  the  ball  will  ac- 
quire when  impelled  through  the  fpace  FB  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  inflamed  powder. 

"  Now  to  give  an  example  of  this  :  Let  us  fuppofe 
AB,  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  to  be  45  inches,  its  dia- 
meter DC,  or  rather  the  diameter  of  the  ball,  to  be 
^ths  of  an  inch ;  and  AF,  the  extent  of  the  powder, 
to  be  24-th  inches ;  to  determine  the  velocity  which 
will  be  communicated  to  a  leaden  bullet  by  the  explo- 
fion,  fuppofing  the  bullet  to  be  laid  at  firft  with  its 
furface  contiguous  to  the  powder. 

•*  By  the  theory  we  have  laid  down,  it  appears, 
that  at  the  firfl:  inftant  of  the  explofion  the  flame  will 
exert,  on  the  bullet  lying  clofe  to  it,  a  force  1000 
times  greater  than  the  prelTure  of  the  atmofphere.  The 
medium  prefl'ure  of  the  atmofphere  is  reckoned  equal 
to  a  column  of  water  33  feet  in  height ;  whence,  lead 
being  to  water  as  11,345  to  1,  this  preflure  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  lead  34,9  inches  in  height. 
Multiplying  this  by  1 000,  therefore,  a  column  of  lead 
34900  inches  (upwards  of  half  a  mile)  in  height, 
would  produce  a  prefTure  on  the  bullet  equal  to  what 
is  exerted  by  the  powder  in  the  firft  inftant  of  the  ex- 
plofion ;  and  the  leaden  ball  being  |ths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  confequently  equal  to  a  cylinder  of  lead 
of  the  fame  bafe  half  an  inch  in  height,  the  preffure  at 
firft  afting  on  it  will  be  equal  to  34900X2,  or  6980c 
times  its  weight :  whence  FL  to  FH  as  i  to  69800 ; 
and  FB  to  FA  as  45 — 2^;  or  42^  to  2^  ;  that  is,  as 
339  to  21  ;  whence  the  reftangle  FLPB  is  to  the  rec- 
tangle AFHS  as  339  to  21X69800,  that  is,  as  i  to 
4324 — And  from  the  known  application  of  the  loga- 
rithms to  the  menfuration  of  the  hyperbolic  fpaces  it 
follows,  thai  the  redangle  AFHS  is  to  the  area  FHQB 

AB 

as  43,429,  He.  is  to  the  tabular  logarithm  of  ;  that 

AF 

is,  of  which  is  1,2340579;  whence  the  ratio  of 
the  redtangle  FLPB  to  the  hyperbolic  area  FHQB  is 
compounded  of  the  ratios  of  t  to  4324 —  and  of 
>43429»  to  1,2340579  ;  which  together  make  up 
the  ratio  of  i  to  12263,  •  fubduplicate  of  which  is 
the  ratio  of  j  to  1 10,7  ;  and  in  this  ratio  is  the  velo- 
city which  the  bullet  would  acquire  by  gravity  in  fall- 
VoL.  VIII.  Part  L 
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ing  through  a  fpace  equal  to  FB,  to  the  velocity  the  Theory, 
bullet  will  acquire  from  the  adion  of  the  powder  im-  >— - 
pelling  it  through  FB.  But  the  fpace  FB  being  424 
inches,  the  velocity  a  heavy  body  will  acquire  in  fall- 
ing through  fuch  a  fpace  is  known  to  be  what  would 
carry  it  nearly  at  the  rate  of  15.07  feet  in  a  fecond ; 
whence  the  velocity  to  which  this  has  the  ratio  of  i  to 
110,7  is  a  velocity  which  would  carry  the  ball  at  the 
rate  of  1668  feet  in  one  fecond.  And  this  is  the  ve- 
locity which,^  according  to  the  theory,  the  bullet  in 
the  prefent  circumftances  would  acquire  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  powder  during  the  time  of  its  dilatation. 

"  Now  this  velocity  being  once  computed  for  one 
cafe,  is  eafily  applied  to  any  other  ;  for  if  the  cavity 
DEGC  left  behind  the  bullet  be  only  in  part  filled 
with  powder,  then  the  line  HF,  and  confequently  the 
area  FHQB  will  be  diminifhed  in  the  proportion  of 
the  whole  cavity  to  the  part  filled.  If  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  be  varied,  the  lengths  AB  and  AF  remaining 
the  fame,  then  the  quantity  of  powder  and  the  furface 
of  the  bullet  which  it  adls  on,  will  be  varied  in  the 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  diameter,  but  the  weight 
of  the  bullet  will  vary  in  the  triph'cate  proportion  of 
the  diameter;  wherefore  the  line  FH,  which  is  diredly 
as  the  abfolute  impelling  force  of  the  powder,  and  re- 
ciprocally as  the  gravity  of  the  bullet,  will  change  in 
the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  bul- 
let. If  AF,  the  height  of  the  cavity  left  behind  the 
bullet  be  increafed  or  diminifhed,  the  reftangle  of  the 
hyperbola,  and  confequently  the  area  correfponding  to 
ordinates  in  any  given  ratio,  will  be  increafed  or  dimi- 
niftied  in  the  fame  proportion.  From  all  which  it 
follows,  that  the  area  FHQB,  which  is  in  the  dupli- 
cate proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  impelled  body, 

will  be  diredly  as  the  logarithm  ^  Cwhere  AB  re- 

AF 

prefents  the  length  of  the  barrel,  and  AF  the  length 
of  the  cavity  left  behind  the  bullet)  ;  alfo  dire£lly  as 
the  part  of  that  cavity  filled  with  powder ;  and  in- 
verfely,  as  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  or  rather  of  the 
bullet,  likewife  direftly  as  AF,  the  height  of  the  cavity 
left  behind  the  bullet.  Confequently  the  velocity  be- 
ing computed  as  above,  for  a  bullet  of  a  determined 
diameter,  placed  in  a  piece  of  a  given  length,  and 
impelled  by  a  given  quantity  of  powder,  occupying  a 
given  cavity  behind  that  bullet;  it  follows,  that  by  means 
of  thefe  ratios,  the  velocity  of  any  other  bullet  may 
be  thence  deduced  ;  the  neceffary  circumftances  of  its 
pofition,  quantity  of  powder,  &c.  being  given.  Where 
note,  That  in  the  inftance  of  this  fuppofition,  we  have 
fuppofed  the  diameter  of  the  ball  to  be  |ths  of  an  inch ; 
whence  the  diameter  of  the  bore  will  be  fomething 
more,  and  the  quantity  of  powder  contained  in  the 
fpace  DEGC  will  amount  exaftly  to  12  pennyweight, 
a  fmall  wad  of  tow  included. 

"  In  order  to  compare  the  velocities  communicated 
to  bullets  by  the  explofion,  with  the  velocities  refult- 
ing  from  the  theory  by  computation,  it  is  neceflary 
that  the  aftual  velocities  with  which  bullets  move 
fliould  be  difcovered.  The  only  methods  hitherto  prac- 
tifcd  for  this  purpofe,  have  been  either  by  obferving 
the  time  of  the  flight  of  a  (hot  through  a  given  fpace, 
or  by  meafuring  the  range  of  a  fliot  at  a  given  eleva- 
tion J  and  thence  computing,  on  the  parabolic  hypo- 
B  b  thefis. 
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thefis,  what  degree  of  velocity  would  produce  this 
range. — Thcfirft  methodlabours  under  thts  infurmount- 
able  difnculty,  that  the  velocities  of  thefe  bodies  are 
often  fo  fwift,  and  confequently  the  time  obferved  is 
fo  fhort,  that  an  imperceptible  error  in  that  time  may 
occafion  an  error  in  the  velocity  thus  found  of  2,  3, 
4,  5,  or  600  feetv  in  a  fecond.  The  other  method 
is  fo  fallacious,  by  reafon  of  the  refiftance  of  the  at- 
mofphere  (to  which  inequality  the  firft  is  alfo  liable), 
that  the  velocities  thus  alTigned  may  not  perhaps  be 
the  tenth  part  of  the  aftual  velocities  fought. 

"  The  fimpleft  method  of  determining  this  veloci- 
ty is  by  means  of  the  inftrument  reprefentcd  fig.  2. 
where  ABCD  reprefents  the  body  of  the  machine 

B,  C,  D,  fpreading 
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^difcovering  compofed  of  the  three  pole 
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lets. 


be  free  and  eafy,  though  with  fome  minute  refinance; 
then  fettling  the  pendulum  at  reft,  let  the  part  LN  be- 
tween the  pendulum  and  the  edges  be  drawn  ftratt, 
but  not  ftrained,  and  fix  a  pin  in  that  part  of  the  rib- 
bon which  is  then  contiguous  to  the  edges :  let  now  a> 
ball  impinge  on  the  pendulum  ;  then  the  pendulum 
fwinging  back  will  draw  out  the  ribbon  to  the  juA  ex- 
tent of  its  vibration,  which  will  confeq .  Lntly  be  deter- 
mined by  the  interval  on  the  ribbon  between  the  edges 
UN  and  the  place  of  the  pin. 

"  The  weight  of  the  whole  pendulum,  wood  and  ally 
was  561b.  3  oz.  its  centre  of  gravity  was  52  inches 
diftant  from  its  axis  of  fufpenfion,  arid  200  of  its  fmall 
fwings  were  performed  in  the  time  of  253  feconds  ; 
whence  its  centre  of  ofcillation  (determined  from  hence) 


veloci-  at  bottom,  and  joining  together  at  the  top  A;  being  is  62yd  inches  diftant  from  that  axis.  The  centre  of 
ofbul-  the  fame  with  what  is  vulgarly  ufed  in  lifting  and    tUe  piece  of  wood  GKIfl  is  diftant  from  the  fame  axis 


weighing  very  heavy  bodies,  and  is  called  by  workmen  66  inches. 

the  triangles.    On  two  of  thefe  poks,  towards  their  "  In  the  compound  ratio  of  66  to  62^,  and  66  to  52, 

tops,  are  fcrewed  on  the  fockets  RS ;  and  on  thefe  take  the  quantity  cf  matter  of  the  pendulum  to  a  4th 

fockets  the  pendulum  EFGHIK  is  hung  by  means  of  quantity,  which  will  be  42  lb.  4-oz.    Now  geometers 

its  crofs-piece  EF,  which  becomes  its  axis  of  fuf-  will  know,  that  if  the  blow  be  ftruck  on  the  centre  of 

penfion,  and  on  which  it  muft  be  made  to  vibrate  the  piece  of  wood  G  KIH,  the  pendulum  will  refift  to 

with  great  freedom.    The  body  of  this  pendulum  is  the  ijroke  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  this  laft  quantity 


made  of  iron,  having  a  broad  part  at  bottom,  and  its 
lower  part  is  covered  with  a  thick  piece  of  wood 
GKIH,  which  is  faftened  to  the  iron  by  fcrews.  Some- 
thing lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum  there 
is  a  brace  OP,  joining  the  two  poles  to  which  the  pen- 
dulum is  fufpended  ;  and  to  this  brace  there  is  fatten- 
ed a  contrivance  MNU,  made  with  two  edges  of  fteel, 
bearing  on  each  other  in  the  line  UN,  fomething  in 
the  manner  of  a  drawing-pen ;  the  ftrength  with 
which  thefe  edges  prefs  on  each  other  being  diminifh- 
ed  or  increafed  at  pleafure  by  means  of  a  fcrew  Z 
going  through  the  upper  piece.  There  is  faftened  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pendulum  a  narrow  ribbon  LN, 

which  pafTes  between  thefe  fteel  edges,  and  which  af-  the  ftroke  is  eafily  deduced  from  the  chord  of  the  arch, 
terwards,  by  means  of  an  opening  cut  in  the  lower  through  which  it  afcends  by  the  blow;  for  it  is  a  well- 
piece  of  fteel,  hangs  loofely  down,  as  at  W.  known  propofition,  that  all  pendulous  bodies  afcend 
Method  of  "  This  inftrument  thus  fitted,  if  the  weight  of  the  to  the  fame  height  by  their  vibratory  motion  as  they 
ufing:  the  pendulum  be  known,  and  likewife  the  refpeftive  di-  would  do,  if  they  were  projefted  direAIy  upwards 
fiances  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  of  its  centre  of   from  their  loweft  point,  with  the  fame  velocity  they 


of  matter  only  (42  lb.  4^  oz.)  was  concentrated  in  that 
point,  and  the  reft  of  the  pendulum  was  taken  away  : 
whence,  fuppofing  the  weight  of  the  bullet  impin- 
ging in  that  point  to  be  the  xVth  of  a  pound,  or  the 
-f^-2i:th.  of  this  quantity  of  matter  nearly,  the  velocity  of 
the  point  of  ofciUation  after  the  ftroke  will,  by  the 
laws  obferved  in  the  congrefs  of  fuch  bodies  as  rebound 
not  from  each  other,  be  the  -j-^th  of  the  velocity  the 
bullet  moved  with  before  the  ftroke  ;  vi'hence  the  ve- 
locity of  this  point  of  ofcillation  after  the  ftroke  being 
afcertained,  that  multiplied  by  505  will  give  the  velo- 
city with  which  the  ball  impinged. 

"  But  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  ofcillation  after 
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ofcillation  from  its  axis  of  fufpenfion,  it  will  thence  be 
known  what  motion  will  be  communicated  to  this 
pendulum  by  the  percuflion  of  a  body  of  a  known 
weight  moving  with  a  known  degree  of  celerity,  and 
linking  it  in  a  given  point ;  that  is,  if  the  pendulum 
be  fuppofed  at  reft  before  the  percuflion,  it  will  be 
known  what  vibration  it  ought  to  make  jn  confeqnence 
of  fuch  a  determined  blow  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  pendulum,  being  at  reft,  is  ftruck  by  a  body  of  a 
known  weight,  and  the  vibration  which  the  pendulum 
makes  after  the  blow  is  known,  the  velocity  of  the 
fi;riking  body  may  from  thence  be  determined. 

«'  Hence  then,  if  a  bullet  of  a  known  weight  ftrikes 
the  pendulum,  and  the  vibration,  which  the  pendulum 
makes  in  confequence  of  the  ftroke,  be  afcertained  ; 
the  velocity  with  which  the  ball  moved  is  thence  to 
be  known. 

"  Now  the  extent  of  the  vibration  made  by  the  pen- 
dulum after  the  blow,  may  be  meafured  to  great  ac- 
curacy by  the  ribbon  LN.  For  let  the  prefigure  of  the 
edges  UN  on  the  ribbon  be  fo  regulated  by  the  fcrew 


have  in  that  point :  wherefore,  if  the  verfed  fine  of 
the  afcending  arch  be  found  (which  is  eaflly  deter- 
mined from  the  chord  and  radius  being  given),  this 
verfed  fine  is  the  perpendicular  height  to  which  a 
body  projefted  upwards  with  the  velocity  of  the  point 
of  ofcillation  would  arife  ;  and  confequently  what  that 
velocity  is,  can  be  eafily  computed  by  the  common' 
theory  of  falling  bodies. 

"  For  inttance,  the  chord  of  the  arch,  defcribed  by 
the  afcent  of  the  pendulum  after  the  ftroke  meafured 
on  the  ribbon,  has  been  fometimes  1  y^rth  inches  ;  the 
oiftance  of  the  ribbon  from  the  axis  of  fufpenfion  is 
7i=|th  inches;  whence  reducing  lyfth  in  the  ratio 
of  yi^th  to  66,  the  refulting  number,  which  is  nearly 
1 6  inches,  will  be  the  chord  of  the  arch  through  which 
the  centre  of  the  board  GKIH  afcended  after  the 
ftroke  ;  now  the  verfed  fine  of  the  arch,  wbofe  chord 
is  16  inches,  and  its  radius  66,  is  1.93939;  and  the 
velocity  which  would  carry  a  body  to  this  height,  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  velocity  which  a  body 
would  acquire  by  defcending  through  this  fpace,  is 


Z,  that  the  motion  of  the  ribbon  between  them  may   nearly  that  of  ^^ih  feet  in  iJ 
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'heory.      "  To  determine  then  the  velocity  with  which  the 

V        bullet  impinged  on  the  centre  of  the  wood,  when  the 

chord  of  the  arch  defcribed  by  t^e  afcent  of  the  pen- 
dulum, in  confequence  of  the  blow,  was  1 7|:th  inches 
raeafured  on  the  ribbon,  no  more  is  necefiary  than  to 
multiply  3^th  by  505,  and  the  refulting  number  1641 
will  be  the  feet  which  the  bullet  would  defcribe  in  i 
if  it  moved  with  the  velocity  it  had  at  the  moment  of 
its  percuffion :  for  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  the  pen- 
dulum, on  which  the  bullet  ftruck,  we  have  juft  now 
determined  to  be  that  of  3|-th  feet  in  i";  and  we  have 
before  fhown,  that  this  is  the  j-^yth  of  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet.  If  then  a  bullet  weighing  xVth  of  a  pound 
ftrikes  the  pendulum  in  the  centre  of  the  wood  GKIH, 
and  the  ribbon  be  drawn  out  ly^th  inches  by  the  blow; 
the  velocity  of  the  bullet  is  that  of  1641  feet  in  1". 
And  fince  the  length  the  ribbon  is  drawn  is  always 
nearly  the  chord  of  the  arch  defcribed  by  the  afcent, 
(it  being  placed  fo  as  to  differ  infenfibly  from  thofe 
chords  which  moll  frequently  occur),  and  thefe  chords 
arc  known  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  velocities  of 
the  pendulum  acquired  from  the  ftroke  ;  it  follows,  that 
the  proportion  between  the  lengths  of  ribbon  drawn 
out  at  different  times,  will  be  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  velocities  of  the  Impinging  bullets  ;  and  confe- 
quently,  by  the  proportion  of  thefe  lengths  of  ribbon 
to  I7^th,  the  propoitioti  of  the  velocity  with  which 
the  bullets  impinge,  to  the  known  velocity  of  1641  feet 
in  I",  will  be  determined, 
lautions  to     "  HenOe  then  is  (hown  In  general  how  the  velocities 
obferved  of  bullets  of  all  kinds  may  be  found  out  by  means  of 
making  ^^jg  Jnftrument ;  but  that  thofe  who  may  be  difpofed 
nients^*^'  ^°       thefe  experiments  may  not  have  unforefeen  dif- 
ficulties^o  ftruggle  with,  we  ffiall  here  fubjoin  a  few 
obfervatlons,  which  it  will  be  neceffary  for  them  to  at- 
tend to,  both  to  fecure  fuccefs  to  their  trials  and  fafe- 
ty  to  their  perfons. 

"  And  firft,  that  they  may  not  conceive  the  piece  of 
wood  GKIH  to  be  an  unneceffary  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, we  rnufl.  inform  them,  that  if  a  bullet  impelled 
by  a  full  charge  of  powder  fliould  ftrike  direftly  on  the 
iron,  the  bullet  would  be  beaten  into  fhivers  by  the 
ftroke,  and  thefe  fhivers  will  rebound  back  with  fuch 
violence,  as  to  bury  themfelves  in  any  wood  they 
chance  to  light  on,  as  I  have  found  by  hazardous  ex- 
perience ;  and  behdes  the  danger,  the  pendulum  will 
not  in  this  inftance  afcertain  the  velocity  of  the  bullet, 
becaufe  the  velocity  with  which  the  parts  of  it  re- 
bound is  unknown. 

"  The  weight  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  thicknefs  of 
the  wood,  mull  be  in  fome  mcafure  proportioned  to 
the  fize  of  the  bullets  which  are  ufed.  A  pendulum 
of  the  weight  here  defcribed  will  do  very  well  for  all 
bullets  under  three  or  four  ounces,  if  the  thicknefs  of 
the  board  be  increafed  to  feven  or  eight  inches  for  the 
heavieft  bullets  ;  beech  is  the  toughell  and  propereft. 
wood  for  this  purpofe. 

"  It  is  hazardous  ftanding  on  the  fide  of  the  pendu- 
lum, unlefs  the  board  be  fo  thick,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  the  bullet's  force  is  loll  before  it  comes  at  the 
iron;  for  if  it  ftrikes  the  iron  with  violence,  the  fhivers 
of  lead,  which  cannot  return  back  through  the  vv'ood, 
will  force  themfelves  out  between  the  wood  and  iron, 
and  will  fly  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 

*'  As  there  is  no  efftdualway  of  faftening  the  wood 
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to  the  iron  but  by  fcrews,  the  heads  of  which  mufb  Theory, 
come  through  the  board  ;  the  bullets  will  fometimes  v~*^^ 
light  on  thofe  fcrews,  from  whence  the  fhivers  will  dif- 
perfe  themfelves  on  every  fide. 

"When  in  thefe  experiments  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of 
powder  is  ufed,  as  will  not  give  to  the  bullet  a  velocity 
of  more  than  400  or  5C0  feet  in  i'';  the  bullet  will 
not  ftick  in  the  wood,  but  will  rebound  from  it  entire, 
and  (If  the  wood  be  of  a  very  hard  texture)  with  a  very 
confiderable  velocity.  Indeed  I  have  never  examined 
any  of  the  bullets  which  have  thus  rebounded,  but  I 
have  found  them  indented  by  the  bodies  they  have 
ftruck  againft  in  their  rebound. 

"  To  avoid  then  thefe  dangers,  to  the  braving  of 
which  in  philofophical  refearches  no  honour  is  annex- 
ed ;  it  will  be  convenient  to  fix  vvhatfoever  barrel  is 
ufed,  on  a  ftrong  heavy  carriage,  and  to  fire  it  with  a 
little  flow  match.  Let  the  barrel  too  be  very  well  for- 
tified in  all  its  length  ;  for  no  barrel  ( I  fpeak  of  muf-  . 
ket  barrels)  forged  with  the  ufual  dimenfions  will 
bear  many  of  the  experiments  without  burfting.  The 
barrel  I  have  moft  relied  on,  and  which  I  procu- 
red to  be  made  on  purpofe,  is  nearly  as  thick  at  the 
muzzel  as  at  the  breech  ;  that  is,  it  has  in  each  place 
nearly  the  diameter  of  its  bore  in  thicknefs  of  metal. 

"  The  powder  ufed  in  thefe  experiments  fhould  be 
exaflly  weighed  :  and  that  no  part  of  it  be  fcattered 
in  the  barrel,  the  piece  muft  be  charged  with  a  ladle 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradlifed  with  cannon  ;  the 
wad  fhould  be  of  tow,  of  the  fame  weight  each  time, 
and  no  more  than  is  juft  neceffary  to  confine  the  pow- 
der in  its  proper  place  :  the  length  of  the  cavity  left 
behind  the  ball  fhould  be  determined  each  time  with 
exaftnefs  ;  for  the  increafing  or  diminifliing  that  fpace 
will  vary  the  velocity  of  the  fhot,  although  the  bullet 
and  quantity  of  powder  be  not  changed.  The  diftance 
of  the  mouth  of  the  piece  from  the  pendulum  ought  to 
be  fuch,  that  the  impulfe  of  the  flame  may  not  aft  on 
the  pendulum  ;  this  will  be  prevented  in  a  common 
barrel  charged  with  4^  an  ounce  of  powder,  if  it  be  at 
the  diftance  of  16  or  18  feet:  in  larger  charges  the 
impulfe  is  fenfible  farther  off;  I  have  found  it  to  ex- 
tend to  above  25  feet;  however,  between  25  and  18 
feet  is  the  diftance  I  have  ufually  chofen." 

With  this  inftrument,  or  others  fimilar  to  It,  Mr  Account  of 
Robins  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  on  bar-  Mr  Re- 
vels of  different  lengths,  and  with  different  charges  of.^'"? 
powder.  He  hath  given  us  the  refults  of  61  of  thefe ;^'^""^^'^'^* 
and  having  compared  the  aftual  velocities  with  the 
computed  ones,  his  theory  appears  to  have  come  as 
near  the  truth  as  could  well  be  expefted.  In  feven  of 
the  experiments  there  Was  a  perfedt  coincidence  ;  the 
charges  of  powder  being  fix  or  twelve  pennyweights ; 
the  barrels  45,  24.312,  and  7.06  inches  in  length. 
The  diameter  of  the  firft  (marked  A)  was  ^ths  of  an 
inch  ;  of  the  fecond  (B)  was  the  fame  ;  and  of  D,  83 
of  an  inch.  In  the  reft  of  the  experiments,  another 
barrel  (C)  was  ufed,  whofe  length  was  12.375  inches, 
and  the  diameter  of  its  bore  ^th  inches. — In  14  more 
of  the  experiments,  the  difference  between  the  length 
of  the  chord  of  the  pendulum's  arch  Ihown  by  the 
theory  and  the  aftual  experiment  w.^s  T^ih  of  an  inch 
over  or  under.  This  fhowed  an  error  in  the  theory 
varying  according  to  the  different  lengths  of  the  chord 
from        to  whole  ;  the  charges  of  powder 
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Theory,  were  the  fame  as  In  the  lad. — In  i6  other  experiments 
"•""V*"^  the  error  was  i-Vths  of  an  inch,  varying  from  -^^  to 

of  the  whole  ;  the  charges  of  powder  were  6,  8, 
9,  or  12  pennyweights. — In  feven  other  experiments, 
the  error  was  I'^ths  of  an  inch,  varying  from  to 

of  the  whole;  the  charges  of  powder  fix  or  twelve 
pennyweights.  In  eight  experiments,  the  difference 
was  T^ths  of  an  inch,  indicating  an  error  from  to 
•/y  of  the  whole  ;  the  charges  being  6,  9,  12,  and  24 
pennyweights  of  powdei.  In  three  experiments,  the 
■  error  was  to^^^*  varying  from  -^"Oa  to  Virth  of  the 
whole;  the  charges  Sand  12  pennyweights  of  powder. 
In  two  experiments  the  error  was  -^gths,  in  one  cafe 
amounting  to  fomething  lefs  than  yV>  in  the  other  to 
of  the  whole;  the  charges  12  and  36  penny- 
weights of  powder.  By  one  experiment  the  error  was 
feven,  and  by  another  eight,  tenths  ;  the  firft  amount- 
ing to  x'otli  nearly,  the  latter  to  almoft  ^th  of  the 
.  whole  :  the  charges  of  powder  6  or  12  pennyweights. 
The  laft  error,  however,  Mr  Robins  afcribes  to  the 
wind.  The  two  remaining  experiments  varied  from 
theory  by  1.3  inches,  fomewhat  more  than  ^th  of 
the  whole:  the  charges  of  powder  were  12  penny- 
weights in  each  ;  and  Mr  Robins  afcribes  the  error  to 
the  dampnefs  of  the  powder.  In  another  cafe,  he 
afcribes  an  error  of  xo-ths  to  the  blaft  of  the  powder  on 
the  pendulum. 

His  condu-  From  thefe  experiments  Mr  Robins  deduces  the  fol- 
fions  from  lowing  conclufions.  "  The  variety  of  thefe  experi- 
them.  ments,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  they  correfpond 
to  the  theory,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  cer- 
tainty.— This  theory,  as  here  eftablifhcd,  fuppofes, 
that,  in  the  firing  of  gunpowder,  about  TVt-hs  of  its 
fubftance  is  converted  by  the  fudden  inflammation  into 
a  permanently  elaftic  fluid,  whofe  elafticity,  -'n  pro- 
portion to  its  heat  and  denfity,  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  common  air  in  the  like  circumftances  ;  it  farther 
fuppofes,  that  all  the  force  exerted  by  gunpowder  in 
its  moft  violent  operations,  is  no  more  than  the  aftion 
of  the  elafticity  of  the  fluid  thus  generated  ;  and  thefe 
principles  enable  us  to  determine  the  velocities  of  bul- 
lets impelled  from  fire-arms  of  all  kinds  ;  and  are  fully 
fufficlent  for  all  purpofes  where  the  force  of  gunpow- 
der is  to  be  eftimated. 

"  From  this  theory  many  deductions  may  be  made 
of  the  greateft  confequence  to  the  practical  part  of 
gunnery.  From  hence  the  thickncfs  of  apiece,  which 
will  enable  it  to  confine,  without  burfting,  any  given 
charge  of  powder,  is  eafily  determined,  fince  the  effort 
of  the  powder  is  known.  From  hence  appears  the 
inconclufivenefs  of  wrhat  fome  modern  authors  have  ad- 
vanced, relating  to  the  advantages  of  particular  forms 
of  chambers  for  mortars  and  cannon  ;  for  all  their  la- 
boured fpeculations  on  this  head  are  evidently  founded 
on  very  erroneous  opinions  about  the  aftion  of  fired 
powder.  From  this  theory  too  we  are  taught  the  ne- 
ceility  of  leaving  the  fame  fpace  behind  the  bullet 
when  we  would,  by  the  fame  quantity  of  powder, 
communicate  to  it  an  equal  degree  of  velocity;  fince, 
on  the  principles  already  laid  down,  it  follows,  that  the 
fame  powder  has  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  elafticity, 
according  to  the  different  fpaces  it  occupies.  The 
method  which  I  have  always  praftlfed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  has  been  by  marking  the  rammer ;  and  this  Is 
a  maxim  which,  ought  not  to  be  difpenfed  with  when 
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cannon  are  fired  at  an  elevation,  patticularly  In  thofe  Theory, 
called  by  the  French  batteries  a  ricochet.  ""~"Y~~" 

"  From  the  continued  adtion  of  the  powder,  and  its 
manner  of  expanding  defcribed  in  this  theory,  and  the 
length  and  weight  of  the  piece,  one  of  the  moft  effen- 
tial  circumftances  in  the  well  direfting  of  artillery 
may  be  eafily  afcertained.  All  practitioners  are  agreed, 
that  no  fhot  can  be  depended  on,  unlefs  the  piece  be 
placed  on  a  folid  platform  :  for  if  the  platform  fliakes 
with  the  firft  impulfe  of  the  powder,  it  is  ImpofTible 
but  the  piece  muft  alfo  fhake :  which  will  alter  its  di- 
rcAIon,  and  render  the  fliot  uncertain.  To  prevent 
this  accident,  the  platform  is  ufually  made  extremely 
firm  to  a  confiderable  depth  backwards ;  fo  that  the 
piece  is  not  only  well  fupported  in  the  beginning  of 
its  motion,  but  likewife  through  a  great  part  of  its 
recoil.  However,  it  is  fuf&ciently  obvioas,  that  when 
the  bullet  is  feparated  from  the  piece,  it  can  be  no 
longer  affefted  by  the  trembling  of  the  piece  or  plat- 
form ;  and,  by  a  very  eafy  computation,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  bullet  will  be  out  of  the  piece  before 
the  latter  hath  recoiled  half  an  inch :  whence,  if  the 
platform  be  fufficlently  folid  at  the  beginning  of  the 
recoil,  the  remaining  part  of  it  may  be  much  flighter; 
and  hence  a  more  compendious  method  of  conftrudling 
platforms  may  be  found  out. 

From  this  theory  alfo  it  appears  how  greatly 
thefe  authors  have  been  miftaken,  who  have  attributed 
the  force  of  gunpowder,  or  at  leaft  a  confiderable  part 
of  it,  to  the  adlion  of  the  air  contained  either  in  the 
powder  or  between  the  intervals  of  the  grains :  for 
they  have  fuppofed  that  air  to  exift  In  its  natural  ela- 
ftic ftate,  and  to  receive  all  its  addition  of  force  from 
the  heat  of  the  explofion.  But  from  what  hath  been 
already  delivered  concerning  the  increafe  of  the  air's 
elafticity  by  heat,  we  may  conclude  chat  the  heat  of 
the  explofion  cannot  augment  this  elafticity  to  five 
times  its  common  quantity ;  confequently  the  force 
arifing  from  this  caufe  only  cannot  amount  to  more 
than  the  200th  part  of  the  real  force  exerted  on  the 
occafion. 

"  If  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  powder  was  con- 
verted into  an  elaftic  fluid  at  the  inftant  of  the  explo- 
fion, then  from  the  known  elafticity  of  this  fluid  af- 
figned  by  our  theory,  and  its  known  denfity,  we  coulj 
eafily  determine  the  velocity  with  which  it  would  be- 
gin to  expand,  and  could  thence  trace  out  its  future 
augmentations  in  its  progrefs  through  the  barrel :  but 
as  we  have  fhown  that  the  elaftic  fluid,  in  which  the 
aftivity  of  the  gunpowder  confifts,  is  only  -r^ths  of  the 
fubftance  of  the  powder,  the  remaining  tV^s  will,  in 
the  explofion,  be  mixed  with  the  elaftic  part,  and  will 
by  its  weight  retard  the  aftlvlty  of  the  explofion  j 
and  yet  they  will  not  be  fo  completely  united  as  to 
move  with  one  common  motion ;  but  the  unelaftic 
part  will  be  lefs  accelerated  than  the  reft,  and  fome 
will  not  even  be  carried  out  of  the  barrel,  as  appears 
by  the  confiderable  quantity  of  unftuous  matter  which 
adheres  to  the  infide  of  all  fire-arms  after  they  have 
been  ufed.— Thefe  inequalities  in  the  expanfive  motion 
of  the  flame  oblige  us  to  recur  to  experiments  for  its 
accurate  determination. 

The  experiments  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  were 
of  two  kinds.  The  firft  was  made  by  charging  the 
barrel  A  with  12  pennyweights  of  powder,  and  a 
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ory,  fmall  wad  of  tow  only  ;  and  then  placing  its  mouth 
19  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  pendulum.  On  firing 
it  in  this  fituation,  the  impulfe  of  the  flame  made  it 
afcend  through  an  arch  whofe  chord  was  13.7  inches  ; 
whence,  if  the  whole  fub fiance  of  the  powder  was 
fuppofed  to  llrike  againft  the  pendulum,  and  each  part 
city  of  itrike  with  the  fame  velocity,  that  common  velocity 
'^'^  muft  have  been  at  the  rate  of  about  2650  feet  in  a 
fecond.— rBut  as  feme  part  of  the  velocity  of  the  flame 
was  loft  in  pafling  through  19  inches  of  air;  I  made 
the  remaining  experiments  in  a  manner  not  liable  to 
this  inconvenience. 

"  I  fixed  the  barrel  A  on  the  pendulum,  fo  that  its 
axis  might  be  both  horizontal  and  alfo  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  HK  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that 
it  might  be  in  the  plane  of  the  pendulum's  vibration  : 
the  height  of  the  axis  of  the  piece  above  the  centre  of 
the  pendulum  was  fix  inches;  and  the  weight  of  the 
piece,  and  of  the  iron  that  fattened  it,  &c.  was  I24-Ib. 
The  -barrel  in  this  fituation  being  charged  with  12 
penny-weights  of  powder,  without  either  ball  or  wad, 
only  put  together  with  the  rammer ;  on  the  difchargc 
the  pendulum  afcended  through  an  arch  whofe  chord 
was  10  inches,  or  reduced  to  an  equivalent  blow  in 
the  centre  of  the  pendulum,  fuppofing  the  barrel  a - 
way,  it  would  be  14.4  inches  nearly. — The  fame  ex- 
periment being  repeated,  the  chord  of  the  afcending 
atch  was  10.  i  inches,  which,  reduced  to  the  centre, 
is  14.6  inches. 

"  To  determine  what  difference  of  velocity  there 
was  in  the  different  parts  of  the  vapour,  I  loaded 
the  piece  again  with  i  2  penny- weights  of  powder, 
and  rammed  it  down  with  a  wad  of  tow,  weighing 
one  penny-weight.  Now,  I  conceived  that  this  wad 
being  very  light,  would  prefently  acquire  that  veloci- 
ty with  which  the  ealdic  part  of  the  fluid  would  ex- 
pand itfelf  when  uncomprefled ;  and  I  accordingly 
found,  that  the  chord  of  the  afcending  arch  was  by 
this  means  increafed  to  1  2  inches,  or  at  the  centre  to 
)  7.3  :  whence,  as  the  medium  of  the  other  two  expe- 
riments is  14.5,  the  pendulum  afcended  through  an 
arch  2.8  inches  longer,  by  the  additional  motion  of 
one  penny-weight  of  matter,  moving  with  the  velo- 
city of  the  fwifteft  part  of  the  vapour;  and  confe- 
quently  the  velocity  with  which  this  penny- weight  of 
matter  moved,  was  that  of  about  7C00  feet  in  a  fe- 
eond. 

'*  It  will  perhaps  be  objeded  to  this  determina- 
tion, that  the  augmentation  of  the  arch  through  which 
the  pendulum  vibrated  in  this  cafe  was  not  all  of  it 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  motion  given  to  the  wad, 
but  part  of  it  was  produced  by  the  confinement  of  the 
powder,  and  the  greater  quantity  thereby  fired.  But 
if  it  were  true  that  a  part  only  of  the  powder  fired 
when  there  was  no  wad,  it  would  not  happen  that  in 
firing  different  quantities  of  powder  without  a  wad 
the  chord  would  increafe  and  decreafe  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  tbefe  quantities  ;  which  yet  I  have  found  it  to 
do  :  for  with  nine  pennyweights  that  chord  was  7.3 
inches,  which  with  12  pennyweights  we  have  feen 
was  only  10,  and  10. i  inches;  and  even  with  three 
pennyweights  the  chord  was  two  inches ;  deficient 
from  this  proportion  by  .5  only;  for  which  defeft  too 
©ther  valid  reafons  are  to  be  afligned. 

*'  And  there  is  flill  a.  more  convincing  proof  that 
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all  the  powder  is  fired,  although  no  wad  be  placed  be" 
fore  the  charge,  which  is,  that  the  part  of  the  recoil 
arifing  from  the  expanfion  of  powder  alone,  is  found  to 
be  no  greater  when  it  impels  a  leaden  bullet  before  it, 
than  when  the  fame  quantity  is  fired  without  any  wad  to 
confine  it.  We  have  feen  that  the  chord  of  the  arch 
through  which  the  pendulum  rofe  from  the  expanfive 
force  of  the  powder  alone  is  lo,  or  lo.i  ;  and  the 
chord  of  that  arch,  when  the  piece  was  charged  in  the 
cuflomary  manner  with  a  bullet  and  wad,  I  found  to 
be  the  firll  time  2  and  the  fecond  22^,  or  at  a 
medium  22.56.  Now  the  impulfe  of  the  ball  and 
wad,  if  they  were  fuppofed  to  ftrike  the  pendulum  in 
the  fame  place  in  which  the  barrel  was  fufpended,  with 
the  velocity  they  had  acquired  at  the  mouth  of  the 
piece,  would  drive  it  through  an  arch  whofe  chord 
would  be  about  12.3  ;  as  is  known  from  the  weight 
of  the  pendulum,  the  weight  and  pofition  of  the  bar- 
rel, and  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  determined  by  our 
former  experiments ;  whence,  fubtrafting  this  num- 
ber 12.3  from  22.56,  the  remainder  1026  is  nearly 
the  chord  of  the  arch  which  the  pendulum  would  have 
afcended  through  from  the  expanfion  of  the  powder 
alone  with  a  bullet  laid  before  it.  And  this  number, 
10.26,  differs  but  little  from  lo.i,  which  we  have  a- 
bove  found  to  be  the  chord  of  the  afcending  arch,  when 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder  expanded  itfelf  freely 
without  either  bullet  or  wad  before  it. 

Again,  that  this  velocity  of  7000  feet  in  a  Se- 
cond is  not  much  beyond  what  the  mofl  aftive  part 
of  the  flame  acquires  in  expanding,  is  evinced  from 
hence,  that  in  fome  experiments  a  ball  has  been  found 
to  be  difcharged  with  a  velocity  of  2400  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond ;  and  yet  it  appeared  not  that  the  aftion  of  the 
powder  was  at  all  diminiflied  on  account  of  this  immenfe 
celerity :  confequently  the  degree  of  fwiftnefs  with 
which,  in  this  inllance,  the  powder  followed  the  ball 
without  lofing  any  part  of  its  preffure,  muft  have  been 
much  fliort  of  what  the  powder  alone  would  have  ex- 
panded with,  had  not  the  ball  been  there. 

"  From  thefe  determinations  may  be  deduced  the  - 
force  of  petards;  fince  their  aftion  depends  entirely 
on  the  impulfe  of  the  flame  :  and  it  appears  that  a 
quaniity  of  powder  properly  difpofed  in  fueh  a  ma- 
chine, may  produce  as  violent  an  effort  as  a  bullet  of 
twice  its  weight,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1 40a  or  r  500 
feet  in  a  fecond.  ^z.. 

In  many  of  the  experiments  already  recited,  the  A  Jmllec 
ball  was  not  laid  immediately  contiguous  to  the  pow- 
dery  but  at  a  fmall  diftance,  amounting,  at  the  ut-^"^*!?^. 
moft,  only  to  an  inch  and  a  half.    In  thefe  cafes  the  locity  when 
theory  agreed  very  well  with  the  experiments.    Butlaid  at  a  di- 
if  a  bullet  is  placed  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  ^''""^ 
powder,- fuppofe  at  12,  18,  or  24  inches,  we  cannot 
then  apply  to  this  ball  the  fame  principles  which  may 
be  applied  to  thofe  laid  in  contaft,  or  nearly  fo,  with 
the  powder ;  for  when  the  furface  of  the  fired  powder 
is  not  confined  by  a  heavy  body,  the  flame  dilates  it- 
felf with  a  velocity  far  exceeding  that  which  it  can 
cotpmunicatc  to  a  bullet  by  its  continued  preffure :  con- 
fequently, as  at  the  diftance  of  12,  18,  or  24  inches, 
the  powder  will  have  acquired  a  confiderable  degree 
of  this  velocity  of  expanfion,  the  firft  motion  of  the 
ball  will  not  be  produced  by  the  continued  preffure; 
of  the  powder,  but  by  the  adual  percuffion  of  the 

flame ; ; 
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Theory,  flame  ;  and  It  wll!  therefore  begin  to  move  with  a  inteftine  motion  of  the  flame  t  for  the  accenfion  of  the  Thpor; 

""y^  quantity  of  motion  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  powder  thus  diftributed  through  fo  much  larger  a  ~v~' 

this  flame,  and  the  velocities  of  its  refpedlve  parts.  fpace  than  It  could  fill,  muft  have  produced  many  re- 

"  From  hence  then  it  follows,  that  the  velocity  of  verberations  and  pulfationsof  the  flame;  and  from  thefc 

the  bullet,  laid  at  a  coufiderablc  diftance  before  the  internal  agitations  of  the  fluid,  Its  prefl"ure  on  the 

charge,  ought  to  be  greater  than  what  would  be  com-  containing  furface  will  (as  is  the  cafe  of  all  other 

municated  to  It  by  the  prefi'ure  of  the  powder  ailing  fluids)  be  confiderably  diminifhed  ;  and  In  order  to 

in  the  manner  already  mentioned  :  and  this  dedudlon  avoid  this  Irregularity,  in  all  other  experiments  I  took 

from  our  theory  we  ha*&£onfirraed  by  manifold  expe-  care  to  have  the  powder  clofely  confined  In  as  fmall  a 

rience  ;  by  which  we  have  found,  that  a  ball  laid  In  fpace  as  poffible,  even  when  the  bullet  lay  at  fome  little 


the  barrel  A,  with  its  hinder  part  i  \^  Inches  from  its 
breech,  and  impelled  by  12  pennyweights  of  powder, 
has  acquired  a  velocity  of  about  1400  feet  In  a  fe- 
cond  ;  when,  if  it  had  been  afted  on  by  the  prefiure 


diftance  from  It. 

With  regard  to  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  which  Qf^j^"^ 
fo  remarkably  affefts  all  military  projeftiles,  it  is  ne-  finance 

,  .V  ..^v  v^^v...  w.^    ceflary  to  premife,  that  the  greateft  part  of  authors '^he  air 

of  the  flame  only,  It  would  not  have  acquired  a  velocity  have  eftabhflied  It  as  a  certain  rule,  that  while  the  ^^"^^ 
of  1200  feet  in  a  fecond.  The  fame  we  have  found  body  moves  in  the  fame  medium,  it  is  always  refifted 
to  hold  true  In  all  other  greater  diftances  (and  alfo  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  its  velocity  ;  that  Is, 
in  lefTer,  though  not  In  the  fame  degree),  and  In  all  if  the  rellfted  body  move  In  one  part  of  Its  track  with 
quantities  of  powder  ;  and  we  have  hkewife  found,  three  times  the  velocity  with  which  it  moved  in  fome 
that  thefe  effefts  nearly  correfpond  with  what  has  been  other  part,  then  Its  refiftance  to  the  greater  velocity 
already  laid  down  about  the  velocity  of  expanfion  and  will  be  nine  times  the  reihlance  to  the  lefier.  If  the 
the  elaftic  and  unelaftic  parts  of  the  flame.  velocity  In  one  place  be  four  times  greater  than  in 

*'  From  hence  too  arlfes  another  confideratlon  of  another,  the  refiftance  of  the  fluid  will  be  16  times 
great  confequence  In  the  praftlce  of  gunnery  ;  which  greater  In  the  firft  than  In  the  fecond,  &c.  This  rule, 
is,  that  no  bullet  fliould  at  any  time  be  placed  at  a  however,  though  pretty  near  the  truth  when  the  ve- 
confiderable  diftance  before  the  charge,  unlefs  the  piece  locities  are  confined  within  certain  limits,  Is  excefiive- 
is  extremely  well  fortified  :  for  a  moderate  charge  of  ly  erroneous  when  applied  to  military  projeftiles,  where 
powder',  when  It  has  expanded  Itfelf  through  the  va-  fnch  refiftances  often  occur  as  could  fcarcely  be  efFed.- 
x:\nt  fpace,  and  reaches  the  ball,  will,  by  the  velocity  ed,  on  the  commonly  received  principles,  even  by  a 
each  part  has  acquired,  accumulate  Itfelf  behind  the   treble  augmentation  of  Its  denfity. 

*<  By  means  of  the  machine  already  defcrlbed,  I 
have  It  In  my  power  to  determine  the  velocity  with 
which  a  ball  moves  In  any  part  of  its  track,  provided 
I  can  diredt  the  piece  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  caufe  the 
bullet  to  impinge  on  the  pendulum  placed  in  that  part: 


ball,  and  thereby  be  condenfed  prodigioufly  ;  whence, 
if  the  barrel  be  not  extremely  firm  in  that  part,  it 
muft,  by  means  pf  this  re-inforced  elafticity,  Infal- 
libly burft.  The  truth  of  this  reafoning  I  have  ex- 
perienced In  an  exceeding  good  Tower- muflcet,  forged 


of  very  tough  iron  ;  for  charging  it  with  12  penny-  and  therefore,  charging  a  muflcet-barrel  three  times 
weights  of  powder,  and  placing  the  ball  16  inches  fuccefiively  with  a  leaden  ball  |  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
from  the  breech,  on  firing  it,  the  part  of  the  barrel    ter,  and  about  half  its  v/eight  of  powder  ;  and  taking 


juft  behind  the  bullet  was  fwelled  out  to  double  its 
diameter  like  a  blown  bladder,  and  two  large  pieces  of 
two  Inches  long  were  burft  out  of  It. 

Having  feen  that  the  entire  motion  of  a  bullet 
laid  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  charge,  is  ac- 
quired by  two  different  methods  In  which  the  powder 
afts  on  it  ;  the  firft  being  the  percuflion  of  the  parts 
of  the  flame  with  the  velocity  they  had  refpeAively 
acquired  by  -  expanding,   the  fecond   the  continued 


fuch  precaution  in  weighing  of  the  powder  and  placing 
It,  that  I  was  afl'ured,  by  many  previous  trials,  that 
the  velocity  of  the  ball  could  not  differ  by  20  feet  la 
a  fecond  from  its  medium  quantity  ;  I  fired  It  agalnft; 
the  pendulum  placed  at  25,  75,  and  125  feet  diftance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  refpeftively  ;  and  I  found 
that  it  impinged  againft  the  pendulum,  in  the  firft  cafe, 
with  a  velocity  of  1670  feet  In  a  fecond;  in  the  fe- 
cond cafe,  with  a  velocity  of  1550  feet  in  a  fecond  ; 


prefl"ure  of  the  flame  through  the  remaining  part  of  and  in  the  third  cafe,  with  a  velocity  of  1425  feet  in 
the  barrel  ;  I  endeavoured  to  feparate  thefe  different 
adtions,  and  to  retain  that  only  which  arofe  from  the 
continued  prefiure  of  the  flame.  For  this  purpofe  I 
no  longer  placed  the  powder  at  the  breech,  from  whence 
It  would  have  full  fcope  for  its  expanfion  ;  but  I  feat- 
tered  it  as  uniformly  as  I  could  through  the  whole 
cavity  left  behirid  the  bullet  ;  Imagining  that  by  this 
means  the  progreffive  velocity  of  the  flame  in  each 
part  would  be  prevented  by  the  expanfion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts :  and  I  found,  that  the  ball  being  laid 


11^  Inches  from  the  breech,  Its  velocity,  inftead  of 
1400  feet  In  a  fecond,  which  It  acquired  in  the  lail 
experiments,  was  now  no  more  than  i  loc  feet  in  the 
fecond,  which  Is  100  feet  fliort  of  what  according  to 
the  theory  fliould  arife  from  the  continued  prefi'ure  of 
the  powder  only. 

"  The  reafon  of  this  deficiency  was,  doubtlefs,  the 


a  fecond  :  fo  that,  in  pafling  through  50  feet  of  air, 
the  bullet  loft  a  velocity  of  120  or  125  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond ;  and  the  time  of  its  pafling  through  that  fpace 
being  about  or  yo  of  a  fecond,  the  medium  quantity 
of  refiftance  muft,  in  thefe  inftances,  have  been  about 
120  times  the  weight  of  the  ball;  which  (as  the  ball 
was  nearly  xt  of  a  pound)  amounts  to  about  10  lb.  a- 
voirdupoife. 

'*  Now,  if  a  computation  be  made  according  to  the 
method  laid  down  for  comprefled  fluids  in  the  38th 
propofition  of  Newton's  Pr  'incip'ta,  fuppofing  the  weight 
of  water  to  that  of  air  as  850  to  i,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  refiftance  to  a  globe  of  ^  of  an  inch  riiamc* 
ter,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  about  1600  feet  in 
a  fecond,  will  not,  on  thefe  principles,  amount  to 
any  more  than  45-  lb.  avoirdupoiie  ;  whence,  as  we 
know  that  the  rules  contaloed  in  that  propofition  are 

very 
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heory.  very  accurate  with  regard  to  flow  motions,  we  may 
v~~~  hence  conclude,  that  the  refiftance  of  the  air  in  flow  mo- 
tions is  lefs  than  that  in  fwift  motions,  in  the  ratio  of  4-5- 
to  10 ;  a  proportion  between  that  of  1  to  2,  and  I  to  3. 

Again,  I  charged  the  fame  piece  a  number  of 
times  with  equal  quantities  of  powder,  and  balls  of 
the  fame  weight,  taking  all  polfible  csre  to  give  to 
every  fhot  an  equal  velocity;  and,  firing  three  times  a- 
gainll  the  pendulum  placed  only  25  feet  from  the  mouth 
of  the  piece,  the  medium  of  the  velocities  with  vphicii 
the  ball  impinged  was  nearly  that  of  1690  feet  in  a 
fecond  :  then  removing  the  piece  1 75  feet  from  the 
pendulum,  I  found,  taking  the  medium  of  five  (hots, 
ih»r.  the  velocity  with  which  the  ball  impinged  at  this 
diilance  was  1300  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  whence  the  ball, 
in  paiTing  through  150  feet  of  air,  loil  a  velocity  of 
about  390  feet  in  a  fecond;  and  the  refiftance  compu- 
ted from  thefe  numbers,  comes  out  fomething  more 
than  in  the  preceding  inftance,  it  amounting  here  to 
between  11  and  12  pounds  avoirdupoife ;  whence,  ac- 
cording to  thefe  experiments,  the  refilling  power  of 
the  air  to  fwift  motions  is  greater  than  to  flow  ones,  in 
a  ratio  which  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  3  to  i 
than  in  the  preceding  experiments. 

'*  Having  thus  examined  the  refiftance  to  a  veloci- 
ty of  1700  feet  in  a  fecond,  I  next  examined  the  re- 
fiftance to  fmaller  velocities :  and  for  this  purpofe,  I 
charged  the  fame  barrel  with  balls  of  the  fame  diame- 
ter, but  with  lefs  pow.der,  and  placing  the  pendulum 
at  25  feet  diftance  from  the  piece,  I  fired  againft  it 
five  times  with  an  equal  charge  each  t'urx  :  the  medi- 
um velocity  with  which  the  ball  impinged,  was  that 
of  1 1 80  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  then,  removing  the  pendu- 
lum to  the  diftance  of  250  feet,  the  medium  velocity 
of  five  fliots,  made  at  this  diftance,  was  that  of  950 
feet  in  a  fecond:  whence  the  ball,  in  palling  through 
225  feet  of  air,  loft  a  velocity  of  230  feet  in  a  fecond  : 
and  as  it  pafled  through  that  interval  in  about  of 
a  fecond,  the  refiftance  to  the  middle  velocity  will  come 
out  to  be  near  3  3^- times  the  gravity  of  the  ball,  or 
2  lb.  10  oz.  avoirdupoife.  Now,  the  refiftance  to  the 
fame  velocity,  according  to  the  laws  obferved  in  flow- 
er motions,  amounts  to  —V  of  the  fame  quantity  ; 
v/hence,  in  a  velocity  of  1065  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  re- 
fifting  power  of  the  air  is  augmented  in  no  greater  a 
proportion  than  that  of  7  to  1  i ;  whereas  we  have  feen 
in  the  former  experiments,  that  to  ftill  greater  degrees 
of  velocity  the  augmentation  approached  very  near 
the  ratio  of  one  to  three. 

*'  But  farther,  I  fired  three  fliot,  of  the  fame  fize 
and  weight  with  thofe  already  mentioned,  over  a  large 
piece  of  water ;  fo  that  their  dropping  into  the  water 
being  veiy  difccrnible,  both  the  diftance  and  time  of 
their  flight  might  be  accurately  afcertained.  Each 
fliot  was  difcharged  with  a  velocity  of  400  feet  in  a 
fecond  ;  and  I  had  fatisfied  myfelf  by  many  previous 
trials  of  the  fame  charge  with  the  pendulum,  that  I 
could  rely  on  this  velocity  to  ten  feet  in  a  fecond.  The 
firft  fliot  flew  313  yards  in  four  feconds  and  a  quarter, 
the  fecond  flew  3  1 9  yards  in  four  feconds,  and  the  third 
373  yards  in  five  feconds  and  an  half.  According  to 
the  theory  of  refiftance  eftablifhed  for  flow  motions, 
the  firft  fliot  ought  to  have  fpent  no  more  than  3.2 
feconds  in  its  flight,  the  fecond  3.28,  and  the  third 
4  feconds :  wLence  it  is  evident,  that  every  fliot  was 
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retarded  confiderably  more  than  it  might  to  have  been  Theory, 
had  that  theory  taken  place  in  its  motion;  confequent-       »    '  ^ 
ly  the  refiftance  of  the  air  is  very  fenfibly  increafed, 
even  in  fuch  a  fraall  velocity  as  that  of  400  feet  in  a 
fecond. 

*'  As  no  large  fliot  are  ever  projefted  in  praftice  ^^^"^^.5,^ 
with  velocities  exceeding  that  of  1700  feet  in  a  fecond, 
it  will  be  fufiicient  for  the  purpofes  of  a  pradlical  guri- 
ner  to  determine  the  refiftance  to  all  leffer  velocities ; 
which  may  be  thus  exhibited.  Let  AB  be  taken  to 
AC,  in  the  ratio  of  1 700  feet  in  a  fecond  to  the 
given  velocity  to  which  the  refifting  power  of  the  air- 
is  required.  Continue  the  line  AB  to  D,  fo  that 
BD  may  be  to  AD,  as  the  refifting  power  of  the  air 
to  flow  motions  is  to  its  refifting  power  to  a  velocity 
of  X700  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  then  fliall  CD  be  to  AD 
as  the  refifting  power  of  the  air  to  flow  motions  is  to 
its  refifting  power  to  the  given  velocity  reprefented 
by  AC. 

"  From  the  computations  and  experiments  already 
mentioned,  it  plainly  appears,  that  a  leaden  ball  of  ^ 
of  an  inch  diameter,  and  weighing  nearly  i-^-oz.  avoir- 
dupoife, if  it  be  fired  from  a  barrel  of  45  inches  in 
length,  with  half  its  weight  of  powder,  will  ifl'ue  from 
that  piece  with  a  velocity  which,  if  it  were  uniformly 
continued,  would  carry  it  near  1700  feet  in  a  fecond. 
—If,  inftead  of  a  leaden  ball,  an  iron  one,  of  an  equal 
diameter,  was  placed  in  the  fame  fituation  in  the  fame 
piece,  and  was  impelled  by  an  equal  quantity  of  powder, 
the  velocity  of  fuch  an  iron-bullet  would  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  leaden  one  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio 
of  the  fpecificate  gravities  of  lead  and  iron  ;  and  fup- 
pofing  that  ratio  to  be  as  three  to  two,  and  computing 
on  the  principles  already  laid  down,  it  will  appear,, 
that  an  iron-bullet  of  241b.  weight,  fliot  from  a  piece 
of  10  feet  in  length,  with  i6Ib.  of  powder,  wiU  acquire 
from  the  explofion  a  velocity  which,  if  uniformly  con- 
tinued, would  carry  it  nearly  1650  feet  in  a  fecond. 

"  This  is  the  velocity  which,  according  to  our 
theory,  a  cannon-ball  of  24  lb.  weight  is  difcharged 
with  when  it  is  impelled  by  a  full  charge  of  powder  ; 
but  if,  inftead  of  a  quantity  of  powder  weighing  two- 
thirds  of  the  ball,  we  fuppofe  the  charge  to  be  only- 
half  the  weight  of  it,  then  its  velocity  will  on  the  fame 
principles  be  no  more  than  1490  feet  in  a  fecond.  The 
fame  would  be  the  velocities  of  every  lefler  bullet  fired 
with  the  fame  proportions  of  powder,  if  the  lengths  of 
all  pieces  were  conftantly  In  the  fauic  ratio  with  the 
diameters  of  their  bore  ;  and  although,  according  to^ 
the  ufual  dimenfions  of  the  fmaller  pieces  of  artillery, 
this  proportion  does  not  always  hold,  yet  the  difiference 
is  not  great  enough  to  occafion  a  very  great  vai-iation 
from  the  velocities  here  afligned  ;  as  will  be  obvious  to 
any  one  who  fliall  make  a  computation  thereon.  But 
in  thefe  determinations  we  fuppofe  the  windage  to  be 
no  more  than  Is  juft  fuflBcient  for  putting  down  the  bul- 
'  t  eafrly;  whereas  in  real  fervlce,  either  through  negli- 
ence  or  unfldlfulnefs,  it  often  happens,  that  the  dia- 
meter of  the  bore  fo  much  exceeds  the  diameter  of  the 
bullet,  that  great  part  of  the  Inflamed  fluid  efcapes  by 
its  fide ;  whence  the  velocity  of  the  fliot  In  this  cafe 
may  be  confiderably  lefs  than  what  we  have  afligned. 
However,  this  perhaps  may  be  compenfated  by  the 
greater  heat  which  in  all  probability  attends  the  firing 
of  thefe  large  quantities  of  powder. 
5  "  Frora 
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From  this  great  velocity  of  cannon-fhot  we  may 
clear  up  the  difficulty  concerning  the  point-blank  fhot 
which  occafioncd  the  invention  of  Anderfon's  ftrange 
hypothefis  f .  Here  our  author  was  deceived  by  his 
not  knowing  how  greatly  the  primitive  velocity  of  the 
heavieft  flibt  is  diminiflied  in  the  courfe  of  its  flight  by 
the  refiftance  of  the  air.  And  the  received  opinion  of 
praftical  gunners  Is  not  more  difficult  to  account  for  ; 
fince,  when  they  agree  that  every  (hot  flies  in  a  ftraight 
line  to  a  certain  diftance  from  the  piece,  which  imagi- 
nary diftance  they  have  called  the  extent  of  the  po'int- 
llanh  Jhot,  we  need  only  fuppofe,  that,  within  that  di- 
ftance which  they  thus  determine,  the  deviation  of  the 
path  of  the  (liot  from  a  ftraight  line  is  not  very  percep- 
tible in  their  method  of  pointing.  Now,  as  a  (hot  of 
241b.  fired  with  two- thirds  of  its  weight  of  powder, 
will,  at  the  diftance  of  500  yards  from  the  piece,  be 
feparated  from  the  line  of  its  original  direftion  by  an 
angle  of  little  more  than  half  a  degree ;  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  inaccurate  methods  often  ufed  in 
the  dirtfting  of  cannon  will  eafily  allow,  that  fo  fmall 
an  aberration  may  not  be  attended  to  by  the  generality 
6f  praftitioners,  and  the  path  of  the  fhot  may  con- 
fequently  be  deemed  a  llraight  line  ;  efpecially  as 
other  caufes  of  error  will  often  intervene  much  greater 
than  what  arifes  from  the  incurvation  of  this  line  by 
gravity. 

"  We  have  now  determined  the  velocity  of  the  fhot 
both  when  fired  with  two- thirds  of  its  weight  and 
with  half  its  weight  of  powder  rcfpe6lively ;  and  on 
this  occafion  I  muft  remark,  that  on  the  principles  of 
our  theojy,  the  increafing  the  charge  of  powder  will 
increafe  the  velocity  of  the  fhot,  till  the  powder  ar- 
rives at  a  certain  quantity  ;  after  which.  If  the  powder 
be  Increafed,  the  velocity  of  the  fhot  will  diminifh. 
The  quantity  producing  the  greateft  velocity,  and  the 
proportion  between  that  greateft  velocity  and  the  ve- 
locity communicated  by  greater  and  lefTer  charges,  may 
be  thus  affigned.  Let  AB  reprefent  the  axis  of  the 
piece;  draw  AC  perpendicular  to  it,  and  to  the  afymp- 
totes  AC  and  AB  draw  any  hyperbola  LF,  and  draw 
BF  parallel  to  AC  ;  find  out  now  the  point  D,  where 
the  reftangle  ADEG  Is  equal  to  the  hyperbolic  area 
DEFB ;  then  will  AD  reprefent  that  height  of  the 
charge  which  communicates  the  greateft  velocity  to  the 
fhot:  whence  AD  being  to  AB  as  i  to  2.71828,  as 
appears  from  the  table  of  logarithms,  from  the  length 
of  the  line  AD  thus  determined,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  bore,  the  quantity  of  powder  contained  in  this 
charge  is  eafily  known.  If,  inftead  of  this  charge,  any 
other  filling  the  cylinder  to  the  height  AI  be  ufed, 
draw  IH  parallel  to  AC,  and  through  the  point  H  to 
the  fame  afymptotes  AC  and  AB  defcribe  the  hyper- 
bola HK ;  then  the  greateft  velocity  will  be  to  the  ve- 
locity communicated  by  the  charge  A  I,  in  the  fub- 
dupllcate  proportion  of  the  reftangic  AE  to  the  fame 
redangle  diminlfhed  by  the  trIHuear  fpace  KKE. 

**  It  hath  been  already  fhown,  that  the  refiftance  f0' 
the  air  on  the  furface  of  a  bullet  of  \  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, moving  with  a  velocity  of  167c  feet  in  afccond, 
amounted  to  about  10  lb.  It  hath  alfo  been  fnown, 
that  an  iron-bullet  weighing  24  lb.  if  fired  with  I  lb. 
of  powder  (which  is  ufually  efteemed  its  proper  bat- 
tering charge),  acquires  a  velocity  of  about  1650  feet 
in  a  fecond,  fcarcely  difFeiing  from  the  other;  whence, 

K=  146. 
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as  the  furface  of  this  laft  bullet  is  more  than  54  times  Theory. 


greater  than  the  furface  of  a  bullet  of  ^  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, and  their  velocities  are  neatly  the  fame,  it 
follows,  that  the  refiftance  on  the  larger  bullet  will  a- 
mount  to  more  than  5401b.  which  Is  near  23  times 
its  own  weight. 

**  The  two  laft  propofitions  are  principally  aimed 
againft  thofe  theorifts  who  have  generally  agreed  in 
fuppofing  the  flight  of  fhot  and  fhells  to  be  nearly  in 
the  curve  of  a  parabola.  The  rcafon  [given  by  thofe 
authors  for  their  opinion  is  the  fuppofed  inconfiderable 
refiftance  of  the  air  ;  fince,  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  fides 
that  the  traft  of  projeftiles  would  be  a  perfect  parabo- 
la If  there  was  no  refiftance,  it  has  from  thence  been 
too  rafhly  concluded,  that  the  Interruption  which  the 
ponderous  bodies  of  fhells  and  bullets  would  receive 
from  fuch  a  rare  medium  as  air  would  be  fcarcely  fen- 
fible,  and  confequently  that  their  parabolic  flight  would 
be  hereby  fcarcely  affefled. 

*'  Now  the  prodigious  refiftance  of  the  air  to  a  bul- 
let of  241b.  weight,  fuch  as  we  have  here  eilahliflied 
It,  fufficiently  confutes  this  reafoning ;  for  how  erro- 
neous muft  that  hypothefis  be,  which  negleds  as  In- 
confiderable a  force  amounting  to  more  than  20  times 
the  weight  of  the  moving  body?"  But  here  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  affume  a  few  particulars,  the  demouftrations  of 
which,  en  the  commonly  received  principles,  may  be 
feen  under  the  article  Projectiles. 

"  I.  If  the  refiftance  of  the  air  be  fo  fmall  that  the  Common 
motion  of  a  projedted  body  Is  in  the  curve  of  a  para-  maxims 
bola,  then  the  axis  of  that  parabola  will  be  perpendl-  concernin 
cular  to  the  horizon,  and  confequently  the  part  of  the 
curve  in  which  the  body  afcends  will  be  equal  and  fimi-  tllcs.'^'^'''^ 
lar  to  that  in  which  It  defcends. 

"  2.  If  the  parabola  in  which  the  body  moves  be 
terminated  on  a  horizontal  plane,  then  the  vertex  of 
the  parabola  will  be  equally  dlftant  from  its  two  ex- 
tremities. 

"  3.  Alfo  the  moving  body  will  fall  on  that  horizon- 
tal plane  in  the  fame  angle,  and  with  the  fame  velocity 
with  which  it  was  firft  projedfed. 

"  4.  If  a  body  be  projeAed  in  different  angles  but 
with  the  fame  velocity,  then  its  greateft  horizontal 
range  will  be  when  it  is  projefted  in  an  angle  of  45 
with  the  horizon. 

"5.  If  the  velocity  with  which  the  body  is  proje<fted- 
be  known,  then  this  greateft  horizontal  range  may  be 
thus  found.  Compute,  according  to  the  common 
theory  of  gravity,  what  fpace  the  projefted  body 
ought  to  fall  through  to  acquire  the  velocity  with 
which  it  is  projeded :  then  twice  that  fpace  will  be 
the  greateft  horizontal  range,  or  the  horizontal  range 
when  the  body  is  projefted  in  an  angle  of  45°  with  the 
horizon. 

"  6.  The  horizontal  ranges  of  a  body,  when  projec- 
ted with  the  fame  velocity  at  different  angles,  will  be 
between  themfelvcs  as  the  fines  of  tv/ice  the  angle 
in  which  the  line  of  projedlon  is  inclined  to  the 
horizon. 

*'  7.  If  a  body  is  projefted  in  the  fame  angle  with 
the  horizon  but  with  different  velocities,  the  horizon- 
tal ranges  will  be  ia  the  duplicate  proportion  of  thofe 
velocities. 

"  Thefe  poftulatcs  which  contain  the  principles  of  P"<^'g='? 

the  modern  art  of  gunnery  are  all  of  them  falfe  ;  for  "^""'^"^^ 
I  .  common 
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heiry.  It  hath  been  already  /liown,  that  a  mu/lcet-ball  ^  of  an  the  heavieft  fnot,  is  neither  avpafabola,  nor  approach- 
inch  in  diameter,  fired  with  half  its  weight  of  powder, 
from  a  piece  45  inches  long,  moves  with  a  velocity  of 
near  i  700  feet  in  a  fecond.  Now,  if  this  ball  flew  in 
the  curve  of  a  parabola,  its  horizontal  range  at  45^ 
would  be  found  by  the  fifth  poftulate  to  be  about  17 
miles.  But  all  the  practical  writers  afTure  us,  that 
this  range  is  really  Qiort  of  half  a  mile.  Diego  Ufano 
affigns  to  an  arquebufs,  four  feet  in  length,  and  carry- 
ing a  leaden  ball  of  i^-oz.  weight  (which  is  very  near 

our  dimenfions),  an  horizontal  range  of  797  common    fleded  a  projefted  body  from  its  courfe,  its  motion 
paces,  when  it  is  elevated  between  40  and  50  degrees,    would  be  conftantly  performed  in  a  plane  perpcndi 
and  charged  with  a  quantity  of  fine  powder  equal  in  .     ^    .     .  ^ 

weight  to  the  ball.  Merfennus  alfo  tells  us,  that  he 
found  the  horizontal  range  of  an  arquebufs  at  45°  to 
be  lefs  than  400  fathom,  or  800  yards  ;  whence,  as 
cither  of  thefe  ranges  are  fliiort  of  half  an  Engliih  mile, 
it  follows,  that  a  muflcet  fhot,  when  fired  with  a  rea- 
fonable  charge  of  powder  at  the  elevation  of  45%  flies 
not  y-:^  part  of  the  diftance  it  ought  to  do  if  it  moved 


ing  to  a  parabola,  except  when  they  are  projefted  with 
very  fmall  velocities.  The  nature  of  the  curve  really 
defcribed  by  them  is  explained  under  the  article  Pro- 
jectiles. But  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  great  complica- 
tion of  that  fubjcfl,  we  fhall  here  infert  an  account 
of  a  very  extraordinary  circumftance  which  frequently 
takes  place  therein. 

As  gravity  afts  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon, 
it  is  evident,  that  if  no  other  power  but  gravity  de- 
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in  a  parabola.  Nor  is  this  great  contraftion  of  the 
horizontal  range  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  confi- 
dered  that  the  refiftance  of  this  bullet  when  it  firlt  if- 
fues  from  the  piece  amounts  to  f  20  times  its  gravity, 
hath  been  experimentally  demonftrated,  n°  2^. 
'*  To  prevent  objeftions,  our  next  inllance  fliall  be 
in  an  iron-bullet  of  241b.  weight,  whioh  is  the 
heavieft  in  common  ufe  for  land-fervlce.  Such  a  bul- 
let fired  from  a  piece  of  the  common  dimenfions  with 
its  greateft  allotment  of  powder  hath  a  velocity  of 
1650  feet  In  a  fecond,  as  already  fiiovvn.  Now,  if  the 
horizontal  range  of  this  fhot,  at  45°,  be  computed  on 
the  parabolic  hypothefis  by  the  fifth  poftulate,  it  will 
come  out  to  be  about  1  6  miles,  which  is  between  five 
and  fix  times  its  real  quantity ;  for  the  pra£lical  writers 
all  agree  in  making  it  lefs  than  three  miles. 

"  But  farther,  it  is  not  only  when  projeftiles  move 
with  thefe  very  great  velocities  that  their  flight  fen- 
fibly  varies  from  the  curve  of  a  parabola ;  the  fame 
aberration  often  takes  place  in  fuch  as  move  flow  e- 
nough  to  have  their  motion  traced  out  by  the  eye  : 
for  there  are  few  projeftiles  that  can  be  thus  exami- 
ned, which  do  not  vifibly  difagree  with  the  firft,  fe- 
cond, and  third  poftulate  ;  obvloufly  defcending  thro' 
a  curve,  which  is  ftiorter  and  lefs  inclined  to  the  ho- 
rizon than  that  in  which  they  afcended.  Alfo  the 
higheft  point  of  their  iiight,  or  the  vertex  of  the 
curve,  is  much  nearer  the  place  where  they  fall  to  the 
ground  than  to  that  from  whence  they  were  at  firft 
difcharged. 

*'  1  have  found  too  by  experience,  that  the  fifth, 
fixth,  and  feventh  poftulates  are  exceflively  erroneous 
when  applied  to  the  motions  of  bullets  moving  with 
fmall  velocities.    A  leaden  bullet  |  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, difcharged  with  a  velocity  of  about  400  feet 
in  a  fecond,  and  in  an  angle  of  19°  5'  with  the  hori- 
zon,'^ranged  on  the  horizontal  plane  no  more  than  448 
yards  :    whereas  its  greateft  horizontal  range  being 
found  by  the  fifth  poftulate  to  be  at  leaft  1700  yards, 
the  range  at  1 9''  5'  ought  by  the  fixth  poftulate  to  have 
been  1050  yards  ;  whence,  in  this,  experiment,  the 
range  was  not  4  of  what  it  muft  have  been  had  the 
ion  of  commonly  received  theory  been  true." 
cts  a        From  this  and  other  experiments  it  is  clearly 
v&r'^'^^  proved,  that  the  track  defcribed  by  the  flight  even  of 
T         Vol. VIII.  Parti. 


cular  to  the  horizon,  pafling  through  the  line  of  its 
original  diredlion  :  but  we  have  found,  that  the  body- 
in  its  motion  often  deviates  from  this  plane,  fomc- 
tlmes  to  the  right  hand  and  at  other  timea  to  the 
left  ;  and  this  in  an  incurvated  line,  which  is  convex 
towards  that  plane  :  fo  that  the  motion  of  a  bullet  is 
frequently  in  a  Hne  having  a  double  curvature,  it  be- 
ing bent  towards  the  horizon  by  the  force  of  gravity. 
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and  again  bent  out  of  its  original  direftion  to  the  right 
or  left  by  fome  other  force :  in  this  cafe  no  part  of  the 
motion  of  the  bullet  is  performed  in  the  fame  plane, 
but  its  track  will  lie  in  the  furface  of  a  kind  of  cylinder, 
whofe  axis  Is  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

"  This  propofition  may  be  indlfputably  proved  by 
the  experience  of  every  one  in  the  leaft  converfant 
with  the  pradtice  of  gunnery.  The  fame  piece  which 
will  carry  its  bullet  within  an  inch  of  the  Intended 
mark  at  10  yards  diftance,  cannot  be  relied  on  to 
10  inches  in  100  yards,  much  lefs  to  30  Inches  in 
3 CO  yards.  Now  this  inequality  can  only  arife  from 
the  track  of  the  bullet  being  incurvated  fideways  as  well 
as  downwards:  for  by  this  means  the  diftance  between 
that  incurvated  hne  and  the  hne  of  diredlion  will  in- 
creafe  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  di- 
ftance ;  thefe  lines  being  coincident  at  the  mouth  of 
the  piece,  and  afterwards  feparating  in  the  manner  of 
a  curve  and  Its  tangent,  if  the  mouth  of  the  piece  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  point  of  cbntadt. — To  put  this  matter 
out  of  all  doubt,  however,  I  took  a  barrel  carrying  a 
ball  ^  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  fixing  it  on  a  heavy 
carriage,  I  fatisfied  myfelf  of  the  fteadinefs  and  truth 
of  its  diredlion,  by  firing  at  a  board  i^-  feet  fquare, 
which  was  placed  at  180  feet  diftance;  for  I  found, 
that  in  16  fucceflTive  fliots  I  mtfled  the  mark  but  once. 
Now,  the  fame  barrel  being  fixed  on  the  fame  carriage, 
and  fired  with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  powder,  fo  that 
the  fliock  on  the  difcharge  would  be  much  lefs,  and 
confequently  the  diredlion  lefs  changed,  I  found,  that 
at  760  yards  diftance  the  ball  flew  fometimes  100 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  hne  it  was  pointed  on,  and 
fometimes  as  much  to  the  left.  I  found,  too,  that 
its  diredlion  in  the  perpendicular  line  was  not  lefs  un- 
certain, it  faUing  one  time  above  200  yards  flrort  o£ 
what  it  did  at  another ;  although,  by  the  niceft  exa- 
•nlnation  of  the  piece  after  the  difcharge,  it  did  not 
appear  to  have  ftarted  in  the  leaft  from  the  pofition  it 
was  placed  in. 

"  The  reality  of  this  doubly  curvated  tradl  being 
thus  demonftrated,  it  may  perhaps  be  afl^ed,  What  can 
be  the  caufe  of  a  motion  fo  different  from  what  has  been 
hitherto  fuppofed  ?  And  to  this  I  anfwer.  That  the 
defledlion  in  queftion  muft  be  owing  to  fome  power 
adling  obhquely  to  the  progreffive  motion  of  the 
C  c  body ; 
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body  ;  which  power  can  be  no  other  than  the  refiftance 
of  the  air.  If  it  be  farther  aflced,  how  the  refiftance 
of  the  air  can  ever  come  to  be  oblique  to  the  progref- 
five  motion  of  the  body  ?  I  farther  reply,  that  it  may 
fometimes  arife  from  inequalities  in  the  refifted  fur- 
face  ;  but  that  its  general  caufe  is  doubtlefs  a  whirling 
motion  acquired  by  the  bullet  about  its  axis  :  for  by 
this  motion  of  rotation,  combined  with  the  progref- 
five  motion,  each  part  of  the  bullet's  furface  will  ftrike 
the  air  very  differently  from  what  it  would  do  if  there 
was  no  fuch  whirl ;  and  the  obliquity  of  the  aftion  of 
the  air  arifing  from  this  caufe  will  be  greater  as  the 
motion  of  the  bullet  is  greater  in  proportion  to  its  pro- 
greffive  one. 

"  This  whirling  motion  undoubtedly  arlfes  from  the 
friclion  of  the  bullet  againft  the  fides  of  the  piece  ; 
and  as  the  rotatory  motion  will  in  fome  part  of  its  re- 
volution confpire  with  the  progreffive  one,  and  in  ano- 
ther part  be  equally  oppofed  to  it  ;  the  refittance  of 
the  air  on  the  fore  part  of  the  bullet  will  be  hereby 
affefted,  and  will  be  increafed  in  that  part  where  the 
whirling  motion  confpires  with  the  progreffive  one,  and 
diminifted  where  it  is  oppofed  to  it :  and  by  this 
means  the  whole  effort  of  the  refiftance,  inftead  of 
being  oppofite  to' the  direftion  of  the  body,  will  be- 
come oblique  thereto,  and  will  produce  thofe  effefts 
already  mentioned.  If  it  was  poffible  to  predict  the 
pofition  of  the  axis  round  which  the  bullet  fhould 
whirl,  and  if  that  axis  was  unchangeable  during  the 
whole  flight  of  the  bullet,  then  the  aberration  of  the 
bullet  by  this  oblique  force  would  be  in  a  given  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  incurvation  produced  thereby  would  re- 
gularly extend  the  fame  way  from  one  end  of  its  track 
to  the  other.  For  inilance,  if  the  axis  of  the  whirl 
was  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  then  the  incurvation 
would  be  to  the  right  or  left.  If  that  axis  was  hori- 
zontal, and  perpendicular  to  the  direftion  of  the  bullet, 
then  the  incurvation  would  be  upwards  or  downwards. 
But  as  the  firft  pofition  of  this  axis  is  uncertain,  and 
as  it  may  perpetually  fhift  in  the  courfe  of  the  bullet's 
flight ;  the  deviation  of  the  bullet  is  not  neceffarily 
either  in  one  certain  diredion,  or  tending  to  the  fame 
fide  in  one  part  of  its  track  that  it  does  in  another,  but 
more  ufually  is  continually  changing  the  tendency  of  its 
defleftion,  as  the  a^is  round  which  it  whirls  mult  fre- 
quently fhift  its  pofition  to  the  progreffive  motion  by 
many  inevitable  accidents. 

"  That  a  bullet  generally  acquires  fuch  a  rotatory 
motion,  as  here  defcribed,  is,  I  think,  demonflrable  : 
however,  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  difpute,  I 
confirmed  it,  as  well  as  fome  other  parts  of  my  theory, 
3^       by  the  following  experiments, 
for^meafur      "  ^  caufed  the  machine  to  be  made  reprefented 
ing  the  air's  ^^^^^  CCXXV.  fig.  4.    BCDE  is  a  brafs  barrel,  move- 
■icfiftance.   able  on  its  axis,  and  fo  adjufted  by  means  of  fridion- 
wheels,  not  reprefented  in  the  figure,  as  to  have  no 
friftion  worth  attending  to.    The  frame  in  which  this 
barrel  is  fixed  is  fo  placed  that  its  axis  may  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon.    The  axis  itfelf  is  continued 
above  the  upper  plate  of  the  frame,  and  has  faflened  - 
on  it  a  light  hollow  cone,  AFG.    From  the  lower 
part  of  this  cone  there  is  extended  a  long  arm  of  wood, 
GH,  which  is  very  thin,  and  cut  feather-edged.  At 
its  extrerflity  there  is  a  contrivance  for  fixing  on  the 
twdy,  whofe  refiftance  is  to  be  inveftigated  (aa  heie  the 
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globe  P)  ;  and  to  prevent  the  arm  GH  from  fwaying 
out  of  its  horizontal  pofition  by  the  weight  of  the  an- 
nexed body  P,  there  is  a  brace,  AH,  of  fine  wire,  fa- 
ttened to  the  top  of  the  cone  which  fupports  the  end  of 
the  arm. 

"  Round  the  barrel  BCDE,  there  is  wound  a  fine 
fiik  line,  the  turns  of  which  appear  in  the  figure  ;  and 
after  this  line  hath  taken  a  fufficient  number  of  turns, 
it  is  conduced  nearly  in  a  horizontal  diredion  to  the 
pully  L  over  which  it  is  paffed,  and  then  a  prope? 
weight  M  is  hung  to  its  e5<tremity.  If  this  weight 
be  Itft  at  liberty,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  defcend  by 
its  own  gravity,  and  will,  by  its  defcent,  turn  round 
the  barrel  BCDE,  together  with  the  arm  GH,  and 
the  body  P  fattened  to  it.  And  vvhilft  the  refiftance  on 
the  arm  GH  and  on  the  body  P  is  lefs  than  the  weight 
M,  that  weight  will  accelerate  its  motion  ;  and  there- 
by the  motion  of  GH  and  P  will  increafe,  and  con- 
fequently  their  refiitance  will  increafe,  till  at  laft  this 
refiftance  and  the  weight  M  become  nearly  equal  to 
each  other.  The  motion  with  which  M  defcends, 
and  with  which  P  revolves,  ■  will  not  then  fenfibly  dif- 
fer from  an  equable  one.  Whence  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive,  that,  by  proper  obfervations  made  with 
this  machine,  the  refiftance  of  the  body  P  may  be  de- 
termined. The  moft  natural  method  of  proceeding  in 
this  inveftigation  is  as  follows  :  Let  the  machine  firf& 
have  acquired  its  equable  motion,  which  it  will  ufually 
do  in  about  five  or  fix  turns  from  the  beginning  ;  and. 
then  let  it  be  obferved,  by  counting  a  number  of  turns,,, 
what  time  is  taken  up  by  one  revolution  of  the  body 
P  :  then  taking  off  the  body  P  and  the  weight  M,  let 
it  be  examined  what  fmaller  weight  will  make  the  arm.- 
GH  revolve  in  the  fame  time  as  when  P  v-as  fixed  to 
it :  this  fmaller  weight  being  taken  from  M,  the  re- 
mainder is  obvioufly  equal  in  eftbrt  to  the  refiftance  o£ 
the  revolving  body  P  ;  and  this  remainder  being  redu- 
ced in  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  arm  to  the  femt- 
diameter  of  the  barrel,  will,  then  become  equal  to  th- 
abfolute  quantity  of  the  refiftance.  And  as  the  time  of 
one  revolution  is  known,  and  confcquently  the  velocity; 
of  the  revolving  body,  there  is  hereby  difcovered  the 
abfolute  quantity  of  the  refiftance  to  the  given  body 
P  moving  with  a  given  degree  of  celerity. 

"  Here,  to  avoid  all  objeftions,  I  have  generallys 
chofe,  when  the  body  P  was  removed,  to  fix  in  its 
ftead  a  thin  piece  of  lead  of  the  fame  weight,  placed 
horizontally  ;  fo  that  the  weight  which  was  to  turn- 
round  the  arm_  GH,  without  the  body  P,  did  alfo  carry 
round  this  piece  of  lead.  But  mathematicians  wili 
eafily  allow  that  there  was  no  neceffity  for  this  precau- 
tion.—The  diameter  of  the  barrel  BCDE,  and  of  the 
filk  ftring  wound  round  it,  was  2.06  inches.  The 
length  of  the  arm  GH,  meafured  from  the  axis  to  the 
furface  of  the  globe  P,  was  49.5  inches.  The  body 
P,  the  globe  made  ufe  of,  was  of  pafteboard  ;-  its  fur- 
face very  neatly  coated  with  marbled  paper.  It  was 
not  much  diftant  from  the  fize  of  a  1 2  lb.  fliot,  being 
in  diameter  4.5,  inches,  fo  that  the  radius  of  the  circle, 
defcribed  by  the  centre  of  the  globe  was.  5 1.75  inches.. 
When,  this  globe  was  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  arm,  and 
a  weight  of  half  a  pound  was  hung  at  the  end  of  the 
ftring  at  M,  it  was  examined  how  foon  the  motion  c£ 
the  defcending  weight  M,  and  of  the  revolving  body 
-P,  would  become  equable  as  to  fenfe.  With  .this  view, 

three 
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three  revolutions  being  fuffered  to  elapfe,  it  was  found 
that  the  next  lo  were  performed  in  27^^'',  20  in  lefs 
than  55",  and  30  in  824";  fo  that  the  firft  10  were 
performed  in  27!",  the  fecond  in  27^:',  and  the  third 
in27-L". 

*'  Thefe  experin-iento  fufSciently  evince,  that  even 
with  half  a  pound,  the  fmallell  weight  made  ufe  of, 
the  motion  of  the  machine  was  fufficiently  equable  after 
the  firit  three  revolutions. 

The  globe  above  mentioned  being  now  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  arm,  there  was  hung  on  at  M  a  weight 
of  3^  lb.  ;  and  10  revolutions  being  fuffered  to  elapfe, 
the  fucceeding  20  were  performed  in  21^  ".  Then  the 
globe  being  taken  oft,  and  a  thin  plate  of  lead,  equal 
to  it  in  weight,  placed  in  its  room;  it  was  found,  that 
inftead  of  3^  lb.  a  weight  of  one  pound  would  make 
it  revolve  in  lefs  time  than  it  did  before  ;  performing 
row  20  revolutions  after  10  were  elapfed  in  the  fpace 
of  '  9". 

*'  Hence  then  it  follows,  that  from  the  3-Jlb.  firft 
hung  on,  there  is  lefs  than  i  lb.  to  be  dedudled  for 
the  refiftance  on  the  arm  ;  and  confequently  the  re- 
fiftance  on  the  globe  itfelf  is  not  lefs  than  the  effort  of 
2^  lb.  in  the  fituation  M  ;  and  it  appearing  from  the 
former  meafures,  that  the  radius  of  the  barrel  is  nearly 
of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  defcribed  by  the  centre 
of  the  globe  ;  it  follows,  that  the  abfolute  refiftance 
of  the  globe,  when  it  revolves  20  times  in  21^'',  (a- 
bout  25  feet  in  a  fecond),  is  not  lefs  than  the  50th 
part  of  two  pounds  and  a  quarter,  or  of  36  ounces  ; 
and  this  being  confidetably  more  than  half  an  ounce, 
and  the  globe  nearly  the  iize  of  a  twelve-pound  fhot, 
ft  irrefragably  confirms  a  propolition  I  had  formerly 
laid  down  from  theory,  that  the  refillance  of  the  air  to 
a  12  lb.  iron  fliot,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  25  feet  in 
a  fecond,  is  not  lefs  than  half  an  ounce. 

"  The  reft  of  the  experiments  were  made  in  order 
to  confirm  another  propofition,  namely,  that  the  re- 
fiftance of  the  air  within  certain  limits  is  nearly  in  the 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  refilled 
body.  To  inveftigate  this  point,  there  were  fuccef- 
fively  hung  on  at  M,  weights  in  the  proportion  of  the 
numbers  i,  4,  9,  16  ;  and  letting  10  revolutions  firft 
elapfe,  the  following' obfervalions  were  made  on  the 
reft. — With  4- lb.  the  globe  went  20  turns  in  54t", 
with  2  lb.  it  went  20  turns  in  27^',  with  /{.^rlh.  it 
went  30  turns  In  274-,  and  with  8  lb.  it  went  40  turns 
in  274-.  —  Hence  it  appears,  that  to  refiftances  propor- 
tioned to  the  numbers  I,  4,  9,  16,  there  coirefpond 
velocities  of  the  refifted  body  in  the  proportion  of  the 
Bunibers  (,  2,  3,  4;  whlclrproves,  with  great  nicety, 
the  propofition  above  mentioned. 

"  With  regard  to  the  rotatory  motion,  the  firft  ex- 
periment was  to  evince,  that  the  whirling  motion  of  a 
ball  combining  with  its  progreffive  motion  would  pio- 
duce  fucli  an  oblique  lefiilance  and  def}c£live  power  as 
already  mentioned.  For  this  purpofe  a  wooden  ball 
of  44-  inches  diameter  was  fufpended  by  a  double 
ftring,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long.  Now,  by  turn- 
ing round  the  ball  and  twitting  the  double  ftring,  the 
ball  when  left  to  itfelf  would  have  a  revolving  motion 
given  it  from  the  untwifting  of  the  ftring  again.  And 
if,  when  the  firing  was  twilled,  the  ball  u'as  drawn  to 
£  confiderable  diftance  from  the  perpendicular,  and 
there  let  goj  it  would  at  firft,  before  it  had  acquired 
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its  revolving  motion,  vibrate  fteadlly  enough  in  the  Theory, 
fame  vertical  plane  in  which  it  firft  began  to  move  :  ^""y"^. 
but  when,  by  the  untwifting  of  the  ftring,  it  had  ac- 
quired a  fufEcIent  degree  of  its  whirling  motion,  it 
conftantly  defleded  to  the  right  or  left  of  its  firft 
track  ;  and  fometimes  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  have  its 
direction  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  it  began  its 
motion  ;  and  this  deviation  was  not  produced  by  the 
ftring  itfelf,  but  appeared  to  be  entirely  owing  to  the 
refiftance  being  greater  on  the  one  part  of  the  leading 
furface  of  the  glabe  than  the  other.  For  the  devia- 
tion continued  when  the  ftring  was  totally  untwifted  ; 
and  even  during  the  time  that  the  ftring,  by  the  mo- 
tion the  globe  had  received,  was  twifting  the  contrary 
way.  And  it  was  always  eafy  to  predict,  before  the 
ball  was  let  go,  which  way  it  would  defleft,  only  by 
confidering  oh  which  fide  the  whirl  would  be  combined 
with  the  progreffive  motion ;  for  on  that  fide  always  the 
defleftive  power  a£ted,  as  the  refiftance  was  greater 
here  than  on  the  fide  where  the  whirl  and  progreffive 
motion  were  oppofed  to  one  another." 

Though  Mr  Robins  confidered  this  experiment  -as 
an  inconteftable  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  he 
undertook  to  give  ocular  demonftration  of  this  de- 
fleftion  of  muflcet-buUets  even  in  the  fliort  fpace  of 
100  yards. 

"  As  all  projeailes,"  fays  he,  "  in  their  flight,  are 
afted  upon  by  the  power  of  gravity,  the  defledlon  of  a 
bullet  from  its  primary  dircdiion,  fuppofes  that  deflec- 
tion to  be  upwards  or  downwards  in  a  vertical  plane  ; 
becaufe.  In  the  vertical  plane,  the  a61ion  of  gravity  is 
compounded  and  entangled  with  the  defleftlve  force. 
And  for  this  rcafon  my  experiments  have  been  princi- 
pally diredled  to  the  examination  of  that  deffedlion 
which  carries  the  bullet  to  the  right  or  left  of  that 
plane  in  which  it  began  to  move.  For  if  it  appears  at 
any  time  that  the  bullet  has  fhifted  from  that  vertical 
plane  in  which  the  motion  began,  this  will  be  an  in- 
conteftable proof  of  what  we  have  advanced. — Now, 
by  means  of  fcreens  of  exceeding  thin  paper,  placed 
parallel  to  each  other  at  proper  diftances,  this  defleftion 
in  quefllon  may  be  many  ways  invefllgated.  For  by 
firing  bullets  which  fhall  traverfe  the  fcreens,  the 
flight  of  the  bullet  may  be  traced  ;  and  it  may  eafily 
appear  whether  they  do  or  do  not  keep  invariably  to 
one  vertical  plane.  This  examination  may  proceed  on 
three  different  principles,  which  I  fhall  here  feparately 
explain. 

•  "  For  firft,  an  exaftly  vertical  plane  may  be  traced 
out  upon  all  thefe  fcreens,  by  which  the  deviation  of 
any  fingle  bullet  may  be  more  readily  Inveftigated,  on- 
ly by  meafuring  the  horizontal  ditiance  of  its  trace 
from  the  vertical  plane  thus  delineated  ;  and  by  this 
means  the  abfolute  quantity  of  its  £berratIon  may  be 
known.  Or  if  the  defcription  of  fuch  a  vertical  plane 
fhould  be  efteemed  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  nicety,  a 
fecond  method  may  be  followed  ;  which  Is  that  of  reft- 
ing  the  piece  in  fome  fixed  notch  or  focket,  fo  that 
though  the  piece  may  have  fome  little  play  to  the 
right  and  left,  yet  all  the  lines  in  which  the  bullet  can 
be  direfted  fliall  interfeft  each  other  in  the  centre  of 
that  fixed  focket :  by  this  means,  if  two  different  fhot 
are  fired  from  the  piece  thus  fituated,  the  horizontal 
diftances  made  by  the  two  bullets  on  any  two  fcreens 
ought  to  be  in  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other  as 
C  c  3  the 
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the  refpe(9:Ive  diftances  of  the  fcreens  from  the  focket 
in  wlilch  the  piece  was  laid.  And  if  thefe  horizontal 
diftances  differ  from  that  proportion,  then  it  is  certain 
that  one  of  the  fliot  at  lead  hath  deviated  from  a  ver- 
tical plane,  although  the  abfolute  quantity  of  that  de- 
viation cannot  hence  be  afligned  ;  becaufe  it  cannot  be 
known  what  part  of  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  one  bullet, 
and  what  to  the  other. 

"But  if  the  conilant  and  invariable  pofition  of  the 
notch  or  focket  in  which  the  piece  was  placed,  be 
thought  too  hard  an  hypothefis  in  this  very  nice  affair; 
the  third  method,  and  which  is  the  fimpleft  of  all, 
requires  no  more  than  that  two  fhot  be  fired  through 
three  fcreens  without  any  regard  to  the  pofition  of  the 
piece  each  time  :  for  in  this  cafe,  if  the  fhots  diverge 
from  each  other,  and  both  keep  to  a  vertical  plane, 
then  If  the  horizontal  diilances  of  their  traces  on  the 
firft  fcreen  be  taken  from  the  like  horizontal  diflances 
on  the  fecond  and  third,  the  two  remainders  will  be 
in  the  fame  proportion  with  the  diftances  of  the  fecond 
and  third  fcreen  from  the  firft.  And  if  they  are  not  in 
this  proportion,  then  it  will  be  certain  that  one  of  them 
at  leaft  hath  been  defitfted  from  the  vertical  plane  ; 
though  here,  as  in  the  laft  cafe,  the  quantity  of  that 
defledion  in  each  will  not  be  known. 

"  All  thefe  three  methods  I  have  myfelf  made  ufe 
of  at  different  times,  and  have  ever  found  the  fuccefs 
agreeable  to  niy  expeftation.  But  the  moft  eligible 
method  feemed  to  be  a  compound  of  the  two  laft. 
The  apparatus  was  as  follows. — Two  fcreens  were  fet 
up  in  the  larger  walk  In  the  charter-houfe  garden ;  the 
firft  of  them  at  250  feet  diftance  from  the  wall,  which 
was  to  ferve  for  a  third  fcreen  ;  and  the  fecond  200 
feet  from  the  fame  wall.  At  50  feet  before  the  firft 
fcreen,  or  at  300  feet  from  the  wall,  there  was  placed 
a  large  block  weighing  about  200  lb.  weight,  and  ha- 
ving fixed  into  it  an  iron  bar  with  a  focket  at  Its  ex- 
tremity, in  which  the  piece  was  to  be  laid.  The  piece 
itfelf  was  of  a  common  length,  and  bored  for  an  ounce 
ball.  It  was  each  time  loaded  with  a  ball  of  1  7  to  the 
poynd,  fo  that  the  windage  was  extremely  fmall,  and 
with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  good  powder.  The 
fcreens  were  made  of  the  thinneft  Iffue  paper;  and  the 
refiftance  they  gave  to  the  bullet  (and  *'confequently 
their  probability  of  defle£ling  it)  was  fo  fmall,  that  a 
bullet  lighting  one  time  near  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  fcreens,  left  a  fine  thin  fragment  of  It  towards  the 
edge  entire,  which  was  fo  very  weak  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  handle  it  without  breaking.  Thefe  things  thus 
prepared,  five  fhot  were  made  with  the  piece  refted  In 
the  notch  above  mentioned  ;  and  the  horizontal  diflan- 
ces between  the  firft  Ihort,  which  was  taken  as  a  ftand- 
ard,  and  the  four  fucceeding  ones,  both  on  the  firft 
and  fecond  fcreen  and  on  the  wall,  meafured  in  inches, 
were  as  follows  : 


I  to  2 
3 
4 
5 


I  ft  Screen. 
1,75  R. 
JO  L. 
L. 
L. 


2d  Screen, 
3,15  R. 


1,25 
2,15 


15,6 
5»t 


L. 
L. 
L. 


Wall, 
16,7 
69,25 
15,0 
»9»o 


R. 
L. 
L. 
L. 


«  X-lcre  the  letters  R  and  L  denote  that  the  fhot  in 
queftlon  went  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  firft. 

*'  If  the  pofition  of  the  focket  In  which  the  piece 
was  placed  be  fiippofed  fixed,  then  the  horizontal  di- 
ftances meafured  abave  on  the  firft  and  fecond  fcreen, 
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and  on  the  wall,  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  di-  Theory 
ftances  of  the  firft  fcreen,  the  fecond  fcreen,  and  the 
wall  from  the  focket.  But  by  only  looking  over  thefe 
numbers,  it  appears,  that  none  of  them  are  in  that  pro- 
portion ;  the  horizontal  diftance  of  the  firft  and  third, 
for  inftance,  on  the  wall  being  above  nine  inches  more 
than  it  fhould  be  by  this  analogy. 

"  If,  without  fuppofing  the  invariable  pofition  of 
the  focket,  we  examine  the  comparative  horizontal  di- 
ftances according  to  the  third  method  defcrlbed  above, 
we  fliall  in  this  cafe  difcover  divarications  ftill  more 
extraordinary  ;  for,  by  the  numbers  fet  down,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  horizontal  diftances  of  the  fecond  and 
third  fhot  on  the  two  fcreens,  and  on  the  wall,  are 
as  under. 

ift  Screen.         2d  Screen.  Wall. 
11.75         .       18.75        .  83.95 

Here,  If,  according  to  the  rule  given  above,  the  di- 
ftance on  the  firft  fcreen  be  taken  from  the  diftances  oa 
the  other  two,  the  remainder  will  be  7,  and  74.2 :  and 
thefe  numbers.  If  each  fhot  kept  to  a  vertical  plane, 
ought  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  5  ;  that  being 
the  proportion  of  the  diftances  of  the  fecond  fcreen, 
and  of  the  wall  from  the  firft :  but  the  laft  number 
74.2  exceeds  what  it  ought  to  be  by  this  analogy  by 
39.2  ;  fo  that  between  them  there  is  a  deviation  from 
the  vertical  plane  of  above  39  inches,  and  this  too  in  a 
tranfit  of  little  more  than  80  yards. 

"  But  farther,  to  fhow  that  thefe  irregularities  do 
not  depend  on  any  accidental  circumftance  of  the  balls 
fitting  or  not  fitting  the  piece,  there  were  five  fhots 
more  made  with  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  as  be- 
fore ;  but  with  fmaller  bullets,  which  ran  much  loo- 
fer  in  the  piece.  And  the  horizontal  diftances  be- 
ing meafured  in  inches  from  the  trace  of  the  firft  bul- 
let to  each  of  the  fucceeding  ones,  the  numbers  were 
as  under. 


I  to  2 

3 
4 

5 


I  ft  Screen. 
15.6  R. 
6.4 

4-7 
12.6 


2d  Screen. 


L. 
R. 
R. 


I 

75 
5 

24.0 


R. 
L. 
R. 
R. 


Wall. 
94.0  R. 
23.0  L. 
15.5  R. 
63.5  R. 


Here,  again,  on  the  fuppcfed  fixed  pofition  of  the 
piece,  the  horizontal  diftance  on  the  wall  between  the 
firft  and  third  will  be  found  above  15  inches  lefs  thatv 
it  fliould  be  if  each  kept  to  a  vertical  plane  ;  and  like 
irregularities,  though  fmaller,  occur  In  every  other  ex- 
periment. And  If  they  are  examined  according  to 
the  third  method  fet  down  above,  and  the  horizontal, 
diftances  of  the  third  and  fourth,  for  inftance,  are  com- 
pared, thofe  on  the  firft  am  J  fecond  fcreen,  and.  on  the 
wall,  appear  to  be  thus. 

lit  Screen.        2d  Screen.  Wall. 
II. I  21.25  38-5 

And  If  the  horizontal  diftance  oh  the  firft  fcreen  be 
taken  from  the  other  two,  the  remainders  will  be  10.15,, 
and  27.4  ;  where  the  leaft  of  them,  inftead  of  being 
five  times  the  firfl,  as  It  ought  to  be.  Is  23.35  ^o^'t  0^ 
it ;  fo  that  here  is  a  deviation  of  23  inches. 

"  From  all  thefe  experiments,  the  deflefkion  in  que- 
ftlon feems  to  be  inconteftably  evinced.  But  to  give 
forae  farther  light  to  this  fubjeft,  I  took  a  barrel  of 
the  fame  bore  with  that  hitherto  ufed ;  and  bent  it  at 
about  three  or  four  inches  from  its  muzzle  to  the  left, 
the  bend  making  aa  angle  of  three  or  four  degree* 

witli 
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jeory.  ■with  the  axis  of  the  piece.  This  piece  thus  bent  was 
fired  with  a  loofe  ball,  and  the. fame  quantity  of  pow- 
der hitherto  ufed,  the  fcreens  of  the  laft  experiment 
being  ftill  continued.  It  was  natural  to  expeft,  that 
if  this  piece  was  pointed  by  the  general  direftion  of  its 
axis,  the  ball  would  be  canted  to  the  left  of  that  di- 
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redlion  by  the  bend  near  its  mouth.  But  as  the  bul- 
let, in  paffing  through  that  bent  part,  would,  as  I 
conceived,  be  forced  to  roll  upon  the  right-hand  fide 
of  the  barrel,  and  thereby  its  left  fide  would  turn  up 
againft  the  air,  and  would  increafe  the  refiftance  on 
that  iide  ;  I  predifted  to  the  company  then  prefent, 
that  if  the  axis  on  which  the  bullet  v^hirled,  did  not 
ftiift  its  pofition  after  it  was  feparated  from  the  piece  ; 
then,  notwithftanding  the  bent  of  the  piece  to  the 
left,  the  bullet  itfelf  might  be  expefted  to  incurvate 
towards  the  right  ;  and  this,  upon  trial,  did  mod  re- 
markably happen.  For  one  of  the  bullets  fired  from 
this  bent  piece  pafled  through  the  firft  fcreen  about 
14  inch  diftant  from  the  trace  of  one  of  the  fliot  fired 
from  the  ftraight  piece  in  the  laft  fet  of  experiments. 
On  the  fecond  fcreen,  the  traces  of  the  fame  bullets 
were  about  three  inches  diftant ;  the  bullet  from  the 
crooked  piece  palling  on  both  fcreens  to  the  left  of  the 
other  :  but  comparing  the  places  of  thefe  bullets  on  the 
wall,  it  appeared  that  the  bullet  from  the  crooked 
piece,  though  it  diverged  from  the  track  on  the  two 
fcreens,  had  now  croffed  that  track,  and  was  deflefted 
confiderably  to  the  right  of  it ;  fo  that  it  was  obvious, 
that  though  the  bullet  from  the  crooked  piece  might 
firfl:  be  canted  to  the  left,  and  had  diverged  from  the 
track  of  the  other  bullet  with  which  it  was  compared, 
yet  by  degrees  it  deviated  again  to  the  right,  and  a 
little  beyond  the  fecond  fcreen  crofied  that  track 
from  which  it  before  diverged,  and  on  the  wall  was 
defleded  14  inches,  as  I  remember,  on  the  contrary 
fide.  And  this  experiment  is  not  only  the  moft 
convincing  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  deflcftion  here 
contended  for  ;  but  is  likewife  the  ftrongeft.  confir- 
mation that  it  is  brought  about  in  the  very  manner  and 
by  the  very  circumftances  which  we  have  all  along  de- 
fcribed. 

"  I  have  now  only  to  add,  that  as  I  fufpefled  the 
confideration  of  the  revolving  motion  of  the  bullet, 
compounded  with  Its  ptogreffive  one,  might  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  fubjeft  of  mathematical  fpeculation,  and 
that  the  reality  of  any  deflefting  force  thence  arifing 
might  perhaps  be  denied  by  fome  computifts  upon  the 
principles  hitherto  received  of  the  a6iIon  of  fluids  ;  I 
thought  proper  to  annex  a  few  experiments,  with  a 
view  of  evincing  the  ftrange  deficiency  of  all  theories 
of  this  fort  hitherto  eftabhflied,  and  the  unexpefted 
and  wonderful  varieties  which  occur  in  thefe  matters: 
The  propofitlon  which  I  advanced  for  this  purpofe  be- 
ing, That  two  equal  furfaces  meeting  the  air  with  the 
fame  degree  of  obliquity,  may  be  fb  differently  refift- 
ed,  that  though  in  one  of  them"  the  refiftance  is  lefs 
than  that  of  a  perpendicular  furface  meeting  the  fame 
quantity  of  air,  yet  in  another  it  (hall  be  confiderably 
greater. 

Inge  "  To  make  out  this  propofitlon,  I  made  ufe  of  the 
maly  in  j;nachine  already  defer ibed  :  and  having  prepared  a 
^"^^^^J^^  pafteboard  pyramid,  whofe  bafe  was  four  inches  fquare, 
and  whofe  planes  made  angles  of  45°  with  the  plane  of 
ita  bafe  j  and  alfo  a  parallelogram  four  inches  in 
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breadth,  and  5|-  In  length,  which  was  equal  to  the  fur- 
face of  the  pyramid,  the  globe  P  was  taken  off  from 
the  machine,  and  the  pyramid  was  firft;  fixed  on  ;  and 
2  lb.  being  hung  at  M,  and  the  pyramid  fo  fitted  as 
to  move  with  its  vertex  forwards,  it  performed  20  re- 
volutions after  the  firfl;  ten  were  elapfed  in  33''.  Then 
the  pyramid  being  turned,  fo  that  its  bafe,  which  was 
a  plane  of  four  inches  fquare,  went  foremoft,  it  now 
performed  20  revolutions  with  the  fame  weight  in 
38^-''. — After  this,  taking  off  the  pyramid,  and  fix- 
ing  on  the  parallelogram  with  its  longer  fide  perpendi- 
cular to  the  arm,  and  placing  its  furface  in  an  angle 
of  45°  with  the  horizon  by  a  quadrant,  the  paralle- 
logram, with  the  fame  weight,  performed  20  revolu- 
tions in  43  i-". 

Now  here  this  parallelogram  and  the  furface  of 
the  pyramid  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  each  of  them, 
met  the  air  in  an  angle  of  45°  ;  and  yet  one  of  them 
made  20  revolutions  in  33",  whilft  the  other  took  up 
434.  And  at  the  fame  time  it  appears,  that  a  flat 
furface,  fuch  as  a  bafe  of  a  pyramid,  which  meets 
the  fame  quantify  of  air  perpendicularly,  makes  20  re- 
volutions in  38^",  which  is  the  medium  between  the 
other  two. 

"  But  to  give  another  and  ftill  more  firaple  proof 
of  this  principle  ;  there  was  taken  a  parallelogram  four 
Inches  broad  and  8^  long.  This  being  fixed  at  the- 
end  of  the  arm,  with  its  long  fide  perpendicular  there- 
to, and  being  placed  in  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horij 
zon,  there  was  a  weight  hung  on  at  M  of  3Tlb.  with 
which  the  parallelogram  made  20  revolutions  in  40^''. 
But  after  this,  the  pofition  of  the  parallelogram  was 
fliifted,  and  it  was  placed  with  its  fliorter  fide  perpen- 
dicular to  the  arm,  though  its  furface  was  ftill  inclined 
to  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizon;  and  now,  inftead 
of  going  flower,  as  might  be  expcded  from  the  greater 
extent  of  part  of  its  furface  from  the  axis  of  the  ma- 
chine, it  went  round  much  fafter  :  for  in  this  laft  fi- 
tuation  it  made  20  revolutions  in  35|-'',  fo  that  there 
were  5  '  difference  in  the  time  of  20  revolutions ;  and. 
this  from  no  other  change  of  circumftance  than  as  the 
larger  or  fliorter  fide  of  the  oblique  plane  was  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  of  its  diredlion." 

In  the  73d  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  feveral  experiments  on  this  fubjeft,  but  upon  a 
larger  fcale,  are  related  by  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Efq. 
They  confirm  the  truth  of  what  Mr  Robins  advances, 
but  nothing  is  faid  to  expliain  the  reafon  of  it. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  experiments  made  byMrWhv'the 
Robins  In  confirmation  of  his  theory,  and  which  not  art  of  gun- 
only  far  exceed  every  thing  that  had  been  formerly  "^""y 
done,  but  even  bid  fair  for  advancing  the  art  of  gun-  "'''^^"""'«\ 
nery  to  its  tie  plus  ultra.    It  muft  be  obferved,  how-      ^  ' 
ever,  that  in  this  art  it  is  irapoffible  we  fliould  ever  ar- 
rive at  abfolute  perfection  ;  that  Is,  it  can  never  be  ex- 
pefted  that  a  gunner,  by  any  method  of  calculation 
whatever,  could  be  enabled  to  point  his  guns  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  fliot  would  hit  the  mark  if  placed  any 
where  within  its  range.    Aberration?,- which  can  by  no 
means  be  either  forefeen  or  prevented,  will  take  place 
from  a  great  number  of  different  caufes.    A  variation  - 
in  the  denfity  of  the  atmofphere.  In  the  dampnefs  of 
the  powder,  or  In  the  figure  of  the  fliot,  will  caufe 
variations  In  the  range  of  the  bullet,  which  cannot 
by  any  means  be  reduced  to  rules;  and  confcquently- 
3  muiiv 
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muft  render  tlie  event  of  each  fhot  very  precarious.  The 
refiftance  of  the  atmofphere  fimply  confidered,  without 
any  of  thofe  anomalies  arifing  from  its  denfity  at  diffe- 
rent times,  is  a  problem  which,  notwithftanding  the 
labours  of  Mr  Robins  and  others,  hath  not  been  com- 
pletely folved  :  and,  indeed,  if  we  confider  the  matter 
in  a  phyfical  light,  we  fiiall  find,  that  vi'ithout  fome  other 
data  than  thofe  which  are  yet  obtained,  an  exa6l  folu- 
tion  of  it  is  impofEble. 

It  is  an  objedion  that  hath  been  made  to  the  mathe- 
matical philofophy,  and  to  which  in  many  cafes  it  is 
mod  certainly  liable,  that  it  confiders  the  rejijlance  of 
matter  more  than  its  capacity  of  giving  motion  to  other 
■matter.  Hence,  if  in  any  cafe  matter  afts  both  as  a 
refifting  and  a  moving  power,  and  the  mathematician 
overlooks  its  efFort  towards  motion,  founding  his  de- 
monftrations  only  upon  its  property  of  refifting.  thefe 
demoriltrations  will  certainly  be  falfe,  tho'  they  fhould 
be  fupported  by  ail  the  powers  of  geometry.  It  is  to  an 
error  of  this  kind  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  great  dif- 
ferences already  taken  notice  of  between  the  calcula- 
tions of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  with  regard  to  the  refifting 
force  of  fluids,  and  what  actually  takes  place  upon  trial. 
Thefe  calculations  were  made  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
the  fluid  through  which  a  body  moved  could  do  no- 
thing elfe  but  refifl:  it ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  air  (the 
fluid  with  which  we  have  to  do  at  prefent)  proves  a 
fource  of  motion,  as  well  as  refiftance,  to  all  bodies  which 
move  in  it. 

To  underftand  this  matter  fully,  let  ABC  reprefent 
a  crooked  tube  made  of  any  folid  matter,  and  a,.b,  two 
piftons  which  exaclly  fill  the  cavity.  If  the  fpace  be- 
tween thefe  piftons  is  full  of  air,  it  is  plain  they  cannot 
come  into  contadt  with  each  other  on  account  of  the 
elafticity  of  the  included  air,  but  will  remain  at  fome 
certain  diftance  as  reprefented  in  the  figure.  If  the  pi- 
ilon  b  is  drawn  up,  the  air  which  preffes  in  the  direc- 
tion a£ls  as  a  refifting  power,  and  the  pifton  will 
not  be  drawn  up  with  fuch  eafe  as  if  the  whole  was  in 
•vacuo.  But  though  the  column  of  air  preffing  in  the 
direftion  ails  as  a  refifting  power  on  the  pifl:on 
the  column  preffing  in  the  dIredioH  Aa  will  aft  as  a 
moving  power  upon  the  pifl:ona.  It  is  therefore  plain, 
that  if  b  is  moved  upwards  till  it  comes  to  the  place 
marked  d,  the  other  will  defcend  to  that  marked  c. 
Now,  if  we  fuppofe  the  pifl:on  a  to  be  removed,  it  is 
plain,  that  when  b  is  pulled  upwards  to  d,  the  air  de- 
fccnding  through  the  leg  AaCB  willprefs  on  the  under 
fide  of  the  pifton  b,  as  flirongly  as  it  would  have  done 
upon  the  upper  fide  of  the  pifton  a,  had  it  been  pre- 
fent. Therefore,  though  the  air  paffing  down  through 
the  leg  CB  refifts  the  motion  of  the  pifton  b  when  drawn 
upwards,  the  air  preffing  down  through  the  leg  AB  for- 
wards it  as  much  ;  and  accordingly  the  pifton  b  may  be 
drawn  up  or  puihed  down  at  pleafure,  and  with  very 
little  trouble.  But  if  the  orifice  at  A  is  flapped,  fo  that 
the  air  can  only  exert  its  refifting  power  on  the  pifton 
b,  it  will  require  a  confiderable  degree  of  ftrength  to 
move  the  pifton  from  b  to  d. 

If  now  we  fuppofe  the  tube  to  be  entirely  removed 
(which  indeed  anfwers  no  other  purpofe  than  to  render 
the  adlion  of  the  air  more  evident),  it  is  plain,  that  if 
the  pifton  is  moved  either  up  or  down,  or  in  any  other 
(direftion  we  can  imagine,  the  air  preffes  as  much  upon 
back  part  pf  it  as  it  refifts  it  on  the  fore  part}  and 


of  confequcnee,  a  ball  moving  through  the  air  with 
any  degree  of  velocity,  ought  to  be  as  much  accelera-  " 
ted  by  the  aftion  of  the  air  behind,  as  it  is  retarded  by 
the  aftion  of  that  before. — Here  then  it  is  natural  to 
aflc,  If  the  air  accelerates  a  moving  body  as  much  as  it 
retards  it,  how  comes  it  to  make  any  refiftance  at  all  ? 
yet  certain  it  is,  that  this  fluid  doth  refift,  and  that 
very  confiderably.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that 
the  air  is  always  kept  in  fome  certain  llate  or  conftitu- 
tion  by  another  power  which  rules  all  its  motions,  and 
it  is  this  power  undoubtedly  vphich  gives  the  refiftance. 
It  is  not  to  our  purpofe  at  prefent  to  inquire  what  that 
power  is  ;  but  we  fee  that  the  air  is  often  in  very  dif- 
ferent ftates  :  one  day,  for  inftanct.,  its  parts  are  vio- 
lently agitated  by  a  ftorm;  and  another,  perhaps,  they 
are  comparatively  at  reft  in  a  calm.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
nobody  hefitates  to  own,  that  the  ftorm  is  occafioned 
by  fome  caufe  or  other,  which  violently  refifts  any 
other  power  that  would  prevent  the  agitation  of  the  air. 
In  a  calm,  the  cafe  is  the  fame  ;  for  it  would  require 
the  fame  exertion  of  power  to  excite  a  tempeft  in  a 
calm  day,  as  to  allay  a  tempeft  in  a  ftormy  one.  Novy 
it  is  evident,  that  all  projeAiles,  by  their  motion,  agi- 
tate the  atmofphere  in  an  unnatural  manner;  and  confe- 
quently  are  refifted  by  that  power,  whatever  it  is,  which 
tends  to  reftore  the  equilibrium,  or  bring  back  the  at- 
mofphere to  its  former  ftate. 

If  no  other  power  befides  that  above  mentioned  ac- 
ted upon  projeftlles,  it  is  probable,  that  all  refiftance 
to  their  motion  would  be  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  their  velocities  ;  and  accordingly,  as  long  as  the  ve- 
locity is  fmall,  we  find  it  generally  is  fo.  But  when 
the  velocity  comes  to  be  exceedingly  great,  other  four- 
ces  of  refiftance  arife.  One  of  thefe  is  a  fubtradiion 
of  part  of  the  moving  power  ;  which  though  not  pro- 
perly a  rejijlance,  or  oppofing  another  power  to  it,  is 
an  equivalent  thereto.  This  fubtraftion  arifes  from 
the  following  caufe.  The  air,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  preft'es  upon  the  hinder  part  of  the  moving  bo- 
dy by  its  gravity,  as  much  as  it  refifts  the  farepart 
of  it  by  the  fame  property.  Neverthelefs,  the  velocity 
with  which  the  air  prefles  upon  any  body  by  means  of 
its  gravity,  is  limited  ;  and  it  is  poffible  that  a  body 
may  chaage  its  place  with  fo  great  velocity  that  the 
air  hath  not  time  to  rulli  in  upon  the  back  part  of  it, 
in  order  to  affift  its  progreffive  jnotion.  When  this 
happens  to  be  the  cafe,  there  is  In  the  firft  place  a  de- 
ficiency of  the  moving  power  equivalent  to  15  pounds 
on  every  fquare  inch  of  furface  ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
tliere  is  a  pofitive  refiftance  of  as  much  more  on  the 
forepart,  owing  to  the  gravity  of  the  atmofphere, 
wliich  mull  be  overcome  before  the  body  can  move  for- 
ward. 

This  deficiency  of  moving  nower,  and  increafe  of  re- 
fiftance, do  not  only  take  place  when  the  body  moves 
with  a  very  great  degree  of  velocity,  but  in  all  motions 
whatever.  It  is  nqt  In  all  cafes  perceptible,  becaufe 
the  velocity  with  which  the  body  moves,  frequently 
bears  but  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  'air  preffes  in  behind  it.  Thus,  fuppofing 
the  velocity  with  which  the  air  rufties  into  a  vacuum  to 
be  J  2CO  feet  in  a  fecond,  if  a  body  moves  with  a  velo- 
city of  30,  40,  or  50  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  force  with 
which  the  air  preffts  on  the  back  part  is  but  ^'j-  at  the 
utmoft  lefs  than  that  which  refills  on  the  forepart  of  it, 
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heory.  wViich  will  not  be  perceptible  :  but  if,  as  in  the  cafe'of 
bullets,  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  comes  to  have  a 
confiderable  proportion  to  the  velocity  wherewith  the 
air  rufnes  in  behind  it  ;  then  a  very  perceptible  and 
otherwife  unaccountable  refill ance  is  cbferved,  as  we 
have  feen  in  the  experimenrs  already  related  by  Mr 
Robins.    Thus,  if  the  air  prefl'es  in  with  a  velocity  of 
12CO  feet  in  a  fecond,  if  the  body  changes  its  place 
with  a  velocity  of  600  feet  in  the  fame  time,  there  is 
a  refiftance  of  15  pounds  on  the  fore  part,  and  a  pref- 
fure  of  only  7^-  on  the  back  part.     The  refiftance 
therefore  not  only  overcomes  the  moving  power  of  the 
air  by  yi-  pounds,  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  other 
•jf  pounds  owing  to  the  want  of  half  the  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere  on  the  back  part,  and  thus  the  whole 
lofs  of  the  moving  power  is  equivalent  to  15  pounds; 
and  hence  the  exceeding  great  increafe  of  refiftance 
cbferved  by  Mr  Robins  beyond  what  it  ought  to  be 
according  to  the  common  computations. —  The  velocity 
with  which  the  air  rufhes  into  a  vacuum  is  therefore,.a 
defidcratum  in  gunnery.     Mr  Rx>bins  fuppofes  that  it 
is  the  fame  with  the  velocity  of  found ;  and  that  when 
a  bullet  moves  with, a  velocity  greater  than  that  of 
T200  feet  in  a  fecond,  it  leaves  a  perfedl  vacuum  be- 
hind it.    Hence  he  accounts  for  the  great  increafe  of 
refiftance  to  bullets  moving  vpith  fuch  velocities  ;  but 
as  he  doth  not  take  notice  of  the  lofs  of  the  air's  mo- 
ving power,  the  anomalies  of  all  lelfer  velocities  are  inex- 
plicable on  his  principles.    Nay,  he  even  tells  us,  that 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton''s  rale  for  computing  refiftances  may 
be  applied  in  ail  velocities  lefs  than  1100  or  1200  feet 
in  a  fecond,  though  this  is  exprefsly  contradifted  by  his 
own  experiments  mentioned  n"  2.3, 
lafticity     Though  for  thefe  reafons  it  is  evident  how  great  dif- 
ell  as    ficulties  muft  occur  in  attempting  to  calculate  the  refift- 
ance of  the  air  to  military  projediiles,  we  have  not  even 
yet  difcovcred  all  the  fources  of  refiftance  to  thefe  bo- 
dies when  moving  with  immenfe  velocities.  Another 
pjwer  by  which  they  are  oppofed  (and  which  at  laft 
becomes  greater  than  any  of  thofe  hitherto  mention- 
ed), is  the  air's  elafticity.    This,  however,  will  not 
begin  to-ftiow  itfelf  in  the  way  of  refiftance  till  the  ve- 
locity of  the  moving  body  becomes  confiderably  greater 
than  that  by  which  the  air  prefles  into  a  vacuum.  Ha- 
ving therefore  firft  afcertained  this  velocity,  which  we 
fhall  fuppofe  to  be  1200  feet  in  a  fecond,  it  is  plain, 
that  if  a  body  moves  with  a  velocity  of  iSoo  feet  in  a 
fecond,  it  muft  comprefs  the  air  before  it  ;  becaufe  the 
fluid  hath  neither  time  to  expand  itfelf  in  order  to  fill 
the  vacuum  left  behind  the  moving  body,  nor  to  rufti 
in  by  its  gravity.    This  compreffion  it  will  refift  by 
its  elaftic  power,  which  thus  becomes  a  new  fource  of 
refiftance',  increafing,  without  any  limit,  in  proportion 
to  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body.    If  now  we  fup- 
pofe  the  moving  body  to  fet  out  with  a  velocity 
of  2400  feet  in  a  fecond,  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  not 
only  a  vacuum  left  behind  the  body,  but  the  air  before 
it  is  comprelTed  into  half  its  natural  fpace.    The  lofs 
of  motion  in  the  projeftile  therefore  is  now  fvery  confi- 
derable.    It  firft  lofes  15  pounds  on  every  fquare  inch 
of  furface  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  moving 
power  of  the  air  behind  it;  then  it  lofes  15  pounds 
more  on  account  of  the  refiftance  of  the  air  before  it ; 
again  it  lofes  15  pounds  on  account  of  the  elafticity  of 
'the  comprelTedairj  and  laftly  another  15  . pounds  011  ac^ 
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count  of  the  vacuum  behind,  which  takes  off  the  weight 
of  the  atmofphere,  that  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
one  half  of  the  elafticity  of  the  air  before  it.  The  whole 
refiftance  therefore  upon  every  fquare  inch  of  furface 
moving  with  this  velocity  is  60  pounds,  befides  that 
which  arlfes  from  the  power  tending  to  preferve  the 
general  ftate  of  the  atm.ofphere,  and  which  increafes  in 
the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity  as  already  men- 
tioned. If  the  body  is  fuppofcd  to  move  with  a  velo- 
city of  4800  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  refiftance  from  the" 
air's  elafticity  will  then  be  quadrupled,  or  amount  to 
60  pounds  on  the  fquare  inch  of  furface  ;  vi'hich  added 
to  the  other  caufes,  produces  a  refiftance  of  105  pounds 
upon  the  fquare  inch  ;  and  thus  would  the  refiftance 
from  the  elafticity  of  the  air  go  on  continually  increa- 
fing, till  at  laft  the  motion  of  the  projeftile  would  be 
as  eft'eftually  J5:opped  as  if  it  was  fired  againft  a'  walL 
This  obftacle  therefore  we  are  to  confider  as  really  zn- 
fuperahle  by  any  art  whatever,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
advifable  to  ufe  larger  charges  of  powder  than  what 
will  projeft  the  fhot  with  a  velocity  of  1  200  feet  in  a 
fecond.  To  this  velocity  the  elafticity  of  the  air  will 
not  make  great  refinance,  if  indeed  it  do  make  any  at 
all  :  for  though  Mr  Robins  hath  conjeftured  that  air 
r-ufties  into  a  vacuum  with  the  velocity  of  found,  or 
between  1 1  and  1200  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  yet  we  have  no 
decifive  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  fuppofition.  At  this 
velocity  indeed,  according  to  Mr  Robins,  a  very  fud- 
den  increafe  of  refiftance  takes  place:  but  this  is  denied 
by  Mr  Glenie  *,  who  fuppofes  that  the  refiftance  pro-  •  Hlfl.  r,j\ 
ceeds  gradually  ;  and  indeed  it  feems  to  be  pretty  ob-  Gunnery, 
vious,  that  the  refiftance  cannot  very  fuddenly  increafe,  P' 
if  the  velocity  is  only  increafed  in  a  fmall  degree.  Yet 
it  is  certain,  that  the  fwifteft  motions  with  which  can- 
non-balls can  be  projedted  are  very  foon  reduced  to 
this  ftandard  ;  for  Mr  Robins  acquaints  us,  that  "  a 
24- pound  ftiot,  when  difcharged  with  a  velocity  of 
2000  feet  in  a  fecond,  will  be  reduced  to  that  of 
1200  feet  in  a  fecond  in  a  flight  of  little  more  than  500 
yards." 

In  the  71ft  volume  of  the,  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  Mr  Thomfon  has  propofed  a  new  method  of  de- 
termining the  velocities  of  bullets,  by  meafuring  the 
force  of  the  recoil  of  the  piece.  As  in  all  cafes  ac- 
tion and  re-a6lIon  are  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  one  ano- 
ther, it  appears  that  the  momentum  of  a  gun,  or  the 
force  of  its  recoil  backwards,  muft  always  be  equivalent 
to  the  force  of  Its  charge  :  that  is,  the  velocity  with, 
which  the  gun  recoils,  multiplied,  into  its  weight,  is 
equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  multiplied  into  its 
weight  ;  for  everyj  particle  of  matter,  whether  folid  or 
fluid,  that  IlTues  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  piece,  muft  be 
impelled  by  the  acftion  of  fome  power,  which  powir 
muft  re-aB  with  equal  force  againft  the  bottom  of  the 
bore. — Even  the  fine  invifible  elaftic  fluid  that  is  ge- 
nerated from  the  powder  in  its  Inflammation,  cannot 
piit  Itfelf  in  motion  without  re-a£ling  againft  the  gun 
at  the  fame  time.  Thus  -we  fee  pieces,  when  they  are 
fired  with  powder  alone,  recoil  as  well  as  when  their 
charges  are  made  to  impel  a  weight  of  fliot,  though 
the  recoil  is  not  in  the  fame  degree  in  both  cafes.  It 
is  eafy  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  in  any 
given  cafe,  by  fufpending  the  gun  in  an  horizontal  po- 
fition  by  two  pendulous  rods,  and  meafuring  the  arc  of 
its  afcent  by  means  of  a. ribbon,.,  as  mentioned  under 
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the  article  Guntowdek  ;  and  tl^is  will  give  the  rao' 
mentum  of  the  gun,  its  weight  being  known,  and  con- 
fequently  the  momentum  of  its  charge.  But  in  order 
to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  from  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  recoil,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  know  how 
much  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  elaftic  fluid  con- 
tributes to  it. 

**  That  part  of  the  recoil  which  arifes  from  the  ex- 
panfion  of  the  fluid  is  always  very  nearly  the  fame 
■whether  the  powder  is  fired  alone,  or  whether  the 
charge  is  made  to  impel  one  or  more  bullets,  as  has 
lieen  determined  by  a  great  variety  of  experiments. — 
If  therefore  a  gun,  fufpsnded  according  to  the  method 
^refcribed,  is  fired  with  any  given  charge  of  powder, 
but  without  any  bullet  or  wad,  and  the  recoil  is  ob- 
ferved,  and  if  the  fame  piece  is  afterwards  fired  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder,,  and  a  bullet  of  a  known 
weight,  the  excefs  of  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  in  the 
latter  cafe,  over  that  in  the  former,  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  velocity  of  the  bullet ;  for  the  difterence 
of  thefe  velocities,  multiplied  into  the  weight  of  the 
gun,  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  bullet  multi- 
plied into  its  velocity. — Thus,  if  W  is  put  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  gun,  U  =;  the  velocity  of  the  bullet 
when  fired  with  a  given  charge  of  powder  without  any 
bullet ;  V  =  the  velocity  of  th^  recoil,  when  the  fame 
charge  is  made  to  impel  a  bullet ;  B  =  the  weight 
■of  the  bullet,  and  d  =  its  velocity  ;  it  will  he  v  = 


V— U-fW^'' 
B  _ 

To  determine  how  far  this  theory  agreed  with  prac- 
tice, an  experiment  was  made  with  a  charge  of  1 65 
grains  of  powder  without  any  bullet,  which  produced 
a  recoil  of  5.5  inches  ;  and  in  another,  with  a  bullet, 
the  recoil  was  5.6  inches ;  the  mean  of  which  is  5.55 
inches  ;  anfwering  to  a  velocity  of  1.1358  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond.  In  five  experiments  with  the  fame  charge  of 
powder,  and  a  bullet  weighing  580  grains,  the  mean 
was  14.6  inches  ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  length  jufl;  mentioned,  is  2.9880  feet  in  a 
fecond:  confequently  V — U,  or  2.9880 — 1.1358,  is 
equal  to  1.8522  feet  in  a  fecond.  But  as  the  veloci- 
ties of  recoil  are  known  to  be  as  the  chords  of  the  arcs 
through  which  the  barrel  afcends,  it  is  not  neceflary, 
in  order  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  bullet,  to  com- 
pute the  velocities  V  and  U  ;  but  the  quantity  V — U, 
or  the  difference  of  the  velocities  of  the  recoil  when  the 
given  charge  is  fired  with  and  without  a  bullet,  may  be 
computed  from  the  value  of  the  difference  of  the 
chords  by  one  operation. — Thus  the  velocity  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  chord  9.05,  is  that  of  1.8522  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond, is  juft  equal  to  V — U,  as  was  before  found. 

In  this  experiment  the  weight  of  the  barrel  with  its 
carriage  was  juft  47:3:  pounds,  to  which  ^  of  a  pound 
were  t®  be  added  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  rods 
by  which  it  was  fufpended ;  whick  makes  W=48 
pounds,  or  336,000  grains.  The  weight  of  the  bul- 
let was  580  grains;  whence  B  is  to  W  as  580  to 
336,000;  that  is,  as  i  to  579.31  very  nearly.  The 
value  of  V — U,  anfwering  to  the  experiments  before 
mentioned,  was  found  to  be  1.8522  ;  confequently  the 
Telocity  of  the  bullets  —  v^  was  1.85  2 2 -{-5 79. 3 1  =  1073 
feet,  w^hich  differs  only  by  10  from  1083,  the  veloci- 
ties foun-d  by  the  pendulum.. 

The  velocities  of  the  bullets  may  be  found  from  the 
W  146. 
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recoil  by  a  ftill  more  fimpl«  method  ;  for  the  velocities  Tlmt^ 
of  the  recoil  being  as  the  chords  meafured  upon  the 
ribbon,  if  c  is  put  equal  to  the  chord  of  the  recoil  ex- 
preffed  in  Engifli  inches,  when  the  piece  is  fired  with 
powder  only,  and  Cr=  the  chord  when  the  fame  piece 
is  charged  with  a  bullet :  then  C — c  will  be  as  V — Uj 
V  U-f-W 

and  confequently  as   which  meafures 


B 


the 


velocity  of  the  bullet,  the  ratio  of  W  to  B  remaining 
the  fame. — If  therefore  we  fuppofe  a  cafe  in  wlxich 
C—c  is  equal  to  one  inch,  and  the  velocity  of  the  bul- 
let is  computed  from  that  chord,  the  velocity  in  any 
other  cafe,  wherein  C — c  is  greater  or  lefs  than  one 
inch,  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  difference  of  the 
chords  C  and  c  by  the  velocity  that  anfwers  to  the  dif- 
ference of  one  inch. — The  length  of  the  parallel  rods, 
by  which  the  piece  was  fufpended  being  64  inches,  the 
velocity  of  the  recoil,  =:C — c=  i  inch  meafured  upon 
the  ribbon,  is  0.204655  parts  of  a  foot  in  one  fecond; 
which  in  this  cafe  is  alfo  the  value  of  V — U  :  the  ve- 
locity of  the  bullet,  or  v,  is  therefore  0.204655-1-579. 
31  =  11  8.35  feet  in  a  fecond.  Hence  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet  may  in  all  cafes  be  found  by  multiplying  the 
diff"erence  of  the  chords  C  and  chy  u  8.35 ;  the  weight 
of  the  barrel,  the  length  of  the  rods  by  which  it  is 
fufpended,  and  the  weight  of  the  bullet  remaining  the 
fame  ;  and  this  whatever  the  charge  of  powder  made 
ufe  of  may  be,  and  however  it  -may  differ  in  ftrength 
and  goodnefs. 

The  exadnefs  of  this  fecond  method  will  appear 
from  the  following  experiments.  On  firing  the  piece 
with  145  grains  of  powder  and  a  bullet,  the  mean  of 
three  fets  of  experiments  was  13.25,  13.15,  and  13.2; 
and  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder  without  a  bullet, 
the  recoil  was  4.5,  4.3,  or  4.4  :  C — c  therefore  was 
13.2 — 4.4=8.8  inches;  and  the  velocity  of  the  bullets 
=  8.8-^-118.35  =  1045  feet  in  a  fecond;  the  velocities 
by  the  pendulum  coming  out  10.40  feet  in  the  fame 
fpace  of  time. 

In  the  far  greateft  number  of  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  comparative  accuracy  of  the  two  methods, 
a  furprifing  agreement  was  found  betwixt  the  laft  men- 
tioned one  and  that  by  the  pendulum  ;  but  in  fome  few 
the  difl^erences  were  very  remarkable.  Thus,  in  two 
where  the  recoil  was  12.92,  and  )  3.28  the  velocity,  by 
computation  from  the  chords  is  1030  feet  per  fecond; 
but  in  computing  by  the  pendulum  it  amounted  only 
to  900  ;  but  in  thefe  fome  inaccuracy  was  fufpedled  in 
the  experiment  with  the  pendulum,  and  that  the  com- 
putation from  the  recoil  was  moft.  to  be  depended  up- 
on. In  another  experiment,  the  velocity  by  the  re- 
coil exceeded  that  by  the  pendulum  by  no  lefs  than 
346  feet ;  the  former  fliowing  2109,  and  the  latter  on- 
ly 1763  feet  in  a  fecond.  In  two  others  the  pendulum 
was  alfo  deficient,  though  not  in  fuch  a  degree.  In 
all  thefe  it  is  remarkable,  that  where  the  difference 
was  confiderable,  it  was  ftill  in  favour  of  the  recoil. 
The  deficiency  in  thefe  experiments  appears  to  have 
been  fomewhat  embaraflfing  to  our  author.  It  can- 
not be  fuppofed,  fays  he,  that  it  arofe  from  any  im- 
perfedlion  in  Mr  Robins's  method  of  determining  the 
velocities  of  bullets ;  for  that  method  is  founded  upon 
fuch  principles  as  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  accura- 
cy ;  and  the  praftical  errors  that  occur  in  making  the 
experiments,  and  which  cannot  be  entirely  prevented,  or 
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exactly  compenfated,  are  in  general  fo  fmall,  that  the 
difference  in  the  velocities  cannot  be  attributed  to  them. 
It  is  true,  the  efFeft  of  thofe  errors  is  more  likely  to 
appear  in  experiments  made  under  fuch  circumftances 
as  the  prefent ;  for  the  bullet  being  very  light  (a),  the 
arc  of  the  afcent  of  the  pendulum  was  but  fmall ;  and 
a  fmall  miftake  in  meafuring  the  chord  upon  the  rib- 
bon would  have  produced  a  very  confiderable  error  in 
computing  the  velocity  of  the  bullet :  Thus  a  difference 
of  one- tenth  of  an  inch,  more  orlefs,  upon  the  ribbon, 
in  that  experiment  where  the  difference  was  greateft, 
would  have  made  a  difference  in  the  velocity  of  more 
than  1  20  feet  in  a  fecond.  But,  independent  of  the 
pains  that  were  taken  to  prevent  miftakes,  the  llriking 
agreement  of  the  velocities  in  fo  many  other  experi- 
ments, affords  abundant  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the 
errors  arifing  from  thofe  caufes  were  in  no  cafe  very 
confiderable. — But  if  both  methods  of  determining  the 
velocities  of  bullets  are  to  be  relied  on,  then  tlie  dif- 
ference of  the  velocities,  as  determined  by  them  in  thefe 
experiments,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  fuppofing 
that  it  aroffe  from  their  having  been  diminirtied  by  the 
refiftance  of  the  air  in  the  pafiage  of  the  bullets  from 
the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the  pendulum  :  and  this  fu- 
fpicion  will  be  much  ftrengthened,  when  we  confider 
how  great  the  refillance  of  the  air  is  to  bodies  that 
move  very  fwiftly  in  it ;  and  that  the  bullets  in  thefe 
experiments  were  not  only  projected  with  great  veloci- 
ties, but  were  alfo  very  light,  and  confequently  more 
liable  to  be  retarded  by  the  refiftance  on  tliat  ac- 
count. 

"  To  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  let  us  fee 
what  the  refiftance  was  that  thefe  bullets  met  with,  and 
how  much  their  velocities  were  diminifned  by  it.  The 
weight  of  the  bullet  in  the  moft  erroneous  experiment 
was  90  grains  ;  its  diameter  0.78  of  an  inch;  and  it  was 
piojeded  with  a  velocity  of  2109  ^^'^^  ^  fecond.  If 
now  a  computation  be  made  according  to  the  law  laid 
down  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  for  comprcffcd  fluids,  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  reiiftance  to  this  bullet  was  not 
kTb  than  8'-  pounds  avolrdupoife,  which  is  fomething 
inore  than  660  times  its  own  weight.  But  Mr  Robins 
has  ftiovvn  by  experiment,  that  the  refiftance  of  the  air 
to  bodies  moving  in  it  with  very  great  velocity,  is 
near  three  times  greater  than  Sir  Ifaac  has  deter- 
mined it  ;  and  as  the  velocity  with  which  this  bullet 
was  impelled  is  conilclerably  greater  tiian  any  in  Mr 
Robins's  experiments,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
refiftance  in  this  inftance  was  at  leatx  2000  times  great- 
er than  the  weight  of  the  bullet. 

"  The  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the 
penduliim  was  12  feet ;  but,  as  there  is  reafon  to  tiiink 
that  the  blaft  of  the  powder,  which  always  follows  the 
bullet,  continues  to  aft  upon  it  for  fome  fenfible  fpace 
of  time  after  it  is  out  of  the  bore,  and,  by  urging  it 
on,  counterbalances,  or  at  leaft  counterafts  in  a  great 
mealure,  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  we  will  fuppofe  that 
the  refiftance  does  not  begin,  or  rather  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  bullet  does  not  begin  to  be  retarded,  till  it 
has  cfot  to  the  diftance  of  two  feet  from  the  muzzle. 

o 

The  diftance,  therefore,  between  the  l)arrel  and  the 
pendulum,  inftead  of  i  2  feet,  is  to  be  eftimated  at  10 
VoL.VIII.  Parti. 
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feet ;  and  as  the  bullet  took  up  about  -r  ^  part  of  a 
fecond  ia  running  over  that  fpace,  it  muft  in  that  time 
have  loft  a  velocity  of  about  335  feet  in  a  fecond,  as 
will  appear  upon  making  the  computation  ;  and  this 
will  very  exaftly  account  for  the  apparent  diminution 
of  the  velocity  in  the  experiment :  for  the  difference  of 
the  velocities,  as  determined  by  the  recoil  and  the  pen- 
dulum =  2109 — 1763  =  346  feet  in  a  fecond,  is  ex- 
tremely near  335  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  diminution  of 
the  velocity  by  the  refiftance  as  here  determined. 

"  If  the  diminution  of  the  velocities  of  the  bullets 
in  the  two  fubfequent  experiments  be  computed  in  like 
manner,  it  will  turn  out  in  one  65,  and  in  the  other 
33,  feet  in  a  fecond:  and,  making  thefe  correftions,  the 
comparifon  of  the  two  methods  of  afcertaining  the  ve- 
locities will  Hand  thus  : 

Velocities  by  the  pendulum,  1763  13 '7  1136 
Refiftance  of  air  to  be  added,    335         65  33 


Velocity  by  the  recoil, 


2098  1382  J  169 
2109      T430  1288 


Difference  after  correftlon,  -|-  1 1  +48  -{-119 
"  It  appears  therefore,  that  notwithftanding  thefe 
correftions,  the  velocities  as  determined  by  the  pendu- 
lum, particularly  in  the  laft,  were  confiderably  defici- 
ent. But  the  manifeft  irregularity  of  the  velocities,  in 
thofe  inllanees,  affords  abundant  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  it  muft  have  arifen  from  fome  accidental  caufe, 
and  therefore  that  little  dependence  is  to  be  put  upon 
the  refult  of  thofe  experiments.  I  cannot  take  upon 
me  to  determine  pofitively  what  the  caufe  was  which 
produced  this  irregularity,  but  I  ftrongly  fufpeft  that 
it  arofe  from  the  breaking  of  the  bullets  in  tlie  barrel 
by  the  force  of  the  explofion  :  for  thefe  bulL*i,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  were  formed  of  lead,  inclofing 
leffer  bullets  of  plafter  of  Paris;  and  I  well  remember 
to  have  obfervcd  at  the  time  feveral  finall  fragments  of 
the  plafter  which  had  fallen  down  by  the  iide  of  the 
pendulum.  I  confefs  I  did  not  then  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  this  circumftance^  as  I  naturally  concluded  that 
it  arofe  from  the  breaking  of  the  bullet  in  penetrating 
the  target  of  the  pendulum  ;  and  that  the  fmall  pieces 
of  platter  I  faw  upon  the  ground,  had  fallen  out  of  the 
hole  by  which  the  bullet  entered.  But  if  the  bullets 
were  not  abfolutely  broken  in  pieces  in  firing,  yet  if 
they  were  confiderably  bruifed,  and  the  plafter,  or  a 
part  of  it,  were  feparated  from  the  lead,  fuch  a  change 
in  the  form  might  produce  a  great  increafe  in  the  re- 
fiftance, and  even  their  initial  velocities  might  be  af- 
fefted  by  it ;  for  their  form  being  changed  from  that 
of  a  globe  to  fome  other  figure,  they  might  not  fit  the 
bore  ;  and  a  part  of  the  force  of  the  charge  might  be 
loft  by  the  windage,— -That  this  aftually  happened  in 
the  experiment  lail-mentioned,  feems  very  probable  ; 
as  the  velocity  with  which  the  bullet  v.-as  projefted,  as 
it  was  determined  by  the  recoil,  vi'as  coiifiderably  lefs 
in  proportion  in  that  experiment  than  in  many  others 
which  preceded  and  followed  it  in  the  fame  fet. 

*'  As  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  refiftance  of 
the  air  in  thefe  cafes,  it  may  be  expeftedthat  the  fame 
D  d  Ihould 


(a)  They  were  made  of  lead  inclofing  a  nucleus  of  Paris  plafter. 
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Theory,  fliould  be  done  In  all  other  cafes :  but  it  will  probably 
■"""V^"^  appear,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  diminution  of  the  velo- 
cities of  the  bullets,  on  that  account,  was  fo  inconfi- 
derable,  tliat  it  might  fafely  be  neglefted :  thus,  for 
jnftance,  in  the  experiments  with  an  ounce  of  powder, 
when  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  was  more  than  1750 
feet  in  a  fecond,  the  diminution  turns  out  no  more  than 
25  or  30  feet  in  a  fecond,  though  we  fuppofe  the  full 
refiftance  to  have  begun  fo  near  as  two  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece  ;  and  in  all  cafes  where  the  veloci- 
ty waslefs,  the  efiedl  of  the  rcfiltance  was  lefs  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  :  and  even  in  this  inftance,  there  is 
reafon  to  think,  that  the  diminution  of  the  velocity, 
as  we  have  determined  it,  is  too  great ;  for  the  flame 
of  gunpowder  expands  with  fuch  amazing  rapidity, 
that  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  fuppofed  but  that  it  follows 
the  bullet,  and  continues  to  aft  upon  it  more  than  two 
feet,  or  even  four  feet,  from  the  gun  ;  and  when  the 
velocity  of  the  bullet  is  lefs,  its  aftion  upon  it  muft  be 
fenfible  at  a  ftill  greater  diftance-" 

As  this  method  of  determining  the  velocities  of  bul- 
lets by  the  recoil  of  the  piece  did  not  occur  to  Mr 
Thomfon  till  after  he  had  finifhed  his  experiments  with 
a  pendulum,  and  taken  down  his  apparatus,  he  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  determine  the  comparative  ftrength 
of  the  recoil  without  and  with  a  bulkt ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  velocity  with  which  the  flame  ifl'ues  from 
the  mouth  of  a  piece.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that 
every  thing  relative  to  thefe  matters  may  be  determi- 
ned with  greater  accuracy  by  the  new  method  than  by 
any  other  formerly  praftifed  ;  and  he  very  juftly  re- 
marks, thai  the  method  of  determining  the  velocity  by 
the  recoil,  gives  it  originally  as  the  bullet  fets  out  ; 
while  that  by  the  pendulum  fliows  it  only  after  a  part 
has  been  deHroyed  by  the  refiftance  of  the  air.  In  the 
courfe  of  his  remarks,  he  criticifes  upon  a  part  of  Mr 
Robins's  theory,  that  when  bullets  of  the  fame  diame- 
ter, but  different  weights,  are  difcharged  from  the  fame 
piece  by  the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  their  velocities 
are  in  a  fub-duplicate  ratio  of  their  weight.  This  the- 
ory, he  obfcrves,  Is  manifefl;ly  defective,  as  being  found- 
ed upon  a  fuppofitlon,  that  the  aftion  of  the  elaft^ic 
fluid,  generated  from  the  powder,  is  always  the  fame 
-  in  any  and  every  given  part  of  the  bore  when  the  charge 
is  the  fame,  whatever  maybe  the  weight  of  the  bullet; 
and  as  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  expenditure  of 
force  required  to  put  the  fluid  itfelf  in  motion,  nor  for 
the  lofs  of  it  by  the  vent.  "  It  is  true  (fays  he)  Dr 
Hiittcn  in  his  experiments  found  this  law  to  obtain 
without  any  great  error  ;  and  poffibly  it  may  hold  good 
with  fufficient  accuracy  in  many  cafes;  for  it  fometimes 
happens,  that  a  number  of  errors  or  adlions,  whofe 
operations  have  a  contrary  tendency,  fo  compenfate 
each  other,  that  their  effefts  when  united  are  not  fen- 
fible. But  when  this  Is  the  cafe,  if  any  one  of  the 
caufes  of  error  is  removed,  thofe  which  remain  will  be 
detected. — When  any  given  charge  is  loaded  with  a 
heavy  bullet,  more  of  the  powder  is  inflamed  In  any 
very  fhort  fpace  of  time  than  when  the  bullet  Is  light- 
er, and  the  adion  of  the  powder  ought  upon  that  ac- 
count to  be  greater  ;  but  a  heavy  bullet  takes  up  long- 
er time  in  pafiing  through  the  bore  than  a  light  one ; 
and  confequently  more  of  the  elaft.ic  fluid  generated 
*"rom  the  powder  efcapes  by  the  vent  and  by  windage. 
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It  may  happen  that  the  augmentation  of  the  force,  on  l^ratfl 
account  of  one  of  thefe  circumftances,  may  be  juft  able  v~" 
to  counterbalance  the  diminution  of  It  arifing  from  the 
other ;  and  If  It  fhould  be  found  upon  trial,  that  this 
is  the  cafe  In  general,  in  pieces  as  they  are  now  con- 
ftruAed,  and  with  all  the  variety  of  (hot  that  are  made 
ufe  of  in  practice,  it  would  be  of  great  ufe  to  know 
the  fa61;  :  but  when,  with  Mr  Robins,  concluding  too 
hafl;ily  from  the  refult  of  a  partial  experiment,  we  fup- 
pofe, that  becaufe  the  fiim  total  of  the  preffure  of  the 
elaftic  fluid  upon  the  bullet,  during  the  time  of  its  paf- 
fage  through  the  bore,  happens  to  be  the  fame  when 
bullets  of  different  weights  are  made  ufe  of,  that  there- 
fore it  Is  always  fo,  our  reafonlngs  may  prove  very  in- 
conclufive,  and  lead  to  very  dangerous  errors." 

In  the  profecution  of  his  fubjed:  Mr  Thomfon  proves 
mathematically,  as  well  as  by  adlual  cxperiincnt,  that 
the  theory  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins  in  this  refpedl  is 
erroneous.  The  excefs  is  in  favour  of  heavy  bullets, 
which  acquire  a  velocity  greater  than  tluy  cnight  to 
do  according  to  Mr  Robins's  rule;  and  fo  conhderable 
are  the  errors,  that  in  one  of  Mr  Thomfon's  experi- 
ments, the  difference  was  no  lefs  than  2042  feet  in  a 
fecond.  When  the  wtlght  of  the  bullet  was  increafed 
four  times,  the  aftlon  of  the  powder  was  found  to  be 
nearly  doubled  ;  for  In  one  experiment,  when  four  bul- 
lets were  difcharged  at  once,  the  colleftive  preffure  was 
as  I  ;  but  when  only  a  fingle  bullet  was  made  ufe  of. 
It  was  no  more  than  0.5825  ;  and  on  the  whole  he  con- 
cludes, that  the  velocity  of  bullets  is  in  the  reciprocal 
fub-triplicate  ratio  of  their  weights.  Our  author  ob- 
ferves  alfo,  that  Mr  Robins  Is  not  only  miftaken  in  the 
particular  juft  mentioned,  but  in  his  conclufioiis  with 
regard  to  the  ablolute  force  of  gunpowder  compared 
with  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  the  latter  being 
to  the  force  of  gunpowder  as  i  to  1000  according  to 
Mr  Robins ;  but  as  t  to  1308  according  to  Mr  Thom- 
fon. 

Sec  t.  III.   Pra^ice  of  Gunnery. 

With  regard  to  the  pradlical  part  of  gunnery,  which 
ought  to  confift  in  direfting  the  piece  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  always  to  hit  the  objeft  againft  which  It  is 
pointed,  there  can  be  no  certain  rules  given.  The  fol- 
lowing maxims  are  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins  as  of  ufe 
In  praftice. 

1.  In  any  piece  of  artillery  whatever,  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  powder  It  is  charged  with,  the  greater 
will  be  the  velocity  o£  the  bullet. 

2.  If  two  pieces  of  the  fame  bore,  but  of  different 
lengths,  are  fired  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder,  the 
longer  will  Impel  the  bullet  with  a  greater  celerity 
than  the  fliorter. 

3.  If  two  pieces  of  artillery  different  in  weight,  and 
formed  of  different  metals,  have  yet  their  cylinders  of 
equal  bores  and  equal  lengths;  then  with  like  cliarges 
of  powder  and  like  bullets  they  will  each  of  them  dlf- 
charge  their  fliot  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  cele- 
rity. 

4.  The  ranges  of  pieces  at  a  given  elevation  are  na 
juft.  meafures  of  the  velocity  of  the  fliot ;  for  the  fame 
piece  fired  fucceflively  at  an  Invariable  elevation,  with 
the  powder,  bullet,  and  every  other  circumftance  as 

nearly 
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raaicc  neaily  the  fame  a?  poflible,  will  yet  range  to  very  dif- 
ferent diftances. 

5.  The  greateft  part  of  that  uncertainty  in  the  ran- 
ges of  pieces  which  is  defcribed  in  the  preceding 
maxim,  can  only  arife  from  the  refiftance  of  the  air. 

6.  The  refinance  of  the  air  a6ls  upon  projectiles  in 
a  twofold  manner  :  for  it  oppofes  their  motion,  and  by 
that  means  continually  diminiflies  their  celerity  ;  and 
it  befides  diverts  them  from  the  regular  track  they 
would  otherwife  follow ;  whence  arife  thofe  deviations 
and  inflexions  already  treated  of. 

7.  That  adion  of  the  air  by  which  it  retards  the 
motion  of  projedileF,  though  much  negleded  by  wri- 
ters  on  artillery,  is  yet,  in  many  inftances,  of  an  im- 
menfe  force;  and  hence  the  motion  of  thefe  refilled  bo- 
dies is  totally  different  from  what  it  would  other- 
wife  be. 

8.  This  retarding  force  of  the  air  afts  witlr  different 
degrtes  of  violence,  according  as  the  projeftile  moves 
with  a  greater  er  leffer  velocity  ;  and  the  refiftances 
cbferve  this  law,  That  to  a  velocity  which  is  double  a- 
rothcr,  the  refiftance  within  certain  limits  is  fourfold; 
to  a  treble  velocity,  ninefold  ;  and  fo  on. 

9.  But  this  proportion  between  the  refiftances  to 
two  different  velocities,  does  not  hold  if  one  of  the  ve- 
locities be  lefs  than  that  of  i2CO  feet  in  a  fecond,  and 
the  other  greater.  For  in  that  cafe  the  refiftance  to  the 
greater  velocity  is  near  three  times  as  much  as  it  would 
come  out  by  a  comparifon  with  the  fmaller,  according 
to  the  law  explained  In  the  laft  maxim. 

10.  To  the  extraordinary  power  exerted  by  the  re- 
fift;ance  of  the  air  it  is  owing,  that  when  two  pieces  of 
different  bores  are  difcharged  at  the  fame  elevation, 
the  piece  of  the  largeft  bore  ufually  ranges  fartheft,  pro- 
vided they  are  both  fired  with  fit  bullets,  and  the  cu- 
ftomary  allotment  of  powder. 

11.  The  greateft;  part  of  military  projeftiles  will  at 
the  time  of  their  dlfcharge  acquire  a  whirling  motion 
round  their  axis  by  rubbing  againft  the  infide  of  their 
refpedlive  pieces  ;  and  this  whirling  motion  will  caufe 
them  to  Ihike  the  air  very  differently  from  what 
they  would  do  had  they  no  other  than  a  progreflive 

"*  motion.  By  this  means  it  will  happen,  that  the  re- 
fiftance of  the  air  will  not  always  be  diredly  oppofed 
to  their  flight  ;  but  will  frequently  aft  in  a  line  oblique 
to  their  courfe,  and  will  thereby  force  them  to  deviate 
from  the  regular  traft  they  would  otherwife  defcribe. 
And  this  is  the  true  caufe  of  the  irregularities  defcribed 
in  maxim  4. 

12.  From  the  fudden  trebling  the  quantity  of  the 
air's  refiftance,  when  the  projcftile  moves  fwifter  than 
at  the  rate  of  1200  feet  in  a  fecond  (as  haih  been  ex- 
plained in  maxim  9),  It  follows,  that  whatever  be  the 
regular  rajrge  of  a  bullet  difcharged  with  this  laft.  men- 
tioned velocity,  that  range  will  be  but  little  increafed 
how  m.uch  foever  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  may  be 
ilill  farther  augmented  by  greater  charges  of  powder. 

1 3.  If  the  fame  piece  of  cannon  be  fucceffively 
fired  at  an  invariable  elevation,  but  with  various 
charges  of  powder,  the  greateft;  charge  being  the 
whole  weight  of  the  bullet  in  powder,  and  the  leaft  not 
kfs  than  the  fifth  part  of  that  weight ;  then  if  the  ele- 
vation be  not  lefs  than  eight  or  ten  degrees,  it  will  be 
found,  that  fome  of  the  ranges  with  the  leaft  charge  will 
exceed  fome  of  thofe  with  the  greateft. 
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14.  If  two  pieces  of  cannon  of  tlic  fame  bore,  but 
of  different  lengths,  are  fucceffively  fired  at  the  fame  — — v— > 
elevation  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder  ;  then  it 

will  frequently  happen,  that  fome  of  the  ranges  with 
the  fliorter  piece  will  exceed  fome  of  thofe  with  the 
longer. 

15.  In  diftant  cannonadings,  the  advantages  arlfing 
from  long  pieces  and  large  charges  of  powder  are 
but  of  little  moment. 

1 6.  In  firing  againft  troops  with  grape-Hiot,  it 
will  be  found,  that  charges  of  powder  much  lefs  than 
thofe  generally  ufed  are  the  moft  advantageous. 

17.  The  principal  operations  in  which  large  charges 
of  powder  appear  to  be  more  efficacious  than  fmall  ones, 

are  the  ruining  of  parapets,  the  difmounting  of  bat-  ' 
terles  covered  by  ftout  merlons,  or  battering  in  breach ; 
for,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  if  the  objeft  be  but  little  remo- 
ved from  the  piece,  every  increafe  of  velocity  will  in- 
creafe  the  penetration  of  the  bullet. 

18.  Whatever  operations  are  to  be  performed  by 
artillery,  the  leaft  charges  of  powder  with  which  they 
can  be  effeded  are  always  to  be  preferred. 

19.  Hence,  then,  the  proper  charge  of  any  piece 
of  artillery  is  not  chat  allotment  of  powder  which  will 
communicate  the  greateft  velocity  to  the  bullet  (as 
moft  praftltioners  formerly  maintained)  ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  determined  by  an  invariable  proportion  of  its  weight 
to  the  weight  of  the  ball :  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  fuch 
a  quantity  of  powder  as  will  produce  the^  leaft  velocity 
for  the  purpofe  in  hand  ;  and,  inftead  of  bearing  al- 
ways a  fixed  ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  ball,  it  muft  be 
differerit  according  to  the  different  bufinefs  which  is  to 
be  performed. 

20.  No  field- piece  ought  at  any  time  to  be  loaded 
with  more  than  ^,  or  at  the  utmoft  f,  of  the  weight  of 
its  bullet  in  powder  ;  nor  ftiould  the  charge  of  any 
battering  piece  exceed  f  of  the  weight  of  its  bullet. 

21.  Although  precepts  very  different  from  thofe  we 
have  here  given  have  been  often  advanced  by  artllie- 
rlfts,  and  have  been  faid  to  be  derived  from  experience; 
yet  is  that  pretended  experience  altogether  fallacious  ; 
fince  from  our  doftrine  of  refiftance  eftabllflied  above, 
it  follows,  that  every  fpeculation  on  the  fubjeft  of  ar- 
tillery, which  is  only  founded  on  the  experimental 
ranges  of  bullets  difcharged  with  confiderable  veloci- 
ties, is  liable  to  great  uncertainty. 

The  greateft  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  bullets       ^6  _ 
are,  as  vve  have  feen,  owing  to  the  whlrhng  motion  on  ^nVufe  of'' 
their  axis,  acquired  by  the  friftlon  againft  the  fides  of  rifled  bar- 
the  piece.    The  beft  method  hitherto  known  of  pre-  rels. 
venting  thefe  is  by  the  ufe  of  pieces  with  rifled  barrels. 
Thefe  pieces  have  the  Infides  of  their  cylinders  cut 
with  a  number  of  fpiral  channels :  fo  that  it  is  in  rea- 
lity a  female  fci.'w,  varying  from  the  common  fcrews 
only  in  this,  that  its  threads  or  rifles  are  lefs  deflefted, 
and  approach  more  to  a  right  line  ;  it  being  ufual  for 
the  threads  with  which  the  rifled  barrel  is  mdented, 
to  take  little  more  than  one  turn  in  its  whole  length. 
The  num.bers  of  thefe  threads  are  different  in  each 
barrel,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  piece  and  the 
fancy  of  the  workman  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  depth 
to  which  they  as-e  cut  is  not  regulated  by  any  invari- 
able rule.  ^ 

The  ufual  method  of  charging  thefe  pieces  Is  this : 
When  the  proper  quantity  of  powder  is  put  down,  a 
D  d  2  leaden 
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leaden  bullet  is  taken,  a  fmall  matter  larger  than  the 
bore  of  the  piece  was  before  the  rifles  were  cut :  and  this 
bullet  being  laid  on  the  moiitii  of  the  piece,  and  con- 
fequently  too  large  to  go  down  of  itfelf,  it  is  forced 
by  a  ftrong  rammer  impelled  by  a  mallet,  and  by  re- 
peated blows  is  driven  home  to  the  powder  ;  and  the 
foftnefs  of  the  lead  giving  way  to  the  violence  with 
which  the  bullet  is  impelled,  that  zone  of  the  bullet 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  piece  varies  its  arcular 
form,  and  takes  the  fliape  of  the  infide  of  the  barrel ; 
fo  that  it  becomes  part  of  a  male  fcrew  exaftly  an- 
Iwering  to  the  indents  of  the  rifle. 

In  fonie  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  how- 
ever, an  improvement  is  added  to  this  praftice  ;  efpc- 
cially  in  the  larger  pieces  which  are  ufcd  for  (hooting 
at  great  diftances.  This  is  done  by  cutting  a  piece 
of  very  thin  leather,  or  of  thin  fuftian,  in  a  circular 
fhape,  fomewhat  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  barrel. 
This  circle  being  greafed  on  one  fide,  is  laid  upon  the 
muzzle  with  its  greafy  fide  downwards;  and  the  bullet 
being  then  placed  upon  it,  is  forced  down  the  barrel 
with  it :  by  which  means  the  leather  or  fullian  inclofes 
the  lower  half  of  the  bullet,  and,  by  its  interpofition 
between  the  bullet  and  the  rifles,  prevents  the  lead 
from  being  cut  by  them.  But  it  mull  be  reraemberedj 
that  in  the  barrels  where  this  is  praftifed,  the  rifles 
are  generally  (hallow,  and  the  bullet  ought  not  to  be 
too  large. — But  as  both  thefe  methods  of  charging  at 
the  mouth  take  up  a  good  deal  of  time  ;  the  rifled 
barrels  which  have  been  made  in  Britain,  are  con- 
trived to  be  charged  at  the  breech,  where  the  piece  is 
for  this  purpofe  made  larger  than  in  any  other  part. 
The  powder  and  bullet  are  put  in  through  the  fide  of 
the  barrel  by  an  opening,  which,  when  the  piece  is 
loaded,  is  then  filled  up  with  a  fcrew.  By  this  means, 
•when  the  piece  is  fired,  the  bullet  is  forced  through 
the  rifles,  and  acquires  the  fpiral  motion  already  de- 
fcribed  ;  and  perhaps  fomewhat  of  this  kind,  fays  Mr 
Robins,  though  not  in  the  manner  now  praftifed,  would 
be  of  all  others  the  mod  perfe6l  method  for  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  thefe  kinds  of  barrels. 

From  the  whirling  motion  communicated  by  the 
rifles,  it  happens,  that  when  the  piece  is  fired,  that 
indented  zone  of  the  bulltt  follows  the  fweep  of  the 
rifles  ;  and  thereby,  befides  its  progreffive  motion,  ac- 
quires a  circular  motion  round  the  axis  of  the  piece  ; 
which  circular  motion  will  be  conliiiued  to  the  bullet 
after  its  feparation  from  the  piece  ;  and  thus  a  bvillet 
difcharged  from  a  rifled  barrel  is  conilantly  made  to 
whirl  round  an  axis  which  is  coincident  with  the  line 
of  its  flight.  By  this  whirling  on  its  axis,  the  aber- 
ration of  the  bullet  which  proves  fo  prejudicial  to  all 
operations  in  gunnery,  is  almoft  totally  prevented. 
The  reafon  of  this  may  be  eafily  undcv;fl;ood  from  »on- 
iidering  the  flow  motion  of  an  arrow  through  the  air. 
For  example,  if  a  bent  arrow,  with  its  wings  not  placed 
in  fome  degree  in  a  fpiral  pofition,  fo  as  to  make  it 
revolve  round  its  axis  as  it  flies  through  the  air,  were 
(hot  at  a  mark  with  a  true  dircftion,  it  would  con-- 
ftantly  deviate  from  it,  in  confequence  of  being 
preffed  to  one  fide  by  the  convex  part  oppofing  the 
air  obliquely-  Let  us  now  fuppofe  this  defldftion  in 
^  flight  of  loo  yards  to  be  equal  to  lo  yards.  Now, 
if  the  fame  bent  arrow  were  made  to  revolve  round  its 
axis  once  every  two  yards  of  its  flight,  its  greate.il  de- 


viation would  take  place  when  it  had  proceeded  only 
one  yard,  or  made  half  a  revolution  :  fince  at  the  end 
of  the  next  half  revolution  it  would  again  return  to 
the  fame  diredtion  it  had  at  firil ;  the  convex  fide  of 
the  arrow  having  been  once  in  oppofite  pofitions.  In 
this  manner  it  would  proceed  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  its  flight,  confcantly  returning  to  the  true  path  at 
the  end  of  every  two  yards  ;  and  when  it  reached  the 
mark,  the  greatell  defleftion  to  either  fide  that  could 
happen  would  be  equal  to  what  it  makes  in  proceed- 
ing one  yard,  equal  to  rg-o-th  part  of  the  former,  or 
3.6  inches,  a  very  fmall  deflection  when  compared 
with  the  former  one.  In  the  fame  manner,  a  cannon- 
ball  which  turns  not  round  its  axis,  deviates  greatly 
from  the  true  path,  on  account  of  the  inequalities  on 
its  furface  ;  which,  although  fmall,  caufe  great  devia- 
tions by  reafon  of  the  refillance  of  the  air,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  ball  acquires  a  motion  round  Its  axis  in 
fome  uncertain  direction  occafioned  by  the  friclion 
againfl  its  fides.  But  by  the  motion  acquired  from 
the  rifles,  the  error  is  perpetually  corrected  in  the 
manner  ju(t  now  defcribed  ;  and  accordingly  fuch 
pieces  ate  much  more  to  be  depended  on,  and  will 
do  execution  at  a  much  greater  diftance,  than  the 
other. 

The  reafons  commonly  alleged  for  the  fuperiority 
of  rifle-barrels  over  common  ones,  are,  either  that  the 
inflammation  of  the  powder  is  greater,  by  the  refill- 
ance which  the  bullet  makes  by  being  thus  forced  into 
the  barrel,  and  that  hereby  it  receives  a  much  greater 
impulfe  ;  or  that  the  bullet  by  the  compounding  of 
its  circular  and  revolving  motions,  did  as  it  were  bore 
the  air,  and  thereby  flew  to  a  much  greater  dillance 
than  it  would  otherwife  have  done  ;  or  that  by  the 
fame  boring  motion  it  made  its  way  through  all  folid 
fubftances,  and  penetrated  into  them  much  deeper 
than  when  fired  in  the  common  manner.  But  Mr 
Robins  hath  proved  thefe  reafons  to  be  altogether 
erroneous,  by  a  great  number  of  experiinents  made 
with  rifle-barrelled  pieces.  "  In  thefe  expcrl:nents,"  fays 
he,  "  I  have  found  that  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  fired 
from  a  rifled  barrel  was  ufually.lefs  than  that  of  the 
bullet  fired  from  a  common  piece  with  the  fame  pro- 
portion of  powder.  Indeed  it  is  but  rcafouablc  to 
exped.  that  this  (hould  be  the  cafe  ;  for  if  the  rifles 
are  very  deep,  and  the  bullet  is  lai^t  enougii  to  fill 
them  up,  the  fridion  bears  a  very  confidcrahle  pro- 
portion to  the  effort  of  the  powder.  And  that  in  this 
cafe  the  friftion  is  of  confequence  enough  to  have  its 
effects  obferved,  I  have  difcovered  by  the  continued 
ufe  of  the  fame  barrel.  For  the  metal  of  the  barrel 
being  foft,  and  wearing  away  apace,  its  bore  by  half 
a  year's  ufe  was  confiderably  enlarged,  and  confc^quent- 
ly  the  depth  of  its  rifles  dimlniflied  ;  and  theri  I  found 
that  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  would  give  to  the 
bullet  a  velocity  near  a  tenth  part  greater  than  what 
it  had  done  at  firll.  And  as  the  velocity  of  the  bul- 
let is  not  increafed  by  the  ufe  of  rifled  barrels,  fo  nei- 
ther is  the  diftance  to  which  it  flies,  nor  the  depth  af 
its  penetration  into  folid  fubftances.  Indeed  thefe  two 
laft  fuppofitions  fcem  at  firft  fight  too  chimerical  to 
deferve  a  formal  confutation.  But  I  cannot  help  ob- 
fervl.ng  that  thofe  who  have  been  habituated  to  the 
ufe  of  rifled  pieces  are  very  excufable  in  giving  way  to 
thefe  prepoffeffioas.    For  they  conflantly  found,  that 
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aflice  with  them  they  co\ild  fire  at  a  mark  with  tolerable 
•y-^  fuccefs,  though  it  were  placed  at  three  or  four  times 
the  diflance  to  which  the  ordinary  pieces  were  fup- 
pofed  to  reach.  And  therefore,  as  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  true  caufe  of  this  -variety,  and  did  not  know 
that  it  arofe  only  from  preventing  the  defleclion  of  the 
ball ;  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  imagine  that 
tlie  fuperiority  of  effeft  in  the  rifled  piece  was  owing 
either  to  a  more  violent  impulfe  at  full,  or  to  a  more 
eafy  paffage  through  the  air. 

"  In  order  to  confirm  the  foregoing  theory  of  rifle- 
barrelled  pieces,  I  made  fome  experiments  by  which 
it  might  be  feen  whether  one  fide  of  the  ball  difcharged 
from  them  uniformly  keeps  foremofl  during  the  wliole 
courfe.  To  examine  this  particular,  I  took  a  rifled 
barrel  carrying  a  bullet  of  fix  to  the  pound  ;  but  in- 
ftead  of  its  leaden  bullet  I  ufed  a  wooden  one  of  the 
fame  fize,  made  of  a  foft  fpringy  wood,  which  bent 
itfelf  eafily  into  the  rifles  without  breaking.  And  fi- 
ring the  piece  thus  loaded.againfl:  a  wall  at  fuch  a  di- 
ftance  as  the  bullet  might  not  be  Qiivered  by  the  blow, 
I  always  found,'  that  the  fame  furface  which  lay  fore- 
moll  la  the  piece  continued  foremofl;  without  any  fen- 
fible  defleftion  during  the  time  of  its  flight.  And  this 
was  eafily  to  be  obfervcd,  by  examining  the  bullet  ; 
as  both  the  marks  of  ihe  rifles,  and  the  part  that  im- 
pinged on  the  wall,  wer-  fufliciently  apparent.  Now, 
as  tliefe  wooden  ballets  were  but  the  i6ch  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  leaden  ones  ;  I  conclude,  that  if  there 
had  been  any  unequal  refiflance  or  defleftive  power, 
its  effe<£l3  mull  have  been  cxn-emcly  fenfible  upon  this 
hght  body,  and  corlfequtntly  in  fome  of  the  trials 
I  made  tlie'  furface  which  came  foremofl;  from  the 
piece  muft  have  been  turned  round,  into  another  fitu- 
ation. 

*'  But  again,  I  took  the  fame  piece,  and,  loading  it 
now  wiih  a  leaden  ball,  I  ftt  It  nearly  upright,  floping  it 
only  three  or  four  degrees  from  the  perpendicular  in  the 
dlteftion  of  the  wind;  and  firing  it  in  this  fitua'ioa,  the 
bullet  generally  continued  about  half  a  minute  in  the  air, 
it  rifing  by  computation  to  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
perpendicular  height.  In  thefe  trials  I  found  that  the 
bullet  commonly  came  to  the  ground  to  the  leeward 
of  the  piece,  and  at  fuch  a  diilance  from  it,  as  nearly 
correfponded  to  the  angle  of  its  inclination,  and  to  the 
efl^ort  of  the  wind  ;  it  ufnally  falling  not  nearer  to  the 
piece  than  too,  nor  farther  from  it  than  150,  yards. 
And  this  is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  alrnofl  ileady 
flight  of  this  bullet  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half :  for 
were  the  fame  trial  made  with  a  common  piece,  I 
doubt  not  but  the  deviation  would  often  amount  to 
half  a  mile,  or  perhaps  conliderably  more  ;  though 
this  experiment  would  be  a  very  difficult  one  to  exa- 
mine, on  account  of  the  little  chance  there  would  be 
of  difcovering  where  the  ball  fell. 

*'  It  muft  be  obfervcd,  however,  that  though:  the 
^j'^J"^'^^*' bullet  impelled  from  a  rifle-barrelled  piece  keeps  for  a 
prh  de-  time  to  its  regular  track  with  fufficient  nicety  ;  yet  if 
te  from  its  flight  be  fo  far  extended  that  the  track  becomes 
confiderably  incurvated,  it  will  then  undergo  confi- 
derable  defledlons.  This,  according  to  my  expe- 
riments, arifes  from  the  angle  at  laft  made  by^  the 
axis  on  which  the  bullet  turns,  and  the  dlrcAIon  In 
which  it  flies :  for  that  axis  continuing  nearly  parallel 
to  itfelf,  it  mufl.  neceflkrily  diverge  from  the  line  of 
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the  flight  of  the  bullet,  when  that  line  Is  bent  from  Praiflice. 
its  original  direftlon  ;  and  when  it  once  happens  that  . 
the  bullet  whirls  on  an  axis  which  no  longer  coincides 
xvith  the  line  of  its  flight,  thru  the  unequal  refinance 
formerly  defcribed  will  take  place,  and  the  deflefting 
power  hence  arifing  will  perpetually  increafe  as  the 
track  of  the  bullet,  by  having  its  range  extended,  be- 
comes more  and  more  incurvated. —  This  matter  I  have 
experienced  in  a  fmall  rifle-barrelled  piece,  carrying 
leaden  ball  of  near  half  an  ounce  weight.  For  this  piece, 
charged  with  one  drachm  of  powder,  ranged  about  550 
yards  at  an  angle  of  1  2  degrees  with  fufficient  regula- 
rity ;  but  being  afterwards  elevated  to  an  angle  of  2^ 
degrees,  it  then  ranged  very  irregularly,  generally  de- 
viating from  the  line  of  its  diredtion  to  the  left,  and  in. 
one  cafe  not  lefs  than  100  yards.  This  apparently 
arofe  from  tht  caufe  above  mentioned,  as  was  confirm- 
ed from  the  conilant  deviation  of  the  bullet  to  the  left ; 
for  by  confidering  how  the  revolving  motion  was  con- 
tinued with  the  progrefllve  one,  it  appeared  that  a  de- 
viation that  way  v,'as  to  be  expected. 

"  The  beft  remedy  I  can  think  of  for  this  defe£l  is 
the  making  ufe  of  bullets  of  an  egg-like  form  inllead 
of  fpherical  ones.  For  if  fuch  a  bullet  hath  its  fhorter 
axis  made  to  fit  the  piec^,  and  it  be  placed  in  the  bar- 
rel with  its  fraaller  end  downwards,  then  it  will  ac- 
quire by  the  rifles  a  rotation  round  its  larger  axis;  and 
its  centre  of  gravity  lying  nearer  to  its  fore  than  its 
hinder  part,  its  longer  axis  v,nll  be  conftantly  forced 
by  the  refiflance  of  the  air  into  the  line  of  its  flight ; 
as  we  fee,  that  by  the  fame  means  arrows  conftantly 
lie  in  the  line  of  their  direction,  however  that  line  be 
incurvated. 

"  But,  befides  this,  there  is  anoth&T'  circu'mftance 
in  the  ufe  of  thefe  pieces,  which  renders  the  flight  of 
their  bullets  uncertain  when  fired  at  a  confiderablc 
elevation.  For  I  find  by  my  experiments,  that  the 
velocity  of  a  bullet  fired  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
powder  from  a  rifled  barrel,  varies  much  more  from 
itfelf  in  diflerent  trials  than  when  fired  from  a  coi«*- 
moB  piece. — This,  as  I  conceive,  is  owing  to  the  great 
quantity  of  frldlion,  and  the  impoffiblllty  of  renderlns;- 
it  equal  in  each  experiment.  Indeed,  if  the  rifles  arc 
not  deeply  cut,  and  if  the  bullet  is  nicely  fitted  to  the 
piece,  fo  as  not  to.  icquire  a  great  force  to  drive  it 
down,  and  if  leather  or  fi>ilian  well  greafed  is  made 
ufe  of  between  the  bullet  and  barrel,  perhaps,  by  a 
careful  attention  to  all  thefe  particulars,  great  part  of 
the  inequality'in  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  may  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  difficulty  in  queiiion  be  in  fome  mea- 
fure  obviated  :  but,  till  this  be  done,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  range  of  the  fame  piece,  at  an  ele- 
vation, will  vary  confiderably  in  every  trial ;  although 
the  charge  be  each  time  the  fame.  And  this  I  have 
myfelf  experienced,  in  a  number  of  diverfified  trials,, 
with  a  rifle-barrelled  piece  loaded  at  the  breech  in  the 
Englifli  manner.  For  here  the  rifles  being  indented 
very  deep,  and  the  bullet  fo  large  as  to  fill  them  up- 
completely,  I  found,,  that  though  it  flew  with  fufficient 
exadlncfs  to  the  diflanc'e  of  400  or  500  yards  ;  yet 
when  it  was  ralfed  to  an  angle  of  about  i  2.  degrees 
(at/whlch  angle,  being  fired  with  one-fifth  of  its  weight 
in  powder,  its  medium  range  is  nearly  1000  yards);  in 
this  cafe,  I  fay,  I  found  that  its  range  v/as  variable,, 
although  the  greuteil  care  was  taken  to  prevent  a.ay 
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inequalities  in  tlie  quantity  of  powder,  or  in  the  rnan- 
ner  of  charging.  And  as,  in  this  cafe,  the  angle  was 
too  fmallfor  the  firft- mentioned  irregularity  to  produce 
the  obferved  eiTeils  ;  they  can  only  be  imputed  to  the 
different  velocities  which  the  bullet  each  time  received 
by  the  unequal  aftion  of  the  friction." 

Thus  we  fee,  that  it  is  in  a  manner  impofiible  en- 
tirely to  correft  the  aberrations  arifing  from  the  re- 
finance of  the  atmofphere ;  tis  even  the  rifle-barrelled 
pieces  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  their  aclual  range  at  any  confiderable  elevation. 
It  becomes  therefore  a  problem  very  difffciilt  of  folu- 
tion  to  know,  even  within  a  very  confiderable  diftance, 
hov/  far  a  piece  will  carry  its  ball  with  any  probability 
of  hitting  its  mark,  or  doing  any  cxecniion.  The  belt 
rules  hitherto  laid  down  on  this  ftibjeft  are  thofe  of 
Mr  Robins.  The  foundation  of  all  his  calculations  is 
the  velocity  with  which  the  bullet  flies  ofl'  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece.  Mr  Robins  himfelf  had  not  op- 
portunities of  making  many  experiments  on  the  velo- 
cities of  cannon-balls,  and  the  calculations  from  fmaller 
ones  cannot  always  be  depended  upon.  In  the  68th 
volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Mr  Hutton  hath  recited  a 
number  of  experiments  made  on  cannon  carrying  balls 
limentson  from  one  to  three  pounds  weight.  His  machine  for 
the  velocity  Jifcovering  the  velocities  of  thefe  balls  was  the  fame 
bi£.""°"  "^^''^^  t'^^t  of  Mr  Robins,  only  of  a  larger  fjze.  His 
charges  of  powder  were  two,  four,  and  eight  ounces; 
and  the  refults  of  15  experiments  which  feem  to  have 
been  the  moft  accurate,  are  as  follow. 


Mr  Hur 
ton's  expe 


Velccity  wiih  two 
ounces. 

70a  feet  in  l' 

68a 

695 

-25 

5)3507 


Velocity  with 
four  ounces, 
1068  feet  in  l' 
1020 

948 

973 

957 


Velocity  with 
eight  our.ces. 
i4i<;  feet  jn  1" 
«352 
l.)43 
1360 
1412 


5)4966 


Jvltan  velocities  70 1 


993 


1397 


In  another  courfe,  the  mean  velocities,  with  the  fame 
charges  of  powder,  were  61  3,  873,  1 162.  "  The  mean 
velocities  of  the  balls  in  the  firft  courfe  of  experiments 
(fays  }Ar  Hutton)  with  two,  four,  and  eight  ounces  of 
powder,  areas  the  numbers  i,  1.414,  and  '.993;  but 
the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  weights  (two,  four,  and 
eight)  give  the  numbers  r,  1.414,  and  2,  to  which  the 
others  are  fufficiently  near.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  greatefl  difference  lies  in  the  laft  number,- 
which  anfwers  to  the  greatefl  velocity.  It  will  ftill  be 
ti  little  more  in  defeft  if  we  make  the  allowance  for  the 
weights  of  the  balls;  for  the  mean  weights  of  the  balls 
with  the  twa  and  four  ounces  is  1 8^  ounces,  but  of 
the  eight  ounces  It  is  i8j-:  dimininung  therefore  the 
number  1.993  ^"  ^^^^  reciprocal  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
i8f  to  18^,  it  becomes  T.985,  which  falls  (horc  of  the 
number  2  by  .015,  or  the  133d  part  of  itfelf.  A  fi- 
mllar  defeft  was  obferved  in  the  other  courfe  of  expe- 
riments ;  and  both  are  owing  to  three  evident  caufes, 
viz.  I.  The  lefs  length  of  cylinder  through  which  the 
ball  was  impelled  ;  for  with  the  eight-ounce  charge  it 
lay  three  or  four  inches  nearer  to  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece  than  with  the  others.  2.  The  greater  quantity 
of  elaftic  fluid  which  efcaped  in  this  cafe  than  in  the 
Others  by  the  windage,  This  happens  from  its  moving 


with  a  greater  velocity ;  In  confequence  of  which,  a  Pradicl 
greater  quantity  efcaper,  by  the  vent  and  windage  than  ^~""Y^ 
in  fmaller  vt-loclties.  3.  The  greater  quantity  of  powder 
blown  out  unfired  in  this  cafe  than  in  that  of  the  lefier 
velocities  ;  for  the  ball  which  was  impelled  with  the 
greater  velocity,  would  be  fooncr  out  of  the  piece  than 
the  others,  and  the  more  fo  as  it  had  a  lefs  length  of  the 
bore  to  move  through  ;  and  if  powder  fire  In  time, 
which  cannot  be  denied,  though  indeed  that  time  is 
manifeftly  very  fhort,  a  greater  quantity  of  it  muft  re- 
main unfired  when  the  ball  with  the  greater  velocity 
iffues  from  the  piece,  than  when  that  which  has  the 
lefs  velocity  goes  out,  and  ftill  the  more  fo  as  the  bulk 
of  powder  which  was  at  firft  to  be  inflamed  in  the  one 
cafe  fo  much  exceeded  that  in  the  others. 

"  Let  us  now  compare  the  correfponding  velocities 
in  both  cafes.  In  the  one  they  are  701,  993,  1397  ;  ^ 
in  the  other,  6  I  3,  873,  1162.  Now  the  ratio  of  the 
firft  two  numbers,  or  the  velocities  with  two  ounces  of 
powder,  is  that  of  i  to  1.1436,  the  ratio  of  the  next 
two  Is  that  of  I  to  1. 1 3 75,  and  the  ratio  of  the  laft 
is  that  of  I  to  1.2022.  But  the  mean  weight  of  the 
fliot  for  two  and  four  ounces  of  powder,  was  283-  oun- 
ces in  the  firft  courfe  and  18^^  In  this ;  and  for  eight 
ounces  of  powder,  it  was  2 8y  in  the  firft  and  18]  In  this. 
Taking  therefore  the  reciprocal  fubduplicate  ratios  of 
thefe  weights  of  fliot,  we  obtain  the  ratio  of  i  to  1.224 
for  that  of  the  balls  which  were  fired  with  two  ounces  and 
four  ounces  of  powder,  and  the  ratio  of  1  to  1.241  for 
the  balls  which  were  fired  with  eight  ounces.  But  the 
real  ratios  above  found  are  not  greatly  different  from 
thefe  ;  and  the  variation  of  the  aftual  velocities  from 
this  law  of  the  weights  of  fhot,  inclines  the  Tame  way  in 
both  courfes  of  experiments.  We  may  now  colleft  Into 
one  view  the  principal  inferences  that  have  refulted 
from  thefe  experiments. 

1.  It  is  evident  from  them,  that  powder  fires  almoft 
jnftantaneoully. 

2.  The  velocities  communicated  to  balls  or  Hiot 
of  the  fame  weight  with  different  quantities  of  povi^der, 
are  nearly  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  thefe  quantities; 
a  very  fmall  variation  In  defecl  taking  place  when  the 
quantities  of  powder  become  great. 

3.  *•  When  fnot  of  different  weights  are  fired  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  the  velocities  communi- 
cated to  them  are  nearly  in  the  reciprocal  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  their  weights, 

4.  "  Shot  which  are  of  different  weights,  and  Im- 
pelled by  different  quantities  of  powder,  acquire  velo- 
cities which  arc  dlreAly  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
quantities  of  powder,  and  inverfely  as  the  fquare  roots 
of  the  weights  of  the  fliot  nearly.'' 

The  velocities  of  the  bullets  being  thus  found  2Sjy|j.^^^ 
nearly  as  poffible,  the  ranges  may  be  found  by  the  fol-  bins' 
lowing  rules  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins.  thod  of 

r.  "  Till  the  velocity  of  the  projeftlle  furpaffes  that^"'^'"^ 
of  I  ICO  feet  In  a  lecond,  the  refiftance  may  be  reckon-  buifetsJ 
ed  to  be  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity, 
and  Its  mean  quantity  may  be  reckoned  about  half  an 
ounce  avolrdupoife  on  a  r  2-pound  fiiot,  moving  with  a 
velocity  of  about  25  or  26  feet  in  a  fecond. 

2,  *'  If  the  velocity  be  greater  than  that  of  i  icx3  or 
T  200  feet  in  a  fecond,  then  the  abfolute  quantity  of 
the  refiftance  in  thefe  greater  velocities  will  be  near 
three  times  as  great  as  it  fliould  be  by  a  comparifon 
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that  if  a  projectile  begins  to  move  v/ith  a  velocity  lets 
than  that  of  iicofeet  in  i",  its  whole  motion  may- 
be fuppofed  to  be  confidered  on  the  hypothefis  of  a 
refiftance  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity.  And 
if  it  begins  to  move  with  a  velocity  greater  than  this 
lail  mentioned,  yet  if  the  firft  part  of  its  motion,  till 
its  velocity  be  reduced  to  near  i  loo  feet  in  i  ',  be  con- 
fidered feparately  from  the  reniaining  part  in  which 
the  velocity  is  lefs  than  i  lOO  feet  in  i''  ;  it  is  evident, 
that  both  parts  may  be  trmy  affigned  on  the  fame 
hypothefis  ;  only  the  abfolute  quantity  of  the  refift- 
ance is  three  times  greater  in  the  firft  part  than  in  the 
laft.  Wherefore,  if  the  motion  of  a  projeftile  on  the 
hypothefis  of  a  refiftance  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
velocity  be  truly  and  generally  afiigned,  the  actual  mo- 
tions of  refifted  bodies  may  be  thereby  determined, 
notwithttandiiig  the  increafed  refiftances  in  the  great 
velocities.  And,  to  avoid  the  divifion  of  the  motion 
into  two,  T  fliall  fhow  how  to  compute  the  whole  at 
one  operation  with  little  more  trouble  than  if  no  fuch 
increafed  refiftance  took  place. 

"  I'o  avoid  frequent  circumlocutions,  the  diftance 
to  which  any  projeftile  would  range  in  a  vacuum  on 
the  hoiizontal  plain  at  45°  of  elevation,  I  fhall  call  the 
potential  random  of  that  projeftile  ;  the  diftance  to 
which  the  projedtile  would  range  in  vacuo  on  the  hori- 
zontal plane  at  any  angle  diff"erent  from  45°,  I  ftiall  call 
the  potential  range  of  the  proje6;ile  at  that  angle;  and 
the  diftance  to  which  a  proje<^tiIe  really  ranges,  I  fliall 
call  its  aftuul  range. 

*'  If  the  velocity  with  which  a  projeftlle  begins  to 
move  is  known,  its  potential  random  and  its  potential 
range  at  any  given  angle  are  eafily  delermined  from  the 
ro-  common  theory  of  projeftiles  *  ;  or  more  generally,  if 
either  its  original  velocity,  its  potential  random,  or  its 
potential  range,  at  a  given  angle,  are  known,  the  other 
two  are  eafily  found  out. 

"  To  facihtate  the  computation  of  refifted  bodies,  it 
is  necefiaiy,  in  the  confideration  of  each  refifted  body, 
to  affign  a  certain  quantity,  which  I  fliall  denominate 
F,  adapted  to  the  refiftance  of  that  particular  projec- 
tile. To  find  this  quantity  F  to  any  projeflile  given, 
we  may  proceed  thus :  Firft  find,  from  the  principles 
already  delivered,  with  what  velocity  the  projectile  muft 
move,  fo  that  its  refiftance  may  be  equal  to  its  gravity. 
Then  the  height  from  whence  a  body  muft  defcend  in 
a  vacuum  to  acquire  this  velocity  is  the  magnitude  of 
F  fought.  But  the  concifeft  way  of  finding  this  quan- 
tity F  to  any  flTiell  or  bullet  is  this  :  If  it  be  of  folid 
iron,  multiply  its  diameter  meafured  in  inches  by  3/30, 
the  produdl  will  be  the  magnitude  of  F  exprefled  in 
yards.  If,  inftead  of  a  folid  iron-bullet,  it  is  a  ftiell  or 
a  bullet  of  fome  other  fubftance  ;  then,  as  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  iron  is  to  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fliell  or 
bullet  given,  fo  is  the  F  correfponding  to  an  iron-bullet 
of  the  fame  diameter  to  the  proper  F  for  the  flrell  or 
bullet  given.  The  quantity  F  being  thus  affigned,  the 
neceflary  computations  of  thefe  refifted  motions  may 
be  difpatehed  by  the  three  following  propofitions,  al- 
ways remembering  that  thefe  propofitions  proceed  on 
the  hypothefis  of  the  refiftance  being  in  the  duplicate 
proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  refifted  body.  How 
tp  apply  this  principle,  when  the  velocity  is  fo  great 
as  to  have  its  refiftance  augmented  beyond  this  rate, 
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Hence  then  it  appears,   fnall  be  fnown  in  a  corollary  to  be  annexed  to  the  firft 


propofition. 
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*'  PROP.  I.  Given  the  aftual  range  of  a  given  fhellor 
bullet  at  any  fmall  angle  not  exceeding  8^  or  10'',  to 
determine  its  potential  range,  and  confequently  its  po- 
tential random  and  original  velocity. 

"  Sol.  Let  the  aftual  range  given  be  divided  by  the 
F  correfponding  to  the  given  projevSile,  and  find  the 
quote  in  the  firft  column  of  the  preceding  Table ;  tlieu 
the  correfponding  number  in  the  fecond  column  mul- 
tiplied into  F  will  be  the  potential  range  fought  :  and 
thence,  by  the  methods  already  explained,  the  potential 
random  and  the  original  velocity  of  the  projectile  is 
given. 

*'  Exam.  An  i8  pounder,  the  diameter  of  whofe  ftiot 
is  about  5  inches,  Avhen  loaded  with  2  lb.  of  powder, 
ranged  at  an  elevation  of  3°  30'  to  the  diftance  oi" 
975  y3i''-'S. 

*'  The  F  correfponding  to  this  bullet  is  1500  yards, 
and  the  quote  of  the  actual  range  by  this  number  is 
65  ;  correfponding  to  which,  in  the  fecond  column,  is 
.817;  whence  817  F,  or  1225  yards,  is  the  potential 
range  fought ;  and  this,  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  the 
fine  of  twice  the  angle  of  elevation  to  the  radius,. 
6  giv£3 
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gives  looj'o  yards  for  tlie  potential  random  :  whence 
it  will  be  found,  that  the  velocity  of  this  projeClile  was 
that  of  984  feet  in  a  fecoiid. 

"  Cor.  I  ft.  If  the  converfe  of  this  propofition  be  de- 
fired  ;  that  is,  if  the  potential  range  in  a  fmall  angle 
be  given,  and  tlience  the  attual  range  be  fought ;  this 
may  be  folved  with  the  fame  facility  by  the  fame  table : 
for  if  the  given  potential  range  be  divided  by  its  cor- 
refpondent  F,  then  oppofite  to  the  quote  fought  in 
the  fccond  column,  there  will  be  found  in  the  firll  co- 
lumn a  number  which  multiplied  into  F  will  give  the 
aftual  range  required.  And  from  hence  it  follows, 
that  if  the  aftual  range  be  given  at  one  angle,  it  may  be 
found  at  every  other  angle  not  exceeding  8  or  lO'^. 
"  Cor.  2d.  If  the  aftual  range ^t  a  given  fmall  angle 


be  given,  and  another  a£lual  range  be  given,  to  which 
the  angle  is  fought;  this  will  be  determined  by  finding 
the  potential  ranges  correfponding  to  the  two  given 
aftual  ranges ;  then  the  angle  correfponding  to  one  of 
theie  poteatial  ranges  being  known,  the  angle  corre- 
fponding to  the  other  will  be  found  by  the  common 
theory  of  projectiles. 

"  Cor.  3d.  If  the  potential  random  deduced  from  the 
aftual  range  by  this  propofition  exceeds  1 3000  yards ; 
then  the  original  velocity  of  the  projeftile  was  fo  great 
as  to  be  affefted  by  the  treble  refiftance  defcribed  a- 
bove  ;  and  confequently  the  real  potential  random  will 
be  greater  than  what  is  here  determined.  However, 
in  this  cafe,  the  true  potential  random  may  be  thus 
nearly  afligned.    Take  a  4th  continued  proportional 
to  13000  yards,  and  the  potential  random  found  by 
this  propofition,  and  the  4th  proportional  thus  found 
may  be  affumed  for  the  true  potential  random  fouglu. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  true  potential  random  is  gi- 
^  r^,        _  ven  greater  than  1  30CO  yards,  we  mull  take  two  mean 
rations^^^-  proportionals  between  13000  and  this  random*:  and 
redtcd  in    the  firft  of  thefe  mean  proportionals  mull  be  affumed 
this  corol-  Inftead  of  the  random  given,  in  every  operation  de- 
laryarebeft  In  thefe  propofitions  and  their  corollaries.  And 

by'^theTable  ^^'^^  method  will  nearly  allow  for  the  increafed  refift- 
of  log;a-  ance  in  large  velocities,  the  difference  only  amounting 
rithms.  ^  few  minutes  in  the  angle  of  diredlion  of  the  pro- 

jefted  body,  which,  provided  that  angle  exceeds  two 
■or. three  degrees,  is  ufually  fcarce  worth  attending  to. 
*'  Of  this  procefs  take  the  following  example. 
<'  A  24  pounder  fired  with  I2  pounds  of  powder, 
when  elevated  at  .7°  15',  ranged  about  2500  yards. 
■Jiere  the  F  being  near  i  700  yards,  the  quote  to  be 
fought  in  the  firll  column  is  147,  to  which  the  niirh- 
-ber  correfponding  in  the  fecond  column  is  2.556  ; 
whence  the  potential  range  is  near  435c  yards,  and  the 
potential  random  thence  rtfulting  17400.  But  this 
being  more  than  1  3000,  we  muft,  to  get  the  true  po- 
tential random,  take  a  4th  continued  proportional  to 
I  ^000  and  17400;  and  this  4th  proportional,  which 
is  about  3  1000  yards,  is  to  be  efteemed  the  true  po- 
tential random  fought  ;  whence  the  velocity  is  nearly 
•that  of  1730  feet  in  a  fecond. 

*'  Scholium.  This  propofition  is  confined  to  fmall 
angles,  not  exceeding  8-"  or  10°.  In  all  poflible  cafes 
of  praftice,  this  approximation,  thus  limited,  will  not 
differ  from  the  motl  rigorous  folution  by  fo  much  as 
what  will  often  intervene  frgm  the  variation  of  theden- 
fity  of  the  atmofphere  in  a  few  hours  time ;  fo  that 
the  errors  of  thi  approximation  are  much  fhort  of 
N=  146.  4 
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other  inevitable  errors,  which  arlfe  from  the  nature  of  Pia6lic> 
this  fubjeft.  — y-™, 

"  PROP.  II.  Given  the  aAual  range  of  a  given  (hell 
or  builet,  at  any  angle  not  exceeding  45"^,  to  determine 
its  pottniial  range  at  the  fame  angle  ;  and  thence  its 
potential  random  and  original  velocity. 

"  Sol.  Diminifli  the  F  correfponding  to  the  fliell  or 
bullet  given  in  the  proportion  of  the  radius  to  the  co- 
fine  of  ^  of  the  angle  of  elevation.  Then,  by  means 
of  the  precedirtg  table,  operate  with  this  reduced  F 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  prefcribed  in  the  folution  of 
the  lafl  propofition,  and  the  refult  will  be  the  potential 
range  fought  ;  whence  the  potential  random,  and  the 
original  velocity,  are  eafily  determined. 

"  Exam.  Amortar  for  fea-fervice,  charged  with  3olb. 
of  povpder,  has  fometimes  thrown  its  fhell,  of  izi- 
inches  diameter,  and  of  231  lb.  weight,  to  the  diflance 
of  2  miles,  or  54^0  yards.  This  at  an  elevation  of  45°. 

"  The  F  to  this  fhell,  if  it  were  folid,  is  3825  yards; 
but  as  the  fhell  is  only  y-  of  a  folid  globe,  the  true  F 
is  no  more  than  3060  yards.  This,  diminiflied  in  the 
ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  cofine  of  ^  of  the  angle  of 
elevation,  becomes  2544.  The  quote  of  the  poten- 
tial range  by  this  diminiflied  F  is  1,384;  which  fought 
in  the  firil  column  of  the  preceding  table  gives  2.280 
for  the  correfponding  number  in  the  fecond  column  ; 
and  this  muhiplied  into  the  reduced  F,  produces  5800 
yards  for  the  potential  range  fought,  which,  as  the 
angle  of  elevation  was  45°,  is  alfo  the  potential  ran- 
dom ;  and  hence  the  original  velocity  of  this  fhell  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  about  748  feet  in  a  fecond, 

"Cor.  The  converfe  of  this  propofition,  that  is,  the 
determination  of  the  aftual  range  from  the  potential 
range  given,  is  eafily  deduced  from  hence  by  means  of 
the  quote  of  the  potential  range  divided  by  the  redu- 
ced F;  for  this  quote  fcarched  out  in  the  fecond  column 
will  give  a  correfponding  number  in  the  firfl  column, 
which  multiplied  into  the  reduced  F,  will  be  the  ac- 
tual range  fought. 

"  Alio,  if  the  potential  random  of  a  projectile  be 
given,  or  its  aftual  range  at  a  given  angle  of  eleva- 
tion ;  its  atlual  range  at  any  other  angle  of  elevation, 
not  greater  than  45°,  may  hence  be  known.  For  the 
potential  random  will  afTign  the  potential  range  at  any 
given  angle;  and  thence,  by  the  method  of  this  corol- 
lary, the  aftual  range  may  be  fi)ur.d. 

"  Exam.  A  fit  mufquet-buUet  fired  from  a  piece  of 
the  ftandard  dimenfions,  with  f  of  its  weight  in  good 
powder,  acquires  a  velocity  of  near  900  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond ;  that  is,  it  has  a  potential  random  of  near  8400 
yards.  It"  now  the  actual  range  of  this  ballet  at  15=" 
vvaf  fought,  we  mufl  proceed  thus  : 

"  From  the  given  potential  random  it  follows,  that 
the  potential  range  at  15°  is  4200  yards ;  the  diame- 
ter of  the  bullet  is  of  an  inch  ;  and  thence,"  as  it  is 
of  lead,  its  proper  F  is  337-5  yards,  which,  reduced 
in  the  ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  coiine  of  of  15^,  be- 
comes 331  yards.  The  quote  of  4200  i)y  this  num- 
ber is  X2.7  nearly  ;  which,  being  fought  in  the  fecond 
column,  gives  3.2  nearly  for  the  correipondlng  number 
in  the  firlt  column  ;  and  this  mutliplicd  into  331  yards 
(the  reduced  F)  makes  1059  yards  for  the  adiual  range 
fought. 

"  Exam.  II.  The  fame  bullet,  fired  with  Its  whole 
weight  III  powder,  acquires  a  velocity  of  about  21Q0 

feet 
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feet  in  a  fecond,  to  which  there  correfponds  a  potential 
random  of  about  45700  yards.  But  this  number 
greatly  exceeding  13000  yards,  it  muft  be  reduced 
by  the  method  defcribed  in  the  third  corollary  of  the 
firft  propofition,  when  it  becomes  19700  yards.  If 
now  the  adlual  range  of  this  bullet  at  15°  was  requi- 
red, we  (hall  from  hence  find,  that  the  potential  range 
at  J5°  is  9850  yards  :which,  divided  by  the  reduced 
F  of  the  laft  example,  gives  for  a  quote  2975  :  and 
thence  following  the  fteps  prefcribed  above,  the  adtuaj 
range  of  this  bullet  comes  out  1396  yards,  exceeding 
the  former  range  by  no  more  than  337  yards  ;  where- 
as the  difference  between  the  two  potential  ranges  is 
above  ten  miles.  Of  fuch  prodigious  efficacy  is  the 
refiflance  of  the  air,  which  hath  been  hitherto  treated 
as  too  infignificant  a  power  to  be  attended  to  in  laying 
down  the  theory  of  proje6tiIes  ! 

"  ScHOL.  I  mull  here  obferve,  that  as  the  denfity 
of  the  atmofphere  perpetually  varies,  increafing  anddi- 
minifliing  often  by  yg-  part,  and  fometimes  more,  in 
a  few  hours  ;  for  that  reafon  I  have  not  been  over  ri- 
gorous in  forming  thefe  rules,  but  have  confidered 
them  as  fufficiently  exatl  when  the  errors  of  the  ap- 
proximation do  not  exceed  the  inequalities  which 
would  take  place  by  a  change  of  part  in  the  den- 
fity of  the  atmofphere.  With  this  reftri£tion,  the 
rules  of  this  propofition  may  be  fafely  apphed  in  all 
poffible  cafes  of  praftice.  That  is  to  fay,  they  will 
exhibit  the  true  motions  of  all  kinds  of  Ihells  and  can- 
non fiiot,  as  far  as  450  of  elevation,  and  of  all  muf- 
feet  bullets  fired  with  their  largeft  cuftomary  charges, 
if  hot  elevated  more  than  30°.  Indeed,  if  experi- 
ments are  made  with  extraordinary  quantities  of  pow- 
der, producing  potential  randoms  greatly  furpaffing 
the  ufual  rate  ;  then  in  large  angles  fome  farther  mo- 
difications may  be  neceflary.  And  though,  as  thefe 
cafes  are  beyond  the  limits  of  all  practice,  it  may  be 
thought  unneceffary  to  confider  them ;  yet,  to  enable 
thofe  who  are  fo  difpofed  to  examine  thefe  uncommon 
cafes,  I  fhall  here  infert  a  propofition,  which  will  de- 
termine the  actual  motion  of  a  projedtile  at  43°,  how 
enormous  foever  its  original  velocity  may  be.  But  as 
this  propofition  will  rather  relate  to  fpeculative  than 
praftical  cafes,  inftead  of  fuppofinj^  the  aftual  range 
known,  thence  to  affign  the  potential  random,  I  fliall 
now  fuppofe  the  potential  random  given,  and  the  ac- 
tual range  to  be  thence  invefliigated. 

PROP.  111.  Given  the  potential  random  of  a  gi- 
ven fhell  or  bullet,  to  determine  its  aftual  range  at  45°. 

Sol.  Divide  the  given  potential  random  by  the  F 
correfponding  to  the  fhell  or  bullet  given,  and  call  the 
quotient  q,  and  let  1  be  the  difference  between  the  ta- 
bular logarithms  of  25  and  of  q,  the  logarithm  of  10 
being  fuppofed  unity  ;  then  the  actual  range  fought  is 

3.4F-j-2lF — 7^F»  where  the  double  fine  of  2IF  is 

to  be  thus  underftood  ;  that  if  q  be  lefs  than  25,  it 
mufl  be  —  2IF;  if  it  be  greater,  then  it  muft  be  -j- 
2IF.  In  this  folution,  q  may  be  any  number  not  lefs 
than  3,  nor  more  than  2500. 

"Cor.  Ci^mputingin  the  manner  here  laid  down,  we 
fhall  find  the  relation  between  the  potential  randoms, 
and  the  aftual  range  at  45°,  within  the  limits  of  this 
propofition,  to  be  as  expreffcd  in  the  following  table. 
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Potential  Random. 

3  F 


6 

ID 
20 

30 
40 

50 
100 
200 
500 
1000 
2500 


A£lual  Range  at  45«'. 
  i,S  F 


2,1 
2,6 

3.2 

3.6 
3>8 
4)0 
4>6 

5>i 
5,8 
6,4 
7,0 


Whence  it  appears,  that,  when  the  potential  ran- 
dom is  increafed  from  3F  to  2500F,  the  aftual  range 
is  only  increafed  from  if  F  to  7  F;  fo  that  an  increafe 
of  2497 F  in  the  potential  random  produces  no  great- 
er an  increafe  in  the  aftual  range  than  ffF,  which  is 
not  its  part ;  and  this  will  again  i)e  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  on  account  of  the  increafed  refiflance,  which 
takes  place  in  great  velocities.  So  extraordinary  are 
the  effefts  of  this  refillanct-,  which  we  have  been  hi- 
therto taught  to  regard  as  inconfiderable. 

"  That  the  juftnefs  of  the  approximations  laid  down 
in  the  2d  and  3d  propofitions  may  be  eafier  examined  • 
I  fhall  conclude  thefe  computations  by  inferting  a 
table  of  the  aftual  ranges  at  45°  of  a  projeftile,  which 
is  refifled  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  its  velocity. 
This  table  is  computed  by  methods  different  from  thofe 
hitherto  defcribed,  and  is  fufficiently  exact  to  ferve  as 
a  flandard  with  which  the  refult  of  our  other  rules 
may  be  compared.  And  fince  whatever  errors  occur 
in  the  application  of  the  preceding  propofitions,  they 
will  be  mofl  fenfible  at  45°  of  elevation,  it  follows, 
that  hereby  the  utmofl  Hmits  of  thofe  errors  may  be" 
affigned. 


Potential  Randoms. 


13,© 


Potential  Randoms. 
13,0  F 


40 

Of  the  dif- 
ferent pj-.rts 
and  propor- 
tions of 
guns. 


15,0 
20,0 
25,0 
30,0 
40,0 
50,0 


F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 


GUN 

Aflual  Range  at  45°. 
2,804  F 
2,937  F 
3,196  F 
3,396  F 

3=557  F 
3,809  F 
3,908  F 
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Comj  ofi- 
tion  for 
bj  afs  guns 


44 

Mr  Mul- 
ler's  propo- 
fal  for  re- 
duciriij  the 
weight  of 
puns. 


We  have  now  only  to  confider  that  part  of  prafcical 
gunnery  which  relates  to  the  proportions  of  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  cannon,  the  metal  of  which  they  are 
made,  &c. 

Formerly  the  gims  were  made  of  a  very  great  length, 
and  were  on  that  account  extremely  troublefome  and 
unmanageable.  The  error  here  was  firft  difcovered  by 
accident;  for  fome  cannon,  having  been  call  by  miflake 
two  feet  and  an  half  (horter  than  the  common  ttandard, 
were  found  to  be  equally  efficacious  in  fcrvice  with  the 
common  ones,  and  much  more  manageable.  Thisfoon 
produced  very  confiderable  alterations  in  the  form  of 
the  artillery  throughout  Europe  ;  but  in  no  country 
have  greater  improvements  in  this  refpeft  been  made 
than  in  our  own.  For  a  long  time  brafs,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  bell-metal,  was  thought  preferable  to  caft  iron 
for  making  of  cannon.  The  compofition  of  this  metal 
is  generally  kept  a  fecret  by  eacli  particular  founder. 
The  author  of  the  Ivlilitary  Diftionary  gives  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  as  the  moft  common,  viz.  To 
240  lb.  of  metal  fit  for  calling  they  put  68  lb.  of  cop- 
per, 52  lb  of  brafs,  and  12  lb.  of  tin.  To  4200  lb. 
.of  metal  fit  for  calling  the  Germans  put  3687^4  lb.  of 
copper.  204^4-  lb.  of  brafe,  and  ^O'^t  lb.  of  tin.  O- 
thersufe  100  lb.  of  copper,  6  lb.  of  brafs,  and  9  lb.  of 
tin  ;  while  fome  make  ufe  of  100  lb.  of  copper,  10  lb. 
of  brafs,  and  15  lb.  of  tin.  This  compofition  was  both 
found  to  be  very  expenfive,  and  alfo  liable  to  great  in- 
conveniences in  the  ufing.  A  few  years  ago,  there- 
fore, a  propofal  was  made  by  Mr  Muller  for  ufing  iron 
guns  of  a  lighter  conftrucHon  than  the  brafs  ones,  by 
which  he  fuppofed  that  a  very  great  faving  would  be 
made  in  the  expence  ;  and  likewife,  that  the  guns  of  the 
new  conftrudion  would  be  more  manageable,  and  even 
efficacious,  than  the  old  ones.  "  The  reduAion  of  the 
expence  (fays  Mr  Muller)  of  the  very  large  artillery  ne- 
cefiary  for  fea  and  land  Service,  is  to  be  confidered  un- 
der two  heads  :  the  one.  To  diminifh  the  weight;  and 
the  other,  Not  to  ufe  any  brafs  field-artillery,  but  only 
iron,  to  lefien  the  great  burden  of  our  fhips  of  war, 
and  to  carry  larger  calibers  than  thofe  of  other  nations 
of  the  fame  rate.  If  the  weights  of  our  guns  are  di- 
minifhed,  they  will  require  fewer  hands  to  manage 
them,  and  of  confcquence  a  fmaller  number  will  be  ex- 
pofed  to  danger  at  a  time  :  and  if  we  carry  larger  ca- 
libers, our  rates  will  be  a  match  for  larger  fiiips. 

"  The  advantage  of  ufing  iron  guns  in  the  field  in- 
ftead  of  brafs,  will  be  that  the  expences  are  lelfened  in 
proportion  to  the  coil  of  brafs  to  that  of  iron,  which 
is  as  8  to  I. 

"  The  only  objeftion  againft  iron  is,  Its  pretended 
brittlenefs :  but  as  we  aboand  In  iron  that  Is  ftronger 
and  tougher  than  any  brafs,  this  obje6lIon  Is  Invalid. 
This  I  can  alFert ;  having  feen  fome  that  cannot  be 
broken  by  any  force,  and  will  flatten  like  hammered 
iron  :  if  then  we  ufe  fuch  iron,  there  can  be  no  danger 
©f  the  guns  burlling  In  the  mofl  fevere  afllon. 
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"  Though  brafs  guns  are  not  liable  to  burft,  yet  Prad! 
they  are  fooner  rendered  unfervlceable  in  aftlon  than 
Iron.  For  by  the  fofthefs  of  the  metal,  the  vent  wi- 
dens fo  foon,  and  they  are  fo  liable  to  bend  at  the 
muzzle,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  lire  them  ;  as 
we  found  by  experience  at  Belleifle,  and  where  we 
were  obliged  to  take  guns  from  the  Ihips  to  finilh  the 
fiege. 

*'  Thefe  being  undeniable  fadts,  no  pofiible  reafon 
can  be  afllgned  againft  ufing  Iron  guns  in  both  fea  and 
land  fervlce,  and  thereby  lelfen  the  expences  of  ar- 
tillery fo  confiderably  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
tables. 

Lengths  and  Weights  of  Iron  Ship-Guns. 
Old  Pieces.  New  PitCES. 


Calib. 

Lengtli. 

Weight 

Call'.'. 

Length. 

Wcijiht. 

3 

Ftln. 

4  6 

7    I  7 

3 

Ft.  In 

3  6 

3    3  0 

4 

6  0 

12  213 

6 

4  4 

720 

6 

7  0 

17    I  14 

9 

5  0 

II    I  0 

9 

7  0 

23    2  2 

I  2 

5  6 

15    0  0 

12 

9  0 

32    3  3 

18 

6  4 

22    2  0 

18 

9  0 

41    I  8 

24 

7  0 

30    0  0 

24 

9  0 

48    0  0 

32 

7  6 

40    0  0 

32 

9  6 

53    3  23 

42 

8  4 

5220 

_42_ 

10  0 

55    J  12 

48 

8  6 

60    0  0 

"  Guns  of  this  conftruftion  appear  fufficiently  ftrong 
from  the  proof  of  two  three-pounders  made  for  Lord 
Egmont,  and  they  even  may  be  made  lighter  and  of 
equal  fervlce. 

Length  and  Weight  of  Battering  Pieces. 


Old  Brass. 


New  Iron. 


Caiib. 

Length. 

Welpjht. 

6 

Ft.  In. 

8  0 

19     I  0 

9 

9  0 

2500 

12 

9  0 

2900 

18 

9  6 

48     0  0 
51  00 

24 

9  6 

32 

10  0 

55    2  0 

Cahb. 

Length. 

Weight. 

6 

Ft.  In. 
6  I 

910 

9 

7  0 

14     0  0 

1 2 

7  8 

18     D  O 

18 

9  0 

29      I  0 

24 

9  8 

37    3  0 

32 

9  0 

42    0  0 

Total  227. 


Total  151. 
Di£  72. 

"  That  thefe  guns  are  fufficiently  ftrong,  is  evident 
from  the  former  trial;  befides,  there  are  feveral  32- 
pounders  of  the  fame  dimenfions  and  weight  now  exift- 
ing  and  ferviceabk ;  though  caft  in  king  Charles  II. 's 
time. 

N.  B. 


28366  pounds 

127.8  tons 
2044.8  pounds 


a.m.  G  U  N  N 

ice.      N-  B  Thefe  battering  pieces  may  ferve  in  garri- 
fons. 

*♦  It  appears  from  thefe  tables,  that  no  proportion 
has  beenobferved  in  any  guns  hitherto  made,  in  refpecl 
to  their  length  or  weight,  but  merely  by  guefs. 

So7ne  Examples  to  Jhoiv  ivhat  may  be  faved  by  this 
Scheme. 

The  old  Royal  George  carried  1 00  brafs  guns,  which 

weighed  together  218.2  tons ;  the  ton  cofts  1 30  pounds, 

workmanfliip  included. 

The  expence  of  thefe  guns  is  then 

A  fet  of  iron  guns  of  the  fame 

number  and  calibers,  according 

to  my  conftruftion,  weighs 

The  ton  coll  16  pounds,  and  the 

whole  fet       -        -  - 

The  Royal  George  carries  then 

90.4  cons  more  than  is  neceflary, 

and  the  difference  between  the 

expence  is  -         -  2632 1.2  pounds 

That  is,  12.5  times  more  than  the  new  iron  fet  cotts: 

or  I  2  fhips  of  the  fame  rate  may  be  fitted  out  at 

lefs  charge, 

.  .     c  ^     \  Old  1  iron  euns  for  a 
A  fet  of  the 

The  difference  between  the  weight 

of  the  old  and  new  is  -  76.6  tons 

The  difference  between  the  expence 

is  then  -  -        _     1225.6  pounds 

A  fet  of  brafs  battering  pieces  weighs  1 1.36  tons 
A  ton  cofts  130  pounds,  and  the  fet  1476.8  pounds 
A  fet  of  the  nev/  weighs  -         7-55  tons 

The  ton  cofts  16  pounds,  and  the  fet  T17.8  pounds 
That  is,  the  old  fet  cofts  11  times,  and  632  over, 
more  than  the  new  fet ;  or  1 1  fets  of  the  new  could 
be  made  at  lefs  expence  than  one  of  the  old. 
"  This  table  ftiows  what  may  be  faved  in  the  navy ; 
and  if  we  add  lliofe  on  board  floops,  the  difi^erent  gar- 
rifons,  and  the  field  train,  with  the  great  expence  of 
their  carriage  in  the  fitld,  it  may  be  found  pretty  near 
as  much  more. 


1  iron  guns  for  a  C  204.4  ? 
•  \  firft-rate  weighs  \  127.8  > 


tons 


N  um 
of 
Guns 

ol 
Oid. 

Weight 

of 
New 

DifTe 

Num 
of 
Sh  ps 

Total 
Difference 

100 

4367 

3 

2556 

0 

1811 

3 

5 

9058 

0 

90 

3537 

3 

2001 

0 

1536 

3 

9 

13827 

3- 

80 

3108 

1827 

0 

1287 

3 

7 

9014 

I 

74^ 

109 1 

1840 

2 

I  250 

2 

32 

40016 

0 

70 

2997 

1796 

2 

I  200 

2 

10 

1.2005 

0 

64 

2543 

3 

1305 

0 

1258 

2 

23 

28485 

2 

60 

2177 

3 

1  18? 

0 

972 

3 

30 

29782 

2 

50 

1881 

I 

1035 

0 

846 

I 

'9 

16078 

3 

44 

'365 

2 

705 

0 

660 

2 

8 

5284 

0 

40 

1234 

2 

312 

2 

922 

0 

9 

8298 

0 

36 

96^ 

3' 

450 

0 

513 

3 

7 

3596 

I 

32 

956 

1 

2 

435 

0 

521 

2 

28 

14602 

0 

28 

593 

2  1 

285 

0 

308 

2 

23 

7095 

1 

24 

531 

255 

0 

276 

3 

12 

3321 

0 

20  1 

4,M 

2 ' 

191 

I 

230 

1 

15 

3453 

X 

Diffe 

Expenccs  of  the 


ericc  between  the  weijarhts  -  20,^918  3 
Brafs  ^ui!s  of  two  firft  rates  203918  15 
Iron  ditto         -         -  431^9  5 

Wc  get       L.  257028  o 
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This  and  other  propofals  for  reducing  the  weight  PracStice. 
and  expence  of  giins  have  been  greatly  attended  to  of  * 
late ;  and  the  Carron-company  in  Scotland  have  hot 
only  greatly  impioved  thofe  of  the  old  conftrudion, 
but  a  gun  of  a  new  confl:ru£t;ion  hath  been  invented 
by  Mr  Charles  Gafcoigne  diredlor  of  that  work,  which  pj,jg 
promifes  to  be  of  more  effeftual  fervice  than  any  hi-  CCXXV. 

therto  made  ufe  of.  Fig.  6.  reprefents  the  form  43 

and  proportions  of  the  guns  made  at  Carron,  ^"d^^^P"^^ 
which  ferve  for  thofe  of  all  fizes,  from  f  pounders    ^jj^  ^^^j^j 
and  upwards.    The  proportions  are  meafured  by  the  made  at 
diameters  of  the  caKber,  or  bore  of  the  gun,  divided  Carroa. 
into  16  equal  parts,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
cannon. 

AB,  the  length  of  the  cannon. 
AE,  the  firft  reinforce. 
EF,  the  fecond  reinforce. 
FB,  the  chafe. 
HB,  the  muzzle. 
Ao,  the  cafcabel,  or  pomiglloii. 

AC,  the  breech. 
CD,  the  vent-field. 
FI,  the  chafe- girdle, 
rj,  the  bafe-ring  and  ogee. 
t,  the  vent-aftragal  and  fillets. 
pq,  the  firft  relnforce-ring  and  ogee. 
Vlv,  the  fecond  reinforce  ring  and  ogee. 
X,  the  chafe-aftragal  and  fillets. 
2,  the  muzzle- aftragal  and  fillets. 
«,  the  muzzle  mouldings. 
m,  the  fwelling  of  the  muzzle. 
At,  the  breech  mouldings. 
TT,  the  trunnions. 

The  dotted  lines  along  the  middle  of  the  piece  fhow 
the  dimenfions  of  the  caliber,  and  the  dotted  circle 
fhows  the  fize  of  the  ball.  Fig.  7.  ftiows  a  cohorn 
made  alfo  at  Carron,  and  which  may  be  meafured  by 
the  fame  fcale.  ,  _  44 

As  the  breech  of  the  cannon  receives  an  equal  im- tJf'- a:  d  de* 
pulfe  with  the  bullet  from  the  aftion  of  the  inflamed ''=f'P.^io^^°f 
gunpowder,  it  thence  follows,  that  at  the  moment  the 
bullet  flies  off,  the  piece  itfelf  pufties  backward  with 
very  great  force.  This  is  called  the  recoil  of  the  can- 
non ;  and  if  the  piece  is  not  of  a  very  confiderable 
weight,  it  would  fly  upwards,  or  to  a  fide,  with  ex- 
treme violence.  If  again  it  was  firmly  fattened  down, 
fo  that  it  could  not  move  in  the  leaft,  it  would  be  very 
apt  to  burft,  on  account  of  the  extreme  violence  with 
which  the  powder  would  then  ad  upon  it.  For  this 
reafon  it  hath  been  found  neceffary  to  allow  the  recoil 
to  take  place,  and  conftquently  all  large  pieces  of 
artillery  are  mounted  upon  carriages  with  wheels, 
which  allow  them  to  recoil  freely ;  and  thus  they  may 
be  fired  without  any  danger.  There  are  feveral  forts  * 
of  carriages  for  ordnance,  vi^.  baftard  carriages,  with 
low  wheels  and  high  wheels ;  fea-carriages,  made  in 
imitation  of  thofe  for  fhip-guns  ;  and  carriages  for 
field-pieces,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds.  The  car- 
riages maft  be  proportioned  to  the  pieces  mounted  on 
them.  The  ordinary  proportion  is  for  the  carriage  to 
have  once  and  a  halt  the  length  of  the  gun,  the  wheels 
to  be  half  the  length  of  the  piece  in  height.  Four 
times  the  diameter  or  caliber  gives  the  depth  of  the 
planks  in  the  fore  end  ;  in  the  middle  34* 

E  e  2  Fig» 
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45  , 
Dcfcription 
of  the  car- 
ronade. 


Fig.  8.  Hiows  Mr  Gafcoigne's  newly-invented  or 
rather  improved  gun  called  a  carronac/e* ;  and  which, 
in  June  1779,  was  by  the  king  and  council  inftituted 
a  llandard  i>avy-gun,  and  lo  of  them  appointed  to  be 
added  to  each  fhip  of  war,  from  a  firft  rate  to  a  floop. 
•  See  Car-  Of  this  gun  the  Carron  company  have  publifhed  the 
tonadt.       following  account. 

*'  The  carronade  is  made  fo  (hort,  that  it  is  worked 
with  its  carriage  in  the  fhip's  port ;  the  trunnions  ly- 
ing immediately  over  the  fill  of  the  port  :  it  is  cor- 
re&ly  bored ;  and  the  (hot  being  perfeftly  round,  fills 
the  caliber  with  fuch  exaAnefs,  that  the  leaft  poflible 
of  the  impulfe  of  the  powder  efcapes,  upon  explofion, 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  fhot ;  which  lail  alfo  is 
thereby  more  truly  direfted  in  its  flight.  The  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  is  a  hemifphere,  to  which  the  end  of 
the  cartridge  is  not  liable  to  ftick,  and  in  which  the 
fmalleft  charge  of  powder  envelopes  the  (hot,  exhauft- 
ing  nearly  the  whole  of  its  impelling  force  upon  it : 
the  trunnions  are  placed  fo  as  to  leffcn  the  recoil,  and 
that  the  gun  cannot  reft  againft  the  fides  of  the  car- 
riage, and  is  balanced  with  the  utmoft  facility.  There 
are  views  caft  upon  the  vent  and  muzzle,  to  point  the 
gun  quickly  to  an  obje£l  at  250  and  500  yards  di- 
llance.  There  is  an  handle  A  fixed  upon  the  pommel- 
end  of  the  gun,  by  which  it  is  horizontally  ranged 
and  pointed  ;  and  there  is  a  ring  caft  upon  the  caf- 
cabtl,  through  which  the  breechin  rope  is  reeved,  the 
only  rope  ufed  about  thefe  guns. 

*'  The  carronade  is  mounted  upon  a  carriage  B,  with 
a  perfeftly  fmooth  bottom  of  ftrong  plank,  without 
trucks  ;  inftead  of  which  there  is  fixed  on  the  bottom 
of  the  carriage,  perpendicular  from  the  trunnions,  a 
gudgeon  C  of  proper  ftrength,  with  an  iron  wafher 
D  and  pin  E  at  the  lower  end  thereof.  This  gudgeon 
is  let  into  a  correfponding  groove  F,  cut  in  a  fecond 
carriage  G,  called  a  Jlidc- carriage ;  the  wafher  fup- 
ported  by  the  pin  over  reaching  the  under -edges  of 
the  groove  H.  This  Aide-carriage  is  made  with  a 
fmooth  upper  furface,  upon  which  the  gun-carriage 
is  moved,  and  by  the  gudgeon  always  kept  in  its  right 
ftation  to  the  port ;  the  groove  in  the  flide-carriage 
being  of  a  fufficient  length  to  allow  the  gun  to  recoil 
and  be  loaded  within  board.  The  flide-carriage,  the 
groove  included,  is  equally  broad  with  the  fore-part  of 
the  gun-carriage,  and  about  four  times  the  length  ; 
the  fore-part  of  the  flide-carriage  is  fixed  by  hinge- 
bolts  I,  to  the  quick-work  of  the  flrip  below  the  port, 
the  end  lying  over  the  fill,  clofe  to  the  outfide  plank, 
and  the  groove  reaching  to  the  fore  end ;  the  gudgeon 
of  the  gun-carriage,  and  confequently  the  trunnions  of 
the  gun,  are  over  the  fill  of  the  port  when  the  gun 
is  run  out ;  and  the  port  is  made  of  fuch  breadth, 
with  its  fides  bevelled  off  within  board,  that  the  gun 
and  caniage  may  range  from  bow  to  quarter.  The 
flide-carriage  is  Supported  from  the  deck  at  the  hinder 
end,  by  a  wedge  K,  or  ftep-ftool;  which  being  altered 
at  pleafure,  and  the  fore-end  turning  upon  the  hinge- 
holts,  the  carriage  can  be  conftantly  kept  upon  an 
horizontal  plane,  for  the  more  eafy  and  quick  working 
of  the  gun  when  the  fhip  lies  along. 

"  The  gun  and  carliages  being  in  their  places,  the 
breechin  rope,  which  muft  be  ftrong  and  limber,  is 
reeved  through  the  ring  en  the  breech,  then  led  thro' 
Bn  cyc-bok  drove  downwards,  the  eye  ftanding  up- 


right upon  the  upper  edge  of  each  cheek  of  the  gun-  Pradlica 
carriage;  from  thefe  eye-bolts  the  ends  of  the  breechin  ""ir^ 
rope  are  feized  down  as  ufual  to  an  eye  bolt  driven 
into  the  quick -work  on  each  fide,  in  a  line  with  the 
lower  furface  of  the  flide-carriage. 

"  The  gun  being  mounted  and  ready  for  aftlon,  is 
loaded  with  -r\th  part  of  the  weight  of  its  ball  in  fer- 
vice  charge  of  powder  put  into  a  woollen  cartridge, 
and  the  end  tied  up  with  a  worfted  yarn,  and  placed 
next  to  the  fhot;  and  with  a  fingle  ball,  well  rammed 
home  upon  the  powder,  without  a  wadding  betweea 
them :  the  gun  being  then  run  out  in  the  port,  is 
ranged  and  elevated  with  great  facihty,  by  means  of 
the  handle  on  the  pommel ;  and,  by  the  views,  very 
quickly  pointed. — Upon  difcharge,  the  gun  attempts 
to  kick  upwards,  which  being  prevented  by  the  wafher 
of  the  gudgeon  bearing  hard  againft  the  under  pari  of 
the  flide-carriage,  the  recoil  takes  place  ;  and  the 
gudgeon  fliding  backwards  in  the  groove  (the  waflier 
ftill  bearing  againft  an  iron  plate  on  the  under  edge 
of  the  groove),  till  the  gun  is  brought  up  by  the 
breechin  rope,  as  much  re-a£tion  fuccteds  as  flackens 
the  rope,  fo  that  the  gun  and  carriage  may  be  in- 
flantly  turned  fore  and  aft  by  the  handle,  and  loaded 
again. 

"  This  gun  has  many  Angular  advantages  over  the 
others  of  light  conftruftion. — It  is  fo  extremely  light, 
that  the  fmalleft  flrips  can  carry  almoft  any  weight  of 
fhot  (the  I  2-pounder  weighing  under  500  wt.  and  the 
other  calibers  in  proportion),  and  that  without  being 
attended  with  the  inconveniences  imputed  generally  to 
light  guns,  fince  it  cannot  injure  its  carriage,  or  jump 
out  of  its  ftation  in  the  port  upon  recoil  ;  and  it  will 
never  heat. 

"  It  can  be  eafily  managed  and  worked  of  all  cali- 
bers, from  tlie  12  pounders  downwards  with  two  hands, 
and  the  1 8  and  24-pounders  with  three  hands.  It 
may  be  readily  ranged,  pointed,  and  difcharged,  twice 
in  three  minutes,  which  doubles  the  ftrength  of  tlie 
fhip  againft  an  enemy  of  equal  force.  It  is  wrought 
upon  an  horizontal  plane  to  windward  or  to  leeward 
how  much  foever  the  fhip  lies  along  under  a  prcfTure 
of  fail ;  and  therefore,  befides  being  hampered  with 
no  tackles  or  other  ropes,  except  the  breeclxin  rope,  it 
may  be  worked  with  as  much  eafe  and  expedition  in 
chace  or  in  a  gale  of  wind  as  in  lying  to  for  adlion. 
—  It  can  be  ranged  from  bow  to  quarter,  fo  as  to 
bring  a  broadfide  to  bear  in  a  circuit  of  above  10 
points  of  the  compafs  on  each  fide.  —  It  is  no  more  ex- 
penfive  in  ammunition  than  the  old  guns  of  two-thirds 
lefs  weight  of  fhot ;  and  it  requires  very  few  hands 
above  the  complement  neceffary  for  navigating  mer- 
chant-fhips  ;  and  increafes  the  ftrength  of  privateers 
crews,  by  expofing  few  hands  at  the  guns,  and  aug- 
menting the  number  at  frnall  arms. 

"  Though  the  carronade  cannot,  ftri6^1y  fpeaking, 
throw  its  fhot  to  an  equal  diftance  with  a  longer  gun; 
yet,  from  the  fitnefs  of  the  fhot  to  its  cylinder,  the 
powers  of  this  gun  will  greatly  furpafs  the  expefta- 
tions  of  fuch  as  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
effefts  of  the  elaftic  force  of  fired  powder,  fince,  with 
^Vt''  part  of  the  weight  of  its  ball,  at  very  fmall  ele- 
vations, it  will  range  its  fhot  to  triple  the  diftance  at 
which  fliips  generally  engage,  with  fufficient  velocity 
for  the  greatcft  execution,  and  with  all  the  accuracy  in 

its 
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its  diredlion  that  can  be  attained  from  guns  of  greater 
lengths. 

"  There  have  been  two  feeming  difadvantages  im- 
puted to  this  gun,  which  it  does  not  merit,  viz.  the 
nicety  of  fitting  the  fhoc  to  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and 
its  incapacity  to  hold  more  than  two  (hot  at  one 
charge.  But  as  feamen  have  few  opportunities  of 
confirming  themfelves  in  jufl  opinions  by  experiments 
made  on  fliore,  and  cannot,  in  that  cafe,  be  fully 
converfant  with  the  fubjcA ;  the  following  loofe 
hints  may  not  be  inept  towards  removing  thefe  ob- 
jeftions. 

"  It  Is  an  axiom  in  projedliles.  That  a  fhot  cannot  be 
impelled  from  a  gun  to  any  di fiance  in  a  direftlon  truly 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  of  the  piece,  or  what 
is  commonly  called/)<)/«/-Z'7(7nZ',  arlfing  from  feveral  well- 
known  caufes :  for,  however  juft  may  be  the  cylinder, 
and  however  perfeft  and  fmooth  may  be  the  fphere  of 
its  correfpondin?  (hot,  and  admitting  that  the  Im- 
pulfe  of  the  powder  afts  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  (hot,  and  alfo  that  the  (hot  confequently  leaves 
the  piece  in  a  direclion  parallel  to  the  axis  of  its  cylinder  ; 
yet  is  the  (hot  no  fooner  difcharged,  but  it  becomes 
more  or  lefs  inflefted  by  hs  gravity,  and  deflefted, 
according  to  Its  velocity,  by  the  reftjlance  of  the  air 
and  luind. 

Thefe  irregularities  are  of  Httle  Importance  in  clofe 
fea-fights,  and,  being  the  efiFeft  of  natural  caufes,  are 
common  to  all.  Befides  thefe,  the  deviation  of  a  (hot 
from  Its  true  direftion,  is  further  augmented  by  the 
windage  between  the  cylinder  and  its  fhot  ;  but  the 
greateft  uncertainty  In  the  flight  of  a  fhot,  making  al- 
lowance for  the  adlon  of  Its  gravity,  and  the  air's  re- 
fiflance,  fprings  from  the  defefts  of  the  fhot  itfelf. 
Round-fhot  for  fhlp-guns  are  feldom  nicely  examined; 
and,  unlefs  they  are  c^AfoM and  truly  globular,  and  free 
of  all  hollows,  roughnefs,  and  other  outfide  blemifhe8,and 
well  fitted  to  the  gun,  It  cannot  even  be  difcharged  in 
the  direSion  of  the  axis  of  the  piece  ;  to  the  dlfappolnt- 
ment  of  thofe  that  ufe  fuch,  and  to  the  difcredit  of  the 
gun-founder,  however  juftly  the  piece  is  viewed,  or  dif- 
parted  ;  but,  being  Impelled  againft  the  furface  of  the 
cylinder,  bounds  and  rebounds  from  fide  to  fide,  ac- 
quires a  rotatory  motion,  and  when  cafl  hollow  withal, 
and  breaking  within  the  cylinder  before  difcharge, 
(which  fometlmcs  happens,  efpecially  with  double 
charges),  never  fails  to  Injure;  and,  when  often  repeat- 
ed, may  at  laft  burft  the  very  beft  guns.  —  Round- 
fhot  fhould  not  be  taken  on  board  a  fhip,  without  be- 
ing examined  as  to  its  fhape  and  furface,  gaged  for  Its 

I  ft  fhot  firuck  I  foot  7  inches  below  the  horizontal  line, 
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fize  to  the  caliber  of  the  gun,  and  weighed  that  it  be 
not  above  or  below  the  Itandard  more  than  half  an  ' 
ounce  In  the  pound  of  Its  refpedllve  cahber:  good  fliot 
then,  being  of  the  fame  importance  to  all  guns,  removes 
the  firft  objeftion. 

"  If  the  direftion  of  the  flight  of  a  fliot  to  its  obje£l 
is  affe61:ed  by  fo  many  feeming  trivial  caufes,  how  much 
more  uncertain  muft  It  be,  when  two  or  more  fhot  are 
difcharged  together  from  one  gun  ?  for  the  fhot  next 
the  powder  being  impelled  with  more  celerity  than  that 
immediately  before  It,  ftrlkes  againft  it  after  difcharge, 
and  fometimes  fhivers  itfelf  to  pieces,  and  never  fails 
to  change  obliquely  the  diredtlon  of  both  ;  and  this 
happens  with  round  and  double-headed,  &c.  and  all 
double  charges ;  and  which,  from  their  various  figures, 
cannot  reach  an  objeft  at  the  fame  elevations  with  the 
round  fliot  ;  efpecially  when  thefe  other  fhots  are  of 
greater  weight  than  the  round,  which  Is  often  the  cafe. 
However  frightful  a  broadfide  with  double  charges 
may  appear  at  fea,  more  confufion  is  created  by  them, 
and  more  time  loft,  nviihin  board,  by  the  ftrain  and  ex- 
ceflive  recoil,  than  real  damage  done  without  board 
by  the  additional  charge  :  for  upon  a  trial  on  fhore, 
where  the  effcA  can  be  traced,  it  will  be  found,  that, 
at  100  yards  diftance,  more  fliot  will  take  place  with- 
in a  fmall  compafs  by  fingle  than  by  double  charges  ; 
and  the  charges  will  be  oftener  repeated  in  a  given  time, 
without  heating  the  gun  :  and  thefe  fafts  being  efta- 
bhflied,  remove  alfo  the  fecond  obje^llon.'' 

The  following  account  of  the  proof  of  one  of  thefe 
guns  will  perhaps  ferve  to  give  a  more  adequate  Idea  of 
the  great  ufefuinefs  of  them,  than  any  defcrlptlon  : 

"  On  Monday,  061.  4.  1779?  there  was  an  experi- 
ment made  at  Carron,  before  the  earl  of  Dunmore, 
&c.  &c.  withja  68  pounder  carronade,  nearly  of  the 
weight  of  a  Britifh  navy  12-pounder  gun,  and  charged 

with  the  fame  quantity  {viz.  61b.)  of  powder.-  The 

carronade  was  mounted,  on  its  proper  carriages.  Into  a 
port  of  the  dimenfions  of  a  74  gun  flu'p's  lower-deck 
port  ;  was  pointed  without  elevation,  at  a  centre  of 
eight  inches  diameter,  marked  on  a  bulk's  head  of  the 
thicknefs  of  two  feet  five  inches  folid  wood,  at  1 63 
yards  diftance  ;  behind  which,  at  168  yards,  there  was 
another  bulk's  head  of  two  feet  four  inches  thick  ;  and 
behind  that  again,  at  170  yards  diftance,  a  bank  of 
earth.  The  fliot  pierced  the  bulk's  heads  each  time, 
and  was  buried  from  three  to  four  feet  into  the  bank, 
and  the  fplinters  were  thrown  about  to  a  confiderable 
diilance  on  all  fides. 
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2d  ditto  ditto  2  feet  ditto, 
3d  do.    do.    through  the  horizontal  line 

ditto   . 

ditto   

2  Inches  below  — — — 


4th  do. 
5th  do. 
6th  do. 
7th  do. 
8th  do. 
9th  do. 
lOth  do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


touched  the  lower  part  of  ditto 
2  inches  below    — 

2  feet  below       -— —  - — 

3  inches  below  — 


"  The  Carronade  was  laid  each  time  by  the  views 
without  an  inftrument  ;  and  the  fliot  were  all  to  the 
left  of  the  mark,  owing  to  a  fmall  error  in  difparting 
the  views ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fhot,  made  one 


and  5  feet    from  the  mark. 

—  ditto,  and  2  ditto    from  ditto. 

and  3  do.   4  Inches  from  do. 

—  do.      and  2  do.   4  ditto  from  do. 

—  do.  2  do.  10  do.  from  do. 

—  do.  — —  10  do.  from  do. 
do.          ,  -  ■    ■.    7  do.  from  do. 

—  do.    10  do.  from  do. 

—  do.  1  foot  9  do.  from  do. 

—  do.   3  do.  from  do, 

frafture,  as  did  alfo  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth,  andi 
the  fixth  and  eighth  ftruck  the  fame  fpot. 

"  The  Carronade  w.^s  eafily  worked  with  four  men,, 
and  may  be  readily  worked  and  difcharged  on  board  a 

Ihip' 
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fliip  twice  a-miirute  with  fix  men. — With  fix  pound 
weight  of  powder  the  fhot  was  impelled  with  a  .velocity 
of  1400  feet  a  fecond." 

We  have  already  feen  of  how  much  confequence 
rifle-barrels  are  in  order  to  bring  the  art  of  gunnery 
to  pevfeAion  ;  as  they  enlarge  the  fpace  in  which  the 
ball  will  fly  without  any  lateral  defiedlion  to  three  or 
four  times  its  ufual  quantity.  This  improvement,  how- 
ever, till  very  lately,  only  took  place  in  mulltet-barrels. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1774,  Dr  Lind,  and 
Captain  Alexander  Blair  of  the  69th  regiment  of  foot, 
invented  a  fpecies  of  rifled  field-pieces.  They  are 
made  of  cafl  iron;  and  are  not  bored  like  the  common 
pieces,  but  have  the  rifles  moulded  on  the  core,  after 
which  they  are  cleaned  out  and  finiflied  with  proper  in- 
ftruments. 

Guns  of  this  conflruftlon,  which  are  intended  for 
the  field,  ought  never  to  be  made  to  carry  a  ball  of    its  fillet 


Bafe-ring  -  - 

Ogee  next  the  bafe-ring  d 
The  aflragal  or  half-round 
Its  fillet  -  ... 

Total  allragal  and  fillets  at  the  ventfield  e 
Firft  reinforce  ring  B 
Second  reinforce  ring  C 
Its  ogee 
Its  aflragal 
And  its  fillet 

The  muzzle  aflragal,  and  fillet  a 
Breadth  of  the  fillet  at  the  bafe  ring 
Diftance  of  the  fillet  at  the  button  from  the 
fillet  at  the  bafe-ring 

Breadth  of  the  fillet  at  the  button 
Diameter  of  the  fillet  at  the  button 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  the  button  from 


Diameter  of  the  button  E 
Diameter  of  its  neck 


above  one  or  two  pounds  weight  at  moft;  a  leaden  bul- 
let of  that  weight  being  fufficient  to  deilroy  either  man 
or  horfe. — A  pound-gun,  of  this  conflruction,  of  good 
metal,  fuch  as  is  now  made  by  the  Carron  company, 
need  not  weigh  above  an  hundred  pounds  weight, 
and  its  carriage  about  another  hundred.  It  can, 
therefore,  be  eafily  tranfported  from  place  to  place, 
by  a  few  men  ;  and  a  couple  of  good  horfes  may 
tranfport  frx  of  thefe  guns  and  their  carriages,  if  put 
into  a  cart. 

But,  for  making  experiments,  in  order  to  determine 
the  refinance  which  bodies  moving  with  great  veloci- 
ties meet  with  from  the  air,  a  circumftance  to  which 
thefe  guns  are  particularly  well  adapted,  or  for  annoy- 
ing an  enemy's  fappers  that*  are  carrying  on  their  ap- 
proaches towards  a  befieged  place,  a  larger  caliber  may- 
be ufed. 

The  length  of  the  gun  being  divided  into  feven  equal    ^  ^^^^    ^^  ^^       ^^^^  ^   _ 

parts,  the  length  of  the  firft  reinforce  AB  is  two  of    j^jlJi^eTor  fowling- prece'Ts'  found 'to"  pu 
thefe  parts ;  the  fecond  BC,  one  and  \  ^  of  the  diameter         touch- hole  is  placed  at  fome  little  di 
of  the  caliber  ;  the  chafe  CD,  four  wanting  \{-  of  the 
diameter  of  the  caliber. 

The  diftance  from  the  hind-part  of  the  bafe-ring  A 
to  the  beginning  of  the  bore,  is  one  caliber  and 
a  caliber.  The  trunnions  TT  are  each  a  caliber  in 
breadth,  and  the  fame  in  length  ;  thcif  centres  are  pla- 
ced three-fevenths  of  the  gun's  length  from  the  hind 
part  of  the  hafe-ring,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  axis  of 
the  trunnions  paffes  through  the  centre  line  of  the  bore, 
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which  prevents  the  gun  from  kicking,  and  breaking  its    [^J^igg      the  C 


The  vent  fhould  be  placed  about  half  an  inch  front 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  or  bore,  that  the  cartridge 
may  be  pricked,  left  fome  of  the  bottoms  of  the  car- 
tridges fhould  be  left  in  when  the  gun  is  fponged,  a 
circumftance  which  might  retard  the  firing  till  the  fhot 
be  again  drawn  (which  is  no  eafy  matter),  and  the  gun 
be  cleaned  out.  From  fome  experiments  of  colonel 
Defaguliers  and  Mr  Muller,  it  has  been  imagined,  that 
the  powder  never  has  fo  ftrong  an  effeft  as  when  it  is 
fired  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore  ;  yet  it  is  found, 
by  the  experiments  of  Count  de  la  Lippe,  to  have  the 
greateft  effect  when  fired  near  to  the  middle  of  the 
charge.  This  he  proved  by  firing  it  with  tubes,  intro- 
duced at  a  vent  bored  through  the  button  and  breech 
of  the  gun,  of  different  lengths,  fo  as  to  reach  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  powder.     In  the  fame  manner,  a 

ufli  more  when 
placed  at  fome  little  diftance  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bore  ;  which  arifes  from  nothing  but 
the  powder's  a6ting  with  more  force,  by  being  in- 
flamed to  greater  advantage  ;  confequently,  in  this  cafe, 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder  will  have  a  greater  effe6t, 
than  when  the  touch  hole  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bore,  which  may  be  of  foxne  ufe  in  hufbanding  the 
powder. 

The  above  dimenfions  are  taken  from  fome  elegant 
pound  guns,  which  were  made  for  the  prince  of  A- 


carriage.  The  length  of  the  cafcable  is  one  caliber 
and  If  of  a  caliber. 

The  caliber  of  the  gun  being  divided  into  16  equal 
parts  ; 

The  thicknefs  of  metal  at  the  bafe-ring  A  from 
the  boi-e,  is  -  -  '  8,5 

At  the  end  of  the  firft  reinforce  ring  B  i  7 

At  the  fame  place,  for  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  reinforce  -  -  '7 

At  the  end  of  the  fecond  reinforce  C  15 
At  the  fame  place,  for  the  beginning  of  the 
chafe  c  -         .     -  -  I3»75 

At  the  end  of  the  chafe  or  muzzle,  the  mould- 
ings a  D  excluded  -  9 
At  the  fwelling  of  the  muzzle  b  -  12 
At  the  muzzle-fillet  c                    -  9,5 
At  the  extreme  moulding  D            -  8 


arron  company. 
The  rifles  make  one  fpiral  turn  in  the  length  of  the 
bore  ;  but  go  no  nearer  to  the  breech,  in  their  full 
fize,  than  two  calibers  ;  and  then  terminate  with  a 
gentle  flope  in  half  a  c  aliber  more,  fo  as  not  to  prevent 
the  cartridge  with  the  powder  from  being  eafily  fent 
home  to  the  bottom  of  the  gun,  which  would  otherwife 
conftantly  happen  with  the  flannel  cartridges,  and  even 
fometimes  with  paper  ones,  if  not  made  to  enter  very 
loofely.  The  fliape  of  the  rifles  is  femicircular,  their 
breadth  being  equal  to  the  diameter,  which  is  of  a 
caliber,  and  \htir  depth  equal  to  the  femidiameter,  or 
T  |-  of  a  caliber. 

The  bullets,  fig.  10.  are  of  lead,  having  fix  knobs 
caft  on  them  to  fit  the  rifles  of  the  gun.  Being  thus 
made  of  foft  metal,  they  do  not  injure  the  rifles  ;  and 
may  alfo  fave  an  army  the  trouble  of  carrying  a  great 
quantity  of  fliot  about  with  them,  fince  a  fupply  of 

lead 
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aiftice.  lead  may  be  had  in  mod  countries  from  roofs,  &c. 
which  can  be  cad  into  balls  as  occafion  requires.  Lead 
likewife  being  of  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  call-iron, 
flies  to  a  much  greater  diftance. 

Rifled  ordnance  of  any  caliber  might  be  made  to 
carry  iron  fhot,  for  battering  or  for  other  purpofes  ; 
provided  holes,  that  are  a  little  wider  at  their  bottoms 
than  at  their  upper  parts,  be  call  in  a  zone  round  the 
ball,  for  receiving  afterwards  leaden  knobs  to  fit  the 
rifles  of  the  cannon  ;  by  which  means,  the  iron  fiiot 
will  have  its  intended  line  of  direction  preferved,  with- 
out injuring  the  rifles  more  than  if  the  whole  ball  was 
of  lead,  the  rotatory  motion  round  its  axis,  in  the  line 
of  its  direction  (which  corrects  the  aberration)  being 
communicated  to  it  by  the  leaden  knobs,  following  the 
fpiral  turn  of  the  rifles  in  itn  progrefs  out  of  the  gun. 
It  is  particularly  to  be  obferved,  that  the  balls  muft  be 
made  to  go  eafily  down  into  the  piece,  fo.that  the  car- 
tridge with  the  powder  and  the  bullet  may  be  both  fent 
home  together,  with  a  fingle  pufli  of  the  hand,  without 
any  wadding  above  either  powder  or  ball  ;  by  which 
means,  the  gun  is  quickly  loaded,  and  the  ball  flies 
farther  than  when  it  is  forcibly  driven  into  the  gun,  as 
was  found  from  many  experiments.  The  only  reafon 
why,  in  common  rifled  muflcets,  the  bullets  are  ram- 
med in  forcibly,  is  this,  that  the  zone  of  the  ball  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  infide  of  the  bore  may  have  the 
figure  of  the  rifles  imprefied  upon  it,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  become  part  of  a  male  fcrew,  exactly  fitting  the 
indents  of  the  rifle,  which  is  not  at  all  neceflary  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  the  figure  of  the  rifles  being  originally 
cafl:  upon  the  ball.  Thefe  knobs  retard  the  flight  of 
the  bullet  in  fome  degree  ;  but  this  fmall  difadvantage 
is  fully  made  up  by  the  eafe  with  which  the  gun  is 
loaded,  its  fervice  being  nearly  as  quick  as  that  of  a 
common  field- piece;  and  the  retardation  and  quantity 
of  the  whirling  motion  which  is  communicated  to  the 
bullet  being  conftantly  the  fame,  it  will  not  in  the 
leaft^  afFeft  the  experiments  made  with  them,  in  order  to 
determine  the  reiiflance  of  the  air. 

In  order  to  hit  the  mark  with  greater  certainty  than 
can  be  done  in  the  common  random  method,  thefe 
guns  are  furniflied  with  a  fedor,  the  principal  parts  of 
which  are,  i.  The  limb,  which  is  divided  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  fliow  elevations  to  15  or  20  degrees.  The 
length  of  the  radius  is  five  inches  and  an  half,  and  its 
nonius  is  fo  divided  as  to  fliow  minutes  of  a  degree. 
2.  The  telefcope,  AB,  fig.  11,  an  achromatic  refrac- 
tor, is  fevgn  inches  in  length  (fuch  as  is  ufed  on  Had- 
ley's  quadrants,  that  are  fitted  for  taking  difl:ances  of 
the  moon  from  the  fun  or  fliars,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
longitude  at  fea),  having  crofs  hairs  in  it.  3.  The 
parallel  cylindric  bar,  CD,  is  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, having  two  reftangular  ends  EF,  each  half  an  inch 
fquare  and  an  inch  long.  On  one  fide  of  the  end  next 
the  limb  of  the  fe<5}or,  is  a  mark  correfponding  to  a  fi- 
milar  one  in  the  hinder  cock  of  the  gun,  with  which  it 
muil  alv^ays  coincide  when  placed  on  the  gun.  The 
length  of  the  parallel  bar,  together  vs^ith  its  ends,  is  fe- 
ven  inches.  This  bar  is  fixed  to  the  feftor  by  means 
of  two  hollow  cylinders,  G,  H,  which  allow  the  fedtor 
a  motion  round  the  bar.  There  is  a  finger-fcrew,  a,  up- 
on the  hollow  cylinder  G,  which  is  flit,  in  order  to 
tighten  it  at  pleafure  upon  the  bar.  4.  The  circular 
kvel  I,  fig.  II.  and  12.  for  fetting  the  plane  of  the 
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feftor  always  perpendicular  when  placed  upon  the  gun,  Pratftice. 
is  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    There  is  a  fmall  fcrew,  J, '  ■    v  "'" 
to  adjuft  the  level  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
feftor.    5.  The  finger-fcrew,  b,  for  fixing  the  index 
of  the  feftor  at  any  patticular  degree  of  elevation  pro- 
pofed. 

The  line  of  collimation  (that  is,  the  line  of  vifion 
cut  by  the  interfering  point  of  the  two  crofs-hairs  in 
the  telefcope)  mufl:  be  adjuiled  truly  parallel  to  the  bar 
of  the  feftor  when  at  o  degrees.  This  is  done  by 
placing  the  feftor  fo  that  the  vertical  hair  may  exaftly 
covei  fome  very  diftant  perpendicular  Hue.  If  it  a;{ain 
covers  it  when  the  fedlor  is  inverted,  by  turning  it  half 
round  upon  the  bar,  which  has  all  the  while  been  kept 
fteady  and  firm,  that  hair  is  Cgrreft  ;  if  not,  correct 
half  the  error  by  means  of  The  fmall  fcrews,  cde, 
fi.g.  II.  and  13.  at  the  eye-end  of  the  telefcope,  and 
the  other  half  by  moving  the  bar;  place  it  again  to  co- 
ver the  perpendicular  line,  and  repeat  the  above  opera- 
tion till  the  hair  covers  it  in  both  pofitions  of  the  fee- 
tor.  Then  turn  the  feftor,  till  the  horizontal  hair  co- 
ver the  fame  perpendicular  line;  and  turning  the  fedlor 
half  round  on  its  bar,  corred  it,  if  wrong,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  you  did  the  vertical  hair. 

A^.  B.  Of  the  four  fmall  fcrews  at  the  eye-end  of 
the  telefcope,  thofe  at  the  tight  and  left  hand  move 
whatever  hair  is  vertical,  and  thofe  at  top  or  underneath 
move  whatever  hair  is  horizontal. 

On  the  fide  of  the  gun  upon  the  firft  reinforce,  are 
caft  two  knobs,  F,  fig.  9.  and  14.  having  their  middle 
part  dittant  from  each  other  fix  inches,  for  fixing  on 
the  brafs  cocks,  A,  fig.  14.  and  15.  which  receive  the 
reftangular  ends  of  the  parallel  cylindric  bar  of  the  fee- 
tor,  when  placed  on  the  gun. 

The  next  adjuttment  is  to  make  the  parallel  bar,  and 
line  of  collimation  of  the  telefcope,  when  fet  at  o  de- 
grees, parallel  to  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and  confequently 
to  the  diredion  of  the  fliot.  The  gun  being  loaded, 
the  cartridge  pricked,  and  the  gun  primed,  place  the 
feftor  in  the  cocks  of  the  gun  ;  and  having  firil  fet  the 
feftor  to  what  elevation  you  judge  neceffary,  bring  the 
interfeftion  of  the  crofs  hairs  in  the  telefcope  upon  the 
centre  of  the  mark,  the  hmb  of  the  feftor  being  fet 
vertical  by  means  of.  the  circular  level,  and  then  take 
off  the  feftor  without  moving  the  gun.  Fire  the  gun 
and  if  the  bullet  hits  any  where  in  the  perpendicular 
line,  pafling  through  the  centre  of  the  mark,  the  line 
of  collimation  of  the  telefcope  and  diredfion  of  the  fliot 
agree.  But  if  it  hit  to  the  right  of  the  mark,  fo  much 
do  they  difi'er.  In  order  to  correft  which,  bring  the 
gun  into  the  fame  pofition  it  was  in  before  firing,  and 
fecure  it  there.  Then  file  away  as  much  of  the  fore- 
cock,  on  the  fide  next  the  gun,  as  will  let  the  inter- 
fe£lion  of  the  crofs-hair  fall  fomewhere  on  the  hue  pafs- 
ing  perpendicularly  through  the  point  where  the  flint 
fell;  and  it  .is  then  adjuiled  in  that  pofition,  fo  much 
being  filed  ofi^  the  fide  of  the  cock  at  a,  fig.  14.  and 
18.  as  will  allow  the  fide  h  to  be  fcrewed  clofer,  that 
the  ends  of  the  parallel  bar  may  have  no  fliake  in  the 
cocks.  To  correft  it  in  the  other  pofition,  and  fo  to 
find  the  true  o  degrees  of  the  gun,  that  is,  to  bring  the 
line  of  collimation  of  the  telefcope,  parallel-bar,  and 
bore  of  the  gun,  truly  parallel  to  each  other,  repeat 
the  above  with  the  trunnions  perpendicular  to  the  ho- 
rizon, the  fedor  being  turned  a  quarter  round  upon  its 

bar 
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bar,  fo  as  to  bring  its  plane  vertical.    The  deviation  of   ing  down  like  a  fhower  of  hail  on  a  circumference  of  a-  PratSlice. 
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the  (hot  found  in  this  way  is  correftcd  by  deepening 
one  of  the  cocks,  fo  that  the  vertical  hair  of  the  tele- 
fcope  may  be  brought  to  cover  the  line  pafling  perpen- 
dicularly through  the  point  where  the  bullet  hits  ;  the 
gun  being  placed  in  the  fame  pofition  it  was  in  before 
it  was  fired.  This  adjuftment  being  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  and  any  error  that  remains  being  correft- 
ed,  the  gun  is  fit  to  be  mounted  on  its  carriage  for  fer- 
vice.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  feftor  will  fit  any 
gun,  if  the  cocks  and  reftangular  ends,  &c.  of  the 
parallel  bar  be  of  the  above  dimenfions,  and  will  be 
equally  applicable  to  all  fuch  pieces  whofe  cocks  have 
been  adjutted,  as  if  it  had  been  adjufted  feparately 
with  each  of  them.  And  if  the  fcdtor  be  fet  at  any 
degree  of  elevation,  and  the  gun  moved  fo  as  to 
bring  the  interfeilion  of  the  crofs-hairs  on  the  ob- 
ject to  be  fired  at  (the  limb  of  the  feftor  being  verti- 
cal), the  bore  of  the  gun  will  have  the  fame  elevation 
above  it,  in  the  true  direftion  of  the  fhot,  whatever 
pofition  the  carriage  of  the  gun  is  {landing  in.  A.  te- 
Icfcope  with  crofs  hairs,  fixed  to  a  common  rifled  muf- 
ket,  and  adjufted  to  the  direftion  of  the  fiiot,  will 
make  any  perfon,  with  a  very  little  praftice,  hit  an 
objeft  with  more  precifion  than  the  moft  experienced 
markfman. 

For  garrifon-fervice,  or  for  batteries,  the  fiiip  or 
garrifon  carriage,  with  two  iron  ftaples  on  each  fide  to 
put  through  a  couple  of  poles  to  carry  thefe  gunS  from 
place  to  place  with  more  difpatch,  are  as  proper  as  any. 
But,  for  the  field,  a  carriage  like  that  at  fig.  16.  where 
the  fhafts  pufli  in  upon  taking  out  the  iron  pins  a  b. 
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bove  300  feet. 

Mortars  are  chiefly  diHinguIfhed  by  the  dimenfions 
of  their  bore  ;  for  example,  a  i3th-inch  mortar  is  one 
the  diameter  of  whofe  bore  is  13  inches,  &c. — The 
land-mortars  are  thofe  ufed  in  fieges,  and  of  late  in 
battles.  They  are  mounted  on  beds,  and  both  mortar 
and  bed  are  tranfported  on  block  carriages.  There  is 
likewife  a  kind  of  land-mortars  mounted  on  travelling 
carriages,  invented  by  count  Buckeburg,  which  may 
be  elevated  to  any  det^ree  ;  whereas  all  the  Englilh 
mortars  are  fixed  to  an  angle  of  45°.  This  cultom, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  foundation  in 
reafon.  In  a  fiege,  fhells  fhould  never  be  thrown  with 
an  angle  of  45  degrees,  excepting  one  cafe  only  ;  that 
is,  when  the  battery  is  fo  fr^r  o£F,  that  they  cannot  other- 
wife  reach  the  works :  for  when  fiiells  are  thrown  out 
of  the  trenches  into  the  works  of  a  fortification,  or 
from  the  town  into  the  trenches,  they  fhould  have  as 
little  elevation  as  poflible,  in  order  not  to  bury  them- 
felves,  but  to  roll  along  the  ground,  whereby  they  do 
much  more  damage,  and  occafion  "a  much  greater  con- 
fternation  among  the  troops,  than  if  they  funk  into  the 
ground.  On  the  contrary,  when  fhells  are  thrown  upon 
magazines,  or  any  other  buildings,  the  mortars  fliould 
be  elevated  as  high  as  poflible,  that  the  fhells  may  ac- 
quire a  greater  force  in  their  fall,  and  confequently  do 
more  execution. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  mortars,  called  partridge- 
mortars,  hand-tnortars ,  and  fireloch-movtars  ;  which  laft 
are  alfo  called  bombards.  The  partridge-mortar  is  a 
common  one,  furrounded  with  i  3  other  little  mortars 


and  moving  the  crofs  bar  A,  upon  which  the  breech  of   bored  round  its  circumference,  in  the  body  of  the  me- 


the  gun  refts,  as  far  down  as  the  fhafts  were  pufhed 
in,  is  the  propereft,  fince  the  whole  can  then  be  car- 
ried like  a  hand-barrow,  over  ditches,  walls,  or  rough 
ground,  all  which  may  be  eafily  underftood  from  the 
figure. 

The  principal  advantage  that  will  accrue  from  the 
ufe  of  rifled  ordnance,  is  the  great  certainty  with 
which  any  objeft  may  be  hit  when  fired  at  with  them, 
fince  the  fhot  deviates  but  little  from  its  intended  line 
of  direftion,  and  the  gun  is  capable  of  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  obje6t,  with  great  exaftnefs,  by  means 
of  the  telcfcope  and  crofs-hairs. 

The  other  pieces  of  artillery  commonly  made  ufe  of 
are  mortars,  howitzers,  and  royals.  The  mortars  are 
a  kind  of  fhort  cannon  of  a  large  bore,  with  chambers 
for  the  powder,  and  are  made  of  brafs  or  iron.  Their 
ufe  is  to  throw  hollow  fhells  filled  with  powder,  which 
falling  Oil  any  building,  or  into  the  work's  of  a  fortifi- 
cation, burfl,  and  with  their  fragments  deftroy  every 
thing  near  them.  Carcafes  are  alfo  thrown  out  of 
them  ;  which  are  a  fort  of  fhells  with  five  holes,  filled 
with  pitch  and  other  materials,  in  order  te  fet  build 
ings  on  fire  ;  and  fometimes  ballcets  full  of  ftones,  of 
the  fize  of  a  man's  fitt,  are  thrown  out  of  them  up- 
on an  enemy  placed  in  the  covert-way  in  the  time 
of  a  fiege.  Of  late  the  ingenious  General  Defagu- 
liers  has  contrived  to  throw  bags  filled  with  grape- 
fhot,  containing  in  each  bag  from  400  to  (5oo  fhot  of 
different  dimenfions,  out  of  mortars.  The  effeft  of 
thefe  is  tremendous  to  troops  forming  the  line  of 
battle,  pafling  a  defile,  or  landing,  &c.  the  fhot  pour- 
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tal ;  the  middle  one  is  loaded  with  a  fliell,  and  the 
others  with  grenades.  The  vent  of  the  large  mortar 
being  fired,  communicates  its  fire  to  the  rell ;  fo  that 
both  the  /hell  and  grenades  go  off  at  once.  Hand- 
mortars  were  frequently  ufed  before  the  invention  of 
cohorns.  They  vvere  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  ftaff  four  feet 
and  a  half  long,  the  other  end  being  fhod  with  iron  to 
flick  in  the  ground  ;  and  while  the  bombardier  with  one 
hand  elevated  it  at  pleafure,  he  fired  it  with  the  other. 
The  firelock -mortars,  or  bombards,  are  fmall  mortars 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  firelock.  They  are  loaded  as  all 
common  firelocks  are  ;  and  the  grenade,  placed  in  the 
mortar  at  the  end  of  the  barrel,  is  difcharged  by  a 
flint-lock.  To  prevent  the  recoil  hurting  the  bombar- 
dier, the  bombard  refls  on  a  kind  of  halberd  made  for 
that  purpofe. 

The  chamber  in  mortars  is  the  place  where  the  pow- 
der is  lodged.  They  are  of  different  forms,  and  made 
varioufly  by  different  nations  ;  but  the  cylindric  feems 
to  be  preferable  to  any  other  form. 

The  howitz  is  a  kind  of  moitar  mounted  on  a  field- Ho witzes 
carriage  like  a  gun  :  it  differs  from  the  common  mor-  ^nd  royals, 
tars  in  having  the  trunnions  in  the  middle,  whereas 
thofe  of  the  mortar  are  at  the  end.  The  cohflruftion  of 
howitzes  is  as  various  and  uncertain  as  that  of  mortars, 
ejxepting  that  the  chambers  are  all  cylindric.  They  are 
diffnguifhed  by  the  diameter  of  their  bore;  for  in- 
ilo'  ce,  a  ic-inch  howitz  is  that  which  has  a  bore  of 
TO  i'  hes  diameter,  and  fo  of  others.  They  were  much 
m.viTc-  -i.tely  invented  than  mortars,  and  indeed  are 
plainly  derived  from  thera. 

Royals 
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Praflice  Royals  are  a  kind  of  fmall  mortars,  which  carry  a 
■"""v— '  (hell  whofe  diameter  is  5.5  inches.  They  are  mounted 
on  beds  in  the  fame  way  as  other  mortars. 

Fig.  17.  reprefents  a  mortar;  and  the  names  of  its 
parts  are  as  follow. 

AB,  the  whole  length  of  the  mortar, 

AC,  the  muzzle. 
CD,  chace. 
DE,  reinforce. 
EF,  breech. 
GH,  trunnions. 
a,  vent. 

i,  dolphin. 

e  d,  vent-aflragal  and  fillets. 
de,  breecl>ring  and  ogee. 
J'gf  reinforce- ring  and  ogee. 
^  Zi,  reinforce-aftragal  and  fillets. 

ii,  muzzle-aftragal  and  fillets, 
i  /,  muzzle-ring  and  ogee. 
/  m,  muzzle  mouldings. 
n,  fhoulders. 

Interior  parts, 
e,  chamber. 
p,  bore. 
J,  mouth. 
r,  vent. 

The  mortar-beds  are  formed  of  very  folid  timber,  atid 
placed  upon  very  ftrong  wooden  frames,  fixed  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  bed  may  turn  round.  The  fore-part  of 
thcfe  beds  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  defcribed  from  the  centre 
On  which  the  whole  turns. 

There  are  feveral  inftruments  employed  in  the  load- 
ing of  cannon.    The  names  of  thefc  are  as  follow  : 

1.  The  lantern  or  ladle,  which  ferves  to  carry  the 
powder  into  the  piece,  and.  which  confifts  of  two 
parts,  viz.  of  a  wooden  boxj  appropriated  to  the  ca- 
liber of  the  piece  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  of  a  ca- 
liber and  a  half  in  length  with  its  vent ;  and  of  a  piece 
of  copper  nailed  to  the  box,  at  the  height  of  a  half  ca- 
liber.—This  lantern  muft  have  three  caHbers  and  a  half 
in  length,  iind  two  calibers  in  breadth,  being  rounded 
at  the  end  to  load  the  ordinary  pieces. 

2.  The  rammer  is  a  round  piece  of  wood,  commonly 
called  a  box^  faftened  to  a  ilick  1 2  feet  long,  for  the 
pieces  from  12  to  33  pounders;  and  10  for  the  8  and 
4  pounders;  which  ferve  to  drive  home  the  powder  and 
ball  to  the  breech. 

3.  The  fpunge  is  a  long  ftaff  or  rammer,  with  apiece 
of  fheep  or  lamb-flcin  wound  about  its  end,  to  ferve  for 
fcouring  the  cannon  when  difcharged,  before  it  be  char- 
ged with  frelh  powder ;  to  prevent  any  fpark  of  fire 
from  remaining  in  her,  which  would  endanger  the  life 
of  him  who  fhould  load  her  again. 

4.  Wad-fcrew  confifts  of  two  points  of  iron  turned 
ferpent-wife,  to  extraft  the  wad  out  of  the  pieces  when 
one  wants  to  unload  them,  or  the  dirt  which  had  chan- 
ted to  enter  into  it. 

5.  The  botefeux  are  flicks  two  or  three  feet  long, 
and  an  inch  thick,  fplit  at  one  end,  to  hold  an  end  of 
the  match  twifted  round  it,  to  fire  the  cannon. 

6.  The  priming-iron  is  a  pointed  iron-rod,  to  clear 
the  touch- hole  of  the  pieces  of  powder  or  dirt ;  and 
alfo  to  pierce  the  cartridge,  that  it  may  fooner  take 
fire. 
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7.  The  primer,  which  muft  contain  a  pound  of  pow-  P'ra<aice. 
der  at  leaft,  to  prime  the  pieces.  '.^•v^ 

8.  The  quoin  of  mire,  which  are  pieces  of  wood 
with  a  notch  on  the  fide  to  put  the  fingers  on,  to  dravir 
them  back  or  pufli  them  forward  when  the  gunner 
points  his  piece.  They  are  placed  on  the  fole  of  the 
carriage. 

9.  Leaden -plateSj  which  are  ufed  to  cover  the  touch- 
hole,  when  the  piece  is  charged,  left  fome  dirt  fhould 
enter  it  and  ftop  it.  ,^ 

Before  charging  the  piece,  it  Is  well  fponged,  to  clean  Method  of 
it  of  all  filth  and  dirt  Withinfide  ;  then  the  proper  i^^anaging 
weight  of  gunpowder  is  put  in  and  rammed  down;  care''^^"^ 
being  taken  that  tne  powder  be  not  bruifed  in  ram- 
ming, which  weakens  its  effeft  ;  it  is  then  run  over  by 
a  little  quantity  of  paper,  hay,  or  the  hke;  and  laftly^ 
the  ball  is  thrown  in. 

To  point,  level,  or  dlredl  the  piece,  fo  as  to  play 
againft  any  certain  point,  is  done  by  the  help  of  a  qua- 
drant with  a  plummet :  which  quadrant  confifts  of  two 
branches  made  of  brafs  or  wood ;  one  about  a  foot 
long,  eight  lines  broad,  and  one  line  in  thicknefs  ;  ^ 
the  other  four  inches  long,  and  the  fame  thicknefs 
and  breadth  as  the  former.  Between  thefe' branches  is 
a  quadrant,  divided  into  90  degrees,  beginning  from 
the  fhorter  branch,  and  furniftied  with  thread  and 
plummet. 

The  longeft  branch  of  this  inftrument  is  placed  in 
the  cannon's  mouth,  and  elevated  or  lowered  till  the 
thread  cuts  the  degree  neceflary  to  hit  the  propofed 
objeft.  Which  done,  the  cannon  is  primed,  and  then 
fet  fire  to.  The  method  by  the  feftor,  however,  pro- 
pofed by  Dr  Lind,  is  certainly  in  all  cafes  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

A  24  pounder  may  very  well  fire  90  or  100  ftiota 
every  day  in  fummer,  and  60  or  75  in  winter.  In  cafe 
of  neceflity  k  may  fire  more ;  and  fome  French  officers 
of  artillery  aflure,  that  they  have  caufed  fuch  a  piece 
to  fire  every  day  150  fhots  in  a  fiege. — A  16  and  a  12 
pounder  fire  a  little  more,  becaufe  they  are  eafier  ferved. 
There  have  even  been  fome  occafions  where  200  fhota 
have  been  fired  from  thefe  pieces  in  the  fpace  of  nine 
hours,  and  138  in  the  fpace  of  five.  In  quick  firing, 
tubes  are  made  ufe  of.  They  are  made  of  tin  ;  and 
their  diameter  is  two-tenths  of  an  inch,  being  juft  fuf- 
ficient  to  enter  into  the  vent  of  the  piece.  They  are 
about  fix  inches  long,  with  a  cap  above,  and  cut  flant- 
ing  below,  in  the  form  of  a  pen;  the  point  is  llrength- 
ened  with  fome  folder,  that  it  may  pierce  the  cartridge 
without  bending.  Through  this  tube  is  drawn  a  quick- 
match,  the  cap  being  iitted  with  mealed  powder  moift- 
ened  with  fpirits  of  wine.  To  prevent  the  mealed 
powder  from  falling  out  byearriage,  a  cap  of  paper  or 
flannel  fteeped  in  fpirits  of  wine  is  tied  over  it.  To 
range  pieces  in  a  battery,  care  muft  be  taken  to  recon- 
noitre well  the  ground  where  it  is  to  be  placed,  and  the 
avenues  to  it.  The  pieces  muft  be  armed  each  with  two 
lanterns  or  ladles,  a  rammer,  a  fpunge,  and  two  pri- 
ming-irons. The  battery  muft  alfo  be  provided  with 
carriages,  and  other  implementSj  neceffary  to  remount 
the  pieces  which  the  enemy  Ihould  chance  to  dif- 
mount. 

To  ferve  expeditioufly  and  fafely  a  piece  In  a  bat- 
tery, it  is  neeeffary  to  have  to  each  a  fack  of  leather, 
Ff  large 
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Fradice.  large  enough  to  contain  afeout  20  pounds  of  powder 
t_ —  y-M^  charge  the  lanterns  or  ladles,  without  carrying  them 
to  the  magazine  ;  and  to  avoid  thereby  making  thofe 
trains  of  powder  in  bringing  back  the  lantern  from  the 
magazine,  and  the  accidents  which  frequently  happen 
thereby. 

A  battery  of  three  pieces  muft  have  30  gabions,  be- 
caufe  fix  are  employed  on  each  of  the  two  fides  or 
epaulments,  which  make  1 2,  and  nine  for  each  of  the 
two  merlons. 

There  ought  to  be  two  gunners  and  fix  foldiers  to 
each  piece,  and  an  officers  of  artillery. 

The  gunner  pofted  on  the  right  of  the  piece  mufl: 
take  care  to  have  always  a  pouch  full  of  powder  and 
two  priming  irons:  his  office  is  to  prime  the  piece,  and 
load  it  with  powder.  The  gunner  on  the  left  fetches 
the  powder  from  the  little  magazine,  and  fills  the  lan- 
tern or  ladle  which  his  comrade  holds;  after  which,  he 
takes  care  that  the  match  be  very  well  lighted,  and 
ready  to  fet  fire  to  the  piece  at  the  firft  command  of  the 
officer. 

There  are  three  foldiers  on  the  right  and  three  on 
the  left  of  the  piece.  The  two  firft  take  care  to  ram  and 
fpunge  the  piece,  each  on  his  fide.  The  rammer  and 
fpunge  are  placed  on  the  left,  and  the  lantern  or  ladle 
on  the  right.  After  having  rammed  well  the  wad  put 
over  the  powder  and  that  put  over  the  bullet,  they 
then  take  each  a  handfpike,  which  they  pafs  between 
the  foremoft  fpokcs  of  the  wheel,  the  ends  whereof  will 
pafs  under  the  head  of  the  carriage,  to  make  the  wheel 
turn  round,  leaning  on  the  other  end  of  the  handfpike, 
towards  the  embrafure. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  fecond  foldier  on  the  right  to 
provide  wad,  and  to  put  it  into  the  piece,  as  well  over 
the  powder  as  over  the  bullet ;  and  that  of  his  com- 
rade on  the  left  to  provide  50  bullets,  and  every  time 
the  piece  is  to  be  charged  to  fetch  one  of  them  and 
put  it  into  the  piece  after  the  powder  has  been  ram- 
med. Then  they  both  take  each  an  handfpike,  which 
they  pafs  under  the  hind  part  of  the  wheel,  to  pufh  it 
in  battery. 

The  officer  of  artillery  muft  take  care  to  have  the 
piece  diligently  ferved. 

In  the  night  he  muft  employ  the  gunners  and  foldiers, 
who  lhall  relieve  thofe  who  have  ferved  24  hours  to 
repair  the  embrafures. 

If  there  be  no  water  near  the  battery,  care  muft  be 
taken  to  have  a  calk  filled  with  it,  in  which  to  dip  the 
fpunges  and  cool  the  pieces  every  lo  or  12  rounds. 

The  carriage  for  a  mortar  of  12  inches  of  diameter 
muft  be  6  feet  long,  the  fiafks*i2  inches  long  and  10 
thick.  The  trunnions  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
carriage. 

The  carriage  of  an  1 8  inch  mortar  muft  be  4  feet  long, 
and  the  flafiis  j  i  inches  high  and  6  thick. 

To  mount  the  mortars  of  new  invention,  they  ufe 
carriages  of  caft  iron. 

In  Germany,  to  mount  mortars  from  8  to  9  Inches, 
and  carry  them  into  the  field,  and  execute  them  hori- 
zontally as  a  piece  of  cannon,  they  make  ufe  of  a  piece 
of  wood  8  feet  2  inches  long,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 
to  lodge  the  body  of  the  mortar  and  its  trunnions  as 
far  as  their  half  diameter,  and  mounted  on  two  wheels 
four  feet  high,  to  which  they  join  a.  vantraia  propor- 
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tloned  to  it,  and  made  like  thofe  which  ferve  to  the  Pra£iice. 
carriages  of  cannons. 

Having  mounted  the  mortar  on  its  carriage,  the  next 
thing  is  to  caliber  the  bomb  by  means  of  a  great  ca- 
liber, the  two  branches  whereof  embrace  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  bomb  ;  thefe  two  branches  are 
brought  on  a  rule  where  the  difi^erent  calibers  are  mark- 
ed, among  which  that  of  the  bomb  is  found. 

If  no  defeft  be  found  in  the  bomb,  its  cavity  Is  filled, 
by  means  of  a  funnel,  with  whole  gunpowder ;  a  little 
fpace  or  liberty  is  left,  that  when  a  fufee  ox  woodenv 
tube,  of  the  figure  of  a  truncated  cone,  is  driven  thro*  ' 
the  aperture  (with  a  wooden  mallet,  not  an  iron  one 
for  fear  of  accident),  and  faftened  with  a  cement  made 
of  quicklime,  afhes,  brick- duft,  and  fteel- filings,  work- 
ed together  in  a  glutinous  water,  or  of  four  parts  of 
pitch,  two  of  colophony,  one  of  turpentine,  and  one  of 
wax,  the  powder  may  not  be  bruifed.  This  tube  is 
filled  with  a  combuftible  matter  made  of  two  ounces  of 
nitre,  one  of  fulphur,  and  three  or  more  of  gunpowder 
duft  well  rammed.    See  Fuzee. 

This  fufee  fet  on  fire  burns  llowly  till  it  reaches  the 
gunpowder;  which  goes  off  at  once,  burfting  the  fheli. 
to  pieces  with  incredible  violence.  Special  care,  how- 
ever, muft  be  taken  that  the  fufee  be  fo  proportioned 
as  that  the  gunpowder  do  not  take  fire  ere  the  fhell . 
arrives  at  the  deftined  place  ;  to  prevent  which,  the 
fufee  is  frequently  wound  round  with  a  wet  clammy 
thread. 

Batteries  confift, — i.  Of  an  epaulment  to  fhelter  the 
mortars  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  2.  Of  platforms  on  . 
which  the  mortars  are  placed.  3.  Of  fmall  magazines 
of  powder.  4.  Of  a  boyau,  which  leads  to  the  great 
magazine.  5.  Of  ways  which  lead  from  the  battery 
to  the  magazine  of  bombs.  6.  Of  a  great  ditch  be- 
fore the  epaulment.    7.  Of  a  berm  or  retralte. 

The  platforms  for  mortars  of  1 2  inches  muft  have  9 
feet  in  length  and  6  in  breadth. — The  lambourds  for 
common  mortars  muft  be  four  inches  thick;  tlwfe  of  a 
concave  chamber  of  81b.  of  powder,  5  inches;  thofe  of  . 
1 2  lb.  6  inches;  thofe  of  i81b.  7  Inches  or  thereabouts. 
Their  length  is  at  difcretion,  provided  there  be  enough 
to  make  the  platforms  9  feet  long. — The  forepart  of 
the  platform  will  be  fituated  at  two  feet  diftance  from 
the  epaulment  of  the  battery. — The  bombardiers,  to  - 
(helter  themfelves  in  their  battery,  and  not  be  feen  from  . 
the  town  befieged,  raife  an  epaulment  of  7  feet  or  more - 
high,  which  epaulment  has  no  embrafures. 

To  ferve  expeditioufly  a  mortar  in  battery,  there  are 
required, — five  ftrong  handfpikes;  a.dame  or  rammer, of 
the  caliber  of  the  conic  chamber,  to  ram  the  wad  and 
the  earth ;  a  wooden  knife  a  foot  long,  to  place  the 
earth  round  the  bomb  ;  an  iron  fcraper  two  feet  long^ 
one  end  whereof  muft  be  four  Inches  broad  and  round- 
wife,  to  clean  the  bore  and  the  chamber  of  the  mor-* 
tar,  and  the  other  end  made  In  form  of  a  fpoon  to  clean 
the  little  chamber ;  a  kind  of  brancard  to  carry  th$ 
bomb,  a  ftiovel,  and  pick^ax. 

The  officer  who  Is  to  mind  the  fervice  of  the  mortar 
mufl  have  a  quadrant  to  give  the  degrees  of  elevation. 

Five  bombardiers,  or  others,  are  employed  In  that 
fervice  ;  the  firft  muft  take  care  to  fetch  the  powder  to 
charge  the  chamber  of  the  mortar,  putting  his  priming- 
iron  in  the  touch-hole  before  he  charges  the  chamber ; 

and 
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ipraiSlice.  and  never  ^oing  lo  fetch  the  powder  before  he  has 
liainr  ^  aflced  his  officer  at  vvhat  quantity  of  powder  he  defigns 
to  charge,  becaufe  more  or  lefs  powder  is  wanted  ac- 
cording to  the  diftancc  where  it  is  fired ;  the  fame  will 
take  care  to  ram  the  wad  and  earth,  which  another 
foldier  puts  in  the  chamber. 

I'he  foldier  on  the  right  will  put  again  two  fiiovel- 
fill  of  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  which  fhould  be 
likewife  very  well  rammed  down. 

This  done,  the  rammer  or  dame  is  returned  into  its 
lace  againft  the  epaulment  on  the  right  of  the  mortar : 
e  takes  an  handfpike  in  the  fame  place  to  poft  himfelf 
behind  the  carriage  of  the  mortar,  in  order  to  help  to 
pufh  it  into  battery  :  having  laid  down  his  handfpike, 
he  takes  out  his  priming- iron,  and  primes  the  touch- 
hole  with  fine  powder. 

The  fecond  foldier  on  the  right  and  left  will  have  by 
•    that  time  brought  the  bomb  ready  loaded,  which  mull 
be  received  into  the  mortar  by  the  firft  foldier,  and  pla- 
ced very  ftrait  in  the  bore  or  chafe  of  the  mortar. 

The  firft  on  the  right  will  furnifn  him  with  earth 
to  put  round  the  bomb,  which  he  mutl  take  care  to 
ram  clofe  with  the  knife  given  him  by  the  fecond  on 
the  left. 

This  done,  each  fhall  take  a  handfpike,  which  the 
two  firft  on  the  right  and  left  fhall  put  under  the  pegs 
of  retreat  of  the  forepart,  and  the  two  behind  under 
thofe  of  the  hindpart,  and  they  together  pufli  the  mor- 
tar in  battery. 

Afterwards  the  officer  points  or  direftsthe  mortar. 

During  that  time  the  firft  foldier  takes  care  to 
prime  the  touch-hole  of  the  mortar,  without  ramming 
the  powder ;  and  the  laft  on  the  right  muft  have  the 
match  ready  to  fet  fire  to  the  fufee  of  the  bomb  on  the 
right,  while  the  firft  is  ready  with  his  on  the  left  to  fet 
fire  to  the  touch-hole  of  the  mortar,  which  he  ought 
not  to  do  till  he  fees  the  fufee  well  lighted. 

The  foremoft  foldiers  will  have  their  handfpikes  ready 
to  raife  the  mortar  upright  as  foon  as  it  has  difcharged, 
while  the  hindmoft  on  the  left  (hall  with  the  fcraper 
clean  the  bore  and  chamber  of  the  mortar. 

The  magazine  of  powder  for  the  fervice  of  the  battery 
ftiall  be  fituated  15  or  20  paces  behind,  and  covered 
with  boards  and  earth  over  it. — The  loaded  bombs 
are  on  the  fide  of  the  faid  magazine,  at  five  or  fix  paces 
diftance. 

The  officer  who  commands  the  fervice  of  the  mortar 
muft  take  care  to  difcover  as  much  as  poflible  with  the 
eye  the  diftance  of  the  place  where  he  intends  to  throw 
his  bomb,  giving  the  mortar  the  degree  of  elevation 
according  to  the  judgment  he  has  formed  of  the  di- 
ftance. Having  thrown  the  firft  bomb,  he  muft  di- 
minifti  or  increafe  the  degrees  of  elevation  according  to 
the  place  upon  which  it  fhall  fall.  Several  make  ufe 
of  tables  to  difcover  the  different  diftances  according  to 
the  differences  of  the  elevations  of  the  mortar,  efpecially 
the  degrees  of  the  quadrant  from  i  to  45  :  but  thefe, 
from  the  principles  already  laid  down,  muft  be  falla- 
^5  cious. 

Of  the  pe-  The  petard  Is  the'next  piece  of  artillery  which  de- 
tard.  ferves  our  attention  ;  and  -is  a  kind  of  engine  of  metal, 
fomewhat  in  fhapc  of  a  high-crowned  hat,  ferving  to 
break  down  gates,  barricades,  draw-bridges,  or  the 
like  works,  which  are  intended  to  be  furprifed.  It  is 
very  fhort,  narrow  at  the  'breech  and  wide  at  the 
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muTzk,  made  of  copper  mixed  with  a  Utile  brafs,  or  PiSclice. 
of  lead  with  tin.  '    '"w  ' 

The  petards  are  not  always  of  the  fame  height  and 
bignefs:  they  are  commonly  10  inches  high,  7  inches 
of  diameta-  a-top,  and  10  inches  at  bottom.  They 
weigh  commonly  40,  45,  and  50  pounds. 

The  madrier,  on  which  the  petard  is  placed,  and 
where  it  is  tied  with  iron  circles,  is  of  two  feet  for  its 
greateft  width,  and  of  18  inches  on  the  fides,  and  no 
thicker  than  a  common  madrier.  Under  the  madrier 
are  two  iron-bars  paffed  crofiwife,  with  a  hook,  which 
ferves  to  fix  the  petard. 

To  charge  a  petard  inches  high,  and  6  or  7 
inches  of  caliber  or  diameter  at  the  bote,  the  infide 
muft  be  firft  very  well  cleaned  and  heated,  fo  that  the 
hand  may  bear  the  heat ;  then  take  the  beft  powder 
that  may  be  found,  thrown  over  it  fome  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  expofe  it  to  the  fun,  or  put  it  in  a  frying-pan  | 
and  when  it  is  well  dried,  51b.  or  6Ib.  of  this  powder 
is  put  into  the  petard,  which  reaches  within  three 
fingers  of  the  mouth:  the  vacancies  are  filled  with  tow> 
and  flopped  with  a  wooden  tampion ;  the  mouth  being 
ftrongly  bound  up  with  cloth  tied  very  tight  with  ropes; 
then  it  is  fixed  on  the  madrier,  that  has  a  cavity  cut  in 
it  to  receive  the  mouth  of  the  petard,  and  faftened 
down  with  ropes. 

Some,  inftead  of  gunpowder  for  the  charge,  ufe  one 
of  the  following  compofition,  viz.  gunpowder  feveii 
pounds,  mercury  fublimate  one  ounce,  camphor  eight 
ounces  ;  or  gunpo<vder  fix  pounds,  mercury  fubHmate 
three  ounces,  and  fulphur  three  ;  or  gunpowder  fix-, 
beaten  glafs  half  an  ounce,  and  camphor  three  quarters. 

Before  any  of  thefe  pieces  are  appropriated  for  fer- 
vice, it  is  neceffary  to  have  each  undergo  a  particular 
trial  of  its  foundnefs,  which  is  called  a  proof,  to  be 
made  by  or  before  one  authorifed  for  the  purpofe,  call- 
ed the  proof 'majler. 

To  make  a  proof  of  the  piece,  a  proper  place  is 
chofen,  which  is  to  be  terminated  by  a  mount  of  earth 
very  thick  to  receive  the  bullets  fired  againft  it,  that 
none  of  them  may  run  through  it.  The  piece  is  laid 
on  the  ground,  fupported  only  in  the  middle  by  a  block 
of  wood.  It  is  fired  three  times  ;  the  firft  with  powder 
of  the  weight  of  the  bullet,  and  the  two  others  with  \ 
of  the  weight ;  after  which  a  Httle  more  powder  is  put 
in  to  finge  the  piece  ;  and  after  this,  water,  which  is 
impreffed  with  a  fpunge,  putting  the  finger  on  the 
touch-hole  to  difcover  if  there  be  any  cracks  ;  which 
done,  they  are  examined  with  the  cat,  which  is  a  piece 
of  iron  with  three  grafps,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  ' 
triangle,  and  of  the  caliber  of  the  piece ;  then  it  is  vifited 
with  a  wax-candle,  but  it  is  of  very  little  fervice  in  the 
fmall  pieces,  becaufe  if  they  be  a  little  long  the  fmoke 
extinguifhes  it  immediately.    See  P]ate  CCXXIV. 

Befides  the  large  pieces  already  mentioned,  invent-  Of  fmalj 
ed  for  the  deftrudlion  of  mankind,  there  are  others  called  arms. 
fmall  guns;  viz.  muflcets  of  ramparts,  common  mul]<ets, 
fufils,  carabines,  mullcetoons,  and  piftols. 

A  muflcet,  or  mufquet>  is  a  fire-arm  borne  on  the 
fhoulder,  and  ufed  in  war,  formerly  fired  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  lighted  match,  but  at  prefent  with  a  flint 
and  lock.  The  common  muflcet  is  of  the  caliber  of  20 
leaden  balls  to  the  pound,  and  receives  balls  from  22 
to  24 :  its  length  is  fixed  to  3  feet  8  inches  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  touch-pan. 

Ff  I  A 
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Praaice.  A  fufil,  Or  fire-lock,  has  the  fame  length  and  caliber, 
'■""'v-— -  and  ferves  at  prefent  Inftead  of  a  mufket. 

A  carabine  Is  a  fmall  fort  of  fire-arm,  fiiorter  than 
a  fufil,  and  carrying  a  ball  of  24  In  the  pound,  borne  by 
the  light-horfe,  hanging  at  a  belt  over  the  left  fhoul- 
der.  This  piece  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  the  pi- 
ftol  and  the  muflcet ;  and  bears  a  near  affinity  to  the 
arquebufs,  only  that  its  bore  is  fmaller.    It  was  for- 
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GUNPOWDER,  a  compofitlon  of  faltpetre,  ful- 
phur,  and  charcoal,  mixed  together,  and  ufually  gra- 
nulated ;  which  eafily  takes  fire,  and,  when  fired,  ra- 
rlfies  or  expands  with  great  vehemence,  by  means  of 
its  elaftlc  force. 

It  is  to  this  powder  we  owe  all  the  aftlon  and  effedl 
of  guns,  ordnance,  &c.  fo  that  the  modern  military 
art,  fortification,  ^c.  in  a  great  meafure  depend 
thereon. 

Invention  of  Gunfoifder.    See  Gun. 

Method  of  making  Gunpoitber.  Dr  Shaw's  receipt 
for  this  purpofe  is  as  follows  :  Take  four  ounces  of 
refined  faltpetre,  an  ounce  of  brlmftone,  and  fix  drams 
of  frtiall  coal :  reduce  thefe  to  a  fine  powder,  and  con- 
tinue beating  them  for  fome  time  in  a  ftone  mortar 
with  a  wooden  peftle,  wetting  the  mixture  between 
whiles  with  water,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  an  uni- 
form pafte,  which  is  reduced  to  grains,  by  palfing 
it  through  a  wlre-fieve  fit  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  in  this 
form  being  carefully  dried,  it  becomes  the  common 
gunpowder. 

For  greater  quantities  mills  are  ufually  provided,  by 
means  of  which  more  work  may  be  performed  in  one 
day  than  a  man  can  do  in  a  hundred. 

The  nitre  or  faltpetre  is  refined  thus  :  DilTolve  four 
pounds  of  rough  nitre  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  In- 
dies, by  boiling  it  in  as  much  water  as  will  commodi- 
oufly  fuffice  for  that  purpofe :  then  let  it  fhoot  for  two 
or  three  days  in  a  covered  veffel  of  earth,  with  flicks 
laid  acrofs  for  the  cryftals  to  adhere  to.  Thefe  cry- 
llals  being  taken  out,  are  drained  and  dried  in  the 
open  air. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  fait  to  powder,  they  difTolve 
a  large  quantity  of  it  in  as  fmall  a  jM-oportion  of  water 
as  poflible  ;  then  keep  it  condantly  ftirrlng  over  the 
fire  till  the  water  exhales  and  a  white  dry  powder  is 
left  behind. 

In  order  to  purify  the  brlmftone  employed,  they 
difTolve  it  with  a  very  gentle  heat;  then  fcum  and  pafs 
it  through  a  double  ftrainer.  If  the  brlmftone  fhould 
happen  to  take  fire  in  the  melting,  they  have  an  iron 
cover  that  fits  on  clofe  to  the  melting-veffel,  and  damps 
the  flame.  The  brlmftone  is  judged  to  be  fufficlently 
refined  if  it  melts,  without  yielding  any  fetid  odour, 
between  two  hot  iron-plates,  into  a  kind  of  red  fub- 
Itance. 

The  coal  for  the  making  of  gunpowder  is  either 
that  of  willow  or  hazel,  well  charred  in  the  ufual 
manner,  and  reduced  to  powder.  And  thus  the  ingre- 
dients are  prepare^  for  making  this  commodity  :  but 
as  thefe  Ingredients  require  to  be  intimately  mixed,  and 
as  there  would  be  danger  of  their  firing  if  beat  in  a 
dry  form^  the  naethod  is  to  keep  them  continually  molft. 


merly  made  with  a  match- lock,  but  of  late  only  with  a  Pr 
fiint-lock.  ^ 

The  mufquetoon  is  of  the  fame  length  of  the  cara- 
bine, the  barrel  poliflied,  and  clean  within.  It  carries 
five  ounces  of  iron,  or  feven  and  a  half  pf  lead,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  powder. 

The  barrel  of  a  plilol  is  generally.  14  inches  long. 
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either  with  water,  urine,  orafolution  of  fal  ammoniac:  Giinpows- 
they  continue  thus  ftamping  them  together  for  24  ^^^^ 
hours ;  after  which  the  mafs  is  fit  for  corning  and  ' 
drying  in  the  fun,  or  otherwife,  fo  as  feduloufly  to 
prevent  its  firing. 

Different  kinds  of  GuNPOfroER.  The  three  ingre- 
dients of  gunpowder  are  mixed  in  various  proportions 
according  as  the  powder  is  intended  for  mufkets,  great 
guns,  or  mortars :  though  thefe  proportions  feem  not 
to  be  perfeftly-adjufted  or  fettled  by  competent  expe^ 
rience. 

Semienowltz,  for  mortars,  direfts  an  hundred  pounds 
of  faltpetre,  twenty-five  of  fulphur,  and  as  many  of 
charcoal ;  for  great  guns,  an  hundred  pounds  of  falt- 
petre, fifteen  pounds  of  fulphur,  and  eighteen  pounda 
of  charcoal  ;  for  muflcets  and  piftols,  an  hundred 
pounds  of  faltpetre,  eight  pounds  of  fulphur,  and  tea 
pounds  of  charcoal.  MIethlus  extols  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  of  faltpetre  to  three  ounces  of  charcoal, 
and  two  or  two  and  a  quarter  of  fulphur  ;  than  which-, 
he  affirms,  no  gunpowder  can  poffibly  be  ftronger. 
He  adds,  that  the  ufual  praftice  of  making  the  gun- 
powder weaker  for  mortars  than  guns,  is  without  any 
foundation,  and  renders  the  expence  necdlefsly  much 
greater :  for  whereas  to  load  a  large  mortar,  twenty- 
four  pound  of  common  powder  is  required,  and  confe- 
quently,  to  load  it  ten  times,  two  hundred  and  forty 
pound,  he  fliows,  by  calculation,  that  the  fame  efFeft 
would  be  had  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  pound  of  the 
ftrong  powder. 

On  this  fubjeft  Mr  Thomfon  fob  ferves,  that  almoftt  Phili 
all  thofe  who  have  written- upon  gunpowder,  partlcu-^Y''^' 
larly  thofe  of  the  laft  century,  have  given  different  re-^^  "^'* 
ceipts  for  its  compofitlon ;  and  he  propofes  it  as  a 
query.  Whether  thefe  differences  have  not  arifen  from 
obferving  that  fome  kinds  of  powder  were  better  adapt- 
ed to  particular  purpofes  than  others,  or  from  expe- 
riments made  on  purpofe  to  afcertain  the  fafl  *'  There 
is  one  circumftance  (he  fays)  that  would  lead  us  to 
fuppofe  that  this  was  the  cafe.  That  kind  of  powder 
defigned  for  mortars  and  great  guns  was  weaker  than 
that  intended  for  fmall  arms  :  for  if  there  is  any  foun- 
dation for  thefe  conjeftures,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
weakeft  powder,  or  the  heavleft  in  proportion  to  its^ 
elaftlc  force,  ought  to  be  ufed  to  impel  the  heavleft 
bullets  ;  and  particularly  in  guns  that  are  Imperfedly 
formed,  where  the  vent  is  large,  and  the  windage  very 
great.  I  am  perfeftly  aware  (adds  he),  that  an  ob- 
jeftlon  may  here  be  made,  viz.  that  the  elaftlc  fluid- 
generated  from  gunpowder  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have 
the  fame  properties  very  nearly,  whatever  may  be  the 
proportion  of  Its  feveral  ingredients  ;  and  that  there- 
fore the  only  difference  there  can  be  in  powder  is,  that 
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fikinpow-  one  kind  may  generate  more  of  this  fluid,  and  another 
lefs  ;  and  that  when  it  is  generated  it  afts  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  will  alike  efcape,  and  with  the  fame  ve- 
locity, by  any  paflage  it  can  find.  But  to  this  I  an- 
fwer,  that  though  the  fluid  may  be  the  fame,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  and  though  its  denfity  and  elafticity 
may  be  the  fame  in  all  cafes  at  the  inftant  of  its  ge- 
neration ;  yet  in  the  explofion,  the  elaftic  and  unelaftic 
parts  are  fo  mixed  together,  that  I  imagine  the  fluid 
cannot  expand  without  taking  the  grofs  matter  along 
with  it  ;  and  the  velocity  with  which  the  flame  iffues 
at  the  vent  is  to  be  computed  from  the  elafticity  of 
the  fluid,  and  the  denfity  or  weight  of  the  fluid  and 
grofs  matter  taken  together,  and  not  fimply  from  the 
denfity  and  elafticity  of  the  fluid." 

To  increafe  the  ftrength  of  powder,  Dr  Shaw  thinks 
it  proper  to  make  the  grains  confiderably  large,  and  to 
have  it  well  fifted  from  the  fmall  duft.  We  fee  that 
gunpowder,  reduced  to  duft,  has  little  explofive  force  ; 
but  when  the  grains  are  large,  the  flame  of  one  grain 
has  a  ready  paflage  to  another,  fo  that  the  whole  par- 
cel may  thus  take  fire  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  other- 
wife  much  force  may  be  loft,  or  many  of  the  grains 
go  away  as  ftiot  unfircd. 

In  the  7  ift  volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Mr  Thomfon 
gives  an  account  of  feveral  attempts  to  augment  the 
force  of  gunpowder  by  the  addition  of  different  ingre- 
dients. The  power  of  fteam  has  by  many  been  over- 
rated to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be  fuppofed  capable  of 
anfwering  the  purpofes  of  gunpowder;  but  no  at- 
tempts to  accomplifti  this  have  ever  fucceeded  in  any 
degree.  Mr  Thomfon  attempted  to  combine  the  forces 
of  fteam  and  gunpowder  together  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Having  procured  a  number  of  air  bladders  of 
very  fmall  fifties,  he  put  different  quantities  of  water 
into  them  from  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea  to  that  of  a 
piftol  bullet,  and  tying  them  up  with  fome  very  fine 
thread,  hung  them  up  to  dry  on  the  outfide.  He  then 
provided  a  number  of  cartridges  made  of  fine  paper, 
and  filled  them  with  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  equal 
to  the  ufual  charge  for  a  common  horfeman's  piJtol. 
He  then  loaded  the  piftol  with  a  bullet,  fir^d  it  againft 
an  oaken-  plank  about  fix  feet  from  the  muzzle,  and 
obferved  the  recoil  and  penetration  of  the  bullet.  He 
next  tried  the  eft'edl  of  one  of  thefe  fmall  bladders  of 
water  when  put  among  the  gunpowder,  but  always 
found  the  force  of  the  powder  very  m«ch  diminiflied, 
and  the  larger  the  quantity  of  water  the  greater  was 
the  diminution  ;  the  report  of  the  explofion  was  alfo 
diminiftied  in  a  ftill  greater  proportion  than  the  force 
of  the  bullet  or  recoil.  It  being  fuppofed  that  the 
bladder  had  burft,  and  thus  by  wetting  the  gunpowder 
prevented  it  from  taking  fire,  the  experiment  was  re- 
peated with  highly  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  but  the 
diminution  of  the  force  was  very  little  Inferior  to  what 
it  had  been  with  water.  Etherlal  oil  of  turpentine 
and  fmall  quantities  of  quickfilver  were  alfo  tried,  but 
with  no  better  fuccefs  than  before.  Thinking,  how- 
ever, that  the  failure  of  the  quickfilver  might  be  owing 
to  its  having  been  too  much  in  a  body,  the  experiment 
was  repeated  with  the  metal  difperfed  in  fmall  particles 
through  the  powder.  To  accomphfli  this  difperfion 
the  more  completely,  20  grains  of  Ethiops  mineral  were 
mixed  very  intimately  with  145  grains  of  powder  ; 
but  ftill  the  force  of  the  bullet  was  much  lefs  than  if 
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the  powder  had  been  ufed  without  any  addition.  As 
t4ie  explofion  of  pulvis  fulminans  appears,  vaftly  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  gunpowder,  fome  fait  of  tartar,  in  its  "  * 
pureft  ftate,  was  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  20  grains 
to  145  of  powder ;  but  on  firing  the  piece,  it  was 
ftill  found  that  the  force  of  the  explofion  was  leflened. 
Sal  ammoniac  was  next  tried ;  which,  under  certain 
clrcumftances,  is  found  to  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
air  or  elaftic  vapour;  but  on  mixing  20  grains  of  it 
with  145  of  gunpowder,  the  force  of  the  explofion 
was  ftill  found  to  be  dimlnlfhcd.  As  mott  of  the  me- 
tals, when  diflblved  In  acids,  particularly  brafs  in  fplilt 
of  nitre,  are  found  to  produce  much  elaftic  vapour,  it 
was  thought  worth  while  to  try  whether  the  force  of 
powder  could  be  augmented  by  this  means.  Twenty 
grains  of  brafs  duft  were  therefore  mixed  with  145' 
grains  of  powder  ;  but  ftill  the  force  of  the  explofion 
was  not  augmented.  In  our  author's  opinion,  how- 
ever, neither  brafs  duft  nor  Ethiops  mineral  dimlnifik 
the  force  of  tht  explofion  otherwife  than  by  filling  Qp. 
the  interftlces  between  the  grains,  obftru£ling  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  flame,  and  thus  impeding  the  progrefs  of 
the  inflammation.  Thus  it  appears,  that  little  hope 
remains  of  augmenting  the  force  of  gunpowder  by" 
any  addition  either  of  hquld  or  inflammable  follds :  tha 
reafon  is  obvious;  viz,  becaufe  all  of  them,  the  liquids 
efpeclally,  abforb  great  quantities  of  heat  before  they 
can  be  converted  into  vapour  ;  and  this  vapour,  after 
it  is  formed,  requires  more  heat  to  make  it  expand 
more  forcibly  than  air ;  hence,  as  the  effedls  of  gun- 
powder depend  entirely  upon  the  emiflion  of  a  quan- 
tity of  air,  and  its  rarefaction  by  vehement  heat,  the 
power  muft  be  greatly  diminlflied  by  the  abforption 
of  this  heat,  which  ought  to  be  fpent  in  rarefying  the 
air.  Even  foUd  bodies  cannot  be  fet  on  fire  without 
a  previous  abforption  of  heat  to  convert  them  into  va- 
pour* ;  but  liquids  have  this  propertf  ftill  more  than  '  Se.tFlameit 
follds,  as  Is  explained  under  the  articles  Chemistry, 
EvAPOitATiON,  &c.  and  muft  therefore  dimlnifli  the 
explofive  force  ftill  more.  Lime  added  to  gunpowder, 
however,  is  fald  to  augment  the  power  of  the  explo- 
fion by  one  third. 

In  his  experiments  on  gUBpowder,  Mr  Thomfon  had 
the  curlofity  to  compare  the  ftrength  of  aurum  fulmi- 
nans,  when  inclofed  in  a  gun-barrel,  with  that  of  com- 
mon gunpowder  ;  but  his  experiment  only  verified 
what  has  been  found  by  others,  viz.  that  this  powder, 
which  in  the  open  air  makes  fuch  a  very  violent  re- 
port, has  in  clofe  veffels  fcarce  any  power,  compara- 
tively fpeaking,  either  of  explofion  or  projefting  a 
bullet.  Mr  Thomfon,  however,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  power  of  aurum  fulminans  would  be  found 
much  greater  than  that  of  gunpowder,  took  care  to 
have  a  barrel  of  uncommon  ftrength  prepared  for  the 
experiment.  The  weight  of  it  was  7  lb.  50Z.;  the 
length  13.25  inches,  and  the  width  of  the  bore 
0.55  inches.  This  barrel,  being,  charged  with  27.44. 
grains  of  aurum  fulminans  and  two  leaden  bul- 
lets, which,  together  with  the  leather  put  about  them 
to  make  them  fit  the  bore  without  windage,  weighed 
427  grains  :  it  was  laid  upon  a  chaffing-difli  of  live 
coals  at  the  diftance  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  pen- 
dulum, and  the  piece  was  direfted  againft  the  centre- 
of  the  pendulum.  Some  minutes  elapfed  before  the 
powder  exploded ;  but  when     did  fo,  the  explofioa 
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iX.inrow.  did  not  much  exceed  the  report  of  a  well  charged  air- 
gun  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  faw  the  pendulum  in 
'  *  ' '  motion,  that  Mr  Thorafon  could  be  perfuaded  that 
the  bullets  had  been  difcharged.  On  examination, 
however,  it  was  found  that  notlu'ng  had  been  left  in 
the  barrel,  and  that  the  powder  had  probably  been  all 
exploded,  as  a  great  many  particles  of  the  revived  me- 
tal were  thrown  about.  sFrom  a  calculation  of  the 
-motion  communicated  to  the  pendulum,  it  was  found 
that  the  velocity  of  the  bullets  had  been  about  428  feet 
in  a  fecond  ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  power  of  au- 
rum  fulminans,  compared  with  that  of  gunpowder,  is 
only  as  4  to  13  very  nearly. 

Jlf  ^thod  of  Trying  and  Examming  Gunpq  ivd'rr .  There 
are  two  general  methods  of  examining  gunpowder  ; 
one  with  regard  to  its  purity,  the  other  with  regard  to 
its  ftrength.    Its  purity  is  known  by  laying  two  or 
,.  three  little  heaps  near  each  other  upon  white  paper, 
and  firing  one  of  them.    For  if  this  takes  fire  readily, 
;and  the  fmoke  rlfes  upright,  without  leaving  any  drofs 
or  feculent  matter  behind,  and  without  burning  the 
paper,  or  firing  the  other  heaps,  it  is  efteemed  a  fign 
that  the  fulphur  and  nitre  were  well  purified,  that  the 
.  coal  was  good,  and  that  the  three  ingredients  were 
thoroughly  incorporated  together :  but  if  the  other 
heaps  alfo  take  fire  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  prefumed, 
that  either  common  fait  Was  mixed  with  the  nitre,  or 
'  that  the  coal  was  not  well  ground,  or  the  whole  mafs 
not  well  beat  and  mixed  together;  and  if  either  the 
nitre  or  fulphur  be  not  well  purified,  the  paper  will 
be  black  or  fpotted. 

Several  inrtruments  have  been  invented  to  try  the 
ftrength  of  gunpowder  ;  but  they  have  generally  been 
complained  of  as  inaccurate.  Mr  Thomfon,  in  the 
71ft  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadiotis,  gives  an 
account  of  an  exacl  method  of  proving  the  ftrength 
of  it.  *'  As  the  force  of  powder  (fays  he)  arifes 
from  the  aftion  of  an  elaftic  fluid  that  is  generated 
from  it  in  its  inflammation,  the  quicker  the  charge 
takes  fire,  the  more  of  this  fluid  will  be  generated  in 
any  given  fliort  fpace  of  time,  and  the  greater  of  courfe 
will  its  effeft  be  upon  the  bullet.  But  in  the  common 
method  of  proving  gunpowder,  the  weight  by  which 
the  powder  is  confined  is  fo  great  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  charge,  that  there  is  time  quite  fuf- 
.ficient  for  the  charge  to  be  all  inflamed,  even  when 
the  powder  is  of  the  flowefl;  compofition,  before  the 
body  to  be  put  in  motion  can  be  fenfibly  removed 
from  its  place.  The  experiment  therefore  may  fliow 
which  of  the  two  kinds  of  powder  is  the  ftrongefl:, 
when  equal  quantities  of  both  are  confined  in  e- 
qual  fpaceg,  and  both  completely  inflamed  ;  but 
the  degree  of  the  inflammabihty,  which  is  a  pro- 
perty effential  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  powder,  cannot 
by  thefe  means  be  afcertained.  Hence  it  appears  how 
powder  may  anfwer  to  the  proof,  fuch  as  is  commonly 
required,  and  may  neverthelefs  turn  out  very  indiffe- 
rent when  it  comes  to  be  ufed  in  fervice.  But  though 
the  common  powder-triers  may  fliow  powder  to  be 
better  than  it  really  is,  they  can  never  make  it  appear 
to  be  worfe  than  it  is  ;  it  will  therefore  always  be  the 
interefl:  of  thofc  who  manufacture  the  commodity  to 
adhere  to  the  old  method  of  proof,  but  the  purchafer 
will  find  his  account  in  having  it  examined  in  a  method 
by  which  its  goodnefs  may  be  afcertained  with  greater 
lirecilion." 
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In  order  to  determine  the  goodnefs  of  powder  by  Gunp 
Mr  Thomfon's  method,  it  is  necelTary  to  have  a  bar- 
rel fufpended  by  two  iron  rods  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
it  can  eafily  move  backward  or  forward  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  rods ;  and  the  fpace  it  moves  through  af- 
certained by  marking  it  on  a  piece  of  ribbon.  The 
barrel  being  then  charged  with  powder,  and  fitted  with 
a  proper  bullet,  is  to  be  fired,  and  the  recoil  marked 
upon  the  ribbon.  The  experiment  is  to  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  or  oftener  if  there  is  any  diflerence 
in  the  recoil ;  the  extremes  of  which  may  be  marked 
with  black  lines  on  the  ribbon,  and  the  word  proof 
written  upon  the  middle  line  betwixt  the  two.  But 
if  the  experiments  are  made  with  fufficient  accuracy, 
there  will  commonly  be  very  little  difference  in  the 
length  to  which  the  ribbon  is  drawn  out.  Thus  the 
comparative  goodnefs  of  powder  may  eauly  be  afccr-. 
tained  ;  for  the  ftronger  the  powder  is,  the  greater 
will  be  the  recoil,  and  confequently  the  greater  length 
to  which  the  ribbon  will  be  drawn  out  ;  and  if  care 
is  taken  in  proportioning  the  charge  to  the  weight  of 
the  bullet,  to  come  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  medium 
proportion  that  obtains  in  praAice,  the  determination 
of  the  goodnefs  of  gunpowder  from  the  refult  of  this 
experiment  cannot  fail  to  hold  good  in  a£tual  fervice. 
The  bullets  fliould  be  made  to  fit  the  bore  with  very 
little  windage  ;  and  it  would  be  better  if  they  were 
all  caft  in  one  mould  and  In  the  fame  parcel  of  lead ; 
as  in  that  cafe  their  weights  and  dlmenfions  would  be 
more  accurately  the  fame  ;  and  the  experiments  would 
of  courfe -be  more  conclufive.  The  ftated  charge  of 
powder  might  be  half  an  ounce,  and  it  fliould  always 
be  put  up  in  a  cartridge;  and  after  the  piece  is  loaded^ 
it  fliould  be  primed  with  other  powder,  firft;  taking 
care  to  prick  the  cartridge  by  thrufting  a  priming  wire 
down  the  vent. 

From  feveral  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  effedl 
of  the  charge  is  corifiderably  augmented  or  diminiflied, 
according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  force  employed  in  ram- 
ming it  down.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  Mr 
Thomfon  advifes  the  ufe  of  a  cyhndrlc  ramrod  of  wood, 
fitted  with  a  metal  ring  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
an  half  in  diameter  ;  which  being  placed  at  a  proper 
diftance  from  the  end  which  goes  up  into  the  bore,  will 
prevent  the  powder  from  being  too  much  comprefled. 
In  making  experiments  of  this  kind,  however,  it  is 
neceflary  to  pay  attention  to  the  heat  of  the  barrel 
as  well  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere ;  for 
heat  and  cold,  drynefs  and  moIfl;ure,  have  a  very  fen- 
fible  effed  upon  gunpowder  to  augment  or  dimlnifli 
its  force.  When  a  very  great  degree  of  accuracy 
therefore  happens  to  be  requifite,  it  will  be  proper  to 
begin  by  firing  the  piece  two  or  three  times,  merely 
to  warm  it ;  after  which  three  or  four  experiments  may- 
be made  with  ftandard  powder,  to  determine  the  proof  ; 
mark  a  fecond  time,  for  the  ftrength  of  powder  is  dif- 
ferent at  different  times,  in  confequence  of  the  ftate  of 
the  atmofphere.  After  this  the  experiments  may  be 
made  with  the  powder  that  is  to  be  proved,  taking 
care  to  preferve  the  fame  interval  of  time  between  the 
difcharges,  that  the  heat  of  the  piece  may  be  the  fame 
in  each  trial. 

Having  thus  determined  the  comparative  degrees  df 
ftrength  of  two  different  kinds  of  powder,  their  com- 
parative ralue  may  be  afcertained  by  augmenting  the 
quantity  of  the  weaker  powder  till  the  velocity  of  the 
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bullets  j'n  both  cafes  becomes  the  fame.  The 
-  ftrong  powder  is  therefore  precifely  as  muck  more  va- 
luable than  the  weak,  as  it  produces  the  fame  effect 
with  a  fmaller  quantity.  Thus  if  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  one  kind  of  powder  difcharges  a  bullet  with 
the  fame  velocity  that  half  an  ounce  of  another  kind 
does,  it  is  plain  that  the  former  is  twice  as  valuable  as 
the  latter,  and  ought  to  be  fold  at  double  the  price. — 
By  comparifons  of  this  kind,  Mr  Tb  jmfon  found  that 
the  beft  battle  powder  (fo  called  from  its  being  made 
at  the  village  of  Bank  in  Kent)  is  ftronger  than  go- 
verment  powder,  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3  ;  but  from 
a  comparifon  of  the  prices,  it  appears  that  the  former 
h  no  lefs  than  per  cent,  dearer  than  it  ought  to  be; 
and  confequently,  that  whoever  ufes  it  in  preference  to 
government  powder,  does  it  at  a  certain  lofs  of  4iy 
pe7'  cent,  of  the  money  it  coils  him. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  a  white  powder, 
which,  if  it  anfwered  the  charafter  given  it,  might 
be  a  dangerous  compofitioir  ;  for  they  pretend  that 
this  white  powder  will  throw  a  ball  as  far  as  the  black, 
yet  without  making  a  report  :  but  none  of  the  white 
powder  we  have  ften,  fays  Dr  Shaw,  anfwers  to  this 
charatter ;  being,  as  we  apprehend,  commonly  made 
either  with  touchwood  or  camphor,  inftead  of  coal. 

Under  the  article  Gunnery,  the  phyfical  caufe  of 
the  explofion  of  powder,  and  the  force  wherewith  it 
expands,  have  been  fo  fully  confidered,  that  it  would 
be  fuperfluous  to  add  ary  thing  here  concerning  them. 
Only  we  may  obferve,  that  though  it  is  commonly 
made  ufe  of  for  military  purpofes  only  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  confined  in  certain  vefiels  ;  yet  when  large 
quantities  are  fired  at  once,  even  when  unconfintd  in 
the  open  air,  it  is  capable  of  producing  terrible  de- 
ftru£tion.  The  accounts  of  damage  done  by  the  blowing 
up  of  magazines,  powder-mills,  &c.  are  too  numerous 
and  well-known  to  be  here  taken  notice  of.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  relation  of  what  even  a  moderate  quantity 
of  powder  will  accomplifh,  when  fired  in  the  open  air. 
**  The  king  af  Navarre  took  Monfegur.  Captain 
Milon  inclofed  500  pounds  of  powder  in  a  bag,  which 
he  found  mean*  to  introduce,  by  a  drain  from  the  town, 
into  the  ditch  between  two  principal  gates  ;  the  end 
of  the  leader  was  hid  in  the  grafs.  Every  thing  being 
ready  to  play  off  this  machine,  the  king  gave  us  leave 
to  go  and  fee  its  effefts ;  which  were  furprifing.  For 
one  of  the  gates  was  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  the  other  into  the  field  fifty  paces  from  the 
«'all:  all  the  vaults  were  defttoyed,  and  a  paffage  was 
made  in  the  wall  for  three  men  to  enter  abreall,  by 
which  the  town  was  taken." — For  further  accounts 
of  the  force  of  large  quantities  of  powder,  fee  the 
article  Mines. 

From  this  and  other  accounts  of  the  dreadful  effefts 
of  gunpowder,  when  fired  in  large  quantity  in 
the  open  air,  It  would  feem,  that  great  as  its  power  is 
in  clofe  veflels,  it  is  ftill  greater  when  the  air  has  ac- 
cefs  to  it ;  for  from  the  quantity  of  powder  requifite 
to  charge  great  guns,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
double  the  quantity  of  powder  confined  in  fire  arms 
of  any  fize  or  capacity,  and  difcharged  all  at  once 
againd  the  walls,  would  have  produced  fuch  effefts ; 
efpecially  when  we  confider  that  the  power  nraft  have 
been  equally  great  at  an  equal  diftance  all  round  ;  fo 
that  had  there  beetuotliec  walls  and  ^ates  behind  this 


quantity  of  powder  as  well  as  before  it,  they  would  In  Giinpovr* 
ail  probabihty  have  been  thrown  down  alfo.  This  con-  ''^'^^ 
jedlure  feems  to  be  fomewhat  confirmed  by  the  great 
diminution  of  the  force  of  pulvis  fulminans  and  aurum 
fulminans  when  confined  in  clofe  veflels.  Mr  Thomfon 
mentions  likewife  a  very  fingular  fadl  relative  to  gun- 
powder, which  feems  to  be  fomewhat  analogous  to 
that  jull  mentioned  ;  and  which  indeed  feems  to  ex- 
plain itj  namely,  that  the  heat  communicated  by  gun- 
powder when  (lightly  confined,  is  much  greater  thaa 
when  otherwife.  "  I  was  much  furprifed  (fays  he)» 
upon  taking  hold  of  the  barrel  immediately  after  an 
experiment  when  it  was  fired  with  330  grains  of  powder 
without  any  bullet,  to  find  it  fo  very  hot  that  I 
could  fcarce  bear  it  in  my  hand,  evidently  much  hot- 
ter than  I  had  ever  found  it  before,  notwithftanding 
the  fame  charge  of  powder  had  been  made  ufe  of  in 
the  two  preceding  experiments ;  and  in  both  thefe  ex- 
periments the  piece  was  loaded  with  a  bullet,  which 
one  would  naturally  imagine,  by  confining  the  flame, 
and  prolonging  the  time  of  its  aftion,  would  heat  the " 
barrel  much  more  than  when  it  was  fired  with  pow- 
der alone.  I  was  convinced  that  I  could  not  be  mif- 
taken  in  the  fael ;  for  it  had  been  my  conftant  prac- 
tice to  take  hold  of  the  piece  to  wipe  it  out  as  foon  as  - 
an  experiment  was  finiihed,  and  I  never  before  had 
found  any  inconvenience  from  the  heat  in  holding  it. 
But  in  order  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  af- 
ter letting  the  barrel  cool  down  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature, I  repeated  the  experiment  twice  with  the 
fame  charge  of  powder  and  a  bullet ;  and  in  both  thefe 
trials  the  heat  of  the  piece  was  evidently  much  lefs- 
than  what  it  was  in  the  experiment  above  mentioned. 
Being  much  ftruck  with  this  accidental  difcovery  of 
the  great  degree  of  heat  that  pieces  acquire  when  they 
are  fired  with  powder  without  any  bullet,  and  being : 
dtfirou9  of  finding  out  whether  it  is  a  circumftance 
that  obtains  univerfally,  I  was  very  attentive  to  the  ' 
heat  of  the  barrel  after  each  of  the  fucceeding  ex- 
periments ;  and  I  conftantly  found  the  heat  fenfibly 
greater  when  the  piece  was  fired  with  powder  only, 
than  when  the  fame  charge  was  made  to  impel  one  or 
more  bullets." 

To  account  for  this,  our  author  fuppofes,  that  very 
little  of  the  heat  acquired  in  firing  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance comes  from  the  powder ;  for  the  time  that  it 
continues  in  the  piece,  perhaps  not  exceeding  the 
200th  part  of  a  fecond,  is  f©  fmall,  that  were  the  flame 
four  hundred  times,  infliead  of  four  times,  as  Mr  Robins  < 
fuppofes,  hotter  than-  red  hot  iron,  it  is  by  far  too  fliort 
to  communicate  a  fenfible  degree  of  heat  to  one  of  our 
large  pieces  of  cannon.  Befides,  if  the  heat  of  the  flame 
was  fulacient  to  communicate  fuch  a  degree  of  heat 
to  the  gun,  it  muft  undoubtedly  be  capable  of  burn- 
ing up  all  combuftible  bodies  that  come  in  its  way, 
and  of  melting  lead' (hot  when  fuch  were  ufed;  but  in- 
Aead  of  this,  we  frequently  fee  the  fined  paper  difcharged 
from  the  mouth  of  a  gun  without  being  -  inflamed,  af- 
ter it  has  fufl:ained  the  aftion  of  the  fire  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  bore  4  and  the  fmallefl:  lead-fliot 
is  difcharged  without  being  melted.  The  objection  > 
drawn  from  the  heat  of  bullets  taken  up  immediately 
after  being  difcharged  from  fire-arms  does  not  hold  5  . 
for  bullets  difcharged  from  air-guns  and  even  crofs-bows 
are  likewife  found  hot,  efpeqially  when  they  happen  to  . 
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{liike  any  hard  body,  and  are  much  flattened, 
muflcet  ball  be  difdiarged  into  water,  or  agalnft  any- 
very  foft  body,  it  will  not  be  fenfibly  heated  ;  but  if  it 
hits  a  plate  of  iron  or  any  other  body  which  it  can- 
not penetrate,  it  will  be  broken  in  pieces  by  the  blow, 
and  the  difp.erfed  parts  will  be  found  in  a  ftate  little 
Ihort  of  aftual  fuffion.  Hence  our  author  concludes, 
that  bullets  are  not  heated  by  the  flame,  but  by  per- 
cuffion.  Another  objedlion  is,  that  the  vents  of  brafs 
guns  are  frequently  enlarged  to  fuch  a  degree  by  re- 
peatedly firing  them,  that  the  piece  becomes  ufelefs. 
But  this  proves  only  that  brafs  is  eafily  corroded  by 
the  flame  of  gunpowder  ;  which  indeed  is  the  cafe 
with  iron  alfo.  We  cannot  fuppofe  that  in  either  cafe 
any  real  folution  takes  place  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  evident  that  it  does  not :  for  when  the  vents  of 
fire-arms  are  lined  with  gold,  they  will  remain  with- 
out enlargement  for  any  length  of  time,  though  it  is 
well  known  that  gold  is  much  more  eafily  melted  than 
iron.    As  the  heat  communicated  to  bullets,  therefore, 


is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  flame  but  to  perculfion,  fo 
the  heat  acquired  by  guns  is  to  be  attributed,  in  our 
author's  opinion,  to  the  motion  and  friftion  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  metal  among  themfelves  by  the 
violent  aftion  of  the  flame  upon  the  infide  of  the  bore. 
To  generate  heat,  the  aftion  of  the  powder  muft  be 
not  only  fufficient  to  fl:rain  the  metal,  and  produce  a 
motion  in  its  parts,  but  this  effeft  mufl;  be  extremely 
rapid  ;  and  the  cffcA  will  be  much  augmented  if  the 
exertion  of  the  force  and  the  duration  of  its  aftion 
are  momentaneous  :  for  in  that  cafe  the  fibres  of  the 
metal  that  are  violently  flretched  will  return  with 
their  full  force  and  velocity,  and  the  fwift  vibratory 
motion  and  attrition  above  mentioned  will  be  produced. 
Now  the  effort  of  any  given  charge  of  powder  upon 
the  gun  is  very  nearly  the  fame  whether  it  be  fired 
with  a  bullet  or  without ;  but  the  velocity  with 
which  the  generated  elaftic  fluid  makes  its  efcape,  is 
much  greater  when  the  powder  is  fired  alone  than 
when  it  is  made  to  impel  one  or  more  bullets ;  the 
heat  ought  therefore  to  be  much  greater  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter  cafe,  as  has  been  found  by  ex- 
periment.   "  But  to  mak^;  this  matter  ftill  plainer, 
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If  a  now  be  moveable,  but  let  it  give  way  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  by  flow  degrees.  In  this  cafe  the  elallic 
fluid  will  be  generated  as  before,  and  will  exert  its 
whole  force  upon  the  chamber  of  th^  piece  ;  but  as  the 
bullet  gives  way  to  the  preflTure,  and  moves  on  in  the 
bore,  the  fluid  will  expand  itfelf  and  grow  Weaker,  and 
the  particles  of  the  metal  will  gradually  return  to  their 
former  fituations  ;  but  the  velocity  with  which  the  me* 
tal  rcftores  itfelf  being  but  fmall,  the  vibration  that  re- 
mains in  the  metal  after  the  elaftic  fluid  has  made  its 
efcape  will  be  very  languid,  as  will  the  heat  be  which 
is  generated  lay  it.  But  if,  inftead  of  giving  way  with 
fo  much  difficulty,  the  bullet  is  made  lighter,  fo  as  to 
afford  but  little  refiftance  to  the  elaftic  fluid  in  making 
iis  efcape,  or  if  it  is  fired  without  any  bullet  at  all  j 
then,  there  being  little  or  nothing  to  oppofe  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  flame  through  the  bore,  it  will  expand  itfelf 
with  an  amazing  velocity,  and  its  aftion  upon  the  gua 
will  ceafe  almoft  in  an  inftant ;  the  ftrained  metal  will 
reftore  itfelf  wiih  a  very  rapid  motion,  and  a  fharp  vi- 
bration will  enfue,  by  which  the  piece  will  be  much 
heated." 

This  reafoning  of  Mr  Thomfon's,  however,  feema. 
not  to  be  very  well  founded.  In  the  firft  place,  we 
are  by  no  means  certain  that  heat  is  produced  by  the 
motion  or  vibration  of  the  particles  of  a  folid  body  a- 
mong  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  even  in  the  hotteft 
bodies  we  cannot  be  made  fenilble  of  vibration  exift- 
ing  among  their  particles,  while  certain  founds  willcaufe 
the  moft  folid  fubftances  vibrate  perceptibly,  and  yet 
without  producing  any  heat. — From  this  as  well  as  in- 
numerable other  experiments,  it  is  probable,  that  heat 
confifts  in  the  emiflion  of  a  certain  fubtile  fluid  from 
the  heated  body,  which  is  every  moment  replaced  from 
the  atmofphere,  or  from  fome  other  fource.  Hence 
the  more  air  that  baa  accefs  to  any  burning  body,  the 
hotter  it  will  become,  and  the  more  will  any  other  that 
is  in  its  vicinity  be  heated.  This  is  evident  from  the 
contrivance  of  Argand's  lamp,  which  is  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  the  admiflion  of  a  larger  quantity  of  air 
to  the  fame  quantity  of  flame.  The  cafe  is  the  fame 
with  the  firing  of  gunpowder,  when  a  bullet  is  put  in- 
to the  piece,  the  accefs  of  the  air  is  much  more  ef* 


der. 


(fays  our  author),we  will  fuppofe  any  given  quantity  of  feftually  prevented  than  when  only  a  fimple  wadding 

powder  to  be  confined  in  a  fpace  that  is  juft  capable  is  made  ufe  of.    In  confequence  of  this,  no  fooner  ia 

of  containing  it,  and  that  in  this  fituation  it  is  fet  on  the  powder  fired  without  a  bullet,  than  the  external 

fire.  Let  us  fuppofe  this  fpace  to  be  the  chamber  of  a  air  rufhes  down  the  bore,  mingles  with  the  flame,  and 

piece  of  ordnance,  and  that  a  bullet  or  any  other  folid  vehemently  augments  the  heat,  as  well  as  the  abfolute 

body  is  fo  firmly  fixed  in  the  bore,  immediately  upon  force  of  the  explofion.  It  is  true,  that  without  the  cx- 

the  charge,  that  the  whole  effort  of  the  powder  (hall  ternal  air,  the  nitre  in  the  gunpowder  itfelf  produces 

not  be  able  to  remove  it ;  as  the  powder  goes  on  to  as  much  air  as  to  inflame  it  very  violently  ;  but  this 

be  inflamed,  and  the  elaftic  fluid  to  be  generated,  the  does  not  prove  that  it  could  not  be  inflamed  ftill  more 

prefTure  upon  the  infide  of  the  chamber  will  be  in-  by  the  admiflion  of  more  air.    Befides,.  when  the  ex- 

creafed,  till  at  length  all  the  powder  being  burnt,  the  ternal  air  is  thus  admitted,  the  flame  itfelf  is  agitated 

ftrain  upon  the  metal  will  be  at  its  greateft  height,  and  by  its  admiflion,  and  driven  againft  the  fides  of  the 

in  this  fituation  things  will  remain  ;  the  cohefion  or  piece  with  a  force  fuperior  to  what  it  has  by  the  mere 

elafticity  of  the  particles  of  metal  counterbalancing  the  expanfive  prefTure  ;  whence  the  heat  muft  alfo  be  con- 

prefTure  of  the  fluid. — Under  thefe  circum.ftances  very  fiderably  augmented,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  heat 


little  heat  would  be  generated  ;  for  the  continued  ef- 
fort of  the  elaftic  fluid  would  approach  to  the  nature 
of  the  prefTure  of  a  weight ;  and  that  concufTion,  vibra- 
tion, and  friftion  among  the  particles  of  the  metal, 
which  in  the  coUifion  of  elaftic  bodies  is  the  caufe  of 
the  heat  produced,  would  fcarcely  take  efieft.  But  in- 
ftead of  being  firmly  fixed  io  its  place,  let  the  bullet 
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of  any  other  body  will  be  by  the  having  flame  blown 
againfl  it,  inftead  of  being  blown  away  from  it,  or  fuf- 
fered  to  burn  quietly  by  its  fide.  Thus,  without  any 
recourfe  to  an  unknown  and  conjedural  vibration  a- 
mong  the  particles  of  a  folid  metal,  we  may  account 
for  the  augmented  heat  of  a  piece  charged  only  with 
powder,  and  likcwife  ia  fome  mcaXure  for  the  prodl- 
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uhpc/W-  giotis  force  of  gunpowder,  auriim  fulminans,  and  pulvis 
fulminans,  when  fired  in   the  open  air,  compared 
with  what  they  have  when  exploded  in  clofe  vefTels. — 
The  force  of  gunpowder  is  manifeftly  augmented  in 
clofe  vefTels,  as  has  been  already  faid,  by  being  rammed 
down  or  comprefTed  together  :  but  this  arifes  from 
another  caufe,  namely,  that  a  greater  quantity  of 
flame  is  comprefled  into  the  fame  fpace  than  when  the 
powder  is  not  rammed ;  and  this  compreflion  of  the 
flame  is  in  proportion  to  the  compreflion  of  the  powder 
in  the  chamber  of  the  piece.  But  in  this  cafe  the  flame 
is  probably  lefs  powerful  than  in  the  former,  though 
the  quantity  inclofed  in  a  fmall  fpace  may  probably 
make  up  for  the  quality.  Mr  Thomfon's  experiments 
on  the  increafed  force  of  gunpowder  by  compreflion 
are  as  follow: — Having  put  a  charge  of  218  grains 
of  powder,  inclofed  in  a  cartridge  of  very  fine  paper, 
gently  into  the  bore  of  the  piece,  the  velocity  ef  the 
bullets,  at  a  mean  of  four  experiments,  was  at  the  rate 
of  1225  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  but  in  a  medium  of  three 
experiments,  when  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  was 
rammed  down  by  five  or  fix  ftrokes  of  the  ramrod,  the 
velocity  was  1329  feet  in  a  fecond.  *•  Now  (fays  he) 
the  total  force  or  prtflure  exerted  by  the  charge  upon 
the  bullet,  is  as  the  fquare  of  its  velocity  ;  and  1329* 
is  to  1225*  as  1,776  is  to  I  ;  or  nearly  as  6  is  to  5  : 
and  in  that  proportion  was  the  force  of  the  given 
charge  of  powder  increafed  by  being  rammed.  — When, 
inftead  of  ramming  the  powder,  or  prefling  it  gently 
together  in  the  bore,  it  is  put  into  a  fpace  larger  than 
it  is  capable  of  filling,  the  force  of  the  charge  is  there- 
by very  fenfibly  leflened,  as  Mr  Robins  and  others 
have  found  by  repeated  trials.    In  my  30th  experi- 
ment, the  charge,  confitting  of  no  more  than  165 
grains  of  powder,  was  made  to  occupy  3.2  inches  of 
the  bore,  inftead  of  1.45  inches,  which  fpace  it  juft 
filled.  When  it  was  gently  pufhed  into  its  place  with- 
out being  rammed,  the  confequence  was,  that  the  ve- 
locity of  the  bullet,  inftead  of  being  1 1 00  feet  or  up- 
wards In  a  fecond,  was  only  at  the  rate  of  914  feet, 
and  the  recoil  was  leflened  In  proportion. — Hence  we 
may  draw  this  pradical  inference,  that  the  powder 
with  which  a  piece  of  ordnance  or  a  fire-arm  Is 
charged,  ought  always  to  be  prefled  together  in  the 
bore  ;  and  if  It  Is  rammed  to  a  certain  degree,  the  ve- 
locity of  the  bullet  will  be  ftlll  farther  Increafed.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  recoil  of  a  muf]<et  is  greater 
when  its  charge  is  rammed  than  when  it  is  not ;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  ftronger  proof  that  ramming  in- 
creafes  the  force  of  powder." 

To  recover  damaged  Gunpoivder.  The  method  of 
the  powder-merchants  Is,  to  put  part  of  the  powder 
on  a  fail  cloth,  to  which  they  add  an  equal  weight  of 
what  is  really  good  ;  and  with  a  fhovel  mingle  it  well 
together,  dry  it  In  the  fun,  and  barrel  It  up,  keeping 
it  in  a  dry  and  proper  place.  Others  again.  If  it  be 
very  bad,  rettore  It  by  molftening  it  with  vinegar,  wa- 
ter, urine,  or  brandy  :  then  they  beat  It  fine,  fearce 
it,  and  to  every  pound  of  powder  add  an  ounce,  an 
ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  ounces,  according  as  It  is  de- 
cayed, of  melted  falt-petre.  Afterwards,  thefe  in- 
gredients are  to  be  moiftened  and  mixed  well,  fo  that 
nothing  can  be  difcerned  In  the  compofitlon,  which 
may  be  known  by  cutting  the  mafs;  and  then  they 
granulate  It  as  aforefald.  In  cafe  the  powder  be  in 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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3  manner  quite  fppiled,  the  only  way  is  to  extraft  the  GuA- 

faltpetre  with  water  according  to  the  ufual  manner, 

by  boiling,  filtrating,  evaporating,  and  cryftalllzing  ;  " 

and  then  with  frefli  fulphur  and  charcoal  to  make  It 

up  anew  again. 

In  regard  to  the  medical  virtues  of  gunpowder, 
Boerhaave  informs  us,  that  the  flame  of  it  affords  a 
very  healthy  fume  in  the  height  of  the  plague,  be- 
caufe  the  explofive  acid  vapour  of  nitre  and  fulphur 
correfts  the  air  ;  and  that  the  fame  vapour,  if  received 
in  a  fmall  clofe  pent-up  place,  kills  infefts. 

It  is  enafted  by  5  and  1 1  of  Geo.  I.  and  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  20.  that  gunpowder  be  carried  to  any  place  in  a 
covered  carriage  ;  the  barrels  being  clofe-jointed  ;  or 
in  cafes  and  bagi  of  leather,  &c.  And  perfons  keep- 
ing more  than  200  pounds  weight  of  gunpowder  at 
one  time,  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftmin- 
fter,  or  the  fuburbs,  &c.  are  liable  to  forfeitures  if  it 
be  not  removed  ;  and  juftices  of  peace  may  iffue  war- 
rants to  fearch  for,  feize,  and  remove  the  fame. 
GuN-Shot  Wounds.  See  Surgery. 
GuN-Smith,  a  maker  of  fmall  fire-arms,  as  mufl^ets, 
fowling-pieces,  piftols,  &c. 

GuN-Smithery,  the  bufinefs  of  a  gun-fmith,  or  the  art 
of  making  fire-arms  of  the  fmaller  fort,  as  muflcets, 
fowhng-pieces,  piftols,  &c. 

The  principal  part  of  thefe  inftruments  is  the  bar^ 
rel,  which  ought  to  have  the  following  properties. 
I .  Lightnefs,  that  it  may  incommode  the  perfon  who 
carries  it  as  httle  as  poflible.  2.  Sufficient  ftrength 
and  other  properties  requifite  to  prevent  its  burfting  by 
a  difcharge.  3.  It  ought  to  be  conftrufted  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  recoil  with  violence.  And,  4.  It  ought 
to  be  of  fufiicient  length  to  carry  the  ftiot  to  as  great  a 
diftance  as  the  force  of  the  powder  employed  is  capable 
of  doing. 

The  manufadurc  of  fire-arms  is  now  carried  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  perfedlion  by  different  European  nations, 
that  it  may  perhaps  be  juftly  doubted  whether  any  far- 
ther improvement  in  the  requlfites  juft  mentioned  can 
be  made.  For  the  materials,  the  fofteft  iron  that  can 
be  procured  is  to  be  made  ufe  of.  The  beft  in  this 
country  are  formed  of  Juis,  as  they  are  called,  or  old 
horfe-ftioe- nails  ;  which  are  procured  by  the  gun- 
fmiths  from  farriers,  and  from  poor  people  who  fubfift 
by  picking  them  up  on  the  great  roads  leading  to 
London.  Thefe  are  fold  at  about  10  s.  per  cwt.  and 
28  pounds  are  requifite  to  form  a  fingle  muflcet  barrel. 
The  method  of  manufaduring  them  from  this  material 
is  as  follows :  A  hoop  of  about  an  inch  broad,  and  fix 
or  feven  Inches  diameter,  is  placed  In  a  perpendicular 
fituation,  and  the  ftubs,  prevloufly  well  cleaned,  piled 
up  in  it  with  their  heads  outermoft  on  each  fide,  till 
the  hoop  is  quite  filled  and  wedged  tight  with  them. 
The  whole  then  refembles  a  rough  circular  cake  of 
iron  ;  which  being  heated  to  a  white  heat,  and  then 
ftrongly  hammered,  coalefces  Into  one  folid  lump. 
The  hoop  is  now  removed,  and  the  heatings  and  ham- 
merings repeated  till  the  Iron  is  rendered  very  tough 
and  clofe  in  the  grain  ;  when  it  is  drawn  out  into  pie- 
ces of  about  24  inches  in  length,  half  an  inch  or 
more  In  breadth,  and  half  an  inch  In  thicknefs. 

Four  of  thefe  pieces  are  employed  for  one  barrel ; 
but  In  the  ordinary  way  a  fingle  bar  of  the  beft  foft 
iron  is  employed.    The  workmen  begin  with  ham* 
mcring  out  this  into  the  form  of  a  flat  ruler,  having  its 
G  g  length 
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length  and  breadth  proportioned  to  the  dimenfions  of 
the  intended  bairel.  By  repeated  heating  and  ham- 
mering this  plate  Is  turned  round  a  tempered  iron  rod 
called  a  mandril,  the  diameter  of  which  is  confiderably 
fmaller  than  the  intended  bore  of  the  barrel.  One  of 
the  edges  of  the  plate  being  laid  over  the  other  about 
half  an  inch,  the  whole  is  heated  and  welded  by  two 
or  three  inches  at  a  time,  hammering  it  brifldy,  but 
with  moderate  ftrokes,  upon  an  anvil  which  has  a  num- 
ber of  femicircular  furrows  in  it,  adapted  to  barrels  of 
different  fizts.  Every  time  the  barrel  is  withdrawn 
from  the  fire,  the  workman  llrikes  it  gently  agalnft  the 
anvil  once  or  twice  in  an  horizontal  diredion.  By 
this  operation  the  particles  of  the  metal  are  more  per- 
fectly confolidatcd,  and  every  appearance  of  a  feara  In 
the  barrel  is  obliterated.  The  mandril  being  then 
again  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  barrel,  the  lat- 
ter is  very  ftrongly  hammered  upon  it  In  one  of  the  fe- 
micircular hollows  of  the  anvil,  by  fmall  portions  at  a 
time  ;  the  heatings  and  hammerings  being  repeated 
until  the  whole  barrel  has  undergone  the  operation, 
and  Its  parts  rendered  as  perfedlly  continuous  as  If  they 
had  been  formed  out  of  a  foUd  piece.  To  effedl  this 
completely,  three  welding  heats  are  neceffary  when  the 
very  beft  iron  is  made  ufe  of,  and  a  greater  number  for 
the  coarfer  kinds.  The  French  workmen  imagine, 
that  by  giving  the  barrel,  while  in  the  fire,  flight  ho- 
rizontal ftrokes  with  the  hammer,  fo  as  to  communi- 
cate a  vibratory  motion  to  the  iron,  thofe  particles  are 
thrown  ofF  which  are  in  a  ftate  of  fufion  and  cannot 
eafily  be  converted  into  malleable  iron :  but  confidering 
the  great  number  of  operations  already  defcrlbed  which 
the  metal  has  undergone,  we  can  fcarce  fuppofe  this  to 
be  of  much  confequence. 

The  next  operation  in  forming  the  barrels  is  the 
boring  of  them,  which  is  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Two  beams  of  oak,  each  about  fix  Inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  are  placed  horizon- 
tally and  parallel  to  one  another;  having  each  of  their 
extremities  mortifed  upon  a  ftrong  upright  piece  about 
three  feet  high,  and  firmly  fixed.  A  fpace  of  three  or 
four  Inches  is  left  between  the  horizontal  pieces,  In 
which  a  piece  of  wood  is  made  to  Aide  by  having  at 
either  end  a  tenon  let  into  a  groove  which  tuns  on  the 
infide  of  each  beam  throughout  its  whole  length. 
Through  this  Aiding  piece  a  ftrong  pin  or  bolt  of  iron 
is  driven  or  fcrewed  In  a  perpendicular  diredllon,  ha- 
ving at  its  upper  end  a  round  hole  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  breach  of  the  barrel,  which  is  fecured  In  it  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  Iron  that  ferves  as  a  wedge,  and  a 
▼ertical  fcrew  pafling  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
hole.  A  chain  Is  fattened  to  a  ftaple  in  one  fide  of  the 
Aiding  piece  which  runs  between  the  two  horizontal 
beams  ;  and  pafling  over  a  pully  at  one  end  of  the  ma- 
chine, has  a  weight  hooked  on  to  it.  An  upright  piece 
of  timber  Is  fixed  above  this  pully  and  between  the 
ends  of  the  beams,  having  Its  upper  end  perforated  by 
the  axis  of  an  Iron  crank  furniflied  with  a  fquare  focket ; 
the  other  axis  being  fupported  by  the  wall,  or  by  a 
ftrong  poft,  and  loaded  with  a  heavy  wheel  of  caft  Iron 
to  give  it  force.  The  axes  of  this  crank  are  In  a  line 
with  the  hole  in  the  bolt  already  mentioned. — The 
borer  being  then  fixed  into  the  focket  of  the  crank, 
has  Its  other  end,  prevloufly  well  oiled,  Introduced  into 
the  barrel,  whofe  breecb  part  is  made  faft  in  the  hole 


of  the  bolt :  the  chain  Is  then  carried  over  the  pully, 
and  the  weight  hooked  on  ;  the  ci-ank  being  then  tura- 
ed  with  the  hand,  the  barrel  advances  as  the  borer  cuts 
Its  way,  till  it  has  paifed  through  the  whole  length. — 
The  boring  bit  confifts  of  an  iron  rod  fome what  longer 
than  the  barrel,  one  end  of  which  fits  the  focket  of  the 
crank  ;  the  other  is  adapted  to  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
tempered  fteel  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  ha- 
ving its  furface  cut  after  the  manner  of  a  perpetual 
fcrew,  with  five  or  fix  threads,  the  obliquity  of  which 
Is  very  fmall.  The  breadth  of  the  furrows  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  threads,  and  their  depth  fiifficient  to 
let  the  metal  cut  by  the  threads  pafs  through  them 
cafily.  Thus  the  bit  gets  a  very  ftrong  hold  of  the 
metal ;  and  the  threads,  being  {harp  at  the  edges,  fcoop 
out  and  remove  all  the  Inequalities  and  roughnefs  from 
the  infide  of  the  barrel,  and  render  the  cavity  fmootU 
and  equal  throughout.  A  number  of  bits,  each  a  little 
larger  than  the  former,  are  afterwards  fucceflively  pafT- 
ed  through  the  barrel  In  the  fame  way,  until  tlfe  bore 
has  acquired  the  magnitude  intended.  By  this  ope- 
ration the  barrel  Is  very  much  heated,  efpecially  th*i 
firft  time  the  borer  is  paffed  through  it,  by  which 
means  It  is  apt  to  warp.  To  prevent  this  in  focie 
meafure,  the  barrel  is  covered  with  a  cloth  kept  con- 
ftantly  wetted,  which  not  only  preferves  the  barrel  from 
an  excefs  of  heat,  but  likewife  preferves  the  temper  of 
the  bit  from  being  deftroyed.  The  borer  itfelf  mud 
alfo  be  withdrawn  from  time  to  lime  ;  both  to  clean  it 
from  the  fiiavings  of  the  metal  and  to  oil  It,  or  repair 
any  damages  it  may  have  fuftained.  Every  time  a  frefh 
bit  has  been  paffed  through  the  barrel,  the  latter  muft 
be  carefully  examined,  to  fee  If  it  has  warped  ;  and 
likewife  if  there  are  any  fpots,  by  the  workmen  called 
blacks,  on  Its  infide.  When  warped,  it  muft  be  ftralght- 
ened  on  the  anvil  ;  for  which  a  few  Aight  ftrokes  on 
the  convex  parts  will  be  fufficient ;  and  this  is  termed 
fettlng  up  the  barrel.  When  black  fpots  are  perceived, 
the  correfponding  part  on  the  outfide  muft  be  marked, 
and  driven  in  by  gentle  ftrokes  with  hammer, 
when  they  will  be  completely  removed  by  pafling  the 
borer  another  time  through  the  piece. 

The  equality  of  the  bore  is  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence to  the  perfefllon  of  a  barrel ;  infomuch  that 
the  greateft  pofiible  accuracy  in  every  other  refpeft 
will  not  make  amends  for  any  deficiency  in  this  refpeft. 
The  method  ufed  by  gunfmiths  to  afcertain  this  is  by 
a  cylindrical  plug  of  tempered  fteel  highly  polifhed, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  fitting  the  bore  exafilly. 
This  is  fcrewed  upon  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  and  in- 
troduced Into  the  cavity  of  the  barrel,  where  It  Is  mo- 
ved backwards  and  forwards  ;  and  the  places  where  it 
pafles  with  difficulty  being  marked,  the  boring  bit  Is 
repeatedly  pafled  until  It  moves  with  equal  eafe  through 
every  part.  Any  perfon  who  wifhes  to  know  the 
merit  of  his  piece  in  this  refpe£t,  may  do  it  with  tole- 
rable accuracy  by  means  of  a  plug  of  lead  caft  on  a  rod 
of  iron  ;  or  even  by  a  muflcet  ball  filed  exadly  to  the 
bore,  and  pufhed  through  the  barrel  by  a  ramrod ;  ta- 
king care,  however,  not  to  ufe  much  force  left  the  ball 
be  flattened,  and  its  paflage  thus  rendered  difficult. 

The  laft  ftep  towards  the  perfedlion  of  the  infide  of 
the  barrel  Is  termed  Jine- boring  ;  by  which  is  meant  the 
fmoothing  It  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  remove  all  marks 
and  inequalities  left  by  the  borer.   The  fine- borer  re- 
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fembles  tlie  other  in  its  general  conftru6lion  ;  but  in-  ing  ;  whence  it  is  found,  that  by  this  operation  barrels  Gun- 
ithcry.  ftead  of  the  piece  of  fteel  cut  in  form  of  a  fcrew  which  are  more  frequently  warped  than  by  all  the  boriags  Siiuthery. 
belongs  to  that,  it  is  furnifhed  with  a  fquare  broach  they  undergo  ;  and  there  is  now  this  farther  inconve-       »'  ' 
10  or  12  inches  long,  highly  polifhed,  and  very  fliarp,  nience,  that  they  cannot  be  fet  up  as  formerly,  without 
by  which  means  it  cuts  the  metal  very  fmoothly.    It  danger  of  deftroying  them  entirely, 
is  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  beft  when  only  two  of  The  barrels  being  thus  bored  and  formed  externally, 
its  edges  are  allowed  to  work;  the  other  two  are  cover-  it  is  cuftomary  with  the  gunfmiths  in  France  to  folder 
cd  with  flips  of  oiled  paper,  one  or  more  additional  on  the  loops  and  aim  before  they  breech  the  barrel, 
flips  being  put  on  each  time  that  the  inftrument  is  palT-  The  Englifh,  however,  do  not  rellridl  themfelves  in  this 
cd  through  the  barrel.    The  fine  borer  is  frequently  manner:   for  as  foft  folder  is  fufficient  for  fattening  on 
f  r.ffed  through,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  breech,  and  thefe,  they  never  ufe  any  other  ;   while  the  French, 
from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle,  until  the  whole  infide  who  ufe  hard  folder,  mud  of  confequence  employ  s 
prcfents  a  perfectly  equal  and  poli(hed  furface  ;  the  great  heat.    Thus  the  infide  is  roughened  fometimes 
barrel  being  Hkewife  examined  and  fet  up,  if  requifite,  fo  confiderably,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  repeat  the  fine  bo- 
after  each  time.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  this  in-  ring  ;  which  could  not  be  done  without  injuring  the 
ftrument  Ihould  be  perfe6lly  true,  and  not  in  the  leuft  threads  of  the  fcrew  formed  for  the  breech,  if  the  bar- 
caft  or  warped  in  the  tempering.  rel  were  prepared  for  the  latter  without  foldering  on  the 

Bcfides  the  operations  above  defcribed,  another,  former, 
called  foli/hing,  is  ufually  performed  on  gun-barrels.  The  firft  tool  employed  in  forming  the  breech-fcrew 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  laft  be  attended  with  is  a  plug  of  tempered  lleel,  fomewhat  conical,  with  the 
any  good  efFeft  or  not.  It  is  'performed  by  a  cylinder  threads  of  a  male  fcrew  upon  its  furface,  and  by  the 
of  lead,  five  or  fix  inches  long,  call  upon  a  road  of  workman  teraied  a /c-reiv  tap.  This  being  introduced 
iron,  and  filed  exaftly  to  the  bore.  The  lead  being  into  the  barrel,  and  worked  from  left  to  right  and  back 
then  covered  with  very  fine  emery  and  oil,  is  wrought  again,  until  it  has  marked  out  the  four  firit  threads  of 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  whole  length  of  the  fcrew,  another  lefs  conical  tap  is  introduced  ;  and 
the  barrel  until  the  infide  has  acquired  the  requifite  de-  when  this  has  carried  the  imprelfion  of  the  fcrew  as  far 
grce  of  pollfh.  The  difadvantages  of  this  operation  are,  as  it  is  intended  to  go,  a  third  one,  nearly  cylindrical, 
that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  perform  it  without  prefiing  is  made  ufe  of,  fcarcely  differing  from  the  plug  of  the 
more  upon  one  part  than  another,  and  thus  producing  breech  intended  to  fill  the  fcrew  thus  formed  in  the 
fom€  degree  of  inequality  on  the  infide,  whicli  is  of  the  barrel.  The  plug  itfelf  has  its  fcrew  formed  by  means 
very  worft  confequence  to  fire-arms.  The  polifh  thus  of  a  fcrevv-platc  of  tempered  fteel,  with  feveral  female 
given  is  likewife  very  perifhable;  fo  that  the  fine-boring  fcrews,  correfponding  with  the  taps  employed  for 
may  juftly  be  confidered  as  the  lall  operation  neceflary  forming  that  in  the  barrel.  Seven  or  eight  threads  are 
for  the  infide  of  a  barrel ;  and  it  is  then  proper  to  give  a  fufficient  length  for  a  plug  :  they  ought  to  be  neat 
the  external  form  and  proportions  by  means  of  a  file,  and  fharp,  fo  as  completely  to  fill  the  turns  made  in  the 
For  this  purpofe,  four  faces  are  firft  formed  upon  it,  barrel  by  the  tap.  The  breech-plug  is  then  to  be  cafe- 
then  eight,  then  16  ;  and  fo  on  till  it  be  quite  round,  hardened,  or  to  have  its  furface  converted  into  fteel,  by 
excepting  the  part  next  the  breech,  called  the  rein/or-  covering  it  with  fiiavings  of  horn,  or  the  parings  of  the 
cedpart,  which  is  always  left  of  an  oftagonal  form.  It  hoofs  of  horfes,  and  keeping  it  for  fome  time  red  hot ; 
beirg  abfolutely  neceflary  that  the  barrel  fhould  be  after  which  it  is  plunged  in  cold  water, 
equally  thick  on  every  fide,  gunfmiths  employ,  for  ac-  The  only  thing  now  requifite  for  completing  the 
complifhing  this  purpofe,  a  particular  tool  named  a  barrels  is  to  give  them  a  proper  colour ;  as  a  prepara- 
compafs.  This  confifts  of  an  iron  rod  bent  in  fuch  a  tion  for  which  their  outfide  is  firft  to  be  neatly  polifhed. 
manner  as  to  form  two  parallel  branches  about  an  inch  vvith  oil  and  emery.  This  being  done,  it  was  formerly 
diftant  from  one  another.  One  of  thefe  branches  is  the  cuftom  to  give  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as  would  make 
introduced  into  the  barrel,  and  kept  clofely  applied  to  them  blue  throughout ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  effefted 
the  fide,  by  means  of  one  or  more  fprings  with  which  without  a  partial  calcination  of  the  furface,  which  of 
it  is  furnifhed  :  the  other  defcends  parallel  to  this  on  confequence  affefls  the  infide  alfo,  the  blue  colour  has 
the  outfide,  and  has  feveral  fcrews  paffing  through  it  been  for  fome  time  difufed,  and  a  brown  one  fubftitu- 
with  their  points  directed  to  the  barrel.  By  fcrewing  ted  in  its  place.  To  give  this  colour,  the  pieces  are 
thefe  until  their  points  touch  the  furface  of  the  barrel,  firft  rubbed  over  with  aquafortis  or  fpirit  of  fait  diluted 
and  then -turning  the  inftrument  round  within  the  bore,  with  water  ;  after  which  they  are  laid  by  till  a  complete 
we  perceive  where  the  metal  is  too  thick,  and  how  coat  of  ruft  is  formed  upon  them  :  a  little  oil  is  then 
much  it  muft  be  reduced,  in  order  to  render  every  part  applied  ;  and  the  furface  being  rubbed  dry,  is  polilhed 
perfedlly  equal  throughout  its  circumference.  It  may  by  means  of  a  hard  brufti  and  bees-wax. 
ht  made  long  enough  to  reach  the  whole  length  of  the  Thus  the  common  muflcet-barrels  for  the  purpofes 
barrel,  though  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  have  it  efpecially  of  fportmanfiiip  are  made ;  but  there  are  fome 
only  half  as  much,  and  to  introduce  it  firft  at  one  end  other  methods  of  manufadlure,  by  which  the  barrels  are 
and  then  at  the  other.  Inftead  of  rounding  the  barrel  made  to  differ  in  fome  refpedls  from  thofe  juft  defcri- 
by  means  of  a  file  and  compafs,  however,  fome  people  bed,  and  are  thought  to  be  confiderably  improved, 
do  fo  by  turning  it  in  a  lathe  ;  which  is  no  doubt  more  One  kind  of  thefe  are  called  tiui/led  hzrreh  ;  and  by  the 
expeditious,  though  neither  fo  certain  nor  exa6t.  A  Englifh  workmen  are  formed  out  of  the  plates  made 
fpindle  as  long  as  a  gun-barrel  cannot,  without  great  of  formerly  defcribed.  Four  of  thefe,  of  the  fize 
difficulty,  be  prevented  from  fpringing  confiderably  un-  already  mentioned,  are  requifite  to  make  one  barrel, 
dcr  the  tool  employed  to  reduce  or  fmooth  it  in  turn-  Que  of  them  heated  red  hot  for  five  or  fix  inches  is 
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turned  like  a  cork-fcrew  by  means  of  the  hammer  and 
anvil ;  the  remaining  parts  being  treated  fuccelTively  in 
the  fame  manner  until  the  whole  is  turned  into  a  fpiral, 
forming  a  tube  the  diameter  of  which  correfponds  with 
the  bore  of  the  intended  barrel.  Four  are  generally 
fiifEcient  to  form  a  barrel  of  the  ordinary  length,  i.  e. 
from  32  to  38  inches;  and  the  two  which  form  the 
breech  or  ftrongell  part,  called  the  reinforced  part,  are 
confiderably  thicker  than  thofe  which  form  the  muzzle 
or  fore  part  of  the  barrel.  One  of  thefe  tubes  is  then 
welded  to  a  part  of  an  old  barrel  to  ferve  as  an  handle; 
after  which  the  turns  of  the  fpiral  are  united  by  heat- 
ing the  tube  two  or  three  inches  at  a  time  to  a  bright 
white  heat,  and  ftriking  the  end  of  it  feveral  times  a- 
gainft  the  anvil  in  a  horizontal  direftion  with  confide- 
rablc  ftrength,  which  is  c?\\td.  jumping  the  barrel ;  and 
the  heats  given  for  this  purpofe  are  caWtA  jumping  heats. 
The  next  ftep  is  to  introduce  a  mandril  into  the  ca- 
vity, and  to  hammer  the  heated  portion  lightly  in  or- 
der to  flatten  the  ridges  or  burrs  raifed  by  the  jumping 
at  the  place  where  the  fpirals  are  joined.  As  foon  as 
one  piece  is  jumped  throughout  its  whole  length,  ano- 
ther is  welded  to  it,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner, 
until  the  four  pieces  are  united,  when  the  part  of  the 
old  barrel  is  cut  off,  as  being  no  longer  of  any  ufe.  Tlie 
welding  is  repeated  three  times  at  leaft,  and  is  per- 
formed exaftly  in  the  fame  manner  as  dired^ed  for  plain 
barrels  ;  and  the  piece  may  afterwards  be  finifhed  ac- 
cording to  the  diredlions  already  given. 

The  operation  for  the  French  twifted  barrels  is  very 
different  from  that  jufl  mentioned,  and  much  more  ex- 
ceptionable. It  confifts  in  heating  the  barrel  by  a  few 
inches  at  a  time  to  a  flrong  red  heat  ;  one  end  is  then 
fcrewed  into  a  vice,  and  a  fquare  piece  of  iron  with  an 
handle  hke  an  augre  is  introduced  into  the  other.  By 
means  of  thefe  the  fibres  of  the  heated  portion  are 
twifted  into  a  fpiral  direftion,  which  is  fuppofed  to  re- 
fift  the  effort  of  the  inflamed  powder  better  than  the 
other.  To  render  this  operation  complete,  however, 
it  muft  be  pbferved,  that  when  once  the  feveral  por- 
tions of  the  barrel  have  been  t willed,  the  fubfequent 
heats  ought  not  to  be  very  great,  or  the  grain  of  the  metal 
will  regain  its  former  ftate,  and  the  barrel  be  no  better 
for  the  twifting  than  before.  To  twift  a  barrel  in  this 
manner,  alfo,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  forge  it  at  leaft  half 
a  foot  longer  than  it  is  intended  to  be,  that  a  fufficient 
length  may  be  kept  cold  at  each  end  to  give  a  fufficient 
purchafe  to  the  vice  and  twifting  inftrument;  and  thefe 
portions  muft  afterwards  be  cut  off  before  the  barrel  is 
bored,  or  two  pieces  of  an  old  barrel  may  be  welded  to 
the  muzzle  and  breech  of  that  which  is  to  be  twifted, 
and  cut  off  when  the  operation  is  over.  Thefe  pieces 
may  alfo  be  made  ftronger  than  ufual  to  refill  the  force 
of  the  vice  and  twifting  inftrument ;  and  in  order  to 
give  the  latter  a  firmer  hold,  the  cavity  of  the  muzzle 
may  be  made  of  a  fquare  form.  The  Englidi  workmen 
are  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that  this  method  of  twift- 
ing is  really  injurious  to  the  barrel,  by  ftraining  the 
fibres  of  the  metal.  At  any  rate,  from  the  injudicious 
methods  followed  by  the  French  artifts,  the  greateft 
part  of  their  barrels,  faid  to  be  twifted,  are  not  fo  in 
reahty  ;  there  being  at  leaft  fix  or  feven  inches  at  the 
muzzle,  and  feven  or  eight  at  the  breech,  which  are  not 
affedted  by  the  operation. 

TixQ  French  ribbon  larreh  have  a  great  refemblance 


to  the  Englifh  twifted  ones  ;  but  the  procefs  for  ma-  Gun- 
king  them  is  much  more  operofe,  though  it  feems  not  Smithen/ 
to  poffefs  any  real  advantage  over  that  ufed  by  the 
EngHfti  artifts.  A  plate  of  iron,  about  the  twelfth 
part  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  is  turned  round  a  man- 
dril, and  welded  its  whole  length  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a  plain  barrel.  Upon  this  flight  barrel,  which  is 
called  the  lin'mg,  a  plate  of  iron  about  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  bevelled  off  at  the  edges,  is  by  means  of 
fucceflive  heats  rolled  in  a  fpiral  direftion ;  after  which 
it  is  termed  the  ribbon,  and  muft  have  a  thicknefs  cor- 
refponding  with  that  part  of  the  barrel  which  it  is  to 
form.  As  it  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  form  a 
ribbon  of  fufficient  length  for  the  whole  barrel,  it  is 
made  in  feveral  pieces  ;  and  when  one  piece  is  rolled 
on,  another  is  welded  to  its  end,  and  the  operation 
continued  until  the  Hning  be  entirely  covered.  The 
edges  are  fo  much  bevelled,  that  the  one  folds  over  the 
other  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  After  the  ribbon  i« 
all  rolled  on,  the  barrel  muft  be  heated  hy  two  or  three 
inches  at  a  time,  and  the  turns  of  the  fpiral  united  to 
each  other  and  to  the  lining  by  being  welded  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  twifted  barrel;  though,  from  what 
has  been  faid  of  the  conftruftion  of  thefe  barrels,  it  is 
plain  that  the  operation  of  jumping  cannot  be  admitted 
in  them.  The  barrel  is  afterwards  bored  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  almoft  the  whole  of  the  lining  is  cut  out, 
and  fcarce  any  thing  left  but  the  ribbon  with  which 
the  lining  was  covered. 

The  fuperiority  of  twifted  and  ribbon  barrels  over 
the  plain  kind  gave  occaflon  to  a  third  fort  named 
wired  barrels.  Thefe  were  invented  by  an  ingenious 
workman  at  Paris  named  Barrois ;  whofe  method  was 
as  follows  :  Upon  a  thin  barrel,  filed  and  dreffed  as 
ufual,  he  rolled,  as  clofe  as  poffible,  and  in  a  fpiral  di- 
reftion, a  tempered  iron  wire  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
crow-quill,  the  firft  layer  covering  only  the  reinforced 
part.  The  turns  of  the  wire  were  foldered  to  each 
other  and  to  the  barrel  with  a  compofition  which  he 
kept  a  fecret.  The  wired  part  was  then  filed  fmnoth 
and  bright,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  weaken  it;  a  fecond 
layer  of  wire  was  applied  over  the  firft,  extending  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  barrel  ;  and  this  being 
fmoothed  and  brightened  hke  the  firft,  a  third  layer  was 
applied,  which  covered  the  two  former  and  reached 
quite  to  the  muzzle. 

The  barrels  made  afier  this  manner  are  fuppofed  to 
be  much  fuperior  to  others,  though  the  fuppofition 
feems  not  to  be  well  founded.  It  is  certain  that  wire 
is  not  preferable  to  other  iron  as  a  material  for  gun- 
barrels  ;  and  the  folder  ufed  by  M.  Barrois  in  a  quan- 
tity nearly  equal  to  the  wire  itfelf,  muft  be  accounted 
a  defeft  as  far  as  it  was  ufed  ;  for  no  metal  has  yet 
been  found ,  equal  to  iron  for  the  purpofes  of  gun- 
fmiths  :  fo  that  by  the  ufe  of  fo  much  of  this  folder  in 
the  compofition  of  the  barrel,  it  muft  be  undoubtedly 
weaker  than  if  it  had  beea  all  made  of  iron.  We  are 
not  to  fuppofe  the  wire  abfolutely  free  from  flaws ; 
and  even  though  it  were,  there  will  always  be  fmall 
cavities  between  its  turns,  which  the  folder  cannot  fill 
completely.  Befides,  as  the  operation  of  wiring  was 
performed  by  M.  Barrois  upon  a  barrel  that  had  been 
previoufly  bored  and  dreffed  within,  the  repeated  heats 
to  which  it  was  afterwards  fubjefted  in  foldering,  if 
they  did  not  caufe  it  warp,  at  leaft  rendered  it  fa 
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Gun-  rough  that  it  was  ncceffary  to  fine-bore  it  afterwards, 
ithery.  -pj^g  Q^\y  advantage  therefore  which  thefe  barrels  were 
■  found  to  poffefs  was  their  beautiful  appearance;  Which 
was  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  circumftances  juft: 
,  mentioned,  as  well  as  by  the  extravagant  prices  at 
which  they  were  fold  ;  a  fingle  barrel  being  fold  at  5I. 
and  a  double  one  at  twice  that  fiim  ;  whence  the  fale  of 
them  never  anfwered  the  expeftation  of  the  invent- 
or, and  after  his  death  no  body  thought  of  making 
them. 

The  Spanifh  barrels  have  long  been  held  in  great 
eftimation,  both  on  account  of  their  being  formed  of 
better  iron  than  thofe  of  other  countries,  and  likewife 
from  an  opinion  of  their  being  more  perfectly  forged 
and  bored.  Thofe  made  at  Madrid  are  the  beft,  and 
even  of  thefe  fuch  as  have  been  made  by  former  gun- 
fmiths  are  in  the  greateft  eftimation.  The  moft  cele- 
biated  Spanifh  gunfmiths  were  Nicolas  Biz,  who  lived 
in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  and  died  in 
1724;  and  the  barrels  fabricated  by  him  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  his  life  are  held  in  greateft  eftimation. 
Thofe  of  his  cotemporaries,  Juan  Belan  and  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, are  no  lefs  valued  ;  all  of  their  barrels  fcUing 
in  France  at  1000  livres,  or  45I.  15  s.  fterling.  The 
fucceifors  of  thefe  great  artifts  were  Diego  Efquibal, 
Alonzo  Martinez,  Agoftin  Ortiz,  Matthias  Vaera, 
Luis  Santos,  Juan  Santos,  Francifco  Garcia,  Francifco 
Targarone,  Jofeph  Cano,  and  N.  Zelaya.  The  moft 
celebrated  now  in  life  are  Francifco  Loper,  Salvador 
Cenarro,  Miguel  Zeguarra,  Ifidoro  Soler,  and  Juan  de 
Soto.  The  three  firft  are  gunfmiths  to  the  king;  and 
the  barrels  made  by  all  of  them  fell  for  13I.  fterling. 
Almoft  all  the  Madrid  barrels  are  compofed  of  the  old 
ftioes  of  liorfes  and  mules,  which  are  collefted  for  the 
purpofe.  They  are  manufactured  firft  by  welding 
longitudinally,  and  then  being  joined  together  in  four 
or  five  pieces  hke  the  Englifh  barrels  made  from  ftubs, 
as  already  mentioned.  In  this,  and  indeed  all  other 
operations  for  making  gun-barrels,  an  immenfe  wafte 
of  the  iron  takes  place  ;  but  that  of  the  Spanifh  iron 
is  by  far  the  greateft,  a  mafs  of  40  or  45  pounds  be- 
ing required  to  make  one  barrel,  which  when  rough 
from  the  forge  weighs  only  fix  or  fevtn  pounds;  fo 
that  from  30  to  38  pounds  are  loft  in  the  hannmerings. 
It  may  perhaps,  however,  be  doubted,  whether  the  iron 
be  really  purified  by  this  wafte  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that 
by  long  continued  working  in  the  fire  it  may  be  ren- 
dered totally  ufelefs  and  deftroyed;  neither  can  we  be 
afl'ured  that  the  other  advantages  pretended  to  refult 
from  their  method  of  manufafture  are  of  any  confe- 
quence.  The  Spanifh  artifts  likewife  value  themfelves 
on  giving  the  infide  of  their  barrels  a  very  high  polifli; 
but  the  advantage  of  this,  as  has  already  been  obfer- 
ved,  is  extremely  dubious.  The  only  thing  requifite 
in  a  gun-barrel  is  that  it  do  not  lead ;  that  is,  that  the 
mark  of  the  bullet  be  not  perceived  on  the  infide  after 
it  has  been  difcharged,  by  fome  of  the  lead  rubbed  ofF 
as  it  pafles  through.  In  the  opinion  of  very  good 
judges,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  take  a  barrel  immedi- 
ately after  it  has  undergone  the  operation  of  fine- 
boring  than  to  give  it  any  higher  polifh  ;  and  in  tup- 
port  of  this  opinion,  M.  de  Marolles,  an  author  of  great 
reputation,  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  a  barrel  rough 
from  the  borer  throw  a  charge  of  ftiot  deeper  into  a 
quire  of  paper  than  one  which  was  highly  poliftied 
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within,  though  the  length,  bore,  and  charge,  were 
the  fame  in  both.  , 

As  the  Spanifti  iron  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  ex- 
cellent, it  has  not  been  unreafonably  fuppofed  that  the 
fuperiority  of  the  barrels  manufaflured  in  that  king- 
dom is  owing  more  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  materials 
than  to  the  fkill  of  the  workmen.  It  muft  be  obfer^ 
ved,  however,  that  inftcad  of  making  the  plates  over- 
lap a  little  in  the  place  where  they  join,  they  give  one 
of  them  a  complete  turn  ;  fo  that  every  Spanifh  bar- 
rel may  be  faid  to  be  double  throughout  its  whole 
length.  The  different  portions  of  the  iron  are  alfo 
forged  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  grain  of  the  iron  is 
difpofed  in  a  fpiral  manner ;  whence  it  has  the  fame 
effedl  with  a  ribbon  or  twifted  barrel.  The  outfide  is 
finiflied  by  turning  them  in  a  lathe  ;  whence  probably 
they  are  always  lefs  elegantly  wrought  than  the  French 
and  Englifh  pieces.  The  great  value  put  upon  them 
is  alfo  thought  to  be  more  owing  to  fancy  than  to  any- 
real  good  qualities  they  pofTefs.  Formerly  they  were 
made  from  three  to  three  feet  and  a  half  long  ;  their 
bore  being  fuch  as  to  admit  a  bullet  from  22  to  24  in 
the  pound;  and  their  weight  from  three  to  three  pounds 
and  an  half.  The  reinforced  part  extends  two-fifths 
of  the  length;  and  at  10  or  12  inches  from  the  breech 
is  placed  a Jight,  fuch  as  is  ufually  put  upon  rifle-bar- 
rels or  thofe  intended  only  for  ball.  According  to 
Efpinas,  arquebufs-bearer  to  Phihp  IV.  the  weight 
of  a  Spanifh  barrel  ought  to  be  four  pounds  and  aa 
half  when  their  length  is  42  inches;  but  both  weight 
and  length  are  now  much  reduced,  they  feldom  ex- 
ceeding the  dimenfion  already  mentioned.  Next  to 
the  barrels  made  at  Madrid,  the  moft  efteemed  are 
thofe  ot  Buftindui  and  St  Olabe  at  Placentia  in  Bifcay  ; 
and  of  Jeun  and  Clement  Padwefteva,  Eudal  Pous, 
and  Martin  Marcchal,  at  Barcelona  ;  the  ufual  price 
of  them  being  about  3I.  los.  fterling. 

Having  now  defcribed  the  method  of  forging  bar- 
rels, we  fhall  next  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  thofe 
imperfeAions  to  which  they  are  fometimes  liable,  and 
which  render  them  apt  to  burft  or  recoil  with  violence. 
The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  chink^  crack.,  and  Jlaiu. 
The  firft  is  a  foiall  rent  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  barrel ;  the  fecond  acrofs  it ;  and  the  third  is  a 
kind  of  fcale  or  fmall  plate  adhering  to  the  barrel  by 
a  narrow  bafe,  from  which  it  fpreads  out  like  the  head 
of  a  nail  from  its  ftiank,  and  when  feparated  leaves  a 
pit  or  hollow  in  the  metal.  The  chink  or  flaw  are  of 
much  worfe  confequence  than  the  crack  in  fire-arms, 
the  force  of  the  powder  being  exerted  more  upon  the 
circumference  than  the  length  of  the  barrel.  The 
flaw  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  chink,  the  latter 
fcarce  ever  occurring  but  in  plain  barrels  formed  out  of 
a  fingle  plate  of  iron,  and  then  only  when  the  metal  is 
deficient  in  quality.  When  flaws  happen  on  the  out- 
fide, they  are  of  ho  great  confequence  ;  but  in  the  in- 
fide they  are  apt  to  lodge  moifture  and  foulnefs  which 
corrode  the  iron,  and  thus  the  cavity  enlarges  conti- 
nually till  the  piece  burfts.  This  accident,  however, 
may  arife  from  many  other  caufes  befides  the  defeft  of 
the  barrel  itfelf.  The  beft  pieces  will  burft  when  the 
ball  is  not  fufficiently  rammed  home,  fo  that  a  fpace  is 
left  between  it  and  the  powder.  A  very  fmall  windr 
age  or  paiTage  for  the  inflamed  powder  between  the 
fides  of  the  barrel  and  ball  will  be  fufficient  to  prevent 
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the  accident ;  but  if  the  ball  has  been  forcibly  driven  cafe,  no  man  couM 
down  with  an  iron  ramrod,  fo  as  to  fill  up  the  cavity 
of  the  barrel  very  exaftly,  the  piece  will  almoft  cer- 
tainly burft,  if  only  a  very  fmall  fpace  be  left  between 
it  and  the  powder  ;  and  the  greater  the  fpace  is,  the 
more  certainly  does  the  event  take  place.  Of  this 
Mr  Robins  gives  a  remarkable  initance,  accounting  at 
the  fame  time  for  the  phenomenon.  *'  A  moderate 
charge  of  powder  (fays  he),  when  it  has  expanded  it- 
felf  through  the  vacant  fpace  and  reaches  the  ball,  will, 
by  the  velocity  each  part  has  acquired,  acccumulate 
itfelf  behind  the  ball,  and  will  thereby  be  condenfed 
prodigioufly  :  whence,  if  the  barrel  be  not  of  an  extra- 
ordinary ftrength  in  that  part,  it  muft  infaUibly  burft. 
The  truth  of  this  1  have  experienced  in  a  very  good 
Tower  mufliet  forged  of  very  tough  iron  :  for  char- 
ging it  with  12  pennyweight  of  powder,  and  placing 
the  ball  loofely  16  inches  from  the  breech;  on  the 
firing  of  it,  the  part  of  the  barrel  juft  behind  the 
bullet  was  fwelled  out  to  double  its  diameter  like  a 
blown  bladder,  and  two  large  pieces  of  two  inches  in 
length  were  burft  out  of  it."  A  piece  will  frequently 
burft  from  having  its  mouth  ftopped  up  with  earth  or 
fnow;  vfhich  accident  fometimes  happens  to  fportfmen 
in  leaping  a  ditch,  in  which  they  have  aflifted  them- 
ftlves  with  their  fowhng-piece,  putting  the  mouth  of 
it  to  the  ground ;  and  when  this  does  not  happen,  it 
is  only  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  ftoppage  being 
extremely  flight.  For  the  fame  reafon  a  mullcet  will 
certainly  burft  if  it  be  fired  with  the  muzzle  immerfed 
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a  muflcet  without  being  de- 


ftroyed  ;  for  the  bullet  flies  out  only  with  a  velocity 
of  lycofeet  in  a  fecond,  or  not  much  more,  while 
that  of  the  powder,  as  calculated  by  Mr  Robins,  is 
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only  a  very  little  way  in  water.  It  will  alfo  burft 
•from  an  overcharge  ;  but  when  fuch  an  accident  hap- 
pens in  other  circumflances,  it  is  moft  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  a  defeft  in  the  workmanfhip,  or  in  the 
iron  itfelf.  Thefe  defeds  are  principally  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  welding,  a  deep  flaw  having  taken  place, 
or  an  inequality  in  the  bore  ;  which  laft  is  the  moft 
common  of  any,  efpecially  in  the  low-priced  barrels. 
The  reafon  of  a  barrel's  burfting  from  an  inequahty  in 
the  bore  is,  that  the  elaftic  fluid,  fet  loofe  by  the  in- 
flammation of  the  powder,  and  endeavouring  to  expand 
itftlf  in  every  diredtion,  being  repelled  by  the  ftronger 
parts,  a£ts  with  additional  force  againft  the  weaker 
ones,  and  frequently  burfts  through  them,  which  it 
would  not  have  done  had  the  fides  been  equally  thick 
and  ftrong  throughout.  With  regard  to  defedts  a- 
filfing  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  iron,  it  is  impoflible 
to  fay  any  thing  certain*  As  the  choice  of  the  mate- 
rials depends  entirely  on  the  gunfmith,  the  only  way 
to  be  alfured  of  having  a  barrel  made  of  proper  metal 
is  to  purchafe  it  from  an  artift  of  known  reputation, 
and  to  give  a  confiderablc  price  for  the  piece. 

The  recoil  of  a  piece  becomes  an  objeft  of  Import- 
ance only  when  it  is  very  great ;  for  every  piece  re- 
coils in  fome  degree  when  it  Is  difcharged.  The  moft 
frequent  caufe  of  an  excefiive  recoil  is  an  inequality 
in  the  bore  of  the  barrel ;  and  by  this  it  will  be  occa- 
fioned  even  when  the  inequality  is  too  fmall  to  be  per- 
ceived by  the  eye.  The  explanation  of  this  upon  me- 
chanical principles  indeed  is  not  very  eafy;  for  as  it  is 
there  an  invariable  law,  that  adlion  and  rea6tion  are 
equal  to  one  another,  we  ftiould  be  apt  to  fuppofe  that 
every  time  a  piece  is  difcharged  it  fhould  recoil  with 
ihe  whole  difference  between  the  velocity  of  the  bullet 
jgiui  that  of  the  inflamed  powder,    But  were  this  the 


not  lefs  than  7000  feet  in  the  fame  fpace.  But  was 
the  recoil  to  be  made  with  the  difference  of  thefe  ve- 
locities, or  with  one  half  of  it,  it  is  plain  that  no  man 
could  bear  it.  The  fame  thing  therefore  muft  take 
place  in  the  recoil  of  a  muflcet  which  Dr  Prieftley 
obferved  in  his  experiments  on  the  explofion  of  inflam- 
mable and  dephlogiftlcated  air,  viz,  that  the  force  is 
exerted  much  more  upon  the  part  fartheft  from  that 
where  the  inflammation  begins  than  upon  that  next  tO' 
it.  At  any  rate,  however,  the  ftrength  of  the  recoil 
will  always  be  found  proportionable  to  the  weight  of 
the  piece;  that  Is,  the  lighter  the  piece  is,  the  greater 
the  recoil,  and  vice  verja.  The  recoil  may  be  increa- 
fed  by  any  thing  which  retards  the  paflage  of  the  ftiot; 
whence  it  is  alfo  augmented  by  the  foulnefs  of  the  barrel 
by  repeated  firing.  M.  de  Marolles  Informs  us  alfo, 
that  a  piece  will  recoil,  if,  from  the  breech-plug  being 
made  too  fhort,  fome  turns  of  the  fcrew  remain  empty^ 
as  In  thefe  a  part  of  the  powder  is  lodged  which  forma 
an  obftacle  to  the  explofion  ;  though  in  what  manner 
this  takes  place  is  not  very  apparent,  as,  though  the 
powder  lodged  there  might  contribute  httle  or  nothing 
to  the  force  of  the  explofion.  It  can  fcarce  be  ftiown  to 
ftand  in  the  way  of  it.  The  fame  author  likewife  in- 
forms us,  that  a  barrel  mounted  upon  a  very  ftraight 
ftock  v/iW  recoil  more  than  upon  one  that  Is  confider- 
ably  bent.  Sometimes  alfo  a  fowling-piece  will  recoil 
from  the  fportfman  applying  it  improperly  to  his 
flioulder  ;  though  this  laft  circumftance  feems  likewife 
inexplicable.  It  is  moft  probable  therefore  that  the 
fuppofed  greater  recoil  taken  notice  of  in  this  cafe, 
arifes  only  from  the  ufual  recoil  being  moie  fenfibly 
felt  in  one  pofition  than  another. 

The  caufe  to  which  too  great  a  recoil  in  muflcets 
has  been  ufually  attributed,  is  the  placing  of  the  touch- 
hole  at  fome  diftance  from  the  breech  plug  ;  fo  that 
the  powder  is  fired  about  the  middle,  or  towards  its 
fore- part,  rather  than  at  its  bafe.  To  avoid  this,  fome 
artifts  form  3l  groove  or  channel  In  the  breech-plug  as 
deep  as  the  fecond  or  third  turn  of  the  fcrew  ;  the 
touch-hole  opening  into  this  channel,  and  thus  firing 
the  powder  at  Its  very  ioweft  part.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  a  number  of  experiments  made  upon  this 
fubjefl  by  M.  le  Clerc  gunfmith  to  the  king  of  France, 
that  it  made  vety  little  difference  with  regard  to  the 
recoil,  whether  the  touch-hole  was  clofe  to  the  breech 
or  an  inch  diftant  from  it.  The  only  circumftance  to 
be  attended  to  with  refpeft  to  its  fituatlon  therefore 
is,  that  It  be  not  quite  clofe  to  the  breech-plug  ;  as  in 
fuch  a  cafe  it  is  found  to  be  more  apt  to  be  choaked 
up  than  when  placed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  It. 

The  only  other  circumftance  now  to  be  determined 
with  regard  to  muflcet-barrels  is  their  proper  length. 
Formerly  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  longer  they  were 
made,  the  greater  would  be  the  diftance  to  which 
they  carried  the  fiiot,  and  that  without  any  limitation. 
This  opinion  continued  topievail  till  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  It  was  firft  propofed  as  a  doubt  whe- 
ther long  barrels  carried  farther  than  fiiort  ones.  With 
regard  to  cannon,  indeed,  It  had  long  before  this  time 
6  been 
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Gun-  been  known  that  they  might  be  made  too  long  ;  and 
ithery.  Balthazar  Killar,  a  celebrated  cannon-founder  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  able  to  account  for  it.  When 
afked  by  Monf.  Suriry  de  St  Remy,  why  the  culverin 
of  Nancy,  which  is  22  feet  long,  did  not  carry  a  ball 
equally  far  with  a  fhorter  piece?  he  replied,  that  "  the 
powder,  when  Inflamed,  ought  to  quit  the  cavity  of 
the  piece  in  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  exert  its  whole 
force  upon  the  bullet :  by  a  longer  ftay,  part  of  the 
force  is  loft  ;  and  the  fame  caufe  may  produce  an  ine- 
quaUty  in  the  (hots,  by  giving  a  variation  to  the  bullet, 
fo  as  to  deftroy  its  reftilineal  courfe,  and  throw  it  to 
one  fide  or  other  of  the  mark".  Mr  Robins,  who  on 
this  as  well  as  every  ether  queftlon  in  gunnery. has  al- 
moft  exhaufted  the  fubjeft,  informs  us,  that  "  if  a 
mufket-barrel,  of  the  common  length  and  bore,  be  fired 
with  a  leaden  bullet  and  half  its  weight  of  powder, 
and  if  the  fame  barrel  be  afterwards  fliortened  one  half 
and  fired  with  the  fame  charge,  the  velocity  of  the 
bullet  in  this  fhortened  barrel  will  be  about  one-fixth 
lefs  than  what  it  was  when  the  barrel  was  entire  ;  and 
if,  inftcad  of  fltortening  the  barrel,  it  be  increafed  to 
twice  its  ufual  length,  when  it  will  be  near  eight  feet 
long,  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  will  not  hereby  be  aug- 
mented more  than  one-eighth  part.  And  the  greater 
the  length  of  the  barrel  is  in  proportion  to  the  diame- 
ter of  the  bullet,  and  the  fraaller  the  quantity  of  pow- 
der, the  more  inconfiderablc  will  thefe  alterations  of 
velocity  be."  From  thefe  confideratlons  it  appears, 
that  the  advantages  gained  by  long  barrels  are  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  the  difadvantages  arifing  from  the 
weight  and  incumbrance  of  ufing  them  ;  and  from  a 
multitude  of  experiments  it  Is  now  apparent,  that  every 
one  may  choofe  what  length  he  pleafes,  without  any 
fenfible  detriment  to  the  range  of  his  piece.  The 
moft  approved  lengths  are  from  32  to  38  inches. 

An  opinion  has  generally  prevailed  among  fportf- 
men,  that  by  fome  unknown  manceuvre  the  gunfmith 
is  able  to  make  a  piece,  loaded  with  fmall  (hot,  throw 
the  contents  fo  clofe  together,  that  even  at  the  diftance 
of  40  or  50  paces  the  whole  will  be  confined  within 
the  breadth  of  a  hat.  From  fuch  experiments  as  have 
been  made  on  this  fubjeft,  however,  it  appears,  that 
the  clofenefs  or  widenefs  with  which  a  piece  throws  its 
Ihot  is  liable  to  innumerable  variations  from  caufes 
which  no  ftlU  in  the  gunfmith  can  poflibly  reach.  So 
variable  are  thefe  caufes,  that  there  is  no  pofiibility  of 
making  the  fame  piece  throw  its  (hot  equally  clofe 
twice  fuccefiively.  In  general,  however,  the  clofer 
the  wadding  is,  the  better  difpofed  the  fhot  feems  to 
be  to  fall  within  a  fmall  compafs.  The  clofenefs  of 
the  (hoi  therefore  would  feem  to  depend  in  a  great 
nieafure  on  preventing  the  flame  of  the  pow^der  from 
infinuating  itfelf  among  its  particles :  whence  the  fol- 
lowing method  is  faid  to  be  praftifed  with  fuccefs  by 
thofe  who  (hoot  for  a  wager  at  a  mark  with  fmall  fhot; 
viz.  to  put  in  the  fliot  by  fmall  quantities  at  a  time, 
ramming  down  a  little  tow  or  thin  paper  over  each  ; 
fo  as  to  fill  the  interftices  of  the  grains,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  flame  from  getting  in  among fl;  the  grains  and 
fcattering  them.  In  firing  with  fmall  fhot,  a  curious 
eircumftance  fometimes  occurs,  viz.  that  the  grains, 
inftead  of  being  equally  diftributed  over  the  fpace  they 
ftrike,  are  thrown  in  clutters  of  10,  12,  15,  or  more  ; 
whilft  feveral  conliderabk  fpaces  aie  left  without  a 
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grain  in  them.  Sometimes  one-third  or  one  half  of  ^  9""' 
the  charge  will  be  colkaed  into  a  clufter  of  this  kind; 
nay,  fometimes,  though  much  more  rarely,  the  whole 
charge  will  be  colle6ted  into  one  mafs,  fo  as  to  pierce 
a  board  near  an  inch  thick  at  the  diftance  of  40  or 
45  paces.  Small  barrels  are  faid  to  be  more  liable  to 
this  cluftering  than  large  ones ;  and  M.  de  MaroUes 
informs  us,  that  this  is  efpecially  the  cafe  when  the 
barrels  are  new,  and  llkewife  when  they  are  frefh- 
wafhed  ;  though  he  acknowledges  that  it  did  not  al- 
ways happen  w  ith  the  barrels  he  employed  even  after 
they  were  waftied.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
clofenefs  of  the  fhot  depends  on  fome  eircumftance  re- 
lative to  the  wadding  rather  than  to  the  mechanlfm  o£ 
the  barrel. 

Some  pieces  are  compofed  of  two  or  more  barrels 
joined  together  ;  in  which  cafe  the  thicknefs  of  each 
of  the  barrels  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  in  fingle-barrelled 
pieces.  After  being  properly  dreffed,  each  of  them  Is 
filed  flat  on  the  fide  where  they  arc  to  join  each  other, 
fo  that  they  may  fit  more  clofcly  together.  Two  cor- 
refpondlng  notches  are  then  made  at  the  muzzle  and 
bteech  of  each  barrel;  and  into  thefe  are  fitted  two 
fmall  pieces  of  iron  to  hold  them  more  ftrongly  to- 
gether. Being  then  united  by  tinning  the  contiguous 
parts,  a  triangular  piece  of  iron  called  the  n'^Is  fatten- 
ed on  in  like  manner,  running  the  whole  length  on  the 
upper  fide  ;  which  ferves  to  hold  them  more  ftrongly 
together.  After  this  they  are  to  be  polifhed  and  co- 
loured in  the  manner  defcribed  for  fingle  barrels.  Great 
care  fhould  be  taken  that  the  barrels  joined  in  this- 
manner  fhould  be  quite  equal  in  ftrength  to  one  an- 
other, and  that  both  fhould  be  quite  upright,  or  of  an 
equal  thicknefs  throughout.  If  any  inequality  takes 
place  in  the  ftrength  of  the  barrels,  the  weaker  will  be 
warped  by  the  adlion  of  the  ftronger ;  and  the  warping 
from  this  caufe  has  fometimes  been  fo  con  fide  rable  as 
to  render  one  of  the  barrels  ufelefs.  To  bring  every 
part  of  the  circumference  of  each  barrel  to  an  equal 
ftrength  as  nearly  as  poflible,  fo  that  no  part  may  be 
ftraincd  by  the  explofion,  that  fide  where  they  touch 
each  other  muft  be  fo  reduced,  that  the  partition 
between  the  two  calibers  may  be  no  thicker  than  ei- 
ther barrel  was  at  the  fame  place  before  it  was  filed  to 
join  In  this  manner.  Formerly  the  double-barrelled 
pieces  were  made  with  one  barrel  lying  over  the  other, 
each  barrel  having  a  feparate  pan,  hammer,  and  ham- 
mer-fpring,  but  only  one  cock  for  both.  The  barrels 
were  therefore  made  to  turn  round  at  the  place  where 
the  breeches  joined  with  the  ftock  ;  fo  that  as  foon  as 
one  was  fired  off,  the  other  could  be  brought  into  its 
place  by  preffing  a  fpring  moved  by  the  guard  with 
the  right  hand,  while  with  the  left  the  barrels  were 
turned  upon  their  common  axis  ;  and  as  foon  as  the 
charged  barrel  was  thus  brought  into  its  proper  filua- 
tion,  the  fpring  defcended  into  a  notch  and  kept  It 
firm.  But  this  method  was  found  to  be  too  compli- 
cated and  embarrafTed,  though  upon  the  fame  plan, 
three  and  four  barrels  were  fometimes  mounted  upon 
one  ftock ;  but  thefe  pieces  were  Intolerably  heavy,, 
and  have  no  real  fuperlorlty  over  the  double-barrelled 
pieces  which  do  not  turn  round,  and  which  of  confe- 
quence  are  now  only  made  ufe  of. 

In  forging  barrels  of  all  kinds,  it  is  of  confiderabls 
imporlange  lo  have  them  roade  at  tirft  as  near  as  pofTi- 
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Oufater.  ble  to  the  weight  intended  when  they  are  finifhed,  fo 
that  very  little  be  taken  away  by  the  boring  and  filing  : 
for  as  the  outer  furface,  by  having  undergone  the  ac- 
tion of  the  hammer  more  immediately  than  any  other 
part,  is  rendered  the  moft  compaft  and  pure,  we  fhould 
be  careful  to  remove  as  little  of  it  as  poflible  ;  and  the 
fame  holds,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  with  the  infide, 
which  is  to  be  cut  with  the  borer.  Piftol-barrels  are 
forged  in  one  piece,  two  at  a  time,  joined  by  their 
muzzles,  and  are  bored  before  they  are  cut  afunder  ; 
by  which  means  there  is  not  only  a  faving  6f  time  and 
labour,  but  a  greater  certainty  of  the  bore  being  the 
fame  in  both. 

GUNTER  (Edmund),  an  excellent  Englifli  mathe- 
matician and  aftronomer,  was  born  in  Hertfordfhire  in 
1581,  and  ftudied  atWeftminfte/-fchool;  from  whence 
he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
inafter  of  arts  in  1 6c6,  and  afterwards  entered  into  holy 
orders.  In  1615  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
divinity :  but  being  peculiarly  eminent  for  his  know- 
ledge in  the  mathematics,  he  had  two  years  before  been 
chofen  profefFor  of  aftronomy  in  Grefham-college,  Lon- 
don ;  where  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  leftures 
and  writings.  He  invented  a  fraall  portable  quadrant} 
and  alfo  the  famous  line  of  proportions,  which,  after 
the  inventor,  is  called  Gmter's  feale.  He  like  wife 
publifhed  Canon  Triangulorum;  and  a  work  intitled  Of 
the  Seftor,  Crofs-ftaff,  and  other  Inftruments.  This 
laft  was  publifhed,  with  an  Enghfh  tranflation  of  his 
Canon  Triangulorum,  in  4to,  by  Samuel  Foftcr  profef- 
for  of  Grefliam-coUege.  Mr  Gunter  died  at  that  col- 
lege in  1626. 

Gutter's  Line,  a  logarithmic  line,  ufually  graduated 
Upon  fcales,  feftors,  &c. 

It  is  alfo  called  the  line  of  lines  and  line  of  numbers  ; 
being  only  the  logarithms  graduated  upon  a  ruler, 
which  therefore  ferves  to  folve  problems  inllrumentally 
in  the  fame  manner  as  logarithms  do  arithmetically. 
It  is  ufually  divided  into  100  parts,  every  tenth  where- 
of is  numbered,  beginning  with  i  and  ending  with  10: 
fo  that  if  the  firft  great  divifion,  marked  i,  ftand  for 
one-tenth  of  any  integer,  the  next  divifion,  marked  2, 
will  ftand  for  two  tenths,  3,  three-tenths,  and  fo  on; 
and  the  intermediate  divifions  will  in  like  manner  re- 
prefent  leodth- parts  of  the  fame  integer.  If  each  of 
the  great  divifions  reprefent  10  integers,  then  will  the 
lefTer  divifions  ftand  for  integers ;  and  if  the  greater 
divifions  be  fuppofed  each  100,  the  fubdivifions  will  be 
cafch  10. 

Ufe  of  Gvnter's  Line.  I.  To  find  the  produd  of  tivo 
numbers.  From  i  extend  the  compaffes  to  the  multi- 
pher;  and  the  fame  extent,  applied  the  fame  way  from 
the  multiplicand,  will  reach  to  the  produft.  Thus  if 
the  produft  of  4  and  8  be  required,  extend  the  com- 
paffes from  I  to  4,  and  that  extent  laid  from  8  the 
fame  way  will  reach  to  32,  their  produA.  2.  To  di- 
vide one  number  by  another.  The  extent  from  the  divi- 
for  to  unity  will  reach  from  the  dividend  to  the  quo- 
"  ticnt:  thus,  to  divide  36  by  4,  extend  the  compaffes 
from  4  to  I,  and  the  fame  extent  will  reach  from  36 
to  9,  the  quotient  fought.  3.  To  three  given  numbers 
to  find  a  fourth  proportional.  Suppofe  the  numbers  6, 
8,  9  :  extend  the  compaffes  from  6  to  8  ;  and  this  ex- 
tent, laid  from  9  the  fame  way,  will  reach  to  1  2,  the 
fourth  proportional  required.  4.  To  find  a  mean  pro- 
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portional  between  any  tiub  given  numbers.  Suppofe  8  and  Guntcf 
32  :  extend  the  compaffes  from  8,  in' the  left-hand  part  'i 
of  the  line,  to  32  in  the  right;  then  biffeaing  this  ^"^^^^"« 
diftance,  its  half  will  reach  from  8  forward,  or  from    '  '  " 
32  backward,  to  16,  the  mean  proportional  fought. 
5.  To  extras  the  fquare-root  of  any  tiumber.   Suppofe  25  j 
biffeft  the  diftance  betv^een  i  on  the  fcale  and  the  point 
reprefenting  25  ;  then  the  half  of  this  diftance,  fet  off 
from  I,  will  give  the  point  reprefenting  the  root  5. 
In  the  fame  manner  the  cube  root,  or  that  of  any. 
higher  power,  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  diftance 
on  the  line  between  i  and  the  given  number  into  as 
many  equal  parts  as  the  index  of  the  power  expreffes } 
then  one  of  thofe  parts,  fet  from  i,  will  find  the  point 
reprefenting  the  root  requited. 

Gunter' s  ^adrdnt,  one  made  of  wood,  brafs,  &c. 
containing  a  kind  of  ftereographic  projection  of  the 
fphere,  on  the  plane  of  the  equinoftial;  the  eye  being 
fuppofed  placed  in  one  of  the  poles. 

Gunter's  Scale,  called  by  navigators  fimply  the 
gunter,  is  a  large  plain  fcale,  generally  two  feet  long, 
and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  with  artificial 
lines  deUneated  on  it,  of  great  ufe  in  folving  queftiona 
in  trigonometry^  navigation,  &c. 

GUNWALE,  or  Gunnel,  is  the  uppermoft  wale 
of  a  fhip,  or  that  piece  of  timber  which  reaches  on  ei- 
ther fide  from  the  quarter  deck  to  the  forecaftle,  being 
the  uppermoft  bend  which  finifhes  the  upper  works  of 
the  hull,  in  that  part  in  which  are  put  the  ftanchiona 
which  fupport  the  wafte-trees. 

GURK,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Carinthia  in  Germany, 
feated  on  the  river  Gurk,  in  E.  Long.  14.  15.  N.  Lat. 
47.  lO. 

GURNARD,  in  ichthyology.    See  Trigla. 

GUST,  a  fudden  and  violent  fquall  of  wind,  burft- 
ing  from  the  hills  upon  the  fea  fo  as  to  endanger  the 
fliipping  near  the  ftiore.  Thefe  are  peculiar  to  fome 
coalls,  as  thofe  of  South  Barbary  and  Guinea. 

GUSTAVIA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  petals  very  numerous; 
the  berry  multilocular ;  the  feeds  appendaged. 

GUSTAVUS  I.  king  of  Sweden,  fon  of  Eric  de 
Vafa  duke  of  Gripftiolm.  Chriftian  II.  king  of  Den- 
mark having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  kingdom  of 
Svveden,  confined  Guftavus  at  Copenhagen  ;  but  he 
making  his  efcape,  wandered  along  time  in  the  foreftsj 
till  the  cruelties  of  the  tyrant  having  occafioned  a  re- 
volution, he  was  firft  declared  governor  of  Sweden, 
and  in  15 13  eleded  king.  This  prince  introduced 
Lutheranifm  into  his  dominions,  which  in  a  little  time 
fpread  itfclf  all  over  the  kingdom.  He  died  in  1560; 
having  made  his  kingdom  hereditary,  which  was  before 
eledlive.    See  Sweden. 

GusTAVus  Adolphus,  furnamed  the  Great,  king  of 
Sweden,  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1594,  and  fucceed- 
ed  his  father  Charles  in  i6i  i.  He  elpuufed  the  caufe 
of  the  Proteftants  in  Germany,  who  were  oppreffed 
and  almoft  entirely  ruined  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand. 
He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  gained  many  viftories,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Sweden; 
He  was  at  laft  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where 
his  troops  got  the  viftory,  and  defeated  two  of  the 
emperor's  armies. 

GUTHALUS,  or  Gwttalus,  (anc.  geog.),  is 
4  thought 
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Gutta  thouglit  to  be  the  Fiadfus  of  Ptolemy.  Novr  the  Oder; 
which  riling  in  Moravia,  runs  through  Silefia,  Bran- 
dcnburg,  and  Pomcrania,  into  the  Baltic. 

GUTTA,  a  Latin  term  for  what  in  Englifli  we  call 
drop. 

Gutta  Rofaceay  in  medicine,  denotes  a  red  or  pimpled 
face;  a  dillemper  which,  though  not' always  owing  its 
original  to  hard  drinking,  is  neverthelefs  moft  incident 
to  tipplers  of  ftrong  beer,  wines,  fpirits,  &c. 

Gutta  Serena^  a  difeafe  in  which  the  patient,  with- 
out any  apparent  fault  in  the  eye,  is  deprived  of  fight. 
See  [Index  fubjoinedto)  Medicine. 

Gutta,  in  architefture,  are  ornaments  in  the  form 
of  little  cones  ufed  in  the  Doric  corniche,  or  on  the  ar- 
chitrave underneath  the  triglyphs,  rcprefenting  a  fort 
of  drops  or  bells. 

GUTTURAL,  a  term  applied  to  letters  or  founds 
pronounced  or  formed  as  it  were  in  the  throat. 

GUTTY,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  when  any  thing 
is  charged  or  fprinkled  with  drops.  In  blazoning,-the 
colour  of  the  drops  is  to  be  named  ;  as  gutty  of  fable, 
of  gules,  &c. 

GUY  (Thomas),  an  eminent  bookfeller,  founder  of 
the  hofpital  for  fick  and  lame  in  Southwark  bearing 
his  name,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Guy  lighterman  and 
coal-dealer  in  Horfley-down,  Southwark.  He  was  put 
apprentice,  in  1660,  to  a  bookfeller  in  the  porch  of 
Mercer's-chapel;  and  fet  up  trade  with  a  ftockof  about 
200 1.  in  the  houfe  that  forms  the  angle  between  Corn- 
hill  and  Lombard- dree t.  The  Englidi  Bibles  being  at 
that  time  very  badly  printed,  Mr  Guy  engaged  with 
others  in  a  fcheme  for  pHnting  them  in  Holland  and 
importing  them  ;  but  this  being  put  a  ftop  to,  he  con- 
tradled  with  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  for  their  privilege 
of  printing  them,  and  carried  on  a  great  bible-trade 
for  many  years  to  a  confiderable  advantage.  Thus  he 
began  to  accumulate  money,  and  his  gains  relied  in  his 
hands ;  for  being  a  fmgle  man,  and  very  penurious, 
his  expences  could  not  be  great  when  it  was  hiscuftom 
to  dine  on  his  fhop  counter  with  no  other  table- cover- 
ing than  an  old  newfpaper :  he  was  moreover  as  little 
fcrupulous  about  the  ftyle  of  his  apparel.  The  bulk  of 
his  fortune,  however,  was  acquired  by  purchafing  fea- 
mens  tickets  during  queen  Anne's  wars,  and  by  South- 
Sea  flock  in  the  memorable  year  1720.  To  Ihow 
whab  great  events  fpring  from  trivial  caufes,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  public  owe  the  dedication  of  the 
greateit  part  of  his  immenfe  fortune  to  charitable  pur- 
pofes,  to  the  indifcreet  officioufnefs  of  his  maid-fervant 
in  interfering  with  the  mending  of  the  pavement  be- 
fore the  door.  Guy  had  agreed  to  marry  hei  ;  and, 
preparatory  to  his  nuptials,  had  ordered  the  pavement 
before  his  door,  which  was  in  a  neglefled  ftate,  to  be 
mended,  as  far  as  tp  a  particular  ftone  which  he  point- 
ed out.  The"  maid,  while  her  matter  was  out,  inno- 
cently looking  on  the  paviers  at  work,  faw  a  broken 
place  that  they  had  not  repaired,  and  mentioned  it  to 
them  :  but  they  told  her  that  Mr  Guy  had  direfted 
them  not  to  go  fo  far.  Well,  fays  (he,  do  you  mend 
it :  tell  him  I  bad  you,  and  I  know  he  will  not  be  an- 
gry. It  happened,  however,  that  the  poor  girl  pie- 
fumcd  too  much  on  her  influence  over  her  careful  lover, 
with  whom  a  few  extraordinary  fiiillings  expence  turn- 
ed the  fcale  totally  againft  her  :  the  men  obeyed;  Guy 
•was  enraged  to  find  his  orders  exceeded,  his  matrimo- 
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nial  fcheme  was  renounced,  and  fo  he  built  hofpitals  in  Guy,'  . 
his  old  age.  In  the  year  1  707  he  built  and  furnifhed 
three  wards  on  the  north  fide  of  the  outer  court  of  "^V"-^ 
St  Thomas's  Hofpital  in  Southwark,  and  gave  100  I. 
to  it  annually  for  eleven  years  preceding  the  ereftion  of 
his  own  hofpital :  and,  fome  time  before  his  death, 
ereded  the  {lately  iron-gate,  with  the  large  houfes  on 
each  fide,  at  the  expence  of  about  3000  1.  He  was 
76  years  of  age  when  he  formed  the  defign  of  building 
the  hofpital  contiguous  to  that  of  St  Thomas's,  which 
bears  his  name,  and  lived  to  fee  it  roofed  in  ;  dyino-  in 
the  year  1724.  The  charge  of  ercfting  this  vail  pile 
amounted  to  18,793!.  and  he  left  219,499!.  to  en- 
dow it ;  a  much  larger  fum  than  had  ever  been  dedica- 
ted to  charitable  ufes  in  this  kingdom  by  any  one  man. 
He  cceAed  an  alms-houfe  with  a  library  at  Tanworth  in 
StafFordlhire  (the  place  of  his  mother's  nativity,  and 
for  which  he  was  reprefentative  in  parliament)  for  14 
poor  men  and  women  ;  and  for  their  penfions,  as  well 
as  for  the  putting  out  poor  children  apprentices,  be- 
queath-Js  125  I.  a-year.  Laftly,  he  bequeathed  loool. 
to  every  one.  who  could  prove  themfelves  in  any  degree 
related  to  him. 

Guy,  a  rope  ufed  to  keep  ileady  any  weighty  body 
whilft  it  is  hoifting  or  lowering,  particularly  when  the 
fiiip  is  Ihaken  by  a  tempeftuous  fea. 

Guy  is  likewife  a  large  flack  rope,  extending  from 
the  head  of  the  main-maft  to  the  head  of  the  fore-maft, 
and  having  two  or  three  large  blocks  faftened  to  the 
middle  of  it.  This  is  chiefly  employed  to  fuftain  the 
tackle  ufed  to  hoift  in  and  out  the  cargo  of  a  merchant 
fhip,  and  is  accordingly  removed  from  the  maft-head  as 
foon  as  the  veflel  is  laden  or  delivered. 

Gur's  Cliff',  in  Warwickfliire,  a  great  cliff  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Avon  and  the  north  fide  of  Warwick, 
where  in  the  Britons  time  was  an  oratory,  and  in  that 
of  the  Saxons  ati  hermitage,  where  Guy  earl  of  War- 
v.'ick,  who  is  faid  to  have  .retired  to  it  after  his  fatigues 
by  the  toils  and  pleafures  of  the  world,  built  a  chapel, 
and  cohabited  with  the  hermit ;  and  that  from  thence 
it  had  the  name.  This  hermitage  was  kept  up  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  when  Rich.  Beauchamp  earl  of 
Warwick  ellablifhed  a  chantry  here,  and  in  memory 
of  the  famous  Guy  ere6led  a  large  ftatue  of  him  in  the 
chapel  eight  feet  in  height,  and  raifed  a  roof  over  the 
adjacent  fprings.  The  chapel  is  in  the  parifh  of  St 
Nicholas,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Warwick. 

GUYON  (Johanna  Mary  Bouriers  de  la  Mothe),  a 
French  lady,  memorable  for  her  writings,  and  for  her 
fuffcrings  in  the  caufe  of  Quietifm,  was  defcended  from 
a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Montargis  in  1648.  She 
gave  fome  extraordinary  fymptoms  of  illumination  from 
her  earlieft  infancy,  and  tried  to  take  the  veil  before 
fhe  was  of  age  to  difpofe  of  herfelf ;  but  her  parents 
obliged  her  to  marry  a  gentleman  to  whom  they  had 
promifed  her.  She  was  a  widow  at  the  age  of  28  ; 
when  diftinguifliing  herfelf  in,  and  making  many  con- 
verts to,  the  way  of  contemplation  and  prayer  known 
by  the  name  of  ^tietifm,  complaints  were  made  of  her 
fpiritualifm,  and  fiie  was  confined  by  order  of  the  king, 
andfeverely  examined  for  eight  months.  She  wasdifchar- 
ged  ;  but  was  afterwards  involved  in  the  perfecution 
of  the  archbifhop  of  Cambray,  and  thrown  into  the 
Baftile,  wRere  flie  underwent  many  examinations :  but 
nothing  being  made  out  againft  her,  Ihe  once  more 
H  h  obtained 
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Gwiniad  o^itamed  tier  liberty,  and  lived  private  to  her  death  in 


1717.  She  fpent  her  latter  years  in  my ftical  reveries ; 
covering  her  tables,  cielings,  and  every  thing  that  would 
receive  them,  with  the  fallits  of  a  vifionary  imagination. 
Her  picas  verfes  were  colkAed  after  her  death  in  5  vols, 
intitltd  Cantiques  fpirituels,  ou  d'Emhkmes  fur  V Amour 
D'l'vin,  Her  publications  were,  Le  moyen  court  et  trts 
facile  ck  fake  Oratfons ;  and  Le  C antique  des  Cantiques  de 
Salomon  interprete  felon  le  fens  m^jji'ique;  which  w^ere  con- 
demned by  the  archbifhop  of  Paris. 

GWINIAD,  in  ichthyology.    See  Salmo. 
GYARUS  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  Cyclades,  12 
miles  in  compafs,  lying  to  the  eail  of  Delos.    It  was 
a  defart  ifland,  and  allotted  for  a  place  of  banifhmcnt 
by  the  Romans. 

GYBING,  the  afi:  of  fliiftlng  any  boom  fail  from 
one  fide  of  the  maft  to  the  other. 

In  order  to  undei-ftand  this  operation  more  clearly,  it 
is  necefTary  to  remark,  that  by  a  boom-fail  is  meant 
any  fail  whofe  bottom  iiextended  by  a  boom,  the  fore- 
end  of  which  is  hooked  to  its  refpe£tive  maft;  fo  as  to 
fwing  occafionally  on  either  fide  of  the  vefftl,  defcri- 
blng  an  arch,  of  which  the  maft  will  be  the  centre. 
As  the  wind  or  the  couvfe  changes,  it  alfo  becomes 
frequently  neceffary  to  change  the  pofition  of  the  boom, 
together  with  its  fail,  which  is  accordingly  ftiifted  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  veffel  as  a  door  turns  upon  its 
Hinges.  The  boom  is  pufhed  out  by  the  effort  of  the 
wind  upon  the  fail,  and  is  reftrained  in  a  proper  fiiiia- 
tion  by  a  ftrong  tackle  communicating  with  the  veirel's 
ftern,  and  called  Jheet.  It  is  alfo  confined  on  the 
fore-part  by  another  tackle  called  the  guy. 

GYGiEUS  (anc.  geog.),  called  alfo  Colons ;  a  lake 
of  Lydia,  diftant  40  ftadia,  or  5  miles,  from  Sardes. 

GYGES  (fab.  hift.),  a  Lydian,  to  whom  Candaules 
king  of  the  country  (bowed  his  wife  naked.  The 
queen  was  fo  incenfed  at  this  inftance  of  imprudence 
and  infirmity  in  her  hufband,  that  flie  ordered  Gyges 
cither  to  prepare  for  death  himfelf,  or  to  put  Candaules 
to  death.  He  chofe  the  latter  ;  and,  marrying  the 
queen,  afcended  the  vacant  throne  about  718  years  be- 
fore the  Chriftian  era.  He  was  the  firft  of  the  Merm- 
iiadffl  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  reigned  38  years, 
and  diftinguiflied  himfelfby  the  immenfe  prefents  which 
he  made  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  [Herod,  i.  c.  8.) — 
According  to  Plato,  Gyges  defcended  into  a  chafm 
of  the  earth,  where  he  found  a  brazen  horfe,  whofe 
fides  he  opened,  and  faw  within  the  body  the  carcafe 
of  a  man  of  uncommon  fize,  from  whofe  finger  he  took 
a  brazen  ring.  This  ring,  when  he  put  it  on  his  finger, 
rendered  him  invifible  ;  and  by  means  of  its  virtue  he 
iiitroduced  himfelf  to  the  queen,  murdered  her  huf- 
band, and  married  her  and  ufurped  the  crown  of  Lydia. 
(Cic.  Of.  ni.  c.  9.) 

GYMNASIA RCH,  in  antiquity,  the  diredor  of 
the  gyjnnafium.  He  had  two  deputies  under  him the 
one  called  xyjlarch,  who  prefided  over  the  athletse,  and 
}iad  the  overfight  of  wreftling  ;  the  other  wasgymnafles, 
who  had  the  direftion  of  all  other  exercifes. 

GYMNASIUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  place  fit- 
ted  for  performing  exercifes  of  the  body,  &c. — The 
word  is  Greek,  formed  of  ?u>«v(^.  "  naked  ;"  by  rea- 
fon  they  anciently  put  off  their  clothes,  to  pradife  with 
the  more  freedom. 

Gynanafia,  according  to  Potter,  were  firft  ufed  at 


Lacedsemoh,  but  were  afterwards  very  comnaon  In  all  G^mna- 
parts  of  Greece  ;  and  imitated,  very  much  augmented,  ^' 
and  improved,  at  Rome.    There  were  three  principal  "V"" 
gymnafia  at  Athens  ;  the  academy  where  Plato  taught; 
the  Lyceum,  noted  for  Ariftotlc's  leAures  ;  and  the 
Cynofarges,  allotted  for  the  populace. 

Vitruvius  defcribes  the  ftru^hire  and  form  of  the 
ancient  gymnafia,  lib.  v.  cap.  11.  They  were  called 
gymnci/ia,  becaufe  feveral  of  the  exercifes  were  perform- 
ed nakdd  ;  znA  palajlra,  from  wreftling,  which  was  one 
of  the  moft  ufiial  exercifes  there :  the  Romans  fome- 
times  alfo  called  them  tkerma,  becaufe  the  baths  and 
bagnios  made  a  principal  part  of  the  building. — It  ap- 
pears that  they  did  not  perform  their  exercifes  quite 
naked  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  but  always  in 
drawers  ;  which  they  did  not  lay  afide  before  the  3  2d 
Olympiad.  One  Orfippus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
who  introduced  the  praftice  :  for  having  been  worftcd 
by  means  of  his  drawers  undoing  and  entangling  him, 
he  threw  them  quite  afide,  and  the  reft  afterwards  imi- 
tated him.  They  were  not  fingle  edifices,  but  a  knot 
of  buildings  united,  being  fufficienlly  capacious  to  hold 
many  thoufarids  of  people  at  once  ;  and  having  room 
enough  for  philofophers,  rhetoricians,  and  the  profef- 
fors  of  all  other  fciences  to  read  their  ledlures, — and 
wrertlers,  dancers,  and  all  others  who  had  a  mind  to 
exercife, — at  the  fame  time  without  the  leaft  difturb- 
ance  or  interruption.  They  confifted  of  a  great  many 
parts.  Vitruvius  recites  no  lefs  than  t2,  viz.  i.  The 
exterior  porticos,  where  the  philofophers,  rhetoricians, 
mathematicians,  phyficians,  and  other  virtuofi,  read 
public  ledlures,  and  where  they  alfo  difputed  and  re- 
hcarfed  their  performances.  %.  The  ephebeum,  where 
the  youth  affembled  very  early,  to  learn  their  exercifes 
in  private,  w^ithout  any  fpe£tators.  3.  The  coryceum, 
apodyterion,  or  gymnafterion,  a  kind  of  wardrobe, 
where   they  ftripped,   either  to   bathe   or  exercife. 

4.  The  elseothefium,  alipterion,  or  unAuarium,  ap- 
pointed for  the  undlions,  which  either  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed the  ufe  of  the  bath,  wreftling,  pancratia,  &c». 

5.  The  conifterium  or  coniftra,  in  which  they  covered 
themfelves  with  fand  or  duft,  to  dry  up  the  oil  or 
fweat.  6.  The  palasttra,  properly  fo  called,  where 
they  praftifed  wreftling,  the  pugillate,  pancratia,  and 
divers  other  exercifes.  7.  The  fphaerifterium  or  ten- 
nis-court, referved  for  exercifes  wherein  they  ufed  balls. 
8.  Large  unpaved  alleys,  which  comprehended  the 
fpace  between  the  porticos  and  the  walls  wherewith  the 
edifice  was  furrounded.  9.  The  xyiii,  which  were 
porticos  for  the  wreftlers  in  winter  or  bad  weather. 
10.  Other  xyftis  or  open  alleys,  allotted  for  fummer 
and  fine  weather,  lome  of  which  were  quite  open,  and 
others  planted  with  trees.  11.  The  baths,  confifting 
of  feveral  different  apartments.  11.  The  ftadium,  a 
large  fpace  of  a  femicircular  form,  covered  with  fand, 
and  furrounded  with  feats  for  the  fpedlators. 

For  the  adminiftration  of  the  gymnafia,  there  were 
different  officers :  the  principal  were,  i.  The  gymna- 
fiarcha,  who  was  the  direftor  and  fuperinttndant  of  the 
whole.  2.  Tbe  xyftarcha,  who  prefided  in  the  xyftus 
or  ftadium.  3.  The  gymnafta,  or  mafter  of  the  exer- 
cifes, who  underttood  their  different  effefts,  and  could 
accommodate  them  to  the  different  complexions  of  the 
athlette.  4.  The  patdotriba,  whofe  bnfinefs  was  me- 
chanically to  teach  the  exercifes,  without  underftanding 
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Under  thefe  four  officers  were 
number  of  fubalterns,  whofe  names  diftinguifhed  their 
different  functions. 

The  gyranaftic  exerclfes  may  be  reduced  to  two  gene- 
ral clafles  ;  as  they  depend  either  on  the  adtion  of  the 
body  alone,,  or  as  they  require  external  agents  or  in- 
ftruments.  The  latter  confifted  chiefly  in  mounting 
the  horfe,  driving  the  chariot,  and  fwiraming.  The 
former  were  chiefly  of  two  kinds  ;  orchcftice,  and  pa- 
Iseflrice. 

The  orcheftice  comprehended,  i.  Dancing.  2.  Cu- 
biilice,  or  the  art  of  tumbling.  3.  Sphaeriftlce  or 
tennis,  including  all  the  exercifes  with  pilse  or  balls. 

The  palaeftrice  comprifed  all  exercifes  under  the  de- 
nomination paltzjlra ;  as  wreftling,  boxing,  pancratia, 
hoplomachia,  running,  leaping,  throwing  the  difcus, 
the  exercife  of  the  javelin,  and  that  of  the  hoop,  deno- 
minated by  the  Greeks  ■Tfox®'i  which  confifted  in  roll- 
ing an  iron  hoop  five  or  fix  feet  in  diameter,  befet  with 
iron  rings,  the  noife  of  which  apprifing  the  people  to 
give  way,  afforded  them  alfo  an  amufement.  Both 
ftrength  and  flcill  were  requifite  in  direfting  this  hoop, 
which  was  to  be  driven  with  an  iron  rod.  To  thefe 
muft  alfo  be  added  the  exercifes  belonging  to  the  me- 
dicinal gymnaftics  ;  as,  I.  Walking.  2.  Vociferation, 
or  fhoutirvg.  3.  Holding  one's  breath.  Hoffman 
enumerates  no  fewer  than  55  forts  of  exercifes  that 
were  pradlifed  in  the  gymnalia. 

GYMNASTICS,  Gymnastice,  or  the  Gym- 
nastic art,  denotes  the  art  of  performing  exercifes  of 
the  body,  whether  for  defence,  health,  or  diverfion. 
See  Gymnasium. 

Several  modern  writers  have  treated  of  this  art.  M. 
Burette  has  given  the  hillory  of  gymnaftics  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Infcriptions. 

On  the  firfl.  eftablifhment  of  fociety,  men,  being  ap- 
prifed  of  the  neceffity  of  military  exercifes,  for  repel- 
ling the  infults  of  their  neighbours,  Inftituted  games 
and  propofed  prized  to  animate  their  youth  to  combats 
of  divers  kinds.  And  as  running,  leaping,  ftrength 
and  dexterity  of  arm  in  throwing  the  javelin,  driving 
a  ball,  or  toffing  a  quoit,  together  with  wreftling,  &c. 
were  exercifes  fuited  to  the  manner  of  fighting  in  thofe 
days  ;  fo  the  youth  vied  to  excel  in  them,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  aged,  who  fat  as  their  judges,  and  difpen- 
fed  prizes  to  the  conquerors  ;  till  what  was  originally 
only  amufement,  became  at  length  a  matter  of  fuch 
importance,  as  to  intereft  great  cities  and  entire  nations 
in  its  praAice.  Hence  arofe  an  emulation  and  eager- 
nefs  to  excel,  in  hopes,  one  day,  of  being  proclaimed 
and  crowned  conquerors  in  the  public  games,  which 
was  the  higheft  honour  a  mortal  could  arHve  at :  nay, 
they  went  fo  far  as  to  imagine,  that  even  gods  and 
demigods  were  not  infenfible  of  what  men  were  fo 
captivated  with  ;  and,  in  confequcnce  hereof,  to  in- 
troduce the  greateil  part  of  thefe  exercifes  into  their 
religious  ceremonies,  the  worfhip  of  their  gods,  and 
the  funeral  honours  done  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 

Though  it  be  hard  to  determine  the  precife  epocha 
of  the  gymnaftic  art,  yet  it  appears  from  feveral  pafTages 
in  Homer,  and  particularly  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  he  delcribes  the  games  celebrated  at  the  funeral 
of  Patroclus,  that  it  was  not  unknown  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war.  From  that  defcription,  which  is  the 
-carlieft  monument  now  extant  of  the  Grecian  gymna- 
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ftics,  it  appears,  that  they  had  chariot-races,  boxing, 
wreftling,  foot-races,  gladiators,  throwing  the  difcus, 
drawing  the  bow,  and  hurling  the  javelin  ;  and  it  fliould  q  ninofo 
feem,  from  the  particular  account  Homer  gives  of  thefe  phifts. 
exercifes,  that  even  then  the  gymnaftic  art  wanted  little  — -y*^ 
of  perfedion  :  fo  that  when  Galen  fays  there  was  no 
gymnaftic  art  in  Homer's  days,  and  that  it  began  to 
appear  no  earlier  than  Plato,  he  is  to  be  underftood  of 
the  medicinal  gymnaftics  only.  This  laft,  indeed,  had 
its  rife  later  ;  becaufe,  while  men  continued  fober  and 
laborious,  they  had  nooccafion  for  it  ;  but  when  luxu- 
ry and  idlenefs  had  reduced  them  to  the  fad  necefiity 
of  applying  to  phyficians,  thefe,  who  had  found  that 
nothing  contributed  fo  much  to  the  prefervation  and 
re-eftabli(hment  of  health  as  exercifes,  proportioned  td 
the  difl^erent  complexions,  ages,  and  fexes,  did  not  fail 
to  refer  them  to  the  pradice  of  gvmnaftics. 

According  to  Plato,  one  Herodlcus,  prior  a  little 
time  to  Hippocrates,  was  the  firft  who  introduced  this 
art  into  phyfic  ;  and  his  fucceflbrs,  convinced  by  ex- 
perience of  its  ufefulnefs,  appHed  themfelves  in  earneft: 
to  improve  It.  Hippocrates,  in  his  book  of  Regimen, 
has  given  inftances  of  it,  where  he  treats  of  exercife  in 
general,  and  of  the  particular  eff'eds  of  walking,  with 
regard  to  health ;  alfo  of  the  different  forts  of  races, 
either  on  foot  or  horfeback  ;  leaping,  wreftling,  the 
exercife  of  the  fufpended  ball,  called  corycus,  chirono- 
my,  unftions,  frlftlons,  rolling  in  the  fand,  &c.  But 
as  phyficians  did  not  adopt  all  the  exercifes  of  the  gym- 
naftic art  Ih  their  pra£lice,it  came  to  be  divided  between 
them  and  the  mafters  of  martial  and  athletic  exercifes, 
who  kept  fchools,  the  number  of  which  was  greatly  in- 
creafed  in  Greece.  At  length  the  Romans  alfo  caught 
the  fame  tafte ;  and,  adopting  the  military  and  athle- 
tic exercifes  of  the  Greeks,  they  improved  and  advan- 
ced them  to  the  utmoft  pitch  of  magnificence,  not  to 
fay  extravagance.  But  the  declenfion  of  the  empire  In- 
volved the  arts  in  Its  ruin,  and,  among  others,  gymna- 
ftics and  medicine  ;  which  laft  unhappily  then  relln- 
quifhed  the  title  it  had  to  the  former,  and  has  neglefted 
to  refume  it  ever  fincc. 

GYMNOPYRIS,  in  natural  hlftory,  a  name  given 
by  Dr  Hill  to  the  pyrltse  of  a  fimple  internal  ftrudure, 
and  not  covered  with  a  cruft.    See  Pyrites. 

Of  thefe  there  are  only  two  fpecies.    1.  A  green  va- 
rioufly  ftiaped  kind.    2.  A  botryolde  kind. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  the  moft  common  of  all  the  pyri- 
tas,  and  appears  under  a  great  dlverfity  of  fhapes.  It  is 
very  hard  and  heavy,  very  readily  gives  fire  with  fteel» 
but  will  not  at  all  ferment  with  aquafortis.  The  fecond 
fpecies  is  very  elegant  and  beautiful,  and  its  ufual  co- 
lour is  a  very  agreeable  pale  green  ;  but  what  moft  dl- 
ftlngulfties  it  from  all  other  pyrltas  is,  that  Its  furface  Is 
always  beautifully  elevated  into  tubercles  of  various 
fizes,  refembling  a  clufter  of  grapes. 

GYMNOSOPHISTS,  a  fet  of  Indian  phllofophers, 
famous  In  antiquity ;  fo  denominated  from  their  go- 
ing barefoot.  The  word  is  fcrraed  of  the  Gnek 
yvfAn(To<pti-y>;y  q.  d.  a  fophift  or  phllofopher  who  goes 
naked. 

This  name  was  given  to  the  Indian  philofophers, 
whom  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  country  obliged  to  go 
naked  ;  as  that  of  Peripatetics  was  given  to  thofe  who 
philofophifed  walking.  The  Gymnofophifts,  however, 
did  not  go  abfoluteiy  naked ;  but  only  clothed  thera- 
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fclves  no  farther  than  modefty  required.  There 
ferae  of  thefe  fages  in  Africa ;  but  the  moft  celebrated 
clan  of  them  was  in  India.  The  African  gymnofo- 
phiih  dwelt  upon  a  mountain  in  Ethiopia,  near  the 
Nile,  without  the  accommodation  either  of  houfe  or 
cell.  They  did  not  form  themfelves  Into  focieties  like 
thofe  of  India ;  but  each  had  his  private  recefs,  where 
he  ftudied  and  performed  his  devotions  by  himfelf.  If 
any  perfon  had  killed  another  by  chance,  he  applied  to 
thefe  fages  for  abfolution,  and  fubmiited  to  whatever 
penances  they  enjoined.  They  obferved  an  extraordi- 
nary frugality,  and  lived  only  upon  the  frnlts  of  the 
earth.  Lucan  afcrlbes  to  thefe  Gymnofophills  feveral 
flew  difcoveries  in  aftronomy. 

As  to  the  Indian  Gymnofopliills,  they  dwelt  in  the 
woods,  where  they  Hved  upon  the  wild  produfts  of  the 
earth,  and  never  drank  wine  nor  married.  Some  of 
them  praalfcd  phyfic,  and  travelled  from  one  place 
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wei'e    belonging  to  the  order  of  apodes.    They  have  two  Gymnf  a 
tentacula  at  the  upper  lip  ;  the  eyes  are  covered  with  — "V"™* 
the  common  llcin  ;  there  are  five  rays  in  the  membrane 
of  the  gills ;  the  body  is  compreifed,  and  carinated  on 
the  belly  with  a  fin.     There  are  five  fpecles,  the  molt 
remarkable  of  which  is  the  ekSr'icus,  or  eledlric  eel, 
called  by  the  Fvcnch'  a?iguil/e  tremblants.    This  fpecies 
is  peculiar  to  Surinam  ;  and  is  found  in  the  rocky  parts  '■''^^^ 
of  the  river,  at  a  great  diltance  from  the  fea.  The  moft^^'^^'* 
accurate  defcription  we  have  of  this  fiOi  is  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfactions  for  1775,  where  Alex.  Garden, 
M.  D.  gives  an  account  of  three  of  them  brought  to 
Charleftown  in  South  Carolina.    The  largeft  was  a- 
bout  three  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  might  l\ave 
been  from  10  to  14  inches  in  circumference  about  the 
thickeft  part  of  its  body.    The  head  was  large,  broad, 
flat,  and  fmooth  ;  imprelTed  here  and  there  with  holes, 
as  if  perforated  with  a  blunt  needle,  efpecially  towards 


ther ;  thefe  were  particularly  famous  for  their    the  fides,  where  they  were  more  regularly  ranged  in  a 
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remedies  againft  barrennefs.     Some  of  them,  like 
wife,  pretended  to  praftife  magic,  and  to  foretel  fu- 
ture events. 

In  general,  the  Gymnofophlfts  were  wife  and  learned 
men  :  their  maxims  and  difcourfes,  recorded  by  hifto- 
rians,  do  not  in  the  lead  favour  of  a  barbarous  educa- 
tion  ;  but  are  plainly  the  refult  of  great  fenfe  and  deep 
thought.  They  kept  up  the  dignity  of  their  charac- 
ter to  fo  high  a  degree,  that  it  was  never  their  cu- 
ftom  to  wait  upon  any  body,  not  even  upon  princes 
themfelves.  They  believed  the  immortality  and  tranf- 
migratlon  of  the  foul :  they  placed  the  chief  happinefs 
of  man  in  a  contempt  of  the  goods  of  fortune  and  the 
pleafures  of  fenfe,  and  gloried  in  having  given  faithful 
and  difinterefted  counfels  to  princes  and  magiftrates.  It 
18  faid,  that  when  they  became  old  and  infiriri,  they 
threw  themfelves  into  a  pile  of  burning,  wood,  in  order 


line  on  each  fide.  There  were  two  noltrils  on  each 
fide  ;  the  firft  large,  tubular,  and  elevated  above  the 
furface;  the  others  fmall,  and  level  with  the  fkin.  The 
eyes  v/ere  fmall,  flattifh,  and  of  a  bluifli  colour,  placed 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  behind  the  noilrils. 
The  whole  body,  from  about  four  inches  below  the 
head,  was  clearly  dillingullhed  into  four  longitudinal 
parts  or  divifions.  The  upper  part  or  back  was  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  feparated  from  the  other  pai'ts  on 
each  fide  by  the  lateral  lines.  Thefe  lines  took  their 
rife  at  the  bafe  of  the  head,  juft  above  the  peftoralfins, 
and  run  down  the  fides,  gradually  converging  as  the 
fifli  grew  fmaller  to  the  tail.  The  fecond  divifion  was 
of  a  fighter  and  clearer  colour  than  the  firlt,  inclining 
to  blue.  It  feemed  to  fwell  out  on  each  fide  ;  but  to- 
wards the  under  part  it  is  again  contrafted  and  fharp- 
ened  into  the  third  part  or  carina.    This  part  is  eafi- 


to  prevent  the  miferies  of  an  advanced  age.    One  of   ly  difiingulfhed  from  the  other  two  by  its  thinnefs,  its 

them,  named  Calamus,  thus  burnt  himfelf  in  the  pre-    -—-^  -'^      ^^-^  .  . 

fence  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Apuleiusfdelcribes  the  Gymnofophlfts  thus:  "They 
are  all  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of  wifdom,  both  the  elder 
matters  and  the  younger  pupils  ;  and  what  to  me  ap- 
pears the  moft  amiable  thing  in  their  charaBer  is,  that 
they  have  an  averfion  to  idlenefs  aijd  Indolence :  ac- 
cordingly, as  foon  as  the  table  Is  fpread,  before  a  bit 
of  vitluals  be  brought,  the  youths  are  all  called  toge- 
ther from  their  feveral  places  and  offices,  and  the  ma- 
tters examine  them  what  good  they  have  done  fince 
the  fun-rife  :  here  one  relates  fomething  he  has  difco- 
vered  by  meditation  ;  another  has  learned  fomething  by 
and  as  for  thofe  who  have  nothing  to 


apparent  laxnefs,  and  by  the  l  eticulated  flcin  of  a  more 
grey  and  light  colour,  with  which  it  is  covered.  The 
carina  begins  about  fix  or  feven  inches  below  the  bafe  of 
the  head  ;  and,  gradually  deepening  or  widening  as  it 
goes  along,  reaches  down  to  the  tail,  where  it  is  thin- 
neft.  The  fourth  part  is  a  long,  deep,  foft,  and  wavy 
fin,  which  takes  its  rife  about  three  or  four  inches  at 
moft  below  the  head  ;  and  thus  runs  down  the  fliarp 
edge  of  the  carina  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  Thefi- 
tuation  of  the  anus  was  very  Angular;  being  an  inch 
more  forward  than  the  peftoral  fins.  Externally  it  feem- 
ed to  be  a  pretty  large  rin:a ;  but  the  formed  excre- 
ments were  only  the  fize  of  a  quill  of  a  common  dung- 
hill-fowL    There  were  two  pectoral  fins  fituated  jult 


flwTwhTthcy  ftiould  dine,  they  are  turned  ou't  to    behind  the  head,  fcarcely  an  inch  in  length ;  of  a  very 
k  faftincT  "  t\\\n,  delicate  confiftence,  and  orbicular  (hapc.  They 


work  fafting. 

The  great  leader  of  the  Gymnofophlfts,  accordmg 
to  Jerome,  was  one  Buddas,  called  by  Clemens  Butta, 
who  is  ranked  by  Suidas  among  the  Brachmans.  That 
laft  author  makes  Buddas,  the  preceptor  of  Manes  the 
Perfian,  the  founder  of  the  Gymnofophlfts. 

GYMNOSPERMIA,inbotany,  (from  yv^v®-  «  na- 
kfid,"  and  <r*tp^'^»  "  feed;")  the  firft  order  in  Lin- 
njeus'B  clafs  of  didynamia.  It  comprehends  thofe  plants 
of  that  clafs  which  have  naked  feeds.  The  feeds  are 
conftantly  four  in  number,  except  in  one  genus,  viz. 
pbryma,  which  is  monofpermous.  See  Botany,  p.  43 1. 


feemed  to  be  chiefly  ufeful  in  fupporting  and  raifing 
the  head  of  the  fiih  when  he  came  up  to  breathe  ; 
which  he  was  obliged  to  do  every  four  or  five  minutes. 
Acrofs  the  body  were  a  number  of  fmall  bands,  annular 
divifions,  or  rather  ruga  of  the  fl<in.  By  means  of 
thefe  the  fifti  feemed  to  partake  of  the  vermicular  na- 
ture, had  the  power  of  lengthening  or  fhortening  its 
body  like  a  worm,  and  could  fwim  backwards  as  well 
as  forwards,  which  is  another  property  of  the  vermicu- 
lar tribe.  Every  now  and  then  it  laid  itfelf  on  one  fide  in 


the  water,  as  if  to  reft. — For  an  account  of  the  fingn- 
GYMNOTUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fifties  lar  properties  of  this  fifti,  fee  Electricitv,  vP2$s- 
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'  GYN^CEUM,  among  the  ancients,  the  apartment 
of  the  women,  a  leparate  room  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
houfe,  when  they  employed  themfelves  in  fpinning, 
weaving,  and  needle-work. 

GYN/ECOCRACY,  denotes  the  government  of 
women,  or  a  Rate  where  women  are  capable  of  the  fu- 
preme  command.    Such  are  Britain  and  Spain. 

GYN.^:COCR'ATUMENI,  an  ancient  people  of 
Sarmatia  Europsea,  inhabiting  the  eaftern  banks  of  the 
river  Tanais,  near  its  opening  into  the  Paliis  Maeotis  ; 
thus  called,  as  anchors  relate,  becaufe  they  had  no  wo- 
men among  them  ;  or,  rather,  becaufe  they  were  under 
thic  dominion  of  women.  The  word  is  formed  of 
yvvn  fwoman,  and  xfaTcuwJvof  vanquiJJjed,  of  y-pc-Tta  J 
overcome  q.  d.  overcome  by  women. 

Fa.  Hardouin,  in  his  notes  on  Pliny,  fays,  they  were 
thus  called,  becaufe,  after  a  battle  which  they  loft  a- 
gainft  the  Amazons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thermo- 
doon,  they  were  obliged  to  have  venereal  commerce 
with  them,  in  order  to  get  them  children  :  Et  quod  vie- 
tr'icihus  ohfequaniur  ad  procurandam  e'ls  fobolern. — Har- 
douin calls  them  the  hulbands  of  the  Amazons,  ^ma- 
zonum  connulia  ;  for,  as  the  author  obferves,  the  word 
unde  muft  be  retrenched  from  Pliny,  having  been  folft- 
ed  into  the  text  by  people  who  were  not  mafters  of 
the  author's  meaning,  unde  Ama%onum  connttbia.  See 
Amazons.  They  who  take  the  Amazons  for  a  fa- 
bulous people,  will  conclude  the  fame  of  the  Gynasco- 
cratumenians. 

GYNANDRIA,  (from  yr>^r>  a  woman,"  and 
«v«P  a  "  man.")  The  name  of  the  20th  clafs  in  Lin- 
n'ccus's  fexual  fyitem,  confifting  of  plants  with  herma- 
phrodite flowers,  in  which  the  ftamina  are  placed  upon 
the  ftyle,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  upon  a  pillar- 
fliaped  receptacle,  refembiing  a  ftyle,  which  rifes  in 
the  middle  of  the  flower,  and  bears  both  the  ftamina 
and  pointal ;  that  is,  both  the  fuppofed  organs  of  ge- 
neration.   See  Botany,  p.  430. 

The  flowers  of  this  clafs,  fays  Linnceus,  have  a  mon- 
ftrous  appearance,  arifing,  as  he  imagines,  from  the 
Angular  and  unufal  fitiiation  of  the  parts  of  fruftifi- 
cation. 

GYPSIES,  or  Egyptians,  an  outlandifh  tribe  of 
vagabonds,  who  difguifing  themfelves  in  uncouth  ha- 
bits, fmearing  their  faces  and  bodies,  and  framing  to 
themfelves  a  canting  language,  wander  up  and  down, 
and,  Hnder  pretence  of  telling  fortunes,  Curing  difeafes, 
&c.  abufe  the  common  people,  trick  them  of  their  mo- 
ney, and  fteal  all  that  they  can  come  at. 

They  are  a  ftrange  kind  of  commonwealth  among 
themfelves  of  wandering  impoftors  and  jugglers,  who 
made  their  firft  appearance  in  Germany  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 6th  century;  Munftcr,  it  is  true,  who 
is  followed  and  relied  upon  by  Spelman,  fixes  the  time 
of  their  firft  appearance  to  the  year  1417  :  but  as  he 
owns  that  the  firft  whom  he  tver  faw  were  in  1529, 
it  is  probably  an  error  of  the  prefs  for  1517  ;  efpecially 
as  other  hiftorians  inform  us,  that  when  Sultan  Selim 
conquered  Egypt  in  the  year  1517,  feveral  of  the  na- 
tives refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  Turkifh  yoke,  and  re- 
volted under  one  Zinganeus  ;  whence  the  Turks  call 
them  Zinganees  ;  but  being  at  length  furroimded  and 
banifhed,  they  agreed  to  difperfe  in  fmall  parties  all 
over  the  world,  where  their  fuppofed  flcill  in  the  black 
art  gave  them  an  univerfal  reception  in  that  age  of  fu- 


perftitlon  and  credulity.  In  the  corapafs  of  a  very  few 
years  they  gained  fuch  a  number  of  idle  profelytes"' 
(who  imitated  their  language  and  complexion,  and  be- 
took themfelves  to  the  fame  arts  of  chiromancy,  beg- 
ging, and  pilfering),  that  they  became  troublefome,  and 
even  formidable,  to  moft  of  the  ftates  of  Europe. 
Hence  they  were  expelled  from  France  in  the  year 
1560,  and  from  Spain  in  1591.  And  the  government 
of  England  took  the  alarm  much  earlier  :  for  in  1530 
they  are  defcribed  by  Stat.  22.  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.  as 
"  an  outlandifh  people  calling  themfelves  Egyptians, 
ufing  no  craft  nor  feat  of  merchandize,  who  have  come 
into  this  realm,  and  gone  from  /hire  to  fliire,  and  place 
to  place,  in  great  companies,  and  ufed  great,  fubtle,  and 
crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people  ;  bearing  them  in 
hand  that  they  by  palmiftry  could  tell  mens  and  wo- 
mens  fortunes  ;  and  fo  many  times  by  craft  and  fub- 
tilty  have  deceived  the  people  of  their  money,  and  alfo 
have  committed  many  heinous  felonies  and  robberies." 
Wherefore  they  are  direded  to  avoid  the  realm,  and 
not  to  return  under  pain  of  imprifonment,  and  forfei- 
ture of  their  goods  and  chattels  ;  and  upon  their  trialsi 
for  any  felony  which  they  may  have  committed,  they 
fhall  not  be  intitled  to  a  jury  de  medietate  litigine.  And 
afterwards  it  is  ena6led,  by  ftatutes  ift  and  2d  Ph.  and 
Mary,  c.  4.  and  5th  Ellz,  c.  20.  that  if  any  fuch  per- 
fons  fhall  be  imported  into  the  kingdom,  the  importer 
fhall  forfeit  40L   And' if  the  Egyptians  themfelves  re- 
main one  month  in  the  kingdom,  or  if  any  perfon  be- 
ing 14  years  old,  whether  natural-born  fubjeft  or  ftran- 
ger,  which  hath  been  feen  or  found  in  the  fellowfliip 
of  fuch  Egyptians,  or  which  hath  difguifed  him  or  her- 
felf  Uke  them,  fhall  remain  in  the  fame  one  month  at 
one  or  feveral  times,  it  is  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy.    And  Sir  M.  Hale  informs  us,  that  at  one 
Suffolk  affizes,  no  lefs  than  1 3  perfons  were  executed 
upon  the fe  ftatutes  a  few  years  before  the  reftoration. 
But,  to  the  honour  of  our  national  humanity,  there 
are  no  inftances  more  modern  than  this  of  carrying 
thefe  laws  into  praftice  ;  and  the  laft  fanguinary  act 
is  itfelf  now  repealed  by  23  Geo.  III.  c.  54. 

In  Scotland  they  feem  to  have  enjoyed  tome  fiiai-e 
of  indulgence  ;  for  a  writ  of  privy  leal,  dated  1594, 
fupports  John  Faw,  lord  and  earl  of  Little  Egypt,  m 
the  execution  of  juftice  on  his  company  and  folk,  con- 
form to  the  laws  of  Egypt,  and  in  punifhing  certain 
perfons  there  named  who  rebelled  againit  him,  left 
him,  robbed  him,  and  refufed  to  return  home  with 
him.  James's  fubjeds  are  commanded  to  affifl  in  ap- 
pi-ehending  them,  and  in  affifting  Faw  and  his  adhe- 
rents  to  return  home.  There  is  a  hke  writ  in  his  fa- 
vour from  Mary  Q^of  Scots  1553,  ^"d  in  1554 
obtained  a  pardon  for  the  murder  of  Nunan  Small.  So 
that  it  appears  he  had  ftaid  long  in  Scotland,  and  per- 
haps fome  of  the  time  in  England;  and  from  him  this 
kind  of  ^ftrolling  people  might  receive  the  name  of 
Faiv  Gangy  which  they  ftill  retain. 

A  very  circumftantial  account  of  this  Angular  race 
of  vagrants  has  been  lately  given  in  an  exprefs  Inquiry 
concerning  them,  written  in  German  by  H.  M.  G. 
Grellman,  and  tranflated  by  Mr  Raper.  It  is  incre- 
dible to  think  how  this  regular  fwarm  of  banditti  has 
fpread  itfelf  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  wander 
about  in  Afia,  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and,  Hke 
iocufts,  have  over- run  moft  of  the  European  nations. 

Id 
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Gypfies.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  queen 
""""v^-'  beth,  as  we  have  feen,  they  were  let  up  as  a  mark  of 
general  perfecution  in  England  ;  yet  their  numbers  do 
uot  appear  to  have  much  diminifhed.  Spain  is  fup- 
pofed  by  Mr  Twifs  to  contain  40,000  of  thefe  va- 
grants ;  but  by  others  60,000 ;  and  by  fome  even  double 
that  number.  They  are  lefs  numerous  in  France  in 
confequence  of  the  ftriftnefs  of  the  police.  In  Italy 
they  abound,  efpecially  in  the  dominions  of  the  church, 
on  account  of  the  bad  police  and  the  prevalence  of  fu- 
perftition,  which  permit  and  entice  them  to  deceive  the 
ignorant.  They  are  fcattered,  though  not  in  great 
numbers,  through  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Ruflia  ;  but  their  chief  population  is  in  the  fouth-eafl: 
parts  of  Europe,  which  feem  to  be  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  the  gypfy  nation.  At  a  moderate  compu- 
tation Europe  contains  more  than  feven  hundred 
thoufand  of  thefe  vagabonds. — For  near  four  centuries 
they  have  vrandered  through  the  world  ;  and  in  every 
•region,  and  among  every  people,  whether  barbarous  or 
civihfed,  they  have  continued  equally  unchanged  by 
the  lapfe  of  time,  the  variation  of  climate,  and  the 
force  of  example.  Their  fingular  phyfiognomy  and 
particular  manners  are  the  fame  in  every  country. 
Their  fwarthy  complexion  receives  no  darker  fhade 
/from  the  burning  fun  of  Africa,  nor  any  fairer  tindlure 
from  the  temperate  cUmates  of  Europe  ;  they  contraft 
no  additional  lazinefs  in  Spain,  nor  acquire  any  new 
-induftry  in  England;  in  Turkey  they  behold  the 
-mofque  and  the  crefcent  with  equal  indifference  as  they 
do  the  reformed  and  the  catholic  church  in  Europe. 
In'  the  neighbourhood  of  civihfed  life  they  continue 
barbarous  ;  and,  beholding  around  them  cities  and  fet- 
•  tied  inhabitants,  they  live  in  tents  or  holes  in  the  earth, 
and  wander  from  place  to  place  as  fugitives  and  vaga- 
bonds. 

They  are  paffionately  fond  of  ornaments  ;  in  which 
however  they  confult  neither  propriety  nor  confiftency  ; 
they  will  wear  an  old  laced  coat,  while  the  rell  of  the 
garments  fcarcely  hang  together.  In  Hungary  and 
Tranfylvania,  their  fummer  habitations  are  tents  ; 
their  winter  ones  holes  10  or  12  feet  deep  in  the  earth, 
•except  luch  as  keep  inns,  or  exercifc  trades.  They 
are  fond  of  plate,  particularly  filver  cups,  which  they 
bury  under  the  health  for  fecurity.  Their  principal 
occupations  are,  fmith's  work,  or  tinkers,  or  wooden 
ware,  and  horfe-deahng ;  and  in  Hungary  and  Tran- 
fylvania they  are  executioners  of  criminals,  flayers  of 
dead  hearts,  and  waihers  of  gold.  The  women  deal 
in  old  cloaths,  proftitution,  wanton  dances,  and  for- 
tune-telling. Notwithftanding  thefe  occupations,  the 
majority  of  this  people  are  lazy,  beggars,  and  thieves. 
They  bring  up  their  children  to  their  own  profeffions, 
and  are  ytry  fond  of  them.  They  have  few  diforders, 
except  the  meafles  and  fmall-pox,  and  weaknefs  in  their 
eyes,  occafioned  by  the  fmoke,  and  live  to  an  advanced 
age,  with  a  ftrong  attachment  to  life.  Their  phyfic  is 
faffron  in  their  foups,  or  bleeding. 

Thefe  people,  however,  appear  to  be  diftinguifhed 
by  different  fingularities  in  different  countries.  At 
leaft  in  che  following  circumflanceB  the  German  g^p- 
fies  differ  widely  from  thofe  wc  communly  meet  with 
in  England.  It  is  a  great  feafl:  to  them,  our-author 
fays,  whenever  they  can  procure  a  roaft  of  cattle  that 
died  of  any  diftemper.   it,  is  all  one  to  them,  whether 
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Eliza-  it  be  carrion  of  a  fheep,  hog,  cow,  or  other  beall, 
horfe-fiefh  only  excepted  ;  they  are  fo  far  from  being 
difgufted  with  it,  that  to  eat  their  hll  of  fuch  a  meal, 
is  to  them  the  height  of  epicurifm.  When  any  cue 
cenfures  their  taile,  or  fhows  furprife  at  it,  they  an- 
fwer,  "  The  flefh  of  a  beaft  which  God  kills,  muft  be 
better  than  of  one  killed  by  the  hand  of  man."  They 
therefore  take  every  opportunity  of  getting  fuch  dain- 
ties. That  they  take  carrion  from  a  layftall,  as  is  af- 
firmed of  the  gypfies  in  Hungary,  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, any  more  than  that  they  eat  horfc-flefh.  But  if 
a  beaft  out  of  an  herd  dies,  and  they  find  it  before  it 
becomes  rotten  and  putrified  ;  or  if  a  farmer  gives  thent 
notice  of  a  cow  dead,  they  proceed,  without  hefita- 
tion,  to  get  poffcfTion  of  this  booty.  Their  favourite 
objeA  is  animals  that  have  been  deftroyed  by  fire  ; 
therefore,  whenever  a  conflagration  has  happened,  ei- 
ther in  town  or  country,  the  next  day  the  gypfies, 
from  every  neighbouring  quarter,  affemble  and  draw 
the  fuffocated  tialf  confumed  beatts  out  of  the  afhes. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  in  troops,  are  extremely 
bufy,  joyfully  carrying  the  flefli  home  to  their  dwel- 
ling-places ;  they  return  feveral  times,  provide  them- 
felves  plentifully  with  this  roafl  meat,  and  gluttouize 
in  their  huts  as  long  as  their  noble  fare  lalls. 

The  gypfies  have,  at  leaft  in  Tranfylvania,  a  fort  of 
regular  government,  rather  nominal  than  real  or  effec- 
tive. They  have  their  leaders  or  chiefs,  whom  they 
diftinguifli  by  the  Sclavonian  title,  Waywode.  To 
this  dignity  every  perfon  is  eligible  who  is  of  a  family 
defcended  from  a  former  waywode  ;  but  the  preference 
is  generally  given  to  thofe  who  have  the  beft  clothes 
and  the  moil  wealth ;  who  are  of  a  large  ftature,  and 
not  pafl  the  meridian  of  life. — Of  religion,  however, 
they  have  no  fenfe  ;  though,  with  their  ufual  cunning 
and  hypocrify,  they  profefs  the  eltabliflied  faith  of  e- 
very  country  in  which  they  live.  They  alfo  fpeak  the 
languages  of  the  refpedive  countries,  yet  have  a  Ian 
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guage  of  their  own  ;  from  whence  derived,  authors 
differ.  The  only  fcience  which  they  have  attained 
is  mufic.  Their  poetry  is  ungrammatical  indecent 
rhyme. 

Their  general  character  and  capacities  arc  thus  de- 
fcribed  :  Imagine  people  of  a  childifh  way  of  thinking; 
their  minds  filled  with  raw,  undigefted  conceptions; 
guided  more  by  fenfe  than  reafon;  ufing  underftanding 
and  refledion  lb  far  only  as  they  promote  the  gratifi- 
cation of  any  particular  appetite  ;  and  you  have  a  per- 
fe£l  flcetch  of  the  gypfies  charader.  They  are  lively, 
uncommonly  loquacious  and  .  chattering  ;  fickle  in  the 
extreme,  confequently  inconftant  in  their  purfuits;  faith- 
lefs  to  every  body,  even  their  own  caft  ;  void  of  the 
leafl  emotion  of  gratitude,  frequently  rewarding  bene- 
fits with  the  moft  infidious  malice.  Fear  makes  them 
llavifhly  compliant  when  under  ftibjeclion;  but  having 
nothing  to  apprehend,  like  other  timorous  people,  they 
are  cruel.  Dclire  of  revenge  often  caufes  them  to  take 
the  moll  defperate  refolutions.  To  fuch  a  degree  of 
violence  is  their  fury  fometimes  excited,  that  a  mother 
has  been  known,  in  the  excefs  of  palTion,  to  take  her 
fmall  infant  by  the  feet,  and  therewith  flrike  the  ob- 
jeft  of  her  anger,  when  no  other  inftrumeiit  has  readily 
prelente'l  itfelf.  They  are  fo  addicted  to  drinking,  as 
to  facrifice  what  is  moil  neceffary  to  them,  that  they 
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what  one  would  little  expe£t,  an  enormous  fliare  of  va- 
nity, which  fhows  itielf  in  their  fondnefs  for  fine 
clothes,  and  their  gait  and  deportment  when  drefled  in 
them.  One  might  imagine,  that  this  pride  would  have 
the  good  effed  to  render  a  gypfy  cautious  not  to  be 
guilty  of  fuch  crimes  as  fubjeCl  him  to  public  fhame ; 
but  here  comes  in  the  levity  of  charaAer,  for  he  never 
looks  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  in  hi<6  tranfaftions.  In 
an  hour's  time  he  forgets  that  he  is  juit  untied  from  the 
whipping  poft.  But  their  pride  is  grounded  on  mere 
idle  conceit,  a^  appears  plainly  from  their  making  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  abufe  their  companions,  and  put 
on  a  terrible  appearance  in  the  public  market,  where 
they  are  fure  to  have  many  fpefkators  ;  they  cry  out, 
make  a  violent  noife,  challenge  their  adverfary  to  fight, 
but  very  feldom  any  thing  comes  of  it.  Thus  the  gip- 
fy  feeks  honour,  of  which  his  ideas  coincide  very  little 
with  thofe  of  other  people,  and  fomecimes  deviate  en- 
tirely from  propriety. 

"  Nothing  (continues  our  author)  can  exceed  the 
unreltrained  depravity  of  manners  exiftiug  among  thefe 
people,  I  allude  particularly  to  the  other  fex.  Un- 
checked by  any  idea  of  fhame,  they  give  way  to  every 
defire.  The  mother  endeavours,  by  the  moil  fcnndalous 
arts,  to  train  up  her  daughter  for  an  offering  to  fen- 
fuality;  and  this  is  fcarce  grown  up  before  fhe  becomes 
the  feducer  of  others.    Lazincfs  is  fo  prevalent  among 
them,  that  were  they  to  fubfift.  by  their  own  labour 
only,  they  would  hardly  have  bread  for  two  of  the  fe- 
ven  days  in  the  week     This  indolence  increafes  their 
propenfity  to  fteahng  and  cheating,  the  common  attend- 
ants on  idlenefs.    'I'hey  feek  to  avail  themfelves  of 
every  opportunity  to  fatisfy  their  lawlefs  defires.  Their 
univerfal  bad  charadler  therefore  for  ficklenefs,  infide- 
lity, ingratitude,  revenge,  malice,  rage,  depravity,  la- 
zinefs,  knavery,  thievifhnefs,  and  cunning,  though  not 
deficient  in  capacity  and  clevernefs,  render  thefe  people 
of  no  ufe  in  fociety,  except  as  foldiers  to  form  maraud- 
ing parlies.    Perfons  in  their  company,  and  under  their 
difguife,  have  formed  dangerous  defigns  againll  cities 
and  countries.    They  have  been  banifhed  from  almort 
all  civilized  ftates,  in  their  turn,  except  Hungary  and 
Tranfylvania,  and  to  little  purpofe.     Our  author  is  of 
opinion,  that  as  Turkey  would  allow  them  toleration, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  European  ilatesto  take  fome 
fteps  for  cultivating  and  civilizing  them,  and  making 
them  ufeful.     But  while  they  are  infenfible  of  religion 
and  (I'rongly  attached  to  their  own  manners,  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  attempt  will  be  impra6ticable.    This  ap- 
pears from  a  very  intelligent  Hungarian  lady's  expe- 
rience on  the  fubjedl,  communicated  in  a  letter  as  fol- 
lows :  *  There  are  a  great  number  of  them  on  my 
eftates,  but  I  have  permitted  two  families  in  particular ' 
toeftablifh  themfelves  at  the  place  of  my  own  refidence, 
under  the  exprefs  condition  that  no  others  fhall  come 
here  and  join  them.    I  took  all  pofiible  pains  to  make 
them  reafonable  creatures.  I  fet  the  elder  ones  to  work; 
the  younger  ones  tend  the  cattle.   I  obferved  that  they 
were  more  fond  of  horfes  than  any  thing  elfe;  for  which 
reafon  I  placed  a  gypfy  under  each  groom.  1  had  their 
children  clothed,  that  none  of  them  might  be  running 
about  naked,  according  to  their  ufual  practice.    It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  cuftom  vvas  become  nature  with 
them.  The  old  ones  worked  diligently  fo  long  as  any  bo- 
dy flood  over  them  ;  the  moment  their  back  was  turn- 
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ed,  they  all  got  together  in  a  circle,  their  legs  acrofs,  Gypfies; 
facing  the  fun,  and  chattered.  Thus  they  cannot  pof-  » 
fibly  earn  more,  indeed  hardly  fo  much,  as  would  find 
them  bread,  although  very  cheap  with  us ;  for  the 
bread  J  give  them  does  not  ftaud  me  in  half  a  krcutzer 
the  pound.  Even  in  winter  they  cannot  bear  a  hat  on 
their  head  nor  fhoes  on  their  feet.  The  boys  run  like 
wild  things  wherever  they  are  fent,  either  on  foot  or 
on  horfeback  ;  but  they  fpoil  horfes  unmercifully,  beat 
them  on  the  head,  jerk  the  bits  in  their  mouths,  fo  as 
to  make  them  run  down  with  blood.  They  cannot  be 
brought  by  any  means  whatever  to  drefs  horfes.  Closth 
them  as  you  will,  they  always  fell  or  lofe  their  cloaths. 
In  a  word,  one  cannot  but  confidcr  them  as  void  of 
reafon  ;  it  is  really  (hocking  to  fee  even  well  grown 
children  put  whatever  they  find  into  their  mouths,  hke 
infants  before  they  can  fpeak  ;  wherefore  they  eat  every 
thing,  even  carrion,  let  it  (link  never  fo  much.  Where 
a  mortality  happens  among  the  cattle,  there  thefe 
wretched  beings  are  to  be  found  in  the  greatcft  num- 
bers.' 

The  origin  of  this  people,  as  we  have  feen,  has  been 
generally  believed  to  be  Egyptian  ;  and  that  belief  is  as 
old  as  their  exiflence  in  Europe.  Thomafius.  Salmon 
the  Englifh  geographer,  and  lately  Signior  Grifelini, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  it  by  fatisfadlory  evidence. 
This  theory,  however,  according  to  c;ur  author,  is 
without  foundation.  The  Egyptian  defcent  of  thefe 
people,  he  thinks,  is  not  only  deflitute  of  proofs,  but 
the  mofl  pofitive  evidence  is  found  to  contradi£b  it. 
Their  language  diffei-s  entirely  from  the  Coptic  ;  and 
their  cuftoms  are  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  E- 
gyptians.  They  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  Egypt;  but 
they  wander  about  there  as  ftrangers,  and  form  a  di- 
ftind  people,  as  in  other  countries.  The  exprellions  of 
Bellonius  are  (trong  and  decifive :  "  No  part  of  the 
world,  r  believe,  is  free  from  thofe  banditti,  wander- 
ing about  in  troops,  whom  we  by  miflake  call  Egyp- 
tians and  Bohemians.  When  we  were  at  Cairo,  and  in 
the  villages  bordering  on  the  Nile,  we  found  troops  of 
thefe  ftrolling  thieves  fitting  under  palm-trees  ;  and 
they  are  efteemed  foreigners  in  Egypt  as  well  as  a- 
mong  us." 

The  Egyptian  defcent  of  the  gypfies  being  rejected, 
our  author  next  endeavours  to  fhow  that  they  come 
from  Hindoftan.  The  chief  bafis  of  his  theory,  how- 
ever, is  no  other  than  that  very  dubious  one,  a  fimlla- 
rity  of  language.  He  adds  a  long  vocabulary  of  the 
gipfy  and  the  Hindoftanic  languages ;  in  which,  it 
mail  be  confefTed,  many  words  are  the  fame  ;  but  many 
are  different.  A  principal  proof  which  he  adduces  on- 
this  head  is  from  the  relation  of  Captain  Szekely  von 
Doha,  to  whom  a  printer  in  17-63  related,  that  a 
preacher  of  the  Reformed  church,  when  a  ftudent 
at  Leyden,  being  intimately  acquainted  with  three 
young  Malabar  ftudents,  took  down  1000  of  their 
words,  which  he  fancied  correfponded  with  the  gipfy 
lauguage  ;  and  they  added,  that  a  trad  of  land  in- 
their  ifland  was  named  0-zigania.  He  repeated  thefe 
words  to  the  Raber  gypfies,  who  explained  them  with- 
out trouble  or  hefitation.  This  account  was  publifhed 
in  the  Vienna  Gazette.  Suppofing  thefe  three  young 
men  to  be  fons  of  Bramins,  who  ufe  the  Sanfcrit,  the 
common  language  of  Hindoftan  comes  as  near  to  that 
as.  raoldein  Italian  to  pure  Latin.    The  comparifon  of" 
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Gypfies.  the  two  languages  takes  up  above  30  pages ;  and  Mr 
-"^r-^  Grellman  thinks  it  eftabhlhes  his  fyltem.    The  fame 
opinion  is  maintained  by  Mr  Marfden,  in  a  paper  upon 
this  fubjeft  in'the  7th  volume  of  the  Archeologia.  The 
numerals,  however,  both  in  Hindoftanic  and  gipfy,  dif* 
fer  greatly  as  ftated  by  the  two  authors.    And  here,  as 
in  other  fuch  comparifons,  one  Is  adonhhed  at  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  comparers  of  orthoepy  and  orthography 
(as  a  periodical  critic  obferves),  which  can  have  no  con- 
nedlion  in  languages  with  which  we  are  not  perfedlly  fa- 
mihar,  even  were  both  languages  reduced  to  writing  by 
ihcir  refpeftive  people  :  how  much  lefs,  then,  where  one 
of  the  two  languages  is  never  reduced  to  writing,  as  is 
the  cafe  of  the  gipfy,  but  is  blended  with  the  languageof 
the  country  where  the  clan  refides  ?  This  appears  from 
the  correfpondence  of  feveral  words  In  all  languages 
with  the  gipfy.    Mr  Grellman  acknowledges  the  two 
gipfy  verfions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  at  different  pe- 
riods, differ  fo  widely,  that  one  would  almofl  be  in- 
-clined  to  doubt  whether  they  were  really  the  fame  lan- 
guage.    We  think  we  can  difcern  a  few  words  differ- 
ently Indeed  written,  but  probably  pronounced  alike. 
Nor  can  we,  in  all  the  languages  in  which  Cham- 
berlayne  gives  the  Lord's  Prayer,  perceive  the  leaft  re- 
femblance  to  the  gipfy  name  of  father,  Dai/e  and 
DmJ,  except  in  the  Welfh,  Taad.    In  profecuting  his 
argument,  Mr  Grellman  does  not  infill  on  the  fimilarity 
t)f  colour  between  the  two  people,  nor  on  the  cowar- 
dice common  to  both,  nor  on  the  attachment  of  the 
Indians  to  tents,  or  letting  their  children  go  naked ;  all 
thefe  being  traits  to  be  met  with  in  other  nations  :  but 
he  dwells  on  the  word  Polgar,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
firit  gipfy  leaders,  and  of  the  Indoftanic  god  of  mar- 
riage ;  alfo  on  the  correfpondence  between  the  travel- 
ling fmiths  in  the  two  people,  who  carry  two  pair  of 
bellows  ;  the  Indian's  boy  blows  them  in  India,  the  wife 
or  child  of  the  gipfy  in  Europe:  As  if  every  travelling 
tinker,  in  every  nation  where  tinkers  travel,  had  not 
the  fame  journeymen.    In  lafcivious  dances  and  chiro- 
mancy the  two  people  agree  ;  nor  are  thefe  uncommon 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe.    The  excellive  loquacity  of 
the  two  people  is  produced  as  fimilar  j  as  if  no  other 
nations  in  the  world  were  loquacious.    Fainter  refem- 
blances  are,  a  fondnefs  for  faffron,  and  the  intermarry- 
ing only  with  their  own  people.    The  lafl  pofition  in 
the  author's  theory  Is,  that  the  gipfies  are  of  .the  loweft 
clafs  of  Indians,  namely,  P arias,  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  HIndoftan,  Suders.    He  compares  the  manners  of 
this  clafs  with  thofe  of  the  gipfies,  and  enumerates  many 
circumftances  In  which  they  agree  :  fome  of  the  com- 
parifons are  frivolous,  and  prove  nothing.    As  an  In- 
Itance  of  which  we  may  take  the  following  :  '  Gipfies 
are  fond  of  being  about  horfes  ;  the  Suders  in  India 
likewife,  for  which  reafon  they  are  commonly  employ- 
ed as  horfe-keepers  by  the  Europeans  refident  in  that 
country.'    This  reafoning  does  not  prove  that  the  gip- 
fies are  Suders,  any  more  than  that  they  are  Arabians 
or  Yorkfhire  farmers. 

The  objeftions,  however,  to  which  this  learned  and 
indullrlous  author's  theory  Is  liable,  are  fuch  as  only 
ihow  It  to  be  by  no  means  fatisfaftory  ;  but  do  not 
prove  that  it  is  wrong.  It  may  poflibly  be  right;  and 
upon  this  fuppofitlon  the  caufe  of  their  emigration 
from  their  country,  he  conjedtures,  not  without  proba- 
bility, to  be  the  war  of  Timur  Beg  in  India.  In  the 
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years  1408  and  1409  this  conqueror  ravaged  India;  Gypfo- 
and  the  progrefs  of  his  arms  was  attended  with  deva-  P'^'i^' 
ftation  and  cruelty.  All  who  made  refiflance  were  de-  J,  \^  \  , 
ftroyed;  thofe  who  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  were  made 
flaves  ;  of  thefe  very  flaves  ioo,oco  were  put  to  death. 
As  on  this  occufion  an  univerfal  panic  took  place,  what 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  great  nun:iber  of  ter- 
rified inhabitants  fhould  endeavour  to  fave  themfelves 
by  flight  ? — In  the  laft  place,  the  author  endeavours  to 
trace  the  route  by  which  the  gipfies  came  from  Hln- 
doilan  to  Europe  :  but  here  he  jullly  acknowledges 
that  all  that  can  be  faid  on  the  fubjeft  is  mere  furmife; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  after  perufing  all  the  preceding 
details,  the  reader  will  probably  be  of  opinion  ,  that 
there  ftlU  hangs  a  cloud  over  the  origin  of  this  extraor- 
dinary race. 

GYPSOPHILA,  In  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digy- 
nla  order,  belonging  to  the  decandna  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  2 2d  or- 
der, Caryopbyllei.  The  calyx  is  raonophyllous,  campa- 
nulated,  and  angulaled  ;  the  petals  are  five  in  number, 
ovate,  and  fefTile  ;  the  capfule  globofe  and  unilocular. 

GYPSUM,  Plaster-stone,  or  Alabajler ;  a  na- 
tural combination  of  the  calcareous  earth  with  vitriolic 
acid.    See  Alabaster. 

The  properties  of  gypfum,    according  to  Cron- 
ftedt,  are,    i.  It  Is  loofer  and  more  friable  than  a 
calcareous  earth.    2.  It  does  not  effervefce  with  acids 
either  In  its  crude  or  calcined  ilate  ;  or  at  mofl  but  la  a 
very  flight  degree,  in  proportion  to  what  it  wants  of 
the  vitriolic  acid  for  the  complete  faturation  of  its  bafe. 
3.  It  falls  Into  powder  in  the  fire  very  readily.  4.  When 
burnt  without  being  made  red-hot,  its  powder  readily 
concretes  with  water  into  a  mafs  which  foon  hardens  ; 
but  without  any  fenfible  heat  being  excited  in  the  ope- 
ration.   6.  According  to  our  author,  it  is  nearly  as 
difficult  of  fufion  as  limeftone  ;  and  fliows  almoll  the 
fame  effedls  upon  other  bodies  with  llmeftone,  though 
the  acid  of  vitriol  feem  to  promote  the  vitrification.  M. 
Magellan,  however,  Informs  us,  that  he  has  found  mofl 
of  the  gypfeous  kind,  particularly  the  fibrous,  to  melt 
in  the  fire  pretty  eafily  by  themfelves.    7.  When  melt- 
ed in  the  fire  with  borax,  it  puflFs  and  bubbles  very 
much,  and  for  a  longtime  during  the  fufion.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Magellan,  when  a  fmall  quantity  of  any  gyp- 
fum is  melted  together  with  borax,  the  glafs  becomes 
colourlefs  and  tranfparent;  but  fome  forts  of  alabafler 
and  fparry  gypfse,  when  melted  in  quantity  with  borax, 
yield  a  fine  yellow  tranfparent  coloured  glafs,  refem- 
bllng  that  of  the  beft  topai^es  ;  but  if  too  much  of  the 
gypfum  is  ufed  in  proportion  to  the  borax,- the  glafa 
becomes  opaque,  jult  as  it  happens  with  the  pure  lime- 
flome.    8.  When  burnt  with  any  inflammable  matter 
It  emits  a  fulphureous  fmell,  and  may  thus  be  decom- 
pounded, as  well  as  by  either  of  the  fixed  alkaline  falts  ; 
but  if  this  lafl  method  is  followed,  there  ought  to  be 
five  or  fix  times  as  much  fait  as  there  is  of  gypfum. 
9.  On  being  decompounded  in  this  manner  the  refi- 
duum  commonly  ihows  fome  figns  of  iron.    The  fpe- 
cies  are, 

1.  Friable  gypfeous  earth  of  a  white  colour,  found 
in  Saxony. 

2.  Indurated  gypfum  of  a  folld  texture,  the  particles 
of  which  are  not  vifible,  commonly  called  alahafler. 
This  is  fometimes  found  unfaturated  with  vitriolic  acid; 
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in  which  cafe  only  it  will  effervefce  with  aquafortis,  as 
it  is  faid  to  do  under  the  article  Alabaster.  It  is 
very  eafily  fawed  or  cut,  and  takes  a  dull  polirti.  It  is 
of  feveral  kinds  ;  as,  white  ;  clear  and  tranfparent  from 
Perfia,  opaque  from  Italy  and  Trapans  in  Sicily  ;  of 
a  yellow  colour,  of  which  there  are  likewife  two  kinds, 
tranfparent  and  opaque  ;  the  former  being  m€t  with  in 
the  eaftern  countries,  the  latter  in  Spain.  Brunnick 
informs  us,  that  in  this  country  there  arc  a  great  many 
fine  varieties  of  the  fpecies  we  treat  of;  and  from  hence 
he  fuppofes  that  the  ancients  obtained  the  beautiful 
alabafters  they  ufed.  Fabroni  tells  us,  that  a  great  va- 
riety of  fine  alabafters  are  met  with  in  Italy.  Twenty- 
four  quarries  of  them,  each  of  a  different  colour,  are 
now  worked  out  at  V.olterra  ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Romans  brouE;ht  the  greateft  part  of  the  alabafters 
they  made  ufe  of  from  Greece. 

3.  Gypfum  of  a  fcaly  texture,  or  common  plafter  of 
Paris.  This  is  found  in  many  different  countries,  of 
two  kinds;  viz,  white  with  coarfe  fcales,  or  with  fmall 
fcales  yellowifh  or  greyilli.  According  to  Bergman, 
plafter  contains  -^-^  of  vitriolic  acid,  tVV  "f  pure  calca- 
reous earth,  and  22  of  water.  It  is  foluble  in  500 
times  its  weight  of  warm  water,  or  450  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  well  known  by  its  pro- 
perty of  forming  an  hard  mafs  with  water  after  being 
ilightly  burned  ;  and  during  this  confohdation  a  flight 
degree  of  heat  is  produced,  though  lefs  than  when  lime 
is  flaked.  It  is  often  employed  in  building  ;  and  may 
he  taken  off  and  ufed  again  and  again  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe. 

4.  Fibrous  gypfum,  or  plafter  ftone,  has  likewife  two 
varieties,  viz,  with  coarfe  or  with  fine  fibres.  It  is  of  a 
white  colour. 

5.  Selenites,  or  fpar-Hke  gypfum,  by  fome  alfo  call- 
ed glades  niana:,  and  confounded  with  the  clear  and 
tranfparent  mica.  It  is  found  of  two  kinds,  clear  and 
tranfparent,  or  yellowifli  and  opaque. 

6.  Cryftallized  gypfum,  or  gypfeous  drufen.  This 
is  found  compofed  of  wedge- fhaped  and  fometimes 
of  capillary  cryftals,  fometimes  white  and  fometimes 
yellowifh. 

7.  Stalaftitical  gypfum  is  found  of  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent forms  and  colours.  When  found  in  large  pieces 
it  commonly  varies  between  white  and  yellow,  and  like- 
wife  in  its  tranfparency  in  different  parts  of  the  fame 
mafs.     It  is  ufed  as  alabafter  in  feveral  works. 

Befides  the  countries  already  mentioned,  England 
abounds  with  fubftances  ef  a  gypfeous  nature.  Ther^ 


are  plenty  Jn  Derbyfhire  and  Nottinghamfhire,  fo  fine  <5"f 
as  to  be  ufed  like  alabafter,  that  is,  to  take  a  fine  po-       jj  ' 
lifh.    In  the  counties  juft  mentioned  there  are  lars^e  ^1^'^'^^' 

pits  of  this  kind,  alfo  in  moft  of  the  cliffs  of  the  Se-   

vern,  efpsclally  at  the  Old  PafTage  in  Somerfetfhire.  A 
very  fine  femipellucid  foiid  alabafter  is  found  in  Derby* 
fhire.  Very  fine  fibrous  talcs  are  alfo  found  in  the 
above  mentioned  pits  of  ftone,  and  many  other  places. 
Selenites  every  where  abound,  fo  that  it  is  impoifible  to 
enumerate  the  different  places.  Very  fine  gypfeous 
drufen  are  found  in  Sheppey  Ifle,  and  fome  exceedingly 
beautiful,  large  and  clear  as  ciyftal,  have  been  dug  from 
the  fait -rocks  at  Nantwich  in  Cheftiire.  The  felenites 
rhomboidales  is  found  in  plenty  in  England,  tho'  rare 
in  other  countries.  Shotover  hill  in  Oxfordfhire  is  re- 
markable for  them.  The  Ifle  of  Sheppey  affords  a  kind 
of  fpar-like  gypfa,  of  a  fibrous  nature,  and  always  ac- 
creting like  the  radiations  of  a  ftaron  the  feptaria,  and 
thence  called  Jlella  feptarii. 

The  principal  ufe  of  gypfum  is  as^  a  material  for  fmall 
ftatues  and  figures  of  various  kinds,  alfo  for  moulds  for 
cafting  wax-work,  &c.  It  has  lately  been  introduced 
as  a  manure  in  France  and  America,  though  its  fuccefg 
in  thisrefpeft  has  not  yet  been  fufficiently  experienced. 

GYR  -FALco,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  large  and 
fierce  fpecies  of  falcon,  called  is  Englifh  the  jer-falcon. 
See  Falco. 

It  is  a  very  bold  and  daring  bird,  attacking  all  other 
fowl  without  referve,  particularly  the  heron  and  ftork 
kinds.  The  other  falcons  are  all  afraid  of  this. 

GYRINUS,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  infefts  of  the 
coleoptera  order.  The  generic  chara^fters  are  :  The 
antennas  are  cylindrical,  ftiff,  and  fhorter  than  the  ^'^'^  ^, 
head ;  and  the  eyes  are  four,  two  on  the  upper  and  CCXXlf, 
two  on  the  under  part  of  the  head.  Mr  Barbut,  how- 
ever, fays  that  the  eyes  only  appear  on  the  upper  and 
under  parts  of  the  head,  but  that  they  are  not  four. 
The  natator,  or  common  water- flea,  is  of  a  bright 
black  colour  ;  the  feet  are  yellow,  flat,  and  large  ;  the 
infeft  is  in  length  one- third  of  an  inch.  It  runs 
with  great  celerity  in  circles  on  the  furfacc  of  the  wa- 
ters, and  is  very  difficult  to  catch,  plunging  down  in- 
ftantaneoufly  when  attempted  to  be  taken.  There  are 
eight  other  fpecies,  which  frequent  the  waters  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  globe. 

GYSHORN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Lunenburgh,  fituated  on  the  river  AUer,  in  E.  Long. 
10.  45.  N.  Lat.  52.  50. 


H. 


HThe  eighth  letter  and  fixth  confoniant  in  our  al- 
>  phabet ;  though  fome  grammarians  will  have  it 
to  be  o-nly  an  afpiration,  or  breathing.    But  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  difpute  its  being  a  di- 
ftind  found,  and  formed  in  a  particular  mamier  by 
Vol.  VIH.  Part  I. 


the  organs  of  fpeech,  at  leaft  iti  our  language  :  wit- 
nefs  the  words  eat  and  heat^  arm  and  harm,  ear  and 
hear,  at  and  hat,  &c,  as  pronounced  with  or  without 
the  h. 

It  is  pronounced  by  a  ftrong  exfpiration  of  the  breath, 
I  *  between 
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Haag    between  the  lips,  clofing,  as  it  were,  by  a  gentle  motion 
II       of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  upper,  and  the, tongue  nearly 
^Habdala.  approaching  the  palate. 

L     »  There  feems  to  be  no  doubt,  but  that  our  which 

is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Romans,  derived  its  figure 
from  that  of  the  Hebrew  n.  And,  indeed,  the  Phoe- 
nicians, moft  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  ufed  the 
fame  figure  with  our  H,  which  in  the  feriesof  all  thefe 
alphabets  keeps  its  primitive  place,  being  the  eighth 
letter. 

H,  ufed  as  a  numeral,  denotes  200  \  andwithadafli 
over  'i.":,  H,  200,000. 

As  an  abbreviation,  H  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  to 
denote  homo,  hares,  hora,  &c.  Thus  H.  B.  flood  for 
hares  lonorum  ;  and  H.  S.  corruptly  for  L  L  S.  fe- 
fterce  ;  and  H.  A.  for  Hadrianus. 

HAAG,  or  Hag,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Bavaria 
in  Germany,  feated  on  a  hill  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
river  Inn,  in  E-  Long.  12.  23.  N.  Lat.  48.  16. 

HABAKKUK,  one  of  the  twelve  lefler  prophets, 
whofe  prophecies  are  taken  into  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Teftament.    The  name  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  with 
r  hheth  ;  and  fignifies  "  a  wreftler."    There  is  no  pre- 
cife  time  mentioned  in  Scripture  when  this  Habakkuk 
lived  ;  but  from  his  prediding  the  ruin  of  the  Jewe  by 
the  Chaldeans,  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  prophefied 
before  Zedekiah,  or  about  the  time  of  Manaffeh.  He 
is  reported  to  have  been  the  author  of  feveral  prophe- 
cies which  are  not  extant :  but  thofe  that  are  indifpu- 
tably  his,  are  contained  in  three  chapters.  In  thefe  the 
prophet  complains  very  pathetically  of  the  diforders 
■which  he  obferved  in  the  kingdom  of  Judsea.   God  re- 
veals to  him,  that  he  would  (hortly  punifli  them  in  a 
very  terrible  manner  by  the  arms  of  the  Chaldaeans. 
He  foretels  the  conquefts  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  me- 
tamorphofis,  and  death.   He  foretels,  that  the  vaft  de- 
figns  of  Jehoiakim  weuld  be  fruftrated.    He  fpeaks 
againft  a  prince  (probably  the  king  of  Tyre)  who  built 
with  blood  and  iniquity  ;  and  he  accufes  another  king 
(perhaps  the  king  of  Egypt)  of  having  intoxicated  his 
friend,  in  order  to  difcover  his  nakednefs.    The  third 
chapter  is  a  fong  or  prayer  to  God,  whofe  majefty  he 
defcrlbes  with  the  utraoft  grandeur  and  fublimlty  of  ex- 
preflion. 

HABAT,  a  province  of  Afia,  in  Barbary,  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  Fez.  It  is  furrounded  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  principal  towns  are  Arzilla,  Tetuan,  and 
Ceuta  ;  which  laft  is  in  poffeflion  of  the  Spaniards. 

HABDALA,  a  ceremony  of  the  Jews  obferved  on 
the  evening  of  the  fabbath,  when  every  one  of  the  fa- 
mily is  come  home.  At  that  time  they  light  a  taper 
ar  lamp,  with  two  wicks  at  leaft.  The  matter  of  the 
family  then  takes  a  cup,  with  feme  wine,  mixed  with 
fragrant  fpices,  and  having  repeated  a  paffage  or  two 
of  fcripture,  as  for  example,  "  I  will  take  the  cup  of 
falvation,"  &c.  Pfal.  cxvi.  and  "  The  Jews  had  light 
and  gladnefs,"  Sec.  Efth.  vlil.  he  blelfes  the  wine  and 
fpices.  Afterwards  he  bleffes  the  hght  of  the  fire;  and 
then  cafts  his  eyes  on  his  hands  and  nails,  as  remem- 
bering that  he  is  going  to  work.  The  whole  is  iu- 
tended  to  fignify,  that  the  fabbath  Is  over,  and  is  from 
that  moment  divided  from  the  day  of  labour  which 
follows.  For  this  reafon  the  ceremony  is  called  Hab- 
which  fignifiea  «  diftindion."    After  the  cere.- 
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mony  is  over,  and  the  company  breaks  up,  they  wifh 
one  another,  not  "  a  good  night,"  but  "  a  good 
week," 

HABEAS  CORPUS,  in  law,  is  the  great  remedy  in 
cafes  of  Fa/fe  Imprisonment.  The  incapacity  of  the 
three  other  remedies  referred  to  under  that  article,  to 
give  complete  relief  in  every  cafe,  hath  almoft  entirely 
antiquated  them,  and  hath  caufed  a  general  recourfe 
to  be  had,  in  behalf  of  perfons  aggrieved  by  illegal 
imprifonment,  to  the  prefent  writ,  the  moft  celebra- 
ted in  the  Englifh  law.    Of  this  there  are  various 
kinds  made  ufe  of  by  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  for 
removing  prifoners  from  one  court  into  another  for  the 
more  eafy  adminiftration  of  juftice.    Such  is  the  ha- 
beas corpus  ad  refpojidendtm,  when  a  man  hath  a  caufe 
of  adion  againft  one  who  is  confined  by  the  procefs  of 
fome  inferior  court  ;  in  order  to  remove  the  prifoner, 
and  charge  him  with  this  new  adion  in  the  court 
above.    Such  is  that  ad  fatisfaciendtim ,  when  a  prifo- 
ner hath  had  judgment  againft  him  in  an  adion,  and 
the  plaintiff^  is  defirous  to  bring  him  up  to  fome  fupe- 
rior  court  to  charge  him  with  procefs  of  execution. 
Such  alfo  are  thofe  ad  profequendum,  tejiijicandim,  de- 
liberandum,  &c,  ;  which  iflue  when  it  is  neccffary  to 
remove  a  prifoner,  in  order  to  profecute  or  bear  tcfti- 
mony  In  any  court,  or  to  be  tried  in  the  proper  jurif- 
didion  wherein  the  fad  was  committed.     Such  is, 
laftly,  the  common  writ  ad  faciendum  et  recipiendum ^ 
which  ifliies  out  of  any  of  the  courts  of  Weftminfter- 
hall,  when  a  perfon  is  fued  in  fome  inferior  jurifdid ion, 
and  is  defirous  to  remove  the  adion  into  the  fuperior 
court ;  commanding  the  inferior  judges  to  produce  the 
body  of  the  defendant,  together  with  the  day  and  caufe 
of  his  caption  and  detainer  (whence  the  writ  is  fre- 
quently denominated  an  habeas  corpus  cum  caufa),  to 
do  and  receive  whatfoever  the  king's  court  (hall  confi- 
der  in  that  behalf.    This  is  a  writ  grantable  of  com- 
mon right,  without  any  motion  in  court ;  and  it  in- 
ftantly  fuperfedes  all  proceedings  in  the  court  below. 
But,  in  order  to  prevent  the  furreptitious  difcharge  of 
prifoners,  it  is  ordered  by  ftatute  1  &  2  P.  &  M.  c.  13. 
that  no  habeas  corpus  fhall  iffue  to  remove  any  prifoner 
out  of  any  goal,  unlefs  figned  by  fome  judge  of  the 
court  out  of  which  it  is  awarded.  And,  to  avoid  vexa- 
tious delays  by  removal  of  frivolous  caufes,  it  is  enaded 
by  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c  23.  that,  where  the  judge  of 
an  inferior  court  of  record  is  a  barrifter  of  three  years 
ftanding,  no  caufe  ftiall  be  removed  from  thence  by 
habeas  corpus  or  other  writ,  after  iflue  or  demurrer  de-* 
liberately  joined  :  that  no  caufe,  if  once  remanded  to 
the  Inferior  court  by  writ  of  procedendo  or  othcrwife, 
fliall  ever  afterwards  be  again  removed  :  and  that  no 
caufe  fhall  be  removed  at  all,  if  the  debt  or  damages 
laid  in  the  declaration  do  not  amount  to  the  fum  o£ 
five  pounds.    But  an  expedient  having  been  found  out 
to  elude  the  latter  branch  of  the  ftatute,  by  procuring 
a  nominal  plaintiff"  to  bring  another  adion  for  five 
pounds  or  upwards  (and  then  by  the  courfe  of  the 
court  the  habeas  corpus  removed  both  adions  together), 
it  is  therefore  enaded  by  ftatute  12  Geo.  I.  c.  29, 
that  the  inferior  court  may  proceed  in  fuch  adions  as 
are  under  the  value  of  five  pounds,  notwithftanding 
other  adions  may  be  brought  againft  the  fame  defend- 
ant to  a  greater  amount. 

But.  the  great  and  eificacious  writ,  in  all  manner  of 

illeg^al- 
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Corpus, 
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illegal  confinement,  is  that  of  iaheas  corpus  ad  fubjk'i- 
^  emlum  ;  directed  to  the  pei-fon  detaining  another,  and 
ct«nmanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of  the  prifoner, 
with  the  day  and  caufe  of  his  caption  and  detention, 
ad  facienJiiYti,  fuhjtcisndum,  et  recipiendum,  to  do,  fab  - 
mit  to,  and  receive  whatfoever  the  judge  or  court 
awarding  fuch  ,rrit  (hall  confider  in  that  behalf.  This 
is  a  high  prerogatv,^  ^rit,  and  therefore  by  the  com- 
mon law  iffuing  out  o€  the  court  of  king's  bench,  not 
only  in  term-time,  but  aVo  during  the  vacation,  by  a 
fat  from  the  chief  juftice,  any  other  of  the  judges, 
and  running  into  all  parts  of  the  king's  dominions  : 
for  the  king  is  at  all  times  intitM  to  have  an  account 
why  the  liberty  of  any  of  his  fubjti\s  is  reftrained, 
wherever  that  reftraint  may  be  inflided.  If  it  iffues 
in  vacation,  it  is  ufually  returnable  before  the  judge 
himfelf  who  awarded  it,  and  he  proceeds  by  himfelf 
thereon  ;  unlefs  the  term  fhouid  intervene,  and  then  it 
may  be  returned  in  ciiurt.  Indeed,  if  the  party  were 
privileged  in  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  exche- 
quer, as  being  an  officer  or  fuitor  of  the  court,  an  ha- 
beas corpus  ad fuhjiciendum  might  alfo  have  been  award- 
ed from  thence ;  and,  if  the  caufe  of  imprifonment  were 
palpably  illegal,  they  might  have  difcharged  him  :  but 
if  he  were  committed  for  any  criminal  matter,  they 
could  only  have  remanded  him,  or  taken  bail  for  his 
appearance  in  the  court  of  king's  bench ;  which  occa- 
fioned  the  common  pleas  to  difcountenance  fuch  ap- 
plications. It  hath  alfo  been  faid,  and  by  very  re- 
Ipeftable  authorities,  that  the  like  habeas  corpus  may 
iffue  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  vacation  ;  but, 
upon  the  famous  appHcation  to  lord  Nottingham  by 
Jenks,  notwithftanding  the  moft  diligent  fearches,  no 
precedent  could  be  found  where  the  chancellor  had  if- 
fued  fuch  a  writ  in  vacation  ;  and  therefore  his  lordfhip 
refufed  it. 

In  the  court  of  king's-bench  it  was,  and  is  ftill, 
neceffary  to  apply  for  it  by  motion  to  the  coilrt,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  all  other  prerogative  writs  (certiorari,  pro- 
hibition, mandamus^  &c.)  which  do  not  iffue  as  of 
mere  courfe,  without  fliowing  fome  probable  caufe  why 
the  extraordinary  power  of  the  crown  is  called  in  to 
the  party's  affiitance.  For,  as  was  argued  by  lord 
chief  juftice  Vaughan,  «  it  is  granted  on  motion,  be- 
caufe  it  cannot  be  had  of  courfe ;  and  there  is  there- 
fore no  necefity  to  grant  it :  for  the  court  ought  to 
be  fatisfied  that  the  party  hath  a  probable  caufe  to 
be  delivered."  And  this  feems  the  more  reafonable, 
becaufe,  when  once  granted,  the  perfon  to  whom  it 
is  diredled  can  return  no  fatisfadory  excufe  for  not 
bringing  up  the  body  of  the  prifoner.  So  that,  if  it 
iffued  of  mere  courfe,  without  fhowing  to  the  court 
or  judge  fome  reafonabje  ground  for  awarding  it,  a 
traitor  or  felon  under  fentence  of  death,  a  foldier  or 
mariner  in  the  king's  fervice,  a  wife,  a  child,  a  relation, 
or  a  domeftic,  confined  for  infanity  or  other  pruden- 
tial reafons,  might  obtain  a  temporary  enlargement 
by  fuing  out  an  habeas  corpus,  though  fure  to  be  re- 
manded as  foon  as  brought  up  to  the  court.  And 
therefore  Sir  Edward  Coke,  when  chief  juftice,  did  not 
fcruple,  in  1 3  Jac.  I.  to  deny  a  habeas  corpus  to  one 
confined  by  the  court  of  admiralty  for  piracy  ;  there 
appearing,  upon  his  own  fhowing,  fufficient  grounds 
£0  confine  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  probable 
|rround  be  fhown,  that  the  party  is  imprifoned  without 
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juft  caufe,  and  therefore  hath  a  right  to  be  delivered,  Habeas 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  then  a  writ  of  right,  Corpus, 
which  "  may  not  be  denied,  but  ought  to  be  granted       »  ^-j 
to  every  man  that  is  committed,  or  detained  in  pri- 
fon,  or  otherwife  reftrained,  though  it  be  by  the 
command  of  the  king,  the  privy- council,  or  any  o- 
ther." 

In  the  articles  Liberty  and  Rights,  we  expatiated 
at  large  on  the  perfonal  Hberty  of  the  fubjeft.  This 
was  fhown  to  be  a  natural  inherent  right,  which  could 
not  be  furrendered  or  forfeited  unlefs  by  the  commif- 
fion  of  fome  great  and  atrocious  crime,  and  wliich 
ought  not  to  be  abridged  in  any  cafe  without  the  fpe- 
cial  permiffion  of  law.  A  doftrine  coeval  with  the 
firft  rudiments  of  our  conftitution  ;  and  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  notwithftanding  all  their 
ftruggles  with  the  Danes,  and  the  violence  of  the 
Norman  conqueft  ;  aflerted  afterwards  and  confirmed 
by  the  conqueror  himfelf  and  his  defcendants  :  and 
though  fometimes  a  httlc  impaired  by  the  ferocity  of 
the  times,  and  the  occafional  defpotifm  of  jealous  or 
ufurping  princes,  yet  eftabli(hed  on  the  firmeft  bafis  by 
the  provifions  of  magna  charta,  and  a  long  fuccefiion 
of  ftatutes  enafted  under  Edward  III.  To  alTert  an 
abfolute  exemption  from  imprifonment  in  all  cafes,  is 
inconfiftent  with  every  idea  of  law  and  political  focie- 
ty  ;  and  in  the  end  would  deftroy  all  civil  liberty,  by 
rendering  its  protedion  impoffible  ;  but  the  glory  of 
the  Ehghfh  law  confifts  in  clearly  defining  the  times, 
the  caufes,  and  the  extent,  when,  wherefore,  and  to 
what  degree,  the  imprifonment  of  the  fubjeft  may  be 
lawful.  This  it  is  which  induces  the  abfolute  necef- 
fity  of  expreffing  upon  every  commitment  the  reafon 
for  which  it  is  made  ;  that  the  court,  upon  an  habe&s 
corpus,  may  examine  into  its  validity  ;  and  according 
to  the  circuraftances  of  the  cafe  may  difcharge,  ad- 
mit to  bail,  or  remand  the  prifoner. 

And  yet,  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  court 
of  king's-bench,  relying  on  fome  arbitrary  precedents 
(and  thofe  perhaps  mifunderftood),  determined  *  that  *  Stale 
they  could  not  upon  an  habeas  corpus  either  bail  or  '^"'^'•'> 
deliver  a  prifoner,  though  committed  without  any'^*^* 
caufe  affigned,  in  cafe  he  was  committed  by  the  fpe- 
cial  command  of  tlie  king,  or  by  the  lords  of  the  privy- 
council.  This  drew  on  a  parhamentary  inquiry,  and 
produced  the  petition  of  right,  3  Car.  I.  which  recites 
this  illegal  judgment,  and  enads  that  no  freeman  here- 
after fliall  be  fo  imprifoned  or  detained.  But  when, 
in  the  following  year,  Mr  Selden  and  others  were 
committed  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  in  purfuance  of 
his  majefty's  fpecial  command,  under  a  general  charge 
of  "  notable  contempts  and  ftirring  up  fedition  againfl: 
the  king  and  government,"  the  judges  delayed  for 
two  terms  (including  alfo  the  long  vacation)  to  deliver 
an  opinion  how  far  fuch  a  charge  was  bailable  ;  and 
when  at  length  they  agreed  that  it  was,  they  how- 
ever annexed  a  condition  of  finding  fureties  for  the 
good  behaviour,  which  ftill  protraded  their  imprifon- 
ment ;  the  chief  juftice  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  at  the  fame 
time  declaring  ||,  that  «  if  they  were  again  remanded  +  7^;^ - 
for  that  caufe,  perhaps  the  court  would  not  after- 
wards  grant  a  habeas  corpus,  being  already  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  caufe  of  the  imprifonment."  But 
this  was  heard  with  indignation  and  aftoniftiment 
by  every  lawyer  prefent ;  according  to  Mr  Selden'g 
lis  owa 
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Ha?7cas   ©•^rn  a«ef>nnt  of  the  matter,  whofe  re'fentment  was 
^'Corpus,    j^pj  cooled  at  the  diftance  of  four  and  twenty  years, 
k-"    '  Thefe  pitiful  evafions  gave  rife  to  the  ftatute  16 

Car.  I.  c.  10.  §.  8.  whereby  it  is  enabled,  that  if  any 
perfon  be  committed  by  the  king  himfelf  in  perfon, 
or  by  his  privy  council,  or  by  any  of  the  members 
-thereof,  he  fhall  have  granted  unto  him,  without  any 
delay  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  a  writ  of  habeas 
torpus,  upon  demand  or  motion  made  to  the  court  of 
king's  bench  or  common- pleas  ;  who  lhall  thereupon, 
within  three  court-days  after  the  return  is  made,  exa- 
mine and  determine  the  legality  of  fuch  commitment, 
and  do  what  to  jutlice  fhall  appertain,  in  delivering, 
bailing,  or  remanding  fuch  pi  ifoner.    Yet  itill  in  the 
cafe  of  Jenks,  before  alluded  to,  who  in  1676  was 
committed   by  the  king  in  council  for  a  turbulent 
fpeech  at  Guildhall,  new  fhifts  and  devices  were  made 
ufe  of  to  prevent  his  enlargement  by  law  ;  the  chief 
juftice  (as  well  as  the  chancellor)  declining  to  award 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus   ad  fubj'ulendum  in  vacation, 
though  at  lall  he  thought  proper  to  award  .the  ufual 
writs  ad  deliberandum^  &c.  whereby  the  prifimer  was 
difcharge<i  at  the  Old  Bailey.    Other  abufes  had  alfo 
crept  into  daily  praftice,  which  had  in  fome  meafure 
defeated  the  benefit  of  this  great  conftitutional  re 
medy.    The  party  iraprifoning  was  at  liberty  to  de- 
lay his  obedience  to  the  firft  writ,  and  might  wait  till 
a  fecond  and  a  third,  called  an  alias  and  a  plurlesy 
were  iffued,  before  he  produced  the  party :  and  many 
other  vexatious  (Infts  were  pradlifcd  to  detain  ftate- 
prifoners  in  cuftody.     But  whoever  will  attentively 
confider  the  Englilh  hiftory,  may  obferve,  that  the 
flagrant  abufe  of  any  power,  by  the  crown  or  its  mi 
cifters,  has  always  been  produAive  of  a  ftruggle  ; 
which  either  difcovers  the  exercife  of  that  power  to 
be  contrary  to  law,  or  (if  legal)  reftrains  it  for  the 
future.    This  was  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  inftance. 
The  oppreffion  of  an  obfcure  individual  gave  birth  to 
the  famous  habeas  corpus  aft,  3 1  Car.  II.  c  2.  which 
is  frequently  confidered  as  another  magna  carta  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  by  confequence  has  alfo  in  fubfequent 
times  reduced  the  method  of  proceeding  on  thefe  writs 
(though  not  within  the  reach  of  that  ftatute,  but  iffu- 
ing  merely  at  the  common  law)  to  the  true  ftandard  of 
law  and  liberty. 

The  ftatute  itfelf  enafts,  \ .  That  the  writ  fhall  be 
returned  and  the  prifoner  brought  up,  within  a  limited 
time  according  to  the  diftance,  not  exceeding  in  any 
cafe  twenty  days.  2.  That  fuch  writs  fhall  be  endor- 
fed,  as  granted  in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  and  figned  by 
the  perfon  awarding  them.  3.  That  on  complaint  and 
requeft  In  writing  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  perfon  com- 
mitted and  charged  with  any  crime  (unlefs  committed 
for  treafon  or  felony  expreffed  in  the  warr:-nt,  or  for 
fufpicion  of  the  fame,  or  as  acceffary  thereto  before 
the  faft,  or  convifted  or  charged  in  execution  by  le- 
gal procefs),  the  lord  chancellor,  or  any  of  the  twelve 
judges  in  vacation,  upon  viewing  a  copy  of  the  war- 
rant, or  affidavit  that  a  copy  Is  denied,  fhall  (unlefs 
the  party  has  neglefted  for  two  terms  to  apply  to  any 
court  for  his  enlargement)  award  a  habeas  corpus  for 
fuch  prifoner,  returnable  immediately  before  himfttf 
or  any  other  of  the  judges  ;  and  upon  the  return  made 
lhall  difcharge  the  party,  if  baHable,  upon  giviag  fe- 
curity  to  appear  and  aafwer  io  the  accufation  in  the 


proper  court  of  judicature.  4,  That  officers  and  F^al^eas 
keepers  neglcfting  to  make  due  returns,  or  not  deli-  ^oi'P"^. 
vering  to  the  prifoner  or  his  agent  within  fix  hfUrs 
after  demand  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  comm''-rn"nt» 
or  fhifting  the  cuftody  of  a  prifoner  from  o"^*^  to  ano- 
ther without  fufficient  reafon  or  autho»^'cy  (fpecified 
in  the  aft),  fliall  for  the  firft  ofFcnce^^'feit  100  1.  and 
for  the  fecond  offence  200  1.  to  the  party  grieved, 
and  be  difabled  to  hold  his  o-'Sce.  5  That  no  per- 
fon, once  delivered  by  hnJsas  corpus^  fhall'  be  re- 
committed for  the  fane  offence,  on  penalty  of 
500 1.  6.  That  ever/  perfon  committtd  for  trea- 
fon or  felony  lhall  if  he  requires  It  the  firft  week; 
of  the  next  term,  or  the  fi  ft  day  of  the  next  feflion 
of  oyer  and  terminer.,  be  indldted  in  that  term  of-^ 
feflion,  or  elfe  admitted  to  bail  ;  unlefs  the  king's , 
witnefTcs  cannot  be  produced  at  that  time  :  and  if  ac- 
quitted, or  if  not  indifted  and  tried  In  the  fecond  term 
or  ftfli.)n,  he  fhall  be  difcharg^-d  from  his  Imprlfon- 
ment  for  fuch  Imputed  offence  :  but  that  no  perfon^. 
after  the  aflifes  fhall  be  opened  for  the  county  In  which 
he  Is  detained,  fhall  be  removed  by  habeas  corpus,  till, 
after  the  aflifes  are  ended  ;  but  fhall  be  left  to  the 
juflice  of  the  judges  of  aflife.  7.  That  any  fuch  pri- 
foner may  move  for  and  obtain  his  habeas  corpus,  as 
well  oat  of  the  chancery  or  exchequer  as  out  of  the 
king's  bench  or  common  pleas  ;  and  the  lord  chan- 
cellor or  judges  denying  the  fame,  on  fight  of  the 
warrant,  or  oath  that  the  fame  is  refufed,  forfeit  feve- 
rally  to  the  party  grieved  the  fum  of  500 1.  8.  That 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  fhall  run  Into  the  counties 
palatine,  cinque  ports,  and  other  privileged  places,  , 
and  the  iflands  of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey.  9.  That  no 
inhabitant  of  England  (except  perfons  contrafting,  or 
coHvifts  praying  to  be  tranfported  ;  or  having  com- 
mitted fome  capital  offence  in  the  place  to  which 
they  are  fent)  (hall  be  fent  prifoner  to  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Jerfey,  Guernfey,  or  any  places  beyond  the . 
feas,  within  or  without  the  king's  dominions  :  on  pain 
that  the  party  committing,  his  advlfers,  aiders,  and 
alTiftants,  lhall  forfeit  to  the  party  grieved  a  fum  not 
lefs  than  500 1.  to  be  recovered  with  treble  cofts  ;  ftiali 
be  difabled  to  bear  any  office  of  truft  or  profit  ;  fhall 
incur  the  penalties  of  pramuriire  ;  and  fhall  be  incapable  : 
of  the  king's  pardon. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  that  great  and  important- 
ftatute  :  which  extends  (we  may  obferve)  only  to  the. 
cafe  of  commitments  for  fuch  criminal  charge  as  can 
produce  no  Inconvenience  to  pubhc  juflice  by  a  tem- 
porary enlargement  of  the  prifoner ;  all  other  cafes  of 
unjuft  imprifonment  being  left  to  the  habeas  corpus  at 
common  law.  But  even  upon  writs  at  the  common 
law  it  is  now  expefted  by  the  court,  agreeable  to  at>* 
cient  precedents  and  the  fpirit  of  the  aft  of  parlia- 
ment, that  the  writ  fhould  be  immediately  obeyed, 
without  waiting  for  any  alias  or  pluries  ;  otherwife  an 
attachment  will  Iffue.  By  which  admirable  regula- 
tions, judicial  as  well  as  parliamentary,  the  remedy  is 
now  complete  for  removing- the  Injury  of  unjuft  and 
illegal  confinement.  A  remedy  the  more  neceffary, 
becauie  the  oppreffion  does  not  always  arlfe  from  the 
ill-nature,  but  fometlmes  from  the  mere  inattention,  of 
government.  For  it  frequently  happens  in  foreign 
countries  (and  has  happened  in  England  during  the 
temporary  fufpenfionfi  xjf  the  iktute),  that  perfons  ap- 

prehende(i» 
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•   preliended  viipon  fufpicion  have  fufFcred  a  long  impri- 
fonment,  merely  becaufe  they  were  forgotten. 

HABERDASHER,  in  commerce,  a  feller  of  hats 
and  other  fmall  wares. — The  mailer  and  wardens  of 
the  company  of  liaberdaflit-rs  in  London,  calHng  to 
their  affiltance  one  of  the  company  of  cappers,  and  an- 
other of  the  hat-makers,  and  mayors,  &c.  of  towns, 
may  fcarch  the  wares  of  all  hatters  who  work  hats  with 
foreign  wool,  and  who  have  not  been  apprentices  to 
the  trade,  or  who  dye  them  with  any  thing  but  cop- 
peras and  galls,  or  woad  and  n^adder ;  in  which  cafes 
they  are  liable  to  penalties  by  ftat.  8.  Eliz.  cap.  7. 
and  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  22. 

For  the  etymology  of  this  denomination,  fee  Ber- 

BASH. 

HABERGTON,  or  Haubergf.on,  Habkrgetum, 
a  coat  of  mail  ;  an  ancient  piece  of  defenfive  armour, 
in  form  of  a  coat,  defcending  from  the  neck  to  the 
middle,  and  formed  of  httle  iron  rings  or  maflies,  link- 
ed into  each  other.  — The  word  is  alio  written  haherget 
hauherge,  haubere,  haubert,  hjxuther,  houtbert,  and  hauberk. 
Spclman  takes  it  to  have  been  formed  from  the  ancient 
French  hault,  "high,"  and  btrg,  "  armour,  covering;" 
as  ferving  to  defend  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  Dii 
Gange  and  Skinner  choofe  to  derive  it  from  the  Bel- 
gic  halsy  or  Teutonic  haltz,  "  neck,"  and  bergen,  "  to 
covet  ;"  as  if  it  were  a  peculiar  defence  for  the  neck. 
Others  will  hare  it  formed  of  al,  a/kyq.  d.  all,  and  ber- 
gen,  "  to  cover  ;"  as  importing  it  a  cover  for  the  whole 
body. 

HABICOT  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  furgeon,  born 
at  Bonny  in  Gatinois,.  acquired  great  reputation  by 
his  flcill  in  his  profefllon,  and  by  his  writings  ;  and  died 
in  1624.  He  w  ote  a  treatife  on  the  plague,  and  fe- 
veral  other  curious  works. 

HABINGTON  (William),  an  Englifh  poet  and 
hiftorian,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Habington,  Efq. 
He  was  born  jn  1605,  at  Hendhp  in  Worceftei  fliire  ; 
and  was  educated  at  St  Omers  and  at  Paris.  He 
died  in  1654,  and  left  feveral  manufcripts  in  the  hands 
of  his  fon.  His  printed works  are,  i.  Poems  under 
the  title  of  Cajlura.  2.  The  queen  of  Arragon,  a 
tragic-comedy.  3.  Obfervations  upon  Hiilory  4-  The 
hiftory  of  Edward  IV.  king  of  England,  written  and 
publilhed  at  the  defire  of  Charles  I.  This  work  is 
compofed  in  a  vtrry  florid  ftyle. 

HABiT,  in  philofophy,  an  aptitude  or  difpofition 
cither  of  mind  or  body,  acquired  by  a  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  fam.e  aft.    See  Custom  and  Habit. 

Habit  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  drefs  or  garb,  or  the  com- 
pofition  of  garments,  wherewith  a  perfon  is  covered. 
The  principal  part  of  the  drefs  worn  by  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  was  the  '."al'^v  and  the  a:''^"  The  'f^-^l^ov  was 
an  upper  garment*  confiding  of  a  loofe  fquare  piece  of 
cloath  wrapped  round  the  body  ;  the  was  an  un 

der  garment,  or  tunic,  v^hich  was  fattened  round  the 
body  and  embraced  it  clofely,  falling  down  to  the  mid- 
thigh.  It  is  proper  in  this  place  to  obferve  that  a  per- 
fon di veiled  ot  this  upper  garment  or  <m«7«)v,  in  the  ea- 
ftern  language,  is  ftyled  nak&d,  and  in  this  fenfc  David 
danced  naked  before  the  ark. 

The  feverafl  forts  of  garments  in  ufe  with  both  fexes, 
amongft  the  Romans,  were  the  toga,  tunica,  peluna, 
laceroa,  chlamys,  paludamentum,  laeaa,  (tola,  palliunj 
or  palla.    See  ToG.&,.  &c. 
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For  the  habits  of  the  priefts  amongft  the  Jews,  Habit 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  fee  the  article  Priests.  u  "  * 

Habit  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  uniform  garments  ■  ^^'j- 
af  the  religious,  conformable  to  the  rule  and  order  " 
whereof  they  make  profeflion  :  as  the  habit  of  St  Bene- 
did,  of  St  Au^ufline,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay  abfolutely,  fuch  a  perfon  has 
taken  the  habit ;  meaning  he  has  entered  upon  a  no- 
viciate in  a  certain  order.  So  he  is  faid  to  quit  the  ha- 
bit, when  he  renounces  the  order.    See  Vow. 

The  habits  of  the  feveral  religious  are  not  fuppofed 
to  have  been  calculated  for  fingularity  or  novelty  :  the 
founders  of  the  orders,  who  were  at  firft  chiefly  inha- 
bitants of  dtferts  and  folitudes,  gave  their  monks  the 
habit  ufual  among  the  country  people  Accordingly, 
the  primitive  habits  of  St  Anthony,  St  Hilarion,  St 
Benedift,  &c.  are  defcribed  by  the  ancient  writers  ■ 
as  confilting  chiefly  of  Iheep  ikins,  the  common  drefs  - 
of  the  peafants,  fl^epherds,  and  mountaineers,  of  that 
time  ;  and  the  fame  they  gave  to  their  difciples. 

The  orders  e(lablifhc;d  in  and  about  cities  and  inha- 
bited places  took  the  habit  worn  by  other  ecclefiaftics 
at  the  time  of  their  inllitution.    Thus,  St  Dominic 
gave  his  difciples  the  habit  of  regular  canons,  which  he 
himfelf  had  always  worn  to  that  time.    And  the  like  ' 
may  be  faid  of  the  Jefuits,  Barnabites,  Theatins,  Ora- 
torians,  &c.  who  took  the  common  habit  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftics at  the  time  of  their  foundation.     And  what 
make*  them  difitr  fo  much  from  each  other,  as  well  as 
from  the  ecclefiallical  habit  of  theprefent  times,  is,  that  " 
they  have  always  kept  invariably  to  the  fame  form  ; 
whereas  the  ecclefiaftics  and  laics  have  been  changing  . 
their  mode  on  every  occafion. 

HABITE  and  Repute,  in  Scots  law,  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  the  people,  among  whom  a  perfon 
lives,  with  refpeft  to   any  circumftance  relating  to  * 
him. 

HABITUDE,  among  fchoolmen,  the  refpefl  or 
relation  one  thing  bears  to  another.     See  Relation. 

HABSBURG,  or  Hapsburg,  an  ancient  caftle 
of  Swifl'erland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  It  is  the  place 
where  the  ancient  counts  of  Hapfburg  refided,  and  is  > 
feated  near  the  lake  of  Lucern,  and  to  the  eaft  of 
the  town  of  that  name.  E.  Long.  8.  10.  N.  Lat, 
47.  22. 

HACHA,  a  fea-port  town  of  South  America,  in 
Terra  Firma,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name.  Here  the  Spanifh  galleons  touch  at  their  arrival 
in  South  America,  from  whence  exprefTes  are  fent  to 
all  the  fettlements  to  give  them  notice  of  it.  W.Long.  - 
72.8.  N  Lat.  i  I.  30. 

HACKET  (John),  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Co- 
ventry,  was  born  in  159^.    In  '623,  he  was  made  ' 
chaplain  to  James  I.  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln  :  and 
foon  after  obtained  the  re£lory  of  St  Andrew's  Hol- 
born,  with  that  of  Cheam  in  Surry  ;  his  patron  tell- 
ing him,  he  intended  Holborn  for  wealth,  and  Cheam 
for  health.     In  1642  he  was  prefented  to  a  prebendary 
and  refidentiary  ;  but  was  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  St  Andrew's,  by  the  enfuing  ttxjubles. 
He  then  lived  retired  at  Cheam  with  little  difturbance,  . 
until  he  recovered  his  preferments  by  the  reftoration  of  " 
Charles  II.  by  whom  he  was  preferred  to  the  fee  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  1661.    Finding  the  beau-  - 
tiful  cathedral  of  litchficld  almoft  "battered  to  the - 
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tHackney.  ground,  he  in  eight  years  finiflied  a  complete  church  any  diftance  not  exceeding  two  miles. 
'     ♦       fuperior  to  the  former,  at  his  own  expence  of  20,000  1. 

excepting  loool.   he  had  from  the  dean  and  chap 


^  an( 
ter,  with  what  he  could  procure  from  private  benefac- 
tors. He  laid  out  looo  l.  on  a  prebendal  houfe,  his 
palaces  at  Litchfield  and  Ecclefhall  having  been  de- 
mohflied  during  the  civil  wars :  and  befidc  thefe  aftsof 
munificence,  left  feveral  other  benefaftions  at  his 
death  in  1670.  He  pubhflied,  before  he  entered  into 
■orders,  a  comedy  intitled  Loyola,  which  was  twice  ail- 
ed before  king  James  I.  After  his  death  there  appear- 
ed a  "  Century  of  his  fermons  on  feveral  remarkable 
ftibjeas,"  in  folio  ;  and  "  The  life  of  archbifhop  Wil- 
Kams,"  in  folio,  which  was  abridged  in  lyooby  Am- 
brofe  PhiHps. 

HACKNEY,  a  parifh  of  Middlefex,  on  the  north- 
caft  fide  of  London,  containing  no  lefs  than  12  ham- 
lets. At  the  bottom  of  Hackney- Mar fh,  through  which 
the  river  Lea  runs,  between  Old- Ford  and  the  Wyck, 
there  have  been  difcovered  the  remains  of  a  great  ftone 
caufeway,  which,  by  the  Roman  coins,  &c.  found 
there,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  famous  highways  made 
by  the  Romans.  The  church  here  is  of  a  very  ancient 
foundation,  fo  old  as  Ldward  IL  and  the  number  of 
houfes  near  800.  That  part  next  London  is  called 
Mare  Street ;  the  middle  Church  Street ;  and  the  north 
part  Clapton;  Dorlefton  and  Shaklewell  are  on  the  weft, 
and  Hummerton,  which  leads  to  the  Marfii,  on  the  eaft. 
Here  are  three  meeting- houfes  and  feveral  boarding- 
fchools,  befides  the  free  fchool  in  the  church-yard,  a 
-charity-fchool,  and  17  almflioufes.  It  was  from  this 
place  that  the  coaches  let  to  the  people  in  London  firft 
received  their  name ;  for  in  the  laft  century,  many 
people  having  gone  on  vifits  to  fee  their  friends  at 
Hackney,  it  occafioned  them  often  to  hire  horfes  or 
carriages,  fo  that  in  time  it  became  a  common  name 
for  fuch  horfes,  coaches,  and  chairs,  as  were  let  to  the 
people  of  London  ;  and  the  name  has  now  diffufed  it- 
felf  not  only  throughout  Britain,  but  likewife  Ireland. 

HACKNEr-Coachest  thofe  expofed  to  hire  in  the 
fireets  of  London,  and  fome  other  great  cities,  at  rates 
fixed  by  authority.  See  Coach. — Thefe  firft  began  to 
ply  in  the  ftreets  of  London,  or  rather  waited  at  inns, 
ui  the  year  1625,  and  were  only  20  in  number ;  but  in 
1635  ^^^y  '^^^^  much  increafed,  that  king  Charles 
ilfued  out  an  order  of  council  for  reftraining  them.  In 
1637,  he  allowed  50  hackney-coachmen,  each  of  whom 
might  keep  12  horfes.  In  1652,  their  number  was  li- 
mited to  200;  and  in  1654,  was  extended  to  300. 
In  1 66 1,  400  were  Hcenfed,  at  5  1,  annually  for  each. 
In  1694,  700  were  allowed,  and  taxed  by  the  5  and 
6  of  W.  &  M.  at  4  1.  per  annum  each.  By  9  Anne 
cap.  23.  800  coaches  were  allowed  in  London  and 
Weftmisfter ;  but  by  8  Geo.  III.  cap.  24»  the  num- 
ber is  increafed  to  1000,  which  are  to  be  licenfed  by 
commilTioners,  and  to  pay  a  duty  of  5  fti.  per  week 
to  the  king.  On  Sundays  there  were  formerly  only 
J  75  hackney-coaches  to  ply,  which  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  commiflioners ;  but  their  number  is  now 
anlimited. 

The  fare  of  hackney  coachmen  In  London,  or  with- 
in ten  miles  of  the  city,  is  12  fhillings  and  fixpcnceper 
•day,  allowing  1 2  hours  per  day.  By  the  hour  it  is 
js.  6d.  for  the  firft,  and  is.  for  every  hour  after;  and 
none  are  obliged  to  pay  above  is.  for  any  diftance 
not  exceeding  a  mile  and  a  half;  or  above  I8.  6d.  for 
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ney  coachmen  refufe  to  go  at,  or  exaa  more  than,  t'^" 
their  limited  hire,  they  are  fubjed  to  a  forfeit  not  un- 
der I  OS.  nor  exceeding  3  1.  and  which  the  commifSon- 
ers  have  power  to  determine.    Every  hackney-coach 
muft  be  provided  with  check  ftrings,  and  every  coach- 

man  plying  without  them  incurs  a  penalty  of  5s  . 

Drivers  of  hackney-coaches  are  to  give  way  to  perfons 
of  quality  and  gentleraens  coaches,  under  the  penalty 
of  5  I. 

The  duty^  arifing  from  licences  to  hackney-coaches 
and  chairs  in  London,  forms  a  branch  of  the  king's 
extraordinary  and  perpetual  revenue  *.  This  revenue  •  See 
is  governed  by  commiffioners  of  its  own,  and  is  m-venue. 
truth  a  benefit  to  the  fubjeft ;  as  the  expence  of  it  is 
felt  by  no  individual,  and  its  neceflary  regulations  have 
eftabliftied  a  competent  jurifdiftion,  whereby  a  very  re- 
fraftoryrace  of  men  may  be  kept  in  fome  tolerable  order. 

HADDINGTON,  a  borough- town  of  Scotland, 
in  Eaft  Lothian,  which,  alongft  with  four  others,  fends 
one  member  to  parliament.  It  is  furrounded  with  many 
feats  of  nobility  and  gentry,  and  is  about  16  miles  eaft  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  the  county  town,  and  gives  title  of 
Earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Hamilton  family.  W.  Long; 
2.  25.  N.  Lat.  55.  50. 

HADDOCK,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
Gadus. 

HADDON  (Dr  Walter),  a  great  reftorer  of  the 
learned  languages  in  England,  was  born  in  1516.  He 
diRinguiftied  himfelf  particularly  by  writing  Latin  in 
a  fine  ftyle,  which  he  acquired  by  a  conftant  ftudy  of 
Cicero.  He  was  a  ftrenuous  promoter  of  the  reforma- 
tion under  king  Edward  ;  and  was  therefore  thought 
a  proper  perfon  to  fucceed  biftiop  Gardiner  in  the  ma- 
fterflup  of  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge,  on  his  deprivation. 
He  lay  concealed  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary;  but 
acquired  the  favour  of  Elizabeth,  who  conftituted  him 
one  of  the  matters  of  the  court  of  requefts,  and  fent 
him  one  of  the  three  agents  to  Bruges  in  1566,  to  re- 
ftore  commerce  between  England  and  the  Netherlands 
He  was^alfo  engaged  with  Sir  John  Cheke  in  drawing  up 
in  Latin  that  ufeful  code  of  ecclefiaftical  law,  publifhed 
in  1 571  by  the  learned  John  Fox,  under  the  title  of 
Reformatio  legum  eccleftajiicarum ;  his  other  works  are 
colleaed  and  publiftied  under  the  title  oi Lucubrations. 
He  died  in  1572. 

HADERSLEBEN,  a  fea-port  town  of  Denmark, 
in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  with  a  ftrong  citadel,  built 
upon  a  fmall  ifland.  It  is  feated  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  has  a  well-frequented  harbour.  E.  Long-  o 
35.  N.  Lat.  55.  24.  ^'  ^' 

HADES,  in  the  fcriptures,  [is  ufed  in  various  fen- 
fes.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  the  invifible  regions  of  the 
dead,  fometimes  the  place  of  the  damned,  and  fome- 
times  the  grave.  In  Greek  authors  it  is  ufed  to  figm- 
fy  m  general  the  regions  of  the  dead.    See  Hell. 

HADLEY,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  feated  in  a  bottom 
on  the  river  Prefton.  It  confifts  of  about  600  houfes  • 
with  a  very  handfome  church,  a  chapel  of  eafe,  and  a 
Pre%terian  meeting-houfe.  The  ftreets  are  pretty 
broad,  but  not  paved.^  Large  quantities  of  yarn  are 
fpun  here  for  the  Norwich  manufafture  ;  and  this 
town  had  once  a  confiderable  woollen  manufafture 
which  is  now  decayed.    E.  Long.  i.  o.  N.  Lat  C2  t* 

HADRIAN.    See  Adrian; 

HiEMAGOGOS,  among  phyficians,  a  ooropound 

me- 
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medicine,  confifting  of  fetid  and  aromatic  fimples  mix- 

ed  with  black,  hellebore,  and  prefcribed  in  order  to  pro- 

"  mote  the  menftrua  and  hemorrhoidal  fluxes  ;  as  alfo  to 
semato-  ,    .  ^1     1  i- 

bring  away  the  lochia. 

HjEMANTHUS,  the  blood-flower:  A  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  ninth  order,  Spathacea.  The  involucrum  is  hexa- 
phyllus  and  multiflorous;  the  corolla  fexpartite  fuperior; 
the  berry  trllocular. 

Species.  I.  The  coccineus,  with  plain  tongue-fliaped 
leaves,  rifes  about  a  foot  high,  with  a  ftalk  fupporting 
a  clufter  of  bright  red  tubulous  flowers.  It  hath  a  large 
bulbous  root,  from  which  in  the  autumn  comes  out 
two  broad  flat  leaves  of  a  flefliy  confiftence,  ftiaped 
like  a  tongue,  which  turn  backward  on  each  fide,  and 
fpread  on  the  ground,  fo  that  they  have  a  ftrange  ap- 
pearance all  the  winter.  In  the  fpring  thefe  decay  ;  fo 
that  from  May  to  the  beginning  of  Augufl:  they  are 
dellitute  of  leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
autumn  juft.  before  the  leaves  come  out.  2.  The  cari- 
natus,  with  keel-fliaped  leaves,  has  a  taller  ftalk  and  pa- 
ler flowers  than  the  former ;  its  leaves  are  not  flat,  but 
hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat.  3.  The  puniceus, 
with  large  fpear-fliaped  waved  leaves,  grows  about  a  foot 
high,  and  hath  flowers  of  a  yellowifli  red  colour.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  berries,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  red 
colour  when  ripe. 

Culture.  All  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  do  not  propagate  very  fafl;  in  Eu- 
rope, their  roots  feldom  putting  forth  many  off"-fcts. 
The  befl;  method  of  managing  them  is  to  have  a  bed  of 
gobd  earth  in  a  bricked  pit,  where  they  may  be  cover- 
ed with  glafles,  and  in  hard  frofts  with  mats  and  ftraw. 
The  earth  in  the  frame  fliould  be  two  feet  deep,  and 
the  frame  fliouId  rife  two  feet  above  the  furface,  to  al- 
low height  for  the  flower-ftems  to  grow.  The  roots 
fhould  be  planted  nine  or  ten  inches  afunder  ;  and  in 
winter,  if  they  are  protefted  from  froft,  and  got  fuf- 
feved  to  have  too  much  wet,  but  in  mild  weather  expo- 
fed  to  the  air,  they  will  flower  every  year,  and  the 
flowers  will  be  "much  ftronger  than  with  any  other  ma- 
nagement. The  third  fort  requires  to  be  cenftantly 
kept  in  a  dry  ftove. 

HAEMATITES,  or  blood  stone,  a  hard  mineral 
fubftance,  red,  black,  or  purple,  but  the  powder  of 
which  is  always  red.  It  is  found  in  mafles  fometimes 
fpherical,  femi-fpherical,  pyramidal,  or  cellular,  that  is 
like  a  honeycomb.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  iron. 
Forty  pounds  of  this  metal  have  been  extrafled  from  a 
quintal  of  ftone  ;  but  the  iron  is  of  fuch  a  bad  qua- 
lity, that  this  ore  is  not  commonly  fmelted.  The  great 
hardnefs  of  hematites  renders  it  fit  for  burnifl^ing  and 
polifliing  metals. 

H^MATOPUS,  the  sEA-pyE,in  ornithology,  a  ge- 
nus belonging  to  the  order  of  grallae.  The  beak  is  com- 
prefled,  with  an  equal  wedge-fliaped  point  ;  the  noftrils 
are  linear;  and  the  feet  have  three  toes  without  nails. 
There  is  but  one  fpecles,  viz.  the  oftralegus,  or  oyfl;er- 
catcher,  a  native  of  Europe  and  America.  It  feeds  upon 
XXXIV  ^^ll-^^  "^^"^  '^^^  fea-fliore,  particularly  oyfters,  and  lim- 
pets. On  obferving  an  oyfter  which  gapes  wide  enough 
for  the  infertion  of  its  bill,  it  thrufts  it  ip,  and  takes  out 
the  inhabitant ;  it  will  alfo  force  the  limpets  from  their 
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adhefion  to  the  rocks  with  fufiicient  eafe.  In  turn  it  Hatma- 
feeds  on  marine  infeds  and  worms.  With  us  thefe  birds ,  '^"^y^""^' 
are  often  feen  in  confiderable  flocks  in  winter :  in  the 
fummer  they  are  met  with  only  in  pairs,  though  chiefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea  or  fait  rivers.  The  fe- 
male lays  four  or  five  eggs,  on  the  bare  ground,  on  the 
flaore,  above  high-water  mark  :  they  are  of  a  greenifli 
grey,  blotched  with  black.  The  young  are  faid  to  be 
hatched  in  about  three  weeks.  Thefe  birds  are  pretty 
wild  when  in  flocks ;  yet  are  eafily  brought  up  tame, 
If  taken  young. 

H^MATOXYLUM,  logwood,  or  Campeachy 
Wood:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  In  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  33d  oxAtx ^  Lomentacex.  The  ca- 
lyx is  quinquepartlte  ;  the  petals  five  ;  the  capfule  lan- 
ceolated ;  unilocular,  and  bivalved  ;  the  valves  navicu- 
lar or  keeled  like  a  boat. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  only  one  fpecles,  viz.  the  cam- 
pechianum,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy  at  Honduras,  and  other  parts  of  the  Spanifh' 
Weft  Indies,  where  it  rifes  from  16  to  24  feet  high. 
The  ftems  are  generally  crooked,  and  very  deformed 
and  feldom  thicker  than  a  man's  thigh.  The  branches^, 
which  come  out  on  each  fide,  are  crooked,  irregular, 
and  armed  with  ftrong  thorns,  garnlflaed  with  winged, 
leaves,  compofed  of  three  pair  of  obfcure  lobes  indent- 
ed at  the  top.  The  flowers  come  in  a  racemua  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  ftanding  ere£l,  and  are  of  a  pale 
yellowifli  colour,  with  a  purple  empalement.  They  are: 
fucceeded  by  flat  oblong  pods,  each  containing  two  or 
three  kidney-feeds. — Dr  Wright  informs  us,  that  this, 
tree  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  from  Honduras  in 
1 7 15  ;  and  is  at  this  time  too  common,  as  it  has  over- 
run large  trails  of  land,  and  is  very  difficult  to  root  out. 
It  makes  a  beautiful  and  ftrong  fence  againft  cattle.  If: 
pruned  from  the  lower  branches,  it  grows  to  a  fizeable- 
tree,  and,  when  old,  the  wood  is  as  good  as  that  from 
Honduras.  The  trees  are  cut  up  into  billets  or  junks, 
the  bark  and  white  fap  of  which  are  chipped  ofi",  and. 
the  red  part,  or  heart.  Is  fent  to  England  for  fale. 

Logwood  is  ufed  In  great  quantities  for  dyeing: 
purple,  but  efpecially  black  colours.  All  the  coloursj 
however,  which  can  be  prepared  from  It,  are  of  a  fading- 
nature,  and  cannot  by  any  art  be  made  equally  durable, 
with  thofe  prepared  from  fome  other  materials.  Of  all 
the  colours  prepared  from  logwood,  the  black  is  the  moft 
durable.  Dr  Lewis  recommends  it  as  an  Ingredient  in 
making  ink.  "  In  dyeing  cloth  (fays  he),  vitriol 
and  galls.  In  whatever  proportions  they  are  ufed,  pro- 
duce only  browns  of  different  fliades  :  I  have  often 
been  furprlfed  that  with  thefe  capital  materials  of  the 
black  dye  I  never  could  obtain  any  true  blacknefs  in 
white  cloth,  and  attributed  the  failure  to  fome  un- 
heeded mifmanagement  in  the  procefs,  till  I  found  it 
to  be  a  known  faft  among  the  dyers.  Logwood  is  the 
material  which  adds  blacknefs  to  the  vitriol  and  gall- 
brown  ;  and  this  black  dye,  though  not  of  the  moft- 
durable  kind,  is  the  moft  common.  On  blue  cloth  a- 
good  black  may  be  dyed  by  vitriol  and  galls  alone;  but 
even  here,  an  addition  of  logwood  contributes  not  a 
little  to  Improve  the  colour."  -Mr  Delaval,  how- 
ever, In  his  Eflay  on  Colours,  Informs  us,  that  with  an 
infufion  of  galls  and  iron-filiRgs,  he  not  only  made  aa. 
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fxceecling  black  and  durable  ink,  but  alfo  dyed  Hnen 
doth  of  a  very  deep  black.  See  Colour-  Makings 
n°  12,  13,  14.;  Dyeing,  n°  17.;  and  Ink.  Log- 
wood is  alfo  found  to  have  a  confiderable  allringent  vir- 
tue as  a  medicine,  and  an  extraft  of  it  is  fometimes 
given  with  great  fuccefs  in  diarrhoeas. 

H-SMOPTYSIS,  H^MAFTYSis,  or  Hamoptoe  ;  a 
fpitting  of  blood.     See  [Index  fubjoined  to)  Medi- 

-CJNF, 

HiEMORRHAGY, (compounded of  «''blood,"" 
and  pi^v","'  "  I  burft  forth,)"  in  medicine,  a  flux  of 
blood  at  any  part  of  the  body  ;  arifing  eithet  from  a 

-rupture  of  the  veffels,  as  when  they  are  too  full  or 
too  much.preffed  ;  or  from  an  erofion  of  the  fame,  as 
when  the  blood  is  too  fharp  and  corrofive. — The  hae- 
morrhagy,  properly  fpeaking,  as  underftood  by  the 
Greeks,  was  only  a  flux  of  blood  at  the  nofe  ;  but  the 

moderns  extend  the  name  to  any  kind  of  flux  of  blood, 
whether  by  the  nofe,  mouth,  lungs,  ftomach,  inteftines, 

'fundament,  matrix,  or^'hatever  part.    See  Medicine 

;and  Sl'RGERY. 

H^MOJIRHOIDAL,  an  appellation  given  by 
anatomifts  to  the  arteries  and  veins  going  to  the  inte- 
•  flinum  reftum. 

HEMORRHOIDS,  or  Piles,  an  hsemorrhage 
or  iflue  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  veffels.  See 
fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

H-^MUS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  vaft  ridge,  running 
from  lUyricum  towards  the  Euxine,  (Pliny)  ;  fo  high 
as  to  afford  a  profpeft  both  of  the  Euxine  and  Adriatic. 
Here,  in  after  ages,  was  conftituted  a  province  called 
Hamimons,  or  Ham'imontus. 

HERETICO  cGMBURENDo,  a  writ  which  ancient- 
ly lay  againft  an  heretic,  who,  having  once  been  con- 
vifted  of  herefy  by  his  bifliop,  and  having  abjured  it, 
afterwards  falling  into  it  again,  or  into  fome  other,  is 
thereupon  committed  to  the  fecular  power.  This  writ 
IS  thought  by  fome  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  common 
law  itfelf ;  however,  the  convi£tion  of  herefy  by  the 
common  law  was  not  in  any  petty  ecclefiaftical  court, 
but  before  the  archbifhop  himfelf  in  a  provincial  fynod, 
and  the  delinquent  was  delivered  up  to  the  king  to  do 
with  him  as  he  pleafed  :  fo  that  the  crown,  had  a  con- 
trol over  the  fpiritual  power.  But  by  2  Hen.  IV. 
cap.  15.  the  diocefan  alone,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  fynod,  might  conviA  of  heretical  tenets  ;  and  un- 
lefs  the  convict  abjured  his  opinions,  or  if  after  abju- 
ration he  relapfed,  the  (heriff  was  bound  ex  officio,  if 
required  by  the  bifhop,  to  commit  the  unhappy  viftim 
to  the  flames,  without  waiting  for  the  confent  of  the 
crown.  This  writ  remained  in  force,  and  was  actually 
executed  on  two  Anabaptifts  in  the  feventh  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  on  two  Arians  in  the  ninth  of  James  I. —  Sir 
Edward  Coke  was  of  opinion,  that  this  writ  did  not  lie 
in  his  time  ;  but  it  is  now  formally  taken  away  by  fl;a- 
tute  29  Car.  II.  cap.  9.  But  this  ftatute  does  not  ex- 
tend to  take  away  or  abridge  the  jurifdidtion  of  Prote- 
-ftaat  archbifhops  or  bifhops,  or  any  other  judges  of  any 
ecclefialiical  courts,  in  cafes  of  atheifm,  Wafpheniy,  he- 
Tcfy,  or  fchifm,  and  other  damnable  dodtrines  and  opi- 
nions ;  but  they  may  prove  and  punilh  the  fame  accord- 
ing to  his  majelty's  eccleliatHcal  laws,  by  excommunica- 
tion, deprivation,  degradation,  and  other  ecclefiaftical 
cenfures,  not  extending  to  death,  in  fuch  fort  and  no 
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other,  as  they  might  have  done  before  the  making  of 
this  aft.  See.  2.    See  Heresy. 
HAERLEM.    See  Harlem. 
HAG,  in  zoology.    See  Myxine. 
HAGARENS,  the  defcendants  of  Iflimael.  Tfiey 
are  called  alfo  JflomaelUes  and  Saracens ;  and  laflly,  by 
the  general  name  of  Arabians. 

As  to  the  Hngarens,  they  dwelt  in  Arabia  the  Hap- 
py, according  to  Pliny.  Strabo  joins  them  with  the 
Nabathaeans,  and  Chavlotaeans,  whofe  habitation  was 
rather  in  Arabia  Deferta.  Others  think  their  capital 
was  Petra,  otherwife  Agra,  and  confequently  they 
(hould  be  placed  in  Arabia  Petrjea.  The  author  of  the 
Ixxxiii.  Plalm,  ver.  6.  joins  them  with  the  Moabites ; 
and  in  the  Chronicles  it  is  faid  (1  Chr.  v.  10.),  that 
the  fons  of  Reuben,  in  the  time  of  Saul,  made  war 
againft  the  Hagarens,  and  became  mafters  of  their 
country  eaftward  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  Thia 
therefore  was  the  true  and  ancient  country  of  the 
Hagarens.  Whep  Trajan  came  into  Arabia,  he  be- 
fieged  the  capital  of  the  Hagarens,  but  could  not  take 
it.  The  fons  of  Hagar  valued  themfelves  of  old  upon 
their  wifdom,  as  appears  by  Baruch  iii.  23. 

HAGEDORN  (Frederick  de),  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man poet,  was  born  at  Hamburg,  where  his  father 
was  refident  for  the  ting  of  Denmark,  in  1708.  He 
finifhed  his  fl:udies  at  Jena  ;  and,  in  1728,  publifhed  a 
number  of  poetical  pieces  in  Germany,  which  were 
well  received.  He  afterwards  came  to  England,  where 
he  obtained  the  friendfhip  of  many  of  the  learned  ; 
and,  at  his  return,  was  made  fecretary  to  the  Englifh 
Hamburgh  company,  a  lucrative  employment  that 
left  him  fufficient  time  for  cultivating  the  mufes.  In 
l'7^8,  he  publiflied  his  Fables  and  Tales,  the  firft 
coUedtion  of  the  kind  of  which  Germany  can  boaft. 
He  afterwards  publiflied  other  pieces  of  poetry  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  as  Moral  Poems,  Epigrams,  and  five 
books  of  Songs :  which  of  all  his  poetical  pieces  arc 
moft  efteemed.    He  died  in  1754. 

H^GENA  U,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of 
a  bailiwick  of  the  fame  name,  which  was  formerly 
imperial,  but  now  belongs  to  the  French.  It  was 
taken  by  them  in  1673  ;  Imperiahfts  retook  it  in 
1702;  after  which  it  was  feveral  times  taken  and  re- 
taken by  both  parties  ;  but  at  lafl;  the  French  got 
poffeffion  of  it  in  1706.  It  is  divided  by  the  river 
Motter  into  two  parts;  and  is  feated  near  a  forefl;  of  its 
own  name,  in  E.  Long.  7.  53.  N.  Lat.  48.  49. 

HAGGAI,  the  tenth  of  the  fmall  prophets,  was 
born,  in  all  probability,  at  Babylon,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3457,  from  whence  he  returned  with  Zerubba- 
bel.  It  was  this  prophet  who  by  command  from  God 
(Ezra  V.  I,  2,  &c.)  exhorted  the  Jews,  after  their  re- 
turn from  the  captivity,  to  finiib  the  rebuildins;  of  the 
temple,  which  they  had  intermitted  for  14  years.  His 
remonftrances  had  their  effedt ;  and  to  encourage  them 
to  proceed  in  the  work,  he  affured  them  from  God, 
that  the  glory  of  this  latter  houfe  fliould  be  greater 
than  the  glory  of  the  former  houfe;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly fuliilled,  when  Chritt  honoured  it  with  his 
prefencc  :  for  with  refpecl  to  the  building,  this  latter 
temple  was  nothing  in  comparifon  of  the  former. 

We  know  nothing  certain  of  Haggai's  death.  The 
Jews  preteud,  that  he  died  in  the  laft  year  of  the 
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iogra-  reign  of  Darius,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  prophets 
^"  Zechariah  and  Malachi,  and  that  thereupon  the  fpirlt 
of  prophecy  ceafed  among  the  children  of  Ifrael.  Epi- 
phanius  will  have  it,  tliat  he  was  buried  at  Jeru- 
falem  among  the  priefts.  The  Greeks  keep  his  fef- 
tival  on  the  i6th  of  December,  and  the  Latins  on  the 
4th  of  July. 

HAGIOGRAPHA,  a  name  given  to  part  of  the 
books  of  fcripture,  called  by  the  Jews  Cetuvlm.  The 
word  is  compounded  of  c^y®-  "  holy ;"  and  yp^^-p^  "  I 
write."  The  name  is  very  ancient:  St  Jerom  makes 
frequent  mention  of  it :  before  him,  St  Epiphanius 
called  thefe  books  fimply  r^a^ua 

The  Jews  divide  the  facred  writings  into  three  claf- 
fes  :  The  Law,  which  comprehends  the  five  books  of 
Mofes  :  The  Prophets,  which  they  call  Neviim  :  And 
the  Cetuv'mi  DOin2,  called  by  the  Greeks,  &:c.  Hagio- 
grapha  ;  comprehending  the  book  of  Pfalms,  Proverbs, 
Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  including  alfo  the  book  of  Ne- 
hemiah,  Chronicles,  Canticles,  Ruth,  the  Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclefiafles,  and  Eftber. 

The  Jews  fometimes  call  thefe  books  the  Writings^ 
by  way  of  eminence,  as  being  written  by  immediate 
infpiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  fays  Kinichi,  in 
his  preface  to  the  Pfalms,  Maimonides  in  More  Ne- 
voch,  and  Elias  Levita  in  his  Thifbi,  under  the  word  nna. 

I'hey  diftinguifh  the  hagiographers,  however,  from 
the  prophets  ;  in  that  the  authors  of  the  former  did 
not  receive  the  matters  contained  in  them  by  the  way 
called  Prophecy^  which  confilts  in  dream.s,  viiions,  whif- 
ptrs,  ecftafies,  &c.  but  by  mere  infpiiation  and  di- 
redlion  of  the  Spirit. 

HAGUE,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Holland,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  4.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  49. 
— In  Latin  it  is  called  Haga  Comitis ;  in  Erench,  I,a 
Haye ;  in  Dutch,  der  Haag,  or  ' S-Graaveiihage,  i.  e. 
the  Earl's  Grove  or  Wood,  from  the  wood  near  which 
it  is  built,  and  in  which  the  earls  of  Holland  had  a 
country-houfe.    Though  it  fends  no  deputies  to  the 
ftatcs,  it  is  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  towns  in  Hol- 
land, pleafantly  fituated,  and  exceeding  beautiful.  It 
may  indeed  compare  with  almoft  any  city  in  Europe, 
though  geographers  account  it  but  a  village.    The  in- 
habitants alfo  breathe  a  better  air  than  thofe  of  the 
other  cities,  as  it  Hands  on  a  dry  foil,  fomewhat 
higher  than  the  reft  of  tlie  country.    It  has  no  gates 
or  walls,  but  is  furrounded  by  a  moat  over  which 
there  are  many  draw- bridges.    Two  hours  are  required 
to  walk  round  it,  and  it  contains  about  40,000  or 
50,oco  fouls.     It  is  a  place  of  much  fplendor  and 
bufinefs,  being  the  feat  of  the  high  colleges  of  the 
republic  and  province  of  Holland,  and  the  refidence 
of  the  ftadtholder  and  foreign  ambaffadors ;  and  there 
are  a  great  many  fine  ftreets  and  fquares  in  it.    In  the 
inner  court  all  the  high  colleges  and  courts  of  juftice 
hold  their  afTemblics:  there  alfo  the  foot-guards  do  du- 
ty, as  the  horfe-guards  in  the  outer,  when  the  ftates 
are  fitting.    De  Plaats  is  an  open  airy  place,  in  form 
of  a  triangle,  adorned  with  neat  and  beautiful  build- 
ings :  the  Vyvcrberg  is  an  eminence,  laid  out  into  fe- 
veral  fine  (hady  walks,  with  the  Vyver,  a  large  bafon  of 
water,  at  the  bottom  :  the  Voorhout  is  the  moft  cele- 
brated part  of  the  Hague,  and  confifts  of  the  mall, 
and  three  ways  for  coaches  on  each  fide,  planted  with 
trees,  being  much  the  fame  as  St  James's  park  at  Lon- 
VoL.  VIII.  PartL 
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don  :  the  palace  of  Opdam,  or  Waflenaar,  is  built  in  Halm 
a  very  elegant  tafte  :  the  prince  and  princefs  grafts  are  pj^j -£-3^ 
fine  ftreets :  the  plan,  in  Dutch  Het  Pleyn,  is  a  beau- 
tiful  grove,  laid  out  in  feveral  crofs  walks,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  ftately  houfes.    The  Jewifh  fynagogue 
is  well  worth  being  feen  by  a  curious  traveller;  and  al- 
fo the  palaces  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  hotel  of 
Spain,  the  new  Woorhont,  the  maufoleum  of  the  ba- 
ron of  Opdam  in  the  great  chnrch,  and  the  feveral 
hofpitals.    The  environs  of  the  Hague  are  exceedingly 
pleafant.     Among  other  agreeable  objeds  are  the 
wood,  with  the  palace  of  Orange  at  the  extremity  of 
it,  called  the  hoiife  in  the  nocod;  the  village  of  Sche- 
veling;  and  the  fand-hills  along  the  north  fea  ;  with 
the  village  of  Voorburg,  and  the  charming  feats  and 
fine  gardens  round  it.    Two  miles  from  the  Hague  13 
Ryfwick,  a  village  :  and,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
that,  a  noble  palace  belonging  to  the  prince  of  O- 
range,  famous  for  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  there 
in  169-.    Loofduynen,  where  Margaret,  countefs  of 
Henneburg,  and  daughter  of  Florence  IV.  count  of 
Holl  and  and  Zealand,  is  faid  to  have  been  delivered  of  • 
365  children  at  a  birth  in  1276,  is  about  five  miles 
from  the  Hague.    Five  miles  beyond  Loofduynen, 
and  not  far  from  the  beautiful  village  of  Gravefande, 
is  Honflardyck,   another  palace   belonging  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  one  of  the  fineft  llrudures  in 
the  Low- Countries. 

HAHN  (Simon  Frederick),  a  celebrated  German 
hiftorian.  At  ten  years  of, age  be  was  not  only  far 
advanced  in  the  Latin,  but  underliood  feveral  living 
languages.  Four  years  after,  he  pronounced  a  fpeech 
on  the  origin  of  the  cloyfter  at  Bergen,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  which  was  printed  with  fome  other  pieces ; 
and  in  1708  he  publilhed  a  Continuation  of  Meibo- 
mius's  Chronicle  of  Bergen.  •  After  having  for  feve- 
ral years  given  public  leflures  at  Hall,  he  became,  at 
the  age  of  24,  profeffor  of  hiltory  at  Helmitadt;  and 
vyas  at  length  counfellor,  hiftoriographer,  and  libra- 
rian, to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  eleftor  of  Hanover. 
He  died  in  1729,  aged  37. — Befides  the  above,  and 
fome  other  works,  he  wrote,  i.  The  firft  volume  of  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Empire.  %.  Collectio  monument ortim  w- 
teriim  et  recenthm  inedilorum,  2  vols  Bvo. 
HAI-NAN.    See  Hainan. 

HAi-Tang,  a  beautiful  Chinefe  fiirub,  originally 
brought  from  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  which  border 
the  fea-coaft.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  China  for  more 
than  14  centuries ;  and  is  celebrated  as  often  in  the 
works  of  the  Chinefe  poets,  as  rofes  and  lilies  are  in 
thofe  of  ours.  Painters  and  embroiderers  ornament 
almoft  all  their  works  with  its  foliage  and  flowers. 
The  ftalk  of  the  hai-tang  is  of  a  cylindiic  form,  and 
fiioots  forth  a  number  of  branches  of  a  purple  tint 
towards  their  bafcs,  and  full  of  knots,  which  are  alfo 
of  a  purple  colour  round  the  edge?.  It  produces  a 
number  of  fiiootf,  the  talleft  of  which  are  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  height.  Its  leaves  (which  are  much 
indented,  of  an  oval  form  towards  the  ftalk,  pointed 
at  their  upper  extremities,  and  full  of  fmall  prickles) 
grow  almoll  oppofite  one  another  on  the  branches,  and 
at  the  fame  diftance  as  the  knots.  Their  colour  above 
is  a  deep-green  ;  that  below  is  much  lighter,  and  al- 
moft effaced  by  their  fibres,  which  are  large,  and  of 
a  delicate  purple  :  all  thefe  leaves  together  have  a  beau- 
K  k  tiful 
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Hai-Tang,tiful  effedl  to  the  eye.  The  flower3  grow  in  bunches 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  Each  flower  is 
'  ~  compofed  of  four  petals,  two  great  and  two  fmall,  re- 
fembling  in  colour  the  bloom  of  a  peach-tree,  and 
which  have  almoft  the  fame  figure  as  the  bloCTom  of 
our  cherry-trees.  The  two  large  are  cemented  one 
upon  the  other,  in  the  form  of  a  purfe;  and  when  they 
blow,  the  two  fmall  blow  alfo  in  their  turn  ;  and  then 
the  whole  four  reprefent  a  crofs.  The  piftil  is  com- 
pofed of  very  bright  yellow  grains,  which  feparate 
gradually  one  from  another  by  the  lengthening  of  the 
iilaments  to  which  they  adhere  ;  they  then  open  into 
little  bells,  and  compofe  a  fmall  yellow  tuft,  fupported 
by  a  llender  ftalk,  which  rifes  above  the  petals.  The 
calyK,  which  fuilains  each  of  the  flowers,  is  compofed 
of  two  purple- coloured  leaves,  united  in  form  of  a 
purfe.  In  proportion  as  the  flowers  grow  and  increafe 
in  fize,  the  two  leaves  of  the  calyx  open,  become  pale 
and  dry,  and  drop  off.  The  flowers,  fupported  by  fmall 
ftalks,  feparate  one  from  the  other,  and  produce  of  them- 
felves  other  flowers,  which  rife  up  from  a  new  calyx. 

This  plant  is  propagated  from  feed,  but  with 
diilicuky.  It  thrives  beft  in  a  fandy  foil ;  dung  or 
mould  deftroy  it  ;  and  great  care  mud  be  taken  to 
refreflti  it  only  with  the  purefl:  water.  As  it  cannot 
endure  the  fun  in  any  feafon,  it  is  always  planted  be- 
low walls  that  are  expofed  to  the  north.  It  generally 
begins  to  flower  about  the  end  of  Auguft.  After  it 
has-  oroduced  feed,  all  its  branches  are  cut ;  and  it 
commonly  flioots  forth  new  ones  before  the  fpring  fol- 
bwing;  but  it  is  neceffary  to  heap  up  gravel  and 
pieces  of  brick  round  its  roots,  to  prevent  them  from 
rotting.  Notwlthftanding  all  the  care  that  is  taken 
to  cultivate  this  tree  at  Peking,  it  does  not  thrive  fo 
well  there  as  in  the  fouthern  provinces.  The  fmcll  of 
its  leaves  has  an  affinity  both  to  that  of  the  rofe  and 
the  violet  ;  but  it  is  weaker,  and  never  extends  to  any 
great  dirtance. 

HAIL,  in  natural  hiHory,  a  meteor  generally  de- 
lined  frozen  rain,  but  dlftering  from  it  in  that  the 
hailftones  are  not  formed  of  fingle  pieces  of  ice,  but  of 
many  little, fpherules  agglutinated  together.  Neither 
are  thefe  foherules  all  of  the  fame  confiftence  ;  fome  of 
them  being  hard  and  folid  like  perfeA  ice;  others  foft, 
and  moftly  Irke  fnow  hardened  by  a  fevere  frott.  Some- 
times the  haililone  hath  a  kind  of  core  of  this  foft 
matter;  but  more  frequently  the  core  is  folld  and  hai-d, 
while  the  outfide  is  formed  of  a  fofter  matter.  Hail- 
ftones aflume  various  figures,  being  fometimes  round, 
Et  other  times  pyramidal,  crenated,  angular,  thin,  and 
fiat,  and  fometimes  ftellated,  wi^h  fix  radii  hke  the 
fmall  cryftals  of  fnow. 

Natural  hiftoiians  furnifh  us  with  various  accounts 
of  furprifing  fliowers  of  hail,  in  which  the  haililones 
were  of  extraordinary  magnitude.  Mezeray,  fpeaking 
of  the  war  of  Louis  XII.  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1510, 
relates,  that  there  was  for  fome  time  an  horrible  dark- 
nefs,  thicker  than  that  of  night ;  after  which  the  clouds 
broke  into  thunder  and  lightning,  and  there  fell  a 
fliower  of  hailftones,  or  rather  (as  he  calls  them)  peb- 
ble-ftones,  which  deftroyed  all  the  fifli,  birds,  and 
beafts  of  the  country. — It  was  attended  with  a  ftrong 
'  fmcll  of  fulphur;  and  the  ftones  were  of  a  bluifh  colour, 
fome  of  them  weighing  an  hundred  pounds.  N//i.  de 
Tom.  XL  p.  3.39- 
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At  Lifie  in  Flanders,  in  1686,  fell  hallltories  of  a 
very  large  fize;  fome  of  which  contained  in  the  middle  ~ 
a  dark  brown  matter,  which,  thrown  on  the  fire,  gave 
a  very  great  report.    Phil.  Tranf.  N°203. 

Dr  Halley  and  others  alfq  relate,  that  in  Cheflilre, 
Lancafhire,  &c.  April  29,  1 697,  a  thick  black  cloud, 
coming  from  Carnarvonfliire,  difpofed  the  vapours  to 
congeal  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  for  about  the  breadth  of 
two  miles,  which  was  the  limit  of  the  cloud,  in  itspro- 
grefs  for  the  fpace  of  60  miles,  it  did  inconceivable 
damage  ;  not  only  killing  all  forts  of  fov;ls  and  other 
fmall  animals,  but  fplitting  trees,  knocking  down  horfes 
and  men,  and  even  ploughing  up  the  earth  ;  fo  that 
the  hailfl;ones  buried  themfelves  under  ground  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  The  hailftones,  many  of 
which  weighed  five  ounces,  and  fome  half  a  pound, 
and  being  five  or  fix  inches  about,  were  of  various  fi- 
gures ;  fome  round,  others  half  round  ;  fome  fmooth, 
others  embofled  and  crenated  :  the  icy  fubftance  of 
them  was  very  tranfparent  and  hard,  but  there  was  a 
fnowy  kernel  in  the  middle  of  them.  - 

In  Hertford/hire,  May  4.  the  fame  year,  after  a  fe- 
vere ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  a  fliower  of  hail 
fucceeded,  which  far  exceeded  the  former  :  fome  per- 
fons  were  killed  by  it,  their  bodies  beat  all  blpxk  and 
blue;  vaft;  oaks  were  fplit,  and  fields  of  rye  cut  dowa 
as  with  a  fcythe.  The  ftones  mcafured  from  10  to 
13  or  14  inches  about.  Their  figures  were  various, 
fome  oval,  others  picked,  fome  flat.  Philofoph.  Tranf. 
No  229. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  fo  far  as  we  knew,  hail  is  a 
meteor  which  never  produces  any  beneficial  efFcft.  The 
rain  and  dew  invigorate  and  give  life  to  the  whole  vege- 
table tribe;  the  froft,  by  expanding  the  water  contained 
in  the  earth,  pulveriles  and  renders  the  foil  fertile 
fnow  covers  and  preferves  the  tender  vegetables  from 
being  deilroytd  by  too  fevere  a  froft.  But  hail  does- 
noric  of  all  thefe.  In  winter,  it  lies  not  fuificiently 
clofc  to  cover  vegetables  from  the  nipping  frofts  ;  and 
in  fpung.  and  fummer  it  not  only  has  a  chilling  and 
blafting  efl"c£l  from  its  coldnefs,  but  often  does  great 
damage  to  llie  more  tender  plants  by  the  weight  of  the 
ftones,  and  in  great  hail-ftorms  the  damage  done  in 
this  manner  is  prodigious. 

Hail  is  one  of  the  natural  phenomena  for  whick 
it  is  almcft  impoffible  to  account  in  any  fatisfadory 
manner.    It  is  certain,  that  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
hailftones,  as  well  as  drops  of  rain,  are  very  fmall, 
and  continually  increafe  in  bulk  till  they  reach  the  low- 
er grounds.    It  would  feem,  therefore,  that  during 
their  pafTage  through  the  air,  they  attraft  the  con- 
incrcafes  tht  rn   in  fize.  But 
how  they  com.e  to  be  folid 
always  foft,  and  compofed  of 
fnow.     The  flakes  of  fnow, 
fize  as  they  defcend,  as  well 
or  hailftones  ;  but  why  ftiould 
the  one  be  in  foft  cryftals,  and  the  other  in  large 
hard  lumps,  feeing  both  are  produced  from  congeal- 
ed vapour  ?  Some  modern  philofophers  afcribe  the 
formation  ofhail  to  eleftricity.    Signior  Beccaria  fup- 
pofes  hail  to  be  formed  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
air,  where  the  cold  is  intenfe,  and  where  the  elediric 
matter  is  very  copious.    In  thefe  circumftances,  a  great, 
nymbtr  of  particles  of  water  are  brought  near  toge-; 
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gealed  vapour  which 
here  we  are  at  a  lofi 
hard  bodice,  and  not 
many  fmall  ftars  like 
no  doubt,  increafe  in 
as  the  drops  of  rain 
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Hailing  ther,  where  they  are  frozen,  and  in  their  defcent  col- 
"  left  other  particles,  fo  that  the  denfity  of  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  hailftonc  grows  lefs  and  lefs  from  the 
'  centre  ;  this  being  formed  firft  in  the  hightr  regions, 
find  the  furface  being  coUeiled  in  the  lower.  Agree- 
able to  thisjit  is  obferved,  that,  in  mountains,hail-ftones, 
as  well  as  drops  of  rain,  are  very  fmall,  there  being 
but  little  fpace  through  which  they  can  fall  and  in- 
creafe  their  bulk.  Drops  of  rain  and  hail  alfo  agree  in 
this,  that  the  more  intenfe  the  eledricity  that  forms 
them,  the  larger  they  are.  Motion  is  known  to  pro- 
mote freezing,  and  fo  the  rapid  motion  of  the  eleftri- 
fied  clouds  may  produce  that  efFeft.  A  more  intenfe 
eledricity  alfo,  be  thinks,  unites  the  particles  of  hail 
inore  clofcly  than  the  more  moderate  cledricity  does 
thofe  of  fnow.  In  like  manner  we  fee  thunder- clouds 
more  denfe  than  thofe  that  merely  bring  rain  ;  and 
the  drops  of  rain  are  larger  in  proportion,  though  they 
fail  not  from  fo  great  a  height. 

HAILING,  the  falutation  or  accofting  of  a  fliip  at 
a  dittance,  either  at  fea,  or  in  a  harbour.  The  ufual 
expreffion  is,  '*  Hoa,  the  fiiip  ahoay  !"  To  which  flie 
anfwers,  "  Holloa  !  Whence  came  ye  ?  Where  are 
ye  bound  ?  Good  voyage  !  What  cheer  ?  All  well ! 
How  fare  ye  V  &c. 

HAILLAN  (Bernard  de  Girard,  lord  of),  a  ce- 
lebrated French  hiftorian.  After  having  made  fome 
figure  in  the  literary  world,  and  as  a  tranflator,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  hiftory  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in 
1 5  7  I ,  Charles  IX.  made  him  hiftoriographer  of  France. 
His  hiftory  of  France  extends  from  Pharamond  to  the 
death  of  Charles  VII.  and  is  the  firft  complete  hiftory 
of  that  kingdom  compofed  in  the  French  tongue.  He 
was  honoured  by  Henry  III.  with  feveral  marks  of  fa- 
vour; and  propofed  to  continue  his  hiftory  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  but  did  not  perform  his  promife.  He 
died  at.  Par  is  in  i6to. 

HAIMSUCKEN.  See  Hamesecken. 
■  HAINAN,  a  confiderable  ifland  of  Afia,  fitua- 
ted  in  between  18°  and  20°  N.  Lat.  It  is  fubjetl 
to  China,  and  belongs  to  the  province  of  Quang-ton. 
It  has  on  the  north  the  province  of  Quang-fi  ;  on  the 
fouth  the  channel  formed  between  the  bank  Paracel 
and  the  eaftern  eoaft  of  Cochinchina  ;  on  the  weft, 
the  fame  kingdom  and  part  of  Tong-king ;  and  on 
the  eaft,  the  Chinefe  fea.  Its  extent  from  eaft  to  weft, 
is  between  60  and  70  leagues,  and  from  north  to 
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fouth  45  ;  this  ifland  therefore  is  about  i  60  leagues  in 
circumference.  Kiun-.tcheou-fou,  •  its  capital,  ftands 
on  a  promontory,  and  ftiips  often  anchor  at  the  bot- 
tom of  its  walls.  Two  different  kinds  of  mandarins 
command  here,  as  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  China 


from  their  mines,  with  their  eagle-wood  and  calamba,  Haman, 
fo  much  efteemed  by  the  Orientals.    A  deputy  was  H^inaulc. 
fent  to  the  frontiers,  to  examine  the  cloths  and  other  -~-V— ^ 
commodities  of  the  Chinefe,  whofe  principal  traders 
repaired  to  the  place  of  exchange  fixed  on ;  and  after 
the  Chinefe  wares  were  delivered,  they  put  into  their 
hands  with  the  greateft  fidelity  what  they  had  agreed 
for.    The  Chinefe  governors  made  immenfe  profits  by 
this  barter. 

The  emperor-  Kang-hl,  informed  of  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  gold  which  pafled  through  the  hands  of 
the  mandarins  by  this  traffic,  forbade  his  fubjedts,  un- 
der pain  of  death,  to  have  any  commanication  with 
thefe  iflanders :  however,  fome  private  emiflaries  of 
the  neighbouring  governors  ftill  find  the  means  of  _ 
having  intercourfe  with  them  ;  but  what  they  get  atk 
prefent  by  this  clandeftine  trade  is  little,  in  comparifon 
of  that  which  they  gained  formerly.  The  natives  of 
this  ifland  are  very  deformed,  fmall  of  ftature,  and  of  a 
copper  colour :  both  men  and  women  wear  their  hair 
thruft  through  a  ring  on  their  forehead;  and  above 
they  have  a  fmall  ftraw^hat,  from  which  hang  two 
firings  that  are  tied  under  the  chin.  Their  drefs  con- 
fifts  of  a  piece  of  black  or  dark-blue  cotton  cloth, 
which  reaches  from  the  girdle  to  their  knees :  the  wo- 
men have  a  kind  of  robe  of  the' fame  ftuff,  and  mark 
their  faces  from  the  eyes  to  the  chin  with  blue  flirlpcs 
made  with  indigo. 

^  Among  the  animals  of  this  Ifland  are  a  curious  fpe- 
cles  of  large  black  apes,  which  have  the  fliape  and  fea- 
tures of  a  man  ;  they  are  faid  to  be  very  fond  of  wo- 
men :  there  are  alfo  found  here  crows  with  a  white 
ring  round  their  necks ;  fl;arUngs  which  have  a  fmall 
crefcent  on  their  bills  ;  black-birds  of  a  deep  blue  co- 
lour, with  yellow  ears  rifing  half  an  Inch  ;  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  birds,  remarkable  for  their  colour  or 
fong.  Befides  mines  of  gold  and  lapis  lazuli,  which 
enrich  the  ifland  of  Hainan,  it  produces  in  abundance 
various  kinds  of  curious  and  valuable  wood.  The  pre- 
deceflbr  of  the  prefent  emperor  caufcd  fome  of  it  to  be 
tranfported  to  Peking,  at  an  immenfe  expence,  to 
adorn  an  edifice  which  he  intended  for  a  maufoleum. 
The  moft  valuable  is  called  by  the  natives  hoali,  and 
by  the  Europeans  rofe  or  violet- ivood  from  its  fmell;  It 
16  very  durable,  and  of  a  beauty  which  nothing  can 
equal  ;  it  is  therefore  referved  for  the  ufe  of  the  erti- 
peror. 

Hainan,  on  account  of  Its  fituation,  riches,  and  ex- 
tent,.deferves  to.be  ranked. among  the  moft  confider- 
able iflands  of  Afia.    Not  far  from  thence  is  another 
fmall  ifland,  commonly  called  San-clan.     It  Is  celebra-  ' 
ted  by  the  death  of  St  Francis  Xavier:  his  tomb  is  ftill 
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the  farit  are_  called  literati;  the  fecond,  mandarins  of   to  be  feen  on  a  fmall  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 


arms,  or  military  officers.  Its  jurifdiftion  extends 
over  three  cities  of  ■  the  fecond  clafs  and  ten  of  the 
thirdl  The  greater  part  of  the  ifland  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  emperor  of  China;  the  reft  Is  indepen- 
dent, and  inhabited  by  a  free  people,  who  have  never 
yet  been  fubdued.  Compelled  to  abandon  their  plains 
aftd  fields  to  the  Chinefe,  they  have  retreated  to  the 
mountains  In  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  where  they  are 
flieltercd  from  the  Infults  of  their  neighbours. 

Thefe  people  formerly  had  a  free  and  open  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  Chinefe.  Twice  a  year  they  ex- 
pofed,  in  an  appointed  place,  the  gold  which  they  dug' 


plain  covered  on  one  fide  with  wood,  and  on  the  other 
ornamented  with  feveral  gardens.  This  ifland  Is  not 
a  defert,  as  fome  travellers  have  pretended:  it  con- 
tains five  villages  ;  the  Inhabitants  of  which  arc  poor 
people,  who  have  nothing  to  fubfift  on  but  rice  and  the 
fifli  which  they  catch. 

HAINAULT,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands,  be- 
longing partly  to  France,  and'  partly  to  the  houfe  of 
Auliria.  It  Is  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  Champagne 
and  Picardy;  to  the  north  by  Flanders;  to  the  ealt  by 
the  duchy  of  Brabant,  the  county  of  Namur,  and  the 
bifiiopric  of  Liege ;  and  to  the  weft;  by  Artois  and 
K  k  2  Flanders. 
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Hainank,  Flanders.    Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  45 
Hair,     miles,  and  about.  48  from  eall  to  weft.    The  air  is 
"""y-^  pleafant  and  temperate,  and  the  foil  fruitful:  it  abounds 
-    in  rich  palUires,  corn-fields,  woods,  and  forefts,  coal, 
iron,  lead,  beautiful  marble,  flate,  and  other  ufeful 
ftones  :  it  is  well  watered  by  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
breeds  abundance  of  black  cattle,  and  fheep  whofe 
wool  is  very  fine.    Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Schelde, 
the  Selle,  and  the  Dender.    This  province  is  reckon- 
ed to  contain  24  walled  to^vns,  950  villages,  one  du- 
chy, and  feveral  principahties,  earldoms,  peerdoms, 
and  baronies.    The  abbeys  in  it  are  27.    For  fpiritu- 
al  matters,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  fubjeft  to  the  arch- 
biihop  of  Cambray,  and  the  reft  to  the  biftiops  of 
Liege  and  Arras.    The  ftates  of  the  province  con- 
/ift  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commoners.  The  cler- 
gy are  the  abbots,  deputies  of  the  chapters,  and  rural 
deans;  but  the  chapters  of  St  Waudru  and  St  Ger- 
main, in  Mohs,  fend  no  deputies,  as  they  contribute 
nothing  to  the  public  taxes.    The  nobility  confift  of 
the  earls  and  barons,  and  all  thofe  who  by  their  birth 
have  a  right  to  a  feat  in  the  alTembly  of  the  ftates. 
The  commoners  are  compofed  of  the  deputies  of  the 
towns.    The  clergy  in  this  county  are  uncommonly 
rich.    The  ftates  meet  only  when  they  are  fummoned 
by  the  fovereign  ;  but  there  is  a  ftanding  committee 
at  Mons  which  meets  weekly.   This  county  had  counts 
bf  its  own,  till  the  year  1436;  when  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  arrived  to  the  poficfiion  of  it,  wp- 
00  the  death  of  Jaquchne,  the  heirefs,  veithout  ifTue. 
The  French  acquired  chat  part  of  it  which  they  pof- 
fefs,  partly  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  partly 
by  thofe  of  Nimeguen  and  Refwick.    The  arms  of 
this  county  are  quartered,  and  contain  four  Hons,  in 
a  field  or.    For  the  government  of  it,  there  is  a  fo- 
vereign council,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  high  bai- 
lilF,  who  has  very  great  authority ;  he  reprefents  the 
fovereign,  is  governor  of  Mons,  and  captain-general 
of  the  province. 

HAIR,  fmall  filaments  iffuing  out  of  the  pores  of 
the  fltins  of  animals;  and  ferving  moft  of  them  as  a 
•  See  Ar,^-  tegument  or  covering  *.    In  lieu  of  hair,  the  naked- 
iomj,  n°  8a.  nefs  of  fom«  animals  is  covered  with  feathers,  wool, 
fcales,  &c. 

Hair  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the  human  body,  ex- 
cept the  foles  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the  hands. 

 But  it  grows  longeft  on  the  head,  chin,  breaft,  in 

the  arm-pits,  and  about  the  privities. 

The  ancients  held  the  hair  a  fort  of  excrement,  fed 
only  with  excrementitious  matters,  and  no  proper  part 
of  a  living  body.  —They  fuppofed  it  generated  of  the 
fuliginous  parts  of  the  blood,  exhaled  by  the  heat  of 
the  body  to  the  fin-face,  and  there  condenfcd  in  paffiug 
through  the  pores.— Their  chief  reafons  were,  that  the 
hair  being  cue,  will  grow  again  apace,  even  in  extreme 
old  age,  and  when  hfe  is  very  low:  that  in  hedlc  and 
confumpilve  people,  where  the  reft  of  the  body  is  con- 
tinually emaciating  and  attenuating,  the  hair  ftiall 
thrive  :  nay,  and  that  it  will  grow  again  in  dead  car- 
cafes.  They  added,  that  hair,  does  not  feed  and  grow 

like  the  other  parts,  by  introfufception,  i.  e.  by  a  juice 
circulating  within  it;  but,  like  the  nails,  by  juxtapofi- 
tion,  each  part  next  the  root  thrufting  forward  that 
immediately  before  it. 

But  the  moderns  are  agreed,  that  every  hair  does 
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properly  and  truly  live,  and  receive  nutriment  to  fill  Ha 
and  diftend  it  like  the  other  parts  :  whi^h.  they  argue 
hence,  that  the  roots  do  not  turn  grey  in  aged  perfons 
fooner  tlun  the  extremities,  but  the  whole  changes 
colour  at  once,  and  the  like  is  obferved  in  boys,  &c.; 
which  fhows  that  there  is  a  direft  communication,  and 
that  all  the  parts  are  aflFefted  alike. 

It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that,  in  propriety,  the 
life  and  growth  of  hairs  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
of  the  reft  of  the  body  ;  and  is  not  immediately  de- 
rived therefrom,  or  reciprocated  therewith.  It  is  rat 
ther  of  the  nature  of  vegetation.  They  grow  as  plants 
do  out  of  the  earth  ;  or  as  fome  plants  flioot  from 
the  parts  of  others  ;  from  which  though  they  draw 
their  nourifirment,  yet  each  has,  as  it  were,  its  feveral 
life  and  a  diftindt  economy.  They  derive  their  food 
from  fome  juices  in  the  body,  but  not  from  the  nutri- 
tious juices  of  the  body ;  v'lence  they  may  live,  tho' 
the  body  be  ftarved. — Wolferus,  in  the  Philofophkah 
Colledions,  gives  an  account  of  a  woman  buried  at  No- 
rimberg,  whofe  grave  being  opened  43  years  after  her 
death,  there  was  hair  found  iffuing  forth  plentifully 
through  the  clefts  of  the  coffin  ;  infomuch,  th?t  there 
was  reafon  to  imagine  the  coffin  had  fome  time  been 
covered  all  over  with  hair.  The  cover  being  removed, 
the  whole  corps  appeared  In  its  perfeft  fliape  ;  but^ 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  fole  of  the  foot, 
covered  over  with  a  thick-fet  hair,  long  and  curled. 
The  fexton  going  to  handle  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
with  his  fingers,  the  whole  ftru6lure  fell  at  once,  lea- 
ving nothing  in  his  hand  but  an  handful  of  hair:  there 
was  neither  flcull  nor  any  other  bone  left  ;  yet  the  hair 
was  folid  and  ftrong  enough. — Mr  Arnold,  in  the  fame 
coUeftion,  gives  a  relation  of  a  man  hanged  for  theft, 
who,  in  a  little  time,  while  he  yet  hung  upon  the  gal- 
lows,  had  his  body  Arangely  covered  over  with  hair. — • 
Some  moderns,  however,  deny  the  authenticity  of  thefe 
and  other  fimilar  inftances. 

The  hairs  ordinarily  appear  round  or  cylindilcal  ; 
but  the  microfcope  alfo  difcovers  triangular  and  fquare 
ones  ;  which  diverfity  of  figure  arifes  from  that  of  the 
pores,  to  which  the  hairs  always  accommodate  them- 
fclves.  Their  length  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the 
proper  humour  to  feed  them,  and  their  colour  on  the 
quality  of  that  humour:  whence,  at  different  ftages  of 
life,  the  colour  ufually  differs.  Their  exrtemities  fplit 
into  two  or  three  branches,  efpecially  when  kept  dry, 
or  fufFered  to  grow  too  long  ;  fo  that  what  appears 
only  a  fingle  hair  to  the  naked  eye,  fcems  a  brufh  to 
the  microfcope. 

The  hair  of  a  moufe,  viewed  by  Mr  Derham  with  a 
microfcope,  feemed  to  be  one  fingle  tranfparent  tube, 
with  a  pith  made  up  of  fibrous  fubftances,  running  in 
dark  lines,  in  fome  hairs  tranfverfely,  in  others  fpii ally. 
The  darker  medullary  parts  or  lines,  he  obferves,  were 
no  other  than  fmall  fibres  convolved  round,  and  lying 
clofer  together  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  hair. 
They  run  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  hair;  and 
he  imagines,  may  ferve  to  make  a  gentle  evacuation  of 
fome  humour  out  of  the  body.  Hence  the  hair  of 
hairy  animals,  this  author  fuggefts,  may  not  only  ferve 
as  a  fence  againft  cold,  &c.  but  as  an  organ  of  infeii- 
fible  perfpiration. 

Though  the  external  furface  of  the  body  is  the  na- 
tural place  for  hairs,  we  have  many  well-attefted  in- 
ftances 
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ftances  of  their  being  feund  alfo  on  the  internal  fur- 
face.  Amatua  Lufitanus  mentions  a  perfon  who  had 
hair  upon  his  tongue.  Pliny  and  Valerius  Maximus 
concur  in  their  teftimonles,  that  the  heart  of  Arifto- 
rncnes  the  Mcffenian  was  hairy.  Cselius  Rhodiginus 
relates  the  fame  of  Hermogenes  the  rhetorician  ;  and 
Plutarch,  of  Leonidas  the  Spartan. — Hairs  are  faid 
to  have  been  frequently  found  in  the  breads  of  women, 
and  to  have  occafioned  the  dillemper  called  trichiajis  ; 
but  feme  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  thefe  are  fmall 
worms  and  not  hairs.  There  have  been,  however,  va- 
rious and  indlfputable  obfcrvations  of  hairs  found  In 
the  kidneys,  and  voided  by  urine. 

Hippocrates  is  of  opinion,  that  the  glandular  parts 
are  the  moft  fubjedt  to  hair  ;  but  bundles  of  hair  have 
been  found  in  the  mufcular  parts  of  beef,  and  In  fuch 
parts  of  the  human  body  as  are  equally  firm  with  that. 
— Hair  has  been  often  found  in  abfceffes  and  impotthu- 
raations.  Schultetus,  opening  the  abdomen  of  a  wo- 
man, found  12  pints  of  water,  and  a  large  lock  or 
bundle  of  hair  fwimming  loofe  in  it.  But  of  all  the 
internal  parts,  there  is  none  fo  much  fubj',£l  to  an  un- 
natural growth  of  hair  as  the  ovaries  of  females,  and 
that  as  well  of  the  human  fpecies  as  of  other  animals. 
Of  this  Dr  Tyfon  relates  three  remarkable  inftances  ; 
two  of  thefe  were  young  women,  and  the  other  was  a 
bitch.  The  animal  had  been  much  emaciated  in  Its 
hinder  parts  ;  the  hair  was  about  an  inch  and  an  half 
long :  but  the  moft  remarkable  particular  was,  that 
hair  was  alfo  found  lying  loofe  in  the  cavities  of  the 
veins.  We  have  feveral  inftances  of  mankind  being 
affefted  In  the  fame  manner.  Cardan  relates,  that  he 
found  hair  In  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard  ;  and  Slonacius 
in  that  of  a  gentlewoman  of  Cracovia;  and  Schultetus 
declares  from  his  own  obfervatlon,  that  thofe  people 
who  are  afflifted  with  the  plica  polonica,  have  very 
often  hair  in  their  blood. 

Dijeafcs  of  the  Hair.  Almoft  the  only  difeafe  of 
the  hair,  befides  the  remarkable  one  called  plica  polo- 
nica, Is  its  falling  off,  or  haldnefs.  For  this  many  re- 
medies have  been'recommended,  but  fcarce  any  of  them 
can  be  depended  upon.  The  juice  of  burdock,  and 
the  lixivlal  falts  of  vine-afhes,  are  faid  to  be  efficacious; 
alfo  the  powder  of  hermodadlyls,  and  the  decoAIon  of 
boxwood.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  laft  is  given  under  the  article  Buxus. — Some 
authors  give  Inftances  of  the  hair  changing  its  colour 
in  a  fhort  time,  through  grief,  or  by  reafon  of  a 
fright,  &c. 

Hair  as  an  Ornament,  or  as  an  Enfign  of  Dignity  or  of 
Religion.  By  the  Jews  hair  was  worn  naturally  long, 
juft  as  It  grew  ;  but  the  priefts  had  theirs  cut  every 
fortnight,  while  they  were  in  waiting  at  the  temple  ; 
they  made  ufe  of  no  razors,  however,  but  fclffars  only. 
The  Nazarites,  while  their  vow  continued,  were  for- 
bidden to  touch  their  heads  with  a  razor.    See  Na- 

ZARITE. 

The  falling  of  the  hair,  or  a  change  of  Its  colour, 
was  regarded  amongft  the  Hebrews  as  a  fign  of  the  le- 
profy.  Black  hair  was  efteemed  by  them  as  the  moft 
beautiful.  Abfalom's  hair  was  cut  once  a-year,  and 
is  faid  to  have  weighed  200  fhekds,  by  the  king's 
weight,  which  is  about  31  ounces.  The  law  of  God 
hath  left  no  particular  ordinances  with  refpeil  to  the 
hair. 
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The  hair  of  both  Jewlfh  and  Grecian  women  enga- 
ged a  principal  fliare  of  their  attention,  and  the  Roman 
ladles  feem  to  have  been  no  lefs  curious  with  refpeft  to 
theirs.  They  generally  wore  it  long,  and  dreffed  it  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  ornamenting  it  with  gold,  filver, 
pearls,  ^:c.  On  the  contrary,  the  men  amongft  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  amongft  the  later  Jews,  wore 
their  hair  ftiort,  as  may  be  collefted  from  books,  me- 
dals, ftatues,  &c.  This  formed  a  principal  diftin6lion 
in  drefs  betwixt  the  fexes.  This  obfervatlon  illuftrates 
a  paflage  in  St  Paul's  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  ( 1  Cor. 
xi.  14,  15.) 

St  Paul  forbids  the  Corinthian  women,  when  pray- 
ing by  divine  infpiralion,  to  have  their  hair  difhevclled ; 
probably  becaufe  this  made  them  refemble  the  heathea 
prieftefles,  when  aftuated  by  the  pretended  influence 
of  their  gods. 

Amongft  the  Greeks,  both  fexes,  a  few  days  before 
marriage,  cut  off  and  confecrated  their  hair  as  an  offer- 
ing to  their  favourite  deities.  It  was  alfo  cuftoniaryv 
among  them  to  hang  the  hair  of  the  dead  on  the  doors 
of  their  houfes  previous  to  interment.  They  hkewife 
tore,  cut  off,  and  fometlmes  fliaved  their  hair,  when- 
mourning  for  their  deceafed  relations  or  friends,  which- 
they  laid  upon  the  corpfe  or  threw  Into  the  pile,  to  be 
confumed  together  with  the  body.  The  ancients  Ima- 
gined that  no  perfon  could  die  till  a  lock  of  hair  was 
cut  off ;  and  this  aft  they  fuppofed  was  performed  by 
the  Invilible  hand  of  death,  or  Iris,  or  fome  other  nief  • 
fenger  of  the  gods.  This  hair,  thus  cut  off,  they 
fancied  confecrated  the  perfon  to  the  infernal  deities, 
under  whofe  jurifdiftion  the  dead  were  fuppofed  to 
be.  It  was  a  fort  of  firft  fruits  which  fanftified  the- 
whole.    (See  Firg.  JEn.  4.  694.) 

Whatever  was  the  fafixion,  with  refpedl  to  the  hair, 
in  the  Grecian  ftates,  flaves  were  forbidden  to  imitate 
the  freemen.  The  hair  cf  the  flaves  was  always  cut 
in  a  particular  manner,  called  awJ'fa^^oiTaJiK,  which 
they  no  longer  retained  after  they  procured  their 
freedom. 

It  was  efteemed  a  notable  honour  among  the  ancient 
Gauls  to  have  long  hair,  and  hence  came  the  appella- 
tion Gallia  comata.  For  this  reafon  Julius  Ciefar, 
upon  fubduing  the  Gauls,  made  them  cut  off  their  hair 
as  a  token  of  fubmlffion. — It  was  with  a  view  to  this, 
that  fuch  as  afterwards  quitted  the  world  to  go  and 
live  in  clolfters,  procured  their  hair  to  be  fhaven  off  j 
to  fhow  that  they  bid  adieu  to  all  earthly  ornaments,, 
and  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  fubje£lion  to  their  fupe- 
riors. 

Greg,  of  Tours  affures  us,  that  In  the  royal  family 
of  France,  it  was  a  long  time  the  peculiar  mark  and. 
privilege  of  kings  and  princes  of  the  blood  to  wear 
long  hair,  artfully  dreffed  and  curled  :  every  body  elfe 
was  obliged  to  be  polled,  or  cut  round,  in  fign  of  in- 
feriority and  obedience.  Some  writers  affure  us,  that 
there  were  different  cuts  for  all  the  different  quali- 
ties and  conditions;  from  the  prince  who  wore  it  at 
full  length,  to  the  flave  or  villain  who  was  quite  cropt. 
— To  cut  off  the  hair  of  a  fon  of  France,  under  the 
firft  race  of  kings,  was  to  declare  him  excluded  from 
the  right  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  fubjeO:. 

In  the  eighth  century,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  people 
pf  q^uality  to  have  their  childrens  hair  cut  the  firft  tims 
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Hair,  by  perfons  they  had  a  particular  honour  and  eiteem 
■^V"""  for ;  who,  In  virtue  of  this  ceremony,  were  reputed  a 
fort  of  fpiritual  parents  or  godfathers  thereof :  Tho' 
this  praftice  appears  to  have  been  more  ancient;  inaf- 
miich  as  we  read,  that  Conftantine  fent  the  pope  the 
hair  of  his  fon  Herachus,  as  a  token  that  he  dehred 
him  to  be  his  adoptive  father. 

The  parade  of  long  hair  beicame  ftill  more  ^nd  more 
obnoxious  in  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  as  fomethiog 
utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  profcfiioa  of  perfons  who 
bore  the  crofs.  Hence  numerous  injundlions  and  ca- 
nons to  the  contrary. — Pope  Anicetus  is  commonly 
fuppofeJ  to  have  been  the  firft  who  forbade  the  clergy 
to  wear  long  hair :  but  the  prohibition  is  of  an  older 
Handing  in  the  churches  of  the  eaft  ;  and  the  letter 
wherein  that  decree  is  written,  is  of  a  much  later  date 
than  that  pope. — The  clerical  tonfure  is  related  by  Ifi- 
dore  Hifpalenfis,  as  of  apoftolical  inftitution. 

Long  hair  was  anciently  held  fo  odious,  that  there 
is  a  canon  ftill  extant  of  the  year  1096,  importing,  that 
fuch  as  wore  long  hair  (hould  be  excluded  coming  in- 
to church  while  living,  and  not  be  prayed  for  when 
dead.  We  have  a  furious  declamation  of  Luitprand 
againft  the  emperor  Phocas,  for  wearing  long  hair, 
after  the  manner  of  the  other  emperors  of  the  eaft,  all 
except  Theophilas,  who  being  bald,  enjoined  all  his 
fubjeAs  to  {have  their  heads. 

The  French  hiftorians  and  antiquaries  have  been 
very  exaft  in  recording  the  head  of  hair  of  their  feveral 
kings.  Charlemagne  wore  it  very  ftiort,  his  fon  fhorter; 
Charles  the  bald  had  none  at  all.  Under  Hugh  Capet 
it  began  to  appear  again:  this  the  ecclefiaftics  took  in 
dudgeon,  and  excommunicated  all  who  let  their  hair 
grow.  Peter  Lombard  expoftulated  the  matter  fo 
warmly  with  Charles  the  Young,  that  he  cut  off  his 
hair  ;  and  his  fucceffors  for  fome  generations  wore  it 
very  fhort.— A  profeffoV  of  Utrecht,  in  1650,  wrote 
expiefsly  on  the  quettion,  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  men 
to  wear  long  hair  ?  and  concluded  for  the  negative. — ' 
Another  divine,  named  Reves,  who  had  written  for  the 
affirmative,  replied  to  him. 

-  The  ancient  Britons  were  extremely  proud  of  the 
length  and  beauty  of  their  hair,  and  were  at  much 
pains  in  drfffiiig  and  adorning  their  heads.  Some  of 
them  carritd  thtir  fundnefs  for  and  admiration  of  their 
hair  to  an  extravagant  height.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  laft  and  moft  earneft  requeft  of  a  young  warrior, 
who  was  taken  pi  ifoner  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded, 
that  no  flavt  inicht  be  permitted  to  touch  his  hair, 
which  was  remarkably  long  and  beautiful,  and  that  it 
might  not  be  ftaintd  with  his  blood.  We  hardly  ever 
meet  with  a  dtfcription  of  a  fine  woman  or  beautiful 
inan,  in  the  potms  of  Offian,  but  their  hair  is  men- 
tioned^-as^-one  of  their  greateft  beauties.  Not  con- 
tented with  the  natural  colour  of  their  hair,  which  was 
commonly  fair  or  yellow,  they  made  ufe  of  certain 
wafhes  to  render  it  ftill  brighter.  One  of  thefe  wafliea 
was  a  compofition  of  lime,  the  allies  of  certain  vege- 
tables, and  tallow.  They  made  ufe  of  various  arts 
alfo  to  make  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  thick  and 
long;  which  laft  was  not  only  efteemed  a  great  beauty, 
but  was  confidered  as  a  m.ark  of  dignity  and  noble 
birth.  Boadicia.  queen  of  the  Iceni,  is  defcribed  by 
Dio  with  very  long  hair,  flowing  over  her  fhoulders, 
and  reaching  down  below  the  middle  of  her  back. 
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The  Britons  fliaved  all  their  beards,  except  their  up- 
per lips ;  the  hair  of  which  they,  as  well  as  the  Gauls, 
allowed  to  grow  to  a  very  inconvenient  length. 

In  after-times,  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  alfo 
confidered  fine  hair  as  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  and 
ornaments  of  their  perfons,  and  were  at  no  little  pains 
in  dreffing  it  to  advantage.  Young  ladies  before  mar- 
riage wore  their  hair  uncovered  and  untied,  flowing  in 
ringlets  over  their  flioulders  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  were 
married,  they  cut  it  fliorter,  tied  it  up>  and  pat  on 
a  head-drefs  of  fome  kind  or  other  according  to  the 
prevailing  fafliion.  To  have  the  hair  entirely  cut  off 
was  fo  great  a  difgrace,  that  it  was  one  of  the  greateft 
punifliments  inflifted  on  thofe  women  who  were  guilty 
of  adultery.  The  Danifh  foldiers  who  were  quartered' 
upon  the  Englifir,  in  the  reigns  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable 
and  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  were  the  beaux  of  thofe 
times,  and  were  particularly  attentive  to  the  drefling 
of  their  hair ;  which  they  combed  at  leaft  once  every 
day,  and  thereby  captivated  the  affetlions  of  the  Englifli 
ladies.  The  clergy,  both  fecular  and  regular,  were 
obliged  to  fliave  the  crowns  of  their  heads,  and  keep 
their  hair  ftiort,  which  diftinguifhed  them  from  the 
laity  ;  and  feveral  canons  were  made  againft  their  con- 
cealing their  tonfure,  or  allowing  their  hair  to  grow 
long.  The  fliape  of  this  clerical  tonfure  was  the  fub-' 
jeft  of  long  and  violent  debates  between  the  Enghfh 
clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  thofe  of  the  Scots  and 
Pifts  on  the  other ;  that  of  the  former  being  circular, 
and  that  of  the  latter  only  femicircular.  It  appears 
very  plainly,  that  long  flowing  hair  was  univerfally 
efteemed  a  great  ornament ;  and  the  tonfure  of  the 
clergy  was  confidered  as  an  att  of  mortification  and 
felf-denial,  to  which  many  of  them  fubmitted  with 
reludlance,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  as  much  as 
poflible.  Some  of  them  who  affected  the  reputation 
of  fuperior  fandtity  inveighed  with  great  bitternefs 
againft  the  long  hair  of  the  laity  5  and  laboured  earneft- 
ly  to  perfuade  them  to  cut  it  fhort,  in  imitation  of  the 
clergy.  Thus  the  famous  St  Wulftan  bifliop  of  Wor- 
cefter,  is  faid  to  have  declaimed  with  great  vehemence 
againft  luxury  of  all  kinds,  but  chiefly  againft  longhair 
as  moft  criminal  and  moft  univerfal.  "  The  Englilh 
(fays  William  of  Malmfbury  in  his  life  of  St  Wulftan) 
were  very  vicious  in  their  manners,  and  plunged  in 
luxury,;through  the  long  peace  which  they  had  enjoyed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr.  The  holy  pre- 
late Wulftan  reproved  the  wicked  of  all  ranks  with 
great  boldnefs;-but  he  rebuked  thofe  with  the  greateft 
feverity  who  were  proud  of  their  long  hair.  When 
any  of  thofe  vain  people  bowed  their  heads  before  him 
to  receive  his  bleffing,  before  he  gave  it,  he  cut  a  lock 
of  their  hair  with  a  little  fharp  knife,  which  he  carried 
about  him  for  that  purpofe;  and  commanded  them,  by 
way  of  penance  for  their  fins,  to  cut  all  the  reft  of 
their  hair  in  the  fame  manner.  If  any  of  them  refufed 
to  comply  with  this  command,  he  denounced  the  malt 
dreadful  judgments  upon  them,  reproached  them  for 
'their  effeminacy,  and  foretold,  that  as  they  imitated 
Women  in  the  length  of  their  hair,  they  would  imitate 
them  in  their  cowardice  when  their  country  was  in- 
vaded ;  which  was  accompUfhed  at  the  landing  of  the 
Normans." 

This  continued  to, be  long  a  topic  of  declamation 
among  the  clergy,  who  even  reprefenied  it  as  one  of 
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the  greateft  crimes,  and  moft  certain  marks  of  repro- 
bation. Anfelm  archblfhop  of  Canterbury  went  fo 
far  as  to  pronounce  the  then  terrible  fentence  of  ex- 
communication againft  all  who  wore  long  hair,  for 
which'  pious  zeal  he  is  very  much  commended.  Serlo, 
a  Norman  bifiiop,  acquired  great  honour  by  a  fermon 
which  he  preached  before  Henry  I.  A.D.  1 104,  againft 
long  and  curled  hair,  with  which  the  king  and  all  his 
courtiers  were  fo  much  afFefted,  that  they  confented 
to  refign  their  flowing  ringlets,  of  which  they  had  been 
fo  vain.  The  prudent  prelate  gave  them  no  time  to 
fhange  their  minds,  but  immediately  pulled  a  pair  of 
fhears  out  of  his  fleeve,  and  performed  the  operation 
with  his  own  hand.  Another  incident  happened  about 
25  years  after,  which  gave  a  temporary  check  to  the 
prevailing  fondnefs  for  long  hair.  It  is  thus  related 
by  a  contemporary  hiftorian  :  "  An  event  happened, 
A.  D.  1129,  which  feemed  very  wonderful  to  our 
young  gallants  ;  who,  forgetting  that  they  were  men, 
had  transformed  ihcmfelvts  into  women  by  the  length 
of  their  hair.  A  fcertain  knight,  who  was  very  proud 
of  his  long  luxuriant  hair,  dreamed  that  a  perfon  fuffo- 
cated  him  with  its  curls.  As  foon  as  he  awoke  from 
his  deep,  he  cut  his  hair  to  a  decent  length.  The  re- 
port of  this  fpread  over  all  England,  and  almoft  all 
the  knights  reduced  their  hair  to  the  proper  ftandard. 
But  this  reformation  was  not  of  long  continuance  ; 
for  In  lefs  than  a  year  all  who  wiihed  to  appear  fafhion- 
able  returned  to  their  former  wickednefs,  and  contend- 
ed with  the  ladies  in  length  of  hair.  Thofe  to  whom 
nature  had  denied  that  ornament  fupplied  the  dtfecl 
by  art." 

Tlie  Greeks,  and,  after  their  example,  the  Romans, 
wore  falfe  hair. 

Commerce  of  Hair.  Hair  makes  a  very  confiderable 
article  in  commerce,  efpecialiy  fjnce  the  mode  of 
perukes  has  obtained.  The  hair  of  the  growth  of  the 
northern  countries,  as  England,  &c.  is  valued  much 
beyond  that  of  the  more  fouthern  ones,  as  Italy,  Spain, 
the  fouth  parts  of  France,  &c.  Tiie  merit  of  good  hair 
confiils  in  its  being  well  fed,  and  neither  too  coarfe 
nor  too  flender  ;  the  bigntfs  rendering  it  lefs  fufcep- 
tible  of  the  artificial  curl,  and  difpoling  it  rather  to 
frizzle,  and  the  fmallnefs  making  its  curl  of  too  ftiort 
duration.  "  Its  length  fliould  be  about  25  inches;  the 
mere  it  falls  (hort  of  this  the  lefs  value  it  bears. 

There  is  no  certain  price  for  hair;  but  it  is  fold 
from  five  fhillings  to  iive  pounds  an  ounce,  according 
to  its  quality. 

The  fcarcenefs  of  grey  and  white  hair  has  put  the 
dealers  in  that  commodity  upon  the  methods  of  redu- 
cing other  colours  to  this.  This  is  done  by  fpreading 
the  hair  to  bleach  on  the  grafs  hke  linen,  after  firft 
wafiuug  it  out  in  a  lixivious  water.  This  lye,  with  the 
force  of  the  fun  and  air,  brings  the,  hair  to  fo  perfett 
a  whitenefs,  that  the  moft  experienced  perfon  may  be 
deceived  therein  ;  there  being  fcarce  any  way  of  detcd;- 
ing  the  artifice,  but  by  boiling  and  drying  it,  wliich 
leaves  the  hair  cf  the  colour  of  a  dead  walnut- tree- 
leaf 

There  is  alfo  a  method  of  dyeing  hair  with  bifrriuth, 
which  renders  fuch  white  hair  as  borders  ton  lauch 
upon  the  yellow  of  a  bright  filver  colour  :  bt>iiing  is 
the  proof  of  this  too,  the  bifrauth  not  being  able  to 
ftaiid  it. 

4«„ 


_  Hair  may  be  alfo  changed  from  a  red,  grey,  or  other 
difagreeable  colour,  to  a  brown  or  deep  black,  by  a 
folution  of  filver.  The  liquoi's  fold  under  the  name 
of  hair  ivatersy  are  at  bottom  no  more  than  folutions 
of  filver  in  aquafortis,  largely  diluted  with  water,  with 
the  addition  perhaps  of  other  ingreclents,  which  con- 
tribute nothing  to  their  efficacy.  The  folution  flrould 
be  fully  faturated  with  the  filver,  that  there  may  be  . 
no  more  acid  in  it  than  is  necclTary  for  holding  the 
metal  difTolve?.  ;  and  befidcs  dilution  with  water,  a 
little  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  for  the  further -diil- 
cification  of  the  acid.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  for 
diluting  the  folution,  diftilled  water,  or  pure  rain-water, 
muft  be  ufed  ;  the  common  fpring-waters  turning  it 
milky,  and  precipitating  a  part  of  the  difiblved  filver.- 
It  is  to  be  obferved  alfo,  that  if  the  liquor  touches  the 
flvin,  it  has  the  fame  eff'(.<il  on  it  as  on  the  matter  to 
be  ttained,  changing  the  part  moiftcned  with  it  to  an 
indehble  black. — Hair  may  alfo  be  dyed  of  any  colour 
in  the  fame  manner  as  vvool.    See  Dyeing. 

Hair  which  docs  not  cui-1  or  buckle  naturally  is  ■ 
brought  to  it  by  art,  by  firft  boiling  and  then  baking 
it  in  the  following  manner :  After  having  picked  and 
forted  the  hair,  and  difpofed  it  in  parcels  according 
to  lengths,  they  roll  them  up  and  tie  them  tight  down- 
upon  Little  cylindrical  inftruments,  either  of  wood  or 
earthen  ware,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  hollow- 
ed a  little  in  the  middle,  called  pipes  ;  in  which  ftate  • 
they  are  put  in  a  pot  over  the  fire,  there  to  boil  for 
about  two  hours.    When  taken  out,  they  let  them 
dry  ;  and  when  dried,  they  fpix-ad  them  on  a  fneet  of 
brown  paper,  cover  them  with  au'Jther,  and  thys  fend 
them  10  tlie  paftry  cook;  who  making  a  cruft  or  coffin 
around  them  of  common  pafte,  fets  them  in  an  oven 
till  the  cruft  is  about  three-fourths  baked. 

'i  he  end  by  which  a  hair  grew  to  the  head  is  called  the 
head  ofihe  htur;  and  the  other,  with  which  they  begin  to 
give  the  buckle,  the  point.  Formerly  the  peruke- makers 
mad'  no  difference  between  the  ends,  but  curled  and 
wove  them  by  eiihcr  indifferently:  but  this  made  them- 
unable  to  give  a  fine  buckle  ;  hair  woven  by  the  point 
never  tiikiirg  a  right  cm-1.  Foreigners  ovi'n  themfelves 
obliged  to  the  Englifli  for  this  difcovery,  which  was 
fir.'t  carried  al-ioad  by  a  peruke-maker  of  our  ccuntry. 

\\-eA'  ;s  alio  uicd  in  various  other  arts  and  manufac- 
ture:-.—la  particular,  the  hair  of  beavers,  hares,  conies,. 
&c.  is  the  principal  matter  whereof  hats  are  made. 
Spread  on  the  ground,  and  left  to  putrefy  on  corn- 
lands,  hair,  as  all  other  animal  fubfiances,  w'z.  horns, 
hoofs,  blood,  garbage,  &c.  proves  good  manure. 

Hair,  in  farriery,  is  generally  called  the  coat;  and, 
with  regard  to  horfes,  defervf  s  particular  confideration, . 

The  hair  gi'owing  on  the  fetlock  fervcs  as  a  defence 
to  tlic  prominent  part  of  it  in  travelling  in  ftoney  ways 
or  in  frofty  weather.  If  the  hair  of  a  horfe's  neck, 
and  tlie  parts  moft  uncovered,  be  clofe,  fraooth,  and 
fl'eek,  it  is  an  indicatition  of  his  being  in  health  and 
good  cafe.  In  arder  to  make  the  hair  o£  an  horfe  foft 
and  fleek,  he  muft  be  kept  warm  at  heart,  for  the  leaft 
inwaid  cold  will  caufe  the  hair  to  ftai-e;  alfo  fweat  him 
often,  for  that  will  loofen  and  raife  the  duft  and  filth 
that  rer.dei-s  his  coat  foul  ;  and  when  he  is  in  the  heat 
of  a  fwtat,  fcrape  off.  aU  the  white  foam,  fvveat,  and  . 
filtii,  that  is  raifcd  up  with  an  old  fword-blade ;  and  . 
alio  when  he  is  blooded,  if  you  rub  him  all  over  with  . 
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his  own  blood,  repeating  it  two  or  three  days,  and 
curry  and  drefs  him  well,  it  will  make  his  coat  Ihine  as 
if  covered  with  a  fine  varnifh. 

Hair  falling  from  the  mane  or  tail  is  caufed  either 
by  his  having  taken  fome  heat,  which  has  engendered 
a  dry  mange  ;  or  from  fome  furfeit,  which  caufes  the 
evil  humours  to  refort  to  thofe  parts.  To  cure  this, 
anoint  the  horfe's  mane  and  crell  with  black  foap  ; 
make  a  llrong  lee  of  afhes,  and  wafli  it  all  over  wiih 
it.  But  if  a  canker  (hould  grow  on  a  horfe's  tail,  which 
will  <:at  away  both  flefh  and  bone  ;  then  put  fome  oil 
of  vitriol  to  it,  and  it  will  confume  it :  and  if  you 
find  that  the  vitriol  corrodes  too  much,  you  need 
only  to  wet  it  with  cold  water,  and  it  will  put  a  ftop 
to  it. 

If  you  would  take  away  hair  from  any  part  of  a 
horfe's  body,  boil  half  a  pound  of  lime  in  a  quart  of 
water,  till  a  fourth  part  is  confumed,  to  which  add  an 
ounce  of  orpimcnt ;  make  this  into  a  plaftcr,  and  lay- 
it  on. 

Hair,  or  Doivn,  of  Plants ;  a  general  term  expref- 
■five  of  all  the  hairy  and  glandular  appearances  on  the 
furface  of  plants,  to  which  they  are  fuppofed  by  natu- 
ralifts  to  fervc  the  double  purpofe  of  defenfive  weapons 
and  vefTels  of  fecretion. 

Thefe  hairs  are  minute  threads  of  greater  or  lefs 
length  and  folidity;  fome  of  them  vifible  to  the  naked 
eye  ;  whilft.  others  are  rendered  vifible  only  by  the  help 
of  glalTes.  Examined  by  a  microfcope,  almolt  all  the 
parts  of  plants,  particularly  the  young  ftalks  or  ftems, 
appear  covered  with  hairs. 

Hairs  on  the  furface  of  plants  prefent  themfelves 
under  various  forms:  in  the  leguminous  plants,  they  are 
generally  cylindric;  in  the  mallow  tribe,  terminated  in 
a  point ;  in  agrimony,  fliapedlike  a  fifh-hook;  in  nettle, 
awl  fiiapcd  and  jointed;  and  in  fome  compound  flowers 
with  hollow  or  funnel- fhapcd  florets,  they  aie  terminated 
in  two  crooked  points. 

Probable  as  fome  experiments  have  rendered  it,  that 
lhe  hairs  on  the  furface  of  plants  contribute  to  fome 
organical  fecretion,  their  principal  ufe  feems  to  be  to 
preferve  the  parts  in  which  they  are  lodged  from  the  bad 
efFefts  of  violent  friilions,  from  winds,  from  extremes 
cf  heat  and  cold,  and  fuch  like  external  injuries. 

M.  Guettard,  who  has  eftablifhed  a  botanical  me- 
thod from  the  form,  fituation,  and  other  circumflances 
of  the  hairy  and  glandular  appearances  on  the  furface 
of  plants,  has  demonftrated,  that  thefe  appearances  are 
generally  conftaoi  and  uniform  in  all  the  plants  of  the 
fame  genus.  The  fame  uniformity  feems  to  charadierife 
ail  the  different  genera  of  the  fame  natural  order. 

The  different  forts  of  hairs  which  form  the  down 
upon  the  furface  of  plants  were  imperfedlly  dillinguiflied 
by  Grew  in  1682,  and  by  Malphigiin  1686.  M.  Guet- 
tard juft  mentioned  was  the  firft  who  examined  the 
fubjeft  both  as  a  botanifl:  and  a  philofopher.  His  ob- 
fervations  were  publifhed  in  1747. 

Hair- ClofLu  in  military  affairs,  are  large  pieces  of 
clolh  made  with  half  hair.  They  are  ufed  for  cover- 
ing the  powder  in  waggons,  or  upon  batteries;  las  alfo 
for  covering  charged  bombs  or  hand-grenades,  and 
many  other  ufes  in  magazines. 

B/iiR-Poivder.    See  Starch. 

HyiiR-'lVonn.    See  Gordius. 

HAKE,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifla  name  of  a 
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fifh  common  in  the  Englifh  and  fome  other  feas,  and  Hakhiy 
called  by  authors  the  tnerhidus  and  liiclus  marlnus.  This  Hitlbfer 
fifii  was  ufed  of  old  dried  and  failed.  Hence  the  pro- 
verb  obtains  in  Kent,  y/j  dry  as  a  hake. 

HAKLUYT  (Richard),  a  naval hiftorian,  is  fuppo- 
fed to  have  been  born  in  London  about  the  year  1  553, 
and  defcended  of  a  genteel  family  in  Herefordfhire,  as 
the  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  liil  of  high  flierifFs  for 
that  county  in  former  reigns.  He  was  educated  at  Weil- 
minlter-fchool;  and  thence,  in  J570,  removed  to  ChriiU 
church,  Oxford;  where  he  applied  himfelf  particularly 
to  the  Uudy  of  cofmography,  and  read  public  ledlures  ia 
that  fcience.  Sir  Ed  ward  Stafford  being  fent  ambaflador 
to  France  in  1 583,  Mr  Hakiuyt  was  one  of  his  attendants, 
probably  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  He  was  at  this 
time  mafter  of  arts  and  profeflbr  of  divinity.  In  1585 
he  obtained  the  royal  mandate  for  the  next  vacant  pre- 
bend of  Brirtol,  to  which  preferment  he  fucceeded  du- 
ring his  refidence  at  Paris.  Cpnftantly  attentive  to  his 
favourite  cofmographical  inquiries,  in  fearching  the 
French  libraries,  he  found  a  valuable  hiftory  of  Florida, 
which  had  been  difcovered  about  20  years  before  by 
Captain  Loudonni«r€  and  others  :  this  he  caufed  to  be 
publiftied,  at  his  own  expence,  in  the  French  language; 
and  foon  after  revifed  and  republifhed  Peter  Martyr's 
book  De  orbe  novo.  After  five  y€ars  refidence  in  France, 
Mr  Hakiuyt  returned  to  England  in  company  with 
lady  Sheffield,  filler  to  the  lord  admiral  Howard.  In 
the  year  1589  he  publifhed  his  Collection  of  Voyages 
in  one  foho  volume,  which  in  1598  was  republiffied  in 
three.  In  1 605  our  author  was  made  prebendary  of 
Weftminfter  ;  which,  with  the  reftory  of  Wethering- 
fet  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  feems  to  have  been  the 
fummit  of  his  preferment.  He  died  in  161 6,  and  was 
buried  in  Weltminfter-abbey ;  bequeathing  to  his  fon 
Edmund  his  manor  of  Bridge- Place,  and  fevcral  houfes 
in  'i'othil -ftreet,  Weftminfter.  He  was  an  indefati- 
gable and  faithful  hiftorian.  His  works  are,  1.  A 
CoUeftion  of  Voyages  and  Difcoveries,  a  fmall  volume. 
2.  Hiftory  of  Florida,  above  mentioned.  3.  The 
principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  and  Difcoveries  of  the 
Engliftr  Nation,  made  by  Sea  or  over  Land  to  the 
farthett  diftant  Quarters  of  the  Earth,  at  any  time 
within  the  compals  of  thefe  1500  years,  in  three  vols 
folio.  4.  The  Difcoveries  of  the  World,  from  the  firft 
Original  to  the  Year  1555,  written  in  the  Portugal 
tongue  by  Ant.  Galvano  ;  corredled,  much  amended, 
and  tranffated  into  Englifti,  by  Richard  Hakiuyt. 
5.  Virginia  richly  valued,  by  the  Defcription  of  the 
Main  Land  of  Florida,  her  next  Neighbour,  &c. 
written  by  a  Portugal  gentleman  of  Elvas,  and  tranf- 
lated  by  Richard  Hakiuyt.  Befides  thefe,  he  left  fe- 
veral  manufcripts,  which  were  printed  in  Purchas's 
colleftion. 

HALBERSTADT,  a  fmall  principality  of  Ger- 
many, bounded  on  the  north-eaft  by  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg,  on  the  fouth  by  the  principality  of  An- 
halt,  on  the  weft  by  the  diocefe  of  Hildflieirn,  on  the 
eaft  by  part  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  on  the 
north  by  Brtuifwic  Wolfenbuttle.  It  is  near  40  miles 
in  length  and  30  in  breadth.  The  foil  in  general  is 
fertile  in  corn  and  flax ;  and  there  are  fome  woods, 
though  in  general  fuel  is  fcarce.  There  are  three  large 
towns  in  it  which  fend  reprefentatives  to  the  diet,  to- 
gether with  10  fmall  ones,  and  91  county-towns  and 
6  villages. 
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Hal'oert-  villages.    The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  computed 
at  about  200,000  :   the  greateft  part  of  them  are  Lu- 
Halde     'herans  ;  but  there  are  alfo  Calvinifts,  Jews,  and  Ro- 
'    man  Catholics.    The  manufadures  are  chiefly  woollen 
(for  the  country  produces  a  great  number  of  (heep)  ; 
the  exports  are  grain,  and  a  kind  of  beer  called  broihan. 
The  annual  revenue  arifing  from  this  principality,  and 
the  incorporated  counties  and  iordthips,  is  faid  to 
amount  to  500,000  rix-dollars.     Till  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalla  in  1648  this  country  was  a  diocefe,  .but 
was  then  transferred  to  the  electoral  houfe  of  Branden- 
■»  burg  as  a  temporal  principality.  It  is  intitled  to  a  vote 
both  in  the  diet  of  the  empire  and  that  of  the  circle. 
The  principal  places  are  Halberftadt,  Groningen,  Of- 
cherfleben,  Ofterwick,  &c. 

Halberstadt,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  feated  near  the  river  Hothein.  It  is  a 
neat  uniform  place  ;  and  has  fome  good  churches  and 
other  handfome  buildings,  of  which  the  cathedral  is 
the  chief.  There  is  an  inn  in  this  place,  which  is  look- 
ed upon  to  be  the  largeft  and  to  have  the  bell  accom- 
modations of  any  in  Europe.  Before  the  Refoima- 
tion,  it  was  a  bifhop's  fee.  E.  Long.  11.  29.  N. 
Lat.  52.  6. 

HALBERT,  or  Ha  LBARD,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
well-known  weapon  carried  by  the  fergeants  of  foot 
and  dragoons.  It  is  a  fort  of  fpear,  the  fhaft  of  which 
is  about  five  feet  long,  and  made  of  afh  or  other  wood. 
Its  head  is  armed  with  a  fteel  point,  not  unlike  the 
point  of  a  two-edged  fword.  But,  befides  this  fharp 
point  which  is  in  a  line  with  the  fhaft,  there  is  a  crofs 
piece  of  fteel,  flat  and  pointed  at  both  ends  ;  but  ge- 
nerally with  a  cutting  edge  at  one  extremity,  and  a 
bent  fliarp  point  at  the  other;  fo  that  it  ftrves  equally 
to  cut  down  or  to  pulh  withal.  It  is  alfo  ufeful  in 
determining  the  ground  between  the  ranks,  and  ad- 
julling  the  files  of  a  battalion.  The  word  is  formed 
of  the  German  hal,  "  hall,"  and  barely  "  an  hatchet." 
Voffius  derives  it  from  the  German  hallelaerty  of  hely 
"  clarus,  fplendens,"  and  baert,  "  ax." 

The  halbert  was  anciently  a  common  weapon  in  the 
army,  where  there  were  companies  of  halbardiers.  It 
is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  Amazons,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Rhastians  and  Vindelicians  about  the 
year  570. 

It  was  called  the  DanijlD  ax,  becaufe  the  Danes  bore 
an  halbert  on  the  left  Ihoulder.  From  the  Danes  it 
was  derived  to  the  Scots,  from  the  Scots  to  the  Englifli 
Saxons,  and  from  them  to  the  French. 

HALCYON,  in  ornithology,  a  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  alcedo  or  king's  fiflier.    See  Alcedo. 

Halcyon  Days,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  feven 
days  before  and  as  many  after  the  winter  folftice  ;  by 
reafon  the  halcyon,  invited  by  the  calmnefs  of  the 
weather,  laid  its  eggs  in  neits  built  in  the  rocks,  clofe 
by  the  brink  of  the  fesj  at  this  feafon. 

HALDE  (John  Baptift  du),  a  learned  French  Je- 
fuit,  born  at  Paris  in  1674.  He  was  extremely  well 
verfed  in  Afiatic  geography;  and  \ye  have  of  his  com- 
pilation a  work  intitled  Grii?u/  defcription  de  la  Chine 
^  de  la  Tartarie,  from  original  raemoirs  of  the  Jefui- 
tical  miffionaries,  in  4  vols  folio.  He  was  alfo  con- 
cerned in  a  coUeftion  of  letters  begun  by  father  Gobicn, 
called  Des  lettres  edifiatites,  in  i  8  vols  ;  and  publifhed 
fome  Latin  poems  and  orations.  He  died  in  1743. 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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HALE,  in  the  fea  language,  fignifies/tt//;  as,  to 
hale  up,  is  to  pall  up  j  to  hale  in  or  out,  is  to  pull  in 
or  out.  To  over-hale  a  rope,  is  to  hale  it  too  ftifF,  or 
to  hale  it  the  contrary  way. 

Keel-HALE.    See  Ducking. 

Hale  (Sir  Matthew),  lord  chief  juftice  of  the 
king's-bcnch  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  the  fon 
of  Robert  Hale,  Efq;  a  barrifter  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
was  born  in  i6®9.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  learning ;  but  was 
afterwards  diverted  from  his  ttudies  by  the  levities  of 
youth.    From  thcfe  he  was  reformed  by  Mr  John 
Glanvill  ferjeant  at  law;  and  applying  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  law,  entered  into  Lincoln's  Inn.    Noy  the  attor- 
ney-general took  early  notice  of  him,  and  direfted 
him  in  his  ftudies.    Mr  Selden  alfo  took  much  notice 
of  him  ;  and  it  was  this  acquaintance  that  firft  fet  Mr 
Hale  on  a  more  enlarged  purfuit  of  learning,  which  he 
had  before  confined  to  his  own  profefiion.  During 
the  civil  wars,  he  behaved  fo  well  as  to  gain  the  efteem 
of  both  parties.    He  was  employed  in  his  praftice  by 
all  the  king's  party  ;  and  was  appointed  by  the  par- 
liament  one  of  the  commiffioners  to  treat  with  the 
king.  The  murder  of  king  Charles  gave  him  very  fen- 
fible  regret.    However,  he  took  the  engagement;  and 
was  appointed,  with  feveral  others,  to  confider  of  the 
reformation  of  the  law.     In  1653  ^^^^  was  by  writ 
made  fergeant  at  law,  and  foon  after  appointed  one  of 
the  juftices  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Upon  the  death  of 
Oli  ver  Cromwell  he  refufed  to  accept  of  the  new  com- 
miflion  offered  him  by  Richard  his  fucceflbr.    He  was 
returned  one  of  the  knights  of  Gloucefterfliire  in  the 
parliament  which  called  home  Charles  II.  Soon 
after  he  was  made  lor  d  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer ; 
but  declined  the  honour  of  knighthood,  till  lord  chan- 
cellor Hyde,  fending  for  him  upon  bufinefs  when  the 
king  was  at,  his  houfe,  told  his  majcfty,  that  "  there 
was  his  modeft  chief  baron  ;"  upon  which  he  was  un- 
expeftedly  knighted.    He  was  one  of  the  principal 
judges  that  fat  in  ClifFard's  Inn  about  fettling  the  dif- 
ference between  landlord  and  tenant,  after  the  fire  of 
London,  in  which  he  behaved  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  all 
parties  concerned,  and  alfo  in  his  poft  of  chief  baron 
aftcd  with  inflexible  integrity.    One  of  the  fir  ft  peers 
vvent  once  to  his  chamber,  and  told  him,  "  That  ha- 
ving a  fuit  in  law  to  be  tried  before  him,  he  was  then 
to  acquaint  him  with  it,  that  he  might  the  better  un- 
derttand  it  when  it  fliould  come  to  be  tried  in  court." 
Upon  which  the  lord  chief  baron  interrupted  him,  and 
faid,  *'  He  did  not  deal  fairly  to  come  to  his  cham- 
bers about  fuch  affairs  ;  for  he  never  received  infoi-ma-  ' 
tion  of  fuch  caufcs  but  in  open  court,  where  both  par^ 
ties  vyere  to  be  heard  alike."    Upon  which  his  grace 
(for  it  was  a  duke)  went  away  not  a  Httle  difiati'sfied, 
and  complained  of  it  to  the  king  as  a  rudeneis  that  was 
not  to  be  endured ;   but  his  majefty  bid  him  content 
himfelf  that  he  was  ufed  no  worfe ;  and  faid,  "  That 
he  verily  believed  he  would  have  ufed  him  no  bettei? 
if  he  had  gone  to  folicit  him  in  any  of  his  own  caufes." 
Another  remarkable  incident  happened  in  one  of  his 
circuits.    A  gentleman  who  had  a  trial  at  the  affizes 
had  fent  him  a  buck  for  his  table.    When  judge  Hale 
therefore  heard  his  name,  he  aflced  "  if  he  was  not  the 
fame  perfon  who  had  fent  him  the  venifon?"  and  find- 
ing that  he  was  the  fame,  told  him,  that  "  he  could 
L 1  not 
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not  fuffer  tlie  trial  to  go  on  till  he  had  paid  him  for  his 
buck."  The  gentleman  anfwered,  that  "  he  never 
fold  his  venifon;  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  him 
which  he  did  not  do  to  every  judge  who  had  gone  that 
circuit :"  which  was  confirmed  by  feveral  gentlemen 
prefent.  The  lord  chief  baron,  however,  would  not 
iufFer  the  trial  to  proceed  till  he  had  paid  for  the  pre- 
fent: upon  which  the  gentleman  withdrew  the  record. 
In  fhort,  he  was  in  1671  advanced  to  be  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  king's  bench;  but  about  four  years  after 
this  promotion,  his  health  declining,  he  refigned  his 
poll  in  February  1675-6,  and  died  in  Decernber  fol- 
lowing. This  excellent  man,  who  was  an  ornament 
to  the  bench,  to  his  country,  and  to  human  nature, 
wrote,  I.  An  Eflay  on  the  Gravitation  and  Non-gra- 
vitation of  Fluid  Bodies.  2.  Obfervations  touching  the 
Torricellian  Experiment.  3.  Contemplations,  moral  and 
divine.  4.  The  Life  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  with  po- 
litical and  moral  Refledlions.  5.  Obfervations  on  the 
Principles  of  natural  Motion.  6.  The  primitive  Ori- 
gination of  Mankind.  He  alfo  left  a  great  number  of 
manufcripts,  in  Latin  and  Englifli,  upon  various  fub- 
je£ts  ;  among  which  are,  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  fince 
publifhed  by  Mr  Emyln  in  two  volumes  folio;  and  his 
Original  Inftitutlon,  Power,  and  Jurifdiftion  of  Par- 
liaments. 

Hales  (Stephen),  D.  D.  a  celebrated  divine  and 
philofopher,  was  born  in  1 677.  He  was  the  fixth  fon 
of  Thomas  Hales,  Efq;  the  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Robert 
Hales,  created  a  baronet  by  king  Charles  IL  and 
Mary  the  helrefs  of  Richard  Langley  of  Abbots- Wood 
in  Flertfordfliire.  In  1 696  he  was  entered  a  penfioner 
at  Bennet-college,  Cambridge ;  and  was  admitted  a 
fellow  in  1703,  and  becsme  bachelor  of  divinity  in 
171 1.  He  foon  difcoveied  a  genius  for  natural  phllo- 
fophy.  Botany  was  his  firft  ftudy  ;  and  he  ufed  fre- 
quently to  make  excurfions  among  Gogmagog  hills, 
in  company  with  Dr  Stukely,  with  a  view  of  profecu- 
tlng  that  ftudy.  In  thefe  expeditions  he  likewlfe  col- 
ledled  foflils  and  infefts,  having  contrived  a  curious  in- 
ilrument  for  catching  fuch  of  the  latter  as  have  wings. 
In  company  with  this  friend  he  alfo  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy,  and  invented  a  curious  me- 
thod of  obtaining  a  reprefentatlon  of  the  lungs  in  lead. 
They  next  applied  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  chemiftry; 
in  which,  however,  they  did  not  make  any  remarkable 
difcoveries.  In  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy  Mr  Hales  was 
equally  affiduous.  Having  made  himfelf  acquainted 
■with  the  Newtonian  fyftem,  he  contrived  a  machine 
for  fliowing  the  phenomena  on  much  the  fame  principles 
with  that  afterwards  made  by  Mr  Rowley,  and,  from 
the  name  of  his  patron,  called  an  Orrery. 

About  the  year  17 10  he  was  preficnted  to  the  per- 
petual cure  of  Teddlngton  rtear  Twickenham,  in 
Middlefex  ;  and  afterwards  accepted  of  the  living  of 
Porlock  in  Somerfetftiire,  which  vacated  his  fellowfhip 
in  the  college,  and  which  he  exchanged  for  the  living 
©f  Faringdon  in  Hampflaire.  Soon  after,  he  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Dr  Newce,  who 
was  reftor  of  Hallftiam  in  SufTex,  but  rcfided  at 
Much-Haddam  in  Hertfordftiire.  On  the  13th  of 
March  1718,  he  was  eledled  member  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  and  o-n  the  5th  of  March,  in  the  year 
following,  he  exhibited  an  account  of  fome  experi- 
KieDts  he  had  lately  made  on  the  elFedl  of  the. 
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fun's  warmth  in  ralfing  the  fap  in  trees.    This  pro- 
cured him  the  thanks  of  the  fociety,  who  alfo  requelled 
him  to  profecute  the  fubjedt.    With  this  requeft  he 
complied  v^ith  great  pleaiurc  ;   and  on  tiie  J  4th  of 
June  1725  exhibited  a  treatife  in,  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  his  progrefs.    This  treatife  being  highly 
applauded  by  the  fociety,  he  farther  enlarged  and 
improved  it ;  and  in  April  1727  he  publiftied  it  under 
the  title  of  Vegetable  Statics.    This  work  he  dedicated 
to  his  late  inajefty  king  George  IL  who  was  then 
prince  of  Wales  ;  and  he  was  the  fame  year  chofen  one 
of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Hans  Sloan 
being  at  the  fame  annual  elcttlon  chofen  their  prefident. 
The  book  being  well  received,  a  fecond  edition  of  it 
was  publiflied  in  1731.    In  a  preface  to  this  editloa 
Mr  Hales  promifed  a  fequel  to  the  work,  which  he 
publiflied  in  1733  under  the  title  of  Statical  EJfays^  &c. 
In  1732  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  truttees  for 
tftablUhing  a  new  colony  in  Georgia.    On  the  5th  of 
July  1733  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  honoured  him 
with  a  diploma  for  the  degree  of  do<£lor  In  divinity;  a, 
mark  of  dIftin£lion  the  more  honourable,  as  it  is 
not  ufual  for  one  univerfity  to  confer  academical- 
honours  on  thofe  who  were  educated  at  another. 
In  1734,  when  the  health  and  morals  of  the  lower 
and  middling  clafs  of  people  were  fubverted  by  the- 
cxceffive  drinking  of  gin,  he  pubhflied,  though  with- 
out his  name,  A  friendly  Admonition  to  the  Drinkers 
of  Brandy  and  other  fpirituous  Liquors  ;  which  was 
twice  reprinted.    The  latter  end  of  the  fame  year  he 
publiflied  a  fermon  which  he  preached  at  St  Bride'r 
before  the  reft  of  the  truftees  for  cftabllfliing  a  new: 
colony  in  Georgia.   His  text  was,  '*  Bear  ye  one  ano- 
ther's burthens,  and  fo  fulfil  the  law  of  Chrift ;"  Gala- 
tians  vl.  2.    In  1739  he  printed  a  volume  in  8vo,  in- 
titled,  Philofophical  Experiments  on  Sea-water,  Corn^ 
Flefli,  and  other  Subftances.    This  work,  which  con- 
tained many  ufeful  inftruftions  for  voyagers,  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.    The  fame  year 
he  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  fomc 
farther  experiments  towards  the  difcovery  of  medicines 
for  dlffolving  the  ftone  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and: 
preferving  meat  in  long  voyages  ;  for  which  he  recei- 
ved the  gold  medal  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley's  donation. 
The  year  following  he  pubhflied  fome  account  of  Ex- 
periments and  Obfervations  on  Mrs  Stephens's  Medi- 
cines for  diflblving  the  Stone,  in  which  their  diflblvent 
power  is  inquired  into  and  demonftrated. 

In  1741  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society  an  ac- 
count of  an  inftrument  which  he  invented,  and  called 
a  ventilator^  for  conveying  frefli  air  into  mines,  hof* 
pitals,  prifons,  and  the  clofe  parts  of  fliips :  he  had 
communicated  it  to  his  particular  friends  fome  months; 
before ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  machine  of; 
the  fame  kind,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  was  In  the  fpring 
of  the  fame  year  invented  by  one  Martin  Triewald,  an, 
officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  called 
captain  of  mechanics ,  for  which  the  king  and  fenate 
granted  him  a  privilege  in  October  following,  and  or-- 
dered  every  fliip  of  war  in  the  fervice  of  that  ftate  to- 
be  furniflied  with  one  of  them  ;  a  model  alfo  of  this- 
machine  was  fent  into  France,  and  all  the  fliips  in  the 
French  navy  were  alfo  ordered  to  have  a  ventilator  of: 
the  fame  fort.    It  happened  alfo,  that  about  the  fame 
time  one  Sutton,  who  kept  a  cofFeehoufe  in  Ald^rfgate- 
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Male*,  ftrect,  invented  a  ventilator  of  another  conftrudion  to 
draw  off  the  foul  air  out  of  fhips  by  means  of  the  cook- 
room  fire:  but  poor  Sutton  had  not  intereft  enough  to 
make  mankind  accept  the  benefit  he  offered  them ;  tho' 
its  fuperiority  to  Dr  Hales's  contrivance  was  evident, 
and  among  others  Dr  Mead  and  the  late  ingenious 
Mr  Benjamin  Robins  gave  their  teftimony  in  its  favour: 
(See  AiR-Pipes.)  The  public,  however,  is  not  lefs  in- 
debted to  the  ingenuity  and  benevolence  of  Dr  Hales, 
whofe  ventilators  came  more  eafily  into  ufe  for 
many  purpofes  of  the  greateft  importance  to  life,  par- 
ticularly for  keeping  corn  fweet,  by  blowing  through 
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alfo  communicated  to  the  Society  tv^ro  memoirs, 
which  are  printed  in  their  Tranfadions  j  one  on 
the  great  benefit  of  ventilators,  and  the  other  on 
fome  experiments  in  eleftricity.  In  1749  his  ven-' 
tilators  were  fixed  in  the  Savoy  prifon,  by  order 
of  the  right  hon.  Henry  Fox,  Efq;  then  fecretary 
at  war,  afterwards  lord  Holland;  and  the  benefit 
was  fo  great,  that  though  50  or  too  in  a  year  of- 
ten  died  of  the  gaol-diftemper  before,  yet  from  the 
year  1749  to  the  year  1752  inclufive,  no  more  than 
four  perfons  died,  though  in  the  year  1750  the  num- 
ber of  prifoners  was  240  ;  and  of  thofe  four,  one  died 
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it  frefh  (howers  of  air ;  a  pradice  very  foon  adopted  of  the  fmall-pox,  and  another  of  intemperance.  In 
by  France,  a  large  granary  having  been  made,  under  the  year  1750  he  publifhed  fome  confiderations  on  the 
the  diredion  of  Duhamel,  for  the  prefervation  of  corn    caufes  of  earthquakes ;  occafioned  by  the  flight  fhocks 


felt  that  year  in  London.  The  fubftance  of  this 
vvork  was  alfo  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions.  The  fame  year  he  exhibited  an  examination  of 
the  ftrength  of  feveral  purging  waters,  sfpecially  of  the 
water  oi  Jejop's^  ivell,  which  is  printed  in  the  Philofo- 
phical Tranfadions. 

Dr  Hales  had  now  been  feveral  years  honoured  with 
the  efteem  and  friendfhip  of  his  royal  highnefs  Frede- 


this  manner,  with  a  view  to  make  it  a  general 
pradice. 

In  I  743,  Dr  Hales  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
a  defcription  of  a  method  of  conveying  liquors  into 
tJie  abdomeH  during  the  operation  of  tapping,  and  it 
was  afterwards  printed  in  their  Tranfadions.  In 
t745,  publiftied  fome  experiments  and  obfervations 
on  tar- water,  which  he  had  been  induced  to  make  by 

the  publication  of  a  work  called  Sins,  in  which  the  rick  prince  of  Wales ;  who  frequently  vlfited  hini~at 
late  learned  and  moft  excellent  Dr  Berkley,  bifhop  of  Teddington,  from  his  neighbouring  palace  at  Kew, 
Cloyne,  had  recommended  tar-water  as  an  univerfal  and  took  a  pleafure  in  furprifing  him  in  the  raidff  of 
medicine:  on  this  occafion  feveral  letters  paffed  be-  thofe  curious  refearches  into  the  various  parts  of  nature 
tvveen  them  on  the  fubjed,  particularly  with  refped  which  almoft  inceffantly  employed  him.  Upon  the 
to  the  ufe  of  tar-water  in  the  difeafe  of  the  horned  cat-  prince's  death,  which  happened  this  year,  and  the  fet- 
tle. In  the  fame  year  he  communicated  to  the  public,  tlement  of  the  houfehold  of  the  prlncefs-dowao-er,  he 
by  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  was,  without  his  folicitation,  or  even  knowledge,  ap- 
a  defcription  of  a  back-heaver,  which  will  winnow  and  pointed  clerk  of  the  clofet  or  almoner  to  her  royal 
clean  corn  much  fooner  and  better  than  can  be  done  highnefs.  In  t75i  he  was  chofen  by  the  college  of 
by  the  common  method.  He  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  phyficians  to  preach  the  annual  fermon  called  Croavne's 
and  by  the  fame  channel,  communicated  to  the  pubHc  ledlure  :  Dr  WilHam  Crowne  having  left  a  legacy  for  a 
a  cheap  and  eafy  way  to  preferve  corn  fweet  in  facks ;  fermon  to  be  annually  preached  on  «*  the  wifdom  and 
an  invention  of  great  benefit  to  farmers,  efpecially  to  goodnefs  of  God  difplayed  in  the  formation  of  man." 
poor  leafers,  who  want  to  keep  fmall  quantities  of  Dr  Hales's  text  was,  With  the  ancient  is  ivifdom,  and'iti 
corn  for  fome  time,  but  have  no  proper  granary  or  re-  length  of  days  underjlanding.  Job  xii.  12.    This  fermon. 


when  mufty.    He  publifhed  a  long  paper,  containing 
an  account  of  feveral  methods  to  preferve  corn  by  ven- 
tilators ;  with  a  particular  defcription  of  feveral  forts 
of  ventilators,  illuftrated  by  a  cut,  fo  that  the  whole 
mechanifm  of  them  may  be  eafily  known,  and  the  ma- 
chine conftruded  by  a  common  carpenter.    He  pub- 
lifhed alfo  in  the  fame  volume,  but  without  his  name, 
a  detedion  of  the  fallacious  boafts  concerning  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  liquid  fliell  In  diffolving  the  ftone  In  the 
bladder.    In  1 746  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety a  propofal  for  bringing  fmall  paffable  ilones  foon, 
and  with  eafe,  out  of  the  bladder ;  and  this  was  alfo 
printed  in  their  Tranfadions.    In  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  July  1747,  he  publifhed  an  account  of  a 
very  confiderable  improvement  of  his  back-heaver,  by 
which  it  became  capable  of  clearing  corn  of  the  very 
fmall  grain,  feeds,  blacks,  fmut-bdls,  &c.  to  fuch  per- 
fedion  as  to  make  it  fit  for  feed-corn.    In  1748  he 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  propofal  for 
checking,  in  fome  degree,  the  progrefs  of  fires,  occa- 
iioned  by  the  great  fire  which  happened  that  year  in 
Cornhill  :  And  the  fubftance  of  this  propofal  was 
|>rinted  in  their  Tranfadions.    In  the  fame  year  he 


branching  trunks  to  24  wards ;  and  it  appeared  that 
the  difproportion  of  thofe  that  died  in  the  gaol  before 
and  after  this  eftabhfhment  was  as  1 6  to  7.  He  pub- 
hUied  alfo  a  farther  account  of  their  fuccefs,  and  fome 
obfervations  on  the  great  danger  arifing  from  foul  air, 
exemplified  by  a  narrative  of  feveral  perfons  feized 
with  the  gaol-fever  by  working  in  Newgate. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  which  happened 
m  the  year  i753,Dr  Hales  was  eleded  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  In  his  room.  The  fame 
year  he  publifhed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  fome 
farther  confidei-ations  about  means  to  draw  the  foul  air 
out  of  the  fick  rooms  of  occafional  army-hofpltals, 
and  private  houfes  In  town.  He  alfo  publifhed  many 
other  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  ufe  and  fuc- 
cefs of  ventilators.  The  fame  year  a  defcription  of  a 
fea-gage,  which  the  dodor  Invented  to  meafure  un- 
fathomable depths,  was  communicated  to  the  public  iit 
the  fame  mifcellany  :  this  paper  was  drawn  up  about 
the  year  1732  or  1733,  by  the  dodor,  for  the  late  Co^ 
Im  Campbell,  Efq;  w  ho "  employed  the  ingenious  Mi- 
Hawkfbee  to  make  the  machine  it  defer ibes,  which' 
was  tried  in  various  depths,  and  aofwered  with  great 
2  exddnefs, 
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exaftnefs,  yet  ivas  at  laft  loft  near  Bermuda. 
1754,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  fome 
experiments  for  keeping  water  and  fifh  fweet  with 
liiae- water,  an  account  of  which  was  publifhed  in  the 
Philofophical  TranfaAions.  He  alfo  continued  to  en- 
rich their  memoirs  with  many  ufeful  articles  from  this 
time  till  his  death,  particularly  a  method  of  forward- 
ing the  diftillation  of  frefli  from  fait  water  by  blowing 
fhowers  of  ft  efh  air  up  through  the  latter  during  the 
operation.  In  1757  he  communicated  to  the  editor  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  an  eafy  method  of  purifying 
the  air,  and  regulating  its  heat  in  melon-frames  and 
green-houfes  ;  alfo  further  improvements  in  his  method 
of  diftilling  fea-water. 

His  reputation  and  the  intereft  of  his  family  and 
friends  might  eafily  have  procured  him  ftrther  pre- 
ferment :  but  of  farther  preferment  he  was  not  de- 
firous  ;  for  being  nominated  by  his  late  Majetty  to  a 
canonry  of  Windfor,  he  engaged  the  princefs  to  re- 
queft  his  majefty  to  recal  his  nomination.  That 
a  man  fo  devoted  to  philofophical  ftudies  and  employ- 
ments, and  fo  confcientious  in  the  difcharge  of  his 
duty,  Ihould  not  defire  any  preferment  which  would 
reduce  him  to  the  dilemma  either  of  negleding  his 
duty,  or  foregoing  his  amufenient,  is  not  ftrange  : 
but  that  he  would  refufc  an  honourable  and  profitable 
appointment,  for  which  no  duty  was  to  be  done  that 
would  interrupt  his  habits  of  life,  can  fcarce  be  im- 
puted to  his  temperance  and  humility  without  im- 
peaching his  benevolence  ;  for  if  he  had  no  wifh  of  any 
thing  more  for  himfelf,  a  liberal  mind  would  furely 
have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  diftribution  of  fo 
confiderable  a  fum  as  a  canonry  of  Windfor  would 
have  put  into  his  power,  in  the  reward  of  induftry, 
the  alleviation  of  diftrefs,  and  the  fupport  of  helplefs 
indigence.    He  was,  however,  remarkable  for  focial 
virtue  and  fweetnefs  of  temper  ;  his  life  was  not  only 
blamelefs,  but  exemplary  in  a  high  degree  ;  he  was 
happy  in  himfelf,  and  beneficial  to  others,  as  appears 
by  this  account  of  his  attainments  and  purfuits ;  the 
conftant  ftrenity  and  cheerfulnefs  of  his  mind,  and 
the  temperance  and  regularity  of  his  life,  concurred, 
with  a  good  conftitution,  to  preferve  him  in  health 
and  vigour  to  the  uncommon  age  of  fourlcore  and  four 
year?.  He  died  at  Teddington  in  1761  ;  and  was  bu- 
ried, purfuant  to  his  own  directions,  under  the  tower 
of  the  parifh- church,  which  he  built  at  his  own  expence 
not  long  before  his  death.— -Her  royal  highnefs  the 
|>rincefs  of  Wales  eredcd  a  monument  to  his  memory 
in  Weftminfter  abbey. 

HALESIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 8th  or- 
der, Biconies.  The  calyx  is  quadridentated,  fuperior.; 
the  corolla  quadrifid ;  the  nut  quadrangular  and  dif- 
permous. 

HALESWORTH,  a  town  of  Suffolk  in  England, 
feated  on  a  neck  of  land  between  two  branches  of  the 
river  Blith,  lOi  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  well  fre- 
quented thriving  place,  and  has  a  trade  in  linen-yarn 
and  fail-cloth.  It  has  one  large  church,  and  about 
700  good  houfes  ;  but  the  ftreets  are  neither  wide  nor 
paved.  About  the  town  is  raifed  a  great  deal  of  hemp. 
L\  Long.  I.  40.  N.  Lat.  52.  30. 

HALF  BLOQO,  in  law,  is  where  a  man  marries  a 
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In   fecond  wife,  the  firft  being  dead,  and  by  the  firft  ven-  Half-merkI 
ter  he  has  a  fon,  and  by  his  fecond  venter  has  likewife 

a  fon  ;  the  two  brothers,  in  this  cafe,  are  but  of  half-   

blood.    See  Consanguinity  and  Descent. 
YiM.v-Merk  ;  a  noble,  or  6s.  8d. 
Half  ilfoow,  in  fortification;  an  outwork  compofed 
of  two  faces,  forming  a  faliant  angle,  whofe  gorge  is 
in  form  of  a  crefcent  or  half-moon,  whence  the  name. 

HALFPENNY,  a  copper  coin,  whofe  value  is  ex- 
preffed  by  its  name,  in  reference  to  the  penny. 

HALI-BEIGH,  firft  dragoman  or  interpreter  at 
the  Grand  Signior's  court  in  the  17th  century,  was 
born  of  Chriftian  parents  in  Poland  ;  but  having  been 
taken  by  the  Tartars  when  he  was  young,  they  fold 
him  to  '.he  Turks,  who  brought  him  up  in  their  reli- 
gion in  the  feraglio.  His  name,  in  his  native  country, 
was  Bobowilci.  He  learnt  many  languages,  and  Sir 
Paul  Ricaut  owns  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  feveral 
things  which  he  relates  in  his  Prefent  Jlate  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  He  held  a  great  correfpondence  with  the 
Englifli,  who  pcrfaaded  him  to  tranllate  fome  booka 
into  the  Turkifh  language  ;  and  he  had  a  mind  to  re- 
turn into  the  bofom  of  the  Chriftian  church,  but  died 
before  he  could  accomphfli  the  defign.  Dr  Hyde  pub- 
lifhed his  book  Of  the  liturgy  of  the  Turks,  their  pilgri- 
mages to  Mecca,  their  circumcijion  and  viftting  of  the  fick. 
He  tranflated  the  catechlfm  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  the  bible,  into  the  Turkilh  language.  The  MS. 
is  lodged  in  the  library  of  Lcyden.  He  wrote  like- 
wife  a  Turkifti  grammar  and  diftionary. 

HALICARNASSUS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  principal 
town  of  Caria,  faid  to  be  built  by  the  Argives,  and 
fituated  between  two  bays,  the  Ceramicus  and  Jafius. 
It  was  the  royal  refidence,  (called  Zephyra  formerly)  ; 
efpecially  of  Maufolus,  made  more  illuftrious  by  his 
monument.  This  monument  was  one  of  the  fe- 
ven  wonders,  and  erefled  by  Artemifia.  Halicarnaf- 
feus,  or  Halicarnaffenfis,  was  the  gcntihtious  name  of 
Herodotus  and  Dionyfius-  The  former  was  called  the 
Father  of  Hiftory  ;  and  the  latter  was  not  only  a  good 
hiftorian  but  aU'o  a  critic. 

HALItETUS,  in  ornithology.    See  Falco. 
HALlEUriCS,  Halieutica*  A.\iETTiKA,formed 
of  oLXtiv;^  Jjfjierman,  which  is  derived  from  "'^f^  fea ; 
books  treating  of  fiflies,  or  the  art  of  fifhing. — We 
have  ftiU  extant  the  halitutics  of  Oppian. 

HALIFAX,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  America,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  64.  30.  N. 
Lat.  44.  45.    It  was  founded  in  1749,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  the  Britiih  fettlcments  there  from  the  attempts  of 
the  French  and  Indians.    It  was  divided  into  35 
fquares,  each  containing  1 6  lots  of  40  by  60  feet  ; 
one  eftablifhed  church,  and  one  meeting-houfe,  and  a 
fmall  number  of  houfes  out  of  the  regular  ftreets. 
The   town   was   furrounded   by   pickettings,  and 
guarded  by  forts  on    the   outfide  ;   but  fince  the 
commencement  of  the   American  troubles,  it  has 
been  very  ftrongly  fortified.    Along  the  river  Che- 
bufto,  to  the  fouthward  of  the  town,  are  buildings 
and  fifli- flakes  for  at  leaft  two  miles,  and  to  the  north- 
ward on  the  river  for  about  one  mile.    I'he  plan,, 
however,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  earl  ef 
Halifax,  who  was  the  original  contriver.    The  pro- 
clamation iffued  for  this  fettlement,  offered  50  acres  ot 
land  to  every  foldier  and  failor  who  would  fettle  in  that 
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ViSix.  part  of  America,  without  paying  any  rent,  or  doing 
any  fervice  for  ten  years,  and  no  more  than  one  (hil- 
ling per  annum  for  each  50  acres  ever  afterwards  :  to 
eveiy  foldier  and  failor  who  had  a  wife  and  children, 
ten  acres  more  were  added  for  every  individual  of  his 
family,  and  for  every  increafe  that  fhonld  afterwards 
happen  in  the  fame  proportion  :  To  each  fubaltern 
officer  80  acres,  and  15  for  each  of  his  family  ;  200 
acres  to  each  enfign  ;  300  to  each  lieutenant ;  400  to 
each  captain  ;  600  to  every  officer  in  rank  above  a 
captain  and  30  for  each  of  his  family.  The  govern- 
ment alfo  engaged  to  tranfport  and  maintain  the  new 
fettlers  for  one  year  at  its  own  expence,  and  to  furniffi 
them  with  fuch  arms,  provifions,  uteniils,  implements, 
&c.  as  fliould  be  neceflary  to  put  them  in  a  way  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands,  to  build  habitations,  and  to  com- 
mence a  tiffiery.  The  fame  conditions  were  likewife 
offered  to  all  carpenters  and  other  handicraftfmen  ; 
and  furgeons  were  offered  the  fame  conditions  with  the 
enfigns. — This  proclamation  was  publiihed  in  March, 
and  by  the  month  of  May  37CO  perfons  had  offered 
thcmfelves.  They  accordingly  embarked,  and  efta- 
bliihed  thcmfelves  iri  the  bay  of  Chebufto;  calling  their 
city  Halifax,  from  the  title  of  their  patron.  Before 
the  end  of  October  the  fame  year,  35a  comfortable 
wooden  houfes  weie  built,  and  as  many  more  during 
the  winter. — The  fame  year  in  which  the  fettlers  em- 
barked, the  government  granted  them  40,000!.  for 
their  expences.  In  1750,  they  granted  57,582!.  17  s. 
3|^d.  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  in  1751,  53,927!.  14s. 
4d.;  in  1752,  61,492!.  193.  4id.;  in  1753,  94,615!. 
I2s.  4d.  ;  in  1754,  58,4471.  2S.  ;  and  in  1755, 
49,418  1.  7  s.  8d. — The  place  has  at  length  attained  a 
degree  of  fplendor  that  bids  fair  to  rival  the  hrft  ci- 
ties in  the  revolted  colonies  ;  for  which  it  has  been 
equally  indebted  to  the  late  war,  to  the  great  increafe 
of  population  from  the  exiled  loyalifts,  and  the  fofter- 
ing  care  of  Great  Britain  ;  infomuch,  that  the  number 
of  inhabitants  has  been  more  than  doubled  during  the 
laft  ten  years. 

The  harbour  is  perfeftly  /heltcred  from  all  winds 
at  the  diilance  of  12  miles  from  the  fea,  and  is  fo  fpa- 
cious,  that  a  thoufand  fail  of  Ihips  may  ride  in  it  with- 
out the  leaft  danger.  Upon  it  there  are  built  a  great 
number  of  commodious  wharfs,  which  have  from  12 
to  1 8  feet  water  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  for  the  con- 
venldicc  of  loading  and  unloading  Aiips.  The  flreets 
of  the  town  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  crofs  each  other 
at  right  angles ;  the  whole  rifing  gradually  from  the 
water  upon  the  fide  of  a  Iiill,  whofe  top  is  regularly 
fortified,  but  not  fo  as  to  be  able  to  withftand  a  regu- 
lar attack.  Many  confiderable  merchants  refide  at 
this  place,  and  are  poffeffed  of  flilpping  to  the  amount 
of  feveral  thoufand  tons,  employed  in  a  flourifliing  trade 
both  with  Europe  and  tlie  Weft  Indies.  There  is  a  fmall 
but  excellent  careening  yard  for  fhips  of  tlie  royal  na- 
vy that  are  upon  this  flation,  or  that  may  have  occa- 
fion  to  come  in  to  refit,  and  take  water,  feuel,  or  frefli 
provifions  on  board,  in  their  pafTage  to  and  from  the 
Weft  Indies.  It  is  always  kept  well  provided  with 
naval  ftores  ;  and  fliips  of  the  line  are  liove  down  and 
repaired  with  the  greateft  eafe  and  fafety.  Several 
batteries  of  heavy  cannon  command  the  harbour,  par- 
ticularly thofe  that  are  placed  upon  George's  Ifland, 
v  hich  being  very  fleep  and  high,  and  fituatcd  in  mid- 
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channel,  a  little  way  below  the  town,  is  well  calculated  Halifar* 
to  annoy  veffels  in  any  diredion,  as  they  muft  of  ne-  — V~" 
ceffity  pafs  very  near  It  before  they  are  capable  of  do- 
ing any  mifchief.  Above  the  careening  yard,  which 
is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  there  is  a  large  bafon, 
or  piece  of  water,  communicating  with  the  harbour 
below,  near  20  miles  in  circumference,  and  capable  of 
containing  tlie  whole  navy  of  England,  entirely  fiiel- 
tered  from  all  winds,  and  having  only  one  narrow  en- 
trance, which,  as  we  obferved  before,  leads  into  the 
harbour.  There  are  a  number  of  dttaci.ed  fettlements 
lately  formed  by  the  loyalifts  upon  the  bafon  ;  the 
lands  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  water  being  general- 
ly thought  better  than  thofe  near  to  Halifax;  but  what 
fuccefs  may  attend  their  labours,  will  require  fome  time 
to  determine.  An  elegant  and  convenient  building  ha3 
been  erefted  near  the  town  for  the  convalefcence  of 
the  navy  ;  but  the  healthinefs  of  the  climate  has  as 
yet  prevented  many  perfons  from  becoming  patients, 
fcarctly  any  fhips  in  the  world  being  fo  free  from  com- 
plaints of  every  kind,  in  regard  to  health,  as  thofe  that 
are  employed  upon  this  ftation.  There  is  a  very  fine 
light-houfe,  ftanding  upon  a  fmall  ifland,  juft  off  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  is  vifible,  either  by 
night  or  day,  fix  or  feven  leagues  off  at  fea. 

Halifax,  earl  of.    See  Savit.le. 

Halifax,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of  YorkfliIre 
In  England,  feated  on  tlie  river  Calder,  in  W.  Long. 
2.  o.  N  Lat.  53.  45.  It  has  the  title  of  an  earldom, 
and  is  very  eminent  for  the  clothier  trade.  The  parifh 
is  faid  to  be  the  moft  populous,  if  not  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive,  in  England  :  for  It  is  above  30  miles  in  cir- 
cumference; and,  befides  the  mother  clmrch  at  Halifax,, 
and  1 6  meeting-houfes,  has  » 2  chapels,  two  of  which- 
are  parochial.  What  is  a  little  fingular,  all  the  meet- 
ing-houfts  here,  except  the  quakers,  have  bells  and 
burying-grounds.  The  woollens  principally  manu- 
fadlured  hete  are  kerfeys  and  flialloons.  Of  the  for- 
mer it  is  affirmed,  that  one  dealer  hath  fent  by  com- 
miffion  6o,oco  pounds  worth  in  a  year  to  Holland  and- 
Hamburgh  ;  and  of  the  latter,  it  is  faid,  100, coo 
pieces  are  made  in  this  parifh  yearly.  The  inhabi- 
tants here  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  are  fo  en- 
tirely employed  in  thefe  manufaftures,  that  agriculture 
is  but  little  minded.  Moft  of  their  provifions  of  all 
forts  are  brought  from  the  north  and  eail  ridings, 
and  from  Lancafhire,  Cliefhire,  Nottinghamfhire,  and 
Warwickfliirc.  The  markets  are  very  much  crowded 
for  the  buying  and  felling  provifions  and  manufaftures. 
The  cloths,  at  the  firft  erefting  of  the  woollen  manu- 
factures In  thefe  parts,  having  been  frequently  ftolen 
ofF  the  tenters  In  tlie  night,  a  law  was  made,  by  which 
the  maglftrates  of  Hahfax  were  empowered  to  pafs 
fentence  on,  and  execute  all  offenders.  If  they  were  ta- 
ken in  the  faft,  or  owned  it,  or  if  the  ftoleri  cloth  waS' 
found  upon  them,  provided  alfo  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, and  the  criminal  apprehended,  within  tlie  liber- 
ties of  the  forcft  of  Hardwick.  Thofe  found  guilty 
were  executed  In  the  following  manner  :  an  axe  was 
drawn  by  a  pally  to  the  top  of  a  wooden  engine,  and 
faftened  by  a  pin,  wliich  being  pulled  out,  the  axe  fell 
down  in  an  inftant,  and  did  its  work.  If  they  had 
ftole  an  ox,  horfe,  or  any  other  l^eaft,  It  was  led  witli 
them  to  the  fcaffold,  and  there  faflened  by  a  chord  to 
the  pin,  that  held  up  the  axe  ;  and  when  the  fignal  was- 
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given  by  the  jurors,  \vho  were  the  firft  burghers  with-    England,  was  torn  in  1 574, 
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in  the  feveral  towns  of  the  foreft,  the  beaft  was  driven 
away,  and  the  pin  phicked  out,  upon  which  the  axe 
fell  and  did  its  office.  This  fevere  and  fummary  courfe 
of  juftice  gave  occafion  to  a  litany,  which  is  ftill 
much  miore  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the  beggars 
and  vagrants  of  thefe  parts,  than  is  the  common 
prayer,  viz. 

"  From  Hell,  Hull,  and  Halifax,  good  Lord  deliver  us:" 
though  neither  the  engine,  nor  manner  of  proceeding 
againfl;  them,  are  now  in  ufc. 

HALIOTIS,.  the  EAR  SHELL,  a  genus  of  infefts 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  This  is  an 
animal  of  the  fnail-kind,  with  an  open  fhell  refembling 
an  ear.  ^  There  are  feven  fpecies,  dillinguifhed  by  the 
figure  of  their  fhells.    See  Plate  CCXXXI V. 

HALITZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  capital  of  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  fame  name,  in  Red  Ruffia,  with  a  caftle. 
It  is  featcd  on  the  river  Neifter.  E.  Long.  26.  o. 
N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

HALL,  in  architefture,  a  large  room  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  fine  houfe  and  palace.  Vitruvius  mentions 
three  kinds  of  halls;  the  tetrallyle,  with  four  columns 
fupporting  the  platfond  or  ceiling  ;  the  Corinthian, 
with  columns  all  rqund  let  into  the  wall,  and  vaulted 
over  ;  and  the  Egyptian,  which  had  a  periftyle  of  in- 
fulated  Corinthian  columns,  bearing  a  fecond  order 
with  a  ceiling. 

The  hall  is  properly  the  fineft  as  well  as  firft  mem- 
ber of  an  apartment :  and  in  the  houfes  of  miniftcrs  of 
ilate,  magiftrates,  &c.  is  the  place  where  they  difpatch 
bufinefs,  and  give  audience.  In  very  magnificent 
buildings,  where  the  hall  is  larger  and  loftier  than  or- 
dinary, and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  houfe,  it  is 
called  a  faloon. 

The  length  of  a  hall  fhould  be  at  leaft  twice  and  a 
quarter  its  breadth ;  and  in  great  buildings,  three 
times  its  breadth.  As  to  the  height  of  halls,  it  may 
be  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  ;  and,  if  made  with  an 
arched  ceiling,  it  will  be  much  handfomer,  and  lefs 
liable  to  accidents  by  fire.  In-  this  cafe,  its  height  is 
foimd  by  dividing  its  breadth  into  fix  parts,  five  of 
which  will  be  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  under 
fide  of  the  key  of  the  arch. 

Hall  is  alfo  particularly  ufed  for  a  court  of  juftice  j 
or  an  edifice  wherein  there  is  one  or  more  tribunals. 

In  Weftminfter-hall  are  held  the  great  courts  of 
England,  viz.  the  king's  bench,  chancery,  common 
pleas,  and  exchequer.  In  adjoining  apartments  is  like- 
wife  held  the  high  court  of  parliament. 

Weftminfter-hall  was  the  royal  palace  or  place  of 
refidence  of  our  ancient  kings  ;  who  ordinarily  held 
their  parliaments,  and  courts  of  judicature,  in  their 
dwelling-houfes  (as  is  ftill  done  by  the  kings  of  Spain), 
and  frequently  fat  in  pcrfon  in  the  courts  of  judicature, 
as  they  ftill  do  in  parliament.  A  great  part  of  this  palace 
was  burnt  under  Henry  VIII.  what  remains  is  ftill  re- 
ferved  for  the  faid  judicatories.  The  great  hall,  where- 
in the  courts  of  king's  bench,  &c.  are  kept,  is  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  William  Rufus ;  others  fay  by 
Richard  I.  or  II.  It  is  reckoned  fuperior,  in  point  of 
dimenfions,  to  any  hall  in  Europe ;  being  300  feet 
long  and  100  broad. 

Hall  (  Jofeph),  aa  eminent  prelate  of  the  church  of 


and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  became  profeffc^r  of  rhetoric  in  that  uni- 
verfity,  and  then  fucceffively  was  made  re6^or  of  Hal-  ^ 
fted  in  Suffolk,  prefented  to  the  living  of  Waltham 
in  Eflex,  made  prebendary  of  Wolverhampton,  dean 
of  Worcefter,  bifliop  of  Exeter,  and  laftly  of  Nor- 
wich. His  works  teftify  his  zeal  againft  Popery,  and 
are  much  efteemed.  He  lamented  the  divifions  of  the 
Proteftants,  and  wrote  fomething  concerning  the  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  them.  July  i6r6,  he  attended 
the  embalfy  of  lord  Doncafter  into  France,  and  upon 
his  return  was  appointed  by  his  majefty  to  be  one  of 
the  divines  who  ffiould  attend  him  into  Scotland.  In 
1 61 8  he  was  fent  to  the  fynod  of  Dort  with  other  di- 
vines, and  pitched  upon  to  preach  a  Latin  fermon  be- 
fore that  affembly.  But  being  obliged  to  return  from 
thence  before  the  fynod  broke  up,  on  account  of  his 
health,  he  was  by  the  ftates  prefented  with  a  gold  me- 
dah  He  wrote,  i.  Mifcellaneous  epiftles.  2.  Muw 
dus  alter  et  idem.  3.  A  juft  cenfure  of  travellers. 
4.  The  Chriftian  Seneca.  5.  Satires,  in  fix  books. 
6.  A  century  of  meditations  ;  and  many  other  works, 
which,  befides  the  above  fatires,  make  in  all  five  vo- 
lumes in  folio  and  quarto.    He  died  in  1656. 

Hall  (John),  a  poet  of  diftinguilhed  learning,  was 
born  at  Durham,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  efteemed  the  brighteft  genius  in  that  univerfi- 
ty.  In  1646,  when  he  was  but  19  years  of  age,  he 
publiftied  his  Hor<e  Faciva,  or  Eflays  ;  and  the  fame 
year  came  put  his  poems.  He  tranflated  from  the 
Greek  «  Hierocles  upon  the  golden  verfes  of  Pythago- 
ras;" before  which  is  an  account  of  the  ingenious  tranf- 
lator  and  his  works,  by  John  Davies  of  Kidwelly.  He 
died  in  1656,  aged  29. 

HALLAGE,  a  fee  or  toll  paid  for  cloth  brought 
to  be  fold  in  Blackwell-hall,  London. 

HA  LLAMAS,  in  our  old  writers,  the  day  of  all- 
hallows,  or  all-faints,  viz.  November  i.  It  is  one  of 
the  crofs  quarters  of  the  year  which  was  computed,  in 
ancient  writings,  from  Hallamas  to  Candlemas. 

HALLAND,  a  country  of  Sweden,  in  the  ifland 
of  Schonen,  lying  along  the  fea-coaft,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  oppofite  to  Jutland,  It  is  60 
miles  along  the  coaft,  but  is  not  above  12  in  breadth. 
Halmftadt  is  the  capital  town. 

HALLATON,  a  town  of  Leicefterlhire,  in  Eng. 
land.  It  is  feated  on  a  rich  foil,  12  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Leicefter,  in  E.  Long.  o.  50,  N.  Lat.  52.  35. 

HALLE,  a  little  difmantltd  town  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,^  in  Hainault.  The  church  of  Notre 
Dame  contains  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  held  in 
great  veneration.    E.  Long.  3.  1 5.  N,  Lat.  50.  44. 

Halle,  a  handforae  and  confiderable  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  in  the 
duchy  of  Magdeburg,  with  a  famous  univerfity  and 
falt-works.  It  belongs  to  the  king  of  Pruflia  ;  and  ia 
feated  in  a  pleafant  plain  on  the  river  Sale,  in  E.  Long. 
12.  33.  N.  Lat,  51.  36. 

Halle,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Germany,  in 
Suabia,  famous  for  its  falt-pits.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Kocher,  among  rocks  and  mountains,  in  E.  Lon. 
10.  50,  N.  Lat.  49.  6. 

HALLEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Bavaria,  and  archbiftiopric  of  Saltiburg  ;  feated  on 
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lleliijah,  the  nver  Saltza,  among  the  mountains,  wherein  are 
Haller.     niines  of  fait,  which  are  the  chief  riches  of  the  town 
and  country.    E.  Long.  12.  15.  N.  Lat.  47.  33. 

HALLELUJA,  a  term  of  rejoicing,  fometimes 
fung  or  rehearfed  at  the  end  of  verles  on  fuch  occafions. 

The  word  is  Hebrew  ;  or  rather,  it  is  two  Hebrew 
words  joined  together  :  one  of  them  ibbn,  hallelu,  and 
the  other  jah  ;  an  abridgement  of  the  name  of  God, 
^"^^1  gehovah.  The  firft  fignifies  laudate,  "  praife  ye  ;" 
and  the  other,  Dominum,  "  the  Lord." 

St  Jerome  tirft  introduced  the  word  hallehijah  into 
the  church  fervice  ;  for  a  confiderable  time  it  was  only 
ufed  once  a  year  in  the  Latin  church,  viz.  at  Eafter ; 
but  in  the  Greek  church  it  was  much  more  frequent. 
St  Jerome  mentions  its  being  fung  at  the  interments 
of  the  dead,  which  ftill  continues  to  be  done  in  that 
church,  as  alfo  on  fome  occafions  in  the  time  of 
Lent. 

In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  it  was  appointed 


HAL 


ing.  Ruyfch  was  ftill  alive,  and  Albmus  was  rifing 
into  fdme.  Animated  by  fuch  examples,  he  fpent  all 
the  day,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  night,  in  the  moft 
intenfe  ftudy ;  and  the  pi-oficiency  which  he  made, 
gained  him  unirerfal  efteem  both  from  his  teachers  and 
fellow-ftudents.  From  Holland,  in  the  year  1727,  he 
came  to  England.  Here,  however,  his  ftay  was  but 
fiiort ;  and  it  was  rather  his.  intention  to  vlfit  the  iilu- 
ftrious  men  of  that  period,  than  to  profecute  his  ftu- 
dies  at  London.  He  formed  connetlions  with  fome  of 
the  moft  eminent  of  them.  He  was  honoured  with  the 
friendlhip  of  Douglas  and  Chefelden  ;  and  he  met  with 
a  reception  proportioned  to  his  merit  from  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society.  After  his  vi- 
fit  to  Britain,  he  went  to  France;  and  there,  under 
thofe  eminent  mafters.  Window  and  Le  Dran,  with 
the  latter  of  whom  he  refided  during  his  ftay  in  Paris, 
he  had  opportunities  of  profecuting  anatomy,  which 
he  had  not  before  enjoyed.    But  the  zeal  of  our  young 


to  be  fung  all  the  year  round  in  the  Latin  church,    anatomilt  was  greater  than  the  prejudices  of  the  people 


which  raifed  fome  complaints  agalnft  that  pope  ;  as 
giving  too  much  into  the  Greek  way,  and  introducing 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Conftantinople  into 
that  of  Rome.  But  he  excufed  himfelf  by  alleging, 
that  this  had  been  the  ancient  ufage  of  Rome  ;  and 
that  it  had  been  brought  from  Conftantinople  at  the 
time  when  the  word  hallelujah  was  firft  introduced  un- 
der pope  Damafcus. 


at  that  period,  even  in  the  enlightened  city  of  Paris, 
could  admit  of,  An  information  being  lodged  againft 
him  to  the  police  for  dilTedling  dead  bodies,  he  was 
obliged  to  cut  fhort  his  anatomical  inveftigations  by  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Still,  however,  intent  on  the  farther 
profecution  of  his  ftudies,  he  went  to  Bafil,  where  he 
became  a  pupil  to  the  celebrated  BernouUi. 

Thus  improved  and  inftrufted  by  the  ledures  of  the 


HALLER  (Albert  Van),  an  eminent  phyfician,  moft  diftinguifhed  teachers  of  that  period,  by  uncom- 

was  born  at  Bern,  on  the  i6th  of  Oftober  1708,    He  nion  natural  abilities,  and  by  unremitting  induftry,  he 

was  the  fon  of  an  advocate  of  confiderable  eminence  returned  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  the  26th  year  of 

ni  his  profeffion.    His  father  had  a  numerous  family,  his  age.    Not  long  after  this,  he  offered  himfelf  a  can- 

and  Albert  was  the  youngeft  of  five  fons.    From  the  didate,  firft  for  the  office  of  phyfician  to  an  hofpital, 

firft  period  of  his  education,  he  fhowed  a  very  great  and  afterwards  for  a  profeffbrfhip.  But  neither  the  cha- 

genius  for  literature  of  every  kind  :  to  forward  the  rafter  which  he  had  before  he  left  his  native  country, 

progrefs  of  his  ftudies,  his  father  took  Into  his  family  nor  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  and  fupported 

a  private  tutor,  named  Abraham  Billod%;  and  fuch  was  while  abroad,  were  fufficient  to  combat  the  intereft  op- 


the  difcipline  exerted  by  this  pedagogue,  that  the  acci 
dental  fight  of  him,  at  any  future  period  of  life,  ex- 
cited in  Haller  very  great  uneafinefs,  and  renewed  all 
his  former  terrors.  According  to  the  accounts  which 
'are  given  us,  the  progrefs  of  Haller's  ftudies,  at  the 
earlieft  periods  of  life,  was  rapid  almoft  beyond  belief. 
When  other  children  were  beginning  only  to  read,  he 


pofed  to  him.  He  was  difappointed  in  both  ;  and  "it 
was  even  with  difficulty  that  he  obtained,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  appointment  of  keeper  of  a  public  li- 
brary at  Bern.  The  exercife  of  this  office  was  indeed 
by  no  means  fuited  to  his  great  abilities:  but  it  was 
agreeable  to  him,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for 
that  extenfive  reading  by  which  he  has  been  fojuftly 


was  ftudying  Bayle  and  Moreri ;  and  at  nine  years  of  diftingui/hed.  '  The  negleft  of  his  merit  which  marked 
age  he  was  able  to  tranflate  Greek,  and  was  beginning    his  firft  outfet,  neither  diminiffied  his  ardour  for  medi- 

the  ftudy  of  Hebrew.    Not  long  after  this,  however,  cal  purfuits,  nor  detradled  from  his  reputation  either 

the  courfe  of  his  education  was  foraewhat  interrupted  at  home  or  abroad.    And  foon  after  he  was  nominated 

by  the  death  of  his  father;  an  event  which  happened  a  profeflbr  in  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen,  by  king 

when  he  was  in  the  13th  year  of  his  age.    After  this  George  IL  The  duties  of  this  important  office  he  dif- 

he  was  fent  to  the  public  fchool  at  Bern,  where  he  ex-  charged,  with  no  lefs  honour  to  himfelf  than  advantage 

hibited  many  fpecimens  of  early  and  uncommon  genius,  to  the  public,  for  the  fpace  of  17  years  ;  and  it  afforded 

He  was  diftinguiftied  for  his  knowledge  in  the  Greek  him  an  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  thofe  great  talents 

and  Latin  languages  ;  but  he  was  chiefly  remarkable  which  he  poffeffed.    Extenfively  acquainted  with  the 

for  his  poetical  genius:  and  his  eflays  of  this  kind,  fentiments  of  others  refpefting  the  economy  of  the 

which  were  publiftied  in  the  German  language,  were  human  body,   ftruck  with  the  diverfity  of  opinions' 

read  and  admired  throughout  the  whole  empire.  In  the  which  they  held,  and  fenfible  that  the  only  means  of 

16th  year  of  his  age  he  began  the  ftudy  of  medicine  inveftigating  truth  was  by  careful  and  candid  experi- 

at  Tubingen,  under  thofe  eminent  teachers  Duvernoy  ment,  he  undertook  the  arduous  tafl<  of  exploring  the 

and  Camerarius  ;  and  continued  there  for  the  fpace  of  phaenomena  of  human  nature  from  the  original  fource. 

two  years,  when  the  great  reputation  of  the  juftly  ce-  In  thefe  purfuits  he  was  no  lefs  induftrious  than  fuccefs- 

lebrated  Bocrhaave  drew  him  to  Leyden.  Nor  was  this  ful,  and  there  was  hardly  any  funftion  of  the  body  oa» 

diftinguiftied  teacher  the  only  man  from  whofe  fupe-  which  his  experiments  did  not  reflecl  either  a  new  or  a 

rior  abilities  he  had  there  an  opportunity  of  profit-  ftronger  light.    Nor  was  it  long  neceffary  for  hiqj,  in 


Haller. 
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Hsiticr.  t^ls  arduous  undertaking,  to  labour  alone.  The  ex-  tirely  to  hi's  own  houfe.  Even  this,  however,  could  Halleria 
"■"v—'  ample  of  the  preceptor  infplred  his  pupils  with  the  fpi-  not  put  a  period  to  his  utility  :  for,  with  indefatigable  Halky 
rit  of  induftrious  exertion.  Zinn,  Zimmerman,  Cal-  induftry,  he  continued  hia  favourite  employment  of  wri- 
dani,  and  many  others,  animated  by  a  generous  emu-  ting  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death  ;  which  hap- 
lation,  laboured  with  indefatigable  induftry  to  profe-  pened  in  the  70th  year  of  hia  age,  on  the  12th  of  De- 
£ecute  and  to  perfedt  the  difcoveries  of  their  great  ma-  cember  1777.  His  EUmenta  PhifiologU  and  Bibllotheca 
fter.  And  the  mutual  exertion  of  the  teacher  and  hia  Medicinx,  will  afford,  to  latcft  polterity,  undeniable 
ftudents,  not  only  tended  to  forward  the  progrcfs  of  proofs  of  his  indefatigable  indnftry,  penetrating  genius, 
medical  fcience,  but  placed  the  philofophy  of  the  and  folid  judgment.  But  he  was  not  lefs  diftinguifhed 
human  body  on  a  more  fure,  and  an  almoft  entirely  new,  as  a  philofopher  than  beloved  as  a  man;  and  he  was 
bafis.  But  the  labours  of  Dr  Haller,  during  his  refi-  not  more  eminent  for  his  improvement  in  every  depart- 
dence  at  Gottingen,  were  by  no  means  confined  to  any  ment  of  medical  fcience,  than  for  his  piety  to  God,  and 
one  department  of  fcience.    He  was  not  more  anxious    benevolence  to  all  mankind. 

to  be  an  improver  himfelf,  than  to  inftigate  others  to  HALLERIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fimilar  purfuits.  To  him,  the  Anatomical  Theatre,  fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
the  School  of  Midwifery,  the  Chirurgical  Society,  and  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen,  owe  40th  order,  Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  trifid  ;  the  co- 
their  origin.  Such  diftinguifhed  merit  could  not  fail  rolla  quadrifid ;  the  filaments  longer  than  the  corolla ; 
to  meet  with  a  fuitable  reward  from  the  fovereign  un-  the  berry  inferior  and  bilocular,  (the  fruit  not  yet  fully 
der  whofe  protection  he  then  taught.    The  king  of  defcribed.) 

Great  Britain  not  only  honoured  him  with  every  mark  HALLEY  (Dr  Edmund),  an  eminent  aftronomer, 
of  attention  which  he  himfelf  could  beftow,  but  pro-  was  the  only  fon  of  a  foap-boiler  in  London,  and  was 
cured  him  alfo  letters  of  nobility  from  the  emperor,  born  in  1656.  He  firft  applied  himfelf  to  the  Itudy  of 
On  the  death  of  Dillenius,  he  had  an  offer  of  the  pro-  the  languages  and  fcienccs,  but  at  length  gave  himfelf 
fefTorfhip  of  botany  at  Oxford  ;  the  Hates  of  Holland  up  wholly  to  that  of  aftronomy.  In  1676  he  went  to 
invited  him  to  the  chair  of  the  younger  Albinus  ;  the  the  ifland  of  St  Helena  to  complete  the  catalogue  of 
king  of  Pruffia  was  anxious  that  he  fhould  be  the  fuc-  fixed  ftars,  by  the  addition  of  thofe  who  lie  near  the 
cefTor  of  Maupertius  at  Berlin.  Marfhal  Keith  wrote  fouth  pole  ;  and  having  delineated  a  planifphere  in 
to  him  in  the  name  of  his  fovereign,  offering  him  the  which  he  laid  them  all  down  in  their  exaft  places,  he 
chancellorfliip  of  the  univerfity  of  Halle,  vacant  by  the  returned  to  England  in  1678.  In  the  year  1680  he 
death  of  the  celebrated  Wolff.  Count  Orlow  invited  took  what  is  called  the  grand  tour,  accompanied  by  his 
him  to  Ruffia,  in  the  name  of  his  miftrefs  the  emprefs,  friend  the  celebrated  Mr  Nelfon.  In  the  midway  be- 
offering  him  a  diftinguifhed  place  at  St  Peterfburgh.  t  ween  Calais  and  Paris,  Mr  Halley  had  a  fight  of  a  re- 
The  king  of  Sweden  conferred  on  him  an  unfolicited  markable  comet,  as  it  then  appeared  a  fecond  time  that 
honour,  by  raifing  him  to  the  rank  of  knighthood  of  year,  in  its  return  from  the  fun,  H^  had  the  Novem- 
the  order  of  the  polar  ftar  ;  and  the  emperor  of  Gcr-  ber  before  feen  it  in  its  defcent ;  and  now  haftened  to 
many  did  him  the  honour  of  a  ptrfonal  vifit ;  during  complete  his  obfcrvations  upon  it,  in  viewing  it  from 
which  he  thought  it  no  degradation  of  his  charafter  the  royal  obftrvatory  of  France.  His  defign  in  this 
to  pafs  fome  time  with  him  in  the  moft;  famihar  con-  part  of  his  tour  was,  to  fettle  a  friendly  correfpond- 
verfatlon.  ence  between  the  two  royal  aftronomers  of  Greenwich 

Thus  honoured  by  fovereigns,  revered  by  men  of  and  Paris  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  improve  himfelf 
literature,  and  eftecmed  by  all  Europe,  he  had  it  in  under  fo  great  a  mafier  as  Caflini.  From  thence  he 
his  power  to  have  held  the  higheft  rank  in  the  republic  went  to  Italy,  where  he  fpent  great  part  of  the  year 
of  letters.  Yet,  declining  all  the  tempting  offers  1681;  but  his  affairs  calling  him  home,  he  returned  to 
which  were  made  to  him,  he  continued  at  Gottingen,  England.  In  1683,  he.  ^uh\i?t\e6.hh  Theory  of  the  va- 
anxioufly  endeavouring  to  extend  the  rifing  fame  of  r  'latlon  of  the  magneitcal  compafs ;  in  which  he  fuppofes 
that  medical  fchool.  But  after  1  7  years  refidence  in  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  to  be  a  great  magnet,  with 
that  univerfity,  an  ill  ftate  of  health  rendering  him  lefs  four  magnetlcal  poles,  or  points  of  attraction  :  but  af- 
fit  for  the  duties  of  the  important  office  which  he  held,  terwards  thinking  that  this  theory  was  liable  to  great 
he  folicited  and  obtained  permiffion  from  the  regency  exceptions,  he  procured  an  application  to  be  m.ade  to 
of  Hanover  to  return  to  his  native  city  of  Bern.  His  king  William,  who  appointed  him  commander  of  the 
fellow- citizens,  who  might  at  firft  have  fixed  him  Paramour  Pink,  with  orders  to  feek  by  obfcrvations 
among  themfelves,  with  no  lefs  honour  than  advantage  the  difcovery  of  the  rule  of  variationf,  and  to  lay  down 
to  their  city,  were  now  as  fenfible  as  others  of  his  lu-  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  his  majefty's  fettlements 
perior  merit.  A  penfion  was  fettled  upon  him  for  life,  in  America. — He  fet  out  on  this  attempt  on  the  24th 
and  he  was  nominated  at  different  times  to  fill  the  moft  of  November  1C98  :  but  having  crbffed  the  line,  his 
ia.portant  ofiices  in  the  ftate.  Thefe  occupations,  how-  men  grew  fickly  ;  and  his  lieutenant  mutinying,  herc- 
ver,  did  not  dlmlBiih  his  ardour  for  ufeful  Improve-  turned  home  in  June  1699.  Having  got  the  lieutenant 
ments.  He  was  the  firft  prefident,  as  well  as  the  tried  and  cafhiered,  he  fet  fail  a  fecond  time  in  Sep- 
grcateft  promoter,  of  the  Oeconomical  Society  at  Bern;  tembt  r  following,  with  the  fame  fhip,  and  another  of 
and  he  may  be  confidered  as  the  father  and  founder  of  lefs  bulk,  of  which  he  had  alfo  the  command.  He  now 
the  Orphan  Hofpilal  of  that  city.  Declining  health,  traverfed  thf  vaft  Atlantic  ocean  from  one  hemifphere 
however,  reitrained  his  exertions  In  the  more  active  to  the  other,  as  far  aa  the  ice  would  permit  him  to 
fcenes  of  life,  and  for  tnany  years  he  was  confined  en-  go  ;  and  having  made  his  obfervatioas  at  St  Helena, 
N°  147  Brazil, 
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Brazil,  CapeVcrd,  Barbadoes,  the  Madeiras,  the  Ca- 
naries, the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  many  other  latitudes, 
\  arrived  in  September  1 700 ;  and  the  next  year  publifh- 
ed  a  general  chart,  (howing  at  one  view  the  variation 
of  the  compafs  in  all  thofe  places.  Captain  Halley,  as 
he  was  now  called,  had  been  at  home  little  more  than 
half  a  year,  when  he  was  fent  by  the  king,  to  obferve 
the  courfe  of  the  tides,  with  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  the  principal  head-lands  in  the  Britifli  channel; 
which  having  executed  with  his  ufual  expedition  and 
accuracy,  he  publiflied  a  large  map  of  the  Britifh  chan- 
nel. Soon  after,  the  emperor  of  Germany  refolving  to 
make  a  convenient  harbour  for  (hipping  in  the  Adria- 
tic, Captain  Halley  was  fent  by  queen  Anne  to  view 
the  two  ports  on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia.  He  embarked 
on  the  22d  of  November  1702  ;  palTcd  over  to  Hol- 
land ;  and  going  through  Germany  to  Vienna,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Iftria  :  but  the  Dutch  oppofing  the  defign, 
it  was  laid  afide  ;  yet  the  emperor  made  him  a  prefent 
of  a  rich  diamond-ring  from  his  finger,  and  honoured 
him  with  a  letter  of  recommendation,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  to  queen  Anne.  Prefently  after  his  return, 
he  was  fent  again  on  the  fame  bufinefs ;  when  pafiing 
through  Hanover,  he  fupped  with  king  George  1.  then 
eledloral  prince,  and  his  filler  the  queen  of  Pruflia.  On 
his  arrival  at  Vienna,  he  was  the  fame  evening  prefent- 
ed  to  the  emperor,  who  fent  his  chief  engineer  to  at- 
tend him  to  Iftria,  where  they  repaired  and  added  new 
fortifications  to  thofe  of  Trierte.  Mr  Halley  returned 
to  England  in  1 703  ;  and  the  fame  year  was  made  pro- 
ftffor  of  geometry  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  the 
room  of  Dr  Wallis,  and  had  the  degree  of  dodlor  of 
laws  conferred  on  him  by  that  univerfity.  He  is  faid 
to  have  loft  the  profeflbrfhip  of  aftronomy  in  that  city, 
becaufe  he  would  not  profefs  his  belief  of  the  Chriftian 
religion.  He  was  fcarcely  fettled  at  Oxford,  when  he 
began  to  tranflate  into  Latin  from  the  Arabic,  Apollo- 
tiius  de  JeBione  rat'ionis  ;  and  to  reftore  the  two  books 
De  JeBione  fpat'ti  of  the  fame  author,  which  are  loft,  from 
the  account  given  of  them  by  Pappius;  and  he  pubhfh- 
ed  the  whole  work  in  1706.  Afterwards  he  had  a  fhare 
in  preparing  for  the  prefs  ApoUonius's  Conies ;  and 
ventured  to  fupply  the  whole  eighth  book,  the  original 
of  which  is  alio  loft.  Pie  likewife  added  Serenus  on 
the  fedtion  of  the  cylinder  and  cone,  printed  from  the 
original  Greek,  with  a  Latin  tranflation,  and  publiih- 
ed  the  whole  in  folio.  In  1 7 1 3 ,  he  was  made  fecre- 
tary  of  the  Royal  Society;  in  1720,  he  was  appointed 
the  king's  aftronomer  at  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Green- 
wich, in  the  room  of  Mr  Flamftead  ;  and,  in  1729, 
was  chofen  as  a  foreign  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  He  died  at  Greenwich  in  1742. 
-His  principal  works  arc,  i.  Catalogus  Jiellarum  aujlra- 
Hum.  .  2.  Tabula  aftronomica.  3.  An  abridgment  of 
the  aftronomy  of  comets,  &c.  We  arc  alfo  indebted 
to  him  for  the  publication  of  feveral  of  the  works  of  the 
great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  had  a  particular  friendfhip 
for  him,  and  to  whom  he  frequently  communicated  his 
difcoveries. 

Halley^s  ^adrant.    See  Quadrant. 

HALLIARDS,  the  ropes  or  tackles  ufually  em- 
ployed to  hoift  or  lower  any  fail  upon  its  refpedtive 
tnaft  or  ftay.  SccJears. 

HALMOTE,  or  Halimote,  is  the  fame  with 
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what  we  now  call  a  court-baron,  the  word  Implying  a  Halmftwit 
meeting  of  the  tenants  of  the  fame  hall  or  manor.  The  ^  j Jfi^^ 

name  is  ftill  retained  at  Lufton,  and  other  places  in  

Herefordlhire.    See  Mote.  ^ 
HALMSTFADT.    See  Helmstadt. 
HALO,  or  Corona,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  colour- 
ed circle  appearing  round  the  body  of  the  fun,  moon, 
or  any  of  the  large  ftars.    See  Corona. 

HALORAGUS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  tetra- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  elafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  quadrifid  above;  there  are  four  petals  ;  a 
dry  plum,  and  a  quadrilocular  nut. 

HALSTE  A.D,  a  town  of  Efl'ex  in  England,  feated 
on  the  river  Coin,  45  miles  from  London.  It  has  an  old 
church,  the  fteeple  of  which  was  once  burnt  down  by 
lightning,  but  rebuilt  at  the  expence  of  an  individual, 
(Robert  Fillie,  Efq;).  The  town  confifts  of  about 
600  pretty  good  houfea,  and  is  fituated  on  a  rifing 
ground,  but  the  ftreets  are  not  paved.  The  inhabitants 
are  about  4000  in  number.  Here  is  a  good  manufac- 
tory of  fays,  bays,  callimancoes,  &c.  alfo  a  good 
free  fchool  for  40  boys,  and  a  very  antique  Bridewell. 
Its  market  on  Friday  is  noted  for  corn. 

HALT,  in  war,  a  paufe  or  ftop  in  the  march  of  a 
military  body. — Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin 
halitus,  *'  breath  ;"  it  being  a  frequent  occafion  of  halt- 
ing to  take  breath :  others  from  alto,  becaufe  in  halt- 
ing they  raifed  their  pikes  on  end,  &c. 

HALTER,  in  the  manege,  a  head-ftall  for  a  horfe,  . 
of  Hungary  leather,  mounted  with  one,  and  fometimes 
two  ftraps,  with  a  fecond  throat-band,  if  the  horfe  is 
apt  to  unhalter  himfelf. 

Halter  Cajl,  is  an  excoriation  of  the  paftern,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  halter's  being  entangled  about  the  foot, 
upon  the  horfe's  endeavouring  to  rub  his  neck  with  his 
hinder  feet.  For  the  cure  of  this,  anoint  the  place, 
morning  and  evening,  with  equal  quantities  of  linfeed 
oil  and  brandy,  well  mixed. 

HALTERIST^,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  players 
at  difcus ;  denominated  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  dif- 
cus  called  by  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Latins  hal- 

ter.   See  Discus. 

Some  take  the  difcus  to  have  been  a  leaden  weight 
or  ball  which  the  vaulters  bore  in  their  hands,  to  fe- 
cure  and  keep  themfelves  the  more  fteady  in  their  leap- 
ing. Others  will  have  the  halter  to  be  a  lump  or  mafs 
of  lead  or  ftone,  with  an  hole  or  handle  fixed  to  it,  by 
which  it  might  be  carried ;  and  that  the  halterifts  were 
thofe  who  exercifed  themfelves  in  removing  thefe  maffes 
from  place  to  place. 

Hier.  MercuriaHs,  in  his  treatKe  De  arte  gymna^icat 
1.  ii.  c.  12.  diftinguifties  two  kinds  of  halteriftae ;  for 
though  there  was  but  one  halter,  there  were  two  ways 
of  applying  it.  The  one  was  to  throw  or  pitch  it  in  a 
certain  manner;  the  other  only  to  hold  it  out  at  arm's- 
end,  and  in  this  pofture  to  give  themfelves  divers  mo- 
tions, fwinging  the  hand  backwards  and  forwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  engraven  figures  thereof  given  us  by 
MercuriaHs. — The  halter  was  of  a  cylindrical  figure, 
fmaller  in  the  middle,  where  it  was  held,  by  one  dia- 
meter, than  at  the  two  ends.  It  was  above  a  foot  long, 
and  there  was  one  for  each  hand  :  it  was  either  of  iron, 
ftone,  or  lead. 

Gakn,  De  tuend.  valetud.  Hb.  i.  v.  &  vi.  fpeaks  of 
M  m  this 
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Halton   ttiis  exerclfc,  and  (hows  of  what  ufe  it  is  in  purging  the 
"       body  of  peccant  humours  ;  making  it  equivalent  both  to 
purgation  and  phlebotomy. 

HALTON,  or  Haulton,  i.e.  High  Town,  a 
town  of  Chefliire,  i  &6  miles  from  London.  It  ftands 
on  a  hill,  where  a  caftle  was  built  anno  107 1,-  and  is  a 
member  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaller  ;  which  maintains  a 
large  jurifdidlipn  in  the  county  round  it,  by  the  name 
Halton- Fee,  or  the  honour  of  Halton,  having  a  court 
of  record,  prifon,  &c.  within  themfelves.  About  Mi- 
chaelmas every  year,  the  king's  officers  of  the  duchy 
keep  a  law-day  at  the  caftle,  which  ftill  remains  a  ftaie- 
ly  building  ;  once  a  fortnight  a  court  is  kept  here,  to 
determine  all  matters  within  their  jurifdiiflion  ;  but  fe- 
lons and  thieves  are  carried  to  the  feffions  at  CheRer,  to 
receive  their  fentence.  By  the  late  inland  navigation, 
it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee, 
Kibble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber, 
Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including  its 
windings,  extends  above  500  milts,  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancafter,  Weftmore- 
land,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Wor- 
cefter,  &c. 

HALTWHISTLE,  a  town  of  Northumberland  in 
England,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  2.0.  N.  Lat.  55.  o. 
It  is  pretty  well  built,  and  affords  good  entertainment 
for  travellers. 

HALYMOTE,  properly  fignifiea  an  holy  or  eccle- 
jfiaftical  court.    See  Hal  mote. 

There  is  a  court  held  in  London  by  this  name  before 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  fheriffs,  for  regulating  the  bakers. 
It  was  anciently  held  on  Sunday  next  before  St  Tho- 
mas's day,  and  for  this  reafoa  called  the  Halymote,  or 
Holy  court. 

HALYS,  (anc.  geog.)  the  nobleft  river  of  the 
Hither  Alia,  through  which  it  had  a  long  courfe,  was 
the  boundary  of  Croefus's  kingdom  to  the  eaft.  Run- 
ning down  from  the  foot  of  mount  Taurus,  through 
€ataonia  and  Cappadocia,  it  divided  almoft  the  whole 
of  the  Lower  Afia,  from  the  fea  of  Cyprus  down  to 
the  Euxlne,  according  to  Herodotus ;  who  feems  to 
extend  its  courfe  too  far.  According  to  Strabo,  him- 
fclf  a  Cappadocian,  it  had  its  fprings  in  the  Great  Cap- 
padocia. It  feparated  Paphlagonia  from  Cappadocia  ; 
and  received  its  name  aa-o  tou  aAo?,  from  fait,  becaufe 
its  waters  were  of  a  fait  and  bitter  tafte,  fromfiie  nature 
of  the  foil  over  which  they  flowed.  It  is  fammis  for  the 
defeat  of  Creefus  king  of  Lydia,  who  waslnifled  by 
the  ambiguous  word  of  this  oracle  : 

Xpoitro?  aXu»  S>ciSa(  fnyahw  af^Viv  Sia\vctu 

If  Croefus  paffes  over  the  Halys  he  fliall  deftroy.a.great  em. 
pire. 

T-hat  empire  was  his  own.  See  CaoEsua  and  LvniyA. 

HALYWERCFOLK,  in  old  writers,  were  per- 
fons  wha  enjoyed  land,  by  the  pious  fervice  of  repair- 
Hig  fome  church,  or  defending  a  fepulchre. 

This  word  alfo  fignified  fuch  perfons  in  the  diocefe 
of  Durham,  as  held  their  lands  to  defend  the  corps  of 
St  Cuthbqjt,  and  who  from  thence  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  not  being  forced  to  go  out  of  the  biftiopric. 

HAM,  or  C»AM  (anc,  geog.),  the  country  of  the 
Zuzims  (Gen.  xiv.  5.),  the  fituation  whereof  is  not 
Icnown. 

JiAM,  the  yo^Jgefl  fon  of  Noaii.    He  was  the  fa- 


ther of  Cnfh,  Mizralm,  Phut,  and  Canaan  ;  each^  Ham 
whereof  had  the  feveral  countries  peopled  by  them.  If 
With  refpea  to  Ham,  it  is  believed  that  he  had  all  ^^^^5, 
Africa  for  his  inheritance,  and  that  he  peopled  it  with 
bis  children.    As  for  himfelf,  it  is  thought  by  fome 
that  he  dwelt  in  Egypt  ;  but  M.  Bafnage  is  rather  of 
opinion,  that  neither  Ham  nor  Mizraim  ever  were  in 
Egypt,  but  that  their  polterity  fettled  in  this  country,, 
and  called  it  by  the  name  of  their  anceftors.    And  as. 
to  Ham's  being  worfhipped  as  a  god,  and  called  Jupi- 
ter Hamnion,  he  thinks  people  may  have  been  led  into 
this  midake  by  the  fimilitude  of  names ;  and  that  Ju- 
piter Hammon  was  the  fun,  to  which  divine  honours 
have  been  paid  at  all  times  in  Egypt.    However  that 
may  be,  Africa  is  called  the  land  of  Ham,  in  feveral. 
places  of  the  pfalms,  (Pfal.  Ixxvii.  51.  civ.  23.  cv.  22.). 
In  Plutarch,  Egypt  is  called  Chemia  ;  and  there  are 
fome  footlleps  of  the  name  of  Ham  or  Cham  obferved, 
in  Pfochemm-is,  Pfitta-chemnvis,  which  are  cantons  of 
Egypt. 

Ham.,  a  Saxon  word  ufed  for  *•  a  place  of  dwell- 
ing ;"  a  yillage  or  town :  hence  the  termination  of. 
fome  of  our  tovens,  Nottingham,  Bucklnghcm,  &c.  Al- 
fo a  home  clofe,  or  little  narrow  meadow:,  is  called  ai 
ham. 

Ham,  is  alfo  a  part  of  the  leg  of  an  animal;  being, 
the  inner  or  hind  part  of  the  knee,  or  the  ply  or  angle, 
in  which  the  leg  and  thigh,  when  bent,  incline  to  each 
other. 

Ham,  in  commerce,  &c.  is  ufed  for  a  leg  or  thigh- 
of  pork,  dried,  feafoned,  and  prepared,  to  make  it  keep,, 
and  to  give  it  a  briflc  agreeable  flavour. 

Weftphalia  hams,  fo  much  in  vogue,  are  prepared: 
by  faking  them  with  faltpetre,  preiTing  them  in 
prefs  eight  or  ten  days,  then  fteeping  them  in  junW 
per- water,  and  drying  them  by  the  fmoke  of  juniper- 
wood. 

A  ham  may  be  falted  ia  Imitation  of  thofe  of  Weft'- 
phalia,  by  fprinkling  a  ham  of  young  pork,  with  fait 
for  one  day,  in  order  to  fetch  out  the  blood  ;  then' 
wiping  it  dry,  and  rubbing  it  with  a  mixture  of  a  pound 
of  brown  fugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  faltpetre,  half 
a  pint  of  bay  fait,  and  three  pints  of  common  falts. 
well  ftirred  together  in  an  iron  pan  over  the  fire  till 
they  are  moderately  hot  :  let  it  lie  three  weeks  in  this- 
falting,  and  be  frequently  turned,  and  then  dry  it  in  a. 
chimney. 

Ham,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia, capital  of  the  couaty  of  Mark,  and  fiibjeft  toc 
the  king  of  Pruflia.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lippe,  otv 
the  frontiers  of  Munfter.  The  adjacent  country  abound* 
in  corn,  ,  hemp,  and  fjax  ;  and  the  inhabitants  get  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  travellers.  It  was  formerly  a 
Hanfe-town,  but  is  now  reduced.  E.  Long.  7.  53^ 
N.  Lat.  5 1.  42. 

Ham,  a  town  of  Picardy,  in  France,  feated  on  the 
river  Somme,  among  marfhes.  It  has  three  parifhes, 
and  there  is  here  a  round  tower  whofe  walls  are  36 
feet  thick.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1557^ 
but  reftored  by  treaty.  E.  Long,  3.  9.  N..  Lat.  49.  45. 

HAMADAN.    See  Amadaj^. 

HAMADRYADES  (formed  of  together,  and- 
Sfva-i  dryad,  of  oak),  in  antiquity,  certain  fabulous 
deities  reyered  among  the  ancient  heathens,  and  be- 
lieved to  prelide  over  woods  and  forefts,  and  to  be 
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clofed  urtder  the  bark  of  oaks.  The  hamadryadcs 
were  fuppofed  to  live  and  die  with  the  trees  they  were 
attached  to ;  as  is  obferved  by  Servius  on  Virgil, 
Eclog.  X.  ver;  6-2.  after  Mnefimachus,  the  fcholiall  of 
Apollonius,  &c.  who  mentions  other  traditions  rela- 
ting thereto. 

The  poets>  however^  frequently  confound  the  Ha- 
madryads with  the  Naiads,  Nap«ae,  and  niraLnympha 
in  general  J  witnefs  Catullus,  Carm.  Ixviii.  ver.  23. 
'Ovid,  Faft.  iv.  229.  Met.  i.  ver.  695.  xiv.  ver.  628. 
•  Propertiiis,  Eleg.  xx.  32.  Virg.  Eel.  x.  ver.  64.  Ceorg. 
iv.  ver.  382,  383.  Feftus  calls  ihcm  ^et'qtietu/anay  as 
being  iffued  or  fprung  from  oaks.  An  ancient  poet, 
•Pherenicus,  in  Athensus,  lib.  iii.  calls  the  vine,  fig- 
tree,  and  other  fruit-trees,  hamadryaclesy  from  the  name 
'of  their  mother  the  oak. 

This  common  id?a  among  the  ancients,  of  nymphs 
■  or  intelleftual  beings  annexed  to  trees,  will  account  for 
their  worfhipping  of  trees  ;  as  we  find  they  did,  not 
only  from  their  po'ets  but  their  hiftorians.  Livy  fpeaks 
of  an  ambafTador's  addreffing  himfelf  to  an  old  oak,  as 
-to  an  intelligent  per fon  and  a  divinity.  Lib.  iii.  §  25. 

HAMAH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  in  Syria,  fi- 
■tuated  in  E.  Long.  36.  15.  N.  Lat.  35.  15.  By  feme 
travellers  it  is  corruptly  called  ylmarl  and  Amant.  Some 
-miftake  it  for  the  ancient  Apamea  ;  but  this  is  now 
'called  Afamiyah^  and  is  fituated  a  day's  journey  from 
•Hamah.  Hamah  is  fuuated  among  hills,  and  has  a 
■caftle  feated  on  a  hill.  It  has  all  along  been  a  con- 
fiderable  place,  and  in  the  1.3th  century  had  princes 
-of  its  own.  It  is  very  large,  and  being  feated  on  the 
afcent  of  a  hill,  the  houfes  rife  above  one  another,  and 
make  a  fine  appearance.  It  is  however,  Hke  moft 
other  towns  under  the  Turkifh  government,  going  to 
decay.  Many  of  the  houfes  are  half  ruined  ;  but 
thofe  which  are  ftill  Handing,  as  well  as  the  mofques 
and  caftle,  have  their  walls  built  of  black  and  white 
ftones,  difpofed  in  fuch  manner  as  to  form  various  fi- 
gures. The  river  Affi,  the  ancient  Orontes,  runs  by 
the  fide  of  the  caftle,  and  fills  the  ditches  round  it, 
which  are  cut  very  deep  into  the  rock.  This  river, 
leaving  the  caftle,  pafles  through  the  town  from  fouth 
to  north,  and  has  a  bridge  over  it,  though  it  is  pretty 
broad.  In  its  courfe  through  the  town  it  turns  18 
preat  wheels,  called  by  the  natives  falii^  which  ralfe 
great  quantities  of  water  to  a  confideiable  height,  and 
throw  it  into  canals  fupported  by  arches,  by  which 
means  it  is  conveyed  into  the  gardens  and  fountains. 
There  are  fome  pretty  good  bazars  or  market-places 
in  Hamah,  where  there  is  a  trade  for  linen,  which  is 
manufaftured  there,  and  lent  to  Tripoli  to  be  export- 
ed into  Europe. 

HAMAMELIS,- WITCH  hazel:  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  involucrum  is 
triphyllous,  the  proper  calyx  tetraphyllous  ;  there  are 
four  petals  ;  the  nut  horned  and  bilocular.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Virginia.  It  hath  a 
fhrubby  or  woody  ftem,  branching  three  or  four  feet 
high;  oval,  indented,  alternate  leaves,  refembling  thofe 
-  of  common  hazel  ;  and  flowers  growing  in  clufters 
from  the  joints  of  the  young  branches,  but  not  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  this  country v — The  plant  is  hardy, 
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ahd  is  aidmitted  as  a  variety  in  our  gardens ;  but  its  Hamaru 
flowers  are  more  remarkable  for  their  appearing  in  11 
November  and  December,  when  the  leaves  are  fallen,  Hambdeo. 
than  for  their  beauty. — It  may  be  propagated  either  ' 
by  f'^eds  or  layers. 

HAMAM  Leef,  a  town  12  miles  eaft  from  Tu- 
liis,  noted  for  its  hot  baths,  which  are  much  reforted 
to  by  the  Tunifeans,  and  are  efficacious  in  rheumatifm 
and  many  other  complaints.  Here  the  Bey  has  a  very 
fine  bath,  which  he  frequently  permits  the  confuls  and 
other  perfons  ofdiftindlion  to  ufe. 

HAMATH,  a  city  of  Syria,  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  fame  name,  lying  upon  the  Orontes.  *'  The  enter- 
ing into  Hamath,"  which  is  frequently  fpoken  of  in 
fcripture,  (Jofh.  xiii.  5.  Judges  iii.  3.  2  Kings  xiv.  25. 
and  2  Chr.  vii.  8.)  is  the  narrow  pafs  leading  from 
the  land  of  Canaan  through  the  valley  which  lies  be- 
tween Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  This  entrance  into 
Hamath  is  fet  down  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  in  oppofition  to  the  fouthern  limits, 
the  Nile  or  river  of  Egypt.  Jofephus,  and  St  Jerom  af- 
ter him,  believed  Hamath  to  beEpiphania.  ButTheo- 
doret  and  many  other  good  geographers  maintain  it 
to  be  Emefa  in  Syria.  Jofhua  (xix.  35.)  afligns  the 
city  of  Hamath  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  Toi  king  of 
Hamath  cultivated  a  good  underftSnding  with  David, 
(  2  Sam.  viii.  9.)  This  city  was  taken  by  the  kings  of 
Judah,  and  retaken  from  the  Syrians  by  Jeroboam  the 
fecond,  (2  Kings  xiv.  28.)  The  kings  of  Afiyria  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  it  upon  the  declenfion  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ifrael,  and  tranfplanted  the  inhabitants  of  Ha- 
math into  Samaria,  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.  and  xviii.  34. 
&c.) 

HAMAXOBII,  Hamaxobians,  in  the  ancient 
geography,  a  people  who  had  no  houfes,  but  lived  in 
carriages.  The  word  is  formed  from  ^i^y-^-^  a  carriage 
or  char'iott  and  Z^'®'  life. 

The  Hamaxobiiy  called  alfo  Hamaxoblta,  were  an  an- 
cient people  of  Sarmatia  Europjea,  inhabiting  the  fou- 
thern part  of  Mufcovy,  who  inftead  of  houfes  hai.  a 
fort  of  tents  made  of  leather,  and  fixed  on  carriages  to 
be  ready  for  ftilfting  and  travel, 

H  AMBDEN  (John),  a  celebrated  patriot,  defcend- 
ed  of  the  ancient  family  of  Hambden  in  Buckingham- 
fliire,  was  born  in  1594.  From  the  univerfity  he  went 
to  the  inns  of  court,  where  he  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  He  was  chofen  to 
ferve  in  the  parliament  which  began  at  Weftminfter 
February  5.  1626;  and  ferved  in  all  the  fucceeding 
parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  1636  he 
became  univerfally  known,  by  his  refufal  to  pay  (hip- 
money,  as  being  an  illegal  tax  ;  upon  which  he  was 
profecuted,  and  his  carriage  throughout  this  tranfaftion 
gained  him  a  great  character.  When  the  long  parlia- 
ment began,  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  fixed  on  him  as 
their  pakr  patr'ne.  On  January  3.  1642,  the  king 
ordered  articles  of  high  treafon  and  other  mifdemea- 
nours  to  be  prepared  againft  Lord  Kimbolton,  Mr 
Hambden,  and  four  other  members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  and  went  to  that  houfe  to  feize  them  :  but 
they  were  then  retired.  Mr  Hambden  afterwards 
made  a  fpeech  in  the  houfe  tq  *lear  himfelf  of  the 
charge  laid  againft  him.  In  the  beginning  of  the  wars 
he  commanded  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  did  good  fer- 
M  m  2  vice 
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Hamburg,  ^ice  to  the  parHament  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill.  He 
'-^     *       receiTed  a  mortal  wound  In  an  engagement  with  Prince 
Rupert,  in  Chalgrave-field  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  died  in 
1643.  faid  to  have  had  the  art  of  Socrates  to  a 

great  degree,  of  interrogating,  and  under  the  notion 
of  doubts,  infinuatlng  objeftions,  fo  that  he  infufed 
his  own  opinions  into  thofe  from  whom  he  pretended 
to  karn  and  receive  them.  He  was,Tay  his  panegy rifts, 
a  very  wife  m^n  and  of  great  parts;  and  polTeffed  of 
the  moft  abfolute  fpirit  of  popularity  to  govern  the 
people,  that  ever  was  in  any  country  :  He  was  mafter 
over  all  his  appetites  and  paflions,  and  had  thereby  a 
very  great  afcendant  over  other  mens  :  He  was  of  an 
induilry  and  vigilance  never  to  be  tired  out,  of  parts 
not  to  be  impofed  upon  by  the  moft  fubtile,  and  of 
courage  equal  to  his  be  ft  parts. 

HAMBURG,  an  imperial  city  of  Germany,  feated 
in  E.  Long.  9.  40.  N.  Lat.  54.  o.    Its  name  is  deri- 
ved from  the  old  German  word  I/a?nme,  fignifying  a 
wood,  and  Burg,  a  caftle;  and  ftands  on  the  north-fide 
of  the  river  Elbe.    This  river  is  not  lefs  than  four 
miles  broad  oppofite  the  city.    It  forms  two  fpacious 
harbours,  and  likewife  runs  through  moft  part  of  it 
in  canals.    It  flows  above  Hamburg  many  miles;  but 
when  the  tide  is  accompanied  with  north-weft  winds, 
a  great  deal  of  damage  is  done  by  the  inundations  oc- 
cafioned  thereby.    There  are  a  great  many  bridges 
over  the  canals,  which  are  moftly  on  a  level  with  the 
ftreets,  and  fome  of  them  have  houfes  on  both  fides. 
In  the  year  833,  Ludovicus  Pius  erefted  Hamburg 
firft  into  a  bifhopric,  and  afterwards  into  an  archbi- 
fcopric  ;  and  Adolphus  III.  duke  of  Saxony,  among 
many  other  great  privileges,  granted  it  the  right  of 
fishing  in  the  Elbe,  eight  miles  above  and  below  the 
city.    The  kings  of  Denmark,  fince  they  have  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  counts  of  Holftein,  have  continually 
claimed  the  fovereignty  of  this  place,  and  often  com- 
pelled the  citizens  to  pay  large  fums  to  purchafe  the 
confirmation  of  their  liberties.    Nay,  it  has  more  than 
©uce  paid  homage  to  the  king  of  Denmark ;  who,  not- 
withftanding,  keeps  a  minifter  here  with  credentials, 
which  is  a  fort  of  acknowledgment  of  its  independency 
and  fovereignty.    Though  Hamburg  has  been  con- 
ftantly  fummoned  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  ever  fince 
the  year  1618,  when  It  was  declared  a  free  imperial 
city  by  a  decree  of  the  anlic  council;  yet  it  waves 
this  privilege,  in  order  to  keep  fair  with  Denmark. 
By  their  fituation  among  a  number  of  poor  princes,  the 
Hamburghers  are  continually  expofed  to  their  rapa- 
cloufnefs,  tfpecially  that  of  the  Danes,  who  have  ex- 
torted vaft  fums  from  them.    The  city  is  very  popu- 
lous in  proportion  to  its  bulk  ;  for  though  one  may 
walk  with  eafc  round  the  ramparts  in  two  hours,  yet 
it  contains,  exclufive  of  Jews,  at  leaft  100,000  inhabi- 
tants.   Here  are  a  great  many  charitable  foundations, 
the  regulations  of  which  are  greatly  admired  by  fo- 
reigners.  All  perfons  found  begging'in  the  ftreets  are 
committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction  to  hard  labour, 
fiich  as  the  rafping  of  Brazil  and  other  kinds  of  wood. 
There  is  an  hofpital  into  which  unmarried  women 
snay  be  admitted  for  a  fmall  fum,  and  comfortably 
maintained  during  the  refidue  of  their  lives.  The 
number  of  hofpitals  in  this  place  is  greater  in  propor- 
*ipn,  to  its  bignefs  than  in  any  other  Proteftaot  city 
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in  Europe.    The  revenue  of  the  orphan-heufe  alone  Hambtrrg.; 
is  faid  to  amount  to  between  50  and  60,000  1.  There  '~~y— 
is  a  large  fumptuous  hofpital  for  receiving  poor  tra- 
vellers that  fall  fick.    In  one  of  their  work-houfes  or 
houfes  of  correftion,  thofe  who  have  not  performed 
their  taflc  are  hoifted  up  in  a  baflcet  over  the  table  in 
the  common-hall  while  the  reft  are  at  dinner,  that 
they  may  be  tantalized  with  the  fight  and  fmell  of 
what  they  cannot  tafte.    The  eftabllfhed  religion  of 
Hamburg  is  Lutheranifm  ;  as  for  the  Calvlnifts  and 
the  Roman-catholics,  they  go  to  the  ambafladors  cha- 
pels to  celebrate  their  divine  fervice  and  worfhip. 
They  have  here  what  they  call  a  private  confeffiont 
previous  to  the  holy  communion,  which  differs  in  no- 
thing from  that  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
abfolution  is  the  fame,  only  the  pooreft  of  the  people 
here  are  forced  to  give  a  fee  to  the  priefts  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions.  Their  churches,  which  are  ancient  large  fabrics, 
are  open  thoroughfares,  and  in  fome  of  them  there  are 
bookfelkrs  fliops.    The  pulpit  of  St  Catherine's  is  of 
marble,  curioully  carved  and  adorned  with  figures  and 
other  ornaments  of  gold;  and  its  organ,  reckoned  one 
of  the  beft  in  Europe,  has  6000  pipes.   The  cathedral 
is  very  ancient,  and  its  tower  leans  as  if  juft  going  to 
fall ;  yet,  on  account  of  the  fingularity  and  beauty  of 
its  architefture,  the  danger  attending  it  has  been  hi- 
therto overlooked.    There  is  ftlU  a  dean  and  chapter 
belonging  to  this  church,  though  fecularized;  from 
whofe  court  there  lies  no  appeal,  but  to  the  imperial 
chamber  at  Wetzlar.    The  chapter  confifts  of  a  pro-  . 
vott,  dean,  13  canons,  eight  minor  canons,  and  30  vi- 
carii  immttnes,  be  fides  others  who  are  under  the  jurif- 
dldrion  of  the  city.    The  cathedral,  with  the  chapter^ 
and  a  number  of  houfes  belonging  to  them,  are  under 
the  immediate  protedllon  of  his  Britannic  nTajefty  as 
duke  of  Bremen,  who  difpofes  of  the  prebends  that  fall 
in  fix  months  of  the  year,  not  fucceflively,  but  alter- 
nately with  the  chapter.    Hamburg  is  almoft  of  a 
circular  form,  and  fix  miles  in  compafs.    It  has  fix 
gates,  and  three  entrances  by  water,  viz.  two  from 
the  Elbe  and  one  from  the  Alfter,  being  divided  into 
the  old  and  new,  which  are  ftrongly  fortified  with 
moats,  ramparts,  baftions,  and  out  works.    The  ram- 
parts are  very  lofty,  and  planted  with  trees ;  and  of 
fuch  a  breadth,  that  feveral  carriages  may  go  a  breaft. 
In  the  New  town,  towards  Altena,  are  feveral  ftreets 
of  mean  houfes  inhabited  by  Jews.  Through  that  en- 
trance from  the  Elbe,  called  the  lower  Baum,  pafs  all 
fliips  going  to  or  coming  from  fea.    Every  moroirvg,, 
at  the  opening  of  It,  is  feen  a  multitude  of  boats  and. 
fmall  barks,  whofe  cargoes  confift  of  milk,  fiuits,  and 
all  kinds  of  provifions,  rufiTiing  in  at  the  fame  time. 
There  are  fome  fine  chimes  here,  efpecially  thofe  of 
St  Nicholas,  which  play  every  morning  early,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  all  feftivals  and  fo- 
lemnitles.    The  other  public  ftruaures  in  this  city, 
befides  the  churches,  make  no  great  appearance:  how- 
ev£r,  the  yard,  arfenal,  and  two  armories,  are  well, 
worth  feeing.    There  are  feveral  convents  or  cloifters 
ftiU  remainmg ;  which  having  been  fecularized,  are 
now  pofl'cffed  by  the  Lutherans.    One  of  them  holds 
its  lands  by  this  tenure,  "  That  they  offer  a  glafs  of 
wine  to  every  malefador  who  is  carried  by  it  for  exe- 
cution."   There  is  a  fine  exchange,  though  inferio!: 
3.  to. 
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Hamburg,  to  that  of  London.  It  is  the  cuftom  «f  Hamburg, 
'  y "  that  a  citizen,  when  he  dies,  muft  leave  the  tenth  of 
his  eftate  to  the  city  ;  and  foreigners,  not  naturalized, 
muft  pay  a  certain  fum  annually  for  liberty  to  trade. 
The  common  carts  here  are  only  a  long  pulley  laid 
upon  an  axle-tree  between  two  wheels,  and  drawn  not 
by  horfes,  but  by  men,  of  whom  a  dozen  or  more 
are  fometimes  hnked  to  thefe  machines,  with  flings 
acrofs  their  (boulders.  Such  of  the  fenators,  principal 
elders,  divines,  regular  phyficians,  and  graduates  in 
law,  as  affift  at  funerals,  have  a  fee.  The/hangman's 
houfe  is  the  common  prifon  for  all  malefadtors  ;  on 
whom  fentence  is  always  paffed  on  Friday,  and  on 
Monday  they  are  executed.  As,  by  their  laws,  no 
criminal  is  puniflrable  unlefs  he  plead  guilty,  they  have 
five  different  kinds  of  torture  to  extort  fuch  confeflion. 
The  government  of  this  city  is  lodged  in  the  fenate 
and  three  colleges  of  burghers.  The  former  is  vefted 
with  almoft  every  a£l  of  fovereignty,  except  that  of 
laying  taxes  and  managing  the  finances,  which  are  the 
prerogatives  of  the  latter.  The  magiftracy  is  com- 
pofed  of  four  burgomafters,  four  fyndics,  and  24  alder- 
men, of  whom  fome  are  lawyers  and  fome  merchants. 
Any  perfon  elefted  into  the  magiilracy,  and  declining 
the  office,  muft  depart  the  place.  No  burgher  is  ad- 
mitted into  any  of  the  colleges,  unlefs  he  dwells  in  a 
houfe  of  his  own  within  the  city,  and  is  poffefTed  of 
1000  rixdollars  in  fpecie,  over  and  above  the  fum  for 
which  the  houfe  may  be  mortgaged  ;  or  2000  in  move- 
able goods,  withiuithe  jurifdiAion  of  the  fame.  For 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  here  are  feveral  inferior 
courts,  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Obergericht, 
or  high  court,  and  from  that  to  the  aulic  council  and 
other  imperial  colleges.  For  naval  caufes  here  is  a 
court  of  admiralty,  which,  jointly  with  the  city-trea- 
■fury,  is  alfo  charged  with  the  care  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Elbe,  from  the  city  to  the  river's  mouth.  In 
confequence  of  this,  100  large  buoys,  fome  white, 
others  black,  are  kept  conftantly  floating  in  the  river 
in  fummer  :  but  in  winter,  inftead  of  fome  of  them, 
there  are  machines,  like  thofe  called  ice  beacons,  to  point 
out  the  fhoals  and  flats.  Subordinate  to  the  admiralty 
is  a  company  of  pilots  ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe 
-is,  or  atleaft  ought  to  be,  a  veffel  always  riding,  with 
■pilots  ready  to  put  on  board  the  fhips.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  river  alfo  is  a  good  harbour,  called  Cuxhaven, 
^belonging  to  Hamburg;  a  light- houfe  ;  and  feveral 
beacons,  fome  of  them  very  large.  For  defraying  the 
»  -expence  of  thefe,  certain  tolls  and  duties  were  formerly 
granted  by  the  emperors  to  the  city.  Befides  the 
Elbe,  there  is  a  canal  by  -which  a  communication  is 
opened  with  the  Trave,  and  thereby  with  Lubeck  and 
the  Baltic,  without  the  hazard,  trouble,  and  expence, 
of  going  about  by  the  Sound.  The  trade  of  Hamburg 
is  exceeding  great,  in  exporting  all  the  commodities 
and  manufaftures  of  the  feveral  cities  and  ftates  of 
Germany,  and  fupplying  them  with  whatever  they 
want  from  abroad.  Its  exports  confift  of  linens  of  fe- 
deral forts  and  countries;  as  lawns,  diapers,  Ofnaburgs, 
dowlas,  &c.  linen-yarn,  tin-plates,  iron,  brafs,  and 
Aeel-wire,  clap-board,  pipe-ftaves,  wainfcot-boards, 
eak-plank,  and  timber,  kid-fkins,  corn,  beer  in  great 
1|uantities,with  flax, honey,  wax,  anifeed,  linfeed,  drugs, 
wine,  tobacco,  and  metals.  Its  principal  imports  are 
^  woollen  «ianufa6lur€8  aad  other  goods  of  Great 
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Britain,  to  the  amount  of  feveral  hundred  thoufand'Hkmburgi,". 
pounds  a  year:  they  have  alfo  a  great  trade  with  Spain,  -"^ 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  which  is  carried  on  moftly  in 
Englifh  bottoms,  on  account  of  their  Mediterranean 
pafTes.  Their  whale- fifliery  is  alfo  very  confiderable» 
50  or  60  fnips  being  generally  fent  out  every  year  in 
this  trade.  Add  to  thefe  a  variety  of  manufactures, 
which  arc  performed  here  with  great  fuccefs;  the  chief 
of,  which  are,  fugar- baking,  calico-printing,  the  wea- 
ving of  damaflcs,  brocades,  velvets,  and  other  rich  filks. 
The  inland  trade  of  Hamburgh  is  fuperior  to  that  of 
any  in  Europe,  unlefs  perhaps  we  fhould  except  that 
of  Amfterdam  and  London.  There  is  a  paper  publifh- 
ed  here  at  ftated  times  called  the  Prc'ifcourant,  fpecify-. 
ing  the  courfe  of  exchange,  with  the  price  which  every 
commodity  and  merchandife  bore  laft  upon  the  ex- 
change. There  is  alfo  a  board  of  trade,  ereAed  on 
purpofe  for  the  advancing  every  projedl  for  the  im- 
provement of  commerce.  Another  great  advantage  to- 
the  merchants  is,  the  bank  eftabliftied  in  1619,  which 
has  a  flouriflu'ng  credit.  To  fupply  the  poor  with 
corn  at  a  low  price,  here  are  public  granaries,  in  which 
great  quantities  of  grain  are  laid  up.  By  charters  from 
feveral  e*nperors,  the  Hamburghers  have  a  right  of 
coinage,  which  they  a6lually  exercife.  The  Englifli 
merchants,  or  Hamhurg  company,  as  it  is  called,  enjoy 
great  privileges ;  for  they  hold  a  court  with  particular" 
powers,  and  a  jiirifdiftion  among  themfelves,  and  have 
a  church  and  minifler  of  their  own. — This  city  has  a 
diftrift  belonging  to  it  of  confiderable  extent,  xvhich^ 
abounds  with  excellent  paftures,  intermixed  with  feve-  ^ 
ral  large  villages  and  noblemens  feats.  A  fmall  baili- 
wlc,  called  Bergeclorf,  belongs  to  this  city  and  Lubeck. 
— Though  Hamburg  has  an  undoubted  right  to  a- 
feat  in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  yet  as  flie  pays  no  con- 
tributions to  the  miHtary  cheft  in  time  of  war,  and  is^ 
alfo  unwilhng  to  draw  upon  herfelf  the  refentment  of 
Denmark,  flie  makes  no  ufe  of  that  privilege.  There 
is  a  fchola  iUuJlru  or  gymnafium  here,  well  endowed', 
with  fix  able  profefl'ors,  who  read  ledures  in  it  as  at  the 
univerfities.  There  are  alfo  feveral  free  fchools,  and  a 
great  number  of  libraries,  public  and  private.  The 
public  cellar  of  this  town  has  always  a  prodigious  ftock-  ' 
and  vent  of  old  hock,  which  brings  in  a  confiderable 
revenue  to  the  ftate.  Befides  the  militia  or  trained: 
bands,  there  is  an  cftablifbment  of  regular  forces,  con- 
fiding of  12  companies  of  infantry,,  and  one  troop  of 
dragoons,  under  the  commandant,  who  is  ufually  a  fo- 
reigner, and  one  who  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the 
fervice.  There  is  alfo  an  artillery  company,  and  ai 
night- guard ;  the  laft  of  which  is  potted  at  night  all  over"  * 
the  city,  and  calls  the  hours. 

HAMEL  (John  Baptifte  du),  a  very  learned 
French  philofopher  and  writer  in  the  1  yth  century. 
At  18  he  wrote  a  treatife,  in  which  he  explained  in  a 
very  fimple  manner  Theodofius's  three  books  of 
Spherics  ;  to  which  he  added  a  tra£l  upon  trigono- 
metry, extremely  perfpicuous,  and  defigned  as  an  in- 
troduftion  to  aftronomy.  Natural  philofophy,  as  it 
was  then  taught,  was  only  a  coUcAion  of  vague,  knotty,, 
and  barren  queftions;  when  our  author  undertook  to- 
eftablifh  it  upon  right  principles,  and  publifhed  his 
jljlronomia  Phyftca.  In  1666  Mr  Colbert  propofed  to 
Louis  XIV.  a  fcheme,  which  was  approved  of  by  his- 
majffty,  for  eftablifhing  a  royal,  academy  of  fcieaces 
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an3  appointed  our  author  fecretary  of  it.  He  pub- 
lifhed  a  great  many  books;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1706, 
of  mere  old  age,  being  almoft  83.  He  was  regius 
profcflor  of  philofophy,  in  which  poft  he  was  fiic- 
cceded  by  M.  Varignon.  He  wrote  Latin  with  pu- 
-rity  and  elegance. 

HAMELIN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  In  the 
duchy  of  Calemberg  in  Lower  Saxony.    It  is  fituated 
.at  the  extremity  of  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick,  to  which 
It  is  the  key,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Hamel 
and  Wefer,  in  E.  Long,  9.  55.  N.  Lat.  52.  1 3. 

HAMELLIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  oMer,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
end  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  quinquefid ;  the 
berry  quinquelocular,  inferior,  polyfpermous. 

HAMESECKEN.  Burglary,  or  Noaumal Houfe- 
Inaking,  was  by  the  ancient  EnglKh  law  called  Hame- 
fecken,  as  it  is  in  Scotland  to  this  day. — Violating  the 
privilege  of  a  man's  houfe  in  Scotland  is  as  feverely 
punifhed  as  ravifhing  a  woman. 

HAMI,  or  Ha- MI,  a  country  of  Afia,  fubjeft  to 
;  the  Chinefe.   It  is  fituated  to  the  north-eaft  of  China, 
at  the  extremity  of  that  defert  which  the  Chinefe  call 
€/j>amo,  and  the  Tartars  Gobi;  an4  is  only  90  leagues 
diftant  from  the  moft  wefterly  point  of  the  province  of 
-Chenfi.    This  country  was  inhabited  in  the  early  ages 
by  a  wandering  people,  named  long.    About  the  year 
^50  before  the  Chriftian  era,  they  fent  deputies  to  pay 
iiomage  to  the  emperor  of  China,  and  prefented  fome 
fabres  by  way  of  tribute.    The  civil  wars  by  which 
China  was  torn  about  the  end  of  the  dynafty  of  Tcheou 
liaving  prevented  affiftance  from  being  fent  to  thefe 
^people,  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Hiong- 
-nou,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  fame  as  the  Huns, 
and  who  at  that  time  were  a  formidable  nation.  The 
Chinefe  feveral  times  loft  and  recovered  the  country  of 
JHami.    In  131  (the  fix th  year  of  the  reign  of  Chun- 
ty,  of  the  dynafty  of  the  eaftern  Han),  the  emperor 
kept  an  officer  there  in  quality  of  governor.  Under 
the  following  dynafties,  the  fame'viciffitudes  were  ex- 
perienced :  Hami  was  fometimes  united  to  the  pro- 
■vince  of  Chenfi,  fometimes  independent  of  it,  and 
fometimes  even  of  the  whole  empire.    The  fituation 
of  thefe  people  (feparated  by  vaft  deferts  from  China, 
to  which,  befides,  they  had  no  relation,  either  in  lan- 
guage, manners,  or  cuftoms)  muft  have  greatly  contri- 
-buted  to  facilitate  thefe  revolutions.    All  the  tributary 
■ftates  of  the  empire  having  revolted  in  610,  that  of 
.Hami  followed  their  example ;  but  it  again  fubmitted 
4.0  the  yoke,  under  Tai-tfong,  fecond  emperor  of  the 
dynafty  of  Tang,  who  had  fent  one  of  his  generals 
with  an  army  to  reduce  it.    This  great  prince  paid 
particular  attention  to  his  new  conqueft.    He  divided 
it  into  three  diftriAs,  and  connected  its  civil  and  mi- 
litary government  in  fuch  manner  to  that  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Chenfi  and  other  neighbouring  countries,  that 
tranquillity  prevailed  there  during  his  reign  and  feveral 
.  of  thofe  that  followed.    Through  Hami  all  the  cara- 
vans which  went  from  the  well  to  China,  or  from 
China  to  the  weft,  were  obliged  to  pafs.    The  empe- 
rors, predecefTors  of  Tai-tfong,  were  fatisfied  withcau- 
fing  wine  to  be  tranfported  from  Hami  in  flcins  car- 
,fied  by  camels  ;  but  "  Tai-tfong  (fays  the  Chinefe 
fliiftory)  having  fubdued  the  kingdom  of  Hami,  or- 
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dered  fome  vine-plants  of  the  fpccles  called  majou,  to  be  Hami . 
brought  him,  which  he  caufed  to  be  planted  In  his  ■~"V~" 
gardens  ;  he,  befides,  •  learned  the  manner  of  making 
wine,  the  ufe  of  which- proved  both  fervlceable  and 
hurtful  to  him."  Luxury  and  effeminacy  having  weak* 
ened  the  dynafty  of  Tang,  the  Mahometans  (who 
had  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  all  the  countries  that  are 
fituated  between  Perfia,  Cobi,  and  the  Cafpian  fea) 
advanced  as  far  as  Hami,  which  they  conquered.  It 
appears,  that  this  country  afterwards  had  princes  of  its 
own,  but  dependent  on  the  Tartars,  who  fucceffively 
ruled  thefe  imraenfe  regions.  The  Yuen  or  Mogul 
Tartars  again  united  the  country  of  Hami  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Chenfi;  and  this  reunion  fubfifted  until  1360, 
at  which  time  the  emperor  formed  it  Into  a  kingdom, 
on  condition  of  its  princes  doing  homage  and  paying 
tribute.  The  king  of  Hami  was  honoured  with  a 
new  title  in  1404,  and  obtained  a  golden  feal.  After 
a  conteft  of  feveral  years  for  the  fucceflion  to  the 
throne,  the  kingdom  of  Hami  fell  a  prey  to  the  king 
of  Tou-eulh-fan.  This  yoke  foon  became  uneafy  to 
the  people  of  Hami :  they  revolted  from  their  new 
mafters,  and  made  conquefts  from  them  in  their  turn. 
The  new  king  whom  they  made  choice  of,  did  not 
long  poftefs  the  throne :  he  was  conquered  and  killed 
in  a  bloody  battle  which  he  fought  with  the  king  af 
Tou-eulh-fan,  who  alfo  perifiied  fome  time  after. 
Since  this  epocha,  the  country  of  Hami  has  been  fuc- 
ceffively expofed  to  anarchy,  or  governed  by  its  own 
princes.  The  prince  who  filled  the  throne  in  1696, 
acknowledged  hirafelf  a  vaffal  of  the  empire,  and  fent 
as  tribute  to  Peking  camels,  horfes,  and  fabres.  Kang- 
hi  received  his  homage  with  the  ufual  ceremonies,  and 
publifhed  a  diploma,  which  eftabllfhed  the  rank  that 
the  king  of  Hami  fhould  hold  among  the  tributary 
princes,  the  time  when  he  fhould  come  to  render  ho- 
mage, the  nature  of  the  prefents  neceffary  for  his  tri- 
bute, the  number  of  auxiliaries  he  was  bound  to  fur- 
nifh  In  time  of  war,  and  the  manner  of  his  appointing 
a  fucceffor.  All  thefe  regulations  have  fubfifted  till 
this  time. 

The  country  of  Hami,  though  furrounded  by  de- 
ferts, is  accounted  one  of  the  moft  delightful  in  thfc 
world.  The  foil  produces  abundance  of  grain,  fruits, 
leguminous  plants,  and  pafture  of  every  kind.  The 
rice  which  grows  here  is  particularly  efteemed  In  Chi- 
na ;  and  pomegranates,  oranges,  peaches,  ralfins,  and 
prunes,  have  a  moft  exquifite  tafle ;  even  the  jujubes 
are  fo  juicy,  and  have  fo  delicious  a  fTavour,  that  the 
Chinefe  call  them  perfumed  jujubes.  There  is  no  fruit 
more  delicate  or  more  in  requeft  than  the  melons  of 
PlamI,  which  are  carried  to  Peking  for  the  emperor's 
table.  Thefe  melons  are  much  more  wholefome  than 
thofe  of  Europe  ;  and  have  this  fingular  property,  that 
they  may  be  kept  frefh  during  great  part  of  the  win- 
ter.— But  the  moft  ufeful  and  moft  efteemed  produc- 
tion of  this  country  is  its  dried  ralfins.  Thefe  are  of 
two  kinds  :  The  firft,.  which  are  much  ufed  in  the 
Chinefe  medicine,  feem  to  have  a  perfect  refemblance 
to  thofe  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Corinthian. 
The  fecond,  which  are  in  much  greater  requeft  for  the 
table,  are  fmaller  and  more  delicate  than  thofe  of  Pro- 
vence. The  Chinefe  authors  perfectly  agree  with 
Meffrs  Lemcry  and  Geoffroy,  refpefting  the  virtue  and 
qualities  of  thefe  dried  grapes  or  raifins  4  but  they  at 
z  tribute 
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Mami.    tribute  fo  much  more  efficacy  to  tliofe  of  Hami  than 

— -V        to  thofe  of  China,  that  they  prefcribe  them  in  fmaller 

dofes.  They  obferve,  that  an  infufion  of  the  firft  is 
of  great  fervice  rn  facih'tating  an  eruption  of  the  fmall- 
pox  about  the  fourth  day,  when  the  patient  either  is 
or  feems  to  be  too  weak;  and  to  promote  a  gentle 
perfpiration  in  fome  kinds  of  pleurifies  or  malig- 
nant fevers.  The  dofe  muft  be  varied  according  to 
the  age,  habit  of  body,  and  ftrength  of  the  patient  ; 
great  care  mutt  be  taken  to  adminifter  this  remedy 
feafonably  and  with  judgment.  The  emperor  caufed 
plants  to  be  tranfported  from  Hami  to  Peking,  which 
were  immediately  planted  in  his  gardens.  As  thefe 
plants  were  cultivated  with  extraordinary  care,  under 
his  own  eyes,  they  have  perfedlly  fucceeded.  The 
raifins  produced  by  them  are  exceedingly  fweet,  and 
Lave  a  moft  exquifite  flavour. 

Although  the  country  of  Hami  (the  latitude  of 
which  is  42°  53' ^o")  hes  farther  towards  the  north 
than  feveral  of  the  provinces  of  France,  we  are  affured 
that  its  climate  is  more  favourable  to  the  culture  of 
vines,  and  that  it  gives  a  fuperior  degree  of  quality  to 
the  grapes.  1 1  never  rains  at  Hami  ;  even  dew  and 
fogs  are  fcarcely  ever  feen  there  ;  the  country  is  wa- 
tered only  by  the  fnow  which  falls  in  winter,  and  by 
the  water  of  this  fnow  when  melted,  which  is  coUefted 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  moimtains,  and  preferved  with 
great  care  and  induftry.  The  method  of  drying  grapes 
in  Hami  is  much  fimpler  than  that  praftifed  in  the 
provinces  of  China.  The  people  of  Chenfi  hold  them 
over  the  fleam  of  hot  wine,  and  eyen  fometimes  boil 
them  a  few  feconds  in  wine  in  which  a  httle  clarified 
honey  has  been  diluted.  In  the  kingdom  of  Hami 
they  wait  until  the  grapes  are  quite  ripe  ;  they  then 
expofe  them  to  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun  ;  after- 
wards pick  them,  and  leave  them  in  that  manner  un* 
til  they  are  quite  dry.  ?  However  dry  thefe  grapes  may 
be,  they  become  fhrivelled,  without  lofing  any  of  their 
fubftance,  and:  without  growing  flat :  good  raifins 
ought  to  be  almoil  as  crifp  as  fugar-candy. 

The  kingdom  of  Hami  contains  a  great  number  of 
villages  and  hamlets  ;  but  it  has  properly  only  one 
city,  which  is  its  capital,  and  has  the  fame  name.  It 
is  furrounded  by  lofty  walls,  which  are  half  a  league  in 
circumference,  and  has  two  gates,  one  of  which  fronts 
the  eaft,  and  the  other  the  weft,  Thefe  gates  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  and  make  a  fine  appearance  at  a 
diftance.  The  flreets  are  ftraight,  and  well  laid  out ; 
but  the  houfes  (which  contain  enly  a  ground-floor, 
and  which  are  almoft  all  conflrucEled  of  earth)  make 
very  little  fhow  :  however,  as  this  city  enjoys  a  ferene 
ll<y,  and  i*  fituated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  a 
river,  and  furrounded  by  mountains  which  fhelter  it 
from  the  north  winds,  it  is  a  moil  agreeable  and  de- 
lightful refidence.  On  whatever  fide  one  approaches 
it,  gardens  may  be  feen  which  contain  every  thing 
that  a  fertile  and  cultivated  foil  can .  produce  in  the 
isildeft  climates.  All  the  furrounding  fields  are  en- 
chanting :  but  they  do  not  extend  far ;  for  on  feveral 
fides  they  terminate  in  dry  plains,  where  a  number  of 
beautiful  horfes  are  fed,  and  a  fpecies  of  excellent 
fheep,  which  have  large  flat  tails  that  fometimes  weigh 
three  pounds.  The  country  of  Hami  appears  to  be 
very  abundant  in  foffils  and  valuable  minerals  :  the 
Chinefe  have  for  a  IgBg^.time  procured  diamonds  and  a 
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great  deal  of  gold  from  itj  at  prefent  it  fupplies  them  HamHton^ 
with  a  kind  of  agate,  on  which  they  fet  a  great  value.       *  j 
With  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  fmall  fl:ate,  they 
are  brave,  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  very  dexterous^ 
in  all  bodily  excrcifes,  and  make  excellent  foldiers;  but 
they  are  fickle  and  foon  irritated,  and  when  in  apaflioa- 
they  are  extremely  ferocious  and  fanguinary. 

HAMILTON,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Clydefdale, 
feated  on  the  river  Clyde,  eleven  miles  fouth  eaft  of 
Glafgovv;  from  whence  the  noble  family  of  Hamilton 
take  their  name,  and  title  of  duke.    The  town  is  feated 
in  the  middle  of  a  very  agreeable  plain;  and  on  the  well 
of  the  town  this  family  has  a  large  park,  which  is  near- 
ftven  miles  in  circumference,  inclofed  with  a  high  wall, 
full  of  deer  and  other  game.    The  rivulet  called  Avon- 
runs  through  the  park,  and  falls  into  the  river  Clyde». 
over  which  lalt  there  is  a  bridge  of  frec-flone.  W, 
Long.  3.  50.  N.  Lat.  55.  40.    The  original  name  o£ 
this  place,  or  the  lands  about  it,  was  Cadzoiv  or  Cad- 
yow,  a  barony  granted  to  an  anceftor  of  the  noble 
owner,  on  the  following  occafion.   In  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward II.  lived  Sir  Gilbert  de  Hamdton,  ox  Hampton,  aa-. 
Englifhman  of  rank ;  who  happening  at  court  to  fpeak 
in  praife  of  Robert  Bruce,  received  on  the  occafion  aa- 
infult  from  John  de  Spenfer,  chamberlain  to  the  king,  . 
whom  he  fought  and  flew.    Dreading  the  refentment- 
of  that  potent  family,  he  fled  to  the  Scottifh  monarch? 
who  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  cftablifhed  him 
at  the  place  poffefTed  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  In 
aftertimes  the  name  was  changed  from  Cadzoiv  to  Hu' 
milton  ;  znA  in  1445  the  lands  were  erefted  into  a  lord- 
fliip,  and  the  then  owner  Sir  James  fat  in  parliament^ 
as  lord  Hamilton.    The  fame  nobleman  founded  the- 
collegiate  church  at  Hamilton  in  1451,  for  a  provofl 
and  feveral  prebendaries.    The  endowment  was  rati- 
fied at  Rome  by  the  pope's  bull,  which  he  went  ia 
perfon  to  procure. — Hamilton-houfe  or  palace  isat  the 
end  of  the  town  ;  a  large,  difagreeable  pile,  with  tvsp 
deep  wings  at  right  angles  with  the  centre  :  the  gal- 
lery is  of  great  extent ;  and  furnifhed,  as  well  as  fome 
other  rooms,  with  mott  excellent  paintings. 

Hamilton  (Anthony,  count),  defcended  from  a 
noble  family  in  Scotland,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and 
fettled  in  France.  He  wrote  feveral  poetical  pieces  ; 
and  was  the  firft  who  compofed  romances  in  an  agree- 
able tafte^  without  imitating  the  burlefque  of  Scar* 
ron.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  author  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  count  de  Grammont,  one  of  the  beft  written  pieces 
in  the  French  language.  His  works  were  printed  in 
6vols  .i2mo.  He  died  at  St.  Germaine-en-Laye,  in 
1720. 

Hamilton  (George),  earl  of  Orkney,  and  a  brave 
warrior,  was  the  fifth  fon  of  William  earl  of  Selkirlq,  . 
and  early  betook  himfelf  to  the  profeffion  of  arms. 
Being  made  colonel  in  1689-90,  he  diftinguilhed  him- 
felf by  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  ;  and 
foon  after,  at  thofe  of  Aghrim,  Steinkirk,  andLanden, 
and  at  the  fieges  of  Athlone,  Limerick,  and  Namur. 
His  eminent  fervices  in  Ireland  and  Flanders,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  that  war,  recommended  him  fo 
highly  to  king  William  III.  that,  in  1696,  he  ad- 
vanced htm  to  the  dignity  of -a  peer  of  Scotland,  by 
the  title  of  earl  of  Orkney  ;  and  his  lady,  the  fitter  of 
Edward  vifcount  Villiers,  afterwards  earl  of  Jerfeyj  . 
had  a  grant  made  to  her,  und?r  j;he  great  feal  of  Trc-  - 
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IHsTviIIton,  hnS,  of  almoft  all  the  private  eftates  of  the  late  king 

^Mamlet.   j^^^^^  gf  ^^^y  confiderable  value. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1 702, 
and  the  next  year  to  that  of  lieutenant-general,  and 
was  likewife  made  knight  of  the  thillle.  His  lord- 
fhip  afterwards  ferved  under  the  great  duke  of  Marl- 
borough ;  and  contributed  by  his  bravery  and  con- 
duft  to  the  glorious  vidlories  of  Blcinhim  and  Mal- 
plaquet,  and  to  the  taking  feveral  of  the  towns  in 
Flanders. 

In  the  beginning  of  1710,  his  lordfhip,  as  one  of  the 
•  i6  peers  of  Scotland,  voted  for  the  impeachment  of 
Dr  Sacheverel ;  and  the  fame  year  was  fworn  of  the 
privy -council,  and  made  general  of  the  foot  in  Flan- 
ders. In  1 712,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  royal 
regiment  of  fuzileers,  and  ferved  in  Flanders  under 
the  duke  of  Ormond.  In  1714,  he  was  appointed 
gentleman- extraordinary  of  the  bed-chamber  to  king 
George  I.  and  afterwards  governor  of  Virginia.  At 
length  he  was  appointed  conftablc,  governor,  and  cap- 
tain of  Edinburgh  caftle,  lord- lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Clydefdale,  and  field- marfhall.  He  died  at  hishoufe 
in  Albemarle- ftreet,  in  1737. 

H  AMiLTON  (John),  the  24thbIfhop  of  St  Andrew's, 
to  which  he  was  tranflated  from  Dunkeld.  He  was 
natural  fon  of  James  the  firft  earl  of  Arran,  and  was 
in  great  favour  at  court  whilft  his  friends  remained  in 
power.  He  was  one  of  queen  Mary's  privy  council, 
and  a  fteady  friend  to  that  unfortunate  princefs.  He 
performed  the  ceremony  of  chriftening  her  fon,  and 
was  at  different  times  lord  privy  feal  and  lord  treafu- 
rer.  The  queen  had  reafon  to  lament  her  not  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  this  prelate,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Langfide,  viz.  not  to  truft  her  perfon  in  England.  By 
the  regent  earl  of  Murray,  he  was  declared  a  traitor, 
and  obliged  to  feek  Ihelter  among  his  friends.  He 
was  unfortunately  in  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton  when 
that  fortrefs  was  taken  by  furprife,  from  whence  he 
was  carried  to  Stirling,  where  on  April  i.  1570  he 
was  hanged  on  a  live  tree.  The  two  following  farcaftic 
verfes  were  written  upon  this  occafion  : 

l^ive  d'lUffelix  arbor,  fcmperque  vireta 
Frondibus,  ut  nobis  falia  poma  feras, 

.  HAMLET,  Ha  MEL,  or  Hampfel,  (from  the  Saxon 
ham,  i.e.  domus,  and  the  German /(?(f,  i.e.  tnembrum), 
fignlfies  a  little  village,  or  part  of  a  village  or  parifh  ; 
of  which  three  words  the  firft  is  now  only  ufed,  though 
Kitchen  mentions  the  two  laft.  By  Spelman  there  is 
a  difference  between  viUam  infe^ram,  villam  dimidiam, 
N°i48. 
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and  hamktam}  and  Stow  expounds  it  to  be  the  feat  of  HamUf. 
a  freeholder.    Several  county-towns  have  hamlets,  as  » 
there  may  be  feveral  hamlets  in,  a  parifh  ;  and  fome 
particular  places  may  be  out  of  a  town  or  hamlet, 
though  not  out  of  the  county. 

Ha  MLET,  a  prince  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  whofe  name  has  been  rendered  familiar  in 
this  country,  and  his  ftory  intereftlng,  by  being  the 
fubjea  of  one  of  the  nobleft  tragedies  of  our  immortal 
Shakefpeare.— Adjoining  to  a  royal  palace,  which ftands 
about  half  a  mile  from  that  of  Cronborg  in  Elfineur, 
is  a  garden,  which,  Mr  Coxe  informs  us,  is  called 
Hamlet's  Garden,  and  is  faid  by  tradition  to  be  the 
very  fpot  where  the  murder  of  his  father  was  perpe- 
trated. The  houfe  is  of  modern  date,  and  is  fituated 
at  the  foot  of  a  fandy  ridge  near  the  fea.  The 
garden  occupies  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  is  laid  out  in 
terraffes  rifing  one  above  another.  Elfineur  is  the 
fcene  of  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet  ;  and  the  original  hi- 
ftory  from  which  our  poet  derived  the  principal  inci- 
dents of  his  play  is  ifounded  upon  fafts,  but  fo  deeply 
buried  in  remote  antiquity  that  it  is  difficult  to  difcri- 
minate  truth  from  fable.  Saxo-Grammaticus,  who 
flourifhed  in  the  12th  century,  is  the  earlieft  hiftorian 
of  Denmark  that  relates  the  adventures  of  Hamlet. 
His  account  is  extraded,  and  much  altered,  by  Bellc- 
foreft  a  French  author;  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  whofe 
romance  was  publifhed  under  the  title  of  the  Hiftorye  of 
Hamblet :  and  from  this  tranflation  Shakefpeare  formed 
the  ground- work  of  his  play,  though  with  many  alte- 
rations and  additions.  The  following  fhort  flietch  of 
Hamlet's  hiftory,  as  recorded  in  the  Danifh  annals,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  original  charafter 
with  that  delineated  by  Shakefpeare. 

Long  before  the  introdutftion  of  Chriftianity  int» 
Denmark,  Horwendillus,  prefeft  or  king  of  Jutland, 
was  married  to  Geruthra,  or  Gertrude,  daughter  of 
Ruric  king  of  Denmark,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  called 
Amlettusy  or  Hamlet.  Fengo  murders  his  brother  Hor- 
wendillus, marries  Gertrude,  and  afcends  the  throne. 
Hamlet,  to  avoid  his  uncle's  jealoufy,  counter feita 
folly  ;  and  is  reprefented  as  fuch  an  abhorrer  of  falfe- 
hood,  that  though  he  conftantly  frames  the  moft  eva- 
five  and  even  abfurd  anfwers,  yet  artfully  contrives  never 
to  deviate  from  truth.  Fengo,  fufpedling  the  reality 
of  his  madnefs,  endeavours  by  various  methods  (a)  to 
difcover  the  real  ftate  of  his  mind  :  amongft  others,  he 
departs  from  Elfineur,  concerts  a  meeting  between 
Hamlet  and  Gertrude,  concluding  that  the  former 
would  not  conceal  his  fentiraents  from  his  own  mother; 

and 


(a)  Among  other  attempts,  Fengo  orders  his  companions  to  leave  him  in  a  retired  fpot,  and  a  young  wo- 
man is  placed  m  his  way,  with  a  view  to  extort  from  him  a  confeffion  that  his  folly  was  counterfeited.  Hamlet 
would  have  fallen  into  the  fnare,  if  a  friend  had  not  fecretly  conveyed  to  him  intelligence  of  this  treachery.  He 
carries  the  woman  to  a  more  fecret  place,  and  obtains  her  promife  not  to  betray  him  ;  which  flie  readily  con- 
fents  to,  as  fhe  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from  her  infancy.  Being  afked,  upon  his  return  home,  if  he 
had  indulged  his  paffion,  he  anfwers  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  renders  hirafelf  not  believed  by  the  moft  artful 
fubterfuges,  which,  though  true,  feemed  evidently  to  mark  a  difordered  underftanding,  and  by  the  pofitive 
denial  of  the  woman.  "  Upon  this  woman,"  as  Capell  obferves,  "  is  grounded  Shakefpeare's  Ophelia  ;  and 
his  dehverance  from  this  fnare  by  a  friend  fuggefted  his  Horatio  :"— «  the  rude  outlines,"  as  Mr  Malone  re* 
marks,  «  of  thofe  charaders.  But  in  this  piece  there  are  no  traits  of  the  charaaer  of  Polonius :  there  is  in- 
deed a  counfellor,  and  he  places  himfelf  in  the  queen's  chamber  behind  the  arras  ;  but  this  is  the  whole.  The 
ghoft  of  the  old  Hamlet  is  likewife  the  offspring  of  our  author's  creative  imagination."  See  Cabell's  School  e/ 
Shakefpeare,  vol.  111.  p.  20.  j  and  Malom's  Supplement,  p.  353. 
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JHamlct.  and  orders  a  courtier  to  conceal  liTmfelf,  unknown  to 
V  both,  for  the  pnrpofe  of  o('erhearing  their  converfation. 
The  courtier  repairs  to  the  queen's  apartment,  and 
hides  himfelf  under  a  heap  of  ftraw  (b).  Hamlet,  up- 
on entering  the  cabinet,  fufpefting  the  prefence  of 
fome  fpy,  imitates,  after  his  ufual  affe£lation  of  folly, 
the  crow  of  a  cock,  and,  ftiaking  his  arms  like  wings, 
jumps  (c)  upon  the  heap  of  ttraw  ;  till,  feeling  the 
courtier,  he  draws  his  fword,  and  inftantly  difpatches 
him.  He  then  cuts  the  body  to  pieces,  boils  it,  and 
gives  it  to  the  hogs.  He  then  avows  to  his  mother 
that  he  only  perfonated  a  fool,  reproaches  her  for  her 
inceftuous  marriage  with  the  murderer  of  her  hufband ; 
and  concludes  his  remonftrances  by  faying,  "  Inftead, 
therefore,  of  condoling  my  infanity,  deplore  your  own 
infamy,  and  learn  to  lament  the  deformity  of  your  own 
mind  (d)."  The  queen  is  filent ;  but  is  recalled  to 
•virtue  by  thefe  admonitions.  Fengo  returns  to  Elfi- 
■neur,  fends  Hamlet  to  England  under  the  care  of  two 
courtiers,  and  requefts  the  king  by  a  letter  to  put  him 
to  death.  Hamlet  difcovers  and  alters  the  letter ;  fo 
that,  upon  their  arrival  in  England,  the  king  orders 
the  two  courtiers  to  immediate  execution,  and  betroths 
•his  daughter  to  Hamlet,  who  gives  many  aftonifhlng 
proofs  of  a  moft  tranfcendant  underftandlng.  At  the 
<nd  of  the  year  he  returns  to  Denmark,  and  alarms 
the  court  by  his  unexpefted  appearance ;  as  a  report 
of  his  death  had  been  fpread,  and  preparations  were 
making  for  his  funeral.  Having  re-adumed  his  affefted 
infanity,  he  purpofely  wounds  his  fingers  in  drawing 
his  fword,  which  the  byllanders  immediately  faften  to 
the  fcabbard.  He  afterwards  invites  the  principal 
nobles  to  an  entertainment,  makes  them  intoxicated, 
and  in  that  ftate  covers  them  with  a  large  curtain, 
which  he  faftens  to  the  ground  with  wooden  pegs  :  he 
then  fets  fire  to  the  palace ;  and  the  nobles,  being  in- 
VoL.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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veloped  In  the  curtain,  perlfli  In  the  flames.  '  During  Hamlef. 
this  tranfaftlon  he  repairs  to  Fcngo's  apartment;  and,  — -v— ^ 
taking  the  fword  which  lay  by  the  fide  of  his  bed,  puts 
his  own  in  its  place:  he  inftantly  awakens  and  Informs 
him,  that  Hamlet  Is  come  to  revenge^  the  murder  of 
his  father.  Fengo  ftartsfroiu  his  bed,  felzes  the  fword; 
but,  being  unable  to  draw  it,  falls  by  the  hand  of 
Hamlet.  The  next  morning,  when  the  populace  were 
affembled  to  view  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  Hamlet  fum- 
mons  the  remaining  nobles  ;  and  in  a  mafterly  fpeech» 
which  is  too  long  to  Infert  in  this  place,  lays  open  the 
motives  of  his  own  conduA,  proves  his  uncle  to  have 
been  the  affaffin  of  his  fither ;  and  concludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "  Tread  upon  the  afhes  of  the  monfter, 
who,  polluting  the  wife  of  his  murdered  brother,  join- 
ed Inceft  to  parricide  ;  and  ruled  over  you  with  the 
moft  oppreffive  tyranny.  Receive  me  as  the  minifter 
of  a  juft  revenge,  as  one  who  felt  for  the  fufferings  of 
his  father  and  his  people.  Confider  me  as  the  perfon 
who  has  purged  the  difgrace  of  his  country  ;  extln- 
gulfhed  the  infamy  of  his  mother ;  freed  you  from  the 
defpotifm  of  a  monfter,  whofe  crimes,  if  he  had  lived, 
would  have  daily  Increafed,  and  terminated  in  your 
deftrudllon.  Acknowledge  my  fervlces  ;  and  if  I  have 
deferved  it,  prefent  me  with  the  crown.  Behold  in  me 
the  author  of  thefe  advantages  :  no  degenerate  perfon, 
no  parricide  ;  but  the  rightful  fucceffor  td  the  throne, 
and  the  pious  avenger  of  a  father's  murder.  I  have 
refcued  you  from  flavery,  reftored  you  to  liberty,  and 
re-eftabli{hed  your  glory  :  I  have  deftroyed  a  tyrant, 
and  triumphed  over  an  aflaflin.  The  recompence  is  in 
your  hands:  you  can  eftimate  the  value  of  my  fervlces, 
and  in  your  virtue  I  reft  my  hopes  of  reward."  This 
fpeech  has  the  defired  elftft :  the  greater  part  of  the 
affembly  fhed  tears,  and  all  who  are  prefent  unanl- 
moufly  proclaim  hira  king  amid  repeated  acclamations. 

N  n  Hamlet 


(b)  The  reader  will  recoiled,  that  ftraw  ufed  formerly  to  be  fpread  over  the  floors  as  an  article  of  great 

luxury.  .       ,  , 

(c)  This  part  ftands  thus  In  the  Engllfli  account  :  "  The  counfellor  entered  lecretly  into  the  queene's 
chamber,  and  there  hid  himfelfe  behind  the  arras,  and  long  before  the  quecne  and  Hamlet  came  thither:  whp 
being  craftie  and  politique,  as  foone  as  he  was  within  the  chamber,  doubting  fome  treafon,  and  fearing  if  he 
fhould  fpeak  feverely  and  wifely  to  his  mother  touching  his  fecret  pradifes  hee  fhould  be  underftood,  and  by 
that  means  intt-rcepted,  ufed  his  ordinary  manner  of  dlffimulation,  and  began  to  come  (r.  crow)  like  a  cocke, 
beating  with  his  arjns  (in  fuch  manner  as  cockes  ufed  to  ftrike  with  their  wings)  upon  the  hangings  of  the 
chambers;  whereby  feeling  fomcthlng  ftirring  under  them,  he  cried,  A  rati  a  rati  and  prefently  drawing  his 
fwordc,  thruft  It  into  the  hangings  ;  which  done,  he  pulled  the  counfellor  (half  deade)  out  by  the  heels,  made 
an  end  of  killing  him;  and,  being  flain,  cut  his  body  in  pieces,  which  he  caufed  to  be  boiled,  and  then  caft 
it  Into  an  open  vault  or  privie."    Mahne'ii  Supplement,  vol.1,  p.  357. 

(d)  The  clofet-fcene,  which  is  fo  beautiful  in  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet,  is  thus  conclfely,  but  not  lefs  finely, 
defcribed  by  the  Danifh  hlftorlan  :  "  Cumque  mater  magno  ejulatu  quefta  pn-efentis  filii  focordiam  deflere 
csepiflet :  '  Quid  (Inquit)  mulierum  turpiffima  gravlffimi  ciiminls  difiimulatlonem  falfo  lamenti  genere  expetis, 
qujE  fcorti  more  lafciviens  nefariam  ac  deteftabllem  thori  conditlonem  fecuta  viri  tui  interfedorem  pleno  Incefti 
finu  amplefteris  :  et  ei  qui  prolls  tuse  parentem  extinxerat  obfccsniflimis  blandlmentorum  illecebrls  adularis. 
Ita  nempe  equa:  conjugum  fuorum  viftorihus  maritpatur.  Brutorum  natura  hsc  eft  ;  ut  in  diverfa  paffim  con- 
uigia  raplantur  :  hoc  tibi  exemplo  prions  marltl  memoriam  exolevifte  conftat.  Ego  vero  non  ab  re  ftolidi  fpe- 
ciem  gero,  cum  baud  dubitem  quiu  is  qui  fratrem  oppreffeTlt,  In  affines  quoque  pari  crudelitate  debacchaturus 
fit:  unde  ftollditatis  qujE  indufttiae  habitum  ampltdi  prxftat,  et  Incolumltatis  praefidlum  ab  extrema  dellra- 
mentorum  fpecit  mutuari.  In  animo  tamen  paternse  ultionis  ftudium  perfeverat;  fed  rerum  occafiones  aucupor, 
temporum  opportunltates  opperior.  Non  idem  omnibus  locus  competlt.  Contra  obfcurum  immitemque  ani- 
mum  ali-ioribus  ingenil  modis  uti  convenit.  Tibi  vcro  fapervacuum  fit  meam  lamentaii  defipientiam,  qus  tuam 
•uftius  ignominlam  deplorare.debueras.  Itaque  non  alieiie  fed  propria  mentis  vitium  defleas  necefle  eft.  Castera 
iiicre  memlneris.'  Tali  convitio  laceratam  matrem  ad  excoleiidum  vututis  habitum  revocavit,  prasteritofqug  ' 
i^nes  praefentibus  illecebrls  prjeferre  docuit." 
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Hamlet  foon  after  liis  elevation  fails  to  England,  dangerous 
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II  and  orders  a  fhield  to  be  made  on  which  the  principal 
Hammock.  a£^;ong  }^{g  Hfg  reprefented.  The  king  receives 
>■■  I  ,  j^.^  ^j^j^  feigned  demonftrations  of  joy,  falfely  afTures 
'  hira  that  his  daughter  is  dead,  ?.Tid  recommends  him  to 
repair  to  Scotland  as  his  ambaffador,  and  to  pay  his 
addreffes  to  the  qi'Cen  Hermetruda.  He  gives  this  in- 
fidious  advice  with  the  hopes  that  Hamlet  may  perifh 
in  the'  attempt ;  as  the  queen,  who  was  remarkable  for 
her  chaftity  and  cruelty,  had  fuch  an  averfion  to  all 
propofals  of  marriage,  that  not  one  of  her  fuitors  had 
efcaped  falling  a  facrifice  to  her  vengeance.  Hamlet, 
in  oppoGtion  to  all  difficulties,  performs  the  embafly  ; 
and,  by  the  alTiftance  of  his  fhield,  which  infpires  the 
l.'iiiy  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  wifdom  and  cou 
rage,  obtains  her  in  marriage,  and  returns  with  her  to 
England.  Informed  by  the  princefs  to  whom  he  had 
been  betrothed  that  her  father  meditates  his  alTafliaa- 
tion,  Hamlet  avoids  his  fate  by  wearing  armour  under 
his  robe  ;  puts  to  death  the  king  of  England  ;  and 
fails  to  Denmark  with  his  two  wives,  where  he  is  foon 
afterwards  killed  in  a  combat  with  Vigletus  fon  of 
Ruric.  Hamlet,  adds  the  hiftorian,  was  a  prince, 
who,  if  his  good  fortune  had  been  equal  to  his  deferts, 
would  have  rivalled  the  gods  in  fplendor,  and  in  his 
adlions  would  have  exceeded  even  the  labours  of 
Hercules. 

HAMMER,  a  well  known  tool  ufed  by  mechanics, 
confining  of  an  iron  head,  fixed  crofTwife  upon  a  handle 
of  wood.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  hammers  ufed  by 
blackfmiths  ;  as,  1 .  The  hand-hammer,  which  is  of 
fuch  weight  that  it  may  be  wielded  or  governed  with 
one  hand  at  the  anvil.  2.  The  up-hand  fledge,  ufed 
with  both  hands,  and  feldom  lifted  above  the  head. 
3.  The  about-fledge,  which  is  the  biggeft  hammer  of 
all,  and  held  by  both  hands  at  the  fartheft  end  of  the 
handle  ;  and  being  fwung  at  arms  length  over  the  head, 
is  made  to  fall  upon  the  work  with  as  heavy  a  blow  as 
poffible.  There  is  alfo  another  hammer  ufed  by  fmiths, 
called  a  r'tDettlng  hammer  ;  which  is  the  fmalleft  of  all, 
and  is  ftldoni  ufed  at  the  forge  unlefs  upon  fmall  work. 
— Carpenters  and  joiners  have  like  wife  hammers  accom- 
modated to  their  feveral  purpofes. 

HAMMERING,  the  aft  of  beating  or  extending 
and  fafliioning  a  body  under  the  hammer.  When  it  is 
performed  on  iron  heated  for  the  purpofe,  the  fmiths 
ufually  call  it  forging. 

Hammering,  in  coining.  A  piece  of  money  or  a 
medal  is  faid  to  be  hammered  when  ftruck,  and  the 
imprefiion  given  with  a  hammer  and  not  with  a  mill. 

HAMMERSMITH,  four  miles  weft  from  London, 
is  a  hamlet  belonging  to  Fulham,  has  two  charity- 
fchools,  a  workhoufe,  a  Prefbyterian  meeting-houfe, 
and  a  fair  May  1.  There  are  a  number  of  handfome 
feats  about  it,  efpecially  towards  the  Thames ;  among 
which  the'moft  remarkable  is  the  late  lord  Melcombe's, 
which  is  a  very  elegant  houfe,  and  contains  a  marble 
gallery  finifhed  at  a  very  great  expence. 

HAMMOCK,  or  Hamac,  a  kind  of  hanging  bed, 
fufpended  between  two  trees,  pofts,  hooks,  or  the  hke, 
much  ufed  throughout  the  Weft  Indies,  as  alfo  on 
board  of  ftiips.  The  Indians  hang  their  hammocks  to 
trees,  and  thus  fee ure  themfelves  from  wild  beafts  and 
iafefts,  which  render  lying  on  the  ground  there  very 
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According  to  F.  Plumier,  who  has  often  Hammer- 
made  ufe  of  the  hammock  in  the  Indies,  it  confids  of  ^'"'t'lf 
a  large  ftrong  coverlet  or  (heet  of  coarfe  cotton,  about 
fix  feet  fquare  :  on  two  oppofite  fides  are  loops  of  the  ^ 
fame  ftuff,  throiigh  which  a  ftring  is  run,  and  thereof 
other  loops  are  formed,  all  which  are  tied  together 
with  a  cord  ;  and  thus  is  the  whole  faftened  to  two 
neighbouring  trees  in  the  field,  or  two  hooks  in  houfes. 
This  kind  of  couch  ferves  at  the  fame  time  for  bedj 
quilts,  flitets,  pillow,  &c. 

The  hammock  ufed  on  board  of  fhips  is  made  of  a 
piece  of  canvas  fix  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  ga- 
thered or  drawn  together  at  the  two  ends.  Ther-e  are 
ufually  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches  in  breadth  al- 
lowed between  decks  for  every  hammock  in  a  fiilp  of 
war  ;  but  this  fpace  mull  in  fome  meafure  depend  o\\ 
the  number  of  the  crew,  Sec.  In  time  of  battle  the 
hammocks  and  bedding  are  firmly  corded  and  fixed  in 
the  nettings  on  the  quarter-deck,  or  wherever  the 
men  are  too  much  expofed  to  the  view  or  fire  of  the, 
enemy. 

HAMMOND  (Henry),  D.  D.  one  of  the  moft: 
learned  Englifli  divines  in  the  17th  century,  was  born 
in  1605.  He  ftudied  at  Oxford,  and  in  1629  entered 
into  holy  orders.  In  1633  he  was  induded  into  the 
reftory  of  Penfhurll  in  Kent.  In  1643  he  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Chichefter.  In  the  beginning  of  1  645 
he  was  made  one  of  the  canons  of  Chrilt-church,Oxford> 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  I.  who  was 
then  in  that  city;  and  he  was  alfo  chofen  public  orator 
of  the  univerfity.  In  1647  he  attended  the  king  in 
his  confinement  at  Wooburn,  Cavefham,  Hampton- 
Court,  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  where  he  continued  till 
his  majefty's  attendants  were  again  put  fr-om  him.  He 
then  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  chofen  fub-dean  j  ' 
and  continued  there  till  the  parliament-vifitors  fir(t 
ejefted  him,  and  then  imprifoned  him  for  feveral  week* 
in  a  private  houfe  in  Oxford.  During  this  confinement 
he  began  his  Annotations  on  the  New  Teftament.  At 
the  opening  of  the  year  1660,  when  every  thing  vifibly 
tended  to  the  refloration  of  the  royal  family,  the  dodlqr 
was  defired  by  the  bifhops  to  repair  to  London  to  affilt 
there  in  the  compofure  of  the  breaches  of  the  church, 
his  ftation  in  which  was  defigned  to  be  the  bifhopric  of 
Worcefter;  but  on  the  4th  of  April  he  was  feized  by 
a  fit  of  the  ftone,  of  which  he  died  on  the  25th  of  that 
month,  aged  55.  Befides  the  above  work,  he  wrote 
many  others;  all  of  which  have  been  pubhthed  together 
in  four  volumes  folio. 

Hammond  (Anthony,  Efq;),  an  ingenious  Eng- 
lifh  poet,  defcended  from  a  good  family  of  Somerfham 
Place  in  Huntingdon fliii-e,  was  born  in  1668.  After 
a  liberal  education  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  he 
was  chofen  member  of  parHament,  and  foon  diflinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  as  a  fine  fpeaker.  He  became  a  commiffioner 
of  the  royal  navy,  which  place  he  quitted  in  1712.  He 
publifhed  A  Mifcellany  of  original  Poems  by  the  mofl 
eminent  hands  ;  in  which  himfelf,  as  appears  by  the 
poems  marked  with  his  own  name,  had  no  inconfider- 
able  fhare.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Walter  Moyle,  Efqj 
prefixed  to  his  works.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
that  gentleman,  and  died  about  the  year  1726. 

HAMMOND(James),  known  to  the  world  by  the  Love- 
Elegies  which,  fome  years  after  his  death,  were  pub- 
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Hsmplhlre.  llflied  by  the  earl  of  Chefterfield,  was  the  fon  of  Anthony 
"  V  '  Hammond  above  mentioned,  and  was  preferred  to  a 
place  about  the  perfon  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  which 
he  held  till  an  unfortunate  accident  deprived  him  of 
his  fenfes.  The  caufe  of  this  calamity  was  a  paffion 
he  entertained  for  a  lady,  who  would  not  return  it : 
t  upon  which  he  wrote  thofe  love-elegies  which  have  been 

fo  much  celebrated  for  their  tendernefs.  The  editor 
obferves,  that  he  compofed  them  before  he  was  2 1  years 
of  age :  a  period,  fays  he,  when  fancy  and  imagination 
commonly  riot  at  the  expence  of  judgment  and  correft- 
nefs.  He  was  fmcere  in  his  love  as  in  his  friendfhip ; 
and  wrote  to  his  miftrefs,  as  he  fpokc  to  his  friends, 
nothing  but  the  genuine  fentiments  of  his  heart.  Ti- 
buUus  feems  to  have  been  the  model  our  author  judi- 
cioufly  preferred  to  Ovid ;  the  former  writing  direftly 
from  the  heart  to  the  heart,  the  latter  too  often  yield- 
ing and  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  imagination.  Mr 
Hammond  died  in  the  year  1743,  at  Stow,  the  feat  of 
lord  Cobham,  who,  as  well  as  the  earl  of  Chefterfield, 
honoured  him  with  a  particular  intimacy. 

HAMPSHIRE,  or  Haunts,  a  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Dorfetftiire  and  Wikftiire,  on 
the  north  by  Berklhire,  on  the  eaft  by  Surry  and  Suf- 
fex,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Englifli  channel.  It  ex- 
tends  55  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  40 
in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  is  about  220  miles 
in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into  39  hundreds,  and 
contains  9  forefts,  29  parks,  one  city,  20  market- 
towns,  253  parifties,  above  36,000  houfes,  and  by  the 
moft  modeft  computation  i8c,ooo  inhabitants,  who 
eled  26  members  of  parliament,  two  for  the  county, 
two  for  the  city  of  Winchefter,  and  two  for  each  of 
the  following  towns,  Southampton,  Portfmouth,  Pe- 
tersfield,  Yarmouth,  Newport,  Stockbridge,  Andover, 
Whitchurch,  Lymington,  Chrift-church,  and  Newton. 
— The  air  is  very  pure  and  pleafant,  efpecially  upon 
the  downs,  on  which  vail  flocks  of  ftreep  are  kept 
and  bred.  In  the  champaign  part  of  the  county,  where 
it  is  free  of  wood,  the  foil  is  very  fertile,  producing  all 
kinds  of  grain.  The  country  is  extremely  well  wooded 
and  watered ;  for  befides  many  woods  on  private  e- 
ftates,  in  which  there  are  vaft  quantities  of  well-grown 
timber,  there  is  the  new  foreft  of  great  extent,  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  well  ftored  with  venerable  oaks.  In 
thefe  woods  and  forefts,  great  numbers  of  hogs  run  at 
large,  and  feed  on  the  acorns;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
Hampihire  bacon  fo  far  excels  that  of  moft  other 
countries.  The  rivers  are  the  Avon,  Anton,  Arle, 
Teft,  Stowre,  and  Itchin  ;  befides  feveral  fmaller 
ftreams,  all  abounding  in  fifti,  efpecially  trout.  As  its 
fea-coaft  is  of  a  confiderable  extent,  it  pofleffes  many 
good  ports  and  harbours,  and  is  well  fupplied  with 
falt-water  filh.  Much  honey  is  produced  in  the  coun- 
try, and  a  great  deal  of  mead  and  metheglin  made. 
Here  is  alfo  plenty  of  game,  and  on  the  downs  is  moft 
delightful  hunting.  The  manufafture  of  cloth  and 
kerfies  in  this  county,  though  not  fo  extenfive  as  that 
of  fome  others,  is  yet  far  from  being  inconfiderable, 
and  employs  great  numbers  of  the  poor,  as  well  as 
contributes  to  the  enriching  of  the  manufafturers  by 
what  is  fent  abroad.  The  new  intended  canal  in  this 
county,  from  Bafingftoke  to  the  Wye  in  Surry,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Thames,  cannot  but  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  county  in  general,  and  the  parifties  it 
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is  to  pafs  through  in  particular;  to  carry  which  into HamplUirS* 
execution  above  L.  86,000  have  been  raifed  amongft  '""^  ^ 
150  proprietors  in  1789,  and  it  will  extend  53  mile« 
when  completed. 

Neiv  Hampshire,  a  province  of  North  America,  in 
New  England.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Que- 
bec ;  north-eaftby  the  province  of  Main  ;  fouth-caft  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  fouth  by  Maflachufets  ;  weft  and 
north-weft  by  Connedlicut  river,  which  divides  it  from 
Vermont.  The  fhape  of  New  Hampftiire  refemble* 
an  open  fan  ;  Connefticut  river  being  the  curve,  the 
fouthern  line  the  ftiorteft,  and  the  eaftern  line  the 
longeft  fide.  It  is  divided  into  five  counties,  viz. 
Rockingham,  Stafford,  Hillft)orough,  Cheftiire,  Graf- 
ton. In  1776,  there  were  165  fettled  townfliips  in 
this  ftate.  Since  that  time  the  number  has  been  greatly 
increafed.  The  chief  town  is  Portsmouth.  Exeter, 
15  miles  fouthwefterly  from  Portfmouth,  is  a  pretty 
town  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Exeter  river.  And  Con- 
cord, fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  Merrimak  river,  is 
a  pleafant  flouriftiing  town,  which  will  probably,  oa 
account  of  its  central  fituation,  foon  be  the  permanent 
feat  of  government.  There  are  two  great  rivers,  the 
Pifcata  and  the  Merrimak.  The  former  has  four 
branches,  Berwick,  Cochechy,  Exeter,  and  Durham, 
which  are  all  navigable  for  fmall  veflcls  and  boats,  fome 
15  others  26  miles  from  the  fea.  Thefe  rivers  unite 
about  eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and 
form  one  broad,  deep,  rapid  ftream,  navigable  for 
ftiips  of  the  largeft  burden.  This  river  forms  the  only 
port  of  New  Hampfhire.  The  Merrimak  bears  that 
name  from  its  mouth  to  the  confluence  of  Pemigewaf- 
fet  and  Winnifipiokee  rivers ;  the  latter  has  its  fource 
in  the  lake  of  the  fame  name.  In  its  courfe,  it  re- 
ceives numberlefs  fmall  flireams  ifluing  from  ponds  and 
fwaraps  in  the  valleys.  It  tumbles  over  two  confider- 
able falls,  Amaflcaeg  and  Pantucket  great  falls.  From 
Haveril  the  river  runs  winding  along,  through  a  plea- 
fant rich  vale  of  meadow,  and  pafling  between  New- 
bury Port  and  Saliftury  empties  itielf  into  the  ocean^ 
The  land  next  to  the  fea  is  generally  low;  but  as  you 
advance  into  the  country,  it  rifes  into  hills.  Some 
parts  of  the  ftate  are  mountainous.  The  White  moun- 
tains are  the  higheft  part  of  a  ridge  which  extends 
northeaft  and  fouthweft  to  a  length  not  yet  afcertained. 
The  whole  circuit  of  them  is  not  lefs  than  50  miles. 
The  height  of  thefe  mountains  above  an  adjacent  mea- 
dow, is  reckoned  to  be  about  5500  feet,  and  the  mea- 
dow is  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The 
fnow  and  ice  cover  them  nine  or  ten  months  in  the 
year  ;  during  which  time  they  exhibit  that  bright  ap- 
pearance from  which  they  are  denominated  the  white 
vwunta'ms.  From  this  fummit  in  clear  weather  is  ex- 
hibited a  noble  view,  extending  60  or  70  miles  in 
every  dire£lion.  Although  they  are  more  than  70 
miles  within  land,  they  are  feen  many  leagues  off"  at 
fea,  and  appear  like  an  exceeding  bright  cloud  in  the 
horizon.  Thefe  immenfe  heights,  being  copioufly  re- 
pleniftied  with  water,  afford  a  variety  of  beautiful  caf- 
cades.  Three  of  the  largeft  rivers  in  New  England 
receive  a  great  part  of  their  waters  from  thefe  moun- 
tains. Amanoofuck  and  Ifrael  rivers,  two  principal 
branches  of  Connecticut,  fall  from  their  weftern  fide. 
Peabody  river,  a  branch  of  the  Amarifcogen,  falU 
from  the  northeaft  fide  ;  and  almoft  the  whole  of  the 
N  n  a  Saco 
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Hampfliire.  Saco  Jefcends  from  the  fouthern  fide.  The  higheft 
»  "'  '  fiimmit  of  thefe  mountains  is  about  latitud  e  44'^. 

The  air  in  New  Hamp(hire  is  ferene  aad  healthful. 
"The  weather  is  not  fo  fubjedt  to  change  as  in  more 
fcuthern  cliinates.  This  Hate  embofoming  a  number 
of  very  high  mountains,  and  lying  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  others  whofe  towering  fummits  are  covered 
with  fnow  and  ice  three  quarters  of  the  year,  is  in- 
ttnfely  cold  in  the  winter  feafon.  The  heat  of  fum- 
xner  is  great,  but  of  fhort  duration.  The  cold  braces 
the  conftitution,  and  renders  the  labouring  people 
healthful  and  robuft. 

On  the  fea  coaft,  and  many  places  inland,  the  foil  is 
fandy,  but  affords  good  pafturage.  The  intervals  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  greatly  enriched  by  the 
frefliets,  which  bring  down  the  foil  upon  them,  form- 
ing a  line  mould,  and  producing  corn,  grain,  and  her- 
bage, in  the  mod  luxuriant  plenty.  The  back  lands 
which  have  been  cultivated  are  generally  very  fertile, 
and  produce  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  fruits,  and  ve- 
getables, which  are  common  to  the  other  parts  of  New 
England.  The  uncultivated  lands  are  covered  with 
extenfive  forefts  of  pine,  fir,  cedar,  oak,  walnut,  &c. 
This  ftate  affords  all  the  materials  necefTary  for  fhip- 
buildiftg. 

No  aftual  cenfus  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  lately 
made.  In  the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  1787, 
they  were  reckoned  at  102,000.  There  is  no  cha- 
rafteriiiical  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  this 
and  the  other  New  England  ftates.  The  ancient  in- 
habitants of  New  Hampfhire  were  emigrants  from 
England.  Their  pofterity,  mixed  with  emigrants  from 
-MafTachufcts,  fill  the  lower  and  middle  towns.  Emi- 
grants from  Connefticut  corapofe  the  largefl  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  towns  adjoining  Con- 
nedlicut  river.  Slaves  there  are  none.  Negroes,  who 
were  never  numerous  in  Nevv'  Hampfhire,  are  all  free  by 
the  firfl  article  of  the  bill  of  rights. 

In  the  townfhip  of  Hanover,  if.  the  weftern  part  of 
this  Hate,  is  Dartmouth  College,  fituated  on  a  beau- 
tiful plain,  about  half  a  mile  eaft  of  Connedticut  river, 
in  latitude  43°  33'.  It  was  named  after  the  right  ho- 
nourable Willlara  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  who  was  one  of 
its  principal  benefadlors.  It  was  founded  in  1769, 
for  the  education  and  indruftion  of  youth,  of  the  In- 
dian tribes,  in  reading,  writing,  and  all  parts  of  learn- 
ing which  fhould  appear  neceffary  and  expedient  for 
civilizing  and  ehriftianizing  the  children  of  Pagans,  as 
well  as  in  all  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  and  alfo  of  Englifh 
youths  and  any  others.  Its  fituation,  in  a  frontier 
country,  expofed  it  during  the  late  war  to  many  in- 
conveniences, which  prevented  its  rapid  progrefs.  It 
flourifhed,  however,  amidfl  all  its  embarraffments,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  mofl  growing  feminaries  in  the  U- 
nited  States.  In  has  in  the  four  claffes  about  130 
ftudents,  under  the  diredlion  of  a  prefident,  two  pro- 
feffors,  and  two  tutors.  It  has  1 2  truflees,  who  are 
a  body  corporate,  invefted  with  the  powers  neceffary 
for  fuch  a!  body.  The  library  is  elegant,  containing 
a  large  colleAion  of  the  mofl  valuable  books.  Its  ap- 
paratus confifts  of  a  competent  number  of  ufeful  inflru- 
ments,  for  making  mathematical  and  philofophical  ex- 
periments. There  are  three  buildings  for  the  ufe  of 
the  ftudents.    Such  is  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  that 
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no  inllance  of  mortality  has  happ  ned  among  the  flu-  Hampftead 
dents  fince  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  the  college.  I! 

At  Exeter  there  is  an  academy;  at  Portfmouth  a  Hampton, 
grammar  fchool ;  and  all  the  towns  are  bound  by  law  ^ 
to  fupport  fchools.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Hampfliire 
are  chiefly  cong;  cgatlonalifls.  The  other  denominations 
are  Prefbyterian?,  Baptifts,  and  Epifcopalians. 

The  firft  difcovery  made  by  the  Englifh  of  any  part 
of  New  Hampfhire  was  in  1614,  by  Captain  John 
Smith,  who  ranged  the  fhore  from  Penobfcot  to  Cape 
Cod  ;  and  in  this  route  difcovered  the  river  Pifcata- 
qua.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  publifhed  a  de- 
fcripfion  of  the  country,  with  a  map  of  the  coaft, 
which  he  prefented  to  prince  Charles,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Nenv  England.  The  firft  fettlement  was  made 
in  1623. 

New  Hampfhire  was  for  many  years  under  the  ju- 
rifdidlion  of  the  governor  of  Malfachufets,  yet  they 
had  a  feparate  legiflature.  They  ever  bore  a  propor*  t 
tionable  fhare  of  the  expences  and  levies  in  all  enter- 
prifes,  expeditions,  and  military  exertions,  whether 
planned  by  the  colony  or  the  crown.  In  every  ftage 
of  the  oppofition  that  was  made  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  Britifh  parliament,  the  people,  who  ever  had  a 
high  fenfe  of  liberty,  cheerfully  bore  their  part. 

HAMPSTEAD,  a  pleafant  village  of  Middlefex^ 
four  miles  northweft  of  London,  ftands  in  a  healthy 
air,  on  a  fine  rife,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  heath  of 
about  a  mile  every  way,  that  is  adorned  with  feveral 
pretty  feats,  in  a  moft  irregular  romantic  fituation, 
and  has  a  moft  extenfive  profpeft  over  London,  into 
the  counties  all  round  it,  viz.  Bucks  and  Hertford- 
fhire,  and  even  Northamptonihire,  EfTcx,  Kent,  Surry, 
Berks,  &c.  with  an  uninterrupted  view  of  Shooter's 
Hill,  Banfted-Do  wns,  and  Windfor-Caftle.  Its  church 
was  anciently  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Hendon,  till  about 
1478.  This  village  ufed  to  be  reforted  to  formerly 
for  its  mineral  waters,  which  have  lately  been  negledl:- 
ed ;  but  the  wells  are  ftill  frequented.  It  is  now 
crowded  with  good  buildings,  even  on  the  very  fteep 
of  the  hill,  where  there  is  no  walking  fix  yards  to- 
gether without  meeting  a  hillock  ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  laundref- 
fes  who  wafhed  for  the  Londoners.  Its  old  ruinous 
church,  the  lord  of  the  manor's  chapel,  was  lately 
pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  erefted  in  its  room. 
The  re  is,  befides,  a  handfome  chapel  near  the  wells, 
built  by  the  contribution  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiefly  citizens  and  merchants  of  London. 

HAMPTON,  a  town  of  Gloucefterfhire  in  England, 
feated  on  the  Coifwold  hills,  and  had  formerly  a  nun- 
nery.   W.  Long.  2.  15.  N.  Lat.  51.  38. 

Hampton,  a  town  of  Middlefex  in  England,  feated 
on  the  river  Thames,  1 2  miles  weft  of  London,  and 
two  from  Richmond  and  Kingttown.  It  is  chiefly  fa'- 
mous  for  the  royal  palace  there,  which  is  the  fineft  in 
Britain.  It  was  built  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  had 
280  filk  beds  for  ftrangers  only,  and  furnifhed  it  rich- 
ly with  gold  and  filver  plate.  The  buildings,  gar- 
dens, and  the  two  parks,  to  which  William  III.  made 
confiderable  additions,  are  about  four  miles  in  circun> 
ference,  and  are  watered  on  three  fides  by  the  Thames. 
The  inward  court,  built  by  king  William,  forms  a 
piazza,  the  pillars  of  which  are  fo  low,  that  it  loobe 
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Hamefolten  more  like  a  cloyfter  than  a  palace  ;  however,  the  apart 
ments  make  ample  amends,  being  extremely  magnifi- 
cent, and  more  exadly  difpofed  than  in  any  other  pa- 
lace in  the  world,  and  adorned  with  moft  elegant  fur- 
niture. Since  the  acceffion  of  his  preient  majefly, 
however,  this  palace  hath  been  much  negleded,  as  the 
king  has  generally  made  choice  of  Windfor  for  his 
fummer  retreat.  Thofe  inimitable  paintings  by  Ra- 
phael Urbin  called  the  cartoons,  which  were  placed 
there  by  king  William,  have  been  removed  to  the 
queen's  palace  at  Wellminikr.  For  thefe  pieces 
Louis  XV,  is  laid  to  have  offered  ioo,oool. 

HAMESOKEN,  or  Hamesecken.    See  Hame- 

SECKEN.  . 

HANAPER,  or  Hamper,  an  office  in  chancery, 
under  the  direaion  of  a  matter,  his  deputy  and  clerks, 
anfwering,  in  fome  meafure,  to  xhcffcus  among  the 

Romans.  .       ^  1  ,         1  r 

Han-aper,  [clerk  of  the)  fometimes  ftyled  warden  of 
the  hanaber,  an  officer  who  receives  all  money  due  to  the 
king  for  feals  of  charters,  patents,  coramiffions,  and 
writs,  and  attends  the  keeper  of  the  feal  daily  m  term 
time,  and  at  all  time  of  fealing,  and  takes  mto  his 
cuflody  all  fealtd  charters,  patents,  and  the  like,  which 
he  receives  into  hags,  but  anciently,  it  is  fuppofed,  in- 
to hampers,  which  gave  denomination  to  the  office. 
There  is  alfo  an  officer  who  is  comptroller  of  the  ha- 

naper.  •  1  r 

HANAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  ot  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
river  Kenzig  near  its  confluence  with  the  Mayne.  Ihe 
river  divides  it  into  the  old  and  new  towns,  both  of 
which  are  fortified.  The  new  town,  which  was  built 
at  firft  by  french  and  Flemifli  refugees,  who  had  great 
privileges  granted  them,  is  regular  and  handfome.  The 
caftle,  in  which  the  counts  ufed  to  refide,  and  which 
ftands  in  the  old  town,  is  fortified,  and  has  a  fine 
flower-p-arden  with  commodious  apartments,  but  makes 
no  gre'at  appearance.  The  Jews  arc  tokrated  here, 
and  dwell  in  a  paiiicular  quarter.  The  magi  ft  racy  of 
the  new  town,  and  the  dUpofal  of  all  offices  in  it,  be- 
long to  the  French  and  Dutch  congregiations.  _  Here 
is  an  univerfity,  with' fevcr?.l  manufaaures,  particularly 
of  that  of  roll  tobacco,  and  a  very  confiderable  traffic. 
E.Long.  9.0.  N.Lat.  49.  58. 

Hanau- Mmzenberg,  a  county  of  Germany.  Ihe 
greateft  part  of  it  is  furrounded  by  the  eleftorate  of 
Mentz,  the  bilhopric  of  Fulda,  the  lordfhips  of  Rei- 
neck,  Ifcnburg,  and  Solms  ;  as  alfo  by  the  territories 
of  Hefl"e-Homburg,  Burg-Frledburg,  and  Franklort. 
Its  length  is  near  40  miles,  but  its  greateft  breadth 
not  above  12.  It  is  exceeding  fertile  in  corn,  wine, 
and  fruits ;  yielding  alfo  fait  fprings,  with  (ome  cop- 
per, filver,  and  cobalt.  The  chief  rivers  are,  the 
Mayne,  the  Kinzeg,  and  the  Nidda.  The  prevaihng 
religion  is  Calvinifm,  but  Luthtrans  and  Catholics  are 
tolerated.  The  country  is  populous,  and  trade  and 
manufaaures  flourifh  in  it.  In  1736,  the  whole  male 
Hne  of  the  counts  of  Hanau  failing  in  John  Reinard, 
William  VIII.  landgrave  of  Heffe  Caffcl,  by  virtue 
of  a  treaty  of  mutual  fucceflion  between  the  families 
of  Hanau  and  Hefle  CafTel,  took  pcfl-efiion  of  the 
county,  fatisfaaion  having  been  firft  made  to  the  houte 
©f  Saxony  for  their  claims;  and  in  the  year  1754 
transferred  it  to.  prince  William,  eldeft  foa  to  the  then 
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here'itary'prince  Frederic,  aftfrwards  landgrave.  -The 
revenues  ct  the  lull  count,  arifing  from  this  and  other  "V^ 
territories,  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  ^00,000  flo- 
rins.   The  principal  places  are  Hanau,  Bergen,  Stei- 
nau,  and  Glenhaufen. 

HAND,  a  part  or  member  of  the  body  of  man, 
making  the  extremity  of  the  arm.  See  Anatomy,- 
no  5  ^,  &c. 

The  mechanifm  of  the  hand  is  very  curious ;  ex- 
cellently contrived  to  fit  it  for  the  various  ufes  and  oc- 
cafions  we  have  for  it,  and  the  great  number  of  arts 
and  manufaaures  it  is  to  be  employed  in.  It  confifts 
of  a  compages  of  nerves,  and  little  bones  joined  into 
each  other,  which  give  it  a  great  degree  of  ftrength, 
and  at  the  fame  time  an  unufual  flexibility,  to  enable 
it  to  handle  adjacent  bodies,  lay  hold  of  them,  and 
grafp  them,  in  order  cither  to  draw  them  toward  us 
or  thru  (I  them  off".  Anaxagoras  is  reprefented  by  an- 
cient authors,  as  maintaining,  that  man  owes  all  hjs- 
wifdom,  knowledge,  and  fuperiority  over  other  ani- 
mals, to  the  ufe  of  his  hands.  Gak^n  reprefents  the 
matter  other  wife :  man,  according  to  him,  is  not  the 
wifeft  creature,  becaufe  he  has  hands  ;  but  he  had 
hands  given  him  becaufe  he  vs'as  the  wife  it  creature ; 
for  it  was  not  our  hands  that  taught  us  arts,  but  our 
rcafon.    The  hands  are  the  organs  of  reafon,  &c. 

In  fcripture,  the  word  hand  was  varioufly  applied. 
To  pour  water  on  any  one's  hand,  fignifies  to  ferve 
him.  To  wafh  the  hands  was  a  ceremony  made  ufe  of 
to  denote  innocency  from  murder  or  manflaughter.  To 
kiis  the  hand  v,'as  an  aa  of  adoration.  To  fill  the 
hand  fignified  taking  poffeiTion  of  the  priefthood,  and 
performing  its  funaions.  To  lean  upon  any  one's  hand- 
was  a  mark  of  familiarity  and  fiipeviority.  To  give  the 
hand  fignifies  to  grant  peace,  fwear  iriendfhip,  promifc 
fecurity,  or  make  alliance.  The  right  hand  was  the 
place  of  honour  and  refoea.  — Amongft  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  it  was  cuiloaiary  for  inferiors  to  walk  oa 
the  left  hand  of  fupcriors,  that  their  right  hand  might 
be  ready  to  afford  protetlion  and  defence  to  their  left 
fide,  which  was,  on  account  of  the  aukwardnefe  of  tire 
left  hand,  more  expofed  to  danger. 

Impofition  or  lay'ing  on  of  Hands,  fignifies  the  con- 
ferring of  holy  orders  ;  a  ceremony  wherein  the  hands 
are  laid  on  the  head  of  another,  as  a  figu  of  a  miflioo,  or 
of  a  power  given  him  to  exercife  the  funaions  of  the  : 
miniftry  belonging  to  the  order. 

The  apoflles  began  to  appoint  miffionarles  by  thelm- 
pofitioa  of  hands.  See  Imposition. 

Hand,  in  falconry,  is  ufed  for  the  foot  of  the  hawk.. 
To  have  a  clean,  ftrong,  flender,  glutinous  hand,  well  - 
clawed,  are  fome  of  the  good  qualities  of  a  hawk  or 
falcon. 

Hand,  in  the  manege,- fometimes  ftands  for  the 
fore-feet  of  a  horfe.     It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  divifion- 
of  the  horfe  into  two  parts,  with  refpea  to  the  ri- 
ders hand.    The  fore-hand  includes  the  head,  neck,, 
and  fore-quarters  ;  the  hind-hand  is  all  the  reft  of  the 

horfe.  .  ' 

Hand  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  meafure  of  four  inches, 
or  of  a  clenched  fift,  by  which  the  height  of  a  horfe 
is  computed. 

Hand  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  in  painting,  fculg- 
ture,   &c.   for  the  manner  or  ftyle  of  this  or  that- 
naaller, .  • 
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Hand, 
Handel. 


Hands  are  borne  in  coat-armour,  cfexterzni Jtmjler  ; 
that  is,  right  and  left,  expanded  or  open  ;  and  after 
other  manners-  A  bloody  hand  in  the  centre  of  the 
efciitchcon  is  tlie  badge  of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain. 

HANii-Brcadtby  a  meafure  of  three  inches. 

HANDEL  (George  Frederic),  a  nioft  eminent  ma- 
Aer  and  compofer  of  mufic,  was  born  at  Hall>  a  city 
of  Upper  Saxony  in  Germany.  His  father  was  a  phy- 
fician  and  furgeon  of  that  place,  and  was  upwards  of 
-60  years  of  age  when  Handel  was  born.  During  his 
infancy  young  Handel  is  faid  to  have  amufed  himfelf 
with  muficai  inftruments,  and  to  have  made  confider- 
able  progrefs  before  he  was  feven  years  of  age,  without 
any  inftru£lions.  His  propenfity  for  mufic  at  lall  be- 
came fo  ftrong,  that  his  father,  who  defigned  him  for 
the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law,  thought  proper  to  forbid 
him,  even  at  this  early  period  of  life,  to  touch  a  muli 
cal  inftruraent,  and  would  futfer  none  to  remain  in  his 
houfe.  Notwithrtanding  this  prohibition,  however, 
Handel  found  means  to  get  a  little  clavichord  privately 
conveyed  to  a  room  in  the  uppermoft  ftory  of  the 
houfe,  to  which  room  he  conftantly  ftole  when  the  fa- 
mily were  afleep  ;  and  thus  made  fuch  advances  in  hia 
art,  as  enabled  him  to  play  on  the  harpfichord.  He 
v^as  fini  taken  notice  of  by  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weifen- 
fels  on  the  following  oeeafion.  His  father  went  to  pay 
a  vifit  to  another  fon  by  a  former  wife,  who  was  valet 
de  chambre  to  the  duke,  and  refided  at  his  court. 
Young  Handel,  being  then  In  his  feventh  year,  ear- 
neftly  defired  permiflion  to  go  along  with  him  ;  but 
being  refufed,  he  followed  the  chaife  on  foot,  and  over- 
took it,  the  carriage  being  probably  retarded  by  the 
roughnefs  of  the  way.  His  father  at  firfl.  chid  him  for 
his  difobedience,  but  at  lall  took  him  into  the  chaife 
along  with  him.  While  he  was  in  the  duke's  court, 
he  Hill  continued  to  (how  the  fame  inclination  for  mu- 
fic :  it  was  impofiible  to  keep  him  from  harpfichords ; 
and  he  ufed  fometimes  t'o  get  into  the  organ-loft  at 
church,  and  play  after  fervice  was  over.  On  one  of 
thefe  occafions,  the  duke  happening  to  go  out  later 
than  ufual,  found  fomething  fo  uncommon  in  Handel's 
manner  of  playing,  that  he  inquired  of  his  valet  who 
it  was ;  and  receiving  for  anfwer  that  it  was  his  bro- 
ther, he  defired  to  fee  him.  This  nobleman  was  fo 
much  taken  with  the  muficai  genius  fhown  by  young 
Handel,  that  he  perfuaded  his  father  to  let  him  follow 
the  bent  of  his  inclination.  He  made  the  boy  a  prc- 
fent }  and  to\d  him,  that  if  he  minded  his  ftudies,  no 
encouragement  fhould  be  wanting. 

On  his  return  to  Hall,  Handel  was  placed  under 
one  Zackaw,  the  organift  of  the  cathedral  church  ;  and 
our  young  mufician  was  even  then  able  to  fupply  his 
mafter's  place  in  his  abfence.  At  nine  years  of  age  he 
begun  to  compofe  church- fervices  for  voices  and  inftru- 
ments,  and  continued  to  compofe  one  fuch  fervice  every 
week  for  three  years  fucceflively.  At  the  age  of  14, 
he  far  excelled  his  mafter,  as  he  himfelf  owned  ;  and  he 
was  fent  to  Berlin,  where  he  had  a  relation  in  fome 
place  about  the  court,  on  whofe  care  and  fidelity  his 
parents  could  rely.  The  opera  was  then  in  a  fiouriOi- 
ing  condition,  being  encouraged  by  the  grandfather 
of  the  late  king  of  Prufiia,  and  under  the  dlreftlon 
of  many  eminent  pcrfons  from  Italy,  among  whom 
were  Buononcini  and  Attilio.  Buononcini,  being 
of  a  haughty  difpofition,  treated  Handel  with  con- 
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tempt;  but  AttlHo  behaved  to  him  with  great  kind-  Handd/ 

nefs,  andhe  profited  much  by  his  inftrudions.    His   v— 

abihtles  foon  recommended  him  to  the  king,  who  fre- 
quently  made  him  prefencs,  and  at  laft  propofed  to  fend 
him  into  Italy^  under  his  own  patronage,  and  to  take 
him  under  his  immediate  proteftion  as  foon  as  his  au- 
dies  ftiould  be  completed.  But  Handel's  parents  not 
thinking  proper  to  fubmit  their  child  to  the  caprice  of 
the  king,  declined  the  offer;  upon  which  it  became  ne- 
ceffary  for  him  to  return  to  Hall. 

Handel  having  now  obtained  ideas  in  mufic  far  ex- 
celling every  thing  that  could  be  found  in  Hall,  con-  ' 
tmued  there  very  unwillingly,  and  it  was  refolved  to 
fend  him  into  Italy:  but  as  the  expence  of  this  journey 
could  not  then  be  fpared,  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where 
the  opera  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  Berlin.  Sooq 
after  his  arrival  in  this  city,  his  father  died  ;  and 
his  mother  being  left  in  narrow  circumftances,  her 
fon  thought  it  neceffary  to  procure  fome  fcholars,  and 
to  accept  a  place  in  the  orcheftra  ;  by  which  means, 
inftead  of  being  a  burden,  he  became  a  great  relief 
to  her. 

At  this  time,  the  firft  harpfichord  in  Hamburg  was 
played  by  one  Kefer,  a  man  who  alfo  excelled  in  com- 
pofitlon ;  but  he,  having  involved  himfelf  in  fome  debts, 
was  obliged  to  abfcond.  Upon  this  vacancy,  the  per^  ' 
fon  who  had  been  ufed  to  play  the  fecond  harpfichord 
claimed  the  firH  by  right  of  fucceflion  ;  but  was  oppo- 
fed  by  Handel,  who  founded  a  claim  to  the  firlt  harpfi- 
chord upon  his  fuperior  abilities.  After  much  difpute, 
in  which  all  who  fupported  or  direfted  the  opera  enga- 
ged with  much  vehemence,  it  was  decided  in  favour  of 
Handel ;  but  this  good  fuccefs  had  almoft  cqH  him  hia 
life.  His  antagonilt  refented  the  fuppofed  affront  fo 
much,  that,  as  they  were  coming  ont  of  the  orcheftra 
together,  he  made  a  pulh  at  Handel's  bieaft  with  a 
fword,  which  muH  undoubtedly  have  killed  him,  '^ad 
there  not  fortunately  been  a  mufic-book  in  the  bofom 
of  his  coat. 

Handel,  though  yet  but  In  his  15th  year,  became 
compofer  to  the  houfe  j  and  the  fuccefs  of  Almerla,  his 
firft  opera,  was  fo  great,  that  it  ran  30  nights  without 
interruption.  Within  lefs  than  a  twelvemonth  after 
this,  he  fet  two  others,  called  Fhrinda  and  Norene, 
which  were  received  with  the  fame  applaufe.  During 
his  ftay  here,  which  was  about  four  or  five  years,  he  al- 
fo  compofed  a  confiderable  number  of  fonatas,  which 
are  now  loft.  Here  his  abilities  procured  him  the  ac- 
quaintance  of  many  perfons  of  note,  particularly  the 
prince  of  Tufcany,  brother  to  John  Garton  de  IVIedi- 
cisthe  grand  duke.  This  prince  preffed  him  to  go 
with  him  to  Italy,  where  he  affured  him  that  no  con- 
venience  ftiould  be  wanting;  but  this  offer  Handel 
thought  proper  to  decline,  being  refolved  not  to  give 
up  his  independency  for  any  advantage  that  could  be  ' 
offered  him. 

In  the  19th  year  of  his  age,  Handel  took  a  journey 
to  Italy  on  his  own  bottom ;  where  he  was  received 
with  the  greateft  kindnefs  by  the  prince  of  Tufcany, 
and  had  at  all  times  accefs  to  the  palace  of  the  grand 
duke.  His  Serene  Highnefs  was  impatient  to  have 
fomething  compofed  by  fo  great  a  mafter ;  and  not* 
withftandlng  the  difference  between  the  ftyle  of  the 
Italian  mufic  and  the  German,  to  which  Handel  had 
hitherto  been  accuftoraed,  he  fet  an  opera  called  Rode- 
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r Handel,  nfg-o,  which  pleafed  fo  well,  that  he  was  rewarded  with 
v—- '  1 00  fequins  and  a  fervice  of  plate.  After  ftaying 
about  a  year  In  Florence,  he  went  to  Venice,  where 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  difcovered  at  a  mafque- 
rade.  He  was  playing  on  a  harpfichord  in  his  vifor, 
when  Scarlatti,  a  famous  performer,  cried  out,  that 
the  perfon  who  played  could  be  none  but  the  famous 
Saxon  or  the  devil.  But  a  ftory  fimilar  to  this  is 
reported  of  many  eminent  perfons  whofe  abilities  have 
been  difcovered  in  difguife.  Here  he  compofed  his 
opera  called  ylgrlppina,  which  was  performed  27  nights 
fucceiTively,  with  the  moil  extravagant  applaufe. 

From  V^enice  our  mufician  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  cardinal  Ottoboni 
and  many  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  by  which 
means  he  was  frequently  attacked  on  account  of  his  re- 
h'gion  ;  but  Handel  declared  he  would  live  and  die  in 
the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  whether  it 
was  true  or  falfe.  Here  he  compofed  an  oratorio  call- 
ed RefurreSiiont,  and  150  cantatas,  befides  fome  fona- 
tas,  and  other  mufic.  Ottoboni  alfo  contrived  to  have 
a  trial  of  flilll  between  him  and  Dominici  Scarlatti^ 
who  was  confidered  as  the  greatefl  mailer  on  that 
inftrumcnt  in  Italy.  The  event  is  differently  report- 
ed. Some  fay  th;it  Scarlatti  was  viftorious,  and  others 
give  the  viflory  to  Handel  ;  bet  when  they  came  to 
the  organ,  Scarlatti  himfelf  afcribed  the  fuperiority  to 
Handel. 

From  Rome,  Handel  went  to  Naples  ;  after  which, 
he  paid  a  fecond  vifit  tci  Florence  ;  and  at  lafl,  having 
fpent  fix  years  in  Italy,  fet  out  for  his  native  country. 
In  his  way  thither,  he  was  introduced  at  the  court  of 
Hanover  with  fo  much  advantage  by  the  baron  Kil- 
manfeck,  that  his  Eleftoral  Highnefs  offered  him  a 
penfion  of  1500  crowns  a-year  as  an  inducement  for  him 
to  continue  there.  This  generous  offer  he  declined  on 
account  of  his  having  promifed  to  vifit  the  court  of  the 
EleAor  Palatine,  and  likewife  to  come  over  to  Eng- 
land in  compliance  with  the  repeated  invitations  of  the 
duke  of  Manchefter.  The  elcdor,  however,  being 
made  acquainted  with  this  objeftion,  gencroufly  order- 
ed him  to  be  told,  that  his  acceptance  of  the  penfion 
ftiould  neither  reftrain  him  from,  his  promife  nor  refolu- 
tion  :  but  that  he  (hould  be  at  full  liberty  to  be  abfent 
a  year  or  more  if  he  chofe  it,  and  to  go  wherever  he 
thought  fit.  Soon  after,  the  place  of  mafter  of  the 
chapel  was  beftowed  upon  Handel ;  and  our  mufician 
having  vifited  his  mother,  who  was  now  extremely  aged 
and  blind,  and  his  old  mafter  Zackaw,  and  ftaid  fome 
time  at  the  court  of  the  Eleftor  Palatine,  fet  out  for 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  1710. 

At  that  time  operas  were  a  new  entertainment  in 
England,  and  were  condufted  in  a  wtrj  abfurd  man- 
ner :  but  Handel  foon  put  them  on  a  better  footing ; 
and  fet  a  drama  called  R  'lnaUo,  which  was  performed 
with  uncommon  fuccefs.  Having  ftaid  a  year  in  Eng- 
land, he  returned  to  Hanover;  but  in  1712  he  again 
came  over  to  England  ;  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  be- 
ing concluded  a  few  months  afterwards,  he  compofed  a 
grand  Te  Dezim  and  "Jubilate  on  the  occafion.  He  now 
found  the  nobility  very  defirous  that  he  fliould  refume 
the  direction  of  the  opera  houfe  in  the  Hay  Market ; 
and  the  queen  having  added  her  authority  to  their  fo- 
licitations,  and  conferred  on  him  a  penfion  of  L.200 
a  year,  he  forgot  his  engagements  to  the  eledor  of  Ha- 
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nover,  and  remained  in  Britain  till  the  death  of  the  Handet 
queen  in  171 4.  On  the  arrival  of  king  George  I.  r— 
Handel,  confcious  of  his  ill  behaviour,  dnrft  not  ap- 
pear at  court  ;  but  he  was  extricated  from  his  dilemma 
by  the  baron  Kilmanfeck.  Having  engaged  feveral  of 
the  Engliih  nobility  in  his  behalf,  the  baron  perfiiaded 
the  king  to  a  party  of  pleafure  on  the  water.  Handel 
was  apprifed  of  the  defign,  and  ordered  to  prepare  fome 
mufic  for  the  occafion.  This  he  executed  with  the  ut- 
raoft  attention,  and  on  the  day  appointed  it  was  per- 
formed and  conduced  by  himfelf.  The  king  with  plea- 
fure and  furprife  inquired  whofe  it  was,  and  how  the 
entertainment  came  to  be  provided  without  his  know- 
ledge. The  baron  then  produced  the  dehnquent ;  and. 
allied  leave  to  prefent  him  to  his  majefty  as  one  too  fen- 
fible  of  his  fault  to  attempt  an  excufe,  hut  fincerely  de- 
firous to  atone  for  it.  This  interceflion  was  accepted. 
Handel  was  reftored  to  favour,  his  water  mufic  waa 
honoured  with  the  higheft  approbation,  and  the  king 
added  a  penfion  of  L.200  a-year  to  that  formerly  be- 
llowed on  him  by  queen  Anne  ;  which  he  foon  after 
increafedto  I.. 40-',  on  his  being  appointed  to  teach  the 
young  princeffes  mulic. 

In  the  year  17 15,  Handel  compofed  his  opera  of  A- 
madige  ;  but  from  that  time  to  the  year  17^0  he  com- 
poied  only  Tefeo  and  Pajlor  FiJo,  Buononcini  and  At- 
tilio  being  then  compofers  for  the  operas.  About  thia 
time  a  projetl  was  formed  by  the  nobility  for  erefting- 
a  kind  of  academy  at  the  Hay  Market,  with  a  view  to 
fecure  to  themfelves  a  conftant  fupply  of  operas  to  be 
compofed  by  Handel,  and  performed  under  his  direc- 
tion. No  lefs  than  L.  50  000  was  fubfcribed  for  this, 
fcheme,  of  which  the  king  himfelf  fubfcribed  L.ioco, 
and  it  was  propoled  to  continue  the  undertaking  for  14. 
years.  '  Handel  went  over  to  Drcfden,  in  order  to  en  - 
gage fingers,  and  returned  with  Scnefino  and  Duri- 
Hanti.  Buononcini  and  Attilio  had  ftill  a  ftrong  party 
in  their  favour,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  Handel  ;  and 
therefore  in  t  720  he  obtained  leave  to  perform  his  ope- 
ra of  Radam'ijloy  The  houfe  was  fo  crowded,  that  many 
fainted  through  exceffive  heat  ;  and  40  s,  were  offered 
by  fome  for  a  feat  in  the  gallery,  alter  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  get  one  tlfewhere.  The  contention,  how- 
ever, Itill  ran  very  high  between  Handel's  party  and 
that  of  the  two  Italian  mafters  ;  and  at  laft.  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  rivals  Ihould  be  jointly  employed  ia 
making  an  opera,  in  which  each  fhould  take  a  diftinft 
ail,  and  he  who  by  the  general  fuffrage  was  allovv'ed  to- 
have  given  the  belt  proof  of  his  abilities  Ihould  he  put 
in  poffefSon  of  the  houfe.  This  opera  was  called  Mu^ 
z'w  Scavola,  and  Handel  fet  the  laft  a6t.  It  is  faid  that 
Handel's  fuperioriiy  was  owned  even  in  the  overture 
before  it  ;  but  when  the  aft  came  to  be  performed^ 
there  remained  no  pretence  of  doubt  or  difpute.  The 
academy  was  now  therefore  firmly  eftabliftied,  and  Han- 
del conducted  it  for  nine  years  with  great  fuccefs  ;  but 
about  that  time  an  irreconcileable  enmity  took  place 
between  Handel  himfelf  and  Senefino.  Senefino  ac- 
cufed  Handel  of  tyranny,  and  Handel  accufed  Senefi- 
no of  rebellion.  The  merits  of  the  quarrel  are  not 
known  :  the  nobility,  however,  became  mediators  for 
fome  time  ;  and  having  failed  In  that  good  defign,  they 
became  parties  in  the  quarrel.  Handel  was  refolved  to 
difmifs  Senefino,  and  the  nobility  feeraed  alfo  refol- 
ved not  to  permit  him  to  do  fo.    The  haughtinefs  of 
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Handel.   Handel's  temper  would  not  allow  lilin  to  yield,  and 
•-—y-^  the  affair  ended  in  the  total  difToIution  of  the  aca- 
demy. 

Handel  now  found  that  his  abilities,  great  as  they 
were,  could  not  fupport  him  againfl.  the  powerful  op- 
pofition  he  met  with.  After  the  difmiffion  of  Senefino, 
his  audience  fenfibly  dwindled  away,  and  Handel  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  Mr  Heidegger  to  carry 
on  operas  in  conjunftion  with  him.  New  fingers  were 
engaged  from  Italy ;  but  the  offended  nobility  raifed  a 
fubfcription  againft  him,  to  carry  on  operas  in  the  play- 
houfe  in  Lincoln's- Inn  fields.  Handel  bore  up  four 
years  againll  this  oppofition;  three  in  partnerfhip  with 
Heidegger,  and  one  by  himfelf :  but  though  his  mu- 
fical  abilities  were  fuperior  to  thofe  of  his  antagonifls, 
the  aftonifiiing  powers  of  the  voice  of  Farinelli,  whom 
the  oppofiie  party  had  engaged,  detei  mined  the  vic- 
tory againft  him.  At  lad  Handel,  having  fpent  all  he 
was  worth  in  a  fruitlefs  oppofition,  thought  proper  to 
defift.  His  dlfappointment  had  fuch  an  cfFe6l  upon 
him,  that  for  fome  time  he  was  difordered  in  his  un- 
derilanding,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  right  arm  was 
rendered  ufelcfs  by  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy.  In  this 
deplorable  fituation,  it  was  thought  neceffary  that  he 
fhould  goto  the  baths  of  Aixla  Chapelle  ;  and  from 
them  he  received  fuch  extraordinary  and  fuddcn  re- 
lief, that  his  cure  was  looked  upon  by  the  nuns  as  mi- 
raculous. 

In  1736,  Handel  again  returned  to  England;  and 
foon  after  his  return  his  Alexander's  Feaft  was  per- 
-  formed  with  applaufe  at  Covent  Garden.  The  fuccefs 
and  fplendor  of  the  Hay  Market  was  by  this  time  fo 
much  reduced  by  repeated  mifmanagements,  that  lord 
Middlefex  undertook  the  direction  of  it  himfeif,  and 
once  more  applied  to  Handel  for  compofition.  He 
accordingly  compofed  two  operas  called  Faromondo, 
and.  Alefondro  Stvero,  for  which  in  1737  he  received 
L.  1000.  In  17.38  he  received  L.1500  from  a  fingle 
benefit",  and  nothing  feemed  wanting  to  retrieve  his 
affairs,  excepting  fuch  conceflions  on  his  part  as  his  op- 
ponents had  a  right  to  exped.  Thefe  conceffions,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  ;  and 
that  he  might  no  longer  be  under  obligations  to  aft  as 
:he  was  diiefted  by  others,  he  refufed  to  enter  into  any 
■engr.gements  upon  fubfcription.  After  having  tried  a 
'few  .more  operas  at  Covent  Garden  without  fuccefs,  he 
introduced  another  fpecies  of  mufic  called  oratorios, 
which  lie  thought  better  fuited  to  the  native  gravity  of 
an  Englifh  audience.  But  as  the  fubjefts  of  thefe  pieces 
were  olwavs  taken  from  facred  hifiory,  it  was  by  fome 
thought  to  be  a  profanation  to  fet  them  to  mulic  and 
pet  form  them  at  a  playhoufe.  In  confequence  of  this 
prejudice,  the  oratorios  met  with  very  indifferent  fuc- 
cefs;  and  in  1741  Mr  Handel  found  his  afuiirs  in  luch 
a  bad  fituation,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  England, 
and  go  to  Dublin. 

He  was  received  in  Ireland  in  a  manner  fuitable  to 
his  great  merit  ;  and  his  performing  his  oratorio  called 
■  the  AleffL-/},  fur  the  benefit  of  the  city-prifon,  brought 
•him  into  univerfal  favour.  In  nine  months  time  he  had 
brought  his  affairs  into  a  better  fituation  ;  and  on  his 
return  to  England  in  1742,  he  found  the  public  much 
■more  favourably  difpofcd.  His  oratorios  were  now  per- 
formed with  great  applaufe  :  hid  Meffiah,  which  before 
iiad  been  but  coldly  received,  became  a  favourite  per- 
formance ;  and  Handel,  with  ^  generous  humanity,  de- 
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termined  to  perform  it  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  Handel, 
foundling  hofpital,  which  at  that  time  was  only  fup- '  "v'"— 
ported  by  private  benefaftions.  In  174-.?,  he  had  a  re- 
turn of  his  paralytic  dif  rder;  and  in  1 7  5 1  became 
quite  blind  by  a  gutta  ferena  in  his  eyes.  This  laft  mis- 
fortune for  fome  time  funk  him  into  the  deepefl  de- 
fpondency  }  but  at  laft  he  was  obliged  to  acquiefce  in 
his  fituat  ion,  after  having  without  anv  relief  undergone 
fome  very  painful  operations.  Finding  it  now  impof- 
fible  to  manage  his  oratorios  alone,  he  was  affifled  by- 
Mr  Smith,  who  at  his  requeft  frequently  played  for 
him,  and  conduced  them  in  his  ftead  ;  and  v/ith  this 
afTiftance  they  were  continued  till  within  eight  days  of 
his  death.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  hfe,  his  mind 
was  often  difordered  ;  yet  at  times  it  appears  to  have 
refumed  its  full  vigour,  and  he  compofed  feveral 
fongs.  chorufes,  &c.  which  from  their  dates  may  be 
confidered  almofl  as  t'  :  laft  founds  of  his  dying  voice. 
From  about  Odober  1758  his  health  declined  very 
faft  ;  his  appetite,  which  had  been  remarkably  keen, 
and  which  he  had  gratified  to  a  great  degree,  left  him; 
and  he  became  fenfible  of  the  approach  of  death.  On 
the  6th  of  April  1759,  his  laft  oratorio  was  perform- 
ed, at  which  he  was  prefent,  and  died  on  the  14th 
of  the  fame  month.  On  the  20th  he  was  buried  by 
the  right  reverend  Dr  Pearce,  bifhop  of  Rochefter, 
.in  Wtftminfter  abbey ;  where,  by  his  own  order,  arid 
at  his  own  expence,  a  monument  was  ereded  to  his 
memory. 

With  regard  to  the  charader  of  this  moft  eminent 
mufician,  he  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  a  great 
epicure  :  In  his  temper  he  was  very  haughty,  but 
was  feldom  or  never  guilty  of  mean  aftions.  His  pride 
was  uniform  ;  he  was  not  by  turns  a  tyrant  and  a  flave. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  moft  extravagant  love  for  li- 
berty and  independence  ;  infomuch,  that  he  would,  for 
the  fake  of  liberty,  do  things  otherwife  the  moft  prejudi- 
cial to  his  own  intereft.  He  was  liberal  even  when 
poor,  and  remembered  his  former  friends  when  he  was 
rich.  His  mufical  powers  can  perhaps  be  beft  exprefs- 
ed  by  Arbuthnot's  reply  to  Pope,  who  ferioufly  atod 
his  opinion  of  him  as  a  mufician  ;  "  Conceive  (faid 
he)  the  higheft  you  can  of  his  abilities,  and  they  arc 
much  beyond  any  thing  you  can  conceive." 

Commtmoratlon  of  Handel  ;  a  mufical  exhibition  in- 
ftituted  fome  years  ago,  and  the  grandeft  of  the  kind 
ever  attempted  in  any  nation.  Of  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  defign,  together  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  firft  celebrahon  was  executed,  an  accurate  and  au- 
thentic detail  is  given,  as  might  be  expeded,  by  Dr 
Burney  in  the  4tli  and  laft  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of 
Mufic,  from  which  the  following  account  is  ex- 
traded. 

"  In  a  converfation  between  lord  vifcount  Fitzwil- 
llam.  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  and  Joah  Bates, 
Efq;  commiffioncr  of  the  viduahng-oflice,  the  begin- 
ning of  laft  year,  1783,  at  the  houfe  of  the  latter;  af- 
ter remarking  that  the  number  of  eminent  mufical 
performers  of  all  kinds,  both  vocal  and  inftrumtntal, 
with  which  London  abounded,  was  far  greater  than  in 
any  other  city  of  Europe,  it  was  lamented  that  there 
was  no  public  periodical  occafion  for  collefting  and 
confolidating  thtm  into  one  band  ;  by  which  means  a 
performance  might  be  exhibited  on  fo  grand  and  mag- 
nificent  a  fcale  as  no  other  part  of  the  world  could  equal. 
The  birth  and  death  of  Handel  naturally  occurred  to 
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Handel,  three  fuch  enthufiaftic  admirers  of  that  great  mafter ; 

■""V—  and  it  was  immediately  recoUefted,  that  the  next  year 
(1784)  would  be  a  proper  time  for  the  introdiiftion 
of  fuch  a  cuftom,  as  it  formed  a  complete  century  fince 
his  birth,  and  an  exad  quarter  of  a  centuiy  fince  his 
deceafe. 

**  The  plan  was  foon  after  communicated  to  the 
governors  of  the  Mufical  Fund,  who  approved  it,  and 
promifed  their  alfiftance.  It  was  next  fubmitted.to 
the  directors  of  the  concert  of  Ancient  Mufic";  who, 
with  an  alacrity  which  does  honour  to  their  zeal  for 
the  memory  of  the  great  artift  Handel,  voluntarily  un- 
dertook the  trouble  of  managing  and  direfting  the 
celebrity.  At  length,  the  defign  coming  to  the  know- 
led*ge  of  the  king,  it  was  honoured  with  his  majefty's 
fandion  and  patronage.  Weftminifter  abbey,  where 
the  bones  of  the  great  mufician  were  depofited,  was 
thought  the  propereft  place  for  the.  performance  ;  and 
application  having  been  made  to  the  bifhop  of  Ro- 
chefter  for  the  ufe  of  it,  his  lordfliip,  finding  that  the 
fcheme  was  honoured  with  the  patronage  of  his  ma- 
jefty,  readily  confented ;  only  requefting,  as  the  per- 
formance would  interfere  with  the  annual  benefit  for 
the  Weftminfter  Infirmary,  that  part  of  the  profits 
might  be  appropriated  to  that  charity,  as  an  indemni- 
fication for  thelofs  it  would  fuftain.  To  this  the  pro- 
jeftors  of  the  plan  acceded  ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
fettled,  that  the  profits  of  the  firll  day's  performance 
Ihould  be  equally  divided  between  the  Mufical  Fund 
and  the  Weftminfter  Infirmary  ;  and  thofe  of  the  fub- 
fequcnt  days  be  folely  applied  to  the  ufe  of  that  fund 
which  Handel  himfelf  fo  long  helped  to  fuftain,  and  to 
which  he  not  only  bequeathed  a  thoufand  pounds,  but 
which  alnioft  every  mufician  in  the  capital  annually 
contributes  his  money,  his  performance,  or  both,  to  fup- 
port.  Application  was  next  made  to  Mr  James  Wyatt, 
the  aichiteft,  to  furnifli  plans  for  the  neceflary  deco- 
rations of  the  abbey  ;  drawings  of  which  having  been 
fhown  to  his  majefty,  were  approved.  The  general 
-  idea  was  to  produce  the  effedl  of  a  royal  mufical 
chapel,  with  the  orcheftra  terminating  one  end,  and 
the  accommodation  for  the  royal  family,  the  other. 
The  arrangement  of  the  performance  of  each  day  was 
next  fettled  ;  and  it  was  at  his  majefty's  inftigation 
that  the  celtbrity  was  extended  to  three  days  in- 
ftead  of  two,  which  he  thought  would  not  be  fufficient 
for  the  difplay  of  Handel's  powers,  or  fulfilling  the 
charitable  purpofes  to  which  it  was  intended  to  devote 
the  profits.  It  was  originally  intended  to  have  cele- 
brated this  feftival  on  the  20th,  2 2d,  and  23d  of  A- 
pril  ;  and  the  20th  being  the  day  of  the  funeial  of 
Handel,  part  of  the  mufic  was,  in  fome  meafure, 
fo  fekfted  as  to  apply  to  that  incident.  But,  in  con- 
fcquence  of  the  fudden  diflbhuion  of  parHament,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  defer  the  feftival  to  the  26th, 
27th,  and  29th  of  May,  which  feems  to  have  been  for 
its  advantage  :  as  many  perfons  of  tender  conftitutions, 
who  ventured  to  go  to  Weftminfter  Abbey  in  warm 
weather,  would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  go  thither 
in  cold.  Imprefled  with  a  reverence  for  the  memory  of- 
Handel,  no  fooner  was  the  projeft  known,  but  moft 
of  the  practical  muficians  in  the  kingdom  eagerly  ma- 
niftfted  their  zeal  for  the  enterprife  ;  and  many  of  the 
moft  eminent  profeffors,  waving  all  claims  to  prece- 
dence in  the  band,  offered  to  perform  in  any  fuboi- 
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dinate  ftatlon  in  which  their  talents  could  be  moft:  H 
ufeful. 

*'  In  order  to  render  the  band  as  powerful  and  com- 
plete as  poffible,  it  was  determined  to  employ  every 
fpecies  of  inftrument  that  was  capable  of  producing 
grand  cfi'efts  in  a  great  orcheftra  and  fpacious  build- 
ing. Among  thefe  the  facbut,  or  double  trumpet, 
was  fought  ;  but  fo  many  years  had  elapfed  fince  it 
had  been  ufed  in  this  kingdom,  that  neither  the  inftru- 
ment, nor  a  performer  upon  it,  could  eafily  be  found. 
It  was,  however,  difcovered,  after  much  ufelefs  en- 
quiry, not  only  here,  but  by  letter,  on  the  continent  ; 
that  in  his  majefty's  military  band  there  were  fix  mufi- 
cians  who  played  the  three  fevcral  fpecies  of  facbut,  te- 
nor, bafe,  and  double  bafe. 

The  double  baflbon,  which  was  fo  confpicuous  in. 
the  orcheftra,  and  powerful  in  its  effeft,  is  hkewife  a 
tube  of  1 6  feet.  It  was  made,  with  the  approbation 
of  Mr  Handel,  by  Stainfby  the  flute-maker,  for  the 
coronation  of  his  late  majefty  George  II.  The  late 
ingenious  Mr  Lampe,  author  of  the  juftly  admired 
mufic  of  The  Dragon  of  Wantley,  was  the  perfon  in- 
tended to  perform  on  it  ;  but,  for  want  of  a  proper 
reed,  or  for  fome  other  caufe,  at  prefent  unknown, 
no  ufe  was  made  of  it  at  that  tim.e  ;  nor  indeed,  tha' 
it  has  been  often  attempted,  was  it  ever  introduced  in- 
to any  band  in  England  till  now,  by  the  ingenuity  and 
perfeverance  of  Mr  Aflily,  of  the  Guards. 

"  The  double-bafe  kettle- drums  were  made  from 
models  of  Mr  Afhbridge,  of  Drury  Lane  orcheftra,  in 
copper,  it  being  impoffible  to  procure  plates  of  brafs 
large  enough.  The  Tower  drums,  which,  by  permif- 
fion  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Richmond,  were  brought 
to  the  abbey  on  this  occafion,  are  thofe  which  belong 
to  the  ordnance  ftores,  and  were  taken  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in  1709. 
Thefe  are  hemifpherical,  or  a  circle  divided;  bat  thofe 
of  Mr  Afiibridge  are  more  cyHndrical,  being  much 
longer,  as  well  as  more,  capacious,  than  the  common 
kettle-drum;  by  which  he  accounts  for  the  fuperiority 
of  their  tone  to  that  of  all  other  drums.  Thefe  three 
fpecies  of  kettle-drums,  which  may  be  called  tenors 
bafe,  and  double  bafe,  were  an  oftave  below  each  other. 

"  The  excellent  organ,  ereftcd  at  the  weft  end  of 
the  abbey,  for  the  commemoration  performances  only, 
is  the  workmanftiip  of  the  ingenious  Mr  Samuel  Green 
in  Ifiington.  It  was  fabricated  for  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  ;  but  before  its  departure  for  the  place  of 
its  deftination,  it  was  permitted  to  be  opened  in  the 
capital  on  this  memorable  occafion.  The  keys  of  com- 
munication with  the  harpfichord,  at  which  Mr  Bates 
the  conduftor  was  feated,  extended  1 9  feet  from  the 
body  of  the  organ,  and  20  feet  7  inches  below  the 
perpendicular  of  the  fet  of  keys  by  which  it  is  ufually 
played.  Similar  keys  were  firft  contrived  in  this  coun- 
try for  Handel  himfelf  at  his  oratorios  ;  but  to  convey 
them  to  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  inftrument,  with- 
out rendering  the  touch  imprafticably  heavy,  required 
uncommon  ingenuity  and  mechanical  refources. 

"  In  celebrating  the  difpofition,  difcipline,  and  ef- 
fefts  of  this  moft  numerous  and  excellent  band,  the 
merit  of  the  admirable  architeft,  who  furnifhcd  the 
elegant  defigns  for  the  orcheftra  and  galleries,  muft  not 
be  forgotten  ;  as,  when  filled,  they  conftituted  one  of 
the  grandeft  and  rfioft  magnificent  fpcdacles  which 
O  o  ima- 
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imagination  can  delineate.  All  the  preparations  for  re- 
'  ceiving  their  majerties,  and  the  firft  perfonages  in  the 
kingdom,  at  the  eaft  end;  upwards  of  500  muficiansat 
the  weft  ;  and  the  public  in  general,  to  the  number  of 
between  3000  and  4000  perfons,  in  the  area  and  galle- 
ries ;  fo  wonderfully  correfponded  with  the  ftyle  of  ar- 
chitefture  of  this  venerable  and  beautiful  ftrufture, 
that  there  was  nothing  vifible  either  for  ufe  or  orna- 
ment, which  did  not  harmonize  with  the  principal  tone 
of  the  building,  and  which  may  not  metaphorically 
have  been  faid  to  have  been  in  perfeft  tune  with  it. 
But,  befides  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  this  con- 
ftruftion  exhibited  the  band  to  the  fpeftators,  the  or- 
cheftra  was  fo  judicioufly  contrived,  that  almott  every 
performer,  both  vocal  and  infti-umental,  was  in  full 
view  of  the  conduftor  and  leader  ;  which  accounts,  in 
fome  meafure,  for  the  uncommon  eafe  with  which  the 
performers  confefs  they  cxecuteti  their  parts. 

"  At  the  eaft  end  of  the  aifle,  juft  before  the  back 
of  the  choir- organ,  fome  of  the  pipes  of  which  were 
vifible  below,  a  throne  was  erefted  in  a  beautiful  Go- 
thic ftyle,  correfponding  with  that  of  the  abbey,  and  a 
center  box,  richly  decorated  and  furnifhed  with  crim- 
fon  fattiii,  fringed  with  gold,  for  the  reception  of  their 
majefties  and  the  royal  family  :  on  the  right  hand  of 
which  was  a  box  for  the  bifhops,  and,  on  the  left,  one 
for  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Weftminfter  ;  immediately 
below  thefe  two  boxes  were  two  others,  one  on  the 
right  for  the  families  and  friends  of  the  direftors,  and 
the  other  for  thofe  of  the  prebendaries  of  Weftminfter. 
Immediately  below  the  king's  box  was  placed  one  for 
the  direftors  themfclves,  who  were  all  diftinguifhed 
by  white  wands  tipped  with  gold,  and  gold  medals, 
ftruck  on  the  occafion,  appending  from  white  ribbands. 
Thefe  their  majefties  likewife  condefcended  to  wear 
at  each  performance.  Behind,  and  on  each  fide  of 
the  throne,  there  were  feats  for  their  majefties  fuite, 
maids  of  honour,  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber,  pages, 
&c. — The  orcheftra  was  built  at  the  oppofite  extremi- 
ty, afcending  regularly  from  the  height  of  feven  feet 
from  the  floor  to  upwards  of  forty  from  the  bafe  of  the 
pillars,  and  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  top  of  the 
fide  aille. — The  intermediate  fpace  below  was  filled  up 
with  level  benches,  and  appropriated  to  the  early  fubfcri- 
bers.  The  faid  aifles  were  formed  into  long  galleries 
ranging  with  the  orcheftra,  and  afcending  fo  as  to  con- 
tain 12  rows  on  each  fide:  the  fronts  of  which  projected 
before  the  pillars,  and  were  ornamented  with  feftoons  of 
crimfon  morine. — At  the  top  of  the  orcheftra  was  placed 
the  occafional  organ,  in  a  Gothic  frame,  mounting  to, 
and  mingling  with,  the  faints  and  martyrs  reprefented  in 
the  painted  glafs  on  the  weft  window.  On  each  fide 
of  the  organ,  clofe  to  the  window,  were  placed  the 
kettle-drums  defcribed  above.  The  choral  bands  were 
principally  placed  in  view  of  Mr  Bates,  on  fteps  feem- 
ingly  afcending  into  the  clouds,  in  each  of  the  fide 
aifles,  as  their  termination  was  invifible  to  the  audience. 
The  principal  fingers  were  ranged  in  the  front  of  the 
orcheftra,  as  at  oratorios,  accompanied  by  the  choirs 
of  St  Paul,  the  abbey,  Windfor,  and  the  chapel 
royal. 

Few  circumftances  will  perhaps  more  aftonifti  ve- 
teran muficians,  than  to  be  informed,  that  there  was 
but  one  general  rehearfal  for  each  day's  performance  : 
an  indifputable  proof  of  the  high  ftate  of  cultivatioa 
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to  which  praftlcal  mufic  is  at  prefcnt  arrived  in  this  HandeJ. 
country  ;  for  if  good  performers  had  not  been  found  — v— — 
ready  madp,  ,a  dozen  rehearfals  would  not  have  been 
fufficient  to  make  them  fo.  Indeed,  Mr  Bates,  in  ex- 
amining the  lift  of  performers,  and  enquiring  into  their 
feveral  merits,  fuggefted  the  idea  of  what  he  called  a 
drilling  rehearfal,  at  Tottenham-ftreet  Concert  Room, 
a  week  before  the  performance  ;  in  order  to  hear  fuch 
volunteers,  particularly  chorus  fingers,  as  were  but 
little  known  to  himfelf,  or  of  whofe  abilities  his  affift- 
ant  was  unable  to  fpeak  with  certainty.  At  this  re- 
hearfal, though  it  confifted  of  120  performers,  not 
more  than  two  of  that  number  were  defired  to  attend 
no  more. 

"  At  the  general  rehearfal  in  the  abbey,  mentioned 
above,  more  than  500  perfons  found  means  to  obtain 
adraiffion,  in  fpite  of  every  endeavour  to  Ihut  out  ail- 
but  the  performers  ;  for  fear  of  interruption,  and  per- 
haps of  failure  in  the  firft  attempts  at  incorporating  and 
confolidating  fuch  a  numerous  band:  confifting  not 
only  of  all  the  regulars,  both  native  and  foreign,  which 
the  capital  could  furnifti,  but  of  all  the  irregulars,  that 
is,  dilettanti,  and  provincial  muficians  of  charafter, 
who  could  be  muftered,  many  of  whom  had  never 
heard  or  feen  each  other  before.  This  intrufion, 
which  was  very  much  to  the  diflatisfadion  of  the  ma- 
nagers and  conduftor,  fuggefted  the  idea  of  turning 
the  eagernefs  of  the  public  to  fome  profitable  account 
for  the  charity,  by  fixing  the  price  of  admiflion  to  half 
a  guinea  for  each  perfon. 

"  But,  befides  the  ;^rofits  derived  from  fubfequent 
rehearfals,  the  confequences  of  the  firft  were  not  with- 
out their  ufe  :  for  the  pleafureand  aftoniftiment  of  the 
audience,  at  the  fmall  miftakes,  and  great  efFefts  of 
this  firft  experiment,  which  many  had  condemned  by 
anticipation,  were  foon  communicated  to  the  lovers  of 
mufic  throughout  the  town,  to  the  great  increafe  of 
fubfcrlbers  and  folicitors  for  tickets.  For  though  the 
friends  of  the  direftors  were  early  in  fubfcribing,  per- 
haps from  perfonal  refpeft,  as  much  as  expeftation  of 
a  higher  mufical  repaft  than  ufual ;  yet  the  public  ia 
general  did  not  manifeft  great  eagernefs  in  fecuring 
tickets  till  after  this  rehearfal,  Friday  May  21.  which 
was  reported  to  have  aftoniflied  even  the  performers 
themftlves  by  its  corredlnefs.  and  effefts.  But  fo  in- 
terefting  did  the  undertaking  become  by  this  favour- 
able rumour,  that  from  the  great  demand  of  tickets 
it  was  found  neceifary  to  clofe  the  fubfcription. 

**  Many  families,  as  well  as  individuals,  were  at- 
trafted  to  the  capital  by  this  celebrity  ;  and  it  was 
never  remembered  to  have  been  fo  full,  except  at  the 
coronation  of  his  prefent  majefty.  Many  of  the  per- 
formers came,  unfolicited,  from  the  remoteft  parts  of 
the  kingdom  at  their  own  expence  :  fome  of  them, 
however,  were  afterwards  reimburfed,  and  had  a  fmall 
gratuity  in  confideration  of  the  time  they  were  kept 
from  their  families  by  the  two  unexpefted  additional 
performances. 

"  Foreigners,  particularly  the  French,  muft  be 
much  aftoniftied  at  fo  numerous  a  band  rnovin?  in  fuch 
exad  meafure,  without  the  aflfiftance  of  a  CoryphEeus 
to  beat  the  time,  either  with  a  roll  of  paper,  or  a  noify 
baton,  or  trunclieon.  Roufleau  fays,  that  '  the  more 
time  is  beaten,  the  lefs  it  is  kept  ;'  and  it  is  certain,, 
that  when  the  meafure  is  broken,  the  fury  of  the  mu- 
fical 
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Handel    fical  general  or  direaor,  increafing  with  the  difobe-    them  by  the  neck 

tl       dience  and  confufion  of  his  troops,  he  becomes  niore 
Hanging,  violent,  and  his  llrokes  and  gefticulations  more  ridicu- 
»        lous  in  proportion  to  their  diforder. 

«*  As  this  commemoration  is  not  only  the  firft  in- 
ftance  of  a  band  of  fuch  magnitude  being  affembled  to- 
gether, but  of  any  band  at  all  numerous,  performing 
in  a  fimilar  fituation,  without  the  afliftancc  of  a  manu- 
duftor  to  regulate  the  meafure,  the  performances  in 
Weftminfter  abbey  may  be  fafely  pronounced  no  lefs 
remarkable  for  the  multiplicity  of  voices  and  inftru- 
ments  employed,  than  for  accuracy  and  precifion. 
When  all  the  wheels  of  that  huge  machine,  the  orche- 
ftra,  were  in  motion,  the  effeft  refembled  clock-work 
in  every  thing  but  want  of  feeling  and  expreffion. 
And  as  the  power  of  gravity  and  attraftion  in  bodies  is 
proportioned  to  their  mafs  and  denfity,  fo  it  feems  as  if 
the  magnitude  of  this  band  had  commanded  and  impel- 
led adhefion  and  obedience  beyond  that  of  any  other 
of  inferior  force.  The  pulfations  in  every  limb,  and 
ramifications  of  veins  and  arteries  in  an  animal,  could 
not  be  more  reciprocal,  ifochronous,  and  under  the 
regulation  of  the  heart,  than  the  members  of  this  bo- 
dy of  muficians  under  that  of  the  conduftor  and  leader. 
The  totality  of  found  feemed  to  proceed  from  one 
voice  and  one  inftrument ;  and  its  powers  produced  not 
only  new  and  exquifite  fenfations  in  judges  and  lovers 
of  the  art,  but  were  felt  by  thofe  who  never  received 
pleafure  from  mufic  before.  Thefe  effefts,  which  will 
be  long  remembered  by  the  prefent  public,  perhaps  to 
the  difadvantage  of  all  other  choral  performances,  run 
the  rifle  of  being  doubted  by  all  but  thofe  who  heard 
them,  and  the  prefent  defcription  of  being  pronounced 
fabulous  if  it  ftiould  furvive  the  prefent  generation." 

HANG-TCHEOU-Fou,  the  metropohs  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Tche-klang  in  China.  See  Tche-kiang. — 
It  is,  according  to  the  Chlnefe,  the  paradife  of  the 
earth  ;  and  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  richeft, 
belt  fituated,  and  largeft  cities  of  the  empire.  It  is  four 
leao-ues  in  circumference,  exclufive  of  its  fuburbs ;  and 
the^number  of  its  inhabitants  amounts  to  more  than  a 
miUion.  It  is  computed,  that  there  are  a  thoufand 
workmen  within  its  walls  employed  in  manufaduring 
filk  :  what  renders  this  city  delightful,  is  a  fmall  lake, 
called  Si-hou,  which  waflies  the  bottom  of  its  walls  on 
the  wefl:ern  fide  ;  its  water  is  pure  and  Hmpid,  and  its 
banks  are  almoil  every  where  covered  with  flowers. 
Halls  and  open  galleries,  fuppcrted  by  pillars,  and  pa- 
ved with  large  flag  fl:ones,  have  been  erefted  here  on 
piles,  for  the  convenience  of  thofe  who  ate  fond  of 
walking  ;  caufeways,  cafed  with  cut  fl;one,  traverfe  the 
lake  in  diff"erent  diredions ;  and  the  openings  which 
are  left  in  them  at  intervals,  for  the  pafTage  of  boats, 
are  covered  by  handfome  bridges.  In  the  middle  of 
the  lake  are  two  iflands,  to  which  company  generally 
refort  after  having  amufed  themfelves  with  rowing, 
and  in  which  a  temple  and  fevcral  pleafure- houfes  have 
been  built  for  their  reception.  The  emperor  has  a  fmali 
palace  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  city  has  agarrifon 
of  30CO  Chinefe,  under  the  command  of  the  viceroy, 
and  3000  Tartars,  commanded  by  a  general  (^f  the  fame 
nation.  It  has  under  its  jurifdiftion  feven  cities  of  the 
fecond  and  third  clafs. 

HANGING,  a  common  name  given  to  the  me- 
thod of  inflicting  death  on  criminals  by  fufpending 
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-Phyficians  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  death  is  brought  on  by  hanging. 
De  Haen  hanged  three  dogs,  whom  lie  afterwards 
opened.  In  one,  nothing  remarkable  appeared  in  the 
lungs.  In  another,  from  whom  half  an  ounce  of  blood 
was  taken  from  the  jugular  vein,  the  dura  and  pia 
mater  were  of  the  natural  appearance  ;  but  the  lungs 
were  much  inflamed.  In  the  third,  the  meninges  were 
found,  and  there  was  no  efFufion  of  blood  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain,  but  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs  was 
turgid  with  blood.  Wepfer,  Littraeus,  Alberti,  Bru- 
hierius,  and  Boerhaave,  affirm  that  hanged  animals  die 
apopleftic.  Their  arguments  for  this  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  livid  colour  of  the  face  ;  from  the  turgefcency 
of  the  veflels  of  the  brain  ;  the  inflammation  of  the 
eyes ;  and  from  the  fparks  of  fire  which  thofe  who 
have  furvived  hanging  allege  they  have  feen  before  their 
eyes.  On  the  contrary,  Bonetus,  Petit,  Haller,  and 
Lancifi,  from  obferving  that  death  is  occafioned  by 
any  fmall  body  falling  into  the  glottis,  have  afcribed  it 
to  the  ftoppage  of  refpiration.  Others,  deeming  both 
thefe  caufes  ill-founded,  have  afcribed  it  to  a  luxation 
of  the  vertebras  of  the  neck. — Dr  Haen  adduces  the 
authority  of  many  eminent  authors  to  prove  the  poffibi- 
llty  of  recovering  hanged  perfons;  and  obfcrves,  In  ge- 
neral, that  with  bleeding  in  the  jugular  vein,  and 
anointing  the  neck  with  warm  oil,  the  fame  remedies 
are  to  be  employed  in  this  cafe  as  for  the  recovery  of 
drowned  people.    See  Drowning. 

HANGINGS,  denote  any  kind  of  drapery  hungup 
againft.  the  walls  or  walnfcotting  of  a  room. 
Paper-HANGiNGS.     See  Paper- Hangings. 
Wove  Hangings.    See  Tapkstry. 
HANGCLIFF,  a  remarkable  point  of  land  on  the 
eaft  coaft  of  the  largeft  of  the  Shetland  Iflands.    It  iij 
frequently  the  firft  land  feen  by  fliips  in  northern  voy- 
ages. Captain  Phipps  determined  its  fituation  to  be  in 
W.  Long.  0^56'  30'.  N.  Lat.  60^9'. 

HANNIBAL,  a  famous  Carthaginian  general,  of 
whofe  exploits  an  account  is  given  under  the  articles 
Carthage  and  Rome.  After  having  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  lofe  a  fea-fight  with  the  Rhodians,  through 
the  cowardice  of  Apollonius  one  of  the  admirals  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  he  was  forced  to  fly  into  Crete, 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  On 
his  arrival  in  this  ifland,  he  took  fitn6luary  among  the 
Gortynii ;  but  as  he  had  brought  great  treafuic  along 
with  him,  and  knew  the  avarice  of  the  Cretans,  he 
thought  proper  to  fecure  his  riches  by  the  following' 
ftratagem.  He  filled  feveral  veflels  with  melted  lead, 
juft  covering  them  over  with  gold  and  filver.  Thefe 
he  depofited  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  In  the  prefcnce 
of  the  Gortynii,  with  whom,  he  faid,  he  truittd  all 
his  treafure  :  Jultin  tells  us,  that  he  itfc  this  with 
them  as  a  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  lived 
for  fome  time  very  quietly  in  thefe  parts.  He  took 
care,  however,  to  conceal  his  riches  in  hollow  ftatues 
of  brafs  ;  which,  according  to  fome,  he  always  carried 
along  with  him  ;  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  expofed  in 
a  public  place  as  things  of  little  value.  At  laft  he 
retired  to  the  court  of  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia,  where 
he  found  means  to  unite  feveral  of  the  neighbouring 
"ftates  with  that  prince  into  a  confederacy  againft  Eu- 
menes  king  of  Pcrgamus,  a  profefled  friend  to  the  Ro- 
mans J  and  during  the  enfuing  war  gave  Eumenes  fe- 
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Hanni&al  venal  defeats,  lucre  through  the  force  of  his  own  ge 
'  »  ■  ■  ■ '  nius  than  the  valour  of  his  troops.  The  Romans 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  important  fervices 
performed  by  Hannibal,  immediately  difpatched  T. 
Qin'ntius  Flamlnius  as  an  ambaflador  to  Prufias,  in 
order  to  procure  his  deftruftion.  At  his  iirft  audience, 
he  complained  of  the  protection  given  to  that  famous 
general,  reprefenting  him  as  the  moft  inveterate  and 
implacable  enemy  the  Romans  ever  had  ;  as  one  who 
had  ruined  both  his  own  country  and  Antiochus,  by 
drawing  them  into  a  deftruflive  war  with  Rome." — 
Pruiias,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Romans, 
immediately  fent  a  party  of  foldiers  to  furround  Han- 
nibal's houfe,  that  he  might  find  it  itnpoflible  to  make 
his  efcape.  The  Carthaginian,  having  before  difcu- 
veted  that  no  confidence  was  to  be  repofed  in  Prufias, 
had  contrived  feven  fecret  paffages  from  his  houfe,  in 
order  to  evade  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  even 
if  they  fhould  carry  their  point  at  the  Bithynian  court. 
But  guards  being  ported  at  thefe,  he  could  not  fly, 
though,  according  to  Livy,  he  attempted  it.  Per- 
ceiving, therefore,  no  pofTibility  of  efcaping,  he  had 
recourfe  to  poifon,  which  he  had  long  referved  for  fuch 
a  melancholy  occafion.  Then  taking  it  in  his  hand, 
*'  Let  us  (faid  he)  deliver  the  Rnmans  from  the  dif- 
quietude  with  which  they  have  long  been  tortured, 
fince  they  have  not  patience  to  wait  for  an  old  man's 
death.  Flaminius  will  not  acquire  any  reputation  or 
glory  by  a  viftory  gained  over  a  betrayed  and  defence- 
lefs  peribn.  This  fingle  day  will  be  a  lading  teflimo- 
ny  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans.  Their  ancef- 
tors  gave  Pyrrhus  intelligence  of  a  defign  to  poifon 
him,  that  he  might  guard  a^inll  the  impending  dan- 
ger, even  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  ar- 
my in  Italy  ;  but  they  have  deputed  a  perfon  of  con- 
fular  dignity  to  excite  Prufias  impioufly  to  murder 
one  who  has  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  hofpitality."  Then  having  de- 
nounced dreadful  imprecations  againll  Prufias,  he 
drunk  the  poifon,  and  expired  at  the  age  of  70  years. 
Cornelius  Nepos  acquaints  us,  that  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life  by  a  fubtile  poifon  which  he  carried  about  with 
him  in  a  ring.  Plutarch  relates,  that,  according  to 
fome  writers,  he  ordered  a  fervant  to  ftrangle  him  with 
a  cloak  wrapped  about  his  neck  ;  and  others  fay,  that, 
in  Imitation  of  Midas  and  Themiilocles,  he  drank  bull's 
blood. 

With  refpeft  to  the  charafter  of  this  general,  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  mih'tary  afi^airs  what  Demof- 
thenes  was  in  oratory,  or  Newton  in  mathematics  ; 
namely,  abfolutely  perfeft,  in  which  no  human  wifdom 
could  difcover  a  fdult,  and  to  which  no  man  could  add 
a  perfedlion.  RoUin  hath  contrafted  his  charafter 
with  that  of  Scipio  Africanus.  He  enumerates  the 
qualities  which  make  a  complete  general  ;  and  having 
then  given  a  fummary  of  what  hiftorirns  have  related 
concerning  both  commanders,  is  inclined  to  give  the 
preference  to  Hannibal.  "  There  are,  however  (he 
fays),  two  difficulties  which  hinder  him  from  deciding; 
one  drawn  from  the  charaders  of  the  generals  whom 
Hannibal  vanqulflied  ;  the  other  from  the  errors  he 
committed.  May  It  not  be  faid  (continues  our  author), 
that  thofe  vldorles  which  made  Hannibal  fo  famous, 
were  as  much  owing  to  the  imprudence  and  temerity 
of  the  Roman  generals,  as  to  his  bravery  and  fldll  ? 
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When  a  Fablus  and  a  Scipio  were  fent  againfl  him,  HannibaT, 
the  firft  ftopped  his  progrefs,  the  other  conquered  Hanno. 
him."  *— vi"^ 

Thefe  reafong  have  been  anfwered  by  Mr  Hooke, 
who  hath  taken  fome  pains  to  vindicate  Hannibal's 
charadler,  by  fully  and  fairly  comparing  it  with  that 
of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  other  Roman  commanders. 
*'  I  do  not  fee  (fays  he)  why  thefe  difficulties  fhould 
check  our  author's  inclination  to  declare  In  favour  of 
the  Carthaginian.  That  Fabius  was  not  beaten  by 
Hannibal,  we  cannot  much  wonder,  when  we  remem- 
ber how  ileadily  the  old  man  kept  to  his  refolution 
never  to  fight  with  him.  But  from  Fabius's  taking 
this  method  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  viciories  of  the  ene- 
my, may  we  not  conclude  that  he  knew  no  other,  and 
thought  Hannibal  an  overmatch  fur  him  >  And  why 
does  our  author  forget  Pubhus  Scipio  ( African us's 
father),  a  prudent  and  able  general,  whom  fiannibal 
vanquiflied  at  the  Ticin  ?  Livy  relates  fome  viftorles 
of  Hannibal  over  the  celebrated  Marccllus  ;  but  nel- 
ther  Marcellus  nor  any  other  general  ever  vanquiilied  ■ 
Hannibal  before  the  battle  of  Zama,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Polyblus  (lib.  XV.  c.  16.).  Terentius  Varro,  In- 
deed,  Is  reprefented  as  a  headftrong  rafli  man ;  but  the 
battle  of  Cannse  was  not  loft  by  his  Imprudence.  The 
order  in  which  he  drew  up  his  army  is  no  where  con- 
demned  ;  and  Chevalier  Folard  thinks  it  excellent. 
And  as  to  the  condud  of  the  battle,  ^milius  Paulus,  a 
renowned  captain,  anda  difciple  of  Fabius,  had  a  greater 
lhare  In  It  than  his  colleague.  The  Imprudence  with 
which  Varro  is  taxed,  was  his  venturing,  contrary  to 
his  colleague's  advice,  with  above  90,000  men  to  en- 
counter in  a  plain  field  an  enemy  who  had  only  50,000, 
but  was  fuperior  in  horfe.  And  does  not  the  very  advice 
of  ^millus,  and  the  charge  of  temerity  on  Varro  for  not 
following  It,  imply  a  confeffion  of  Hannibal's  fuperio- 
rity  in  military  ficill  over  ^millus  as  well  as  Varro  ? 
It  ought  llkewife  to  be  obferved,  that  Hannibal's  in- 
fantry had  gained  the  vldoiy  over  the  Roman  Infan- 
try,  before  this  latter  fuffsred  any  thing  from  the  Car- 
thaginian cavalry.  It  was  otherwife  when  Scipio 
gained  the  vlftory  at  Zama.  His  infantry  would  pro- 
bably have  been  vanquil'hed  but  for  his  cavalry.  Han- 
nibal, with  only  his  third  line  of  foot  (his  Italian  army), 
maintained  a  long  fight  againft  Scipio's  three  lines  of 
foot  ;  and  feems  to  have  had  the  advantage  over  them, 
when  Mafinlffa  and  LasHus,  with  the  horfe,  came  to 
their  affiftance.  Polyblus  indeed  fays,  that  Hannibal's 
Italian  forces  were  equal  in  number  to  all  Scipio's  in- 
fantry ;  but  this  Is  contradidled  by  Livy,  and  Is  not 
very  probable.  The  authority  of  Polyblus,  who  was 
an  Intimate  friend  of  Scipio  iEmilianus,  is,  I  imagine, 
of  little  weight  In  matters  where  the  glory  of  the 
Sciplos  Is  particularly  concerned.  His  partjaHty  and 
flattery  to  them  are,  in  many  inftances,  but  too  vl- 
fible." 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  fliow,  that  Hannibal 
was  not  guilty  of  any  of  the  faults  laid  to  his  charge 
as  a  general ;  and  having  contrafted  the  moral  cha- 
rafters  of  the  two  generals  with  each  other,  makes  It 
evident,  that  as  a  man,  as  well  as  a  general,  Hannibal 
had  greatly  the  advantage  of  his  rival.  See  Booie's 
Roman  h'l/lory,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 5  i .  y  feq, 

HANNO,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  com- 
manded to  fail  round  Africa.    He  entered  the  ocean 
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Hanover,  through  the  Straits  of  Gibrahar,  and  difcovered  feveral 
»  countries.  He  would  have  continued  his  navigation,  had 
it  not  been  for  want  of  provifio«s.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  his  voyage,  which  was  often  quoted,  but  not  much 
credited.  Sigifraund  Gelcnius  pubhfhed  it  in  Greek 
at  Bafil,  by  Frobenius,  in  1533.  He  lived,  according 
to  Phny,  when  the  affairs  of  the  Carthaginians  were 
in  the  moft  flourifliing  condition  ;  but  this  is  a  very 
indeterminate  exprefiion. 

HANOVER,  an  eleftoral  ftate  cf  Germany,  of 
which  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  ele£tor. — Though 
the  houfe  of  Hanover  is  the  laft  that  has  been  raifed 
to  the  eledloral  dignity  in  the  empire,  it  may  vie  with 
any  in  Germany  for  the  antiquity  and  noblenefs  of  its 
family.  It  is  like  wife  very  confiderable  for  the  extent 
of  its  territories,  which  at  prefent  are,  The  duchy  of 
Calenberg,  in  which  are  the  cities  of  Hanover,  Calen- 
berg,  Hamelen,  Neuftadt,  Goltingen,  &c.  ;  the  duchy 
of  Grubenhagen,  the  county  of  Diepholt,  the  county 
of  Iloga,  in  the  bifhoprick  of  Hildefheim  ;  the  balli- 
ages  of  Coldingen,  Luther,  Badenburg,  and  Wefter- 
ftioven,  with  the  right  of  proteAion  of  the  city  of 
Hildefheim  ;  and  the  county  of  Danneberg,  ceded  by 
the  dukes  of  Wolfenbuttle  to  the  dukes  of  Lunenburg, 
as  an  equivalent  for  their  pretenfions  on  the  city  of 
Brunfvvic.  The  eleftor  poffefTes  likewife  the  county 
of  Delmenhorft,  and  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den,  fold  by  the  king  of  Denmark  in  1715  :  the  right 
of  poffcffing  alteraatively  the  bifhopric  of  Ofnabruck 
belongs  folely  to  the  eleftoral  branch  ;  but  if  it  fhall 
happen  to  fail,  the  dukes  of  Wolfenbuttle  are  to  enjoy 
the  fame  right.  This  eleftorate  has  no  navy,  but  a 
confiderable  marine  on  the  great  rivers  Elbe  and  We- 
fer. 

In  confideration  of  the  great  fervices  performed  by 
Erneft  Auguihis,  duke  of  Brunfwic-hanover,  in  the 
Avars  which  the  emperor  Jjeopold  had  with  Louis  XIV. 
that  emperor  conferred  the  dignity  of  an  eleftor  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire  upon  him  and  his  heirs  male,  of 
which  he  received  the  inveftiture  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember 1692.  This  new  creation  met  with  great 
oppofition  both  in  the  eledtoral  college  and  the 
college  of  princes  :  at  lafl,  by  a  conclufion  of  the 
three  colleges  on  the  30th  of  January  1708,  it  was 
imanimoufly  determined,  that  the  eleftoral  dignity 
ihould  be  confirmed  to  the  duke  o'f  Hanover  and  his 
heirs  male  ;  bat  it  was  added,  that  if,  while  that  elec- 
toral dignity  fubfilled,  the  Palatine  eledloiate  fhould 
happen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Proteftant  prince, 
the  fit  ft  Cathohc  eledlor  fliould  have  a  fupernumerary 
vote. 

The  princes  of  this  houfe  have  their  feat  in  the  col- 
lege of  princes,  immediately  after  thofe  of  the  elec- 
toral houfes ;  each  branch  having  a  vote.  The  elec-. 
tor,  befides  his  feat  in  the  eleftoral  college,  was  invert- 
ed with  the  office  of  arch  ftandard-bearer  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  this  being  difputed  u»ith  him  by  the  duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  the  eiedlor  Palatine  having  obtained  the 
office  of  arch-fleward,  yielded  that  of  arch-ireafurer 
to  the  tleftor  of  Hanover,  who  was  confirmed  in  this 
dignity  by  a  decree  of  the  diet  of  the  [  3th  of  Janua- 
ry 1  7 10. 

The  fovereign  power  is  adminiftered  by  the  lords  of 
the  regency  appointed  by  the  eleftor.  Throughout  all 
the  provinces  they  poffefs  a  confiderable  fliare  of  free- 
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dom,  the  people  being  reprefented  in  the  affemblles  of  Hanover, 
the  ftates.  No  government  can  be  more  mild;  and  an  """V^ 
air  of  content  is  fpread  over  all  the  inhabitants.  The 
Confeil  Intime,  the  High  Court  of  Juftice,  and  the 
Regerjcy,  are  the  principal  courts  of  juftice  ;  be- 
fides which,  every  province  has  its  municipal  admini- 
ftration  with  the  inferior  divifions  into  bailiwics,  &c. 
The  police  is  excellent,  and  juftice  fairly  adminiftered. 
The  eleftor  enjoys  the  right  de  non  appellando  in  all 
criminal  affairs,  but  in  civil  proceffes  only  as  far  as 
2COO  florins. 

Lutheranifm  is  the  eftabliftied  religion  ;  but  all  others 
enjoy  a  perfeft  toleration,  and  are  publicly  exercifed. 
Difference  in  religious  fentiments  here  gives  no  in- 
terruption to  that  harmony  which  ftiould  fubfift  among 
fellow  citizens.  There  are  750  Lutheran  parilhes, 
14  Reformed  communities,  a  Romifli  college,  a  con- 
vent, and  fome  Catholic  churches. 

Literature  is  in  a  very  advanced  ftate  throughout 
thefe  dominions.  The  univerfity  of  Gottingen  is  de- 
fervedly  celebrated  ;  and  contains  about  800  ftudents 
of  different  nations,  and  60  profeffors.  There  are  be- 
fides feveral  colleges,  and  a  number  of  well  eftablifhed 
fchools,  throughout  the  eleftorate.  In  general,  edu- 
cation is  much  attended  to. 

Although  there  are  various  trafts  of  heath  and 
marftiy  ground,  the  foil  in  general  produces  abundance 
of  corn,  fruits,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  madder,  and  fome 
wine.  There  are  feveral  large  falt-works.  A  good 
deal  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  a  great  number  of  excel- 
lent horfes.  Moft  metals  and  minerals  are  found  here. 
The  forefts  furnifti  fufficient  timber,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  pitch  and  tar. — The  natural  produftions  of  the 
electorate  furnifli  ample  materials  for  commerce,  fo  as 
to  prevent  the  balance  being  againft  them,  although 
their  manufaAures  are  not  fufficient  for  confumption. 
Cattle,  horfes,  fait,  wrought  iron,  and  fuel,  are  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export.  Bremen  is  one  of  the  greatetl 
commercial  towns  in  Germany. 

The  eleftor  of  Hanover  is  defcended  from  the  anci- 
ent family  of  the  Guclphs,  dukes  and  eledlors  of  Ba- 
varia ;  one  of  whom,  Henry  the  Lion,  in  11 40,  mar- 
ried Maude,  eldeft  daughter  of  king  Henry  (Planta- 
genet)  II.  of  England.  Their  fon  William  fucceed- 
ed  to  Brunfwic-Lunenburg,  and  his  fon  Otho  was 
created  duke  thereof.  The  dominions  defcended  in  a 
diredt  fine  to  Erneft,  who  divided  them  upon  his  death 
in  1546  into  two  branches,  that  of  BrunfwIc  Lunen- 
bujg  Wolfenbuttle,  and  Brunfwic  Lunenburg  Zell. 
The  poffeffor  of  the  latter,  Erneft  Auguftus,  was  in 
1692  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  an  eleAor  ;  before  which, 
he  was  head  of  the  college  of  German  princes.  Erneft 
married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederic  eleftor  Palatine 
and  king  of  Bohemia,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  1.  king  of  England.  Sophia  being  the  next 
Proteftant  heir  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  the  parhament 
fixed  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  upon  her  on  queen 
Anne's  demife  ;  and  George- Louis  her  eldeft  fon  be- 
came king  of  Great  Britain  in  confequence  thereof : 
fince  which  the  eledlors  of  Hanover  have  filled  the 
Britifti  throne. 

Hanover  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the 
above  electorate ;  and  is  agreeably  fituated  in  a  fandy 
plain  on  the  river  Leyne,  in  E.  Long.  10.  5.  N. 
Lat.  22.5.    It  is  a  large  well-built  town,  and  pretty 

well 
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well  fortified.  It  has  fuffered  greatly  by  the  French, 
who  got  pofleflion  of  it  in  1757,  but  were  foon  after 
driven  out.  It  is  noted  for  a  particular  kind  of  beer, 
reckoned  excellent  in  thefe  parts.  This  city  was  the 
refidence  of  the  eledlor  before  he  afcended  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain.  The  palace  makes  no  great  fhew 
outwardly,  but  within  it  is  richly  furnifked.  The  re- 
gency of  the  country  is  adminiflered  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  if  the  fovereign  was  prefent. 

HANSE,  or  Hans,  an  ancient  name  for  a  fociety 
or  company  of  merchants  ;  particularly  that  of  certain 
cities  in  Germany,  &c,  hence  called  Hanfe-to'wns,  See 
Hanse-Towkj. — The  word  hanfe  is  obfolete  High 
Dutch  or  Teutonic ;  and  fignifies  "  alliance,  confede- 
racy, affociation,"  &c.  Some  derive  it  from  the  two 
German  words,  am-fee,  that  is,  **  on  the  fea  ;"  by  rea- 
fon  the  firft  hanfe  towns  were  all  fituated  on  the  fea- 
coaft :  whence  the  fociety  is  faid  to  have  been  firft 
called  am  zee Jlenen,  that  is,  "  cities  on  the  fea  and 
alterwards,  by  abbreviation,  hanfee,  and  hanfe. 

Hanse-Towhs,  The  hanfeatic  fociety  was  a  league 
between  feveral  maritime  cities  of  Germany,  for  the 
mutual  protection  of  their  commerce.  Bremen  and 
Amtterdam  were  the  two  firft  that  formed  it ;  whofe 
trade  received  fuch. ad  vantage  by  their  fitting  out  two 
men  of  war  in  each  to  convoy  their  ftilps,  that  more 
cities  continually  entered  into  the  league  :  even  kings 
and  princes  made  treaties  with  them,  and  were  often 
glad  of  their  affiftance  and  prote£lion  ;  by  which  means 
they  grew  fo  powerful  both  by  fea  and  land,  that  they 
raifed  armies  as  well  as  navies,  enjoyed  countries  in 
I'overeignty,  and  made  peace  or  war,  though  always  in 
defence  of  their  trade,  as  if  they  had  been  an  united 
ftate  or  commonwealth. 

At  this  time  alfo  abundance  of  cities,  though  they 
had  no  great  intereft  in  trade,  or  intercourfe  with  the 
ocean,  came  into  their  alliance  for  the  prefervation  of 
their  liberties :  fo  that  in  1 200  we  find  no  lefs  than 
72  cities  in  the  lift  of  the  towns  of  the  Hanfe  ;  parti- 
cularly Bremen,  Amfterdam,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam, 
Dort,  Bruges,  Oftend,  Dunkirk,  Middleburgh,  Calais, 
Rouen,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  St  Malo,  Bayonne,  Bil- 
boa,  Lifbon,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  Barcelona, 
Marftilles,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Meffina,  London,  Lubec, 
Roftock,  Stralfund,  Stetin,  Wifmar,  Konigfberg, 
Dantzig,  Elbing,  Marieiiburg. 

The  alliance  was  now  fo  powerful,  that  their  fhips 
of  war  were  often  hired  by  other  princes  to  aflift  them 
againft  their  enemies.  They  not  only  awed,  but  often 
defeated,  all  that  oppofed  their  commerce  ;  and,  par- 
ticularly in  1358,  they  took  fuch  revenge  of  the  Da- 
nifh  fleet  in  the  Sound,  for  having  interrupted  their 
commerce,  that  Waldemnr  III.  then  king  of  Denmark, 
for  the  fake  of  peace,  gave  them  up  all  Schonen  for 
16  years  ;  by  which  they  commanded  the  paffage  of 
the  Sound  in  their  own  right. — In  1428  they  made 
war  on  Erick  king  of  Denmark  with  250  fail,  carry- 
ing on  board  12, coo  m^n.  Thcle  fo  ravaged  the  coaft 
of  Jutland,  that  the  king  was  glad  to  make  peace  with 
them. 

Many  privileges  were  beftowed  upon  the  hanfe 
towns  by  Louis  XI.  Charles  VIII.  Louis  XII.  and 
Francis  I.  kings  of  France  ;  as  well  as  by  the  empe- 
ror Charles  V.  who  had  divers  loans  of  money  from 
them  ;  and  by  king  Henry  III,  who  alfo  incorporated 
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them  into  a  trading  body,  in  acknowledgment  for 
money  which  they  advanced  to  him,  as  well  as  for  the 
good  fervices  they  did  him  by  their  naval  forces  in 
1206. 

Thefe  towns  exercifed  a  jurifdittion  among  them- 
felves ;  for  which  purpofe  they  were  divided  inro  four 
colleges  or  provinces,  diftinguiflied  by  the  names  of 
their  four  principal  cities,  viz.  Lubec,  Cologne,  Brunf- 
wic,  and  Dantzic,  wherein  were  held  their  courts  of 
judicature.  They  had  a  common  ftock  or  treafury  at 
Lubec,  and  power  to  call  an  affembly  as  often  as  ne- 
celTary. — They  kept  mazagines  or  warehoufes  for  the 
fale  of  their  merchandifes  in  London,  Bruges,  Ant- 
werp, Berg  in  Norway,  Revel  in  Livonia,  Novogorod 
in  Mufcovy,  which  were  exported  to  moft  parts  of 
Europe,  in  Englifli,  Dutch,  and  Flemifti  bottoms. 
One  of  their  principal  magazines  was  at  London, 
where  a  fociety  of  German  merchants  was  formed,  ca  'l- 
ed  the  Jleelyard  company.  To  this  company  great 
privileges  were  granted  by  Edward  I.  but  revoked  by 
aft  of  parliament  in  1552  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
on  a  complaint  of  the  Englifh  merchants  that  triis 
company  had  fo  engrofled  the  cloth-trade,  that  in  the 
preceding  year  they  had  exported  50,000  pieces, 
while  all  the  Englifh  together  had  fhipped  off  but  1 100. 
Queen  Mary,  who  afcended  the  throne  the  year  fol- 
lowing, having  refolved  to  marry  Philip  the  empe- 
ror's fon,  fufpended  the  execution  of  the  aft  for  three 
years  :  but  after  that  term,  whether  by  reafon  of  fome 
new  ftatute,  or  in  purfuance  of  that  of  king  Edward, 
the  privileges  of  that  company  were  no  longer  regard- 
ed, and  all  eff"orts  of  the  hanfe- towns  to  recover  this 
lofs  were  in  vain. 

Another  accident  that  happened  to  their  mortifica- 
tion was  while  queen  Elizabeth  was  at  war  with  the 
Spaniards.  Sir  Francis  Drake  happening  to  meet 
60  fhips  in  the  Tagus,  loaden  with  corn,  belonging  to 
the  hanfe-towns,  took  out  all  the  corn  as  contraband 
goods  which  they  were  forbid  to  carry  by  their  origi- 
nal patent.  The  hanfe-towns  having  complained  of 
this  to  the  diet  of  the  empire,  the  queen  fent  an  am- 
baifador  thither  to  declare  her  reafons.  The  king  of 
Poland  likewife  interefted  himfelf  in  the  affair,  becaufc 
the  city  of  Dantzic  was  under  his  prote6lion.  At  laft, 
though  the  queen  ftrove  hard  to  preferve  the  commerce 
of  the  Englifh  in  Germany,  the  emperor  excluded  the 
Englifh  company  of  merchant-adventurers,  who  had 
confiderable  faftories  at  Stade,  Embdcn,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  and  Elbing,  from  all  trade  in  the  empire. 
In  fhort,  the  hanfe-towns,  in  Germany  in  particular, 
were  not  only  in  fo  flourifhing,  but  in  fo  formidable  a 
ftate,  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  centuries,  that  they 
gave  umbrage  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  who 
threatened  a  ftrong  confederacy  againft  them  ;  and,  as 
the  firft  itep  towards  it,  commanded  all  the  cities 
within  their  dominion  or  jurifdidtion  to  withdraw  from 
the  union  or  hanfe,  and  be  no  farther  concerned  there- 
in. This  immediately  feparated  all  the  cities  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy,  from  them.  The  hanfe,  on 
the  other  hand,  prudently  put  themfelvcs  under  the 
proteflon  of  the  empire :  and  as  the  cities  juft  now 
mentioned  had  withdrawn  from  them ;  fo  they  with- 
drew from  feveral  more,  and  made  a  decree  among 
themfelves,  that  none  fhould  be  admitted  into  their  fo- 
ciety but  fuch  as  ftood  within  the  limits  of  the  German 
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Hanway.  empire,  or  were  dependent  thereon  ;  except  Dantzic, 
I-'  V  ■  '  which  continued  a  member,  though  in  nowife  depend- 
ent on  the  empire,  only  it  had  been  fummoned  formerly 
to  the  imperial  diet.  By  this  means  they  maintained 
their  confederacy  for  the  protedion  of  their  trade,  as 
it  was  begun,  without  being  any  more  envied  by  their 
neighbours.  Hereby  likewife  they  were  reduced  to 
Lubec,  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and  Dantzic;  in  the  firll 
of  which  they  kept  their  regifter,  and  held  aflemblies 
once  in  three  years  at  leaft.  But  this  hanfe  or  union 
has  for  fome  time  been  dilTolved  ;  and  now  evei**/  one 
of  the  cities  carries  on  a  trade  feparately  for  itfelf,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftipulation  in  fuch  treaties  of  peace,  &c. 
as  are  made  for  the  empire  betwixt  the  emperor  and 
other  potentates. 

HANWAY  (Jonas),  eminent  for  his  benevolent 
defigns  and  ufeful  writings,  was  born  at  Portfmouth 
in  Hampfliire  on  the  12th  of  Auguft  \']\2.^  His  fa- 
ther, Mr  Thomas  Hanway,  was  an  officer  in  the  na- 
val fervice,  and  for  fome  years  ftore- keeper  to  the 
dockyard  at  that  place.  He  v;as  deprived  of  his  life 
by  an  accident ;  and  left  his  widow  with  four  children, 
Jonas,  WiUiam,  Thomas,  and  Elizabeth,  all  of  a  very 
tender  age.  Mrs  Hanway,  corning  to  London  after 
the  death  of  her  hufband,  put  Jonas  to  fchool,  where 
he  learned  writing  and  accounts,  and  made  fome  pro- 
ficiency in  Latin.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  fent  to 
Lifbon,  where  he  arrived  in  June  1729,  and  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  merchant  in  that  city.  His  early  life, 
we  are  Informed,  was  marked  with  that  difcreet  atten- 
tion to  bufinefs,  and  love  of  neatnefs  and  regularity, 
which  afterwards  diftinguifhed  his  charafter.  At  Lif- 
bon his  affedlions  were  captivated  by  a  lady,  then  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  mental  accomplifhments ; 
but  (he,  preferring  another  for  her  huiband,  returned 
to  England,  and  fpent  the  latter  part  of  her  life  in 
London  with  her  family,  on  terms  of  friendOiip  with 
Mr  Hanway. — On  the  expiration  of  Mr  Hanway's 
apprenticefliip,  he  entered  into  bufinefs  at  LKbon  as 
a  merchant  or  fador  ;  but  did  not  remain  there  long 
before  he  returned  to  London. 

He  foon  after  connected  himfelf  as  a  partner  In  Mr 
Dingley's  houfe  in  St  Peterlburgh  ;  where  he  arrived 
on  the  loth  of  June  1743.  ^^'^^  ^'"^'^^  of  the  Englifli 
nation  over  the  Cafpian  bea  into  Perfia  at  this  period 
had  been  entrulled  to  the  care  of  Mr  Elton,  who,  not 
content  with  the  purfuit  of  commercial  affairs,  had  in- 
judicioufly  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  Nadir  Shah  to 
build  (hips  on  the  Cafpian  after  the  European  manner. 
This  had  alarmed  the  merchants  in  the  Ruffian  trade, 
and  a  rcfolution  was  formed  that  one  of  their  body 
flioiild  make  a  journey  into  Perfia.  On  this  occafion 
Mr  Hanway  offered  his  fervice,  and  was  accepted. 
He  fet  out  on  the  loth  of  September  ;  and  after  ex- 
periencing a  variety  of  hazards  in  that  kingdom  du- 
ring a  courfe  of  1  2  months,  returned  to  St  Peterfburg 
January  i.  1745,  without  being  able  to  eftablilb  the 
intended  trade  by  the  Cafpian,  partly  through  the 
Jealoufy  of  the  Ruffian  court  on  account  of  Elton's 
connexions  with  the  Perfians,  and  partly  by  the 
troirbles  and  revolutions  of  the  latter  kingdom. 

Though  Mr  Hanway's  conduft  during  this  expe- 
dition feems  to  have  been  direffed  by  the  flridleft 
rules  of  integrity,  yet  feme  difficulties  arofe  in  fettling 
his  demands  on  his  employers;    Thefe,  however,  la 


the  end  were  referred  to  the  determination  of  impar-  Hanway. 
tial  arbitrators,  who  at  length  decided  in  his  favour.  » 
*<  1  obtained  (he  fays)  my  own  ;  and  as  to  any  other 
perfonal  advantage,  it  confifted  in  exercifing  my  mind 
in  patience  under  trials,  and  encreafing  my  know- 
ledge of  the  world."  He  now  fettled  at  St  Peterf- 
burgh  ;  where  he  remained  five  years,  with  n©  otlier 
variations  in  his  hfe  than  fuch  as  may  be  fuppofed  to 
occur  in  the  dull  round  of  a  mercantile  employment. 
During  thi»  time  he  interefted  hlmfelf  greatly  In  the 
concerns  of  the  merchants  who  had  engaged  in  the 
Cafpian  trade  :  but  the  Independence  he  had  acquired 
having  excited  a  defire  to  fee  his  native  country,  he, 
after  feveral  difappointments  which  prevented  him  from 
accomplifhing  his  wifli,  left  St  Peterfburgh  on  the  9th 
of  July  I  750.  On  his  arrival  in  his  native  country, 
he  did  not  immediately  relinquifh  his  mercantile  con- 
nexions, though  he  feems  to  have  left  Ruffia  with 
that  view.  He  employed  hlmfelf  fome  time  as  a 
merchant  ;  but  afterwards,  more  beneficially  to  the 
world,  as  a  private  gentleman.  In  175^  he  publiflied 
"  An  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Britlfh  Trade  over 
the  Cafpian  Sea ;  with  a  Journal  of  Travels  from  Lon- 
don through  Ruffia  into  Perfia ;  and  back  again  thro' 
Ruffia,  Germany,  and  Holland.  To  which  are  add- 
ed, the  Revolutions  of  Perfia  during  the  prefent  Cen- 
tury, with  the  particular  Hiflory  of  the  great  Ufur- 
per  Nadir  Koull,"  4  vols  4to  :  a  work  vdiich  was  re- 
ceived, as  it  deferved  to  be,  with  great  attention 
from  the  public.  In  1754,  we  find  Mr  Hanway 
commending  a  plan  offered  for  the  advantage  of  Wefl- 
minfter,  and  fuggeftlng  hints  for  the  further  im- 
provement of  it,  in  "  A  Letter  to  Mr  John  Spran- 
ger,  OB  his  excellent  Propofal  for  Paving,  Cleanfing, 
and  Lighting  the  Streets  of  Weftminfler,  &c."  J-vo. 
A  few  yeais  afterwards,  when  a  fcheme  of  the  like 
kind  was  carried  into  effedl,  many  of  Mr  Hanway's 
ideas,  thrown  out  in  this  pamphlet,  were  adopted.  In 
1756,  he  printed  "  A  journal  of  EightDays  Journey 
from  Portfmouth  to  Klngflon  upon  Thames,  with  an 
Effay  on  Tea ;"  which  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  2 
vols  1^'vo,  1757. 

At  this  jundure.  Great  Britain  being  on  the  eve 
of  a  war  with  France,  the  event  of  which  waa 
very  important  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  required 
every  effort  of  patriotlfm  and  prudence  to  ward 
off  the  Impending  danger,  Mr  Hanway  publifhed 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Duty  of  a  good  Citizen  with  Re- 
gard to  War  and  Invafion,  in  a  Letter  from  a  Citizen- 
to  his  Friend,"  8vo.  About  the  fame  time,  feveral 
gentlemen  formed  a  plan,  which  was  matured  and 
made  perfe6l  by  the  affiduity  of  Mr  Hanway,  for  pro- 
viding the  navy  with  failors,  by  furnlfhing  poor  chil- 
dren with  neceffarles  to  equip  them  for  the  fervice  of 
their  country.  The  fuccefs  and  propriety  of  this  fcheme 
foon  became  apparent.  Mr  Hanway  wrote  and  pub- 
lifhed three  pamphlets  on  this  occafion  ;  and  the  trea- 
furer  of  the  Society,  accompanied  by  Mr  Hanway^ 
having  waited  on  the  king,  the  Society  received  loool. 
from  his  majefly,  400 1.  from  the  Prince  of  Walcs^ 
and  200I.  from  the  Princefs  Dowager.  This  excel- 
lent Inf^ltution  through  life  was  the  favourite  objeft 
of  Mr  Hanway's  care,  £nd  continued  to  flourifh  un- 
der his  aufplces  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity.   In  1758  he  became  an  advocate  for  another. 
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Hanwray.  charitable  inftitution,  which  derived  confiderahle  emo- 
^"""v^  himent  from  his  patronage  of  it.  This  was  the  Mag- 
dalen Charity;  and  to  affift  it  he  pubhflied  "  A  Let- 
ter to  Robert  Dtngley,  Efq;  being  a  propofal  for  the 
Rehef  and  Employment  of  friendlefs  Girls  and  repent- 
ing Proftitutta,"  4to.  He  alfo  printed  other  fmall 
performances  on  the  fame  fubjeft. 

In  17J9,  Mr  Hanway  wrote  "  Rcafons  for  an  Aug- 
mentation of  at  leaft  Twelve  Thoufand  Mariners,  to  be 
employed  in  the  Merchants  Service  and  Coafting  Trade, 
in  33  Letters  to  Charles  Gray,  Efq;  of  Colcheller,  410." 
The  next  year  he  publifhed  feveral  performances :  viz.  I. 
"  A  candid  hiftorical  Account  of  the  Hofpital  for  the 
Reception  of  expofed  and  deferted  young  Children  ;  re- 
prefenting  the  prefent  Plan  of  it  as  produftive  of  many 
Evils,  and  not  adapted  to  the  Genius  and  Happinefs 
of  this  Nation,"  8vo  ;  which  being  anfwered  by  an 
anonymous  Letter  from  Halifax  in  "  Candid  Remarks, 
8vo  1 760,"  Mr  Planway  replied  to  it,  and  the  Remark- 
cr  rejoined.  2.  "  An  Account  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  the  Britifh  Trooprs  in  Germany 
and  North  America,  o£C."  8vo.    3.  "  Eight  Letters 

to   Duke  of  ,  on  the  Cuftom  of  Vails -giving 

in  England,"  8vo.  This  practice  of  giving  vails 
had  arrived  at  a  very  extravagant  pitch,  efpecially 
among  the  fervants  of  the  great.  It  was  Mr  Han- 
way who  anfwered  the  kind  reproach  of  a  friend  in 
a  high  ftation  for  not  coming  oftener  to  dine  with 
him,  by  faying  "  Indeed  I  cannot  afford  it."  The 
nobleman  to  whom  the  above  letters  were  addreffed 
was  the  duke  of  Newcaftle.  The  letters  are  written 
in  that  humorous  ftyle  which  is  moft  attra&ive  of  ge- 
neral notice,  and  was  belt  adapted  to  the  fubjeft.  It  was 
Sir  Timothy  Waldo  that  firllput  Mr  Hanway  on  this 

plan.   Sir  Timothy  had  dined  with  the  duke  of  N  , 

and,  on  his  leaving  the  houfe,  v/as  contributing  to  the 
fupport  and  infolencc  of  a  train  of  fervants  who  lined 
the  hall ;  and  at  laft  put  a  crown  into  the  hand  of  the 
cook,  who  returned  it,  faying,  "  Sir,  I  do  not  take 
filver." — '*  Don't  you  indeed  !"  faid  the  worthy  ba- 
ronet, putting  it  in  his  pocket  ;  "  then  I  do  not  give 
gold."  Among  the  ludicrous  circumftances  in  Mr 
Hanway's  letters  is  one  which  happened  to  himfelf. 
He  was  paying  the  fervants  of  a  refpedlable  friend  for 
a  dinner  which  their  mafter  had  invited  him  to,  one  by 
one  as  theyappeared ;  "  8ir,  your  great-  coat ;"  a  (hilling 
— ««  Your  hat  ;"  a  fhilling — "  Stick  ;"  a  fhilling— 

'*  Umbrella  ;"  a  (hilling  "  Sir,  your  gloves  ;"  

*'  Why,  friend,  you  may  keep  the  gloves  ;  they  are 
not  worth  a  fhilling."  In  1761,  Mr  Hanway  produ- 
ced "  Refleftions,  EfTays,  and  Meditations  on  Life  and 
Religion  ;  with  a  Colledion  of  Proverbs,  and  28  Let- 
ters written  occafionally  on  feveral  Subjecls,"  in  2  vols 
8vo. 

The  many  ufeful  and  publlc-fpirited  plans  which  Mr 
Hanway  had  promoted  for  thewelfareof  the  community, 
had  now  rendered  his  charafter  mofl  refpeftably  po- 
pular, while  his  difmtereflednefs,  and  the  fincerity  of 
his  intentions,  were  confpicuous  to  all.  Five  citizens 
of  London,  of  whom  the  late  Mr  Hoare  the  banker 
was  one,  waited  on  Lord  Bute,  at  that  time  the  mi- 
nifler  ;  and,  in  their  own  names,  and  the  names  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  requefted  that  fome  notice  might 
be  taken  of  a  man,  who,  at  the  expence  of  his  own 
private  fortune,  and  unremitting  application,  had  ren- 
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dered  fo  many  and  fuch  meritorious  fervices  to  his 
country.  In  confequence  of  this  requeft,  he  was  in 
July  1762  appointed  by  a  patent  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners  for  viftualling  the  navy  ;  a  poft  which  he 
held  above  21  years.  The  next  aii  of  public  benefi- 
cence in  which  we  find  him  engaged  is  the  colledioa 
of  money  for  the  fufferers  by  the  fire  which  happened 
at  Montreal,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  May  1765, 
when  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  was  confumed.  On  this 
occafion  Mr  Hanway,  in  conjunction  with  two  other 
gentlemen,  collefted  8415!. — The  very  next  year  a 
dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  Bridge  Town  in  Barbadoes, 
which  confumed  buildings  and  property  to  the  amount 
of  gear  100,000 1.  A  fubfcription  was  opened,  in 
which  Mr  Hanway  was  a  principal  ador,  and  14,886!. 
were  coUefted,  and  tranfmitted  to  a  committee  appoint- 
ed at  Barbadoes  to  diftribute  it  to  the  unfortunate  fuf- 
ferers. At  fubfequent  periods  he  continued  to  iatereft 
himfelf  in  various  other  plans  for  relieving  the  dlftref- 
fcs,  and  promoting  the  good,  of  different  claffes  of 
the  community.  His  attention  was  particularly  di- 
refted  towards  alleviating  the  miferies  of  young  chim- 
ney-fweepers.  Befides  the  diflrefTes  of  t'hefe  helplefs 
beings,  which  are  open  to  general  obfervation,  fuch 
as  a  contortion  of  the  limbs,  and  the  prevention  of 
their  growth,  they  are  liable  to  a  difeafe  pecuhar  to 
their  occupation,  now  known  by  the  narne  of  the  <f/>/m- 
riey /•weeper'' s  cancer.  Four  children  have  been  brought 
together  into  a  workhoufe,  all  aiflided  with  this  dread- 
ful and  incurable  difeafe.  After  much  inquiry  and 
confideration,  he  publifhed,  in  1773,  *'  1'^^  State  of 
the  Chimney-fweepers  Young  Apprentices  ;  fhowing 
the  wretched  Condition  of  thef'e  diftreffed  Boys  ;  the 
ill  Condud  of  fuch  Mailers  as  do  not  obferve  the  Ob- 
ligation of  Indentures  ;  the  Nectfiity  of  a  flrid  In- 
quiry in  order  to  fupj)ort  the  civil  and  religious  Rights 
of  thefe  Apprentices,"  i2mo.  This  fmall  pamphlet 
has  already  been  productive  of  fome  advantage  to  the 
cbjefts  intended  to  be  benefited  by  it.  The  fucceed- 
ing  year  1  774  he  enlarged  a  former  publication,  entitled 
*'  Advice  from  a  Farmer  to  his  Daughter,  &c."  and 
repubhflied  it  under  the  title  of  "  Virtue  iu  humble 
Life  :  containing  Reiledions  on  the  reciprocal  Duties 
of  the  Wealthy  and  Indigent,  the  Mafter  and  the 
Servant,"  2  vol.  8vo;  a  work  deferving  the  particular 
confideration  of  every  magiflratate.  This  edition  in  a 
few  months  being  fold,  he  reprinted  it  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  with  a  dedication  to  Mrs  Montague. 

In  I  783,  finding  his  health  decline,  he  determined 
to  refign  his  office  at  the  vidualling  board,  which  he 
did  on  the  2d  of  Oftober  that  year  ;  and  immediately 
received  a  grant  of  his  whole  falary  by  way  of  a  pen- 
fion,  to  continue  for  life.  This  favour  he  owed  to 
the  efteem  which  his  majelly,  to  whom  he  was  perfon- 
ally  known,  entertained  of  hiri ;  excited  by  his  various 
exertions  in  behalf  of  his  country  and  mankind. — He 
was  now  releafed  from  his  moft  material  bufinefs,  but 
did  not  think  it  would  conduce  to  his  happinefs  to 
lead  an  idle  Hfe.  He  engaged  again  in  behalf  of  the 
chimney-fweepers  boys;  and  promoted,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  the  eftablifhment  of  Sunday-fchools, 
which  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  adopted  in  every 
county  in  England.  He  likewlfe  promoted  a  fubfcrip- 
tion for  the  relief  of  the  many  black  poor  people  who 
wandered  about  the  metropolis  in  extreme  diftrefs ; 
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-Hanway.  gtid  the  lords  of  the  treafufy  feconded  the  defign,  by 
J  ^  ■  directing  money,  as  far  as  14 1.  a-head,  to  be  iffiied  to 
the  committee,  to  enable  them  to  fend  the  blacks  to 
fuch  places  abroad  as  might  be  fixed  on.  After  en- 
countering many  obftacles,  about  300  negroes  were 
fent,  properly  accommodated  with  provifions  and  ne- 
ceflaries,  to  Africa,  under  the  conduA  of  a  perfon  ap- 
proved for  that  ftation.  The  obje6l  of  this  plan,  be- 
fides  relieving  the  mifery  of  thefe  poor  people,  was  to 
prevent  in  time  the  unnatural  connexions  between 
black  perfons  and  white,  the  difagreeable  conftquences 
of  which  make  their  appearance  but  too  frequently  in 
our  ftretts. 

In  the  fummer  of  1 786  Mr  Hanway's  health  de- 
clined fo  vifibly  that  he  thought  it  necelTary  to  attend 
only  to  that.  He  had  long  felt  the  approach  of  a  dif- 
order  in  the  bladder,  which,  increafing  by  degrees, 
caufed  a  ftrangury  ;  and  at  length,  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember 1786,  put  a  period  to  a  life  fpent  almoft  en- 
tirely in  the  fervice  of  his  fellow- creatures.  On  the 
13th  he  was  interred  in  the  family- vault  at  Hanwell, 
being  attended  to  the  grave  by  a  numerous  retinue  of 
friends  ;  and  fince  his  death  the  public  regard  to  his 
"virtues  has  been  difplayed  by  a  fubfcription  of  feveral 
hundred  pounds  towards  eredling  a  monument  to  per- 
jietuate  his  memory. 

Mr  Hanway  in  his  perfon  was  of  the  middle  fize,  of 
a  thin  fpare  habit,  but  well  fhaped :  his  limbs  were 
fafliioned  with  the  niceil  fymmetry.  In  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  (looped  very  much  ;  and  when  he  walked, 
found  it  conduce  to  eafe  to  let  his  head  incline  towards 
one  fide:  but  when  he  went  firll  toRuffia  at  the  age  of  30, 
his  face  was  full  and  comely,  and  his  perfon  altogether 
fuch  as  obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  the  Handfome 
F.ngliPman.  In  his  drefs,  as  far  as  was  confident  with  his 
ideas  of  health  and  eaie,  he  accommodated  himfelf  to  the 
prevailing  fafhion.  As  it  was  frequently  neceflary  for 
him  to  appear  in  polite  circles  on  unexpected  occafions, 
he  ufually  wore  drcfs  clothes,  with  a  large  French 
bag.  liis  hat,  ornamented  with  a  gold  button,  was 
of  a  fize  and  fafhion  to  be  worn  as  well  under  the  arm 
as  on  the  head.  When  it  rained,  a  fmall  parapluie 
defended  his  face  and  wig.  Thus  he  was  always  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  any  company  without  impropriety 
or  the  appearance  of  neghgence.  His  drefs  for  fet 
public  occafions  was  a  fuit  cf  rich  dark  brown  ;  the 
coat  and  wailtcoat  lined  throughout  with  ermine, 
which  juft  appeared  at  the  edges  and  a  fmall  gold- 
hilted  fword.  As  he  was  extremely  fufceptible  of  cold', 
he  wore  flannel  under  the  linings  of  all  his  clothes,  and 
ufually  three  pair  of  ftockings.  He  was  the  firft  man 
who  ventured  to  walk  the  ftreets  of  London  with  an 
umbrella  over  his  head.  After  carrying  one  near  30 
years,  he  faw  them  come  into  general  ufe.  The  pre- 
carious ftate  of  his  health  when  he  arrived  in  England 
from  Ruffia,  made  it  necelTary  for  him  to  ufe  the  ut- 
moft  caution ;  and  his  perfeverance  in  following  the 
advice  of  the  medical  praftitioners  was  remarkable. 
After  Dr  Lieberkyn  phyfician  to  the  king  of  Prullia 
had  recommended  milk  as  a  proper  diet  to  reilore  his 
ilrength,  he  made  it  the  chief  part  of  his  food  for  30 
years  ;  and  though  it  at  firft  difagreed  with  him,  he 
perfifted  in  trying  it  under  every  preparation  that  it 
was  capable  of  till  it  agreed  with  his  ftomach.  By 
this  rigid  attention  and  care,  his  health  was  eftablilhed  j 
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his  lungs  acquired  flrength  and  elafticity  ;  and  it  is 
probable  he  would  have  lived  feveral  years  longer,  if 
the  diforder  which  was  the  immediate  caufe  of  his 
death  had  left  him  to  the  gradual  decay  of  nature. 
His  mind  was  the  moft  aftive  that  it  is  poffible  to  con- 
ceive ;  always  on  the  wing,  and  neA'er  appearing  to  be 
weary.  He  rofe  in  the  fummer  at  four  or  five,  and  in 
the  winter  at  feven.  Having  always  bufinefs  before  him, 
he  was  every  day  employed  till  the  time  of  retiring  to 
reft  ;  and,  when  in  health,  was  commonly  afleep  with- 
in two  minutes  after  his  lying  down  in  bed. 

Writing  was  his  favourite  employment,  or  rather 
amufement ;  and  when  the  number  of  his  literary 
works  is  confidered,  and  that  they  were  the  produce 
only  of  thofe  hours  which  he  was  able  to  fnatch  from 
public  bufinefs,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  applica- 
tion. But  by  leaving  his  work  to  tranfaft  his  ordinary 
bufinefs,  and  afterwards  recurring  to  it  with  new  ideas, 
all  his  literary  labours  are  defeftive  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  matter,  and  appear  to  have  too  much  of  the 
mifcellaneous  in  their  compofition.  The  original  idea 
is  fometimes  left  for  the  purfuit  of  one  newly  ftarted, 
and  either  taken  up  again  when  the  mind  of  the 
reader  has  almoft  loft  it,  or  it  is  totally  deferted.  Yet 
thofe  who  are  judges  of  Hterary  compofition  fay,  that 
his  language  is  well  calculated  to  have  the  efFed  he 
defired  on  the  reader,  and  imprefs  him  with  the  idea 
that  the  author  was  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity,  and 
wrote  from  the  pure  dilates  of  the  heart.  It  is  plain 
and  unornamented,  without  the  appearance  of  art  or 
the  affedation  of  fingularity.  Its  greateft  defeft  (fay 
they)  is  a  want  of  concifenefs  ;  its  greateft  beauty,  an 
unafFc6ted  and  genuine  fimplicity.  He  fpoke  French 
and  Portuguefe,  and  underftood  the  Rus  and  modern 
Pcrfic  imperfedlly.  Latin  he  had  been  taught  at 
fchool,  but  had  not  much  occafion  to  cultivate  it  after 
he  entered  into  life. 

Mr  Hanway,  although  never  married  himftlf,  was 
yet  an  advocate  for  marriage,  and  recommended  it 
to  all  young  people.  He  thought  it  the  moft  effecftual 
leftraint  on  licentioufnefs,  and  that  an  increafe  of  un- 
happinefs  was  by  no  means  the  natural  confequence  of 
an  increafe  of  domeftic  cares.  A  "  local  habitation," 
with  the  fociety  of  a  fenfible  woman,  the  choice  of  un- 
biaffed  affeftion,  he  efteemed  as  the  moft  engaging 
perfuafive  to  the  love  of  order  and  economy;  without 
which  he  thought  life,  in  whatever  itation,  muft  be 
disjointed  and  perturbed  and  unhappy.  The  lady 
who  engaged  his  firft  affetlion  was  uncommonly  hand- 
fome; and  it  is  probable  he  was  prevented  from  marry- 
ing only  by  his  failing  to  obtain  her,  and  the  unfettled 
manner  in  which  the  firft  years  of  his  life  were  fpent : 
for  he  loved  the  fociety  of  women ;  and  in  the  parties 
which  frequently  breakfafted  at  his  houfe  the  ladies 
ufually  made  the  greater  portion  of  the  company. 

In  his  tranfaftions  with  the  world,  he  was  always 
open,  candid,  and  fincere.  Whatever  he  faid  might 
be  depended  on  with  implicit  confidence.  He  adhered 
to  the  ftrift  truth,  even  in  the  manner  of  his  relation; 
and  no  brilliancy  of  thought  could  induce  him  to  vary 
from  the  faft  :  but  although  fo  fraiik  in  his  own  pro- 
ceedings, be  had  feen  too  much  of  life  to  be  eafily  de- 
ceived by  others  ;  and  he  did  not  often  place  a  confi- 
dence that  was  betrayed.  He  did  not,  however,  think 
the  world  fo  degenerate  as  is  commonly  imagined: 
P  "  And 
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And  if  I  did  (he  ufed  to  fay),  I  would  not  let  it 
appear  ;  for  nothing  can  tend  fo  effeftually  to  make  a 
man  wicked,  or  to  keep  him  fo,  as  a  marked  fufplcion. 
Confidence  is  the  reward  of  truth  and  fidelity,  and  thefe 
fhould  never  be  exerted  in  vain."  In  his  department 
of  commiffioner  for  vi6tualling  the  navy  he  was  uncom- 
monly alliduousand  attentive;  and  kept  the  contradlors 
and  perfons  who  had  dealings  with  the  office  at  a  great 
diftance.  He  would  not  even  accept  a  hare  or  pheaiant, 
©r  the  fmalleft  prefent,  from  any  of  them  ;  and  when 
any  were  fent  him,  he  always  returned  them,  not  in  a 
morofe  manner,  as  if  he  affe£ted  the  excefs  of  difintereft- 
«dnefs,  but  with  fome  mild  anfwer;  fuch  as,  "  Mr  Han- 
way  returns  many  thanks  to  Mr  for  the  prefent 
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when  we  inquire  or  pronounce  what  human  happlnefs  Happlnefi^ 
confifts  in.  — — V-  '  -^ 


lie  intended  him ;  but  he  has  made  it  a  rule  not  to  ac- 
cept any  thing  from  any  perfon  engaged  with  the  office : 

A  rule  which,  whilft  he  acknowledges  Mr  's  good 

intentions,  he  hopes  he  will  not  expeft  him  to  break 
through."  With  all  this  goodnefs,  Mr  Hanway  had  a 
certain  Angularity  of  thought  and  manners,  which  was 
perhaps  the  confequence  of  his  living  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  foreign  countries,  and  never  having  been  mar- 
ried. He  was  not  by  any  means  an  inattentive  obferver 
of  the  little  forms  of  politenefs  ;  but  as  he  had  ftudied 
them  in  various  realms,  felefting  thofe  which  he  ap- 
proved, his  politenefs  differed  from  that  of  other  people ; 
and  his  converfation  had  an  air  of  originality  in  it  that 
was  very  pleafing, 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned  in  the  courfe 
©f  this  article,  Mr  Hanway  was  the  author  of  a  great 
mimber  of  others;,  his  different  publications  amounting 
all  together  to  between  fixty  and  feventy.  A  complete 
lift  of  them  is  given  by  his  biographer  Mr  Pugh,  from 
whofe  grateful  and  well- written  performance  this  article 
has  been  chiefly  extracted. 

HAP,  or  Hap?,  in  law,  fignifies  to  catch  or  fnatch 
a  thing.  Thus  we  meet  with,  to  hap  the  poffeflion  of 
a  deed-poll.  Littleton^  fol.  8.  alfo,  to  hap  the  rent. 
If  partition  be  made  between  two  parceners,  and  more 
land  be  allowed  the  one  than  the  other,  fhe  that  hath 
mofl  of  the  land  charges  it  to  the  other,  and  happeth 
the  rent  whereon  aflize  is  brought. 

HAPPINESS,  or  Felicity,  abfolutely  taken,  de- 
BOtes  the  durable  poffeffion  of  perfcft  good  without 
any  mixture  of  evil,  or  the  enjoyment  of  pure  pleafure 
■unalloyed  with  pain  ;.  or  a  flate  in  which  all  the 
■wlfhes  are  fatlsficd :  In  which  fenfes,  Happlnefs  is 
known  only  by  name  upon  the  earth.  The  word  happy ^ 
when  applied  to  any  ftate  or  condition  of  human  life, 
will  admit  of  no  pofitive  definition,  but  is  merely  a  re- 
lative term :  that  is,  when  we  call  a  man  happy,  we 
mean  that  he  is  happier  than  fonve  others  with  whom 
we  compare  him  ;  than  the  generality  of  others  ;  or 
than  he  himfelf  was  in  fome  other  fituation.. 

This  intereftlng  fubjeft  has  been  treated  by  many 
eminent  writers,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways;  but 
by  none  does  it  appear  to  have  been  fet  In  a  clearer 
and  more  definite  point  of  view  than  by  Archdeacon 
Paley  in  the  fixth  chapter  of  his  Principles  of  PhUofophy. 
**  In  flriftnefs  (fays  that  elegant  writer),  any  condition 
may  be  denominated  happy  in  which  the  amount  or 
aggregate  of  pleafure  exceeds  that  of  pain ;  and  the 
degree  of  happlnefs  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  this 
sxcefs.  And  the  greateft  quantity  of  it,  ordinarily 
atLainable  in  human  life>  is  what  we  mean  by  happinefs, 


If  any  pofitine  fignification,  ditlinft  from  what  we 
mean  by  pleafure,  can  be  affixed  to  the  term  happinefsy 
it  may  be  taken  to  denote  a  certain  ftate  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem  in  that  part  of  the  human  frame  in  which 
we  feel  joy  and  grief,  pafTions  and  affeftions.  Whe- 
ther this  part  be  the  heart,  which  the  turn  of  moll 
languages  would  lead  us  to  believe  ;  or  the  diaphragm, 
as  BufFon,  or  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  as  Vaa 
Helmont  thought ;  or  rather  be  a  kjnd  of  fine  net- 
work, lining  the  whole  region  of  the  prascordia,  as 
others  have  imagined;  it  is  poffible  not  only  that  every 
painful  fenfation  may  violently  fhake  and  diftuib  the 
fibres  at  the  time,  but  that  a  feries  of  fuch  may  at 
length  fo  derange  the  very  texture  of  the  fyftem,  as  to 
produce  a  perpetual  Irritation,  which  will  ftiow  itfelf 
by  fretfulnefs,  reftleffnefs,  and  impatience.  It  is  pof- 
fible alfo,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  fucceffion  of  plea- 
furable  fenfations  may  have  fuch  an  effeft  upon  this 
fubtle  organization,  as  to  caufe  the  fibres  to  relax, 
and  return  into  their  place  and  order;  and  thereby  to 
recover,  or  if  not  loft  to  preferve,  that  harmonious  conh 
formation  which  give^  to  the  mind  its  fenfe  of  com- 
placency and  fatisfaftion.  This  ftate  may  be  denomi- 
nated happlnefs:  And  is  fo  far  diftinguifhable  from 
pleafure,  that  it  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  objeft 
of  enjoyment,  or  confift  like  pleafure  in  the  gratifii- 
catlon  of  one  or  more  of  the  fenfes  ;  but  Is  rather  the 
fecondary  efFeft  which  fuch  objefts  and  gratifications' 
produce  upon  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  the  ftate  in  which 
they  leave  it.  The  comparative  fenfe,  however,  in 
which  we  have  explained  the  terra  happlnefs^  Is  more 
popular ;  and  in  profecuting  the  fubjeft,  we  may  con- 
fi^der,  I.  What  human  happlnefs  does  not  confift  In; 
and,  2.  What  it  does  confift  in. 

I.  Firf^  then,  happlnefs  does  not  confift  in  the  plea- 
fures  of  fenfe,  in  whatever  profufion  or  variety  they  be 
enjoyed.  By  the  pleafures  of  fenfe  are  meant,  as  well 
the  animal  gratifications  of  eating,  drinking,  and  that 
by  which  the  fpecies  is  continued,  as  the  more  refined 
pleafures  of  mufic,  painting,  architefture,  gardening, 
fplendid  ftiows,  theatric  exhibitions,  and  the  pleafures, 
laftly,  of  aftive  fports,  as  of  hunting,  fhootlng,  fifhing, 
&c.  For,  I.  Thefe  pleafures  continue  but  for  a  little 
while  at  a  time.  This  is  true  of  them  all,  efpecially  of 
the  groifer  fort.  Laying  afide  the  preparation  and 
the  expeftatlon,  and  computing  ftriftly  the  aftual  fen- 
fation, we  ftiall  be  furprifed  to  find  how  inconfider- 
able  a  portion  of  our  time  they  occupy,  how  few 
hours  In  the  four  and  twenty  they  are  able  to  fill  up. 
2.  By  repetition,  they  lofe  their  relifh.  It  is  a  pro- 
perty of  the  machine,  for  which  we  know  no  reme- 
dy, that  the  organs  by  which  we  perceive  oleafure  are 
blunted  and  benumbed,  by  being  frequently  cxercifed 
in  the  fame  way.  There  is  hardly  any  one  who  has 
not  found  the  difference  between  a  gratification  when 
new  and  when  famihar,  and  any  pleafure  which  does  not 
become  indiflFerent  as  it  grows  habitual.  3.  The  ea- 
gernefs  for  high  and  intenfe  delights  takes  away  the 
rellfti  from  all  others  ;  and  as  fuch  delights  fall  rarely 
in  our  way,  the  greater  part  of  our  time  becomes  from 
this  caufe  empty  and  uneafy.  There  is  hardly  any 
delufion  by  which  men  are  greater  fufferers  in  theic 
happlnefs,  than  by  their  expedting  too  much  from 

what 
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,H«pp!nefs.  what  k  called  pleafure;  that  is,  from  thofe  intenfe  de- 
^«''''^'"~-' lights  which  vulgarly  engrofs  the  name  of  pleafure. 

The  very  expeftation  fpoils  {hem.  When  they  do 
come,  we  are  often  engaged  in  taking  pains  to  per- 
fuade  ourfelves  how  much  we  are  pleafcd,  rather  than 
enjoying  any  pleafure  which  fprings  naturally  out  of 
the  objtft.  And  whenever  we  depend  upon  being 
vaftly  delighted,  we  always  go  home  fecretly  grieved 
at  mifling  our  aim.  Likcwifc,  as  hath  been  obfeived 
juft.  now,  when  this  humour  of  being  prodlgioufly  de- 
lighted has  once  taken  hold  of  the  imagination;  it 
hinders  us  from  providing  for  or  acquiefcing  in  thofe 
gently  foothing  engagements,  the  due  variety  and  fuc- 
ceflion  of  which  are  the  only  things  that  fupply  a  con- 
tinued ftream  of  happinefs. 

The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  there  is  a  limit  at  which 
thefe  pleafures  foon  arrive,  and  from  which  they  ever 
afterwards  decline.  They  are  by  necefhty  of  (hort 
duration,  as  the  organs  cannot  hold  on  their  emotions 
beyond  a  certain  length  of  time;  and  if  you  endeavour 
to  'compenfate  for  this  imperfeftion  in  their  nature  by 
the  frequency  with  which  you  repeat  them,  you  lofe 
more  than  you  gain  by  the  fatigue  of  ihe  faculties  and 
the  diminution  of  fenfibility.  We  have  in  this  ac- 
count fald  nothing  of  the  lofs  of  opportunities  or  the 
decay  of  facultles,whlch  whenever  they  happen  leave  the 
voluptuary  deftitute  and  defperate  ;  teafed  by  defires 
that  can  never  be  gratified,  and  the  memory  of  plea- 
fures which  muft  return  no  more.  It  will  alfo  be  al- 
lowed by  thofe  who  have  experienced  it,  and  perhaps 
by  thofe  alone,  that  pleafure  which  is  purchafed  by 
the  encumbrance  of  our  fortune  is  purchafed  too  dear; 
the  pleafure  never  compenfating  for  the  perpetual  irri- 
tation of  embarraffed  circumftanccs. 

Thefe  pleafures,  after  all,  have  their  value  :  and  as 
the  young  are  always  too  eager  in  their  purfult  of 
them,  the  old  are  fometimes  too  remlfs  ;  that  is,  too 
ftudious  of  their  eafe  to  be  at  the  pains  for  them  which 
they  really  deferve. 

Secondly,  Neither  does  happinefs  confift  in  an  exemp- 
tion from  pain,  labour,  care,  bufinefs,  fufpenfe,  molef- 
tation,  and  "  thofe  evils  which  are  without ;"  fuch  a 
ftate  being  ufually  attended  not  with  eafe,  but  with 
depreflion  of  fpirits,  a  tafteleffnefs  in  all  our  ideas, 
imaginary  anxieties,  and  the  whole  train  of  hypochon- 
driacal afFeAions.  For  which  reafon  it  feldom  an- 
swers the  expeftations  of  thofe  who  retire  from  their 
fhops  and  counting- houfes  to  enjoy  the  remainder  of 
their  days  in  leifure  and  tranquillity ;  much  lefs  of 
fuch  as  in  a  fit  of  chagrin  fhut  themfelves  up  in  cloy- 
fters  and  hermitages,  or  quit  the  world  and  their  fta- 
tions  in  it  for  folitude  and  repofe. 

Where  there  exifts  a  known  external  caufe  of  unea- 
finefs,  the  caufe  may  be  removed,  and  the  uneafinefs 
will  ceafe.  But  thofe  imaginary  dlftreffes  which  men 
feel  for  want  of  real  ones  (and  which  are  equally  tor- 
menting, and  fo  far  equally  real)  ;  as  they  depend 
«pon  no  fingle  or  affignable  fubjeft  of  uneafinefs,  fo 
they  admit  oft-times  of  no  application  or  relief.  Hence  a 
moderate  pain,  upon  which  the  attention  may  fallen 
and  fpend  itfelf,  is  to  many  a  refrefhment ;  as  a  fit  of 
the  gout  will  fometimes  cure  the  fpleen.  And  the 
fame  of  any  moderate  agitation  of  the  mind,  as  a  lite- 
rary controverfy,  a  law-fuit,  a  contefted  eleftion,  and 
above  all  gaming  }  the  paffion  for  which,  in  men  of 
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fortune  and  liberal  minds,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  Hippiiteft. 
on  this  principle.  »— 'V-^. 

Thirdly^  Neither  does  happinefs  confift  in  greatnefs, 
rank,  or  elevated  Ration. 

Were  it  true  that  all  fuperiority  afforded  pleafure,, 
it  would  follow,  that  by  how  much  we  were  the  great- 
er, that  is,  the  more  perfons  we  were  fuperior  to,  in 
the  fame  proportion,  fo  far  as  depended  upon  this 
caufe,  we  Ihould  be  the  happier ;  but  fo  it  is,  that  no 
fuperiority  yields  any  fatisfaftion,  fave  that  which  we 
poffefs  or  obtain  over  thofe  with  whom  we  immediately 
compare  ourfelves.  The  Ihepherd  perceives  no  plea- 
fure in  his  fuperiority  over  his  dog  ;  the  farmer  In  his 
fuperiority  over  the  fliepherd  ;  the  lord  in  his  fuperi- 
ority over  the  farmer  ;  nor  the  king,  laftly,  in  his  fu- 
periority over  the  lord.  Superiority,  where  there  is 
no  competition,  is  feldom  contemplated  ;  what  moll 
men  indeed  are  quite  unconfcious  of.  But  if  the  fame 
fhepherd  can  run,  fight,  or  wreftle,  better  than  the  pea- 
fants  of  his  village ;  if  the  farmer  can  (how  better 
cattle,  if  he  keeps  a  better  horfe,  or  be  fuppofed  to 
have  a  longer  purfe,  than  any  farmer  in  the  hundred  ; 
if  the  lord  have  more  interetl  in  an  eleftion,  greater 
favour  at  court,  a  better  houfe,  or  larger  eftate,  than 
any  nobleman  in  the  county  ;  if  the  king  poffefs  a 
more  extenfive  territory,  a  more  powerful  fleet  or  ar- 
my, a  more  fplendld  eilablifliment,  more  loyal  fubjeAs, 
or  more  weight  and  authority  in  adjufting  the  affairs 
of  nations,  than  any  prince  in  Europe  ;  in  all  thefe 
cafes,  the  parties  feel  an  adlual  fatisfadlion  in  their  fu- 
periority. No  fuperiority  appears  to  be  of  any  ac- 
count but  a  fuperiority  over  a  rival.  This,  it  is  ma- 
nlfeft,  may  exill  wherever  rivalfhips  do  ;  and  rivalfhipj 
fall  out  amongft  men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees.  The 
objed  of  emulation,  the  dignity  or  magnitude  of  this 
objedl,  makes  no  difference ;  as  it  is  not  what  either 
poffeffes  that  conftltutes  the  pleafure,  but  what  one 
poffcffes  more  ihan  the  other.  Philofophy  fmiles  at  the 
contempt  with  which  the  rich  and  great  fpeak  of  the 
petty  ftrifes  and  competitions  of  the  poor  ;  not  reflec- 
ting that  thefe  ftrifes  and  competitions  are  juft  as  rea- 
fonable  as  their  own,  and  the  pleafure  which  fucccfs  af- 
fords the  fame. 

It  appears  evident  then,  that  happinefs  does  not 
confift  in  greatnefs  ;  fince  what  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  greatnefs,  the  pleafures  of  am*. 
bition  and  fuperiority,  are  in  reality  common  to  all 
conditions.  But  whether  the  purfuits  of  ambition  be 
ever  wife,  whether  they  contribute  more  to  the  happi- 
nefs or  mifery  of  the  purfuers,  is  a  different  queftion  $ 
and  a  queftion  concerning  which  we  may  be  allowed 
to  entertain  great  doubt.  The  pleafure  of  fuccefs  is 
exquifite  ;  fo  alfo  is  the  anxiety  of  the  purfult,  and 
the  pain  of  difappointment ;  and  what  is  the  worft 
part  of  the  account,  the  pleafure  is  fhort  lived.  We 
foon  ceafe  to  look  back  upon  thofe  whom  we  have 
left  behind ;  new  contefts  are  engaged  in,  new  pro- 
fpefts  unfold  themfelves  ;  a  fucceffion  of  ftruggles  is 
kept  up,  whilft  there  is  a  rival  left  within  the  compafs 
of  our  views  and  profcffion  ;  and  when  there  is  none, 
the  pleafure  with  the  purfult  is  at  an  end. 

II.  We  have  feen  what  happinefs  does  not  confift 
in.    We  are  next  to  confider  in  what  it  does  confift. 
In  the  condudl  of  life,  the  great  matter  is,  to  know 
beforehand  what  will  pleafe  us,  and  what  pleafures  will 
P  p  2     ■  hold 
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l^appinefs.  hold  out.  So  far  as  we  know  this,  our  cVioIce  will  be 
y  ■  '  juftified  by  the  event.  And  this  knowledge  is  more 
rare  and  difficult  than  at  firft  fight  it  may  feem  to  be  : 
For  fometimespleafures,  which  are  wonderfully  alluring 
and  flattering  in  the  profpeft,  turn  out  in  the  poffef- 
fion  extremely  infipid  ;  or  do  not  hold  out  as  we  ex- 
pefted  :  at  other  times  pleafures  ftart  up,  which  never 
entered  into  our  calculation,  and  which  we  might  have 
miffed  of  by  not  forefecing;  from  whence  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  we  aftually  do  mifs  of  many  plea- 
fures from  the  fame  caufe. 

By  reafon  of  the  original  diverfity  of  tafte,  capacity, 
and  conllitution,  obfervable  In  the  human  fpecies,  and 
the  ftill  greater  variety  which  habit  and  fafhion  have 
introduced  in  thefe  particulars;  it  is  impoffible  to  pro- 
pofe  any  plan  of  happinefs  which  will  fucceed  to  all,  or 
any  method  of  Hfe  which  is  univerfally  eligible  or  prac- 
ticable. All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  there  remains  a 
prefumption  in  favour  of  thofe  conditions  of  life  in 
which  men  generally  appear  moft  cheerful  and  con- 
tented. For  though  the  apparent  happinefs  of  man- 
kind be  not  always  a  true  meaftire  of  their  real  happi- 
nefs, it  is  the  belt  meafure  we  have. 

Upon  this  principle,  then,  happinefs  appears  to 
confift, 

1.  In  the  exercife  of  the  focial  affeftions.— — 
Thofe  perfons  commonly  poffefs  good  fpirits  who  have 
about  them  many  objefts  of  alfeftion  and  endearment; 
as  wife,  children,  kindred,  friends :  and  to  the  want 
of  thefe  may  be  imputed  the  peevifhnefs  of  monks,  and 
of  fuch  as  lead  a  monaftic  life.  Of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  indulgence  of  our  domeftic  affeftions,  and 
equally  refrelhing  to  the  fpirits,  is  the  pleafure  which 
refults  from  afts  of  bounty  and  benificence,  exercifed 
either  in  giving  money,  or  in  imparting  to  thofe  who 
want  it  the  affiftance  of  our  Ikill  and  profeffion. 

2.  Another  main  article  of  human  happinefs  is,  the 
exercife  of  our  faculties,  either  of  body  or  mind,  in 
the  purfuit  of  fome  engaging  end. 

It  feems  to  be  true,  that  no  plenitude  of  prefent 
gratifications  can  make  the  pcfTtlfor  happy  for  a  con- 
tinuance, unlefs  he  have  fomething  in  referve,  fome- 
thing  to  hope  for  and  look  forward  to.  This  may  be 
inferred  from  comparing  the  alacrity  and  fpirits  of  men 
who  are  engaged  in  any  purfuit  which  interefis  them, 
with  the  dejeftion  and  mtnH  of  almoft  all  who  are  ei- 
ther born  to  fo  much  that  they  want  nothing  more,  or 
"  who  have  ufed  up  their  fatisfadtions  too  foon  and 
drained  the  fources  of  them.  It  is  this  intolerable 
vacuity  of  mind  which  carries  the  rich  and  great  to  the 
horfe-courfe  and  the  gaming  table;  and  often  engages 
them  in  conteils  and  purfuits  of  which  the  fuccefs  bears 
Ipp  proportion  to  the  folicitude  and  expence  with  which 
it  is  fuughti 

The  queftion  now  occurs.,  Ht)w  wc  are  to  provide 
ourfclves  with  a  fucceffion  of  pleafurable  engagements  ? 
This  requires  two  things  :  Judgment  in  the  choice  of 
ends  adapted  to  our  opportuaities  ;  and  a  command  of 
imagination,  fo  as  to  be  able,  when  the  judc;ment  has 
made  choice  of  an  end,  to  traivsfer  a  pleafure  to  the 
means  ;  after  which  the  end  may  be  forgotten  as  foon 
as  we  will.  Hence  thofe  pleafures  are  moft  valuable, 
not  which  are  moft  txquifitc  in  the  fruition,  but  moil 
jroduftive  of  engagement  and  aftivity  in  the  purfuit. 

A  Biaa  v(ho  i&  ia  earQ.eft  in  ius  endeavours  ajftcr  the 
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happir>efs  of  a  future  ftate,  has  in  this  refpeil  an  ad-  HapprnVl 
vantage  over  all  the  world.  .For  he  has  conftantly  — -y—— 
before  his  eyes  an  objeft  of  fuprcme  importance,  pro- 
duftive  of  perpetual  engagement  and  activity,  and  of 
which  the  purfuit  (which  can  be  faid  of  no  purfuit  be- 
fides)  lafts  him  to  his  Hfe's  end.  Yet  even  he  muft 
have  many  ends  befide  the  far  end;  but  then  they  will 
conduft  to  that, be  fubordinate,  and  in  fome  wayorother 
capable  of  being  referred  to  that,  and  derive  their  fatis- 
faction,  or  an  addition  of  fatisfaftion,  from  that. 

Engagement  is  every  thing.  The  more  fignificant,. 
however,  our  engagements  are,  the  better  ;  fuch  as 
the  planning  of  laws,  iuRitutions,  manufactures,  cha- 
ritieSj  improvemeflts,  public  works,  and  the  endeavour- 
ing by  our  intereft,  addrefs,  folicitations,  and  activity^, 
to  carry  them  into  effedt  ;  Or,  upon  a  fmaller  fcale, 
the  procuring  of  a  maintenance  and  fortune  for  our 
famihes,  by  a  courfe  of  induftry  and  application  to  out 
caUings,  which  forms  and  gives  motion  to  the  common 
occupations  of  life  ;  training  up  a  child  ;  profecuting 
a  fcheme  for  his  future  eftablifhment ;  making  our- 
felves  mafters  of  a  language  or  a  fcience ;  improving  or 
managing  an  eftate  ;  labouring  after  a  piece  of  prefer- 
ment: And,  laftly,  any  engagsment  which  is  innocent 
is  better  than  none  ;  as  the  writing  of  a  book,  thfr 
building  of  a  houfe,  the  laying  out  of  a  garden,  the 
<^'?gi"g  of  a  fifli-pond;  even  the  raifing  of  a  cucumber 
or  a  tuHp,  Whilft  the  mind  is  taken  up  with  the 
objefts  or  bufinefs  before  it,  we  are  commonly  happy, 
whatever  the  objedt  or  bufinefs  be  :  when  the  mind  is 
abfent,  and  the  thoughts  are  wandering  to  fomething 
elfe  than  what  is  pafling  in  the  place  in  which  we  are>, 
we  are  often  miferable. 

3.  The  art  in  which  the  fecret  of  human  happinef*. 
in  a  great  meafure  confifts,  is  to  fet  the  habits  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  every  change  may  be  a  change  for  the 
better.  The  habits  themfelves  are  much  the  fame  ; 
for  whatever  is- made  habitual  becomes  fmooth,  and 
eafy,  and  indifferent.  The  return. to  an  old  habit  i< 
likewife  eafy,  whatever  the  habit  be.  Therefore  the 
advantage  is  with  thofe  habits  which  allow  of  indul** 
gence  in  the  deviation  from  them.  The  luxurious  re*^ 
ceive  no  greater  pleafure  from  their  dainties  than  th* 
peafant  does  from  his  bread  and  cheefe ;  but  the  pea- 
fant  whenever  he  goes  abroad  finds  a  feaft,  whereas  the 
epicure  muft  be  well  entertained  to  efcape  difguib 
I'hofe  who  fpend  every  day  at  cards,  and  thofe  who . 
go  every  day  to  plough,  pafs  their  time  much  ahke  ;. 
intent  upon  what  they  are  about,  wanting  nothingj 
regretting  nothing,  they  are  both  in-  a,  ftate  of  eafe  : 
But  then,  whatever  fupends  the  occupation  of  the  card- 
player  diftreffes  him  ;  whereas  to  the  labourer,  every 
interruption  is  a  refrtfhment  :  and  this  appears  in  the 
different  effe£l  that  the  Sabbath  produces  upon  the 
two,  which  proves  a  day  of  recreation  ta  the  one,  but 
a  lamentable  burden  to  the  other.  The  man  who  ha» . 
learned  tp  live  alone,,  feels  his  fpirits  enUvened  whea^ 
ever  he  enters  into  company,  and  takes  hia  leave  with'- 
out  regret:  another,  who  has  long  been  accuftomed  to 
a, crowd  or  continual  fucceffion  of -company,  expericn* 
ces  in  company  no  elevation  of  fpirits,  nor  any  greater 
fatisfaftion  than  what  the  man  of  a  retired  life  finds  ia 
his  chimney-corner.  So  far  their  conditions  are  equalz 
but  kt  a  change  of  place,  fortune,  or  fituation,  fepsb- 
r^e,  the  foropanion  from  his. circle,  hi&  vifitors,  hie. 
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. ilappincfsi.  clot),  common-room,  or  coffee  houfe,  and  the  diffe- 
rence of  advantage  in  the  choice  and  conllitution  of 
the  two  habits  will  fhow  itfelf.  Solitude  comes  to  the 
©ne  clothed  with  melancholy  :  to  the  other  it  brings 
liberty  and  quiet.  You  will  fee  the  one  fretful  and 
reillefs,  at  a  lofs  how  to  difpofe  of  his  time,  till  the 
hour  comes  round  that  he  can  forget  himfelf  in  bed  : 
the  other  eafy  and  fatisfied,  taking  up  his  book,  or  his 
pipe  as  foon  as  he  finds  himfelf  alone  ;  ready  to  admit 
any  little  araufement  that  calls  up,  or  to  turn  his 
hands  and  attention  to  the  firfl  bufiiiefs  that  prefents 
itfelf ;  or  content  without  either  to  fit  ftill,  and  let  his 
trains  of  thought  glide  indolently  through  his  brain, 
without  much  ufe  perhaps  or  pleafure,  but  without 
hankering  after  any  thing  better  and  without  irrita- 
tion. A  reader  who  has  inured  himfelf  to  books  of 
fcience  and  argumentation,  if  a  novel,  a  well  written 
pamphlet,  an  article  of  news,  a  narrative  of  a  curious 
voyage,  or  the  journal  of  a  traveller,  fall  in  his  way, 
fits  down  to  the  vepall  with  reliih,  enjoys  his  enter- 
tainment while  it  ialts,  aod  can  return  when  it  is  over 
to  his  graver  reading  witliout  diltalle.  Another, 
with  whom  nothing  will  go  down  but  works  of  humour 
and  pltafantry,  or  whofe  curiofity  mull  be  interefted 
by  perpetual  novelty,  will,  conlume  a  bookfeller's  win- 
dow in  half  a  forenoon ;  during  which  time  he  is  ra- 
ther in  learch  of  diverllon  than  diverted :  and  as  books 
to  his  taile  are  few  and  fliort  and  rapidly  read  over, 
the  flock  is  foon  txhau-ed,  when  he  is  left  without 
refource  from  this  principal  fupply'of  innocent  amufe- 
mtnt. 

60  far  as  circumftances  of  fortune  conduce  to  hap- 
pinefs,  it  is  not  the  income  which  any  man  poffefles,  but 
the  increafc  of  income  that  affords  the  plealure.  Two 
perfons,  of  whom  one  begins  with  lool.  and  advances 
his  income  to  loool.  a-yearj.  and  the  other  fets  off 
with  loool.  and  dwindles  down  to  lOol.  may,  in  the 
courfe  of  their  time,  have  the  receipt  and  fpending  of 
the  fame  fum  of  money  :  yet  their  fatisfattion,  fo  far 
as  fortune  is  concerned  in  it,  will  be  very  different : 
the  feries  and  fum  total  of  their  incomes  being  the 
fame,  it  makes  a  wide  difference  which  end  they  be- 
gin at. 

4.  Happihefs  confifts  in  health  ;  imderft&nding  by 
health,  not  only  freedom  from  bodily  dillempers,  but 
alfo  that  tranquillity,  firmnefs,  and  alacrity  of  mind, 
which  we  call  good ffirits.  For  the  fake  of  health,  ac- 
cording to  this  notion  of  it,  no  facrihces  can  be  too 
great.  Whether  it  require  us  to  relinquifli  lucrative 
fituations,  to  abftaih  from  favourite  indulgences,  to 
control  intemperate  paffions,  or  undergo  tedious  re- 
girnens  ;  whatever  difficulties  it  lays  us  under,  a  man, 
who  purfues  his  happinefs  rationally  and  refoluteiy, 
will  be  content  to  fubmit  to.  When  we  are  in  per- 
itSt  health  and  fpirlts,  we  feel  in  ourfelves  a  happinefs 
independent  of  any  particular  outward  gratification 
whatever,  and  of  which  we  can  give  no  account.  This 
is  an  enjoyment  which  the  Deity  has  annexed  to  life; 
and  probably  conftitutes,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  hap- 
pinefs of  infants  and  brutes,  efpecially  of  :  the  lower 
and  fedentary  orders  of  animab,  as  of  oyllers,  peri- 
winkles, and  the  like. 

The  above  account  of  human  happinefs  will  juftify 
thefe  two  conclufions,  which,  although  found  in  moll 
kioks  .o£  morality^  have  feldom  beea  fupported  by  any 
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fufficlent  reafons :  1.  »*  That  happinefs  is  pretty  equally  Haqtse 
diftributed  amongll  the  different  orders  of  civil  fociety ;  ^^^^.^1^^^, 
and,  2.  That  vice  has  no  advantage  over  virtue,  even  'f 
with  refpeft  to  this  world's  happinefs."  ■* 

HAQUE,  in  our  old  writers,  a  little  hand-gun,  pro* 
hibited  to  be  ufed  for  deitru£lion  of  game^  &c.  by  fta- 
tute  33  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6.  and  2  &  3  Ed.  V^I.  cap. 
14.  There  is  alfo  the  half-haque,  or  demi-haque, 
within  the  faid  afts. 

HARAM     See  S£raglig. 

HARAN,  otherwife  CharrjE  in  Mefopotamia,  a 
city  celebrated  for  having  been  the  place  where  Abra- 
ham firft  retreated  after  he  left  Ur  (Gen.  xi.  31,  32)5- 
and  where  Terah,  Abraham's  father,  died  and  was  bu- 
ried. Thither  it  was  llkewife  that  Jacob  retired  to  Laban 
when  he  iled  from  the  indignation  of  his  brother  Efaif 
(id.  xxvii  45.  xxviii.  10,  &c.)  Laftly,  at  Haran  or 
Charrae  in  JViefopotamia,  Craifus  the  Roman  general 
was  defeated  and  killed,  by  the  Parthians.  Haraa 
was  fituated  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  river  Che-  ■ 
bar,  at  a  good  diftance  from  the  place  whei-v  thefe  twt> 
rivers  join. 

HARANGUE,  a  modern  French  name  for  a  fpeech 
or  oration  made  by  an  orator  in  public. — Menage  de- 
rives the  word  from  the  Italian  arenga,  which  fignifies 
the  fame;  formed,  according  to  Ferrari,^  from  arringo'^ 
"  ajud,  or  place  of  jufting."  Others  derive  it  froia- 
the  Latin  arUf  altar  by  reafon  the  firft  harangues 
were  made  before  altars:  whence  the  verfe  of  Juvenal, 

Aut  LugJunenJ'u  rhetor  dlSiurus  ad  at  am. 

Harangues  were  ufually  made  by.  the  generals^, 
previous. to  an  engagement  both  amongil  the  Greek*' 
and  Romans.  An  harangue  on  fuch  occafions  was- 
called  ttllocutlo.    See  Allocutio. 

The  word  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe,  viz*  - 
for  a  to&  pompous,  prolix,  or  unfeafunable  fpeech  os 
declamation. 

HARBINGER,  an  officer  of  tlie  king's  houlhold, 
having  four  yeomen  under  him,  who  ride  a  day's  jour- 
ney before  the  court,  when  it  travels,  to  provide  lodge* 
ings,  &c. 

HARBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Leicefterfhire,  84 
miles  from  London.     It  is  a   great  thoroughfare 
in  the  road  to  Derby,  near  the  fource  of  the  river 
Weiland ;  and  was  famous,  in  Camden's  time,  for  its ^ 
bcall  fair,  where  the  bed  horfes  and  colts  are  Hill  fold. 
Its  fairs  are  April  29.  and  06t.  19.    The  market  is 
OH  Tuefday,  lor  the  ufe  of  which  the  Earl  of  Harbo- 
rough  has  lately  built-  a  neat  market-houfe  at  his  owa  - 
expence.    Here  is  a  good  free-fchool,  and  a  fair  cha-?  - 
pel  of  eafe  to  Great-  Bowden  its  parilh. 

HARBOUR,  a  general  name  given  to  any  fea- port 
or  haven;  as  alfo  to  any  place  convenient  for  mooring , 
fhipping»  although  at  a  great  dillance  from  the  fea. 
The  qualities  rcquifite  in  a  good  harbour  are,  that  the 
bottom  be  entirely  free  from  rocks  or  fliallows ;  that 
the  opening.be  of  fufficient  extent  to  admit  the  en-, 
trance  or  departure  of  large  Ihips  without  difficulty  ; 
that  it  fhould.  have  good  anchoring-ground,  and  be  • 
eafy  of  accefs ;  that  it  fliould  be  well  defended  from 
the  violence. of  the  wind  and  fea  ;  that  it  fhould  have 
room  and  convenience  to  receive  the  fhipping  of  diffe- 
rent nations,  and  thofe  which  are  laden  with  different 
mcrchanUifcs  ;  that  it  be  furnilbed  with  a  good  light- 
huafe,  and  have  variety  of  proper.,  rings,  ppfts,  moor^ 

ing25-. 
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Ings,  &c.  In  order  to  remove  or  fecure  the  veffels  con- 
tained therein ;  and,  finally,  that  it  have  plenty  of 
wood,  and  other  materials  for  firing,  befides  hemp, 
iron,  mariners,  &c. 

H  ARBURG,  a  fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Lunenburg,  feated  on 
the  river  Elbe  over  againft  Hamburgh.  It  was  fur- 
rounded  with  walls  in  1355;  and  30  years  after,  a  ftrong 
caftle,  which  ftill  remains,  was  built  by  the  bilhop. 
E.  Long.  9.  41.  N.  Lat.  53.  5  r. 

HARDENING,  the  giving  a  greater  degree  of 
hardnefs  to  bodies  than  they  had  before. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  hardening  iron  and  ileel,  as 
by  hammering  them,  quenching  them  in  cold  water, 
&c.    See  Steel. 

Cafe-HARDENiNG.     Scc  Case- Hardening. 

HARDERWICK,  a  town  of  the  United  Provin- 
ces, in  Dutch  Guelderland.  It  is  a  well-built  town, 
and  the  chief  of  the  fea  ports  of  this  province.  It  has 
feveral  good  buildings,  particularly  the  great  church, 
which  is  much  admired.  In  1648  the  public  fchool 
here  was  turned  into  an  univerfity.  The  French  did 
it  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  1672 ;  fince  which  time  it 
has  been  on  the  decline.  E.  Long.  5.  37.  N.  Lat. 
52-  H- 

HARDNESS,  in  bodies,  a  property  direAly  op- 
pofite  to  fluidity  ;  by  which  they  refift  the  impreffion 
of  any  other  fubftance,  fometlmes  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree. As  fluidity  has  been  found  to  confill  in  the 
motion  of  the  particles  of  a  body  upon  one  another  in 
confequence  of  a  certain  a6lion  of  the  univerfal  fluid 
or  elementary  fire  among  them  ;  we  muft  conclude 
that  hardnefs  confills  in  the  abfence  of  this  aition,  or 
a  deficiency  of  what  is  called  latent  heat.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  obferving,  that  there  is  an  intermediate  ftate 
betwixt  hardnefs  and  fluidity,  in  which  bodies  will 
yield  to  a  certain  force,  though  they  ftill  make  a  con- 
fiderable  refiftance.  This  is  principally  obferved  in  the 
metals,  and  is  the  foundation  of  their  duftility.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  this  laft  property,  as  well  as 
fluidity,  is  entirely  dependent  on  a  certain  quantity  of 
latent  heat  abforbed,  or  otherwife  afting  within  the 
fubftance  itfelf ;  for  all  the  metals  are  rendered  hard 
by  hammering,  and  foft  by  being  put  again  into  the 
fire  and  kept  there  for  fome  time.  The  former  ope- 
ration renders  them  hot  as  well  as  hard ;  probably,  as 
Dr  Black  obferves,  becaufe  the  particles  of  metal  are 
thus  forced  nearer  one  another,  and  thofe  of  fire 
fqueezed  out  from  among  them.  By  keeping  them 
for  fome  time  in  the  fire,  that  element  infinuates  itfelf 
again  among  the  particles,  and  arranges  them  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before,  fo  that  the  duftllity  returns. 
By  a  fecond  hammering  this  property  is  again  deftroy- 
cd,  returning  on  a  repetition  of  the  heating,  or  anneal- 
ing as  it  is  called  ;  and  fo  on,  as  often  as  we  pleafe. 

Hardnefs  appears  to  diminifli  the  cohefion  of  bodies 
in  fome  degree,  though  their  fragility  does  not  by  any 
means  keep  pace  with  their  hardnefs.  Thus,  glafs  is 
very  hard  and  very  brittle  ;  but  flint,  though  ftill 
harder  than  glafs,  is  much  lefs  brittle.  Among  the 
metals,  however,  thefe  two  properties  feem  to  be  more 
connefted,  though  even  here  the  connexion  is  by  no 
means  complete.  Steel,  the  hardeft  of  all  the  metals, 
is  indeed  the  moft  brittle  ;  but  lead,  the  fofteft,  is  not 
the  moft  dudile.    Neither  is  hardnefs  connefted  with 
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the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies ;  for  a  diamond,  the  Hardnef*, 
hardeft  fubftance  in  nature,  is  little  more  than  half  Hardouin,^ 
the  weight  of  the  lighteft  metal.    As  little  is  it  con-       '  i 
nefted  with  the  coldnefs,  eledlrical  properties,  or  any 
other  quality  with  which  we  are  acquainted  :  fo  that 
though  the  principle  above  laid  down  may  be  accepted 
as  a  general  foundation  for  our  inquiries,  a  great  num- 
ber of  particulars  remain  yet  to  be  dlfcovered  before  we 
can  ofter  any  fatisfaclory  explanation. 

All  bodies  become  harder  by  cold ;  but  this  is  not 
the  only  means  of  their  doirig  fo,  for  fome  become 
hard  by  heat  as  well  as  cold.  Thus,  water  becomes 
hard  by  cold  when  it  is  frozen,  but  it  becomes  much 
harder  when  its  fteam  is  pafled  over  red-hot  iron,  and 
it  enters  the  fubftance  of  the  metal,  by  an  union  with 
which  it  becomes  alraoft  as  hard  as  glafs. 

Mr  Quift  and  others  have  conftrufted  tables  of  the 
hardnefs  of  dlfierent  fubftances.  The  method  purfued 
in  conftrudting  thefe  tables  was  by  obferving  the  order 
in  which  they  were  able  to  cut  or  make  any  impreflioii 
upon  one  another.  The  following  table,  extrafted 
from  M.  Magellan's  edition  of  Cronltedt's  Mineralogy, 
was  taken  from  Dr  Quift,  Bergman,  and  Mr  Kirwan. 
The  firft  column  ftiows  the  hardnefs,  and  the  fecond 
the  fpecific  gravity. 

Diamond  from  Ormus 
Pink  diamond 
Bl-uifli  diamond 
Yellowifh  diamond, 
Cubic  diamond 
Ruby 

Pale  ruby  from  Brazil 
Ruby  fpinell 
Deep  blue  fapphire 
Ditto  paler 
Topaz 

Whitifh  ditto 
Bohemian  ditto 
Emerald 
Garnet 
Agate 
Onyx 
Sardonyx 
Occid.  amethyft 
Cryftal 
Cornelian 
Green  jafper 
Reddifli  yellow  ditto 
Schoerl 
Tourmaline 
Quartz 
Opal 

ChryfoIIte 
Zeolyte 

Fluor  -  - 

Calcareous  fpar 
Gypfum 
Chalk 

HARDOUIN  (John),  a  learned  French  Jefuit  in 
the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  known  by  the  re- 
markable paradoxes  he  advanced  in  his  writings ;  this 
in  particular.  That  all  the  works  of  the  ancient  pro- 
fane writers,  except  Cicero's  works,  Virgil's  Geor- 
gics,  Horace's  fatires  and  epiftles,  and  Pliny's  natu- 
ral 
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Hardmcke  ral  Inftory,  are  mere  forgeries.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
II  1729J  aged  .83.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  An 
.  ^  edition  of  Pliny's  natural  hiflory,  with  notes,  which 
is  much  efteemed.  2.  An  edition  of  the  councils, 
which  made  much  noife.  3.  Chronology  reftored 
by  medals,  4to.  4.  A  commentary  on  the  New  Te- 
ftament,  folio  ;  in  which  he  pretends  that  our  Saviour 
and  his  apoftles  preached  in  Latin,  &c. 

HARDWICKE.    See  York. 

HARE,  in  zoology.    See  Lepus. 

The  hare  is  a  beaft  of  venery,  or  of  the  foreft,  but 
peculiarly  fo  termed  in  the  fecond  year  of  her  age. 
There  are  reckoned  four  forts  of  them,  from  the  place 
of  their  abode  :  fome  live  in  the  mountains,  fome  in 
the  fields,  fome  in  marlhes,  and  fome  wander  about 
every  where.  The  mountain-hares  are  the  fwiftell, 
the  field  hares  are  not  fo  nimble,  and  thofe  of  the 
marflies  are  the  floweft  :  but  the  wandering  hares  are 
the  moil  dangerous  to  follow  ;  for  they  are  cunning  in 
the  ways  and  mazes  of  the  fields,  and,  knowing  the 
ncareft  ways,  run  up  the  hills  and  rocks,  to  the  con- 
fufion  of  the  dogs,  and  the  difcouragement  of  the 
'hunters.    See  the  article  Hunting. 

Hares  and  rabbits  are  very  mifchievous  to  new 
planted  orchards,  by  peeling  off  the  barks  of  the  ten- 
der and  young  trees  for  their  food.  They  do  alfo  the 
fame  fort  of  mifchlef  to  nurferies  ;  for  the  prevention 
of  which,  fome  bind  ropes  about  the  trees  up  to  fuch 
a  height  as  they  are  able  to  reach  ;  fome  daub  them 
with  tar ;  but  though  this  keeps  off  the  hares,  it  is 
itfelf  mifchievous  to  the  trees  ;  but  this  hurtful  pro- 
perty of  it  is  in  fome  degree  taken  off  by  mixing  any 
kind  of  fat  or  greafe  with  it,  and  incorporating  them 
well  over  the  fire.  This  mixture  is  to  be  rubbed  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  trees  in  November,  and  will  pre- 
ferve  them  till  that  time  the  next  year,  without  any 
danger  fi-om  thefe  animals.  It  is  only  in  the  hard 
weather  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  other  food  is 
fcarce,  that  thefe  creatures  feed  on  the  barks  of  trees. 

People  who  have  the  care  of  warrens,  pretend  to  an 
odd  way  of  making  hares  fat  when  they  get  them 
there.  This  is  the  ftopping  up  their  ears  with  wax, 
and  rendering  them  deaf.  The  hare  is  fo  timorous  a 
creature,  that  fhe  is  continually  liftening  after  every 
noife,  and  wiU  run  a  long  way  on  the  leaft  fufplcion  of 
danger  ;  fo  that  fiie  always  eats  in  terror,  and  runs  her- 
felf  out  of  flefh  continually.  Thefe  are  both  prevent- 
ed by  her  feeding  in  a  fafe  place,  and  that  without  ap- 
ptehenfion  ;  and  they  fay  fhe  will  always  readily  be 
fattened  in  this  way. 

Though  the  hare  lives  on  vegetables  and  water  only, 
yet  the  habitual  exercife  of  this  animal  exalts  its  fnlts, 
and  renders  it  fomewhat  alcalefcent;  and  this  tendency 
is  much  inci-eafed,  if  it  is  killed  immediately  after  be- 
ing heated  by  ftrong  exercife. 

Jam  Hare.    See  Mus. 

Hare's  Ear,  in  botany.    See  Bupletjrum. 

HARE  (Dr  Francis),  an  Englifh  bilhop,  ofwhofe 
birth  we  have  no  particulars,  was  bred  at  Eton  fchool, 
and  from  that  foundation  became  a  member  of  King's 
college,  Cambridge  ;  where  he  had  the  tuition  of  the 
marquis  of  Blandfbrd,  only  fon  of  the  illuftrious  duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  appointed  him  chaplain-general 
to  the  army.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  deanery  of 
Worcefter,  and  from  thenct  was  promoted  to  the  bi- 
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fhopric  of  Chlchefter,  which  he  held  with  the  deanefy  Harelbary 
of  St  Paul's  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  1 740.  pj^Jlj^^ 
He  was  difmiffed  from  being  chaplain  to  George  I.  in  ^  \ 
1 7 1 8,  by  the  ftrength  of  party  prejudices,  in  company 
with  Dr  Mofs  and  Dr  Sherlock,  perfons  of  diftinguifh- 
ed  rank  for  parts  and  learning. — About  the  latter  end. 
of  queen  Anne's  reign  he  publilhed  a  remarkable 
pamphlet,  intituled.  The  difficulties  and  difcourage- 
ments  which  attend  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  in 
the  way  of  private  judgment  :  in  order  to  (liew,  that 
fince  fuch  a  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  is  an  indifpenfable- 
duty,  it  concerns  all  Chriftian  focieties  to  remove,  aa- 
much  as  poffible,  thofe  difcouragements.  In  this  work, 
his  manner  appeared  to  be  fo  ludicrous,  that  the  con- 
vocation fell  upon  him,  as  if  he  were  really  againft  the 
ftudy  of  the  holy  fcriptures  :  and  Whifton  fays,  that 
finding  this  piece  likely  to  hinder  that  preferment  he 
was  feeking  for,  he  aimed  to  conceal  his  being  the 
author.  He  publiflied  many  pieces  againft  bilhop 
Hoadly,  in  the  Bangoi-ian  Controverfy,  as  it  is  called  ; 
and  alfo  other  learned  works,  which  were  colledled  af-^ 
ter  his  death,  and  pubHflied  in  four  vols,  8vo.  2.  An 
edition  of  Terence,  with  notes,  in  410.  3.  The  book 
of  Pfalms  in  the  Hebrew,  put  into  the  original  poetp- 
cal  metre,  4to.  In  this  laft  vvork,  he  pretends  to  have 
difcovered  the  Hebrew  metre,  which  was  fuppofed  to 
be  irretrievably  loft.  But  his  hypothefis,  though  de- 
fended by  fome,  yet  has  been  confuted  by  feveral  leari>- 
ed  men,  particularly  by  Dr  Lowth  in  his  Metricte 
Harcana  brevis  confutation  annexed  to  his  Itftures  De- 
Sacra  Poejt  Hehrceonim. 

HARESBURY  a  town  of  Wiltlhire,  on  the  Willy,, 
near  Warminfter,  94  miles  from  London,,  is  in  old  re- 
cords called  Hcightjbury,  or  Heytjbury  ;  and  now  it  is 
writ  Hatchbury.  It  was  once  the  feat  of  the  emprefs 
Maud.  Here  are  fairs  May  14th,  and  September 
15th  ;  and  it  has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever  fince 
Henry  VI.  it  being  an  ancient  borough  by  prefcrip- 
tion.  There  is  an  almftiiJufc  here  for  1  2  poor  men  andi 
a  woman.  Here  is  a  collegiate  church  with  four  pre- 
bendaries, arxl  a  free  fchool,  and  the  place  is  governed 
by  a  baiUff  and  burgeffes. 

HARFLEUR  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in 
Normandy  ;  but  is  now  a  poor  place,  on  account  of 
its  foi-tifications  being  demollihed,  and  its  harbour 
choaked  up.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englilh,  by  affault,. 
in  the  year  1 4 15.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lizarda,, 
near  the  Seine,  five  miles  from  Havrt  de  Grace,  forty 
north-weft  of  Rouen,  and  one  hundred  and  fix  north- 
weft  of  Paris.  •  E.  Long.  o.  17.  N.  Lat.  49.  30. 

HARIOT,  or  Heriot,  in  law,  a  due  belonging 
to  a  lord  at  the  death  of  his  tenant,  confifting  of  the 
beft  beaft,  either  horfe,  or  cow,  or  ox,  which  he  had  at 
the  time  of  his  death  ;  and  in  fome  manors  the  beft 
goods,  piece  of  plate,  &c.  are  called  harlots. 

Hariot  (Thomas),  See  Harriot. 

HARLECH,  a  town  of  Merionethftilre,  in  north- 
Wales.  It  is  feated  on  a  rock,  on  the  fea-ftiore  ;  and  is 
but  a  poor  place,  though  the  ftiire-town,  and  fends  a. 
member  to  parliament.  It  had  formerly  a  ftrong 
handfome  cattle,  which  was  a  garrifon  for  Charles  I.. 
in  the  civil  wars,  for  which  reafon  it  was  afterwards 
deraolifhed  by  the  parliament.  W.  Long.  4.  o.  N. 
Lat.  54.  47. 

HARLEIAN  Collection.— A  moft  valuable: 
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'Har!cian,  colle£^:ion  of  tifeful  and  cuiious  manilfcHptK,  begun 
^■3Mar]eni.   j^^^j.  j^j^^  j^j^  century,  by  Robert  Har- 

''  *  ley  of  Brampton  Brysn,  Efq;  in  HerefordHiire,  after- 
wards earl  of  Oxford  and  lord  high  treafurer  ;  and 
which  was  condu(Sted  upon  the  plan  of  the  great 
Sir  Robert  Cotton.  He  publifhed  his  firft  consider- 
able colleftion  in  Aiiguft  i  705,  and  in  lefs  than  ten 
.years  he  got  together  near  2500  rare  and  curious 
MSS.  Soon  after  this,  the  celebrated  Dr  George 
Hicks,  Mr  Anftis  garter  king  at  arms,  bifliop  Ni- 
colfon,  and  many  other  eminent  antiquaries,  not  only 
offered  him  their  affiftance  in  procuring  MSS.  but 
prefented  him  with  feveral  that  were  very  valuable. 
Being  thus  encouraged  to  perfeverance  by  his  fuccefs, 
he  kept  many  perfons  employed  in  purchafing  MSS. 
-  for  him  abroad,  giving  them  written  inftrudlions  for 
their  conduft.  By  thefe  means  the  MS.  library  was, 
-in  the  year  1721,  increafed  to  near  6000  books,  i  4,000 
original  charters,  and  500  rolls. 

On  the  2  10:  of  May  1724  lord  Oxford  died:  but 
his  fon  Edward,  who  fucceeded  to  his  honours  and 
€ftate,  ftill  farther  enlarged  the  collection  ;  fo  that  when 
.he  died,  June  i6lh  1741,  it  confifted  of  8000  volumes, 
feveral  of  them  containing  di(lin6t  and  independent 
treatifes,  be  fides  many  loofe  papers  which  have  been 
>fince  forted  and  bound  up  in  volumes  ;  and  above 
40,000  original  rolls,  charters,  letters  patent,  grants, 
;and  other  deeds  and  inftruments  of  great  antiquity. 

The  principal  delign  of  making  this  colledlion  was 
4he  eftablifliment  of  a  MS.  Englifh  hiltorical  hbrary, 
..jind  the  refcuing  from  deftrudion  fuch  national  re- 
cords as  had  eluded  the  diligence  of  preceding  coUec- 
;tors :  but  lord  Oxford's  plan  was  more  extenlive  ;  for 
his  coUedion  abounds  alfo  with  curious  MSS.  in  every 
fcience. — ThiscoUedtionis  now  in  the  BritilhMiifasum; 
and  an  enumeration  of  its  contents  may  be  feen  in  the 
Annual  Regifter,  vl.  140,  &c. 

HARLEM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
iHclland,  fituated  on  the  river  Sparren,  in  E.  Long.  5. 
17.  N.  Lat.  5^.  22.  It  is  a  large  and  populous  city, 
.^nd  Hands  near  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  with  which 
it  has  a  communication,  as  well  as  with  Amfterdam  and 
Ijeyden,  by  means  of  feveial  canals.  Schemes  have 
"been  often  formed  for  draining  of  this  lake,  but  were 
never  put  in  execution.  To  the  fouth  of  the  town  lies 
a  wood,  cut  into  dehghtful  walks  and  villas.  The 
town  is  famous  for  the  fiege  which  it  held  out  againft 
the  Spaniards  for  ten  months  in  1573  ;  the  townfmen, 
before  they  capitulated,  being  reduced  to  ^at  the  vi- 
leil  animals,  and  even  leather  and  grafs.  The  inhabi- 
tants correfponded  with  the  prince  of  Orange  for  a 
confiderable  time  by  means  of  carrier-pigeons.  Har- 
lem, as  is  well  known,  claims  the  invention  of  printing; 
and  in  fa£l,  the  firft  eflays  of  the  art  are  indifpuiably 
to  be  attributed  to  Laurentius,  a  magiftrate  of  that 
-city.  [See  Laurentius,  and  f Hijlory  (if)  Printing. J 
Before  the  Reformation,  Harlem  was  a  bifhop's  fee  ; 
.end  the  Papifts  ftill  greatly  outnumber  the  Proteftants. 
An  academy  of  fciences  was  founded  here  in  1752. 
Vaft  quantities  of  linen  and  thread  are  bleached  here ; 
the  waters  of  the  lake  having  a  pecuHar  quality,  which 
renders  them  very  fit  for  that  purpofe. — A  fort  of 
^hrenfy  with  regard  to  flowers,  particularly  tulips,  once 
|jrevailed  here,  in  confequence  of  which  the  moil  beauti- 
ful forts  were  bought  and  fold  at"  an  extravagant  price. 
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HARLEQUIN,  in  the  Ital  ian  comedy,  a  buffoon,  Harley 
dreffed  in  party-coloured  cloaths  ;  anfwering  much  the  II 
fame  purpofe  as  a  merry-andrew  or  jack-pudding  in  ^^'"'o'^'^* 
our  drolls,  on  mountebanks  ftages,  &c.    We  have  al- 
fo  introduced  the  harlequin  upon  our  theatres;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  ftanding  chara6lers  in  the  modern 
grotefque  or  pantomime  entertainments. — The  term 
took  its  rife  from  a  famous  Italian  comedian  who 
came  to  Paris  under  Henry  III,  and  who  frequenting 
the  houfe  of  M.  de  Harlay,  his  companions  ufed  to 
call  him  Harlequino,  q.  d.  little  Harlay  ;  a  name  which 
has  defcended  to  all  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  and  pro- 
ffcflion. 

HARLEY  (Robert),  earl  of  Oxford  and  Morti- 
mer, was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Edward  Harley,  and 
born  in  1 66 1.  At  the  Revolution,  Sir  Edward  and 
his  fon  raifed  a  troop  of  horfe  at  their  own  expence  ; 
and  after  the  acceffion  of  king  William  and  queen  Ma- 
ry, he  obtained  a  feat  in  parliament.  His  promotions 
were  rapid  ;  in  r702,  he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons;  in  1704,  he  was  fworn  of  queen 
Anne's  privy  council,  and  the  fame  year  made  fecre- 
tary  of  liate  ;  in  1706,  he  afled  as  one  of  the  com- 
milTioners  for  the  treaty  of  Union  ;  and  in  17 10,  was 
appointed  a  commiffioncr  of  the  treafury,  and  chancel- 
lor and  under-treafurer  of  the  exchequer.  A  daring 
attempt  was  made  on  his  life,  March  8.  171 1,  by  the 
marquis  of  GuiCcard  a  French  papift ;  who,  when  un- 
der an  examination  before  a  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  ftabbed  him  with  a  penknife.  Of  this  wound, 
however,  he  foon  recovered  ;  and  was  the  fame  year 
created  earl  of  Oxford,  and  lord  high-treafurer,  which 
office  he  refigned  juft  before  the  queen's  death.  He 
was  impeached  of  high  treafon  in  17 15,  and  commit- 
ted to  the  Tower ;  but  was  cleared  by  trial,  and  died 
in  1724.  His  charadler  has  been  varioufly  reprefent- 
ed,  but  cannot  be  here  difcuffed.  He  was  not  only  an 
encourager  of  literature,  but  the  greateft  colleftor  in 
his  time  of  curious  books  and  MSS.  his  colledion  of 
which  makes  a  capital  part  of  the  Britifli  Mufeum. 
See  Harlbaan  CoUedion. 

HAULING.    See  Herling. 

HARLINGEN,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  in  Weft  Friefland.  It  ftands  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Zuyder  fca,  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  canal» 
in  E.  Long.  5.  25.  N.  Lat.  53.  12.  It  was  only  a 
hamlet  till  about  the  year  1 234,  when  it  was  deftroyed 
by  the  fea  ;  and  being  afterwards  rebuilt,  became  a 
confiderable  town.  In  1579,  it  was  confiderably  en- 
larged by  the  care  of  WilUam  prince  of  Orange.  It 
is  now  very  well  fortified,  and  is  naturally  ftrong,  as 
the  adjacent  country  can  very  eafily  be  laid  under  wa- 
ter.^ The  city  is  fquare  ;  and  the  ftreets  are  handfome, 
ftraight,  and  clean,  with  canals  in  the  middle  of  them.  It 
has  five  gates;  four  towards  the  land,  and  onexto wards 
the  fea  ;  but  though  the  harbour  is  good,  yet  vefTels  of 
great  burden  cannot  get  into  it  until  they  are  light- 
ened, for  want  of  water.  The  admiralty  college  of 
Friefland  has  its  feat  here.  The  manufadures  are  fait, 
bricks,  and  tiles  ;  a  confiderable  trade  is  alfo  carried 
on  in  all  forts  of  linen  cloth,  and  the  adjacent  country 
yields  abundance  of  corn  and  good  paftures. 

HARLOCH,  or  Har LEIGH,  a  town  of  Merioneth- 
fliire,  in  North  Wales,  223  miles  from  London,  on 
the  fea  coaft,  near  the  north-weft  point  pf  the  cpunty, 
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It  Is  naturally  ftrong,  a  garrifon  being  kept  here  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  coaft.  Its  caftle  lies  now  In  ruins. 
The  town,  though  a  corporation  and  governed  by  a 
mayor,  makes  but  a  very  mean  appearance.  It  has  a 
market  on  Saturdays,  and  four  fairs  in  the  year.  • 
HARLOT,  a  woman  given  to  Incontinency,  or 
that  makes  a  habit  or  a  trade  of  proftltuting  her 
body. — The  word  Is  fuppofed  to  be  ufed  for  the  di- 
minutive ivhorelet,  a  "  little  whore." — Others  derive  it 
from  jirktta,  miftrefs  to  Robert  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  mother  to  Willia/n  the  Conqueror :  Camden  de- 
rives it  from  one  Arlotha,  concubine  to  William  the 
Conqueror  :  Others  from  the  Italian  ArloUay  "  a  proud 
whore." 

Harlots  were  tolerated  amongft  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  Fornication  indeed  was  prohibited  among 
the  Jews,  under  fevere  penalties  ;  but  thefe  they  ex- 
plained as  extending  only  to  women  of  their  own  na- 
tion. The  public  ilews  were  therefore  ftocked  with 
foreign  prottitutes,  who  feem  to  have  been  taken  un- 
der the  protedlion  of  government.  Hence  appears  the 
reafon  why  the  word Jlrange  ivoman  is  often  found  to 
fignify  a  harlot.  Proftitutes  at  firft  wore  veils  or 
maflcs  ;  but  by  and  by  their  modefty  was  entirely  put 
to  flight,  and  they  went  abroad  bare-faced.  At  Athens 
the  proftitutes  were  generally  ftrangers  ;  and  fuch  as 
debauched  an  .thenian  female  were  liable  to  a  penal- 
ty. To  frequent  the  public  ftews  was  not  held  dif- 
graceful !  The  wifeft  of  the  Heathen  fages  allowed  it! 
Solon  permitted  common  whores  to  go  publicly  to 
the  young  men  who  had  engaged  them,  and  encoura- 
ged the  youth  of  Athens  to  gratify  their  luft  with  thefe, 
rather  than  feduce  and  debauch  the  wives  or  daughters 
of  citizens.  Cato  the  Cenfor  was  of  the  fame  fenti- 
ments ;  and  Cicero  challenges  all  petfons  to  name  a 
time  when  men  were  either  reproved  for  this  pradlice, 
or  not  countenanced  in  it.  Amongll  the  Jews,  the 
liarlots  ufed  to  ply  in  the  highways  and  Itrects  of  ci 
tics  ;  at  Athenss  they  frequented  the  ceramlcus,  fciros, 
and  the  old  forum. —  In  fome  places  they  were  ditlin- 
guiflied  by  tlieir  drefs  from  other  women.  Corinth 
was  a  remarkable  nurfcry  of  harlots,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  noted  Lais.  Their  accomplifhments  were  oftentimes 
great,  in  all  the  polite  and  elegant  parts  of  female  edu- 
cation, viz  philolophy,  dancing,  hnging,  rhetoric,  &:c. 
Afpafia,  the  miilr(.fs  of  Pericles,  was  admiied  by  So- 
crates for  her  learnmg  i  he  more  accompliilitd  pro- 
ftitutes frequently  amalTed  large  fortunes  ;  a  remark- 
able inflance  of  which  we  have  in  Puryne,  who  ofic  red 
to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Thebes,  vvhcn  dellroyed  by 
Alexander,  on  condition  that  they  would  perpetuate 
her  memory  and  proftlTion  by  an  infcription.  Profti- 
tutes at  Rome  were  obliged  to  tix  a  bill  over  their 
doors,  inriicating  their  charatttr  and  proieffion.  It 
was  alfo  cuftomary  for  them  to  change  their  names, 
after  they  had  fignified  to  the  pistor  their  intention 
of  leading  fuch  a  diffolute  life  :  this  they  did,  becaufe 
their  trade  was  unbecoming  their  birth  and  condition  ; 
but  they  re-alTumed  their  family  names  when  they 
quif-ted  their  infamous  mode  of  living.  Women 
whofe  grandfather-,  lather,  or  hufband,  had  been  a  Ro 
mail  kiiight,  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  to  make  a 
public  profcffion  of  lewdnefs. 

H/\RMATTAN,  the  name  of  a  remarkable  perio- 
dical wind  which  blows  from  the  interior  parts  of  A- 
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frlca  towards  the  Atlantic  ocean.    Of  this  wind  we  Hartnat- 
have  the  following  account  jn  the  Philofophical  Tranf- ,  ^ 
adtions,  vol.  71.  furniihed  by  Mr  Norrls,  a  gentleman  * 
who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  obferving  its  lingu- 
lar properties  and  effefts. 

On  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Africa  which  lies  be- 
tween Cape  Verd  and  Cape  Lopez,  an  eafterly  wind 
prevails  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February,  which  by  the  Fantees,  a  nation  on  the  Gold 
coaft,  Is  called  the  Harmattan.  Cape  Verd  Is  in  15  N. 
latitude,  and  Cape  Lopez  In  i  S.  latitude  ;  and  the 
coaft  between  thefe  two  Capes  runs.  In  an  oblique  dl- 
reftion,  nearly  from  W.  S  W.  to  E.  S  E.  forming 
a  range  of  upwards  of  2100  miles.  At  the  ifles  de 
Los,  which  are  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Sierra  Le- 
one, and  to  the  fouthward  of  Cape  Verd,  it  blows  from 
the  E  S.  E.  on  the  Gold  coaft  from  the  N.  E.  and  at 
Cape  Lopez,  and  the  river  Gabon,  from  the  N.  N  E. 
This  wind  is  by  the  French  and  Portuguefe,  who  fre- 
quent the  Gold  coaft,  called  fimply  the  N.  E.  wind, 
the  quarter  from  which  it  blows.  The  Engllfti,  who 
fometlmes  borrow  words  and  phrafes  from  the  Fantee 
language,  which  is  lefs  guttural  and  more  harmonious 
than  that  of  their  neighbours,  adopt  the  Fantee  word 
Harmattan. 

The  harmattan  comes  on  Indifcrlminately  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  at  any  time  of  the  tide,  or  at  any  pe- 
riod of  the  moon,  and  continues  fometimes  only  a  day 
or  two,  fometimes  five  or  fix  days,  and  It  has  been 
known  to  laft  fifteen  or  fixteen  days.  There  are  gene- 
rally three  or  four  returns  of  it  every  feafon.  It  blows 
with  a  moderate  force,  not  quite  fo  ftrong  as  the  fea- 
breeze  (which  every  day  fets  in  during  the  fair  feafon 
from  the  W.  W.  S.W.  and  S.  W)  ;  but  fomewhat 
ftronger  than  the  land  wind  at  night  from  the  N.  and 
N.  N.  W. 

1.  A  fog  or  haze  Is  one  of  the  peculiarities  which 
always  accompanies  the  harmattan.  The  gloom  occa- 
fioned  by  this  fog  is  fo  great,  as  fometimes  to  make 
even  near  objects  obfcnre.  The  Engliih  fort  at  Why- 
dah  ftands  about  the  midway  between  the  French  and 
Portuguefe  forts,  and  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
either,  yet  very  often  fi-om  thence  neither  of  the  other 
forts  can  be  difcovered.  The  fun,  concealed  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  day,  appears  only  a  few  hours  about 
noi.n,  and  then  of  a  miid  I'ed,  exciting  no  painful  fen- 
fation  on  the  eye. 

2.  Extreme  drynefs  makes  another  extraordinary 
property  of  this  wind.  No  dew  falls  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  harmattan  ;  nor  Is  there  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  moifture  in  the  atmofphere.  Vegetables 
of  every  kind  are  very  much  injured;  alf  tender  plants, 
and  moft  of  the  produdtions  of  the  garden,  are  de- 
ftroyed  ;  the  grafs  withers,  and  becomes  dry  like  hay; 
the  vigorous  ever- greens  liktwife  feel  its  pernicious  in- 
fluence ;  the  branches  of  the  lemon,  oi^ange,  and  lime- 
trees  droop,  the  leaves  become  flaccid,  wither,  and  If 
the  harmattan  continues  to  blow  for  10  or  iz  days, 
are  fo  parched,  as  to  be  eafily  rubbed  to  dull  between 
the  fingers  :  the  fruit  of  thefe  trees,  deprived  of  its 
nourlfhment,  and  ftinted  In  its  growth,  only  appears 
to  ripen,  for  It  becomes  yellow  and  dry,  with- 
out acquiring  half  the  ulual  fize.  The  nauves  take 
this  opportunity  of  the  extreme  drynefs  of  the  grafs 
and  young  trees  to  fet  fire  to  them,  efpecially  near 
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their  roads,  not  only  to  keep  thofe  roads  open  to  tra- 
vellers, but  to  deftroy  the  (helter  which  long  grafs,  and 
thickets  of  young  trees,  would  afford  to  llculking  par- 
ties of  their  enemies.  A  fire  thus  lighted  flies  with 
fuch  rapidity,  as  to  endanger  thofe  who  travel :  in  that 
fituation,  a  common  method  of  efcape  is,  on  difcover- 
ing  a  fire  to  windward,  to  fet  the  grafs  on  fire  to  lee- 
ward, and  then  follow  your  own  fire.  There  are  other 
extraordinary  effefts  produced  by  the  extreme  drynefs 
of  the  harmattan. 

The  parching  effedis  of  this  wind  are  likewife  evi- 
dent on  the  external  parts  of  the  body.  The  eyes, 
noftrils,  lips,  and  palate,  are  rendered  diy  and  uneafy, 
and  drink  is  often  required,  not  fo  much  to  quench 
thirft,  as  to  remove  a  painful  aridity  in  the  fauces. 
The  lips  and  nofe  become  fore,  and  even  chapped ;  and 
though  the  air  be  cool,  yet  there  is  a  troublefome  fen- 
fatlon  of  prickling  heat  on  the  flcln.  If  the  harmat- 
tan continues  four  or  five  days,  the  fcarf  flcin  peels  off, 
firfl  from  the  hands  and  face,  and  afterwards  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  if  it  continues  a  day  or  two 
longer.  Mr  Norris  obferved,  that  when  fvveat  was  ex- 
cited by  exercife  on  thofe  parts  which  were  covered 
by  his  cloaths  from  the  weather,  it  was  peculiarly  a- 
crid,  and  tafted,  on  applying  his  tongue  to  his  arm, 
fomething  like  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  dilated  with  water. 

3.  Salubrity  forms  a  third  peculiarity  of  the  har- 
mattan. Though  this  wind  is  fo  very  prejudicial  to 
vegetable  life,  and  occafions  fuch  difagreeable  parching 
effefts  on  the  human  fpecies,  yet  it  is  highly  conducive 
to  health.  Thofe  labouring  under  fluxes  and  in- 
termitting fevers  generally  recover  in  an  harmattan. 
Thofe  weakened  by  fevers,  and  finking  under  evacua- 
tions for  the  cure  of  them,  particularly  bleeding,  which 
is  often  injudicioufly  repeated,  have  their  lives  faved, 
and  vigour  refl;ored,  in  fpite  of  the  dodlor.  It  fl:ops 
the  progrefs  of  epidemics :  the  fmall-pox,  remittent 
fevers,  &c.  not  only  difappear,  but  thofe  labouring  un- 
der thefe  difeafes  when  an  harmattan  comes  on,  are 
almoft:  certain  of  a  fpeedy  recovery.  InfeAion  appears 
not  then  to  be  eafily  communicated  even  by  art.  In 
the  year  1770,  there  were  on  board  the  Unity,  at 
Whydah,  above  300  flaves ;  the  fmall-pox  broke  out 
among  them,  and  it  was  determined  to  inoculate  ;  thofe 
who  were  inoculated  before  the  harmattan  came  on, 
got  very  well  through  the  difeafe;  About  70  were  in- 
oculated a  day  or  two  after  the  harmattan  fet  in,  but 
no  one  of  them  had  either  ficknefs  or  eruption.  It 
was  imagined  that  the  infeftion  was  effeftualljr  difper- 
led,  and  the  flilp  clear  of  the  diforder  ;  but  m  a  very 
few  weeks  it  began  to  appear  among  thofe  feventy. 
About  5a  of  them  were  inoculated  the  fecond  time  ; 
the  ethers  had  the  difeafe  in  a  natural  way  :  an  har- 
mattan came  on,  and  they  all  recovered,  excepting  one 
girl,  who  had  an  ugly  ulcer  on  the  inoculated  part, 
and  died  fome  time  afterwards  of  a  locked  jaw." 

This  account  differs  remarkably  from  that  given  by 
Dr  Lind,  who  calls  the  harmattan  a  malignant  and  fa- 
tal wind  :  (See  his  Difeafes  of  Hot  Climates.  J  As  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil  over  which  it  blows  i  it  appears, 
that  excepting  a  few  rivers  and  tome  lakes,  the  coun- 
try about  and  beyond  Whydah  is  covered  for  400 
miles  back  with  verdure,  open  plains  of  grafs,  clumps 
of  trees,  and  fome  woods  of  no  confiderable  extent. 
The  furface  is  fandy,  and  below  that  a  rich  reddifti 
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earth  :  it  rifes  with  a  gentle  afeent  for  150  miles  from  Harmodlu*^ 
the  fea,  before  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  hill,  with-  l( 
out  affording  a  ftone  of  the  fize  of  a  walnut.  Beyond  fl^fn^oi^'- 
thefe  hills  there  is  no  account  of  any  great  ranges  of  ,     '^^  , 
mountains.  ' 

HARMODIUS,  a  friend  of  Ariftoglton,  who  de- 
livered his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pififlirati- 
dse.  (See  Akistogiton.)  The  Athenians,  to  re- 
ward the  patriotifm  of  thefe  illuftrious  citizens,  made 
a  law  that  no  one  fhould  ever  after  bear  the  name  of 
Ariftoglton  and  Harmodius. 

HARMONIA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  wife  of 
Cadmus,  both  of  whom  were  turned  into  ferpents. 
See  Cadmus. 

Though  many  of  the  ancient  authors  make  Har- 
monla  a  princefs  of  divine  origin,  there  is  a  paffage  in 
AthencEUS  from  Euhemerus,  the  Vanini  of  his  time, 
which  tells  us,  that  fiie  was  by  profeffion  a  player  on 
the  flute,  and  in  the  fervice  of  the  prince  of  Zidon 
previous  to  her  departure  with  Cadmus.  This  cir- 
cuinftance,  however,  might  encourage  the  belief,  that 
as  Cadmus  brought  letters  into  Greece,  his  wife 
brought -^-jrwowj  thither;  as  the  word  a^wovia  hannontaf 
has  been  faid  to  have  no  other  derivation  than  froni 
her  name :  which  makes  it  very  difficalt  to  afcertain 
the  fenfe  in  which  the  Greeks  made  ufe  of  it  in  their 
mufic-j- ;  for  it  has  no  roots  hy  which  it  can  be  decora-  f  See  Tfar^ 
pounded,  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  its  etymology. 
The  common  account  of  the  word,  however,  that  is 
given  by  lexicographers,  and  generally  adopted  by 
the  learned,  does  not  confirm  this  opinion.  It  is  ge- 
nerally derived  from  a^^ov^w^  and  this  from  the  old  verb 
Afaa  apto,  to  jit  or  join, 

HARMONIC.  As  an  adjeaive,  it  fignlfies  ia 
general  any  thing  belonging  to  harmony  ;  though  ia 
our  language  the  adjedlve  is  more  properly  written 
Jmrmonkal.  In  this  cafe  it  may  be  applied  to  the  har' 
monical  divifions  of  a  monochord  ;  or,  in  a  word,  to 
confonances  in  general.  As  a  fnbfiantlve  neuter,  It 
imports  all  the  concomitant  or  acceffary  founds  which,  . 
upon  the  principles  refulting  from  the  experiments  made 
on  fonorous  bodies,  attend  any  given  found  whatever, 
and  render  it  appretiable.  Thus  all  the  aliquot  parts, 
of  a  raufical  ftring  produce  harmonical  founds,  or  har- 
monics. 

HARMONICA.  This  word,  when  originally  ap- 
proprlated  by  Dr  Franklin  to  that  peculiar  form  or 
mode  of  raufical  glaffes,  which  he  himfelf,  after  a  num- 
ber of  happy  experiments,  had  conftituted,  was  written^ 
jlrmoaica.  In  this  place,  however,  we  have  ventured  to 
reftore  it  to  its  native  plenitude  of  found,  as  we  have 
no  antipathy  againft  the  moderate  ufe  of  afpirations. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  a-s/jLonx,  The  ra- 
dical word  is  "ff",  to  fuit  or  jit  one  thing  to  another.. 
By  the  word  af/^&na  the  Greeks  expreffed  aptitudes  of 
various  kinds ;  and  from  the  ufe  which  they  made  of 
that  expreffion,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  it 
was  intended  to  import  the  higheft  degree  of  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  in  thofe  relations  which  it  was 
meant  to  fignify.  Relations  or  aptitudes  of  found,  in 
particular,  were  underftood  by  it  ;  and  in  this  view, 
Dr  Franklin  could  not  have  felefked  a  name  more  ex- 
preflive  of  its  nature  and  genius,  for  the  inftrument 
which  we  are  now  to  defcribe ;  as,  perhaps,  no  mu^ 
fical  tone  can  poflibly  be  finer,  nor  confequently  fuf- 
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5iarmoni.  ceptlble  of  Jufter  concords,  than  thofe  which  it  produces. 

.  In  an  old  Engllfh  book,  whofe  title  we  cannot  at 

•  prefent  recoUeft,  and  in  which  a  number  of  various 
amufements  were  defcribed,  we  remember  to  have  feen 
the  elements  or  firft  approaches  to  mufic  by  glaffes. 
That  author  enjoins  his  pupil  to  choofe  half  a  dozen  of 
fuch  as  are  ufed  in  drinking;  to  fill  each  of  them  with 
•water  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  or  acutenefs  of  the 
found  which  he  intended  it  fliould  produce  ;  and  ha- 
ving thus  adjufted  them  one  to  another,  he  might  en- 
tertain the  company  with  a  church- tune.  Thefe,  per- 
haps, were  the  rude  and  barbarous  hints  which  Mr 
Puckeridge  afterwards  improved.  But,  for  a  farther 
account  of  him,  of  the  ftate  in  which  he  left  the  in- 
ilrument,  and  of  the  ftate  to  which  it  has  afterwards 
been  carried,  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  following 
extrafts  from  Dr  Franklin's  letters,  and  from  others 
who  have  written  upon  the  fame  fubjeft. 

The  Doftor,  in  his  letter  to  Father  Beccaria,  has 
given  a  minute  and  elegant  account  of  the  Harmonica. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  his  fuccelTors  have  either  more 
fehfibly  improved,  or  more  accurately  delineated,  that 
angelic  inftrument.  The  detail  ofhis  own  improvements, 
therefore,  fhall  be  given  in  his  own  words. 

Perhaps  (fays  he)  it  may  be  agreeable  to  you,  as 
you  live  in  a  mufical  country,  to  have  an  account  of 
the  new  inftrument  lately  added  here  to  the  great 
number  that  charming  fcience  was  polTeffed  of  before. 
As  it  is  an  inftrrment  that  feems  peculiarly  adapted 
to  Italian  mufic,  efpecially  that  of  the  foft  and  plain- 
tive kind,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  fuch  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  it,  and  of  tlie  manner  of  conftru<Sting  it,  that 
you  or  any  of  ^i-our  friends  may  be  enabled  to  imitate 
it,  if  you  incline  fo  to  dp,  without  being  at  ^  the 
■  expence  and  trouble  of  the  many  experiments  I  have 
made  in  endeavouring  to  bring  it  to  its  prefent  per- 
fection. 

"  You  have  doubtlefs  heard  the  fwcet  tone  that  is 
drawn  from  a  drlnking-glafs,  by  prcfTing  a  wet  finger 
round  its  brim.  One  Mr  Puckeridge,  a  gentleman 
from  Ireland,  was  the  firft  who  thought  of  playing 
tunes  formed  of  thefe  tones.  He  collcded  a  number 
of  glaffes  of  different  fizcs;  fixed  them  near  each  other 
on  a  table;  and  tuned  them,  by  putting  into  them  wa- 
ter, more  or  lefs  as  each  note  required.  The  tones 
were  brought  out  by  prefTing  his  fingers  round  their 
brims.  He  was  unfortunately  burnt  here,  with  his  in- 
llrument,  in  a  fire  which  confumed  the  houfe  he  lived  in. 
Mr  E,  Delaval,  a  moft  ingenious  member  of  our  Royal 
Society,  made  one  in  imitation  of  it  with  a  better 
choice  and  form  of  glaffes,  which  was  the  firft  I  faw  or 
heard.  Being  charmed  with  the  fweetnefs  of  its  tones, 
and  the  mufic  he  produced  from  it,  I  wifhed  to  fee  the 
glaffes  difpo'ed  in  a  more  convenient  form,  and  brought 
together  in  a  narrower  compafs,  fo  as  to  admit  of  a 
greater  number  of  tones,  and  all  within  reach  of  hand 
to  a  perfon  fitting  before  the  inftrument  which  I  ac- 
complifhed,  after  various  intermediate  trials,  and  lefs 
commodious  forms,  both  of  glaffes  and  conftruclion, 
in  the  following  manner. 

*'  The  glaffes  are  blown  as  near  as  pofTible  in  the 
form  of  hemifpheres,  having  each  an  open  neck  or 
focket  in  the  middle.  The  thickneis  of  the  glafs  near 
the  brim  is  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  or  hardly  quite 
fo  much,  but  thicker  as  it  comes  nearer  the  neck^ 
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which  in  the  largeft  glaffes  is  about  an  inch  deep,  and  Harmont- 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide  within  ;  thefe  dimenfions  lef-  ^ 
fening  as  the  glaffes  themfelves  dimiinilh  in  fize,  ex-  *  "-^ 
cept  that  the  neck  of  the  fmalleft  ought  not  to  be 
fhorter  than  half  an  inch. — The  largeft  glafs  is  nine 
inches  diameter,  and  the  fmalleft  three  inches.  Be- 
tween thefe  there  are  23  different  fiaes,  differing  frotH 
each  other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  To 
make  a  fingle  inftrument  there  fhould  be  at  leaft  fix 
glaffes  blown  of  each  fize  ;  and  out  of  this  number 
one  may  probably  pick  37  glafl'es  (which  are  fufficient 
for  three  oftaves  v/ith  all  the  femitones)  that  will  be 
each  either  the  note  one  wants,  or  a  little  fharper  than 
that  note,  and  all  fitting  fo  well  into  each  other  as  to 
taper  pretty  regularly  from  the  largeft  to  the  fmalleft. 
It  is  true  there  are  not  37  fizes ;  but  it  often  happens 
that  two  of  the  fame  fize  differ  a  note  or  half  a  note 
in  tone,  by  reafon  of  a  difference  in  thicknefs,  and 
thefe  may  be  placed  one  in  the  other  without  fenfibly 
hurting  the  regularity  of  the  taper  form, 

"  The  glaffes  being  chofen,  and  every  one  marked 
with  a  diamond  the  note  you  intend  it  for,  they  are 
to  be  tuned  by  diminiftiing  the  thicknefs  of  thofe 
that  are  too  fharp.  This  is  done  by  grinding  them 
round  from  the  neck  towards  the  brim,  the  breadth 
of  one  or  two  inches  as  may  be  required  ;  often  try- 
ing the  glafs  by  a  well  tuned  harpfichord,  comparing 
the  note  drawn  from  the  glafs  by  your  finger  with  the 
note  you  want,  as  founded  by  that  ftring  of  the  harp- 
fichord. When  you  come  near  the  matter,  be  careful 
to  wipe  the  glafs  clean  and  dry  before  each  trial,  be- 
-caufe  the  tone  is  famething  flatter  when  the  glafs  is 
wet  than  it  will  be  when  dry  ; — and  grinding  a  very 
little  betvt^een  each  trial,  you  will  thereby  tune  to  great 
cxaftnefs.  The  more  care  is  neceffary  in  this,  becaufe 
if  you  go  below  your  required  tone  thei'e  is  no  fharpen- 
ing  it  again  but  by  grinding  fomewhat  off  the  brim- 
wliich  will  afterwards  require  polifhing,  and  thus  in- 
creafe  the  trouble. 

*'  The  glaffes  being  thus  tuned,  you  are  to  be 
provided  with  a  cafe  for  them,  and  a  fpindle  on  which 
they  are  to  be  fixed.  My  cafe  is  about  three  feet  long, 
eleven  inches  every  way  wide  within  at  the  biggeft 
end,  and  five  inches  at  the  fmalleft  end ;  for  it  tapers 
all  the  way,  to  adapt  it  better  to  the  conical  figure  of 
the  fet  of  glaffes.  This  cafe  opens  in  the  middle  of 
its  height,  and  the  upper  part  turns  up  by  hinges  fixed 
behind.  The  fpindle  is  of  hard  iron,  lies  horizontally 
from  end  to  end  of  the  box  within,  exaAly  in  the 
middle,  and  is  made  to  turn  on  brafs  gudgeons  at  each 
end.  It  is  round,  an  inch  diameter  at  the  tfiickeft 
end,  and  tapering  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  fmalleft. 
— A  fquare  fhank  comes  from  its  thickeft  end  through 
the  box,  on  which  fhank  a  wheel  is  fixed  by  a  fcrew. 
This  wheel  ferves  as  a  fly  to  make  the  motion  equable, 
when  the  fpindle,  with  the  glaffes,  is  turned  by  the 
foot  hke  a  fpinning-wheel.  My  wheel  is  of  mahogany, 
18  inches  diameter,  and  pretty  thick,  fo  as  to  conceal 
near  its  circumference  about  251b.  of  lead. — An  ivory 
pin  is  fixed  in  the  face  of  this  wheel,  about  four  inches 
from  the  axis.  Over  the  neck  of  this  pin  is  put  the 
loop  of  the  ftring  that  comes  up  from  the  moveable  ftep 
to  give  it  motion.  The  cafe  ftands  on  a  neat  frame 
with  four  legs. 

To  fix  the  glaffes  on  the  fpindle,  a  cork  is  firl  to 
-Qjl  2  be 
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Harmoai-  be  fitted  ia  each  neck  pretty  tight,  and  projeaing  a 
^n_u  ^'■^^^'^  without  the  neck,  that  the  neck  of  one  may  not 

touch  the  iirfide  of  another  when  put  together,  for 
that  would  make  a  jarring.  Thefe  corks  are  to  be 
perforated  with  holes  of  different  diameters,  fo  as  to 
{uit  that  part  of  the  fpindle  on  which  they  are  to  be 
fixed.  When  a  glafs  is  put  on,  by  holding  it  ftiffly 
between  both  hands,  while  another  turns  the  fpindle, 
it  may  be  gradually  brought  to  its  place.  But  care 
muft  be  taken  that  the  hole  be  not  too  fmall,  left  in 
foi^cing  it  up  the  neck  Hiould  fplit  ;  nor  too  large, 
left  the  glafs,  .not  being  firmly  fixed,  fhould  turn  or 
move  on  the  fpindle,  fo  as  to  touch  or  jar  agalnft  its 
neighbouring  glafs.  The  glaffes  thus  arc  placed  one  in 
another;  the  largeft  on  the  biggeft  end  of  the  fpindle, 
which  is  to  the  left  hand  :  the  neck  of  this  glafs  is  to- 
wards the  wheel ;  and  the  next  goes  into  it  in  the 
fame  pofition,  only  about  an  inch  of  its  brim  appearing 
beyond  the  brim  of  the  firft  ;  thus  proceeding,  every 
glafs  when  fixed  fiiows  about  an  inch  of  its  brim  (  or 
three  quarters  of  an  inch,  or  half  an  inch,  as  they  grow 
fmaller)  beyond  the  brim  of  the  glafs  that  contains  it; 
and  it  is  from  thefe  expofed  parts  of  each  glafb  that  the 
tone  is  drawn,  by  laying  a  finger  on  one  of  them  as  the 
fpindle  and  glaffcs  turn  round. 

"  My  large  ft  glafs  is  G  a  little  below  the  reach  of 
a  common  voice,  and  my  higheft  G,  including  three 
complete  oftaves. — To  diftinguiHi  the  glaffes  more 
readily  to  the  eye,  I  have  painted  the  apparent  parts  of 
the  glaffes  within-fide,  every  femitone  -.vhite,  and  the 
other  notes  of  the  oftave  with  the  feven  prifmatic  co- 
lours; viz.  C,  red;  D,  orange;  E,  yellow;  F,  green, 
G,  blue;  A,  indigo,  B,  purple;  and  C,  I'ed  again; — 
fo  that  the  glaffcs  of  the  fame  colour  (the  white  excep- 
ted) are  always  odaves  to  each  other. 

This  inftrument  is  played  upon  by  fitting  before 
the  middle  of  the  fet  of  glaffcs,  as  before  the  keys  of 
a  harpfichord,  turning  them  with  the  foot,  and  wetting 
them  now  and  then  with  a  fpunge  and  clean  water. 
The  fingers  fhould  be  firft  a  little  foaked  in  water,  and 
quite  free  from  all  greafinefs  ;  a  little  fine  chalk  upon 
them  is  fometimes  ufcful,  to  make  them  catch  the  giafs 
and  bring  out  the  tone  more  readily.  Both  hands  are 
uled,  by  which  means  different  parts  are  played  to- 
gether.— Obferve,  that  the  tones  are  beft  drawn  out 
when  the  glaffes  turn  from  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  not 
when  they  turn  to  them. 

"  The  advantages  of  this  inftrument  are,  that  its 
tones  are  incomparably  fweet  beyond  thofe  of  any 
other;  that  they  may  be  fwelled  and  foftened  at  pleafure 
by  ftronger  or  weaker  prtffures  of  the  finger,  and  con- 
tinued to  any  length  ;  and  that  the  inftrument,  being 
once  well  tuned,  never  again  wants  tuning." 

Such  was  the  ftate  in  which  this  learned  and  inge- 
nious author  found,  and  fi-.ch  the  perfeftion  to  which 
he  carried,  that  celeftial  inftrument  of  which  we  now 
treat.  We  call  it  celeftial;  beca'ufe,  in  comparifon  with 
any  other  inftrument  which  we  know,  the  founds  that 
it  produces  are  indeed  heavenly.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  ftill  conftrufted  in  the  fame  imperfedt  man- 
ner as  the  inftrument  of  Mr  Puckeridge.  They  are 
contained  in  "an  oblong  cheft;  their  pofitioas  are  cither 
exadly  or  nearly  reftilineal;  the  artificial  femitoues  by 
which  the  fidl  notes  are  divided^  form  another  paral- 
lel Jine    but  die  diftances  . between  each  of  thtra  are 
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much  greater  than' thofe  between  the  noter,  of  the  na- 
tural.fcale,  as  they  take  their  places,  not  direftly  op- 
pofite  to  the  notes  which  they  are  intended  to  h.eiirhten 
or  deprefs,  but  in  a  iiluation  between  the  higheft  and 
loweft,  ta  fliow,  that  in  afcending  they  are  ftiarps  to 
the  one,  and  in  defcending  flats  to  the'  other.  This 
fh-ufture,  however,  is  doubly  inconvenient  ;  for  it  not 
only  increafes  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the  performer, 
but  renders  fome  mulical  operations  irnp'ra£licable, 
which  upon  the  Harmonica,  as  conitituted  by  Dr  Frank- 
lin, may  be  executed  with  eafe  and  pleafure.  In  this 
fabric,  if  ptoperly  formed  and  accurately  tuned,  the 
inftrument  is  equally  adapted  to  harmony  and  melody. 
But  as  no  material  ftruftui-e  could  ever  yet  be  broup-ht 
to  the  perfcdion  even  of  human  ideas,  ttiio  inftrument 
ftill  in  fome  meafure  retains  the  pervcrle  nature  of  its 
original  ftamina.  Hence  it  is  nor  without  tiie  ut^noft 
difficulty  th.it  the  glaffes  can  be  tuned  by  grinding  ; 
an,'  the  leaft  conceivaiDle  redundancy  or  deie:-!  renders 
the  difcord  upon  this  inftrument  more  conrpicuous  and 
intolerable  t!:an  upon  any  other.  Hence  likewife 
that  inexprefiible  delicacy  to  be  obferved  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  fritlion  by  which  the  found  is  produced  : 
for  if  the  touch  be  too  gentle,  it  cannot  extort  the 
tone  ;  and  if  too  ftrong,  bcfides  the  mellow  and  deli- 
cate found  which  ought  to  be  heard,  we  likewife  per- 
ceive the  finger  jarring  upon  the  glafs,  which,,  mingled 
with  thofe  fofter  founds  by  which  the  fenfes  had  been 
foothed,  gives  a  feeling  fimilar  to  iron  grating  upon 
iron,  but  more  difagreeable.  In  wind-inilru  nencs  the 
operation  of  the  tongue,  in  harpficliords  the  ftroke  of 
the  quill,  and  on  the  violin  the  motion  of  the  bow, 
gives  that  ftrong  and  fenfible  interruption  of  found 
which  may  be  called  ariiculifion,  and  which  renders- 
the  rhythmus  or  meafure  ofanairmore  perceptible:  but, 
upon  the  glafies,  the  touch  of  the  finger  is  too  foft  to 
divide  the  notes  with  ft)  much  force;  fo  that,  unlefs  the 
mind  be  fteadily  attentive,  they  feem  to  mek  one  into 
another,  by  which  means  the  idea  of  rhyth.nu:';  ir,  almoft: 
loft.  There  is  no  way  of  performing  a  flur  but  by- 
forbearing  to  ftop  the  firft  found,  when  that  which  is 
immediately  fubfequent  commences.  Tiiu  ;,  when  the 
flur  is  of  any  length,  and  regularly  dtfceiids  or  riles 
by  the  interval  of  a  fecond,  all  the  notes  in  the  flur 
muft  be  heard  together,  and  produce  no  agreeable 
diffonance;  yet  if  it  rifes  or  defcends  by  pcrfeft  chords, 
the  efFeft  is  pleafing.  The-open  fhake,  or  trill,  is  ano- 
ther unhappy  operation  upnn  mufical  gUffes ;  which 
can  only  be  performed  by  the  alternate  pulfatlons  of 
two  continued  found?,  differing  from  each  other  only 
by  a  note  or  femitone.  But  as  thefe  pulfations  thus 
managed  cannot  be  diftinft,  the  refult  is  far  from  be- 
ing pleaiant ;  nor  is  there  any  fuccedaneum  for  the 
clofe  ftiake,  which  in  the  violin  is  performed  by  alter- 
nately depi-effiug  the  firing  to  the  finger-board,  and 
fuftering  it  to  rife  without  entirely  removing  the  finger 
from  it,  and  which,  by  giving  the  note  that  tremulous 
found  produced  by  the  human  voice  affefted  with  grief, 
i\  a  grace  pecuharly  adapted  to  pathetic  and  plaintive 
airs. 

We  proceed,  however,  to  a  farther  account  of  the 
fame  inftrument,  extradled  from  the  Annual  Regifter, 
vol.  iv,  p,  1 49. 

"  BeHdes  thofe  tones  (fays  the  author  of  that 
agcount)  which  every  elaftic  firing  produces  by  a  vi-, 

bralioa. 
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Harmoni-  bration  of  all  its  parts,  it  is  capable  of  another  fet  of 
tones,  in  which  only  a  part  of  the  ftring  is  fuppofed 

*''~'>r^  to  vibrate.  Thefe  founds  are  produced  by  the  lighted 
touches,  either  by  air,  as  in  Ofvvald's  iyre,  or  by 
rubbing  the  bow  in  the  fofted  manner  on  the  llring  of 
a  fiddle. 

*'  Analogous  to  thefe  founds  are  thofe  produced  by 
bells :  in  thofe  lall,  befides  thoft  tones  produced  by 
their  elliptical  vibrations,  there  are  a  fet  of  tones  which 
may  be  brought  by  gently  tubbing  their  edges,  and  in 
which  the  whole  inftrument  does  not  appear  to  vibrate 
in  all  its  parts  as  before. 

"  Take,  for  inftance,  a  bell  finely  poliflied  at  the 
edges  ;  or,  what  will  perhaps  be  more  convenient,  a 
drieking-gl^fs  :  let  the  edges  be  as  free  from  any  thing 
oily  as  poffihlc  ;  then,  by  moiilening  the  finger  in  wa- 
ter (T  have  found  alum-water  to  be  belt),  and  rubbing 
it  circulaily  round  the  edge  of  the  glafs,  you  will  at 
length  bring^  out  the  tone  referred  to. 

<'  This  note  is  pofiefied  of  infinite  fweetnefs  ;  it  has 
all  the  excellencies  of  the  tone  of  a  bell  without  its 
defefts.  It  is  loud,  has  a  fuificient  body,  is  capable 
of  being  fvvelkd  and  continued  at  pleafure  ;  and,  be- 
fides, has  naturally  that  vibratory  foftening  which 
muficians  endeavour  to  imitate  by  mixing  with  the  note 
to  be  played  a  quarter- tone  from  below. 

"  To  vary  thefe  tones,  nothing  more  is  required 
than  to  procure  feveral  hells  or  glaffes  of  difl^erent  tones, 
tuned  as  nearly  as  pofi'ibie,  which  may  be  done  by  thin- 
ning the  edges  of  "either  :  or,  for  immediate  fatis- 
fuaion,  the  glafics  may  be  tuned  by  pouring  in  water; 
the  more  water  is  poured  in,  the  graver  the  tone 
will  be. 

"  Let  us  fuppofe  then  a  double  oflave  of  thofe 
glafl'es,  thus  tuned,  to  be  procured.  Any  common 
tune  may  be  executed  by  the  fingers  rubbing  upon 
each  glafs  fucceffively  ;  and  this  I  have  frequently 
done  without  the  iealt  ditficulty,  only  cho  ding  thofe 
tunes  which  are  flow  and  eafy.  Here  then  ate  num- 
bers of  dehcate  tones,  with  which  muficians  have  been 
till  very  lately  unacquainted  ;  an  J  the  only  defeA  is, 
that  they  cannot  be  made  to  follow  each  other  with 
tl  at  celerity  and  cafe  wdilch  is  requifite  for  melody.  In 
order  to  remedy  this,  I  took  a  large  drinking  glafs, 
and  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  gut,  as  in  the  eledtrical  ^ 
machine,  made  ic  to  turn  upon  its  axis  with  a  mode- 
rately quick  but  equable  motion  ;  then  moiitening  the 
finger  as  before,  nothing  more  was  required  than  merely 
to  touch  the  glafs  at  the  ^J,:e,  without  any  other  mo- 
tion, in  order  to  bring  out  the  tone. 

««  Inftead  of  one  glafs  only  turning  in  this  manner,  if 
the  whole  number  of  glafies  were  fo  fixed  as  to  keep 
continually  turning  by  means  of  a  wheel,  it  follows, 
that  upon  every  touch  of  the  finger  a  note  wouH  be 
exprefled^  and  thuo,  by  touching  feveral  glaffes  at  o,:ice, 
an  harmony  of  notes  might  be  produced,  as  in  an  harp- 
fichord. 

"  As  I  write  rather  to  excite  than  fatisfy  the  cu- 
rious, I  (hall  not  pretend  to  direft  the  various  ways 
this  number  of  glafies  may  be  conltived  to  turn  ;  it 
may  be  fufncient  to  fay,  that  if  the  glafi'es  are  pi  teed 
in  the'fegment  of  a  circle,  and  then  a  firap,  as  in  a 
cutler's  wheel,  be  fuppofed  to  go  rouad  them  ail,  tiic 
whole  number  wiW  by  this  means  be  made  to  turn  by 
means  of  a  wheel. 
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<«  Inftead  of  the  finger,  I  have  applied  moillened  Harmonl- 
leather  to  the  edge  of  the  glafs,  in  order  to  bring  out  ^_  ^ 

the  tone  :  but,  for  want  of  a  proper  elaflicity,  this  did 
not  fucceed,  I  tried  cork,  and  this  aufwcred  every 
purpofe  of  the  finger;  but  made  the  tone  much  louder 
than  the  finger  could  do.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  the 
finger,  if  a  number  of  corks  were  fo  contrived  as  to 
fall  with  a  proper  degree  of  prefigure  on  the  edge  of 
the  glafs,  by  means  of  keys  like  the  jacks  of  an  organ, 
it  is  evident,  that  in  fueh  a  cafe-  a  new  and  tolerably 
perfeft  inftrument  would  be  produced;  not  fo  loud  in- 
deed as  fome,  but  infinitely  more  melodions  than  any. 

*'  The  mouths  of  the  glafies  or  bells  ufed  in  this  ex- 
periment fliould  not  refemble  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet, 
but  iliould  rather  come  forward  witli  a  perpendicular 
edge.  Tiie  corks  ufcd  in  this  ca\-  fnould  be  fmooth, 
even  free  from  thofe  blemifhes  which  are  ufually  found 
in  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  more  elaftic  the 
better." 

In  the  two  accounts  here  given  feems  to  be  compre- 
hended every  thing  valuable  which  has  been  faid  upon 
thefubjed.  It  remain,-;,  however,  our  perm.anent  opi- 
nion, that  the  form  and  ftrufture  defigned  and  confti- 
tuted  by  Dr  Franklin  is  by  much' the  mod  eligible  ; 
nor  can'  we  admit,  that  a  cork,  however  fuccefsfully 
applied,  will  produce  the  fame  mellownefs  and  equality 
of  tone  in  general  with  the  finger.  It  appears  to  us, 
that,  by  thi-i  kind  of  voluntary  attrition,  a  note  may  be 
funk  or  fsvelled  with  much  more  art  and  propriety  than 
by  the  fnbftitution  of  any  thing  elfe  extrinfic  to  the 
hand  ;  and  when  chords  are  long  protrafted,  that  de- 
gree of  friction,  which  renders  every  found  in  the  chord 
fi:nfible  to  the  ear,  without  harftinefs,  mull  be  the  moil 
agveeablc.  For  this  reafon,  likewife,  we  fliould  recom- 
mend al'im  vvater  in  preference  to  chalk. 

From  what  has  already  been  faid,  it  will  eafily  be 
perceived,  that  this  inftruuient  requires  to  be  tuntd  with 
the  nicell  degree  of  delicacy  which  the  laws  of  tempe- 
rament will  pofliblv  admit.  For  thefe  laws  the  reader 
will  naturdly  have  recourfe  to  the  article  Music  f,  in  {-Chap.  vH*. 
this  Dictionary  ;  where,  from  M  D'Alembert,  is  gi- art,  64. 
ven  a  pliin  and  fatisfa£lory  account,  both  of  ttie  me- 
thod propofcd  by  Rameau,  and  of  that  eftabliftied  in 
common  p-.-wctice,  without  anticipating  the  experience 
and  tafte  of  the  reader,  by  didating  which  of  thefe 
plans  is  preferable.  To  thofe  who  have  occafion  to 
time  the  inftrument,  it  may  likewife  be  nfeful  to  per- 
ufe  the  detached  article  Tempekat^ent  in  this  Work. 
Wiiliout  recc^pitulating  the  dlfi"erent  rules  of  alteration 
prefcribed  in  thefe  accounts,  we  fhall  prefuppofe  the 
leader  acquainted  with  them  ;  ^\^d  proceed  to  defcribe 
how,  under  their  influence,  the  Harmonica  may  be  tu- 
ned. But  it  is  prcvioufly  expedient  to  obfevve,  that^ 
the  fame  rules  which  ecM'.duft  the  procefs  of  tuning  a 
harphchord,  w'll  b:'  '  q^i  -'iv  cfL^it-.u!  in  tuning  the  i/ar- 
n^onka  ;  wdrh  this  only  difference,  that  greater  delica- 
cy in  adjuftiiig  the  chords  fiiould,  if  pradiicable,  be  at- 
teir.ptcd. 

There  are  different  notes  from  whence  the  procedure 
of  tuning  may  commence.  La  or  A,  which  is  the  key. 
that  pretty  nearly  divides  tlie  harpfichord,  is  chofen  by 
foine  ;  this  la  in  common  fpinets  is  24.  natural  keys 
from  the- bottom,  and  1 3' from  the  top  :  and  the  ut  at 
b.;ve  it,  V  r  fccond  C  upon  the  G  cleff,  by  others.  This, 
lull  we  fujuld  rather  advife,  bscauCe  we  iaiagine.  thofe. 

iatervakj 
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tl^monu  Jntervals  which  we  have  called  Jeconds  major  to  be  more 
J^l^  through  the  whole  odave,  when  the  courfe  of  'tu. 
ning  is  begun  by  a  natural  femitone.  The  initiate, 
therefore,  ir.ay  begin  by  tuning  the  fecond  ttt  of  his 
Harinon'wa,  or  C  above  the  treble  cleff,  in  unifon  with 
its  correipondent  C  upon  the  harpfiqhord  or  any  other 
inftrument  in  concert- pitch }  then,  defcending  to  its 
nftave  below,  adjiift  it  with  the  vl  above,  till  every 
pnlfation  if  pofiible  be  loft,  and  the  founds  rendered 
fcarcely  diftinguiaiable  when  fimultaneoufly  heard.  To 
the  lovyeft  note  of  this  o^ave  he  muft  tune  the  fol  or  G 
immediately  above  it  by  a  fifth,  ftlU  obferving  the  lawg 
of  temperament  :  To  this  G,  the  re,  or  D  immediately 
above  it,  by  the  fame  chord  ;  To  the  r?,  or  D  above, 
its  octave  below  j  To  .this,  by  a  fifth,  the  la  or  A  im- 
mediately above  it ;  To  Ja,  the  mi  or  E  afcending  in 
the  fame  proportion  i  To  mi,  its  oaave  below  ;  To 
this,  the^  or  B  immediately  above  it  by  a  fifth  :  To 
the  firti  ut,  or  C,  which  was  tuned,  the  fa  or  F  imtBC' 
tlietely  below  by  the  fame  chord. 

That  the  praditioner  may  be  ftill  more  fecure  in  the 
juPiice  and  propriety  of  his  procedure,  he  may  try  the 
thirds  of  the  notes  already  adjufted,  and  alter,  as  much 
;iB  is  confident  with  the  fifths  and  odaves,  fuch  amoag 
thefe  thirds  as  may  feem  grating  and  difagreeable  to  his 
car.  Thus  far  having  accompHlhed  his  operation,  he 
may  tune  all  the  other  natural  notes  whether  above  or 
below  by  odtaves.  His  next  concern  is  with  the  femi- 
tones,  And  here  it  will  be  fuggefted  by  common 
fenfe,  that  as  in  all  inftruments  with  fixed  fcales  the 
iharp  of  a  lower  mud  Hkewife  anfwer  for  the  flat  of  a 
higher  tone,  the  femitone  ought  a?  nearly  as  pofTible 
to  divide  the  ipterval.  He  may  begin  with  la  or  A 
Iharp  ;  which  la  in  its  natural  ftate  is  a  third  minor  be- 
lieath  the  ut  or  C,  from  whence  he  began  in  the  natu- 
ral  fcale.  This  femitone  (hould  correfpond  with  the  F 
natural  immediately  above  by  a  fifth.  To  it  may  be 
tuned  the  n  or  D  fliarp  immediately  below  by  a  fimilar 
chord  {  To  D  (harp,  its  odtave  above  ;  To^  or  B  na- 
tural, immediately  above  the  la  or  A  firft  mentioned, 
may  be  adjufted  the  F  or  fa  (harp  immediately  above 
it :  To  this  ite  odave  below  j  To  that  oftave^  the  C 
or  ut  (harp  above  by  9  fifth  ;  To  the  C  fharp,  its  oaav^ 
below  !  To  this,  by  s  fifth,  the  G  ox  fol  fbarp  above. 
Between  this  G  fliarp  and  th$  D  iliarp  immediately 
above  it,  the  fifth  will  probably  be  too  {liarp  ?  but  if 
the  others  are  juftly  tuned,  that  difcord  will  not  be  ex- 
tremely  offenfivej  and  it  is  a  neceflary  cohfequence  of 
temperament.  The  reft  of  the  fiiarps  and  flats,  like  their 
naturals,  whether  afcending  or  defcending,  may  be  tu- 
ned by  their  odaves. 

The  notee,  with  their  chords,  may  be  cxprefled  by 
letters  and  figure?,  thusj  where,  however,  it  muft  be 
.obferved,  that  the  higher  notes  of  any  chord  are  marked 
with  larger  capitals.  It  fhould  likewife  be  remarked, 
that  the  figures  are  not  cKpreflive  of  the  different  ratios 
which  the  notes  bear  one  to  another,  confidered  with 
jefpea  to  their  vibrations }  but  only  fignificant  of 
their  nominal  diftances,  according  to  the  received  de- 

I.  ,    .        ,  »     *     8  s 

nominations  of  the  intervals.    Cc    cG  cO  dD  dA 

aZ  Eb  eB  Cf.  The  fharpa  and  flats  thus,  a^F1|, 
Mi5^,  B^F^,  F^F??.  r|c$^,  C'lc% 

cli'C;^.   In  runuijig  over  the  ihjarps  and  flats  as  the 
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naturals,  it  will  likewlfe  be  necefTary  to  try-  the  thirds,  Harmont- 
and  to  alter  fuch  as  may  offend  the  ear;  which,  if  cau- 
tioufly  done,  will  not  fenfibly  injure  the  other  chords.  '""V— " 
—Though  this  article  has  been  protraded  to  a  length 
which  we  did  not  originally  intend,  we  have  how- 
ever the  fatisfadion  to  find,  that  it  comprehends 
every  thing  effential ;  fo  that  any  perfon  who  under- 
ftands  the  nature  of  chords,  and  the  pradical  prin- 
ciples  of  mufic  as  yniverfally  taught,  may  not  only  be 
able  to  tune  his  inftrument,  but  to  acquire  its  whole 
manoeuvre,  without  the  leaft  affiftance  from  a  matter. 

On  Plate  CCXXVI.  is  reprefented  an  inftrument 
of  this  kind,  made  by  Mr  Dobb  of  St  Paul's  church- 
yard, London. 

Though  this  topic  appeared  in  itfdf  complete  ia 
the  former  edition  of  this  extenfive  work,  yet  having 
fince  received  from  Dr  Edmund  CuUen  of  Dublin  ths 
following  obfervations,  and  refleding  that  men  of  mu- 
fjcal  talents  have  not  only  different  taftes,  but  different 
powers  of  mechanical  operation,  we  have  thought  it 
proper  to  fubmit  to  the  choice  of  our  readers,  either 
Dr  Franklin's  form  and  arrangement  of  the  glaffes,  or 
that  which  has  been  adopted  by  Dr  Cullen;  but  in  ei- 
ther cafe,  we  wouJd  recommend  it  to  the  initiate  in 
this  inftrument,  to  diftinguifti  by  colours,  according  to 

Dr  Franklin,  the  notes  and  femitones  -We  like. 

wife  cannot  forbear  to  think,  that  the  complete  bafa 
pradicabk  on  the  harmonica,  is  by  many  degrees  pre. 
ferable  to  the  chorda  with  which  Dr  Cullen  propofesto 
grace  every  emphatic  note,  with  which,  from  the  ftruc- 
ture  and  arrangement  of  his  inftrument,  he  is  under  a 
neceffity  of  deluding  inftead  of  fatisfying  the  ear,  with 
the  full  effed  of  the  regular  procedure  of  the  treble  and 
bafs  upon  the  fame  inftrument. 

This  inftrurnent  the  Dodor  defcribes  as  confifting  «'of 
35  glaffes  of  different  fizes,  anfwering  to  fo  many  diftinfit 

founds,  and  rangedin  th(y;ianner  hereafter  to  be  defcribed. 
They  are  exadly  of  the  form  of  a  cocoa  nut  when  the  u. 
fual  quantity  of  the  top  is  cut  off,  or  the  fugar-bowla 
made  of  cocoa-nut  (hells  fo  much  in  ufe  will  give  apre- 
cife  idea  of  their  figure.  They  are  blown  with  plain  long 
ftalks,  which  are  fitted  to  wooden  feet  fcrevved  on  a 
board  at  proper  diftances,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  cir- 
cular tops  of  all  may  be  in  the  fame  horizontal  plane, 
at  the  diftanc«  of  about  an  inch  afunder.  Of  thefe  35, 
10  only  are  allotted  for  half  tones;  there  remain  there- 
fore 25  for  the  diatonic  fcale.  The  loweft  note  corre- 
fponds  to  G  in  the  bafa  clef ;  hence  it  extends  upward 
to  the  odave  above  C  in  alt.  For  uniformity,  take  the 
glaffes  which  are  chofen  gradually  and  regularly  dimi- 
niihing  in  fize  as  they  afcend  in  tone.  This,  however, 
is  not  abfolutely  necelfary,  as  the  tone  of  the  glafs  does 
not  entirely  depend  upon  its  fize,  but  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  upon  the  proportion  of  its  different  parts  to  one 
another;  hence  the  glafs  correfponding  to  one  note  may 
be  fmaller  than  a  glafs  correfponding  to  a  Hote  three  or 
four  tones  higher  j  however,  where  it  is  pradicable,  they 
fhould  always  be  chofen  gradually  diminiftiing  as  they  a- 
fcendjboth  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  appearance, and 
that  an  equality  in  point  of  loudnefs  may  be  preferved  ; 
for,  as  every  body  knows,  an  inftrument  may  be  liable 
to  great  inequality  in  point  of  ftrength,  thougn  pcr- 
fedly  in  tune.  This  muft;  have  a  very  bad  effed ;  and 
therefore  we  find  performers  on  the  violin  and  other  in- 
ftrumenta  of  that  kind  very  lolicitous  about  the  propor- 
tional 
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Harmoni-  tional  thicknefs  of  their  ftringSr  The  glafles  being 
ca.       chofen  in  the  befl;  manner  circumftances  will  permit, 

w— Y— '  proceed  to  arrange  them.  Here  let  me  obferve,  that 
in  general  the  diameter  of  the  largeft  glafs  at  its  mouth 
is  about  feven  inches,  and  its  fohd  contents  about  five 
Englifh  pints,  while  the  higheftis  of  about  inch,  and 
its  contents  about  -f  of  a  gill :  this,  however,  is  arbitrary, 
and  depends  upon  the  pitch  of  the  inftrument.  In  ar- 
ranging the  glaffes,  we  lhall,  to  avoid  confufion,  take 
the  diatonic  fcale  firft,  and  afterv/ards  the  half  tones  will 
be  eafily  underftood.  The  wooden  feet  before  men- 
tioned are  to  be  fcrevved  on  a  ftrong  board  of  a  proper 
fize,  and  they  are  difpofed  at  convenient  intervals  in 
rows  perpendicular  to  the  longeft  fides  of  the  redlan- 
gular  board  on  which  they  itand.  In  thefe  feet  the 
glafles  are  difpofed  in  the  following  manner:  Beginning 
with  the  lowed  note  G,  we  fix  that  on  the  foot  which 
ftands  in  the  neareft  angle  of  the  board  on  the  left 
hand,  A  in  the  next  bottom  in  the  fame  perpendicular 
line,  B  in  the  third  :  when  we  come  to  C,  however, 
we  do  not  place  it  in  the  fame  perpendicular  line,  but 
in  the  neareft  bottom  of  the  fecond  perpendicular  row 
to  the  left  hand,  D  in  the  fecond  of  the  fame  row,  -E 
in  the  third  ;  F  again  in  the  neareft  bottom  of  the  third 
row,  G  in  the  fecond  of  the  fame  row,  A  in  the  third  ; 
B  again  in  the  neareft  bottom  of  the  fourth  row,  C  in 
the  fecond  of  the  fame,  and  fo  on.  By  this  contri- 
vance, it  is  eafy  to  fee  an  imraenfe  compafs  is  obtain- 
ed :  fo  great  a  one  indeed,  that  if  the  glalTes  were  dif- 
pofed according  to  the  old  method,  regularly  afccnding 
in  a  line  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  inftrument,  to  take 
in  the  fame  compafs,  it  muft  ftretch  to  a  confiderable 
kngth,  no  lefs  than  a  length  equal  to  the  fum  of  all 
the  perpendiculars  we  before  fpoke  of,  which  in  ordi- 
nary fize  of  the  glafles  would  amount  to  upwards  of  i6 
feet  ;  the  inconvenience  of  which  it  is  unueceffary  to 
dwell  upon.  As  to  the  half  tones,  perhaps  a  more  ju- 
dicious and  convenient  arrangement  may  be  thought  of 
for  them  :  but  the  prcfent  mode  is  far  from  incon- 
venient, except  in  fome  keys  ;  and  it  is  fufiiciently 
commodious  for  performing  fuch  airs  as  are  beft  fuited 
to  the  nature  and  defign  of  the  inftrument.  After  ex- 
plaining the  arrangement,  we  fhall  fpeak  fomewhat  more 
exaftly  of  them.  Ef  on  the  firft  Hne  of  the  treble  ftave 
ftands  in  the  fourth  bottom  of  the  firft  perpendicular 
row  to  the  left  hand  ;  'F\\  on  the  firft:  fpace  ftands  in 
the  fourth  place  of  the  fecond  row,  G\\  on  the  fe- 
cond line  of  the  treble  ftave  ftands  in  the  fourth  of  the 
third  row,  Ctj  on  the  third  fpace  of  the  fame  ftave 
ftands  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  fourth  row,  and 
fo  on,  afcending  Flj  In  the  fifth  row,  G\\  in  the 
fixth,  At]  in  the  feventh,  C\{  in  the  eighth.  In  the  ninth 
perpendicular  row,  that  is,  the  laft  to  the  right  hand 
in  the  diatonic  fcale,  ftands  C  alone  ;  but  immediately 
behind  is  placed  Bt?  of  the  middle  Hne  of  the  treble 
ftave,  and  again  behind  it  Dt]  of  the  fourth  line  of  the 
treble  ftave,  which  fi nifties  the  whole.  There  is  fome- 
thing  fingular,  and  perhaps  whimfical,  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  half  tones  :  but  it  is  found  fufiiciently  con- 
venient ;  and  if  a  better  is  thought  of,  it  may  eafily  be 
adopted.  In  the  mean  time  I  muft  obferve,  that  two 
of  them,  viz.  and  Ft],  ftanding  immediately  behind 
the  D  and  G  refpeflivcly  above  them,  are  Angularly 
well  fitted  for  performing  running  paflages  either  up  or 
down  in  the  key  of  G.  £^"-  gr.  let  us  fuppofe  that  we 
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have  that  ve-ry  common  A,  G,  Ft;,  E,  femiquavers.  Ibrmoni- 
Here  the  performer  touches  A,  which  is  in  the  firft  place 
of  the  6th  row,  with  his  left  hand,  G  with  the  fore-finger  *  '  - 
of  his  right,  F!j  with  the  middle,  and  E  again  with  the 
left  hand;  in  the  fame  manner  may  E,  D,  Clj,  and  B,  be 
played,  or  upwards  by  inverting  the  motion:  Thus  we 
can  with  the  utmoft  eafe  run  either  up  or  down  two  very 
frequent  paflages  in  a  key,  which  might  naturally  be  fup~ 
pofed  difficult  upon  this  inftrument,  and  that  with  any 
given  rapidity.  I  wifti  as  much  could  be  faid  of  all  the 
other  halftones,  of  which,  by  the  bye,  fome  are  altoge- 
ther wanting  :  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  they  may 
eafily  be  added,  if  we  can  find  convenient  places ;  and 
I  apprehend  even  that  very  prafticable.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  notwithftanding  the  feemingly  inconvenient  fi- 
tuation  of  fome  half  tones,  and  the  total  want  of  others, 
pieces  may  be  performed  on  this  inftrument  of  confi- 
derable rapidity.  I  myfelf,  though  very  far  from  be- 
ing an  accomphftied  player,  can  with  great  eafe  gO' 
through  all  the  parts  of  Fifher's  celebrated  Rondeau  | 
nay,  i  have  heard  the  fifth  concerto  of  Vivaldi  played 
upon  it  with  as  much  diftinftnefs  as  upon  a  violin.  The  - 
glafles  are  not  necefiarily  chofen  perfeftly  in  tune,  but 
are  tuned  by  the  help  of  a  quantity  of  v^ater.  Here, 
however,  two  cautions  are  necefiary  :  ift,  By  no  mean& 
to  take  a  glafs  which  is,  when  without  water,  flatter 
than  the  note  you  intend  ;  as  in  that  cafe  you  cannot  re- 
medy it,^the  water  making  the  tone  ftill  flatter  :  rather 
let  it  be  fomewhat  ftiarper,  and  you  may  tune  it  to  the 
utmoft  nicety  by  a  little  water.  The  fecond  caution  is^ 
not  to  choofe  a  glafs  which  is  very  much  ftiarper  than, 
the  note  required  ;  as  in  that  cafe,  fo  large  a  quantity 
of  water  will  be  required  to  tune  it  as  will  entirely 
fmother  the  tone. 

"  This  inftrument  is  to  be  played  fomewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  harmonica,  viz.  the  fingers  are  to  be  well 
w^ettedj  and  by  the  application  of  them  to  the  fide,  af- 
fifted  by  a  proper  motion,  the  found  is  produced.  And 
here  I  would  obferve,  that  the  proper  motion  is,  to  make 
the  fingers  follow  the  thumb,  not  the  thumb  follow  the  • 
fingers  in  going  round  the  glafs  :  it  is  neceflary  alfo  to 
preferve  the  circular  motion  very  exaftly,  as  the  leaft: 
deviation  from  it  produces  the  moft  horrible  found 
that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that 
you  muft  touch  the  fmaller  glafles  upon  the  very  top  of 
the  brim  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  the  palm  of  the  hand 
muft  be  nearly  paraflel  to  the  top  of  the  glafs:  but 
in  coming  to  the  larger  glafles,  it  is  abfolutcly  necef- 
fary  to  make  the  fingers  touch  the  fide,  not  the  top  of 
the  glafs  ;  and  the  larger  the  glafs,  the  more  diftant 
from  the  top  muft  they  be  touched.  Practice  alone  can. 
determine  this  matter. 

"  From  this  difpofition  of  the  glafles,  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
that  the  perfeft  chord  of  C  is  always  moft  completely 
in  our  power,  namely,  by  ufing  different  fingers  to  the 
difl!*erent  notes  at  the  fame  time  :  and  although  a  fult 
bafs  cannot  be  executed  upon  this  inftrument,  we  have 
always  a  great  number  of  accompaniments  which  caa; 
eafily  be  introduced ;  more  perhaps  than  upon  any  inftru- 
ment, the  organ  and  others  of  that  fpecies  excepted.  The 
thirds  or  fifths  occafionally  can  be  introduced;  and  when; 
done  with  talk  and  judgment,  will  fcarcely  yield  to  a 
middhng  bafs.  If  to  this  is  added  the  thrilling  foftnef? 
of  the  tones,  inimitable  by  any  other  fubftancc,  it  wilt 
readily  appear  to  be  an  inftrument  mor^  in  the  true  ftyle- 
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of  mufic,  of  that  mufic  which  the  heart  acknowledges,    ;.bout  that 


than  any  that  either  chance  or  ingenuity  has  hitherto 
produced.  It  is  indeed  incapable  of  that  whimfical 
fubdiviiion  to  which  the  tatte  of  modern  compofers,  that 
fworn  enemy  to'  harmony  and  real  mufic,  leads ;  which 
ferves  no  end  but  to  exhibit  the  wondetful  txecuticns 
of  a  favourite  performer,  and  to  overwhelm  his  hearers 
with  ftupid  admiration.  This  is  not  mufic  ;  and  up- 
on theie  ocCafians,  though  I  acknowledge  the  difficul- 

-  ty  of  doing  what  I  fee  done,  I  lament  that  the  honcft 
man  has  taken  fo  mucli  pains  to  fo  little  purpofe. 
Our  inftrument  is  not  capable  of  this  (at  leaft  not  in 
fo  exquifite  a  degree  as  the  harpfichord,  violin,  and  a 
few  others)  :  yet  if  the  true  and  original  intent  of  mu- 
fic is  not  to  aftonifli  but  to  pleafe,  if  that  inftrument 
>vhich  moll  readily  and  pleafingly  feizes  the  heart  thro' 
the  ears  is  the  beft,  I  have  not  a  moment's  hefitation  in 
fetting  it  down  the  firfl  of  all  mufical  inftruments. 
There  is  but  one  which  will  in  any  degree  bear  the 
comparifon,  or  rather  they  are  the  fame  inftrument,  I 
mean  Dr  Franklin's  liarmonica  :  but  I  am  inchned  to 
think  that  the  inftrument  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  has 
fome  fuperiority  over  the  harmonica  i'he  firft  ftriking 
difference  is  in  the  imprafilicability  of  executing  quick 
paffages  on  the  latter  ;  whereas  it  is  in  moft  cafes  ex- 
tremely eafy  on  the  other.  Again,  the  veiy  long  con- 
tinued vibration  of  the  glafs,  inevitably  mutt  produce 
hprrible  difcord,  or  at  leaft  confufion,  except  the  piece 
played  be  fo  flow  that  the  vibration  of  one  glals  be 
nearly  over  before  the  other  is  heard.  Now,  in  our  in- 
ftrument, this  may  be  reme  iied  by  laying  pieces  of 
fpunge  lightly  between  the  glafies,  fo  as  to  allow  tht  m 
only  the  proper  extent  of  vibratioa.  This,  however,  ib 
an  exceptionable  method  :  and  it  is  much  better  doiie 
by  the  touch  of  the  performer's  tinger,  which  inftantiy 
ftops  the  vilin.tion  ;  and  the  ufe  of  this  may  he  learned 
by  a  very  little  praflice,  the  motion  here  being  ent're- 

^  ly  vuluntary  :  lUit  in  the  harmonica,  the  motion  b;  ing 
partly  mechanical,  v.g.  the  rotation  of  the  giaffcs, 
this  cannot  be  done  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  in  the 
execu;  ion  of  the  crefcendo  the  harmonica  is  not  fo  per- 
fedt  as  this  inHrument.  Befides,  the  inconvenience  of 
■tunipig  the  half  tones,  as  ftiarps  or  flats,  feparately,  is  as 
great  m  the  harmonica  as  in  the  harpfichord.  This  is 
a  very  great  imperfeftion  ;  as  half  tones,  being  tuned  at 
the  medium,  are  falfc  both  as  (harps  and  as  flats.  The 
learned  Dr  Smith  fays,  there  is  no  lefs  than  one  tifth  of 
the  interval  difference  between  the  fliarp  of  one  note 
and  the  flat  of  the  next  above  ;  and  for  this  purpofe 
propofes  to  have  an  harpfichord  conftrufttd  with  a  flop, 
fo  as  to  diredf  the  jacks  to  the  fharps  or  flats  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalence  of  either  in  the  piece  to  be  play- 
ed :  but  in  our  inftrument,  from  its  very  conftru£tion, 
this  inconvenience  is  avoided.  As  to  matters  of  con;- 
venience,  the  harmonica  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be  out  of 
order;  the  glaffes  frequenrly  break,  plainly  on  account 
of  the  great  ftrain  upon  them  where  they  join  the 
fpindle,  and  are  thus  with  much  difficulty  renewed  ; 
vvhereas  with  us  the  lofs  of  a  glafs  is  nothing.  Add  to 
all  this,  that  the  harmonica,  in  point  of  original  ex- 
pence,  is  about  five  times  as  high  as  the  other  :  although 
I  apprehend  it  pofleffes  no  one  advantage,  except  that 
the  performer  may'fit  at  it ;  whereas  with  our  inftru- 
ment it  is  convenient,  if  not  neceffary,  to  ftand  ;  but  he 
muft  be  a  lazy  mufician  that  gives  himfclf  much  concern 
N«  148. 
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And  if  he  will  fit  at  our  inftj-ument,  he  Harm 
though  at  the  expence  of  much  eafe  in  point  of 


may 

execution 

*'  Let  us  now  confider  fome  objedions  that  have  been 
made  to  this  inftrument.  One  is,  that  ncceflity  of 
ftanding,  in  order  to  do  any  thing  capital  upon  it.  But 
is  not  that  the  cafe  in  all  inftruments,  except  where 
the  performer  fits  of  necefTuy  ?  Did  ever  any  one 
fee  Giardini  or  Fiftier  play  a  folo  fitting  ?  But  for 
the  fatisfadion  of  thefe  torpid  gentlemen,  I  can  faith- 
fully affure  them,  I  knew  a  lady  who  performed  on  this 
inftrument  perfedlly  well,  though  flie  had.  loft  the  ufe 
of  both  her  legs.  A  more  ferious  and  important  ob- 
je£fion  lies  both  to  this  and  the  harmonica,  viz.  the 
want  of  a  fliake.  How  this  is  fupplied  upon  the  harmo- 
nica, I  cannot  fay,  as  I  never  faw  it  even  attempted  : 
but  on  our  inftrument,  although  a  very  perfed  ftiake  can 
fcarcely  be  produced,  fomething  fo  hke  it  maybe  done 
as  will  fairly  excufe  the  want ;  and  that  is,  by  whirling 
the  t  NO  ftands  round  the  note  concerned  with  the  ftiake 
with  the  utmoft  velocity,  beginning  the  lower  note  a 
little  fooner  than  the  other.  By  this  means,  except  in 
very  large  gialfes  where  the  vibrations  are  too  diftant 
in  time,  luch  an  intermixture  of  the  two  founds  is  pro- 
duced, as  extremely  well  imitates  a  fine  fliake,  and  the 
dexterous  performer  will  make  the  beat  in  a  turned 
fliake  with  a  fpare  finger.  This  operation  requires 
fome  dexterity  ;  but  this  is  a  charge  common  to  all 
mufical  inftruments  ;  and  1  queftion  not  but  that  the 
Highland  bagpipe  itfeif  requires  fome  fort  of  flcill. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the 
harmonica,  and  more  efpecially  this  inftrument  which 
has  as  yet  gov  no  name,  is  the  moft  exquifite  and  noble 
prefent  that  the  lovers  of  true  harmony  have  ever  yet  re- 
ceived ;  and  it  is  with  much  aftunifhment  I  find  this 
invaluable  treafure  almoft  entiv-iy  confined  to  Ireland,  a 
country  not  very  remarkable  for  mufical  tafte  or  ta- 
lents :  But  I  hope  foon  to  fee  this  elegant  fpecies  of 
mufic  very  generally  known  and  practifed  over  all  Eu- 
rope. " 

HARMONY.  The  fenfe  which  the  Greeks  gave  to 
this  wurd  in  their  mufic,  is  fo  much  lefs  eafy  to  be  de- 
termined, btcaufe,  the  word  itfeif  being  originally  a 
fubftantive  proper,  it  has  no  radical  words  by  which  we 
migtt  analyfe  it,  to  difcover  its  etymology.  In  the 
ancient  treatifes  which  remain  to  us,  harmony  appears 
to  be  that  department  whofeobjed  is  the  a^rreeable  fuc- 
ceifion  of  founds,  .merely  conlidered  as  high  or  low  ; 
in  oppofitiou  to  the  two  others  called  rhythmica  and 
metrica,  which  have  their  principle  in  time  and  mea- 
fure.  This  leaves  our  ideas  concerning  that  aptitude  of 
found  vague  and  undetermined  ;  nor  can  we  fix  them 
without  fludying  for  that  purpofe  all  the  rules  of  the 
art ;  and  even  after  we  have  done  fo,  it  will  be  very 
difFicult  to  diilinguifli  harmony  from  melody,  unlefs 
we  add  to  the  laft  the  ideas  of  rhythmus  and  mea- 
fure  ;  without  which,  in  reality,  no  melody  can  have 
a  diiiingu:ftiing  charader :  whereas  harmony  is  cha- 
ra£terifed  by  its  own  nature,  independent  of  all  other 
quantities  except  the  chords  or  intervals  which  com- 
pofe  it. 

It  appears  by  a  paffage  of  Nicomachus,  and  by 
others,  thiit  they  likewife  gave  the  name  of  harmony  to 
the  chord  of  an  odave,  and  to  concerts  of  voices  and 
inftruments,  which  performed  in  the  difiance  of  an  oc^ 
4  tave 
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.Harmony,  tave  one  from  the  other,  and  which  is  .more  commonly 
called  antlphone. 

Harmony^  according  to  the  moderns,  is  a  fucceflion 
•of  chords  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  modulation.  For  a 
long  time  this  harmony  had  no  other  principle  but  fuch 
rules  as  were  almoft  arbitrary,  or  folely  founded  on 
•  the  approbation  of  a  praAifed  ear,  which  decided  con- 
cerning the  agreeable  or  difagreeable  fucceflion  of 
chords,  and  whofe  determinations  were  at  laft  reduced 
to  calculation.  But  father  Merfenne  and  M.  Saveur 
having  found  that  every  found,  however  fimple  in  ap- 
pearance, was  always  accompanied  with  other  founds  ; 
iefs  fenfible,  which  conditute  with  itfelf  a  perfeft  chord- 
major  ;  with  this  experiment  M.  Rameau  fet  out,  and 
upon  it  formed  the  bafis  of  his  harmonic  fyftem,  which 
he  has  extended  to  a  great  many  volumes,  and  which 
at  laft  M.  D'Alembert  has  taken  the  trouble  of  ex- 
plaining to  the  public. 

Signior  Tartini,  taking  his  route  from  an  experiment 
which  is  newer  and  more  delicate,-  yet  not  lefs  certain, 
has  reached  conclufions  fimilar  enough  to  thofe  of  Ra- 
meau, by  purfuing  a  path  whofe  dircAion  fcems  quite 
oppofite.  According  to  M.  Rameau,  the  treble  is 
generated  by  the  bafs ;  Signior  Tartini  makes  the 
bafs  refult  from  the  treble.  One  deduces  harmony 
from  melody,  and  the  other  fuppofes  quite  the  con- 
trary. To  determine  from  which  of  the  two  fchools 
the  beft  performances  are  likely  to  proceed,  no  more  is 
neceflary  than  to  invettigate  the  end  of  the  compofer, 
and  difcover  whether  the  air  is  made  for  the  accom- 
paniments, or  the  accompaniments  for  the  air.  At 
the  word  System  in  Roufleau's  Mufical  Diftionary, 
is  given  a  delineation  of  that  publifhed  by  Signior 
Tartini.  Here  he  continues  to  fpeak  of  M.  Rameau, 
whom  he  has  followed  through  this  whole  work,  as 
the  artift  of  greateft  authority  in  the  country  where  he 
writes. 

He  thinks  himfelf  obliged,  however,  to  declare, 
That  this  fyftem,  however  ingenious  it  may  be.  Is  far 
from  being  founded  upon  nature;  an  affirmation  which 
he  inceffantly  repeats  :  "  That  it  is  only  eftabliftied 
upon  analogies  and  congruities,  which  a  man  of  inven- 
tion may  overturn  to-morrow,  by  fubftltuting  others 
more  natural :  that,  in  ft>ort,  of  t'he  experiments  from 
whence  he  deduces  it,  one  is  detefted  fallacious,  and 
the  other  will  not  yield  him  the  confequences  which  he 
would  extort  from  it.  In  reality,  when  this  author 
took  it  In  his  head  to  dignify  with  the  title  of  de- 
monjiral'ion  the  reafonings  upon  which  he  eftabhfhed  his 
theory,  every  one  turned  the  arrogant  pretence  into  ri- 
dicule. The  Academy  of  Sciences  loudly  difapproved 
a  title  fo  ill  founded,  and  fo  gratuitoufly  affumed  ;  and 
M.  Eftive,  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Montpelier,  has 
fhown  him,  that  even  to  begin  with  this  propofition. 
That  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  founds  are  repre- 
fented  by  their  oftaves,  and  that  the  octaves  may  be 
fubftituted  for  them,  there  was  not  any  one  thing  de- 
monftrated,  or  even  firmly  eftablifhed,  in  his  pretended 
demon ftratlon."    He  returns  to  his  fyftem. 

"  The  mechanical  principle  of  refonance  prefents  us 
with  nothing  but  independent  and  foHtary  chords  ; 
it  neither  prefcrlbes  nor  eftabllfties  their  fucceffion. 
Yet  a  regular  fucceflion  is  neceflary  ;  a  dlAionary  of 
.fekcSed  words  is  not  an  oration,  nor  a  coUeftion  of 
legitimate  chords  a  piece  of  mufic  :  there  mufl;  be  a 
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meaning,  there  mud  be  connedions  in  mufic  as  well  Harmon 7. 
as  in  language  :  it  is  neceflary  that  what  has  preceded  — — v^"* 
fhould  tranfmit  fomething  of  its  nature  to  what  is  fub- 
fequent,  fo  that  all  the  parts  conjoined  may  form  a 
whole,  and  be  ftamped  with  the  genuine  charader  of 
unity. 

"  Now,  the  complex  fenfation  which  refults  from  a 
perfed  chord  muft  be  refolved  into  the  fimple  fenfa- 
tion of  each  particular  found  which  compofes  it,  and 
into  the  fenfation  of  each  particular  interval  which 
forms  it,  afcertained  by  comparifon  one  with  another. 
Beyond  this  there  Is  nothing  fenfible  in  any  chord  ; 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  only  by  the  relation 
between  founds,  and  by  the  analogy  between  intervals, 
that  the  connedion  now  in  queftion  can  be  eftablifhed ; 
and  this  is  the  genuine,  the  only  fourcc,  from  whence 
flow  all  the  laws  of  harmony  and  modulation.  If,  then, 
the  whole  of  harmony  were  only  formed  by  a  fucceflion 
of  perfed  chords-major,  it  would  be  fufficient  to  pro- 
ceed by  Intervals  fimilar  to  thofe  which  compofe  fuch 
a  chord  ;  for  then  fome  one  or  more  founds  of  the  pre- 
ceding chord  being  neceflarily  protraded  in  that  which 
is  fubfequent,  all  the  chords  would  be  found  fufficiently 
conneded,  and  the  harmony  would,  at  leaft  in  this 
fenfe,  be  one. 

"  But  befides  that  thefe  fucceflions  muft  exclude  all 
melody  by  excluding  the  diatonic  feries  which  forms  its 
foundation.  It  would  not  arrive  at  the  real  end  of  the 
art  ;  becaufe,  as  mufic  is  a  fyftem  of  meanings  like  a 
difcourfe,  it  ought,  hke  a  difcourfe,  to  have  its  periods, 
its  phrafes,  its  fufpenfes,  its  cadences,  its  punctuation  of 
every  kind  ;  and  becaufe  the  uniformity  of  a  harmoni- 
cal  procedure  implies  nothing  of  all  this,  diatonic  pro- 
cedures require  that  major  and  minor  chords  ftiould  be 
Intermixed  ;  and  the  neceflity  of  diflbnances  has  been 
felt  in  order  to  diftlnguifli  the  phrafes,  and  render  the 
cadencjs  fenfible.  Now,  a  conneded  feries  of  perfed 
chords-major  can  neither  be  productive  of  perfed 
chords- minor  nor  of  difl(.)nances,  nor  can  fenfibly  mark 
any  mufical  phrafe,  and  the  punduation  muft  there  be 
found  entirely  defedive. 

"  M.  Rameau  being  abfolutely  determined,  in  his 
fyftem,  to  deduce  from  nature  all  the  harmony  prac- 
tifed  among  us,  had  recourfe,  for  this  efted,  to  ano- 
ther experiment  of  his  own  invention,  of  which  I  have 
formerly  fpoken,  and  which  by  a  diflxrent  arrange- 
ment is  taken  from  the  firft.  He  pretended,  that  any 
fimple  found  whatever  aff"orded  in  it  multiplies  a  per- 
fed rninor  or  flat  chord,  of  which  it  war.  the  domi- 
nant or  fifth,  as  it  furniflied  a  perfed  chonl  major  by 
tha  vibration  of  its  aliquot  parts,  of  which  it  is  the  tonic 
or  fundamental  found.  He  has  affirmed  as  a  certain 
fad,  that  a  vocal  ftring  caufed  two  others  lower  than 
itfelf  to  vibrate  through  their  whole  extent,  yet  without 
making  them  produce  any  found,  one  to  its  twelfth  ma- 
jor and  the  other  to  its  feventeenth;  and  from  thisjoin- 
ed  to  the  former  fad,  he  has  very  ingenioufly  dedu- 
ced, not  only  the  application  of  the  minor  mode  and 
of  diflbnances  in  harmony,  but  the  rules  of  harmonic 
phrafes  and  of  all  modulation,  fuch  as  they  are  found  at 
the  word  s  Chords  Accompaniment-,  Fundamental  JRaJs^  Ca- 
dence, Diffonance,  Modulation, 

*'  But  firft  (continues  Roufleau),  the  experiment 
is  falfe.    It  Is  difcovered,  that  the  ftrings  tuned  be- 
neath the  fundamental  found  do  not  entirely  vibrate 
R  r  when 
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Hafmony  when  this  fundamental  found  is  given  ;  but  that  thejr 
»  are  divided  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  return  its  unifon 
alone,  which  of  confequence  can  have  no  harmonics 
below.  It  is  moreover  difcovcred,  that  the  property 
of  ftrings  in  dividing  themfelves,  is  not  peculiar  to  thofe 
which  are  tuned  by  a  twelfth  and  feventeenth  below  the 
principal  found  ;  but  that  ofciliations  are  likewife  pro- 
duced in  the  lower  ftrings  by  all  its  multiples.  Whence 
It  follows,  that,  the  intervals  of  the  twelfth  and  feven- 
teenth below  not  being  fin<jfular  plienomena  of  their 
kind,  nothing  cnn  be  concluded  in  favour  of  the  perfedl 
minor  chord  which  they  reprefent. 

"  Though  the  truth  of  this  experiment  were  grant- 
ed, even  this  would  by  no  means  remove  the  difficulty. 
]f,  as  M.  Rameau  alleges,  all  harmony  is  derived  from 
the  refonance  of  fonorous  bodies,  it  cannot  then  he  de- 
rived only  from  the  vibrations  of  fuch  bodies  as  do  not 
refoimd.  In  reality,  it  is  an  extraordinary  theory, 
to  deduce  from  bodies  that  do  not  refound  the  prin- 
ciples of  harmony;  and  it  is  a  pofition  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy  no  lefs  ftrangc,  that  a  fonorous  body  fhould 
vibrate  without  refounding,  as  if  found  itfelf  were  any 
thing  elfe  but  the  air  impelled  by  thefe  vibrations. 
Moreover,  fonorous  bodies  do  not  only  produce,  be- 
fides  the  principal  found,  the  other  tones  which  with 
itfelf  com'pofe  a  perff^ft  chord;  but  an  infinite  number 
of  other  founds,  foi;med  by  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  the 
bodies  in  vibration,  which  do  not  enter  into  that  per- 
fcft  harmony.  Why  then  {liould  the  former  founds 
produce  confonances,  and  why  fhould  the  latter  not 
produce  them,  fmce  all  of  them  equally  refiilt  from 
nature  ? 

**  Every  found  exhibits  a  chord  jtruly  perfeft,  fince 
it  Is  compofed  of  all  its  harmonics,  and  fince  it  is  by 
them  that  it  becomes  a  found.  Yet  thefe  harmonics  are 
not  heard,  and  nothing  is  diitinguifhed  but  a  fimple 
found,  unlefs  it  be  exceedingly  ftrong  :  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  only  good  harmony  is  an  unifon  ;  and 
that,  as  foon  as  the  confonances  can  be  diitinguifhed, 
the  natural  proportion  being  altered,  the  harmony  has 
loft  its  purity. 

'*  That  alteration  is  in  this  cafe  produced  two  diffe- 
rent ways.  Firft,  by  caufing  certain  harmonics  to  re- 
found,  and  not  the  others,  the  proportion  of  force 
which  ought  to  prevail  in  all  of  them  is  altered,  for  pro- 
ducing the  fenfation  of  a  fingle  found  ;  whence  the 
unity  of  nature  is  deftroyed.  By  doubling  thefe  har- 
monics, an  effeft  is  exhibited  fimilar  to  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  fuppreffing  all  the  others  ;  for 
in  that  cafe  we  cannot  doubt,  but  that,  along  with  the 
generating  found,  the  tones  of  the  other  harmonics 
which  were  permitted  to  found  would  be  heard  :  where- 
as, in  leaving  all  of  them  to  their  natural  operations, 
they  deftroy  one  another,  and  confpire  together  in 
forming  and  ftrengthening  the  fimple  fenfation  of  the 
principal  found.  It  is  the  fame  cffeft  which  the  full 
found  of  a  top  in  the  organ  produces,  when,  by  fuc- 
cellively  removing  the  ftopper  or  regifter,  the  third  and 
fifth  are  permitted  to  found  with  the  principal ;  for  then 
that  fifth  and  third,  which  remained  abforbcd  in  the 
other  founds,  are  feparately  and  difagreeably  diftinguifh- 
cd  by  the  ear. 

"  Moreover,  the  harmonics  which  we  caufe  to  found 
have  other  harmonics  pertaining  to  themfelves,  which 
cannot  be  fueh  to  the  fundsoaentil  found.   It  is  by 
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thefe  additional  harmonics  that  the  founds  which  pro-  HarmtMiy 
duce  them  are  diftinguifhed  with  a  more  fcnfible  degree  * «  ' ' 
of  harfhnefs  ;  and  thefe  very  harmonics  which  thus 
render  the  chord  perceptible,  do  not  enter  into  its 
harmony.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  moft  perfeft 
chords  are  naturally  difpleafing  to  ears  whofe  rclifh 
for  harmony  is  not  fufficiently  formed  ;  and  I  have 
no  hefitation  in  thinking,  that  even  the  o6Vave  itfelf 
might  be  difpleafing,  if  the  mixture  of  male  and  fe- 
male voices  did  not  inure  us  to  that  interval  from  ont 
infancy. 

"  With  dlffonance  It  is  flill  worfe  ;  becaufe,  not 
only  the  harmonics  of  the  found  by  whicli  the  difcord  Is 
produced,  but  evt n  the  found  itfelf,  is  excluded  from  the 
natural  harmony  of  the  funf'.amental  :  which  is  the  caufe 
why  difcord  is  always  diliinguinied  amongd  all  the 
other  founds  in  a  matuier  Ihocking  to'thefenfe. 

*'  Every  key  of  an  organ,  with  the  flop  fully  open- 
ed, gives  a  perfeS  chord  with  its  third  major,  which 
are  not  diilinguifhed  from  the  fundamental  found,  if 
the  hearer  is  not  extremely  attentive,  and  if  he  does 
not  .found  the  whole  ftop  in  fucceffion  ;  but  thefe  har-- 
monic  founds  are  never  abforbed  in  the  fundamental, 
but  on  account  of  the  prodigious  noife,  and  by  fuch  a 
fituation  of  the  regiflers  as  may  caufe  the  pipes  which 
produce  the  fundamental  found  to  conceal  by  theic 
force  the  other  founds  which  produce  thefe  harmonics. 
Now,  no  perfon  obferves,  nor  can  obferve,  this  conti- 
nual proportion  in  a  concert ;  fince,  by  the  manner  of 
inverting  the  harmony,  its  greatefl  force  raufl  in  every 
initant  be  transferred  from  one  part  to  another  ;  which 
is  not  pradicable,  and  would  deftroy  ti  c  wh  le  melody. 

"  When  we  play  upon  the  organ,  every  key  in  the 
bafs  caufes  to  refound  the  perfeft  chord  major ;  but 
becaufe  that  bafs  is  not  always  fundamental,  and  be- 
caufe the  mufic  is  often  modulated  in  a  perfeft  minor 
chord,  this  perfeft  chord-major  is  rarely  flruck  with 
the  right  hand  ;  fo  that  we  hear  the  third  minor  with 
the  major,  the  fifth  with  the  triton,  the  feventh  re- 
dundant with  the  odave,  and  a  thoufand  other  caco- 
phonies, which,  however,  do  not  much  difguft  our 
ears,  becaufe  habit  renders  them  tradlable  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  an  ear  naturally  juft  would 
prove  fo  patient  of  difcords,  when  firft  expofed  to  the 
teft  of  this  harmony. 

M.  Rameau  pretends,  that  trebles  compofed  with 
a  certain  degree  of  fimplicity  naturally  fuggeft  their 
own  baffes  ;  and  that  any  man  having  a  juft,  though 
unpraftifed  ear,  would  fpontaneoufly  fing  that  bafs. 
This  is  the  prejudice  of  a  mufician,  refuted  by  univer- 
fal  experience.  Not  only  would  he,  who  has  never 
heard  either  bafs  or  harmony,  be  of  himfelf  incapable 
of  finding  either  the  bafs  or  the  harmony  of  M. 
Rameau,  but  they  would  be  difpleafing  to  him  if  he 
heard  them,  and  he  would  greatly  prefer  the  fimple 
unifon. 

"  When  we  confider,  that,  of  all  the  people  upon 
earth,  who  have  all  of  them  fome  kind  of  mufic  and 
melody,  the  Europeans  are  the  only  people  who  have 
a  harmony  confifting  of  chords,  and  who  are  pleafed 
with  this  mixture  of  founds  ;  when  we  confider  that 
the  world  has  endured  for  fo  many  ages,  whilft,  of  all 
the  nations  which  cultivated  the  fine  arts,  not  one  has 
found  out  this  harmony  :  that  not  one  animal,  not  one 
bird,  not  one  being  iu  nature,  produces  any  other  chord 

but 
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"y«  but  the  Dnlfon,  nor  any  other  mufic  but  melody  :  that 
the  eaftern  languages/ fo  fonorous,  fo  mufical ;  that 
the  ears  of  the  Greeks,  fo  delicate,  fo  fenfible,  prac- 
tifed  and  cultivated  with  fo  much  art,  have  never  con- 
du6led  this  people,  luxurious  and  enamoured  of  plea* 
fure  as  they  were,  towards  this  harmony  which  we 
imagined  fo  natural :  that  without  it  their  mufic  pro- 
duced fuch  aRonifhing  effedls  ;  that  with  it  ours  is 
fo  impotent  :  that,  in  fliort,  it  was  referved  for  the 
people  of  the  north,  whofe  grofs  and  callous  organs  of 
fenfation  are  more  afFeded  with  the  noife  and  clamour 
of  voices,  than  with  the  fwectnefs  of  accents  and  the 
melody  of  inflections,  to  make  this  grand  difcovery, 
and  to  vend  it  as  the  efiential  principle  upon  which  all 
the  rules  of  the  art  were  founded  ;  when,  in  fliort,  at- 
tention is  paid  to  all  thefe  obfervations,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult not  to  fufpeft  that  all  our  harmony  is  nothing  but 
s.  Gothic  and  barbarous  invention,  which  would  never 
have  entered  into  our  minds,  had  we  been  truly  fenlible 
to  the  genuine  beauties  of  art,  and  of  that  mufic  which 
is  unquelHonably  natural. 

*'  M.  Rameau  afferts,  however,  that  harmony  is  the 
fource  of  the  moil  powerful  charms  in  mufic.  But 
this  notion  is  contradiftory  both  to  reafon  and  to  mat- 
ter of  fa£k.  To  faft  it  is  contradidlory  ;  becaufe, 
fince  the  invention  of  counter- point,  all  the  wonderful 
tfte(its  of  mufic  have  ceafed,  and  it  has  loft  its  whole 
force  and  energy.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  fuch 
beauties  as  purely  refult  from  harmony  are  only  percei- 
ved by  the  learned  ;  that  they  affedt  none  with  tranf- 
port  but  luch  as  are  deeply  converfant  in  the  art  : 
whereas  the  real  beauties  of  mufic,  refulting  from  na- 
ture, ought  to  be,  and  certainly  are,  equally  obvious 
to  the  adept  and  the  novice.  To  reafon  it  is  contradic- 
tory ;  hnce  harmony  afl"ords  us  no  principle  of  imita- 
tion by  which  mufic,  in  forming  images  and  expreffing 
lentimeats,  can  rife  above  its  native  excellence  till  It  be- 
comes in  lome  meaiure  dramatic  or  imitative,  which  is 
the  higheft  pitch  of  elevation  and  energy  to  which  the 
art  can  afpire  ;  fince  all  the  pleafures  which  we  can  re- 
ceive from  the  mere  mechanical  influence  of  founds  are 
extremely  hmited,  and  have  very  little  power  over  the 
human  heart." 

Thus  far  we  have  heard  M.  RoufFeau,  in  his  obfer- 
vations on  harmony,  with  patience  ;  and  we  readily 
grant,  that  the  Jj^km  of  harmony  by  M.  Rameau  is 
■  neither  demonllrated,  nor  capable  of  demonitration. 
liut  It  will  not  follow,  "that  any  man  of  invention  can 
fo  eafily  and  fo  quickly  fubvert  thofe  aptitudes  and  ana- 
logies on  which  the  fyilcm  is  founded.  Every  hypo- 
thefis  is  admitted  to  poifefs  a  degree  of  probability  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  phenomena  for  which  It 
olFers  a  fatlsfattory  folution.  The  firft  experiment  of 
M.  Rameau  Is,  that  every  fonorous  body,  together 
with  its  principal  found  and  its  octave,  gives  likewife 
its  twelfth  and  Icvenieenth  major  above ;  which  being 
approximated  as  much  as  polhble,  even  to  the  chords 
immediately  reprefented  by  them,  return  to  the  third, 
fifth,  and  octave,  or,  in  other  words,  produce  perfett 
harmony.  This  is  what  nature,  when  folicited,  fpon- 
taneoufly  gives  ;  this  Is  what  the  human  ear,  unpre- 
pared and  uncultivated,  imbibes  with  ineffable  avidity 
and  pltafure.  Could  any  thing  which  claims  a  right 
to  our  attention,  and  acceptance  from  nature,  be  im- 
pveflied  with  more  genuine  or  more  legible  lignatures  of 
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her  fanAion  than  this  ?   We  do  not  contend  for  the  Harmonf;,^ 
truth  of  M.  Rameau's  fecond  experiment.    Nor  is  it  — -v~— 
neceffary  we  fhould.    The  firft,  expanded  and  carried 
into  all  its  confequences,  refolves  the  phenomena  of 
harmony  in  a  manner  fufficient  to  eftabhdi  its  authenti- 
city and  Influence.    The  difficulties  for  which  it  af- 
fords no  folution  are  too  few  and  too  trivial  either  to 
merit  the  regard  of  an  artifl,  or  a  phllofopher,  as  M. 
D'Alembert  in  his  elements  has  clearly  fliown.  The 
fa£ts  with  which  M.  Rouffeau  confronts  this  principle, 
the  armies  of  multiplied  harmonics  generated  in  injim- 
tum,  which  he  draws  up  in  formidable  array  againll  it, 
only  fhow  the  thin  partitions  which  fometlmes  may  di- 
vide philofophy  from  whim.    For,  as  bodies  arc  infi- 
nitely divlfible,  according  to  the  philofophy  now  efla- 
bllflied,  or  as,  according  to  every  philofophy,  they 
mufl  be  indefinitely  divlfible,  each  infinitefimal  of  any 
given  mafs,  which  are  only  harmonics  to  other  princi- 
pal founds,  mult  have  fundamental  tones  and  harmo- 
nics peculiar  to  themfelves  ;  fo  that,  if  the  reafoning  of 
Roulfeau  has  any  force  agalnft  M.  Rameau's  experi- 
ment, the  ear  muft  be  continually  diftradted  with  a 
chaos  of  inappretlable  harmonics,   and  melody  itfelf 
mufl  be  lofl  in  the  confufion.    But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that,  by  the  wife  inftltution  of  nature,  there 
is  fuch  a  conformity  eftabli filed  between  our  fenfes  and 
their  proper  objedts,  as  mufl  prevent  all  thefe  difagree- 
able  eflects.     Roufleau  and  his  opponent  are  agreed  in 
this,  that  the  harmonics  confpire  to  form  one  predomi- 
nant found  ;  and  are  not  to  be  detected  but  by  the  niceft 
organs,  applied  with  the  deepeft  attention.    It  Is  equaU 
ly  obvious,  that,  in  an  artificial  harmony,  by  a  proper 
management  of  this  wife  precaution  of  nature,  diffo- 
nances  themfelves  may  be  either  entirely  concealed  or 
confiderably  foftened.    So  that,  fince  by  nature  fono- 
rous bodies  in  adtual  vibration  are  predlfpofed  to  exhi- 
bit perfedl  harmony  ;  and  fince  the  human  ear  Is,  by 
the  fame  wife  regulation,  fabricated  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  perceive  it  ;  the  harmonical  chaos  of  M.  Roufl'eau 
may  be  left  to  operate  on  his  own  brain,  where  it  will 
probably  meet  with  the  warmeft  reception  It  can  ex- 
pe£t  to  find  *.    Nor  does  It  avail  him  to  pretend,  that  •M.Roiif* 
before  the  harmonics  can  be  difiinguiflied,  fonorous  bo-  feau  wasa- 
dies  mull  be  Impelled  with  a  force  which  alters  ^^'^ ^'i^-^ 
chords,  and  dell roys  the  purity  of  the  harmony  ;  for  vvas  writ-* 
this  pofitlon  is  equally  falfe  both  in  theory  and  prac-  ten. 
tice.    In  theory,  becaufe  an  impu'fe,  however  forcible, 
mult  proportionally  operate  on  all  the  parts  of  any  fo- 
norous body,  fo  far  as  it  extends  :  in  pradtlce,  be.  ^ 
cauie  the  human  ear  actually  perceives  the  harmony  to 
be  pure.    What  effects  his  various  manoeuvres  upon 
the  organ  may  have,  we  leave  to  fuch  as  have  Icifure 
and  curiofity  enough  to  try  the  experiments  :  but  it  it 
apprehended,  that  when  tried,  their  refults  will  leave 
tlie  fyltem  of  Rameau,  particularly  as  remodelled  by 
D'Alembert,  in  its  full  force. 

Of  all  the  whims  and,  paradoxes  maintained  by  this 
phllofopher,  none  Is  more  extravagant  than  his  af- 
fertion,  that  every  chord,  except  the  fimple  unlfon,  it 
difpleafing  to  the  human  ear  :  nay,  that  wc  are  only 
reconciled  to  odtaves  themfelves  by  being  inured  to 
hear  them  from  our  infancy.  Strange,  that  nature 
fhould  have  fixed  this  invariable  proportion  between 
male  and  female  voices,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  fhe  in- 
fplred  the  hearers  with  fuch  violent  prepofTeffions  a- 
R  r  2  gainft 
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Harmony,  gainft  it  as  were  invincible  but  by  long  and  confirmed 
^""^  habit  !  The  tranflator  of  D*Jkmbert^s  Elements^  as  gi- 
ven under  the  article  Music  in  this  DIdtionary,  has 
been  at  peculiar  pains  to  inveftigate  his  earlieft  recol- 
le&ions  upon  this  fubjeft  ;  and  has  had  fuch  opportu- 
nities, both  of  attending  to  his  original  perceptions, 
and  of  recGgnifing  the  fidelity  of  his  memory,  as  are 
not  common.  He  can  remember,  even  from  a  period 
of  early  childhood,  to  have  been  pleafed  with  the  fim- 
pleft  kinds  of  artificial  harmony  ;  to  have  diftinguifhed 
the  harmonics  of  fonorous  bodies  with  delight;  and  to 
have  been  ftruck  with  horror  at  the  found  of  fuch  bo- 
dies as,  by  their  ftrufture,  or  by  the  cohefion  of  their 
parts,  exhibited  thefe  harmonics  falfe.  This  is  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  caufe,  of  the  tremendous  and 
difagreeable  fenfation  which  we  feel  from  the  found  of 
the  Chinefe  ghong.  The  fame  horrible  cacophony  is 
frequently,  in  fome  degree,  produced  by  a  drum  une- 
qually braced  :  from  this  found  the  tranflator  often  re- 
members to  have  ftarted  and  fcreamed,  when  carried 
through  the  ftreets  of  the  town  in  which  he  was  born 
in  the  arms  of  his  nurfery-maid  ;  and  as  he  is  confci- 
ous,  that  the  acouftic  organs  of  many  are  as  exquifice  as 
his  own,  he  cannot  doubt  but  they  may  have  had  the 
fame  fenfations,  though  perhaps  they  do  not  recol- 
left  the  fafts.  So  early  and  fo  nicely  may  the  fenfa- 
tions of  harmony  and  difcord  be  diftinguifhed.  But 
after  all,  it  feems  that  harmony  is  no  more  than  a  mo- 
dern invention,  and  even  at  this  late  period  only 
known  to  the  Europeans.  We  fhould,  however,  be 
glad  to  know,  from  what  oracle  our  philofopher  learn- 
ed that  harmony  was  not  known  to  antiquity.  From 
what  remains  of  their  works,  no  proof  of  his  pofition 
can  be  derived  ;  and  we  have  at  lead  mentioned  one 
probability  againft,  it  in  out  notes  to  the  Preliminary 
Difcourfe  to  the  article  Music,  (fee  Note  b.)  Buttho' 
RoufFeau's  mighty  objeftions  were  granted,  that  har- 
mony can  only  be  endured  by  fuch  ears  as  are  habi- 
tually formed  and  cultivated  ;  that  the  period  of  its 
prevalence  has  been  fliort,  and  the  extent  of  its  em- 
pire limited  to  Europe;  ftill  his  conclufion,  that  it  is  a 
Gothic  and  barbarous  invention,  is  not  fairly  deducible 
even  from  thefe  prcmifes.  Muft  we  affirm,  that  epic 
poetry  has  no  foundation  in  nature,  becaufe,  during 
the  long  interval  which  happened  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  the  deilruftion  of  Troy,  no  epic  poem 
feems  to  have  appeared  ?  Or  becaufe  a  natural  and  mel- 
lifluous verfification  is  lefs  relifhed  by  an  unpoliflied 
talle,  than  the  uncouth  rhymes  of  a  common  ballad, 
lhall  we  infer,  that  the  power  of  numbers  is  merely 
fuppofititious  and  arbitrary  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  though  harmony  cannot,  as 
Rameau  fuppofes,  be  mathematically  demonftrated 
from  the  nature  and  vibrations  of  fonorous  bodies  ;  yet 
the  idea  of  its  conilituent  parts,  and  of  their  coalef- 
ccnce,  is  no  lefs  eftablilhed,  no  lefs  precife  and  defi- 
nite, than  any  mode  or  property  of  fpace  or  quantity 
to  be  inveftigated  by  geometrical  refearches  or  alge- 
braical calculations.  It  is  certain,  that  the  mimetic  or 
imitative  power  of  mufic  chiefly  confifts  in  melody;  but 
from  this  truth,  however  evident,  it  cannot  be  fairly 
deduced,  that  harmony  is  abfolutely  unfufceptible  of 
imitation.  Perhaps  every  mufical  found,  even  to  the 
moft  fimple,  and  all  modulations  of  found,  are  more  or 
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lefs  remotely  conne<?led  with  fome  fcntiment  or  paflion  HHrmony, 
of  the  human  heart.  We  know,  that  there  are  inilinc-  v-*-** 
tive  expreflions  of  pain  or  pleafure  in  their  various 
modes  and  degrees,  which,  when  uttered  by  any  fenfi- 
tive,  and  perceived  by  any  confcious  being,  excite  in 
the  mind  of  the  percipient  a  feeling  fympathetic  with 
that  by  which  they  are  prompted.  We  likewife  know 
from  experience,  that  all  artificial  founds  modulated  in 
the  fame  manner,  have  fimilar,  though  not  equal,  ef- 
fefts.  We  have  feen,  that,  in  order  to  render  harmony 
compatible  with  itfelf,  the  melody  of  each  part  muft  be 
congenial ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  one  kindred  melody 
refult  from  the  whole.  So  far,  therefore,  as  any  com- 
pofer  has  it  in  his  power  to  render  the  general  melody 
homogeneous;  fo  far  the  imitation  may  be  preferved, 
and  even  heightened  :  for  fuch  objefls  as  are  majeilic 
and  auguft,  or  the  feehngs  which  they  excite,  are  more 
aptly  exprefled  by  a  compofition  of  kindred  founds, 
than  by  any  fimple  tone  whatever.  They  who  fup- 
pofe  the  mimetic  powers  of  mufic  to  be  confummated 
in  the  imitation  of  mere  unmeaning  founds  or  degrees 
of  motion,  muft  entertain  limited  and  unworthy  ideas 
of  its  province.  It  is  naturally  a  reprefentative  almoft- 
of  every  fentiment  or  affedion  of  the  foul ;  and,  when 
this  end  is  gained,  the  art  muft  have  reached  its  higheft 
perfedlion,  and  produced  its  nobleft  eftefts.  But  thefe 
effedls,  however  fenfible  among  the  ancients,  may  in 
us  be  fuperfeded  by  other  caufes  which  remain  yet  un- 
explored. Theatrical  performances  are  likewife,  by 
them,  faid  to  have  produced  the  moft  wonderful  ef- 
fedls  ;  yet  thefe  we  do  not  recognife  amongft  ourfelves,, 
though  we  have  dramatic  entertainments  perhaps  not 
inferior  to  theirs. 

^  Roufleau  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  among  the  an- 
cients the  enharmonic  fpecies  of  mufic  was  fometimes  . 
calltd  hanuujiy. 

DireB  Harmony,  is  that  in  which  the  bafs  is  funda- 
mental, and  in  which  the  upper  parts  preferve  among 
themfelves,  and  with  that  fundamental  bafs,  the  natu- 
ral and  original  order  which  ouglit  to  fubfift  in  each  of 
the  chords  that  compofe  this  harmony. 

Inverted  Harmony,  is  that  in  which  the  fundamental 
or  generating  found  is  placed  in  fome  of  the  wpper  parts, 
and  when  fome  other  found  of  the  chord  is  transferred 
to  the  bafs  beneath  the  others. 

Harmony  of  the  Spheres,  or  Celejllal  Harmony,  a  fort 
of  mnfic  much  talked  of  by  many  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers  and  fathers,  fuppofed-io  be  produced  by  the 
fweetly  tuned  motions  of  the  ftars  and  planets.  This 
harmony  they  attributed  to  the  various  proportionate 
imprefSons  of  the  heavenly  globes  upon  one  another, 
afting  at  proper  intervals.  It  is  impoflible,  according  ' 
to  them,  that  fuch  prodigious  large  bodies,  moving 
with  fo  much  rapidity,  fliould  be  filent :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  atmofphere,  continually  impelled  by  them, 
mult  yield  a  fet  of  founds  proportionate  to  the  impref- 
fion  it  receives;  confequently,  as  they  do  not  all  run  the 
fame  circuit,  nor  with  one  and  the  fame  velocity,  the 
different  tones  arifing  from  the  diverfity  of  motions, 
direfted  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  muft  form  an 
admirable  fymphony  or  concert. 

They  therefore  fuppofed,  that  the  moon,  as  being 
the  loweft  of  the  planets,  correfponded  to  ml;  Mer- 
cury, to/?;  Venus,  to/c//  the  Sun,  to  la;  Mars,  to 
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Har-moftes  fl ;  Jupiter,  to  ut ;  Saturn,  to  re ;  and  the  orb  of  the 
"fixed  Hars,  as  being  the  higheft  of  all,  to  mi,  or  the 
o&ave. 

HARMOSTES,  or  Harmosta,  in  antiquity,  a 
fort  of  magiftrate  among  the  Spaitans,  whereof  there 
were  feveral,  whofe  buiinefs  was  to  look  to  the  build- 
ing of  citadels,  and  repairing  the  forts  and  fortifica- 
tions of  the  cities- — The  word  is  !^r!-^''^''^'i  formed  of 
mfi^ou,  aptOy  concino,  "  J  adapt,  concert,"  &c. 

HARM0SYN1AN3,  «.Q,u.oav,G>^  In  antiquity,  were 
magiftrates  among  the  Spartans,  who,  after  the  death 
of  Lycurgus,  were  appointed  to  enforce  the  obfervance. 
of  that  law  of  the  Spartan  legiflator  which  required 
married  women  to  wear  a  veil  when  they  appeared  in 
the  ftreets,  whereby  they  were  dillinguifhed  from  fingle 
ff  males,  who  were  allowed  to  appear  abroad  with  their 
faces  uncovered. 

HARNESS,  a  complete  armour,  or  the  whole 
equipage  and  accoutrements  of  a  cavalier  heavily  armed; 
as  cafqae,  cuirafs,  &c.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
French  harnoh  ;  which  fome  derive  from  the  Greek 
«fva)4<f,  «  a  lamb's  flcin,"  becaufe  they  anciently  co- 
vered themfelves  therewith.  Du  Cange  obferves,  that 
the  word  harnejiiim  is  ufed  in  the  corrupt  Latin  in  the 
fame  fenfe,  and  that  it  comes  from  the  High  Dutch 
harnas  or  harnifch.  Others  derive  it  from  the  Italian 
arnefe;  others  from  the  Celtic  harnes,  '*  a  cuirafs." 

Under  king  Richard  II.  it  was  exprefsly  forbidden 
all  Hien  to  ride  in  harnefs  with  launcegays.  Vide  Hat. 
7  Ric.  II.  cap.  13.  In  the  ftatute  2  Hen.  VL  cap.  14. 
harnefs  feems  to  include  all  kinds  of  furniture  for  of- 
fence as  well  as  defence,  both  of  men  and  horfe  j  as 
fwords,  buckles  for  belts,  girdles,  &c. 

Harness  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  furniture  put  on  a 
horfe  to  draw  in  a  coach  or  waggon,  or  other  carriage ; 
fuch  as  collars,  leathers,  traces,  &c. 

HARO,  Harou,  or  Harol,  in  the  Norman  culloms. 
— Clamour  de  haro  is  a  cry  or  formula  of  invoking  the 
affiftance  of  jultice  againft.  the  violence  of  fome  offender, 
who  upon  hearing  the  word  haro  is  obliged  to  defift, 
on  pain  of  being  feverely  punifhed  for  his  outrage,  and 
to  go  with  the  party  before  the  judge. 

The  word  is  commonly  derived  of  ha  and  roid,  as  be- 
ing fuppofed  an  invocation  of  the  fovereign  power,  to 
aflitl  the  weak  againft  the  ftrong,  on  occalion  of  Raoul 
firft  duke  of  Normandy,  about  the  year  912,  who  ren- 
dered himfelf  venerable  to  his  fubjecls  by  the  fcverity 
of  his  jullice;  fo  that  they  called  on  him  even  after 
his  death  when  they  fuffered  any  oppreflion.  Some 
derive  it  from  Harola  king  of  Denmark,  who  in  the 
year  826  was  made  grand  confervator  of  juftice  at 
Mentz.  Others  from  the  Danifli  aa  ran,  q.  d.  "  help 
me  }"  a  cry  raifed  by  the  Normans  in  flying  from  a 
king  of  Denmark  named  Roux,  who  made  himfelf 
duke  of  Normandy.  The  letters  of  the  French  chan- 
cery have  ufually  this  claufe,  Non  objlant  clameur  de 
karo,  &c. 

The  haro  had  anciently  fuch  vaft  power,  that  a  poor 
man  of  the  city  of  Caen  named  Affelin,  in  virtue  here- 
of, arretted  the  corps  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in 
the  middle  of  the  funeral  procefQon,  till  fuch  time  as 
his  fon  Henry  had  paid  the  value  of  the  land  in  que- 
llion,  which  was  that  whereon  the  chapel  was  built 
wherein  he  was  interred. 
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HAROLD,  the  name  of  two  Englifli  kings.  See 
England,  n'^  77,  8j.  ^ 

HARP,  a  mufical  inftrumcnt  of  the  ftringed  kind, 
of  a  triangular  figure,  and  held  upright  between  the 
legs  of  the  performer. 

Papias,  and  Du  Cange  after  him,  will  have  the  harp 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Arpi,  a  people  of 
Italy,  who  were  fuppofed  the  firft  that  invented  it ; 
and  from  whom,  they  fay,  it  was  borrowed  by  other 
nations.  Menage,  ^c.  derive  the  word  from  the 
Latin  harpa,  and  that  from  the  German  herp  or  harp. 
Others  bring  it  from  the  Latin  carpo,  becaufe  touched 
or  thrummed  with  the  fingers.  Dr  Hickes  derives  it 
from  harpa  or  hearpa,  which  fignify  the  fame  thing  ; 
the  firit  in  the  language  of  the  Cimbri,  the  fecond  in 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Enghfli  prieft  who 
wrote  the  life  of  St  Dunftan,  and  who  lived  with  him 
in  the  tenth  century,  fays,  cap.  ii.  n.  1  2.  Sumpfit  fecum 
ex  more  c'ltharam  fuam,  quam  paterna  lingua  hearpam  uo- 
camus ;  which  intimates  the  word  to  be  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  harp  was  the  favourite  mufical  inllrument  of 
the  Britons  and  other  northern  nations  in  the  middle 
ages  ;  as  is  evident  from  their  laws,  and  from  every 
paffage  in  their  hiftory,  in  which  there  is  the  leaft  al- 
lufion  to  mufic.  By  the  laws  of  Wales,  a  harp  was 
one  of  the  three  things  that  were  neceifary  to  conllitute 
a  gentleman,  i.  e.  a  freeman  ;  and  none  could  pretend 
to  that  character  who  had  not  one  of  thefe  favourite 
inftruments,  or  could  not  play  upon  it.  By  the  fame 
laws,  to  prevent  flaves  from  pretending  to  be  gentle- 
men, it  was  exprefsly  forbidden  to  teach,  or  to  permit, 
them  to  play  upon  the  harp  ;  and  none  but  the  king, 
the  king's  muficians,  and  gentlemen,  were  allowed  to 
h&ve  harps  in  their  poffefiion.  A  gentleman's  harp 
was  not  liable  to  be  feized  for  debt  ;  becaufe  the  want 
of  it  would  have  degraded  him  from  his  rank,  and  re- 
duced him  to  a  flave.  The  harp  was  in  no  lefs  eiti- 
mation  and  univcrfal  ufe  among  the  Saxons  and  Danes. 
Thofe  who  played  upon  this  inflrument  were  declared 
gentlemen  by  law ;  their  perfons  were  efteemed  invio- 
lable, and  fecured  from  injuries  by  very  fevere  penal- 
ties; they  were  readily  admitted  into  the  higheft  com-- 
pany,  and  treated  with  diftinguiflied  marks  of  refpeiit 
wherever  they  appeared. 

There  is  fome  diverfity  in  the  ftrufture  of  harps. 
That  called  the  triple  harp  has  97  ftrings  or  chords  ii; 
three  rows,  extendmg  from  C  in  the  tenor  cliff  to 
double  G  in  alt,  which  make  five  o6laves  :  the  middle 
row  is  for  the  fcmitones,  and  the  two  outfide  rows  are 
perfect  unifons.  On  the  bafs  fide,  which  is  played  with 
the  right  hand,  there  are  36  ftrings ;  on  the  treble 
fide,  26  ;  and  in  the  middle  row,  35  ftrings.  There 
are  two  rows  of  pins  or  fcrews  on  the  right  fide,  ferving 
to  keep  the  ftrings  tight  in  their  holes,  which  are  fa- 
ttened at  the  other  end  to  three  rows  of  pins  on  the 
upper  fide.  The  harp,  within  the  laft  40  years,  has 
been  in  fome  degree  improved  by  the  addition  of  eight 
ftrings  to  the  unifon,  viz.  from  E  to  double  F  in  alt. 
This  inftrument  is  ftruck  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
both  hands.  Its  mufic  is  much  like  that  of  the  fpinet, 
all  its  ftrings  going  from  femitone  to  femitone;  whence 
fome  call  it  an  inverted  fpinet.  It  is  capable  of  a  much 
greater  degree  of  perfection  than  the  lute. 

There  are  among  us  two  forts  of  this  inftrumentjf. 


Harold, 
Harp. 
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Wk.  the  JVekh  harp,  being  thatjuft  defcribedj  and  the 
'  Ir'tjh  harp.  Plate  CCXXVI.  n°  l.  reprefents  the  hai  p 
of  Brian  Boiromh,  king  of  all  Ireland,  jQain  in  battle 
with  the  Danes  A.  1).  1CI4,  at  Clontarf.  His  fou 
Donagh  having  innrdered  his  brother  Teige,  A.  D. 
1023,  and  being  dcpofed  by  his  nephew,  retired  to 
Rome,  and  carried  with  him  the  crown,  harp,  and 
other  regaha  of  his  father,  which  he  prefented  to  the 
Pope  in  order  J.O  obtain  abfolution.  Adrian  IV.  fur- 
named  Breakfpear,  alleged  this  circumftance  as  one 
of  the  principal  titles  he  claimed  to  this  kingdom  in 
his  bull  transferring  it  to  Henry  II.  Thefe  regalia 
were  kept  in  the  Vatican  till  the  popefent  the  harp  to 
Henry  VIII.  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith; 
but  kept  the  crown,  which  was  of  maffive  gold.  Henry 
gave  the  harp  to  the  firft  earl  of  Clauricard  ;  in  whofe 
family  it  remained  till  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
when  it  came  by  a  lady  of  the  De  Burgh  family  into 
that  of  Mac  Mahon  of  Clenagh  in  the  county  of  Ciare, 
after  whofe  death  it  paffed  into  the  poircffion  of  com- 
miffioner  Mac  Namara  of  Limerick.  In  1782  it  was 
prefented  to  the  right  honourable  William  Conyngham, 
who  depofited  it  in  Trinity  college  library.  It  is  32 
inches  high,  and  of  extraoidinary  good  workmanfhip  ; 
the  founding-board  is  of  oak,  the  arms  of  red  fahy  ; 
the  extremity  of  the  uppermoft  arm  in  part  is  capt  with 
filyer,  extremely  well  wrought  and  chiffeled.  It  con- 
tains a  large  cryftal  fet  in  fdver,  and  under  it  was  ano- 
ther ftone  now  loft.  The  buttons  or  ornamental  knobs 
at  the  fides  of  this  arm  are  of  filver.  On  the  front  arm 
are  the  arms  chafed  in  fdver  of  the  O'Brien  family,  the 
bloody  hand  fupported  by  lions.  On  the  fides  of  the 
front  arm  within  two  circles  are  two  Irifli  wolf  dogs 
cut  in  the  wood.  The  holes  of  the  founding  board 
where  the  ftrings  entered  are  neatly  ornamented  with 
tfcutcheons  of  brafs  carved  and  gilt ;  the  lai  ger  found- 
ing-holes have  been  ornamented,  probably  with  hlvei, 
as  they  have  been  the  objed  of  theft.  This  harp  has 
28  keys,  and  as  many  ftring- holes,  confequently  there 
were  as  many  ftrings.  The  foot-piece  or  reft  is  broken 
off,  and  the  parts  round  which  it  was  joined  are  very 
rotten.  The  whole  bears  evidence  of  an  expert  artift. 

King  David  is  ufually  painted  with  a  harp  in  his 
hands  ;  but  we  have  no  teftimony  in  all  antiquity  that 
the  Hebrew  harp,  which  they  call  chinnovy  was  any 
thing  like  ours.  On  a  Hebrew  medal  of  Simon  Mac- 
cabasus  we  fee  two  forts  of  mufical  inftruments  ;  but 
they  are  both  of  them  very  different  from  our  harp, 
and  only  confift  of  three  or  four  ftrings.^  All  authors 
agree,  that  our  harp  is  very  different  from  the  lyra, 
cithara,  or  barbiton,  ufed  among  the  Romans.  For- 
tunatus,  lib.  vii,  carm.  8.  witneflts,  that  it  was  an  in- 
ftrument  of  the  barbarians  : 

Romanufqun  iyra,  plaudut  iibi  barbartis  hsr|>a, 
Grjitus  Achilliacba,  crotta  Bntuniia  ciiiat. 

Of  ancient  harps,  two  are  repreftnted  on  the  fame 
plate. — N°  2.  is  a  trigonum  or  triangular  harp.  It  is 
taken  from  an  ancient  painting  in  the  mufeum  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  in  which  it  is  placed  on  the  Ihoulder 
of  a  little  dancing  Cupid,  who  fupports  the  inftrument 
with  his  left  hand  and  plays  upon  it  with  his  right.  The 
trigonum  is  mentioned  by  Athcnasus,  hb.  iv.  and  by 
Julius  Pollux,  lib.  iv.  cap.  9.  According  to  Athenteus, 
Sophocles  calls  it  a  Phrygian  inftrument;  and  one  of  his 
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dipnofophlfts  tells  us,  that  a  certain  muficlan,  named  lU^- 
Alexander  Akxandrinus ,  was  fuch  an  admirable  performer  — \r~~^ 
upon  it,  and  had  given  fuch  proofs  of  his  abihties  at 
Rome»  that  he  made  the  inhabitants  y-y^a-of^am^^  n  muft- 
cally  mad."    N"'  3.  and  4.  are  varieties  of  the  fame  in- 
ftrument.   N""  5.  is  the  Theban  harp,  according  to  a 
drawing  made  from  an  ancient  painting  in  one  of  the 
fepuichral  grottos  of  the  firft  kings  of  Thebes,  and 
communicated  by  Mr  Bruce  to  Dr  Burney  *.  The 
performer  is  clad  in  a  habit  made  hke  a  fhirt,  fuch  as  *  Vide  Bur- 
the  women  ftiU  wear  in  Abyffinia,  and  the  men  in  Nubia,  "eys  Wf.  0/ 
It  reaches  down  to  his  ancles  ;  his  feet  are  without 
fanilals,  and  bare;  his  neck  and  arms  are  alfo  bare  ;  his*"' 
loofe  white  fleeves  are  gathered  above  his  elbows;  and 
his  head  is  clofe  ftiaved.  His  left  hand  feems  employed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  inftrument  among  the  notes  in 
alto,  as  if  in  an  arpeggio;  while,  ftooping  forwards,  he 
feems  with  his  right  hand  to  be  beginning  with  the 
loweft  ftring,  and  promifing  to  afctnd  with  the  moft 
rapid  execution  :  this  adion,  fo  obvioufly  rendered  by 
an  indifiercnt  artift,  ftiows  that  it  was  a  common  one 
in  his  time;  or,  in  other  words,  that  great  hands  were 
then  frequent,  and  confequently  that  mafic  was  well 
undeiftoud  and  diligently  followed. 

On  this  inftrument  Dr  Burney  makes  the  following 
obfervations :  "  The  number  of  ftrings,  the  fize  and 
iorm  of  this  inftrument,  and  the  elegance  of  its  orna- 
ments, awaken  refledions,  which  to  indulge  would  lead 
us  too  far  from  our  purpofe,  and  indeed  out  of  our 
depth.  The  mind  is  wholly  loft  in  the  immenfe  anti- 
qt^ity  of  the  painting  in  which  it  is  reprefented.  In- 
deed the  time  when  it  was  executed  is  fo  remote,  as  to 
encourage  a  belief,  that  arcs,  after  having  been  brought 
to  great  perfedtion,  were  again  loft  and  again  invented 
long  after  this  period.— With  refped  to  the  number  uf 
ftrings  upon  this  harp,  if  conjrdures  may  be  allowed 
concerning  the  method  of  tuning  them,  two  might  be  ' 
off'ered  to  the  reader's  choice.  The  firft  idea  thai  pre- 
fented itfelf  at  the  fight  of  13  ftrings  was,  that  they 
would  funiiih  all  the  femitones  to  be  found  in  modern 
inftruments  within  the  compafs  of  an  odave,  -as  from 
C  to  <7,  D  to  d,  or  E  to  e.  The  fecond  idea  is  moie 
Grecian,  and  conformable  to  antiquity  ;  which  is,  that 
if  the  longeft  ftring  reprefented  pnylambanomenos,  or  D, 
the  _  remaining  i  2  ftrings  would  fupply  all  the  tones, 
femitones,  and  quaiter- tones,  of  the  diatonic,  chroma- 
tic, and  enharmonic  genera  of  the  ancients,  within  the 
compafs  of  an  odave  :  but  for  my  part,  I  would  rather 
incline  to  the  firft  arrangement,  as  it  is  more  natural, 
and  more  conformable  to  the  ftrudure  of  our  organs, 
than  the  fecond.  For  with  refped  to  the  genera  of  the 
Greeks,  though  ho  hiftoric  teftimony  can  be  produced 
concerriing  the  invention  of  the  diatonic  and  chromatic, 
yet  ancient  writers  are  unanimous  in  afcribiug  to  Olym- 
pus the  Phrygian  the  firft  ufe  of  the  enharmonic:  and 
ttiough  in  the  beginning  the  mtlody  of  this  genus  was 
fo  fimple  and  natural  as  to  refemble  the  wild  notes  and 
rude  eftays  of  a  people  not  quite  emerged  from  barba- 
rifm  ;  yet  in  after-times  it  became  overcharged  with 
finical  fopperies  and  fanciful  beauties,  ariiing  from  fuch 
minute  divifions  of  the  fcale  as  had  no  other  merit  than 
the  great  difficulty  of  forming  them.  It  feems  a  mat- 
ter of  great  wonder,  with  fuch  a  model  before  their 
eyes  as  the  Theban  harp,  that  the  form  and  manner  of 
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ufing  fuch  an  inftrument  lliould  not  have  been  perpe- 
tuated by  poflerity  ;  but  that,  many  ages  after,  ano- 
ther of  an  inferior  kind,  wich  fewer  ftrings,  fhould 
take  place  of  it.  Yet  if  we  confider  how  h'ttle  we  ate 
acquainted  with  the  ufe  and  even  conftruction  of  the 
inftruments  which  afforded  the  greateft  delight  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  or  even  with  others  in  common 
ufe  in  a  neighbouring  part  of  Europe  only  a  few  cen- 
turies ago,  our  wonder  will  ceafe  ;  efpecially  if  we  re- 
flc<Si  upon  the  ignorance  and  barbarlfui  into  which 
it  is  poflible  for  an  ingenious  people  to  be  plunged 
by  the  tyranny  and  devailation  of  a  powerful  and  cruel 
invader." 

BcII-Harp,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  Rring  kind, 
thus  called  from  the  common  players  on  it  fwinging  it 
about,  as  a  bell  on  its  bafis. 

It  is  about  three  feet  long;  its  firings,  which  are  of 
no  determinate  number,  are  of  brafs  or  Heel  wire,  fixed 
at  one  end,  and  ftretched  acrofs  the  found- board  by 
fcrews  fixed  at  the  other.  It  takes  in  four  oftaves, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  firings,  which  are 
ftruck  only  with  the  thumbs,  the  right  hand  playing 
the  treble  and  the  left  hand  the  bafe  :  and  in  order  to 
draw  the  found  the  clearer,  the  thumbs  are  armed 
with  a  little  wire  pin.  This  may  perhaps  be  the  lyra, 
or  cythara  of  the  ancients  j  but  we  find  no  mention 
made  of  it  under  the  name  it  now  bears,  which  mull  be 
allowed  to  be  modern. 

Harp  of  Molus.    See  Acoustics,  n©  lo. 

HARPAGINES,  in  antiquity,  werehooksof  iron, 
banging^  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  which,  being  fecured 
with,  chains  to  the  mafts  of  fhips,  and  then  let  down 
with  great  velocity  into  the  enemy's  veffels,  caught 
them  up  into  the  air.  By  way  of  defence  againfl  thcfe 
machines,  they  coveied  their  fhips  with  hides,  which 
broke  and  blunted  the  force  of  the  iron.  The  harpa- 
gines,  by  the  Greeks  called  Apyays^,  owe  their  inven- 
tion to  Anacharfis  the  Scythian  philofopher. 

HARPAGIUS.    See  Arpagius. 

HARPALUS,  a  Greek  aflronoraer,  who  flourifhed 
about  480  B.  C.  correfted  the  cycle  of  eight  years  in- 
vented by  Cleoflratus;  and  propofed  a  new  one  of  nine 
yeai  «•  in  which  he  imagined  the  fun  and  moon  returned 
to  the  fame  point.  But  Harpalus's  cycle  was  afterwards 
altered  by  Meton,  who  added  ten  full  years  to  it.  See 
Chronology,  n^zy. 

HARPIES  (ApnriAi,  Harpyi^),  in  antiquity,  a 
rapacious  impure  fort  of  monllers  of  the  bird  kind, 
mentioned  among  the  poets.  They  are  reprefented* 
with  wings,  ears  like  bears,  bodies  like  vulturs,  faces 
like  women,  and  feet  and  hands  hooked  like  the  talons 
of  birds  of  prey. 

The  ancients  looked  on  the  harpies  as  a  fort  of 
genii  or  demons.  Some  make  them  the  daughters  of 
Tellus  and  Oceanus,  the  earih  and  ocean ;  whence,  fays 
Servius,  it  is,  that  they  inhabit  an  ifland,  half  on  land 
and  half  in  water.  Valerius  Flaccus  makes  them  the 
daughters  of  Typhon. 

There  were  three  harpies,  Aello,  Ocypete,  and  Ce- 
loeno,  which  lafl  Homer  calls  Podargc.  Hefiod,  in  his 
Theogony,  ver.  267.  only  reckons  two,  Aello  and  Ocy- 
pete, and  makes  them  the  da\ighter8  of  Thaumas  and 
Eleflra,  affirming  that  they  had  wings,  and  went  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  wind.    Zepbyrua  begat  of  them 
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Balius  and  Xanthus,  Achilles's  horfes.    Pherecydes  Harping 
relates,  that  the  Boreades  expelled  them  from  the  11 
.^gean  and  Sicilian  feas,  and  purfued  them  aa  far  as  ^^''P"""* 
the  iflands  which  he  calls  PlottB  and  Homer  Calyna ;  ' 
and  which  have  fince  been  called  the  Strophades. 

Vofnus,  De  Idolol.  lib.  iii.  cap.  99.  p.  63.  thinks, 
that  what  the  ancients  have  related  of  the  harpies, 
agrees  to  no  other  birds  fo  well  as  the  bats  found  in 
the  territories  of  Darien  in  South  America.  Thefe 
animals  kill  not  only  birds,  but  dogs  and  cats,  and 
prove  very  troublefome  to  men  by  their  peckings.  But 
the  ancients,  as  the  fame  Voffius  obferves,  knew  no- 
tliing  of  thefe  birds.  By  the  harpies,  therefore,  he 
thinks,  they  could  mean  nothing  elfe  but  the  winds  ; 
and  that  it  was  on  this  account  they  were  made  daugh- 
ters of  Eleftra,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  the  fcholiafts  of  ApoUonius,  Hefiod, 
and  Euflathius.  Their  names,  Aello,  Ocypete,  Ce- 
loeno,  are  fuppofed  to  fuggefl  a  farther  argument  of 
this. 

Mr  Bryant  fuppofes  that  the  harpies  were  a  college 
of  priefts  in  Bithynia,  who  on  account  of  their  repeat- 
ed afts  of  violence  and  cruelty,  were  driven  out  of  the 
country  :  their  temple  was  called  Arpi^  and  the  en- 
virons Arp'iai^  whence  the  Grecians  formed  Aprviai  j 
and  he  obferves  farther,  that  ffarpya,  Apnuta^  was  cer- 
tainly of  old  the  name  of  a  place. 

HARPING  IRON.    See  Harpoon. 

HARPINGS,  the  fore- parts  of  the  wales  whicli 
encompafs  the  bow  of  a  fhip,  and  are  faftened  to  the 
flem,  being  thicker  than  the  after  part  of  the  wales, 
in  order  to  reinforce  the  fhip  in  this  place,  where  fhe 
fuflains  the  greatefl  fhock  of  refiflance  in  plunging  in- 
to the  fea,,or  dividing  it,  under  a  great  prefTure  of  fail. 

HARPOCRATES,  in  mythology,  the  fon  of  Ifis 
and  Ofiris.  This  is  an  Egyptian  deity,  whofe  diftin- 
guifhing  attribute  is,  that  he  is  reprefented  with  his 
fingers  applied  to  his  mouth,  denoting  that  he  is  the 
god  of  filence.  The  flacue  of  this  idol  was  fixed  in 
the  entrance  of  moft  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  he 
was  commonly  exhibited  under  the  figure  of  a  young 
man  naked,  crowned  with  an  Egyptian  mitre,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  the  other  the  flower 
of  lotus,  and  fometimes  bearing  a  quiver. 

PIARPOCRATION  (Valerius),  a  celebrated  an- 
cient rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  who  has  left  us  an  ex- 
cellent Lexicon  upon  the  ten  orators  of  Greece.  Aldus 
firii  publifhtd  this  lexicon  in  the  Greek  at  Venice  in 
1603.  Many  learned  men  have  laboured  upon  it ;  but 
the  bcft.  edition  was  given  by  James  Gronovius  at  Ley- 
den  in  1696. 

HARPOON,  or  Harping-iron,  a  fpear  or  javelin 
ufed  to  llrike  the  whales  in  the  Greenland  fi/hery. 

The  harpoon,  which  is  fometimes  called  the  harp' 
ing-iron,  is  furnifhed  with  a  long  ilaff,  having  at  one 
end  abroad  and  flat  triangular  head,  fharpened  at  both 
edges,  fo  as  to  penetrate  the  whale  with  facility  :  to 
the  head  of  this  weapon  is  faftened  a  long  cord,  called 
the  luhale  I'me,  which  lies  carefully  coiled  in  the  boat,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  run  out  without  being  interrupted 
or  entangled.    See  Whale- FtsuERr. 

Gun- Harpoon,  a  kind  of  fire-arm  for  difcharging 
harpoons  at  whales,  and  thereby  killing  them  more 
eafily  and  expeditioufly  than  formerly  when  the  har- 
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Harpoon  poons  were  thrown  by  the  hand.  Though  this  me 
thod  was  projefted  a  good  many  years  ago,  it  has  but 
lately  come  into  ufe;  and  premiums  have  been  annually 
offered  by  the  foclety  for  encouraging  arts,  &c.  to  the 
perfons  who  fir  ft  ftruck  a  fifh  in  this  manner.-  In  the 
Tranfaftions  of  that  fociety  for  1786,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  firft  fifli  ftruck  in  this  manner  in  1784. 
The  gun  was  of  the  blunderbufs  conftruftion,  loaded 
with  four  common  tobacco-pipes  full  of  glazed  powder; 
the  fifh  was  fhot  at  the  diftance  of  ten  fathoms,  the 
harpoon  going  into  her  back  up  to  the  ring  ;  and  (he 
was  killed  in  about  an  hour.  In  1785  three  whales 
were  killed  in  this  manner;  four  in  1786,  and  three  in 
1787.  Since  that  time  the  gun-harpoon  has  come 
more  into  ufe,  and  will  probably  foon  fuperfede  the 
other  method  entirely.  In  the  Tranfaftlons  of  the 
Society  for  1789,  we  have  accounts  of  a  number  of 
whales  killed  in  this  manner.  The  inftrument  appears 
to  be  extremely  ufeful  in  calm  ftlU  weather,  as  the 
whale,  though  a  timorous  creature,  will  frequently  al- 
-low  a  boat  to  approach  it  to  the  diftance  of  20,  15,  or 
even  10  fathoms,  all  of  which  diftances  are  within  reach 
of  the  gun-harpoon,  though  not  within  the  reach  of 
that  thrown  by  the  hand.  The  greateft  inconvenience 
was  in  cafe  of  rain  or  fnow,  by  which  the  lock  was 
apt  to  get  wet.  To  remedy  this,  a  cafe  of  leather  was 
made  to  fit  round  the  gun  and  over  the  lock,  lined 
with  tin,  and  big  enough  to  fire  the  gun  when  it  was 
on.  The  fifh  ftruck  with  an  harpoon  difcharged  in 
this  manner  are  foon  killed  by  reafon  of  its  penetra- 
ting their  bodies  to  a  great  depth,  notlefs  than  five  or 
.fix  feet,  which  no  man's  ftrength  would  be  able  to  ac-" 
complifli.  In  the  volume  juft  quoted,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  one  which  was  (hot  through  the  tail.  The 
harpoon  broke  in  the  flit,  but  five  fathoms  of  line 
went  through  the  tail.  The  fifti  was  killed  in  eight 
hours,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  inftance  of  a  filh 
ftruck  in  that  part  being  caught.  In  another,  the 
harpoon  carried  fix  feet  of  line  into  its  body ;  the 
creature  died  in  ten  minutes.  Others  were  killed  in 
15  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  and  one  had  a  rib  broken 
by  the  violence  of  the  ftroke.  In  the  Tranfadlions 
xjf  the  Society  for  1790,  there  are  other  accounts  fimi- 
lar  to  the  foregoing,  and  all  agreeing  as  to  the  great 
ufefulnefs  of  the  inftrument  both  for  ftriking  the  fifti 
at  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  for  killing  them  in  a 
veiy  ftiort  time. 

HARPSICHORD,  the  moft  harmonious-  of  all 
the  mufical  inftruments  of  the  ftring-kind.  It  is  playt  d 
on  after  the  manner  of  the  organ,  and  is  furnifhed 
with  a  fct,  and  fometimes  with  two  fcts  of  keys  ;  the 
touching  or  ftriking  of  thefe  keys  moves  a  kind  of 
little  jacks,  which  alfo  move  a  double  row  of  chords 
or  ftrings,  of  brafs  or  iron,  ftretched  over  four  bridges 
on  the  table  of  the  inftrument. 

HARQUEBUSS,  a  piece  of  fire-arms,  of  the' 
length  of  a  muflcet,  ufually  cocked  with  a  wheel.  It 
carried  a  ball  that  weighed  one  ounce  feven-^eighths. 

There  was  alfo  a  larger  fort,  called  the  great  har- 
quebufs,  ufed  for  the  defence  of  ftrong  places,  which 
carried  a  ball  of  about  three  ounces  and  a  half :  but 
they  are  now  but  little  ufed,  except  in  fome  old  caftles, 
And  by  the  French  in  fome  of  their  garrifons. 

HARRIER,  a  kind  of  hound,  endowed  with  an 
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admirable  gift  of  fmelling,  and  very  bold  in  the  pur- Harrington, 
fuit  of  his  game.    See  Canis.  Harriot. 

HARRINGTON  (Sir  John),  an  ingenious  Eng.  ^""^ 
lilh  poet,  was  the  fon  of  John  Harrington,  Efq;  who 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  queen  Mary  for  hold- 
ing a  correfpondence  with  her  fifter  Elizabeth  j  who, 
when  file  came  to  the  crown,  ftood  godmother  to  this 
fon.  Before  he  was  30,  he  publiftied  a  tranflation  of 
Ariofto's  Orlando  Furiofo,  a  work  by  which  he  was 
principally  known  ;  for  though  he  afterwards  pub- 
liftied fome  epigrams,  his  talent  did  not  feem  to  have 
lain  that  way.  He  was  created  knight  of  the  bath 
by  James  I. ;  and  prefented  a  MS.  to  prince  Henry, 
levelled  chiefly  at  the  married  biftiops.  He  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  died  about  the  latter  end  of  James's 
reign. 

Harrington  (James),  a  moft  eminent  Englifti 
writer  in  the  17th  century,  bred  at  Oxford,  travelled 
into  Holland,  France,  Denmark,  and  Germany,  and 
learned  the  languages  of  thofe  countries.  Upon  his 
return  to  England,  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  privy- 
chamber  extraordinary  to  king  Charles  I.  He  ierved 
the  king  with  great  fidelity,  and  made  ufe  of  his  inte- 
reft  with  his  friends  in  parliament  to  procure  matters 
to  be  accommodated  with  all  parties.  The  king  loved 
his  company  except  when  the  converfation  happened 
to  turn  upon  commonwealths.  He  found  means  to 
fee  the  king  at  St  James's  ;  and  attended  him  on  the 
fcaflxjld,  where,  or  a  little  before,  he  received  a  token 
of  his  majefty's  affedlion.  After  the  death  of  king 
Charles,  he  wrote  his  Oceana  :  a  kind  of  political  ro- 
mance, in  imitation  of  Plato's  Commonwealth,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  faid,  that 
when  Oliver  perufed  it,  he  declared,  that  '*  the  gentle- 
man had  wrote  very  well,  but  muft  not  think  to  cheat 
him  out  of  his  power  and  authority  ;  for  that  what 
he  had  won  by  the  fword,  he  would  not  fuffer  himfelf 
to  be  fcribbled  out  of."  This  work  was  attacked  by 
feveral  writers,  againft  whom  he  defended  it.  Befide 
his  writings  to  promote  republican  principles,  he  in- 
ftituted  likewife  a  nightly  meeting  of  feveral  ingenious 
men  in  the  New  Palace- Yaid,  Weftminfter ;  which 
club  was  called  the  Rota,  and  continued  till  tli^  fe- 
cluded  members  of  parliament  were  reftored  by  ge- 
neral Monk.  In  1 66 1,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  treafonable  defigns  and  praftices ;  and 
chancellor  Hyde,  at  a  conference  with  the  lords 
and  commons,  charged  him  with  being  concerned 
in  a  plot.  But  a  committee  of  lords  and  commons 
could  make  nothing  of  that  plot.  He  was  convey- 
ed to  St  Nicolas's  ifland,  and  from  thence  to  Ply- 
mouth, where  he  fell  into  an  uncommon  diforder 
of  the  imagination.  Having  obtained  his  liberty  by 
means  of  the  earl  of  Bath,  he  was  carried  to  London, 
and  died  in  1677.  He  publiftied,  befidcs  the  above 
.  works,  feveral  others,  which  were  firft'  collected  by 
Toland,  in  one  volume  foho,  in  1700  ;  but  a  more 
complete  edition  was  publiftied,  in  1737,  by  the  reve- 
rend Dr  Birch. 

HARRIOT   (Tliomas),  a  celebrated  algebraift, 
was  born  at  Oxford  in  1560,  where  be  was  alfo  edu-  j 
cated.    la  1579,  he  completed  his  bachelor's  degree  ;  ] 
and,  being  already  diftinguiftied  for  hts  mathematical 
Itaraing,  was  foon  after  recommended  to  Sir  Walter 
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^irti$,  '^l^aleJ'gll,  as  a  proper  perfon  to  {hftnii^  him  in  that 
V""""*  ■"'  fcknce.  He  was  accordingly  received  into  the  family 
of  that  gentleman  ;  whaj  in  1585,  fent  him  with  the 
*colbny,  under  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  to  Virginia  ;  of 
'which  country,  having  remained  there  about  a  year, 
he  afterwards  publifhed  a  topogra]phical  defcription. 
•About  the  year  1588,  Mr  Harriot  was  introduced  by 
liis  patron  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  Henry  Percy  earl 
of  Northumberland,  who  allowed  him  a  penfion  of 
•120 1,  per  annum.  He  fpent  many  years  of  his  life 
ia  Sion  college;  where  he  died  in  July  1621,  of  a 
"cancer  in  his  lip,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Chriftopher,  where  a  handfome  monument  was  erefted 
to  his  memory.  Anthony  Wood  tells  ua,  he  was  a 
■deift,  and  that  the  divines  looked  upon  his  death  as  a 
judgment.  Be"  llis  religious  opinions  what  they  might, 
-he  was  doubtlefs  one  of  the  firft  mathematicians  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  will  alwc.ys  be  remembered 
■as  the  inventor  of  the  prefent  improved  method  of 
elgebraical  calculation.  His  improvements  in  algebra 
•were  adopted  by  Des  Cartes,  and  for  a  confiderable 
time  impofed  upon  the  French  nation  as  his  own 
invention  ;  but  the  theft  was  at  laft  detf  fted,  and  ex- 
Jpofed  by  Dr  WalUs,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Algebra,  where 
the  reader  will  find  our  author's  invention  accurately 
fpecified.  His  works  are,  i.  A  brief  and  true  re- 
port of  the  new-found  land  of  Virginia  ;  of  the  com- 
iiioditics  there  found,  and  to  be  raifed,  &c.  2.  Artis 
analytica  praxis  ad  aquat'iones  algebraicas  nova  expedita, 
'€t  general!  methodo  rcfolvendas,  e  pojlhumis  Thoniig  Har- 
'rioti,  8ic.  3.  Ephemeris  chyrometrica.  Manufcript,  in 
the  library  of  Sion  college.  He  is  faid  to  have  left 
feveral  other  manufcripts  which  arc  probably  loft. 

HARRIS  (WiUiam),  a  proteftant  dilTenting  mini- 
iler  of  eminent  abihties  and  charafter,  refided  at  Ho- 
siiton  in  Devonfhire.  Sept.  20.  1765,  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Glaf- 
<gow,  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  members  of 
that  body.  "  He  pubhflijd  an  Hiftorical  and  Critical 
Account  of  the  Lives  of  James  I.  Charles  I.  and  OU- 
ver  Cromwell,  in  five  vols  8vo.  after  the  manner  of 
'Mr  Bayle.  He  was  preparing  a  like  account  of 
James  II.  He  alfo  wrote  the  life  of  Hugh  Peters; 
befides  many  fugitive  pieces  occafionally,  for  the  pub- 
lic prints,  in  fupport  of  liberty  and  virtue.  AH  his 
works  have  been  well  received  ;  and  thofe  who  differ 
from  him  in  principle,  ftill  value  him  in  point  of  in- 
duftry  and  faithfulnefs."  We  give  this  charafter  in 
the  words  of  his  munificent  patron  Mr  HoUis,  who 
had  prefented  him  with  many  valuable  books  rela- 
tive to  the  fubjefts  of  his  hillories ;  and  was  at  the 
expence  of  procuring  his  degree.  But  the  Doftor's 
works  were  differently  thought  of  by  the  authors  of 
the  Critical  Review  (March  1766).  "  Induftry  was 
their  principal  charafteriftic.  They  certainly  have 
■none  of  the  vivacity  which  infpired  Bayle  ;  and  in  the 
judgment  of  difpaffionate  readers,  impartiality  is  fre- 
quently violated."  Dr  Harris  died  at  Honiton,  Feb.  4. 
^1770. 

HARRIS  (James,  Efq;),  an  Englifh  gentleman  of 
very  uncommon  parts  and  learning,  was  the  fon  of 
James  Harris,  Efq;  by  a  fitter  of  lord  Shaftefbury  au- 
thor of  The  Charadteriftics.  He  was  born  in  the 
•Clofe  at  Sahfbury  1709;  and  educated  at  the  gram- 
■snar-fchool  there.   In  1726,  he  was  removed  to  Wad- 
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ham- college  fn  Oxford,  but  took  no  degree.  He  cul-  Harr!»> 
tivated  letters,  however,  moft  attentively  ;  and  alfo  Harnfon.^ 
mufic,  in  the  theory  and  praAice  of  which  he  is  faid  ' 
to  have  had  few  equals.  He  was  member  for  Chriil- 
church  Hants,  which  he  reprefented  in  feveral  fuccef- 
five  parliaments.  In  1763,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  lords  commiflloners  of  the  admiralty,  and  foon  af- 
ter removed  to  the  board  of  treafury.  In  1774  he 
was  made  fecretary  and  comptroller  to  the  queen,  which 
poft  he  held  until  his  death.  He  died  Dec.  2  1 .  1 780,  in 
his  7 2d  year,  after  a  long  illnefs,  which  he  bore  with 
calmnefs  and  refignation. — He  is  the  author  of  fome 
valuable  works.  1.  Three  Treatifes:  concerning  Art; 
Mufic,  Painting,  and  Poetry  ;  and  Happinefs,  1745, 
8vo.  Z.Hermes;  or,  A  Philofophical  Enquiry  con- 
cerning Univerfal  Grammar.  3.  Philofophical  Ar- 
rangements. 4,  Philological  Inquiries,  1782,  2  vols 
8vo,  finifhedjuil  before  his  death,  and  publifhed  fince* 
Thefe  Inquiries  fliow^  much  ingenuity  and  learning  ; 
but  being  the  amufement  of  his  old  age  rather  than  an 
exertion  of  genius,  they  have  not  the  philofophic  tone 
of  his  former  produAions. 

HARRIS,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Weftern  Iflanda 
of  Scotland.  It  is  20  miles  in  length,  and  to  in 
breadth.  Upon  the  eaft  fide  it  is  moftly  rocic;  but 
on  the  weft,  there  are  fome  tolerable  farms,  and  the 
number  of  people  amounts  to  2000.  It  has  Lewis  on 
the  north,  and  North  Uifh  on  the  fouth,  from  which  it 
is  feparated  by  a  channel  of  four  miles  in  width,  called 
the  Sound  of  Harris.  This  channel  is  navigable  for 
vefiels  of  burden,  but  it  requires  a  fliilful  pilot.  It  is 
the  only  paffage  between  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis  and 
Bara  for  vefiels  of  burden  pafling  to  and  from  the  welt 
fide  of  the  Long  Ifland.  The  found  is  greatly  en- 
cumbered with  rocks  and  iflands,  fome  of  which  are 
confiderable,  as  Bernera,  Pabay,  Enfay,  Killegray. 
Thefe,  with  Scalpay,  Taranfay,  and  Scarp,  compofe 
the  inhabited  iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Harris.  Some  of 
them  produce  good  crops  of  grain,  and  all  of  them 
good  pafture.  Harris  and  its  iflands  fell  from  400  to 
500  ton  of  kelp  annually;  it  abounds  on  the  eaft  fide 
in  excellent  lochs  or  bays,  and  its  fliores  on  both  fides 
form  one  continued  fifliery.  The  fifli  on  this  coaft, 
and  along  the  whole  fliores  of  the  Long  Ifland,  are 
more  numerous,  and  of  larger  dimenfions,  than  thofe 
on  the  oppofite  continent  ;  on  which  account,  two 
royal  fiftiing  ftations  were  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  one  in  Loch  Maddie,  and  the  other  in  the 
Sound  of  Harris. 

HARRISON  (William),  a  writer  much  efteemed 
and  patronifed  by  the  literati  of  his  time,  was  fellow 
of  New-college,  Oxford,  and  had  no  other  income  than 
40I.  a  year  as  tutor  to  one  of  the  duke  of  Qjreenfljery's 
fons.  In  this  employment  he  fortunately  attradied 
the  favour  of  Dr  Swift,  whofe  folicitations  with  Mr 
St  John  obtained  for  him  the  reputable  employment 
of  fecretary  to  lord  Raby,  ambaflador  at  the  Hague, 
and  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford,  A  letter  of  his  whilft 
at  Utrecht,  dated  Dec.  16.  17 12,  is  printed  in  the 
Dean's  works.  Mr  Harrifon,  who  did  not  long  en- 
joy his  rifing  fortune,  was  difpatched  to  London  with 
the  Barrier-treaty  ;  and  died  Feb.  14.  17 12-13.  See 
the  Journal  to  Stella,  of  that  and  the  following  day  ; 
where  Dr  Swift  laments  his  lofs  with  the  moft  unaf- 
fected fincerity,  Mr  Tickel  has  mentioned  him  with 
S  3  refpeCt 
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Harrifon.  refpecl  in  his  Profped  of  Peace ;  In  Englifh  Poets, 
J'**"'V~^  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  1 13  ;  and  Dr  Young  In  the  beautiful 
clo£e  of  an  Epiftle  to  Lord  Lanfdowne,  Vol.  LII. 
p.  185,  moft  pathetically  bewails  his  lofs.  Dr  Birch, 
who  has  given  a  curious  note  on  Mr  Harrifon's  Letter 
to  Swift,  has  confounded  him  with  Thomas  Harrifon, 
M.  A.  of  Queen's- college.  In  Nichols's  Seleft  Col- 
leftion  are  fome  pleafing  fpecimens  of  his  poetry  ; 
which,  with  Woodftock-Park  in  Dodfley's  Colleftion,, 
and  an  Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  1707,  in 
Duncombe's  Horace,  are  all  the  poetical  writings  that 
are  known  of  this  excellent  young  man  ;  who  figured 
both  as  an  humourift  and  a  poHtician  in  the  fiifth  vo- 


Lilbon  the  next  year  for  a  trial  of  Its  properties.  In 
this  fhort  voyage,  he  corrected  the  dead  reckoning 
about  a  degree  and  a  half ;  a  fuccefs  that  proved  the 
means  of  his  receiving  both  public  and  private  encou- 
ragement. About  the  year  1739,  he  completed  his 
fecond  machine,  of  a  conltruftion  much  more  fimple 
than  the  former,  and  which  anfwered  much  better : 
this,  though  not  fent  to  fea,  recommended  Mr  Har- 
rifon, yet  ftronger  to  the  patronage  of  his  private 
friends  and  of  the  public.  His  third  machine,  which 
he  produced  In  1 749,  was  ftill  lefs  complicated  than  the 
fecond,  and  fuperior  In  accuracy,  as  erring  only  three  or 
four  feconds  in  a  week.  This  he  conceived  to  be  the  ne 


lume  of  the  Tatler,  of  which  (under  the  patronage  of  plus  ultra  of  his  attempts;  but  in  an  endeavour  to  im- 


Bolingbroke,  Henley,  and  Swift)  he  was  profelfedly 
the  editor.  See  the  Supplement  to  Swift. — There 
was  another  William  Harrifon,  author  of  The  Pilgrim, 
or  the  happy  Convert,  a  Paftoral  Tragedy,  1 709. 

Harrison  (John),  a  mofl:  accurate  mechanic,  the 
celebrated  inventor  of  the  famous  timc-heeper  for  af* 
certaining  the  longitude  at  fea,  and  alfo  of  the  com- 
pound, or,  as  it  Is  commonly  called,  the  gridiron  pen- 
dulum ;  was  born  at  Foulby,  in  the  parifh  of  Wrag- 
by,  near  Pontefra£t  in  Yorkfhire,  In  1 693.    The  vi- 
gour of  his  natural  abilities,  if  not  even  ftrengthened 
by  the  want  of  education,  which  confined  his  atten- 
tion to  few  objeds,  at  leaft  amply  corapenfated  the 
deficiencies  of  it ;  as  fully  appeared  from  the  aftonifh- 
.  ing  progrefs  he  made  in  that  branch  of  mechanics  to 
which  he  devoted  himfelf.    His  father  was  a  carpen- 
ter, in  which  profeffion  the  fon  affifted  ;  occafionally 
alfo,  according  to  the  mifcellaneous  praftlce  of  coun- 
try artifts,  furveying  land,  and  repairing  clocks  and 
watches.  He  was,  from  his  early  childhood,  attached  to 
any  machinery  moving  by  wheels,  as  appeared  while 
he  lay  fick  of  the  fmall-pox  about  the  fixth  year  of  his 
age,  when  he  had  a  watch  placed  open  upon  his  pil- 
low to  amufe  himfelf  by  contemplating  the  move- 
ment.   In  1 700,  he  remo'^icd  with  his  father  to  Bar- 
row in  Lincolnfhire  ;  where,  though  his  opportunities 
tif  acquiring  knowledge  were  very  few,  he  eagerly 
improved  every  Incident  from  which  he  might  colledt 
information  ;  frequently  employing  all  or  great  part 
of  his  nights  in  waiting  or  drawing  :  and  he  always 
acknowledged  his  obligations  to  ^  clergyman  who 
€ame  every  Sunday  to  officiate  In  the  neighbourhood, 
who  lent  him  a  MS.  copy  of  profeffor  Saunderlon's 
I^eftures  ;  which  he  carefully  and  neatly  tranfcribed, 
with  all  the  diagrams.     His  native  genius  exerted 
Itfelf  fuperior  to  thefe  folitary  difadvantag.es  j  for  in 
the  year  1726,  he  had  conftrufted  two  clocks,  moftly 
of  wood.  In  which  he  applied  the  efcapement  and 
compound  pendulum  of  his  own  invention  :  thefe  fur- 
pafTed  every  thing  then  made,  fcarcely  erring  a  fecond 
in  a  month.    In  1728,  he  came  up  to  London  with 
the  drawings  of  a  machine  for  determining  the  longi- 
tude at  fea,  in  expeftation  of  being  enabled  to  exe- 
cute one  by  the  board  of  longitude.    Upon  applica- 
tion to  Dr  Halley,  he  referred  him  to  Mr  George 
Graham  ;  who,  difcovering  he  had  uncommon  merit, 
advifed  him  to  make  his  machine  before  he  applied 
to  the  board  of  longitude.    He  returned  home  to 
perform  this  taf]<  ;  and  in  1735  came  to  London  again 
with,  his  firft  machine  j,  with  which  he  waa  fcnt  to 
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prove  pocket-watches,  he  found  the  principles  he  applied 
to  furpafs  his  expe£t?.tions  fo  much,  as  to  encourage  him 
to  make  his  fourth  time-keeper,  which  is  In  the  form 
of  a  pocket  watch,  about  fix  Inches  diameter.  With 
this  time-keeper  his  fon  made  two  voyages,  the  one 
to  Jamaica,  and  the  other  to  Barbadoes  :  in  both 
which  experiments  It  corre£ted  the  longitude  within 
the  neareft  limits  required  by  the  aft  of  the  12th  of 
queen  Anne ;  and  the  Inventor  therefore,  at  different 
times,  though  not  without  infinite  trouble,  received 
the  propofed  reward  of  20,000 1.  Thefe  four  msi- 
chlnes  were  given  wp  to  the  board  of  longitude.  The 
three  former  were  not  of  any  ufe,  as  all  the  advanta- 
ges gained  by  making  them  were  comprehended  in 
the  laft;  they  were  worthy,  however,  of  being  carefully 
prefcrved  as  mechanical  curlofitles,  in  which  might  be 
traced  the  gradations  of  ingenuity  executed  with  the 
moft  delicate  workmanfhip ;  whereas  they  now  lie 
totally  neglefted  in  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Green- 
wich. The  fourth  machine,  emphatically  difflnguHhed 
by  the  name  of  The  time-keeper,  has  been  copied  by 
the  Ingenious  Mr  Kendal  ;  and  that  duphcate,  during 
a  three  years  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  In  the 
fouthern  hemifphere  by  captain  Cook,  anfwered  as 
well  as  the  original.  The  latter  part  of  Mr  Harri- 
fon's life  was  employed  In  making  a  fifth  improved 
time-keeper  on  the  fame  principles  with  the  prece- 
ding one  ;  which,  at  the  end  of  a  ten  weeks  trial.  In 
1772,  at  the  king's  private  obfervatory  at  Richmond, 
erred  only  4^-  feconds.  Within  a  few  years  of  his 
death,  his  conftitution  vifibly  declined  ;  and.  he  had 
frequent  fits  of  the  gout,  a  diforder  that  never  attacked 
him  before  his  77th  year  :  he  died  at  his  houfe  in 
Red-Lion  Square,  in  1776,  aged  83.  The  reclufe 
manner  of  his  life  in  the  unremitted  purfuit  of  his  fa- 
vourite objeft,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  qualify 
him  as  a  man  of  the  world;  and  the  many  difcourage- 
ments  he  encountered  in  foliciting  the  legal  reward 
of  his  labours,  ftill  lefs  difpofed  him  to  accommodate 
himfelf  to  the  humours  of  mankind.  In  converfing 
on  his  profeffion,  he  was  clear,  diftinft,  and  modcft  ; 
yet,  like  many  other  mere  mechanics,  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  dehverlng  his  meaning  by  writing ;  in  which 
he  adhered  to  a  peculiar  and  uncouth  phrafeology. 
This  was  but  too  evident  in  his  Defcription  concerning 
Juch  mechanifm  as  will  afford  a  nice  or  true  menfura- 
tion  of  time,  &c.  Svo.  1 7  75;  which  his  well-known 
mechanical  talents  will  Induce  the  pubHc  to  account 
for  from  his  unacqualntance  with  letters,  from  his 
advaoced  age,  and  attendant  mental  infirmities ;  a- 
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brtogatc  mong  which  may  be  reckoned  his  obftlnate  refufal  to 
11      accept  of  any  alfittance  whatever  in  this  publication. 

Hart.  This  fmall  work  includes  alfo  an  account  of  hia  new 
»  naufical  fcale  ;  or  mechanical  divifion  of  the  oftave, 
according  to  the  proportion  which  the  radius  and  dia- 
meter of  a  circle  have  refpe&ively  to  the  circumference. 
He  had  in  his  youth  been  the  leader  of  a  diftinguiflied 
band  of  church-fingers;  had  a  very  delicate  ear  for 
mufic  ;  and  his  expt-riments  on  found,  with  a  moft  cu- 
rious monochord  of  his  own  improvement,  are  reported 
to  have  been  not  Itfs  accurate,  than  thofe  he  was  en- 
gaged in  for  the  menfuration  of  time. 

HARROGATE,  a  village  in  the  Weft  Riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  in  the  parifli  of  Knarefborough,  remarkable 
for  its  medicinal  fprings.  Thefe  are  three  in  number, 
all  different  in  their  qualities,  notwithftanding  their 
contiguity,  i.  The  Tewet  water  or  Sweet  Spa,  a  vi- 
triolic fpring  of  a  fort  of  milky  tafte  ufed  in  gravelly 
cafes,  was  difcovered  by  Mr  Slingfby  1638.  2.  The 
(linking  or  fulphur  fpring,  ufeful  in  dropfical,  fcorbu- 
tic,  and  gouty  cafes,  rifes  in  the  town,  and  is  received 
ill  four  bafons  under  four  different  buildings  ;  at  one  it 
is  drunk,  at  the  others  ufed  for  hot  or  cold  baths.  It 
is  perfedily  clear;  but  the  tafte  and  fmeli  a  compofition 
of  rotten  eggs,  fea- water,  and  fulphur,  and  extremely 
fait.  Bathing  is  the  moft  general  mode  of  ufing  it. 
It  is  the  ftrongeft  fulphur  water  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  from  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  the  impregnating 
fulphur,  if  does  not  lofe  the  fulphureous  fmell  even 
when  expofed  to  a  fcalding  and  almoft  boiHng  heat ; 
and  in  diftiliing  it,  when  three  pints  had  been  taken  off 
from  a  gallon  of  it,  the  laft  was  as  ftrong  as  the  firft, 
and  ftunk  intolerably.  It  is  difcutient  and  attenu- 
ating, and  a  warm  bath  of  it  is  of  great  benefit  in  pains 
and  aches,  ttrains  and  lamenefs ;  diffolving  hard  fwell- 
ings,  curing  old  ulcers  and  fcrophulous  complaints,  and 
is  a  powerful  cleanfer  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 
3.  St  Mungo's  well,  is  fo  called  from  Kentigern  a 
Scotch  faint  much  honoured  hereabouts,  whom  his 
tutor  Servanus  bifhop  of  Orkney,  out  of  affeftion  for 
him,  called  Mongah,  which  in  the  Norifh  or  Norway 
language  fignifies  a  dear  friend. — The  Harrogate  fea- 
fon  is  from  May  to  Michaelmas ;  and  the  company  af- 
femble  and  lodge  in  five  or  fix  large  houfes  or  inns  on 
the  heath,  a  mile  from  the  village,  each  houfe  having 
a  long  room  and  an  ordinary :  the  beft  company 
ufed  to  lodge  at  Knarefborough,  which  is  three 
miles  off. 

HARROW-ON-THE-HiLL,  a  town  of  MIddlefex, 
fo  called  from  its  fituation  on  the  higheft  hill  in  the 
county,  is  1  o  miles  north-weft  of  London.  This  parifh 
is  noted  for  a  free  fchool,  founded  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  A  filvcr  arrow  is  fhot  for  here  once  a  year, 
viz.  Auguft  4.  by  a  feleft  number  of  the  fcholars,  who 
are  dreffed  for  the  purpofe  in  the  habit  of  archers, 

Harrow,  in  agriculcure.    See  there,  n°  98. 

HART,  a  ftag,  or  male  deer,  in  the  fixth  year. 
See  Cervus. 

HART'BeeJi,  ov  Qndixxgdi.    See  Capra. 

HART^s-HornSi  the  horns  of  the  common  male  deer. 
—The  fcrapings  or  rafpings  of  the  horn  of  this  ani- 
mal are  medicinal,  and  ufed  in  decoftions,  ptifans,  &c. 

Hartftiorn  jelly  is  nutritive  and  ftrengthening,  and 
as  fometimes  given  in  diarrhoeas ;  but  a  deco<Stion  of 


burnt  hartfhorn  In  water  is  more  frequently  ufed  fot  Hartfor J; 
this  purpofe,  and  is  called  hart/Ijorn  dr'inh.  v" 

The  coal  of  hartfhorn,  by  being  calcined  with  a 
long  continued  and  ftrong  fire,  is  changed  into  a  very 
white  earth,  called  hartfhorn  calcined  to  whitenefs. 
This  earth  is  employed  in  medicine  as  an  abforbent, 
and  adminiftered  in  dyfenteries  and  labour-pains,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  be  caufed  by  acrid  and  ill-digefled  mat- 
ters. This  earth  levigated  is  the  bafis  of  Sydenham's 
white  decodtion,  which  is  coraraonly  prefcribed  in  thefe 
difeafes. 

The  fait  of  haltfhorti  is  a  great  fudorific,  and  given 
in  fevers  with  fuccefs  ;  and  hartfhorn  alfo  yields,  by 
dittillation,  a  very  penetrative  volatile  fplrit. 

HARTFORD,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
fame  name,  fignifying,  as  is  commonly  thought,  the 
*'  ford  of  harts,"  ftands  on  the  river  Lea,  2 1  miles 
from  London  ;  and  is  of  confiderable  antiquity.  Here 
the  Eaft-Saxon  kings  often  kept  their  court ;  and  here, 
in  673,  was  held  a  fynod.  King  Alfred  built  a  caftle 
here,  by  which  the  Danifh  veffels  were  deftroyed,  that 
came  up  from  the  Thames  by  its  river  as  far  as  Ware, 
where  the  Danes  had  erefted  a  fort,  from  which  they 
made  frequent  fallies  to  plunder  and  deftroy  the  coun- 
try. The  prefent  caftle  confifts  of  a  gate-houfe,  or 
lodge  of  brick,  and  a  range  of  brick  buildings,  which 
feem  of  the  time  of  James  or  Charles  I.  and  alfo  of  a 
very  ancient  wall  of  ruble  ftone,  with  angular  towers,, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  ftanding  ever  fince  its  firft  foun- 
dation. The  manor  of  this  town  was  all  along  the 
king's,  of  whom  both  the  town  and  caftle  were  for- 
merly held  in  capite.  The  barons  took*  the  latter  from 
king  John,  but  Henry  HI.  recovered  it.  Edward  III. 
gave  the  town  a  charter  for  markets  on  Thurfday  and 
Saturday,  and  in  his  grant  of  it  to  John  of  Gaunt 
It  is  called  The  Honour  of  Hartford.  It  fent  members 
to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  but  after  the 
7th  of  Henry  V.  on  the  petition  of  the  bailiff  and  bur- 
geffes  to  be  exempted  by  reafon  of  their  poverty,  that 
privilege  was  difcontlnued  till  the  2 2d  of  James  I. 
Henry  VI.  who  kept  his  Eafter  here  in  1429,  ordained 
by  his  charter,  confirming  their  market,  that  no  other 
fhould  be  kept  on  the  fame  days,  within  feven  miles, 
on  pain  of  having  the  goods  feized  by  the  bailiffs  of 
Hartford.  JThls  manor  being  then  part  of  queen  Mar- 
garet's jointure,  the  courts  were  held  in  her  name,  and 
fhe  appointed  a  horfe  fair  to  be  kept  in  what  part  of 
the  town  the  bailiff  and  conftables  thought  fit.  The 
ftandard  of  weights  and  meafures  was  fixed  here  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.;  and  Mary  I.  made  this  a  corpora* 
tion  by  the  name  of  bailiffs  and  burgeffes,  of  whom  the 
latter  were  16  by  her  charter.  In  the  25th  ani 
35th  of  Elizabeth,  Michaelmas- term  was  kept  here, 
by  reafon  of  the  plague  at  both  times  in  London ;  and 
that  queen,  who  fometimes  refided  in  its  caftle,  and 
declared  the  borough  as  parcel  of  her  duchy  of  Lan- 
cafter,  granted  it  a  new  charter,  by  the  ftyle  of  a  bai- 
lifi",  1 1  capital  burgeffes,  and  1 6  affiftants,  with  a  mar- 
ket on  Saturday.  James  T.  granted  it  a  new  charter, 
with  the  ftyle  of  mayor,  burgeffes,  and  commonalty^ 
to  have  10  capital  burgeffes  and  16  alfiftants,  the 
mayor  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  former  by  both  of  them  J 
and  a  fair  was  then  appointed  here  on  May  1 2.  Here 
was  once  a  mona£kery>  founded  by  a  nephew  of  WiU 
S  f  2  Ham 
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Hartford- Ham  the  Conqueror;  and  here  were  formerly  five 
^''■'^>  churches  which  are  now  reduced  to  two.  In  St  An- 
^llartland.  j^^^jg  there  is  a  feat  not  only  for  the  mayor  and  al- 
"  '  dermen,  but  another  for  the  governors  of  Chrift-church 
hofpital  in  London,  who  have  eredled  a  houfe  in  this 
town  on  account  of  its  healthy  air  and  dry  fituation, 
to  receive  fuch  children  as  wanted  either  health  or 
room  in  that  hafpital  ;  and  they  have  built  a  gallery 
in  the  church,  wherein  200  of  their  children  may  be 
accommodated.  The  town  is  now  governed  by  a 
mayor,  high-fteward,  who  is  generally  a  nobleman,  a 
recorder,  9  aldermen,  a  town-clerk,  chamberlain,  10 
capital  burgelTes,  and  16  afiiftants,  and  has  2  ferjeants 
at  mace.  The  chief  commodities  of  its  market  are 
wheat,  malt,  and  wool ;  and  it  is  faid  to  fend  5000 
quarters  of  malt  to  London  weekly  by  the  river  Lea. 
Befides  the  abovementioned,  here  are  two  fairs  on 
July  5  and  November  8,  and  two  others  for  cattle,  viz. 
the  Saturday  fortnight  before  Eafter,  and  its  Midfum- 
mer  fair  is  chiefly  for  horfes.  Here  is  a  handfome 
free  grammar-fchool,  befides  3  charity-fchools;  but  the 
fplendor  of  the  place  is  much  diminifhed  fince  the 
north  road  from  London  was  turned  through  Ware. 
The  county  gaol,  however,  is  ftill  kept  in  the  town, 
and  the  gaol-delivery  in  the  caftle.  It  gives  the  title  of 
earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Seymour-Conway. 

HARTFORDSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  de- 
riving  its  name  from  Hartford  the  capital ;  and  that 
from  the  harts  with  which  it  anciently  abounded,  be- 
ing then  over-run  with  woods.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
ealt  by  Effex,  on  the  weft  by  Bedfordfhire  and  Buc- 
kinghamfhire,  on  the  fouth  by  Middlefex,  and  on  the 
north  by  Cambridgefhire.  This  county  is  much  in- 
dented by  thofe  that  furround  it :  the  longeft  part  is 
about  35  miles,  and  the  broadeft  about  27  ;  and 
the  circumference  is  190,  containing  about  451,000 
acres.  It  is  divided  into  eight  hundreds,  which  con- 
tain 19  market  towns,  54  vicarages,  120  parifhes,  and 
Bear  950  villages,  with  about  16,500  houfes,  and 
90,000  inhabitants ;  and  fends  fix  members  to  parlia- 
ment, two  knights  for  the  fhire,  with  two  burgelTes 
for  St  Alban's,  and  as  many  for  Hartford.  Before  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  one  fherilF  ferved  both  for 
this  fhire  and  EfTex  ;  but  in  the  ninth  year  of  her 
reign,  it  had  one  allotted  for  itfelf.  With  regard  to 
ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion,  it  belongs  partly  to  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Lincoln,  and  partly  to  that  of  London. 
Though  the  foil  in  general,  efpecially  in  the  Chil- 
tern  and  fouthern  parts,  is  but  very  indifferent,  and 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  counties  ; 
yet  the  air  is  fo  much  fuperior,  that  lands  in  this  fhire' 
generally  fell  at  three  or  four  years  purchafe  more  than 
in  many  others  on  that  account.  But  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  the  foil  of  Hartfordfhire  has  been  much 
improved  of  late,  by  draining,  fowing  grafs?  feeds,  and 
other  methods.  There  are  few  or  no  manufadlures  in- 
the  county  ;  but  its  markets  are  much  frequented,  in 
eonfequence  of  its  being  near  London,  for  malt  and 
all  forts  of  grain,  which,  with  the  many  thorough^ 
fares  through  it,  make  ample  amends. 

HARTLAND,  a  town  in  Devonfhire,  near  the 
Bfiftol  channel,  with  a  market  on  Saturdays,  much 
frequented  by  the  people  of  Cornwall,  who  come  hi- 
ther itt  boats.    It  gives  its  name  to  a  point,  called 
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Hartland  Point ^  at  the  entrance  of  Briflbl  channel.  HartldpooK 
W.  Long.  4,  45.  N.  Lat.  51.9.  Il; 

HARTLEPOOL,  a  fea  port  town  in  the  county  Hartogfe^ 
of  Durham.  It  is  commodioufly  feated  on  a  propion- 
tory^  and  is  almofl  encompaffed  by  the  fea.  It  is  aa. 
ancient  corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  alder- 
men, with  other  fubordinate  oflicers.  It  is  at  prefent 
a.  pretty  large  but  poor  place.  It  depends  chiefly  on; 
the  fifhing  trade  ;  and  its  harbour  is  much  frequented.- 
by  colhers  pafling  to  and  from.Newcaftle«  W.  Long,. 
0.55.  N.  54.  40. 

HARTLEY",  a  town  of  Northumberland^  on  thci 
coafl,  fituated  northweft  of  Tynemouth,  where  Lord. 
Delaval  has  conftrufted  a  pretty  haven,  whence  coals 
are  fhipped  for  London.  Here  are  large  fait  works 
and  copperas  works,  and  Hkewife  conliderable  glafs: 
works;  and  there  is  here  a  canal  cut  through  a  folid  rocic 
to  the  harbour,  52  feet  deep,  30  broad,  and  900  long.- 
Thefe  woris  are  the  fole  property  of  Lord  Delaval,  and. 
yield  a  revenue  ef  above  20,000 1.  per  annum. 

Hartley  (David),  M.  A.  born  at  IUngworth». 
where  his  father  was  curate,  received  his  academi- 
cal education  at  Jefus  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  a  fellow.    He  firft  began  to  praftife  phyfic  at 
Newark,  in  Nottinghamfhire ;  from  whence  he  remo-. 
ved  to  St  Edmund's  Bury,  in  Suffolk.    After  this, 
he  fettled  for  fome  time  in  London  ;  and  laflly  went 
to  live  at  Bath,  where  he  died  in  1757,  aged  53, 
leaving  two  fons  and  a  daughter.    He  publifhed  A 
view  of  the  prefent  evidence  for  and  againft  Mrs  Ste- 
phens's *  medicines  as  a  folvent  for  the  ftone,  contain-  *  See  Sie- 
ing  155  cafes,  with  fome  experiments  and  obferva-/''^^'>j*j  M*r- 
tions  ;"  London,  1739.    He  is  faid  to  have  alfo  writ-^'""'*' 
ten  againft  Dr  Warren,  of  St  Edmund's  Bury,  in  de- 
fence of  inoculation  ;  and  fome  letters  of  his  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions.    The  doc- 
tor was  certainly  a  maa  of  learning, .  and  reputed  a 
good  phyfician  ;  but  too  fond  of  noftrums.     But  his . 
moft  conliderable  literary  produdlion  is  a  work  intitled,  . 
"  Obfervations  on  man,  his  frame,  his  duty,  and  hia  • 
expedlations,  in  two  parts ;"  London,  1749,  2  vols. 
8vo.    The  firft  part  contains  obfervations  on  the  frame 
of  the  human  body  and  mind,  and  on  their  mutual 
connexions  and  influences.    The  fecond  part  contains  i 
obfervations  on  the  duty  and  expedlations  of  man-^ 
kind. 

HARTMAN  (John  Adolphus),  a  learned  divlno- 
and  hiftorian,  was  born  at  Munfter  in  1 68o-  After 
being  a  Jefuit  for  feveral  years,  he  became  a  Calvinift;:, 
at  Caffel,  in  17 15;  and  foon  after  was  made  profeffor  • 
of  philofophy  and  poetry,  and  in  1722  profeffor  of 
hiftory  and  eloquence,  at  Marpurg,  where  he  died  in : 
1744.    The  moft  efteemed  of  hia  works  are,  i.  The  ■ 
ftate  of  the  fciences  at  Heffe,  in  German.    2.  Hi/lo- 
ria  HaJJiacdy  3  vols.     3.  Pracepta  eloquentia  rationU'. 
lis,  &c. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  vfh\i  George  Hart- 
man,  a  German  mathematician,  who,  in  1540,  wrote 
a  book  on  perfpedtivc  ;  nor  vrhh.  Wolfgang  Hartman^ .  \ 
who,  in  1596,  compofed  the  Annals  oi' A  ugfburg. 

HARTOGIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  pen2 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants; 
and  In  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  48th  or- 
der, ^ggrsgata^    The  male  calyx  is  pentaphylliaus,  the 
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H3r«fp5«s  petals  five  ;  the  female  calyx  tnphyllous,  with  five  pe- 
ll     tals,  and  five  barren  and  five  caftrated  ftamina.    1  here 
Harvey,  are  three  capfules ;  and  the  feeds  are  arillated,  or  in- 
*7    »       clofed  in  a  deciduous  cafe. 

HARUSPICES,  pretenders  to  divination  by  cer- 
tain figns  or  omens  among  the  Romans. — The  Ro- 
man harufpices  were  at  firlt  all  taken  from  Hetruria, 
where  their  art  had  moft  credit.  Afterwards  young 
Romans  were  fent  iato  Hetruria,  in  order  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  fcience.  It  confifted  in  foretelling  future 
events  by  attending  to  various  circumftances  of  the  vic- 
tims. Firit,  It  was  an  ill  omen  when  the  viftim  would 
not  come  to  the  altar  without  dragging,  when  it  broke 
its  rope,  fled  away,  avoided  the  llroke,  ftruggled 
much  after  it,  made  a  great  bellowing,  was  long  a- 
dying,  or  bled  but  little.  Secondly,  Pfefages  were 
drawn  from  infpeding  the  noble  parts  of  the  vidim 
when  opened  ;  as  the  heart,  lungs,  fpleen,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  liver.  If  all  thefe  were  found,  if  the  top 
of  the  liver  was  large  and  well-made,  and  if  its  fibres 
were  ftrong,  it  prefaged  well  for  the  affair  in  queftion. 
Thirdly,  Knowledge  was  alfo  drawn  by  the  harufpi- 
ces from  the  manner  in  which  the  fire  confumed  the 
vidim.  If  the  flame  brightened  immediately,  was  pure 
and  clear,  rofe  up  in  a  pyramid  without  noife,  and  did 
not  go  out  till  the  viftim  was  confumed,  thefe  were 
happy  figns.  Fourthly,  The  fmoke  alfo  was  confidered, 
whether  it  whirled  about  in  curls,  or  fpread  itfelf  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  or  gave  a  fmell  different  from  the 
common  one  of  broiled  meat.  Fifthly,  It  was  a  lucky 
omen  if  the  incenfe  they  burned  melted  all  at  once,  and 
gave  a  moft  ae;reeable  fmell. 

HARUSPICY.  See  Haru spices  and  Divina- 
tion, r  c<  J 

HARVEST,  probably  derived  from  a  baxon  word 
fignifying  herb  feafi,  is  that  feafon  of  the  year  when 
the  corn  is  ripe  and  fit  to  be  reaped  and  gathered  into 

^^'^NARrf.sT-FIy,  in  zoology,  a  large  four-winged  fly 
of  the  cicada  kind,  very  common  in  Italy,  and  erro- 
neoufly  fuppofed  to  be  a  grafshopper.  See  Cicada. 

ffAi^fST-Home,  denotes  the  feaft  often  obferved  at 
the  clofe  of  harvell,  and  alfo  the  fong  ufed  on  that  oc 
cafion.    See  Decembek.  ,       -r^    vn.  i 

HARVEY  (Dr  William),  an  eminent  Enghih  phy- 
ficianin  the  17th  century,  was  incorporated  Dodor 
of  phyfic  in  Cambridge,  afterwards  admitted  into  the 
college  of  phyficians  in  Loivdon,  and  was  appointed 
ledurer  of  anatomy  and  chirurgery  in  that  college. 
In  thefe  ledures  he  opened  his  difcovery  relating  to 
the  circulation  of  the.  blood  ;  which,  after  a  variety  of 
experiments,  he  communicated  to  the  werld  in  his  iix- 
erdtatio  anatomka  de  motu  cordis  et  fangums.  He  was 
phyfician  to  king  James  I.  and  to  king  Charles  I.  and 
adhered  to  the  royal  caufe.  His  works  have  eternized 
his  memory.  In  1 65  i ,  he  pubhfhed  his  Exercitationes 
de  generailone  anmalium,  a  very  curious  work  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  more  fo  had  not  his  papers  been  de- 
ftroyed  during  the  civil  wars.  In  .  654,  he  was  cho- 
fenprefident  of  the  college  of  phyficians  m  his  abfence: 
but  his  age  and  weaknefs  were  fo  great,,  that  he  could 
not  difcharge  the  duty  of  that  oSice  ;  and  therefore 
defired  them  to  choofc  Dr  Pringle.  As  he  had  no 
children,  he  fettled  his  paternal  eflate  upon  the  col- 
^ge.   He.  bad  three  year»  before  built  a  wmbi.oatioa^ 


room,  a  library,  and  a  mufeum  ;  and  in  1656  he  ^^''^?'^» 
brought  the  deeds  of  his  eftate,  and  prefented  them  to,"'^'^"'  \ 
the  college.    He  was  then  prefent  at  the  firft  feaft,  ' 
inftituted  by  himfelf,  to  be  continued  annually,  to- 
gether with  a  commemoration  fpecch  in  Latin,  to  be 
fpoken  on  the  18th  of  Odober,  in  honour  of  the  be- 
nefaftors  to  the  college  ;  he  having  appointed  a  hand- 
fome  ftipend  for  the  orator,  and  alfo  for  the  keeper  of 
the  hbrary  and  mufeum,  which  are  ftill  called  by  his  - 
name.    He  died  in  1657. 

This  great  phyfician  had  the  happinefs,  in  his  life- 
time, to  find  the  clamours  of  ignorance,  envy,  and 
prejudice,  againft  his  doftrine,  totally  filenced,  and  to- 
fee  it  univerfally  eftablifhed.     It  has,  by  length  of 
time,  been  more  and  more  confirmed,  and  every  man^ 
now  fees  and  knows  it  ^rom  his  own  experience.  ^  It 
appears  to  be  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  medicine  5 
as  it  is  perhaps  impofTible  to  define  health  and  ficknefs 
in  fewer  words,  than  that  the  one  is  a  free,  and  the 
other  an  obftrufted,  circulation. — Dr  Harvey  was  not 
only  an  excellent  phyfician,  but  an  excellent  man;  his 
modefty,  candour,  and  piety,  were  equal  to  his  know- 
ledge  ;  the  farther  he  penetrated  into  the  wonders  of- 
nature,  the  more  he  was  incUned  to  venerate  the  Author- 
of  it. 

HARWICH,  a  town  of  EfTex,  in  England,  72 
miles  from  London.  It  is  not  large  ;  but  is  well  built 
and  populous,  has  a  good  maritime  trade,  is  almoft' 
encompaffed  by  the  fea,  and  has  ftrong  works.  It  is 
walled  in  ;  and  the  ftreets  are  paved  for  the  moft  part 
with  clay,  which  tumbling  down  from  the  cliffj  where  is- 
a  petrefying  water  between  the  town  and  Beacon- Hill ,v 
foon  grows  as  hard  as  ftone ;  and  the  inhabitants  boaft 
the  wall  is  as  ftrong  and  the  ftreets  are  as  clean  as  thofe 
that  are  of  real  ftone.  The  harbour  or  bay  is  very 
large,  fafe,  and  deep  ;  and  is  commanded  by  a  ftrong, 
fort  on  the  Suff'olk  fide,  though  not  in  that  county. 
Here  is  a  dock  belonging  to  the  government,  with  ait 
conveniences  for  building,  cleaning,  and  refitting  men 
of  war.  A  little  way  from  the  town,  on  a  high  hill- 
called  Beacon-hill,  is  a  very  fine  light-houfe,  which  is 
feen  at  a  great  diftance,  and  is  very  ufefiil  on  this 
dangerous  coaft.  At  this  place  the  packet  boats  which 
pafs  between  England  and  Holland  are  ftationed,  and 
the  town  is  much  benefited  by  the  pafTengers.  The 
bay  is  fo  fpacious,  by  the  influx  of  the  Stour  from  Ma- 
ningtree,  and  the  Orwell  from  Ipfwich,  and  fuch  ufe 
was  made  of  it  in  the  Dutch  war,  that  100  fail  of 
men  of  war  have  been  feen  there  at  one  time,  with 
their  tenders,  befides  300  or  400  fail  of  colliers  ;  for  it 
is  a  perfcA  harbour  to  within  two  miles  of  Ipfwich, 
and  able  to  receive  fliips  of  100  guns  all  the  way.  The 
inns  here  are  very  good;  but  the  accommodations  dear, 
by  reafon  of  the  great  concourfe  of  pafTengers  to  and 
from  Holland,  which  was  the  motive  of  fitting  up  floops 
to  go  thither  direftly  from  the  Thames,  when  the 
ftage -coaches  that  ufed  to  ply  two  or  three  times  a 
week  between  this  place  and  London  were  laid  down. 
This  place  was  firft  made  a  free  borough,  and  had  a 
grant  of  its  market  on  Tuefdays  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward  II.  Its  government  was  fettled  by  charter  of 
king  James  I.  in  a  mayor,  chofen  yearly,  November  30, 
out  of  eight  aldermen,  who  with  24  capital  burgefles, 
the  eleaors,  and  the  recorder,  make  the  corporation; 
3s  this  charier  it  -had  alfo  a  power  to  deft  two  bur- 
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gcffes  to  parliament,  tlie  grant  of  its  Friday  market, 
and  its  two  fairs  on  May-day  and  Odlobcr  i  8.  which 
are  each  for  three  days.  The  town  has  alfo  an  ad- 
miralty jurifdiftion  within  its  liberties,  and  the  return 
of  all  writs,  fines,  &c.  Though  the  entrance  into  the 
fea  here  is  between  two  and  three  miles  wide  at  higli- 
"water,  yet  the  channel  where  the  fliips  muft  keep  to 
come  to  the  harbour,  which  Is  on  the  Suffolk  fide,  is 
deep  and  narrow  ;  fo  that  all  fhips  that  come  In  or  go 
out  are  commanded  by  the  guns  of  Landguard-Fort 
on  that  fide.  This  town  was  fortified  heretofore  on 
the  land  fide,  but  In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  the 
fortifications  were  demollflied.  It  has  fince  been  or- 
dered to  be  refortified. — The  church  here,  ever  fince 
the  reformation,  has  been  a  chapel  to  the  mother-church 
at  Dover- Court. 
_  HARWOOD,  a  fraallbut  pretty  town  in  the  north 
riding  of  Yorkfhire,  with  a  coftly  ftone-bridge  of  T  i 
arches  over  the  Wherfe,  which  runs  In  a  bed  of  ftone, 
and  Is  as  clear  as  rock-water.  Near  It  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  caftle,  built  foon  after  the  conqueft  ;  and 
which  remained  a  neat  ftrong  building  in  Cambden's 
time,  ^  It  had  a  variety  of  mafters ;  one  of  whom.  In 
the  reign  of  king  John,  obtained  a  grant  for  a  market 
«nd  fair  here.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  was  va- 
lued at  400  marks  a-year.  This  caftle  was  ruined  in 
the  civil  wars.  It  has  eight  or  "nine  dependent  conj,la- 
bularles,  wherein  are  many  antiquities.  The  remains 
of  the  caftle,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  keep,  Is  in 
a  condition  to  exift  long.  The  caftle  itfelf  covered  near 
an  acre  of  ground.  Near  It  Is  now  Harwood-Houfe, 
one  of  the  lirft  houfcs  In  the  county  for  elegance  and  fu- 
periorembelHfhments;  built  on  part  of  the  fite  of  Gaw- 
thorp-Hall,  now  no  more.  In  the  church  are  fome  an- 
cient monuments,  particularly  that  of  lord  chief-juftice 
Gafcolgne,  who  committed  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
prifon  for  ftriking  him  on  the  bench. 

HASLEMERE,  a  town  of  Surry,  in  England, 
feated  on  the  edge  of  the  county  next  Hampfhire,  43 
miles  from  London,  is  an  ancient  place,  and  was  once 
deftroyed  by  the  Danes.  It  is  a  borough  by  prefcrlp- 
tion,  and  has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever  fince  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  who  are  chofen  by  a  bailiff"  and 
burgage -teeners.  It  is  faid  to  have  had  feven  parifh- 
churches  formerly,  though  but  one  church  now,  which 
is  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Chldingfold ;  and  that  It  ftood 
heretofore  upon  a  hill  more  to  the  fouth  than  the  pre- 
fent  town. 
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monly  ufed  ui  burgage  tenements  for  entering  and' in- 
fefting  an  heir,  by  delivering  into  his  hands  the  hafp 
and  ftaple  of  the  door. 

HASTA,  or  Hasta  PurOf  among  medallfts,  figni- 
fies  a  kind  of  fpear  or  javelin,  not  ftiod  or  headed  with 
iron  J  or  rather  an  ancient  fceptre,  fomcwhat  longer 
than  ordinary,  occafionally  given  to  all  the  gods. 

The  hafta  Is  fuppofcd  a  fymbol  of  the  goodnefs  of 
the  gods,  and  of  the  condudt  of  providence,  which  is 
equally  mild  and  forcible. 

Hasta,  in  fome  countries,  Is  a  meafure  or  quantity 
of  ground  amounting  to  thirty  paces  :  thus  called,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Du-Cange,  from  the  hafta  or  rod  where- 
with it  was  meafured. 

HASTATED  Leaf.  See  Botany,  p.  442. 
HASTING-PEAR,  a  name  given  by  the  gardeners 
to  a  fpecies  of  pear,  called  alfo  by  fome  the  green  chiJJ'd 
pear.  This  is  a  moderately  large  pear,  and  Is  longifh 
towards  the  pedicle;  its  Ikin  is  thin,  and  of  a  whltifti 
green  ;  the  pulp  Is  melting,  and  of  a  fugary  flavour. 
It  ripens  in  July. 

HASTINGS,  a  town  of  Suffex  In  England,  64 
miles  from  London.  It  is  the  chief  of  the  cinque- 
ports  ;  and  was  formerly  obliged  to  find  21  ftiips,  with- 
in 40  days  after  the  king's  fummons,  weH  furnlffied 
and  armed  for  fervlce,  and  to  maintain  the  crews  a 
fortnight  at  its  own  charge.  This  town  Is  fuppofed  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  Haftings,  the  famous  Danifh 
pirate,  who  ufed  to  build  fortreffes  where  he  went  a- 
fliore  for  his  prey,  to  cover  his  rnen,  and  fecure  his  re- 
treat. In  king  Athelftan's  reign  here  ^as  a  mint.. 
This  town  had  charters  from  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
William  I.  and  II.  Henry  II.  Richard  I.  Hen- 
ry III.  Edward  I.  and  Charles  II.  exempting  it  from 
toll,  and  Impowering  It  to  hold  courts  of  judicature 
on  life  and  death.  It  is  Incorporated  by  the  ftyle  of 
mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty.  It  has  handfome 
houfes,  and  cuftomhoufe  officers  ;  but  frequent  ftorms; 
have  rendered  It  an  indifferent  harbour,  though  a  vafl; 
fum  of  money  has  been  laid  out  at  times  to  make  it  a, 
good  one.  It  has  fent  members  to  parliament  evef, 
fince  Edward  III.  London  Is  fupplied  from  henee 
with  abundance  of  fifh  that  are  taken  on  the  coaft., 
The  town  lies  between  two  high  cHffs  towards  the  fca» 
and  as  high  a  hill  on  the  land  fide,  having  two  ftreets, 
and  In  each  a  parlfti- church,  divided  by  a  Itream  of  frefti 
water  called  the  Bourne.  About  the  year  1377,  this 
town  was  burnt  by  the  French ;  and  after  it  was  rebuilt. 
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ni^i5C»JLi.i^Ulb  1  A,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  it  was  divided  into  the  two  parifhes.  Here  are  two  cha- 

dlgynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  rity  fchools,  erefted  for  the  teaching  of  200  or  300  chll- 

plants  ;  and  m  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  dren.  There  was  a  caftle  on  the  hiU,  which  overlooked 

^cth  order.  Umhellatte.    The  frmVa  ^rc  nnlfo  fr«r.^*V..  *\^^  4-^....^  u.,..  :*  :„  :  :  0^1  1 


45th  order,  UmhellaU.  The  fruits  are  quite  fmooth; 
the  feeds  of  the  radius  oval,  plane,  marginated,  and 
convex  in  the  middle  ;  thofe  In  the  dlflc  hemlfpherical 
and  urceolated  or  bladdcr-fhaped. 

HASSELT,  a  handfome  town  of  the  United  Pro- 
Tirttes,  in  Overyffel,  feated  on  the  river  Wecht,  in  E. 
Long.  6. 5.  N.  Lat.  23.  46. 


the  town,  but  it  Is  now  in  ruins.  The  markets  here  aro 
on  Wedncfdays  and  Saturdays  :  the  fairs  are  on  Tuefr 
day  and  Wednefday  in  Whitfun-week,  and  July  26, 
Oftober  23,  and  24.  Here  was  formerly  a  priory*; 
Haftings  was  a  barony  in  the  Huntington  family^ 
now  in  the  Rawdon  family. 

This  town  is  remarkable  for  a  battle  fought  in  itfr 


Hasselt,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  neighbourhood,  between  Harold  king  of  England  and 
Weftphaha,  and  in  the  territory  of  Liege,  fituated  on   William  duke  of  Normandy,  on  the  1  cth  of  Oaober 


the  river  Demer,  In  E.  Long.  4.  49.  N.  Lat.  50.  55 
HASSIDEANS,  or  Assideans.     Sec  Assi- 

DEANS. 

HASSOCK,  a  bafs  made  of  ruflics,  to  kneel  or  reft 
the  feet  upon  in  churches. 

HASP  and  Staple,  in  Scots  law,  the  fymbol  com- 


1066,  In  which  the  former  was  defeated  and  killed;  and 
by  his  death  William,  furnamed  the  Conqueror^  became 
king  of  England;  (Sec  England,  n°  86.) — The  night 
before  the  battle,  the  afpeft  of  things  was  very  diffe-! 
rent  in  the  two  camps.  The  Englilh  fpent  the  timj; 
in  riot,  jollity,  and  diforder  j  the  Normans  in  prayer 
3  aad 
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Haftings  and  Other  duties  of  religion.  The  next^  day  both  ar- 
i»—  V  '  ■'  mies  prepared  for  battle.  The  duke  divided  his  army 
into  three  lines  :  the  firft,  headed  by  Montgomery, 
confifted  of  archers  and  light-armed  infantry:  the  fe- 
cond,  commanded  by  Martel,  was  compofed  of  his 
braveft  battalions,  heavy-armed,  and  ranged  in  clofe 
order  :  bis  cavalry,  at  whofe  head  he  placed  himfelf, 
formed  the  third  line  ;  and  wcrt  fo  difpofed,  that  they 
flretched  beyond  the  infantry,  and  flanked  each  wing 
of  the  army.  He  ordered  the  fignal  of  battle  to  found  ; 
and  the  whole  array,  moving  at  once,  and  finging  the 
hymn  or  fong  of  Roland  the  famous  peer  of  Charle- 
magne, advanced,  in  order  and  with  alacrity,  towards 
the  enemy. 

Harold  had  feized  the  advantage  of  a  rifing  ground, 
and  having  befides  drawn  fome  trenches  to  fecure  his 
flanks,  he  refolved  to  (land  upoa  the  defenfive,  and  to 
avoid  all  adion  with  the  cavalry,  in  which  he  was 
infenor.  The  Kentifh  men  were  placed  in  the  van, 
a  poll  which  they  had  always  claimed  as  their  due ; 
the  Londoners  guarded  the  ftandard  ;  and  the  king 
himfdf,  accompanied  by  his  two  valiant  brothers, 
Gurth  and  Leofwin,  difmounting  from  horfeback, 
placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  and  cxpref- 
fed  his  refolution  to  conquer  or  to  peri(h  in  the  adion. 
The  firft  attack  of  the  Normans  was  defperate,  but 
was  received  with  equal  valour  by  the  Englifh  :  and 
after  a  furious  combat,  which  remained  long  undeci- 
ded, the  former,  overcome  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
ground,  and  hard  prelTed  by  the  enemy,  began  firft 
to  relax  their  vigour ;  then  to  give  ground  ;  and  con- 
fufion  was  fpreading  among  the  ranks,  when  William, 
who  found  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  deftruftion,  haften- 
ed,  with  a  feleft  band,  to  the  relief  of  his  difraayed 
forces.  His  prefence  reftored  the  aftion  ;  the  Eng- 
iifh  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  lofs ;  and  the  duke, 
ordering  his  fecond  line  to  advance,  renewed  the  at- 
tack with  frefh  forces  and  with  redoubled  courage. 
Finding  that  the  enemy,  aided  by  the  advantage  of 
ground,  and  animated  by  the  example  of  their  prince, 
ftill  made  a  vigorous  refiftance,  he  tried  a  ftratagcm, 
which  was  very  delicate  in  its  management,  but  which 
feemed  advifable  in  his  defperate  fituation,  when,  if 
he  gained  not  a  decifive  victory,  he  was  totally  un- 
done :  he  commanded  his  troops  to  make  a  hafty  re- 
treat, and  to  allure  the  enemy  from  their  ground  by 
the  appearance  of  flight.  The  artifice  fucceeded  a- 
gainft  thefe  unexperienced  troops;  who,  heated  by 
the  aAion,  and  fanguine  in  their  hopes,  precipitantly 
followed  the  Normans  into  the  plain.  William  gave 
orders,  that  at  once  the  infantry  fliould  face  about 
upon  their  purfutrs,  and  the  cavalry  make  an  aflault 
upon  their  wings,  and  both  of  them  purfue  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  furprize  and  terror  of  the  enemy 
muft  give  them  in  that  critical  and  decifive  moment. 
The  Englifli  were  repulfed  with  great  flaughter,  and 
driven  back  to  the  hill ;  where  being  rallied  again  by 
the  bravery  of  Harold,  they  were  able,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  lofs,  to  maintain  the  poft  and  continue  the 
CLombat.  The  duke  tried  the  fame  ftratagem  a  fecond 
time  with  the  fame  fuccefs ;  but  even  after  this  double 
advantage,  he  ftill  found  a  great  body  of  the  EngUfli, 
who,  maintaining  themfelves  in  firm  array,  feemed  de- 
termined to  difpute  the  viftory  to  the  laft  extremity. 
He  ordered  his  heavy-armed  infantry  to  make  the  af- 
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fault  upon  them  ;  while  his  archers,  placed  behind,  H-irdrgj 
ftiould  gall  the  enemy,  who  were  expofed  by  the  fitu- 
ation of  the  ground,  and  who  were  intent  in  defend-  ^ 
ing  themfelves  againft  the  fwqrds  and  fpears  of  the  af- 
failants.   By  this  difpofition  he  at  laft  prevailed.  Ha- 
rold was  flain  by  an  arrow,  while  he  was  combating 
with  great  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  men.    His  two 
brothers  fh are d  the  fame  fate  ;  and  the  Enghfh,  dif- 
couraged  by  the  fall  of  thefe  princes,  gave  ground  on 
all  fides,  and  were  purfued  with  great  {laughter  by  the 
viftorious  Normans.    A  few  troops,  however,  of  the 
vanquiflied  dared  ftill  to  turn  upon  their  purfuers;  and 
taking  them  in  deep  and  miry  ground,  obtained  fome- 
revenge  for  the  flaughter  and  diflionour  of  the  day. 
But  the  appearance  of  the  duke  obliged  them  to  feek 
their  fafety  by  flight,  and  darknefs  faved  them  from, 
any  farther  purfuit  by  the  enemy. 

Thus  was  gained  by  William  duke  of  Normandy, 
the  great  and  decifive  viftory  of  Haftings,  after  a 
battle  which  was  fought  from  morning  till  funfct,  and 
which  feemed  worthy,  by  the  heroic  feats  of  valouc 
difplayed  by  both  armies,  and  by  both  commander?, 
to  decide  the  fate  of  a  mighty  kingdom.  William 
had  three  horfes  killed  under  him  ;  and  there  ftU  Bear 
fifteen  thoufand  men  on  the  fide  of  the  Normans.  The 
lofs  was  ftill  more  confiderable  on  that  of  the  vanquifh- 
ed ;  befides  the  death  of  the  king  and  his  two  bro- 
thers. The  dead  body  of  Harold  was  brought  to^ 
WilHam,  who  reftored  it  without  ranfom  to  his  mo- 
ther. 

HASTIVE,  a  French  term,  fometimes  ufed  in 
Englifli  for  early,  forward,  or  fomething  that  come*, 
before  the  ordinary  time  or  feafon.  The  haftive  fruits 
are  ft;rawberries  and  cherries.  We  have  haftive  peas,, 
^cc. 

HAT,  a  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by  the  men 
throughout  the  weftern  part  of  Europe.  Hats  are  laid 
to  have  been  firft  feen  about  the  year  1400,  at  which 
time  they  became  of  ufe  for  country  wear,  riding,  &c. 
F.  Daniel  relates,  that  when  Charles  II.  made  his  pub- 
He  entry  into  Rouen,  in  1449,  he  had  on  a  hat  lined 
with  red  velvet,  and  furmounted  with  a  plume  or  tuft 
of  feathers  :  he  adds,  that  it  is  from  this  entry.  Or  at 
leaft  under  this  reign^  that  the  ufe  of  hats  and  caps  is 
to  be  dated,  which  henceforward  began  to  take  place 
of  the  chaperoons  and  hoods  that  had  been  worn  be- 
fore. In  the  procefs  of  time,  from  the  laity,  the  cler- 
gy alfo  took  this  part  of  the  habit ;  but  it  was  looked 
on  as  a  great  abufe,  and  feveral  regulations  were  pub- 
liflied,  forbidding  any  prieft  or  religious  perfon  to  ap- 
pear abroad  in  a  hat  without  eoroneis,  and  enjoining 
them  to  keep  to  the  ufe  of  chaperoons,  made  of  black 
cloth,  with  decent  coronets  ;  if  they  were  poor,  they 
were  at  leaft  to  have  coronets  faftcned  to  their  hats, 
and  this  upon  penalty  of  fufpenfion  and  excommunica- 
tion. Indeed  the  ufe  of  hats  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a., 
longer  ftanding  among  the  ecclefiaftics  of  Brittany,  by- 
two  hundred  years,  and  efpecially  among  the  canons; 
but  thefe  were  no  other  than  a  kind  of  caps,  and  from 
hence  arofe  the  fquare  caps  worn  in  colleges,  &c.  Lo- 
bineau  obferves,  that  a  bifhop  of  Dol,  in  the  1 2th  cen- 
tury, zealous  for  good  order,  allowed  the  canons  alone 
to  wear  fuch  hats  ;  enjoining,  that  if  any  other  perfoa 
come  with  them  to  church,  divine  fervice  Ihould  im» 
mediately  be  fufpended.. 

Hats- 
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Hatj.  Hats  malse  a  very  confiderable  article  In  conrmerce  s 
»  the  fineft,  and  thcfe  moft  vaUied,  are  made  of  pure  hair 
of  an  amphibious  animal,  called  the  caftor  or  beaver, 
frequent  in  Canada  and  other  provinces  of  North  A- 
•meiica.    See  Beaver. 

Method  of  making  Hat^.  Hats  are  made  either  of 
wool,  or  hair  of  diverfe  animals,  particularly  of  the 
<caftor,  hare,  rabbet,  camel,  &c.  The  procefs  is  much 
the  fame  in  all ;  for  which  reafon  we  fliall  content  our- 
felves  to  inftance  in  that  of  caftors. 

The  lldn  of  this  animal  is  covered  with  two  kinds 
of  hair  ;  the  one  long,  ftiff,  gloffy,  and  pretty  thin  fet; 
this  is  what  renders  the  fldn  or  fur  of  fo  much  value  : 
the  other  is  fiiort,  thick,  and  foft,  which  alone  is  ufed 
in  hats. 

To  tear  off  one  of  thefe  kinds  of  hair,  and  cut  the 
other,  the  hatters,  or  rather  the  women  employed  for 
that  purpofe,  make  ufe  of  two  knives,  a  large  one  like 
a  fhoemaker's  knife  for  the  long  hair  ;  and  a  fmaller, 
?iiot  unlike  a  vine  knife,  wherewith  they  fliave  or  fcrape 
off  the  fhorter  hair. 

When  the  hair  is  off,  they  mix  the  ftuff ;  to  one  third 
of  dry  caftor  putting  two-thirds  of  old  coat,  i.  c.  of 
hair  which  has  been  worn  fome  time  by  the  favages, 
and  card  the  whole  with  cards,  like  thofe  ufed  in  the 
■woollen  manufaftory,  only  finer  ;  this  done,  they  weigh 
vk,  and  take  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  fize  or 
t^Iiicknefs  of  the  hat  intended.  The  ftuff  is  now  laid 
en  the  hurdle,  which  is  a  fquare  table,  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  having  longitudinal  chinks  cut  through  it ; 
©n  this  hurdle,  with  an  inftrument  called  boiu,  much 
-  like  that  of  a  violin,  but  larger,  whofe  ftring  is  worked 
with  a  little  bow  ftick,  and  thus  made  to  play  on  the 
furs,  they  fly  and  mix  together,  the  duft  and  filth  at 
the  fame  time  pafling  through  the  chinks  ;  this  they 
reckon  one  of  the  moft  difficult  operations  in  the 
■whole,  on  account  of  the  juftnefs  required  in  the  hand 
to  make  the  itufF  fall  precifely  together,  and  that  it 
may  be  every  where  of  the  fame  thicknefs.  In  lieu  of 
a  bow,  fome  hatters  make  ufe  of  a  fieve  or  fearce  of 
hair,  through  which  they  pafs  the  ftuff. 

After  this  manner  they  form  gores,  or  two  ca- 
pades,  of  an  oval  form,  ending  in  an  acute  angle  at 
top ;  and  with  what  ftufi"  remains,  they  fupply  and 
ftrengthen  them  in  places  where  they  happen  to  be 
tenderer  than  ordinary  ;  though  it  is  to  be  remember- 
ed, that  they  defignedly  make  them  thicker  in  the 
brim,  near  the  crown,  than  toward  the  circumference, 
or  in  the  crown  itfelf. 

The  capades  thus  finiflied,  they  go  on  to  harden 
them  into  clofer  and  more  confiftent  flakes  by  preffing 
down  a  hardening  ilcia  or  leather  thereon  ;  this  done, 
they  are  carried  to  the  bafon,  which  is  a  fort  of  bench 
with  an  iron  plate  fitted  therein,  and  a  little  fire  under- 
neath it ;  upon  which  laying  one  of  the  hardened  ca- 
pades, fprinklcd  over  with  water,  and  a  fort  of  mould 
being  applied  thereon,  the  heat  of  the  fire,  with  the 
water  and  preffing,  imbody  the  matter  into  a  flight 
hairy  fort  of  ftuff  or  felt ;  after  which,  turning  up  the 
edges  all  round  the  mould,  they  lay  it  by,  and  thus 
proceed  to  the  other  :  this  finifhed,  the  two  next  are 
joined  together,  fo  as  to  meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top, 
j'.nd  only  form  one  conical  cap,  after  the  manner  of  a 
inanica  Hippocratis,  or  flannel  bag, 
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The  hat  thus  bafoned,  they  remove  it  to  a  large  kind  H.iw. 
of  receiver  or  trough,  refembling  a  mill-hopper,  going  *— v~" 
floping  or  narrowing  down  from  the  edge  or  rim  to 
the  bottom,  which  is  a  copper  kettle  filled  with  water 
and  grounds,  kept  hot  for  that  purpofe.  On  the  de- 
fcent  or  floping  fide,  called  xh^plank,  the  bafoned  hat, 
being  firft  dipped  in  the  kettle,  is  laid  ;  and  here  they 
proceed  to  work  it,  by  rolling  and  unrolling  it  again 
and  again,  one  part  after  another,  firft  with  the  hand, 
and  then  with  a  little  wooden  roller,  taking  care  to 
dip  it  from  time  to  time,  till  at  length  by  thus  fulling 
and  thickening  it  four  or  five  hours,  it  is  reduced  to 
the  extent  or  dimenfions  of  the  hat  intended.  To  fe- 
cure  the  hands  from  being  injured  by  this  frequent 
rolling,  &c.  they  ufually  guard  them  with  a  fort  of 
thick  gloves. 

The  hat  thus  wrought,  they  proceed  to  give  it  the 
proper  form,  which  is  done  by  laying  the  conical  cap 
on  a  wooden  block,  of  the  intended  fize  of  the  crown 
of  the  hat,  and  thus  tying  it  round  with  a  packthread, 
called  a  commander  :  after  which,  with  a  piece  of  iron, 
or  copper  bent  for  that  purpofe,  and  called  a  Jlampery 
they  gradually  beat  or  drive  down  the  commander  all 
round,  till  it  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  block,  and 
thus  is  the  crown  f^.-rmed  ;  what  remains  at  bottom  be- 
low the  ftring  being  the  brim. 

The  hat  being  now  fet  to  dry,  they  proceed  to  finge 
it,  by  holding  it  over  a  flare  of  firaw  or  the  hke  ;  then 
it  is  pounced,  or  rubbed  over  with  pumice,  to  take  off 
the  coarfer  knap ;  then  rubbed  over  afrefh  with  feal- 
fliin  to  lay  the  knap  a  little  finer  ;  and  laftly,  carded 
with  a  fine  card  to  raife  the  fine  cotton,  with  which 
the  hat  is  afterwards  to  appear. 

Things  thus  far  advanced,  the  hat  is  thus  fent,  up- 
on its  block,  and  tied  about  with  a  packthread  as  be- 
fore, to  be  dyed.  The  dye  being  completed,  the  hat 
is  returned  to  the  hatter,  who  proceeds  to  dry  it,  by 
hanging  it  in  the  top  or  roof  of  a  ftove  or  oven,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a  charcoal  fire ;  when  dry,  it 
is  to  be  ftiffened,  which  is  doiie  with  mdted  glue 
or  gum  fenegal,  applied  thereon  by  firft  fmearing 
it,  and  beating  it  over  with  a  brufh,  and  then 
rubbing  it  with  the  hand.  The  next  thing  is  to 
fteam  it  on  the  fteaming  bafon,  which  is  a  little 
hearth  or  fire-place,  raifed  three  feet  high  with  an 
iron-plate  laid  over  it,  exaftly  covering  the  hearth ; 
on  this  plate  they  firft  fpread  cloths,  which  being 
fprinkled  over  with  water  tofecurethe  hat  from  burn- 
ing, the  hat  is  placed  brim  downwards  thereon  ;  when 
moderately  hot,  the  workman  ftrikes  gently  on  the 
brim  with  the  flat  of  his  hand,  to  make  the  joinings 
incorporate  and  bind  fo  as  not  to  appear ;  turning  it 
from  time  to  time,  this  way  and  that  way,  and  at  laft 
overturning  and  fetting  it  in  the  crown.  When  fteara- 
ed  fufficiently,  and  dried,  they  put  it  again  on  the 
block,  and  brufh  and  iron  it  on  a  table  or  bench  for 
the  purpofe,  called  the  Jail-board;  this  they  perform 
with  a  fort  of  irons  like  thofe  commonly  ufed  in  iron- 
ing linen,  and  heated  like  them  ;  which  being  rubbed 
over  and  over  each  part  of  the  hat,  with  the  affiftance 
of  the  brufli,  fmoothes  and  gives  it  a  glofs,  which  ig 
the  laft  operation  ;  nothing  now  remaining  but  to  clip 
the  edges  even  with  fciflars,  and  few  a  lining  to  the 
crown. 
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Dyeing  of  Hats.  The  inftru£lions  of  Mr  Colbert 
direft  hats  to  be  firft.  ftrongly  galled,  by  boiling  them 
a  long  time  in  a  decoAion  of  galls  with  a  little  log- 
wood, that  the  dye  may  penetrate  the  better  Into  their 
fubilance  ;  after  which  a  proper  quantity  of  vitriol, 
and  decoAion  of  logwood,  with  a  little  verdigris,  are 
added,  and  the  hats  continued  in  this  mixture  alfo  for 
a  confiderable  time.  They  are  afterwards  to  be  put 
into  a  frerti  liquor  of  logwood,  galls,  vitriol,  and  ver- 
digris ;  and  where  the  hats  are  of  great  price,  or  of 
a  hair  which  difficultly  takes  the  dye,  the  fame  pro- 
cefs  is  to  be  repeated  a  third  time.  For  obtaining  the 
moil  perfeft  colour,  the  hair  or  wool  is  to  be  dyed 
blue  previoufly  to  its  being  formed  into  hats. — The 
prefent  practice  is  more  compendious,  and  affords,  as 
We  may  daily  fee,  a  very  good  black.  According  to 
Dr  Lewis,  it  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of 
the  Encyclopcdie^  which  is  as  follows. 

An  hundred  pounds  of  logwood,  12  pounds  of  gum, 
and  fix  pounds  of  galls,  are  boiled  in  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  water  for  fome  hours  ;  after  which,  about  fix 
pounds  of  verdigris  and  ten  of  green  vitriol  are  add- 
ed, and  the  liquor  kept  jufl  fimmerijig,  or  of  a  heat 
a  little  below  boiling.  Ten  or  twelve  dozen  of  hats 
are  immediately  put  in,  each  on  its  block,  and  kept 
down  by  crofs  bars  for  about  an  hour  and  an  half : 
they  are  then  taken  out  and  aired,  and  the  fame  num- 
ber of  others  put  in  their  room.  The  two  fets  of  hats 
are  thus  dipped  and  aired  alternately,  eight  times  each ; 
the  liquor  being  refrefhed  each  time  with  more  of  the 
ingredients,  but  in  kfs  quantity  than  at  firfl. 

This  procefs  (fays  Dr  Lewis)  affords  a  very  good 
black  on  WLoUen  and  filk  ftuf?"s  as  well  as  on  hats,  as 
we  may  fee  in  the  fmall  pieces  of  both  kinds  which  are 
fometimes  dyed  by  the  hatters.  The  workmen  lay 
great  flrefs  upon  the  verdigris,  and  affirm  that  they 
•cannot  dye  a  black  hat  without  it  :  it  were  to  be  wifhed 
that  the  ufe  of  this  ingredient  were  more  compion  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  black  dye  ;  for  the  hatters  dye, 
both  on  filk  and  woollen,  is  reckoned  a  finer  black  than 
what  is  commonly  produced  by  the  woollen  and  filk 
dyer. 

Hats  are  alfo  made  for  womens  wear,  not  only 
of  the  above  fluffs,  but  of  chips,  ilraw,  or  cane,  by 
pbiting,  and  fewing  the  plaits  together;  beginning 
with  the  centre  of  tlie  crown,  and  working  round  tiil 
the  whole  is  finifhed.  Hats  for  the  fame  purpofe  are 
alfo  wove  and  made  of  horfe-hair,  filk,  &c. 

Hat  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  for  the  dignity  of  care 
dinal,  or  a  promotion  to  that  dignity.  In  this  fenf- 
they  fay,  **  to  expeft  the  hat ;  to  claim,  or  have  pre- 
tenfions  to,  the  hat,"  &c. 

Pope  Innocent  IV.  firft  made  the  hat  the  fymbol  or 
cognizance  of  the  cardinals,  enjoining  them  to  wear  a 
red  hat  at  the  cei-emonies  and  proceffions,  in  token  of 
their  being  ready  to  fpill  their  blood  for  Jefus  Chrifl. 

HATCH,  or  Hatchway,  a  fquare  or  oblong  open- 
ing in  the  Deck  of  a  fiiip,  of  vvhich  there  are  feveral, 
forming  the  pafFages  fi-om  one  deck  to  another,  and  into 
the  hold  or  lower  apartments.  See  Plate  CLVI. 
where  A  reprefents  the  main-hatchway  of  the  lower 
deck  ;  N  N  the  fore-hatchway  ;  and  O  O  the  after- 
hatchway. — There  are  likewife  hatches  of  a  fmaller 
kind,  called  fcutiks.  See  UU  in  the  fame  figure  ;  as 
alfo  the  article  Scuttle.— Hatches  is  alfo,  though 
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improperly,  a  name  applied  by  failors  to  the  covers  or  Hatchel 
lids  of  the  hatchway.  Hatcll'n 

HATCH  EL,  or  Hitch  el,  in  the  manufaftory  of  '"^'^ 
flax,  hemp,  &c.  a  tool,  not  unlike  a  card,  for  drciling 
and  combing  them  into  fine  hairs. 

They  confift  of  fharp-pointed  iron  pins,  or  teeth, 
fet  orderly  in  a  board. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  forts,  fome  with  finer 
and  fhorter  teeth,  others  with  them  coarfer  and  lorrger. 

HATCHES,  in  mining,  a  term  ufed  in  Cornwall 
to  exprefs  any  of  the  Openings  of  the  earth  either  into 
mines  or  in  fearch  of  them.  The  fruillefs  openings 
are  called  ejfay-hatches  ;  the  real  mouths  of  the  veins, 
tin- hatches ;  and  the  places  where  they  wind  up  the 
buckets  of  ore,  wind  hatches. 

Hatches  alfo  denote  flood-gates  fet  in  a  river,  &c» 
to  flop  the  current  of  the  water,  particularly  certain 
dams  or  mounds  made  of  rubbifh,  clay,  or  earth,  to 
prevent  the  water  that  iffues  from  the  ftream  works 
and  tin-  wafhes  in  Cornwal  from  running  into  the  frefh 
rivers. 

HATCHET,  a  fmall  light  fort  of  an  axe,  with  a 
bafil  edge  on  its  left  fide,  and  a  fhort  handle,  as  being 
to  be  ufed  with  one  hand. — Hatchets  are  ufed  by  va- 
rious artificers,  and  more  particularly  in  hewing  of 
wood. 

HATCHING,  the  maturating  fecundated  eggs, 
whether  by  the  incubation  and  warmth  of  the  parent 
bird,  or  by  artificial  heat,  fo  as  to  produce  young 
chickens  alive. 

The  art  of  hatching  chickens  by  means  of  ovens  has 
long  been  praftifed  in  Egypt  j  but  it  is  there  only 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  fingle  village  named 
Berme,  and  to  thofe  that  live  at  a  fmall  diitance  from 
it.  Towards  the  beginning  of  autumn  they  fcatter 
themfelves  all  over  the  country  ;  where  each  pei-fon 
among  them  is  ready  to  undertake  the  management  of 
an  oven,  each  of  which  is  of  a  different  fize  ;  but,  in 
general,  they  are  capable  of  containing  from  forty  to 
fourfcore  thoufand  eggs.  The  number  of  thefe  ovens 
placed  up  and  down  the  country  is  about  386,  and  they 
ufually  keep  them  working  for  about  fix  months  :  as, 
therefore,  each  brood  takes  up  in  an  oven,  as  under  a 
hen,  only  2  i  days.  It  Is  eafy  in  every  one  of  them  to 
hatch  eight  different  broods  of  chickens.  Every  Ber- 
mean  is  under  the  obligation  of  delivering  to  the  per- 
fon  who  intrufts  him  with  an  oven,  only  two-thirds  of 
as  many  chickens  as  there  have  been  eggs  put  under 
his  care  ;  and  he  is  a  gainer  by  this  bargain,  as  more 
than  two-tiiirds  of  the  eggs  ufually  produce  chickens. 
In  order  to  make  a  cdculation  of  the  number  of  chic- 
kens yearly  fo  hatched  in  Egypt,  it  has  been  fuppofed 
that  only  two- thirds  of  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  that 
each  brood  confilts  of  at  leaft  30,000  chickens  ;  and 
thus  it  would  appear,  that  the  ovens  of  Egypt  give  life 
yearly  to  at  lead  92,640,000  of  thefe  animals. 

I'his  ufeful  and  advantageous  method  of  hatching 
eggs  has  been  lately  difcovered  In  France  by  the  in- 
genious Mr  Reaumur  ;  who,  by  a  number  of  experi- 
ments, has  reduced  the  art  to  certain  principles.  He 
found  by  experience,  that  the  heat  neceffary  for  this 
purpofe  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  marked  32  on  his 
thermometer,  or  that  marked  96  on  Fahrenheit's.  This 
degree  of  heat  Is  nearly  that  of  the  fkin  of  the  hen,  and^ 
Vvhat  is  remarkable,  of  the  fldh  of  all  other  domcfUc 
T  t  fowls, 
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ching.  fowls,  and  probably  of  all  other  kinds  of  birds.  The 
"y^^  degree  of  heat  which  brings  about  the  developemcnt 
of  the  cygnet,  the  gofling,  and  the  turkey-pout,  is  the 
fame  as  that  which  fits  for  hatching  the  canary  fong- 
fter,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  fmalleft  humming- 
bird :  the  difference  is  only  in  the  time  during  which 
this  heat  ought  to  be  communicated  to  the  eggs  of 
different  birds  ;  it  will  bring  the  canary  bird  to  per- 
feftlon  in  1 1  or  12  days,  while  the  turkey-pout  will 
require  27  or  28. 

After  many  experiments,  Mr  Reamur  found,  that 
ftoves  heated  by  means  of  a  baker's  oven,  fucceeded 
better  than  thofe  made  hot  by  layers  of  dung  :  and  the 
furnaces  of  glafs-houfes  and  thofe  of  the  melters  of  me- 
tals, by  means  of  pipes  to  convey  heat  into  a  room, 
might,  no  doubt,  be  made  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 
As  to  the  form  of  the'ftoves,  no  great  nicety  is  required. 
A  chamber  over  an  oven  will  do  very  well.  Nothing 
nu?re  will  be  neceffary  but  to  afcertain  the  degree  of 
heat  ;  which  may  be  done  by  melting  a  lump  of  butter 
of  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  with  half  as  much  tallow,  and 
putting  it  into  a  phial.  This  will  ferve  to  indicate  the 
heat  with  fufficient  exadnefs  :  for  when  it  is  too  great, 
this  mixture  will  become  as  liquid  as  oil ;  and  when  the 
heat  18  too  fmall,  it  will  remain  fixed  in  a  lump  :  but 
it  will  flow  like  a  thick  fyrup,  upon  inclining  the  bottle, 
if  the  flove  be  of  a  right  temper.  Great  attention 
therefore  fhould  be  given  to  keep  the  heat  always  at 
this  degree,  by  letting  in  frefh  air  if  it  be  too  great, 
or  (hutting  the  ftove  more  clofe  if  it  be  too  fmall :  and 
that  all  the  eggs  in  the  ftove  may  equally  (hare  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  heat,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  ihift  them 
from  the  fides  to  the  centre  ;  and  thus  to  imitate  the 
hens,  who  are  frequently  feen  to  make  ufc  of  their  bills, 
to  pufh  to  the  outer  parts  thofe  eggs  that  were  neareft  to 
the  middle  of  their  nefts,  and  to  bring  into  the  middle 
fuch  as  lay  neareft  the  fides. 

Mr  Reamur  has  invented  a  fort  of  low  boxes,  with- 
out bottoms,  and  lined  with  furs.  Thefc,  which  he 
calls  artificial  parents,  not  only  (helter  the  chickens 
from  the  injuries  of  the  air,  but  afford  a  kindly  warmth, 
fo  that  they  prefently  take  the  benefit  of  their  (helter 
as  readily  as  they  would  have  done  under  the  wings  of 
a  hen.  After  hatching,  it  will  be  rveceffary  to  keep 
the  chickens,  for  fome  time,  in  a  room  artfully  heat- 
ed and  furnifhed  with  thefe  boxes;  but  afterwards  they 
may  be  fafely  expofed  to  the  air  in  the  court-yard,  in 
which  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  place  one  of  thefe  artifi- 
cial parents  to  (Jielter  them  if  there  fhould  be  occafion 
for  it. 

As  to  the  manner  of  feeding  the  young  brood,  they 
are  generally  a  whole  day  after  being  hatched,  before 
they  take  any  food  at  all ;  and  then  a  few  crumbs  of 
bread  may  be  given  them  for  a  day  or  two,  after  which 
they  will  begin  to  pick  up  infefts  and.grafs  for  thera- 
felves. 

But  to  fave  the  trouble  of  attending  them,  capons 
may  be  taught  to  watch  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
hens  do.  Mr  Reaumur  affures,  that  he  has  feen  above 
200  chickens  at  once,  all  led  about  and  defended  on- 
ly by  three  or  four  fuch  capons.  Nay,  cocks  may 
be  taught  to  perform  the  fame  office  ;  which  they,  as 
well  as  the  capons,  will  continue  to  do  all  their  lives 
efter. 

Hatching,  or  Haching,  in  defigning,  6cc.  the 
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making  of  lines  with  a  pen,  pencil,  graver,  or  the  like;  Hatchment 
and  the  interfering  or  going  acrofs  thofe  lines  with  H 
others  drawn  a  contrary  way,  is  called  counter- hatching.    ^  t*^^'  ^^r^ 
The  depths  and  (hadows  of  draughts  are  ufually  formed 
by  hatching. 

Hatching  is  of  fingular  ufe  in  heraldry,  to  diftlnguida 
the  feveral  colours  of  a  (hield,  without  being  illumined  : 
thus,  gules  or  red  is  hatched  by  lines  drawn  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  ;  azure,  by  lines  drawn  acrofs  the 
fliield  ;  arid  fo  of  other  colours. 

HATCHMENT,  in  heraldry,  the  coat-ofarms  of 
a  perfon  dead,  ufually  placed  on  the  front  of  a  houfe, 
whereby  may  be  known  what  rank  the  deceafed  perfon 
was  of  when  living  :  the  whole  diftinguiftied  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  enable  the  beholder  to  know  whether  he 
was  a  bachelor,  married  man,  or  widower;  with  the 
like  diftindlions  for  women. 

Bifiop's- Hat  FIELD,  a  town  of  Hartfordfhire  i»; 
the  great  coach-road  to  the  north,  19  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  was  called  Bifhops- Hatfield,  becaufe  it  did  be- 
long to  the  Bifhops  of  Ely.  Theodore  archbiftiop  of 
Canterbury  held  a  fynod  here,  anno  681,  againft  the 
Eutychean  herefy.  Here  was  once  a  royal  palace,  from 
whence  both  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  were 
conduced  to  the  throne.  King  James  1.  exchanged 
the  manor  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  after  A-ards  earl  of  Sa- 
IKbury,  for  Theobald's,  in  the  parifh  of  Chefhunt  in 
this  county  ;  and  the  lordlhip  ftill  remains  in  that 
noble  family,  who  have  a  very  fine  feat  here.  The  rec- 
tory, which  is  in  that  earl's  gift,  is  reckoned  worth  800 
pounds  a-year.  Here  are  two  charity  fchools  ;  and 
there  is  a  market  on  Thurfdays,  with  two  fairs  in  April 
and  October. 

HATFIELD  and  Chace,  a  town  in  the  weft  ri- 
ding of  YorkHiire,  four  miles  from  Doncafter.  The 
chace  is  famous  for  deer-hunting.  There  are  many  in- 
trenchments  near  the  town,  as  if  it  had  been  the  camp 
of  fome  great  army.  It  is  faid  that  no  rats  were 
ever  feen  in  this  town. 

Hatfield-broad-oak,  or  King's  Hatjitld,  a  town 
of  Eftex  in  England,  feated  on  a  branch  of  the  ri- 
ver Lea,  30  miles  from  London,  is  fo  called  from  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  from  its  tenure  by  king  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  fucceffors,  and  from  a  broad  o^Ic 
growing  in  the  town.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  a  fair  in  Augult. 

HATTEMj'a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the 
duchy  of  Guelderland,  feated  on  the  river  UfTol,  In  E. 
Long.  6.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  30. 

HATTEMISTS,  in  ecclefiaftlcal  hlftory,  the  name 
of  a  modern  Dutch  fed,  fo  called  from  Poniian  Van 
Hattem,  a  minifter  In  the  province  of  Zealand,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  who  being  addlAed 
to  the  fentiments  of  Spinoza,  was  on  that  account  de- 
graded from  his  paftoral  office.  The  Verfchorlfts  and 
Hattemifts  refemble  each  other  in  their  religious  fy- 
ftems,  though  they  never  fo  entirely  agreed  as  to  form- 
one  communion.  The  founders  of  thefe  feds  deduced 
from  the  dodrine  of  abfolute  decrees  a  fyftem  of  fatal 
and  uncontrollable  neceflity  ;  they  denied  the  difference 
between  moral  good  and  evil,  and  the  corruption  of 
human  nature:  from  hence  they  farther  concluded, 
that  mankind  wero  under  no  fort  of  obligation  to  cor- 
reft  their  manners,  to  improve  their  minds,  or  to  obey 
the  divine  laws  j  that  the  whole  of  religion  confifted 
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Hattock  not  in  aAIng,  but  in  fuiFering  ;  and  that  all  the  pre- 
^  ^  cepts  of  Jefus  Chrift  are  reducible  to  this  one,  that  we 
•L  ^^^'"^  ^^^^  "'''■^  cheerfulnefs  and  patience  the  events  that 
happen  to  us  through  the  divine  will,  and  make  it  our 
conftant  and  only  ftudy  to  maintain  a  permanent  tran- 
quillity of  mind.  Thus  far  they  agreed  ;  but  the  Hatte- 
mifls  farther  affirnried,  tl^at  Chrift  made  no  expiation 
foi-  the  fins  of  men  by  his  death,  but  had  only  fuggeft- 
ed  to  us  by  his  mediation,  that  there  was  nothing  in  us 
that  could  offend  the  Deity  ;  this,  they  fay,  was  Chrift's 
manner  of  juftifying  his  fervants,  and  prefenting  them 
blamelefs  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  It  was  one  of 
their  diftinguifhed  tenets,  that  God  does  not  punifh  men 
for  their  fins,  but  by  their  fins.  Thefe  two  fefts,  fays 
Moiheim,  ftill  fubfift,  though  they  no  longer  bear  the 
names  of  their  founderp. 

HATTOCK,  a  Qiock  of  corn  containing  twelve 
(heaves  ;  others  make  it  only  three  (heaves  laid  toge- 
ther. 

HATUAN,  a  town  and  fort  of  Upper  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Npvigrod.  It  was  taken  by  the  Imperia- 
lifts  in  1685.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  in  E.  Long. 
19.  48.  N.  Lat.  47.  52. 

HAVANNA,  a  fea-port  town  of  America,  in  the 
jfland  of  Cuba,  and  on  the  north-weft  part  of  it,  op- 
pofite  to  Florida.  It  is  famous  for  its  harbour,  which 
is  in  every  refpeft  cne  of  the  beft  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, and  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  is  entered  by  a 
narrow  parfage,  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  length,  which 
afterwards  expands  into  a  large  bafon,  forming  three 
Cul  de  Sacs,  and  is  fufficient,  in  extent  and  depth,  to 
contain  1000  fail  of  the  largeft  ftiips,  having  almoft 
throughout  fix  fathom  water,  and  being  pcrfeftly  co- 
vered from  every  w  ind.  The  town  was  built  by  Diego 
de  Velafquez,  who  conquered  the  ifland  of  Cuba.  It 
was  but  a  fmall  place,  and  named  originally  the  port  of 
Carenas  ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  city  1^  its  increafe 
of  wealth  grew  confiderable,  it  was  called  Sf  Chrlfto- 
pher  of  the  Havanna.  In  1536,  it  was  of  fo  inconfi- 
derable  a  value,  that  being  taken  by  a  French  pirate, 
he  ranfomed  the  place  for  the  paltry  fum  of  700  pieces 
of  eight.  Some  time  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Enghfti, 
and  a  fecond  time  by  the  French  :  nor  was  its  value 
underftood,  or  any  care  taken  to  put  it  in  a  pofture  of 
tlefence,  till  the  reign  of  Philip  II. ;  though  what  was 
then  done  proved  infuffiicient.  But  fince  the  accef- 
fion  of  a  branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  to  the  Spa- 
nifh  crown,  more  pains  l^ve  been  taken  to  render  it  a 
place  cf  ilrength. 

The  Havanna  ftands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  harbour, 
in  a  pleafant  plain  ;  and  is  the  refidence  of  the  gover- 
nor and  captain- general  of  Cuba,  and  of  the  royal  offi- 
cers, as  well  as  of  an  affefibr  for  the  afliftance  of  the 
governor  and  captain  general  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The 
bifiiop  of  St  Jago  de  Cuba  likewife  choofes  to  fix  his 
refidence .  here.  The  buildings  are  elegant,  built  of 
ftone,  and  fome  of  them  moft  fuperbly  furnifhcd. 
Here  arc  eleven  churches  and  monafteries,  and  two 
handfome  hofpitals.  Near  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a 
fpacious  fquare,  furrounded  with  uniform  buildings. 
The  churches  are  rich  and  magnificent  ;  the  lamps, 
candleliicks,  and  ornaments  for  the  altars  being  of 
gold  and  filvcr  ;  fome  of  the  lamps  are  of  the  moft  cu- 
rious workmanftiip,  and  weigh  near  100  weight.  The 
P.ecolle<fts  church,  which  ftands  on  the  bcft  ground  in 
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the  city,  has  12  beautiful  chapels  in  it^  and  in  the  rao-  Havanna. 
naftery  are  cells  for  50  fathers.  The  church  of  St  Clara 
has  fevcn  altars  adorned  with  plate,  and  the  nunnery  con- 
tains 100  women  and  fervants,  all  clothed  in  blue.  The 
church  belonging  to  the  Auguftincs  has  1 3  altars  ;  that 
of  St  Juan  de  Dios  9,  with  an  hofpital  for  foldiers  of 
12,000  pieces  of  eight  revenue.  It  is  not  a  bifhop's 
fee,  though  the  bifhop  of  St  Jago  refide«  here,  the  re- 
venue of  which  prelate  is  not  lefs  than  50,000  pieces  of 
eight  a-year.  In  1700  the  inhabitants  were  computed 
at  26,000,  and  we  may  very  well  imagine  them  to  be 
increafed  fince.  They  are  a  more  polite  and  focial 
people  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  Spanifh  ports 
on  the  continent  ;  and  of  late  imitate  the  French  both 
in  their  drefs  and  manners.  The  city  is  fupplied  with 
water  by  a  fmall  river  called  Lagida,  which  rifes  from 
the  hills  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  town,  and  di- 
vides itfelf  into  three  ftreams,  one  of  which  falls  into 
the  fea  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  town,  but  the  other  two 
flow  through  the  place,  entering  the  walls  near  the 
middle  of  the  city. 

As  to  the  fortifications,  it  was  already  remarked, 
that  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  by  a  narrow  gut 
near  half  a  mile  in  length  :  this  paflage  is  defended  on 
the  call  fide  by  a  ftrong  caftle  called  El  Mora,  fituated 
on  a  high  rock  ;  and  on  the  walls  and  baftions  are 
mounted  40  pieces  of  cannon.  Under  the  faces  of  the 
fouth-weft  baftion  of  the  Moro,  and  more  within  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  is  a  battery  of  ftone  called  the 
Tiuelve  Apojlles^  almoft  level  with  the  water,  and  the 
guns  of  which  carry  each  a  ball  of  36  pounds.  A  little 
higher,  and  oppofite  to  the  Point  gate,  is  the  La  DI- 
vina  Paltora,  or  the  Shepherd's  Battery,  of  14  guns, 
level  with  the  water.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  entrance, 
at  the  point,  is  a  fquare  fort  called  the  Punta,  with 
four  baftionf  well  mounted  with  fcannon,  about  200 
yards  diftant  from  the  Punta  gate  of  the  town.  On 
the  baftions  of  the  town,  next  the  harbour,  are  a  num- 
ber of  cannon  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  city  is 
another  fort,  called  El  Fuerte,  a  fquare  fort  with  four 
baftions,  mounted  with  22  pieces  of  cannon,  of  no 
great  ftrength  ;  but  in  this  laft  the  governor  refides, 
and  in  it  the  king  of  Spain's  treafures  are  depofited  till 
the  arrival  of  the  galleons.  On  the  land-fide,  from  the 
Punta  gate  to  the  dock- yard,  there  is  a  rampart  with 
liaftions,  faced  with  ftone,  and  earthen  parapets  with  a 
ditch,  which  in  feveral  places  has  fallen  in,  and  is  almoft 
filled  up,  particularly  behind  the  Punta  and  land-gates, 
near  the  ftonequarries,  which,  if  joined  to  one  another, 
might  be  of  great  detriment  to  the  place  in  cafe  of  a  ' 
fiege,  as  a  lodgement  might  be  made  in  them.  The 
ground  here  rifes  with  an  eafy  afcent  to  the  land-gate  ; 
and  is  either  open  pafture  or  garden  ground,  well  fto- 
red  with  the  cabbage-tree.  Before  the  land-gate  is  a 
ravelin.  The  hill  on  a  rifing  ground  from  this  gate 
(which  is  the  higheft  part  of  the  town)  to  the  dock- 
yard, is  fteeper  than  on  the  other  fide. 

Such  are  the  fortifications  of  the  Havanna,  which 
are  the  beft  the  Spaniards  have  in  the  Weft  Indies,  as 
indeed  the  place  is  of  the  greateft  importance.  But  ^ 
though  ftrong,  they  have  many  defedls  ,  and  from  the 
fituation  of  the  town  and  forts,  are  commanded  by 
many  eminences,  of  which  an  enemy  could  not  fail  to 
take  advantage.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  harbour, 
the  Cavannas,  on  a  part  of  which  the  Moro  is  built, 
T  t  z  com- 
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Mavanfia.  commands  in  a  great  meafure  that  fort,  but'  abfolutely 
''"'-V^  commands  the  Punta,  El  Fuerte,  and  whole  north-eafl 
part  of  the  city,  which  is  the  be fl,  fortified.  On  the 
weft  fide  of  the  city  runs  a  fuburb,  called  Guadaloupe, 
whofe  church  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  land-gate,  which  it  is  on  a  level  with, 
and  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  fortifications. 
From  the  north  fide  of  this  rifing  ground,  the  Punta 
gate  may  be  flanked  ;  and  from  the  fouth-eaft  fide  the 
dock-yard  is  commanded.  Along  the  north  fide  runs 
an  aqueduft,  which  falling  into  the  ditch  at  the  land- 
gate,  runs  down  to  the  dock-yard,  both  for  watering 
the  Ihips  and  turning  a  faw-mill.  About  half  a  mile 
from  the  church,  is  a  bridge  made  over  a  rivulet  that 
runs  into  the  bay  about  100  yards.  That  road  leads  to 
the  centre  of  the  ifland,  and  extends  to  Baracdk,  above 
600  miles  dillant.  From  thisbtidge  to  the  Lazaretto, 
is  about  two  miles,  with  a  rifing  ground  betwixt  them. 


money,  in  tobacco  coUefted  at  the  Havanna  on  account 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  other  valuable  merchan- 
dizes, the  fum  loft  by  the  enemy  perhaps  did  not  fall 
fhort  of  three  millions  fterling. 

The  city  of  Havanna  was  reftored  by  the  peace  of 
1763  ;  and  is  of  the  greatcft  impor,tance  to  Spain,  be- 
ing the  rendezvous  for  all  their  fleets  to  return  from 
America  to  Europe,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulph 
of  Florida,  through  which  they  are  all  obliged  to  pafs. 
Here  the  navy  of  Spain  ftationed  in  the  Welt  Indies 
ride  ;  and  here  the  galleons,  the  flota,  and  other  mer- 
chant ihips  from  other  ports  both  of  the  continent  and 
iflands,  meet  in  September,  to  take  in  provifions  and 
water,  with  great  part  of  their  lading,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  returning  to  Spain  in  a  body.  A  con- 
tinual fair  is  held  till  their  departure,  which  generally 
happens  before  the  end  of  the  month,  when  proclama- 
tion is  made,  forbidding  any  perfon  belonging  to  the 


A  trench  thrown  up  between  thefe  two  places  would    fleet  to  ftay  in  town  on  pain  of  death  ;  and  accordingly, 

cut  off  the  communication  with  the  town  by  land,    on  firing  the  warning  gun,  they  all  retire  on  board.  

From  thefe  obfervations  it  will  plainly  appear,  that  The  commerce  carried  on  in  this  port,  which  is  very 
the  Havanna,  though  well  fortified,  is  not  impreg-  confiderable,  may  be  diftinguiihed  into  the  particular 
Babie.  "  ^  - 

The  Havanna  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  mari- 
time ftrength  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  many  fliips  ha- 
ving been  built  here  within  thefe  few  years,  from  60 
to  80  guns,  the  ifland  furnifliing  the  fineft  materials, 
fuch  as  oak,  pine,  cedar,  and  mahogany.  The  only 
defeA  of  the  harbour  is  the  narrownefs  of  its  entry 


commerce  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  that  more  general 
by  the  galleons  and  flota.  The  former  confifts  in 
hides,  ufually  ftyled  of  the  Havanna,  which  are  excel- 
lent, and  of  great  value  ;  fugar,  tobacco,  admirable  in 
its  kind,  &c.  Though  ftrangers  are  prohibited  to 
trade,  yet  a  contraband  commerce  is  carried  on  briflcer 
here  than  at  La  Vera  Cruz.    Some  Httle  trade  is  car- 


for  though  free  from  bars  and  flioals,  yet  only  one  ftiip..  ried  on  by  other  ports  of  Cuba,  but  it  is  very  incon- 

fiderable.  As  to  the  general  commerce,  this  port  is 
the  place  of  rendezvous  (as  already  mentioned)  for  all 
fliip«,  particularly  fiom  Carthagena,  Puerto  Velo,  and 
La  Vera  Cruz,  which  return  to  Spain  from  the  Indies. 
The  Havanna  is  regulaHy  fupplied .  with  European 
goods  only  by  the  regiftei  fliips  from  Cadiz  and  the 
Canaries.  The  flota  and  galleons  bring  there  no  more 
than  the  refufe  of  their  cargoes,  which  they  had  not 
been  able  to  difpofe  of  at  Carthagena,  Puerto  Velo,  or 
La  Vera  Cruz. 


at  a  time  can  enter  it  ;  from  which  circumftance  the 
galleons  have  more  than  once  been  infulted,  and  fome 
of  them  taken,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  the  forts 
there  not  being  able  to  aff'ord  them  any  afliftance. 

Upon  the  rupture  with  Spain  in  i  762,  the  Brltlfli 
miniftry  fent  a  fquadron  and  army  agaiij^  this  place 
under  the  command  of  admiral  Pocock  and  lord  Albe- 
marle. The  Spaniards  had  in  the  harbour  at  the  time 
a  fleet  of  twelve  fail  of  the  line,  two  of  them  but  juft 
launched,  two  more  on  the  flocks  nearly  finiflied,  and 
feveral  merchant  fliips.    The  men  of  war  were  almoft 


When  the  fleet -is  in  the  harbour, 
provifions  are  exceffively  dear  on  fliore,  and  money  fo 
ready  for  fea  ;  but  no  accoupt  had  reached  the  gover-    plenty,  that  a  Spaniard  expefts  half  a  piece  of  eight  a- 
nor  of  the  intended  attack.    The  place,  however,  was    day  from  a  male  flave,  and  a  quarter  from  a  female, 
gallantly  defended,  and  fuftained  a  fiege  of  two  months    out  of  what  they  earn  for  their  labour.    The  fleet  ge- 


and  eight  days  before  it  could  be  reduced  ;  when  a 
capitulation  was  figned,  and  alongft  v/ith  the  city  was 
yielded  a  diftrict  of  180  miles  to  the  weftward.  This 
conquefl  was  without  doubt  in  itfelf  the  moft  confider- 
able, and  in  its  confequences  the  moft  decifive,  of  any 
■we  had  made  fince  the  beginning  of  the  war  ;  and  in 
no  operation  were  the  courage,  fteadincfs,  and  perfe- 
verance  of  the  Britifli  troops,  and  the  conduct  of  their 
leaders,  more  confpicuous.  The  acquifition  of  this 
place  united  in  itfelf  all  the  advantages  which  can  be 
acquired  in  war.  It  was  a  militaiy  atchievement 
of  the  higheft  clafs.    By  its  efi^tft  on  the  enemy's  ma- 


nerally  fails  from  thence,  through  the  channel  of  Ba- 
hama, in  the  month  of  September;  and  is  the  richeft 
in  the  world  ;  fince,  in  filver  and  merchandife,  there 
is  feldom  lefs  than  thirty  niiUJons  of  pieces  of  eiglit  on.- 
board,  or  fix  millions  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand, 
pounds  of  our  money.  —  It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that 
a  port  of  fo  much  confequence  as  the  Havanna  ought- 
to  be  well  fortified.  Since  it  has  been  reftored  t» 
Spain,  many  new  works  have  been  added,  to  prevent' 
if  polfible  a  fimilar  difafter  befalling  it.  W,  Long. 
82.  13.  N.  Lat.  23.  12. 

HAVEL,  a  river  of  Brandenburg,  which  proceeds 


rine  it  was  equal  to  the  greateft  naval  vidory,  and    from  a  lake  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and  running 
in  the  plunder  it  equalled  the  produce  of  a  national    thro'  the  middle  Marche,  and  thro'  Brandenburg  and 
fubfidy.    Nine  fail  of  the  enemy'^  line-of-battle  fliips    other  towns,  runs  north,  and  falls  into  the  Elbe, 
were  taken;  three  of  their  capital  fliips  had  been  funk 
by  themfelves  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiegt  ;  two  more 
were  in  forwardnefs  upon  the  flocks,  and  were  after- 
.wards  deflroyed  by  the  captors.    The  enemy  on  this 
Qccafion  loft  a  whole  fleet  of  fliips  of  war,  befides  a 
E^umbei  of  co,nfidcrable  merchant  , fhips  J  and  in  ready 


Ha  van  83 

II 

Haven. 


HAVELBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxoiy,  and  in  the  eledorate  of  Branden- 
burg, with  a  bifliop's  fee,  fccularized  in  favour  of  the 
houfe  of  Brandenburg.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Havel,, 
in  E.  Long.  12.  43.  N.  Lat.  53.  4. 

HAVEN,  a  fea  -port  or  harbour  for  fliips.  Sfe 


Haver- 
camp 
II 

Haum. 


II 

Haute. 
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Port  and  Harbour. — The  word  Is  derived  from  the       HAUNCH,  or  Hanch,  the  Hip,  or  that  part  of  Haunch 
Saxon  havene,  or  the  German  hafen,  or  the  French   the  body  between  the  lalt  ribs  and  the  thigh. 
havre;  which  all  fignify  the  fame  thing.  The  haunches  of  a  horfe  are  too  long,  if  when 

HAVERCAMP  (Sigibert),  a  celebrated  Dutch  Handing  in  the  liable  he  limps,  with  his  hind-legs  far- 
fcholar  and  critic,  profelfor  of  hiftory,  eloquence,  and  ther  back  than  he  ought  ;  and  when  the  top  or  onfet 
the  Greek  tongue,  at  Leyden.  He  was  particularly  of  his  tail  is  not  in  a  perpendicular  line  to  the  tip  of 
Ikilled  in  medals;  and  was  the  author  of  fome  efteemed  his  hocks,  as  it  always  does  in  horfes  whofe  hauaches 
works  in  that  way,  befide  giving  good  and  elegant  are  of  a  juft  length.  There  are  fome  horfes  which 
editions  of  feveral  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  He  died  though  they  have  too  long  haunches,  yet  commonly 
at  Leyden  in  1742,  aged  58.  walk  well:  fuch  are  good  to  climb  hills,  but  are  not 

HAVEHFORli-WEST,  a  town  of  Pembrokefhlre   at  ail  fure  upon  a  defcent ;  for  they  cannot  ply  their  ' 
in  South  Wales,  feated  in  W.  Long.  5.  N  Lat.       S°*  and  never  gallop  flowly,  but  always  nearly  upon 

It  is  a  neat,  well-built,  popidous  place,  on  the  fide  of  a  full  fpeed.  The  arc  of  riding  the  great  horfe  has 
a  hill,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  well  bank  of  the  river  not  a  more  neceffary  klfon  than  that  of  putting  a  horfe 
Donglcdye,  256  miles  from  London.  It  is  an  incor-  upon  his  haunches;  which,  in  other  words,  is  called 
porated  town  and  county  of  itfclf,  governed  by  a  coupling  him  tvell.  or  putting  him  well  together,  or  corn- 
mayor,  fheriff,  town-clerk,   two  bailiffs,  ferjeants  at   pact.  A  horfe  that  cannot  bend  or  lower  his  haunches,. 

"  '  ■     throws  himfelf  too  much  upon  his  Ihouhier,  and  lie*, 

heavy  upon  the  bridle. 

HAVRE,  in  geography,  &c.  a  French  term  fignl- 
fying  the  fame  with  haven  or  harbour. 

Havre,  de  Grace,  a  fea-port  town  of  France,  and 
capital  of  d  diilrid.  of  the  fame  name,  is  feated  in  the 
courts.  There  are  three  parifh-churches  within  the  province  of  Norman  ly,  on  the  Englifh  Channel,  in  a 
town,  and  one  in  the  fuburbs.  Here  is  alfo  a  com-  large  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine.  It  is  a  fmall 
modious  quay  for  fliips  of  burden,  a  cultomhoufe,  and  fortified  town,  nearly  of  a  fquare  figure,  divided  into 
7i  fine  ftone-bridge  over  the  Dongledye,  with  a  good  two  parts  by  the  harbour,  furrounded  with  a  wall  and 
free-fchool,  a  charity -fchool  for  boys  and  girls,  and  other  works,  and  defended  by  a  very  ftrong  citadel.  It. 
an  almfhoufe.  It  was  formerly  fortified  with  a  lampart  is  one  of  the  moll  important  places  in  France,  on  ac- 
and  cattle,  now  demolifhed.  count  of  its  foreign  trade  and  convenient  harbour  ;  for 

HAVERILL,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  which  reafon  it  was  made  a  diftinft  government  from, 
of  Suffolk,  where  there  is  a  confiderablc  manufaftory  of  the  reft  of  Normandy.  It  was  furprifed  in^  1562  by  the 
checks,  cottons,  and  fuftains.  By  the  ruins  of  a  Proteftants,  who  dehvered  it  to  queen  Elizabeth ;  but- 
church  and  caftle  Hill  to  be  feen,  it  appears  to  have  it  was  loll  next  year.  In  1694  it  was  bombarded  by 
been  formerly  a  place  of  much  greater  confequence  the  EngUlh,  and  alfo  in  the  year  1 758.  E.  Long,  o.  n.. 
than  at  prefent.    It  has  now  only  about  300  poor  clay-    N.  Lat.  49.  29. 

houfes,  and  one  wide  ilreet  not  paved,  HAURIANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  peculiar  tO' 

fiflies ;  and  fignifics  their  ftanding  upright,  as  if  they 
were  rtfiefhing  themfelves  by  fuckmg  in  the  air. 
HAUTE  FEUILLE  (John),  an  ingenious  mecha- 


mace,  and  other  officers.  The  mayor  of  the  town  is 
admiral,  coroner,  efcheater,  and  clerk  of  the  markets, 
within  its  precinfts.  The  houfes  are  well  built  and 
well  inhabited,  and  the  people  enjoy  a  good  trade. 
Here  the  affizes  are  htld  and  the  courity-jall  kept. 
The  town  enjoys  feveral  privileges,  and  has  its  own 


HAUL,  an  expreffion  peculiar  to  feamen,  imply- 
ing to  pull  a  fingle  rope,  without  the  affiilance  of 
blocks  or  other  fuch  mechanical  powers.     When  a  ^ 

rope  is  otherwife  pulled,  as  by  the  application  of  tackles,  nic,  born  at  Orleans  in  1647.  Though  he  embraced: 
or  the  connexion  with  blocks,  &c.  the  term  is  changed  the  Hate  of  an  ecclcfialtlc,  and  enjoyefl  feveral  benefi- 
into  boivjing.  ces,  he  applied  almoft  his  whole  life  to  mechanics,  in 

To  Haul  the  Wind,  is  to  dlreft  the  fhip's  courfe  which  he  made  a  great  progrefs.  He  had  a  particular: 
nearer  to  that  point  of  the  compafs  from  which  tlie  talle  for  clock  work,  and  made  feveral  difcoveries  in  it. 
wind  arifes.  Thus,  fuppofing  a  fliip  to  fail  fouth-  that  were  of  Angular  ufe.  It  was  he  who  found  out- 
weft,  with  the  wind  northerly,  and  fome  particular  oc-  the  fecrct  of  moderating  the  vibration  of  the  balance; 
cafion  requires  to  haul  the  wind  more  weftward  ;  to  by  means  of  a  fmall  Reel- fpring,  which  has  fince  be^n 
perform  this  operation,  It  is  neceffary  to  arrange  the  made  ufe  of.  This  difcovery  he  laid  before  the  mem-- 
fails  more  obliquely  with  her  keel ;  to  brace  the  yards  bers  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1674;  and  thefe 
more  forward,  by  flackening  the  ftHr;.oard  and  pulling  watches  are,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  pendulum-'- 
in  the  larboard  braces,  and  to  haul  the  lower  flieets  luatthes ;  not  that  they  have  real  pendulums,  but  be- 
further  aft  ;  and,  iinally,  to  put  the  helm  a  port,  e.  caufe  they  nearly  approach  to  the  juftnefs  of  pendu- 
lums. M.  Huygens  perfected  this  happy  invention  % 
but  having  declar-;d  himfelf  the  inventor,  and  obtained- 
from  Louts  XIV.  a  patent  for  making  watches  with 
fpiral  fprings,  the  abbe  Feuille  oppofed  the  regiftering- 
of  this  privilege,  and  publilhied  a  piece  on  the  fubjedt 


over  to  the  larboard  fide  of  the  veffel.  As  foon  as  her 
head  is  turned  direAly  to  the  weftward,  and  her  fails 
are  trimmed  accordingly,  (he  is  faid  to  have  hauled 
the  wind  four  points  ;  that  Is  to  fay,  from  fouth-weft 
to  weft.   She  may  Itill  go  two  points  nearer  to  the  di- 

re6tion  of  the  wind,  by  difpofing  her  fails  according  againft  M.  Huygens.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
to  their  greateft  obliquity,  or,  in  the  lea  phrafe,  by  other  pieces,  nioft  of  which  are  fmall  pamphlets  con- 
trimming  all fiarp;  and  in  this  fituation  ftic  is  faid  to  be   filling  of  a  few  pages,  but  very  curious  ;  as,  i.  His 


clofe  hauled,  as  falhng  weft-north- weft. 

HAUM,  Halm,  or  Haivm,  among  farmers,  denotes 
the  ftem  or  ftalk  of  corn,  ptafe,  beans,  &c.  from  the 
rcot  lo  tlie  ear. 


perpetual  pendulum,  quarto.  2.  New  inventions^, 
quarto.  3.  The  art  of  breaching  under  water,  and 
the  means  of  preferving  a  fiaine  fhut  up  in  a  fmalL 
place.  '4.  Refletlions  on,  machines  for  raifing  water,. 

5,  His  vi 


ll.iiit1)oy 
il 
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5.  His  opinion  on  the  different  fentlments  of  Malle- 
branche  and  Regis  relating  to  the  appearance  of  the 
moon  when  feen  in  the  horizon.  6.  The  magnetic 
balance.  7.  A  placet  to  the  king  on  the  longitude. 
8.  Letter  on  tlie  fecret  of  the  longitude.  9.  A  new 
fyflcm  on  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fta.  xo.  The 
means  of  making  fenfible  experiments  that  prove  the 
motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  many  other  pieces.  He 
died  in  1724. 

H  AUTBOY,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  wind  kind, 
ftiaptd  much  like  the  lute  ;  only  that  it  fprcads  and 
•widens  towards  the  bottom,  and  is  founded  through  a 
reed.  The  treble  is  two  feet  long  ;  the  tenor  goes  a 
ofifth  Icwer  when  blown  open  :  it  has  only  eight  holes; 
but  the  bafs,  which  is  five  feet  long,  has  eleven. 

The  word  is  French,  hantbois,  q.  d.  "  high  wood 
and  is  given  to  this  inftrument  becaufe  the  tone  of  it  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  viohn. 

HAW,  a  fort  of  berry,  the  fruit  of  feveral  fpecles 
•of  mefpilus,  thence  denominated  haivthorns.  See 
Mespilus. 

Haw,  among  farriers,  a-n  excrefcence  refembling  a 
griitle,  growing  under  the  nether  eye-lid  and  eye  of  a 
l.orfe,  which,  if  not  timely  removed,  will  put  it  quite 
cut.    See  Farriery,  Seft.  xv.  4. 

Haw,  a  fmall  parcel  of  land  fo  called  in  Kent,  as 
a  Hempha<Wt  or  Beanhaiu,  lying  near  the  houfe,  and 
inclofed  for  thefe  ufes.  But  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  an 
ancient  plea  concerning  Feyerfnara  in  Kent,  fays/('<?wfj 
are  houfes. 

HAW-Finch.     See  LoxiA. 

HAWGH,  or  Howgh,  fignlfies  a  green  plot  in  a 
valley  as  th^y  ufe  it  in  the  north  of  England. 

HAWK,  in  ornithology.    See  Falco. 

HAWKERS,  anciently  were  fraudulent  perfons, 
who  went  fro,m  place  to  place  buying  and  felling  brafs, 
pewter,  and  other  merchandize,  which  ought  to  be 
uttered  in  open  market.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is 
jnentioned  anno  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  and  33  ejufdem, 
cap.  4.  The  appellation  hawlers  feems  to  have  ariftn 
from  their  imcertain  wandering,  like  thofe  who,  with 
hawks,  feek  their  game  where  they  can  find  it. 

The  term  is  now  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  pedlar  j 
a  perfon  who  travels  about  the  country  felling  wares. 
Every  hawker  muil  take  out  an  annual  licence,  for 
which  he  muil  pay  4I.  and  if  he  travels  with  a  horfe, 
afs,  or  mule,  for  every  one  of  them  8  1.  If  he  travels 
without  a  licence,  or  contrary  to  it,  he  forfeits  for 
,(t;very  offence  to  the  informer,  and  the  poor  of  the 
patilTi  where  difcovered,  rol.  The  ads  relating  to 
hawkers  do  not  extend  to  makers  of  goods  or  their 
jagents  ;  or  to  thofe  who  fell  goods  in  fairs  or  markets; 
to  the  fellers  of  fifn,  fruit,  or  other  viduals ;  nor  to 
the  venders  of  books  and  newfpapers,  9  and  10  W. 
cap.  27.  3  and  4  Anne,  cap.  4.  But  hawkers  fhall 
not,  by  virtue  of  fuch  licence,  fell  or  offer  to  fale  any 
tea  or  fpirituous  liquors,  though  with  a  permit,  under 
|.he  penalty  of  having  the  fame  feized,  and  imprifon- 
ment  and  profecution  of  the  offender.  9  Geo.  II.  cap.  35. 
Hawkers  who  were  licenfed  on  June  23.  1785  may 
fet  up  any  bufinefs  in  the  place  where  they  are  refi- 
dent  inhabitants,  though  not  brought  up  thereto,  and 
may  employ  therein  perfons  who  have  not  been  ap- 
prentices. 


1 


HAW 


I!. 

Hawking. 


Hawkers  is  ^  term  alfo  applied  to  thofe  who  go  up  Hawliers 
and  down  London  flreets  and  country  towns,  felling 
newfpapers,  pamphlets,  &c. 

HAWKESWORTH  (John),  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lifli  writer,  was  born  about  the  year  17 19  ;  though  his 
epitaph,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Gentleraan^s  Magazine  for 
Aug.  1 78 1,  makes  him  to  have  been  born  in  1715. 
He  was  brought  up  to  a  mechanical  proftfRon,  that  of 
a  watchmaker  as  is  fuppoied.  He  was  of  the  Prefbjr- 
terian  perfuafion,  and  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Tom 
Bradbury's  meeting,  from  which  he  was  expelled  for 
fome  irregularities.  He  afterwards  devoted  himfelf  to 
literature,  and  became  an  author  of  confiderable  emi- 
nence. In  the  eaily  part  of  life  his  circumftances 
were  rather  confined.  He  refided  feme  time  at  Bromley 
in  Kent,  where  his  wife  kept  a  bearding  fchool.  He 
afterwards  became  known  to  a  lady  who  had  great 
property  and  interefl  in  the  Eafl  India  company,  and 
through  her  means  was  choftn  a  diredlor  of  that  body. 
As  an  author,  his  Adventurer  is  his  capital  work  ;  the 
merits  of  which,  if  we  miftake  not,  procured  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Her  ring  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury. When  the  defign  of  compiling  a  narrative  of 
the  difcoveries  in  the  South  Seas  was  on  foot,  he  was 
recommended  as  a  proper  perfoa  to  be  employed  on 
the  occafion:  but  in  truth  he  was  not  a  proper  perfon, 
nor  did  the  performance  anfwer  expeftation.  Works 
of  tafte  and  elegance,  where  imagination  and  the  paf- 
fions  were  to  be  aflFefted,  were  his  province;  not  works 
of  dry,  cold,  accurate  narrative.  However,  he  exe- 
cuted his  tafk,  and  is  faid  to  have  received  for  it  the 
enormous  fum  of  6000 1.  He  died  in  1773;  fome  fay 
of  high  living  ;  othci-s,  of  chagrin  from  the  ill  recep- 
tion of  his  Narrative  :  for  he  was  a  man  of  the  keenefl 
fejifibihty,  and  obnoxious  to  all  the  evils  of  fuch  irri- 
table natui-es.  On  a  handfome  marble  monument  at 
Bromley  in  Kent  is  the  following  infcription,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  which  is  taken  from  the  lafl  number  of  The 
Adventurer : 

To  the  memory  of 
JOHN  HAWKESWORTH,  LL.  D, 
Who  died  the  i6th  of  November 
MDCCLxxiii,  aged  58  years. 
That  he  lived  ornamental  and  ufeful 
To  fociety  in  an  eminent  degree 
Was  among  the  boatled  felicities 
Of  the  prefent  age  ; 
That  he  laboured  for  the  benefit  of  fociety, 
Let  his  own  pathetic  admonitions 
Record  and  realize. 
**  The  hour  is  bailing,  in  which  whatever  praife 
**  or  cenfure  I  have  acquired  will  be  remembered 
**  .with  equal  indifference.  Time,  who  is  impatient 
"  to  date  my  lad  paper,  will  fhortly  moulder  the 
<'  hand  which  is  now  v/riting  it  in  the  dufl,  and  ftill 
*'  the  breafl  that  now  throbs  at  the  reiledtion.  But 
*'  let  not  this  be  read  as  fomething  that  relates 
"  only  to  another;  for  a  few  years  only  can  divide 
the  eye  that  is  now  reading  from  the  hand  that 
<'  has  written." 

HAWKING,  the  exercife  of  taking  wild-fowl  by 
mean-s  of  hawks.  The  method  of  reclaiming,  man- 
ning, and  bringing  up  a  hawk  to  this  exercife,  is  called 
falconry.    See  Falconry. 

There 
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Hawking.  There  are  only  two  countries  in  the  world  where 
Y——'  have  any  evidence  that  the  exercife  of  hawking 
was  very  anciently  in  vogue.  Thefe  are,  Thrace  and 
Britain.  In  the  former,  it  was  purfued  merely  as  the 
diverfion  of  a  particular  diftridt,  if  we  may  believe 
Pliny*,  whofe  account  is  rendered  obfcure  by  the 
darknefs  of  his  own  ideas  of  the  matter.  The  pri- 
maeval Britons,  with  a  fondnefs  for  the  exercife  of 
hunting,  had  alfo  a  tafte  for  that  of  hawking;  and 
every  chief  among  them  maintained  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  birds  for  that  fport.  It  appears  alfo  from  a 
curious  paflage  In  the  poems  of  Offianf ,  that  the  fame 
diverfion  was  fafliionable  at  a  very  early  period  in 
Scotland.  The  poet  tells  us,  that  a  peace  was  endea- 
voured to  be  gained  by  the  proffer  of  lOO  managed 
fteeds,  lOO  foreign  captives,  and  "  lOO  hawks  with 
fluttering  wings,  that  fly  acrofs  the  fl<y."  To  the 
Romans  this  diverfion  was  fcarce  known  In  the  days 
of  Vefpafian ;  yet  It  was  introduced  immediately  af- 
terwards. Moft  probably  they  adopted  It  from  the 
Britons  ;  but  we  certainly  know  that  they  greatly  im- 
proved it  by  the  introduftion  of  fpanlels  Into  the 
ifland.  In  this  fl;ate  it  appears  among  the  Roman 
Britons  In  the  fixth  century.  Gildas,  in  a  remarkable 
pafTage  in  his  firll  epiftle,  fpcaks  of  Maglocunus,  on 
his  relinquifliing  the  fphere  of  ambition,  and  taking  re- 
fuge In  a  monailery  ;  and  proverbially  compares  him 
to  a  dove,  that  hallens  away  at  the  noify  approach  of 
the  dogs,  and  wiih  various  turns  and  windings  takes 
htr  flight  from  the  talons  of  the  hawk. 

In  after  times,  hawking  was  the  principal  amufement 
of  the  Englifli :  a  perfon  of  rank  fcarce  ftlrred  out 
without  his  hawk  on  his  hand  ;  which,  in  old  paint- 
ings, is  the  criterion  of  nobility.  Harold,  afterwards 
king  of  England,  when  he  went  on  a  moil  important 
embaffy  Into  Normandy,  is  painted  embarking  with  a 
bird  on  his  fift,  and  a  dog  under  his  arm  :  and  in  an 
ancient  pidlure  of  the  nuptials  of  Henry  VI.  a  noble- 
man Is  reprefented  in  much  the  fame  manner  ;  for  In 
thofe  days,  it  was  thought  fiiffic'ient  for  noblemen  to  luimle 
their  horn,  and  to  carry  their  hanuk  fcir^  and  leave  Jliidy 
and  learning  to  the  children  of  mean  people.  The  former 
were  the  accomplUhments  of  the  times;  Spenfer  makes 
hlo  gallant  Sir  Triftram  boaft, 

Ne  is  there  hawk  which  mantleth  her  on  pearch, 

Whether  high  towrin^,  or  accoafiing  low. 
But  I  the  meafure  of  her  flight  doe  fearch, 

And  all  her  prey,  and  all  her  diet  know.     B.  vi.  Canto  2. 

In  fhort,  this  diverfion  was,  among  the  old  Englifh, 
tlie  pride  of  the  rich,  and  the  privilege  of  the  poor ; 
no  rank  of  men  feems  to  have  been  excluded  the 
amufement :  we  learn  from  the  book  of  St  Alban's, 
that  every  diegree  had  Its  peculiar  hawk,  from  the 
mperor  down  to  the  holy -water  clerk.  Vaft  was  the 
expence  that  fometimes  attended  this  fport.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Sir  Thomas  Monfon  is  faid  10  have 
given  loool.  for  a  call  of  hawks :  we  are  not  then  to 
wonder  at  the  rigour  of  the  laws  that  tended  to  pre- 
ferve  a  pleafure  that  v^-as  carried  to  fuch  an  extrava- 
gant pitch.  In  the  34th  of  Edward  III.  it  was  made 
felony  to  fteal  a  hawk  ;  to  take  Its  eggs,  even  In  a 
perfon's  own  ground,  was  punifliable  with  imprifon- 
ment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  befides  a  fine  at  the  king's 
pleafure:  In  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  Imprlfonment 
was  reduced  to  three  months;  but  the  olfender  was  to 
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find  fecurlty  for  his  good  behaviour  for  feven  years,  or  Hawldng, 
lie  In  prifon  till  he  did.  Such  was  the  enviable  ftate 
of  the  times  of  old  England  ;  during  the  whole  day, 
the  gentry  were  given  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
beails  of  the  field;  in  the  evening,  they  celebrated  their 
exploits  with  the  moft  abandoned  and  brutifh  fottilTi- 
nefs  ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  Inferior  rank  of  people,  by 
the  moil  unjuft  and  arbitrary  laws,  were  liable  to  ca- 
pital punlfliments,  to  fines,  and  lofs  of  liberty,  for  de- 
Itroying  the  moft  noxious  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

According  to  Olearius,  the  diverfion  of  hawking  Is 
more  followed  by  the  Tartars  and  Perfians  than  ever 
It  was  In  any  part  of  Europe.  //  n'y  avoit  point  de 
huttg  (lays  he)  qui  tCeufl fan  aigle  ou  fon  faiicon. 

The  falcons  or  hawks  that  were  in  ufe  in  thefe  king- 
dom?, are  now  found  to  breed  in  Wales,  and  in  North 
Britain  and  its  Ifles.  The  peregrine  falcon  inhabits 
the  rocks  of  Caernarvonfliire.  The  fame  fpecies,  with 
the  gyrfalcon,  the  gentil,  and  the  goftiawk,  are  found 
In  Scotland,  and  the  lanner  In  Ireland. 

We  may  here  take  notice,  that  the  Norwegian  breed 
wa.9,  in  old  times,  in  high  efteem  in  England  :  they 
were  thought  bribes  worthy  a  king.  Jeoff"rey  Fltz- 
plerre  gave  two  good  Norway  hawks  to  king  John,  to 
obtain  for  his  friend  the  liberty  of  exporting  100  wt. 
of  cheefe ;  and  Nicholas  the  Dane  was  to  give  the 
king  a  hawk  every  time  he  came  Into  England,  that 
he  might  have  free  liberty  to  traffic  throughout  the 
king's  dominions. 

They  were  alfo  made  the  tenures  that  fome  of  the 
nobility  held  their  eftates  by,  from  the  crown.  Thus 
Sir  John  Stanley  had  a  grant  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  from 
Henry  IV.  to  be  held  of  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  fuc- 
ceffors,  by  homage  and  the  fervice  of  two  falcons, 
payable  on  the  day  of  his  or  their  'coronation.  And 
PhlHp  de  Haftang  held  his  manor  of  Combertoun  in 
Cambrldgelhire,  by  the  fervice  of  keeping  the  king's 
falcons. 

Hawking,  though  an  exercife  now  much  difufed 
among  us,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  anciently  was,, 
does  yet  furnifh  a  great  variety  of  fignificant  terms, 
which  ftill  obtain  in  our  language.  Thus,  the  parts 
of  a  hawk  have  their  pi-oper  names. — The  legs,  from 
the  chigh  to  the  foot,  are  called  arms  ;  the  toes,  the 
petty  Jingles  ;  the  claws,  the  pounces. — The  wings  are 
called  the  fails;  the  long  feathers  thereof,  the  beams  ; 
the  two  longeft,  the  principal  feathers ;  thofe  next 
thereto,  the  flags. — The  tail  is  called  the  train  ;  the 
breaft-feathers,  the  mails  ;  thofe  behind  the  thigh,  the 
pendant  feathers, — When  the  feathers  are  not  yet  full 
grown,  fhe  Is  faid  to  be  unfummed ;  when  they  are 
complete,  ftie  Is  fummed : — The  craw,  or  crop,  is  called 
gorge : — The  pipe  next  the  fundament,  where  the 
fjKces  are  drawn  down.  Is  called  t\it  pannel: — The  filmy 
fubftance  lying  in  the  pannel,  is  called  the  glut: — The 
upper  and  crooked  part  of  the  bill  Is  called  the  beak  ; 
the  nether- part,  the  clap;  the  yellow  part  between  the 
beak  and  the  ey< the  fear  or  fere  ;  the  two  fmall  hole* 
therein,  the  narcs. 

As  to  her  furniture  : — The  leathers,  with  bells  but- 
toned on  her  legs,  are  called  bewits. — The  leathern; 
thong,  whereby  the  falconer  holds  the  hawk,  is  callerl 
the  leafe  or  leajh  ;  the  little  ftraps,  by  which  the  leafe 
is  fattened  to  the  Xfg^^  jejfss ;  and  a  line  or  pack-thread 
faftencd  to  the  leafe,  in  difciplir.ing  her,  a  crcance.—' 
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f^a^^*lihg.  A  cover  for  her  head,  to  keep  her  in  the  dark,  is  called 
'  "  a  hood ;  a  large  wide  hood,  open  behind,  to  be  wore 
at  firft,  is  called  a  riifter  hood :  To  draw  the  firings, 
that  the  hood  may  be  in  readlnefs  to  be  pulled  oft,  is 
called  uvjlriking  the  hood. — The  blinding  a  hawk  juft 
taken,  by  running  a  thread  through  her  eye  lids,  and 
thus  drawing  them  over  the  eyes,  to  prepare  her  for 
.  being  hooded,  is  called  feeling.- — A  figure  or  refem- 
blance  of  a  fowl,  made  of  leather  and  feathers,  is  called 
a  lure. —  Her  relHng-place,  v/hen  off"  the  falconer's  fift, 
is  called  the  peafch. — The  place  where  her  meat  is  laid, 
is  called  the  haci. ;  and  that  wherein  (he  is  fet,  while 
her  feathers  fall  and  come  again,  the  mew. 

Something  given  a  hawk,  to  cleanfe  and  purge  her 
gorge,  is  called  cafting. —  Small  feathers  given  her  to 
make  her  calt,  are  cdXltcA  plumage : —  Gravel  given  her  to 
help  to  bring  down  her  llomach,  is  called  rangle  :  Her 
throwing  up  filth  from  the  gorge  after  cafting,  is  called 
gleaming. — The  purging  of  her  greafe,  &c.  enfeaming. 
— A  being  ftuff"ed  is  called  gurgiiing. — The  infetting 
a  feather  in  her  wing,  in  lieu  of  a  broken  one,  is  called 
imping. — The  giving  her  a  leg,  wing,  or  pinion  of  a 
fowl  to  pull  at,  is  called  tiring  : — The  neck  of  a  bird 

the  hawk  preys  on,  is  called  the  inke :  What  the 

hawk  leaves  of  her  prey,  is  caUt  d  the  pill  or  pelf 

There  aie  alfo  proper  terms  for  her  feveral  aftionsi 
—-When  file  flutters  with  her  wings,  as  if  ftiiving  to 
get  away,  either  from  perch  or  fift,  ftie  is  faid  to  bate. 
— When  ftanding  too  near  they  fight  with  each  other. 
It  is  called  crabbing: — When  the  young  ones  quiver, 
and  ftiake  their  wings  in  obedience  to  the  elder,  it  is 
called  coivring  : — When  ftie  wipes  her  beak  after  feed- 
ing, ftie  is  faid  to  feai : — When  ftie  fleeps,  fiie  is  faid 
tojouk  : — From  the  time  of  exchanging  her  coat,  till 
ihe  turn  white  again,  is  called  her  intenvewing : — 
Treading  is  called  catvking :  When  ftie  ftretchcs  one 
cf  Ker  wings  after  her  legs,  and  then  the  other,  it  is 
called  mantling:  —  Her  dung  is  called  muting;  when 
flie  mutes  a  good  way  from  herj  ftie  is  faid  to  Jlice ; 
when  ftie  does  it  direftly  down^  inftead  of  yerking 
backwards,  ftie  is  faid  to  Jlime  ;  and  if  it  be  in  drops, 
it  is  called  dropping.— Vfhtn  ftie  as  it  were  fneezes,  it 
is  called  fniting. — When  flie  raii'es  and  ftiakcs  herfelf, 

ftie  is  faid  to  rouze :  When,  after  mantling,  ftie 

<:rofle3  her  wings  together  over  her  back,  ftie  is  faid 
to  nvcrhle. 

When  a  hawk  fcizes,  ftie  is  faid  to  hind : — When, 
after  feizlng,  ftie  pulls  off"  the  feathers,  ftie  is  faid  to 
plume. — When  ftie  raifes  a  fowl  aloft,  and  at  length 
defcends  with  it  to  the  ground,  it  is  called  trujjing, — 
When,  being  aloft,  ftie  defcends  to  ftrlke  her  prey,  it  is 
called Jlooprng. — When  ftie  flies  out  too  far  from  the 
game,  ftie  is  faid  to  When,  forfaking  her  proper 

game,  ftie  flies  at  pyes,  crows,  &c.  that  chance  to  crofs 
her,  it  is  called  check. — When,  miffing  the  fowl,  ftie 
betakes  herfelf  to  the  next  check,  fhe  is  faid  to Jly  on 

head.  The  fowl  or  game  ftie  flies  at  is  called  the 

quarry. — The  dead  body  of  a  fowl  k'l)ed  by  the  hawk, 
is  called  ^. pelt. — When  flie  flies  away  with  the  quarry, 
ftie  is  faid  to  carry. — When  in  ftooping  ftie  turns  two 
«)r  three  times  on  the  wing,  to  recover  herfelf  ere  ftie 
feizes,  it  is  called  canceltering. — When  ftie  hits  the 
prey,  yet  does  hot  trufs  it,  k  is  called  rz^— The 
making  a  hawk  tame  and  gentle,  is  called  reclaiming. 
*— The  bringing  her  to  endure  company,  manning  her. 
149. 


— An  old  ftaunch  hawk,  ufed  to  fly  and  fet  example  Hawking 
to  a  young  one,  is  called  a  make-hawk.  — y— 1 

The  reclaiming,  manning,  and  bringing  up  a  hawk 
to  the  fport,  is  not  eafy  to  be  brought  to  any  precife 
fet  of  rules* — It  confifts  in  a  number  of  little  praftices 
and  obfervances,  calculated  to  familiarize  the  falconer 
to  his  bird,  to  procure  the  love  thereof,  &c.  See  the 
article  Falconry. 

When  your  hawk  comes  readily  to  the  lure,  a  large 
pair  of  luring-bells  are  to  be  put  upon  her ;  and  the 
more  giddy-headed  and  apt  to  rake  out  your  hawk  isj 
the  larger  muft  the  bells  be.  Having  done  this,  and 
ftie  being  fliarp-fet,  ride  out  in  a  fair  morning,  into 
fome  large  field  unencumbered  with  trees  or  wood, 
with  your  hawk  on  ycur  fift  ;  then  having  loofened 
her  hood,  whiffle  foftly,  to  provoke  her  to  fly;  unhood 
her,  and  let  her  fly  with  her  head  into  the  wind  ;  for 
by  that  means  flie  will  be  the  better  able  to  get  upon 
the  wing,  and  will  naturally  climb  upwards,  flying  a 
circle.  After  ftie  has  flown  three  or  four  turns,  then 
lure  her  with  your  voice,  cafting  the  lure  about  your 
head,  having  firft  tied  a  pullet  to  ic  ;  and  if  your  fal- 
con come  in  and  approach  near  you,  caft  out  the  lure 
into  the  wind,  and  if  flie  ftoop  to  it  reward  her. 

You  will  often  find,  that  when  flie  flies  from  the 
fift,  flic  will  take  ftand  on  the  ground  :  this  is  a  fault 
which  is  very  common  with  foar- falcons.  To  remedy 
this,  fright  her  up  with  your  wand  ;  and  when  you 
have  forced  her  to  take  a  turn  or  two,  take  her  down 
to  the  lure,  and  feed  her.  But  if  this  does  not  do, 
then  you  muft  have  in  readinefs  a  duck  fealed,  fo  that 
flie  may  fee  no  way  but  backwards,  and  that  will 
make  her  mount  the  higher.  Hold  this  duck  in  your  . 
hand,  by  one  of  the  wings  near  the  body  ;  then  lure 
with  the  voice,  to  make  the  falcon  turn  her  hea  i ;  and 
when  flie  is  at  a  reafonable  pitch,  caft  your  duck  up  - 
juil  under  her  ;  when,  if  flie  ftrike,  ftoop,  or  crufs  the 
duck,  permit  her  to  kill  it,  and  reward  her  by  giving 
her  a  reafonable  gorge.  After  you  have  praftifed 
this  two  or  three  times,  your  hawk  will  leave  the 
ftand,  and,  dehghted  to  be  on  the  wing,  will  be  very- 
obedient. 

It  is  nf  t  convenient,  for  the  firft  or  fecond  time,  to 
ftiow  your  hawk  a  large  fowl;  for  it  frequently  happens, 
that  they  efcape  from  the  hawk,  and  flie,  not  recovering 
them,  rakes  after  them:  this  gives  the  falconer  trouble, 
and  frequently  occafions  the  lofa  of  the  hawk.  But  if 
ftie  happens  to  purfue  a  fowl,  and  being  unable  to  re- 
cover it,  gives  it  over,  and  comes  in  again  direAly, 
then  caft  out  a.  fealed  duck ;  arid  if  flie  ftoop  and  trufs 
it  acrofs  the  wings,  permit  her  to  take  her  plcafure, 
rewarding  her  alfo  with  the  heart,  brains,  tongue,  and 
liver.  But  if  you  have  not  a  quick  duck,  take  her  down 
with  a  dry  lure,  and  let  her  plume  a  pallet  and  feed 
upon  it.  By  this  means  a  huwk  will  learn  to  give  over 
a  fowl  that  takes  out,  and  on  hearing  the  falconer's 
lure,  will  make  back  again,  and  know  the  better  how 
to  hold  in  the  head. 

Some  hawks  have  a  difdainful  coynefs,  proceeding 
from  their  being  high  fed  :  fuch  a  hawk  muft  not  be 
rewarded  though  ftie  fhould  kill :  but  you  ttiay  give 
her  leave  to  plume  a  little  ;  and  then  taking  .a  (heep's 
heart  cold,  or  the  leg  of  a  pullet,  when  the  hawk  is 
bufy  in  pluming,  let  either  of  thtm  be  conveyed  into 
the  body  of  the  fowl,  that  it  may  favour  of  it ;  and 
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Hawkwood  when  the  hawk  has  eaten  the  heart,  brains,  and  tongue 
of  the  fowl,  take  out  what  is  inclofed,  call  her  to  your 
jift,  and  feed  her  with  it :  afterwards  give  her  fome  of 
the  feathers  of  the  fowl's  neck,  to  fcower  her,  and 
make  her  caft. 

If  your  hawk  be  a  ftately  high-flying  one,  fhe 
ought  not  to  take  more  than  one  flight  in  a  morn- 
ing ;  and  if  flie  be  made  for  the  river,  let  her  not 
fly  more  than  twice:  when  ihe  is  at  the  highefl;, 
take  her  down  with  your  lure ;  and  when  flie  has 
plumed  and  broken  the  fowl  a  little,  feed  her,  by 
which  means  you  will  keep  her  a  high-flyer,  and  fond 
of  the  lure. 

HAWKWOOD  (Sir  John),  a  famous  Englifh  ge- 
neral, was  the  fon  of  a  tanner  at  Heddingham-Sibil  in 
Eflex,  where  he  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
He  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  taylor  in  London;  but 
being  fortunately  prefled  into  the  army,  was  fent  abroad, 
where  his  genius  foon  expanded  itfelf,  and  furmounted 
the  narrow  prejudices  which  adhered  to  his  birth  and 
occupation.  He  fignalized  himfelf  as  a  foldier  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  particularly  at  Pifa  and  Florence. 
He  commanded  with  great  ability  and  fuccefs  in  the 
army  of  Galeacia  duke  of  Milan  ;  and  was  in  fuch 
high  efl;eem  with  Barnabas  his  brother,  that  he  gave 
him  Domitia  his  natural  daughteV  in  marriage,  with 
an  ample  fortune.  He  died,  at  Florence,  full  of  years 
and  military  fame,  in  1394. 

HAWSE,  or  Hause,  is  generally  underfl;ood  to 
imply  the  fituation  of  the  cables  before  the  fliip's  fl;em, 
when  flie  is  moored  with  two  anchors  out  from  for- 
ward, viz.  one  on  the  fl;arboard,  and  the  other  on  the 
larboard  bow.  Hence  it  is  ufual  to  fay,  Jlje  has  a 
dear  haivfe,  or  a  foul  hawfe.  It  alfo  denotes  any 
frnall  difliance  a  head  of  a  fliip,  or  between  her  head 
and  the  anchors  employed  to  ride  her,  as,  "  He  has 
anchored  in  our  hawfe.  The  brig  fell  athwart  our 
hawfe,"  &c. 

A  fhip  is  fald  to  ride  with  a  clear  hawfe,  when  the 
cables  are  direfted  to  their  anchors,  without  lying 
athwart  the  ft;em  ;  or  crofllng,  or  being  twilled  round 
each  other  by  the  fliip's  winding  about,  according  to 
the  change  of  the  wind,  tide,  or  current. 

A  foul  hawfe,  on  the  contrary,  imphes  that  the  ca- 
bles lie  acrofs  the  Item,  or  bear  upon  each  other,  fo  as 
to  be  rubbed  and  chafed  by  the  motion  of  the  veflel. 
The  hawfe  accordingly  is  foul,  by  having  either  a  crofs, 
an  elbow,  or  a  round  turn.  If  the  larboard  cable, 
lying  acrofs  the  ftem,  points  out  on  the  ftarboard  fide, 
while  the  fliarboatd  cable  at  the  fame  time  grows  out 
on  the  larboard  fide,  there  is  a  ci  ofs  in  the  hawfe.  If, 
after  this,  the  lliip,  without  returning  to  hti  former 
pofition,  continues  to  wind  about  the  fame  way,  fo  as 
to  perform  an  entire  revolution,  tath  of  the  cables  will 
be  twifted  round  the  other,  and  then  d^rcded  out  from 
the  oppofite  bow,  forming  what  is  called  a  round  turn. 
An  elbow  is  produced  wlicu  I'le  fliip  ft;ops  in  the  mid- 
dle of  that  revolution,  aftti  having  had  acrofs:  or,  in 
other  words,  if  (he  rid  .-6  with  herh-=ad  northward  with 
a  clear  hawfe,  and  afterwards  turns  quite  round  fo  as 
to  direft  her  head  northward  again,  fae  will  have  an 
tlbow. 

HAirsE-Hohi-,  certain  rvh'ndrical  holes  cut  through 
the  bows  of  a  fliip  on  each  fid'=  of  the  ftem,  through 
which  the  cables  pafs  in  order  to  be  drawn  into  or  let 
Voh.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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out  of  the  veflel  as  occafion  requires.  They  are  for-  Hawle 
tified  on  each  fide  by  the  tt'^ 

Hawse- Pieces,  a  name  given  to  the  foremofl:  timbers  ._,  ^  ' 
of  a  fliip,  whofe  lower  endslrefl:  on  the  knuckle-tim- 
ber, or  the  foremofl:  of  the  cant-timbers.  They  are 
generally  parallel  to  the  ftem,  having  their  upper  ends 
fometimes  terminated  by  the  lower  part  of  the  beak- 
head  ;  and  otherwife,  by  the  top  of  the  bow,  particu- 
larly in  fmall  fliips  and  merchantmen. 

HAWSER,  a  large  rope  which  holds  the  middle 
degree  between  the  cable  and  toiv  line,  in  any  fliip 
whereto  it  belongs,  being  a  fize  fmaller  than  the  form- 
er, and  as  much  larger  than  the  latter. 

HAY,  any  kind  of  grafs  cut  and  dried  for  the  food 
of  cattle. 

The  time  of  mowing  grafs  for  hay  muft  be  regu- 
lated according  to  its  growth  and  ripenefs ;  nothing 
being  more  prejudicial  to  the  crop  than  mowing  it  too 
foon  ;  becaufe  the  fap  is  not  then  fully  come  out  of 
the  root,  and  when  made  into  hay,  the  grafs  flirinks 
away  to  nothing.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  let  ftand 
'  too  long  till  it  have  ftied  its  feeds.  When  the  tops  of 
the  grafs  look  brown,  and  begin  to  bend  down,  and 
the  red  honeyfuckle  flowers  begin  to  wither,  you  may 
conclude  it  ripe  for  mowing. 

Sain-Foin  Hay,  is  of  feveral  forts,  which  may  be  di- 
ftinguiflied  by  the  Allowing  terms,  viz.  i.  The  virgin. 
2.  The  bloflbmed.  3.  The  full-grown.  And,  4.  The 
threflied  hay.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  beyond  comparifon 
the  beft.  It  muft  be  cut  before  the  bloflbms  generally 
appear  ;  for  when  it  ftands  till  it  is  full  blown,  the 
moft  fpirituous  and  nourifliing  parts  of  its  juice  are 
fpent,  the  fap  is  much  impoveriflied,  and  the  fain  foin 
can  never  recover  that  richnefs  it  had  in  its  virgin  ftate. 
But  this  fine  hay  cannot  well  be  had  of  uncultivated 
fain-foin,  becaufe  that  may  not  be  much  above  an 
handful  high  when  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  cut  ;  it 
would  then  make  a  very  hght  crop,  and  would  be  a 
great  while  before  it  fprang  up  again  :  but  the  rich 
will  have  two  or  three  tuns  to  an  acre,  and  fpring  again 
immediately  for  a  fccond  crop  ;  fo  that  little  or  none 
in  quantity  would  be  loft  by  fo  great  an  improvement 
of  its  quality. 

The  fecond  fort  is  that  cut  in  the  flower,  which, 
though  much  inferior  to  the  virgin-hay,  far  exceeds 
any  other  kind  as  yet  commonly  propagated  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  if  it  be  a  full  crop,  it  may  amount  to  three 
tuns  an  acre.  This  is  that  fain-foin  which  is  com- 
monly made;  and  the  larger  it  is,  the  more  nourifliing 
it  is  for  horfes. 

The  next  fort  of  fain  foin  is  the  full  grown,  cut 
when  the  bloflbms  ar'?  gone  or  going  ofl":  this  alfo  is 
good  hay,  thousfh  it  falls  fliort  by  many  degrees  of  the 
goodnels  of  the  othtrtwo  forts;  but  it  makes  a  greater 
ciop  than  either  of  them,  becaufe  it  grows  to  its  fuU 
bulk,  and  flirinks  little  in  drying. 

The  laft  fort  is  ttie  threflied  hay  ;  which,  when  not 
damaged  by  wet  weather,  has  been  found  more  nou- 
rifliing to  horles  than  coarfe  water-meadow  hay  ;  and, 
when  it  is  cut  fmall  by  an  engine,  is  good  for  cattle, 
and  much  better  than  the  chaiT  of  corn.  The  beft 
time  to  cut  it,  is  when  the  greateft  part  of  the  feed  is 
well  filled  ;  the  fiift-blown  ripe,  and  the  laft-blown 
beginning  to  he  full. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  hay  depends  greatly  upon  the 
U  u  manner 
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^*y'     manner  of  ordering  it.    The  be 3;  hay  in  all  England  men  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  am  the  only  one  Hayes 
»     " ''  is  made  of  fain-foin,  without  ever  fpreading  it.    This  that  is  fo.    Thanks  to  my  worthy  conllituents,  who  II 
method,  though  it .f)e  Mj^r  before  it  be  finifhed,  cofts  never  objeded  to  my  perfon,  and  I  hope  never  to  give  ^^V^- 
lefs  labour  than  the  other.    If  fain-foin  be  laid  up  them  caufe  to  objeft  to  my  behaviour."    The  fame  *^ 
pretty  green,  it  will  take  no  damage,  provided  it  be  year,  he  tranflated  Hawkins  Browne  De  ImmortaUtate 
fet  in  fmall  round  ricks,  with  a  large  baflcet  drawn  up  Animl.    In  1755,  he  tranflated  and  modernized  fome 
in  the  middle  of  each,  to  have  a  vent-hole,  through  Epigrams  of  Martial  ;  but  furvived  this  publication 
which  the  fuperfluous  moillure  of  the  hay  may  tranf-  only  a  (hort  time,  dying  June  19.  the  fame  year.  A  little 
pire.    As  foon  as  its  heating  is  over,  thefe  ricks  ought  time  before,  he  had  been  appointed  keeper  of  the  Re- 
to  be  thatched;  and  all  fain-foin  ricks,  that  are  made  cords  in  the  Tawer;  and  it  is  faid  that  his  attention  and 
when  the  hay  is  full  dried  in  the  cocks,  ought  to  be  afiiduity  during  the  few  months  he  held  that  office  were 
thatched  immediately  after  the  making  them.    That  eminently  ferviceable  to  his  fucceffors. — He  left  a  fon, 
which  is  laid  up  moft  dried,  will  come  out  of  the  rick  who  inherited  the  imperfe£l  form  of  his  father.  This 
of  a  green  colour  ;  but  that  which  has  been  much  gentleman  went  into  the  fervice  of  the  Eall  India  com- 
heated  in  the  rick,  will  be  brown.  pany,  where  he  acquired  rank,  fortune,  and  reputa- 
The  feed  affords  the  owner  another  opportunity  of  tion;  but  being  one  of  thofe  who  oppofed  Coflim  Ally- 
making  a  profit  of  his  fain-foin  :  but  this,  if  the  hoe-  Kawn,  and  unfortunately  falling  into  his  hands,  was, 
ing  hufbandry  were  general,  woul^  not  be  vendible  in  with  other  gentlemen,  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  at 
great  quantities  for  planting;  becaufe  the  ordinary  Patna,  OSi,  ^.  1763. 

crop  of  an  acre  will  produce  feed  enough  to  drill  an  HAYES  (Charles,  Efq;),  a  very  fingular  perfon, 
hundred  acres,  which  would  not  want  planting  for  a  whofe  great  erudition  was  fo  concealed  by  his  modelly, 
long  time.  The  other  ufe  then  of  this  feed  is  for  pro-  that  his  name  is  known  to  very  few,  though  his  pub- 
vender  ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  by  fome  who  have  lications  are  many.  He  was  born  in  1678,  and  became 
made  trials  of  it,  that  three  bufliels  of  good  fain-foin  diflinguifhed  in  1704  by  A  Treatife  of  Fluxions,  fo- 
feed  given  to  horfes,  will  nourifh  them  as  much  as  four  lio  :  the  only  work  to  which  he  ever  fet  his  name.  In 
bufhels  of  oats  ;  and  when  well  ordered,  it  is  fo  fweet,  17 10,  came  out  a  fmall  410  pamphlet  of  19  pages,  inti- 
that  moft  forts  of  cattle  are  gi-eedy  of  it.  tuled,  A  new  and  eafy  Method  to  find  out  the  Longi- 
Har-Mak'mg.  See  Agriculture,  n°  199,  et feq.  tude,  from  obferving  the  Altitudes  of  the  Celeftial  Bo- 
Hay,  a  town  of  Brecknockihire,  in  Wales,  feated  dies:  and,  in  1723,  The  Moon,  a  Philofophical  Dia- 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Wye  and  Dulas.  It  logue  ;  tending  to  (how,  that  the  moon  is  not  an  o- 
was  a  town  of  good  note  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  paque  body,  but  has  original  light  of  her  own.  Du- 
it  being  then  fortified  with  a  caftle  and  a  wall,  which  ring  a  long  courfe  of  years,  the  management  of  the 
were  ruined  in  the  rebellion  of  Owen  Glendower.  It  late  Royal  African  company  lay  in  a  manner  wholly 
is  at  prefent  a  pretty  good  town  ;  and  the  market  is  upon  Mr  Hayes,  he  being  annually  either  fub-governor 
large  for  corn,  cattle,  and  provifions.  W.  JLong.  o.  or  deputy-governor  ;  notwithftanding  which,  he  con- 
56.  N.  Lat.  52.  10.  tinued  his  purfuit  after  general  knowledge.  To  a  ficill 
Hay  (William,  Efq;),  an  agreeable  Englifh  v/riter,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  modern  languages, 
was  born  at  Glenburne  in  Suflex,  about  1 700,  as  is  he  added  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  :  and  publiffied 
conjedured  ;  and  educated  at  Headley-fchool.  In  feveral  pieces,  relating  to  the  tranflation  and  chrono- 
1730,  he  publilhed  a  poem,  called  Mount  Calurn,  de-  logy  of  the  fcriptures.  The  African  company  being 
dicated  to  the  duchefs  of  Newcaftle  ;  in  which  he  de-  diffi>lved  in  1752,  he  retired  to  Down  in  Kent,  where  • 
fcribes  the  beauties  of  his  native  country,  and  celebrates  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  ftudy.  May  1753,  he  began  to 
the  virtues  of  his  friends.  When  lord  Hardwicke  was  compile  in  Latin  his  Chronographia  Afiatica  &  JE.- 
talled  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords  in  1734,  he  was  chofen  gyptiaca,  which  he  lived  to  finirti,  but  not  to  publifh  j 
to  fucceed  him  in  reprefenting  the  borough  of  Sea-  which,  however,  was  publiflied  afterwards.  Auguft 
ford  among  the  commons  :  and  he  reprefented  this  bo-  1 758,  he  left  his  houfe  in  Kent,  and  took  chamber& 
rough  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  defended  the  in  Gray-Inn,  where  he  died,  December  18,  1760,  in 
meafures  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  was  the  fuppofed  his  Szd  year.  The  titk  of  his  pofthumous  works  runs 
author  of  a  minifterial  pamphlet,  intituled,  A  Letter  thus :  Chronographia  j^aticte  cif  Egyptiaca  Specimen;  m 
to  a  Freeholder  on  the  late  Reduftion  of  the  Land-tax  quo,  i.  Origo  Chronologite  lxx  Inierpretum  tniiejiigatiir, 
to  one  Shilling  in  the  Pound  ;  which  had  been  printed  2.  ConfpeSlus  totius  operis  exhibctur,  8vo. 
in  1732.  In  I  735,  he  pubUfhed  Remarks  on  the  Laws  HAYNAULT.  See  Hainault. 
relative  to  the  Poor,  with  Propofals  for  their  better  HAYS,  particular  nets  for  taking  rabbits,  hares. 
Relief  and  Employment  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  brought  &c.  common  to  be  bought  in  fliops  that  fell  nets,  and 
in  a  bill  for  the  puvpofe.  He  made  another  attempt  of  they  may  be  had  larger  or  fhorter  as  you  think  fit  ; 
this  kind,  but  without  effeft.  May  1738,  he  was  ap-  from  15  to  2a  fathoms  is  a  good  length,  and  for  depth 
pointed  a  commiffioner  of  the  Vidlualling-office.    in  a  fathom. 

1753*  appeared  Religio  Philofophi ;  or,  the  Principles  As  rabbits  often  ftraggle  abroad  about  mid-day  for 
of  Morality  and  Chriftianity,  illullrated  from  a  View  freffi  grafs,  where  you  perceive  a  number  gone  forth  to> 
of  the  Univerfe,  and  of  Man's  Situation  in  it.  This  any  remote  brakes  or  thickets,  pitch  two  or  three  of 
was  followed,  in  1754,  ^7  Effay  on  Deformity  ;  thefe  hays  about  their  burrows;  lie  clofe  there:  but  la- 
in which  he  rallies  his  own  imperfeftion  in  this  refpeft  cafe  you  have  not  nets  enough  to  inclofe  all  their  bur- 
with  much  livehnefs  and  good  humour.  **  Bodily  de-  rows,  fome  may  be  ftopped  up  with  ftoncs,  &c.  Thea 
formity  (fays  he),  is  very  rare.  Among  558  gentle-  fet  out  with  the  coney-dog  to  luant  up  and  down  at  3 
■  good 
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Wayward  good  diftance,  and  draw  on  by  degrees  to  the  man  who 
13  with  you,  and  lies  clofe  by  the  hay,  who  may  take 
them  as  they  bolt  into  it. 

HAYWARD,  the  perfon  who  keeps  the  common 
herd  or  cattle  of  a  town.  He  is  appointed  by  the  lord's 
court;  and  his  office  is  to  fee  that  the  cattle  neither 
break  nor  crop  the  hedges  of  inclofed  grounds. 

Hayward  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  Englifti  hiftorian 
and  biographer  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century, 
was  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  do£tor  of  laws.  In  1610,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  hiftoriographers  of  a  college 
then  at  Chelfea ;  and,  in  1619,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  wrote,  i .  The  lives  of  the  three 
Norman  kings  of  England,  William  I.  and  II.  and 
Henry  I.  a.  The  firll  part  of  the  life  and  reign  of 
king  Henry  IV.  3.  The  life  and  reign  of  king  Ed- 
ward VI.;  and  feveral  theological  works*  He  died  in 
1627. 

HAZ  AEL,  an  officer  belonging  to  Benhadad  king 
of  Syria,  caufed  that  prince  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
reigned  in  his  ftead.  He  defeated  Joram,  Jehu,  and 
Jehoahaz,  kings  of  Ifrael ;  and,  after  his  death,  was 
fuccceded  by  Benhadad  his  fon,  852  B.  C. 

HAZARD,  or  Chance,  in  gaming.  See  Ga- 
ming. 

Hazard,  a  game  on  dice,  without  tables,  is  very 
properly  fo  called ;  fuice  it  fpeedily  makes  a  man,  or 
undoes  him. 

It  is  played  with  only  two  dice ;  and  as  many  may 
play  at  it  as  can  ftand  round  the  largeft  round  table. 

Two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  obferved,  viz.  main 
and  chance  ;  the  latter  belonging  to  the  caftor,  and 
the  former,  or  main,  to  the  other  gamellers.  There 
can  be  no  main  thrown  above  nine,  nor  under  five  ;  fo 
that  five,  fix,  feven,  eight,  and  nine,  are  the  only 
mains  flung  at  hazard.  Chances  and  nicks  are  from  fou^ 
to  ten  :  thus  four  is  a  chance  to  nine,  five  to^  eight,  fix 
to  feven,  feven  to  fix,  eight  to  five  ;  and  nine  and  ten 
a  chance  to  five,  fix,  feven,  and  eight :  in  fliort,  four, 
five,  fix,  feven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten,  are  chances  to 
any  main,  if  any  of  thefe  nick  it  not.  Now  nicks 
are  either  when  the  chance  is  the  fame  with  the  main, 
as  five  and  five,  or  the  hke  ;  or  fix  and  twelve,  feven 
and  eleven,  eight  and  twelve.  Here  obferve,  that  twelve 
is  out  to  nine,  feven,  and  five  ;  eleven  is  out  to  nine, 
eight,  fix,  and  five:  and  ames-ace  and  duce-ace,  are 
out  to  all  mains  whatever. 

HAZLE,  or  Hazel,  in  botany.  SeeCoRYLUS. 
The  kernels  of  the  fruit  have  a  mild,  farinaceous, 
oily  tafte,  agreeable  to  moft  palates.  Squirrels  and 
mice  are  fond  of  them,  as  well  as  fome  birds,  fuch  as 
jays,  nutcrackers,  &c.  A  kind  of  chocolate  has  been 
prepared  from  them,  and  there  are  inftances  of  their 
having  been  formed  into  bread.  The  oil  exprefled 
from  them  is  little  inferior  to  the  oil  of  almonds  ;  and 
is  ufed  by  painters  and  by  chemifts  for;  receiving  and 
retaining  odours.  The  charcoal  made  of  the  wood  is 
ufed  by  painters  in  drawing. — Some  of  the  Highland- 
ders,  where  fuperfliition  is  not  totally  fubfided,  look 
upon  the  tree  itfelf  as  unlucky  ;  but  are  glad  to  get 
two  of  the  nuts  naturally  conjoined,  which  is  a  good 
omen.  Thefe  they  call  cno-chomhlaich,  and  carry  them 
as  an  efficacious  charm  againft  witchcraft. 

Evelyn  tells  us,  that  no  plant  is  more  proper  for 


thickening  of  copfes  than  the  hazle,  for  which  he  di- 
refts  the  following  expeditious  method.  Take  a  pole 
of  hazle  (afh  or  poplar  may  alfo  be  ufed)  of  20  or  30  _ 
feet  in  length,  the  head  a  little  lopped  into  the  ground, 
giving  it  a  chop  near  the  ground  to  make  it  fuccumb ; 
this  fattened  to  the  earth  with  a  hook  or  two,  and  co- 
vered with  fome  frefli  mould  at  a  competent  tiepth  (as 
gardeners  lay  their  carnations),  will  produce  a  great 
number  of  fuckers,  and  thicken  and  furniflx  a  copfc 
fpeedily. 

HAZLE-Earth,  or  Hazley- Earth,  a  kind  of  red  loam, 
which  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  mixture  with  other 
forts  of  earth;  uniting  what  is  too  loofe,  cooling  what 
is  too  hot,  and  gently  retaining  the  moiflure. 

Witch-HAZEL.    See  Hamamalis. 

HEAD,  the  uppermoft  or  foremofl:  part  of  the" 
body  of  an  animal.    See  Anatomy,  Part  1.  feft.  ii. 

HEAD-Ach,  a  moft  troublefome  fenfation  in  the  head, 
produced  by  various  caufes,  and  attended  with  diffe- 
rent fymptoms,  according  to  its  different  degrees  and 
the  place  where  it  is  feated.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined 
to)  Medicine. 

Dragon* s  Head,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  afcending  node 
of  the  moon  or  other  planet. 

Head  of  a  Ship,  an  ornamental  figure  erefted  on  the 
continuation  of  a  fliip's  ftem,  as  being  expreffive  of  her 
name,  and  emblamatical  of  war,  natigation,  commerce, 
&c. 

Head,  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  enlarged  fenfe  to  fig- 
nify  the  whole  front  or  forepart  of  the  flilp,  including 
the  bows  on  each  fide  :  the  head  therefore  opens  the 
column  of  water  through  which  the  fliip  pafles  when 
advancing.  Hence  we  fay,  head-fails,  head-fea,  head- 
way, &c. 

Thus,  fig.  I.  Plate  CCXXVI.  reprefents  one  fide 
of  the  fore-part  or  head   of  a  74.  gunfhip,  toge- 
ther with  part  of  the  bow,  keel,  and  gunnel.  The., 
names  of  the  feveral  pieces,  exhibited  therein,  are  as 
follow: 

A  A  Fore- part  of  the  keel,  with  a  a  the  two  falfe 
keels  beneath  it. 

AC  the  ftem. 

a  a  The  cat-head. 

b  b  The  fuppoTter  of  the  cat-head. 

cc  The  knight-head,  or  bollard-timber,  of  which 
there  is  one  on  each  fide,  to  fecure  the  inner  end  of  the 
bowfprit. 

dd  The  haufe-holes. 

ee  The  naval- hoods,  i.  e.  thick  pieces  of  plank 
laid  upon  the  bow  to  ftrengthen  the  edges  of  the 
haufe  holes. 

f  The  davit-chock,  by  which  the  davit  is  firmly- 
wedged  while  employed  to  fifli  the  anchor. 

g  The  bulk-head,  which  terminates  the  forecaftle 
on  the  fore-fide,  being  called  the  beak-head  bulk-head 
by  fliipwrights, 

H  The  gun-ports  of  the  lower  deck. 

h  The  gun-ports  of  the  upper  deck  and  forecaftle. 

I,  I,  The  channels,  with  their  dead-eyes  and  chain- 
plates.' 

/■  The  gripe,  or  fore-foot,  which  unites  the  keel 
with  the  ftem,  forming  a  part  of  either. 

k  k  Thefe  dotted  lines  reprefent  the  thicknefs  and 
defcent  of  the  different  decks  from  the  fore- part  of  the 
ftiip  towards  the  middle.  The  lowed  of  the  three  dot- 
U  u  2  ted 
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ted  lines  /  exprefles  the  convexity  of  the  beams,  or  the 
difference  between  the  height  of  the  deck  in  the  middle 
of  its  breadth  and  at  the  fliip's  fide.  This  is  alfo  exhi- 
bited more  clearly  in  the  Mimnip-Frame ;  where  the 
red  curve  of  the  beam  is  delineated.  N.  B.  TheCe 
lines  mull  be  always  parallel  to  the  lines  which  termi- 
nate the  gun-ports  above  and  below. 

mm  The  timbers  of  the  head,  and  part  of  the  bow- 
fprit. 

X  The  rails  of  the  head  which  lie  acrofs  the  tim- 
bers. 

Fore-part  of  the  main-wale. 
RX  Fore-part  of  the  channel-wale. 
U  C  The  load  water-line. 

Fig.  2.  reprefents  a  head- view  of  a  (hip,  with  the 
projeilion  of  her  principal  timbers,  and  all  her  planks 
laid  on  one  fide. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fore-part  of  a  (hip  is  called  its 
head,  from  the  affinity  of  motion  and  pofition  it  bears 
to  a  fifh,  and  in  general  to  the  horizontal  fituation  of 
all  animals  whilft  fwimming. 

By  the  Head  ;  the  ftate  of  a  fhip,  which  is  laden 
deeper  at  the  fore-end  than  the  after-end. 

HsAD-Boroiu,  or  Head- Borough,  fignifies  the  perfon 
who  is  the  chief  of  the  frank-pledge,  and  had  ancient- 
ly the  principal  direftion  of  thofe  within  his  own 
pledge.  He  was  alfo  called  burroiv-head,  bur/houlder^ 
now  borjlooldcr,  third-loroiv,  tything-man,  chief -pledge,  and 
boronv- elder,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  fpeech  indif- 
ferent places.  This  office  is  now  ufually  called  a  h'lgh- 
corijlahle.  The  head-borow  was  the  chief  of  ten  pledges : 
the  other  nine  were  called  hand-boroivs,  or  pleg'ii  ma- 
mmies, &c. 

HEAD-Mould-Jhot,  a  difeafe  in  children,  wherein  the 
futures  of  the  f]<;ull,  generally  the  coronal,  ride ;  that 
is,  have  their  edges  fhot  over  one  another;  and  are  fo 
clofe  locked  together,  as  to  comprefs  the  internal  parts, 
the  meninges,  or  even  the  brain  itfelf.  The  difeafe 
ufually  occafions  convulfions,  and  is  fuppofed  to  admit 
of  no  cure  from  medicine,  unlcfs  room  could  be  given 
by  manual  operation  or  a  divulfion  of  the  futures. 

The  head-mould-fhot  is  the  diforder  oppoUte  to  the 
horfe-fhoe  head. 

Head- Pence,  an  exaction  of  a  certain  fum  formerly 
collefted  by  the  fheriff  of  Northumberland  from  the  in- 
habitants of  that  county,  without  any  account  to  be 
made  to  the  king.  This  was  abolilhed  by  the  ftatute 
23  Hen.  VI.  cap.  7. 

HEAD-Tin,  in  metallurgy,  is  a  preparation  of  tin- 
ore  toward  the  "fitting  it  for  working  into  metal.  When 
the  ore  has  been  pounded  and 'twice  waflied,  that  part 
of  it  which  lies  uppermoft,  or  makes  the  furface  of  the 
mafs  in  the  tub,  is  called  the  head-tin  ;  this  is  feparated 
from  the  reft,  and  after  a  little  more  wafhing  becomes 
fit  for  the  blowing-houfe. 

HEAD-FaJl,  a  rope  employed  to  fatten  a  fhip  to 
a  wharf,  chain,  or  buoy,  or  to  fome  other  veffel  along- 

fld€. 

HEAD-t-and,  a  name  frequently  given  to  a  cape -or 
promontory. 

HEAD-Drefs,  amongil  the  Jewifh,  Grecian,  and  Ro- 
man ladles,  as  among  ourfelves,  was  various,  according 
to  the  diflerent  periods  of  time,  and  the  fluAuation  of 
fafhlon.  In  general,  it  principally  confifted  of  their 
iiair  differently  tricked  out.    It  was  ufually  divided 


or  fhips 
or  line  of 


before,  with  a  bodkin,  into  two  equal  parts  ;  fonie- 
times  it  was  covered  with  a  net,  or  put  into  a  kind  of 
purfe,  or  tied  behind  in  the  form  of  a  knot,  or  bound 
back  and  plaited  with  ribbands.  It  was  wafhed  with 
great  care  ;  effencc  and  perfumes  were  applied  to  it, 
and  gold-duft  fomctimes  made  ufe  of  as  powder.  Pearls 
and  jewels  made  a  part  of  their  ornaments  ;  and  pen- 
dants were  worn  in  the  ear.  To  cover  the  defeft  of 
hair,  perukes  were  made  ufe  of  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Rome.  And  we  read  that  Otho  had  a  covering  of 
falfe  hair,  becaufe  he  had  not  much  of  his  own.  See 
Hair,  Jewfls. 

Both  Grecian  and  Roman  ladies  wore  tetes.  But 
whether  they  ever  built  up  their  heads  fo  high  as  the 
Englifh,  or  our  continental  neighbours,  will  admit  of 
a  difpute. 

Headmost,   the  fituation  of  any  fhip 
which  are  the  moft  advanced  in  a  fleet, 
battle. 

HsAD-Rope,  that  part  of  the  bolt-rope  which  ter- 
minates any  of  the  principal  fails  on  the  upper  edge, 
which  is  accordingly  fewed  thereto.    See  the  article 

BoLT-ROPE. 

Head  - Sails,  a  general  name  for  all  thofe  fails  which 
are  extended  on  the  fore-maft  and  bowfprit,  and  em- 
ployed to  command  the  fore-part  of  the  fliip  :  fuch 
are  the  fore- fail,  fore-top-fail,  fore-top-gallant-fail,  jib, 
fore-ilay-fail,  and  the  fprit-fail  with  its  top- fail.  This 
term  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  after-fails,  viz.  all  thole 
which  are  extended  on  the  mizen-maft,  and  on  the  flays 
between  the  mizen  and  main  raafts. 

HEAD-to-wind ;  the  fituation  of  a  fhip  or  boat, 
when  her  head  is  turned  to  windward. 

HEAD-Way,  the  motion  of  advancing  at  fea.  It  is 
generally  ufed  when  a  fliip  firft  begins  to  advance  ;  or 
when  it  is  doubtful  whether  fhe  is  in  a  ftate  of  reft  or 
motion.  It  is  in  both  fenfes  oppofed  to  retreating,  or 
moving  with  the  ftern  forenaoft.  See  the  article  Stern - 

WAY. 

HEALFANG,  Healsfang,  or  Halsfang,  in 
our  ancient  cuftonis,  fignifies  collijlrigium,  or  the  pu- 
nifliment of  the  pillory.  The  word  is  compounded  of 
two  Saxon  words  ;  halp,  neck,  and  pangen  "  to  con- 
tain:" Pccna  fclltcet  qua  alicul  collum flrlngatur.  The  heal- 
fang, however,  cannot  fignify  a  pillory  in  the  charter 
of  Canutus,  De  Foreftis,  cap.  xiv.  Et pro  cidpa folvat 
regi  duos  folldos,  quos  Dam  vacant  halfehang. 

Healfang  is  alfo  taken  for  a  pecuniary  punifliment 
or  muld,  to  commute  for  ftanding  in  the  pillory ;  and 
is  to  be  paid  either  to  the  king  or  the  chief  lord, 
falfum  teflimonium  dedit,  reddat  regi  vel  terra  domino  heaU 
fang. 

HEALING,  in  Its  general  fenfe,  includes  the 
whole  procefs  of  curing  or  removing  a  diforder,  and 
recovering  health.  In  this  fenfe  medicine  is  defined 
the  art  of  healing.  In  its  more  rcftrained  fenfe,  as  ufed 
in  furgery,  &c.  heahng  denotes  the  uniting  or  confo- 
lidating  the  lips  of  a  wound  or  ulcer.  The  medicines 
proper  for  this  intention  are  called  incarnatlves,  aggluti- 
natives,  vulnerarles,  &c. 

Healing,  in  architefture,  denotes  the  covering  the 
roof  of  a  building.  The  healing  Is  various ;  as  of 
lead,  tiles,  flate,  Horfhamftone,  fhingles,  or  reed  and 
ftraw. 

HEALTH,  is  a  right  difpofition  of  the  body,  and 
I,  of 
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of  all  its  parts;  confifting  in  a  due  temperature,  a  right 
conformation,  jua  conneaion,  and  ready  and  free  cx- 
ercife  of  the  feveral  viral  fundtions. 

Health  admits  of  latitude,  as  not  being  the  fame  in 
all  fubjeas,  who  may  yet  be  faid  to  enjoy  health. 

That  part  of  medicine  which  Ihom  the  means  of 
preferving  health,  is  termed  hygiehte.    See  Medicink. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  deified  Health,  reprefent- 
Ing  it  under  the  figure  of  a  woman,  whom  they  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  daughter  of  ^fculapius.  We  find  the 
name  of  the  goddefs  Salus,  or  Health,  on  many  me- 
dals of  the  Roman  emperors,  with  different  infcrip- 
tions;  as,  salus  publica,  salus  reipublic^,  salus 

AUGUSTI,   &C.  . 

Methods  of  preferring  the  Health  of  Manners,  bee 

MaKINER.  •  ,       r       I-  J 

HE  AM,  in  beafts,  denotes  the  fame  with  after  birth 
in  women.  Thyme,  penny-royal,  winter- favory,  and 
common  hore-hound,  boiled  in  white-wine,  and  given 
to  a  mare,  are  efteemed  good  to  expel  the  beam.  Dit- 
tany, applied  in  a  pelTary,  expels  the  beam,  as  well  as 
the  dead  foal ;  fo  alfo  do  fennel,  hops,  favm,  angeh- 

Ca,    &C.  r        ,  C 

HEARING,  the  aa  or  faculty  of  perceiving 
founds.  Hearing  is  reckoned  among  our  external  fen- 
fes.  Its  organ  is  the  ear,  and  particularly  the  audi- 
tory nerve  diffufed  ihrough  the  fame  ;  and  its  objea, 
certain  motions  or  vibrations  of  the  air.  Hence  hear- 
ing may  be  more  fcientifically  defined,  a  fenfation, 
whereby,  from  a  due  motion  impreffed  on  the  fibrillas 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  communicated  thence  to  the 
fenfory,  the  mind  perceives  and  gets  the  idea  of  founds. 
See  Anatomy,  no  141.  o 

Hearing  in  different  animals.  bee  Lompara- 
tivE-Anatomy,  Entomology,  and  Ichthyology. 

HEARNE  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  antiquarian, 
eminent  for  his  writings  and  editions  of  MSS.  His  fa- 
ther was  pariavclerk  of  Little  Waltham  in  Berkfhife, 
where  he  was  born  in  1680.  He  had  a  hberal  educa- 
tion by  the  patronage  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman  ; 
and  even  from  a  boy  difcovered  a  ftrong  profienfity  to 
the  (ludy  of  antiquities.  He  did  great  fervices  to  the 
Bodleian  library,  and  died  in  1735. 

HEARSli,  among  hunters,  a  land  in  the  fecond 
year  of  her  age.    See  Hunting. 

Hearse  is  the  name  of  a  well  known  carriage,  ufed 
for  conveying  the  dead  to  the  grave.  The  word  is  alfo 
ufed  by  Shakefpeare  in  his  Henry  VI.  for  a  monument 
ereaed  over  a  graven 

HEART,  in  anatomy,  a  mufculous  part  of  the  ani- 
mal body,  fituated  in  the  thorax,  on  the  anterior  part 
of  the  diaphragm,  between  the  two  laminse  of  the  me- 
diaftinum,  wherein  the  veins  all  terminate,  and  from 
which  all  the  arteries  arife;  and  which,  by  its  alternate 
eontraaion  and  dilatation,  is  the  chief  inftrumentof  the 


circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  principle  of  life.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  rzi,  122. 

Several  ingenious  perfons  have  from  time  to  time  at- 
tempted to  make  eftimates  of  the  force  of  the  blood  in 
the  heart  and  arteries ;  who  have  as  widely  differed  from 
each  other,  as  they  have  from  the  truth,  for  v^ant  of  a 
fufficient  number  of  data  to  argue  upon.  This  fet  the 
truly  ingenious  Dr  Hales  upon  making  proper  experi- 
ments, in  order  to  afcertain  the  force  of  the  blood  iu 
the  veins  and  arteries  of  feveral  animals. 

If,  according  to  Dr  Keil's  eltimate,  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  a  man's  heart  throws  out  in  each  fyftole  an 
ounce  or  1.638  cubic  inches  of  blood,  and  the  area  of 
the  orifice  of  the  aorta  be  =0.4187,  then  dividing 
the  former  by  this,  the  quotient  3.9  is  the  length  of 
the  cylinder  of  blood  which  is  formed  in  pafTing  thro* 
the  aorta  in. each  fyftole  of  the  ventricle  ;  arid  in  the 
75  pulfes  of  a  minute,  3  cyUader  of  292.5  inches  in 
length  will  pafs  :  this  is  at  the  rate  of  1462  feet  in  an 
hour.  But  the  fyftole  of  the  heart  being  performed 
in  one  third  of  this  time,  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in 
that  inftant  will  be  thrice  as  much,  viz.  at  the  rate  of 
4386  feet  in  an  hour,  or  73  feet  in  a  minute.  And 
if  the  ventricle  throws  out  one  ounce  in  a  pulfe,  then 
in  the  75  pulfts  of  a  minute,  the  quantity  of  blood 
will  be  equal  to  4.41b.  1 1  oz,  and,  in  34  minutes, 
a  quantity  equal  to  a  middle-fized  man,  viz.  158  lb. 
will  pafs  through  the  heart.  But  if,  with  Dr  Har- 
vey and  Dr  Lower,  we  fuppofe  two  ounces  of  blood, 
that  is,  3.276  cubic  inches,  to  be  thrown  out  at  each 
fyftole  of  the  ventricle,  then  the  velocity  of  the 
blood  in  entering  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  will^  be 
double  the  former,  viz.  at  the  rate  of  146  feet  in  a., 
minute,  and  a  quantity  of  blood  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  man's  body  will  pafs  in  half  the  time,  viz.  1  7  mi- 
nutes. 

If  we  fuppofe,  what  is  probable,  that  the  blood  will 
rife  74-4-  feet  high  in  a  tube  fixed  to  the  carotide  ar- 
tery of  a  man,  and  that  the  inward  area  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  his  heart  is  equal  to  1 5  fquare  inches,  thefe 
muhiplied  into  feet,  give  1350  cubic  inches  of 

blood,  which  preifes  on  that  ventricle,  when  it  firft  be- 
gins to  contraa,  a  weight  equal  to  15.5  pounds. 

What  the  doaor  thus  calculates,  from  fuppofition, 
with  regard  to  mankind,  he  aaually  experimented  up- 
on horfes,  dogs,  fallow-does,  &c.  by  fixing  tubes  in 
orifices  opened  in  their  veins  and  arteries  ;  by  obler- 
ving  the  feveral  heights  to  which  the  blood  rofe  in 
thefe  tubes,  as  they  lay  on  the  ground ;  and  by  mcar 
furing  the  capacities  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart 
and  orifices  of  the  arteries.  And,  that  the  reader 
may  the  more  readily  compare  the  faid  eftimates  to- 
gether, he  has  given  a  table  of  them,  ranged  in  ths 
following  order. 
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The  feveral  animals. 

[  Weight  of  each. 

Height  of  the  blood  in 
the  tube  from  the  ju- 
gular vein. 

Height  cf  the  blood  in 
tubes  fixed  to  arteries. 

Pounds.  1 
Ounces.  1 

Inches. 

Feet. 
Inches. 
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160 

On 

7  6 
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ift. 

ing. 

8  3 

2d. 

9  8 

3d. 

825 

12  52 
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Ox 
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Sheep 

91 
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4  2 

Dogs 

ill. 

52 

0  6 

6  8 

2d. 

24 

5  7 
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3d. 

18 
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HEART-hurn,  a  difeafe  ufually  called  cardialgia  by 
phyficians.  In  furfeits,  or  upon  fwallowing  without 
due  maftication  ;  when  meats  are  eat  tough  and  fat,  or 
with  farinaceous  fubftances  unfermented ;  or  when  by 
any  accident  the  faliva  is  vitiated,  too  fcanty,  or  not 
intimately  mixed  with  the  food,  the  fermentation 
becomes  tumultuous,  the  ftomach  fwells  with  air,  and 
this  extraordinary  commotion  being  attended  with 
an  unufual  heat,  brings  on  the  uneafinefs  called  the 
heart-burn  ;  which  is  remedied  by  whatever  promotes 
a  greater  fecretion  of  faliva,  or  helps  to  mix  it  with  our 
aliment.  The  teftaceous  powders,  as  oyfter-lhells, 
crabs- eyes,  chalk,  &c.  are  the  ufual  remedies  for  the 
heart-burn. 

HEARTH,  that  part  of  the  pavement  of  a  room  on 
which  the  fire  is  immediately  placed. 

H E Am H- Money,    See  Chimney-  Money. 

HEAT,  in  phyfiology,  has  a  double  meaning  ;  be- 
ing put  either  for  that  peculiar  fenfation  which  is  felt 
on  the  approach  of  burning  bodies,  or  for  the  caufe  of 
that  fenfation  ;  in  which  lall  fenfe  it  is  fynonymous 
with  Fire.  This  mode  of  fpeaking,  however,  is  in- 
acciirate,  and,  by  confounding  the  efFedl  with  the 
caufe,  fometimes  produces  obfcurity  :  it  were  to  be 
wifhed  therefore  that  the  word  heat  was  ufed  only  to 
denote  the  elFe£i ;  and  fire,  or  fome  other  term,  to  de- 
rote  the  caufe  of  that  effeft. 

The  difputes  which  formerly  were  fo  much  agitated 
in  the  learned  world  concerning  the  nature  of  heat, 
viz.  whether  it  confifted  merely  in  the  motion  of  the 
terreftrial  particles  of  bodies,  or  in  that  of  a  fubtile 
fluid,  are  now  moilly  ceafed,  and  it  is  almoll  univer- 


fally  believed  to  be  the  efFea  of  a  fluid.  Unluckily, 
however,  from  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  the  wordsj&r 
and  heaty  an  opinion  feems  to  have  gained  ground, 
that  there  is  in  nature  a  fluid  effentially  hot;  and  that 
wherever  the  oppofite  fenfation  prevails,  the  former 
fluid  is  in  part  abfent.  Hence  have  arifen  numberlcfs 
fpeculatlons  concerning  the  attradlion,  abforption,  and 
capacities  of  bodies  for  heat;  all  of  which  being  built  on 
a  falfe  principle,  have  fcrved  no  other  purpofe  but  to 
involve  this  part  of  natural  philofophy  in  obfcurity 
and  confufion.  Under  the  articles  Chemistry,  Com- 
bustion, Electricity,  c&c.  it  is  fo  fully  fhown  that 
heat  properly  fo  called  is  not  a  fluid,  but  the  modification 
of  a  fluid,  that  it  Is  fuperfluous  to  fay  any  more  on 
the  fubjeft  at  prefent.  This  being  admitted,  it  will 
evidently  follow,  that  heat  can  neither  be  abforbed  nor 
attrafted  ;  neither  can  any  body  have  a  greater  capa- 
city for  it  than  another,  except  in  proportion  to  jts 
bulk,  which  allows  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fluid  to 
enter  and  to  afliime  the  particular  motion  which  con- 
ftitutes  heat.  From  fome  of  Dr  Black's  experiments 
indeed  it  would  appear  at  firft  view,  that  heat  was  ab' 
forbed,  or  attracted  in  the  ftri(5lell  fenfe  of  the  word: 
but  this  muft  be  attributed  merely  to  the  transferring 
of  the  modification  of  the  fluid  from  one  fubftance  to 
another,  without  regarding  whether  it  is  the  identicaL 
quantity  of  fluid  which  ads  as  heat  in  one  fubftance 
that  is  transferred  to  the  other,  or  whether  only  by 
fome  unknown  means  a  fimilar  motion  is  produced 
in  another  portion  of  the  fame.  At  any  rate,  how- 
ever, fome  word  muft  be  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  this 
operation;  and  abforption  or  attraSIian  will  anfwer  the 
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Heat,  purpofe  as  well  as  any  others :  but  ftlU  we  ought  to 
remember,  that  thefe  are  inaccurate  ;  and  when  we  be- 
gin to  argue  from  them  as  if  they  fully  and  exadly 
determined  the  mode  in  which  the  fluid  afts,  or  rather 
is  afted  upon  (for  both  thefe  words  fuppofe  heat  to 
be  paCTive,  and  not  aftive),  we  mud  certainly  err.  As  to 
the  phrafcs  capacity  for  containing  heat,  abfolute  heat.  Sec. 
they  are  ftill  more  inaccurate  than  the  words  ahforption 
and  aitraa'wn,  and  cannot  convey  any  dittinft  idea ; 
whence  the  fyftems  founded  upon  the  explanations 
of  thefe  terms,  affumed  gratis  diaum  without  the  leaft 
proof,  have  never  been  able  to  fupport  themfelves,  but 
are  liable  to  endlefs  and  infuperable  objedlions. 

It  is  by  no  means  indeed  eafy,  nay  we  may  boldly 
fay  that  it  is  abfolutely  impofiible,  for  human  genius  to 
inveftigate  all  the  phenomena  of  this  fubtile  and  invi- 
fible  element.  All  that  can  be  done  is,  to  difcover  a 
few  general  rules  according  to  which  the  fluid  afts 
in  certain  cafes.  From  thefe  we  can  only  reafon  ana- 
logically to  cafes  where  its  aftion  is  lefs  obvious.  But 
we  are  not  to  expeft  that  by  reafoning  in  this  manner 
we  can  folve  every  phenomenon  :  nor  can  it  be  any  re- 
commendation to  an  hypothefis,  merely  that  it  folves 
fame  phenomena,  unlefs  we  were  able  by  its  means  to 
folve  them  all  ;  but  this  no  wife  man  will  pretend  to 
do,  nay,  not  even  to  know  them  all.  It  appears  ex- 
ceedingly erroneous  therefore  to  invent  folutions  of  cer- 
tain phenomena,  and  then  to  argue  for  the  truth  of 
the  hypothefis  from  the  facility  with  which  the  phe- 
nomena are  explained  by  it.  The  true  and  proper  me- 
thod of  proceeding  in  this  cafe  is  to  lay  down  certain 
principles  eftablifhed  from  the  obvious  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  to  reafon  from  them  fairly  as  far  as  we 
can  ;.  but  where  this  ends,  our  knowledge  muft  {lop, 
and  we  cannot  by  any  means  proceed  farther  upon  a 
fure  foundation. 

The  only  general  j^-inciples  as  yet  certainly  efta- 
bliflied  from  obvious l^enomena  upon  this  fubjeft  are 
the  following  :  i.  Heat  and  cold  are  found  to  expel 
one  another  Hence  we  ought  to  conclude,  that 
heat  and  cold  are  both  pofttives ;  for  a  negative 
can  neither  be  expelled  nor  accumulated.  2.  Heat 
is  'v'rfibly  occafioned  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  concentra- 
ted, and  likewife  by  the  fluid  of  eledricity  concentra- 
ted. If  Jire,  therefore,  properly  fo  called,  be  the 
caufe  of  heai:,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent to  our  fenfes,  we  are  certainly  intitled  to  con- 
clude, that  both  the  light  of  the  fun  and  the  eledric 
fluid  are  elementary  fre.  Hence  alio  we  conclude  their 
identity ;  for  two  different  fubtlances  cannot  by  any 
means  produce  conftantly  the  fame  cfFecl  when  put  in 
the  fame  circumfl:ances,  which  both  light  and  eledlri- 
city  do  in  this  cafe,  merely  by  concentration,  or  dif- 
charging  a  great  quantity  of  the  fluid  upon  a  fmall 
portion  of  any  terreilrial  body.  3.  Heat  expands 
bodies  in  every  direftion  :  whence  we  conclude,  that 
the  fluid,  when  producing  heat,  afts  from  a  centre 
towards  a  circumference  ;  and  by  analogy,  that  when 
it  produces  cold  it  afts  from  a  circumference  towards  a 
centre.  4.  It  appears  from  undeniable  experiments, 
that  heat,  fomehow  or  other,  is  the  caufe  of  fluidity. 
As  the  aftion  of  the  fluid  has  already  been  fliown, 
.  when  it  produces  heat,  to  be  from  a  centre  to  a  cir- 
cumference, it  follows,  that  vvhtn  the  txpanfive  aftion 
of  the  fluid  is  confined  within  the  furface  of  any  body, 


this  may  be  called  its  latent  heat ;  becaufe  it  extends 
not  beyond  the  furface,  and  therefore  cannot  affeil  the  ~ 
thermometer,  or  be  known  to  us  as  heat  by  the  fenfe 
of  feeling.    But  when  this  expanfive  aftlon  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  internal  parts  of  the  fubftance  to  the 
furface,  it  then  affefts  the  thermometer,  and  the  body 
is  faid  to  become  hotter  at  the  fame  time  that  it  con- 
geals or  is  faid  to  be  frozen.    This  is  what  fome  phi- 
lofophers  call  the  converfion  of  the  latent  into  fenfible 
heat;  others,  the  alteration  of  the  capacity  ;  but  what- 
ever term  we  give  to  the  effeS,  the  caufe  muft  remain 
the  fame,  -yiz.  the  oppofite  actions  of  the  fame  fluid  ; 
the  expanfive  power  in  fome  cafes  counterafting  or 
overcoming  the  condenfmg  one,  and  vice  verfa.  5. 
Though  fometiraes  the  expanfive  atlion  is  fufficiently 
ftrong  to  produce  fluidity  naturally,  and  in  moft  cafes 
may  be  made  fo  ftrong  artificially  as  to  make  bodies 
fluid,  yet  in  all  cafes  it  is  not  fo.    A  certain  degree 
of  expanfive  power  exilb  in  all  bodies  whatever,  and 
this  by  philofophers  is  called  the  fpecific  heat  of  the 
body.    6.  Whatever  is  called  the  cooling  of  any  body 
is  only  the  diminution  of  the  expanfive  aftion  upon  its 
furface,  or,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  on  the  fur- 
face of  its  particles.    This  is  accomphfhed  by  an  op- 
pofite power  or  modification  of  the  fluid  taking  place 
on  the  outfide  ;   but  when  this  becomes  fufficiently 
fl:rong  to  penetrate  the  whole  fubfl;ance,  it  then  ex- 
pels part  of  the  fluid  afting  in  the  oppofite  direftion, 
and  then  fome  change  takes  place  in  the  texture  of  the 
body.    It  is,  however,  impoffible  to  fpeak  very  per- 
fpicuoufly  upon  this  fubjeft,  as  the  fubtility  and  indi- 
vifibility  of  the  fluid  render  all  reafonings  upon  it  very 
precarious.    7.  It  is  altogether  impoffible  to  calculate 
the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  contained  in  any,  fub- 
ftance, becaufe  this  depends  on  the  proportion  betwixt 
the  quantity  of  fluid  acling  expanfively  and  that  afting 
in  the  oppofite  direftion  in  the  fame.    Thefe  twa 
muft  fome  way  or  other  counterbalance  each  other 
throughout  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature  ;  and  we  may 
fay  with  certainty,  that  any  fubftance  in  which  the 
one  exifts  without  the  other,  is  none  of  thofe  fubjedl  t« 
the  inveftigation  of  our  fenfes,  and  all  fpeculations  con- 
cerning it  muft  be  vain.    8.  When  the  fluid  contained 
in  any  fubftance  is  vehemently  agitated,  this  naturally 
produces  an  expanfion  in  it  ;  and  therefore  bodies  be- 
come hot  by  violent  friftion,  percuffion,  &c.    In  thefe 
cafes,  however,  we  have  no  right  to  fay  that  the  fluid 
is  expelled,  but  only  that  its  mode  of  action  is  altered  ; 
for  this  is  conftantly  f u  »  ient  to  produce  heat,  and  ia 
this  indeed  the  very  efl'euce  of  heat  confifts.    9.  Whea 
the  expanfive  aftion  of  elementary  fire  within  any  fub- 
ftance becomes  greater  than  is  confiftent  with  the  co- 
hefion  of  that  fubftance,  it  is  diffipated  or  refolved  into 
vapour.    This,  however,  may  be  done  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  the  heat  ftill  ads  upon  the  feparated  parts  of 
the  body  without  fpending  any  of  its  force  upon  ex- 
ternal fubftances.    Hence  vapour  continues  to  exift 
in  a  temperature  much  below  that  in  which  it  was 
originally  produced ;  nay,  will  fometimes  be  exceffively 
cold  to  the  touch,  when  it  really  contains  as  much 
heat,  though  in  a /^</ra/ ftate,  as  before.    10.  When 
this  latent  heat  is  transferred  to  external  bodies,  the 
vapour  then  ccafes  to  be  vapour,  or  is  condenfed,  and 
in  fome  cafes  returns  to  its  original  ftate;  in  "others,  it 
is  produdive  of  fight  and  vehement  fenfible  h^at : 
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Heat,    whence  all  the  phenomena  of  Distillation,  Evapo- 
'  RATION,  Flame,  Ignition,  Combustion,  &c. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  fafts  which  can  be  looked 
upon  as  efiablifhed  with  regard  to  heat  confidered  in  a 
philofophical  view.  In  common  difcourfe  it  is  always 
fpoken  of  as  a  certain  fubftance  diftinft  from  all  others, 
and  may  properly  enough  be  reckoned  fo  with  regard 
to  all  the  purpofes  of  life.  In  this  fenfe,  heat  is  accumula- 
ted by  certain  bodies  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than 
others.  Dr  Franklin  made  the  experiment  with  pieces 
of  cloth  of  various  colours  laid  upon  fnow  and  expofed 
to  the  funfhine,  and  in  all  cafes  found  that  the  pieces 
dyed  with  the  darkeft  colours  funk  deepell  in  the 
fnow.  Mr  Cavallo  examined  the  matter  more  accu- 
rately ;  firft  by  obferving  the  height  to  which  a  ther- 
mometer with  a  blackened  bulb  rofe  in  comparifon 
with  one  of  clear  glafs,  and  then  by  comparing  the 
heights  of  different  thermometers  whofe  bulbs  were 
painted  of  various  colours;  Having  therefore  con- 
ftrufted  two  thermometers  whofe  fcales  exactly  corre- 
fponded  with  each  other,  he  fixed  them  both  upon  the 
fame  frame,  about  an  inch  afunder,  having  the  balls 
quite  detached  from  the  frame  ;  and  in  this  manner 
expofed  them  to  the  light  of  the  fun  or  of  a  lamp. 
When  thefe  were  expofed.  to  the  fun  or  kept  in  the 
(hade,  with  the  glafs  of  both  bulbs  clear,  they  fhowed 
precifely  the  fame  degree  ;  and  the  difference  between 
the  degree  fhown  by  the  thermometers  when  expofed 
to  the  fun  and  when  kept  in  the  fhade,  at  about  the 
fame  time  of*he  day,  was  very  trifling. 

The  ball  of  one  of  the  thermometers  being  painted 
black,  and  that  of  the  other  left  clean,  they  fhowed 
different  degrees  of  temperature  on  being  expofed  to 
the  fun;  the  difference  fometimes  amounting  to  io°: 
but  was  never  conftant;  varying  according  to  the  clear- 
nefs  of  the  fun's  light  ^s  well  as  of  the  air,  and  like- 
wife  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  temperature 
in  the' atmofphere. 

On  keeping  the  thermometer  with  the  painted  ball 
on  the  infide  of  a  window,  Mr  Cavallo  obferved  ihat 
ilrong  day-light  had  an  effedl  in  raifing  the  mercury  as 
well  as  the  fun's  light.  To  afcertain  this,  he  cleaned 
the  bulb  of  the  painted  thermometer,  and  blackened 
that  of  the  other  ;  but  the  effeft  was  conftant,  viz.  the 
quickfilver  in  the  tube  of  the  thermometer,  whofe  ball 
was  painted  black,  was  conflantly  higher  than  the 
other  whenever  they  were  expofed  to  the  ftrong  day- 
light. The  difference  was  commonly  about  one-third 
of  a  degree,  but  fometimes  it  amounted  to  three- fourths, 
or  even  to  a  whole  degree ;  and  the  experiment  anfwer- 
ed  even  when  the  fun  was  hid  by  clouds,  which  feems 
to  indicate»that  every  degree  of  light  is  accompanied 
with  a  correfponding  one  of  heat. 

By  this  confideration  Mr  Cavallo  was  induced  to  try 
whether,  by  direcling  the  concentrated  light  of  the 
moon  upon  the  blackened  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  it 
would  be  raifed  higher  than  a  clean  one  Handing  in 
the  fame.  The  experiment  was  fevtral  times  tried 
with  a  large  lens,  and  afterwards  with  a  burning  mir- 
ror of  1 8  inches  diameter;  yet  fometimes  for  want  of 
pioper  means  of  obferving  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tubes  of  the  thermometers,  fometimes  for  want  of 
acontinucd  clear  light  of  the  moon, or  in  fhort  fromfome 
unfavourable  circumftance  or  other,  he  was  never  able 
to  make  a  fair  and  decilive  trial  of  this  experiment. 
JN^  149. 
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Making  trial  of  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  he  found  that 
it  alfo  had  a  confiderable  effeft.  The  ball  of  one  bein<r 
blackened,  and  both  fet  at  two  inches  diftance  from 
the  flame  of  a  lamp,  they  both  rofe  from  58  to  651. 
deg.  and  the  thermometer  which  was  blackened  to  6^^. 
Another  time  the  uncoloured  thermometer  rofe  to  67I, 
and  the  coloured  one  to  68|.  From  a  number  of 
trials  it  at  laft  appeared,  that  the  difference  at  this  di- 
ftance from  the  lamp  amounted  generally  to  about  a 
degree.  When  the  thermometers  were  removed  far- 
ther than  two  inches  from  the  lamp,  the  difference 
decreafed ;  and  at  the  diflance  of  about  14  or  1 5  inches 
it  vanifhed  entirely. 

On  this  occafion  Mr  Cavallo  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  curious  obfervation  concerning  the  decreafe 
of  heat  at  different  diftances  from  the  centre.  "  It  is 
mathematically  true,  that  emanations  which  proceed 
from  a  centre,  aod  expand  in  a  fphere,  mofl  become 
more  and  moie  rare  in  proportion  to  the  fquares  of  the 
diftances  from  the  centre.  Thus  it  is  faid,  that  the 
intenfity  of  light  proceeding  from  a  luminous  body,  at 
the  double,  treble,  quadruple,  &c.  diftance  from  that 
body,  muft  be  refpeftively  four,  nine,  fixteen,  times, 
&c.  lefs  denfe.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  heat; 
but  with  refped  to  the  latter,  it  appeared,  that  its 
intenfity  did  not  decreafe  exadly  in  the  dupHcatc  pro- 
portion  of  the  diftances  from  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
but  fhowed  a  very  odd  irregularity.  It  feemed  to  de- 
creafe fafter  than  the  duplicate  proportion  of  tl|e  di- 
ftances for  the  fpace  of  two  inches  and  a  half  or  three 
inches,  after  which  it  decreafed  much  flower;  but 
whether  this  proceeded  from  fome  different  ftate  of 
the  air's  purity  at  different  diftances  from  the  flame  of 
the  lamp,  or  from  the  vapours  coming  from  the  flame, 
I  cannot  take  upen  me  to  determine." 

Mr  Cavallo  next  made  fome  experiments  upon  ther- 
mometers, the  balls  of  which  were  painted  of  various 
colours.  His  view  was  to  eximine  with  preclfion  the 
degrees  of  heat  imbibed  by  differently  coloured  fub- 
ftances,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  kept  any 
proportion  to  the  fpaces  occupied  by  the  prifmatic 
colours  in  the  prifmatic  fpedrum,  or  if  they  followed 
any  other  law.  In  thefe  experiments  he  met  with 
confiderable  difhculties,  chiefly  arifing  from  the  dif- 
ferent nature  of  the  colours  with  which  the  bulbs  were 
painted.  By  reafon  of  this  diverfity  the  bulbs  could 
not  be  made  equally  fmooth,  which  occafioned  a  con- 
fiderable difference  in  the  effed;  as  he  found  by  paint- 
ing two  bulbs  of  thermometers  with  the  fame  colour, 
only  making  the  one  fmooth  and  the  other  rough. 

To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  he  attempted  to  make 
thermometers  with  tubes  of  differently  coloured  glafs; 
but  when  a  ball  vv as  formed  with  any  of  thefe,  the 
glafs  of  the  ball  was  fo  thin,  that  it  differed  very  little 
from  that  which  was  entirely  colouriefs.  He  then  in- 
cluded the  ther.noiTicters  iu  boxes,  where  the  rays  en- 
tered tiirjugh  coloured  glaffes;  but  here  the  rays  were 
not  only  far  from  being  homogeneous,  but  there  was 
fuch  a  difference  ii.  t  ;  ■  iraijfparency  of  fome  of  the 
coloured ^gljuc,  that  this  -riethod  prov.- j  alio  ineffec- 
tual. The  leaft  ambiguous  method  therefo-,  was 
that  of  painting  the  balls  of  the  thermoiv.tjters  with 
water-colourd,  taking  care  to  lay  them  on  as  equally 
and  fmooth  as  poffihie.  In  this  manner  the  experi- 
ments were  repeated,  ufing  fometimes  a  dozen  of  ther- 
mometers 
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Heat,  mometers  at  once,  whofe  balls  were  painted  with  varl- 
'  0U8  colours,  and  were  expofed  to  the  fun  :  but  from  a 
vaft  number  of  experiments,  and  fome  weeks  obferva- 
tion,  it  could  only  be  deduced,  that  if  the  colours 
with  which  the  balls  of  the  thermometers  were  painted 
had  any  confiderable  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  prifm, 
thofe  which  were  neai-eft  to  the  violet  fhowed  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  than  the  others ;  but  they  were  all, 
even  that  painted  with  white  lead,  in  fome  interme- 
diate degree  t)etween  the  blackened  thermometer  and 
that  which  was  left  quite  clear.  If  the  colours  had 
not  the  proper  denfity,  the  effefts  were  different : 
thus,  a  thermometer  painted  with  a  light  blue  flood 
lower  than  another  painted  with  good  carmine. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  thermometrical  experiments, 
Mr  Cavallo  likewife  difcovei  ed  a  new  method  of  deter- 
mining the  expanlion  of  mercury  by  weight,  which 
feemed  capable  of  being  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of 
exaftnefs  than  any  other  hitherto  propofed.  Having 
firft  blown  a  ball  to  a  capillary  tube,  fuch  as  are  com- 
monly  ufed  for  thermometers,  he  weighed  it,  and 
found  the  weight  when  empty  to  be  79.25  grains  ; 
and  he  obferves,  that  in  this  experiment  it  is  a  precau- 
tion abfolutely  necelTary  to  have  the  glafs  as  accurately 
cleaned  as  poflible.  Some  mercury  was  then  introdu- 
ced into  the  ftem  of  the  thermometer,  taking  care  that 
none  of  it  entered  the  ball ;  and  by  adapting  a  fcale 
of  inches  to  the  tube,  obferved  that  4.3  inches  of  it 
were  filled  with  the  mercury.  The  thermometer  was 
now  weighed  again  ;  and  from  this  the  weight  of  the 
glafs  being  fubtrafted,  the  remainder,  viz.  0.24  gr. 
fhowed  the  weight  of  that  quantity  of  quickfilver 
which  filled  the  4.3  inches  of  the  tube.  Now  the  ball 
of  the  thermometer,  and  alfo  part  of  the  tube,  v/cre 
entirely  filled  with  quickfilver ;  and  in  order  to  find 
out  the  weight  of  the  mercury  contained  in  it,  the 
thermometer  was  weighed  for  the  laft  time ;  and  the 
weight  of  the  glafs  being  fubtrafted  from  this,  the  re- 
mainder, viz.  3205  grains,  fhowed  the  weight  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  quickfilver  contained  in  the  ther- 
mometer. 

By  comparing  this  inftrument  with  a  graduated 
thermometer  of  Fahrenheit,  and  by  applying  a  fcale 
of  inches,  he  found,  that  20°  on  the  new  thermometer 
was  equal  to  1.37  inches.  But  0.24  grains  was  the 
weight  of  as  much  mercury  as  filled  4.3  inches  of  the 
tube.  Therefore,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  weight  of  as  much  quickfilver  as 
fills  1.33  inches  of  the  tube,  viz.  the  length  of  20°,  is 
equal  to  0.0742  of  a  grain  nearly;  and  that  the  weight 
of  as  much  quickfilver  as  fills  a  length  of  the  tube 
equivalent  to  one  degree,  is  equal  to  0.00371  grains. 
Now  it  is  clear,  that  the  weight  of  the  whole  quanti- 
ty of  quickfilver  contained  in  the  thermometer  is  to 
the  weight  of  as  much  as  fills  the  length  of  one  degree 
of  the  tube,  as  the  bulk  of  the  whole  quantity  of  quick- 
filver in  a  given  degree  of  heat  to  the  iticreafe  of  bulk 
that  the  fame  whole  quantity  of  quickfilver  acquires 
when  heated  but  one  degree  ;  viz.  32.05  grains  is  to 
0.00371  grains  as  i  to  0.001 By  which  experi- 
ment it  appears,  that  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer increafes  the  bulk  of  mercury  not  above  eleven 
hundredth  thoufandth  parts.  A  fmall  deviation  from 
mathematical  exaftnefs  is  indeed  pr6duced  by  the  dif- 
ference of  weight  between  the  quickfilver  of  the  tube 
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when  firft  weighed  and  when  it  is  afterwards  heated  Heat, 
to  one  degree  ;  but  by  an  eafy  calculation  it  will  be  v~7$ 
found,  that  this  difference  is  fo  exceedingly  fmall  that 
it  cannot  be  perceived  with  our  mod  exa6\  inih  uments 
either  of  weight  or  meafure. 

On  repeating  this  experiment  with  other  thermome- 
ters, each  procefs  varied  a  little  from  the  other  ;  which 
irregularity,  Mr  Cavallo  thinks,  was  certainly  owing 
to  the  imperfeftion  of  his  fcales  :  but  by  taking  » 
mean  of  various  experiments,  it  appears,  that  one  de- 
gree of  heat,  according  to  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
increafes  the  bulk  of  a  quantity  of  quickfilver  in  the 
temperature  of  50*^  by  about  nine  parts  in  100,000; 
that  is,  if  the  bulk  of  any  quantity  of  quickfilver  in 
the  temperature  of  50°  be  100,00c,  it  will  be  100,009 
in  the  temperature  of  51°. 

In  making  experiments  of  this  kind,  it  Is  necefTary 
to  have  the  bores  of  the  tubes  abfolutely  cylindrical ; 
and  the  fcales  fhould  be  fo  exaft  as  to  turn  with  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  grain  when  charged  with  half  an 
ounce  weight. 

Heat  of  Burning  Bodies.    See  Combustion. 

Heat  of  Chemical  Mixtures.  This  is  a  phenomenoa 
necefTarlly  refulting  from  the  change  of  form  produced 
in  the  different  fubflances  which  are  mixed  together  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  happens  may  be  eafily  un- 
derflood  from  the  example  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water. 
If  equal  quantities  of  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  and 
water  are  mixed  together,  a  very  great  degree  of  heat 
immediately  takes  place  ;  infomuch,  that  if  the  velfel 
which  contains  the  mixture  is  made  of  glafs  it  wiH 
probably  break  ;  and  after  it  is  cold,  the  mixture  will 
be  found  to  have  fhrunk  in  its  dimenfions,  or  will  oc- 
cupy lefs  fpace  than  the  bulk  of  the  water  and  acid 
taken  feparately.  In  this  cafe  we  know  that  the  water, 
while  in  its  fluid  flate,  hath  as  much  latent  heat  as  it 
can  contain ;  i.  e.  the  elementary  fire  within  it  expands 
or  feparates  its  parts  from  each  other,  as  much  as  is 
confillent  with  the  conflitution  of  the  body.  Jf  any 
more  is  added,  it  cannot  be  abforbed,  or  direft  its 
force  upon  the  particles  of  the  water  without  raifing 
them  in  vapour  :  of  confequencc,  part  of  this  addi- 
tional expanfive  power  will  be  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  vapour,  and  the  refl  will  be  difcharged  upoa 
the  neighbouring  bodies,  /.  e.  will  be  converted  into 
fenjible  heat.  The  vitriolic  acid,  in  its  concenti-ated 
flate,  contains  a  great  quantity  of  latent  heat,  which  is 
necefTary  to  preferve  its  fluidity.  But  when  it  is 
mixed  with  the  fluid  water,  the  latent  heat  contained 
in  the  latter  is  abundantly  fufficlent  for  both  :  of  con- 
fequencc, the  great  expanfive  power  in  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol itfelf  becomes  now  totally  ufelefs,  and  therefore 
exerts  its  force  upon  the  neighbouring  bodies ;  and 
when  the  mixture  returns  to  the  original  temperature 
of  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  water,  it  fhows  a  lofs  of  fub- 
ftance  by  its  diminution  in  bulk.  This  may  ferve  to 
explain  all  cafes  in  chemiftry  where  heat  or  cold  is  pro- 
duced :  and  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  where 
bodies,  by  being  mixed  together,  produce  heat,  they 
fhrink  in  their  dimenfions ;  but  when  they  produce 
cold,  they  are  enlarged. 

Methods  of  Meafuring  Heat.    See  Thirmometer. 

Expanjton  tf  Metals  by  Heal    See  Pyrometer. 

degrees  of  Heat  which  Animals  are  capable  of  bearing. 
—-The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  all  countries 
X  s  lying 
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lying  within  the  tropics  were  uninhabitable  by  reafon 
of  their  heat :  but  time  has  difcovered  their  miftaks  ; 
and  it  Is  now  found,  that  no  part  of  the  woild  is  too 
hot  for  mankind  to  live  in.  The  learned  profefTor 
Boerhaave,  in  his  chemiftry,  relates  certain  experi- 
ments made  with  great  accuracy  by  the  celebrated 
Fahrenheit,  and  others,  at  his  defiie,  on  this  fubjeft, 
in  a  fugar-baker's  office ;  where  the  heat,  at  the  time 
of  making  the  experiments,  was  up  to  146  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  A  fparrow,  fubjefled 
to  air  thus  heated,  died,  after  breathing  very  labori- 
oufly,  in  lefs  than  feven  minutes.  A  cat  refiited  this 
great  heat  fomewhat  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and 
a  dog  about  28  minutes,  difcharging  before  his  death 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  ruddy- coloured  foam,  and 
exhaled  a  ftench  fo  peculiarly  ofFenfive,  as  to  throw 
one  of  the  alTiitants  into  a  fainting  fit.  This  dlfTolu- 
tlon  of  the  humours,  or  great  change  from  a  natural 
ftate,  the  profefTor  attributes  not  to  the  heat  of  the 
ftove  alone,  which  would  not  have  produced  any  fuch 
efFe£l  on  the  fleih  of  a  dead  animal ;  but  llkewife  to 
the  vital  motion,  by  which  a  flill  greater  degree  of 
heat,  he  fuppofes,  was  produced  in  the  fluids  circula- 
ting through  the  lungs,  in  confequence  of  which  the 
oils,  falts,  and  fpirits  of  the  animal  became  fo  highly 
exalted. 

Meffieurs  Du-Hamel  and  Tillet  having  been  fent 
into  the  province  of  Augomois,  in  the  years  1760  and 
1 761,  with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to  deflroy  an  in- 
feft  which  confumed  the  grain  of  that  province,  ef- 
fefted  the  fame  in  the  manner  related  in  the  Memoirs 
for  (761,  by  expofing  the  affected  corn,  with  the 
infefts  included  in  it,  in  an  oven,  where  the  heat  was 
fufficient  to  kill  them  without  injuring  the  grain. 
This  operation  was  performed  at  Rochefoucault,  in  a 
large  public  oven,  where,  for  economical  views,  their 
firft  flep  was  to  afTure  thcmfelves  of  the  heat  remaining 
in  it  on  the  day  after  bread  had  been  baked  in  it. 
This  they  did,  by  conveying  in  a  thermometer  on  the 
end  of  a  fhovel,  which,  on  its  being  withdrawn,  indi- 
cated a  degree  of  heat  conliderably  above  that  of  boil- 
ing water  :  but  M.  Tillet,  convinced  that  the  thermo- 
meter had  fallen  feveral  degrees  in  drawing  to  the 
mouth  of  the  oven,  and  appearing  under  fome  embar- 
raffment  on  that  head,  a  girl,  one  of  the  attendants 
on  the  oven,  offered  to  enter,  and  mark  with  a  pencil 
the  height  at  which  the  thermometer  flood  within  the 
oven.  The  girl  fmiled  on  M.  Tillet's  appearing  to 
hefitate  at  this  ftrange  proportion ;  and  entering  the 
oven,  with  a  pencil  given  her  for  that  purpofe,  mark- 
ed the  thermometer,  after  flaying  two  or  three  minutes, 
^landing  at  100  degrees  of  Reaumur's  fcale,  or,  to 
'make  ufe  of  a  fcale  better  known  in  this  country,  at 
near  260  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's.  M.  Tillet  began 
to  exprefs  an  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  female 
afliftant,  and  to  prefs  her  return.  This  female  fala- 
mander,  however,  affuring  him  that  fhe  felt  no  incon- 
venience from  her  filuation,  remained  there  10  minutes 
longer ;  that  is,  near  the  time  when  Boerhaave's  cat 
parted  with  her  nine  lives  under  a  much  lefs  degree  of 
heat ;  when  the  thermometer  flanding  at  288  degrees, 
©r  76  degrees  above  that  of  boiling  water,  fhe  came 
out  of  the  oven,  her  complexion  indeed  confiderably 
heightened,  but  her  refpiration  by  no  means  quick  or 
laborious.    After  M.  Tillet's  return  to  Paris,  thefe 


experiments  were  repeated  by  Monf.  Marantin,  com* 
mlffalre  de  guerre,  at  Rochefoucault,  an  intelligent  and 
accurate  obferver,  on  a  feconJ  girl  belonging  to  the 
oven,  who  remained  In  It,  without  much  inconvenience^ 
under  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  as  long  as  her  predecef- 
for ;  and  even  breathed  in  air  heated  to  about  325  de- 
grees for  the  fpace  of  five  minutes. 

M.  Tillet  endeavoured  to  clear  up  the  very  apparent 
contrariety  between  thefe  experiments  and  thofe  made 
under  the  diredtion  of  Boerhaave,  by  fubjefting  vari- 
ous animals,  under  different  circumftances,  to  great 
degrees  of  heat.  From  his  experiments,  in  fome  o? 
which  the  animals  were  fwaddled  with  clothes,  and 
were  thereby  enabled  to  refill  for  a  much  longer  time- 
the  effects  of  the  extraordinary  heat,  he  infeis,  that 
the  heat  of  the  air  received  Into  the  lungs  was  not,  as- 
was  fuppofed  by  Boerhaave,  the  only  or  principal 
caufe  of  the  anxiety,  laborious  breathing,  and  death^ 
of  the  animals  on  whom  his  experiments  were  made  j 
but  that  the  hot  air,  which  had  free  and  immediate- 
accefs  to  every  part  of  the  furface  of  their  bodies,  pe- 
netrated the  fubllance  on  all  fides,  and  brought  on  a 
fever,  from  whence  proceeded  all  the  fymptoms  :  on 
the  contrary,  the  girls  at  Rochefoucault,  having  theii- 
bodies  in  great  meafure  protected  from  this  action  by 
their  clothes,  were  enabled  to  breathe  the  air,  thus, 
violently  heated,  for  a  long  time  without  great  incon- 
venience. In  fadl,  we  fhould  think  too,  that  the  bulk 
of  their  bodies,  though  not  thought  of  much  confe- 
quence by  M.  Tillet,  appears  to  have  contributed  not 
a  little  to  their  fecurity.  In  common  refpiration,  the 
blood,  in  its  paffage  through  the  lungs,  is  cooled  by- 
being  brought  into  contadl  with  the  external  infpired. 
air  :  In  the  prefent  experiments,  on  the  contrary,  the 
vefjcles  and  veflels  of  the  lungs  receiving  at  each  in- 
fplratlon  an  air  heated  to  300  degrees,  mud  have  beca 
continually  cooled  and  refrefhed,  as  well  as  the  fubcu- 
taneous  veffels,  by  the  fucceffive  arrival  of  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood  contained  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
body,  whofe  heat  might  be  fuppofed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment  not  to  exceed  100  degrees.  Noa 
to  mention,  that  M.  Tillet's  two  glr  smay  not  poffibly 
have  been  fubjefted  ta  fo  great  a  degree  of  heat  as 
that  indicated  by  the  thermometer  ;  which  appears  to 
us  to  have  always  remained  on  the  fhovel,.  in  conta6i 
with  the  earth. 

Thefe  experiments  foon  excited  other  phllofophers 
to  make  fimilar  ones,  of  which  fome  very  remarkable 
ones  are  thofe  of  Dr  Dobfon  at  Liverpool,  who  gives- 
the  following  account  of  them  in  the  T*hilofophical 
Tranfaftions,  vol.  Ixv. 

"  I.  The  fweating-room  of  our  public  hofpital  at  Li- 
verpool, which  is  nearly  a  cube  of  nine  feet,  lighted 
from  the  top,  was  heated  till  the  quickfilver  flood  at 
224°  on  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  nor  would  the  tube  of  the 
thermometer  indeed  admit  the  heat  to  be  ralfed  higher.- 
The  thermometer  was  fufpended  by  a  firing  fixed  to 
the  wooden  frame  of  the  flcy-llght,  and  hung  down, 
about  the  centre  of  the  room.  Myfclf  and  feverai 
others  were  at  this  time  inclofed  in  the  flove,  wlthoufe 
experiencing  any  oppreflive  or  painful  fenfation  of  heat 
proportioned  to  the  degree  pointed  out  by  the  thermo- 
meter. Every  metaUic  about  us  foon  became  very  hot. 

"  II.  My  friend  Mr  Park,  an  ingenious  furgeon 
of  this  place,  went  into  the  ftove  heated  to  202°.  Af- 
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Heat.  tZY  ten  minutes,  I  found  the  pulfe  quickened  to  120. 
And  to  determine  the  increafe  of  the  animal-heat,  ano- 
ther thermometer  was  handed  to  him,  in  which  the 
quickfilver  already  flood  at  98°;  but  it  rofe  only  to 
99i:,  whether  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was  in- 
clofed  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  or  received  in  the 
mouth  (a).  The  natural  ftate  of  this  gentleman's  pulfe 
is  about  65. 

"  III.  Another  gentleman  went  through  the  fame 
experiment  in  the  fame  circumftances,  and  with  the 
fame  effefts. 

"  IV.  One  of  the  pofters  to  the  hofpltal,  a  healthy 
young  man,  and  the  pulfe  75,  was  inclofed  in  the 
ftove  when  the  quickfilver  ftood  at  210°;  and  he  re- 
mained there,  with  little  inconvenience,  for  20  minutes. 
The  pulfe,  now  164,  and  the  animal-heat,  determi- 
ned by  another  thermometer  as  in  the  former  experi- 
ments, was  10 1 -I". 

"  V.  A  young  gentleman  of  a  delicate  and  irritable 
habit,  whf)fe  natural  pulfe  is  about  80,  rem^ained  in 
the  ftove  ten  minutes  when  heated  to  224^  The 
pulfe  rofe  to  145,  and  the  animal  heat  to  102°.  This 
gentleman,  who  had  been  frequently  in  the  (love  during 
the  courfe  of  the  day,  found  himfelf  feeble,  and  dif- 
pofed  to  break  out  into  fweats  for  24  hours  after  the 
experiment. 

"  VI.  Two  fmall  tin  vefTels,  containing  each  the 
white  of  an  egg,  were  put  into  the  ftove  heated  to 
224°.  One  of  them  was  placed  on  a  wooden  feat 
near  the  wall,  and  the  other  fufpended  by  a  ftring 
about  the  middle  of  the  ftove.  After  ten  minutes, 
they  began  to  coagulate  ;  but  the  coagulation  was 
fenfibly  quicker  and  firmer  in  that  which  was  fufpend- 
ed, than  in  that  which  was  placed  on  the  wooden  feat. 
The  progrefs  of  the  coagulation  was  as  follows  :  it 
was  firft  formed  on  the  fides,  and  gradually  extended 
itfelf  ;  the  whole  of  the  bottom  was  next  coagulated  ; 
and  laft  of  all,  the  middle  part  of  the  top. 

"  VII.  Part  of  the  (hell  of  an  egg  was  peeled  a- 
wav,  leaving  only  the  film  which  furrounds  the  white ; 
and  part  of  the  white  being  drawn  out,  the  film  funk 
fo  as  to  form  a  little  cup.  This  cup  was  filled  with 
fome  of  the  albumen  ovi,  which  was  confequently  de- 
tached as  much  as  poffible  from  every  thing  but  the 
contaa  of  the  air  and  of  the  film  whicli  formed  the 
cup.  The  lower  part  of  the  egg  ftood  upon  fome 
light  tow  in  a  common  gallipot,  and  was  placed  on 
■the  wooden  feat  In  the  ftove.  The  quickfilver  In  the 
thermometer  ftill  continued  at  2-54°.  After  remain- 
ing in  the  ftove  for  an  hour,  the  lower  part  of  the  egg 
which  was  covered  with  the  ftiell  was  firmly  coagula- 
ted, but  that  which  was  In  the  little  cup  was  fluid  and 
tranfparent.  At  the  end  of  another  hour  it  was  ftill 
fluid,  except  on  the  edges  where  it  was  thinned  ;  and 
here  it  was  ftill  tranfparent  ;  a  fufficient  proof  that  it 
was  dried,  not  coagulated. 

"  VIII.  A  piece  of  bees-wax,  placed  in  the  fame 
fitmtion  with,  the  albumen  ovi  of  the  preceding  expe- 
triment,  -  and  expofed  to  the  fame  degree  of  heat  In 


the  ftove,  began  to  melt  in  five  minutes  :  anothcf  Heat, 
piece  fufpended  by  a  ftring,  and  a  third  piece  put  in-  — — v^- 
to  the  tin  veflel  and  fufpended,  began  likewife  to  li- 
quefy in  five  minutes." 

Even  thefe  experiments,  though  more  accurate 
than  the  former,  do  not  fhow  the  utmoft  degrees 
of  heat  which  the  human  body  is  capable  of  endu- 
ring. Some  others,  ftill  more  remarkable  (as  In  them 
the  body  was  expofed  to  the  heat  without  clothes), 
by  Drs  Fordyce  and  Blagden,  are  alfo  recorded  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions.  They  were  made  In  rooms 
heated  by  flues  In  the  floor,  and  by  pouring  upon  it 
boiling  water.  There  was  no  chimney  In  them,  nor 
any  vent  for  the  air,  excepting  through  crevices  at  the 
door.  In  the  firft  room  were  placed  three  thermome- 
ters, one  In  the  hotteft  part  of  It,  another  in  the  cool- 
eft  part,  and  a  third  on  the  table,  to  be  ufed  occafion- 
ally  in  the  courfe  of  the  experiment.  Of  thefe  ex- 
periments, the  two  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fpe- 
cimen. 

"  About  three  hours  after  breakfaft,  Dr  Fordyce 
having  taken  off'  all  his  clothes,  except  h'l  Ihirt,  and 
being  furniflied  with  wooden  fhoes  tied  .n  with  lift, 
went  Into  one  of  the  rooms,  where  he  ftald  five  mi- 
nutes in  a  heat  of  90°,  and  begun  to  fweat  gentlj% 
He  then  entered  another  room,  and  ftood  In  a  part  of 
It  heated  to  110°.  In  about  half  a  minute  his  fliirt 
became  fo  wet  that  he  wa«  obliged  to  throw  it  afide, 
and  then  the  water  poured  down  in  ftreams  over  his 
whole  body.  Having  remained  In  this  heat  for  ten 
minutes,  he  removed  to  a  part  of  the  room  heated 
120°  ;  and  after  ftaying  there  20  minutes,  found  that 
the  thermometer  placed  under  his  tongue,  and  held  In 
bis  hand,  ftood  juft  at  ioo°,  and  that  his  urine  was 
of  the  fame  temperature.  His  pulfe  had  gradually 
rifen  to  145  pulfatlons  in  a  minute.  The  external  cir- 
culation was  greatly  increafed,  the  veins  had  become 
very  large,  and  an  univerfal  rednefs  had  diff"ufed  itfelf 
all  over  the  body,  attended  with  a  ftrong  feeling  of 
heat ;  his  refpiratlon,  however,  was  little  affeded.  He 
concluded  this  experiment  by  plunging  in  water  heated 
to  soo°  ;  and  after  being  wiped  dry,  was  carried  home 
in  a  chair ;  but  the  circulation  did  not  fubfide  for  two 
hours. 

"  Dr  Blagden  took  off  his  coat,  walftcoat,  and 
ftiirt,  and  went  into  one  of  the  roonis,  as  foon  as  the 
thermometer  had  indicated  a  degree  of  heat  above 
that  of  boiling  water.  The  firft  impreflion  of  this 
hot  air  upon  his  body  was  exceedingly  difagreeable,  but 
In  a  few  minutes  all  his  uneafinefs  was  removed  by  the 
breaking  out  of  a  fweat.  At  the  end  of  12  minutes 
he  left  the  room  very  much  fatigued,  but  no  otherwife 
difordcred.  His  pulfe  beat  136  In  a  minute,  and  the 
thermometer  had  rifen  to  220  degrees. 

In  others  of  thefe  experiments  it  was  found,  that  a 
heat  even  of  260*^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  could 
be  fubmitted  to  with  tolerable  eafe.  But  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  In  thefe  great  heats  every  piece  of  me- 
tal they  carried  about  with  them  became  intolerably 
X.x  2  hot. 


f  a)  The  fcale  of  the  thermometer,  which  was  fufpended  by  the  ftring  about  the  middle  of  the  room,  was  of 
metal :  this  was  the  only  one  I  could  then  procure  on  which  the  degrees  ran  fo  high  as  to  give  any  fcope  to  the 
experiment.  The  fcale  of  the  other  thermometer,  which  was  employed  for  afcertaining  the  variations  in  the  am- 
mal-heat,  was  of  ivory. 
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Heat.  hot.  Small  quantities  of  water  placed  in  metalline 
velTcls  quickly  boiled ;  but  in  a  common  earthen  vef- 
fel  it  required  an  hour  and  an  half  to  arrive  at  a  tem- 
perature ef  140°,  nor  could  it  ever  be  brought  near 
the  boiling  point.  Neither  durft  the  people,  who  with 
impunity  breathed  the  air  of  this  very  hot  room  at 
264  degrees,  bear  to  put  their  fingers  into  the  boiling 
■water,  which  indicated  only  a  heat  of  212°.  So  far 
■from  this,  they  could  not  bear  the  touch  of  quickfil- 
ver  heated  only  to  120°,  and  could  but  juft  bear  fpirit 
•f  wine  at  130°. 

Animal- H EAT .  Of  this  there  are  various  degrees ; 
fome  animals  preferving  a  heat  of  joo'^  or  more  in  all 
the  different  temperatures  of  the  atmofphere  ;  others 
keep  only  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  medium 
which  furrounds  them  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  more  im- 
perfeft  animals,  the  heat  is  fcarcely  one  degree  above 
the  air  or  water  in  which  they  live. 

The  phenomenon  of  animal-heat  hath,  from  the 
earlieft  ages,  been  the  fubjeft  of  philofophical  difcuf- 
fion  ;  and,  like  moft  other  fubjefts  of  this  nature,  its 
caufe  is  not  yet  afcertained.    The  beft  treatifes  that 
have  appeared  on  the  fubjeft  are  thofe  of  Dr  Du- 
gud  Leflie,  pubHfhed  in  1778  ;  and  Mr  Adair  Craw- 
ford, in  1779.    From  the  firft  of  thefe  performances, 
the  following  account  of  the  different  opinions  on  this 
J        fubjeft  is  extradled. 
Opinions  of    "  The  ancients  poffefTed  not  the  requifites  for  mi- 
the  ancients  nutely  inveftigating  the  fcience  of  nature  ;  and,  prone 

concerning  fuperftition,  attributed  every  phenomenon  which  • 
animal*        iiii-.  •  i     -n  ^  ^ 

ke*t,         eluded  their  inveltigation,  to  the  influence  of  a  fuper- 

natural  power.  Hippocrates,  the  father  and  founder 
of  medicine,  accounted  animal  heat  a  myflery,  and  be- 
flowed  on  it  many  attributes  of  the  Deity.  In  treat- 
ing of  that  fubjedt,  he  fays  in  exprefs  terms,  "  what 
we  call  heat,  appears  to  me  to  be  fomething  immortal, 
which  underftands,  fees,  hears,  and  knows  every  thing 
prefent  and  to  come." — Ariftotle  fcems  to  have  confi- 
dered  the  fubjeft  particularly,  but  nothing  is  to  be 
met  with  in  his  works  that  can  be  faid  to  throw  light 
upon  it. —  Galen  tells  us  that  the  difpute  between  the 
philofophers  and  phyficians  of  his  time  was,  "  whether 
animal-heat  depended  on  the  motion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  ;  or  whether,  as  the  motion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  was  innate,  the  heat  was  not  alfo  innate." 
Both  thefe  opinions,  however,  he  rejefls;  and  attempts 
a  folution  of  the  queflion  on  his  favourite  fyftem, 
namely,  the  peripatetic  philofophy  :  but  his  leading 
principles  being  erroneous,  his  deductions  are  of  courfe 
^  inadraiflible. 
©f  the  mo-  **  To  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  opinions 
^eras.  offered  by  the  moderns  on  the  caufe  of  animal-heat, 
would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Moft  of  them,  how- 
ever, may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  ge- 
neral caufes  of  heat,  viz.  mixture,  fermentation,  and 
mechanical  means,  each  of  which  we  fhall  particular- 
ly confider. 

'*  I.  Chemical  mixture.  When  chemical  philofophy 
firft  came  into  vogue,  and  prevailed  in  the  theory  as 
well  as  praftice  of  medicine,  almoft  every  operation  in 
the  animal  machine  was  feid  to  be  the  effeft  of  fer- 
ment or  mixture.  From  obferving,  that  on  the  mix- 
ing of  certain  bodies  far  below  the  temperature  of 
the  human  body,  a  degree  of  heat  fometimes  rifmg  to 
afiiial  inflaraaaation  was.  produced  thejr^  without  fur- 
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ther  inveftigatlon,  pronounced  mixture  the  fole  caufe 
of  animal  heat.  Various,  however,  were  the  opinions, 
not  only  refpedling  the  place  where  the  mixture  hap- 
pened, but  alfo  concerning  the  nature  of  the  fluids  of 
which  it  confifted.  Van  Helmont,  Sylvius,  and  feve- 
ral  others,  fuppoftd  that  the  mixture  took  place  in 
the  inteftinal  tube  ;  and  afcribed  it  to  an  effervefcence 
between  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  bile.  Others 
difcovered  acids  in  one  place,  and  alkalies. in  another; 
but  the  general  opinion  for  near  two  centuries  was. 
That  acefcent  fluids  taken  in,  meeting  with  others  of 
an  alkaline  nature  already  prepared  in  the  body,  gave 
rife  to  the  degree  of  heat  peculiar  to  animals.  But 
thofe  vyho  are  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
the  animal  economy,  need  not  be  told  that  thefe  opi- 
nions  are  mere  conjectures,  founded  on  fafts  gratui- 
toufly  affumed.  No  experiments  have  fhown  either  an 
acefcency  or  alkalefcency  in  the  bile  that  is  fufficient 
to  unite  with  the  other  animal  juices,  and  generate 
the  heat  of  animals.  But  though  we  fhould  admit 
the  fuppofition  in  its  full  extent,  ftill  it  would  by  no 
means  he  fufficient  to  account  for  the  ftabillty  of  ani- 
mal heat  in  different  climates  and  feafons ;  its  equa- 
bility all  over  the  body  when  in' health ;  its  partial  in- 
creafe  in  topical  inflammations  ;  or  hardly  indeed  for 
any  one  phenomenon  attending  its  produAion. 

*'  Since,  then,  it  appears  that  the  fluids  fuppofed  to 
be  mixed,  the  place  in  which  the  mixture  is  made,  and 
every  other  circumftance  relating  to  it,  are  neither 
afcertained  nor  feconded  by  analogy,  none  will,  we 
prefume,  hefitate  to  rejeft  every  hypothefis  of  the 
caufe  of  animal  heat  founded  on  the  effefts  of  mix- 
ture. 

"  2.  FermentaUon.  When  a  more  accurate  and  ex* 
tenfive  knowledge  of  the  various  operations  of  nature 
had  convinced  phyfiologifts  of  the  abfurdity  of  ex- 
plaining the  vital  fundions  of  animals,  and  the  feveral 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  living  body  by  the 
cffedls  of  chemical  mixture,  fermentation  was  fubfti- 
tuted  in  its  ftead.  All  had  obferved,  that  fermenta- 
tion was  generally  accompanied  by  heat  j  and  few 
were  ignorant,  that  that  identical  procefs,  or  one  ex^ 
tremely  fimilar  to  it,  was  conftantly  going  forward  in 
living  animals  ;  and  it  was  not  without  fome  appear- 
ance of  truth,  that  phyfiologifts  attributed  animal  heat 
to  that  caufe. 

I*  Formerly  there  were  various  modifications  of  this 
opinion  ;  but  of  late  it  has  been  chiefly  confined  to 
one  fpecies  of  fermentation,  viz.  the  putrefadive, 
which  indeed  is  more  confentaneous  to  experience  and 
found  philofophy.  For  although  animal  fubftances 
are  either  direftly  or  indiredly  produced  from  vege- 
tables, as  all  animals  live  on  vegetables,  or  on  animals 
that  have  lived  on  them  ;  and  though  they  may  be  ul- 
timately refolved  into  the  fame  principles  ;  yet  they  are 
certainly  combined  in  a  different  manner  :  for  they  con- 
ftitute  compounds,  the  natures  of  which  are  effentially 
different ;  and  of  the  three  ftages  of  fermentation,  the 
vinous,  acetous,  and  putrid,  the  laft  is  the  only  one  to 
which  they  ftiow  a  tendency.  Milk  indeed  tends  to  the 
acetous,  and  even  to  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  but  as- 
it  can  hardly  be  confidered  as  perfedly  animalized,  it 
ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  an  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral pofition.  And  though  it  be  readily  admitted,  that 
aninaai  matter  is  extremely  apt  to  putrefy,  and  that  evea. 
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Heat,    in  the  living  body  there  is  a  tendency  to  that  procefs ;    hours ;  and 

■'^v  '  yet  it  may  be  fliown,  that  the  degree  to  which  it 

takes  place  can  have  litde  or  no  fhare  in  generating 
the  heat  of  animals.  In  the  firll  place,  the  efFe£l  of 
any  degree  of  putrefaftlon  in  producing  heat,  is  to 
this  day  fo  ill  afcertained,  that,  w^ith  many  ingenious 
philofophers,  it  is  altogether  problematical,  whether  or 
not  animal  fubftances,  during  the  putrefadlive  procefs, 
do  ever  generate  heat.  Neither  M.  Beaume  nor  Dr 
Pearfon,  who  made  feveral  accurate  experiments  with 
a  view  to  afcertain  this  point,  could,  by  the  afhftance 
of  the  mod  fenfible  thermometers,  difcover  the  leaft 
difference  betwixt  the  temperature  of  the  putrefying 
mixtures  and  the  furrounding  medium;  and -were  the 
putrefadion  of  animal  fubftances  readily  attended  with 
the  generation  of  heat,  we  might  expedl  to  find  it 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  putrefying  mafs. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  i  for  it  has  often  been 
found,  that  the  largeft  maffes  of  animal  matter,  fuch  as 
the  carcafe  of  a  large  whale,  laid  out  and  expofed  to 
the  air  in  fuch  a  putrid  condition  as  to  affeft  all  the 
neighbourhood  with  an  intolerable  ftench,  did  not  to 
the  perfons  handling  it  feel  fenfibly  hotter  than  the 
circumambient  air.  But  what  at  once  overturns  every 
thing  that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  generation 
of  animal  heat  on  the  principles  of  putrefaftion^  Is, 
that  heat  is  far  more  confiderable  in  a  living  than  in  a 
dead  body  ;  and  no  rational  phyfiologift  will  deny, 
that  the  putrid  fermentation  is  going  forward  more 
rapidly  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

**  3.  T/je  mechanical  generation  of  heat.  This  opinion 
firil  took  its  rife  from  an  obfervatlon,  that  animal 
heat  generally  keeps  pace  with  the  flate  of  the  circu- 
lation :  while  the  adion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  con- 
tinues unimpaired,  a  high  degree  of  animal  heat  Is 
produced  ;  but  when  that  aftion  becomes  more  lan- 
guid, the  heat  of  the  animal  is  diminiflied  alfo.  This, 
till  very  lately,  was  the  favourite  opinion  of  phyficlans, 
and  was  Introduced  Immediately  after  Harvey  ha<i 
difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  Indeed 
feems  to  be  fupported  by  many  ftriking  fads.  Pby- 
fiologlfts  looked  upon  It  as  a  matter  almofl  capable  of 
mathematical  demonftration  ;  yet  they  could  not  agree 
whether  the  heat  of  animals  is  occafioned  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  blood  againfl  the  veffels  which  contain  it, 
or  by  the  internal  fridion  and  agitation  of  the  particles 
among  one  another.  Various  hypothefes  accordingly 
Vicvt  framed,  and  many  ingenious  arguments  brought  in 
fupport  of  them  :  but  all  fuppofitions  of  the  mechanical 
kind  are  overthrown  by  fome  thermometrical  obferva- 
tions  of  De  Haen  and  others,  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  the  heat  of  the  body  was  fometlmes  greater  than  Is 
uiual  with  healthy  people,  at  the  time  the  perfon  was 
jufl  explrlng>  when  the  aftlon  of  the  veffels  was  very 
weak  ;  nay,  even  after  he  was  dead,  when  It  had  en- 
tirely ceafed.  The  abovementloned  phyficlan  relates 
two  very  remarkable  cafes  of  this  kind.  In  the  one,  he 
found  that  the  temperature  of  his  patient,  which  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  an  Inflammatory  fever  had  never 
exceeded  103  degrees,  at  the  time  he  expired,  and  for 
two  minutes  after,  ftood  at  1 06.  From  the  other  It 
appeared,  that  the  heat  of  a  perfon  who  was  dying 
of  a  lingering  diftemper,  rofe  In  the  laft  agony  from 
IQO  to  101,  and  continued  there  ftationary  for  two 
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eren  at  the  expiration  of  15  hours,  had  Heat, 
only  fallen  to  85°,  though  the  furrounding  medium  — — 
did  not  exceed  60''.  The  examples  alfo  of  thofe  who 
are  fuffocated  by  fixed  air,  entirely  overturn  not  only 
the  mechanical  fyftem,  but  almofl  every  other  which 
hath  yet  appeared  on  the  fubjeft.  [See  the  article 
Blood,  n°  3 i.]  ^ 

"  One  or  other  of  the  abovementloned  hypothefes  Dr  Cullen'"a 
continued  to  be  adopted  by  phyficlans,  till  Dr  CuUen  fp'"io"» 
attempted  a  folutlon  on  a  new  fet  of  principles  ;  but,  ^^V.^ 
attentive  to  the  diffidence  with  which  novel  opinions 
ought  to  be  broached,  he  delivered  his  as  little  more 
than  a  mere  conj^dlure.    *  May  it  not  (fays  he)  ^^^^^^fjj^g 
fuppofed,  that  there  is  fome  circumftance  in  the  ^ital  ^34?'*^ 
principle  of  animals,  which  Is  In  common  to  thofe  of 
the  fame  clafs,  and  of  like  economy  ;  and  which  de- 
termines the  effect  of  motion  upon  the  vital  principle 
to  be  the  fame,  though  the  motion  afting  upon  it  may 
be  In  different  circumftances  J'  The  doftor  waa. 


driven  to  this  fuppofitlon  from  the  difficulty  he  found 
In  explaining  how  fo  many  animals  of  a  different  age, 
fize,  and  temperament,  fhould  poffefs  very  nearly  the 
fame  degree  of  heat ;  and  in  which  It  Is  impoffible  to 
fhow,  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  In  all  Its  clrcum- 
ftances  is  exaftly  the  fame  ;  or  that  In  the  different . 
animals  In  which  the  degree  of  keat  is  confiderably 
different,  the  motion  of  the  circulating  mafs  Is  in  eaclv 
correfpondent  to  the  difference  of  temperature.  But» 
granting  that  the  degree  of  heat  does  not  always  ob- 
tain in  an  exaft  ratio  with  the  motion  of  the  bloody 
and  that  this  is  an  Infuperable  objeftlon  to  its  mecha- 
nical generation ;  yet  there  appear  no  plaufible  grounds 
for  fuppofmg  that  the  effeft  of  motion  may  be  the 
fame,  while  the  motion  acling  upon  it  is  In  different 
circumftances.  By  this  Dr  CuUen  means,  that  the 
different  temperature  of  different  animals  is  owing  to  a 
difference  of  the  vital  principle,  Infomuch  that  the  ve.- 
locity  of  the  blood  may  be  the  fame  In  a  frog  as  In  a 
man  ;  and  yet,  in  confequence  of  the  different  vital 
principle,  the  heat  produced  may  be  different.  The 
fafts  upon  which  he  feems  to  lay  the  greatefl  ftrefs 
are.  That  neither  where  the  furrounding  medium  con- 
fiderably  furpaffes  the  temperature  of  the  living  body, 
nor  where  It  is  far  below  It,  Is  there  any  fenfible  change 
in  the  heat  of  animals.  Thefe,  and  fome  limilar  fad^s,. 
In  appearance  countenance  his  hypothefis ;  yei  we  have 
no  folid  reafon  for  imagining  the  principle  of  life  to 
be  different  in  different  animals.  And  how  are  we  ta 
conceive,  that  the  fame  degree  of  motion  fhould  In  one 
clafe  of  animals  always  produce  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  and  In  another  clafs  as  regularly  a  different  one? 
A  propofition  of  fuch  a  nature  fhould,  no  doubt,  re- 
quire the  mofl  obvious  fa£ls  and  conclufive  arguments 
to  eflablifh  it ;  but,  in  the  prefent  inflance,  we  do  not 
perceive  any  probable  reafon,  even  from  analogy. 
Befidcs,  to  fay  that  the  principle  of  life  can  generate 
heat  or  cold.  Independent  of  chemical  or  mechanical 
means,  Is  contrary  to  experience,  and  feems  In  itfelf 
abfurd. 

"  In  the  66th  volume  of  the  Phllofophlcal  Tranfac- 
tlons,,  Dr  Hunter,  after  reciting  fome  experiments^ 
concerning  animal  heat,  afferts,  That  certain  animals, 
entirely  deflitute  of  nerves,  are  endowed  with  a  power 


of  generating  their  own  heat ;  and  this  he  brings  as» 
3  a» 
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H^at.  an  argumentum  cruris  again  ft  thofe  who  account  the 
'-'w'-^  nervous  fyfteni  the  feat  of  animal-heat.  If  this  is 
really  a  faft,  it  muft,  no  doubt,  have  all  the  weight 
he  afcribes  to  it ;  but  it  is  .plain  that  no  ftrefs  can  be 
laid  upon  it,  unlefs  it  was  better  afcertained,  which  it 
is  evident  it  never  can  be.  For  though  wc  can  pofi- 
tively  aflert  that  nerves  exift  where  we  fee  them,  yet 
we  cannot  affirm  with  equal  certainty  that  they  do  not 
alfo  exift  where  we  are  not  able  to  difcover  them.  For 
all  anatomifts  allow,  that  there  are  thoufands  of  nervous 
filaments  fo  finely  interwoven  into  the  eempofition  of 
the  more  perfeil  animals  of  every  fize,  that  they  elude 
not  only  the  knife  and  naked  eye,  but  even  the  bcft 
-optical  inftruments  hitherto  invented.  Since  then  we 
admit  the  prefence  of  nerves  in  one  tribe  of  animals, 
though  we  can  only  perceive  them  in  their  effefts  ; 
vhat  folid  reafon  have  we  to  deny  them  in  another, 
in  which  we  have  the  very  fame  evidence,  viz.  certain 
indication,  of  fenfe  and  motion  ? 

*'  Another  theory,  and  perhaps  the  beft  fupported 
4     ^  which  liath  yet  appeared  on  the  fubjeft,  is  that  of  Dr 
^)in?on      ^^^ck.    That  excellent  chemift  having  obferved,  that 
•  '     '     not  only  breathing  animals  are  of  all  others  the  warm- 
eft,  but  alfo  that  there  fubfifts  fuch  a  clofe  and  ftriking 
connedlion  between  the  ftate  of  refpiration  and  the  de- 
gree of  heat  in  animals,  that  they  appear  to  be  in  an 
exadl  proportion  to  one  another,  was  led  to  beHeve, 
lhat  animal  heat  depends  on  the  ftate  of  refpiration  ; 
-that  it  is  all  generated  in  the  lungs  by  the  aftion  of 
jthe  air  upon  the  principle  of  inflammability,  in  a  man- 
ner  little  diffimilar  to  what  he  fuppofed  to  occur  in 
aftual  inflammation  ;  and  that  it  is  thence  dlff"ufed 
hy  means  of  the  circulation  over  the  reft  of  the  vital 
i"yftem, 

*'  This  opinion  is  fupported  by  many  forcible  argu- 
jnents.  l.  It  is  pretty  generally  known  to  naturalifts, 
that  a  quantity  of  mephitic  phlogiftlcated  air  is  con- 
ilantly  exhaling  from  the  lungs  of  living  animals. — 
Since,  therefore,  atmofpherical  air,  by  paffing  through 
the  lungs,  acquires  the  very  fame  properties  as  by  paf- 
iing  through  burning  fuel,  or  by  being  expofed  to  any 
other  procefs  of  phloglftlcatlon.  It  is  obvious,  that  the 
(Change  which  the  common  air  undergoes  In  both  cafes 
snuft  be  attributed  to  one  and  the  fame  caufe,  viz.  its- 
combination  with  phlogifton.  2.  It  has  likewife  been 
urged  in  favour  of  the  fame  hypothecs,  that  the  ce- 
-  lerity  with  which  the  principle  of  inflammability  is 
i'eparated  in  refpiration,  is  very  clofely  oonnefted  with 
the  degree  of  heat  peculiar  to  each  animal.  Thus, 
man,  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  vitiate  air  very  faft  ;  fer- 
pents,  and  all  the  amphibious  kind,  very  flowly  ;  and 
-the  latter  are  of  a  temperature  inferior  to  the  former, 
.and  breathe  lefs  frequently.  3.  The  moft  cogent  ar- 
guments that  have  been  brought  in  fupport  of  this 
opinion  are,  that  no  heat  is  generated  till  the  funftion 
■of  refpiration  i«  eftabliflied ;  and  that  the  foetus  in 
vtero  derives  all  its  heat  from  the  mother." 

Upon  this  theory  our  author  makes  the  fol- 
lowing obfervatlons,  which  we  fliall  give  in  his  own 
words. 

*'  Thefe  arguments  may,  perhaps,  on  a  fuperficlal 
view  of  the  queftion,  appear  conclufive ;  but  a  found 
reafoner,  who  fiiall  coolly  and  impartially  weigh  every 
circumftance,  will,  I  am  confident,  allow  that  they 
only  afford  a  very  ambiguous  and  imperfedl  evidence  pf 
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the  docftrinc  they  are  meant  to  eftablifh  :  and  the  fub- 
fequent  animadverfions  on  Dr  Black's  theory  at  large,  — "v— ' 
wiil,  it  is  hoped,  fuflicc  to  fliow,  that  it  is  not  only 
founded  on  dubious  and  controvertible  principles,  but 
that  it  is,  in  every  point  of  light,  clogged  with  unfur- 
mountable  difficulties. 

*'  I.  Many  and  various  are  the  proofs  which  evince 
the  improbability  of  the  lungs  being  the  fource  or  ela- 
boratory  of  animal  heat  :  for,  thoui^h  it  be  granted, 
that  there  fubfifts  a  very  ftriking  connexion  between 
the  flate  of  refpiration  and  the  degree  of  heat  in  ani- 
mals, and  that  they  are  even  in  proportion  to  one  ano- 
ther I  yet  it  by  no  means  enfues,  that  the  former  is 
pofitively  the  caufe  of  the  latter.  For,  were  that 
really  the  cafe,  it  is  obvious,  that  thofe  animals  which 
are  deftltute  of  the  organs  of  refpiration  would  .gene- 
rate no  heat.  That,  however,  is  not  true  in  fadl :  for 
thofe  fifties  which  are  even  deftltute  of  gills,  appear 
from  various  experiments  to  be  warmer  than  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  element  in  which  they  live  ; 
an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  funftlon  of  refpiration 
is  not  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  produdion  of  heat  in 
animals. 

"  II.  If  the  heat  of  living  animals  be  generated 
folely  in  the  lungs,  two  things  neceftarily  follow  :  the 
firft.  That  it  can  only  be  communicated  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  through  the  channel  pf  the  arterial 
fyftem  ;  the  fecond.  That  the  heat  muft  dccreafe  as  It 
recedes  from  its  fuppofed  centre.  And  a  clear  and  fa- 
tisfaftory  evidence  of  both  thefe  points  will,  no  doubt, 
be  deemed  requifite  to  render  Dr  Black's  opinion  in 
any  degree  probable.  So  far,  however,  are  we  from 
meeting  with  thofe  pofitive  and  convincing  proofs 
which  we  had  reafon  to  expeft,  that  we  are  not  pre- 
fented  with  a  fingle  plaufible  argument  in  favour  of 
either  of  the  points.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  con- 
formable to  fafts,  that  the  venal  blood  is,  if  not  warmer, 
at  leaft  as  warm  as  the  arterial.  Dr  Stevenfon,  an 
ingenious  and  accurate  phyfiologlft,  with  a  view  to 
afcertain  this  matter,  laid  bare  the  jugular  vein  and 
carotid  artery  of  a  calf,  and  then  tied  and  cut  them  oft 
at  once,  in  order  to  let  equal  quantities  of  blood  flow, 
in  a  given  time,  into  veflels  of  an  equal  capacity,  in 
each  of  which  he  had  placed  a  well-adjufted  thermo- 
meter ;  the  refult  of  the  experiment  was,  that  the 
thermometer  immerfed  in  the  venous  blood  rofe  feveral 
degrees  above  that  placed  in  the  arterial.  But  though 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  not  fuch  a  difference  as  that 
experiment  feems  to  make,  yet  feveral  reafons  incline 
me  to  think,  that  the  venous  blood,  inftead  of  bein<T 
colder,  as  Dr  Black  maintains,  is  In  fa<3:  fomewhat 
warmer,  than  the  arterial ;  and  what  entirely  overturns 
his  opinion  is,  that  no  experiment,  though  many  have 
been  made,  has  ever  fliown  that  the  temperature  of 
the  blood  is  higher  in  the  left  veniicle  of  the  heart 
than  in  the  right,  which  muft  neceflarily  be  the  cafe, 
were  all  the  heat  of  the  animal  body  generated  in  the 
lungs. 

III.  Having  thus  rendered  it  improbable  that 
the  generation  of  animal  heat  fliould  be  entirely  con- 
fined  to  the  lungs,  we  fliall  venture  a  ftep  farther,  and 
endeavour  to  ftiow,  that  the  vital  fluid,  fo  far  from 
acquiring  all  its  heat  in  the  pulmonary  fyftem,  com- 
municates no  inconfiderable  portion  of  what  it  had  re- 
ceived in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation  to  the  air  al- 
ternately 
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Meat  ternately  entering  into  that  organ  and  ifliiing  from  it. 
Various  are  the  arguments  which  tend  to  evince  this 
opinion.  Were  the  blood  heated  in  the  lungs,  we 
fhould  certainly  need  lefs  of  their  funAion  in  a  warm 
than  in  a  cold  atmofphere  :  but  we  are  taught  by  ex- 
perience, that  when  the  air  is  extremely  hot,  and  we 
wifh  to  be  cooled,  we  breathe  full  and  quick  ;  and 
that  when  it  is  intenfely  cold,  our  refpiration  is  flow 
and  languid  ;  which,  were  the  blood  heated  in  the 
kngs  by  the  a£tion  of  the  air  upon  it,  furely  fliould 
not  be  the  cafe.  It  is  therefore  more  confonant  with 
reafon  and  experience,  that  the  air  which  we  infpire, 
by  carrying  off  a  quantity  of  evolved  phlogiilon  from 
the  lungs,  rather  contributes  to  diminifli  than  increafe 
the  heat  of  breathing  animals.  Refpiration,  for  this 
reafon^  has  been  very  properly  compared,  by  an  in- 
genious phyfiologiit,  Dr  Duncan  of  Edijiburgh,  to 
the  blowing  of  bellows  on  a  hot  body.  In  both  cafes 
a  confiderable  degree  of  heat  is  communicated  to  the 
air  :  but  in  neither  can  the  air  be  faid  to  generate 
any  heat ;  for  if  it  did,  the  heat  of  breathing  animals 
fliould  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  in- 
haled, and  a  piece  of  inert  matter  heated  to  a  certain 
degree  fliould  become  hotter  by  ventilation. 

*'  IV.  The  fcetus  in  ufero,  according  to  Dr  Black's 
hypothefis,  generates  no  heat.  The  argi«nents  by 
which  he  fupports  that  pofition,  how  ingenious  foever 
they  may  be,  feem  not  lliiFiciently  cogent  to  produce 
eonviftion  ;  and  as  the  queilion  from  its  nature  hardly 
admits  of  any  direft  experiment,  our  rcafoning  upon 
it  muft  neceffarily  be  analogical.  Hence  arifes  our 
embarraffraent  ;  for,  as  the  difcovering  of  analogies 
depends  on  the  quicknefs  and  fertility  of  fancy,  and 
the  tiuth  of  all  analogical  ratiocination  on  the  acute- 
nefs  and  nicety  of  judgment,  two  powers  of  the  foul 
lieldom  united  in  an  eminent  degree,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  arguments  of  this  kind,  which  to  one  man  feem 
unanfwerable,  fliould  to  another  appear  futile. 

'*  The  only  plaufible  objedion  to  the  generation 
of  heat  in  the  fcetus,  is,  the  fuppofition  that  it  would 
in  a  fliort  time  accumulate  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be- 
come incompatible  with  life. 

"  This  argument,  however,  is  more  fpecious  th^ 
*olid  ;  for,  granting  that  the  circulation  which  is  car- 
ried on  between  the  fcetus  and  the  mother,  tranfmits 
very  nearly  the  temperature  of  her  blood,  that  by 
no  means  entirely  fuperfedes  the  neceflity  of  heat  be- 
ing generated  in  it..  Various  reafons  lead  to  this  opi- 
nion.—  It  is  an  axiom,  that  heat  deereafes  as  it  recedes 
from  the  fource  from  which  it  fprang.  Now,  if  we 
admit  for  a  moment  Dr  Black's  opinion,  and  believe 
the  heat  of  animals  to  be  generated  folely  in  the  lungs, 
is  it  not  obvious,  that  before  it  reaches  the  uterus, 
p.afles  through  the  very  minute  tubes  by  which  that 
organ  is  connedled  to  the  placenta,  circulates  through 
the  umbilical  vefl'els,  and  pervades  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  foetus,  it  muft  be  too  much  diminlflied  to  fup- 
pprt  that  equihbrium  which  obtains  in  every  part  of 
tiie  living  fyftem.  Befides,  as  the  foetus  in  titero  may 
properly  enough  be  accounted  a  part  of  the  mother^ 


the  fame  obje(5tIons  that  are  brought  again  ft  the  ge-  Heatt 
Deration  of  heat  in  it  would  hold  equally  good  a^ainfl  — ->r" 
the  produftion  of  heat  in  any  part  or  organ  of  her 
body,  except  the  lungs.  But  fuch  a  multitude  of 
accurate  thermometrical  obfervations  have  evinced  the 
partial  increafe  of  heat  in  local  inflammations,  that 
no  room  is  left  to  doubt,  that  in  every  individual  part 
of  the  vital  frame  heat  is  generated  ;  and  if  the  fcetus 
be,  from  any  caufe  whatever,  liable  to  topical  inflame 
mation,  a  thing  which  no  phyfiulogift  has  ever  pre- 
tended to  deny,  what  fliadow  of  reafon  is  there  for 
doubting  that  fuch  affedions  are  accompanied  with 
the  fame  effects  before  as  after  birth,  and  confequently 
with  a  partial  increafe  of  heat  ?"  ^  ^ 

Our  author  having  now,  as  he  fuppofes,  refuted  thepr  Du- 
opinions  of  others,   after  fnovving  that  heat,  though  gud's  tliw 
generated^  cannot  accwnulate  in  the  fcetus,  proceeds  toory. 
lay  down  his  own  theory,  v/hich  depends  on  the  foU 
lowing  principles^ 

1.  That  the  blood  does  contain  phlogiilon. 

2.  That  this  phlogifton  is  evolved,  extricated,  or 
brought  into  a  ftate  of  aftivity  and  motion  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  blood- veflels  to  which  it  is  fubjedled  m 
the  courfe  of  circulation 

3.  That  the  evolution  of  phlogifton  is  a  caufe  whicK 
throughout  nature  produces  heat,  whether  that  heat 
be  apparently  excited  by  mixture,  fermentation,  per* 
cuflion,  frid-ion,  inflammation,  ignition,  or  any  fimi* 
lar  caufe. 

4.  That  this  heat,  which  muft  be  produced  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  evolution  of  the  phlogifton  from  the 
blood  of  different  animals,  is  in  all  probability  equal  to 
the  higheft  degree  of  heat  which  thefe  animals  in  any 

cafe  poiTefs  (b).  ^  . 

The  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  propofitions  will  rea-  Objeai<«KH» 
dily  be  granted  :  but  the  third  is  liable  to  a  very  great  it, 
objeftion,  namely,  that  from  putrefying  bodies,  phlo- 
gifton is  evolved  in  quantity  fufficient  to  reduce  to  their 
metallic  form  the  calces  of  fome  metals  expofed  to  the  va- 
pour, as  Dr  Dugud  hath  acknowledged  ;  yet  he  him- 
felf  affirms,  that  no  fenfible  heat  is  produced  by  putre- 
fying  animal  fubftances.  To  this  he  is  obliged  to  reply, 
that  phlogifton  is  extricated  more  flowly  from  mixtures 
undergoing  the  putrid  fermentation,-  than  from  fuch  aa  - 
are  undergoing  the  vinous  and  acetous  ones  ;  and  that 
the  volacile  alkali  produced  from  putrefying  fubftances 
likewife  hinders  the  aftion  of  the  phlogifton.  But 
the  firft  part  of  this  anfwer  is  not  proved,  and  is  what  • 
he  himfelf  calls  only  a  probable  conjc^iuis.    Neither  doth 
the  fecond  appear  to  be,  well  founded  :  for  putrefying 
fubftances,  urine  excepted,  afford  but  httle  volatile 
alkali ;  and  even  putrid  urine  itfelf,  which  affords  fuch 
a  large  portion,  is  not  colder  than  other  putrid  matters. 

It  is  however  needlefs  to  infitl  farther  on  this  theoryj 
fince  his  fundamental  principle,  namely,  That  the  ve- 
nous blood  is  warmer  than,  the  arterial,  hath  been 
fliown  to  be  falfe  by  Mr  Adair  Crawford,  of  whofe 
hypothefis  we  muft  aow  give  an  account.  g- 

This  gentleman,  who,  in  his  general  dodrine  of  heat;  Mr  Craw»^ 
feems  to  agree. with  Dr  Irvin  of  Glafgow,  begins  with 


(b)  Thefe  theories,  inferted  in  the  laft  edition  of  this  work,  we  thought  It  proper  to  retain,  as  there  feems  ftiH 
^  paffthility  of  the  phlogiftic  dodtrine  regaining  its  ground,  though  now  threatened  with  being  expelled  from  the; 
fyikm  af  nature.    A  particular  account  of  the  difpute  concerning  PniogisTON  is  given  under  that  anicLs,  . 
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an  explanation  of  his  terms.  The  words  heat  and 
Jire,  he  tells  us,  are  ambiguous.  Heat  in  common 
language  has  a  double  fignification.  It  is  ufed  indif- 
criminately  to  exprefs  a  fenfation  of  the  mind,  and  an 
unknown  principle,  whether  we  call  it  a  quality  or  a 
fubjlancef  which  is  the  exciting  caufe  of  that  fenfation. 
The  latter,  he,  with  Dr  Irvin,  calls  ahfolute  heat  i 
the  former,  fenjible  heat.  The  following  are  the  ge- 
neral facts  upon  which  his  experiments  are  founded. 

1 .  Heat  is  contained  in  great  quantities  in  all  bodies 
when  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmofphere. 

2.  Heat  has  a  conftant  tendency  to  diffufe  itfelf 
over  all  bodies,  till  they  are  brought  to  the  fame  de- 
gree of  fenfible  heat. 

3.  If  the  parts  of  the  fame  homogeneous  body  have 
the  fame  degree  of  fenfible  heat,  the  quantities  of  ab- 
folute  heat  will  be  proportionable  to  the  bulk  or  quan- 
tity of  matter.  Thus  the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat 
contained  in  two  pounds  of  water,  muft  be  conceived 
to  be  double  of  that  which  is  contained  in  one  pound, 
when  at  the  fame  temperature. 

4.  The  mercurial  thermometer  is  an  accurate  mea- 
fure  of  the  comparative  quantities  of  abfolute  heat 
-which  are  communicated  to  the  fame  homogeneous 
bodies  or  feparated  from  them,  as  long  as  fuch  bo- 
dies continue  in  the  fame  form.  If  therefore  the  fen- 
fible heat  of  a  body,  as  meafured  by  the  mercurial 
thermometer,  were  to  be  diminlflied  the  one  half,  or 
the  one  third,  or  in  any  given  proportion,  the  abfo- 
lute heat  would  be  dimlni(hed  in  the  fame  proportion. 

5.  The  comparative  quantities  of  abfolute  heat 
which  are  communicated  to  different  bodies,  or  fepira- 
ted  from  them,  cannot  be  determined  in  a  dlred  man- 
ner by  the  thermometer.  Thus,  if  the  temperature  of 
a  pound  of  mercury  be  raifed  one  degree,  and  that 
of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that 
«qual  quantities  of  abfolute  heat  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  water  and  the  mercury.  [See  Heat  and 
Thermometer.] — If  a  pint  of  mercury  at  100''  be 
mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  at  50",  the  change 
produced  in  the  heat  of  the  mercury  will  be  to  that 
produced  in  the  water  as  three  to  two :  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  a  pint  of 
mercury  is  to  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  as  two 
to  three  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  comparative 
quantities  of  their  abfolute  heats  are  reciprocally  pro- 
portionable to  the  changes  which  are  produced  in  their 
fenfible  heats,  wh^n  they  arc  mixed  together  at  diffe- 
rent temperatures.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  ap- 
ply to  thofe  mixtures  which  generate  fenfible  heat  or 
cold  by  chemical  afillon. 

From  the  above  pofitlon,  fays  Mr  Crawford,  it  fol- 
lows, that  equal  weights  of  heterogeneous  fubftances, 
as  air  and  water,  having  the  fame  temperature,  may 
contain  unequal  quantities  of  abfolute  heat.  There 
muft,  therefore,  be  certain  effential  differences  in  the 
nature  of  bodies,  in  confequence  of  which  fome  have 
the  power  of  coUeAing  and  retaining  the  element  of 
fire  in  greater  quantities  than  others,  and  thefe  diffe- 
rences he  calls  throughout  his  treatife  the  capacities  of 
bodies  for  containing  heat. 

Having  premifed  thefe  general  fafts,  our  author 
gives  an  account  of  a  number  gf  experiments  made, 
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In  order  to  afcertaln  the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat 
contained  in  different  bodies.  Thefe  experiments 
were  made  by  mixing  the  bodies  to  be  examined  with 
water,  heated  to  different  degrees  ;  and  by  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mixture,  he  found  the  proportion  of 
the  capacity  of  the  bodies  for  containing  heat,  to  wa- 
ter, and,  of  confequence,  to  one  another.  Thus  he 
found  the  capacity  of  wheat  for  containing  heat  to 
be  to  that  of  water  as  i  to  2.9  ;  and,  of  confequence, 
the  abfolute  heats  of  the  two  fubftances  to  be  in  the 
fame  proportion.  The  abfolute  heat  of  oats  to  that 
of  water  he  found  as  i  to  2f  ;  of  barley,  as  i  to  2.4  ; 
of  beans,  as  i  to  1.6;  of  flefli,  as  i  to  1.3  ;  of  milk, 
as  I  to  1. 1  ;  and  of  a  mixture  of  venous  and  arterial 
blood  from  a  fheep,  as  25.4  to  24.4.  By  other  experi- 
ments he  determined,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  venous 
blood  was  to  that  of  water  only  as  100  to  112, 
whereas  the  abfolute  heat  of  arterial  blood  was  to 
that  of  water  as  100  to  97.08. 

By  experiments  made  with  air  of  different  kinds 
contained  in  bladders,  and  Immerfed  in  water,  he  found 
that  the  abfolute  heat  of  atmofpherical  air  was  exceed- 
ingly great,  being  to  that  of  water  as  18.6  to  i  ;  that 
of  dephlogifticated  air  was  ftill  greater,  being  to  the 
heat  of  common  atmofpherical  air  as  4.6  to  i.  The 
heat  of  phlogifticated  and  fixed  air  was  much  lefs;  that 
of  the  latter,  particularly,  being  to  the  heat  of  atmo- 
fpherical air  only  as  i  to  67. 

From  other  experiments  made  on  metals,  Mr  Craw- 
ford concludes,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  tin,  in  its 
metallic  ftate,  is  to  that  of  water  as  \  to  14.7  ;  but  the 
heat  of  calcined  tin  is  to  that  of  water  as  t  to  10.4.  In 
like  manner,  the  heat  of  iron  was  to  that  of  water  on- 
ly as  i  to  8  ;  but  that  of  the  calx  of  iron  was  to  the 
heat  of  water  as  1  to  3.  i,  &c.  And  from  thefe  expe- 
riments he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  more  phloglfton  that 
is  added  to  any  body,  the  lefs  is  its  capacity  for  con- 
taining heat. 

From  thefe  experiments  our  author  deduces  the  fol- 
lowing theory  of  animal  heat. — *'  It  has  been  proved, 
that  the  air,  which  is  exfpired  from  the  lungs  of 
animals,  contains  lefs  abfolute  heat  than  that  which 
is  inhaled  in  infpiration.  It  has  been  fhown,  particu- 
larly, that  in  the  procefs  of  refpiratlon,  atmofpherical 
air  is  converted  into  fixed  air  ;  and  that  the  abfolute 
heat  of  the  former  is  to  that  of  the  latter  as  67  to  i. 

"  Since  therefore  the  fixed  air  which  is  exhaled  by 
exfpiration  is  found  to  contain  only  the  one  fix^y- 
feventh  part  of  the  heat  which  was  contained  in  the 
atmofpherical  air  previous  to  infpiration,  it  follows, 
that  the  latter  nuift  neceffarily  depofit  a  very  great" 
proportion  of  its  abfolute  heat  in  the  lungs.  It  has 
moreover  been  fhown,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  florid 
arterial  blood  is  to  that  of  venous  as  1 1^  to  10.  And 
hence,  as  the  blood,  which  is  returned  by  the  pulmo- 
nary vein  to  the  heart,  has  the  quantity  of  its  abfolute 
heat  increafed,  it  is  evident  that  it  muft  have  acquired 
this  heat  in  its  pafTage  through  the  lungs.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  in  the  procefs  of  refpiratlon, 
a  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  is  feparated  from  the  air 
and  abforbed  by  the  blood. 

*'  That  heat  is  feparated  from  the  air  in  refplration, 
is  farther  confirmed  by  the  experiment  with  phlogifti- 
cated air }  from  which,  compared  with  Dr  PrieiUey's 
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Meat,    ^ifcoverles,  it  is  manlfeft,  that  the  powet  of  any  fpe- 
''•'V       cies  of  air  in  fupporting  animal  life,  is  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  which  it  con- 
tains, and  is  confequently  proportionable  to  the  quan- 
tity which  it  is  capable  of  depofiting  in  the  lungs. 

«'  The  truth  of  this  conclufion  will  perhaps  appear 
in  a  clearer  light  from  the  following  calculation,  by 
which  we  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  quantity  of  heat 
r'clded  by  atmofpherical  air  when  it  is  converted  into 
fixed  air,  and  alfo  of  that  which  is  abforbed  during 
the  converfion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood. 

««  We  have  feen,  that  the  fame  heat  which  raifes 
atmofpherical  air  one  degree,  will  raife  fixed  air  nearly 
67  degrees;  and  confequently  that  the  fame  heat 
which  raifes  atmofpherical  air  any  given  number  of  de- 
grees, will  raife  fixed  air  the  fame  number  of  degrees 
ttiultiplled  by  67.  In  the  Peterfburgh  experiment  of 
freezing  quickfilver,  the  heat  was  diminifhed  200  de- 
grees below  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  We  are  therefore  certain,  that  atmofpherical 
air,  when  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  contains  at  leaft  200  degrees  of  heat.  Hence, 
if  a  certain  quantity  of  atmofpherical  air,  not  in  con- 
taft  with  any  body  that  would  immediately  carry  off 
'"the  heat,  fhould  fuddenly  be  converted  into  fixed  air, 
the  heat  which  was  contained  in  the  former  would  raife 
the  latter  200  degrees  multiplied  by  67,  or  13400 
degrees.  And  the  heat  of  red-hot  iron  being  1050, 
it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  heat,  which  is  yielded 
by  atmofpherical  air  when  it  is  converted  into  fixed 
air,  is  fuch  (if  it  were  not  diflipated)  as  would  raife 
the  air  fo  changed  to  more  than  1 2  times  the  heat  of 
red-hot  iron. 

"  If  therefore  the  abfolute  heat  which  Is  difengaged 
from  the  air  In  refpiration,  were  not  abforbed  by  the 
blood,  a  very  great  degree  of  fenfible  heat  would  be 
produced  in  the  lungs. 

*'  Again,  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  fame  heat 
which  raifes  venous  blood  1 1 5  degrees,  will  raife  ar- 
terial only  TOO  degrees  ;  and  confequently,  that  the 
fame  heat  which  raifes  venous  blood  any  given  num- 
ber of  degrees,  will  raife  arterial  a  lefs  number,  in  the 
proportion  of  100  to  1 15,  or  20  to  23.  But  we  know 
that  venous  blood  contains  at  leaft  230  degrees  of  heat. 
Hence,  If  a  certain  quantity  of  venous  blood,  not  In 
contaft  with  any  body  that  would  immediately  fupply 
it  with  heat,  fiiould  fuddenly  be  converted  into  arterial, 
the  htat  which  was  contained  in  the  former  would 
raife  the  latter  only -if  o''  230  degrees,  or  200  de- 
grees ;  and  confequently  the  fenfible  heat  would  fuffer 
a  diminution  equal  to  the  dIflFerence  between  230  and 
200,  or  30  degrees.  But  the  common  temperature  of 
blood  Is  96  :  when,  therefore,  venous  blood  is  con- 
verted itoto  arterial  in  the  lungs.  If  it  were  notfupplled 
by  the  air  with  a  quantity  of  heat  proportionable  to 
the  change  which  It  undergoes,  its  fenfible  heat  would 
be  diminifhed  30  degrees,  or  it  would  fall  from  96 
to  66. 

"  That  a  quantity  of  heat  is  detached  fiom  the  air, 
and  communicated  to  the  blood,  in  refpiration,  is  more- 
over fupported  by  the  experiments  with  metals  and 
their  calces  :  from  which  it  appears,  that  when  bodies 
are  joined  to  phlogifton,  they  lofe  a  portion  of  their 
abfolute  heat;  and  that,  when  the  phlogifton  is  again 
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difengaged,  they  feabforb  an  equal  portion  of  heat  from 
the  furrounding  bodies. 

♦*  Now  it  has  been  demonftrated  by  Dr  Prieftley, 
that  in  refpiration,  phlogifton  is  feparated  from  the 
blood,  and  combined  with  the  air.  During  this  pro- 
cefs,  therefore,  a  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  muft  necef- 
farlly  be  difengaged  from  the  air  by  the  a£lion  of  the 
phlogifton  ;  the  blood,  at  the  fame  moment,  being  left 
at  liberty  to  unite  with  that  portion  of  heat  which  the 
air  had  depofited. 

And  hence  animal  heat  feems  to  depend  upon  a 
procefs  fimilar  to  a  chemical  eleftlve  attraftion.  The 
air  is  received  into  the  lungs,  containing  a  great  quan- 
tity of  abfolute  heat.  The  blood  is  returned  from 
the  sxtremities,  highly  impregnated  with  phlogifton. 
The  -atfcradlion  of  the  air  to  the  phlogifton  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  blood.  This  principle  will,  there- 
fore, leave  the  blood  to  combine  with  the  air.  By  the 
addition  of  the  phlogifton,"  the  air  is  obliged  to  depo- 
fit  a  part  of  its  abfolute  heat ;  and  as  the  capacity  of 
the  blood  is  at  the  fame  moment  incrcafed  by  the  fe- 
paratlon  of  the  phlogifton,  it  will  Inftantly  unite  with 
that  portion  of  heat  which  had  been  detached  from 
the  air. 

"  We  learn  from  Dr  Prieftley's  experiments  with  re- 
fpeft  to  refpiration,  that  arterial  blood  has  a  ftrong  at- 
traftlon  to  phlogifton  :  it  will  confequently,  during 
the  circulation,  imbibe  this  principle  from  thofe  parts 
which  retain  it  with  leaft  force,  or  from  the  putrefcent 
parts  of  the  fyftem :  and  hence  the  venous  blood, 
when  it  returns  to  the  lungs,  is  found  to  be  highly- 
impregnated  with  phlogifton.  By  this  impregnation, 
its  capacity  for  containing  heat  is  diminiftied.  In  pro- 
portion, therefore,  as  the  blood,  which  had  been  dcr 
phlogifticated  by  the  procefs  of  refpiration,  becomes 
again  combined  with  phlogifton  in  the  courfe  of  the 
circulation,  it  will  gradually  give  out  that  heat  which 
it  had  received  in  the  lungs,  and  dllFufe  it  over  the 
whole  fyftem. 

•«  Thus  it  appears,  that,  in  refpiration,  the  blood 
is  continually  difcharging  phlogifton  and  abforbing 
heat;  and  that,  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  it  is  con- 
tinually imbibing  phlogifton  and  emitting  heat.  . 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  as  the  blood,  by 
its  impregnation  with  phlogifton,  has  its  capacity  for 
containing  heat  dimlniflied  ;  fo,  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
parts  of  the  fyftem  from  which  It  receives  this  prin- 
ciple, will  have  their  capacity  for  containing  heat  in- 
creafed,  and  will  confequently  abforb  heat. 

"  Now  if  the  changes  in  the  capacities,  and  the 
quantities  of  matter  changed  in  a  given  time,  were 
fuch,  that  the  whole  of  the  abfolute  heat  feparated 
from  the  blood  were  abforbed,  it  is  manlfeft  that  no 
part  of  the  heat  which  is  received  in  the  lungs  would 
become  fenfible  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation. 

"  That  this,  however.  Is  not  the  cafe,  will,  1  think, 
be  evident  from  the  following  confideratlons  : 

We  know  that  fenfible  heat  is  produced  by  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and  we  have  proved  by  ex- 
periment, that  a  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  is  commu- 
nicated to  that  fluid  in  the  lungs,  and  is  again  difen- 
gaged from  it  in  its  progrefs  through  the  fyftem.  If, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  the  abfolute  heat,  which  is 
feparated  from  the  blood,  were  abforbed  by  thofe  parts 
Yy  of 
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of  the  fydeiii  from  which  it  receives  the  phloglfton,  it 
y^'^V'^  would'  be  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  other 
caiife,  to  account  for  the  fenfible  heat  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  circulation.  But,  by  the  rules  of  philo- 
fophiling,  ■we  are  to  admit  no  more  caufes  of  natural 
things  than  fuch  as  are  both  true  and  fufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  appearances;  for  nature  delights  in  fimplicity, 
and  affefls  not  the  pomp  of  fuperfluous  caufes. 

"  We  may,  therefore,  fafely  conclude,  that  the  ab- 
folute  heat  which  is  feparated  from  the  air  in  refpira- 
tion,  and  abforbed  by  the  blood,  is  the  true  caufe  of 
animal-heat. 

"  It  mud  neverthelefs  be  granted,  that  thofe  parts 
of  the  fyilem  which  communicate  phlogifton  to  the 
blood,  will  have  their  capacity  for  containing  heat  in- 
creafed  ;  and  therefore,  that  a  part  of  the  abfclute 
heat  which  is  feparated  from  the  blood  will  be  ab- 
forbed. 

,  "  But  from  ^the  quantity  of  heat,  which  becomes 
fenfible  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  it  is  manifefl 
that  the  portion  of  heat  which  is  thus  abforbed  is 
very  inconfiderable. 

*'  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  blood,  in  its  pro- 
grefs  through  the  fyftem,  gives  out  the  heat  which  it 
had  received  from  the  air  in  the  lungs:  a  fmall  portion 
of  this  heat  is  abforbed  by  thofe  particles  which  im- 
part the  phlogifton  to  the  blood  ;  the  reft  becomes 
redundant,  or  is  converted  into  moving  and  fenfible 
9  heat." 

TThe  fubjecSt  Mr  Crawford's  theory,  which  doth  not  effentially 
ftill  uncer-  differ  from  Dr  Black's,  feems  to  be  the  beft  that  hath 
yet  appeared.  There  is,  however,  one  difficulty  which 
feems  common  to  them  all,  and  which,  even  on  Mr 
Crawford's  principles,  feems  not  to  admit  of  folutlon. 
If  animal  heat  entirely  depends  on  fomething  peculiar 
to  a  living  body,  why  doth  it  fometlmes  continue  af- 
ter life  hath  ceafed  ?  If  heat  depends  on  the  evolution 
of  phlogifton  by  the  aftion  of  the  blood- veffcls,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Dugud,  why  fliould  It  remain  when 
thefe  veffels  ceafe  to  aft,  as,  according  to  Dr  Dugud 
himfelf,  it  fomttimes  doth?  If,  according  to  Mr  Craw- 
ford, it  is  every  moment  attrafted  from  the  air,  why  is 
it  not  always  In  proportion  to  the  refpiratlon?  Or,  if 
fixed  air  contains  luch  a  fmall  proportion  of  abfolute 
heat  as,  by  Mr  Crawford's  experiments,  it  feems  to  do, 
why  doth  it  Impart  fuch  a  ftrong  and  lafting  degree  of 
heat  to  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  are  killed  by  it  ?  See 
Blood,  n'^  31. 

Other  obje6lions  have  been  made  by  Mr  Pearfon, 
which  are  related  in  the  Medical  Journal.  They  are 
founded  on  feme  appearances  found  on  the  dlffeftlon 
of  morbid  bodies  ;  where  it  has  been  found  that  the 
pulmonary  artejry,  and  even  the  lungs  themfelves,  have 
been  totally  deftroyed  by  difeafe,  and  yet  the  perfon 
has  furvived  for  fome  time.  Ir  thefe  cafes,  however, 
it  Is  probable,  that  the  blood  had  ftill  an  opportunity 
of  abforbing  the  vital  principle  from  the  air,  which 
might  make  thofe  produce  heat  alfo  by  fome  mecha- 
nlfm  unknown  to  us.  The  whole  of  Dr  Crawford's 
doftrine  of  latent  heat  has  alfo  been  attacked  in  a 
Treatife  by  Mr  Leopold  Vacca  Berlinghicri.  His 
objedlions  are  derived  from  the  calculations  of  Dr 
Crawford  himfelf ;  but  our  limits  will  not  admit  of 
our  entering  Into  this  difpute. 

Internal  Hrat  of  the  Earth.    That  there  is  a  very 
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confiderable  degree  of  heat  always  felt  In  digging  to 
great  depths  in  the  earth,  is  agreed  upon  by  all  natu- 
ralifts  :  but  the  quantity  of  this  heat  hath  feldom  been 
meafured  in  any  part;  much  lefs  is  it  known,  whether 
in  digging  to  an  equal  depth  In  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  the  heat  is  found  always  the  fame.  In  digging 
mines,  wells,  &c.  they  find  that  at  a  little  depth  below 
the  furface  It  feels  cold.  A  little  lower  it  Is  colder 
ftill,  as  being  beyond  any  immediate  influence  of  :  -.e 
fun's  rays ;  Infomuch  that  water  will  freeze  almoft  at 
any  feafon  of  the  year  :  but  when  we  go  to  the  depth - 
of  40  or  50  feet,  It  begins  to  grow  warm,  fo  that  no 
ice  can  bear  it ;  and  then  the  deeper  we  go,  ftill  the 
greater  the  heat,  until  at  kit  refpiratlon  grows  diffi- 
cult, and  the  candles  go  out. 

This  heat  of  the  earth  hath  been  variouHy  explain- 
ed.   Some  have  had  recourfe  to  an  immenfe  body  of 
fire  lodged  In  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  they  con- 
fider  as  a  central  fun,  and  the  great  principle  of  the- 
generation,  vegetation,  nutrition,  &c.  of  foffil  and 
vegetable  bodies.  But  Mr  Boyle,  who  had  been  at  the 
bottom  offome^Ines  himfelf,  fufpeftsthat  this  degree 
of  heat,  at  leaft  in  fome  of  them,  may  arife  from  the 
pecuHar  naturt;  of  the  minerals  generated  therein.  To 
confirm  this,  he  Inftancesa  mineral  of  a  vitriolic  kind,' 
dug  up  in  large  quantities  in  many  pares  of  England^ 
which  by  the  bare  affufion  of  common  water  vi'ill  growr 
fo  hot,  that  it  will  almoft  take  fire. — Thefe  hypothe- 
fes  are  liable  to  the  following  objections,     i.  If  there 
is  within  the  earth  a  body  of  adual  fire.  It  feems  dif- 
ficult to  ftiow  why  that  fire  fliould  not  confume  and 
moulder  away  the  outer  fliell  of  earth,  till  either  the 
earth  was  totally  deftroyed,  or  the  fire  extinguifhed.. 
2.  If  the  Internal  heat  of  the  earth  Is  owing  to  the 
a6lIon  of  water  upon  mineral  fubftances,  that  acftlpn 
through  time  muft  have  ceafed,  and  the  heat  have  to- 
tally vanlftied ;  but  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  that 
the  heat  of  the  earth  Is  any  thing  lefs  juft  now  than  it 
was  a  thoufand  years  ago.    The  phenomenon  I3  eafily 
explained  by  the  propofitions  laid  down  under  the  ar- 
ticle Heat.  If  heat  Is  nothing  elfe  than  a  certain  mode 
of  adion  In  the  ethereal,fluld,  or  the  matter  of  light,  by 
which  it  flows  out  from  a  body  in  all  direftions  as  ra- 
dii drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  ;  It  will  then  follow,  that  if  an  opaque  body- 
abforbs  any  confiderable  quantity  of  light,  it  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  grow  hot.    The  reafon  of  this  Is  plain.  The 
body  can  hold  no  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of 
ethereal  matter ;  If  more  Is  continually  forcing  itfelf  in^ 
that  which  has  already  entered  muft  go  out.    But  it 
cannot  eafily  get  out,  becaufe  it  is  hindered  by  the 
particles  of  the  body  among  which  it  is  detained.  It 
makes  an  effort  therefore  in  all  direftions  to  feparate 
thefe  particles  from  each  other;  and  hence  the  body 
expands,  and  the  effort  of  the  fluid  to  efcape  is  felt 
when  we  put  our  hands  on  the  body,  which  we  then 
fay  is  hot.    Now,  as  the  earth  Is  perpetually  abforbing 
the  ethereal  matter,  which  comes  from  the  fun  in  an 
immenfe  ftream,  and  which  we  call  his  light,  it  Is  plain, 
that  every  pore  of  it  muft  have  been  filled  with  this 
matter  long  ago.    The  quantity  that  Is  lodged  in  the 
earth,  therefore,  muft  be  continually  endeavouring  to 
feparate  Its  particles  from  each  other,  and  confequent- 
ly  muft  make  it  hot.  The  atmofphere,  which  is  perpe- 
tually receiving  that  portion  of  the  ethereal  matter 

which 
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Heat,     which  iffues  from  the  earth,  counterafts  the  force  of 
Heath.    ^Yie  internal  heat,  and  cools  the  external  furface  of  the 
"""y^  earth,  and  for  a  confiderable  way  down;  and  hence  the 
earth  for  20  or  30  feet  down,  fhowsnone  of  that  heat 
which  is  felt  at  greater  depths.    See  Heat. 

HtAT,  in  medicine.  Great  heats  are  not  fo  much 
the  immediate,  as  the  remote,  caufe  of  a  general  fick- 
refs,  by  relaxing  the  fibres,  and  difpofing  the  juices  to 
putrcfaftion  ;  efpecially  among  foldiers  and  perfons 
expofed  the  whole  day  to  the  fun  :  for  the  greateft 
heats  are  feldom  found  to  produce  epidemic  difeafcs, 
till  the  perfpitation  is  ftopped  by  wet  clothes,  fogs, 
dews,  damps,  &c.  and  then  fome  bilious  or  putrid  dif- 
temper  is  the  certain  confequence,  as  fluxes  and  ardent 
intermitting  fevers.  Neverthelefs,  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  heats  have  fometimes  been  fo  great  as  to  prove  the 
more  immediate  caufe  of  particular  diforders;  as  when 
centinels  have  been  placed  without  cover  or  frequent 
reliefs  in  fcorching  heats;  or  when  troops  march  or  are 
exercifed  in  the  heat  of  tbe.day;  or  when  people  im- 
prudently lie  down  and  fleep  in  the  fun.  All  thefe 
circumftances  are  apt  to  tring  on  diflempers,  varying 
according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year.  In  the  begm- 
ning  of  fummer,  thefe  errors  ptcduce  inflammatory  fe- 
vers ;  and  in  autumn,  a  remitting  fever  or  dyfentery. 
To  prevent,  therefore,  the  eftefts  of  immoderate  heats, 
commanders  have  found  it  expedient  fo  to  order  the 
marches,  that  the  men  come  to  their  ground  before.the 
heat  of  the  day  ;  and  to  give  Arid  orders,^  that  none 
of  them  fleep  cut  of  their  tents,  which,  in  fixed  en- 
■campments,  may  be  covered  with  boughs  to  fliade  them 
from  the  fun.  It  is  likewife  a  rule  of  great  importance 
to  have  the  foldiers  exercifed  before  the  cool  of  the 
morning  is  over;  for  by  that  means  not  only  the  fultry 
heats  are  avoided,  but  the  blood  being  cooled,  and  the 
fibres  braced,  the  body  will  be  better  prepared  to  bear 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Laftly,  in  very  hot  weather,  it 
has  often  been  found  proper  to  fliorten  the  centmcls 
duty,  when  obliged  to  Hand  in  the  fun. 

Heath,  in  botany.    See  Erica. 

Berry-bearing  Heath.    See  Empetrum. 

HEATH  (James),  an  Enghfli  hiftoriar!,  was  born 
1629  at  London ;  where  his  father,  who  was  the  king's 
cutler,  lived.  He  was  educated  at  Weftminfl:cr  fchool, 
and  became  a  fl:udent  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  in 
1646.  In  1648,  he  was  ejeAed  from  thence  by  the 
parliament  vifitors  for  his  adherence  to  the  royal 
caufe  ;  lived  upon  his  patrimony  till  it  was  almofl: 
fpent;  and  then  marrying,  was  obliged  to  write  books 
and  corre£l  the  prefs  in  order  to  maintain  his  family. 
He  died  of  a  confumption  and  dropfy  at  London  in 
Augutt  1664,  and  left  feveral  children  to  the  pari fli. 
His  principal  publications  were,  i.  A  brief  Chronicle 
of  the  late  Inteftine  War  in  the  Three  Kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  &c.  1661,  8vo;  af- 
terwards enlarged  by  the  author,  and  completed  from 
1637  to  1663,  in  four  parts,  1663,  in  a  thick  Bvo. 
To  this  was  again  added  a  continuation  from  1 663  to 
1675  by  J°^"  Phihps,  nephew  by  the  mother  to  Mil- 
ton, 1676,  folio.  2.  Flagellum:  or,  The  Life  and 
Death,  Birth  and  Burial,  of  Oliver  Qromwell,  the  late 
Ufarper,  1663.  The  third  edition  came  out  with  ad- 
ditions in  1665,  8vo.  3.  A  New  Book  of  Loyal 
Englifli  Martyrs  and  Confeflbrs,  who  have  endured 


the  Pains  and  Terrors  of  Death,  Arraignment,  &c. 
for  the  Maintenance  of  the  juft  and  legal  Government 
of  thefe  Kingdoms  both  in  Church  and  State,  1663, 
l2mo.  The  reafon  why  fuch  writers  as  pur  authpr 
continue  to  be  read,  and  will  probably  always  be  read, 
is  not  only  becaufe  Hijlor'ia  quoquo  modo  fcrlpia  deleSat; 
but  alfo  becaufe  in  the  meaneft  hifl;orian  there  will  al- 
ways be  found  forae  fafts,  of  which  there  will  be  no 
caufe  to  doubt  the  truth,  and  which  ;;!;et  will  not  be 
found  in  the  beft.  Thus  Heath,  who  perhaps  had 
nothing  but  pamphlets  and  newfpapers  to  compile 
from,  frequently  relates  fads  that  throw  hght  upon 
the  hifl:pry  of  thofe  times,  which  Clarendon,  though 
he  drew  every  thing  from  the  moft  authentic  records, 
has  omitted. 

Heath  (Thomas),  an  aldermen  of  Exeter,  and 
father  of  John  Heath,  Efq;  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Common  pleas,  was  author  of  An  Eflay  towards  a 
new  Englirti  Verfion  of  the  Book  of  Job  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  fome  account  of  his  Life,  1755, 
8vo. — His  brother  Benjamin,  a  lawyer  of  eminence, 
and  town  clerk  of  Execer,  was  likewife  an  author; 
and  wrote,  I.  An  Efiay  towards  a  demonfl:rative  Proof 
of  the  Divine  Exiftence,  Unity,  and  Attributes  ;  to 
which  is  premifed,  A  fliort  Defence  of  the  Argument 
commonly  called  a  priori,  1740.  2.  The  Cafe  of  the 
County  of  Devon  with  refped  to  the  Confequences  of 
the  New  Exclfe  Duty  on  Cyder  and  Perry.  Pubhflied 
by  the  diredion  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  a 
General  Meeting  of  that  County  to  fuperintend  the 
Application  for  the  Repeal  of  that  Duty,  1763,  410. 

3.  Nnt(e Jive  LeSiones  ad  Tragicorum  Gnecorum  -veterum^ 
JEfchyl'i,  &c.  1752,  4to  ;  a  work  which  places  the  au- 
thor's learning  and  critical  flcill  in  a  very  confpicuous 
light.  The  fame  folidity  of  judgment  apparent  in  the 
preceding,  difl.inguifhed  the  author's  lall  produdion. 

4.  A  Revifal  of  Shakefpeare's  Text,  wherein  the  al- 
terations introduced  into  it  by  the  more  modern 
editors  and  critics  are  paticularly  confidered,  1765, 
8vo. 

HEATHENS,  in  matters  of  religion.  See  Pa- 
gans. 

HEAVEN,  literally  figqifies  the  expanfe  of  the  fir- 
mament, furrounding  our  earth,  and  extended  every 
way  to  an  immenfe  difl;ance. 

Heaven,  among  Chriftian  divines  and  philofophers, 
is  confidered  as  a  place  in  fome  remote  part  of  infinite 
fpace,  in  which  the  omniprefent  Deity  is  faid  to  af- 
ford a  nearer  and  more  immediate  view  of  himfelf, 
and  a  more  fenfible  manifeltation  of  his  glory,  than 
in  the  otlier  parts  of  the  univerfe.  This  is  often  call- 
ed the  empyrean,  from  that  fplendor  with  which  it 
is  fuppofed  to  be  invefted  ;  and  of  this  place  the  in- 
fpired  writers  give  us  the  moft  noble  and  magnificent 
delcriptions. 

The  Pagans  confidered  heaven  as  the  refidence  only 
of  the  celedial  gods,  into  which  no  mortals  were  ad- 
mitted after  death,  unlefs  they  were  deified.  As  for 
the  fouls  of  good  men,  they  were  configned  to  the  ely- 
fian  fields.    See  Elx  si  an -Fields. 

Heaven,  among  aftroHomers,  called  alfo  the  jethereal 
and  ftatry  heaven,  is  that  immenfe  region  wherein  the 
fliars,  planets,  and  comets,  are  difpofed.  See  ylsiRONo- 
MY,  pajfim. 
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This  IS  what  Mofes  calls  the  firmament,  fpeaking  of  funftions  which  the  fuperiors  perform  at  folemn  feafts,  Hebdome 
it  as  the  work  of  the  fecond  day's  creation  ;  at  lead  it  and  other  extraordinary  occafions.    The  word  is  form-      ,  "  .- 
is  thus  the  word  Vpi  is  ufually  rendered  by  his  inter-  ed  of  the  Greek' s^^O/^af,  which  fignifies  the  number 
preters  ;  though  fomewhat  abufively,  to  countenance  /even;  of        feven.  ' 

_r  .1,.,  1  u        c. —  _  .  r^i.-j        The  hebdomadary  generally  collates  to  the  benefices 


their  own  notion  of  the  heavens  being  firm  or  folid. 
The  word,  it  is  certain,  properly  fignifies  no  more 
than  expanfe  or  extenfion  ;  a  term  very  well  adapted 
by  the  prophet  to  the  imprellion  which  the  heavens 
make  on  our  fenfes  ;  whence,  in  other  parts  of  fcrip- 
ture,  the  heaven  is  compared  to  a  curtain,  or  a  tent 
ftretched  out  to  dwell  in.  The  LXX  firft  added  to 
this  idea  of  expanfion  that  of  firm  or  folid  ;  render- 
ing it  by  rfpf«>ta,  according  to  the  philofophy  of  thofe 
times ;  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  the  mo- 
dern tranflators. 

The  later  philofophers,  as  Des  Cartes,  Kircher,  &c. 
have  eafily  demonilrated  this  heaven  not  to  be  folid,  but 
fluid  ;  but  they  ftill  fuppofe  it  full,  or  perfectly  denfe, 
without  any  vacuity,  and  cantoned  out  into  many  vor- 
tices. But  others  have  overturned  not  only  the  fo- 

lidity,  but  the  fuppofed  plenitude,  of  the  heavens.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  han  abundantly  fhown  the  heavens  void 


which  become  vacant  during  his  week ;  though  it  is 
ufually  looked  upon  as  an  abufe. 

In  cathedrals,  the  hebdomadary  was  a  canon  or 
prebendary,  who  had  the  peculiar  care  of  the  choir, 
and  the  infpeftion  of  the  officers  for  his  week. 

In  monafteries,  the  hebdomadary  is  he  who  waits  at 
table  for  a  week,  or  other  ftated  period ;  direfts  and 
affifts  the  cook,  &c. 

HEBDOME,  a  folemnity  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  in  which  the  Athenians  fung  hymn* 
to  bis  praife,  andcarried  in  their  handsbranches  of  laurel. 
The  word  fignifies  the  feventh  day,  this  folem.nity  be- 
ing obferved  on  the  feventh  day  of  every  lunar  month. 

HEBE,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  goddcfs,  the  idea 
of  whom,  among  the  Romans,  feems  to  have  been 
much  the  fame  with  that  of  eternal  youth,  or  an  im- 
mortality of  blifs ;  agreeably  to  which,  ftie  is  rcpre- 


of  almofl;  all  refitlan  e,  and,  confequently,  of  almoft  all  .fentcd  on  a  gem,  in  the  great  duke's  colle£lion  at  Flo- 


matter  :  this  he  prov-es  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
celeftial  bodies  ;  from  the  planets  pcrfilling  in  their 
motions  without  any  fenfible  diminution  of  their  ve- 
locity ;  and  the  comets  freely  paffing  in  all  direftions 
towards  all  parts  of  the  heavens. 

Heaven,  taken  in  a  general  fenfe,  for  the  whole  ex- 
panfe between  our  earth  and  the  remoteft  regions  of 
the  fixed  ftars,  may  be  divided  into  two  very  unequal 
parts,  according  to  the  matter  found  therein  ;  viz.  the 
atmofphere,  or  aerial  heaven,  poffeffed  by  air;  and  the 
sethereal  heaven,  poffelTed  by  a  thin,  unrefifting  me- 
dium, called  ather. 

Heaven  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  aftronomy, 
for  an  orb,  or  circular  region,  of  the  aethereal  heaven. 

The  ancient  aftronomers  affiimed  as  many  different 
heavens  as  they  obferved  diff^erent  motions  therein. 
Thefe  they  fuppofed  all  to  be  folid,  as  thinking  they 
could  nototherwife  fuftain  the  bodies  fixed  in  thtm  ;  and 
fpherical,  that  being  the  moll  proper  form  for  motion. 
Thus  we  had  feven  heavens  for  the  feven  planets  ;  viz. 
the  heavens  of  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  eighth  was  for  the 
fixed  liars,  which  they  particularly  called  the firmament., 
Ptolemy  adds  a  ninth  heaven,  which  he  called  the  ^ri- 
mum  mobile.  After  him  two  cryftalline  heavens  were 
added  by  king  Alphonfus,  &c.  to  account  for  fome  ir- 
regularities in  the  motions  of  the  other  heavens :  and 
laftly,  an  empyrean  heaven  was  drawn  over  the  whole, 
for  the  refidence  of  the  Deity;  which  made  the  num- 
ber twelve.  But  others  admitted  many  more  heavens, 
according  as  tlieir  different  views  and  hypothefes' requi- 
red. Eudoxus  fuppofed  23,  Calippus  30,  Regiomon- 
tanus  33,  Ariflotle  47,  and  Fracallor  no  lefs  than  70. 
It  muft  be  added,  however,  that  the  aftronomers  did 
not  much  concern  thcmfelves  whether  the  heavens 
they  thus  allow  of  were  real  or  not  ;  provided  they 
ferved  a  purpofe  in  accounting  for  any  of  the  celeftial 
motions,  and  agreed  with  the  phenomena. 

HEBDOMADARY,  Hebdomadarius,  orHEB- 
DOMADius,  a  mcn?ber  of  a  chapter  or  convent,  whofe 
week  it  is  to  officiate  in  the  choir,  to  rehearfe  the 
^>theni3   and   prayers^  «ind  to  perform  the  ufual 


rence,  witli  a  young  airy  look,  and  drinking  out  of  a 
little  bowl ;  or,  according  to  Milton's  exprcffion, 
"  Quaffing  immortality  and  joy."  She  is  fabled  to 
have  been  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  According 
to  fome  file  was  the  daughter  of  Juno  only,  who  con- 
ceived her  after  eating  lettuces.  As  fire  was  fair  and 
always  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  fhe  was  called  the  god- 
defs  of  youth,  and  made  by  her  mother  cup-bearer  to. 
all  the  gods.  She  was  difmifltd  from  her  office  by  Ju- 
piter, becaufe  fhe  fell  down  in  an  indecent  pofture  as 
flie  was  pouring  nedlar  to  the  gods  at  a  grand  feflival; 
and  Ganymedes,  the  favourite  of  Jupiter,  fucceeded 
her  as  cup-bearer.  She  was  employed  by  her  mother 
to  prepare  ,  her  chariot,  and  to  harnafs  her  peacocks 
whenever  requifite.  When  Hercules  was  raifed  to  the 
rank  of  a  god,  he  was  reconciled  to  Juno  by  marrying 
her  daughter  Hebe,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons,  Alexi- 
ares  and  Anicetus.  As  Hebe  had  the  power  of  re- 
ftoring  gods  and  men  to  the  vigour  of  youth,  (he,  at 
the  inftance  of  her  hufband,  performed  that  kind  of- 
fice to  lolaus  his  friend.  Hebe  was  worflripped  at 
Sicyon,  under  the  name  of  Dia,  and  at  Rome  under 
that  of  Juventas. 

HEBENSTRETIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
angiofpermia  order,  btlonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  48th  order,  aggregata.  The  calyx  is  emarginated, 
and  divided  below  ;  the  corolla  unilabiate  ;  the  lip 
rifing  upwards,  and  quadrifid  ;  the  capfule  difper- 
mous;  the  llamina  inferted  into  the  margin  of  the 
limb  of  the  corolla. 

HEBER,  the  fon  of  Salah,  and  father  of  Peleg, 
from  whom  the  Hebrews  derived  their  name,  accord- 
ing to  Jofephus,  Eufebius,  Jerome,  Bcde,  and  mod 
of  the  interpreters  of  the  facred  writings;  but  Huet  bi- 
Ihop  of  Avranclies,  in  his  Evangehcal  Demonllration, 
has  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  Hebrews  took  their 
mame  from  the  word  heber,  which  fignifies  beyond,  be- 
caufe they  came  from  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Heber. 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born  2281  years  B.  C.  and  to 
have  lived  464  years. 

HEBRAISM,  an  idiom,  or  manner  of  fpeakirig, 

peculiar^ 
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Hebrew,  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language 
— — Y—  tide. 

HEBREW,  fomething  relating  to  the  Hebrew. 

See  Hebrews.    Thus  we  fay,  Hebrew  Bible.  See 

Bible. 

Hebrew  Chara£ler.  There  are  two  kinds  of  He- 
brew charafters  :  the  ancient,  called  alfo  the  fquare  ; 
and  the  modern,  or  rabbinical  chara tiers. 

I.  The  fquare  Hebrew  takes  its  denominationfrom  the 
figure  of  its  charafters,  which  (land  more  fquare,  and 
have  their  angles  more  exa£t  and  prccife  than  the 
other.  This  charafter  is  ufed  in  the  text  of  holy 
fcripture,  and  their  other  principal  and  moil  impottant 
writings.  When  both  this  and  the  rabbinical  charac- 
ter are  ufed  in  the  fame  work,  the  former  is  for  the 
text,  or  the  fundamental  part ;  and  the  latter  for  the 
accelTory  part,  as  the  glofs,  notes,  commentaries,  &c. 

The  bell  and  mod  beautiful  chara£ters  of  this  kind, 
are  thofe  copied  from  the  chara6lers  in  the  Spanifh 
manufcripts  ;  next,  thofe  from  the  Italian  manufcripts; 
then  thofe  from  the  French ;  and  laftly,  thofe  of  the 
Germans,  whofe  charafters  are  much  the  fame,  with 
refpe£l  to  the  other  genuine  fquare  Hebrew  charac- 
ters, that  the  Gothic  or  Dutch  charaders  are  with 
refpeft  to  the  Roman. 

Several  authors  contend,  that  the  fquare  character 
is  not  the  real  ancient  Hebrew  charafter,  written  from 
the  beginning  of  the  language  to  the  time  of  the  Ba- 
byloniih  captivity;  but  that  it  is  the  Alfyrian,  or 
Chaldee  chara£ler,  which  the  Jews  affumed,  and  ac- 
cuflomed  thcmfelves  to,  during  the  captivity,  and 
retained  afterwards.    They  fay,  that  the  Jews,  during 
thtir  captivity,  had  quite  difufed  their  ancient  charac- 
ter ;  fo  that  Ezra  found  it  nectlTary  to  have  the  facred 
books  tranfcribed  into  the  Chaldean  fquare  charafter. 
Thefe  authors  add,  that  what  we  call  the  Samaritan 
charaAer,  is  the  genuine  ancient  Hebrew.    Of  this 
opinion  are  Scahgtr,  Bochart,  Cafaubon,  Voflius,  Gro- 
tius,  Walton,  Capellus,  &c.  and  among  the  ancients 
Jerome  and  Eufebius.    On  this  fide  it  is  urged,  that 
the  prefent  charaaers  are  called  Affyrian  by  the  an- 
cient Jewifh  writers  of  the  Talmud,  and  therefore 
muft.  have  been  brought  from  AfTyria  ;  but  to  this 
argun^ent  it  is  replied,  that  there  were  two  forts  of 
chaiaders  anciently  in  ufe,  viz.  the  facred  or  prefent 
fquare  charafter,  and  the  profane  or  civil,  which  we 
call  Samaritan  ;  and  that  the  facred  is  called  Aflyrlan, 
becaufe  it  firlt  began  in  Affyria  to  come  into  common 
ufe.    It  i&  farther  alleged,  that  the  Chaldee  letters, 
which  the  Jews  now  ufe,  were  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Jews  before  the  captivity,  from  Dan.  i.  4.  More- 
over, -it  is  inferred  from  2  Kings,  xvii.  28.  whence  we 
learn  that  a  Jewifh  priett  waa  fent  to  teach  the  Sama- 
ritans the  worihip  of  Jehovah  ;  on  which  occafion  he 
muft  have  taught  them  the  law  ;  and  yet  no  mention 
occurs  of  his  teaching  them  the  language  or  character 
that  the  law  was  then  written  in,  the  charafter  which 
the  Samaritans  u'ed.   But  the  chief  argument  is  taken 
from  fume  ancient  Jewifh  fhckels,  with  a  legend  on 
one  fide      The  fhekcl  of  Ifrael,"  and  on  the  other 
*'  Jerufalem  the  hi)ly,"  both  in  Samaritan  charadters. 
Thefe  fhekels,  it  is  faid,  mutlhave  been  coined  before 
the  divifion  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  iirael, 
or  at  leall  before  the  Affyrian  captivity,  becaufe  tiie 
Saraaritans  never  afterwards  reckoned  Jerufalem  holy. 
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Sec  the  next  ar-  On  the  other  fide,  or  for  the  primitive  antiquity  of 
the  fquare  character,  are  the  two  Buxtorfs,  Leufden, 
Calovius,  Hottinger,  Spanheim,  Lightfoot,  &c.  They 
urge,  from  Matthew  v.  iS.  thatjfW  is  really  the  leaft 


Hebrew. 


of  the  confonants  in  the  prefent  Hebrew,  whereas 
it  is  one  of  the  largefl  charaflers  in  the  Samaritan  al- 
phabet :  but  W.alton  repHes,  that  if  our  Saviour  here 
fpeakb  of  the  leaft  letter  of  the  alphabet,  we  can  only 
infer,  that  the  Chaldee  charadter  was  ufed  in  our  Savi- 
our's time,  which  is  not  denied  by  thofe  who  main- 
tain the  Samaritan  to  be  the  original.    T;iey  alfo  al- 
lege, that  the  Jews  were  too  obftinate  and  fuperfticious 
to  allow  their  iacred  chai after  to  be  altered;  but  if 
this  was  done  under  the  dirtftion  aud  authority  of 
Ezra,  the  argument  will  be  much  invalidated.  Far- 
ther, they  fay  that  Ezra  could  not  alter  the  ancient 
character,  becaufe  it  was  imp  ifTible  to  make  the  alte- 
rations in  all  their  copies.     rhis  argument,  however, 
is  contradifted  by  faft  ;  fince  the  old  Englifli  black 
letter  is  aftually  changed  for  the  Roman.    They  fay,, 
likcwife,  .that  Ezra  was  not  difpofed  to  profane  the 
facred  writings  with  a  heathen  ch^rafter  :  but  this- 
fuppofes  that  Ezra  was  fo  fuperftitious  as  to  imagine, - 
that  there  was  fome  peculiar  fanf.tity  in  the  fhape  of 
the  letters.    Moreover,  the  advocates  for  this  opinioir 
appeal  to  ancient  coins  found  in  Judtea,  with  a  legend 
in  the  Chaldee  or  Affyrian  charader.    But  the  ge-- 
nuinenefs  of  thefe  coins  is  much  fufpefted. 

The  learned  Jefuit  Souciet  maintains,  with  great 
addrefs,  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  charader  is  that 
found  on  the  medals  of  Simon,  and  others,  commonly 
called  Samaritan  medals  ;  but  which,  he  afferts,  were 
really  Hebrew  medals,  ftruck  by  the  Jews,  and  not 
the  Samaritans. 

Buxtorf  endeavours  to  reconcile  thefe  two  opinions, 
by  producing  a  variety  of  paffages  from  the  rabbles  to- 
prove,,  that  both  thefe  charaders  were  anciently  ufed;, 
the  prefent  fquare  charader  being  that  in  which  the 
tables  of  the  law,  and  the  copy  depofited  in  the  ark, 
were  written  ;  and  the  other  charader  being  ufed  in- 
the  copies  of  the  law  which  were  written  for  private 
and  common  ufe,  and.  in  civil  affairs  in  general;  and 
that  after  the  captivity,  Ezra  enjoined  the  former  to- 
be  ufed  by  the  Jews  on  all  occafions,.  Laving  the  latter 
to  the  Samaritans  aud  apoftates.    But  it  can  hardly  be 
allowed  by  any  who  confider  the  difference  between 
the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  charaders,  with  refped  to  • 
convenience  and  beauty,  that  they  were  ever  ufed  at 
the  fame  time.    After  all,  it  is  of  no  great  moment 
which  of  thefe,  or  whether  either  of  them,  were  the 
original  charaders  ;  fiace  it  appears,  that  no  change 
of  the  words  has  arifen  from  the  manner  of  writing 
them,  becaufe  the  Samaritan  and  Jewifh  Pentateuch, 
almoft  always  agree  after  fo  many  ages.     It  is  moft  . 
probable  that  the  form  of  thefe  charaders  has  varied  in 
different  periods  ;  this  appears  from  the  teftimony  of 
Montfaucon,  in  his  Hexapla  Origenis,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 
&c.  and  is  implied  in  Di  Kvunicot's  making  the  cha- 
raders. in  which  maiiufcripis  are  written  one  teft  of 
their  age. 

2,  The  modern,  or  rabbinical,  is  a  good  neat  cha-  ■ 
rader,  formed  of  the  fquare  Hebrew,  by  rounding  it,  > 
aud  retrencliing  moft  of  .the  angles  or  corners  of  the. 
letters,  to  make  it  the  more  eafy  and  flowing.  The: 
letteis  ufed  by  the  Germans  are  very  different  from  the. 

rabbit.- 
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ebrcw.  rabbinical  charafter  ufed  every  where  elfe,  tliough  all 
formed  alike  from  the  fquare  charader,  but  the  Ger- 
man in  a  more  flovenly  manner  than  the  reft. — -The 
rabbins  frequently  make  ufe  either  of  their  own,  or  the 
fquare  Hebrew  charafter,  to  write  the  modern  lan- 
fiuages  in.  There  are  even  books  in  the  vulgar  tongues 
printed  in  Hebrew  charafters ;  inftances  whereof  are 
feen  in  the  French  king's  library. 

Hkbrkiv  Language^  that  fpoken  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  wherein  the  Old  Teftament  is  written. 

This  appears  to  be  the  moft  ancient  of  all  the  lan- 
guages in  the  world,  at  lead  we  know  of  none  older ; 
and  fome  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  the 
language  in  which  God  fpoke  to  Adam  in  Paradife. 
Dr  Sharpe  adopts  the  opinion  that  the  Hebrew  was 
the  original  language;  not  indeed  that  the  Hebrew  is 
the  unvaried  language  of  our  firft  parents,  but  that  it 
was  the  general  language  of  men  at  the  difperfion  ; 
and  however  it  might  have  been  improved  and  altered 
from  the  firft  fpeech  of  our  firft  parents,  it  was  the 
original  of  all  the  languages,  or  almoft  all  the  lan- 
guages, or  rather  dialefte,  that  have  fince  arifen  in  the 
world. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Teflament  are  the  only  pieces 
to  be  found,  in  all  antiqui:y,  written  in  pure  He- 
brew ;  and  the  language  of  many  of  thefe  is  extreme- 
ly fublime  :  it  appears  perfe£tly  regular,  and  particu- 
larly fo  in  its  conjugations.  Indeed,  properly  fpeak- 
jng,  it  has  but  one  conjugation  ;  but  this  is  varied  in 
<:-ach  feven  or  eight  different  ways,  which  has  the  effect 
x)f  fo  many  different  conjugations,  and  affords  a  great 
variety  of  exprefiions  to  reprefent  by  a  fingle  word 
the  different  modifications  of  a  verb,  and  many  ideas 
which  in  the  modern  and  in  many  of  the  ancient  and 
learned  languages  cannot  be  exprelfed  without  a  peri- 
phrafis. 

The  primitive  words,  which  are  called  rco.'j,  have 
fcldom  more  than  three  letters  or  two  fyllables. 

In  this  language  there  are  22  letters,  only  five  of 
v-hich  are  ufually  reckoned  vowels,  which  are  the  fame 
with  ours,  viz.  a,  c,  0,  «;  but  then  each  vowel  is 
divided  into  two,  a  long  and  a  fiioft,  the  found  of  the 
former  being  fomewhat  grave  and  long,  and  that  of 
the  latter  fliort  and  acute  :  it  muft  however  be  remark' 
€d,  that  the  two  laft  vowels  have  founds  that  differ  in 
other  refpeds  befides  quantity  and  a  greater  or  lefs 
elevation.  To  ihtfe  10  or  1 2  vowels  may  be  added 
others,  called /mi-vowe/s,  which  ferve  to  conneft  the 
confonantB,  and  to  make  the  eafier  tranfitions  from  one 
to  another.  The  number  of  accents  in  this  language 
ere  indeed  prodigious;  of  thefe  there  are  near  40, 
the  ufe  of  fome  of  which,  notwithftanding  all  the  in- 
quiries of  the  learned,  are  not  yet  perfedly  known. 
We  know,  in  general,  that  they  ferve  to  diftinguifh 
the  fentences  like  the  points  called  commas t  /(micolons, 
dec.  in  our  language  j  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the 
fyllables ;  and  to  mark  the  tone  with  which  they  arc 
to  be  fpoken  or  fung.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  there 
are  more  accents  in  the  Hebrew  than  in  other  lan- 
guages, ilnce  they  perform  the  office  of  three  different 
things,  which  in  other  languages  are  called  by  different 
fiames. 

As  we  have  no  Hebrew  but  what  is  contained  in 
the  Scripture,  that  language  to  us  wants  a  great  many 
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words  ;  not  only  bccaufe  in  thofe  primitive  times  the  Heb 

languages  were  not  fo  copious  as  at  prefent ;  but  alfo   v 

on  this  account,  that  the  infpired  writers  had  no  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  many  of  the  terms  that  might  be  in 
the  la  nguage. 

The  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  &c.  languages,,  are 
by  fome  held  to  be  only  dialers  of  the  Hebrew  ;  as 
the  French,  Italian,  Spanifh,  &c.  are  dialefts  of  the 
Latin.*  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  many  very  learned 
men,  that  the  Hebrew  charafters  or  letters  were  often 
ufed  hieroglyphically,  and  that  each  had  its  feveraJ  di- 
flind  fenfe  underftood  as  a  hieroglyphic.  Neuman, 
who  feems  to  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  find  out  this 
fecret_ meaning  of  thefe  letters,  gives  the  following  ex- 
plication :  K  alej}/},  he  fays,  is  a  charader  denoting  mo- 
tion, readiuefs,  and  adivity ;  3  l>et/j,  fignifies,  i.  Mat- 
ter, body,  fubilance,  thing  ;  2.  Plate,  fpp^ce,  or  ca- 
pacity ;  and,  3.  In,  within,  or  contained :  J  glme/t 
Hands  for  flexion,  bending,  or  obliquity  of  any  kind  : 

dakth,  fignifies  any  protrufion  made  from  without, 
or  any  promotion  of  any  kind  :  n  he,  flands  for  pfe- 
fence,  or  demonftrative  effence  of  any  thing  :  1  vauy 
flands  for  copulation  or  growing  together  of  things: 
t  dfakf  expreffes  vehement  protrufion  and  violent  com- 
prefTion,  fuch  as  is  occafioned  by  at  once  violently 
difcharging  and  conftringing  a  thing  together ;  it  alfo 
fignifies  fometimes  the  flraitening  of  any  figure  into  a 
narrow  point  at  the  end  2  n  cheth,  expreffes  aflbcia- 
tion,  fociety,  or  any  kind  of  compofition  or  combi- 
nation of  things  together  ;  ts  mh,  flands  for  the  with- 
drawing,  drawing  back,  or  recefs  of  any  thing  :  'jod, 
fignifies  extenfion  and  length,  whether  in  matter  or 
in  time  :  a  caph,  expreffes  a  turning,  curvednefs,  or 
concavity  :  lamech, '  (lands  for  an  addition,  accefs, 
impulfe,  or  adverfation,  and  fometimes  for  preffure : 
0  wfw,  expreffes  amplitude,  or  the  amplifying  any 
thing  in  whatever  fenfe  ;  in  regard  to  continuous  qua- 
lities, it  fignifies  the  adding  length,  breadth,  and  cir- 
cumference ;  and  in  disjund  qualities  it  fignifies  mul- 
titude  :  ^  n««,  fignifies  the  propagation  of  one  thing 
from  another,  or  of  the  fame  thing  from  one  perfon 
to  another  ;  P  famech,  expreffes  cindure  and  coarcta- 
tion :  V  din,  flands  for  obfervation,  obje£lion,  or  obvia- 
tion  :  s  pe,  flands  for  a  crookednefs  or  an  angle  of  any 
figure  :  v  i/ade,  expreffes  contiguity  and  clofe  fuccef- 
fion  :  p  koph,  expreffes  a  circuit  or  ambit  :  ")  reJ?o,  ex- 
preffes the  egiefs  of  any  thing,  as  alfo  the  exterior 
part  of  a  thing,  and  the  extremity  or  end  of  any 
thing  :  Jhin,  fignifies  the  "number  three,  or  the  third 
degree,  or  the  utmoft  perfedlion  of  any  thing  :  n  tau, 
expreffes  a  fequel,  continuation,  or  fuccefTjon  of  any 
thing.  : 

According  to  this  explication,  as  the  feveral  parti- 
cular letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  feparately  fignify 
the  ideas  of  motion,  matter,  fpace,  and  feveral  modi- 
fications of  matter,  fpace,  and  motion,  it  follows,  that 
a  language,  the  words  of  which  are  compofed  of  fuch 
expreffive  characters,  mufl  neceffarily  be  of  all  lan- 
guages the  moil  perfefl  and  expreffive,  as  the  words 
formed  of  fuch  letters,  according  to  their  determinate 
feparate  fignifications,  mufl  convey  the  idea  of  all  tlie 
matters  contained  in  the  fenfe  of  the  feveral  charaC 
ters,  and  be  at  once  a  name  and  a  definitien,  or  fuc- 
cinfl  defcription  of  the  fubjeit,  and  all  things  mate- 
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Hebrew   rial  as  well  as  fplritual,  all  objefts  in  the  natural  and 
II.      moral  world,  muft  be  known  as  foon  aa  their  names 
are  known,  and  their  feparate  letters  confidered. 

The  words  urim  and  thummim  are  thus  eafily  explain- 
-  ed  and  found,  perhaps  the  moft  appofite  and  expref- 
five  words  that  were  ever  formed. 

Rabbinical,  or  modern  Hebrew,  is  the  language  ufed 
by  the  rabbins  in  the  writings  they  have  compofed. 
The  bafis  or  body  hereof  is  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee, 
with  divers  alterations  in  the  words  of  thefe  two  lan- 
guages, the  meanings  whereof  they  have  confiderably 
enlarged  and  extended.  Abundance  of  things  they 
have  borrowed  from  the  Arabic  :  the  reft  is  chiefly 
compofed  of  words  and  expreffions,  chiefly  from  the 
Greek  ;  fome  from  the  Latin  ;  and  others  from  the 
other  modern  tongues ;  particularly  that  fpo^en  in  the 
place  where  each  rabbin  lived  or  wrote. 

The  rabbinical  Hetirew  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a  very 
copious  language.  M.  Simon,  in  his  Hift.  Crit.  du  Vieux 
Teftam.  liv.  iii.  chap.  27.  obferves,  that  there  is  fcarce 
any  art  or  fclence  but  the  rabbins  have  treated  there- 
of in  it.  They  have  trandated  moft  of  the  \nclent 
philofophers,  mathematicians,  aftronomers,  and  phyfi- 
cians  ;  and  have  written  themfelves  on  moft  fubjeds  : 
they  do  not  want  even  orators  and  poets.  Add,  that 
this  language,  notwithftanding  it  is  fo  crowded  with 
foreign  words,  has  its  beauties  vifible  enough  in  the 
works  of  thofe  who  have  w  ritten  well  in  it. 

HEBREWS,  the  defcendants  of  Heber,  common- 
ly called  Jenvs,    See  Heber  and  Jews. 

Hebrews,  or  Ep'ijlle  to  the  Hebreius^  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Teftament. 

Though  St  Paul  did  not  prefix  his  name  to  this 
epiftle,  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  the  beft  authors 
ancient  and  modern  aflFoi-d  fuch  evidence  of  his  being 
the  author  of  it,  that  the  objedlions  to  the  contrary 
are  of  little  or  no  weight. 

The  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  epiftle  was  wrote,  were 
the  believing-  Jews  of  Paleftine  ;  and  its  defign  was  to 
convince  them,  and  by  their  means  all  the  Jewifh  con- 
verts wherefoever  difperfed,  of  the  infufficiency  and 
abolifhment  of  the  ceremonial  and  ritual  law. 

HEBRIDES,  the  general  name  of  fome  iflands  ly- 
ing to  the  north-weft  of  Scotland,  of  which  kingdom 
they  confl;itute  a  part.  They  are  fituated  between  the 
55th  and  59th  degrees  of  latitude,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
about  300  in  number,  and  to  contain  48,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  names  of  the  largeft  are  Skie,  Mull, 
Ilay,  and  Arran.  Of  thefe  iilands  Mr  Pennant  hath 
given  the  following  hlftory. 

"  All  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  are  invcloped  with  obfcurity:  at  all  times  brief 
even  in  their  defcriptions  of  places  they  had  eafieft  ac- 
cefs  to,  and  might  have  defcribed  with  the  moft  facis- 
faftory  precifion;  but  in  remote  places,  their  relations 
furnifli  little  more  than  hints,  the  food  for  conjefture 
to  the  vifionary  antiquary. 

"  That  Pytheas,  a  traveller  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
had  vifited  Great  Britain,  I  would  wifh  to  make  only 
apocryphal.  He  aflerts  that  he  vifited  the  remoter  parts ; 
and  that  he  had  alfo  feen  Thule,  the  land  of  romance 
amongft  the  ancients:  which  all  might  pretend  to  have 
feen  ;  but  every  voyager,  to  fwell  his  fame,  made  the 
ifland  he  faw  laft  the  Ultima  Thule  of  his  travels.  If 
Pytheas  had  reached  thefe  parts,  he  might  have  ob- 


ferved,  floating  in  the  feas,  multitudes  of  gelatinous  Hebrides 
animals,  the  medufa  of  Linnaeus,  and  out  of  thefe  have 
formed  his  fable.  He  made  his  Thule  a  compofition  of 
neither  earth,  fea,  nor  air ;  but  like  a  compofition  of  them 
all:  then,  catching  his  fimile  from  what  floated  before 
him,  compares  it  to  the  lungs  of  the  fea,  the  Ariftote- 
lian  idea  of  thefe  bodies  ;  and  from  him  adopted  by 
naturalifts,  fucceflbrs  to  that  great  philofopher.  Strabo 
very  jufl:ly  explodes  thefe  abfurd  tales  ;  yet  allows  him 
merit  in  defcribing  the  climate  of  the  places  he  had 
feen.  Asa  farther  proof  of  his  having  vifited  the  He- 
brides, he  mentions  their  unfriendly  fl<y,  that  prohibits 
the  growth  of  the  finer  fruits;  and  that  the  natives  are 
obliged  to  carry  their  corn  under  fhclter,  to  beat  the 
grain  out,  left  it  fliould  be  fpoiled  by  the  defefl  of  fun 
and  violence  of  the  rains.  This  is  the  probable  part 
of  his  narrative  ;  but  when  the  time  that  the  great 
geographer  wrote  is  confidered,  at  a  period  that  thefe 
ifiands  had  been  neglefted  for  a  very  long  fpace  by  the 
Romans,  and  when  the  difficulties  of  getting  among  a 
fierce  and  unfriendly  nation  muft;  be  almoft  infuperable, 
doubts  innumerable  refpedling  the  veracity  of  this 
relater  muft  arife.  All  that  can  be  admitted  in  favour  of 
him  is,  that  he  was  a  great  traveller:  and  that  he  might 
have  either  vifited  Britain  from  fome  of  the  nations 
commercing  with  our  ifle  ;  or  received  from  them  ac- 
counts, which  he  afterwards  dreffed  out,  mixed  with 
the  ornaments  of  fable.  A  traffic  muft  have  been  car- 
ried on  with  the  very  northern  inhabitants  of  our  iflands 
in  the  time  of  Pytheas;  for  one  of  the  articles  of  com- 
merce mentioned  by  Strabo,  the  ivory  bits,  were  made 
either  of  the  teeth  of  the  walrus,  or  of  a  fpecies  of 
whale  native  of  the  northern  feas. 

"  The  geographer  Mela,  who  flourlflied  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  is  the  next  who  takes  notice  of  our  lefler 
iflands.  He  mentions  the  Orcades  as  confiding  of  30;. 
the  ^Emodae  of  feven.  The  Romans  had  then  made  a 
conqueft  of  the  former,  and  might  have  feen  the  latter: 
but,  from  the  words  of  the  hiftorian,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Shetland  iflands  were  thofe  intended  ;  for  he  in- 
forms us,  that  the  "  ^modce  were  carried  out  over 
againll  Germany  :'^  the  fite  of  the  Hebrides  will  not. 
admit  this  defcription,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  others;  for  the  ancients  extended  their  Germany,, 
arKl  its  Imaginary  iflands,  to  the  extreme  north. 

"  Pliny  the  elder  is  the  next  that  mentions  thefe  re- 
mote places.  He  lived  later  than  the  preceding  wri- 
ters, and  of  courfe  his  information  is  fuller ;  by  means 
of  intervening  difcoveries,  he  has  added  ten  more  to^ 
the  number  of  the  Orcades ;  is  the  firft  writer  that 
mentions  the  Hoebudes,  the  iflands  in  q^ueftion  ;  and 
joins  In  the  fame  line  the  ^modse,  or,  as  it  is  in  the 
beft  editions  more  properly  written,  the  Acmodx,  or  ex- 
treme point  of  the  Roman  expeditions  to  the  north, 
as  the  Shetland  ifles  in  the  higheft  probability  were. 
Phny  and  Mela  agree  in  the  number  of  the  VEmodae, 
or  Acmodae  :  the  former  makes  that  of  the  Hoebudes 
30  ;  an  account  extremely  near  the  truth,  dtducting. 
the  little  ifles,  or  rather  rocks,  that  furround  moft  of, 
the  greater,  and  many  of  them  fo  indiftindl  as  fcarcety 
to  be  remarked,  except  on  an  adual  furvey. 

"  Sohnus  fucceeds  Pliny.  If  he,  as  is  fuppofed,  was 
cotemporary  with  Agricola,  he  has  made  very  III  ufe 
of  the  light  he  might  have  received  from  the  expedi- 
tions of  that  great  geueral :  his  officers  might  have 
^  fur- 
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Hebrides,  furnifhed  the  hiftorian  with  better  materials  than  thofe 
»  he  has  communicated.  He^has  reduced  the  number  of 
the  Hcebudes  to  five.  He  tells  us,  that  "  the  inhabi- 
tants were  unacquainted  with  corn  :  that  they  lived 
only  on  fifh  and  milk  :  that  they  had  one  king,  as 
the  iflands  were  only  feparated  from  each  other  by 
narrow  ftraits :  that  their  prince  was  bound  by  cer- 
tain rules  of  government,  to  do  juftice  ;  and  was  pre- 
vented by  poverty  from  deviating  from  the  true  courfe, 
being  fupported  by  the  public,  and  allowed  nothing 
that  he  could  call  his  own,  not  even  a  wife  ;  but  then 
he  was  allowed  free  choice,  by  turns  one  out  of  every 
diftrift,  of  any  female  that  caught  his  affeftion  j  which 
deprived  him  of  all  ambition  about  a  fuccefTor. 

*•  By  the  number  of  thefe  iflands,  and  by  the  mi- 
nute attention  given  by  the  hiftorian  to  the  circum- 
ftance  of  their  being  feparated  from  each  other  by  veiy 
narrow  ftraits,  I  {hould  imagine,  that  which  is  now 
called  the  Long  IJland^  and  Includes  Lewis,  North  Uift, 
Benbecula,  South  Uift,  and  Barra,  to  have  been  the 
five  Hcebudes  of  Solinus  ;  for  the  other  great  iflands, 
fuch  as  Skie,  &c.  are  too  remote  from  each  other  to 
form  the  preceding  very  charafterlftic  defcrlptlon  of 
that  chain  of  Iflands.  Thefe  might  naturally  fall  un- 
der the  rule  of  one  petty  prince;  almoft  the  only  pro- 
bable part  of  Solinus's  narrative. 

*•  After  a  long  interval  appears  Ptolemy,  the  E- 
gyptlan  geographer.  He  alfo  enumerates  five  Ebudae; 
and  has  given  each  a  name  :  the  Weftern  Ebuda,  the 
Eaftern,  Ridna,  Maleos,  Epid'tum-  Cambden  conjec- 
tures them  to  bf'the  modern  Skie,  Lewis,  Rathry  or 
Racline,  Mull,  and  Hay  2  and  I  will  not  controvert 
his  opinion. 

The  Roman  hlftorlans  give  very  little  light  Into 


the  geography  of  thefe  parts.  Tacitus,  from  whom 
■moft  might  have  been  expected,  is  quite  filent  about 
the  names  of  places ;  notwithftanding  he  Informs  Us, 
that  a  fleet  by  the  command  of  Agrlcola  performed 
the  circumnavigation  of  Britain.  All  that  he  takes 
notice  of  is  the  difcovery  and  the  conqueft  of  the 
Orkneys:  it  fliould  feem,  that  with  the  biographers 
of  an  ambitious  nation,  nothing  feemed  worthy  of  no- 
tice but  what  they  could  dignify  with  the  glory  of 
victory. 

"  It  Is  very  dlfficuk  to  aflign  a  reafon  for  the  change 
of  name  from  Ebuda  to  Hebrides  :  the  laft  Is  modern  ; 
and  Teems,  as  the  annotator  on  Dr  Macpherfon  fuppo- 
fes,  to  have  arifen  from  the  error  of  a  tranfcriber,  who 
changed  the  u  into  ri. 

*'  From  all  that  has  beeti  colleAed  from  the  an- 
cients, It  appears,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  little 
more  of  the  Hebrides  than  the  bare  names :  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  Romans,  either  from  contempt  of  fuch 
barren  fpocs,  from  the  dangers  of  the  feas,  the  violence  of 
the  tides,  and  horrors  of  the  narrow  founds,  in  the  In- 
experienced ages  of  navigation,  never  attempted  their 
conqueft,  or  faw  more  of  them  than  what  they  had  in 
light  during  the  few  circumnavigations  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  were  expeditions  more  of  oftentation  than 
of  utility. 

*<  The  inhabitants  had  probably  for  fome  ages 
their  own  governors  ;  one  little  king  to  each  ifland, 
or  to  each  groupe,  as  neceflity  required.  It  is  reafon - 
able  to  fuppofe,  that  their  government  was  as  much 


divided  as  that  of  Great  Britain, 
■N^  150. 


which,  it  is  well 
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known,  was  under  the  direftion  of  numbers  of  petty 
princes  before  it  was  reduced  under  the  power  of  the 
Romans. 

**  No  account  Is  given  In  hiftory  of  the  time  thefe 
Iflands  were  annexed  to  the  government  of  Scotland. 
If  we  may  credit  our  Saxon  hlftorlans,  they  appear  to 
have  been  early  under  the  dominion  of  the  PIds ;  for 
Bede  and  Adamnanus  Inform  lis,  that  foon  after  the  arri- 
val of  St  Columba  in  their  country,  Brude,  a  Piftifli 
monarch,  made  the  faint  a  prefent  of  the  celebrated 
Ifland  of  lona.  But  neither  the  holy  men  of  thia 
ifland,  nor  the  natives  of  the  reft  of  the  Hebrides,  en- 
joyed a  permanent  repofe  after  this  event.  The  firft 
invafion  of  the  Danes  does  not  feem  to  be  eafily  afcer- 
talned.  It  appears  that  they  ravaged  Ireland,  and  the 
Ifle  of  Rathry,  as  early  as  the  year  735.  In  the  fol- 
lowing century,  their  expeditions  became  mofe  fre- 
quent:  Harold  Harfager,  or  ihc  light-haired,  purfued, 
in  875,  feveral  petty  princes,  whom  he  had  expelled 
out  of  Norway  ;  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Hebri- 
des, and  molefted  his  dominions  by  perpetual  defcents 
from  thofe  iflands.  He  feems  to  have  made  a  rapid 
conqueft  :  he  gained  as  many  vIAorl^s  as  he  fought 
battles ;  he  put  to  death  the  chief  of  the  pirates,  and 
made  an  indlfcriminate  flaughterof  their  followers.  Soon 
after  his  return,  the  Iflanders  repoflefled  their  ancient 
feats  :  and,  in  order  to  rcprefs  their  infults,  he  fent 
Ketll  the  Jlat-nofed  with  a  fleet  and  fome  forces  for 
that  purpofe.  He  foon  reduced  them  to  terms,  but 
made  his  victories  fubfervlent  to  his  own  ambition  :  he 
made  alliances  with  the  reguli  he  had  fubdued  ;  he 
formed  intermarriages,  and  confirmed  to  them  their 
old  dominions.  This  effefted,  he  fent  back  the  fleet 
to  Harold;  openly  declared  himfelf  independent; 
made  himfelf  prince  of  the  Hebrides ;  and  caufed 
them  to  acknowledge  him  as  fuch,  by  the  payment 
of  tribute  and  the  badges 
malned,  during  life,  mailer 
fubjefts  appear  to  have  been 
ers,  ready  to  join  with  any  adventurers.  Thus  when 
Eric,  fon  of  Harold  Harfager,  after  being  driven  out 
of  his  own  country,  made  an  invafion  of  England,  he 
put  with  his  fleet  Into  the  Hebrides,  received  a  large 
reinforcement  of  people  fired  with  the  hopes  of  prey, 
and  then  proceeded  on  his  plan  of  rapine.  After  the 
death  of  Ketll,  a  kingdom  was  in  aftertlmes  compo- 
fed  out  of  them,  which,  from  the  rcfidencc  of  the  Utile 
monarch  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  was  ftyled  that  of  Man. 
The  iflands  became  tributary  to  that  of  Norway  for  a 
confiderable  time,  and  princes  were  fent  from  thence 
to  govern  ;  but  at  length  they  again  fliook  off"  the 
yoke.  Whether  the  little  potentates  ruled  indepen- 
dent, or  whether  they  put  themfelves  under  the  pro- 
teftlon  of  the  Scottifh  monarchs,  does  not  clearly  ap- 
pear ;  but  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  the  laft,  as  Do- 
nald-bane Is  accufed  of  making  the  Hebrides  the  price 
of  the  afliftance  given  him  by  the  Norwegians  againft 
his  own  fubjeAs.  Notwithftanding  they  might  occa- 
fionally  feek  the  proteftion  of  Scotland,  yet  they  ne- 
ver were  without  princes  of  their  own :  policy  alone 
direfted  them  to  the  former.  From  the  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Man  we  learnj  that  they  had  a  fucceflion 
of  princes. 

"  In  1089  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  independency 
of  the  iflanders  on  Norway ;  for,  on  the  death  of  Lag- 
man, 
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nan,  one  of  their  monarchs,  they  fent  a  deputation  to 
O' Brian  king  of  Ireland,  to  requeft  a  regent  of  royal 
blood  to  govern  them  during  the  minority  of  their 
young  prince.  They  probably  might  in  turn  com- 
pliment in  fome  other  refpefts  their  Scottifh  neigh- 
bours :  the  iflanders  muft  have  given  them  fome  pre- 
tence to  fovereignty  ;  for, 

"  In  T093,  Donald-bane,  king  of  Scotland,  calls 
in  the  afliftance  of  Magnus  the  Barefooted,  king  of 
Norway,  and  bribes  him  with  the  proraife  of  all  the 
iflands.  Magnus  accepts  the  terms  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  boafls,  that  he  docs  not  come  to  invade  the  ter- 
ritories of  others,  but  only  to  refume  the  ancient  rights 
of  Norway.  His  conquefts  are  rapid  and  complete  ; 
for,  befides  the  iflands,  by  an  ingenious  fraud  he  adds 
Cantyre  to  his  dominions. 

«'  The  Hebrides  continued  governed  by  a  prince 
dependent  on  Norway,  a  fpecies  of  viceroy  appointed 
by  that  court;  and  who  paid,  on  alTuming  the  dignity, 
ten  marks  of  gold,  and  never  made  any  other  pecuni- 
ary acknowledgment  during  life  :  but  if  another  vice- 
roy was  appointed,  the  fame  fum  was  exafted  from 
him.  Thefe  viceroys  were  fometimes  Norwegians, 
fometlmes  natives  of  the  ifles.  In  1097  we  find,  that 
Magnus  deputes  a  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Jttge- 
mund:  in  after  times  we  learn,  that  natives  were  ap- 
pointed to  that  high  office.  Thus  were  the  Hebrides 
governed,  from  the  conqueft  by  Magnus,  till  the  year 
1263,  when  Acho,  or  Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  by 
an  unfortunate  invafion  of  Scotland,  terminating  In 
his  defeat  at  Largs,  fo  weakened  the  powers  of  his 
kingdom,  that  his  fucceflbr  Magnus  IV.  was  content 
to  make  a  ceffion  of  the  iflands  to  Alexander  III.  ; 
but  not  without  ftipulating  for  the  payment  of  a  large 
fum,  and  of  a  tribute  of  100  merks  for  ever,  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  annual  of  Noriuay.  Ample 
provifion  was  alfo  made  by  Magnus  in  the  fame  trea- 
ty, for  the  fecurity  of  the  rights  and  properties  of  his 
Norwegian  fubjefts,  who  chofe  to  continue  in  the  ifles; 
where  many  of  their  pofterity  remain  to  this  day. 

"  Notwithftanding  this  revolution,  Scotland  feemsto 
kave  received  no  real  acquifition  of  ftrength.  The 
iflands  ftill  remained  governed  by  powerful  chieftains, 
the  defcendants  of  Somerled,  thane  of  Heregaidel, 
or  Argyle,  who,  marrying  the  daughter  of  Olave, 
king  of  Man,  left  a  divided  dominion  to  his  fons  Du- 
gal  and  Reginald  :  from  the  firll  were  defcended  the 
Macdougals  of  Lorn  ;  from  the  laft,  the  powerful 
clan  of  the  Macdonalds.  The  lordfliip  of  Argyle,  with 
Mull,  and  the  iflands  north  of  it,  fell  to  the  fliare  of 
the  firfl ;  Hay,  Cantyre,  and  the  fouthern  ifles,  were 
the  portion  of  the  laft  :  a  divlfion  that  formed  the  di- 
ftinftlon  of  the  Sudereys  and  Nordereys,  (as  farther 
noticed  in  the  article  Ion  a). 

"  Thefe  chieftains  were  the  fcourges  of  the  king- 
dom :  they  are  known  in  hiftory  but  as  the  devafta- 
tions  of  a  tempeft  ;  for  their  paths  were  marked  with 
the  moft  barbarous  defolation.  Encouraged  by  their 
diftance  from  the  feat  of  royalty,  and  the  turbulence 
of  the  times,  which  gave  their  monarchs  full  employ, 
they  exerciled  a  regal  power,  and  often  aflumed  the 
title  ;  but  are  more  generally  known  in  hiftory  by  the 
ftyle  of  the  lords  of  the  ijles,  or  the  carls  of  Rofs ;  and 
fometimes  by  that  of  the  Great  Macdonald. 

Hiftorians  arc  lilent  about  their  proceedings, 
VoL.VIIL  Part  I. 
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from  the  retreat  of  the  Danes,  in  1263,  till  that  of Hcbride*. 
1335,  when  John,  lord  of  the  ifles,  withdrew  his  al-  » 
legiance.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  his 
fucceflbrs.  were  fo  independent,  that  Henry  IV.  en- 
tered into  a  formal  aUIance  with  the  brothers  Donald 
and  John.  This  encouraged  them  to  commit  frefh 
hoftiiities  againft  their  natural  prince.  Donald,  under 
pretence  of  a  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Rofs,  invaded 
and  made  a  conqueft  of  that  county  ;  but  penetrating 
as  far  as  the  fliire  of  Aberdeen,  after  a  fierce  but  un- 
decifive  battle  with  the  royal  party,  thought  proper 
to  retire,  and  in  a  little  time  to  fwear  allegiance  to  his 
monarch  James  I.  But  be  was  permitted  to  retain 
the  county  of  Rofs,  and  affume  the  title  of  earl.  His 
fucceflbr,  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  at- 
tacked and  burnt  Invernefs;  at  length,  terrified  with 
the  preparations  made  againft  him,  he  fell  at  the  royal 
feet,  and  obtained  pardon  as  to  hfe,  but  was  com- 
mitted to  ftrift  confinement. 

"  His  kinfman  and  deputy,  Donald  Balloch,  re- 
fenting  the  imprifonment  of  his  chieftain,  excited  ano-  - 
ther  rebellion,  and  deftroyed  the  country  with  fire 
and  fword  :  but  on  his  flight  was  taken  and  put  to 
death  by  an  Irlfti  chieftain,  with  whom  he  fought  pro- 
te£lion. 

Thefe  barbarous  inroads  were  very  frequent  with 
a  fet  of  banditti,  who  had  no  other  motive  in  war  but 
the  infamous  inducement  of  plunder. 

"  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  in  the  year  1461, 
Donald,  another  petty  tyrant,  an  earl  of  Rofs,  and 
lord  of  the  ifles,  renewed  the  pretence  of  independency ; 
furprifed  the  caftle  of  Invernefs  ;  forced  his  way  as  far 
as  Athol ;  and  obliged  the  earl  and  countefs,  with  the 
principal  inhabitants,  to  feek  refuge  in  the  church  of 
St  Bridget,  in  hopes  of  finding  fecurity  from  his 
cruelty  by  the  fanftlty  of  the  place :  but  the  barba- 
rian and  his  followers  fct  fire  to  the  church,  put  the 
ecclefiaftlcs  to  the  fword,  and,  with  a  great  booty, 
carried  the  earl  and  countefs  prifoners  to  his  caftle  of 
Claig,  in  the  Ifland  of  Hay.  In  a  fecond  expedition, 
immediately  following  the  firft,  he  fuffered  the  penalty 
of  his  Impiety  :  a  tempeft  overtook  him,  and  over- 
whelmed moft  of  his  aiTociates ;  and  he,  efcaping  to 
Invernefs,  periftied  by  the  hands  of  an  Irifli  harper: 
his  furvlving  followers  returned  to  Hay,  conveyed  the. 
earl  and  countefs  of  Athol  to  the  fautluary  they  had 
violated,  and  expiated  their  crime  by  reftoring  the 
plunder,  and  making  large  donations  to  the  flirine  of 
the  offended  faint. 

'*  John,  fucceflbr  to  the  laft  earl  of  Rofs,  entered 
into  alliance  with  Edward  IV.  and  fent  arabafladors  ta 
the  court  of  England,  where  Edward  empowered  the 
bifliop  of  Durham  and  earl  of  Winchefter  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  him,  another  Donald  Balloch,  and  his 
fon  and  heir  John,  "^fhey  agreed  to  fcrve  the  king 
with  all  their  power,  and  to  become  his  lubjcdls :  the 
earl  was  to  have  100  marks  fterling  for  life  in  time  of 
peace,  and  200I.  in  time  of  war;  and  thefe  Ifland 
allies,  in  cafe  of  the  conqueft  of  Scotland,  were  to 
have  confirmed  to  them  all  the  pofleflions  benorth  of 
the  Scottifh  fea  ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  truce  with  the  Scot- 
tlfli  monarch,  they  were  to  be  included  iu  it.  But 
about  the  year  1476,  Edward,  from  a  chasge  of  po- 
litics, couKted  the  alliance  of  James  III.  and  dropt  his 
new  allies.  James,  determined  to  fubdue  this  rebel- 
Z  z  lioufi 
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Hebrides  Hons  race,  fent  againft  them  a  powerful  army  under 
^'  the  earl  of  Athol )  and  took  leave  of  him  with  this 

good  wifli,  Furth,  Fortune,  and  fll  the  fetters  ;  as  much 
as  to  fay,  «•  Go  forth,  be  fortunate,  and  bring  home 
many  captives which  the  family  of  Athol  have  ufed 
ever  fince  for  its  motto.  Rofs  was  terrified  into  fub- 
mifiion  ;  obtained  his  pardon  ;  but  was  deprived  of  his 
'  earldom,  which  by  ad  of  parliament  was  then  decla- 
red una'ienably  annexed  to  the  crown  :  at  the  fame 
time  the  king  reftored  to  him  Knapdale  and  Caittyre, 
which  the  earl  had  refigned  ;  and  inveiled  him  anew 
with  the  lordfhip  of  the  ifles,  to  hold  them  of  the  king 
by  fcrvice  and  relief. 

*' Thus  the  great  power  of  (he  ifles  was  broken  : 
yet  for  a  confiderable  time  after,  the  petty  chieftains 
were  continually  breaking  out  into  fmall  rebellions, 
or  hatafTed  each  other  in  private  wars ;  and  tyranny 
feems  but  to  have  been  multiplied.  James  V.  found 
it  neceffary  to  make  the  voyage  of  the  ifles  in  peifon 
in  1536,  leized  and  brought  away  witli  him  feveral 
of  the  moft  confiderable  leaders,  and  obliged  them  to 
find  fecurity  for  their  own  good  behaviour  and  that  of 
their  vaflals.  The  names  of  thefc  chieftains  were 
(according  to  Lindefay),  Mydyart,  Mac-connel,  Mac- 
loyd,  of  the  Lewis;  Mac-ttiel,  Mac-lane,  MacintofJj, 
John  Mudyart,  Mac- lay,  Mac-kenzie,  and  many  others  : 
but  by  the  names  of  fome  of  the  above,  there  fcera  to 
have  been  continental  as  well  as  infular  malecontents. 
He  examined  the  titles  of  their  holdings  ;  and  finding 
feveral  to  have  been  ufurped,  reunited  their  lands  to 
the  crown.  In  the  fame  voyage  he  had  the  glory  of 
caufing  a  farvey  to  be  taken  of  the  coalls  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  iflands,  by  his  pilot  Alexander  Lindefay  ; 
which  were  publilhed  in  1583,  at  Paris,  by  Nicholas  de 
Nicholay  geographer  to  the  French  monarch. 

"  The  troubles  that  fucceeded  the  death  of  James 
occafioned  a  negleft  of  thefe  infulated  parts  of  the 
Scottifii  dominions,  and  left  them  in  a  flate  of  anarchy. 
In  1614,  Mac  donalds  made  a  formidable  infur- 
re<5lion,  oppugning  the  royal  grant  of  Cantyre  to  the 
earl  of  Argyle  and  his  relations.  The  petty  chieftains 
continued  in  a  fort  of  rebellion  ;  and  the  fword  of  the 
greater,  as  ufual  in  weak  governments,  was  employed 
againft  them  :  the  encouragement  and  proteftion  given 
by  them  to  pirates,  employed  the  power  of  the  Camp- 
bells during  the  reign  of  James  VL  and  the  beginning 
of  that  of  Charles  L(a). 

"  But  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  old  times  conti- 
nued even  to  the  prefent  age.  The  heads  of  clans 
were  by  the  divifions,  and  a  falfe  policy  that  predomi- 
nated in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  William  IIL 
flattered  with  an  unreal  importance  :  inftead  of  being 
treated  as  bad  fubjedts,  they  were  courted  as  defirable 
allies  :  inftead  of  feeling  the  hand  of  power,  money 
was  allowed  to  bribe  them  into  the  loyalty  of  the  times. 
They  would  have  accepted  the  fubfidies,notwithftanding 
they  detefted  the  prince  that  offered  them.  They  were 
taught  to  believe  themfelves  of  fuch  confequence,  that 
in  thefe  days  turned  to  their  deftruftion.  Two  recent 
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rebellions  gave  Icgiflaturc  a  late  experience  of  the  folly  Heliridc*. 
of  permitting  the  feudal  fyftem  to  exift  in  any  part  of  — — v"-~-' 
its  dominions.  The  aft  of  1748,  for  aboHftiing  heri- 
table jurifdidions,  at  once  deprived  the  chieftains  of 
all  power  of  injuring  the  public  by  their  commotions. 
Many  of  thefe  ReguU  fecond  this  effort  of  legiflature, 
and  negleft  no  opportunity  of  rendering  themfelves 
hatefid  to  their  unhappy  vafTals,  the  former  inftrumv^nti 
of  their  ambition." 

The  fituation  of  thefe  Iflands  in  the  great  Atl^tic  >sW^/V 
Ocean  renders  the  air  cold  and  moift  in  the  gvtdiUr  MoJ- Hip, 
part  of  them.    In  the  moft  northerly  ifles  the  fun,  at '•43'^) 
the  fummer  folftice,  is  not  above  an  hour  under  the 
horizon  at  midnight,  and  not  longer  above  it  at  mid- day 
in  the  depth  of  winter.   The  fi^il  of  the  Hebrides  varies 
alfo  in  different  ifles,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  fame 
ifland  :  fome  are  mountainous  and  barren,  producing 
Httle  cile  than  heath,  wild  myrtle,  fern,  and  a  little 
grafs ;  while  others,  being  cultivated  and  manured  with 
fea-weed,  yield  plentiful  crops  of  oats  and  barley. 

"  Lead  mines  have  been  difcovered  in  fome  of  thefe 
iflands,  but  not  worked  to  much  advantage  ;  other* 
have  been  found  to  contain  quarries  of  marble,  lime- 
ftone,  and  fiee-ftone;  nor  are  they  deftitute  of  iron, 
talc,  cryftals,  and  many  curious  pebbles,  fome  of 
which  emulate  the  Brafilian  topaz. 

"  With  refpecl  to  vegetables,  over  and  above  the 
plentiful  harvefts  of  corn  that  the  natives  earn  from 
agTiculture,  and  the  pot- herbs  and  roots  that  are  planted; 
ia  gardens  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  people,  thefe' 
iflands  produce  fpontaneoufly  a  variety  of  plants  and. 
fimplcs,  ufed  by  the  iflanders  in  the  cure  of  their  dif- 
eafes;  but  there  is  hardly  a  f]?,  ub  or  tree  to  be  feen^ 
except  in  a  very  few  fpots,  where  fome  gentlemen  have 
endeavoured  to  rear  thtm  with  much  more  trouble 
than  fuccefs. 

"  The  animals,  both  of  the  land  and  fea,  domeftic 
and  wild,  quadrupeds,  fowls,  and  fifhes,  found  in  and 
about  thefe  iflands,  are  of  the  fame  fpecics,  fize,  and 
configuration,  with  thofe  of  the  Orkneys. 

"  The  people  inhabiting  thefe  iflands  are  of  the 
fame  race  with  thofe  who  live  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  ;  fpeak  the  fame  language,  wear  the  fame 
habit,  and  obferve  the  fame  cuftoms.  [See  the  article 
Highlands. 3 

"  The  commodities  which  may  be  deemed  the  ftaplc* 
of  this  country  are  black  cattle,  flieep,  and  fifh,  which 
they  fell  to  their  fellow-fubjefts  of  Scotland.  Part  of 
the  wool  they  work  up  into  knit-ftockings,  coarfe 
cloth,  and  that  variegated  fluff  called  tartan.  They 
hkewife  fait  mutton  in  the  hide,  and  export  it  in  boats 
or  barklings  to  different  parts  of  the  main-land.  Cody 
ling,  mackarel,  whiting,  haddock,  and  foles,  are  here 
caught  in  abundance,  together  with  a  fmall  red  cod, 
remarkably  voracious,  of  a  very  delicate  flavour:  there 
are  likewife  two.kinds  of  white  fifli,  which  feem  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  coaft,  known  by  the  names  lithe  and 
cea,  efteemcd  good  eating.  But  the  greateft  treafure 
the  ocean  pours  forth  is  the  prodigious  quantity  of  her- 

ringSj» 


(a)  In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  the  iflanders  were  continually  haraffing  Ireland  with  their  plunder^ 
ing  invafions,  or  landing  there  to  fupport  rebellions :  at  length  it  was  made  treafon  to  receive  thefe  Hebridiaa 
Redfhanks  as  they  were  ftyled.  . 
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ideg.  rlng8,  which,  at  one  feafon  of  the  year,  fwarm  in  all 
the  creeks  and  bays  along  the  weftern  fhore  of  Scotland. 
Thefe  are  counted  the  largctl,  fatteft,  and  fineft  her- 
rings caught  in  any  part  of  the  northern  feas.  This 
fifhery  employs  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  brings  a 
confiderable  advantage  to  the  kingdom.  The  fifh  are 
caught,  cured,  barrelled  up,  and  exported  :  but  whe- 
ther from  want  of  Ikill,  or  a  proper  fait  for  pickling, 
the  Scotch- cured  herrings  of  this  coaft,  though  fupe- 
rior  to  all  others  in  their  natural  Hate,  are  counted  in- 
ferior to  thofe  which  are  drelTed  and  pickled  by  the 
Dutch  nfliermen. 

"  How  mean  and  contrafted  foever  the  commerce 
and  produce  of  thefe  iflands  may  be  at  prefent,  they 
are  perhaps  more  capable  of  improvement  in  both 
articles  than  any  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions  in  Eu- 
rope. The  inhabitants  are  fo  little  flcilled  in  hufbandry, 
that  the  foil,  though  generally  good  in  the  low  grounds, 
yields  nothing  but  fcanty  crops  of  oats  and  barley  ;  and 
great  tracts  of  land  he  altogether  uncultivated.    If  a 
very  fmall  number  of  judicious  farmers  would  fettle  in 
fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  iflands,  they  would  foon 
raife  fuch  harvefts  as  would  enrich  themfelves;  employ 
and  maintain  all  the  idle  people,  a  great  number  of 
whom  are  obliged  to  repair  to  foreign  countries  for 
fubfiilence  ;  afioid  fuflicient  bread  for  the  inhabitants, 
and  tvtn  fupply  the  barren  parts  of  the  oppofite  con- 
tinent. The  foil  in  many  places  would  produce  wheat, 
and  aln.oft  every  where  would  give  good  pafiurage, 
infomuch  that,  with  proper  cukure,  the  people  might 
provide  hay  and  fodder  for  their  cattle,  which  during 
the  ieverity  of  the  winter  die  in  great  numbers  for  want 
o-f  provifion.    Improvements  of  this  kind  would  be 
the  more  ealily  made,  as  the  (ea  Ihore  abounds  with 
fliells  for  lime  and  fea-weeds  for  manure  ;  and  the  la- 
bourers would  be  eafdy  fubfifted  by  the  fifh  thatTwarm 
not  only  in  the  ocean  which  furrounds  thefe  iflands, 
but  likewife  in  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  of  frefii 
vater.     Martin  declares,  that  he  knew  loofamihes 
in  this  country  maintained  by  as  many  little  farms,  the 
rent  of  each  not  exceeding  5  s.  one  flieep,  and  a  few 
pecks  of  oats. 

"  The  commerce  of  thefe  Iflands  might  be  extended 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  tender  them  a  flaple  of  trade, 
and  an  excellent  nurfery  for  feamen.  They  are  fur- 
niflied  with  an  infinite  num.ber  of  bays,  creeks,  and  har- 
bours, for  the  convenience  of  navigation  :  the  inhabi- 
tants are  numerous,  fVrong,  aftive,  and  every  way 
qualified  for  the  hfe  of  a  mariner.  The  fea  affords 
myriads  of  fifli  for  exportation  :  the  lands  might  afford 
plenty  of  paftuiage  for  black  cattle,  horfes,  and  flieep, 
as  v.-ell  as  plenteous  harvefts  of  corn  and  other  grain  j 
woollen  and  Hnen  manufactures  might  be  profecuted 
to  great  advantage,  where  labour  is  cheap  and  provi- 
iiuni  are  reafonable.  The  iflands  afford  good  Hone  and 
lime  ;  and  fome  parts  of  the  oppofite  main  land,  tim- 
ber for  building.  They  have  plenty  of  fuel,  not  only 
for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life,  but  alfo  for  falt-pans, 
which  might  be  erected  on  different  parts  of  the  coall ; 
and  for  burning  fea-ware  for  the  ufe  of  a  glafs  or  foap 
iranufaCture.  Finally,  the  fituation  of  thefe  iflands 
is  fo  commodious  for  trade,  that  the  navigator  is  im- 
mediately in  the  open  fea,  and  almofl  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hamburgh,  Hol- 
land i  nay,  with  a  favourable  wind,  he  can  reach  the 


fts  of  France  and  Spain  in  a  week's  falling ;  if  lie  Hef)rfd«s, 


is  bound  for  the  Britifh  plantations,  or  indeed  for  any 
part  of  the  knov^n  globe,  he  is  at  once  difencumbered 
of  the  land,  and  profecutes  his  voyage  through  the 
open  fea  without  obftrudion  or  difficulty." 

To  the  ncgle£l;ed  ftate  of  thefe  iflands,  and  to  their 
great  importance  in  various  natural  refpefts,  the  atten- 
tion of  government  has  been  called  within  thefe  fevF 
years  by  the  reprefentation  and  efforts  of  different  pa- 
triotic noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  a  regular  elta- 
blifliment  has  been  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  Society  for  extending  the  Fifheries  and  improving 
the  Sea-coafls  of  the  Kingdom  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  many  ufeful  plans  for  the  improvement  of  thofe 
iflands  have  been  adopted,  and  are  gradually  carrying 
into  execution. 

Neiv  Hebrides,   a  clufler  of  iflands  lying  in  the 
Great  South  Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean.    The  northern 
iflands  of  this  archipelago  were  firfl  difcovered  by  that 
great  navigator  Quiros  in  1606,  and  not  without  rea- 
fon  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  fouthern  continent, 
which  at  that  time,  and  till  very  lately,  was  fuppofed 
to  exill.    They  vvere  next  vifited  by  M.  de  Bougain- 
ville in  1768,  who,  befides  landing  on  the  ifland  of 
Lepers,  did  no  more  than  difcover  that  the  land  was 
not  conneded,  but  compofed  of  iflands,  which  he  call- 
ed the  Great  Cyclades.    Captain  Cook,  befides  afcer- 
taining  the  extent  and  fituation  of  thefe  iflands,  added 
the  knowledge  of  feveial  in  this  group  which  vvere  be- 
fore unknown.    He  explored  the  whole  cluder  ;  and 
thinking  himfelf  thereby  intitled  to  affix  to  them  a  ge- 
neral appellation,  he  named  them  the  New  Hebrides. 
They  are  fituated  between  latitudes  of  14  deg.  25.  min» 
and  20  deg.  4  mia.  fouth;  and  between  166  deg.  41 
min.  and  170  deg.  2  1  min.  eafl  longitude;  and  extend 
J  25  leagues  in  the  direction  of  north-north  wefl  and 
fouth-fouth-euff .  The  mofl  northern  part  of  this  archi- 
pelago was  called  by  M.  de  Bougainville  the  Peak  of 
the  Eicilc.     The  whole  clufter  conlills  of  the  following 
iflands ;   fome  of  which  have  received  names  from 
the  different  European  navigators  ;  others  retain  the 
names  which  they  bear  among  the  natives,  wz.  Tierra 
del  Efptritu  Santo,  MallicoUo,  St  Bartholomew,  Iflc 
of  Lepers,  Aurora,  Whitfwntide,  Ambrym,  Immer, 
Apte,  Three  Hills,  Sandwich,  Montagu,  Hinchm- 
brook,  Shepherd,  Eorramanga,  Irronan,  Annatom,  and 
Tanna. 

HEBRON  (anc.  geog.),  a  very  ancient  city  fitua- 
ted in  the  hilly  country  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  the 
fouth.  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Kiriath  Arha,  or 
Cariath  Arba.  In  antiquity  this  city  vied  with  the 
moll  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  being  feven  years  prior 
to  Zoan,  tranflated  Tank  by  the  Seventy.  Jofephus 
makes  it  not  only  older  than  Tanis,  but  even  than 
Memphis.  It  flood  to  the  weft  of  the  lake  Afphaltites, 
and  was  for  fome  time  the  royal  rcfidence  of  David. 
After  the  captivity  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Edomites, 
as  did  all  the  fouth  country  of  Judea.  It  isnowcalled//a- 
broim,  fituated  feven  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Bethlehem. 
The  A'Vabs  cd.\\  it  El-iaiil,  "  the  well  beloved;"  which 
is  the  epithet  they  ufually  apply  to  Abraham,  whofe 
fepulchral  grotto  they  Hill  fhow.  Habroun  is  feated 
at  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  on  which  are  fome  wretched 
ruins,  the  mifliapen  remains  of  an  ancient  callle.  The 
adjacent  country  is  a  fort  of  oblong  hollow,  five  or  fix 
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leagues  In  length,  and  not  dlfagreeably  varied  by  rocky 
hillock?,  groves  of  fir-trees,  ftunted  oaks,  and  a  few 
'  plantations  of  -vliits  and  olive  trees,  Thefe  vineyards 
are  not  cultivated  with  a  view  to  make  wine,  the  in- 
habitants being  fuch  zealous  Mahometans  as  not  to 
permit  any  Chriftians  to  live  among  them ;  they  are 
only  of  ufe  to  procure  dried  raifins,  which  are  badly 
prepared,  though  the  grapes  are  of  an  excellent  kind. 
The  peafants  cultivate  cotton  likewife,  which  is  fpun 
by  their  wives,  and  fold  at  Jerufalem  and  Gaza.  They 
have  alfo  fome  foap  manufadorits,  the  kali  for  which 
is  fold  them  by  the  Bedouins;  and  a  very  ancient  glafs- 
lioufe,  the  only  one  in  Syria.  They  make  there  a 
great  quantity  of  cokmred  rings,  bracelets  for  the 
wrifts  and  legs,  and  for  the  arms  above  the  elbows, 
bcfides  a  variety  of  otlier  trinkets,  which  are  fent  even 
to  Conftantinople.  In  confequence  of  thefe  manufac- 
tures, Mr  Volney  informs  us,  Habroun  is  the  moft 
powerful  village  in  all  this  quarter  ;  and  is  able  to  arm 
800  or  900  men,  who  adhere  to  the  fadtion  Kaifi,  and 
are  the  perpetual  enemits  cf  the  people  of  Bethlehem. 
This  difcord,  which  hns  prevailed  throughout  the 
country  from  the  earlieft  times  of  the  Arabs,  caufes  a 
perpetual  civil  war.  The  peafants  are  inceffantly  ma- 
king inroads  on  each  other's  lands,  deitroying  their 
corn,  dourra,  fefamum,  and  olive  trees,  and  carrying 
ofP  their  flieep,  goats,  and  camels.  The  Turks,  who 
are  every  where  negligent  in  repreffing  firailar  diforders, 
are  the  lefs  attentive  to  them  here,  fince  their  autho- 
rity is  very  precarious.  The  Bedouins,  whofe  camps 
occupy  the  level  country,  are  continually  at  open  ho- 
flilitie^s  with  them  ;  of  which  the  peafants  avail  them- 
felves  to  refill  their  authority,  or  do  mifchief  to  each 
other,  according  to  the  blind  caprice  of  their  igno- 
rance or  the  intereft  of  the  moment.  Hence  arifes  an 
anarchy  which  is  ftill  more  dreadful  than  the  defpotifm 
which  prevails  elfewhere,  while  the  mutual  devallations 
of  the  contending  parties  render  the  appearance  of  this 
part  of  Syria  more  wretched  than  that  of  any  other. 

HEBRUS  (anc.  geog.),  the  largeft  river  of  Thrace, 
rifing  from  iijount  Scombrus;  running  in  two  channels 
till  it  comes  to  Pnilippopolis,  where  they  unite.  It 
empties  itfelf  at  two  mouths  into  the  ^gean  Sea,  to 
the  north  of  Samothrace.  It  was  fuppoftd  to  roll  its 
waters  upon  golden  faiids.  The  head  of  Orpheus  was 
thrown  into  it  after  it  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Cico- 
nian  women. 

HECATE  (fab.  hift.),  a  daughter  of  Perfes  and 
Afteria,  the  fame  as  Proferpine  or  Diana.  She  was 
called  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and  Hecate 
©r  Proferpine  in  hell ;  whence  her  name  of  Diva  triformis, 
tergemina,  triceps.  She  was  fuppofed  to  prefide  over 
magic  and  enchantments.  She  was  generally  rcprefeiit- 
ed  like  a  woman,  with  the  head  of  a  horfe,  a  dog,  or 
a  boar  ;  and  fometimes  ihe  appeared  with  three  differ- 
ent bodies,  and  three  different  faces,  with  one  neck. 
Dogs,  lambs,  and  honey,  were  generally  offered  to  her, 
efpecially  in  ways  and  ctofs  roads;  whence  fhe  obtain- 
ed the  name  of  Trivia.  Her  power  was  extended  over 
heaven,  the  earth,  fea,  and  hell ;  and  to  her  kings  and 
nations  fuppofed  themfelves  indebted  for  their  pro- 
fperity. 

HECATESIA,  a  yearly  feftival  obferved  by  the 
Scratoniccnfians  in  honour  of  Hecate.  The  Athenians 
paid  iilfo  particular  worlhip  to  this  goddefs,  who  was 
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deemed  the  patronefs  of  families  and  of  children.  From 
this  circumilance  the  flatues  of  the  goddefs  were  erec- 
ted before  the  doors  of  tlis  houfes  ;  and  upon  every 
new  moon  a  public  fupper  was  always  provided  at  the 
expence  of  the  richelt  people,  and  fet  in  the  flreets, 
where  the  pooreil  of  the  citizens  were  permitted  to  re- 
tire and  feafl  upon  it,  while  they  reported  that  Hecate 
had  devoured  it.  There  were  alfo  expiatory  offerings, 
to  fupphcate  the  goddefs  to  remove  whatever  evils  might 
impend  on  the  head  of  the  public,  &c. 

HECATOMB,  in  antiquity,  a  facrifice  of  an  hun- 
dred beafls  of  the  fame  kind,  at  an  hundred  altars,  and 
by  an  hundred  prietls  or  facrificers.--The  word  is  formed 
of  the  Greek  fi<=^7c^P«,  which  properly  fignifies  a  fump- 
tuons  or  magnificent  facrifice. — Others  derive  it  from 
the  Greek  «x»tou  centum,  "  a  hundred,"  and  ^w?  I'os, 
"  bullock,"  &c.  ;   on  which  footing  the  hecatomb 

fliould  be  a  facrifice  of  100  bullocks  Others  derive 

the  word  from  ticarov  and  a pes,  "  foot ;"  and  on 
that  principle  hold,  that  the  hecatomb  might  confift  of 
only  25  four  footed  beafts.  They  add,  that  it  did  not 
niatter  what  kind  of  beafls  were  chofe  for  viftims,  pro- 
vided the  quota  of  feet  were  but  had. 

Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  facrificed  a  hecatomb  to 
the  mufts  of  100  oxen,  in  joy  and  gratitude  for  his 
difcovering  the  demonflration  of  the  47th  propofition 
of  the  firfl  book  of  Euclid,  wa.  that  in  a  redlangled 
triangle  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  is  equal  to  the 
fquares  of  the  two  other  fides. 

For  the  origin  of  hecatombs  :  Strabo  relates,  that 
there  were  100  cities  in  Laconia,  and  that  each  city 
ufed  to  facrifice  a  bullock  every  year  for  the  common 
fafety  of  the  country;  whence  the  inflitution  of  the  ce- 
lebrated facrifice  of  100  vidlims,  caWtd  hecatombs.  O- 
tliers  refer  the  origin  of  hecatombs  to  a  plague,  where- 
with the  100  cities  of  Peloponnefus  were  afflifled;  foi: 
the  removal  whereof,  they  jointly  contributed  to  fo 
fplendid  a  facrifice. 

Julius  Capitolinus  relates,  that  for  a  hecatomb  they 
erected  too  altars  of  turf,  and  on  thefe  facrificed  100 
flieep  and  100  hogs.  He  adds,  that  when  the  empe- 
rors ofFtred  facrifices  of  this  kind,  they  facrificed  100 
Hons,  100  eagles,  and  100  other  beafls  of  the  like  kind. 

HECATOMB^EON  was  the  firll  month  of  the  A- 
thenian  year,  confifling  of  30  days;  beginning  on  the 
fitll  new  moon  after  the  fummer  foKlice,  and  confe- 
quently  anfwering  to  the  latter  part  of  our  June  and 
the  beginning  of  July.  It  had  its  name  from  the  great 
number  of  hecatombs  facrificed  in  it.  See  Hecatomb 
HECATOMPOLIS  (anc.  geog.),  a  furname  of  the 
ifland  of  Crete,  »from  its  100  cities.  The  territory  of 
Laconia  alfo  had  anciently  this  name  for  the  fame  reafon ; 
and  the  cuflom  of  thefe  100  cities  was  to  facrifice  a 
hecatomb  annually. 

HECATOxMPYLOS  (anc.  geog.),  the  metropolis 
of  Parthia,  and  royal  refidence  of  Arfaces,  fituated  at 
the  fprings  of  the  Araxes.  Thebes  in  Egypt  had  alfo 
the  fame  name  from  its  100  gates. 

HECK,  an  engine  to  take  fifh.  A  falmon  heck  i« 
a  grate  for  catching  that  fort  of  fifh. 

HECKLE,  among  hemp-dreffers.   See  Hatchel. 
HECL  A,  a  volcano  of  Iceland,  and  one  of  the  moft 
furious  in  the  world,  fituated  on  the  fouthern  part  of 
ifland.    See  Iceland. 

It  was  vifited  io  the  year  1772  by  Dr  Van  TroiI,.a 

Swedifli , 


Hecatoiiib 
il 

Hecia. 
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Hecia     Swtdifh  genileman,  alon^'  with  Mr  (now  Sir  Jofeph) 

--v         Banks,  l)r  Solander,  and  Dr  James  Lind  of  Edinburgh. 

On  their  firll  landing  they  found  a  trad  of  land  60  or  70 
miles  in  extent  entirely  ruined  by  lava,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  in  the  highell  Hate  of  liquefadtion.  Having 
undertaken  a  journey  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  they 
tiavcUed  300  or  360  Englifh  miles  over  an  uninter- 
rupted traa  of  lava  ;  and  had  at  kngth  the  pleafure  of 
being  the  tirft  who  had  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  the 

mountain.  c   \.  r  1 

Hecla,  according  to  the  accounts  of  thele  gentle- 
men, is  fi'tuated  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  a 
bout  four  miles  from  the  fea-coait,  and  is  divfced  into 
three  parts  at  the  top,  the  middle  point  being  the 
highea  ;  and,  according  to  an  exaft  obfervation  with 
Ramfelen's  barometer,  is  5000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  fea.  They  were  obliged  to  quit  their  horles  at  the 
firft  opening  from  which  the  fire  had  burll.  They  de- 
fcribe  this  as  a  place  wifh  lofty  glazed  walls  and  high 
glazed  cliffs,  unlike  any  thing  wliich  ihey  had  ever  feen 

before.  ^      ,     1  •  r 

A  little  higher  up  they  found  a  large  quantity  ot 
grit  and  ftones ;  and  ftill  farther  on  another  opening, 
which,  though  not  d.'ep,  defcended  lower  than  that  of 
the  higheft  point.  Here  they  imagined  they  plainly 
difcerned  the  efreds  of  boiUng  water  ;  and  not  far  from 
theHce  the  mountain  began  to  be  covered  with  fnow, 
excepting  fome  fpots  which  were  bare.  The  reafon  of 
this  difference  they  foon  perceived  to  be  the  hot  vapour 
afcending  from  the  mountain.  As  theyafcended  high- 
er they  found  theie  fpots  become  larger  ;  and  about 
200  yards  below  the  fummit,  a  hole  about  a  yard  and 
an  half  in  diameter  was  obferved,  from  whence  iffued 
fo  hot  a  ffeam,  that  they  could  not  meafure  the  degree 
of  heat  with  the  thermometer.  The  cold  now  began 
to  be  very  intenfe  ;  Fahienlieit's  thermometer,  which, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  at  54,  now  fell  to  24; 
the  wind  alfo  became  fo  violent,  that  they  were  fome- 
times  obliged  to  lie  down  for  fear  of  being  blown  down 
the  molt  dreadful  precipices.  On  the  very  fummit  they 
experienced  at  the  fame  time  a  high  degree  of  heat  and 
eold  •  for,  in  the  air,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  (food 
conftantly  at  24,  but  when  fet  on  the  ground,  role  to 
15^  ;  the  barometer  flood  at  22.247.  1  hough  they 
were  very  much  inclined  to  remain  here  for  fome  time, 
it  could  bv  no  means  be  done  with  fafcty  ;  for  which 
reafon  they  were  obliged  to  defcend  very  quickly. 

The  mountain  feenos  to  be  made  up,  not  of  lava,  but 
of  fand,  grit,  and  afhes  ;  which  are  thrown  up  with  the 
ftones  partly  difcoloured,  and  partly  melted  by  the  fire. 
Several  forts  of  pumice  ftones  were  found  on  it,  among 
which  was  one  with  fome  fulphur.  Sometimes  the  pu- 
mice was  fo  much  burnt,  that  it  was  as  light  as  tow. 
Its  form  and  colour  was  fometimes  very  fine,  but  at 
the  fame  time  fo  foft,  that  it  was  dif&cult  to  remeve  it 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  common  lava  was 
found  both  in  large  pieces  and  fmall  bits ;  as  likewife 
a  quantity  of  black  jafper  burned  at  the  extremities, 
and  refembling  trees  and  branches.  Some  flate  of  a 
ftrong  red  colour  was  obferved  among  the  ftones  thrown 
out  by  the  volcano.  In  one  place  the  lava  had  taken 
the  form  of  chimney-flacks  half  broken  down— As 
they  defcended  the  mountain  they  obferved  three  open- 
ings In  one,  every  thing  looked  as  red  as  brick  ;  from 
aiwther,  the  lava  h^d  flowed  in  a  ttream  about  50  yards 


broad,  and  after  proceeding  for  fome  way,  had  divided 
into  three  large  branches.    Further  on  they  perceived 
an  opening,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  mountiin  ^ 
in  form  of  a  fugar-louf,  in  throwing  up  of  which  the 
fire  appeared  to  have  exhaulled  itfelf. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  our  travellers  were 
the  firfl  who  afccnded  to  the  top  of  this  mountain. 
The  reafon  that  no  one  before  them  had  ever  done  fo 
was  partly  founded  in  fuperflition,  and  partly  the  lleep- 
nefs  and  difficulty  of  the  afcent,  which  wis  greatly  fa- 
cilited  by  an  eruption  in  1766.  Mofl  kinds  of  lava 
found  in  other  volcanic  countries  are  to  be  met  with 
about  Htcla,  or  other  Iceland  volcanoes  ;  as  the  grey, 
dark  perforated  kind,  fimilar  to  the  Derbylhire  load- 
flone  ;  the  Iceland  agate,  pumex  vitreus  both  the  niger 
and  viviilis.  Some  have  conjeftured  this  to  be  the  lapis 
obiideanus  of  the  ancients,  which  they  formed  into 
flatues. 

The  lava  is  feldom  found  near  the  openings  whence 
the  eruptions  proceed,  but  rather  loofe  grit  and  afhes  ; 
and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  Icelandic  mountains 
confifl  of  this  matter  ;  which,  when  it  is  grown  cold, 
generally  takes  an  arched  form.  The  upper  cruit 
frequently  grows  hard  and  folld,  whilil  the  melted  mat- 
ter beneath  it  continues  liquid.  This  forms  great  ca- 
vities, whofe  walls,  bed,  and  roof,  are  of  lava,  and  where 
great  quantities  of  flalaititc  lava  arc  foui.d.  There  are 
a  vafl  number  of  tliefe  caves  in  the  ifland,  fome  of  which 
are  very  large,  and  are  made  ufe  of  by  the  inhabitants 
for  fheltering  their  cattle.  The  large  ft  in  the  ifland  is 
50^+  feet  long,  and  from  50  to  54  in  breath,  and  be- 
tween 34  and  36  in  height. —There  are  fome  prodigi- 
ous clefts  left  by  the  eruptions,  the  largefl  of  which  is 
called  Almeneggaa,  near  the  water  of  Tingalla,  in  the 
fouthweflern  part  of  the  ifland.  It  is  105  feet  broad 
and  very  long.  The  diretlion  of  the  chafin  itfelf  is 
from  north  to  foath.  Its  weflern  wall,  from  which  the 
other  has  been  perpendicularly  divided,  is  107  feet  fix 
inches  in  height,  and  coniifls  of  many  ftrata,  of  about 
10  inches  each  in  height,  of  lava  grown  cold  at  difi'cient 
times.  The  eaflern  wall  is  only  45  feet  four  inches  in 
height,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  diredily  oppolite 
to  the  higheft  part  of  the  other  fide  is  no  more  than 
36  feet  5  inches  high. 

HECTIC  Fever.  See  (the  /«Ji?x  fubjoined  to) 
Medicine. 

HEC  TOR,  the  fon  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  the 
father  of  Attyanax,  is  celebrated  for  the  valour  with 
which  he  defended  the  city  of  Troy  againfl  the  Greeks. 
He  was  killed  by  Achilles,  who  dragged  his  body,  fa 
ftened  to  his  chariot,  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Troy, 
and  afterwards  reflored  it  to  Priam  for  a  large  ran- 
fom.    See  Troy. 

HEDERA,  Ivy,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  g.ving  name  to  "-he 
46th  order,  Hederacea.  There  are  five  oblung  petals; 
the  berry  is  pentafpermous,  girt  by  the  calyx. 

Species.  1.  The  helix,  or  common  ivy,  grows  na- 
turally in  many  parts  of  Britain  ;  and,  where  it  met  ts 
with  any  fupport,  will  rife  to  a  great  height,  fending 
out  roots  on  every  (ide,  which  ftrike  into  the  joints  of 
walls  or  the  bark  of  trees  If  there  is  no  fupport,  they 
trail  on  the  ground,  and  take  ruot  all  their  length,  fo 
that  they  clolely  cover  the  furface,  and  are  difficult  to  = 

eradicate.- 
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Hedges,  ci-adlcatc.  Wlule  thefc  Ralks  are  fixed  to  any  fupport, 
or  trail  upon  the  ground,  they  are  llender  and  flexible; 
but  when  they  liave  reached  to  the  top  of  their  fup- 
port, they  fliorten  and  become  woody,  forming  them- 
felves  into  large  bu(hy  heads,  and  their  leaves  are  lar- 
ger, more  of  an  oval  fliape,  and  not  divided  into  lobes 
like  the  lower  leaves,  fo  that  it  hath  a  quite  different 
appearance.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fpecies, 
one  with  filvcr-ftriped  leaves,  the  other  with  yeilowiih 
leaves  on  the  tops  of  the  branches ;  and  thefe  are  fome- 
times  admitted  into  gardens.  2.  The  quinquefolia,  or 
Virginia  creeper,  is  a  native  of  all  the  northern  parts 
of  America.  It  was  firft  brought  to  Europe  from  Ca- 
nada ;  and  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Britifli  gar- 
dens, chiefly  to  plant  agaiull  walls  or  buildings  to  co- 
ver them :  which  thefe  plants  will  do  in  a  fliort 
time  ;  for  theywill  flioot  almoft  20  feet  in  one  year, 
and  will  mount  up  to  the  top  of  the  higheft  build- 
ing :  but  as  the  leaves  fall  off  in  autumn,  the  plants 
make  but  an  indifferent  appearance  in  winter,  and 
therefore  are  proper  only  for  fuch  fituations  as  will  not 
admit  of  better  plants ;  for  this  will  thrive  in  the  midil 
of  cities,  and  is  not  injured  by  fmoke  or  the  clofenefs 
of  the  air. 

Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  is  eafily  propagated  by 
its  trailing  branches,  and  will  thrive  in  almoil  any  foil 
or  fituation.  The  fecond  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings ;  which  if  planted  in  autumn  in  a  fliady  border 
vvill  take  root,  and  by  the  follo.ving  autumn  will  be 
fit  to^  plant  in  thofe  places  where  they  are  deligned  to 
remain. 

Ufes.  The  roots  of  the  ivy  are  ufed  by  leather-cut- 
ters to  whet  their  knives  upon.  Apricots  and  peaches 
covered  with  ivy  during  the  month  of  February,  have 
been  obferved  to  bear  fruit  plentifully.  The  leaves  have 
a  naufeous  tafte  ;  Haller  fays,  they  are  given  to  chil- 
dren  in  Germany  as  a  fpecific  for  the  atrophy.  The 
common  people  of  England  apply  them  to  ifl"ues  ;  and 
an  ointment  made  from  them  is  in  great  efleem  among 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  as  a  ready  cure  for  burns. 
The  berries  have  a  little  acidity.  When  fully  ripe,  a 
dofe  of  them  has  been  recommended  in  the  plague.  In 
warm  climates,  a  refmousjuice  exludes  from  the  flalks, 
which  is  faid  to  be  a  powerful  refolvent  and  difcutient, 
and  an  excellent  ingredient  in  plafters  and  ointments 
adopted  for  thofe  purpofes.  Horfes  and  flieep  eat  the 
plant  ;^  goats  and  cows  refufe  it. — Cafpar  Bauhine 
and  Tournefort  mention  a  fort  of  ivy  that  grows  in 
many  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  name  of  the  poet's  ivy,  becaufe  the  an- 
cients  are  faid  to  have  made  crowns  of  this  plant  for 
adorning  the  brows  of  their  poets.  By  others  it  is 
called  iedera  dionyfias,  becaufe  they  made  ufe  of  the 
fame  fort  of  ivy  in  their  public  rejoicings  and  feafts 
in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The  berries  are  of  a  fine  gold 
colour,  whence  this  fpecies  has  been  termed  by  others 
(hryfocarpos. 

HEDERACEJ^,  [^xomhedera  "ivy  ")  The  name 
of  the  46th  order  in  Linnasus's  fiagments  of  a  natural 
method,  confiiling  of  ivy,  and  a  few  other  genera, 
which  from  their  general  habit  and  appearance  feem 
nearly  allied  to  it.    See  Botany,  p.  46S. 

HEDGES,  in  agriculture,  are  either  planted  to 
make  fences  round  inclofures,  or  to  divide  the  feveral 
parts  of  a  garden.    When  they  are  defigned  as  out- 
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ward  fences,  they  are  planted  either  with  hawthorn,  Hedges, 
crabs,  or  black- thorn  :  but  thofe  hedges  which  are  — — v— — ^ 
planted  in  gardens,  either  to  farround  wildernefs- quar- 
ters, 01'  to  fcre3n  the  other  parts  of  a  garden  from 
fight,  are  planted  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  own- 
er ;  fome  preferring  ever-greens,  in  which  cafe  the  hol- 
ly is  bell ;  next  the  yew,  then  the  laurel,  laurultinus, 
phyllyrea,  &c.  Others  prefer  the  beech,  the  hornbeam, 
and  the  elm.  ^ 

Before  planting,  it  is  proper  to  confider  the  nature  General  di- 
of  the  land,  and  what  fort  of  plants  will  thrive  beft  reaioi  s  fof 
in  it ;  and  alfo,  what  is  the  foil  from  whence  the  plants  f 
are  to  be  taken.    As  for  the  fize,  the  fets  ought  to  be  "'^'^S"- 
about  the  thicknefs  of  one's  little  finger,  and  cut  with- 
in about  four  or  five  inches  of  the  ground  ;  they  ought 
to  be  frefli^  taken  up,  Rraight,  fmooth,  and  well-root- 
ed.   Thole  plants  that  are  railed  in  the  nurfery  are  to 
be  preferred. 

In  planting  outfide  hedges,  the  turf  is  to  be  laid, 
with  the  grafs-fide  downwards,  on  that  fide  of  the 
ditch  the  bank  is  defigned  to  be  made ;  and  fome  of 
the  befl  mould  fliould  be  laid  upon  it  to  bed  the  quick, 
which  is  to  be  fet  upon  it  a  foot  afundtr.  When  the 
firft  row  of  quick  is  fet,  it  muft  be  covered  with  mould; 
and  when  the  bank  is  a  foot  high,  you  may  lay  ano- 
ther row  of  fets  againft  the  fpaces  of  the  former,  and 
cover  them  as  you  did  the  others  :  the  bank  is  then 
to  be  topped  with  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  a  dry 
or  dead- hedge  laid,  to  lhade  and  defend  the  under- 
plantation.  Stakes  fliould  then  be  driven  into  the 
loofe  earth,  fo  low  as  to  reach  the  firm  ground  ;  thefe 
are  to  be  placed  at  about  two  feet  and  a  half  diftance  : 
and  in  order  to  render  the  hedge  yet  ftronger,  you 
may  edder  it,  that  is,  bind  tlie  top  of  the  flakes  with 
fmall  long  poles,  and  when  the  eddering  is  finiflied, 
drive  the  flakes  anew. 

The  quick  mull  be  kept  confi;antly  weeded,  and  fe-ofraaAa- 
cured  from  being  cropped  by  cattle  ;  and  in  February  '-i'nj?  the 
it  will  be  proper  to  cut  it  within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  'hawthorn, 
which  will  caufe  it  ftrike  root  afrefli,  and  help  Tt  much 
in  the  growth. 

The  crab  is  frequently  planned  for  hedges;  and  ifofthccrab. 
the  plants  are  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  the  fmall  wild 
crabs,  they  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  thofe  raifed 
from  the  ktrnels  of  all  forts  of  apples  without  didinc- 
tion  ;  becaufe  the  plants  of  the  true  fmall  crab  never 
fhoot  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  of  the  apples,  and  may  there- 
fore be  better  kept  within  tlie  proper  compafs  of  an 
hedge. 

The  black-thorn,  or  floe,  is  frequently  planted  ior ^-[^^^ 
hedges:  and  the  befl;  method  of  doing  it,  is  t>.  raife  thorn, 
the  plants  frooi  the  fl;ones  of  the  fruit,  which  fliould 
be  fown  about  the  middle  of  January,  if  the  weather 
will  permit,  in  the  place  where  tiie  hedge  is  intended  ; 
but  when  they  are  kept  longer  out  of  the  ground,  it 
will  be  proper  to  mix  them  with  fand,  and  keep  them 
in  a  cool  place.  The  fame  fence  will  do  for  it  when 
fown,  as  when  it  is  planted. 

The  holly  is  fometimes  planted  for  hedges  ;  but  HolK^ 
where  it  is  expofed,  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in 
preventing  its  being  deftroyed  :  otherwife,  it  is  by  far 
the  moft  beautiful  plant ;  and,  being  an  ever-green,  will 
afford  much  better  ilieltcr  for  cattle  in  winter  than  any 
other  fort  of  hedge.  The  be  ft  method  of  raifing  thefe 
hedges,  is  to  fow  the  flones  in  the  place  where  the 

hedge 
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Wedges,  hedge  Is  Intended  ;  and,  where  this  can  be  convenlcnt- 

  ly  done,  the  plants  will  make  a  much  better  progrefs 

than  thofe  that  are  tranfplantcd  :  but  thefe  berries 
fliould  be  buried  in  the  ground  fevcral  months  ^before 
they  are  fown.  The  way  to  do  this,  Is  to  gather  the 
berries  about  Chriftmas,  when  they  are  ufually  ripe, 
and  put  them  Into  large  flower  pots,  mixing  feme  fand 
with  them  ;  then  dig  holes  in  the  ground,  into  which 
the  pots  muft  be  funk,  covering  them  over  with  earth, 
about  ten  Inches  thick.  In  this  place  they  mutt  re- 
main till  the  following  Odober,  when  they  Ihould  be 
taken  up,  and  fown  in  the  place  where  the  hedge  is 
intended  to  be  made.  The  ground  (hould  be  well 
trenched,  and  cleartd  from  the  roots  of  all  bad  w  eeds, 
bulhes,  trees,  &c.  Then  two  drills  fhould  be  made, 
at  about  a  foot  diftance  from  each  ether,  and  about 
two  inches  deep,  into  which  the  feeds  ihould  be  fcat- 
tcred  pretty  clofe,  left  fome  {ho\ild  fail.  When  the 
plants  grow  up,  they  muil  be  carefully  weeded  :  and  if 
they  are  dehgned  to  be  kept  very  neat,  they  fliould  be 
cut  twice  a  year,  that  is  in  May  and  in  Augull  ;  but 
if  they  are  only  defigned  for  fences,  they  need  only  be 
Iheered  in  July.  The  fences  for  thcfe  hedges,  while 
young,  fliouid  admit  as  much  free  air  as  poflible:  the  beil 
fort  are  thofe  made  with  pofts  and  rails,  or  with  ropes 
drawn  through  holes  made  in  the  pofts  ;  and  if  the 
ropes  are  painted  over  with  a  compofition  of  melted 
pitch,  brown  Spanifli  cokur  and  oil,  well  mixed,  they 
f,  will  laft  feveral  yeart. 
Ofgarden  Hedges  for  ornament  In  gardens  are  fometimes 
Jicdges.  planted  with  ever-greens,  In  which  cafe  the  holly  is 
preferable  to  any  other:  next  to  this,  moft  people 
prefer  the  yew ;  but  the  dead  colour  of  its  leaves 
renders  thofe  hedges  lefs  agreeable.  The  laurel  is  one 
of  the  moft  beautiful  ever-greens  ;  but  the  flioots  are  fo 
luxuriant  that  it  Is  difficult  to  keep  It  in  any  tolerable 
•  fliape  ;  and  as  the  leaves  are  large,  to  prevent  the  difa- 
greeable  appearance  given  them  by  their  being  cut 
through  with  the  fheers.  It  will  be  the  bett  way  to  prune 
them  with  a  knife,  cutting  the  flioots  juft  dovvn  to  a 
leaf.  The  lauruftinus  is  a  very  fine  plant  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  the  fame  obje£lIon  may  be  made  to  this  as 
to  the  laurel :  this,  therefore,  ought  only  to  be  pruned 
with  a  knife  In  April,  when  the  flowers  are  going  oft; 
but  the  new  flioots  of  the  fame  fpring  muft  by  no  means 
be  fliortened.  The  fmall-leaved  and  rough-leaved 
lauruftinus  are  the  beft  plants  for  this  purpofe.  The 
true  phillyrea  is  the  next  beft  plant  for  hedges,  which 
may  be  led  up  to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet ;  and  if 
they  are  kept  narrow  at  the  top,  that  there  may  be 
not  too  much  width  for  the  fnow  to  lodge  upon  them, 
they  will  be  clofe  and  thick,  and  make  a  firie  appear- 
ance. The  Ilex,  or  ever-green  oak,  is  alfo  planted 
for  hedges,  and  Is  a  fit  plant  for  thofe  defigned  to 
grow  very  tall. — The  deciduous  plants  ufualiy  planted 
to  form  hedges  in  gardens  are,  The  hornbeam,  which 
may  be  kept  neat  with  lefs  trouble  than  moft  other 
■plants.  The  beech,  which  has  the  fame  good  qua- 
lities as  the  hornbeam  ;  but  the  gradual  falling  of  Its 
leaves  In  winter  caufes  a  continual  litter.  The  fmall- 
leaved  Englifli  elm  is  a  proper  tree  for  tall  hedges, 
but  thefc  iTiould  not  be  planted  clofer  than  tight  or 
ten  feet.  The  hme-tree  has  alfo  been  recommend- 
ed for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  but  after  they  have  flood 
fome  years,  they  grow  very  thin  at  bottom,  and 
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their  leaves  frequently  turn  of  a  black  difagrceable  He%es.  ^ 
colour.  ' 

Many  of  the  flowering  flirubs  have  alfo  been  planted  fly^^r* 
In  hedges,  fuch  as  rofes,  hoiieyfuckles,  fweet  briar,  &c.  jj^,,  (lyru]),, 
but  thefe  are  difficult  to  train ;  and  if  they  are  cut  to 
bring  them  within  compafs,  their  flowers,  which  are 
their  greateft  beauty,  will  be  entirely  deftroyed.  A 
corrcfpondent  of  the  fociety  for  improving  agriculture 
in  Scotland,  however,  informs  us,  that  he  tried  with 
fuccefs  the  eglantine,  fweet-brlar,  or  dog-rofe,  when 
all  the  methods  of  making  hedges  pradifed  in  Effex 
and  Hamplhirc  had  been  tried  in  vain.  His  method 
was  to  gather  the  hips  of  this  plant,  and  to  lay  them 
in  a  tub  till  March  :  the  feeds  were  then  eafily  rubbed 
out ;  after  which  they  were  fowed  in  a  piece  of  ground 
prepared  for  garden  peas.  Next  year  they  carne  up  ; 
and  the  year  after  they  were  planted  in  the  following 
manner.  After  marking  out  the  ditch,  the  plants  were 
laid  about  18  Inches  afunder  upon  the  fide  grafs,  and 
their  roots  covered  with  the  firft  turfs  that  were  taken 
off"  from  the  furface  of  the  Intended  ditch.  The  earth 
fide  of  thefe  tuvfs  was  placed  next  to  the  roots,  and 
other  earth  laid  upon  ihe  turfs  which  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  ditch.  In  four  or  five  yejirs  thefe  plants 
made  a  fence  which  neither  horfes  nor  cattle  of  any 
kind  could  pafs.  Even  in  two  or  three  years  none  of 
the  larger  cattle  will  attempt  a  fence  of  this  kind. 
Sheep  indeed  will  fometimes  do  fo,  but  they  are  always 
entangled  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  would  remain 
there  till  they  died  unlefs  relieved.  Old  briars  dug  up 
and  planted  foon  make  an  excellent  fence ;  and,  where 
thin.  It  may  be  eafily  thickened  by  laying  dovvn  bran- 
ches, which  In  one  year  will  make  flioots  of  fix  or  feven 
feet.    They  bear  clipping  very  well.  g 

Dr  Anderfon,  who  hath  treated  the  fubjeft  of  W^^g-  Dr  Ander^ 
Ing  very  particularly,  is  of  opinion,  that  fome  other 
plants  befides  thofe  abovementloned  might  be  ufefully  ^ 
employed  In  the  conftrudllon  of  hedges.  Among  thefe 
he  reckons  the  common  willow.     This,  he  fays,  by 
no  means  requires  the  wetnefs  of  foil  which  Is  common-  EJuys  m 
ly  fuppofed.    "  It  Is  generally  Imagined  (fays  he), '''.g'''''-""^'""'* 
that  the  willow  can  be  made  to  thrive  no  where  except'* 
In  wet  or  boggy  ground  :  but  this  is  one  of  thofe  vul- 
gar errors,  founded  upon  inaccurate  obfervation,  too 
often  to  be  met  with  in  fubjefls  relating  to  rural  af- 
fairs ;  for  experience  has  fulEciently  convinced  me, 
that  this  plant  will  not  only  grow,  but  thrive,  in  any 
rich  well  cultivated  foil  (unlefs  in  particular  circum- 
ftances  that  need  not  here  be  mentioned),  even  although 
it  be  of  a  very  dry  nature.    It  could  not,  however,  m 
general  be  made  to  thrive,  if  planted  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  thorns  ;  nor  would  it,  in  any  refpeft,  be  proper 
to  train  it  up  for  a  fence  In  the  fame  way  as  that  plant.  ^9^ 
The  willow,  as  a  fence,  could  feldom  be  fuccefsfully  j^^^^  ^ 
employed,  but  for  dividing  into  feparate  inclofures  any 
extenfive  field  of  rich  ground  :  and,  as  It  is  always  ne- 
ceflary  to  put  the  foil  into  as  good  order  as  pofiible  be- 
fore a  hedge  of  this  kind  is  planted  In  it,  the  eafieft 
method  of  putting  it  Into  the  neceffary  high  tilth,  will 
be  to  mark  off  the  boundaries  of  your  feveral  fields  in 
the  winter,  or  early  In  the  fpring,  with  a  defign  to  give 
a  complete  fallow  to  a  narrow  ridge,  fix  or  eight  feet 
broad,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  hedge  is  Intended 
to  be  planted  the  enfuing  winter.    This  ridge  ought 
to  be  frequently  ploughed  during  the  ftimmer-feafan. 
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and  in  autumn  to  be  well  maHured  with  dung  or  lime, 
"""v— -  or  both  (for  it  cannot  be  made  too  rich),  and  be  neatly 
formed  into  a  ridge  before  winter. 

*'  Having  prepared  the  ground  in  this  manner,  it 
will  be  in  readinefs  to  receive  the  hedge,  which  ought 
to  be  planted  as  early  in  winter  as  can  be  got  conve- 
niently done  ;  as  the  willow  is  much  hurt  by  being 
planted  late  in  the  fpring.  But  before  you  begin  to 
make  a  fence  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  pro- 
vide a  fufficient  number  of  plants :  which  will  be  beft 
done  by  previoufly  rearing  them  in  a  nurfery  of  your 
own,  as  near  the  field  to  be  inclofed  as  you  can  conve- 
niently have  it ;  for  as  they  are  very  bulky,  the  car- 
riage of  them  would  be  troublefome  if  they  were 
brought  from  any  confiderable  diftancc.  The  beft 
kinds  of  willow  for  this  ufe,  are  fuch  as  make  the 
longeft  and  ftrongeft  fhdots,  and  are  not  of  a  brittle 
nature.  All  the  large  kinds  of  hoop-willows  may  be 
employed  for  this  ufe  ;  but  there  is  another  kind  with 
ftronger  and  more  taper  fhoots,  covered  with  a  dark 
green  bark  Avhen  young,  which,  upon  the  older  fhoots, 
becomes  of  an  afli-gray,  of  a  firm  texture,  and  a  httle 
rough  to  the  touch.  The  leaves  are  not  fo  long,  and 
a  great  deal  broader  than  thofe  of  the  common  hoop- 
willow,  pretty  thick,  and  of  a  dark- green  colour. 
What  name  this  fpecies  is  ufually  known  by,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  as  it  becomes  very  quickly  of  a  large  fize  at 
the  root,  and  is  ftrong  and  firm,  it  ought  to  be  made 
choice  of  for  this  purpofe  in  preference  to  all  other 
kinds  that  I  have  feen.  The  (hoots  ought  to  be  of 
two  or  three  ycras  growth  before  they  can  be  properly 
uled,  and  Ihould  never  be  lefs  than  eight  or  nine  feet  in 
length.  Thefc  ought  to  be  cut  over  clofe  by  the 
ground  immediately  before  planting,  and  carried  to 
the  field  at  their  whole  length.  The  planter  having 
ilretched  a  line  along  the  middle  of  the  ridge  which 
was  prepared  for  their  reception,  begins  at  one  end 
thereof,  thrufting  a  row  of  thefe  plants  firmly  into  the 
ground,  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the  line,  at  the  diftance  of 
1  8  or  20  inches  from  one  another ;  making  them  all 
flant  a  little  to  one  fide  in  a  diredion  parallel  to  the 
line.  This  being  finifhed,  let  him  begin  at  the  oppo- 
fite  end  of  the  line,  and  plant  another  row  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  plants  of  the  former  row;  making 
thefe  incline  as  much  as  the  others,  but  in  a  direftion 
exaftly  contrary  ;  and  then,  plaiting  thefe  baflcet-ways, 
work  them  into  lozenges  like  a  net,  fattening  the  tops 
by  plaiting  the  fmall  twigs  with  one  another,  which 
with  very  little  trouble  may  be  made  to  bind  together 
very  firmly.  The  whole,  when  finifhed,  affumes  a 
very  beautiful  net-like  appearance,  and  is  even  at  firft 
a  tolerable  good  defence  :  and,  as  thefe  plants  im- 
mediately  take  root  and  quickly  increafe  in  fize,  it 
becomes,  after  a  few  years,  a  very  ftrong  fence 
which  nothing  can  penetrate.  This  kind  of  hedge 
I  myfelf  have  employed  ;  and  find  that  a  man  may 
plant  and  twift  properly  about  a  hundred  yards  in  a 
day,  if  the  plants  be  laid  down  to  his  hand:  and,  in 
a  fituation  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed,  I  know  no  kind 
of  fence  which  could  be  reared  at  fuch  a  fmall  expence, 
fo  quickly  become  a  defence,  and  continue  fo  long  in 
good  order.  But  it  will  be  greatly  improved  by  put- 
ting a  plant  of  eglantine  between  each  two  plants  of 
willow,  which  will  quickly  chmb  up  and  be  fupportcd 
by  them ;  and,  by  its  numerous  prickles  would  efFedu- 
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ally  preferve  the  defencelefs  willow  from  being  browfed  Medges. 

upon  by  cattle.   v^-^ 

"  As  it  will  be  necefTary  to  keep  the  narrow  ridge, 
upon  which  the  hedge  is  planted,  in  cuhure  for  one 
year  at  leaft;,  that  the  plants  of  eglantine  may  not  be 
choked  by  weeds,  and  that  the  roots  of  the  willow- 
may  be  allowed  to  fpread  with  the  greater  eafe  in  the 
tender  mold  produced  by  this  means,  it  will  be  proper 
to  ftir  the  earth  once  or  twice  by  a  gentle  horfe-hoe  in 
the  beginning  of  fummer  ;  and,  in  the  month  of  June, 
it  may  be  fowed  with  turnips,  or  planted  with  cole- 
worts,  which  will  abundantly  repay  the  expence  of 
the  fallow."  ^     r  /  t 

The  fame  author  alfo  gives  the  following  ufeful  di-  Of  planting 
reftions  for  planting  hedges  in  fituations  very  much  hedges  m 
expofed  to  the  weather,  and  recovering  them  when  on^^P°^^^ 
the  point  of  decaying.    «•  Thofe  who  live  in  an  open  re"co. 
uncultivated  country,  have  many  difficulties  to  encoun- vtrin^ 
ter,  which  others  who  inhabit  more  warm  and  fhelter-  ^^-^^'^  when 
ed  regions  never  experience  ;  and,  among  thefe  diffi- 
culties,  may  be  reckoned  that  of  hardly  getting  hedges  p  &c 
to  grow  with  facility.    For,  where  a  young  hedge  is 
much  expofed  to  violent  and  continued  gulls  of  wind, 
no  art  will  ever  make  it  rife  with  fo  much  freedom,  or 
grow  with  fuch  luxuriance,  as  it  would  do  in  a  more 
fheltered  fituation  and  favourable  expofure. 

y  But  although  it  is  impoffible  to  rear  hedges  in 
this  fituation  to  fo  much  perfeftion  as  in  the  others, 
yet  they  may  be  reared  even  there,  with  a  little  atten- 
tion and  pains,  fo  as  to  become  very  fine  fences. 

"  It  is  advifable  in  all  cafes,  to  plant  the  hedges 
upon  the  face  of  a  bank  ;  but  it  becomes  abfolutely 
necefTary  in  fuch  an  expofed  fituation  as  that  I  have 
now  defcribed  :  for  the  bank,  by  breaking  the  force  of 
the  wind,  fcreens  the  young  hedge  from  the  violence 
of  the  blaft,  and  allows  it  to  advance,  for  fome  time  at 
firlt,  with  much  greater  luxuriance  than  it  otherwife 
could  have  done. 

But  as  it  may  be  expefted  foon  to  grow  as  high 
as  the  bank,  it  behoves  the  provident  hufbandman  to 
prepare  for  that  event,  and  guard,  with  a  wife  forecaft, 
againft  the  inconvenience  that  may  be  expefted  to 
arife  from  that  circumftance. 

"  With  this  view,  it  will  be  proper  for  him,  infl;ead 
of  making  a  fingle  ditch,  and  planting  one  hedge,  to 
raife  a  pretty  high  bank,  with  a  ditch  on  each  fide  of 
it,  and  a  hedge  on  each  face  of  the  bank  ;  in  which  fi- 
tuation, the  bank  will  equally  fhelter  each  of  the  two 
hedges  while  they  are  lower  than  it  ;  and,  when  they 
at  length  become  as  high  as  the  bank,  the  one  hedge 
will  in  a  manner  afford  fhelter  to  the  other,  fo  as  to 
enable  them  to  advance  with  much  greater  luxuriance 
than  either  of  them  would  have  done  fingly. 

To  effeftuate  this  flili  more  perfcftly,  let  a  row 
of  fervice-trees  be  planted  along  the  top  of  the  bank, 
at  the  diftance  of  18  inches  from  each  other,  with  a 
plant  of  eglantine  betweea  each  two  fervices.  This 
plant  will  advance,  in  fome  degree,  even  in  this  expo- 
fed  fituation ;  and  by  its  numerous  fhoots,  covered 
with  large  leaves,  will  effeaually  fcreen  the  hedge  on 
each  fide  of  it,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  receive  fome 
fupport  and  flicker  from  them  ;  fo  that  they  will  be 
enabled  to  advance  all  together,  and  form,  in  time,  a 
clofe,  ftrong,  and  beautiful  fence. 

"  The  fervice  is  a  tree  but  little  known  in  Scotland; 

although 
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Hedges,  akhbugli  it  is  one  of  thofe  that  ought  perhaps  to  be 
:  '  «  '  ■■  often  cultivated  there  in  preference  to  any  other  tree 
whatever,  as  it  is  more  hardy,  and,  in  an  expofed  fitu- 
ation,  affords  more  ftielter  to  other  plants  than  almoft 
any  other  tree  I  know :  for  it  fends  out  a  great  many 
ftrong  branches  from  the  under  part  of  the  ftem, 
which,  in  time,  affume  an  upright  diredion,  and  con- 
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they  will  require  no  farther  care.  When  raifed  by  Hedget. 
laying  down  the  branches,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  »  '  i 
month  of  Oitober ;  and  by  that  time  twelvemonth 
they  will  have  roots  fufficient  for  tranfplantation,  which 
mu(l  be  done  by  digging  a  hole  and  loofening  the 
earth  in  the  place  where  the  plant  is  to  ftand.  The 
young  fets  muit  be  planted  at  leaft  a  foot  and  an  half 


tinue  to  advance  with  vigour,  and  carry  many  leaves  to  ^  deep  ;  and  their  top  ihould  be  cut  off  to  within  about 


the  very  bottom,  almoft  as  long  as  the  tree  exifts ;  fo 
that  if  it  is  not  pruned,  it  rifes  a  large  clofe  bufh,  till 
it  attains  the  height  of  a  foreft  tree. 

"  It  is  of  the  fame  genus  with  the  rawn-tree — and 
has  a  great  referablance  to  it  both  in  flower  and  fruit ; 
its  branches  are  more  waving  and  pliant — its  leaves  un- 
divided, broad  and  round,  foraewhat  refembhng  the 
elm,  but  white  and  mealy  on  the  under  fide.  It  de- 
ferves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

"  But  if,  from  the  poornefs  of  the  foil  in  which 
3'our  hedge  is  planted,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  it 
ihould  fo  happen,  that,  after  a  few  years,  the  hedge 
becomes  fickly,  and  the  plants  turn  poor  and  ftinted 
an  appearance,  the  eafieft  and  only  effedlual  remedy  for 
that  difeafe,  is  to  cut  the  ftems  of  the  plants  clean  over, 
at  the  height  of  an  inch  or  two  above  the  ground ;  af- 
ter which  they  will  fend  forth  much  ftronger  ihoots 
■^han  they  ever  would  have  done  without  this  operation. 
And  if  the  hedge  be  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  trained 
afterwards  in  the  manner  above  defcribed,  it  will,  in 
almoft  every  cafe,  be  recovered,  and  rendered  frelh  and 
Tigorous. 

•<  This  amputation  ought  to  be  performed  in  au- 
tumn, or  the  beginning  of  winter  ;  and  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  young  buds  begin  to  fhow  themfelves,  the 
ftumps  ought  to  be  examined  with  care,  and  all  the 
buds  be  rubbed  off,  excepting  one  or  two  of  the  ftrong- 
^ft  and  beft  placed,  which  fliould  be  left  for  a  ftem. 
For  if  the  numerous  buds  that  fpring  forth  round  the 
ftem  are  allowed  to  fpring  up  undifturbed,  they  will 
become  in  a  few  years  as  weak  and  ftinted  as  before  ; 
and  the  hedge  will  never  afterwards  be  able  to  attain 
any  confiderable  height,  ftrength,  or  heahhfulnefs. — 
I  have  feen  many  hedges,  that  have  been  repeatedly 
cut  over,  totally  ruined  by  this  circumftance  not  having 
been  attended  to  in  proper  time. 

«'  If  the  ground  for  i6  or  20  feet  on  each  fide  of 
the  hedge  be  fallowed  at  the  time  that  this  operation 
is  performed,  and  get  a  thorough  dreffing  with  rich 
manures,  and  be  kept  in  high  order  for  fome  years 
afterwards  by  good  culture  and  meliorating  crops,  the 
hedge  will  profper  much  better  than  if  this  had  been 
omitted,  efpecially  if  it  has  been  planted  on  the  level 
jj  ground,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  ftiallow  ditch." 
lOf  the  Mr  Miller  greatly  recommends  the  black  alder  as 

vj>iack alder,  fuperior  to  any  other  that  can  be  employed  in  moift 
foils.  It  may  either  be  propagated  hy  layers  or  trun- 
cheons about  three  feet  long.  The  beft  lime  for  plant- 
ing thefe  latt  is  in  February  or  the  month  of  March, 
arhey  ought  to  be  (harpened  at  their  largeft  end,  and 
the  ground  well  loofencd  before  they  are  thruft  into 
it,  left  the  bark  ihould  be  torn  off,  which  might  occa- 
fion  their  rrifcarriage.  They  (hould  be  fet  at  leaft 
two  feet  deep,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  out 
of  the  ground  by  violent  winds  after  they  have  made 
ftrong  fhoots ;  and  they  fhould  be  kept  clear  of  tall 
yreeds  until  they  have  .got  good  beads,  after  which 
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nine  inches  of  the  ground  ;  by  which  means  they  will 
ftioot  out  many  branches.  This  tree  may  be  trained 
into  very  thick  and  clofe  hedges,  to  the  height  of 
20  feet  and  upwards.  It  will  thrive  exceedingly  on 
the  fides  of  brooks  ;  for  it  grows  beft  when  part  of 
its  roots  are  in  water  ;  and  may,  if  planted  there,  as 
is  ufual  for  willows,  be  cut  for  poles  every  fifth  or 
fixlh  year.  Us  wood  makes  excellent  pipes  and  ftaves; 
for  it  will  laft  a  long  time  underground  or  in  water : 
and  it  is  likewife  in  great  eftimation  among  plough- 
wrights,  turners,  &c  as  well  as  for  making  feveral  of 
the  utenfils  nec&ffary  for  agriculture.  Its  bark  alfo 
dies  a  good  black. 

The  birch  is  another  tree  recommended  by  Mr  Mil-  of  the 
ler  as  proper  for  hedges;  and  in  places  where  the  birch, 
young  plants  can  be  eafily  procured,  he  fays  that  the 
plantation  of  an  acre  will  not  coft  40  ftiiUings,  the  af- 
ter cxpence  will  not  exceed  20  fliillings  :  fo  that  the 
whole  will  not  come  above  three  pounds.  Afh-trees  ought 
never  to  be  permitted  in  hedges,  both  becaufe  they 
injure  the  corn  and  grafs  by  their  wide  extended  roots, 
and  likewife  on  account  of  the  property  their  leaves 
have  of  giving  a  rank  tafte  to  butter  made  from  the 
milk  of  fuch  cattle  as  feed  upon  the  leaves.  No  afh- 
trees  are  permitted  to  grow  in  the  good  dairy- Boun- 


ties. 
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Where  there  are  plenty  of  rough  flat  (tones,  theef '  ^l^e^ 
fences  which  bound  an  eftate  or  farm  arc  frequently  raifed  on 
made  with  them.  In  Devonftiire  and  Cornwall  is  ^^^^^^^^P 
common  to  build  as  it  were  two  walls  with  thefe  ftones  fences, 
laid  upon  one  another  ;  firft  two  and  then  one  be- 
tween: as  the  walls  rife  they  fill  the  intermediate  fpace 
with  earth,  beat  the  ftones  in  flat  to  the  fides,  which 
makes  them  lie  very  firm,  and  fo  proceed  till  the 
whole  is  raifed  to  the  intended  height.  Quick  hedges, 
and  even  large  timber  trees,  are  planted  upon  thefe 
walls,  and  thrive  extremely  well.  Such  inclofures  arc 
reckoned  the  beft  defence  that  can  be  had  for  the 
ground  and  cattle ;  though  it  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed 
but  they  muft  be  difagreeable  to  the  eye,  and  ftand  in 
need  of  frequent  repairs  by  the  ftones  being  forced 
out  of  the  way  by  cattle.  The  beft  way  to  prevent 
this  is  to  build  fuch  wall  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch 
made  wide  enough  on  purpofe,  and  floped  down  on 
each  fide.  Thus  the  deformity  will  be  hid  ;  and  as 
the  cattle  cannot  ftand  to  face  the  wall  fo  as  to  attempt 
to  leap  over  it,  the  ftones  of  which  it  is  compofed  will 
be  kfs  liable  to  be  beaten  down.  The  earth  taken  out 
of  the  ditch  may  be  fpread  oh  the  adjacent  g.  ouad, 
and  its  fides  planted  with  fuch  trees  or  underwood  as 
will  beft  fuit  the  foih  By  leaving  a  fpace  of  feveral 
feet  on  the  infide  for  timber,  a  fupply  of  that  valuable  14 
commodity  may  be  had  without  doing  any  injury  to'^^'^'^'"^  <*f 
the  more  valuable  pafture.  ting  an  eV 

The  following  is  an  excellent  method  of  making  aceiient 
durable  and  beautiful  fence  in  graffy  places.     Dig  fence  in 
pieces  of  turf  four  or  five  inches  thick,  the  breadth  aiS^-^^Y  P^*". 
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-.^"^^cs.  the  fpade,  and  about  a  foot  in  length.  Lay  thefe  turfs 
even  by  a  line  on  one  fide,  with  the  grafs  outward,  at 
the  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  within  the  mark  at 
which  the  ditch  afterwards  to  be  dug  in  the  folid 
ground  is  to  begin.  Then  lay,  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  with  their  grafs  fides  turned  out  the  contrary  way, 
another  row  of  turf,  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  to  make  a 
breadth  of  foundation  proportioned  to  the  intendeds 
height  of  the  bank.  Thus,  even  though  the  ground  ' 
fhould  prove  defeftive,  the  bank  would  be  prevented 
from  giving  way.  A  ditch  may  then  be  dug  of  what 
depth  arid  breadth  you  pleafe  ;  or  the  ground  may  be 
lowered  with  a  flope  on  each  fide ;  and  in  this  cafe 
there  will  be  no  lofs  of  pafture  by  the  fence  ;  becaufe 
it  may  be  fowed  with  hay-feeds,  and  will  bear  grafs 
on  both  fides.  Part  of  the  earth  taken  out  of  the 
ditches  or  flopes  will  fill  the  chafm  between  the  rows 
of  turf,  and  the  reft  may  be  fcattered  over  the  adjacent 
ground.  Three,  four,  or  m.ore  layers  of  turf,  may  be 
thus  placed  upon  one  another,  and  the  interval  be- 
tween them  filled  up  as  before  till  the  bank  is  brought 
to  its  defired  height ;  only  obferving  to  give  each  fide 
of  it  a  gentle  flope  for  greater  ftrength.  The  top  of 
this  bank  fhould  be  about  two  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
and  the  whole  of  it  filled  up  with  earth  except  a  fmall 
hollow  in  the  middle  to  retain  fome  rain.  Quickfets 
fhould  then  be  planted  ainang  this  top,  and  they  will 
foon  form  an  admirable  hedge.  By  this  means  a  bank 
four  feet  high,  and  a  flope  only  two  feet  deep,  will 
make,  befides  the  hedge,  a  fence  fix  feet  high,  through 
which  no  cattle  will  be  able  to  force  their  way  :  for 
the  roots  of  the  grafs  will  bind  the  turf  fo  together, 
that  in  one  year's  time  it  will  become  entirely  folid  ; 
and  it  will  yet  be  much  ftronger  when  the  roots  of  the 
quick  fliall  have  fliot  out  among  it.  The  only  pre- 
cautions neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  making  this  bank 
arc,  I.  Not  to  make  it  when  the  ground  is  too 
dry ;  becaufe,  if  a  great  deal  of  wet  fnould  fuddenly 
follow,  it  will  fwell  the  earth  fo  much  as  perhaps  to 
endanger  the  falling  of  fome  of  the  outfide ;  which, 
however,  is  eafily  remedied  if  it  fliould  happen.  2.  If 
the  flope  be  fuch  as  flieep  can  climb  up,  fecure  the 
young  quicks,  at  the  time  of  planting  them,  by  a  fmall 
dead  hedge,  either  on  or  near  the  top,  on  both  fides. 
If  any  of  the  quicks  fliould  die,  which  they  will  hard- 
ly be  more  apt  to  do  in  this  than  in  any  other  fitua- 
tion,  uiilefs  perhaps  in  extremely  dry  feafons,  they 
may  be  renewed  by  fome  of  the  methods  already  men- 
tioned.—  Such  fences  will  anfwer  even  for  a  park;  ef- 
pecially  if  we  place  poi5s  and  rails,  about  two  feet  high, 
a  little  floping  over  the  fide  of  the  bank,  on  or  near  its 
top  :  no  deer  can  creep  through  this,  nor  even  be  able 
to  jump  over  it.  It  is  likewife  one  of  the  beft  fences 
for  fecuring  cattle  ;  and  if  the  quicks  on  the  bank  be 
kept  clipped,  it  will  form  a  kind  of  gteen  wall  plcafing 
to  the  eye. 

In  the  firft  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers  we  find  elms 
recommended  for  fences  ;  and  the  following  method 
of  raifing  them  for  this  purpofe  is  faid  to  be  the  beft. 
When  elm  timber  is  felled  in  the  fpring,  fow  the  chips 
made  in  trimming  or  hewing  them  green,  on  a  piece 
of  ground  newly  ploughed,  as  you  would  corn,  and 
harrow  them  in.  Every  chip  which  has  an  eye,  or 
hud-knot,  or  fome  bark  on  it,  will  immediately  ftioot 
Mke  the  cuttings  of  potatoes}  and  the  plants  thus 
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ralfed  having  no  tap-roots,  but  fliooting  their  fibres  Hedge?, 
horizontally  in  the  richeft  part  of  the  foil,  will  be  more  y— ^ 
vigorous,  and  may  be  more  fafely  and  eafily  tranfplant* 
td,  than  when  ralfed  from  feeds,  or  in  any  other  me- 
thod. The  plants  thus  ralfed  for  elm  fences  have 
greatly  the  advantage  of  others  ;  as  five,  fix,  and  fome- 
times  more,  ft  ems  will  arife  from  the  fame  chip  ;  and 
fuch  plants,  if  cut  down  within  three  inches  of  the 
ground,  will  multiply  their  fide  flioots  in  proportion, 
and  make  a  hedge  thicker,  without  running  to  naked 
wood,  than  by  any  other  method  yet  pradtifed.  If 
kept  clipped  for  three  or  four  years,  they  will  be  al- 
moft  impenetrable. 

In  the  fecond  volume  of  the  fame  work,  we  meet  Obferva- 
with  feveral  obfervations  on  quick- hedges  by  a  gentle- ^'''."^ 
man  near  Bridgewater.  He  prefers  the  white  and  black  ^^'^^1^"^ 
thorns  to  all  other  plants  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  is  of 
opinion,  that  planting  timber- trees  in  them  at  proper 
intervals  is  a  very  eligible  and  proper  method.  He 
ralfed  fome  of  his  plants  from  haws  in  a  nurfery  ; 
others  he  drew  up  in  the  woods,  or  wherever  they 
could  be  found.  jHis  banks  were  made  flat,  and  three 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  with  a  floping  fide  next  the  ditches, 
which  laft  were  dug  only  two  feet  below  the  furface, 
and  one  foot  wide  at  bottom.  The  t\irfs  were  regu- 
larly laid,  with  the  grafs  downwards,  on  that  fide  of 
the  ditch  on  which  the  hedge  was  to  be  ralfed,  and 
the  beft  of  the  mould  laid  at  top.  The  fcts  were 
ftralght,  long,  fmooth,  and  even  growing  ones,  plant- 
ed as  foon  as  pofiible  after  taking  Jup.  They  were 
planted  at  a  foot  diftance ;  and  about  every  40  feet 
young  fruit-trees  or  thofe  of  other  kinds,  fuch  as  aflr, 
oak,  elm,  beech,  as  the  foil  fuited  them.  A  fecond 
row  of  quickfets  were  then  laid  on  another  bed  of  frefli 
earth  at  the  fame  time,  and  covered  with  good  mould ; 
after  which  the  bank  was  finifhed  and  fecured  properly 
from  injuries  by  a  dead  hedge  well  wrought  together, 
and  fattened  by  ftakes  of  oak-trees  on  the  top  of  the 
bank  at  three  feet  diftance.  Wherever  any  of  -  the 
quickfets  had  failed  or  were  of  a  dwindling  appearance, 
he  had  them  replaced  with  frefli  ones  from  the  nur- 
fery ;  as  well  as  fuch  of  the  young  trees  as  had  been 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  cleared  the  whole 
from  weeds.  Thofe  moft  deftruftive  to  young  hedges 
are  the  white  and  black  bryony,  bindweed,  and  the 
traveller's  joy.  The  root  of  white  bryony  is  as  big  as 
a  man's  leg,  and  runs  very  deep:  that  of  black  bryony 
often  grows  to  30  feet  long,  and  with  a  kind  of  ten- 
drils takes  hold  of  the  root  of  the  young  quick,  and 
chokes  it.  This  root  muft  be  dug  very  deep  in  order 
to '  deftroy  it.  The  third  is  ftill  more  deftruftlve  to 
young  quicks  than  the  other  two,  overftiadowing  the 
hedge  like  an  arbour.  Its  root  is  fmaller  than  that  of 
the  two  former,  but  muft  be  dug  out  very  clean,  as  the 
leaft  piece  left  will  fend  up  frefli  flioots.  It  is  very 
dcftrudllve  to  hedges  to  allow  cattle  to  browze  upon 
them,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do ;  but  where  cattle 
of  fome  kind  muft  be  allovi^ed  accefs  to  them,  horfes 
will  do  by  far  the  leaft  mifchief. 

With  regard  to  the  advantage  arifing  frop  ^^^g^^t cider^frul' 
our  author  obferves,  that  **  if  they  were  of  no  farther  trees  re- 
ufethan  as  mere  fences,  it  would  be  the  farmer's  inte- comniendi 
reft  to  keep  them  up  carefully;  for  the  better  they  arc,^^ '° 
the  more  fecure  are  his  cattle  and  crops.    But  if  a  ju-  ^ 
dicioiTS  mixture  of  cider  fruit-trees  were  planted  ia 

kedgesj 
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Sladgei.  hedcce,  tlic  profit  arifing  from  them  only  would  abun-  root,  and  grow  up  fo  as  to  ftrcngthen  the  hedge  m  9  ^^<^isv^ 


dandy  repay  the  coft  of  the  whole  without  any  lofs  of  moft  effedual  manner. 


ground.  It  may  pofTibly  be  objefted  by  fome,  that 
the  hedges  would  often  be  hurt  by  the  boys  dirab- 
ing  up  to  get  the  fruit :  but  thofe  who  make  it 
{hould  remember,  or  be  told,  that  the  beft  kinds  of 
cider-fruit  are  fo  hard  and  auftere  at  the  time  of  their 
being  gathered,  that  nobody  can  eat  them,  and  even 
hogs  will  hardly  touch  them.  But  the  greateft  bene- 
fit, where  no  fruit  trees  are  planted,  arifes  from  the 
thorrrs  and  wood  which  quick  hedges  yield  for  the  fire 
and  other  purpofes." 

The  author  of  the  Effays  on  Hufbandry  recommends 
the  hornbeam  plant  as  one  of  the  beft  yet  known  for 
making  fences,  according  to  the  method  praftifed  in 
Germany,  where  fuch  fences  are  common.  *'  When 
the  German  hufbandman  (fays  he)  ere£ls  a  fence  -of 
this  nature,  he  throws  up  a  parapet  of  earth,  with  a 
ditch  on  each  fid«,  and  plants  his  hornbeam  fets  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  every  two  plants  may  be  brought 
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Dr  Ander- 
fon's  me- 
thod of 
mending 
decayed 
liedges. 


The  operator  begins  at  one  end  of  the  field,  and 
proceeds  regularly  forward,  bending  all  the  ftems  ir\ 
one  direftion,  fo  that  the  points  rife  abqve  the  roots  of 
the  others,  till  the  whole  wattling  is  completed  ^to  the 
fame  height  as  the  uprights. 

*'  An  expert  operator  will  perform  this  work  with 
much  greater  expedition  than  one  who  has  not  feen  it 
done  could  eafily  imagine.  And  as  all  the  diagonal 
wattlings  continue  to  live  and  fend  out  fhoots  from 
many  parts  of  their  ftems,  and  as  the  upright  Ihoot^ 
that  rife  from  the  ftumps  of  thofe  plants  that  have  bcea 
cut  over  quickly  rufh  up  through  the  whole  hedgej, 
thefe  ferve  to  unite  the  whole  into  one  entire  raafs, 
that  forms  a  ftrong,  durable,  and  beautiful  fence. 

This  is  the  beft  method  of  recovering  an  ol^ 
negleded  hedge  that  hath  as  yet  come  to  my  knovz-^ 
ledge. 

"  In  fome  cafes  it  happens  that  the  young  flioots  of 


to  interfed  each  other  in  the  form  of  St  Andrew's    a  hedge  are  killed  every  winter;  in  which  cafe  it  foon 


crofs.  In  that  part  where  the  two  plants  crofs  each  other, 
he  gently  fcrapes  off  the  bark,  and  binds  them  with 
ftraw  thwart-wife.  Here  the  two  plants  confolidate 
in  a  kind  of  indiffoluble  knot,  and  pufh  from  thence 
horizontal  flanting  flioots,  which  form  a  fort  of  living 
palifado  or  Chevaux  de  fr'ife  ;  fo  that  fuch  a  proteftion 
may  be  called  a  rural  fortification.  The  hedges  being 
pruned  annually,  and  with  difcretion,  will  in  a  few 
years  render  the  fence  impenetrable  in  every  part. 

"  It  fometimes  happens  (faysDr  Anderfon)  that  a 
hedge  may  have  been  long  negledled,  and  be  in  general 
in  a  heahhy  ftate,  but  full  of  gaps  and  openings,  or  fo 
thin  and  ftraggling,  as  to  form  but  a  very  imperfedl 
fort  of  fence.  On  thefe  occafions,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 


becomes  dead  and  unfightly,  and  can  never  rife  to  any 
confiderable  height.  A  remedy  for  this  difeafe  may 
therefore  be  wiflied  for. 

<*  Young  hedges  are  obferved  to  be  chiefly  affedled 
with  this  diforder  ;  and  it  is  almoft  always  occafioned 
by  an  injudicious  management  of  the  hedge,  by  means 
of  which  It  has  been  forced  to  fend  out  too  great  ^ 
number  of  flioots  In  fummer,  that  are  thus  rendered  fo. 
fmall  and  weakly  as  to  be  unable  to  refift  the  feverer 
weather  in  winter. 

"  It  often  happens  that  the  owner  of  a  young  hedge, 
with  a  view  to  render  it  very  thick  and  clofe,  cuts  it 
over  with  the  ftiears  a  few  Inches  above  the  ground  the 
firft  winter  after  planting ;  in  confequence  of  which. 


to  fill  up  the  gaps  by  planting  young  quicks;  for  thefe  many  fmall  flioots  fpring  out  from  each  of  the  ftems 
would  always  be  outgrown,  choaked,  and  ftarved,  by  that  has  been  cut  over  :— Each  of  which,  being  after^ 
the  old  plants  :  nor  could  It  be  recovered  by  cutting    wards  cut  over  In  the  fame  manner,  fends  forth  a  ftlll 


clear  over  by  the  roots,  as  the  gaps  would  ftill  con- 
tinue where  they  formerly  were.  The  only  methods 
that  I  know  of  rendering  this  a  fence  are,  either  to 
mend  up  the  gaps  with  dead  wood,  or  to  plajh  the 
hedge ;  which  laft  operation  is  always  the  moft  eli- 
gible where  the  gaps  are  not  too  large  to  admit  of  be- 
ing cured  by  this  means. 

"  The  operation  I  here  call  plajh'ing,  may  be  de- 
fined, •  a  wattUng  made  of  living  wood."  To  form 
this,  fome  ftems  are  firft  feleAed,  to  be  left  as  ftakes  at 
proper  diftances,  the  tops  of  which  are  all  cut  over  at 
the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  root.  The  ftraggling 
fide- branches  of  the  other  part  of  the  hedge  are  alfo 
lopped  away.  Several  of  the  remaining  plants  are  then 
cut  over,  clofe  by  the  ground,  at  convenient  diftances; 
and  the  remaining  plants  are  cut  perhaps  half  through, 
fo  as  to  permit  them  to  be  bent  to  one  fide.  They 
are  then  bent  down  almoft  to  a  horizontal  pofitlon, 


greater  number  of  flioots,  which  are  fmall.er  and  fmallec 
in  proportion  to  their  number. 

«*  If  the  foil  in  which  the  hedge  has  been  planted  is 
poor,  In  confequence  of  this  management,  the  branches, 
after  a  few  years,  become  fo  numerous,  that  the  hedge 
is  unable  to  fend  out  any  flioots  at  all,  and  the  utmoft 
exertion  of  the  vegetative  powers  enables  it  only  t» 
put  forth  leaves.  Thefe  leaves  are  renewed  in  a  fickly 
ftate  for  fome  years,  and  at  laft  ceafe  to  grow  at  all— 
the  branches  become  covered  with  fog,  and  the  hedge 
perifties  entirely. 

**  But  If  the  foil  be  very  rich,  notwithftanding  thi* 
great  multiplication  of  the  ftems,  the  roots  will  ftill 
have  fuf&cient  vigour  to  force  out  a  great  many  fmall 
flioots,  which  advance  to  a  great  length,  but  never  at- 
tain a  proportional  thicknefs.  And  as  the  vigour  of 
the  hedge  makes  them  continue  to  vegetate  very  late  In 
autumn,  the  frofts  come  on  before  the  tops  of  thefq 


nd  Interwoven  with  the  upright  ftakes,  fo  as  to  retain   dangUng  flioots  have  attained  any  degree  of  woody 


them  in  that  pofitlon.  Care  ought  to  be  taken,  that 
thefe  be  laid  very  low  at  thofe  places  where  there  were 
formerly  gaps;  which  ought  to  be  farther  ftrengthened 
by  fome  dead  ftakes  or  truncheons  of  willows,  which 
will  frequently  take  root  in  this  cafe,  and  continue  to 
live.  And  fometimes  a  plant  of  eglantine  will  be  able 
to-overc6m£  the  difficulties  it  there  meets  with,  ftrlke 


firmnefs,  fo  that  they  are  killed  almoft  entirely  by  it  i 
the  whole  hedge  becomes  covered  with  thefe  long  deacj 
fhoots,  which  are  always  difagreeable  to  look  at,  and 
ufually  indicate  the  approaching  end  of  the  hedge. 

«'  The  caufes  of  the  diforder  being  thus  explained, 
it  will  readily  occur,  that  the  only  radical  cure  is  am- 
putation ;  which,  by  giving  an  opportunity  to  begia 
3  A  2  with 
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Hedges,  witli  training  th<"  hedge  anew,  gives  alfo  an  oppor- 
'  '  »  tunity  of  avoiding  the  errors  that  occafioned  it.  In 
this  cafe,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  cut  the  plants  as 
clofe  to  the  ground  as  poffible,  as  there  the  ftems  will 
be  lefs  numerous  than  at  any  greater  height.  And 
particular  attention  ought  to  be  had  to  allow  very  few 
flioots  to  arife  from  the  ftems  that  have  been  cut  over, 
and  to  guard  carefully  againft  fhortening  them. 

♦*  But  as  the  roots,  in  the  cafe  here  fuppofed,  will 
be  very  ftrong,  the  fhoots  that  are  allowed  to  fpring 
from  the  ftems  will  be  very  vigorous,  and  there  will  be 
forae  danger  of  their  continuing  to  grow  later  in  the 
feafon  than  they  ought  in  fafety  to  do;  in  which  cafe, 
fome  part  of  the  top  of  the  fnoot  may  perhaps  be  kill- 
ed the  firft  winter,  which  ought  if  poffible  to  be  pre- 
vented. This  can  only  be  effedtually  done  by  giving 
a  check  to  the  vegetation  in  autumn,  fo  as  to  allow  the 
young  flioots  to  harden  in  the  points  before  the  winter 
approaches.  If  any  of  the  leaves  or  branches  of  a  tree 
are  cut  away  while  it  is  in  the  ftate  of  vegetation,  the 
whole  plant  feels  the  lofs,  and  it  fufFers  a  temporary 
check  in  its  growth  in  proportion  to  the  lofs  that  it 
thus  fuftains.  To  check,  therefore,  the  vigorous  vege- 
tation at  the  end  of  autumn,  it  will  be  prudent  to- 
choofe  the  beginning  of  September  for  the  time  of 
lopping  off  all  the  fupernumerary  branches  from  the 
young  hedge,  and  for  clipping  off  the  fide-branches 
that  have  fprung  out  from  it;  which  will,  in  general, 
be  fufficient  to  give  it  fuch  a  check  in  its  growth  at 
that  feafon,  as  will  prevent  any  of  the  flioots  from  ad- 
vancing afterwards.  If  the  hedge  is  extremely  vigo- 
rous, a  few  buds  may  be  allowed  to  grow  upon  the 
large  ftumps  in  the  fpring,  with  a  view  to  be  cut  off  at 
this  feafon,  which  will  tend  to  ftop  the  vegetation  of 
the  hedge  ftill  more  effeftually. 

*'  By  this  mode  of  management,  the  hedge  may  be 
preferved  entire  through  the  firft  winter.  And  as  the 
flioots  become  lefs  vigorous  every  fucceffive  feafon, 
there  will  be  lefs  difficulty  in  preferving  them  at  any 
future  period.  It  will  always  be  proper,  however,  to 
trim  the  fides  of  a  very  vigorous  hedge  for  fome  years 
while  it  is  young,  about  the  fame  feafon  of  the  year, 
which  will  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  this  malady. 
But  when  the  hedge  has  advanced  to  any  confiderable 
height,  it  will  be  equally  proper  to  clip  it  during  any 
of  the  winter-months,  before  Candlemas." 

Lord  Kames,  in  his  work  intitled  the  Gentleman 
Farmer,  gives  feveral  direftions  for  the  raifing  and 
mending  of  hedges  confiderably  different  from  thofe 
above  related.  For  a  deer-park  he  recommends  a  wall 
Fence  fora**^  ftone  coped  with  turf,  having  laburnums  planted 
liccr-fark.  clofe  to  it.  The  heads  of  the  plants  are  to  be  lopped 
off,  in  order  to  make  the  branches  extend  laterally,  and 
interweave  in  the  form  of  a  hedge.  The  wall  will  pre- 
vent the  deer  from  breaking  through  ;  and  if  the  hedge 
be  trained  eight  feet  high,  they  will  not  attempt  to 
leap  over.  He  prefers  the  laburnum  plant,  becaufe 
BO  beaft  will  feed  upon  it  except  a  hare,  and  that  only 
when  young  and  the  bufli  tender.  Therefore,  no  ex- 
traordinary care  is  neceffary  except  to  preferve  them 
from  the  hare  for  four  or  five  years.  A  row  of  alders 
may  be  planted  in  front  of  the  laburnums,  which  no 
bare  nor  any  other  beaft  will  touch.  The  wall  he  re- 
commends, to  be  built  in  the  following  manner,  as  be- 
^ng  both  cheaper  and  mjQte  durable  than  one  goaftru&< 
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ted  entirely  of  ftone.    Raife  it  of  ftone  to  the  height  Hedgwu 

of  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  after  which  it  V-  

is  to  be  coped  with  fod  as  follows.  Firft,  lay  on  the 
wall,  with  the  graffy  fide  under,  fod  cut  with  the  fpade 
four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  of  a  length  equal  to  the 
thicknefs  of  the  wall.  Next,  cover  this  fod  with  loofe 
earth  rounded  like  a  ridge.  Third,  prepare  thin  fod, 
caft  with  the  paring  fpade,  fo  long  as  to  extend,  be- 
yoad  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  two  inches  on  each  fide. 
With  thefe  cover  the  loofc  earth,  keeping  the  graffy^ 
fide  above  ;  place  them  fo  much  on  the  edge,  that- 
each  fod  fliall  cover  part  of  another,  leaving  oidy  about 
two  inches  without  cover  :  when  20  or  30  yaids  are 
thus  finiflied,  let  the  fod  be  beat  with  mallets  by  two 
men,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  wall,  ftriking  both  at  the 
fame  time.  By  this  operation  the  fod  becomes  a  com- 
pact body  that  keeps  in  the  moifture,  and  encourages 
the  grafs  to  grow.  Laftly,  cut  off  the  ragged  ends  of 
the  fod  on  each  fide,  of  the  wall,  to  make  the  covering^ 
neat  and  regular.  The  month  of  October  is  the  pfo-. 
per  feafon  for  this  operationj  becaufe  the  fun  and 
wind,,  during  fummer,  dry  the  fod,  and  hinder  the 
grafs  from  vegetating.  Moift  foil  affords  the  btft  fod. 
Wet  foil  is  commonly  too  fat  for  binding ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  the  watery  plants  it  produces  will  not  thrive 
in  a  dry  fituation.  Dry  foil,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
ing commonly  ill  bound  with  roots,  fliakes  to  pieces  ia- 
handling.  The  ordinary  way  of  coping  with  fod, 
which  is  to  lay  them  flat  and  fingle,  looks  as  if  intend- 
ed to  dry  the  fod  and  kill  the  grafs  ;  not  to  mention 
that  the  fod  is  liable  to  be  blown  off  the  wall  by  every 
high  wind. 

Where  the  wall  itfelf  is  to  be  ufed  as  a  fence  without  Of  a  wall 


any~  hedge,  a  ditch  is  to  be  made  on  each  fide,  begin- "^'"^  ^*^w. 
ning  a  foot  from  the  root  of  the  wall,  and  floping  out-  oTaoy" 
ward  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  or  at  leaft  two  and  anthedgc. " 


half.  The  ditch  fliould  be  equally  flopedon  the  other- 
fide,  fo  as  to  be  four  feet  wide.  A  rood  of  this 
fence,  including  every  article,  may  be  done  for  three, 
ftiillings  or  thereabouts  ;  and  a  field  of  10  acres  thus 
inclofed,  for  about  30 1  which  by  a  ftone  wall  would 
coft  upwards  of  50  1.  It  will  alfo  ftand  many  years 
without  any  need  of  reparation  ;  while  ftone  walls  re- 
quire no  lefs  than  2f  per  cent,  of  the  original  coft  ex- 
pended annually  to  keep  them  up.  23  .- 

The  advantages  of  a  thorn  hedge,  according  to  our  Advan- 
author,  are,  that  it  is  a  very  quick  grower,  wher>'^^^" 
planted  in  a  proper  foil  ;  fiiooting  up  fix  or  feven  feet^^^^°* 
in  a  feafon.    Though  tender,  and  apt  to  be  hurt  by 
weeds  when  young,  it  turns  ftrong,  and  may  be  cut- 
into  any  fliape.    Even  when  old,  it  is  more  difpofed 
than  other  trees  to  lateral  flioots;  and  laftly,  its  prickleg 
make  it  the  moft  proper  of  all  for  a  fence.    None  of 
thefe  thorns  ought  to  be  planted  in  a  hedge  till  five 
years  of  age,,  and  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  that 
they  be  properly  trained  in  the  nurfery.    The  beft 
foil  for  a  nurfery,  his  Lordfliip  oblervcs,  is  between 
rich  and  poor.    In  the  latter  the  plants  are  dwarfifli : 
in  the  former,  being  luxuriant  and  tender,  they  are 
apt  to  be  hurt  during  thefeverity  of  the  weather  ;  and  ■ 
thefe  imperfedions  are  incapable  of  any  remedy.  An 
eflential  requifite   in  a  nurfery  is  free  ventilation.  2^ 

How  common  (fays  his  Lordfliip)  is  it  to  find  nur-Of  a  pro. 
feries.  in  hollow  fliekered  places,  furrounded  with  wall^P'^'' 
aud  high  plantafciona,  naore  fit  for  pine-apples  than  [j^  ^[[j^'^ 
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barren  trees  !  The  plants  thruft  out  long  flioots,  but 
feeble  and  tender:  when  expofed  in  a  cold  fituation, 
they  decay,  and  fometimes  die.  But  there  is  a  reafon 
for  every  thing:  the  nurferyman's  view  is  to  make 
profit  by  faving  ground,  smd  by  impofing  on  the  pur- 
chafer  tall  plants,  for  which  he  pretends  to  demand 
double  price.  It  is  fo  difficuk  to  puichafe  wholefome 
and  well  nurfed  plants,  that  every  gentlemaa  farmer 
ought  to  ra.fe  plants  for  himfclf. 

"  As  thorns  will  grow  pleafantly  from  roots,  I 
have  long  pradifed  a  frugal  and  expeditious  method  of 
raifing  them  from  the  wounded  roots  that  muft  be  cut 
off  when  thorns  are  to  be  fet  in  a  hedge.  Thefe  roots, 
cut  into  fmall  parts,  and  put  in  a  bed  of  frefh  eartli, 
wil!  produce  plants  the  next  fpring  no  lefs  vigorous 
than  what  are  pioduced  from  feed  ;  and  thus  a  perpe- 
tual fucceffion  of  plants  may  be  obtained  without  any 
more  feed.  It  ought  to  be  a  rule,  never  to  admit  into 
a  hedge  plants  under  five  years  old  :  they  deferve  all 
the  additional  fum  that,  can  be  demanded  for  them. 
Young  and  feeble  plants  in  a  hedge  are  of  How  growth  j 
and,  befides  the  lofs  of  time,  the  paling  neceffary  to 
fecure  them  from  cattle  muft  be  renewed  more  than 
once  before  they  become  a  fence.  A  thorn  hedge 
may  be  planted  in  every  month  of  winter  and  fpnng 
unlefs  it  be  froft.  But  I  have  always  obferved,  that 
thorns  planted  in  Odober  are  more  healthy,  pufh  more 
vigoroufly,  and  fewer  decay,  than  at  any  other  time. 
In  preparing  the  thorns  for  planting,  the  roots  ought 
to  be  left  as  entire  as  poffible,  and  nothing  cut  away 
but  the  ragged  parts. 

«  As  a  thorn  hedge  fufPers  greatly  by  weeds,  the 
ground  where  they  are  planted  ought  to  be  made  per- 
feaiy  clean.  The  common  method  of  planting,  is  to 
leave  eight  or  nine  inches  along  a  fide  of  the  int»nded 
ditch,  termed  a/car/ement ;  and  behind  the  fcarfement 
to  lay  the  furface  foil  of  the  intended  ditch,  cut  into 
fquare  fods  two  or  three  inches  deep,  its  graffy  furface 
under.  Upon  that  fod,  whether  clean  or  dirty,  the 
thorns  are  laid,  and  the  earth  of  the  ditch  above  them. 
The  grafs  in  the  fcarfement,  with  what  weeds  are  m 
the  moved  earth,  foon  grow  up,  and  require  double  di- 
ligence  to  prevent  the  young  thorns  from  being  cho- 
ked. The  following  method  dcferves  all  the  addition- 
al trouble  it  requires.  Leaving  a  fcarfement  as  above 
of  10  inches,  and  alfo  a  border  for  the  thorns,  broad 
or  narrow  according  to  their  fize  ;  lay  behind  the 
border  all  the  furface  of  the  intended  ditch,  champed 
fmall  with  the  fpade,  and  upon  it  lay  the  mouldery 
earth  that  fell' from  the  fpade  in  cutting  the  faid  fur 
face.  Cover  the  fcarfement  and  border  with  the  under 
earth,  three  inches  thick  at  leaft  ;  laying  a  little  more 
on  the  border  to  l  aife  it  higher  than  the  fcarfement,  in 
order  to  give  room  for  weeding.  After  the  thorns  are 
prepared  by  fmoothing  their  ragged  roots  with  a 
knife,  and  lopping  off  their  heads  to  make  them  grow 
bufhy,  they  are  laid  fronting  the  ditch,  with  their  roots 
on  the  border,  the  head  a  httle  higher  than  the  root. 
Care  muft  be  taken  to  fpread  the  roots  among  the  fur^ 
face-earth  taken  out  of  the  ditch,  and  to  cover  them 
with  the  mouldery  earth  that  lay  immediately  below. 
This  article  is  of  importance,  becaufe  the  mouldery 
earth  is  the  fineft  of  all.  Cover  the  ftems  of  the  thorns 
with  the  next  ftratura  of  the  ditch,  leaving  always  an 
iftch  at  the  top  free.    It  ia  no  matter  how  poor  this 
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ftratum  be,  as  the  plants  draw  no  nourifhment  from 
it.  Go  on  to  finifti  the  ditch,  preffing  down  care-  x  '5< 
fully  every  row  of  earth  thrown  up  behind  the 
hedge,  which  makes  a  good  folid  mound  impervious 
to  rain.  It  is  a  fafeguard  to  the  young  hedge  to 
raife  this  mound  as  perpendicular  as  poffible  ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  it  may  be  proper,  in  loofe  foil,  when  the 
mound  is  raifed  a  foot  or  fo,  to  bind  it  with  a  row  of 
the  tough  fod,  which  will  fupport  the  earth  above  till 
it  become  folid  by  lying.  In  poor  foil  more  care  is 
neceffary.  Behind  the  line  of  the  ditch  the  ground  in- 
tended for  the  fcarfement  and  border  ftiould  be  fum- 
mer  fallowed,  manured,  and  cleared  of  all  grafs  roots  j 
and  this  culture  will  make  up  for  the  inferiority  of  the  . 
foil.  In  very  poor  foil,  it  is  vain  to  think  of  planting 
a  thorn  hedge.  In  fuch  ground  there  is  a  neceffity 
for  a  ftone  fence. 

"  The  only  reafon  that  can  be  given  for  laying 
thorns  as  above  defcribed,  is  to  give  the  roots  fpace  to 
pufh  in  all  diredions  ;  even  upward  into  the  mound  oS 
earth.  There  may  be  fome  advantages  In  this ;  but,, 
in  my  apprehenfion,  the  difadvantage  is  much  greates 
of  heaping  fo  much  earth  upon  the  roots  as  to  exclude 
not  only  the  fun,  but  the  rain  which  runs  down  the 
Hoping  bank,  and  has  no  accefs  to  the  roots.  In- 
ftead  of  laying  the  thorns  fronting  the  ditch,  would  it 
not  do  better  to  lay  them  parallel  to  it  ;  covering  the 
roots  with  three  or  four  Inches  of  the  beft  earth,  which 
would  make  a  hollow  between  the  plants  and  the  flo- 
ping  bank  ?  This  hollow  would  intercept  every  drop 
of  rain  that  falls  on  the  bank,  to  fink  gradually  among 
the  roots.  Why  at  any  rate  fhould  a  thorn  be  put  in- 
to the  ground  floping  ?  This  is  not  the  praftice  with 
regard  to  any  other  tree ;  and  I  have  heard  of  no  experi-  - 
ment  to  perfuade  me  that  a  thorn  thrives  better  floping 
than  ereft.  There  occurs,  indeed,  one  objeftion  againit 
planting  thorns  ereft,  that  the  roots  have  no  room  to 
extend  themfelves  on  that  fide  where  the  ditch  Is.  But 
does  it  not  hold,  that  when,  in  their  progreis,  roots 
meet  with  a  ditch,  they  do  not  pufh  onward  ;  but,  . 
changing  their  direftion,  pufh  downward  at  the  fide  of 
the  ditch  ?  If  fo,  thefe  downward  roots  will  fupport 
the  ditch,  and  prevent  it  from  being  mouldered  down 
by  froft.  One  thing  is  evident  without  experiment, 
that  thorns  planted  ereft  may  fooner  be  made  a  com- 
plete fence  than  when  laid  floping  as  ufual.  In  the 
latter  cafe,  the  operator  is  confined  to  thorns  that  do 
not  exceed  a  foot  or  15  Inches  ;  but  thorns  five  or  fix 
feet  high  may  be  planted  ere£t  ;  and  a  hedge  of  fuch 
thorns,  well  cultivated  In  the  nurfery,  will  In  three 
years  arrive  to  greater  per£e£lion  than  a  hedge  mana- 
ged In  the  ordinary  way  will  do  in  twice  that  time." 

After  the  hedge  is  finifhed,  It  Is-abfolutely  neceffary  Qf  j-^J^j^jj,^ 
to  fecure  it  for  fome  time  from  the  depredations  of  an  hedge 
cattle;  and  this  Is  by  no  means  an  eafy  matter.   •*  The.after  it  is 
ordinary  method  of  a  paling  (fays  his  lordiliip)  Is  noP'*"'*^' 
fufficlent  defence  againft  cattle  :  the  moft  gentle  make 
It  a  rubbing  poft,  and  the  vicious  wantonly  break  it- 
down  with  their  horns.    The  only  effedual  remedy  is 
expenfive ;  viz.  two  ditches  and  two  hedges,  with  a 
mound  of  earth  between  them.    If  this  remedy,  how- 
ever, be  not  palatable,  the  paling  ought  at  leaft  to  be 
of  the  ftrongeft  kind.    I  recommend  the  following  aa. 
the  beft  1  am  acquainted  with:  Drive  into  the  ground, 
ftrong  ftakes  three  fee^  and  an Ji^lf  long,  yvith interval*. 

froia.4 
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Hc3ijt8.  from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  the  fize  of 
—  ^YiQ  cattle  that  are  to  be  inclofed  ;  and  all  preclfely  of 
the  fame  height.    Prepare  plates  of  wood  fawed  out 
of  logs,  every  plate  three  inches  broad  and  half  an 
inch  thick.    Fix  them  on  the  head  of  the  flakes  with 
a  nail  driven  down  into  each.    The  flakes  will  be 
united  fo  fiimly,  that  one  cannot  be  moved  without 
the  whole  ;  and  will  be  proof  accordingly  agalnft  the 
rubbing  of  cattle.  But,  after  all,  it  is  no  fence  againft 
vicious  cattle.    The  only  proper  place  for  it  Is  the  fide 
of  a  high  road,  or  to  fence  a  plantation  of  trees.  It 
will  indeed  be  a  fufliclent  fence  agalnft  fheep,  and  en- 
dure till  the  hedge  itfelf  becomes  a  fence.    A  fence 
thus  completed,   including  thorns,   ditching,  wood, 
nails,  &c.  will  not  much  exceed  two  fliillings  eveiy 
28       fix  yards." 
6f  training     KIs  lordflilp  difcommends  the  ordinary  method  of 
«p  hedges,  training  hedges  by  cutting  off  the  top  and  (hortening 
the  lateral  branches  in  order  to  make  it  thick  and 
bufliy.    This,  as  well  as  the  method  of  cutting  off  the 
ftems  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground.  Indeed 
produces  a  great  number  of  flioots,  and  makes  a  very 
thick  fence,  but  which  becomes  fo  weak  when  bare  of 
leaves,  that  cattle  break  through  it  in  every  part.  To 
determine  the  beft  method  of  proceeding  in  this  cafe, 
his  lordfhip  made  an  experiment  on  three  hedges, 
which  were  twelve  years  old  at  the  time  he  wrote. 
The  firft  was  annually  pruned  at  the  top  and  fides;  the 
fides  of  the  fecond  were  pruned,  but  not  the  top;  and 
the  third  was  allowed  to  grow  without  any  pruning. 
The  firft,  at  the  time  of  writing,  was  about  four  feet 
broad,  and  thick  from  top  to  bottom  ;  but  weak  in 
the  ftems,  and  unable  to  refift  any  horned  beaft  :  the 
fecond  was  flrong  in  its  ftems,  and  clofe  from  top  to 
bottom  :  the  third  was  alfo  flrong  In  its  ftems,  but 
bare  of  branches  for  two  feet  from  the  ground  ;  the 
lower  ones  having  been  deprived  of  air  and  rain  by  the 
thick  fhade  of  thofe  above  them.    Hence  he  directs 
that  hedges  ftiould  be  allowed  to  grow  till  the  ftems 
be  five  or  fix  inches  in  circumference,  which  will  be 
in  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  at  which  time  the  hedge  will 
be  fifteen  feet  or  more  in  height.    The  lateral  branches 
next  the  ground  muft  be  pruned  within  two  feet  of  the 
ftem ;  thofe  above  muft  be  made  ftiorter  and  rtiorter  in 
proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the  ground  ;  and  at 
five  feet  high  they  muft  be  cut  clofe  to  the  ftem,  lea- 
ving all  above  full  freedom  of  growth.      By  this 
tireffing  the  hedge  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  very 
fteep  roof ;  and  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  that  form  by 
pruning.    This  form  gives  free  accefs  to  rain,  fun, 
and  air :  every  twig  has  its  (hare,  and  the  whole  iS 
preferved  in  vigour.    When  the  ftems  have  arrived  at 
their  proper  bulk,  cut  them  over  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  where  the  lateral  branches  end.   This  anfwers 
two  excellent  purpofes ;  the  firft  is  to  ftrengthen  the 
hedge,  the  fap  that  formerly  afcended  to  the  top  being 
now  diftributed  to  the  branches  ;  the  next  is,  that  a 
tall  hedge  ftagnates  the  air,  and  polfons  both  corn  and 
grafs  near  it.    A  hedge  trained  in  this  manner  is  im- 
penetrable  even  by  a  bull. 
Plafhing  of    With  regard  to  the  praftice  of  ^la/hing  an  old  hedge 
hedges  dif-  recommended  by  Dr  Anderfon,  his  lordfhip  obferves 
commend-  ^.j^^^.  <,  j^.  j^^y^^^  ^  g^^^  interim  fence,  but  at  the  long- 
run  is  deftrudive  to  the  plants;  and  accordingly  there 
is  fcarcely  to  be  met  with  9.  complete  good  hedge 


where  pkftiing  has  been  long  praftifed.    A  thorn  is  a  Hedg**, 
tree  of  long  life.    If,  inftead  of  being  malTacred  by      '  v 
phfhing,  it  were  ralfed  and  drefied  in  the  way  here 
defcribed,  it  would  continue  a  firm  hedge  perhaps  500 
years. 

«  A  hedge  ought  never  to  be  planted  on  the  top  of  Hedges 
the  mound  of  earth  thrown  up  from  the  ditch.    It  ought  to  be 
has  Indeed  the  advantage  of  an  awful  fituation  ;  but  ^'/^'^^'^'^ 
being  planted  in  bad  foil,  and  deftitute  of  molfture,  it  [j^^  tank  ^ 
cannot  thrive ;  it  is  at  beft  dwarfifti,  and  frequently  and  no  ' 
decays  and  dies.    To  plant  trees  in  the  line  of  the  trees  allow- 
hedge,  or  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  ought  to  be  abfo-^<^»° 
lutely  prohibited  as  a  pernicious  praftice.     It  is  ama- 
zing that  people  (hould  fall  into  this  error,  when  they 
ought  to  know  that  there  never  was  a  good  thorn- 
hedge  with  trees  in  it.    And  how  ftiould  it  be  other- 
wife  ?   An  oak,  a  beech,  an  elm,  grows  fafter  than  a 
thorn.  When  fuffered  to  grow  in  the  midft  of  a  thorn- 
hedge,  it  fpreads  its  roots  every  where,  and  robs  the 
thorns  of  their  nourlftiment.   Nor  Is  this  all :  the  tree, 
overfliadowing  the  thorns,  keeps  the  fun  and  air  from 
them.    At  the  fame  time,  no  tree  takes  worfe  with 
being  overftiadowed  than  a  thorn. 

*'  It  is  fcarcc  necefiary  to  mention  gaps  in  a  ^fdge,Qf  J,' 
becaufe  they  will  feldom  happen  where  a  hedge  isupgap^ 
trained  as  above  recommended.  But  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  training,  gaps  are  frequent,  partly  by  the 
failure  of  plants,  and  partly  by  the  trefpafling  of 
cattle.  The  ordinary  method  of  filling  up  gaps  is  to 
plant  fweet  briar  where  the  gap  is  fmall,  and  a  crab 
where  It  is  large.  This  method  I  cannot  approve  for 
an  obvious  reafon  :  a  hedge  ought  never  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  plants  which  grow  unequally.  Thofe  that 
grow  faft,  overtop  and  hurt  the  flow  growers;  and  with 
refpe£t.  In  particular,  to  a  crab  and  fweet  briar,  nei- 
ther of  them  thrive  under  the  fliade.  It  is  a  better 
method  to  remove  all  the  withered  earth  in  the  gap, 
and  to  fubftltute  frefti  fappy  mould  mixed  with  feme, 
lime  or  dung.  Plant  upon  it  a  vigorous  thorn  of  equal 
height  with  the  hedge,  which  in  its  growth  will  equal 
the  thorns  it  is  mixed  with.  In  that  view  there  (hould 
be  a  nurfery  of  thorns  of  all  fizes,  even  to  five  feet 
high,  ready  to  fill  up  gaps.  The  beft  feafon  for  this 
operation  is  the  month  of  Otlober.  A  gap  filled  with 
fweet  briar,  or  a  crab  lower  than  the  hedge,  invites 
the  cattle  to  break  through  and  trample  the  young 
plants  under  foot ;  to  prevent  which,  a  paling  ralfed 
on  both  fides  is  not  fufficlent,  unlefs  it  be  ralfed  as  high 
as  the  hedge. 

"  Where  a  field  is  too  poor  to  admit  of  a  thorn-  !„  J^^^ 
hedge,  if  there  be  no  quantity  of  ftones  eafily  procu- cafes  whin* 
rable,  whins  are  the  only  refource.    Thefe  are  com- s^^c  necef- 
monly  placed  on  the  top  of  a  dry  earth-dyke,  in  which ^""y* 
fituation  they  feldom  thrive  well.     The  following 
feems  preferable.     Two  parallel  ditches  three  feet 
wide  and  two  deep,  border  a  fpace  of  twelve  feet. 
Within  this  fpace  ralfe  a  bank  at  the  fide  of  each  ditch 
with  the  earth  that  comes  out  of  It,  leaving  an  inter- 
val between  the  two  banks.   Sow  the  banks  with  whin 
feed,  and  plant  a  row  of  trees  in  the  interval.  When, 
the  whins  are  pretty  well  grown,  the  hedge  on  one  of 
the  backs  may  be  cut  down,  then  the  other  as  foon  as 
it  becomes  a  fence,  and  fo  on  alternately.    While  the 
whins  are  young,  they  will  not  be  difturbed  by  cattle, 
if  pafiages  be  left  to  go  out  and  in.    Thefe  palfages 
3  may 
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HciJgej.  may  be  clofed  up  when  the  hedge  Is  fufficiently 
V — ftrong  to  be  a  fence.  A  whin-hedge,  thus  mana- 
o-ed,  will  laft  many  years,  even  in  ftrong  fiol'l,  un- 
kfs  very  fevere.  There  are  many  whin-hedges  in  the 
dnrc  of  Kincardine  not  fo  flcilfuUy  managed,  and 
yet  the  poffeffbrs  appear  not  to  be  afraid  of  froft. 
Such  fences  ought  to  be  extremely  welcome  in  the 
fahdy  grounds  of  the  fhire  of  Moray,  where  there  is 
fcarce  a  ftone  to  be  found.  The  few  earth-fences  that 
are  there  raifed,  compofed  raollly  of  fand,  very  foon 
crumble  down." 
-       In  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr  Young's  Northern  Tour, 

AT,kult{,-e,  the  author  recommends  the  tranfplanting  of  old  hedges, 
vol.  vi.     '  which  his  correfpondent  Mr  Beverly  fays  he  has  tried 
with  prodigious  fuccefs. 

Mr  Bakewell,  we  are  told,  is  very  curious  in  his  fences, 
and  plants  his  quicks  in  a  different  manner  from  what  is 
common  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Ke  plants 
one  row  at  a  foot  from  fet  to  fet,  and  making  his  ditch, 
lays  the  earth  which  comes  out  of  it  to  form  a  bank  on 
the  fide  oppofite  to  the  quick.  In  the  common  me- 
thod the  bank  is  made  on  the  quick  fide  above  it. 
Reafons  are  not  wanting  to  induce  a  preference  of  this 
method.  The  plants  grow  only  in  the  furface  the 
earth  uncovered  from  the  atmofphere,  which  mull  ne- 
ceffarily  be  a  great  advantage ;  whereas,  in  the  ufual 
way  of  planting,  that  earth,  which  is  always  the  beft, 
is  loaded  by  a  thick  covering  obliquely  of  the  earth 
out  of  the  ditch.  If  the  roots  fiioot  in  the  beft  foil, 
they  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  influences  of  the 
air;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  they  cannot 
have  fo  large  a  fpace  of  that  earth  as  if  fet  on  the  flat. 
The  way  to  have  a  tree  or  a  quick  thrive  in  the  beft 
manner  poflible,  is  to  fet  it  on  the  furface>  without 
any  ditch  or  trench,  that  cuts  off  half  its  pafture.  But 
if  a  ditch  is  neceffary,  the  next  beft  way  muft  of  courfe 
be  ftill  to  keep  it  on  the  flat  fiuface  ;  and  the  worft 
way  to  cover  up  that  furface,  by  loading  it  with  the 
dead  earth  out  of  a  trench.  To  fay  that  there  arc 
good  hedges  in  the  common  method  is  not  a  conclu- 
five  argument,  unlefs  both  were  tried  on  the  fame  foil 
and  expofure. 

In  the  7th  volume  of  the  fame  work,  a  correfpon- 
dent, who  figns  himfelf  M.  M.  obferves,  that  notwith- 
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and  gravel- n  ^^1^  improvements  that  have  been  made 
ty  foils.  -    -       "  '    ^  .     1  1    r    .1. 


in  the  conftrudion  of  hedges  and  fences,  there  are 
many  foils  in  England,  which,  from  their  fandy  and 
gravelly  natures,  are  little  adapted  ta  any  of  the  plants 
in  com.mon  ufe,  and  are  therefore  fubje£l  to  all  the 
inconveniences  of  dead  hedges  and  gaps.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  the  fandy  and  gravelly  inclofures,  which 
conftitute  fo  large  a  part  of  many  diftri<as  in  the 
ifland.  For  rhefe  our  author  recommends  a  triple 
row  of  furze  ;  though,  notwithftanding  its  advantages, 
he  fays  it  is  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  fevere  winters, 
contrary  to  the  affertion  of  Lord  Karnes  above- related. 

It  is  liable  (fays  he)  to  be  fo  completely  cut  off  by 
a  fevere  winter,  that  I  have  feen  tracks  of  many  hun- 
dred acres  laid  open  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  weeks,  and  re- 
duced to  as  defencelefs  a  ftate  as  the  furrounding  waftes. 
On  fuch  foils  therefore  he  recommends  the  holly  ;  the 
only  difadvantage  of  which,  he  fays,  is  its  flow  growth. 
On  moft  of  thefe  foils  alfo  the  black  thorn  will  rife 
fpontaneoufly;  and  €ven  the  quick,  though  flowly,  v/ill 
advance  to  a  fufficitnt  degree  of  perfection.  The 


birch,  however,  he  |)artlcularly  recommends,  as  grow-  Hectges 
ing  equally  on  the  drieft  and  on  the  wetteft  foils,  "f^^. 
propagating  itfelf  in  fuch  numbers,  that  were  they 
not  deftroyed,  all  the  fandy  waftes  of  this  king- 
dom would  be  quickly  covered  with  them.  He  re- 
commends particularly  the  keeping  of  a  nurfery  for  35 
fuch  plants  as  are  commonly  uf&d  for  hedges.  "  1  gene-  Of  a  propes' 
rally  (fays  he)  pick  out  a  bit  of  barren  land,  and  af-""''^"^' 
ter  ploughing  it  three  or  four  times  to  bury  and  de- 
ftroy  the  heath,  I  find  it  anfwer  extremely  well  for  a 
nurfery.  Into  this  fpot  I  tranfplant  quick,  hoUics,  and 
every  tree  which  I  ufed  for  fences  or  plantations.  By 
eftabliftiing  fuch  a  nurfery,  a  gentleman  will  always  be 
able  to  command  a  fufficiency  of  ftrong  and  hardy 
plants  which  will  not  deceive  his  expectations.  1  look, 
upon  thorns  of  five  or  fix  years  old,  which  have  been 
twice  tranfplanted  from  the  feed-bed,  to  be  the  beft 
of  all;  but  as  it  may  be  neceflary  to  fill  up  cafual  gaps 
in  hedges  that  have  been  planted  feveral  years,  a  pro- 
vifion  (hould  be  made  of  plants  of  every  age,  to  1 2  oc 
14.  years  old.  All  plants  which  are  intended  to  be 
moved,  fliould,  be  tranfplanted  every  two  or  at  moft; 
three  years  ;  without  this  attention,  they  attach  them- 
felves  fo  firmly  to  the  foil  as  renders  a  fubfequent  ope- 
ration dangerous.  All  who  tranfplant  quicks  or  hol- 
lies ought  to  begin  their  labours  as  early  as  convenient 
in  the  autumn  ;  for  I  have  found  by  repeated  expe- 
rience that  neither  of  thefe  plants  fucceed  fo  well  in  the 
fpring."  36 

Where  the  fences  of  a  track  of  ground  are  in  a  very  Of  repafri' 
ruinous  condition,  it  is  abfolutely  necefi'ary  to  fcower '"8 
the  ditches,  throw  up  the  banks,  and  fecure  the  whole  2^** 
immediately  by  the  firmcft  dead  fences  we  can  procure. 
If  there  is  a  total  want  of  living  plants,  the  cultivator 
can  do  nothing  but  plant  new  hedges ;  but  if,  as  13 
generally  the  cafe,  the  banks  are  furnifhed  with  a  mul- 
titude of  old  ftems,  though  totaily  unconnefiled  as  a 
fence,  the  time  and  labour  requiiite  for  the  intended 
improvement  will  be  confiderably  abridged.  AH  the 
ftraggling  branches  which  add  no  folidity  to  the  fence 
are  to  be  cut  off ;  after  which  the  reft  of  the  ftenrta 
muft  be  ftiortened  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet. 
The  method  of  cutting  down  every  thing  to  tbe 
ground,  which  is  now  fo  general,  our  author  highlyt 
condemns.  "  Such  a  fence  (fays  he)  has  within  it 
no  principle  of  ftrength  and  connexion  ;  it  is  equally 
expofed  in  evefy  part  to  depredations  of  cattle  and 
fportfmen  ;  and  even  fliould  it  efcape  thefe,  the  firlt 
fall  of  fnow  will  nearly  demoHfli  it.  On  the  contrary, 
wherever  thefe  vegetable  palifades  can  be  left,  they 
are  impenetrable  either  for  man  or  horfe,  and  form  fa 
many  points  of  union  which  fupport  the  reft." 

Another  method  of  ftrengthening  defeftive  fences,  is 
to  bend  down  fome  of  the  lateral  flioots  in  a  horizon- 
tal diretlion,  and  to  fpread  them  along  the  line  of  the 
farm  like  efpalier  trees  in  a  garden.    A  fingle  ftem, 
when  it  rifes  perpendicularly,  will  not  fecure  a  fpace 
of  more  than  two  or  three  feet,  but  when  bent  longi- 
tudinally, they  will  form  a  barrier  at  leaft  fufficient  to 
repel  all  cattle  but  hogs  for  12  or  14  feet  on  each 
fide.    By  bending  down,  our  author  does  not  mean  Plafliiug  of 
the  common  pla/Jj ing  method^  which  is  very  injurious  hedges  dtf- 
to  the  plants ;  but  the  fpreading  two  or  three  of  the  comaiendi: 
moft  convenient  branches  along  the  hedge,  and  faften- 
i^g  them  down  either  by  pegs  or  tying,  without  in- 
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ji:ry  to  the  ftem,  until  they  habitually  take  the  pro- 
pofed  diredtion,  Thofe  who  make  the  experiment 
for  the  firft  time  will  be  aftoniflied  how  fmall  a  nuai- 
ber  of  plants  may  be  made  to  fill  a  bank,  with  only 
trifling  intervals.  The  birch  is  particularly  ufeful  for 
this  purpofe  ;  being  of  fo  flexible  a  nature,  that  fhoots 
of  lo  or  12  feet  in  length  may  be  eafily  forced  into 
a  horizontal  direction  ;  and  if  the  other  Ihoots  are 
pruned  away,  all  the  juices  of  the  plant  will  be  ap- 
plied to  nourifli  the  feledted  few:  by  which  means 
they  will  in  a  few  years  acquire  all  the  advantages  of 
ports  and  rails,  with  this  material  difference,  that  in- 
iiead  of  decaying,  they  become  annually  better.  It  is 
befides  the  property  of  all  inclined  branches  to  fend  up 
a  multitude  of  perpendicular  ftioots ;  fo  that  by  this 
horizontal  inclifiation,  if  judioioufly  made,  you  may 
acquire  almoft  all  the  advantages  of  the  thickeit  fence; 
but  when  the  ftems  are  too  old  and  brittle  to  bear  this 
eperation,  it  will  be  advifable  to  cut  off  all  the  ufelefs 
ones  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  next  fpring  they  will 
be  fucceeded  by  a  number  of  young  and  vigorous  ones. 
Seleft  the  beft.  of  thefe  to  be  trained  in  the  manner 
already  dirc&ed,  and  extirpate  all  the  reft,  to  increafe 
their  vigour.  The  fhoots  of  fuch  old  Hems  as  have 
been  juft  now  defcribed  will  attain  a  greater  fize  in 
three  or  four  years  than  any  young  ones  that  can  be 
planted  will  do  in  twelve. 

Another  method  which  our  author  has  praftlfed 
v/ith  the  greatefl:  fuccefs  is  the  following.  The  ten- 
der (hoots  of  moft  trees,  if  bended  downwards  and  co- 
vered with  earth,  v/ill  put  forth  roots,  and  being  di- 
vided from  the  parent  ftem  at  a  proper  time  become 
frefli  plants  ;  an  operation  well  known  to  gardeners, 
under  the  name  of  laying.  This  may  be  as  ad  van - 
-  tageous  to  the  farmer,  if  he  will  take  the  very  mode- 
rate trouble  of  laying  down  the  young  and  flexible 
branches  in  his  fences.  Mofl;  fpecies  of  trees,  proba- 
bly all,  will  be  propagated  by  this  method  ;  but  par 
ticularly  the  withy,  the  birch,  the  holly,  the  white 
thorn,  and  the  crab,  will  alfo  take  root  in  this  method, 
though  more  flowly  ;  the  latter  being  an  excellent 
-plant  for  fences,  and  not  at  all  nice  in  the  foil  on 
which  it  grows.  The  advantage  of  laying  down 
;branches  in  this  manner  over  the  planting  of  young 
ones  is,  that  when  you  endeavour  to  fill  up  a  gap  by 
•the  latter  method,  they  advance  very  flowly,  and  are 
in  danger  of  being  fl.ifled  by  the  fliade  of  the  large 
trees  ;  whereas,  if  you  fortify  a  gap  by  fpreading  the 
branches  along  it  in  the  manner  juft  mentioned,  and 
at  the  fame  time  infert  fome  of  the  moft  thriving  flioots 
in  the  ground,  they  will  advance  with  all  the  vigour 
of  the  parent  plant,  and  you  may  allow  them  to  grow 
until  they  are  fo  fully  rooted  as  to  be  free  from  danger 
of  fuffocation. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  the  fences  of  an  eftate 
have  been  negleAed  for  many  years,  and  exhibit  no- 
thing but  ragged  and  deformed  ftems  at  great  inter- 
vals. In  this  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  them  all  off 
level  with  the  ground :  the  confequence  of  this  is,  that 
next  year  they  will  put  forth  a  great  number  of  (hoots, 
which  may  be  laid  down  in  every  direction,  and  trained 
for  the  improvement  of  the  fence.  When  this  ope- 
ration is  performed,  however,  it  ought  always  to  be 
•done  with  an  ax,  and  not  with  a  faw  ;  it  being  found 
^bat  the  latter  inftrument  generally  prevents  the  vege- 


tation  of  the  plant.  All  the  (hoots  laid  down  in  thk  Hedges, 
manner  fliould  be  allowed  to  remain  for  feveral  years, 
that  they  may  be  firmly  rooted.  Thus  they  will  make 
prodigious  advances ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
more  the  parent  plant  is  diverted  of  all  iuperfluous 
branches,  the  greater  will  be  the  nourifliraent  tranfmit- 
ted  to  the  fcions. 

Our  author,  however,  is  incHned  to  fufpeft  that 
the  moft  perfetl  form  of  an  hedge,  at  leaft  in  all  but 
thofe  compofed  of  thorns  and  prickly  plants,  is  to 
train  up  as  many  ftems  as  will  nearly  touch  each  other. 
The  force  of  every  fence  confifts  chiefly  in  the  up- 
right ftems :  where  thefe  are  fufficiently  near  and 
ftrong,  the  hedge  refifts  all  oppofition,  and  will  equally 
repel  the  violence  of  the  bull,  and  the  infidious  at- 
tacks of  the  hogs.  It  is  abfolutely  proper  that  all 
hedges  fliould  be  infpedcd  once  a-year ;  when  not 
only  the  ditch  ought  <o  be  thrown  out,  and  the  bank 
fupported,  but  the  ftraggling  flioots  of  all  the  hve 
plants  ought  to  be  pruned.  By  thefe  are  meant  all 
fuch  as  projefl  over  the  ditch  beyond  the  line  of  the 
hedge,  and  which  add  nothing  to  its  ftrength,  though 
they  deprive  the  ufeful  ftems  of  part  of  their  nourifli- 
ment.  Where  an  hedge  is  compofed  of  plants  of  in- 
ferior value,  it  will  be  proper  to  train  thofe  in  the 
manner  juft  now  recommended,  and  to  plant  the  bank 
with  quick  or  holly.  When  thefe  laft  have  attained 
a  fufficient  fize,  the  others  may  be  extirpated  ;  which 
is  beft  done  by  cutting  down  all  the  (hoots  repeated- 
ly in  the  fummer,  and  leaving  the  roots  to  rot  in  the 
hedge. 

In  the  13th  volume  of  the  Annals,  W.  Erfldne,  Efq;  Er- 
gives  an  account  of  a  method  of  fencing  very  much  re- 
fembling  that  recommended  by  Lord  Karnes,  and  which  conUrac- 
has  been  already  defcribed.  That  gentleman  is  of  ting  hedges*' 
opinion,  that  in  fome  cafes  dead Jloneivalls,  as  they  are 
called,  are  more  advantageous  than  hedges,  "  That 
hedges  (fays  he)  are  more  ornamental,  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  and  they  are  generally  allowed  to  afford  more 
flicker:  but  the  length  of  time,  the  conftant  atten- 
tion, and  continual  expence  of  defending  them  until 
they  bear  even  the  relemblance  of  a  fence,  induces 
many  people  in  thofe  places  where  the  materials  arc 
eafily  procured,  to  prefer  the  dry  ftone  walls;  for  though 
the  firft  coft  is  confiderable,  yet  as  the  farmer  reapa 
the  immediate  benefit  of  the  fence  (which  is  undoubt- 
edly the  moft:  fecure  one),  they  are  thought  on  the 
whole  to  be  the  leaft  expenfive  ;  befides,  the  cattle  ia 
expofed  fituations,  and  efpecially  in  thefe  northera 
parts,  are  fo  impatient  of  confinement  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long,  cold,  wet  nights,  that  no 
hedges  I  have  ever  yet  leen,  in  any  part  of  this  ifland, 
are  fufficient  to  keep  them  in." 

From  confiderations  of  this  kind,  the  late  Sir  George 
Suttie  of  Eaft.  Lothian  was  induced  to  think  of  a  fence 
which  might  join  the  ftrength  of  the  wall  to  the  or- 
nament of  the  hedge.  His  thorns  were  planted  in  the 
ufual  manner  on  the  fide  of  the  ditch  :  but  inftead  of 
putting  behind  them  a  poft  and  rail  or  paling  on  the 
top  of  the  bank,  he  ere<fted  a  wall  two  feet  and  a 
half  high;  and  being  well  fituatcd  for  procuring  Hme, 
he  ufed  it  in  the  conftruAion  of  thefe  walls  which  Mr 
Erflcine  greatly  recommends;  as  the  fatisfaftion  they 
afford,  by  requiring  no  repairs,  and  the  duration  of 
them,  more  than  repay  the  expence :  but  where  the 
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♦lecfges.  price  of  lime  is  high  they  may  be  built  without  any 
"""v- —  cement,  and  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well  if  the  work 
is  properly  executed." 

In  making  a  new  fence  of  this  kind,  the  furface  of 
the  ground  fliould  be  pared  off  the  breadth  of  the 
ditch,  and  likevvife  for  two  feet  more,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent as  much  as  polTible  the  thorns  from  being  injured 
by  the  growth  of  grafs  and  weeds.    The  ditch  fhould 
be  five  feet  broad,  two  and  an  half  in  depth,  and  one 
foot  broad  at  the  bottom.    I^eave  one  foot  for  an 
edging  or  fcarcement,  then  dig  the  earth  one  fpit  of 
a  fpade  for  about  one  foot,  and  put  about  three  inches 
of  good  earth  below  the  thorn,  which  (hould  be  laid 
nearly  horizontal,  but  the  point  rather  inclining  up- 
wards, in  order  to  let  the  rain  drip  to  the  roots ;  then 
add  a  foot  of  good  earth  above  it :  leave  three  or  four 
inches  of  a  fcarcement  before  another  thorn  is  planted ; 
it  muft  not  be  diretily  over  the  lower  one,  but  about 
nine  inches  or  a  foot  to  one  fide  of  it  :  then  throw  a 
foot  of  good  earth  on  the  thorn,  and  trample  it  well 
down,  and  level  the  top  of  the  bank  for  about  three 
feet  and  an  half  for  the  bafe  of  the  wall  to  reft  on.  This 
bafe  fhould  be  about  nine  or  ten  inches,  but  muft  not 
exceed  one  foot  from  the  thorn.    The  wall  ought  to 
be  about  two  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  one  foot  at 
the  top  ;  the  cope  to  be  a  fingle  ftone  laid  flat  ;  then 
covered  with  two  fods  of  turf,  the  grafs  of  the  under- 
moft  to  be  next  the  wall,  and  the  other  fod  muft  have 
the  grafs  fide  uppermoft  :  the  fods  fliould  be  of  fome 
thicknefs,  in  order  to  retain  moifture  ;  fo  that  they  may 
adhere  together,  and  not  be  eafily  difplased  by  the 
wind :  the  height  of  the  wall  to  be  two  feet  and  an 
half,  exclufive  of  the  fods  ;  which  together  fliould  be 
from  four  to  fix  inches,  by  which  means  the  wall  would 
be  near  to  three  feet  altogether.    The  expence  of  the 
fences  cannot  fo  eafily  be  counted,  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  the  prices  of  labour  in  different  parts. 
Mr  Erflcine  had  them  done  with  lime,  every  thing  in- 
cluded, from  ic-^d.  to  13d,  per  ell  (which  is  equal  to 
37  inches  2  parts),  according  to  the  cafe  or  difficulty 
of  working  the  quarry,  and  the  diftance  of  it  from  the 
place  where  the  fence  is  erefted.  The  lime  cofts  about 
■6d.  per  boll  of  about  4.0872667  bufliels ;  and  from 
15  to  16  bolls  of  lime  are  ufed  to  the  rood  of  36 
fquare  ells  Scots  meafure  ;  and  there  are  upwards  of 
43  Scotch  ells,  or  44  Englifli  yards.    When  the  com- 
tnon  round  or  flint  fiones  are  made  ufe  of,  as  they  re- 
quire more  lime,  it  is  neceflary  to  ufe  30  or  35  bolls 
of  lime  to  the  rood.    The  thorns  are  fold  from  five  to 
ten  fliillings  per  thoufand,  according  to  their  age, 
reckoning  fix  fcore  to  the  hundred.     Making  the 
ditch,  laying  the  thorns,  and  preparing  the  top  of  the 
wall,  generally  coft  from  7d.  to  8d.  every  fix  ells. 
About  50  carts  of  ftones,  each  cart  carrying  from  7 
to  9  cwt.  will  build  a  rood;  the  carriage  at  2d.  per 
cart  for  half  a  mile's  diftance. 

Warmth  is  undoubtedly  as  beneficial  to  hedges 
as  trees ;  and  the  walls  give  an  effeftual  flielter, 
which  in  cxpofcd  fituations  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
rearing  young  hedges  ;  and  they  likewife  preferve  a 
proper  degree  of  moifture  about  the  roots.  If  the 
hedges  have  been  planted  for  fix  or  feven  years  before 
the  wall  is  built,  cut  them  over  to  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  ground  with  a  fliarp  tool,  either  in  Odober 
or  November,  or  early  in  the  fpring  j  and  ereft  the 
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wall  as  quickly  in  that  feafon  as  polTible  (the  fpring  in  Hedges 
this  country  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  begin  till  the  end  '  ' 
of  March).  It  is  almoft  irapoffible  to  imagine  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  hedges  grow  in  favourable  fituations. 
Mr  Erfl<ine  had  one  cut  over  in  the  fpring,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  it  was  almoft  as  high  as  the  wall.  In 
three  years  he  fuppofed,  that  not  even  the  Highland 
ftieep,  who  eafily  overleap  a  wall  of  four  feet  and 
an  half  in  height,  would  have  been  able  to  break 
through  it.  41 

Notwithftandlng  the  reafons  that  have  been  given  Reafons  for 
already  againft  the  planting  of  timber  trees  in  ^^^S^s>^^^''j.gfj 
we  find  the  pradice  recommended  by  fome  authors  aShedggj.' 
one  of  the  beft  fituations  for  raifing  fliip-timber.  The 
reafons  are,  that  the  roots  have  free  range  in  the  ad- 
joining inclofures,  and  the  top  is  expofed  to  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  winds  ;  by  which  means  the  trees  are  at 
once  enabled  to  throw  out  ftrong  arms,  and  have  a 
large  fpreading  head  at  the  fame  time  ;  fo  that  we 
thus  at  once  obtain  quicknefsof  growth,  with  ftrength 
and  crookednefs  of  timber.    Well  trained  timber  trees 
it  is  alleged  are  not  prejudicial  to  hedges,  though  pol- 
lards and  low  fpreading  trees  are  deftrudlive  to  the 
hedge-wood  which  grows  under  them  ;  neither  are 
high  trees  prejudicial  to  corn-fields  like  high  hedges 
and  pollards,  which  prevent  a  proper  circulation  of 
air ;  and  in  Norfolk,  where  the  cultivation  of  grain 
is  carried  on  in  great  perfeftion,  fuch  lands  are  faid  to 
be  ivood-bound.    But  when  an  hedge  is  trimmed  down 
to  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  oaks  interfperfed,  a  cir- 
culation of  air  is  rather  promoted  than  retarded  by  it; 
and  a  trimmed  hedge  will  thrive  quite  well  under  tall 
ftemmed  trees,  particularly  oaks.    For  arable  inclo- 
fures, therefore,  hedges  are  recommended  of  four  or 
five  feet  high,  with^  oak-timbers  from       to  25  feet 
ftem.    Higher  hedges  are  more  eligible  for  grafs  lands: 
the  graffes  afFe£l  warmth,  by  which  their  grovi^th  is 
promoted,  and  confequently  their  quantity  isincreafed, 
though  perhaps  their  quality  may  fuffer  fome  injury. 
A  tall  fence  likewife  affords  flielter  to  cattle,  provided 
it  be  thick  and  clofe  at  the  bottom;  but  otherwife,  by 
admitting  the  air  in  currents,  it  does  rather  harm  than 
good.    The  fhade  of  trees  is  equally  friendly  to  cattle 
in  fummer ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  recommended  in 
grafs  inclofures  to  allow  the  hedge  to  make  its  natural 
fhoots,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  have  oak-trees  planted 
in  it  at  proper  intervals.    Upon  bleak  hills,  and  in  ex- 
pofed fituations,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  two  or  even 
three  rows  of  hedgewood,  about  four  feet  diftant  from 
each  other}  the  middle  row  being  permitted  to  reach, 
and  always  to  remain  at,  its  natural  height:  whilft  the 
fide  rows  are  cut  down  alternately  to  give  perpetual 
fecurity  to  the  bottom,  and  afford  a  conftant  fupplyof 
materials  for  dead  hedges  and  other  purpofes  of  un- 
derwood. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  excellency  of  the  holly  Beft  me- 

as  a  material  for  hedges ;  and  indeed  the  beauty  of  'ho<l  of 

the  plant,  with  its  extreme  clofenefs,  and  continuingfP'^"""? 

.         1      ^  .1       •  -J      I      •     •    1        o  and  raifinsf 

green  throughout  the  winter,  evidently  give  it  the  pre-  holly  for 

ference  to  all  others;  and  could  it  be  raifed  with  equal  hedges. 

eafe,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  come  into  uni- 

verfal  pradice.    Befides  the  above  properties,  the 

holly  will  thrive  almoft  upon  any  foil ;  but  thin-foiled 

ftony  heights  feem  to  be  its  natural  fituation  ;  and  it 

may  properly  enough  be  faid,  that  holly  will  grow 
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wherever  corn  wiil. 

and  being  of  flow  grow,th,  it  does  not /uci  the  land,  as 
the  farmers  exprefs  it,  or  deprive  the  crop  of  its  noii- 
rifhment,  as  other  hedges  do.  The  difficulty  of  raifing 
holly  may  be  obviated  by  planting  it  under  crabs, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  grow  more  upright  than 
hawthorns,  and  confequently  affording  more  air,  will 
not  impede  its  progrefs  though  they  afford  flicker. 
It  may  even  be  raifcd  alone  without  any  great  .diffi- 
culty ;  only  in  this  cafe  the  dead  fence,  to  fecure  it, 
muft  be  kept  up  at  leaft  ten  or  twelve  years,  inltead 
of  fix  or  feven,  as  in  the  other  cafe  ;  and  indeed,  con- 
lidering  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  fences  of 
this  kind,  they  feem  to  merit  all  the  additional  trouble 
requifite. 

The  holly  may  be  ralfed  either  under  the  crab  or 
hawthorn  in  two  ways,  diz,  by  fovving  the  berries 
when  the  quick  is  planted,  or  by  inferting  the  plants 
themfelves  theenfuing  midfummer.  The  former  is  by 
much  the  more  fimplc,  and  perhaps  upon  the  whole 
the  better  method.  The  feeds  may  either  be  fcat- 
tered  among  the  roots  of  the  deciduous  plants,  or 
be  fown  in  a  drill  in  front :  and  if  plants  of  hol'y 
be  put  in,  they  may  either*  be  planted  between  thofe 
of  the  crab,  or  otherwife  in  front  in  the  quincunx 
manner. 

Where  furze  or  whins  are  to  be  ufed  either  as  a 
fence  by  themfelves  or  an  affiftant  to  another,  it  is 
better  to  ufe  the  French  feed  than  that  produced  in 
this  country,  as  the  former  feldom  ripens  in  this  coun- 
try, and  confequently  cannot  like  the  latter  over- run 
the  adjacent  inclofure.  It  may  be  had  at  the  feed- 
fhops  in  London  for  about  ijd.  per  pound,  and  one 
pound  will  fow  40  llatute  rods.  When  ufed  as  an 
affiltant  to  an  hedge,  it  is  more  proper  to  fow  it  on  the 
back  of  the  bank  than  on  the  top  of  it ;  as  in  this  cafe 
it  is  more  apt  to  overhang  the  young  plants  in  the  face 
of  the  bank  ;  whilft  in  the  other  it  is  better  fituated 
for  guarding  the  bank,  and  preventing  it  from  being 
torn  down  by  cattle.  The  method  of  fovving  is  as 
follows  :  Chop  a  drill  with  a  fharp  fpade  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up  the  back  of  the  bank,  making 
the  cleft  gape  as  wide  as  may  be  without  breaking  off 
the  lip  ;  and  having  the  feed  in  a  quart  bottle,  llopt 
with  a  cork  and  goofe  quill,  or  with  a  perforated 
wooden  ftopper,  trickle  it  along  the  drill,  covering  it 
by  means  of  a  broom  drawn  gently  above  and  over 
the  mouth  of  the  drill.  Clofing  the  drill  with  the 
back  of  the  fpade,  fhuts  up  the  feeds  too  much  from 
the  air,  and  thus  keeps  them  too  long  from  rifing. 

HEDGE'Hog.    See  Erinaceus. 

Hedge- Sparrow.    See  Motacilla. 

HEDYCARYA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  po- 
lyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants. 
-The  calyx  of  the  male  is  cleft  in  eight  or  ten  parts; 
there  is  no  corolla,  nor  are  there  any  filaments ;  the 
antherae  are  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  four  furrowed, 
and  bearded  at  top.  The  calyx  and  corolla  of  the  fe- 
male are  as  in  the  male  ;  the  germs  pedicellated  ;  the 
nuts  pedicellated  and  monofpermous. 

HEDYOTIS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th 
©rder,  Stellate.    The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  fun- 


ferior. 

.  HEDYSARUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  de- 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadrlphia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
3 2d  order,  Pap'ilwnacca.  Tiie  carina  of  the  corolla  is 
tranfverfely  obtufe;  the  feed-veffel  a  legumen  with  mo- 
nofpermous  joints.  There  are  59  fpecies  of  this  plant, 
of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are,  i.  The  gy;-ans,  or 
fenfitive  hedyfarum,  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  where 
it  is  called  lurrvm  chundalli.  It  arrives  at  the  height 
of  four  feet,  and  in  autumn  produces  bunches  of  ytllow 
flowers.  The  root  is  annual  or  biennial.  It  is  a  tri- 
folious  plant,  and  the  lateral  leaves  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  at  the  end,  and  all  daylong  they  are  in  conllaf>t 
motion  without  any  external  impulfe.  They  move  up 
and  down  and  circularly.  This  lall  motion  is  perform- 
ed by  the  twifting  of  the  footilalks;  and  while  the  one 
leaf  is  rifing,  its  affociate  is  generally  defcending.  The 
motion  downwards  is  quicker  and  more  irregular  than 
the  motion  upwards,  which  is  fteady  and  uniform. 
Thefe  motions  are  obfervable  for  the  fpace  of  24  hours 
in  the  leaves  of  a  branch  which  is  lopped  off  from  the 
flirnb  if  it  is  kept  in  water.  If  from  any  ohilacle  the 
motion  is  retarded,  upon  the  removal  of  that  obllacle  it  is 
refnmed  with  a  greater  degree  of  velocity.  2.  The  coro- 
narium,  or  common  biennial  French  honeyfackle,  hath 
large  deeply  ftriking  biennial  roots;  upright,  hollow, 
fmooth,  very  branchy  ftalks,  three  or  four  feet  higl>, 
garnifhed  with  pinnated  leaves ;  and  from  betw  een 
the  leaves  proceed  long  fpikes  of  beautiful  red  flowtrs, 
fucceeded  by  jointed  feed.pods. 

Culture.  The  iirll  fpecjes  being  a  native  of  hot  cli- 
mates, requires  the  common  culture  of  ttnder  exotics; 
the  fecond  is  eafily  raifed  from  feed  in  any  of  the  com- 
mon borders,  and  is  very  ornamental. 

HEEL,  in  anatomy,  the  hind  part  of  the  foot-  See 
Anatomy,  n°  66. 

Hbel  of  a  Hurfe,  the  lower  hinder- part  of  the  foot 
comprehended  between  the  quarters  and  oppolite  to  the 
toe.  The  heel  of  a  horfe  fliould  be  high  and  large,  and 
one  fide  of  it  fhould  not  rife  higher  than  the  other  up- 
on the  pattern.  To  recover  the  heels  of  a  horfe  that 
is  hoof-bound,  you  fliould  take  out  his  fole  and  keep 
his  heels  very  wide,  by  which  they  wiU  be  rcilored  in 
a  month. 

Heel  of  a  Horfeman.  This  being  the  part  that  is 
armed  with  the  fpur,  the  word  is  uftd  for  the  fpur  it- 
felf  ■;  "  This  horfe  underilands  the  heel  well."  To 
ride  a  horfe  from  one  heel  to  another,  is  to  make  him 
go  fideways,  fometimes  to  one  heel  and  fometiraes  to 
another. 

Heel,  in  the  fea-language.  If  a  flilp  leans  on  one 
fide,  whether  flie  be  aground  or  afloat,  then  it  is  faid 
five  heels  a-fl;arboard,  or  a-port  ;  or  that  flie  heels  off- 


Heem. 


that 


is,  inclines  more  to  one 


wards,  or  to  the  fliore 
fide  tharh  to  another. 

HEELER,  or  Bloody  Heel  Cock,  a  fighting  cock, 
that  ftrikea  or  wounds  much  with  his  fpurs. 

The  matters  know  fuch  a  cock,  even  while  a  chick- 
en, by  the  ftriking  of  his  two  heels  together  in  his 
going. 

HEEM  (John  David),  an  able  painter,  born  at 


Utrecht  in 
4 


^604.    He  excelled  in  painting 


flowerg, 
fi  uit. 
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Hccmflcirk  ffult,  vafes,  and  inftruments  of  mufic,  which  he  per- 
formed in  ftich  a  perfeft  manner,  that  a  perfon  was  apt 
to  attempt  taking  them  in  his  hand.    His  colouring  is 
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a2;recable,  and  the  infeds  in  his  pidares  appear  alive. 
He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1674. 

Ccr-ndius  ck  Heem,  his  fon,  was  alfo  a  good  painter, 
though  inferior  to  his  father. 

HEEMSKIRK.    See  Hemskii^k. 
HEGIRA,  in  chronology,  a  celebrated  epoch  a- 
mong  the  Mahometan?.    The  word  Arabic,  formed  of 
*n3n,  hagirahy  flight ;  of  un,   to  Jly,  quit  one's  country^ 
family ,  friends,  Sec. 

The  event  which  gave  occafion  to  this  epocha,  was 
Mahomet's  flight  from  Mecca.  The  magiftrates  of 
that  city,  fearing  his  impoftures  might  raife  a  fediticn, 
refoWed  to  expel  him  :  this,  accordingly,  they  effec- 
ted in  the  year  of  our  Lord  622,  *on  the  evening  of 
the  15th  or  16th  of  July.    See  Arabia,  n^' 44. 

To  render  this  epocha  more  creditable,  the  Maho- 
metans affeft  to  ufe  the  word  hegira  in  a  peculiar  fenfe 
for  an  aft  of  reUgion,  whereby  a  man  forfakes  his 
country,  and  gives  way  to  the  violence  of  perfeclitors 
and  enemies  of  the  faith:  they  add,  that  the  Corafliites, 
being  then  the  ftrongell  party  in  the  city,  obliged 
their  prophet  to  fly,  as  not  being  able  to  endure  his 
a^johfhing  of  idolatry.  This  flight  was  not  the  flrft;  of 
Mahomet's,  but  it  was  the  mod  famous.  It  happened 
in  the  14th  year  from  his  afl'uming  the  character  of 
prophet  and  apoflile,  and  promulgating  his  new  religion. 

The  orientals  do  not  agree  with  us  as  to  the  time  of 
the  hegira.  Among  the  Mahometans,  Anniafi  fixes  it 
to  the  year  of  Chrift  630,  and  from  the  death  of  Mo- 
fes  2347  ;  and  Ben  Cafl'em  to  the  year  of  the  world 
58CO  :  according  to  the  Greek  computation,  among 
the  Cbriflians,  Said  Ebn  Batrik  refers  the  hegira  to 
the  year  of  Chrift.  614,  and  of  the  creation  61 14. 

Khondemir  relates,  that  it  was  Omar,  the  fecond 
caliph,  that  firfl:  eflabliflied  the  hegira  as  an  epocha, 
and  appointed  the  years  to  be  numbered  from  it :  at 
the  time  he  made  this  decree,  there  were  already  feyen 
years  elapfed.  This  eilablifiimenc  was  made  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Chriftians,  who,  in  thofe  times,  reckoned 
their  years  from  the  perfccution  of  Dioclefian.^ 

But  there  is  another  hegira,  and  that  earlier  too, 
though  of  kfs  eminence.  Mahomet,  in  the  14th  year  of 
his  mifiion,  was  obliged  to  rehnquifli  Medina:  the  Co- 
lafiiites  had  all  along  oppofed  him  very  yigoroufly,  as 
an  innovator  and  difturber  of  the  public  peace  ;  and 
many  of  his  difcipks,  not  enduring  to  be  reputed  fol- 
lowers  of  an  impoftor,  defired  leave  of  him  to  abandon 
the  city,  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  renounce  their 
religion.  This  retreat  makes  the  firft  hegira.  Thefe 
two  hegiras  the  Mahometans,  in  their  language,  call 
'hegira  fan. 

The  years  of  the  hegira  conflft  only  of  354  days. 
To  reduce  thefe  years  lo  the  Julian  kalendar,  i.  e.  to 
find  what  JuHan  year  a  given  year  of  the  hegira  an- 
fwers  to,  reduce  the  year  of  the  hegira  given  into  days, 
by  multiplying  by  354,  divide  the  prodaft  by  365* 
•  and  from  the  quotient  fubtraft  the  intercalations,  i.  e. 
as  many  days  as  there  are  four  years  in  the  quotient  ; 
and  lattly,  to  the  remainder  add  622.    See  Year. 

HEIDEGGER  (John  James),  was  the  u;n.  of  a  cler- 
gyman, and  a  native  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
«aarried,  but  left  his  country  in  .confequence  of  an  ih- 


trigue.   Having  had  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  the  prin-  Heidegger, 
cipal  citiesof  Europe,  he  acquired  a  tafl;e  for  elegant  and  ^ 
refined  pleafures,  as  they  aie  called,  which,  united  to  a 
fl;rong  inclination  for  vcluptuoufnefs,  by  degrees  quali- 
fied him  for  the  management  of  public  amufements.  la 
1 70S,  when  he  was  near  50  years  old,  he  came  to 
England  on  a  negoclation  from  the  Swifs  at  Zurich  -; 
but,  falling  in  his  embalTy,  he  entered  as  a  private  fol- 
dier  in  the  guards  for  protecSlion,     By  his  fprightly 
engaging  converfatioa  and  infinuating  addrefs,  he 
foon  worked  himfclf  into  the  good  graces  of  our 
young  people  of  fafliion  ;  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
appellation  of  "  the  Swifs  Count."    He  had  the  ad- 
drefs  to  procure  a  fubfcription,  with  which,  in  1709, 
he  was  enabled  to  furnilh  out  the  opera  of  "  Thomy- 
rls,"  which  was  written  in  Englifli,  and  performed  at 
the  queen's  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.    The  mnfic, 
however,  was  Italian  ;  that  is  to  fay,  airs  felefted  from 
fundry  of  the  foreign  operas  by  Bunoncini,  Scarlatti, 
StefFaHi,  Gafparini,  and  Albinoni.     Heidegger  by 
this  performance  alone  was  a  gainer  of  500  guineas. 
The  judicious  remarks  he  made  on  feveral  defeats  in 
the  conduct  of  our  operas  in  general,  and  the  hints  he 
threw  out  for  improving  the  entertainments  of  the 
royal  theatre,  foon  eft.abliflied  his  chara<fler  as  a  good 
critic.    Appeals  were  made  to  his  judgment;  and 
fome  very  magnificent  and  elegant  decorations  intro- 
duced upon  the  ftage  in  confequence  of  his  advice, 
gave  fuch  fatisfaction  to  George  II.  who  was  fond  of 
operas,  that,  upon  being  informed  to  whofe  genius  he 
was  indebted  for  thefe  improvements,  his  majefl;y  "was 
pleafed  from  that  time  to  countenance  him,  and  he 
foon  obtained  the  chief  management  of  the  opera- 
houfe  in  the  Haymarket.     He  then  fet  about  impro- 
ving another  fpecies  of  diverfion,  not  lefs  agreeable  to 
the  king,  which  was  the.  mafquerades,  and  over  thefe 
he  always  prefided  at  the  king's  theatiT.    He  was 
like  wife  appointed  mafter  of  the  revels.    The  nobi- 
lity now  carefled  him  fo  much,  and  had  fuch  an  opi- 
nion of  his  tafte,  that  all  fpkndid  and  elegant  enter- 
tainments given  by  them  upon  particular  occalions,  and 
all  private  aflcmblies  by  fubfcription,  were  fubmittcd 
to  his  diredlion.    From  the  emoluments  of  thefe  fe- 
veral employments,  he  gained  a  regular  confiderable 
income,  amounting,  it  is  laid,  in  fome  years,  to500ol. 
which  he  fpe'nt  with  much  Hberality  ;  particularly 
in  the  rnaintenance  of  a  fomewhat  too  luxurious  table; 
10  that  it  may  be  faid  he  raifed  an  income,  but  never 
a  fortune.    At  the  fame  time  his  charities  ought  not 
to  pafs  unnoticed,  which  were  frequent  and  ample. 
After,  a  fuccefsful  mafquerade,  he  has  been  known  to 
cive  away  feveral  hundred  pounds  at  a  time.     "  You 
know  poor  objefts  of  diftirefs  better  than  I  do,"  he 
would  frequently  fay  to  a  particular  acquaintance; 
"  be  fo  kind  as  to  give  away  this  money  for  mc." 
This  well  known  liberality,  perhaps,  contributed  much 
to  his  carrying  on  that  diverfion  with  fo  little  oppofi- 
tion  as  he  met  with.    He  died  in  i  749,  at  the  advan- 
ced age  of  90  years. 

As  this  perfon  was  long  the  Arbiter  Elegantiarum 
of  England,  and  is  alluded  to  in  many  publications  of 
his  time,  fome  account  of  him,  it  was  thought,  might 
be  here  expefted  :  but  to  add  all  the  anecdotes  that 
have  appeared  concerning  him,  would  enlarge  this  ar- 
ticle beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  is  intitled.  One 
3     2  ©r 
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^hetm'  °^  '^^^        remarkable,  however,  are  fubjoi'ned 

Heidleberg.'"  ^  (a),  as  they  may  afford  entertainment  to  ma- 
^        "y  of  our  readers. 

HEIDENHEIM,  a  towTi  of  Germany,  in  Svva- 
bia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Brentzhall,  with  a  hand- 
fome  palace  or  caftle,  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Wir- 
temberg.    E.  Long.  10.  19.    N.  Lat.  48.  37. 

HEIDLEBERG,  a  confiderable  and  populous 
town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  Lower  Palatinate, 
with  a  celebrated  univerfity.  It  is  noted  for  its  great 
ton,  which  holds  800  hogflieads,  generally  kept  full 
of  good  Rhenilh  wine.  It  ftands  in  a  pleafant  rich 
country,  and  was  a  famous  feat  of  learning  :  but  it  has 
undergone  fo  many  calamities,  that  it  is  nothing  now 
to  what  it  was  formerly.  It  was  firft  reduced  to  a 
li^ap  of  ruins  in  1622  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  rich 
library  was  tranfported  partly  to  Vienna,  and  partly 
to  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  After  this  it  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  peace,  till  the  Proteftant  eledloral  houfe 
became  extinft,  and  a  bloody  war  enfued,  in  which 
cot  only  the  caftle  was  ruined,  but  the  tombs  and  bo- 
dies of  the  tleilors  were  fhamefuUy  violated  and  pilla- 
ged. This  happened  in  1693  ;  and  the  people  of  the 
Palatinate  were  obliged  to  leave  their  dwellings,  and  to 
go  for  refuge  into  foreign  countries.    To  add  to  thefe  , 
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misfortunes,  the  eleftor  refided  at  Manheliii,  and  car-  Height 
ried  moll  of  the  people  of  diftinftion  along  with  him,  Heineccuis. 
fo  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  Heidleberg  will  ever  re-  • 
cover  itfelf  or  not,  "though  they  have  begun  to  rebuild 
fome  of  the  fortifications.    The  great  ton  was  broke 
to  pieces  in  1693  by  the  French,  and  at  great  ex- 
pence  in  1729  was  repaired.    The  town  ftands  on  the 
river  Neckar,  over  which  there  is  a  handfome  bridge. 
E.  Long.  8.  48.  N.  Lac.  49.  25. 

HEIGHT,  in  general,  fignifies  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ground  and  the  top  of  any  objed  meafured 
perpendicularly. 

Methods  of  meafuring  Heights.  See  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Barometer,  Mountain,  &c. 

HEILA,  a  town  of  royal  Pruflia,  in  Caffubia, 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Viftula,  on  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  fubjeft  to  Poland,  12  miles  north  of  Dant- 
zic.    E.  Long.  19.  25.  N.  Lat.  54.  53. 

HEILEGEN-H  AVE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Germany, 
in  Lower-Saxony,  and  in  Wageria,  feated  on  the  Bal- 
tic Sea,  over  againft  the  ifland of Termeren.  E.Long. 
1 1.  15.  N.  Lat.  57,  30. 

HEINECCIUS  (John  Gotlieb),  one  of  the  great- 
eft  civilians  of  the  i8th  century,  was  born  at  Eifen- 
berg,  in  the  principality  of  Altenburg,  in  1681.  Af- 
ter 


(a)  Heidegger's  countenance  was  peculiarly  unpleafing.from 
an  unufual  harftinefs  of  features.  There  is  a  mezzotinto  of  him 
by  J.  Faber,  1742,  from  a  painting  by  Vanloo,  a  ftriking  l!ke- 
nefs;  and  his  face  is  introduced  in  more  than  one  of  Hogarth's 
prints.— Heide;.;u,er  was,  however,  the  firft  to  joke  upon  his 
own  uglinefs ;  and  he  once  laid  a  wager  with  the  earl  of  Che- 
flerfield,  that  within  a  certain  given  time  his  lordfliip  would  not 
be  able  to  produce  fo  hideous  a  face  in  all  London.  After  ftricft 
fearch,  a  \vo:-.:an  was  found,  vyhofe  features  were  at  firft  flight 
thought  ftronger  than  Heidegger's;  but  upon  clapping  her 
head-drefs  uj  on  hirafelf,  he  was  univerfally  allowed  to  have  won 
the  wager.  Jolly,  a  well-known  taylor,  carrying  his  bill  to  a 
noble  duke;  his  grace,  for  evafion,  faid,  "Damn  your  ugly 
face,  1  never  will  pay  you  till  you  bring  me  an  uglier  fellow 
than  yourfelf !"  Jolly  bowed  and  retired,  wrote  a  letter,  and 
fent  it  by  a  fervant  to  Heidegger;  faying,  »  His  grace  wllhed 
to  fee  him  the  next  morning  on  ])articular  bufinefs."  Heideg- 
ger attended,  and  Jolly  was  there  to  meet  him  ;  and  in  cnnle- 
quence,  as  foon  as  Heidegger's  vifit  was  over,  Jolly  received 
the  calli. 

The  late  facetious  duke  of  Montagu  (the  memorable  author 
of  the  Bottle-Conjurer  at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket)  gave 
an  entertainment  at  the  Devil-tavern,  Temple-bar,  to  feveral  of 
the  nobility  and  gentr) ,  felefting  the  moft  convivial,  and  a  few 
hatd-driiikers,  who  were  all  in  the  plot.  Heiiiegger  was  in- 
vited, and  in  a  few  hours  after  dinner  was  made  fo  dead  drunk 
that  he  was  carried  out  of  the  room,  and  laid  infenfible  upon  a 
bed.  A  profound  fleej)  enfued ;  when  the  late  Mrs  Salmon's 
daughter  was  introduced,  who  took  a  IruJuld  from  his"  face  in 
plafter  of  Paris.  From  this  a  malk  was  made,  and  a  few  days 
before  the  next  maf  jucrade  (at  which  the  king  promiftd  to  be 
prefent,  with  the  cour.tefs  of  Yarmouth)  the  duke  made  appli- 
cation to  Heidegger's  valet-de  chambre^  to  know  what  fuit  of 
cloaths  he  was  likely  to  wear ;  and  then  procuring  a  fimilar 
drefs,  and  a  perfon  of  the  fame  ftature,  he  gave  him  his  inftruc- 
tions.  On  the  evening  of  the  mafquerade,  as  foon  as  his  raajefty 
was  ftated  (who  was  always  known  by  the  condudor  of  the  en- 
tertainment-and  the  officers  of  the  c  urt,  though  concealed  by 
his  drefs  from  the  c.  mpany),  Heidegger,  as  ufual,  ordered  the 
muficto  play  "  God  fave  the  king;"  but  his  back  wasnofoon- 
er  turned,  than  the  falfe  Heidegger  ordered  them  to  fti  ike  up 
"  Charly  o'er  the  water."  The  whole  company  were  inftantly 
thundcrftruck,  a;;d  all  the  courtiers  not  in  the  plot  were  thrown 
into  a  ftupid  confterjiation.  Hei  lejiijer  flew  to  the  mufic-gal- 
lery,  fwore,  ftamped,  and  raved,  accufing  the  muficians  of  drunk- 
ennefs,  or  of  being  fet  on  by  fome  fecret  enemy  to  ruin  him. 
The  king  and  the  counttfs  laughed  fo  immoderately, "that  they 


hazarded  a  difcovery.  While  Heidegger  ftaid  in  the  gallery, 
"  God  fave  the  King"  was  the  tune ;  but  when,  after  fettiiitr 
matters  to  rights,  he  retired  to  one  of  the  dancing-rooms,  to  ob- 
ferve  if  decorum  was  kept  by  the  company,  the  counterfeit 
ftepping  forward,  and  placing  himfclf  upon  the  floor  of  the 
theatre,  juft  in  front  of  the  mulic-gallery,  called  out  in  a  raofl 
audible  voice,  imitating  Heidegger,  damned  them  for  block- 
heads, had  he  not  juft  told  them  to  play  "  Charly  o'er  the 
water?"  A  paufe  enfued;  the  muficians,  who  knew  his  clia- 
rader,  in  their  turn  thought  him  either,drunk  or  mad  ;  but  as 
he  continued  his  vociferation,  "  Charly"  was  played  again.  At 
this  repetition  of  the  fuppofed  affront,  fome  of  the  officers  of  the 
guards,  who  always  attended  upon  thefe  occafions,  were  for 
afcending  the  gallerjr  and  kicking  thej  muficians  out;  but  the 
late  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  could  hardly  contain  himfclf,- 
interpofed.  The  company  were  thrown  into  great  confufion. 
"  Shame!  Shame!"  refouuded  from  all  parts,  and  Heidegger 
once , more  flew  in  a  violent  rage  to  that  part  of  the  theatre 
facing  the  gallery.  Here  the  duke  of  Montagu,  artfully  ad- 
dreffing  himfelf  to  him,  told  him,  "  The  king  was  in  a  violent, 
paflion ;  that  his  beft  way  was  to  go  inftantly  and  make  an 
apology,  for  certainly  the  muficianswere  mad,  and  afterwards  to 
difcharge  them."  Almoft  at  the  fame  inftant,  he  ordered  the 
falfe  Heidegger  to  do  the  fame.  The  fcene  now  became  truly- 
comic  in  the  circle  before  the  king.  Heidegger  had  no  fooner 
made-  a  genteel  aj>ology  for  the  infolencc  of  Jiis  muficians,  but 
the  ialfe  Heidegger  advanced,  and,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  cried 
out,  "  Indeed,  Sire,  it  was  nbt  my  fault,  but  that  devil's  in  my 
likenefs."  Poor  Heidegger  turned  round,  flared,  ftaggeied, 
grew  pale,  and  could  not  utter  a  word.  The  duke  then  hiu 
manely  whifpered  in  bis  ear  the  fum  of  his  jilot,  and  the  coun- 
teifeit  was  ordered  to  take  off  his  matk.  Here  ended  the  fro- 
lic ;  but  Heidegger  fwore  he  would  never  attend  any  public 
amufement,  if  that  witch  the  wax-work  woman  did  not  break 
the  mould,  and  melt  down  the  malk  before  his  face. 

Being  once  at  fupper  with  a  laige  company,  when  a  queftioa. 
was  debated,  Which  nationalift  of  Europe  had  the  greateft  in- 
genuity to  the  furprife  of  all  prefent,  he  claimed  that  charac- 
ter for  the  Swifs,  and  ap})caled  to  himfelf  for  the  truth  of  it. 
"  I  was  born  a  Swifs  (faid  Jjc),  and  came  to  £ngl-and  without  a 
farthing,  where  I  have  found  means  to  gain  5000  i.  a-year,  and 
to  fpcnd  it.  Now  I  defy  the  moft  able  Englifliman  to  go  ta 
Switzerland,  and  either  to  gain  that  income  or  to  fpend  it 
there."— Heidegger  is  faid  to  have  had  fo  remarkable  a  memory, 
that  he  once  walked  fi  om  Charing- crofs  to  Teinple-bar,  and 
back  again  ;  and  when  he  came  home,  wrote  down  every  figo 
on  each  fide  of  the  llrest. 


ilcineUsen, 
Hciufius. 
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ter  having  ftudied  at  Goflar  and  Leipfick,  he  was  de-  cated  in  a  Latin  poem  to  queen  Chriftina  of  Sweden, 
figned  for  the  miniftry,  and  began  to  preach  ;  but  dif-  and  his  Ovid  to  Thuanus.  At  his  death,  which  hap- 
liking  that  profeffion,  he  laid  it  afide,  and  applied   pened  in  1681,  he  difclaloied  all  his  works,  and  ex- 


hiinfelf  entirely  to  the  fludy  of  philofophy  and  the  ci- 
vil law.  In  1710,  he  became  profeffor  of  philofophy 
at  Hall;  and  in  1721,  he  was  made  pvofeffor  of  civil 
law,  with  the  title  of  comfeUor  of  the  court.  His  great 
reputation  made  the  ftates  of  Friefland  invite  him  to 
Frar.eker  in  1724;  but  three  years  after,  the  king  of 


prefTed  the  utmoft  regret  at  having  left  behind  him  fo 
many  *'  monuments  of  his  vanity,"  as  he  called  them. 
He  was  as  much  diitinguifhed  by  his  great  employ- 
ments in  the  flate,  asby  his  talents,  learning,  and  good 
qualities. 

HEIR,  in  law,  fignlfies  the  pcrfon  who  fucceeds 


Heir 
II 

Helena. 



Prufiia  prevailed  on  him  to  accept  of  a  profeiforfhip  of   another  by  defcent  to  lands,  tenements,  and  heredi 


law  at  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  diftingui(hed 
himfelf  till  the  year  1733.  Becoming  again  profeiTor  at 
Hall,  he  remained  there  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1741 ,  notwithftandmg  his  being  invited  to  Marpurg, 
Denmark,  and  three  academies  in  Holland.  He  wrote 
many  works,  all  of  them  much  efleemed.  The  princi 
pal  are,  1 .  Antiquitatum  Romanarum  jurifprudentiam  illu 


laments,  being  an  eflate  of  inheritance,  or  an  ellate  ia 
fee  ;  becaufe  nothing  paffes  by  right  of  inheritance  but 
in  fee.  See  the  articles  Consanguinity,  Descent, 
Fee,  Succession  ;  and  Law,  N°  Ixxvi,  &  clxxx.  etfeq. 

Heir- Apparent,  is  a  perfon  fo  called  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  ancettor,  at  whofe  death  he  is  heir  at  law. 

HEiR'Prefumpti've,  is  one  who,  if  the  anceffor  (hould 


Jlrantium  fyniagma.  It  was  this  excellent  abridgement  die  immediately,  would,  in  the  prefent  circumftances  of 
that  gave  rife  to  his  reputation  in  foreign  countries,    things,  be  his  heir  ;  but  whofe  right  of  inheritance  may 


2.  Element  a  juris  ci'vilts  fscundum  ordinem  inft'itxitionum  Iz) 
pande£tarum.  3.  Fundamenta  Jlyli  cultioris.  There  are 
few  works  fo  ufeful  as  this  for  forming  a  Latin  ftyle. 
4.  Ekmenta  philojophm  rationalts  &  mora/tSy  qulbus 
pramijfa  hijloria  philofophica.  5.  H'ljloria  juris  civ'dis 
Romani  ac  Germanici.  6.  Ekmenta  juris  naiurm  ^  gen- 
tium, &c,. 

HEINETKEN  (Chriftian),  an  extraordinary  child 


be  defeated  by  the  contingency  of  fome  nearer  heir  be- 
ing born. 

HeiR-Loom,  (formed  of  heir  and  the  Saxon  loom,  de- 
noting limb  or  members  J  in  our  law-books,  fignlfies  fuch 
goods  and  perfonal  chattels  as  are  not  inventoried  after 
the  owner's  deceafe,  but  neceflarily  come  to  the  heir 
along  with  the  houfe. 

Heir-loom  comprehends  divers  implements  ;  as  ta- 


the  prodigy  of  the  North,  was  born  at  Lubeck  in    bles,  preffes,  cupboards,  bedlleads,  furnaces,  wainfcot, 

J721.     He  fpoke  his  maternal  tongue  fluently  at  10  >•  '   l  1  . 

months.  At  one  year  old,  he  knew  the  principal 
events  of  the  pentateuch  ;  in  two  months  more,  he  was 
mafter  of  the  entire  hiftory  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ments ;  at  two  years  and  an  half,  he  anfwered  the  prin- 
cipal quellions  in  geography  and  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern hittory ;  and  he  fpoke  Latin  and  French  with  great 
facility  before  the  eommencemcnt  of  his  fourth  year. 
His  conftitution  was  fo  delicate,  that  he  was  not 
weaned  till  a  few  months  before  his  death.    M.  Mar- 


and  fuch  like  ;  which  in  fome  countries  have  belonged 
to  a  houfe  for  certain  defcents,  and  are  never  invento- 
ried after  the  deceafe  of  the  owner,  as  chattels  are,  but 
accrue  by  cuftom,  not  by  common  law,  to  the  heir, 
with  the  houfe  itfelf.  The  ancient  jewels  of  the  crown 
are  held  to  be  heir- looms,  and  are  not  devifable  by  will, 
but  defcend  to  the  next  fuccelTor. 

HEIRESS,  a  female  heir  to  one  who  has  an  eftate 
in  lands,  &c.    See  Heir. 

Stealing  an  Heiress.    See  Forcible  Marriage. 
HEIRSHIP  Mov'EAr-LEs,  in  Scots  law,  the  bed  of 
certain  kinds  of  moveables,  which  the  heir  of  line  is- 

Sec 


tini  of  Lubec  publilTied  a  pamphlet  in  1730,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  f;lve  natural  r^afons  for  the  extra- 
ordinary capacity  of  this  infant,  who  died  in  his  fifth  intitled  to  take,  befides  the  heritable  ellate. 
vear.  Law,  N°  clxxx.  7. 

HEINSIUS  (Daniel),  profefTor  of  politics  and  hi-       HEISTERIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 

ftory  at  Leyden,  and  librarian  to  the  univerfity  there,  gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants; 

was  born  at  Gand  in  Flanders  in  1580.    He  became  a  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  or- 


fcholar  to  Jofeph  Scaliger  at  Leyden,  and  was  indebt- 
ed to  the  encouragement  and  care  of  that  great  man 
for  the  perfeftlon  to  which  he  attained  in  literature, 
and  which  at  the  beginning  of  his  life  there  waslltlle 
reafon  to  hope  from  him.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as 
a  critic  by  his  labours  on  many  claflical  authors  ;  and 
was  highly  honoured  as  well  abroad  as  at  home  :  Gu- 
ftavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden  gave  him  a  place  a- 
mong  his  counfellors  of  ftate  ;  the  republic  of  Venice 
made  him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  Mark  ;  and  pope 
Urban  VIII.  made  him  great  offers,  if  he  would  come. 


der,  Hokracea.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid,  the  petals 
five  ;  the  fruit  is  a  plum  on  a  very  large  coloured, 
calyx. 

HELENA,  or  St  Helena,  an  Ifland  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  belonging  to  the  Englllh  Eail  India- 
company,  and  fituated  in  W.  Long,  6.  30.  S.  Lat. 
i6\  The  greateft  length  of  the  ifland  Is  about  eight 
miles,  and  its  circumference  about  20.  It  hath  fome 
high  mountains,  particularly  one  called  Diana^s  peak, 
which  is  covered  with  woods  to  the  very  top.  Other 
hills  there  are  which  bear  evident  marks  of  a  volcanic 


as  he  expreffed  it,  "  to  refcue  Rome  from  barbarifm."    origin  ;  and  fome  have  huge  rocks  of  lava,  and  a  kind 
•  •  1     •      r       1       1      rv_  of  half-vitrified  flags.    The  country,  according  to  Mr 

Forller,  has  a  fine  appearance  ;  the  foil  is  in  many 
places  a  rich  mould,  from  fix  to  ten  inches  deep,  and. 
a  variety  of  plants  thrive  in  it  luxuriantly.  He  found 
many  plants  here  which  he  had  not  obferved  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Among  ihefe  were  fome  called 
by  the  natives  cabbage  trees,  gum-trees,  and  red  wood.. 
The  former  thrive  In  raoift  places  j  but  the  latter  are  al- 
6-  ways; 


He  died  in  1666,  leaving  feveral  works  of  his  own, 
both  in  poetry  and  profe. 

Heinsius  (Nicholas),  the  fon  of  Daniel  Helnfius, 
was  born  at  Leyden  ;  and  became  as  great  a  Latin 
poet,  and  a  greater  critic,  than  his  father.  His  poems 
have  been  feveral  times  printed,  but  the  bed  editli  n  is 
that  of  Amfl:erdam  In  i666.  He  gave  editions  of  fe- 
veral of  the  claffics,  with  notes  y  his  Claudian  is  dedi- 
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14«lcnr..   ways  found  on  the  ridges  of  hills,  wliere  the  !oil  is  dry.  rendered  perfediy  feCure  againft  all  regular  approaclies  Hekr. 

The  cabbage-tree  has  ratiier  large  leaves;  but  after  or  fuddcn  attacks.  11 

many  inquiries  Mr  Forilcr  could  uct  find  that  it  was  HELEN,  (in  fab.  hid.)  -the  daughter  of  Tyndarua 

ufed  for  sjny  other  purpofe  than  that  of  fuel,  and  no  and  Leda,  was  married  to  Menelaus  king  of  Sparta,  but 

reafon  qo'uki  be  alhgned  why  it  bad  obtained  that  was  ftolen  from  him  by  Thefeus,  1235  B.C.    She  wds 

name.  It  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  cabbage-trce  reftored  foon  after  ;  but  carried  off  again  by  Paris,  the 

of  America,  India,  and  the  South  Sea,-,  whicii  is  a  Trojan  prince  ;  which  occafioned  the  famous  Trojan 

fpccies  of  palm.  war.    See  Troy. 

The  Ifland  is  laid  out  entirely  in  gardens  and  paf-  Si  Helen's.    See  Hellexs. 

turage.     Peaches  are  the  only  European  fruits  that  HELENIUM,  bastard  sunflower:  A  genus 

thrive  here.    Cabbages  and  other  greens,  which  thrive  of  the  polygamia  fuper'hia  order,  belonging   'o  tiie 

extremely  well,  are  devoured  by  caterpillars  ;  and  every  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 

fpecies  of  corn  is  deftroyed  by  rats.    All  the  pallurts  ranking  under  the.  49111  order,  CG'mpofUa.    The  recep- 

were  over-run  with  furze  ;  which,  though  in  our  coun-  tacle  is  naked  in  the  middle  ;  under  the  radius  paleace- 

try  a  very  ufelefs  and  even  pa-niciouK  plant,  was  of  ous  ;  the  pappus' confifts  of  five  fliort  awns  ;  the  calyx 

fingular  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  St  Helena,  is  fimple  and  multipartite  ;  the  florets  of  the  radius  fe- 

15efore  the  introdudtion  of  that  plant,  the  ground  was  m.itriHd. 

parched  by  the  intenfe  heat,  and  all  kinds  of  grafs  Species,     r.  The  autumnale,  with  fpear-fhaped  nar- 

and  herbage  were  ihrivelled  up.    But  the  firrze-bulhes,  row  leaves.    2.  The  latifolium,  with  pointed,  fpear- 

which'  throve  as  it  were  in  defpight  of  the  fun,  pre-  fliaped,  fawed  leaves. — Both  thefe  arc  natives  of  North 

ferved  a  degree  of  moiilure  in  the  ground;  by  which  America,  where  they  grow  wild  in    great  plenty, 

means  the  grafs  fprung  up  vigoroufly,  and  the  coun-  They  rife  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet  in  good 

try  became  covered  with  a  rich  and  beautiful  fod.  ground.    The  roots,  when  large,  fend  up  a  great 

The  furze  is  now  no  longer  wanted,  and  the  people  nnmber  of  ftalks,  which  branch  toward  the  top  ;  the 

affiduoufly  root  it  out  for  fuel.    The  number  of  peo-  upper  part  of  the  Halk  fuftains  one  yellow  flower, 

pie  on  St  Helena  does  not  exceed  2000  perfcns,  in-  fhaped  like  the  fun-flower,  but  much  fmaller,  having 

eluding  500  foldiers  and  600  flaves  ;  and  it  is  laid  that  long  rays,  which  are  jagged  pretty  deep  into  four  or 

the  number  of  females  born  on  the  ifland  confiderably  five  fegments. 

exceeds  that  of  the  males.    By  the  arrival  of  the  In-  Culture.   Thtfe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  feeds, 

<iia  fiiips,  which  they  fupply  with  refrefliments,  they  or  by  parting  their  roots  ;  the  latter  is  generally  prac- 

are  in  return  provided  with  all  forts  of  manufadures  tifed  in  this  country.    The  bed  feafon  to  tranfplant 

and  other  neceflaries  ;  and  the  Company  annually  or-  and  part  the  old  roots  is  in  Oftober  when  their  leaves 

.der  one  or  two  of  their  fliips  to  touch  there  in  their  are  pail,  or  in  the  beginning  of  March  juft  before 

way  to  India,  in  order  to  fend  them  a  fufficient  quan-  they  begin  to  flioot.    They  delight  in  a  foil  rather 

tity  of  IJuropean  goods  and  provifions.    Many  of  their  moid  than  dry,  provided  it  is  not  too  drong,  or  does 

■flaves  are  employed  in  catching  fifli,  which  are  very  not  hold  the  wet  in  winter. 

plentiful;  and,  by  the  help  of  thefe,  together  with  HELENUS  (fab.  hid.),  a  cekbrated  foothfayer, 

their  poultry,  cattle,  roots,  and  fait  provifions,  they  fon  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.    He  was  greatly  refpccAed 

'fubfift  through  the"  year.    Their  life  (fays  Mr  For-  by  all  the  Trojans.    When  Deiphobus  was  given  in 

Iter)  feems  to  pafs  along  very  happily  ;  free  from  the  marriage  to  Helen  in  preference  to  himfclf,  he  refol- 

•multitude  of  cares  which  didrefs  their  countrymen  in  ved  to  leave  his  country,  and  retired  to  mount  Ida, 

England,  and  blefled  with  quiet  and  content.  where  Ulyfles  took  him  prifoner  by  the  advice  of  Cal- 

St  Helena  was  fird  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  chas.    As  he  was  well  acquainted  with  futurity,  the 

•jn  ijoz,  on  St  Helen's  day  ;  whence  its  name.    They  Greeks  made  ufe  of  prayers,  threats,  and  promifcs,  to 

ilocked  it  with  diflerent  kinds  of  ufeful  animals  ;  but  induce  him  to  reveal  the  fecrets  of  the  Trojans  ;  and 

whether  they  ever  fettled  a  colony  on  it  or  not,  is  un-  either  the  fear  of  death,  or  gratification  of  refentment, 

certain.     The  Portuguefe  having  either  abandoned  feduced  him  to  difclofe  to  the  enemies  of  his  country, 

or  never  taken  poflefiion  of  it,  the  Dutch  became  its  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  whiUl  it  was  in  poflefGon 

maders  ;  and  kept  poflefiion  of  it  till  the  year  1600,  of  the  Palladium,  nor  before  Polydedles  came  from  his 

when  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Englifli.     In  1673,  letreat  at  Lemnos  and  afiided  to  fupport  the  fiege. 

the  Dutch  took  it  by  furprife  ;  but  a  fliort  time  after  /\fter  the  ruin  of  his  country,  he  fell  to  the  flaare  of 

it  was  recovered  by  the  brave  captain  Munden,  who  Pyrrhus  the  fon  of 'Achilles,  and  faved  his  life  bv 

alfo  took  three  Dutch  Ead  Indi  amen  then  lying  in  warning  him  to  avoid  a  dangerous  temped,  which  in 

the  harbour.    On  this  occafion  the  Hollanders  had  reality  proved  fatal  to  all  thofe'who  fet  fail.  This 

fortified  the  landing-place,  of  which  there  is  only  one  endeared  him  to  Pyrrhus;  and  he  received  from  his 

,    on  the  ifland  ;  and  erefted  batteries  of  great  guns  to  hand  Andromache  the  widow  of  his  brother  Heftor, 

prevent  a  defcent :  but  the  Englidi  having  knowledge  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  called  Cejlrhnts.  This  marriage, 

'        of  a  fmall  creek,  where  only  two  men  abrealt  could  according  to  fome,  was  confummattd  after  the  death 

creep  up,  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  rock  in  the  night;  of  Pyrrhus,  who  lived  with  Andromache  as  with  a 

nnd  appearing  the  next  morning  behind  the  batteries,  wife.    Helenus  was  the  only  one  of  Priam's  fons  who 

the  Dutch  were  fo  terrified,  that  they  threw  down  furvived  the  ruin  of  his  country.    After  the  death  of 

their  arms,  and  furrendercd  at  difcretion.    This  creek  Pyrrhus  he  reigned  over  part  of  Epirus,  which  lie  call-- 

has  been  fince  fortified,  and  a  battery  of  large  cannon  ed  Chaonia  in  memory  of  his  brother  Chaon,  whom  he 

placed  at  the  entrance  of  it ;  fo  that. now  the  ifland  is  had  inadvertently  killed.    Helenus  received  Jk-iK^$  as 

.he 
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Helepolls  he  voyaged  towards  Italy,  and  foretold  liir.i  foine  of 
Jl  the  calamities  which  attended  his  licet.  The  "manner 
Hehaaae.  .^^  .^^j^.^  he  received  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  doubtful, 
HELEPOLIS,  in  the  ancient  art  of  war,  a  ma- 
chine for  battering  down  the  walls  of  a  place  beficged, 
the  invention  of  which  is  afcribcd  to  D<;metriu3  Po- 
liorcetes. — Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  each  fide  of 
the  Helepolis  was  407  cubits  in  breadth  and  90  in 
height ;  that  it  had  nine  ftages,  and  v.'as  carried  on 
four  llrong  folid  wlieels  eight  cubits  in  diameter  ;  that 
it  was  armed  with  large  battering  rams,  and  had  two 
roofs  capable  of  fupporting  them  ;  that  in  the  lower 
ftages  there  were  different  forts  of  engines  for  calling 
ftones;  and  in  the  middle  they  had  large  catapultas  for 
difcharging  arrows,  and  fraaller  ones  in  thofe  above, 
with  a  number  of  expert  men  for  working  all  thefe 
machines. 

HELlADES,  in  mythology,  the  daughters  of  the 
Sun  and  Clymenes,  according  to  the  poets.  They 
•were  fo  afflicted,  as  th;-y  fay,  with  the  death  of  their 
brother  Phaeton,  that  the  gods,  moved  with  compaf- 
fion,  transformed  them  into  poplars  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Eridanus. 

HELTjEA,  In  Grecian  antiquity,  was  the  greateft 
and  moll  frequented  court  in  Athens  for  the  trial  of 
civil  affairs.     See  Heliast^, 

HELIACAL,  in  aftronomy,  a  term  applied  to 
the  rifing  and  fttting  of  the  fears  ;  or,  more  ftridly 
fpeaking,  to  their  emerfion  out  of  and  Immerfion  into 
the  rays  and  fuperior  fplendor  of  the  fun. — A  ftar  is 
faid  to  rife  heliacally,  when,  after  having  been  in  con- 
junftion  with  the  fun,  and  on  that  account  iavifible,  it 
comes  to  be  at  fuch  a  ditlance  from  him  as  to  be  feen 
in  the  morning  before  fan-rifmg  ;  the  fun,  by  his  ap- 
parent motion,  receding  from  the  ftar  towards  the  eaft. 
On  the  contrary,  the  heliacal  fetting  is  when  the  fun 
approaches  fo  near  a  ftar  as  to  hide  it  with  his  beams, 
which  prevent  the  fainter  light  of  the  ftar  from  being 
perceived  ;  fo  that  the  terms  apparition  and  occuUation 
would  be  more  proper  than  r'ljing  ^iH^fetl'mg. 

HELIANTHUS,  the  gkeat  eunflov/er:  A  ge- 
nus of  the  polygamia  fruftanea  order,  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  CompoftU.  The  recep- 
tacle is  paleaceous  and  plane  ;  the  pappus  diphyllous ; 
the  calyx  imbricated ;  the  fcales  ftanding  a  little  out 
at  the  tops.  There  are  i  2  fpecies,  moft  of  which  are 
now  very  common  in  our  gardens,  though  all  of  them 
are  natives  of  America.  They  are  all  very  hardy,  and 
will  profper  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation.  They 
may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  by  parting  their 
roots. 

HELIASTiE,  In  antiquity,  the  judges  of  the 
court  Heli^a.  They  were  fo  called,  according  to 
fome  authors,  from  a  Greek  word  which  fignifics  U) 
ajfemhk  in  a  great  number;  and,  according  to  others, 
from  another 'word  which  fignifies  the  fun,  bocauCe 
they  held  their  aflemblies  In  an  open  place.  They 
compofed  not  only  the  moft  numerous,  but  likewife 
the  moft  Important  of  the  Athenian  tribunals;,  for  their 
province  was  either  to  explain  the  obfcure  laws,  or  to 
give  new  vigour  and  authority  to  thofe  which  had  been 
violated.  The  Thefmothetce  convoked  the  affembly 
of  the  Heliaftasj  which  fometlmes  amounted  to  1000, 
fometimes  to  1500,.  judges.    Mr  Blanchard  is  of  opi. 
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nion,  that,  to  make  this  number,  the  Thefmothetx  Hehafta;.  ^ 
fometimes  fuminuned  thofe  of  each  tribe  who  had  laft  "  . 

quitted  the  public  offices  which  they  had  exerclfed  ia 
another  court. 

Hovirever  that  may  be.  It  appears  that  the  aiTemblies 
of  the  Heliafta:  were  not  frequent,  as  they  would  have 
interrupted  the  jurifdlAion  of  the  ftated  tribunals  and 
the  common  courfe  of  affairs. 

The  Thefmothetae  paid  to  each  member  of  this 
affembly,  for  ius  attendance,  three  oboli  :  which  are 
equal  to  two  Roman  fellerces,  or  to  half  a  drachma. 
Hence  Ariftuphanes  terms  them  the  brothers  of  the 
tr'iohulus.  They  were  likewife  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  if  they  came  too  late  ;  and  if  they  did  not  prefent 
themfelves  till  after  the  orators  had  begun  to  fpeak, 
they  were  not  admitted.  Their  attendance  was  re- 
quited out  of  the  public  treafury,  and  their  pay  was 
called  m'Jlhos  heliajlkus. 

The  affembly  met,  at  firft,  according  to  Arifto- 
phanes,  at  the  rlfing  of  the  fun.  If  the  judges  were  f 
obliged  to  meet  under  cover  on  account  of  froft  and 
fnow,  they  had  a  fire  ;  but  there  is  not  a  paffage  in 
any  ancient  author  which  informs  us  of  the  place 
where  thefe  affemblics  were  held  either  In  the  rigo- 
rous or  in  the  mild  feafons.  We  only  learn,  that  there 
was  a  double  enclofure  around  the  affembly,  that  it 
might  not  be  difturbed.  The  firft  was  a  kind  of  arbor- 
work,  from  fpace  to  fpace,  feparated  by  doors,  over 
which  were  painted  In  red  the  ten  or  twelve  firft  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  directed  the  entrance  of 
the  officers  who  compofed  the  tribunal,  each  of  them 
entering  under  trie  letter  which  diftlnguiflicd  his  tribe. 
The  beadles  of  the  court,  to  whom  they  ihowed  the 
wands  which  had  been  ftnt  them  by  the  Thcfmothetas 
as  a  fummons  to  rattt,  examined  its  mark,  to  lee  if  it 
was  authentic,  and  then  introduced  them.  The  fecond 
inclofure,  which  was  at  the  dillance  of  20  feet  from 
the  former,  was  a  rope  or  cord  ;  that  the  people  who 
flood  round  the  iiril  inclofure,  and  were  defirous  to 
fee  what  paff^d  within  the  fecond,  might  not  be 
prevented  from  gratifying  their  curlofity  at  a  proper 
dillance.  Thus  the  attention  of  the  judges  was  not 
interrupted  by  tfie  concourfe  of  the  multitude,  many  of 
whom  were  heated  by  views  of  intereft  or  of  party. 

To  each  of  the  members  of  the  affembly  were  diflri- 
buted  two  pieces  of  copper ;  one  of  which  was  perfo- 
rated, not  certainly  that  it  might  be  dlif  ingulfh.d  from 
the  other  by  feeling,  for  thefe  affemblies  met  at  the 
rlfing  and  were  diffolved  at  the  fetting  of  the  fun. 
Thofe  pieces  of  copper  had  been  fubftituted  for  little 
fea-fhells,  which  were  at  firft  in  ufe.  The  king  was 
prefent  at  the  affembly,  at  whofe  command  It  had  been 
fummoned.  The  Thefraothetae  read  the  names  of  thofe 
who  were  to  compofe  it,  and  each  man  took  his  place 
as  he  was  called.  The  Thefmotheta;  were  then  fent 
for,  whofe  fun£lion  It  was  to  obferve  prodigies  and  to 
fuperintend  the  facrifices ;  and  If  they  gave  their  fanc- 
tlon,  the  deliberations  were  begun.  It  Is  well  known, 
that  the  officers  called  Exegetis.  were  often  corrupted  by 
thofe  who  \yere  Interefted  in  the  debates  of  the  affembly; 
and  that  they  excited  fuch  tumults  as  were  raifed  by  the 
Roman  tribunal  in  the  popular  affemblies  convoked  hf 
the  confuls. 

Of  all  the  monuments  which  rema'.n  relating  to^the 
Hdialla:,  the  molt  curious  is  the  oath,  which  thofe 

judges 
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Hehaft.T!.  judges  took  before  tlie  Thefinothette  :  Demofthenes 
^"""'^r^^  hath  preferveJ  it  in  his  oration  againd  Timocrates, 
who  having  been  bribed  by  thofe  who  had  been  in- 
trufted  with  the  cifefts  taken  on  board  a  veffel  of 
Naucratis,  and  refufed  to  give  an  account  of  them, 
got  a  law  pafled,  by  which  an  enlargement  was  granted 
.  to  prifoners  for  public  debts  on  giving  bail.  De- 
mofthenes, in  making  his  oration  againft  that  law, 
ordered  the  oath  of  the  Heliaftce-to  be  read  aloud, ''as 
a  perpetual  auxiliary  to  his  arguments,  and  happily 
calculated  to  intereft  the  multitude  and  inflame  their 
pafiiona.  This  oath  we  fliall  quote,  that  our  readers 
may  know  how  refpeftable  a  tribunal  that  of  the  He- 
liaftae  'Was,  and  ihe  importance  of  their  decifions. 

"  I  will  judge  according  to  the  laws  and  decrees  of 
the  people  of  Athens,  and  of  the  fenate  of  500.  I 
will  never  give  my  vote  for  the  ellabliniment  of  a  tyrant, 
nor  of  an  oligarchy.  Nor  will  I  ever  give  my  appro- 
'bation  to  an  opinion  prejudicial  to  the  liberty  or  to  the 
union  of  the  people  of  Athens.  I  will  not  fecond 
thofe  perfons  who  may  propofc  a  reduftion  of  private 
debts,  or  a  diftribution  of  the  lands  or  houfes  of  the 
Athenians.  I  will  not  recal  exiles,  nor  endeavour  to 
procure  a  pardon  for  thofe  who  (hall  be  condemned  to 
die.  Nor  will  I  force  thofe  to  retire  whom  the  laws 
and  the  fufFrages  of  the  people  fhall  permit  to  remain 
in  their  country.  I  will  not  give  my  vote  to  any  can- 
didate for  a  public  fun6lion  who  gives  not  an  account 
of  his  conduft  in  the  office  which  he  has  prevloufly 
fdled  ;  nor  will  I  prefume  to  foHcit  any  truft  from  the 
commonwealth  without  fubjefting  myfelf  to  this  con- 
dition, which  I  mean  as  obligatory  to  the  nine  archons, 
to  the  chief  of  religious  matters,  to  thofe  who  are  bal- 
loted on  the  fame  day  with  the  nine  archons,  to  the 
herald,  the  ambaffador,  and  the  other  officers  of  their 
court.  I  will  not  fuffer  the  fame  man  to  hold  the  fame 
office  twice,  or  to  hold  two  offices  in  the  fame  year. 
I  will  not  accept  any  prefent,  eitlier  myfelf  or  by  ano- 
ther, either  direftly  or  indireftly,  as  a  member  of  the 
Heliailic  aflembly.  I  fokmnly  declare  that  I  am  30 
■years  old.  I  will  be  equally  attentive  and  impartial 
to  the  accufer  and  the  accufed ;  I  will  give  my  fentence 
rigoroufly  according  to  evidence.  Thus  I  fwear,  by 
Jupiter,  by  Neptune,  and  by  Ceres,  to  aft.  And  if  I 
violate  any  of  my  engagements,  I  imprecate  from  thefe 
deities  ruin  on  myfelf  and  my  family  ;  and  I  requeft 
them  to  grant  me  every  kind  of  profperity,  if  I  am 
faithful  to  ray  oath." 

'The  reader  ffiould  perufe  what  follows  this  oath  to 
fee  with  what  eloquence  Demofthenes  avails  himfelf  of 
it,  and  how  he  applies  ita  principles  to  the  caufe  which 
he  defends. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  motives  of  the  meeting  of 
this  affembly.  Ariftotlc  informs  us  of  another;  which 
was  by  the  public  authority  deputed  to  them,  to  ele6; 
a  magiftrate  in  the  room  of  one  dead.  It  is  furprifing, 
that  Paufanias,  who  enters  fo  often  into  details,  gives 
us  no  particular  account  of  this  affembly.  All  that  he 
fays  of  it  is,  that  the  moft  numerous  of  the  Athenian 
affemblies  was  called  HeUce, 

We  are  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  life  of 
Solon,  that  it  was  before  one  of  thefe  Htliaftic  afTem- 
blies  that  Pififtratus  prefcnted  himfelf,  covered  with 
wounds  and  contufions  (for  thus  he  had  treated  hira- 
jfelf  and  the  mules  which  drew  his  car),  to  excite  the 
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indignation  of  the  people  againft  his  pretend  jd  ene-  HdlaOs, 
mies,  who,  jealous,  as  he  alleged,  of  the  popularity  J^^'cdh. 
he  had  acquired  by  afTerting  the  rights  of  his  poorer  ''""V— ' 
fellow  citizens,  in  oppofition  to  the  men  in  power, 
had  attacked  him  while  he  was  hunting,  and  had 
wounded  him  in  that  barbarous  manner.    His  defign 
fucceeded  :  a  guard  was  appointed  him;  by  the  affitl- 
ance  of  which  he  acquired  the  fovereignty  or  tyranny 
of  Athens,  and  kept  it  33  years.    The  power  of  the 
affembly  appeared  remarkably  on  that  occafion  ;  for 
Solon,  who  was  prefent,  oppofed  it  with  all  his  effi)rts, 
and  did  not  fucceed. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  judges  gave  their 
fuffiages,  there  was  a  fort  of  velTel  covered  with  an 
ofier  mat,  in  which  were  placed  two  urns,  the  one  of 
copper,  the  other  of  wood.  In  the  lid  of  thefe  urns 
there  was  an  oblong  hole,  which  was  large  at  the  top, 
and  grew  narrower  downwards,  as  we  fee  in  fome  old 
boxes  of  our  churches.  The  fuffrages  which  condemned 
the  accufed  perfon  were  thrown  into  the  wooden  urn, 
which  was  termed  kyrios.  That  of  copper,  named  ahyros^ 
received  thofe  which  abfolved  him. 

Ariftotle  obferves,  that  Solon,  whofe  aim  was  to 
make  his  people  happy,  and  who  found  an 'ariftocracy 
eftabliffied  by  the  eledion  of  the  nine  archons  (annual 
officers,  whofe  power  was  almoft  abfolute),  tempered 
their  fovereignty,  by  inftituting  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pealing from  them  to  the  people,  who  were  to  be  af- 
fembled  by  lot  to  give  their  fuffrage ;  after  having 
taken  the  oath  of  the  Heliaftas,  in  a  place  near  the 
Panathenjsum  ;  where  Hifuis  had,  in  former  days, 
calmed  a  fedition  of  the  people,  and  bound  them  to 
unanimity  by  an  oath.  It  has  likewife  been  remarked, 
that  the  god  Apollo  was  not  invoked  in  the  oath  of 
the  Hellaftse,  as  in  the  oaths  of  the  other  judges.  We 
have  obferved,  that  he  who  took  the  oath  of  the  He- 
liaftae,^  engaged  that  he  would  not  be  corrupted  by  fo- 
licitation  or  money.  Thofe  who  violated  this  pait  of 
their  oath  were  condemned  to  pay  a  fevere  fine.  The 
decemvira  at  Rome  made  fuch  corruption  a  capital 
crime.  But  Afconius  remarks,  that  the  punifliment 
denounced  againft  them  was  mitigated  in  later  times ; 
and  that  they  were  expelled  the  fenate,  or  banirtied  for 
a  certain  time,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt, 

HELICON,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  of  a 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parnaffus  and  Cy- 
thcron,  facrcd  to  Apollo  and  the  mufes,  who  are  thence 
called  Heltconkks,  It  is  lituated  in  Livadia,  and  now 
called  Zagura  or  Zagtiya. — Helicon  was  one  of  the 
moft  fertile  and  woody  mountains  in  Greece.  On  it 
the  fruit  of  the  adrachnus,  a  fpecies  of  the  arbutus  or  of 
the  ftrawberry-tree,  was  uncommonly  fweet ;  and  the 
inhabitants  affirmed,  that  the  plants  and  roots  were  all 
friendly  to  man,  and  that  even  the  ferpents  had  thc'r 
poifon  weakened  by  the  innoxious  qualities  of  their 
food.  It  approached  ParngfTus  on  the  north,  where 
it  touched  on  Phocis;  and  refembled  that  mountain  in 
loftinefs,  extent,  and  magnitude. — Here  was  the  fhaiy 
grove  of  the  mufes  and  their  images ;  with  ftatues  of 
Apollo  and  Bacchus,  of  Linus  and  Orpheus,  and  the 
illuftrious  poets  who  had  recited  their  verfes  to  the 
harp.  Among  the  tripods,  in  the  fecond  century,  was 
that  confecrated  by  Hefiod.  On  the  left-hand  going 
to  the  grove  was  the  fountain  Aganippe  ;  and  about 
twenty  ftadia,  or  two  miles  and  a  half;  higher  up,  the 
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Beliconia  violet-coloured  Hippocrene.    Round  the  grove 

houfes.  A  feftival  was  celebrated  there  by  the  Thcf- 
pieans  with  games  called  Mufca.  The  vallies  of  He- 
licon are  defcribed  by  Wheler  as  green  and  flowery  in 
the  fpring;  and  enlivened  by  pleafing  cafcades  and 
ftreams,  and  by  fountains  and  wells  of  clear  water. 
The  Boeotian  cities  in  general,  two  or  three  excepted, 
were  reduced  to  inconfiderable  villages  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  The  grove  of  the  mufes  was  plundered  under 
the  aufpices  of  Conftantine  the  Great.  The  Helico- 
nian goddeffes  were  afterwards  confumed  in  a  rire  at 
Conftantinople,  to  which  city  they  had  been  removed. 
Their  ancient  feat  on  the  mountain,  Aganippe  and 
Hippocrene,  are  unafcertained. 

HELICONI  A,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
fpatha  is  univerfal  and  partial ;  there  is  no  calyx  ;  the 
corolla  has  three  petals,  and  the  nedarium  two  leaves j 
the  capfule  is  three-grained. 

HELICTERES,  the  screw-tree:  A  genus  of 
the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  37th  order,  Columnifera.  The  calyx  is  monophyl- 
lous  and  oblique  ;  there  are  five  petals,  and  the  nefta- 
rlum  confifts  of  five  petal-like  leaflets ;  the  capfules  are 
intorted  or  twifl:ed  inwards. — There  are  four  fpecies, 
all  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  are  (hrubby  plants, 
rifing  from  five  to  fourteen  feet  in  height,  adorned  with 
flowers  of  a  yellow  colour.  They  are  propagated  by 
feeds;  but  are  tender,  and  in  this  country  muft  be  kept 
in  a  ftove  during  the  winter. 

HELIOCARPUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Columnifera.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllousj 
the  petals  four  ;  the  ftyles  Ample  ;  the  capfule  bilocu- 
lar,  compreffed,  and  radiated  lengthwife  on  each  fide. 

HELIOCENTRIC  latitude  of  a  Planet,  the  in- 
clination of  a  line  drawn  between  the  centre  of  the  fun 
and  the  centre  of  a  planet  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

Heliocentric  Place  of  a  Planet,  the  place  of  the 
ecliptic  wherein  the  planet  would  appear  to  a  fpectator 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  fun. 

HELIOCOMETES,  a  phenomenon  fometimes  ob- 
ferved  about  fun-fetting;  bdngalarge  luminous  tail  or 
column  of  light  proceeding  from  the  body  of  the  fun, 
and  dragging  after  it,  not  unUke  the  tail  of  a  comet ; 
whence  the  name. 

HELIODORUS  o/" Phoenicia,  bifliop  of  Trica  in 
Theffaly,  better  known  by  the  romance  he  compofed 
in  his  youth  intitled  JEthiopics,  and  relating  the  amours 
of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea.  Some  fay  he  was  depo- 
fed  by  a  fynod  becaufe  he  would  not  confent  to  the 
fupprefling  that  romance.  The  fable  has  a  moral  ten- 
dency, and  particularly  inculcates  the  virtue  of  chaility. 
As  it  was  the  firft  of  this  fpecies  of  writing,  he  is  Ityled 
the  Father  of  Romances.  He  was  alfo  a  good  Latin  poet. 
He  hved  in  the  4th  cent  iry. 

HELIOMET^R,  formed  of  '"^'"f  fun,  and  /^=^p"  / 
meafure,  the  name  of  an  inftrument  called  alfo  ajlrometer, 
invented  by  M.  Bougutr  in  1747,  for  meafuring  with 
particular  exaftnefs  the  diameters  of  the  ftars,  and  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  the  fun  and  moon. 

This  inftrument  is  a  kind  of  telefcope,  confifting  of 
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were  glafs  ferves  for  both.  The  tube  of  this  inftrument  is  Helionio 
of  a  conic  form,  larger  at  the  upper  end,  which  re- 
ceives  the  two  objeft-glaffes,  than  at  the  lower,  which  Hdiopolis. 
is  furnifhed  with  an  eye- glafs  and  micrometer.  By 
the  conftruftion  of  this  inftrument  two  diftinft  images 
of  an  object  are  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs, 
whofe  diftauce,  dependmg  on  that  of  the  two  objedl- 
glaffes  from  one  another,  may  be  meafured  with  great 
accuracy :  nor  is  it  neceffary  that  the  whole  difc  of 
the  fun  or  moon  come  within  the  field  of  view ;  fince, 
if  the  images  of  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  difc  be  form- 
ed by  each  objeA-glafs,  the  whole  diameter  may  be 
eafily  computed  by  their  pofition  with  refpeft  to  one 
another :  for  if  the  obje£l  be  large,  the  images  will 
approach,  or  perhaps  lie  even  over  one  another ;  and 
the  objeft-glaffes  being  moveable,  the  two  images  may 
always  be  brought  exactly  to  touch  one  another,  and 
the  diameter  may  be  computed  from  the  known  diftance 
of  the  centres  of  the  two  glafles.  Befides,  as  this  in- 
ftrument has  a  common  micrometer  in  the  focug  of 
the  eye-glafs,  when  the  two  images  of  the  fun  or  moon 
are  made  in  part  to  cover  one  another,  that  part  which 
is  common  to  both  the  images  may  be  meafured  with 
great  exaftnefs,  as  being  viewed  upon  a  ground  that 
is  only  one  half  lefs  luminous  than  itfclf ;  whereas,  in 
general,  the  heavenly  bodies  are  viewed  upon  a  dark 
ground,  and  on  that  account  are  imagined  to  be  larger 
than  they  really  are.  By  a  fmall  addition  to  this  inftru^ 
ment,  provided  it  be  of  a  moderate  length,  M.  Bouguer 
thought  it  very  poffible  c®  meafure  angles  of  three  or  four 
degrees,  which  is  of  particular  confequence  in  taking  the 
diftance  of  ftars  from  the  moon.  With  this  inftrument 
M.  Bouguer,  by  repeated  obfervation,  found,  that  the 
fun's  vertical  diameter,  tho'  fomewhat  diminished  by  the 
aftronomical  refraftion,  is  longer  than  the  horizontal 
diameter ;  and,  in  afcertaining  this  phenomenon,  he 
alfo  found,  that  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  fun's 
difc  are  not  fo  equally  defined  as  the  other  parts  ;  on 
this  account  his  image  appears  fomewhat  extended  in 
the  vertical  dire£tion.  This  is  owing  to  the  decom- 
pofition  of  hght,  which  is  known  to  confi!l  of  rays  dif- 
ferently refrangible  in  its  pa^^age  through  our  atmo- 
fphere.  Thus  the  blue  and  violet  rays,  which  proceed 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  difc  at  the  fame  time  with 
thofe  of  other  colours,  are  fomewhat  more  refradted 
than  the  others,  and  therefore  feem  to  us  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  higher  point;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
the  red  rays  proceeding  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
difc,  being  lefs  refra£led  than  the  others,  feem  to  proceed 
from  a  lower  point ;  fo  that  the  vertical  diameter  is  ex- 
tended, or  appears  longer,  than  the  horizontal  diameter. 

Mr  Servington  Savery  difcovered  a  fimilar  method 
of  improving  the  micrometer,  which  was  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  1743,    See  Micrometer. 

HELIOPHILA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  fili- 
quofa  ordtr,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  iu  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
39th  order,  S'tliquofx.  Phere  are  two  neftaria  recur- 
vated  towards  the  veficular  bafe  of  the  calyx. 

HELIOPHOBI,  a  name  given  to  the  white  ne- 
groes or  albinos,  from  their  averfion  to  the  light  of 
the  lun.    See  Albino. 

HELIOPOLIS  (anc.  geog.),  fo  called  by  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Mofes  On,  and  in 


two  objea-glaxTes  of  equal  focal  dlliante,  placed  one  of   Jeremiah  Bdhfmes;  a  city  of  Egypt,  to  the  fouth-.ealt 
them  by  the  fide  of  the  other,  fo  that  the  fiime  eye-    of  the  Delta,  and  eaft  of  Memphis  j  of  a  very  old 
Vol.  VIIL  Part  L  3^  ftaadmg, 
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Heliofcce  ftanding,  its  origin  terminating  in  f?.ble.  Here  ftood 
Helix  temple  of  the  fun,  held  in  religious  veneration. 

^  The  city  ftood  on  an  extraordinary  mount,  but  in 

Stiabo's  time  was  defolate.  It  gave  name  to  the  Nomas 
HeUopoUtes. —  There  was  another  HeUoPoUs  in  Coelo- 
fyria,  near  the  fprings  of  the  Orontes  ;  fo  called  from 
the  worfhip  of  the  fun,  which  was  in  great  vogue  over 
all  Syria. 

HELIOSCOPE,  in  optics,  a  fort  of  telefcope,  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  viewing  the  fun  without  hurting  the 
eyes.    See  Telescope. 

As  the  fun  may  be  viewed  through  coloured  glaffes 
without  hurt  to  the  eye  s,  if  the  ohjeft  and  eye  giaifes  of 
a  telefcope  be  made  oc  coloured  glafs,  as  red  or  green, 
fuch  a  telefcope  will  b.-corae  an  htliofcope. 

But  Ml  Huygens  only  ufed  a  plain  glafs,  blacked 
at  the  flame  of  a  candle  on  one  fide,  and  placed  be- 
tween the  eye-glafs  and  the  eye  ;  which  anfwers  the 
defign  of  an  heliofcopc  very  well. 

HELIOSTATA,  in  optics,  an  inftrument  invented 
by  the  late  learned  Dr  S.  Gravefande;  who  gave  it  this 
name  from  its  fixing,  as  it  were,  the  rays  of  the  fun  in 
an  horizontal  dire£tion  acrofs  the  dark  chamber  all  the 
while  it  is  in  ufe.     See  Optics  (Index.) 

HELIOTROPE  {hcUotrcp  .7/7,7 ),  among  the  ancients, 
an  iiiflrument  or  machine  for  fnowing  when  the  fun 
arrived  at  the  tropics  and  the  equinoftial  line.  This 
name  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  fun- dial  in  general. 

Heliotrope  is  alfo  a  precious  ftone,  of  a  green  co- 
lour, Hreaked  with  red  veins.  Pliny  fays  it  is  thus 
called,  becaufe,  when  caft  into  a  veffel  of  water,  the 
fun's  rays  falling  thereon  feemto  be  of  a  blood  colour; 
and  that,  when  out  of  the  water,  it  gives  a  faint  re- 
flexion of  the  figure  of  the  fun  ;  and  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve  eclipfes  of  the  fun  as  a  heliofcope.  The  helio- 
trope is  alfo  called  oriental  jafper,  on  account  of  its 
ruddy  fpots.  It  is  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  alfo  in 
Ethiopia,  Germany,  Bohemia,  &c.  Some  have  afcribed 
to  it  the  faculty  of  rendering  people  invifible,  hkc 
Gyges's  ring. 

HELIOTROPIUM,  turnsole  :  A  genus  of  the 
polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
41ft  order,  Afperifo}i<£.  The  corolla  is  falver-fliaped  and 
quinquefid,  with  lefler  dents  interjefted  alternately;  the 
throat  clofc  d  up  by  fmall  arches  formed  in  the  corolla 
jtfelf.  There  are  a  number  of  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives 
of  warm  countries.  Only  one,  called  the  trkoccum,  grows 
in  Europe:  and  is  a  native  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
It  is  only  remarkable  for  the  property  of  its  berries, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Colour- Making, 
11=36. 

HELIX,  in  geometry,  a  fpiral  line.  See  Spiral. 
— The  word  is  Greek,  and  literally  fignifies  "  a 
wreath  or  winding;"  of  £^'o■^r(i)  invol'vo,  "  I  environ." 

In  archi tenure,  fome  authors  make  a  difference  be- 
tween  the  hehx  and  the  fpiral.  A  flair-cafe,  accord- 
ing to  Daviler,  is  in  a  helix,  or  is  helical,  when  the 
ftairs  or  fteps  wind  round  a  cylindrical  newel ;  whereas 
the  fpiral  winds  round  a  cone,  and  is  continually  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer  its  axis. 

Helix  is  alfo  applied,  in  architedure,  to  the  cauli- 
cules  or  httle  volutes  under  the  flowers  of  the  Corin- 
thian capital ;  called  alfo  urilU. 

Helix,  in  anatomy,  is  the  whole  circuit  or  extent 


Helix. 


'  See  B'M- 
cinum  and 
MureK, 


of  the  auricle  or  border  of  the  ear  outwards.  In  cp- 
pofition  to  which,  the  inner  protuberance  furrounded 
thereby,  and  anfwering  thereto,  is  called  anthelix.  See 
Anatomy,  141. 

Helix,  the  Snail,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  The  fhell  confifts  of 
one  fpiral,  brittle,  and  almoft  diaphanous  valve  ;  and 
the  aperture  is  narrow.  There  are  60  fpecies,  prin- 
cipally diftinguifhed  by  the  figure  of  their  fhells.  They 
are  of  various  fizes,  from  that  of  a  fmall  apple  to  Icfs- 
than  half  a  pea.  Some  of  them  live  on  land,  frequent- 
ing woods  and  gardens,  or  inhabiting  clefts  of  rocks 
and  dry  fand  banks.  Others  of  thtm  are  aquatic,  in- 
habiting ponds,  deep  rivers,  and  the  ocean.  The  prin- 
cipal fpecies  are, 

1.  The  janthina,  with  a  violet-coloured  fhell,  is  re- 
markable for  the  extreme  thinnefs  of  its  texture,  which 
breaks  with  the  leafl  preffure,  and  feems  therefore  en- 
tirely calculated  to  keep  the  open  fea,  or  at  leafl  to  fnua 
rocky  fhores.  It  inhabits  the  feas  of  Europe,  efpe- 
cially  the  Mediterranean  ;  thofe  of  Afia  and  Africa  ; 
and  alfo  the  ocean.  The  living  animal,  when  touched,, 
exfudes  a  juice  which  flainsthe  hands  of  a  violet  colour. 
Dr  Hawkefworth,  in  his  account  of  Cooke's  voyage, 
miftakes  this  fhell  for  that  which  yielded  the  purpura 
of  the  ancients.  But  whoever  looks  into  Pliny,  can 
never  have  the  leafl  idea  that  the  thin  fhell  aforemen- 
tioned could  be  the  fame  with  it.  They  had  feveral 
fhells  which  yielded  the  purple  dye:  but  thefe  were  all 
rock  fhells*,  and  very  different  both  in  figure  and 
hardnefs  from  the  little  helix  jacintha  ;  which  is  not 
calculated  for  the  neighbourhood  of  rocks,  as  already 
mentioned.  Vid.  Plin.  lib.  v.  cap  i.  and  hb.  ix.  cap.  60, 
61.  See  alfo  Don  Ant.  Ulloa's  Voyage  to  South  A- 
merica.  book  iv.  ch.  8. 

2.  The  pomatia,  or  exotic  fnail,  with  five  fpires, 
mofl  remarkably  ventricofe,  and  fafciated  with  a  lighter 
and  a  deeper  brown,  is  a  native  of  France,  where 
it  inhabits  the  woods ;  but  has  been  naturalized  in 
England,  where  it  inhabits  the  woods  of  the  fouthern 
counties.  V.  was  introduced,  as  it  is  faid,  by  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  ;  whether  for  medical  purpofes,  or  as 
food,  is  uncertain  :  tradition  fays,  that  to  cure  his  be- 
loved wife  of  a  decay  was  the  objed.  They  are  quite 
confined  to  our  fouthern  counties.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  them  into  Northamptonfhire,  but  they 
would  not  live  there.— Thefe  are  ufed  as  a  food  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe  during  Lent ;  and  are  preferved  in  aa, 
efcargatoire,  or  a  krge  place  boarded  in,  with  a  floor 
covered  half  a  foot  deep  with  herbs,  in  which  the  fnails 
neftle  and  fatten  f .— They  were  alfo  a  favourite  difh 
with  the  Romans,  who  had  their  cochlearia,  a  nurfery 
fimilar  to  the  above.  Fulvius  Hirpinus  %  was  the  firft 
inventor  of  this  luxury,  a  little  before  the  civil  wars 
between -Caefar  and  Pompey.  The  fnails  were  fed  with 
bran  and  fodden  wine.  If  we  could  credit  Varro  ||, 
t:<ey  grew  fo  large,  that  the  fhells  of  fome  would  hold 
ten  quarts  !  People  need  not  admire  the  temperance 
of  the  fupper  of  the  younger  Pliny  ^,  which  confifted  5  »v, 
of  only  a  lettuce  a  piece,  three  fnails,  two  eggs,  a 
barley- cake,  fweet  wine  and  fnow, — in  cafe  his  fnails 

bore  any  proportion  in  fize  to  thofe  of  Hirpinus. — Its 
name  is  derived  not  from  any  thing  relating  to  an 
orchard,  but  from  an  operculum,  it  having  a  very 

-ilrong  onct   This  feems  to  be  the  fpecies  defcnbed  by 

Pliny, 
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Hdix.    Pliny,  Hb.  viii.  c.  39.  which  he  fays  was  fcarce  ;  that 
"  ■  V  "  ■   it  covered  itfelf  with  the  opercle,  and  lodged  under 
ground  ;  and  that  they  were  at  firtt  found  only  about 
the  maritime  Alps,  and  more  lately  near  Velitras.  [See 
Plate  CCXXXIV.  the  figure  half  the  natural  fize.] 

3.  The  hortenfis,  or  garden-fnail,  is  in  form  like  th^ 
laft,  but  lefs,  and  not  umbilicated  and  clouded,^  or 
mottled  with  browns.  It  abounds  with  a  vifcid  flimy 
juice,  which  it  readily  gives  out  by  boihng  in  milk  or 
water,  fo  as  to  render  them  thick  and  glutinous.  The 
decodlions  in  milk  are  apparently  very  nutritious  and 
demulcent,  and  have  been  recommended  in  a  thin  acri- 
monious ftate  of  the  humours,  in  confumptive  cafes  and 
emaciations. 

The  eyes  of  fnails  are  lodged  In  their  horns,  one  at 
the  end  of  each  horn,  which  they  can  retraft  at  plea- 
fure.  The  manner  of  examining  thefe  eyes,  which  are 
four  in  number,  is  this :  when  the  horns  are  out,  cut 
off  nimbly  the  extremity  of  one  of  them  ;  and  placing 
it  before  the  microfcope,  you  may  difcover  the  black 
fpot  at  the  end  to  be  really  a  femiglobular  eye. — The 
dilTedlion  of  this  animal  is  very  curious ;  for  by  this 
means  the  microfcope  not  only  difcovers  the  heart 
beiting  juft.  againft  the  round  hole  near  the  neck,  which 
feems  the  place  of  refpiration,  but  alfo  the  Hver,  fplecn, 
ftomach,  and  inteftines,  with  the  veins,  arteries,  mouth, 
and  teeth,  are  plainly  obfervable.  The  guts  of  this 
creature  are  green,  from  its  eating  of  herbs,  and  are 
branched  all  over  with  fine  capillary  white  veins  :  the 
mouth  is  like  a  hare's  or  rabbit's,  with  four  or  fix 
needle-teeth,  refembhng  thofe  of  leeches,  and  of  a  fub- 
ftance  like  horn. — Snails  are  all  hermaphrodites,  having 
both  fexes  united  in  each  individual.  They  lay  their 
eggs  with  great  care  in  the  earth,  and  the  young  ones 
are  hatched  with  fliells  completely  formed.  Cutting 
off  a  fnail's  head,  a  little  ftone  appears,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  great  dieuretic,  and  good  in  all  nephritic 
diforders.  Immediately  under  this  ftone  the  heart  is 
feen  beating;  and  the  auricles  are  evidently  diflinguifh- 
able,  and  are  membranous,  and  of  a  white  colour ;  as 
are  alfo  the  velTels  which  proceed  from  them. 

Snails  difcharge  their  excrements  at  a  hole  In  their 
neck  ;  they  alfo  breathe  by  this  bole,  and  their  parts 
of  generation  are  fituated  very  near  it.  The  penis  is  very 
long,  and  in  fhape  refembles  that  of  a  whale.  In  the 
procefs  of  generation,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  with 
the  male  and  female  part  there  iffiies,  at  the  aperture 
of  the  neck,  a  kind  of  fpear,  fliaped  like  the  head  of 
a  lance,  and  terminating  in  a  very  acute  point :  and 
when  the  two  fnails  turn  the  clefts  in  their  necks  to- 
wards each  other,  the  fpear  ilTuing  from  one  pricks  the 
other,  and  then  either  drops  to  the  ground  or  is  carried 
off  by  the  fnail  it  has  pricked.  This  fnail  inftantly 
withdraws,  but  foon  after  rejoins  the  other,  which  it 
pricks  in  its  turn ;  and  after  fuch  mutual  pnnfture,  the 
copulation  never  fails  of  being  confummated.  Snails 
are  fald  to  couple  three  times  at  the  diftance  of  about 
fifteen  days  from  each  other,  nature  producing  a  new 
fpear  for  each  time  of  copulation,  which  lafts  ten  or 
twelve  hours.  At  the  end  of  about  eighteen  days  they 
bring  forth  their  eggs  by  the  aperture  of  their  neck. 

So  fmall  an  animal  as  the  fnail  is  not  free  from  the 
plague  of  fupporting  other  fmaller  animals  on  Its  body; 
and  as  in  other  animals  we  find  thefe  fecoadary  ones 
either  living  only  on  their  furface,  as  lice,  Sec.  or  only 
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in  the  inteftines,  as  worms,  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
this  creature  infefts  the  fnail  In  both  thefe  manners  j 
being  found  fometimes  on  the  furface  of  Its  body  and 
fometlmes  within  its  Inteftines.  Thefe  Is  a  part  of  the 
common  garden  fnail,  and  of  other  of  the  like  kinds, 
commonly  called  the  collar.  This  furrounds  the  neck 
of  the  fnail,  and  is  confiderahly  thick,  and  Is  the  only 
part  that  Is  vlfible  when  the  animal  Is  retired  quietly 
into  its  (hell.  In  this  ftate  of  the  animal  thefe  infefts 
which  Infeft  It  are  ufually  feen  In  confiderable  numbers 
marching  about  very  nimbly  on  this  part :  befides,  the 
fnail,  every  time  It  has  occafion  to  open  Its  anus,  glves- 
them  a  place  by  which  to  enter  Into  Its  Inteftines,  and 
they  often  feize  the  opportunity. 

Snails  are  great  deftroyers  of  fruit  in  our  gardens, 
efpecially  the  better  forts  of  wall-fruit.  L.ime  and 
alhes  fprinkled  on  the  ground  where  they  moft  refort 
will  drive  them  away,  and  deftroy  the  young  brood  of 
them  :  It  Is  a  common  praftlce  to  pull  off  the  fruit 
they  have  bitten  ;  but  this  fhould  never  be  done,  for 
they  will  eat  no  other  till  they  have  wholly  eat  up  this 
if  it  be  left  for  them. 

HELL,  the  place  of  divine  punlfhment  after  death. 

As  all  religions  have  fuppofed  a  future  ftate  of  exift- 
ence  after  this  life,  fo  all  have  their  hell  or  place  of 
toi-ment  in  which  the  wicked  are  fuppofed  to  be  pu- 
nifhed.  The  hell  of  the  ancient  heathens  was  divided 
into  two  manfions;  the  one  called  Elyfium,  on  the  right 
hand,  pleafant  and  dellghtfal,  appointed  for  the  folds 
of  good  men ;  the  other  called  Ta7'tara,  on  the  left,  a 
region  of  mifery  and  torment  appointed  for  the  wicked. 
The  latter  only  was  hell.  In  the  prefent  rettralned  fenfc 
of  the  word.    See  Elysium. 

The  phllofophers  were  of  opinion,  that  the  Infernal 
regions  were  at  an  equal  diftance  from  all  the  parts  of 
the  earth;  neverthelefs  it  was  the -opinion  of  fome, 
that  there  were  certain  paffages  which  led  thither,  as 
the  river  Lethe  near  the  Syrtes,  and  the  Acherufian 
cave  in  Epirus.  At  Hermoine  it  was  thought,  that 
there  was  a  very  fhort  way  to  hell ;  for  which  reafon 
the  people  of  that  country  never  put  the  fare  into  the 
mouths  of  the  dead  to  pay  their  paffage. 

The  Jews  placed  hell  In  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  believed  It  to  be  fituated  under  waters  and  moun- 
tains. According  to  them,  there  are  three  paffages 
leading  to  It :  the  firft  Is  in  the  wildernefs,  and  by  that 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  defcended  into  hell ; 
the  fecond  Is  In  the  fea,  becanfe  Jonah,  who  was 
thrown  Into  the  fea,  cried  to  God  out  of  the  belly  of 
hell ;  the  third  Is  In  Jerufalem,  becaufe  it  is  faid  the 
fire  of  the  Lord  Is  In  ZIon,  and  his  furnace  is  in  Je- 
rufalem. They  likewife  acknowledged  feven  degrees 
of  pain  In  hell,  becaufe  they  find  this  place  called  by 
feveo  different  names  in  fcripture.  Though  they  be- 
lieved that  infidels,  and  pcrfons  eminently  wicked,  will 
continue  for  ever  in  hell ;  yet  they  maintained,  that 
every  Jew  who  is  not  infefted  with  fome  herefy,  and 
has  not  afted  contrary  to  the  points  mentioned  by  the 
rabbins,  will  not  be  punifhed  therein  for  any  other 
crimes  above  a  year  at  moft. 

The  Mahometans  believe  the  eternity  of  rewards  and 
punlfliraents  in  another  fife.  In  the  Koran  it  is  faid, 
that  hell  has  feven  gates,  the  firft  for  the  Muffulmans, 
the  fecond  for  the  Chriftlans,  the  third  for  the  Jews, 
the  fourth  for  the  Sabians,  'the  fifth  for  the  Magians, 
3  C  3  the 
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th«  fixth  for  the  Pagans,  and  the  feventh  for  the  hy- 
pocrites of  all  religions. 

Among  Chriftians,  there  are  two  controverted  que- 
ftlons  in  regard  to  hell;  the  one  concerns  locality,  the 
other  the  duration  of  its  torments,  i.  The  locality  of 
hell,  and  the  reality  of  its  fire,  began  firft  to  be  con- 
tt-overted  by  Origen.  That  father,  interpreting  the 
fcripture  account  metaphorically,  makes  hell  to  confift, 
not  in  external  punifhments,  but  in  a  confcioufnefs  or 
fenfe  of  guilt,  and  a  remembrance  of  pad  pleafures. 
Among  the  moderns,  Mr  Whifton  advanced  a  new 
hypothefis.  According  to  him,  the  comets  are  fo 
many  hells  appointed  in  their  oi-bits  alternately  to  car- 
ry the  damned  into  the  confines  of  the  fun,  there  to 
be  fcorched  by  its  violent  heat,  and  then  to  return 
with  them  beyond  the  orb  of  Saturn,  there  to  ftarve 
them  in  thefe  cold  and  difmal  regions.  Another  mo- 
dern author,  not  fatisfied  with  any  hypothefis  hither- 
to advanced,  afligns  the  fun  to  be  the  local  hell.  2.  As 
to  the  fecond  queftion,  viz.  the  duration  of  hell  tor- 
ments, we  have  Origen  again  at  the  head  of  thofe 
who  deny  that  they  are  eternal ;  it  being  that  father's 
opinion,  that  not  only  men,  but  devils,  after  a  due 
courfe  of  punifhment  fuitable  to  their  refpeftive  crimes, 
ihall  be  pai'doned  and  reftored  to  heaven.  The  chief 
principle  upon  which  Origen  built  his  opinion,  was  the 
nature  of  punifhment,  which  he  took  to  be  emenda- 
tory,  applied  only  as  phyfic  for  the  recovery  of  the 
patient's  health.  The  chief  objeftion  to  the  eternity 
of  hell  torments  among  modern  writers,  is  the  difpro- 
portion  between  temporary  crimes  and  eternal  pu- 
nifhments. Thofe  who  maintain  the  affirmative, 
ground  their  opinions  on  fcripture  accounts,  which 
reprefent  the  pains  of  hell  under  the  figure  of  a  worm 
■which  never  dies,  and  a  fire  which  is  not  quenched  ; 
as  alfo  upon  the  words,  "  Thefe  iTiall  go  away  into 
everlafUng  punifhment,  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternaL" 

_  HELLANICUS  of  Mitylene,  a  celebrated  Greek 
hiftorian,  born  before  Herodotus,  flourifhed  about 
480  B.  C.  He  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  ancient  kings 
and  founders  of  cities,  but  which  hath  not  come  down 
to  us. 

HELLAS,  (anc.  geog.),  an  appellation  comprifing, 
according  to  the  more  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
Achaia  and  Peloponnefus,  but  afterwards  reftrained  to 
Achaia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  wefl  by  the  river 
Achelous,  on  the  north  by  mounts  Othrys  and  Ofta, 
on  the  eafl  by  the  Egean  fea,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Saronic  and  Corinthian  bays,  and  by  the  itthmus 
which  joins  it  to  Peloponnefus.  It  was  called  Hellas, 
from  Plellen  the  fon  of  Deucalion  ;  or  from  Hellas,  a 
diftrift  of  Theffaly  ;  whence  Hellenes,  the  gentilitious 
name,  denoting  Greeks.    Now  called  Livadla, 

HELLE,  (fab.  hifl.)  a  daughter  of  Athamas  king 
of  Thebes  by  Nephele.  She  fled  from  her  father's 
boufe  with  her  brother  Phryxus,  to  avoid  the  cruel 
opprcffion  of  her  mother-in-law  Ino.  According  to 
fome  accounts  fhe  was  carried  through  the  air  on  a  gold- 
en ram  which  her  mother  had  received  from  Neptune, 
and  in  her  pafTage  fhe  became  giddy  and  fell  from  her 
feat  into  that  part  of  the  fea  which  from  her  received  the 
name  of  Hellefpont.  Others  fay  that  fhe  was  carried 
on  a  cloud,  or  rather  upon  a  fhip,  from  which  fhe  fell 
into  the  fea  and  was  drowj^ed.    Phryxus,,  after  he  had 


given  his  filler  a  burial  on  the  neighbouring  coafts,  Hellebore, 
purfucd  his  joui-ney  and  arrived  in  Colchis.  HeUcboru6» 

HELLEBORE.    See  Helleeorus. 

IVhite-HF.LLEBORE.    See  Veratrum. 

HELLEBORUS,  helleboke:  A  genus  of  the 
polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafa  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
26th  order,  Mult'iftliqux.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  but  five 
or  more  petals ;  the  neAaria  are  bilabiated  and  tubu- 
lar ;  the  capfules  polyfpermous,  and  a  little  ereft. 

Species.  The  mofl  remarkable  fpecics  of  this  plant 
is  the  niger,  commonly  called  Chrtftmas  rofe.  It  hath 
roots  compofed  of  many  thick  flefhy  fpreading  fibres, 
crowned  by  a  large  clufter  of  lobed  leaves,  confifting 
each  of  feven  or  eight  obtufe  flefhy  lobes,  united  to 
one  foot-ftalk  ;  and  between  the  leaves  feveral  thick 
flefhy  flower-ilalks  three  or  four  inches  high,  furmount- 
ed  by  large  beautiful  white  flowers  of  five  roundifh  pe- 
tals, and  numerous  filaments,  appearing  in  winter,  a- 
bout  or  foon  after  Chriflmas. 

Culture.  This  plant  may  be  propagated  either  by 
feeds  or  parting  the  roots.  It  profpers  in  the  open 
borders,  or  may  be  planted  in  pots  to  move  when  in 
bloom  in  order  to  adorn  any  particular  place ;  but  it 
alway  flowers  faireft  and  moft  abundantly  in  the  front 
of  a  warm  funny  border.  The  plants  may  be  remo- 
ved, and  the  roots  divided  for  propagation.  In  Sep- 
tember, Oftober,  or  November;  but  the  fooner  in  au- 
tumn it  is  done,  the  ftronger  will  the  plants  flower  at 
their  proper  feafon. 

Ufes.  The  root  of  this  plant  was  anciently  ufed  as 
a  cathartic.  The  tafl:e  of  it  is  acrid  and  bitter.  Its 
acrimony,  as  Dr  Grew  obferves,  is  firft  felt  on  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  and  then  fpreads  Itfelf  immediately  to 
the  middle,  without  being  much  perceived  in  the  inter- 
mediate part.  On  chewing  the  root  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  tongue  feems  benumbed,  and  affedled  with  a  kind 
of  paralytic  flupor,  as  when  burnt  by  eating  any  thing 
too  hot.  The  fibres  are  more  aci-imonious  than  the 
head  of  the  root  from  whence  they  Iffue.  Black  hel- 
lebore root,  taken  fr  om  15  to  30  grains,  proves  a  flrong 
cathartic;  and,  as  fuch,  has  been  celebrated  for  the 
cure  of  maniacal  and  other  diforders  proceeding  from 
what  the  ancients  called  the  atraUlis;  In  which  cafes, 
medicines  of  this  kind  are  doubtlefs  occafionally  of  ufe, 
though  they  are  by  no  means  poffeffed  of  any  fpecific 
power.  It  does  not  however  appear,  that  our  black 
hellebore  afts  with  fo  much  violence  as  that  of  the  an- 
cients ;  whence  many  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  a  diffe- 
rent fpecies  of  plant :  and  indeed  the  defcriptions 
which  the  ancients  have  left  us  of  their  hellebore,  do- 
not  agree  with  thofe  of  any  of  the  forts  ufually  taken 
notice  of  by  modern  botanifts.  Another  fpecies  has 
been  difcovered  in  the  eaftern  countries,  which  Tourne- 
fort  diftinguifhes  by  the  name  of  helleborus  niger  orien- 
talise ampliffimo  folio,  caule  praalto,  Jlore  purpurajcentey 
and  fuppofes  to  be  the  true  ancient  hellebore,  from  its 
growing  in  plenty  about  mount  Olympus,  and  in  the 
ifland  of  Antlcyra,  celebrated  of  old  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  antimanlacal  drug :  he  relates,  that  a  fcruple 
of  this  fort,  given  for  a  dofe,  occafioned  convulfions. — 
Our  hellebore  is  at  prefent  looked  upon  principally  as 
an  alterative ;  and  in  this  light  is  frequently  employed,  . 
in  fmall  dofes,  for  attenuating  vifcid  humours,  promo-» 
ting  the  uterine  and  urinary  difcharges,,  and  opening 
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inveterate  obftruftions  of  the  remoter  glands, 
proves  a  powerful  cmmenagogue  in  plethoric  habits, 
where  fteel  is  ineffeftual  or  improper.  In  forae  parts 
of  Germany,  a  fpecies  of  blagk  hellebore  has  been 
made  ufe  of,  which  frequently  produced  violent,  and 
fometimes  deleterious,  effects.  It  appears  to  be  the 
fetid  kind  of  Linnasus,  called  in  Knglii'h  fettleiuort,fet- 
ierwort,  or  bajlard  hellebore.  The  roots  of  this  may  be 
diftinguifiied  from  thofe  of  the  true  kind,  by  their  be- 
ing lefs  black. 

HELLENf,  the  fon  of  Deucalion,  is  faid  to  have 
given  the  name  of  Hellenifts  to  the  people  before  called 
Greeks,  1521  B.C.    See  Grkece. 

HELLENISM,  in  matters  of  language,  a  phrafe  in 
the  idiom,  genius,  or  conliruftion  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

This  word  is  only  ufed  when  fpeaking  of  the  au- 
thors who,  writing  in  a  different  language,  exprefs 
themfelves  in  a  phrafeology  peculiar  to  the  Greek. 

HELLENISTIC  language,  that  ufed  by  the 
Grecian  Jews  who  lived  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  where 
the  Greek  tongue  prevailed.  In  ihis  language  it  is 
faid  the  Septuagint  was  written,  and  alfo  the  books 
of  the  New  Teftament  ;  and  that  it  was  thus  denomi- 
nated to  fhow  that  it  was  Greek  filled  with  Hebraifms 
and  Syriacifms. 

HELLENISTS  ( Hellenyiie),  a  term  occurring  in 
the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  which  in 
the  Englifh  verfion  is  rendered  Grecians. 

The  critics  are  divided  as  to  the  fignification  of  the 
word.  CEcumenius,  in  his  Scholia  on  A6ls  vi.  1.  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  not  to  be  underftood  as  fignitying  thofe 
of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  but  thofe  who  fpoke 
Greek,  Tar  txAonri  fSfy^a^Evwf.  The  authors  of  the  Vul- 
gate verfion,  indeed,  render  it  like  ours,  Graci;  but 
Meffieurs  Dn  Port  Royal  more  accurately,  Ju'ifs  Grecs, 
Greek  or  Grecian  Jews ;  it  being  the  Jews  who  fpoke 
Greek  that  are  here  treated  of,  and  who  are  hereby 
diflinguifhed  from  the  Jews  called  Hcbretus,  that  is, 
who  fpoke  the  Hebrew  tongue  of  that  time. 

The  Hellenifts,  or  Grecian  Jews,  were  thofe  who 
lived  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  where  the  Greek  tongue 
prevailed.  It  is  to  them  we  owe  the  Greek  verfion  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  commonly  called  the  Septuagint,  or 
that  of  the  feventy. 

Salmafius  and  Voffius  are  of  a  different  fentiment 
with  regard  to  the  Hellenifts.  The  latter  will  only  have 
them  to  be  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  Grecian  interefts. 

Scaliger  is  reprefented,  in  the  Scaligerana,  as  affert- 
ing  the  Hellenifts  to  be  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Greece 
and  other  places,  and  who  read  the  Greek  Bible  in 
their  fynagogue,  and  ufed  the  Greek  language  in  fa- 
eris  ;  and  thus  they  were  oppofed  to  the  Hebrew  Jews, 
who  performed  their  public  worfhip  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ;  and  in  this  ienfe  St  Paul  fpeaks  of  himfelf 
as  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  Phil.  iii.  5.  i  e.  a  He- 
brew both  by  nation  and  language.  The  Hellenifts 
are  thus  properly  diftinguiftied  from  the  Hellenes  or 
Greeks,  mentioned  John  xii.  20.  who  were  Greeks 
by  birth  and  nation,  and  yet  profelytes  to  the  Jewifh 
religion. 

HELLENODIC-S,  Exx«voJ^i-ia<,  in  antiquity,  the 
diredors  of  the  Olympian  games*  At  firft  there  was 
only  one,  afterwards  the  number  incrcafed  to  two  and 
to  three,  and  at  length  to  nine.  They  aflembled  in  a 
pjlace  called  E.Khriioh-^a.ioi,  in  the  Elean  forum,  where 
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It  often  they  were  obliged  to  refide  ten  months  before  the  ce-  HeUefpont 
lebration  of  the  games,  to  take  care  that  fuch  as  offer- 
ed themfelves  to  contend,  performed  their  wfoyu.uvao-*.'^. 
Ta,  or  preparatory  exercifea,  and  to  be  inftruAed  in  all 
the  laws  of  games  by  certain  men  called  vo//.9pvKay.^<^  {,  e. 
"  keepers  of  the  laws."  And  the  better  to  prevent  all 
unjuft  pradices,  they  were  farther  obliged  to  take  an 
oath,  that  they  would  aft  impartially,  would  take  no 
bribes,  nor  difcover  the  reafon  for  which  they  difliked 
or  approved  of  any  of  the  contenders.  At  the  folem- 
nity  they  fat  naked,  having  before  them  the  viftorial 
crown  till  the  exercifes  were  finifhed,  and  then  it  was 
prefented  to  whorafoever  they  adjudged  it.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  there  lay  an  appeal  from  the  hellenodicas  to  the 
Olympian  fenate. 

HELLESPONT,  a  narrow  ftrait  between  Afia  and 
Europe,  near  the  Propontis,  which  received  its  name 
from  Helle  who  was  drowned  there  In  her  voyage  to 
Colchis.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  love  and  de.ath  of 
Leander,  and  for  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes 
built  over  it  when  he  invaded  Greece.  The  folly  of  this 
great  prince  is  well  known  in  beating  and  fettering  the 
waves  of  the  fea,  whofe  impetuofity  fettered  his  fhips, 
and  rendered  all  his  labours  ineffedlual.  It  is  now 
called  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  about  33  miles  long,  and 
in  the  broadeft  parts  the  Afiatic  coaft  is  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  diftant  from  the  European,  and  only  half 
a  mile  in  the  narroweft,  according  to  modern  invefti- 
gatlon,  and  the  cocks  are  heard  crowing  from  the  op- 
pofite  fhores. 

HELLEN'S  (St)  a  town  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  in 
Eaft-Medina,  has  a  bay  which  runs  a  confiderable  way 
within  land,  and  in  a  war  with  France  is  often  the 
ftation  and  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  royal  navy.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  Is  that  duller  of  rocks  called  the 
Mixen.  It  had  an  old  church  fituatcd  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  coaft,  which  was  endangered  to  be  waflied 
away,  as  was  a  great  part  of  the  church-yard,  which 
occafioned  a  new  church  to  be  built  in  1719.  The 
priory  to  which  the  old  church  belonged  is  now 
converted  into  a  gentleman's  feat  ;  is  in  a  remarkably 
pleafant  fituation,  and  commands  a  fine  profped  of 
Portfmouth  and  the  Road  at  Spithead.  Si  Helen's 
appears  to  have  been  of  more  confideration  in  former 
times  than  at  prefent. 

HELM,  a  long  and  flat  piece  of  timber,  or  an  af- 
femblage  of  feveral  pieces,  fufpended  along  the  hind- 
part  of  a  fhip's  ftern  poft,  where  it  turns  upon  hinges 
to  the  right  or  left,  ferving  to  diredt  the  courfe  of  the 
veffel,  as  the  tail  of  a  fifh  guides  the  body. 

The  helm  is  ufually  compofed  of  three  parts,  viz.  the  J 
rudder,  the  tiller^  and  the  wheel,  except  in  fmali  vcf- 
fels,  where  the  wheel  is  unnecefTary. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  rudder,  it  becomes  gradually 
broader  in  proportion  to  its  diftance  from  the  top,  or 
to  its  depth  under  the  water.  The  back,  or  inner  part 
of  it,  which  joins  to  the  ftern-poft,  is  dimlnifhed  into 
the  form  of  a  wedge  throughout  its  whole  length,  fo 
as  that  the  rudder  may  be  more  eafily  turned  from  one 
fide  to  the  other,  where  It  makes  an  obtufe  angle  with 
the  keel.  It  is  fupported  upon  hinges;  of  which  thofe 
that  are  bolted  round  the  ftern-poft  to  the  after  ex- 
tremity of  the  fhip,  are  called  googings,  and  are  fur- 
nlfhed  with  a  large. hole  on  the  after-part  of  the  ftern* 
poft;.    The  other  paits  of  the  hinges,  which  are  bohedi 
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Helm,     to  the  back  of  the  rudder,  are  called  ptntfes,  being 
»        ftrong  cylindrical  pins,  which  enter  into  the  googings, 
and  reft  upon  them.    The  length  and  thicknefs  of  the 
rudder  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  ftern-poft. 

The  rudder  is  turned  upon  its  hinges  by  means  of  a 
long  bar  of  timber,  called  the  tillef,  which  is  fixed  ho- 
rizontally in  its  upper  end  within  the  veffel.  The 
movements  of  the  tiller  to  the  right  and  left,  accord- 
ingly, direft  the  efforts  of  the  ruder  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  fhip's  courfe  as  fhe  advances ;  which,  in 
the  fea-language,  is  called  fteet'ing4  The  operations  of 
the  tiller  are  guided  and  aflifted  by  a  fort  of  tackle, 
communicating  with  the.  (hip's  fide,  called  the  ttllcr- 
rope,  which  is  ufually  compofed  of  untarred  rope-yarns 
for  the  purpofe  of  traverfing  more  readily  through  the 
blocks  or  pullies. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  management  of  the  helm, 
the  tiller-rope,  in  all  large  veffels,  is  wound  about  a 
wheel,  which  afts  upon  it  with  the  powers  of  a  crane 
or  windlafs.  The  rope  employed  in  this  fervice  being 
conveyed  from  the  fore-end  of  the  tiller  k,  to  a  fingle 

t  See  Deck,  block  /,  on  each  fide  of  the  fhipf ,  is  farther  commu* 
.  CLVI.  wheel,  by  means  of  two  blocks  fuf- 

pended  near  the  mizen-maft,  and  two  holes  immediate' 
ly  above,  leading  up  to  the  wheel,  which  is  fixed  upon 
an  axis  on  the  quarter-deck,  almoft  perpendicularly 
over  the  fore- end  of  the  tiller.  Five  turns  of  the  tiller- 
rope  are  ufually  wound  about  the  barrel  of  the  wheel ; 
and,  when  the  helm  is  amidfhip,  the  middle  turn  is 
nailed  to  the  top  of  the  barrel,  with  a  mark  by  which 
the  helmfman  readily  difcovers  the  fituation  of  the 
helm,  as  the  wheel  turns  it  from  the  ftarboard  to  the 
larboard  fide.  The  fpokes  of  the  wheel  generally 
reach  about  eight  inches  beyond  the  rim  or  circumfe- 
rence, ferving  as  handles  to  the  perfon  who  ftcers  the 
veffel.  As  the  effeft  of  a  lever  increafes  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  its  arm,  it  is  evident  that  the 
power  of  the  helmfman  to  turn  the  wheel  will  be  in- 
creafed  according  to  the  length  of  the  fpokes  beyond 
the  circumference  of  the  barrel. 
Plate         When  the  helm,  inftead  of  lying  in  a  right  line 

CCXXVI.  vvith  the  keel,  is  turned  to  one  fide  or  the  other,  as 
in  BD,  fig.  I .  it  receives  an  immediate  (hock  from 
the  water,  which  glides  along  the  fhij.'s  bottom  in 
running  aft  from  A  to  B  ;  and  this  fluid  puHies  it 
towards  the  oppofite  fide,  whilfl  it  is  retained  in  this 
pofition:  fo  that  the  ftern,  to  which  the  rudder  is  con- 
fined, receives  the  fame  impreflion,  and  accordingly 
turns  from  B  to  3  about  fome  point  c,  whilft  the  head 
of  the  fhip  paffes  from  A  to  a.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
that  the  current  of  water  falls  upon  the  rudder  oblique- 
ly, and  only  ftrikes  it  with  that  part,  of  its  motion 
which  afts  according  to  the  fine  of  incidence,  pufhing 
it  in  the  diredlion  NP,  with  a  force  which  not  only 
depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  fhip's  courfe,  by  which 
this  current  of  water  is  produced,  but  alfo  upon  the 
extent  of  the  fine  of  incidence.  This  force  is  by  con- 
fequence  compofed  of  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  with 
which  the  fiiip  advances,  and  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of 
incidence,  which  will  neceffarily  be  greater  or  fmaller 
according  to  circumftances  ;  fo  that  if  the  veffel  runs 
three  or  folir  times  more  fwiftly,  the  abfolute  fliock  of 
the  water  upon  the  rudder  will  be  nine  or  1 6  times 
ftronger  under  the  fame  incidence  :  and,  if  the  inci- 


dence Is  incrcafed.  It  will  yet  be  augmented  In  a  greatifr 
proportion,  becaufe  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  incidence 
is  more  enlarged.  This  impreflion,  or,  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  the  power  of  the  helm,  is  always  very 
feeble,  when  compared  v^ith  the  weight  of  the  veffel ; 
but  as  it  operates  with  the  force  of  a  long  lever,  its 
efforts  to  turn  the  Ihip  are  extremely  advantageous. 
For  the  helm  being  applied  to  a  great  diftance  from 
the  centre  of  gravity  G,  or  from  the  point  about  which 
the  vefl'el  turns  horizontally,  if  the  direftion  PN  of  the 
impreflion  of  the  water  upon  the  rudder  be  prolonged, 
it  is  evident  that  it  will  pafs  perpendicularly  to  R, 
widely  diftant  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G  :  thus  the 
abfolute  effort  of  the  water  is  very  powerful.  It  is  not 
therefore  furprlfing,  that  this  machine  impreffes  the 
fhip  with  a  confiderable  circular  movement,  by  pufhirv^ 
the  (lern  from  B  to  b,  and  the  head  from  A  to  ^i;  and 
even  much  farther  whilft.  fhe  fails  v/ith  rapidity,  becaufe 
the  effe£l  of  the  helm  always  keeps  pace  with  the  velo- 
city with  w^hich  the  veffel  advances. 

Amongrt  the  feveral  angles  that  the  rudder  makes 
with  the  keel,  there  is  always  one  pofition  more  fa- 
vourable than  any  of  the  others,  as  it  more  readily  pro- 
duces the  defired  effedl  of  turning  the  fhip,  in  order  to 
change  her  courfe.  To  afcettain  this,  it  muft  be  con- 
fidered,  that  if  the  obliquity  of  the  rudder  with  the 
keel  is  greater  than  the  obtufe  angle  ABD,  fo  as  to 
diminifh  that  angle,  the  aftion  of  the  water  upon  the 
rudder  will  increafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  oppofe  the 
courfe  of  the  fhip  in  a  greater  degree ;  becaufe  the 
angle  of  incidence  will  be  more  open,  fo  as  to  prefent 
a  greater  furface  to  the  fhock  of  the  water,  by  oppo- 
fing  its  paffage  more  perpendicularly.  But  at  that  time 
the  direAion  NP  of  the  effort  of  the  helm  upon  the 
fhip  will  pafs  with  a  fmaller  diflance  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  G  towards  R,  and  lefs  approach  the  per- 
pendicular NL,  according  to  which  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  that  the  power  applied  fhould  a6l  with  a  greater 
effcft  to  turn  the  veffel.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  if 
the  obtufe  angle  -A.BD  is  too  mueh  inclofed,  the  great- 
eft  impulfe  of  the  water  will  not  counterbalance  the 
lofs  fuftalned  by  the  diftance  of  the  direftion  NP  from 
NL,  or  by  the  great  obliquity  which  is  given  to  the 
fame  direftion  NP  of  the  abfolute  effort  of  the  helm 
with  the  keel  AB.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  angle 
ABD  is  too  much  opened,  fhe  direftion  NP  of  the 
force  of  the  aftion  of  the  helm  will  become  more  ad- 
vantageous to  turn  the  veffel,  becaufe  it  will  approach 
nearer  the  perpendicular  NL.  ;  fo  that  the  line  pro- 
longed from  NP  will  increafe  the  line  GR,  by  remo- 
ving R  to  greater  diftance  from  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity G  :  but  then  the  helm  will  receive  the  impreflion 
of  the  watcf  too  obliquely,  for  the  angle  of  incidence 
will  be  more  acute ;  fo  that  it  will  only  prefent  a 
fmall  portion  of  its  breadth  to  the  fhock  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  by  confequence  will  only  receive  a  feeble  ef- 
fort. By  this  principle  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that 
the  greateft  diftance  GR  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
G,  is  not  fuflicient  to  repair  the  diminution  of  force 
occafioned  by  the  too  great  obliquity  of  the  fhock 
of  the  water.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  when  the 
water  either  ftrikes  the  htlm  too  direftly,  or  too  ob- 
liquely, it  lofes  a  great  deal  of  the  effeft  it  ought  to 
produce.  Between  the  two  extremes  there  is  there- 
fore 
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Helm,    fore  a  mean  pofition,  which  is  the  moft  favourable  to 

"'   T       its  operations. 

The  diagonal  NP  of  the  reiiangle  IL  reprefente  the 
abfolute  direAion  of  the  effort  of  the  water  upon  the 
helm.  NI  exprelFes  the  portion  of  this  effort  which  is 
oppofed  to  the  fhip's  head  way,  or  which  pudies  her 
altera,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  keel.  It  is  eafily 
perceived,  that  this  part  NI  of  the  whole  power  of  the 
helm  contributes  but  little  to  turn  the  vefTel?  for,  if  IN 
is  prolonged,  it  appears  that  its  direction  approaches 
to  a  very  fmall  diltance  GV  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
G;  and  that  the  arm  of  the  lever  BNzrGV,  to  which 
the  force  is  applied,  is  not  in  the  whole  more  than 
equal  to  half  the  breadth  of  the  rudder  :  but  the  rela- 
tive force  NL,  which  a£ts  perpendicular  to  the  keel, 
is  exiiemely  different.  If  the  firft  NI  is  almoft  ufelefs, 
and  even  pernicious,  by  retarding  the  velocity  ;  the 
fecond  NL  is  capable  of  a  very  great  effeft,  becaufe  it 
operates  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  G  of  the  fliip,  and  a£ts  upon  the  arm  of  a  le- 
ver GE,  which  is  very  long.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
between  the  effefts  NL  and  NI,  which  refult  from  the 
abfolute  effort  NP,  there  is  one  which  always  oppofes 
the  fhip's  courfe,  and  contributes  little  to  her  motion 
of  turning  ;  whiUl  the  other  produces  only  this  move- 
ment of  rotation,  without  operating  to  retard  her  ve- 
locity. 

Geometricians  have  determined  the  mofl  advantage- 
ous angle  made  by  the  helm  with  the  line  prolonged 
from  the  keel,  and  fixed  it  at  54°  44',  prefuming  that 
the  fhip  is  as  narrow  at  her  floating-line,  or  at  the  line 
defcribed  by  the  furface  of  the  water  round  her  bot- 
tom, as  at  the  keel.  But  as  this  fuppofition  is  abfo- 
lutely  falfe,  inafmuch  as  all  veffels  augment  their 
breadth  from  the  keel  upward  to  the  extreme  breadth, 
where  the  floating-line  or  the  highefl  water-line  is  ter- 
,  jninated  ;  it  follows,  that  this  angle  is  too  large  by  a 
certain  number  of  degrees.  For  the  rudder  is  impref- 
fed  by  the  water,  at  the  height  of  the  floating  line, 
more  direftly  than  at  the  keel,  becaufe  the  fluid  exadly 
follows  the  horizontal  outlines  of  the  bottom  ;  fo  that 
a  particular  pofition  of  the  helm  might  be  fuppofed 
neceffary  for  each  different  incidence  which  it  encoun- 
ters from  the  keel  upwards.  But  as  a  middle  pofition 
may  be  taken  between  all  thefe  points,  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  confider  the  angle  formed  by  the  fides  of  the 
fhip,  and  her  axis,  or  the  middle-line  of  her  length,  at 
the  furface  of  the  water,  in  order  to  determine  after- 
wards the  mean  point,  and  the  mean  angle  of  inci- 
dence. 

It  is  evident  that  the  angle  54°  44'  is  too  open,  and 
-very  unfavourable  to  the  fiiip's  head-way,  becaufe  the 
water  ads  upon  the  rudder  there  with  too  great  a  fine 
of  incidence,  as  being  equal  to  that  of  the  angle  which 
it  makes  with  the  line  prolonged  from  the  keel  below  : 
but  above,  the  fhock  of  the  vsrater  is  almoft  perpendi- 
cular to  the  rudder,  becaufe  of  the  breadth  of  the  bot- 
tom, as  we  have  already  remarked.  If  then  the  rud- 
der is  only  oppofed  to  the  fluid,  by  making  an  angle 
of  45**  with  the  line  prolonged  from  the  keel,  the  im- 
preffion,  by  becoming  weaker,  will  be  lefs  oppofed  to 
the  fliiip's  head-way,  and  the  diredion  NP  of  the 
abfolute  effort  of  the  water  upon  the  helm  drawing 
nearer  to  the  lateral  perpendicular,  will  be  placed  mrre 
sdvautageQully,  for  the  realous  above  rttentioned.  On 


the  other  hand,  experience  daily  teftifies,  that  a  fliip  Helm, 
fleers  well  when  the  rudder  makes  the  angle  DBE  e-  ' 
qual  to  35°  only. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  efFeft  of 
moving  the  wheel  to  govern  the  helm  increafes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  oi:  the  fpokes  ;  and  fo  great  is 
the  power  of  the  wheel,  that  if  the  helmfman  employs 
a  force  upon  its  fpokes  equivalent  to  30  pounds,  it 
will  produce  an  efiedl  of  90  or  120  pounds  upon  the 
tiller.  On  the  contrary,  the  a&ion  of  the  water  is  col- 
led^ed  into  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  rudder, 
which  is  very  narrow  in  comparifon  with  the  length  of 
the  tiller ;  fo  the  effort  of  the  water  is  very  little  re- 
moved from  the  fulcrum  B  upon  which  it  turns  ;  where- 
as the  tiller  forms  the  arm  of  a  lever  10  or  15  times 
longer,  which  alfo  increafes  the  power  of  the  helmfman 
in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  tiller  bears  to  the  lever 
upon  which  the  impulfe  of  the  water  is  direfted.  This 
force  then  is  by  confequence  10  or  15  times  ftronger; 
and  the  effort  of  30  pounds,  which  at  firft  gave  the 
helmfman  a  power  equal  to  90  or  1 20  pounds,  becomes 
accumulated  to  one  of  900  or  1800  pounds  upon  the 
rudder.  This  advantage  then  arifes  from  the  fhortnefs 
of  the  lever  upon  which  the  aftion  of  the  water  is  im- 
preffed,  and  the  great  comparative  length  of  the  tiller, 
or  lever,  by  vs^hich  the  rudder  is  governed  ;  together 
with  the  additional  power  of  the  wheel  that  diredls  the 
movements  of  the  tiller,  and  flill  farther  accumulates 
the  power  of  the  helmfman  over  it.  Such  a  deraon- 
ftration  ought  to  remove  the  furprife  with  which  the 
prodigious  effe£l  of  the  helm  is  fometimes  confidered, 
from  an  inattention  to  its  mechanifm  :  for  we  need  only 
to  obferve  the  preffure  of  the  water,  which  a6ls  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  about 
which  the  ftiip  is  fuppofed  to  turn,  and  we  fhall  eafily 
perceive  the  difference  there  is  between  the  effort  of 
the  water  againft  the  helmfman,  and  the  effeft  of  the 
fame  impulfe  againft  the  veflel.  With  regard  to  the 
perfon  who  fteers,  the  water  a£ts  only  with  the  arm  of 
a  very  fhort  lever  NB,  of  which  B  is  the  fulcrum  :  on 
the  contrary,  with  regard  to  the  fhip,  the  force  of  the 
water  is  impreffed  in  the  direilion  NP,  which  paflTes  to 
a  great  dittance  from  G,  and  a6ls  upon  a  very  long 
lever  EG,  which  renders  the  adtion  of  the  rudder  ex- 
tremely powerful  in  turning  the  veffel ;  fo  that,  in  a 
large  lliip,  the  rudder  receives  a  fhock  from  the  water 
of  2700  or  2800  pounds,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe 
when  fhe  fails  at  tlie  rate  of  three  or  four  leagues  by 
the  hour  ;  and  this  force  being  applied  in  E,  perhaps 
100  or  1 10  feet  diftani.  fromthe  centre  of  gravity  G, 
will  operate  upon  the  fhip,  to  turn  her  about,  with 
270,000  or  308,000  pounds  ;  wbilfl,  in  the  latter  cafe, 
the  helmfman  adts  with  an  effort  which  exceeds  not  30 
pounds  upon  the  fpokes  of  the  wheel. 

After  what  has  been  faid  of  the  helm,  it  is  eafy  to 
judge,  that  the  more  a  fhip  increafes  her  velocity  with 
regard  to  the  fea,  the  more  powerful  will  be  the  efPedt 
of  the  rudder  ;  becaufe  ii  aAs  againit  the  water  with  a 
force,  which  increafes  as  the  fquare  of  the  fwiftnefs  of 
the  fluid,  whether  the  fhip  advances  or  retreats  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  whether  fhe  has  head-way  or  flern-way  ; 
with  this  diftinftion,  that  in  thefe  two  cfhnimftances 
the  effects  will  be  contrary.  For  if  the  veffel  retreats, 
or  moves  aftern,  the  helm  will  be  impreffed  from  I  to 
N  ;  and  inllead  of  being  puffied,  according  to  NP,  it 
5  wiil 
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Helmet  will  receive  the  effort  of  the  water  from  N  towards  R  ; 
fo  that  the  ftern  will  be  tranfported  to  the  fame 
movement,  and  the  head  turned  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. 

When  the  helm  operates  by  itfelf,  the  centre  of  ro- 
tation of  the  fhip,  and  her  movement,  are  determined 
by  eftimating  the  fdrce  of  this  machine  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
by  multiplying  the  furface  of  the  rudder  by  the  fquare 
of  the  (hip's  velocity. 

There  are  feveral  terms  in  the  fea- language  relating 
to  the  helm  as,  Bear  up  the  helm ;  that  is,  Let  the 
(hip  go  more  large  before  the  wind.  Helm  a  mid-Jhip, 
or  right  the  helm  :  that  is.  Keep  it  even  with  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fliip.  Port  the  helm.  Put  it  over  the  left  fide 
of  the  fhip.  Starboard  the  helm,  Put  it  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  (hip. 

HELMET,  an  ancient  defenfive  armour  worn  by 
horfemen  both  in  war  and  in  tournaments.  It  co- 
vered both  the  head  and  face,  only  leaving  an  a- 
perture  in  the  front  fecured  by  bars,  which  was  called 
the  vifor. 

In  atchievements,  it  is  placed  above  the  efcutcheon 
for  the  principal  ornament,  and  is  the  true  mark  of 
chivalry  and  nobility.  Helmets  vary  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  thofe  who  bear  them.  They  are  al- 
fo  ufed  as  a  bearing  in  coats  of  arms.  See  Heraldry. 

HELMINTHOLITHUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  petrified  bodies  refembling 
worms. 

Of  thefe  he  reckons  four  genera.  T.  Petrified  li- 
thophyta,  found  in  the  mountains  of  Sweden.  2.  Pe- 
trified fhells.  3.  Petrified  zoophytes.  4.  Petrified 
.reptiles. 

HELMONT  (John  Baptift  Van),  a  celebrated 
Flemifh  gentleman,  was  born  at  Bruffels  in  1577.  He 
acquired  fuch  fliill  in  natural  philofophy,  phyfic,  and 
chemiftry,  that  he  was  accounted  a  magician,  and 
thrown  into  the  inquifition  :  but  having  with  difficul- 
ty juftified  himfelf,  as  foon  as  he  was  releafed  he  retired 
to  Holland;  where  he  died  in  1644.  He  publifhed, 
I.  De magnetica  corporum  curatione.  2.  Febrlum  de£lrina 
inaudita.  3.  Ortus  medicime.  4.  Parodoxa  de  aqu'ts 
fpadams  ;  and  other  works,  printed  together  in  one  vo- 
lume folio. 

Helmont,  a  fmalltown  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Dutch 
Brabant,  and  capital  of  the  dittrift  of  Peeland,  with  a 
good  cadle.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Aa,  in  E.  Long. 
5.  37.  N.  Lat  51.  31, 

HELMSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunfwick,  built  by  Charlemagne,  ia  E.  Long.  1  c. 
10.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

Helmstadt,  a  flrong  maritime  town  of  Sweden, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Holland,  feated  near 
the  Baltic  Sli  d ;  in  E.  Long.  21.5.  N.  Lat.  56.  44. 

HELONl  AS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  trigynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  loth  order, 
Coronaria.  The  corolla  is  hexapetalous ;  there  is  no 
calyx  ;  and  the  caplule  is  trilocular. 

HELOISE,  famous  for  her  unfortunate  affeftion 
for  her  tutor  Abelard,  and  for  her  Latin  letters  to  him 
after  they  had  retired  from  the  world.  She  died  abbefs 
of  Parade^  in  1 163.    See  Abelard. 

HELOS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  maritime  town  of  La- 
con  ia,  fituated  between  Triaafus  and  Acriae,  in  Pau- 
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fanias's  time  in  ruins.    The  d'flrift  was  called  Heloted,  Helots 
and  the  people  Relates,  Helota,  Helei,  and  Heleata,       il  ,  ' 
by  Stephanus  ;  and  Ilota,  by  Livy.    Being  fubdued  Helvetic.^ 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  were  all  reduced  to  a  * 
flate  of  public  flavery,  or  made  the  ilaves  of  the  public, 
on  thefe  conditions,  viz.  that  they  neither  could  re» 
cover  their  liberty  nor  be  fold  out  of  the  territory  of 
Sparta.    Hence  the  term  a\«r»ju£iVj  in  Harpocration, 
for  being  in  a  ftate  of  flavery  ;  and  hence  alfo  the  La- 
cedaemonians called  the  flaves  of  all  nations  whatever 
helotes.    Heloticus  is  the  epithet. 

HELOTS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  the  flaves  of  the 
Spartans.  See  Helos. — The  freemen  of  Sparta  were 
forbidden  the  exercife  of  any  mean  or  mechanical  em- 
ployment, and  therefore  the  whole  care  of  fupplying 
the  city  with  neceffaries  devolved  upon  the  Helots. 

HELSINBURG.    See  Elsimbu&g. 

HELSINGIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Jempterland  and  Medelpadia,  on  the  eafl 
by  the  Bothnic  gulf,  and  on  the  fouth  and  wefl  by 
Dalecarlia  and  Geftricia.  It  is  full  of  mountains  and 
forefls,  and  the  inhabitants  are  almoft  conflantly  em- 
ployed in  hunting  and  fifhing.  It  has  no  cities  :  the 
principal  towns  are,  Hudwickvald,  Alta,  and  Dilfbo. 

HELSINGIC  eHARACTER,  a  peculiar  kind  of  cha- 
rafter  found  infcribed  on  ftones  in  the  province  of  Hel- 
fingia.  The  Runic  and  Helfingic  charafters  may  be 
eafily  transformed  into  each  other. 

HELSTON,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England,  feat- 
ed on  the  river  Cober,  near  its  influx  into  the  fea.  It 
is  one  of  thofe  appointed  for  the  coinage  of  tin,  and  the 
place  of  affembly  for  the  weft  divifion  of  the  fhire.  By 
a  grant  of  Edward  III.  it  has  a  market  on  Saturday, 
and  fairs  on  March  I3ih,  July  20th,  September  9th, 
November  8th,  the  fecond  Saturday  before  St  Thomas's 
day,  and  the  Saturday  before  Midlent- Sunday,  Palm- 
Sunday,  and  Whit-Monday.  It  had  formerly  a  priory 
and  a  caltle,  and  fent  members  to  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  but  was  not  incorporated  till  the 
27th  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  appointed  a  mayor,  to 
be  chofen  on  September  29.  and  four  aldermen,  who 
are  to  be  of  the  common-councilmen,  and  to  chufe  24 
affiftants ;  it  was  re-incorporated  Auguft  16.  1774. 
Here  is  a  large  market-houfe  and  a  guild-hall,  and  four 
ftreets  that  lie  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  with  %  little  chan- 
nel of  water  running  through  each.  The  fleeple  of  the 
church,  with  its  fpire,  is  90  feet  high,  and  a  fea-mark. 
A  little  below  the  town  there  is  a  tolerable  good  har- 
bour, where  feveral  of  the  tin-fhips  take  in  their  lading. 
King  John  exempted  this  place  from  paying  toll  any- 
where but  in  the  city  of  London  ;  and  from  being  im- 
pleaded any  where  but  in  their  own  borough.  It  con- 
tains about  400  houfes,  is  well  inhabited,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

HELVELLA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  natural 
order  of  fungi,  bJouging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of 
plants.    The  fungus  is  of  the  fhape  of  a  top. 

HELVETIC,  fjmething  that  nu',  a  »-clat.ion  to  the 
Switzers,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Swifs  cantons,  who  were 
anciently  called  Helvetii. — The  H^' '-tic  body  -.ompre- 
hends  the  republic  of  Switzerland,  confifting  of  r  3  can- 
tons, wliich  make  fo  many  part-  iilar  commonwealths. 
By  the  laws  and  cuuoms  of  the  Helvetic  body,  all  dif- 
ferences between  the  fev  al  ftates  and  rep  .'blics  are  to 
be  decided  within  themfelves,  without  the  intervention 
i  of 
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of  any  foreign  power.    The  government  of  this  body- 
is  chiefly  democratic,  with  forae  mixture  of  the  arifto- 
^  cratic. 

HELVETII,  a  people  of  Belgica,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  AUobroges  and  the  Provincia  Romatia  ; 
famed  for  bravery  and  a  turn  for  war.  Called  Cvv'itas 
Helvetia,  and  divided  into  four  Pagi  or  Cantons ;  fitu- 
ated  to  the  fouth  and  weft  of  the  Rhine,  by  which  they 
were  divided  from  the  Germans  ;  and  extending  to- 
wards Gaul,  from  which  they  were  feparated  by  mount 
Jura  on  the  weft,  and  by  the  Rhodanus  and  Lacus  Ljj- 
manus  on  the  fouth,  and  therefore  called  a  GaUic  na- 
tion (Tacitus,  Caefar,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Pliny. )  For- 
merly a  part  of  Celtic  Gaul,  but  by  Augullus  afligned 
to  Belgica. 

HELVETIUS  (Adrian),  an  eminent  phyfician, 
born  in  Holland.  After  having  ftudied  phyfic  at  Ley- 
den,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion in  his  profeffion.  He  introduced  in  France  the 
ufe  of  ipecacuanha  in  the  cure  of  dyfenteries  ;  a  reme- 
dy which  he  at  firft  kept  fecret,  but  was  ordered  to 
make  it  public,  and  on  that  account  received  a  grati- 
fication from  the  king  of  1000  louis  d'ors.  He  was 
made  infpedor-general  of  the  hofpitals  in  Flanders, 
phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France, 
&c.  ;  and  died  at  Paris,  in  1727,  aged  65.  He  wrote 
a  treat ife  on  the  moft  common  difeafes,  and  the  reme- 
dies proper  for  their  cure  (the  bett  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  1 724,  in  two  volumes  oftavo);  and  other  works. 

Helvetius  (John-Claude),  fon  of  the  ^bove,  was 
born  in  1685,  and  died  in  1755.  He  was  firft  phyfi- 
cian to  the  queen,  and  greatly  encouraged  by  the  town 
as  well  as  court.  He  was,  like  his  father,  infpe6lor- 
-gcneral  of  the  military  hofpitals.  He  was  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
London,  and  of  the  Academies  of  Pruflia,  Florence, 
and  Bologne.  He  is  the  author  of  i.  Idee  Generale  ds 
Vkonomte  animah,  1722,  8 Vo.  2.  Pr'mcipia  Phyfico-Me- 
ilica,  in  tyronum  Medkina  gratiam  confer ipta,  £  vols.  8vo. 

We  may  juft  mention  alfo,  that  he  is  the  father  of 
the  Monf.  Ht'LVETius,  who  wiote  the  celebrated  book 
De  I'Efprit ;  and  whom  Voltaire  calls  •*  a  true  philofo- 
pher  but  whofe  book  was  ftigmatized  by  the  authors 
of  the  Journal  de  TrevouXf  and  fuppreffed  by  the  go- 
vernment. 

HELVICUS  (Cbriftopher),  profeflbr  of  divinity, 
Greek,  and  the  Oriental  tongues,  in  the  univerfity  of 
GilTen,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age  in  1617  ;  after 
having  publifhed  feveral  books,  and  projefted  more. 
The  Hebrew  language  was  fo  familiar  to  him,  that  he 
fpoke  it  as  fluently  as  his  mother  tongue.  He  was  not 
only  a  good  grammarian,  but  alfo  an  able  chronologer. 
His  chronological  tables  have  been  greatly  efteemed, 
though  they  are  not  free  from  errors. 

HELVIDIANS,  a  feft  of  ancient  heretics,  deno- 
minated from  their  leader  Helvidius,  a  difciple  of  Aux- 
•entius  the  Arian,  whofe  diftinguiftiing  principle  was, 
that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jefus,  did  not  continue  a  vir- 
gin, but  had  other  children  by  Jofeph. 

HELVOET-SHJYS,  a  fea  port  town  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  feated  on  the  ifland  of  Voorn,  in  the 
province  of  Holland,  and  where  the  Englifti  packet- 
4joat  always  goes.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place,  confifting 
■only  of  a  handfome  quay,  and  two  or  three  little 
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ftreets.  But  it  I«  very  well  fortified,  and  efteimed  the  Heaiath 
fiifeft  harbour  in  the  country.  The  largeft  men  of 
war  may  come  up  to  the  miiddle  of  the  town  ;  and  yet 
it  has  hut  very  little  trade,  becaufe  the  merchants  choofe 
to  live  higher  up  the  country.  E.  Long.  4.  o.  N. 
Lat.  j'l.  44. 

HEMATH,  or  Hamath,  (anc.  geog.),  the  name 
of  a  city  (whofe  king  was  David's  friend,  2  Sam.  ix.) 
to  the  fouth  of  Lebanon  ;  from  which  a  territory  was 
called  Nemnth,  on  the  north  of  Canaan  and  fouth  of 
Syria,  as  appears  by  the  fpies,  Numb.  xiii.  i  Kings  viii. 
Ezek.  xlvii.  Whether  one  or  more  cities  and  di- 
llrifts  of  this  name  lay  in  this  traft,  neither  interpre- 
ters nor  geographers  are  agreed.  The  fcaflern  part 
was  called  Hemath-zola,  2  Chron.  viii.  unlefs  we  fup- 
pofe  that  there  was  a  city  in  Zoba  of  this  name  forti- 
fied by  Solomon.  In  defining  the  boundary  of  Pale- 
ftine,  it  is  often  (aid,  from  the  enter'wg  of  Haiiiath  ;  as 
a  province  to  be  entered  into  through  a  ftrait  or  defile. 
And  if  there  was  fuch,  the  next  que  ft  ion  is,  From  what 
metropolis  it  was  called  Hemath?  Antioch,  capital  of 
Syria,  is  fuppofed  to  be  called  Hemath  or  Amathut 
(Jonathan,  Targum,  &c.) ;  and  again,  Epiphan'ia^ 
( Jofephus. )  Both  were  to  the  north  of  Lebanon  ;  con- 
fequently  not  the  Hemath  of  Scripture,  the  immediate 
boundary  of  Paleftine  to  the  north,  and  lying  to  the 
fouth  of  Lebanon. 

HEMATITES,    Sec  Hematites. 

HEMELAR  (John),  an  eminent  antiquarian,  and 
canon  of  Antwerp,  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at 
the  Hague  ;  and  wrote  a  work,  entitled,  Expa/itio  JVu- 
mifmatum  imperatorum  Romanorum  d  Julio  Cafare  ad 
H-eracUum  ;  which  is  very  fcarce,  though  it  has  had  feve- 
ral editions. 

HEMEROBAPTISTS,  a  feft  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  thus  called  from  their  waftiing  and  bathing  every 
day,  in  all  feafons ;  and  performing  this  cuftom  with 
the  greateft  folemnity,  as  a  religious  rite  necelfary  to 
falvation. 

Epiphanius,  who  mentions  this  as  the  fourth  herefy 
among  the  Jews,  obferves,  that  in  other  points  thefe 
heretics  had  much  the  fame  opinior.s  as  the  Scribes 
and  Pharlfees  ;  only  that  they  denied  the  refurreftion 
of  the  dead,  in  common  with  the  Sadducees,  and  re- 
tained a  few  other  of  the  improprieties  of  thefe  laft. 

The  fefts  who  pafs  in  the  Eaft  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Sabians,  calling  themfelves  Mendai  Jialn,  or  the 
difciples  of  John^  and  whom  the  Europeans  entitle  the 
ChrijTians  of  St  John,,  becaufe  they  yet  retain  fome 
knowledge  of  the  gofpel,  is  probably  of  Jewifti  origin, 
and  feems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ancient  He- 
merobaptifts  ;  at  leaft  It  is  certain,  that  that  John,  whom 
they  confider  as  the  founder  of  their  feft,  bears  no  fort 
of  fimilitude  to  John  the  Baptift,  but  rather  refembles 
the  perfon  of  that  name  whom  the  ancient  writers 
reprtfent  as  the  chief  of  the  Jevvllh  Hemerobaptifts. 
Thefe  ambiguous  Chriftians  dwell  in  Perfia  and  Ara- 
bia, and  principally  at  BafTora  ;  and  their  rehgion  con- 
fifts  in  bodily  vvafiiings,  performed-  frequently,  and 
with  great  folemnity,  and  attended  with  certain  ce- 
remonies which  the  priefts  mingle  with  this  fuperftiti- 
ous  fervice. 

HEMEROBIUS,  in  zoology  :  A  genus  of  infefts 
of  the  neuroptera  order  ;  the  charafters  of  which  are 
3  D  thefe. 
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tliefe.  The  mouth  is  furnifhed  with  two  teeth  ;  the  pal- 
pi are  four  ;  tke  wings  are  deflefted,  but  not  plaited  ; 
and  the  antennae  are  briftly,  and  longer  than  the  breall. 
There  are  15  fpecles,  principally  dillinguiflied  by  their 
colours. — This  infe£l:  takes  the  name  of  hemerobius  from 
the  fhortnefs  of  its  life,  which,  however,  continues  fe- 
veral  days.  In  the  ftate  of  larva  it  is  a  great  devourer 
of  plant-lice,  for  which  it  has  had  beftowed  upon  it  the 
appellation  of  Hon  of  ihe plant -lice.  The  hemerobii,  even 
after  their  transformation,  preferve  their  caraivorous  in- 
clination. Not  fatisfied  with  making  war  upon  the 
plant-lice,  who  tamely  let  themfelves  be  devoured,  they 
do  not  fpare  each  other.  The  eggs  of  this  infeft  are 
borne  upon  fmall  pedicles,  which  are  nothing  but  a 
gum  fpun  out  by  the  hemerobius  by  raifmg  up  the 
hinder  part  of  its  abdomen,  and  by  that  means  the  egg 
remains  faftened  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thread.  Thofe 
eggs  are  depolited  upon  leaves,  and  fet  in  the  form  of 
bunches.  They  have  been  taken  for  parafitic  plants. 
The  larva,  when  hatched,  finds  there  its  food  in  the 
midft  of  plant- lice.  In  15  or  16  days  it  has  attained 
to  its  full  growth.  With  its  fpinning-wheel  at  its  tail, 
it  makes  itfelf  a  fmall,  round,  white,  filky  cod,  of  a 
clofe  texture.  In  fummer,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
the  hemerobius  iffues  forth  with  its  wings ;  but  when 
the  cod  has  not  been  fpun  till  autumn,  the  chryfa- 
lis  remains  in  it  the  whole  winter,  and  does  not  un- 
dergo its  final  metamorphofis  till  the  enfuing  fpriug. 
The  flight  of  this  infedt  is  heavy :  fome  fpecies  have 
an  excrementitious  fmell.  One  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  ivater- hemerobius i  becaufe  it  lives  moftly  at  the 
water- fide. 

KEMEROCALLIS,  day-lily,  or  lily-afphodel :^ 
A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  loth  order,  Coronaria.  The  corolla 
is  campanulated,  with  the  tube  cylindrical  j  the  ftamina 
declining  downwards. 

Species,  i.  The  flava,  or  yellow  day-lily,  halh 
ftrong  fibrous  roots,  fending  up  large  hollow  keel- 
fhaped  leaves,  two  feet  long,  upright,  leaflefs  firm 
llalks,  two  feet  high  j  dividing  at  top  into  feveral  fool- 
ftalks,  each  terminated  by  one  large  lilaceous  yellow 
flower  of  an  agreeable  odour.  Of  this  there  is  a  va- 
riety called  the  bemeracallts  minor,  or  fmall  yellow  day- 
lily,  2.  The  fulva,  reddifli,  or  copper- coloured  day- 
lily,  hath  roots  compofed  of  ftrong  ftefhy  fibres  and 
large  oblong  tubes  ;  radical,  keel-fhaped,  hollow,  point- 
ed leaves,  a  yard  long,  reflefted  at  top ;  with  leaflefs 
ftalks  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  large  copper  co- 
loured lilaceous  flowers.  Thefe  have  large  ftamina, 
charged  with  a  kind  of  brown-coloured  farina  ;  which, 
on  being  touched  or  fmelled  to,  is  difcharged  in  great 
plenty  all  over  the  hands  and  face. 

Culture.  Both  thefe  fpecies  are  hardy,  and  will 
thrive  any  where.  They  may  be  eafily  propagated  by 
parting  their  roots  in  autumn,  or  almoft  any  time  af- 
ter flowering,  or  before  they  begin  to  flower. 

HEMERODROMI, (compounded  of  "day," 
and  Spofji®-  "  courfe,"  &c.)  among  the  ancients,  were 
centlnels  or  guards,  appointed  for  the  fecurity  and  pre- 
fervation  of  cities  and  other  places.  They  went  out  of 
the  city  every  morning,  as  foon  as  the  gates  were  open- 
ed, and  kept  all  day  patrolling  round  the  place  ;  fome- 
limes  alfo  making  excurfioas  farther  into  the  countr)^, 


to  fee  that  there  were  no  enemies  lying  in  wait  to  fur-  H^mera 
prife  them.  dromi 
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the  ancients,  who  only  travelled  one  day,  and  then  deli-  " 
vered  their  packets  or  difpatchea  to  a  frefh  man,  who 
run  his  day,  and  fo  on  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  The- 
Greeks  had  of  thefe  fort  of  couriers,  which  they  derived, 
from  the  Perfians,  who  were  the  inventors  thereof,  aa.. 
appears  from  Herodotus.  Auguftus  had  the  lame  ;  at 
leall  he  eftablilhed  couriers,  who,  if  they  did  not  relieve- 
each  other  from  day  to  day,  yet  did  it  from  fpace  to 
fpace,  and  that  fpace  was  not  very  great. 

HEMEROTROPHIS,  in  antiquity,  a  meafure  of 
capacity,  the  fame  with  the  choenix.  It  was  fo  called", 
from  its  holding  one  day's  food.  The  word  is  com- 
pounded' of  D,'^!p=t  a  day,  and  Tpo,?.»  foad. 

HEMI,  a  word  uled  in  the  compofition  of  divers^ 
terms.  It  fignifies  the  fame  with  femi  or  de?ni,  viz., 
"  half ;"  being  an  abbreviature  of  w/^'o-uf  hemifys,  which 
fignifies  "  the  fame."  The  Greeks  retrenched  the  latt 
fyllable  of  the  word  >i^io-y>  in  the  compofition  of  words; 
and  after  their  example,  we  have  done  fo  too  in  mott. 
of  the  compounds  borrowed  from  them.. 

HEMIC  RANI  A,  in  medicine,  a  fpecies  of  cepha- 
lalgia, or  head-ach  ;  wherein  only  one  fide  of  the  head 
is  afi^efted  ;  and  owing  to  a  congeftion  of  blood  in  the 
veflels  of  that  half, 

HEMICYCLE,  H  E MicYCLiu M j  compounded  of 
w^(cruf  half,  and  iiu)c\cif  circle,  a  femicircle. 

Hemlcycle  is  particularly  applied,  in  architefture, ,. 
to  vaults  in  the  cradle  form  ;  and  arches  or  fweeps  06 
vaults,  conftituting  a  perfect,  femicircle.  To  conttruit 
an  arch  of  hewn  .ftone,  they  divide  the  hemicycle  inta 
fo  many  voulfoirs  ;  taking  care  tomake  them  an  uneven 
number,  that  there  be  no  joint  in  the  middle,  where  the 
key-ftone  fliould  be.    See  Key  and  Bridge. 

He.micyclium  was  alfo  a  part  of  the  orcheftra  in 
the  ancient  theatre.  Scaliger,  however,  obferves,  it  waa 
no  ftanding  part  of  the  orcheftra;  being  only  ufed 
in  dramatic  pieces,  where  fome  perfon  was  fuppofed  to 
be  arrived  from  fea,  as  in  Piautus's  Rudens. 

The  ancients  had  alfo  a  fort  of  fun-dial,  called  hemir 
cyclium.  It  was  a  concave  femicircle,  the  upper  end 
or  cufp  whereof  looked  to  the  north.  Tliere  was  a 
ftyle,  or  gnomon,  iffuing  from  the  middle  of  the  hemi- 
cycle, whereof  that  point  correfponding  to  the  centre 
of  the  hemicycle  reprefented  the  centre  of  the  earth  ; 
and  its  (hadow  projedied  on  the  concavity  of  the  hemi- 
cycle, which  reprefented  the  fpace  beeween  one  tropic 
and  another,  the  fun's  dechnation,  the  day  of  the  month, 
hour  of  the  day,  &c. 

HEMIMERiS,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  capfule  is  bilocular,  with  one  of  the  celU 
more  gibbous  than  the  other:  the  corolla  is  wheel- 
fliaped  ;  with  one  divifion  greater,  and  inverfe  heart* 
fliaped  ;  the  interftice  of  the  divifions  neftar- bearing. 

HEMINA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  liquid  meafure* 
which,  according  to  Arbuthnot,  was  equal  to  half  a 
wine-pint  Enghftx  meafure;.  its  contents,  being  z,8i8; 
folid  inches. 

HEMIOBOLON,  a  weight  often  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers  in  medicine,  and  exprefling  the  half 
of  their  obolusj  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  dram,  that  is» 
five  grains, 

HEMS, 
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'HemionWs     HEMIONITIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  natu- 
li       ral  order  of  filices,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs 
^  Heinp.    of  plants.    The  frudiifications  are  in  lines  decuffating 
■^ii."         '     (>j.Qfj]ng  each  other. 

HEMIPLEGIA,  or  Hemiplexia,  among  phyfi- 
cians,  a  palfy  of  one  half  of  the  body.  See  (the  Index 
fubjoined)  to  Medicine. 

.  HEMIPTERA,  derived  from  "."""f  half,  and  ^l^po^ 
iving,  in  the  Linnasan  fyftem,  the  fecond  order  of  in- 
fers, comprehending  twelve  genera,  viz.  the  blatta, 
mantis,  giyllus,  fvlgora,  cicada,  jiotoneBa,  nepa,  cimex, 
qphis,  cherims,  coccus,  and  thrips,  and  a  great  number  of 
{pecies.  See  Entomology,  Insects,  and  Zoology. 

HEMISPHERE,  (Hemisph^rium,  compounded 
of  )»^<£ry?  half-,  and  <^<^a-H-^  fphercf  in  geornetiy,  is  one 
half  of  a  globe  or  fphere,  when  divided  into  two  by  a 
plane  pafling  through  its  centre. 

Hemisphere,  in  aftronomy,  is  particularly  ufed  for 
one  half  of  the  mundane  fphere. 

Ti  e  equator  divides  the  fphere  into  two  equal  parts, 
called  the  northern  and  fouthern  hemfpheres.  The  hori- 
zon alfo  divides  the  fphere  into  two  parts,  called  the 
idiper  and  the  lo'wer  hemfpheres. 

Hemisphere  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  map,  or  projeftion, 
of  half  the  terreftrial  globe,  or  half  the  celeftial  fphere, 
on  a  plane.  Hemifpheres  are  frequently  called  plani- 
Jpheres. 

HEMISTICH,  in  poetry,  denotes  half  a  verfe,  or 
a  verfe  not  completed. 

Of  this  there  are  frequent  examples  in  Virgil's  M- 
neid  ;  but  whether  they  were  left  unfinifhed  by  defign 
or  not,  is  difputed  among  the  learned :  fuch  are,  Ferro 
acctn£la  vocat,  JEn.  II.  v.  614.  And,  Italiam  non  fponte 
/equor,  Mn.  IV.  v.  36 1 . 

In  reading  common  Englifli  verfes,  a  fhort  paufe  is 
required  at  the  end  of  each  hemiftich  or  half  verfe. 

HEMITONE,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  was  what  we 
now  call  a  half  note  or  femitone. 

PIEMITRITyEUS,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  fever, 
denoting  the  fame  as  femi-tertian,  returning  twice  every 
day.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  i^it^uf 
*'  half,"  and  r^irai®-  *'  third  or  tertian." 

HEMLOCK,  in  botany.     See  Cicuta  and  Co- 

NIUM. 

HEMOIPTOTON.    See  Oratory,  vP  77. 

HEMP.  See  Cannabis.— It  does  not  appear  that 
the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  hemp,  in 
refpeft  of  the  thread  it  affords.  Pliny  ,who  fpeaks  of  the 
plant  in  his  natural  hillory,  lib.  xx.  cap.  23.  fays  not  a 
word  of  this ;  contenting  himfelf  with  extolling  the  vir- 
tues of  its  ftem,  leaves,  and  root.  In  efFeft,  what  fome 
■writers  of  the  Roman  antiquities  remark,  viz.  that  the 
hemp  neceffary  for  the  ufe  of  war  was  all  ftored  up  in 
two  cities  of  the  weftern  empire,  viz.  at  Ravenna  and 
Vienne,  under  the  direftion  of  two  procurators,  call- 
ed procuratores  linfcii,  muft  be  underftood  of  linum  or 
flax. 

The  ufe  of  hemp  is  fo  extenfive  and  important,  that 
vaft  quar^tities  of  it  are  annually  imported  into  this  and 
other  kingdomsr  from  thofe  countries  where  it  grows 
in  greateil  plenty,  of  which  Ruflia  is  one.    In  the  year 
1763,    the  quantity  imported  into  England  alone 
>rW^  of   amounted  to  1 1,000  tons.     Sir  John  Si'nclair  informs 
J^Murt,  us,  that  in  the  year  1785,  the  quantity  exported  from 
vol.  xia.     Peterfburg  in  Britifli  fhips  was  as  follows. 
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[Poods.  Hemp. 
Clean  hemp  -  -        1,038,791  ' 

Outfhot  -  -  37>382 

Half-clean  -  -  18,374. 

Hemp-codiUe  -         -  195251 

i.ii3'7?8 

Now,  allowing  63  poods  to  a  ton,  the  quantity  juft 
mentioned  will  amount  to  17,695  tons;  and  fuppofing 
it  to  take  five  acres  to  produce  a  ton  of  hemp,  the 
whole  quantity  of  ground  requifite  for  this  purpofe 
would  amount  to  88,475  acres. 

By  other  accounts,  the  annual  export  of  hemp  to  Amtah  of 
England  is  valued  at  400,000!.;  but  by  a  computa- -^^wu/zw-^. 
tion  of  the  whole  imported  into  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
1788,  it  would  fcem  that  a  confiderably  greater  quan- 
tity muft  fall  to  the  fhare  of  England.  In  that  year 
the  quantity  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  58,464  tons; 
which  at  2cl.  per  ton  amounted  to  1,269,280!.  We 
cannot  wonder  at  this  vaft  confumpt,  when  it  is  con- 
fidered  that  the  fails  and  cordage  of  a  firft  rate  man  of 
war  require  180,000 lb.  of  rough  hemp  for  their  con- 
ftruilion  ;  but  even  this  will  fcarce  account  for  the 
enormous  confumpt  in  France,  which  in  the  year  1783 
is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  400  millions 
of  pounds,  or  200,000  tons ;  of  which  more  than  one 
third  was  imported. 

Only  the  coarfer  kinds  of  hemp  are  employed  in 
making  cordage,  the  better  forts  being  ufed  for  linen, 
which  though  it  can  never  be  made  fo  fine  as  that  from 
flax,  is  yet  incomparably  ftronger,  and  equally  fufcep- 
tible  of  bleaching  both  in  the  old  and  new  way.  Cloths 
made  of  hemp  have  alfo  this  property,  that  their  co- 
lour improves  by  wearing,  while  that  of  linen  decays. 
The  prices  of  hemp-linen  are  various;  from  lod.  to 
4s.  6d.  per  yard.  The  low-priced  kinds  are  very  ge- 
nerally worn  in  Suffolk  (where  hemp  is  cultivated)  by 
hufbandmen,  fervants,  &c.  thofe  from  x  s.  6  d.  to  2S. 
by  farmers  and  tradefmen;  and  thofe  from  2s.  6d.  to 
48.  6d.  are  frequently  preferred  by  gentlemen  to  flax- 
linen,  on  account  of  their  ftrength  and  warmth.  The 
Englifh  hemp  is  much  fuperior  in  ftrength  to  that 
which  grows  in  any  other  country.  Next  to  it  is  the 
Rufllan,  from  which  facking  is  ufually  made,  as  it  is 
fometimes  alfo  from  the  offal  of  the  Englifh  kind,,  but 
none  of  the  Suffolk  hemp  is  ever  made  into  cordage, 
on  account  of  its  finenefs.  A  confiderable  quantity  of 
Ruflia  flieeting  is  imported  into  England  merely  on 
account  of  its  ftrength,  and  is  much  coarfer  at  the 
price  than  any  other  foreign  linen. 

Befides  thefe  ufes  of  hemp,  it  is  faid  to  pofTefs  a  pro- 
perty as  a  plant  which  renders  it  almoft  invaluable  ; 
viz.  that  of  driving  away  almoft  all  infefts  that  feed 
upon  other  vegetables.  Hence  in  fome  places  of  the 
continent  they  fecure  their  crops  from  thefe  mifchie- 
vous  attacks,  by  fowing  a  belt  of  hemp  round  their 
gardens,  or  any  particular  fpot  which  they  wifh  to 
preferve. 

The  important  ufes  of  hemp,  and  the  fuperiority  of 
that  produced  in  Britain  to  other  kinds,  have  rendered 
the  culture  of  it  an  objed  of  attention  to  governm.ent. 
Accordingly  in  the  year  1787,  a  bounty  of  threepence 
per  ftone  was  allowed  on  all  the  hemp  raifed  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  probably  with  a  view  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  Englifh  hemp,  duties  have  been  laid  on 
3  D  2  that 
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Hcinp.    tliat  which  comes  from  abroad. 

Britifh  fliip  pays  2I,  4s.  per  cwt.  import  duty  ;  in  a 
foreign  one  2  1.  6  s.  9  d. ;  and  in  both  cafes  a  drawback 
of  il.  19  s.  is  allowed.  Undreffed  hemp  in  a  Britifli 
fhlppay3  3s.  8d.;  and  in  a  foreign  one  3  s.  1 1  d.  In 
both  cafes  the  drawback  is  3  s.  4d.  The  export  of 
Britifli  hemp  is  free. 

The  ufual  height  of  the  plant  when  growing  is  from 
five  to  fix  feet,  but  this  varies  very  confiderably  ac- 
cording to  circumftances.  That  which  is  cultivated 
near  Bifchwiller  in  Alface  is  fometimes.more  than  12 
feet  high,  and  upwards  of  three  inches  In  circumfe- 
rence,  the  ftalks  being  fo  deeply  rooted  that  a  very 
ftrong  man  can  fcarce  pull  them  up.  Mr  Arthur 
Young,  in  a  tour  through  Catalonia  in  Spain,  fays,  that 


where  the  country  is  well  watered,  the  crops  of  hemp 
are  extraordinary  ;  and  that  the  plants  generally  rife  to 
the  height  of  feven  feet.  In  Italy  hemp  is  generally 
cultivated,  though  the  Bolognefe  only  can  pretend  to 
any  fuperiority  in  the  management  of  it.  It  is  there 
fown  upon  their  beft  lands,  which  are  rich  ftrong  loams ; 
and  on  which  they  are  at  all  poflible  pains  to  procure 
a  fine  friable  furface.  For  manure  they  ufe  dung,, 
pieces  of  rotten  cloth,  feathers,  and  horns  brought  from 
Dalmatia.  The  plant,  however,  may  be  cultivated 
upon  ground  of  every  kind  ;  the  poorer  land  produ^- 
cing  that  which  is  finer  in  quality  though  in  fmaller 
quantity  ;  whereas  ftrong  and  rich  land  produces  a 
great  quantity,  but  coarfer.  It  does  not  exhauft  the 
land  on  which  it  grows  hke  flax,  whence  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  if  properly  managed,  and  care  taken  in  the 
cultivation,  it  might  be  found  to  fuperfede  flax  en- 
tirely. A  Suffex  manufafturer,  who  writes  on  this 
fubjedl  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  informs  us,  that 
it  may  be  ralfed  for  many  years  fucceflively  on  the 
fame  ground,  provided  it  be  well  manured.  An  acre 
requires  from  nine  to  twelve  pecks,  according  to  the 
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Dreffed  hemp  In  a  be  manufactured  according  to  the  direftlons  to  be  af- 
terwards given,  and  ought  to  be  worked  if  pollible 
while  green  ;  the  hemp  thus  produced  being  much 
finer  than  that  which  is  previoufly  dried.  The  reafon 
of  this  is,  that  the  plant  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
glutinous  matter  ;  which  being  once  dried,  aggluti- 
nates the  fibres  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  can  never 
be  afterwards  perfedly  feparated.  The  female  hemp, 
however,  is  always  in  fmaller  quantity  than  the  male  ;., 
and  therefore  where  the  crop  is  large,  it  will  be  impof- 
fible  to  work  the  whole  as  faft  as  it  is  pulled  or  cut. 
It  is  known  to  be  ripe  by  the  ftems  becoming  pale  j, 
but  it  muft  he  remembered,  that  hemp  of  any  kind  will 
be  much  lefs  injured  by  pulling  the  plants  before  they 
are  ripe  than  by  letting  them  iiand  too  long. 


The  male  hemp  being  ftripped  of  its  leaves,  &c.  as- 
afterwards  direfted,  will  foon  be  dry  for  ftoring  by 
the  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  though  fometimes  it  may- 
be neceflary  to  ufe  artificial  means  ;  but  where  thefe 
are  ufed,  the  utmoft  care  muft  be  taken,  hemp  when 
dry  being  exceedingly  inflammable.  The  ftored  or 
dried  hemp  m.uft  be  fteeped  and  treated  In  every  other 
refpeCb  as  though  it  had  been  green ;  whence  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  this  operation  ought  never  to  be  ufed  but 
In  cafes  of  neceflity.  It  is  likewife  ImpoITible  to  make 
hemp  which  has  been  dried  previous  to  its  being  fteep- 
ed fo  white  as  that  which  has  been  worked  green. 

With  regard  to  the  perfefting  of  hemp-feed  for  ?l  Mill's  Huf^ 
fubfequent  feafon,  it  would  feem  proper  to  fet  apart  nbandry, 
piece  of  ground  for  this  purpofe;  for  M.  Aimen,  from^°^'''* 
40  plants  raifed  In  the  common  way,  had  only  a  pound 
and  an  half  of  feed,  though  the  plants  from  which  it 
was  taken  might  be  deemed  fine;  whereas,  from  a 
fmgle  plant  which  grew  by  itfelf,  he  had  feven  pounds 
and  an  half.    Some  are  of  opinion,  that  by  putting  the 
clufters  which  contain  the  hemp- feed  to  heat  and  fweat, 
the  quality  is  improved;  as  many  of  thofe  feeds  which. 


nature  of  the  foil ;  the  latter  being  the  moft  ufual,    would  other  wife  wither  and  die,  may  thus  arrive  at  per- 
though  a  variation  in  the  quahty  of  the  foil  makes  an    fedion.    This,  however,  feems  to  be  very  problema- 
alteratlon  both  in  the  quantity  and  quahty  of  the    tical ;  as  there  are  no  experiments  which  fhow  that 
hemp.    An  acre  produces  on  an  average  36  or  38  " 
ftone.    The  abbe  BruUe^  in  a  Treadfe  upon  the  Cul- 
ture and  Management  of  Hemp,  printed  by  order  of 
the  lords  of  the  committee  of  council  for  trade  and  fo- 
reign plantations,  informs  us,  that  the  feafon  for  fow- 
ing  it  extends  from  the  25th  of  March  to  the  15th  of 
June.    The  feed  ought  always  to  be  fown  thin,  not 
exceeding  two  bufliels  to  an  acre  ;  and  if  you  have  the 
advantage  of  a  drill  plough,  ftill  lefs  will  anfwer.  As 


feeds,  when  feparated  from  the  vegetable  producing 
them  have  any  power  of  meliorating  themielves. 

After  the  hemp  Is  pulled,  it  mull  be  taken  in  larg^ 
handfuls,  cutting  ofF the  roots  (though  this  is  not  ab- 
folutely  neceffary ),  the  leaves,  feeds,  and  lateral  branch* 
es,  being  dreffed  off  with  a  wooden  fword  or  ripple.. 
It  is  then  to  be  made  up  into  bundles  of  twelve  hand- 
fuls each,  in  order  to  be  fteeped,  like  flax,  in  water. 
This,  or  fomething  fimilar.  Is  abfolutely  neceflary,  in, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  hemp,  the  male  and  female,  of  order  to  feparate  the  bark;  which  Is  properly  the 
which  the  former  only  produces  feed,  fome  regard  muft  hemp,  from  the  reed  or  woody  part.  In  Suff"olk,  this, 
be  had  to  this  circumftance.  In  SuflTex  the  male  and  operation  Is  called  ivater-reUing;  but  fometimes  a  mere 
female  are  pulled  together  about  13  weeks  after  the  expofure  to  the  air  Is  fubftituted  in  its  place,  turning 
fowing,  but  in  the  fens  they  are  frequently  feparated.    the  hemp  frequently  during  the  time  it  is  expofed. 


This  laft  method  is  recommended  by  the  abbe  Brulle, 
who,  for  the  more  eafy  accomphfhment  of  it,  direfts 
that  little  paths  fliould  be  made  lengthwife  through 
the  field  at  about  feven  feet  diftance  from  each  other, 
to  allow  a  paffage  for  the  perfon  who  pulls  up  the  fe- 
male hemp  from  among  the  other  ;  the  latter  requi- 
ring to  ftand  more  than  a  month  after  for  the  purpofe 
of  ripening  the  feeds.  The  female  hemp  is  known  to 
be  ripe  by  the  fading  of  the  flowers,  the  falling  of  the 
farina  fecundans,  and  fome  of  the  ftalks  turning  yel- 
low.   After  the  whole  of  this  kind  is  pulled,  it  muft 


Th  \^  '\'s>  csXitdi  deiV' Vetting  ;  but  the  former  method  I3.; 
unfverfally  deemed  preferable.  Such  hemp  as  is  de- 
figned  for  feed  is  feldom  water-retted,  though  in  the 
opinion  of  the  manufafturer  already  quoted,  it  would 
be  better  if  it  were  fo.  Dew- retted  hemp  is  generally^ 
ftacked  and  covered  during  the  winter  ;  In  January 
and  February  it  is  fpread  upon  meadow  land,  and 
whitens  with  the  froft  and  fnow  ;  though  It  is  always 
much  inferior,  to  the  other,,  and  proper  for-  coarfer 
yarns  only. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  ftceping  hemp  is- 

various^ 
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Hemp,  varioua,  and  a  complete  knowledge  of  it  can  only  he 
""^r-^  attained  by  praftice.  In  Suffolk  it  is  ufual  to  continue 
the  iramerfion  four,  five,  or  fix  days ;  ftanding  water 
is  preferred,  and  the  fame  water  will  fl:eep  hemp  three 
times  during  the  feafon,  but  the  firft  has  always  the 
beft  colour.  The  abbe  BruUe  prefers  clear  and  run- 
ning water,  efpecially  if  overhung  with  trees.  The 
bundles  are  to  be  laid  crofswife  upon  each  other,  ta- 
king particular  notice  of  the  manner  In  which  they  lie 
when  put  in,  that  they  may  be  taken  out  vvichout 
difficulty.  His  time  of  ilceping  is  from  fix  to  1 1  days; 
Rnd  here  we  muft  obferve,  that  it  is  much  better  to  let 
it  remain  too  long  in  the  water  than  too  fhort  a  time. 
The  flendereft  hemp  requires  the  mod  foaking.  The 
operation  is  known  to  be  finilhed  by  the  reed  fepara- 
ting  eafily  from  the  bark. 

After  the  hemp  is  thoroughly  fteeped,  the  next 
operation  is  to  feparate  the  bark  from  the  reed  or 
woody  part ;  and  this  may  be  done  in  two  ways,  viz. 
either  pulling  out  the  reed  from  every  ftalk  with  the 
hand,  or  drying  and  breaking  it  like  flax.  The  abbe 
BruUe  is  very  particular  in  his  direftions  for  this  laft 
operation,  which  he  calls  reeding,  and  which  may  be 
pefforraed  either  in  a  trough  under  water  or  upon  a 
table.  The  whole,  however,  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following,  viz.  prt'fling  down  the  bundles  either  in  the 
trough  or  on  a  table  by  proper  weights,  to  keep  the 
hemp  fteady  on  the  middle  and  top  end.  Then  be- 
ginning at  the  upper  part  of  the  bundle,  pull  out  the 
reeds  one  by  one.  As  you  proceed,  the  rind  which 
remains  will  prefs  clofely  upon  the  remaining  unreeded 
hemp,  and  keep  it  more  fteady;  fo  that  you  may  take 
two,  four,  or  even  fix  ftalks,  at  a  time.  The  weight 
is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  top,  and  all  the  pieces 
of  reed  which  remain  there  having  broken  off  in  the 
former  operation,  are  to  be  taken  out.  Laftly,  the 
middle  weight  is  to  be  taken  off,  and  any  fmall  pieces 
which  remain  there  taken  out.  If  the  reeding  is  per- 
formed on  a  table,  the  bundle  muft  be  w-eeded  frequent- 
ly, though  flightly  ;  a  continual  dropping  of  water 
would  perhaps  be  the  beft  method. 

After  the  hemp  is  reeded,  it  muft  next  be  freed  from 
the  mucilaginous  matter  with  which  it  ftill  abounds. 
This  is  done  by  pouring  water  through  it,  fqueezing 
out  the  liquid  after  every  affufion,  but  taking  care  not 
to  let  the  threads  twift  or  entangle  each  other,  which 
they  will  be  very  apt  to  do.  The  abbe  is  of  opinion, 
that  foft  foap  Ihould  be  diffolved  in  the  laft  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  three  pounds  of  dry 
hemp  ;  which  though  not  abfolutely  neceflary,  contri- 
butes much  to  the  foftening  and  rendering  the  hemp 
eafy  and  pleafant  to  drefs. 

Hemp  is  broken  by  machinery,  after  being  fteeped, 
in  a  manner  fimllar  to  flax  ;  but  the  Inftruments  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  in  Suffolk  are  all  worked  by  the  hand. 
That  which  breaks  in  the  operation  Is  called  JhortSy 
and  Is  about  half  the  value  of  the  long  hemp.  The 
Beft  water- retted  hemp  fells  for  about  8  s.  6d.  per 
ftone ;  the  other  kind  from  one  to  two  {hillings  lower. 

Beating  of  hemp  is  the  next  operation,  which  for- 
merly was  performed  entirely  by  hand,  but  now  in 
moft  places  by  a  water-mill,  which  ralfes  three  heavy 
beaters  that  fall  upon  it  alternately ;  the  hemp  being 
turned  all  the  while  by  a  boy  in  order  to  receive  the 
ftrokes  cqnally.    The  fiHe^-  it  is  required  to  make  the 
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tow,  the  more  "beating  is  neceffary.  It  Is  then  drefled 
oV  combed  by  drawing  it  through  heckles  formed  like 
the  combs  of  wool- manufacturers,  only  fixed.  Some- 
times it  Is  divided  Into  two  or  three  forts  of  tow,  and 
fometiines  the  whole  Is  worked  together  into  one  fort; 
the  prices  varying  from  6d.  to  is.  6d.  per  pound. 

The  hemp  thus  manufaAured  la  fold  to  fplnners, 
who  reel  their  yarn  as  follows. 

2  Yards  make  -        i  thread. 
40  Threads          -  i  lea. 

20  Leas  .         .       i  Ikarn. 

3  Skains  -  i  clue  of  4.800  yarde. 
It  Is  next  delivered  to  the  bleachers,  who  return  it 
bleached  on  receiving  20  or  21  clues  for  every  120 
bleached.    The  prices  of  the  hemp-yarn  are  as  follow  :: 

1  Clue  from  a  pound  -  yd.  or  6\A. 
l-l  from  do.        -  -        S^d.  or  8d. 

2  from  do.  *        -  -       94-d.  or  yd. 
24- from  do.  Jo^d.  or  lod. 

3  from  do.  -  1 2c3. 

Chinefe  HEMPy  a  newly  dlfcovered  fpecies  of  Cannabis,, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  72d  volume  of  the-. 
Philofophical  Tranfaflions  p.  46.  In  that  paper  Mr 
Fitz- Gerald,  vice  prefident  of  the  fociety  for  en- 
couraging arts,  mentions  his  having  received  the 
feeds  from  the  late  Mr  Elhot;  which  being  fown,  ac- 
cording to  his  direclions,  produced  plants  14  feet 
high,  and  nearly  feven  Inches  in  circumference.  Thefe 
being  pulled  up  in  November,  and  fteeped  for  a  fort- 
night In  water,  were  placed  agalnft  a  fouthern  wall  to- 
dry.  After  this  the  hemp  was  found  to  feparate  eafi- 
ly from  the  woody  part ;  and  fo  great  was  the  pro- 
duce, that  3  2  plants  yielded  three  pounds  and  a  quar- 
ter. In  confequence  of  this  fuccefs,  Mr  Fitzgerald- 
applied  to  the  direftors  of  the  India  company  to  pro- 
cure fome  of  the  feeds  fram  China  ;  which  being 
complied  with,  the  fociety  were  furnifiied,  in  JySj,. 
with  fome  more  of  the  feeds,  which  were  diftributtd  to 
feveral  of  the  members;  but,  notwithftanding  their  en- 
deavours, few  of  the  plants  appear  to  have  ripened 
their  feeds  In  this  country.  Two  of  the  fpecies  of" 
hemp,  tried  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  rofe  to 
the  height  of  14  feet  feven  Inches,  and  would  have 
been  much  larger,  had  they  not  been  hurt  by  an  high 
wind :  another  kind  arofe  only  to  that  of  three  feet 
and  an  half,  the  ftem  about  the  fize  of  a  common 
wheat  ftraw  ;  but  though  it  flowered  well,  did  not  pro- 
duce any  feed.  Thefe  kinds  were  fown  in  an  hot-bed 
where  the  heat  was  very  ftrong,  on  the  14th  of  April. 
They  appeared  above  ground  In  four  days,  and  were 
tranfplanted  Into  pots  on  the  25th.  Tlsy  were  then- 
put  under  an  hot-bed  frame  where  the  heat  had  been, 
gone  off,  to  harden  them  for  the  natural  ground,  In 
w^hich  they  were  planted  on  the  30th,  by  turning 
them  whole  out  of  the  pots  ;  letting  them,  three 
together,  be  planted  at  two  feet  diftance  every  way 
covering  them  at  times  for  about  ten  days,  until  they 
were  fuppofed  to  be  rooted.  Only  a  few  feeds  were 
preferved  from  plants  which  had  been  kept  conftantly 
in  a  ftove. 

Other  trials  were  attended  with  little  better  fuc- 
cefs;  but,  in  1786,  the  Rev.  Dr  HintOn  of  North- 
wold  near  Brandon,  made  a  fuccefsful  experiment  with 
fome  feeds  he  received  from  the  fecretary  of  the  fo- 
ciety.   They  vrerc  fown  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  ap- 
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H-mp  peared  on  the  6th  of  June.  The  pfants  were  few 
li  and  fickly;  and  notvvithftandiftg  feme  fine  (how- 
ers,  they  continued  to  languifli  fo  .much  that  the  ex- 
pcriment  was  entirely  abandoned,  and  buckwheat  was 
Jiar rowed  into  the  ground  for  a  fallow  crop.  In  the 
beginning  of  OAober,  however,  the  perfons  employed 
in  cutting  the  buck- wheat  difcovered  fome  feed  in  the 
heads  of  a  few  ttraggling  hemp  plants  which  had  been 
fufFercd  to  grow  in  the  crop  ;  which  being  carefully 
threfhed,  afforded  three  pints  of  feed  tolerably  bright 
and  heavy.  Thefe  feeds  were  fown  on  the  loth  of 
May  1787.  On  the  19th  they  .  appeared •  above  the 
ground  numerous  and  healthy.  The  male  hemp  was 
drawn  on  the  13th  of  Auguft,  but  the  female  not 
till  the  9th  of  OAober;  the  ipot  on  which  the 
plants  were  fown  meafured  only  322  fquare  yards, 
and  produced  of  marketable  hemp  no  lefs  than 
•  95  ftone  7  pounds  1 2  ounces  ;  being  upwards  of 
one  third  more  than  the  beft  crops  of  Englifh  hemp 
are  ever  known  to  produce.  Thus  it  appeared,  that 
the  feeds  of  the  Chinefe  hemp  had  retained  their  fu- 
periority  over  thofe  of  the  Englifh  ;  though  how  long 
they  would  continue  to  do  fo  cannot  be  determined 
but  by  experience.  For  this  experiment  Dr  Hinton 
received  a  filver  medal  from  the  fociety.  Few  of  the 
feeds  either  of  Chinefe,  or  any  other  hemp,  will  vege- 
tate if  two  years  old  at  the  time  of  fowing  ;  and  to 
this  circuraflance  the  Doftor  attributes  the  failure  of 
Other  trials  of  Chinefe  hemp. 
fHhMP: Agrimony,  a  fpecies  of  eupatorium.    See  Eu- 

-PATORIUM. 

HEMPSTEAD,  a  town  of  HartfordOiire  In  Eng. 
land,  ftands  among  hills,  upon  a  fmall  river  called  the 
-Gade,  and  is  feven  miles  to  the  well  of  St  Alban's, 
five  miles  fouth-eaft.  of  Berkhamfted,  and  20  north- 
\veft  of  London.  The  church  has  a  handforae  tower 
with  a  tall  fpire,  and  a  good  ring  of  bells.  It  was,  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  called  by  the  name  of  Henam- 
Ited,  or  Hean-Hemfted,  i.  e.  High-Hemftead.  In 
William  the  Conqueror's  time,  by  the  name  of 
Hemelamftede.  Henry  VIII.  incorporated  this  vil- 
lage by  the  name  of  a  bailiff ;  and  he  empowered  the 
inhabitants  to  have  a  common-feal,  and  a  pye-powder 
court  during  its  market  and  fairs.  It  has  been  rec- 
koned one  of  the  greateft  markets  for  wheat  In  this 
county,  if  not  in  England,  zo,ooo  1.  a  week  being  of- 
ten returned  in  it  only  for  meal.  Eleven  pair  of  mills 
iland  within  four  jmiles  of  the  place,  which  bring  a 
great  trade  to  it  ;  but  the  road  is  thereby  fo  continu- 
ally torn,  that  it  Is  one  of  the  worft  turnpike  ways 
to  London. 

HEMSKERCK  (Egbert),  called  the  a  cele- 
brated Flemifli  painter  of  drolls  and  converfations,  of 
.whom,  though  fo  univerfally  known,  we  have  no  infor- 
mation at  to  the  titne  in  which  he  flourllhed,  or  the 
fchool  in  which  he  was  taught.  Thaugh  the  taffe  of 
ills  compohtions  is  but  low,  yet  it  ought  to  be  confi- 
deed  that  he  took  his  fubjefts  from  nature  ;  from  per- 
fons in  the  meaneft  occupations,  whofe  drefs,  adtions, 
and  manners,  could  not  furnlfh  the  imagination  with 
,any  Ideas  of  elegance  :  and  to  exprefs  their  paflions 
pnd  undifguifed  humours,  feems  to  have  been  the  ut- 
poft  of  his  ambition.  By  frequenting  fairs,  merry- 
ineetings,  gamlng-houfes,  and  Inns,  he  acquired  a  fur- 
jprlfing  j)ower  of  connedting  humorous  circupllances. 
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V  He  defigned  and  drew  correftly,  and  his  pidtures  havcHernflcrtcfc 
a  ftrong  effedl  from  his  accurate  management  of  the  (| 
chiaro  obfcuro.    Some  of  his  pi6lures  have  fuffered       ■  ult. 
from  unflcilful  cleaners,  and  many  things  are  fold  as 
his  which  difhonour  him;  but  his  genuine  works,  wtu 
preferved,  have  a  clearnefs  and  force  equal  to  any  of 
the  Flemifli  artlfts. 

Hemskerck  (Egbert),  called  the  Young,  was  the 
difciple  of  Peter  Grebber,  but  imitated  the  manner  of 
Brouwer  and  of  the  elder  Hemilcerck.  He  was  born  at 
Haerlem  in  1 645,  but  fettled  at  London,  where  for  a 
long  time  his  works  were  exceedingly  efteemed,  though 
they  are  now  much  funk  in  their  value.  He  had  a 
whimfical  imagination,  and  delighted  in  compofing 
uncommon  and  fanciful  fubjects ;  fuch  as  the  terapta-f 
tlon  of  St  Anthony,  nofturnal  Intercourfes  of  witches 
and  fpedlres,  enchantments,  &c.  which  he  executed 
with  a  free  pencil  and  a  fpirited  touch.  It  was  cufto- 
mary  with  him  to  Introduce  his  own  portrait  among 
the  converfations  he  defigned  ;  and  for  that  purpofe 
had  a  fmall  looklng-glafs  placed  near  his  cafe.  He 
died  In  1704. 

HEN,  In  ornithology.    See  Phasianus. 

Guinea-Hf.N.    See  Numida. 

HEN-Bane.    See  Hyoscianus. 

Hen- Harrier.    See  Fa  loo. 

Hen- Mould-foil,  In  agriculture,  a  term  ufed  by  the 
hufbandmen  in  Northamptonfhire,  and  other  counties, 
to  exprefs  a  black,  hollow,  fpongy,  and  mouldering 
earth,  ufually  found  at  the  bottoms  of  hills.  It  Isaa 
earth  much  fitter  for  grazing  than  for  corn,  becauCe 
it  will  never  fettle  clofe  enough  to  the  grain  to  keep 
It  fufficlently  fteady  while  It  is  growing  up,  without 
which,  the  farmers  obferve,  It  either  does  not  grow 
well ;  or,  if  It  feem  to  thrive,  as  it  will  In  fomc  years,  the 
growth  Is  rank,  and  yields  much  ftraw,  but  little  ear. 
It  Is  too  moift,  and  to  that  is  principally  to  be  attribu- 
ted this  ranknefs  of  the  crop  in 'fome  years  ;  and  the 
occafion  of  its  retaining  fo  much  moiffure  is,  that  it 
ufually  has  a  bed  of  ftiff  clay,  which  will  not  let  the 
water  run  off  into  the  under  ftrata. 

In  fome  places  they  alfo  give  this  name  to  a  black, 
rich,  and  denfe  earth,  with  ftreaks  of  a  whitifii  mould 
in  many  parts.  This  fort  of  hen -mould  is  ufually 
found  very  rich  and  fertile. 

HENAULT  (Charles  John  Francis),  was  fon  of 
John  RemI  Henault  lord  of  Mouffy,  and  born  at  Paris 
In  1685.  early  difcovered  a  fprightly  benevolent 

difpofition,  and  his  penetration  and  aptnefs  foon  diftiu' 
guiflied  itfclf  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  ftudies.  Claude  de 
LIfle,  father  of  the  celebrated  geographer,  gav.;  him 
the  fame  leffons  In  geography  and  hillory  which  he  had 
before  given  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  afterwards  regent ; 
and  which  have  been  printed  In  feven  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  *'  Abridgment  of  LTniverfal  Hiftory." 
On  quitting  college,  Henault  entered  the  Oratory, 
where  he  foon  attached  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  elo- 
quence ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  Abbe  Rene,  reformer 
of  La  Trappe,  he  undertook  to  pronounce  his  pane- 
gyric ;  which  not  meeting  the  approbation  of  father 
Maflilon,  he  quitted  the  Oratory  after  two  years, 
and  his  father  bought  for  him,  of  marefchal  Villeroi, 
the  "  lieutenance  des  chaffes,"  and  the  government  of 
Corbeih  At  the  marfhal's  he  formed  conned^Iona,  and 
even  Intimate  friendfhips,  with  many  of  the  nobility, 
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Mmuft.  and  paffed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  agreeable  amufe-  ^ 
**■    »-  —   ments,  and  in  the  liveliett  company,  witho  it  having 
his  religious  fentiments  tainted.    He  affociated  with 
the  wits  till  the  difpute  between  Rouffeau  and  de  la 
Motte  foon  gave  him  a  difguft  for  thefe  trifling  fo- 
cieties.    In  1707,  he  gained  the  prize  of  eloquence 
at  the  French  Academy  ;  and  another  next  year  at 
t-he  academy  des  jeux  Floraux.      About  this  time 
M.  Reaumur,  who  was  his  relation,  came  to  Paris, 
and  took  leflons  in  geometry  under  the  fame  mafler, 
Guinee.     Renault  introduced  him  to  the  Abbe  Big- 
non,   and  this  was  the  firft  ftep  of  his  illuftrious 
courfe.    In  1 7 1 3  he  brought  a  tragedy  on  the  ftage, 
under  the  digail'ed  name  of  Fufelicr.    As  he  was 
known  to  the  public  only  by  forae  {lighter  pieces, 
"  Cornelia  the  Veftal"  met  with  no  belter  luccefs.  He 
therefore  locked  it  up  without  printing.    In  his  old 
age  his  pafiion  for  thefe  fubjefts  reviving,  and  Mr  Ho- 
race Walpole  being  at  Paris  in  1768,  and  having  form- 
ed a  friendfliip  with  him  as  one  of  the  moft  amiable  men 
of  his  nation,  obtained  this  piece,  and  had  it  printed  at  a 
prefs  which  he  had  at  his  country  feat,  from  whence 
a  beautiful  edition  of  Lucan  had  before  ilTued.  In  1751 
M.  Henauh,  under  a  borrowed  name,  brought  out  a  ie- 
cond  tragedy,  intituled,  "  Marius,"  which  was  well  re- 
ceived and  printed.    He  had  been  "admitted  counfellor 
in  parliament  in  1 706,  with  a  difpenfation  on  account  of 
age;  and  in  17  loprefidentof  thefirftchamberof  inquells. 
Thefe  important  places,  which  he  determined  to  fill  in  a 
becoming  manner,  engaged  him  in  the  moftfohd  ftudies. 
The  excellent  work  of  M.  Domat  charmed  him,  and 
made  him  eager  to  go  back  to  the  fountain  head.  He 
fpent  feveral  years  in  making  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
Roman  law,  the  ordonnances  of  the  French  king,  their 
cuftoms,  and  public  law.    M.  de  Morville,  procureur- 
general  of  the  great  countil,  being  appointed  ambaffai- 
dor  to  the  Hague  in  1718,  engaged  M..  Henault  to 
accompany  him.    His  perfonal  merit  foon  introduced 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  moll  eminent  perfona- 
ges  at  that  time  there.    The  grand  penfionary,  Hein- 
fius,  who,  under  the  exterior  of  Lacedemonian  iimpli- 
city,  kept  up  all  the  haughtinefs  of  that  people,  loft 
with  him  all  that  hauteur  which  France  itfelf  had  ex- 
perienced from  him  in  the  negociations  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  The  agitation  which  all  France  felt  by  Law's 
■ ;     fyflem,  andtheconfequent  fending  of  the  parliament  into 
exile,  was  a  trial  to  the  wife  policy  of  the  prefident  He- 
nault.   His  friendOiip  for  the  firft  prefident,  De  Mef- 
mes,  led  him  to  fecond  all  the  views  of  that  great  magi- 
ftrate  :  he  took  part  in  all  the  negociations,  and  was 
animated  purely  by  the  pubhc  good,  without  any  pri- 
vate advantage.   On  the  death  of  the  cardinal  du  Bois, 
in  1723,  he  fucceeded  in  his  place  at  the  French  Aca- 
demy.   Cardinal  Fleury  recommended  him  to  fucceed 
himfelf  as  direftor,  and  he  pronounced  the  eloge  of  M, 
de  Malezieux. 

Hiftory  was  M.  Henault's  favourite  ftudy;  not  a  bare 
colleaion  of  dates,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  man- 
ners of  nations;  to  obtain  which  he  drew  inftruAionfrom 
private  converfations,  a  method  he  fo  ftrongly  recom- 
mends in  his  preface.  After  having  thus  difcufled  the  moft 
important  points  of  our  public  law,  he  undertook  to 
coUeft  and  publifh  the  refult  of  his  inquiries,  and  he  is 
defervedly  accounted  the  firft  framer  of  chronological 
ahridgcmeats  i  io- which,  without  Hopping. at  detached 


fafts,  he  attends  only  to  thofe  which  form  a  chain  of  Henaulr. 
events  that  perfect  or  alter  the  government  and  charac- 
ter  of  a  nation,  and  traces  only  the  fprings  which  exalt 
or  humble  a  nation,  extending  or  contracting  the  fpace 
it  occupies  in  the  world.  His  work  has  had  the  for- 
tune of  thofe  literary  phasnomena,  where  novelty  and 
merit  united  excite  minds  eager  after  glory,  and  fire  the 
ardour  of  young  writers  to  prefs  after  a  guide  vvhom 
few  can  overtake.  The  firft  edition  of  the  work,  the 
refult  of  40  years  reading,  appeared  in  1744,  under  the 
aufpices  of  the  chancellor  Daguefleau,  with  the  modeft 
title  of  an  EJpiy.  The  fuccefs  it  met  with  furprifed 
him.  He  made  continual  improvements  in  it,  and  it 
has  gone  through  nine  editions,  and  been  tranflated  in- 
to Itah'an,  Englilh,  and  German,  and  even- into  Chinefe. 
As  the  beft  writings  are  not  fecure  from  criticifm,  and 
are  indeed  the  only  ones  that  defer ve  it,  the  author  read  - 
to  the  academy  of  Belles  Lettres  a  defence  of  his  a- 
bridgement.  All  the  ages  and  events  of  the  French 
monarchy  being  prefent  to  his  mind,  and  his  imagina- 
tion and  memory  being,  a  vaft  theatre  whereon  he  be- 
held the  dilferent  mo^ments  and  parts  of  the  adtors  in 
the  feveral  revolutions,  he  determined  to  give  a  fpecli 
men  of  what  paft  in  his  own  mind,  and  to  reduce  into ' 
the  form  of  a  regular  drama,  one  of  the  periods  of 
French  hiftory,  the  reign  of  Francis  II.  which,  though 
happy  only  by  being  fhort,  appeared  to  him  one  of  the 
molt  important  by  its  confequences,  and  moft  eafy  to 
be  confined  within  the  ftage  botmds.  His  friend  the 
chancellor  highly  approved  the  plan,  and  wiftied  it  to  ■ 
be  printed.  It  accordingly  went  through  fiv^  editions  ; 
the  harmony  of  dates  and  fafts  is  exaftly  obferved  in  it, 
and  the  paffiona  intcrefted  without  offence  to  hiftoric 
truth. 

In  1755,  he  was  chofen  an  honorary  member  of  the 
academy  of  BtUes  Lettres,  being  then  a  member  of 
the  academies  of  Nanci,  Berlin,  and  Stockholm.  The 
queen  appointed  him  fuperintendant  of  her  houfe.  His 
natural  fprightlinefs  relieved  her  from  the  ferious  at- 
tendance on  his  private  morning  leftures.  The  com- 
pany of  perfons  moft  diftinguifhed  by  their  wit  and 
birth,  a  table  more  celebrated  for  the  choice  of  the 
guefts  than  its  delicacies,  the  little  comedies  fuggefted 
by  wit,  and  executed  by  refleftions,  united  at  his  houfe 
all  the  pleafures  of  an  agreeable  and  innocent  life.  All 
the  members  of  this  ingenious  fociety  contributed  to 
render  it  agreeable,  and  the  prefident  was  not  behind 
any.  He  compofed  three  comedies :  La  Petite  Mai* 
fon,  La  Yaloux  de  Soi  meme,  and  Le  Reveil  cP Epimenide* 
The  fubjedl  of  the  laft  was  the  Cretan  philofophcr, 
who  is  pretended  to  have  flept  27  years.  He  is  intro- 
duced fancying  that  he  had  flcpt  but  one  night,  and 
aftonifhed  at  the  change  in  the  age  of  all  around  him  5 
he  miftakes  his  mift^refs  for  his  mother ;  but  difcover- 
ing  his  miftake,  offers  to  marry  her,  which  flie  refufes,  ■ 
though  he  ftill  continues  to  love  her.  The  queen  waa 
particularly  pleafed  with  this  piece.  She  ordered  the  • 
prefident  to  reftore  the  philofopher's  miftrefs  to  her  ' 
former  youth :  he  introduced  Hebe,  and  this  epifode 
produced  an  agreeable  entertainment.  He'  was  now 
in  fuch  favour  with  her  majefty,  that  on  the  place  of 
fuperintendant  becoming  vacant-  by  the  death  of  M, 
Bernard  de  Conbert  mailer  of  requcfts,  and  the  funs 
he  had  paid  for  it  being  loft  to  his  family,  Henaulfe 
folidted  it  in  favour  of  feveial  perfons,  till  at  laft  tha 
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queen  beftowed  it  on  himfelf,  and  confented  that  he 
fhould  divide  the  profits  with  his  predcceffor's  widow. 
On  the  queen's  death  he  held  the  fame  place  under  the 
dauphinefs. 

A  delicate  conftitution  made  him  liable  to  much  ill- 
nefs;  which,  however,  did  not  interrupt  the  ferenity  of 
his  mind.  He  made  feveral  journeys  to  the  waters  of 
Plomhieres :  in  one  of  thefe  he  vifited  the  depofed  king 
Staniflans  at  Luneville ;  and  in  another  accompanied 
his  friend  the  marquis  de  Pauliny,  ambaffador  to  Swit- 
zerland. In  (763  he  drew  near  his  end.  One  morn- 
ing, after  a  -quiet  night,  he  felt  an  opprefEon,  which 
the  faculty  pronounced  a  fuffocating  cough.  His 
■confeffor  being  fent  to  him,  he  formed  his  refolution 
without  alarm.  He  has  fince  faid,  that  he  recollected 
having  then  faid  to  himfelf,  "  What  do  I  regret?" 
and  called  to  mind  that  faying  of  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
"  I  leave  here  only  dying  creatures."  He  received  the 
facraments.  It  was  believed  the  next  night  would  be 
his  laft  ;  but  by  noon  next  day  he  was  out  of  danger. 
*'  Now  (faid  he)  I  know  what  death  is.  It  will  not 
be  new  to  me  any  more."  He  never  forgot  it  during 
the  following  feven  years  of  his  life,  which,  like  all  the 
reft,  were  gentle  and  calm.  Full  of  gratitude  for  the 
favours  of  Providence,  refigned  to  its  decrees,  offering 
to  the  Author  of  his  being  a  pure  and  fincere  devotion ; 
he  felt  his  infirmities  without  complaining,  and  per- 
ceived a  gradual  decay  with  unabated  firmnefs.  He 
died  Dec.  24.  1771,  in  his  86th  year.  He  married  in 
1714  a  daughter  of  M.  le  Bas  de  Montargis  keeper  of 
the  royal  treafure,  &c.  who  died  in  1728  without  lea- 
ving any  Iffue. 

HENDECAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  that  hath 
eleven  fides  and  as  many  angles. 

HENED-PENNY,  in  our  old  writers,  a  cpftomary 
payment  of  money  inftead  of  hens  at  Chriftmas.  It 
is  mentioned  in  a  cliarter  of  king  Edward  III.  Mon. 
Angl.  tom.  ii.  p.  327.  Du-Cange  is  of  opinion  it  may 
ht  hen-penny ,  gallinag'mm,  or  a  compofition  for  eggs; 
but  Cowel  thinks  it  is  mifprinted  hened-penny  for  heved- 
penny,  or  head-penny. 

HENLEY,  a  town  of  Oxfordfhire  in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  Thames,  over  which  there  is  a 
liandfome  bridge.  It  fends  malt,  corn,  and  other 
things,  to  London  in  barges.  W.  Long.  o.  40.  N. 
Lat.  51.34. 

Henley,  a  town  of  Warwickfhire  in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  Alne,  in  W.  Long.  i.  45.  N.  Lat. 
52.  18. 

Henley  (John),  better  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Orator  Henley,  a  very  fingular  charafter,  was  born  at 
Melton-Moubray,  Leicefterfliire,  in  1691.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  Simon  Henley,  and  his  grandfather  by  his 
mother's  fide  (John  Dowel,  M.  A.),  were  both  vicars 
of  that  parifli.  Having  paffed  his  exercifes  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  his  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
with  the  particular  approbation  of  Mr  Field,  MrSmales, 
and  the  mafter  of  the  college,  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  was  firll  defired  by  the  truftees  of  the 
ichool  in  Melton  to  aflift.  in,  and  then  to  take  the  di- 
reftlon  of  that  fchool ;  which  he  increafed  and  raifed 
from  a  declining  to  a  flourilhing  condition.  He  efla- 
bli filed  here  a  praAIce  of  improving  elocution  by  the 
public  fpeaking  of  palTages  in  the  claflics,  morning  and 
afternoon,  as  well  as  orations,  &c.  Here  he  was  invited 
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by  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Newcombe  to  be  a  can-  Henlef. 
didate  for  a  fellowfiiip  in  St  John's  ;  but  as  he  had  long  ' "  v 
been  abfent,  and  therefore  leflened  his  perfonal  intereft, 
he  declined  appearing  for  it.    Here  lilcewife  he  began 
his  "  Univerfal  Grammar,"  and  finifiied  ten  languages, 
with  differtationsprefixed,  as  the  moft  ready  introdudion 
to  any  tongue  whatever.    In  the  beginning  of  this  in- 
terval he  wrote  his  poem  on  ^<  Efther,"  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  town,  and  well  received.  He  v.'as  ordain- 
ed a  deacon  by  Dr  Wake,  then  bifhop  of  Lincoln  ;  and 
after  having  taken  his  degree  of  M.  A.  was  admitted  to 
prieft's  orders  by  Dr  Gibfon,  his  fuccefTor  in  that  fee. 
He  formed  an  early  refolution  to  improve  himfelf  in 
ail  the  advantages  of  books  and  converfation  the  moft 
effeftually,  on  the  firft  opportunity,  at  London.  But  he 
laid  the  bafis  of  future  proficiency  in  affifting  at  the  cu- 
racy of  his  native  town  ;  where  he  preached  many  occa- 
fional  fermons,  particularly  one  at  the  aflizes  at  Lelcef- 
ter  :  he  then  gave  a  voluntary  warning  for  the  choice 
of  a  new  matter  and  curate,  and  came  to  town  recom- 
mended by  above  30  letters  from  the  moft  confiderable 
men  in  the  country,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  ;  but 
agalnft  the  inclination  of  his  neighbours  and  his  fchool, 
which  was  now,  as  from  his  firlt  entrance  upon  it,  ftill 
advancing  :  and  his  method  being  eftabllOied  and  ap- 
proved, one  of  his  own  fcholars  was  appointed  to  fuc- 
ceed  him. —  In  town  he  publifhed  feveral  pieces,  as  a 
tranflation  of  Pliny's  Epittles,  of  feveral  works  of  Abb6 
Vertot,  of  Montfaucon's  Italian  Travels  in  folio,  and 
many  other  lucubrations.    His  moft  generous  patron 
was  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  who  gave  him  a  benefice 
in  the  country,  the  value  of  which  to  a  refident  would 
have  been  above  Sol.  a- year ;  he  had  Kkewlfe  a  ledure 
in  the  city ;  and  preached  more  charity-fermons  about 
town,  was  more  numeroufly  followed,  and  raifed  more 
for  the  poor  children,  than  any  other  preacher,  however 
dignified  or  dlrtlngulfhed.    But  when  he  prefi*ed  his 
defire  and  promife  from  a  great  man  of  being  fixed  in 
town,  it  paffed  in  the  negative.    He  took  the  people 
(it  feems)  too  much  from  their  parlfh-churches  ;  and  as 
he  was  not  fo  proper  for  a  London  divine,  he  was  very 
welcome,  notwithftanding  all  diiliculties,  to  be  a  rural 
paftor.    But  it  was  not  for  a  fecond  ruftlcntlon,  as  he 
informs  us  f,  that  he  left  the  fields  and  the  fwalns  oi'^  Oratory 
Arcadia  to  vifit  the  great  city  :  and  as  he  knew  it  was  ^ranjaa, 
as  lawful  to  take  a  licence  from  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment  at  HIcks's-hall  as  at  Doftors  Commons  (fince 
the  minifterial  powers  of  this  kingdom  are  and  ought 
to  be  parliamentary  only),  he  freely,  without  corapul- 
fion,  or  being  defired  or  capable  of  being  compelled  to 
refide  in  the  country,  gave  up  his  benefice  and  lecture, 
certainties  for  an  uncertainty  ;  believing  the  public 
would  be  a  more  hofpitable  protedor  of  learning  and 
fclence,  than  fome  of  the  upper  world  in  his  owa 
order. 

Mr  Henley,  in  anfwer  to  a  cavil  (that  he  borrowed 
from  books),  propofed^  that  if  any  perfon  would  fin- 
gle  out  any  celebrated  difcourfe  of  an  approved  writer^ 
dead  or  living,  and  point  out  what  he  thought  excel- 
lent in  it,  and  the  reafons  ;  he  would  fubmit  it  to  the 
world,  whether  the  moft  famed  compofition  might  not 
be  furpaffed  in  their  own  excellency,  either  on  that  or 
any  different  fubjeft." 

Henley  preached  on  Sundays  upon  theological  mat- 
ters, and  on  Wedncfdays  upon  all  other  faiences.  He 
3  declaimed 
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declaimed  fome  years  againft  the  greateft  perfons,  and 
occafionally,  fays  Warburton,  did  Pope  that  honour. 
The  poet  in  return  thus  blazons  him  to  infamy  : 

"  But,  where  each  fcience  lifts  its  modern  type, 

**  Hiflory  her  pot.  Divinity  bis  pipe, 

"  Wliiie  proud  Fhilofophy  repines  to  ftiow, 

"  Diflioncft  fight !  his  breeches  rent  below  ; 

*'  Imbrown'd  with  native  bronze,  lo  Henley  ftands, 

Tuninj^  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands. 
"  How  fluent  nonfenfe  trickles  from  his  tongue ! 
"  How  fweet  the  periods,  neither  faid  ncr  fung  ! 

Sr.ill  break  the  benches,  Henley  !  with  thy  ftrain, 
"  While  Ken::et,  Hare,  and  Giblon  preach  in  vain. 
"  O  gieac  reftorer  of  the  good  old  ftage, 
"  Preacher  at  ouce  and  Zany  of  thy  age  ! 
"  O  worthy  thou  of  ^Egypt's  wife  abodes, 
"  A  decent  priefl  where  monldes  were  the  gods ! 
"  But  Fate  with  butchers  plac'd  thy  prietUy  fiall, 
"  Meek  modern  faith  to  murcer,  hack,  and  maul : 
"  And  bade  thee  live  to  crown  Britannia',-  praife, 
"  In  Toland's,  Tindal's,  and  in  Wuolfton't  days." 

This  extraordinary  perfon  (who  died  OAober  14. 
1756)  ftruck  medals,  wliich  he  difperfed  as  tickets  to 
his  fubfcribers :  a  ftar  rifing  to  the  meridian,  with  this 
motto,  fumma  ;  and  below,  Inveniam  viam,  out  fa- 
ciani.  Each  auditor  paid  '  8,  He  was  author  ot  a 
weekly  paper  called  The  Hyp  Do£lor,  for  which  he 
had  lool.  a  year  given  h\m,  Henley  ufed  every  Sa- 
turday to  print  an  advertifement  in  the  Daily  Adver- 
tifer,  containing  an  account  of  the  fubjefts  he  intended 
to  difcourfe  on  the  enfuing  evening  at  his  oratory  near 
Lincoln's-inn-fields,  with  a  fort  of  motto  before  it, 
which  was  generally  a  fneer  at  fome  public  tranfadlion 
of  the  preceding  week.  Dr  Cobden,  one  of  Geo.  IL's 
chaplains,  having,  iii  1 748,  preached  a  fermon  at 
St  James's  from  thcfe  words,  '*  Take  away  the  wicked 
from  before  the  king,  and  his  throne,  (hall  be  eftablifiied 
in  rlghteoufncfs ;'"  it  gave  fo  much  difpleafure,  that  the 
Do<Sor  was  ftruck  out  of  the  lift:  of  chaplains  ;  and  the 
next  Saturday  the  following  parody  of  his  text  appear- 
ed as  a  m.otto  to  Henley'e  advertifement  : 
"  .-Vway  with  t' e  wicked  before  tlie  king, 
"  And  away  with  the  wii-ked  behind  him; 
"  H:b  throne  it  wi!l  blefs 
"  With  nghi eoufiicf-, 

•  "  And  we  IhaU  know  where  to  find  him  " 
His  audience  was  generally  compcfed  of  the  loweft 
ranks  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  even  collefled  an 
infinite  number  of  fhoe-makers,  by  announcing  that  he 
coidd  teach  them  a  fpeedy  mode  of  operation  in  their 
bufi.-efs,  which  proved  only  to  be,  the  making  of  ftioes 
by  cutting  off  the  tops  of  ready-made  boots. 

HENNA,  or  Alhenna.    See  Lawsonia. 

HENNEBERG,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Thuringia,  on  the  weft  by  Hefle,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
biftioprick  of  Wertfburg,  and  on  the  'eaft  by  that  of 
Bamberg.  It  abounds  in  mountains  and  woods  ;  and 
it  is  populous,  and  pretty  fertile.  Mainingen  is  the 
capital  town. 

HtNNEBF-RG,  3  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  which  gives  title  to  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  with  a  caftle.    E  Long.  9.  17-  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

HENNEBON,  a  town  of  France  in  Bretagne,  in 
the  dioccfe  of  Vannes.  It  is  inhabited  by  rich  mer- 
chants, and  is  feated  on  the  river  Blavet,  in  W.  Long. 
2.  I  3.  N.  Lat.  47.  4S. 

HENOTICUM,  (Hvor<x9v,  q.d.  "  reconciliative 
of  (vocj  *'  I  unite"),  in  church  hiftory,  a  famous  edift  of 
the  emperor  Zeno,  publifhed  A.  1).  482,  and  intended 
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to  reconcile  and  reunite  the  Eutychians  with  the  Ca-  Henrlclans 
tholics.    It  was  procured  of  the  emperor  by  means  of  Jj 
Acacius,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  with  the  affift-  Henry, 
ance  of  the  friends  of  Peter  Mongus  and  Peter  Trullo.  » 
The  fting  of  this  edid  lies  here ;  that  it  repeats  and 
confirms  all  that  had  been  enafted  in  the  councils  of 
Nice,  Conftantinople,  Ephefus,  and  Chalcedon,  againft: 
the  Arians,  Neftorians,  and  Eutychians,  without  ma- 
king any  particular  mention  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don. It  is  in  form  of  a  letter,  addreffed  by  Zeno  to  the 
biftiops,  priefts,  monks,  and  people  of  Egypt  and  Li- 
bya.   It  was  oppofed  by  the  catholics,  and  condemned 
in  form  by  pope  Felix  II. 

HENRICIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  fed  fo 
called  from  Henry  its  founder,  who,  though  a  monk 
and  hermit,  undertook  to  reform  the  fuperftition  and 
vices  of  the  clergy.  Eor  this  purpofe  he  left  Laufanne 
in  Switzerland,  and  removing  from  different  places,  at 
length  fettled  at  Tholoufe  in  the  year  1 147,  and  there 
exerciled  his  minifterlal  funftion,  till  being  overcome  by 
the  oppofition  of  Bernard  abbot  of  Clairval,  and  con- 
demned by  pope  Eugenius  III.  at  a  council  affembled 
at  Rheims,  he  was  committed  to  a  clofe  prifou  in  1 148, 
wliere  he  foon  ended  his  days.  This  reformer  reje<fted 
the  baptifm  of  infants  ;  fevefely  eenfured  the  corrupt 
manners  of  the  clergy  ;  treated  the  feftivals  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  and  held 
clandeftine  aflembhes  for  inculcating  his  peculiar  doc- 
trines. 

HENRY,  or  Cape-Henry,  the  fouth  cape  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  entrance  of  Chefapeak-  bay.  W.  Long. 
74.  50.  N.  Lat.  37.  o. 

Henry,  the  name  of  feveral  emperors  of  Germany, 
and  kings  of  England  and  France.  See  England, 
France,  and  Germany. 

Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany  in  1056,  ftyled 
the  Great.,  was  memorable  for  his  quarrels  with  pope 
Gregory  II.  whom  at  one  time  he  depolcd,  for  ha- 
ving prefumcd  to  judge  his  fovereign  ;  but  at  another, 
dreading  the  cfFefts  of  the  papal  anathemas,  he  had 
the  weaknefs  to  fubmit  to  the  moft  humiliating  per- 
fonal  folicitations  and  penances  to  obtain  abfoiution  ; 
which  impolitic  meafure  increafed  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  and  alienated  the  affeftions  of  his  fubjefts : 
thus  circumftanced,  he  reaflumed  the  hero,  but  too 
late  ;  marched  with  an  army  to  Rome,  expelled  Gre- 
gory, depofed  him,  and  fet  up  another  pope.  Gre- 
gory died  foon  after:  but  Urban  II.  and  Pafcal  II. 
fucccflively,  excited  his  ambitious  fons,  Conrad  and 
Henry,  to  rebel  againft  him,  and  the  latter  was  crowned 
emperor  by  the  title  of  Henry  V.  in  1 106  ;  and  he 
had  the  inhumanity  to  arreft  his  father,  and  to  de- 
prive him,  not  only  of  all  his  dignities,  but  even  of 
the  neceflaries  of  life.  The  unfortunate  Henry  IV. 
was  reduced  to  fuch  extremities  (after  having  fought 
62  battles  in  defence  of  the  German  empire),  that  he 
folicited  the  biftiop  of  Spire  to  grant  him  an  under-  • 
chaunter's  place  in  his  cathedral,  but  was  refufed.  He 
died  the  fame  year  at  Liege,  aged  55,  a  martyr  to 
the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  the  age,  and  to  his 
own  blind  confidence  in  favourites  and  miftreftes. 

Henry  IV.  king  of  France  (in  1589)  and  Navarre, 
juftly  ftyled  the  Great,  was  the  fon  of  Anthony  de 
Bourbon,  chief  of  the  branch  of  Bourbon  (fo  called 
from  a  fief  of  that  name  which  fell  to  them  by  mar- 
riage with  the  heirefs  of  the  eftate).  His  mother  was 
3  E  ,  the 
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Henry,    the  daughter  of  Henry  d' Albert,  king  of  Navarre ; 

'■■  V  -  a  woman  of  a  mafculine  genius ;  intrepid,  fimple,  and 
ruftic  in  her  manners,  but  deeply  verfed  in  politics, 
and  a  zealous  Proteftant.  Forefeeing  that  her  party 
would  want  fuch  a  proteftor  (for  her  hufband  was  a 
weak  indolent  prince),  fhe  undertook  the  care  of  the 
education  of  the  young  hero  :  his  diet  was  coat  fe  ;  his 
clothes  neat,  but  plain  ;  he  always  went  bare-headed  ; 
flie  fent  him  to  fchool  with  the  otlier  children  of  the 
fame  age,  and  accuftomed  him  to  cHmb  the  rocks  and 
neighbouring  mountains,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  country.  He  was  born  in  155^  ;  and  in  J  569,  the 
16th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  "declared  the  Defender 
and  Chief  of  the  Proteftants  at  Rochelle.  The  peace 
of  St  Germain,  concluded  in  T570,  recalled  the  lords 
in  the  Proteftant  intereft  to  court ;  and  in  1572  Henry 
was  marrifd  to  Margaret  de  Valois,  fifter  to  Charles  IX. 
king  of  France.  It  was  in  the  midft  of  the  rejoicings 
for  thefe  nuptials  that  the  horrid  maflacre  of  Paris 
took  place.  Henry  was  reduced,  by  this  infernal 
ttroke  of  falfe  policy,  to  the  alternative  of  changing 
his  religion  or  beinjj  put  to  death  :  he  chofe  the  for- 
mer, and  was  detained  prifoner  of  ftate  three  years. 
In  1587  he  made  his  efcape ;  put  himfelf  at  the  bead 
of  the  Huguenot  party,  expohng  himfelf  to  all  the 
riflis  and  fatigues  of  a  religious  war,  often  in  want  of 
the  necelTaries  of  life,  and  induring  all  the  hardfhips 
of  the  common  foldier :  but  he  gained  a  viftory  this 
year  at  Courtras,  which  eftablifhed  his  reputation  in 
arms,  and  endeared  him  to  the  Proteftants.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  iff.  religion  was  urged  as  a  pretext 
for  one  half  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  French  army  to  re- 
jeft  him,  and  for  the  leaguers  not  to  acknowledge 
him.  A. phantom,  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  was  let 
up  againft  him  ;  but  his  moft  formidable  rival  was  the 
duke  de  Mayenne  :  however^  Henry,  with  few  friends, 
fewer  im.portant  places,  no  money,  and  a  very  fmall 
army,  fupplied  every  want  by  his  aAIvity  and  valour. 
He  gained  fcveral  victories  over  the  duke  ;  particularly 
that  of  Ivri  in  1590,  memorable  for  his  heroic  admo- 
nition to  his  foldiers  :  "  If  you  love  your  enfigns, 
rally  by  my  white  plume,  you  will  always  find  it  in 
the  road  to  honour  and  -lory."  Paris  held  out  againft 
him,  notwithftanding  his  fucceffes ;  he  took  all  the 
fuburbs  in  one  day  ;  and  might  have  reduced  the  city 
by  famine,  if  he  had  not  humanely  fuft"ered  his  ov.-n 
army  to  relieve  the  befieged  ;  yet  the  bigotted  friars 
and  priefts  in  Paris  all  turned  foldiers,  except  four  of 
the  Mendicant  order ;  and  made  daily  military  reviews 
and  procefiions,  the  fword  in  one  hand  and  the  cru- 
cifix in  the  other,  on  which  they  made  the  citizens 
fwear  rather  to  die  with  famine  than  to  admit  Henry. 
The  fcarcity  of  provifions  in  Paris  at  laft  degenerated 
to  an  univerfal  famine  ;  bread  had  been  fold,  whilft 
any  remained,  for  a  crown  the  pound,  and  at  lait  it 
was  made  from  the  bones  of  the  charael-houfe  of  Sc 
Innocents  ;  human  flefii  became  the  food  of  the  ob- 
ftinate  Parifians,  and  mothers  ate  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  children.  In  fine,  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  feeing 
that  neither  Spain  nor  the  league  would  ever  grant 
him  the  crown,  determined  to  affift  in  giving  it  to  the 
lawful  heir.  He  engaged  the  ftates  to  hold  a  con- 
ference with  the  chiefs  of  both  parties ;  which  ended 
in  Henry's  abjuration  of  the  Proteftant  religion  at  St 
Dennis,  and  his  confecration  at  Chartres  in  1593. 
Tlie  following  year  Paris  opened  its  gates  to  him  5  in 
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1596,  the  duke  of  Mayenne  was  pardoned  ;  and  In 
1598,  peace  was  concluded  with  Spain.  Henry  now 
ftiowed  himfelf  doubly  worthy  of  the  throne,  by  his 
encouragement  of  commerce,  the  fine  arts,  and  ma- 
nufadlures,  and  by  his  patronage  of  men  of  ingenuity 
and  found  learning  of  every  country  :  but  though  the 
fermentations  of  Romifli  bigotry  were  calmed,  the 
leaven  was  not  deftroyed  ;  fcarce  a  year  paffed  with- 
out fome  attempt  being  made  on  this  real  father  of  his 
people  ;  and  at  laft  the  moufter  Ravaiilac  Ibbbed  him 
to  the  heart  in  his  coach,  in  the  ftreets  ot  Paris,  on 
the  14th  of  May  1610,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age 
and  2 2d  of  his  reign. 

Henry  VI IT.  king  of  England,  was  the  fecond 
fon  of  Henry  Vn.  by  Elizabeth  the  cldeft  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.  He  was  born  at  Greenwich,  on  the 
2Hth  of  June  1491.  On  the  death  of  iiis  brother 
Arthur,  in  7502,  he  was  created  prince  of  Wales; 
and  the  following  year  betrothed  to  Catharine  of  Ar- 
ragon,  prince  Arthur's  widow,  the  Pope  having- 
granted  a  difpenfation  for  that  purpofe.  Henry  VIII. 
acceded  to  the  throne,  on  the  dea'-.h  of  his  father, 
the  22d  of  April  1509,  and  his  marriage  with  Ca- 
tharine was  folemnized  about  two  mciiiiis  after.  Jn 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  left  the  government  of 
his  kingdom  entirely  to  his  minifters  ;  and  fpeut  his- 
time  chiefly  in  tournaments,  balis,  concerts,  and  other 
expenfive  amuftffients.  We  are  told  tirat  he  was  fo 
extravagant  in  his  pleafures,  that,  in  a  very  ihort 
time,  he  entirely  diffipatcd  1,800,000  1.  which  his  fa- 
ther had  hoarded.  This  will  feem  lefs  wonderful, 
when  the  reader  is  informed,  that  gaming  was  one  of 
his  favourite  diverfions.  Neverthelefs  he  was  not  fo 
totally  abforbed  in  pleafure,  but  he  found  leifure  to 
facrifice  to  the  refentment  of  the  people  two  of  his 
father's  minifters,  Empfon  and  Dudley.  A  honfe  in 
London,  which  had  belonged  to  the  former  of  thefe, 
was  in  ,15 10  given  to  Thomas  Wolfey,  who  was  now 
the  king's  almoner,  and  who  from  this  period  began 
to  iiifinnate  himfelf  into  Henry's  favour.  In  15 13* 
he  became  prime  minifter,  and  from  that  moment 
governed  the  king  and  kingdom  with  abfolute  power. 
In  this  year  Henry  declared  war  againft  France,  gained 
the  battle  of  Spurs,  and  took  the  towns  of  Tcrouenne 
and  Tonrnay  ;  hut  before  he  embarked  his  troops,  he 
beheaded  the  earl  of  Suft"olk,  who  had  been  long  con- 
fined in  the  tower.  In  j 521,  he  facrificed  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  to  the  refentment  of  his  prime  minider 
Wolfey,  and  the  fame  year  obtained  from  the  Pope  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Henry,  having  been  18  years  married,  grew  tired 
of  his  wife,  and  in  the  year  1527  refolved  to  obtain  a 
divorce  ;  but  after  many  fruitlefs  folicitations,  find- 
ing it  impoihble  to  perfuade  the  Pope  to  annul  his 
marriage  with  Catharine,  he  efpoufed  Ann  Bidlen  in 
the  year  153 1.  During  this  interval  his  favourite 
Wolfey  was  difgraced,  and  died  ;  Henry  threw  off 
the  Papal  yoke,  and  burnt  three  Proteftants  for  he- 
refy.  In  1535',  he  put  to  death  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Fifiier,  and  others,  for  denying  his  fupremacy,  and 
fupprefled  all  the  lefler  monafteries. 

His  moft  facred  majeily,  having  now  poftefted  his 
fecond  queen  about  five  years,  fell  violently  in  love 
with  lady  Jane  Seymour.  Ann  Bullen  was  accufed 
of  adidtery  with  her  own  brother,  and  with  three 
other  perfons:.  ftie  was  beheaded  the  19th  of  May,. 
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Her.ry.  1536.  He  married  Jane  Seymore  the  day  following. 
'  In  1537,  he  put  to  death  five  of  the  noble  family. of 
Kildare,  as  a  terror  to  the  Irlfli,  of  whofe  difloyaUy 
he  had  fome  apprehenfions  ;  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing he  executed  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  with  four 
other  perfons  of  diftinftion,  for  the  fole  crime  of  cor- 
refponding  with  cardinal  Pole.  In  1538  and  I539» 
he  fuppreffed  all  the  monafteries  in  England,  and 
feized  their  revenues  for  his  own  ufe.  The  queen  ha- 
ving died  in  childbed,  he  this  year  married  the  prin- 
cefs  Ann  of  Cleves  :  but  difliking  her  perfon,  imme- 
diately determined  to  be  divorced  ;  and  his  obfequious 
parliament  and  convocation  unanimoufly  pronounced 
the  marriage  void,  for  reafons  too  ridiculous  to  be 
recited  :  but  this  was  not  all ;  Henry  was  fo  incenfed 
with  his  minifter  and  quondam  favourite,  Cromwell, 
for  negociating  this  match,  that  he  revenged  himftlf 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Yet  this  was  not  the 
only  public  murder  of  the  year  1540.  A  few  days  af- 
ter Cromwell's  death,  fevcral  perfons  were  burnt  for  de- 
nying the  king's  fupremacy,  and  other  articles  of  herefy. 

His  majefty  being  once  more  at  liberty  to  indulge 
himfelf  with  another  wife,  fixed  upon  Catharine  How- 
ard, niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  She  was  declared 
queen  in  Auguft  1540  ;  but  they  had  been  privately 
married  fome  time  before.  Henry,  it  feems,  was  fo 
entirely  fatisfied  with  this  lady,  that  he  daily  blefTed 
God  for  his  prefent  felicity  ;  but  that  fehcity  was  of 
fhort  duration  :  he  had  not  been  married  above  a  year, 
before  the  queen  was  accufed  of  frequent  proftitution, 
both  before  and  fince  her  marriage  :  fhe  confefied  her 
guilt,  and  was  beheaded  in  February  1542.  In  Ju- 
ly i  543,  he  married  his  fixth  wife,  the  lady  Catha- 
rine Parr,  tlie  widow  of  John  Nevil  lord  Latimer,  and 
lived  to  the  year  i  547  without  committing  any  more 
flagrant  enormities  :  but  finding  himfelf  now  approach 
towards  diffolution,  he  made  his  will ;  and,  that  the 
lail  fcene  of  his  life  might  refemble  the  reft,  he  deter- 
mined to  end  the  tragedy  with  the  murder  of  two  of 
his  beft  friends  and  moft  faithful  fubjcds,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  his  fon  the  earl  of  Surrey.  The  earl 
was  beheaded  on  the  igth  of  January;  and  the  duke 
was  ordered  for  execution  on  the  29th,  but  fortunate- 
ly efcaped  by  the  king's  death  on  the  28Lh.  They 
were  condemned  without  the  fhadow  of  a  crime  ;  but 
Henry's  poHtical  rcafon  for  putting  them  to  death, 
was  his  apprehenfion  that,  if  they  were  fufFered  to 
furvive  him,  they  would  counteract  fome  of  his  regu- 
lations in  religion,  and  might  be  troublefome  to  his 
fon.  Henry  died  on'  the  28th  of  January  1547,  in 
the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Windfor. 

As  to  his  character,  it  is  pretty  obvious  from  the 
faCls  above  related.  Lord  Herbert  palliates  his  crimes, 
and  exaggerates  what  he  calls  his  virtues.  Bifhop 
Burnet  fays,  '*  he  was  rather  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  great  than  the  good  princes."  He  afterwards  ac- 
knowledges, that  "  he  is  to  be  numbered  among  the 
ill  princes;"  but  adds,  "  I  cannot  rank  him  v.'ith  the 
worft."  Sir  Walter  Rakigh,  with  infinitely  more 
juftice,  fays,  If  all  the  pi^Uires  and  patterns  of  a 
mercilefs  prince  were  loft  to  the  world,  they  might 
again  be  painted  to  the  life  out  of  the  hiftory  of  this 
king."  He  was  indeed  a  mercilefs  tyrant,  a  fcurvy 
politician,  a  fooHfti  bigot,  a  horrible  affafiin.  See 
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Henry  of  Huntingdon,  an  Englifti  hlftorian,  of  Henry, 
the  1 2th  century,  was  canon  of  Lincoln,  and  after- 
wards  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  He  wrote,  i.  A 
hiftory  of  England,  which  ends  with  the  year  1154. 
2.  A  continuation  of  that  of  Bede.  3.  Chronological 
tables  of  the  kings  of  England.  4.  A  fmall  treatife 
on  the  contempt  of  the  world.  5.  Several  books  of 
epigrams  and  love-verfes.    6.  A  poem  on  herbs  ;  all 

which  are  written  in  Latin.  -His  invocation  of 

Apollo  and  the  goddefles  of  Tempe,  in  the  exordium 
of  his  poem  on  herbs,  may  not  be  unacceptable  as  a 
fpecimen  of  his  poetry. 

Vatum  maone  parens,  he.barum  Phoebe  repertor, 
Vofque,  quibus  refonant  TeiTij>e  jocofaV  Ke^  ! 
Si  mihi  ferta  piiu^  hedera  florente  paraftis, 
Ecce  meos  flores,  ferte  parata  fero. 

Hmnrt  of  Sufa^  in  I^atin  de  Segti/to,  a  famous  ci- 
vilian and  canonift  of  the  13th  century,  acquired  fuch 
reputation  by  his  learning,  that  he  was  called  t/:e fource  " 
and  fplendor  of  the  laiv.  He  was  archbiflrop  of  Em- 
brun  about  the  year  1258,  and  cardinal  bifhop  of 
Oftia  in  1262,  He  wrote  A  fummary  of  the  canon  and 
civil  law  ;  and  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  the  decretals f 
compofed  by  order  of  Alexander  IV. 

Henry  the  MinJIrel,  commonly  called  Blind  Harry,  an 
ancient  Scottifti  author,  diftinguiihed  by  no  particular 
furname,  but  well  known  as  the  compofer  of  an  hifto- 
rical  poem  reciting  the  atchlevements  of  Sir  William 
Wallace.  This  poem  continued  for  feveral  centuries 
to  be  in  great  repute;  but  afterwards  funk  into  negleft, 
until  very  lately  that  it  has  been  again  releafed  from 
its  obfcurity  by  a  very  neat  and  correft  edition  pub- 
liftied  at  Perth  under  the  infpeftion  and  patronage  of 
the  earl  of  Buchan. 

It  is  difiicult  to  afcertain  the  precife  time  in  which 
this  poct  lived,  or  when  he  wrote  his  hiftory,  as  the 
two  authors  who  mention  him  fpeak  fomewhat  diffe- 
rently. Dempfter,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  century,  fays  that  he  lived  in  the  year  1361  :  but 
Major,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1446,  fays  that  he 
compofed  his  book  during  the  time  of  his  infancy, 
which  we  muft  therefore  fuppofe  to  have  been  a  few 
years  pofterior  to  1446  ;  for  if  it  had  been  compofed 
that  very  year,  the  circumftance  would  probably  have 
been  mentioned.  As  little  can  we  fuppofe,  from  Mr 
Dempfter's  words,  that  Henry  was  born  in  1361  ;  for 
though  he  fays  that  he  lived  in  that  year,  we  muft  na- 
turally imagine  rather  that  he  wfi*s  then  come  to  the 
years  of  maturity,  or  began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in 
the  world,  than  that  he  was  only  born  at  that  time. 
The  author  of  the  differtation  on  his  life,  prefixed  to 
the  new  edition  of  the  poem,  endeavours  to  reconcile 
matters  in  the  following  manner  :  Ic  is  not  indeed 
impoffible  that  he  might  be  born  in  or  about  that  year 
(1361).  In  the  time  of  Major's  infancy  he  might  be 
about  83  years  of  age.  In  that  cafe,  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed  that  it  was  the  work  of  his  old  age  to  colleft  and 
put  in  order  the  detached  pieces  of  his  Hiftory  of 
Wallace,  which  he  had  probably  compofed  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  incidents  were  faid  to 
have  happened." 

We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  family  from  which 
Henry  was  defcended  ;  though,  from  his  writings,  we 
fhould  be  led  to  fuppofe  that  he  had  received  a  liberal 
tducation.    In  them  he  difcovers  fome  knowledge  in 
3  E  2  divinity, 
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Henry,  divinity,  claffical  hlftory,  and  aftronomy,  as  well  as  of 
»  "■  the  languages.  In  one  place  he  boafts  of  his  celibacy, 
which  feems  to  indicate  his  having  engaged  himfelf  in 
fome  of  the  religious  orders  of  that  age.  From  w^hat 
Major  fays  further  of  him,  we  may  fuppofe  his  profeflion 
to  have  been  that  of  a  travelh'ng  bard;  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  flcilled  in  mufic,  or  had  no  other 
profeflion  than  that  juft  mentioned.  His  being  blind 
from  his  birth,  indeed,  makes  this  not^improbable  ; 
though  even  this  circumftance  is  not  inconfittent  with 
the  fuppofition  of  his  being  a  religious  mendicant. 
*' The  particulars  (fays  Major)  which  he  heard  related 
by  the  vulgar,  he  wrote  in  the  vulgar  verfe,  in  which 

'  he  excelled.     By  reciting  his  hiitories  before  princes 

or  great  men,  he  gained  his  food  and  raiment,  of 
which  he  was  worthy."  It  is  thus  probable  that  he 
would  be  a  frequent  vifitor  at  the  Scottifh  court ;  and 
would  be  mad^;  welcome  by  thofe  great  families  who 
could  boaft  of  any  alliance  with  the  hero  himlelf,  or 
took  pleafure  in  hearing  his  exploits  or  thofe  of  his 
companions. 

With  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  his  hiftories, 
Major  informs  us  only  that  "  he  does  not  believe  every 
thing  that  he  finds  in  fuch  writings but  from  other 
teftimonies  it  appears,  that  he  confulted  the  very  beft 
authorities  which  could  at  that  time  be  had.  Though, 
according  to  the  moft  early  account  of  Henry,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  Italt  56  years  after  the  death  of 
Wallace  that  Henry  was  born  ;  yet  he  is  laid  to  have 
confulted  with  feveral  of  the  defccndants  of  thofe  who 
had  been  the  companions  of  that  hero  while  he  atchic- 
ved  his  moil  celebrated  exploits,  and  who  were  Hill 
capable  of  afcertaining  the  veracity  of  what  he  publifh- 
ed.  The  principal  of  thefe  weie  Wallace  of  Craigie 
and  Liddle  of  that  Ilk  ;  who,  he  fays,  perfuaded  him 
to  omit  in  his  hiftory  a  circumllance  which  he  ought 
to  have  inferted.  Befides  thefe,  he  confulted  with  the 
principal  people  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  utterly  dif- 
claims  the  idea  of  having  adhered  entirely  to  any  un- 
written tradition,  or  having  been  promifed  any  reward 
for  what  he  wrote.  His  chief  authority,  according  to 
his  own  account,  was  a  Latin  hiltory  of  the  exploits 
of  Sir  William,  written  partly  by  Mr  John  Blair  and 
partly  by  Mr  Thomas  Gray,  who  had  been  the  com- 
panions of  the  hero  himfelf.  Henry's  account  of  thefe 
two  authors  is  to  the  following  purpofe  :  "  They  be- 
came acquainted  with  Wallace  when  the  latter  was 
only  about  16  years  of  age,  and  at  that  time  a  ftudeat 
at  the  fchool  of  Dundee  ;  and  their  acquaintance  with 
him  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  his 
29th  year.  Mr  John  Blair  went  from  the  fchools  in 
Scotland  to  Paris,  where  he  ftudied  fome  time,  and 
received  prietts  orders.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in 
J  296,  where  he  joined  Wallace,  who  was  bravely  af- 
ferting  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Mr  Thomas  Gray, 
who  was  parfon  of  Libberton,  joined  Wallace  at  the 
fame  time.  They  were  men  of  great  wifdom  and  in- 
tegrity, zealous  for  the  freedom  of  Scotland ;  and  were 
prefent  with  Wallace,  and  afTxding  to  him,  in  moft  of 
his  military  enterprifes.  They  were  alfo  his  fpiritual 
counfellors,  and  adminiftered  to  him  godly  comfort. 
The  hiftory  written  by  thefe  two  clergymen  was  at- 
tefted  by  William  Sinclair  bilhop  of  Dunkeld,  who  had 
Jiimftlf  been  witnefs  to  many  of  Wallace's  adlions. 
The  biftiop,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  was  to  have  fent 
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their  book  to  Rome,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  the  Henry, 
fanftion  of  the  pope's  authority."  "    '  v  '""^ 

^  The  book  which  Henry  thus  appeals  to  as  his  prin- 
cipal authority  is  now  loft,  fo  that  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  it  with  what  he  has  written.  The 
charadlcr  given  by  Dempfter  of  Henry,  however,  is 
more  favourable  than  that  by  Major.  He  tells  us,  that 
*'  he  was  blind  from  his  birth;  a  man  of  fingular  happy 
genius  ;  he  was  indeed  another  H  jmer.  He  did  great 
honour  to  his  native  country,  and  raifed  it  above  what 
was  common  to  it  in  hjs  age.  He  wrote,  in  the  ver- 
nacular verll,  an  elaborate  and  grand  work,  in  ten 
books,  ot  the  deeds  of  William  Wallace."  In  this 
account  there  is  a  miftake  ;  for  the  poem  contains 
eleven  or  twelve  books :  but  Dempfter,  who  wrote  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  had  not  a  printed  copy  of 
Henry's  work  by  him  when  he  wrote  his  eulogium,  is 
excufable  in  a  miftake  of  this  kind. 

With  regard  to  his  poetical  merit,  it  muft  undoubt- 
edly rank  very  far  below  that  of  Homer;  whom  indeed 
he  fcarcely  refembles  in  any  other  refpedls  than  that  he 
went  about,  as  Homer  is  faid  to  have  done,  reciting 
the  exploits  of  the  heroes  of  his  country,  and  that  he 
was  blind.  In  this  laft  circumftance,  however,  he  was 
ftill  worfe  than  Homer  ;  for  Henry  was  born  blind, 
but  Homer  became  blind  after  he  had  been  advanced 
in  years.  Hence  Henry,  even  fuppofing  his  genius  to 
have  been  equal  to  that  of  Homer,  mult  have  lain  un- 
der great  diladvantages  ;  and  thefe  are  very  evident  in 
his  works.  The  defcriptive  pares  are  evidently  defi- 
cient, and  the  allufions  taken  principally  from  the  way 
in  which  nature  aff"eds  thofe  fenfes  of  which  he  waa 
poflclild.  Thus,  fpeaking  of  the  month  of  March,  he  ' 
calL  it  the  month  of  right  digejlon,  from  the  fuppofed 
fermentation  then  begun  in  tiie  earth.  Of  April  he  fays 
that  the  earth  is  then  able,  or  has  obtained  a  power  of 
producing  its  different  vegetables  ;  and  of  this  produc- 
tive power  he  appears  to  have  been  more  fenfible  than 
of  the  effeds  which  commonly  ftrike  us  moft  fenfibly. 
**  By  the  working  of  nature  (fays  he),  the  fields  are 
again  clothed,  and  the  woods  acquire  their  worthy 
vveed  of  green.  May  brings  along.with  it  great  celef- 
tial  gladnefs.  The  heavenly  hues  appear  upon  the 
tender  green."  In  another  place  he  defcribes  the 
deity  of  fome  river,  whom  he  calls  Nymphms,  "  build- 
ing his  bower  with  oil  andbalm^  fulfilled  ot  fweet  odour." 
By  reafon  of  thefe  di  fad  vantages,  he  feldom  makes  ufe 
of  fimilies  with  which 'Homer  abounds  fo  much  ;  and 
few  miraculous  interpofitions  are  to  be  found  in  his 
poem,  though  the  prophecies  of  Thomas  Leraiont, 
commonly  called  The  Rhymer,  and  a  prophetic  dreani 
of  Wallace  himfelf,  are  introduced,  as  well  as  the  ghoft 
of  Fawdon,  a  traitor  who  had  joined  W^aliace,  and 
whom  the  latter  in  a  fit  of  paflion  had  killed.  la 
other  refpeds,  the  fame  inextinguiiliable  thirft  of  blood 
which  Homer  afcribes  to  his  hero  Achilles  is  afcribed 
to  Wallace,  though  in  all  probability  the  mind  of 
Wallace  was  too  much  enlightened  to  admit  of  fuch 
fentiments.  A  vaft  degree  of  courage  and  perfonal 
ftrength  are  afcribed  to  him,  by  means  of  which  the 
exploits  of  the  whole  army  are  in  effed  transferred  to 
a  fingle  perfon.  As  long  as  he  is  invefted  with  the 
command,  the  Scots  are  vidorious  and  irrefiltible; 
when  deprived  of  it,  they  are  enflaved  and  undone. 
After  ftruggling  for  forae  time  againft  an  inveterate 
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Henry,  and  powerful  faftion,  difdaining  to  feign  fubmifllon, 
"  »  -  he  is  taken  by  tteachery,  and  dies  a  martyr  to  the 
freedom  of  his  country.  The  poem,  on  the  whole,  is 
valuable,  on  account  of  our  being  able  to  trace,  by  its 
means,  the  progrefs  which  the  Englifh  language  had 
made  at  that  time  in  Scotland  ;  the  manners  of  the 
Scots  in  that  age  ;  as  the  favourite  drefs  of  green 
which  at  that  time  was  the  talle  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Scotland,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  his 
relations,,  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  any  other  thing 
than  that  they  are  partly  true  and  partly  falfe.  The 
general  thread  of  the  ftory  may  undoubtedly  be  looked 
upon  to  be  genuine,  though  embellifhed  with  poetical 
liitions  and  exaggerations  ;  and  his  conftant  appeals  to 
the  book  already  mentioned,  though  it  is  now  loft, 
mull  be  looked  upon  as  a  ftrong  teftimony  in  his  favour: 
for  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  at  the  time  he  lived,  when 
we  may  fay  that  the  tranfaftions  which  he  relates  were 
recent,  he  would  have  had  the  confidence  to  appeal  to* 
a  book  which  had  not  been  generally  known  to  have 
an  exiftence  ;  and  its  being  now  loft  can  never  be  any 
argument  againft  it,  when  we  confider  tlie  difficulty 
there  was  of  preferving  books  before  the  invention  of 
printing  ;  the  confufions  in  which  Scotland  was  fre- 
quently involved ;  and  that  the  exploits  of  Wallace, 
vho  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  rival  to 
the  great  Bruce,  could  not  be  fo  agreeable  to  the 
court  as  thofe  of  the  more  fuccefsful  hero  ;  and  there- 
fore the  hlftorj^  of  them  might  be  fuft'ered  to  fall  into 
oblivion,  though  written  in  elegant  Latin,  while  a 
moft  ridiculous  poem  in  that  language  on  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn  has  been  preferved  to  this  day. 

Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  eldeft  Ton  of  king  James VI. 
of  Scotland  by  his  queen  Anne  fifter  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  and  one  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  princes 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  born  on  the  19th  of 
February  1594.  The  birth  of  the  prince  was  announ- 
ced by  embaffies  to  many  foreign  powers,  with  invi- 
tatit)ns  to  be  prefent  at  the  ceremony  of  his  baptifm, 
which  was  thus  delayed  for  a  confiderable  time.  Mr 
Peter  Young,  who,  along  with  the  celebrated  George 
Buchanan,  had  been  prectptor  to  his  raajcfty,  was 
fent  to  the  courts  of  Denmaik,  Brunfwic,  and  Mec- 
klenburg, the  duke  of  Mecklenburg  being  great- grand- 
father to  the  prince  by  the  mother's  fide  ;  the  laird  of 
Eatl  Weems  to  France  and  England  ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Keith,  and  captain  Murray  provoft  of  St  Andrew's, 
to  the  States  General,  who  at  that  time  were  ftrug- 
gling  againft  the  Spanifh  tyranny,  and  not  yet  declared 
a  free  ilate.  All  thefe  ambf'.ffadors  were  cordially  re- 
ceived, and  others  appointed  in  return  except  by  the 
courts  of  France  and  Lngland.  Flenry  IV.  at  that 
time  king  of  France,  though  the  Scots  ambaflfador  had 
formerly  been  one  of  his  own  fervants,  neither  made 
any  prefent,  not  appointed  an  ambalTador.  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  defigned  to  a6t  in  the  fame  manner  till 
(he  heard  of  the  behaviour  of  iienry  ;  after  which  fhe 
honoured  James  by  appointing  an  ambaffador  of  very 
high  rank,  Robert  earl  of  Suffex.  This  ambaffador, 
however,  was  fo  long  of  making  his  appearance,  that 
the  queen  imagined  the  ceremony  would  be  oyer  before 
his  arrival ;  for  which  reafon  ihe  fent  a  melTage  to  the 
earl,  commanding  him  in  that  cafe  not  to  enter  Scot- 
land nor  dehver  her  prefent.  But  James  had  been 
more  obfequious }  aud  not  only  delayed  the  ceremony 
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till  the  Englifh  ambaflador  arrived,  but  diftlngulflied  Henry, 
him  from  the  reft  by  having  a  canopy  carried  over  his  — "nr~ 
head  at  the  proceffion,  fupported  by  the  lairds  of  Cefs- 
ford,  Buccleugh,  Duddope,  and  Traquair.  The  ce- 
remony was  performed  with  great  magniHcence  ;  after 
which  the  ambaftadors  prefented  their  gifts.  That 
from  the  United  States  was  the  moft  valuable.  It 
conGfted  of  two  gold  cups  worth  12,400  crowns,  with 
a  box  of  the  fame  metal,  weighing  in  all  about  400, 
ounces,  containing  befides  the  grant  of  a  penfion  of 
5000  florins  annually  to  the  prince  for  life.  The  Eng- 
lifii  ambaflador  gave  a  cupboard  of  place  curloufly 
wrought,  and  valued  at  3000I.  fterling;  and  the  Danifh. 
ambafl'ador  two  gold  chains,  one  for  the  queen  and 
another  for  the  prince.  The  baptifm  was  celebrated 
on  the  6th  of  September  1594,  and  the  child  named 
Frederick- Henry  and  Henry- Frederick. 

The  young  prince  was  now  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  was  affifted  in  this  important 
charge  by  Annabella  countefs-dowagtr  of  Mar,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Murray  of  Tullibardine,  and  paternal 
anceftor  of  the  prefent  duke  of  Athol.  This  lady  was 
remarkable  for  the  feverit}'^  of  her  temper,  fo  that  the 
prince  met  with  little  indulgence  while  under  her  tui- 
tion ;  notwithftanding  whii.b,  he  fliowed  great  affeition 
for  his  governefs  all  the  time  flie  had  the  care  of  him. 
Next  year,  however  (1595),  the  queen  engaged  the 
chancellor,  lord  Thirleftane,  in  a  fcheme  to  get  the 
prince  into  her  own  power;  but  the  king  having  found 
means  to  dlfl"uade  her  majefty  from  the  attempt,  fliowed 
afterwards  fuch  marks  of  difpleafure  to  the  chancellor^ 
that  the  latter  fell  into  a  languiihing  diforder  and  died 
of  grief. 

In  his  fixth  year  prince  Henry  was  committed  ta 
the  care  of  Mr  Adam  Newton  a  Scotfman,  eminently 
flcilled  in  moft  branches  of  literature,  but  partlculai-ly 
diftinguiflied  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language. 
Under  his  tutorage  the  prince  foon  made  great  progrefa 
in  that  language,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge ;  inforauch  that  before  he  had  completed  his  fixth 
year  his  father  wrote  for  his  ufe  the  treatife  Intitled 
Bnfilihon  Doron,  thought  to  be  the  beft  of  all  his  works. 

In  his  feventh  year,  prince  Henry  began  his  corre- 
fpondence  with  foreign  powers.  His  hrft  letter  was 
to  the  States  of  Holland  ;  in  which  he  exprefTed  his 
regard  and  gratitude  for  the  good  opinion  they  had 
conceived  of  him,  and  of  which  he  had  been  informed 
by  feveral  perfons  who  had  viflted  that  country ;  coa- 
cludlng  with  a  requeft  that  they  would  make  ufe  of 
his  intereft  with  his  father  in  whatever  he  could  ferve  ^ 
them,  promlfing  alfo  his  fervice  in  every  other  refpedt 
in  which  he  could  be  ufeful,  until  he  ihould  be  able  to 
■give  farther  inftances  of  his  good-will  and  aft'eciion. 

At  this  early  period  the  prince  began  to  add  to  his 
literary  accompHfliraentsfome  of  the  more  martial  kind, 
fuch  as  riding,  the  exercife  of  the  bow,,  pike,  <Scc.  as. 
well  as  the  uTe  of  fire-arms ;  and  indeed  fuch  was  the 
attachni,ent  he  fliowed  throughout  his  whole  lifetime  to. 
military  exercifes,  that  had  he  attained  the  years  of 
maturity,  there  can  fcarce  be  a  doubt  that  he  would 
have  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  a  moft  eminent  manner^ 
In  all  his  exercifes  he  made  furprlfing  progrefs  ;  and 
not  only  in  thofe  of  the  military  kind,  but  in  finglng,. 
dancing,  &c.  On  his  ninth  birth-day  he  fent  a  letter 
iu  Latin  to  the  kin^,  informing  hitn  that  he  had  read 
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Henry,   over  Terence's  Hecyra,  the  third  bonk  of  Phsedrus's 

  Fables,  and  two  books  of  Cicero's  Epiftles ;  and  that 

now  he  thought  hirafelf  capable  of  perfornaing  fome- 
thlng  ia  the  commendatory  kind  of  epiftles.  His  ac- 
compliniments  were  foon  fpoken  of  in  foreign  countries; 
and  thefe,  along  with  the  general  fufpicion  that  James 
favoured  the  Catholic  paity,  probably  induced  pope 
Clement  VIII.  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  him  into 
his  hands.  With  this  viev/  he  propofed,  that  if  James 
would  entrufl.  him  with  the  education  of  the  young 
prince,  he  would  advance  fuch  funis  of  money  as  would 
efFeftually  eftablifh  him  on  the  throne  of  England.  This 
happened  a  little  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth;  but 
James, notwithftanding  hisambition  to  poffefs  the  crown 
of  England,  of  which  he  was  not  yet  altogether  certain, 
withftood  the  temptation.  He  alleged,  that  it  would 
be  unnatural  for  him,  as  a  father,  to  allow  his  fon  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  belief  of  a  doftrine  which  he 
himfelf  did  not  believe  :  and  even  though  he  (hould 
a6l  in  his  private  capacity  in  fuch  an  unnatural  manner, 
he  could  not  anfwer  for  it  to  the  nation,  he  being 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  and  the  kingdom  at  large 
much  intcretted  in  whatever  concerned  him.  On  the 
death  of  the  queen  of  England,  James  was  obliged  to 
leave  Scotland  in  fuch  hafte,  that  he  had  no  time  to 
take  a  perfonal  leave  of  his  fon,  and  therefore  did  fo 
by  letter,  which  was  anfwered  by  the  prince  in  Latin. 
The  queen,  however,  who  had  been  defired  to  follow 
the  king  to  London  in  three  weeks,  but  to  leave  the 
prince  in  Scotland,  thought  proper  to  make  another 
attempt  to  get  her  foa  into  her  own  power.  With 
this  view  {he  took  a  journey  to  Stirling,  where  the 
prince  refided,  but  was  oppofed  in  her  deligns  by  the 
friends  of  the  houfe  of  Mar  ;  and  this  affected  her  fo 
much,  that  flic  mifcan  ied  of  a  child  of  v/hicli  fhe  was 
then  pregnant.  The  king,  hearing  of  this  misfortune, 
,  ordered  the  prince  to  be  delivered  to  his  mother  ;  but 
refufed  to  infliA  any  punifhraent  on  the  earl  of  Mar, 
■which  the  queen  infifted  upon,  that  nobleman  having 
been  with,  the  king  at  London,  and  entirely  innocent 
of  the  whole  ailair.  Inftead  of  punifhing  him,  there- 
fore, he  caufed  him  to  be  acquitted  by  an  aft  of  the 
public  council  at  Stirling;  invetled  him  with  the  order 
of  the  garter  ;  made  hi'n  a  grant  of  feveral  abbey  and 
other  church  lands;  and  i-aifcd  him  to  the  pott  of  lord 
high  treafurer  after  the  difgrace  of  the  earl  of  Somer- 
fet  ;  in  wiiich  employment  he  continued  till  he  could 
no  longer  pc  :  form  the  duties  of  his  olSce  through  age 
and  infirmity. 

In  the  month  of  July  this  year  (1603)  prince 
Henry  was  inveftcd  witli  the  order  of  the  garter;  after 
which  he  was  prefcnted  to  the  queen  in  his  robes,  and 
greatly  commended  by  all  wlio  faw  him  on  account  of 
his  raajeftic  carriage  and  religious  behaviour  at  the 
altar,  as  well  as  the  quicicnefs  of  his  underftanding  and 
ready  anfwers.  ^eii'g  cli'igcd  to  leave  London 
on  account  of  the  plague,  i:e  retired  to  Otelands,  a 
royal  palace  near  Wcy  bridge  in  Surrey,  where  a  fepa- 
rate  houfehold  was  appointed  for  him  and  his  filter 
Elizabeth.  The  appointment  confuted  at  firft  of  70 
fervants,  of  whom  22  were  to  be  above  Itairs  and  48 
below.  In  lome  weeks  the  number  was  augmented  to 
104,  of  whom  51  were  above  flairs  and  53  below  ;  but 
before  tire  cn  j  of  the  year  they  were  augmented  to 
141,  of  whom  56  were  above  Itairs  and  85  below. 


From  Otelands  he  removed  the  fame  year  to  Nonfuch 
in  Surrey,  and  from  thence  to  Hampton  Courts  where 
he  refided  till  Michaelmas  1604;  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  his  houfe  at  Otelands,  his  fervants  having  all 
this  time  been  kept  on  board-wages. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  Henry  began  to 
fhaw  a  wonderful  defire  of  becoming  matter  of  all  thofe 
accoraplilhments  \^hich  are  neceffary  to  conftitute  a 
great  prince.  Without  defifting  from  his  attention  to 
polite  literature,  he  applied  himfelf  in  the  moft  affidu- 
ous  manner  to  the  knowledge  of  naval  and  military 
affairs.  To  give  him  the  firit  rudiments  of  the  former, 
a  fmall  v<  ITel  was  conftruded  28  feet  long  and  1 2  broad, 
curioufly  painted  and  carved  ;  on  board  of  which  he 
embarked  with  feveral  of  the  principal  nobility,  and 
failed  down  as  far  as  Paul's  Wharf,  where,  with  the  ufual 
ceremonies,  he  baptized  it  by  the  name  of  the  Difda'm. 
Mr  Pett  the  builder  of  this  flaip  was  recommended  to 
the  prince  by  the  high  admiral  in  fuch  itrong  terms, 
that  his  highnefs  took  him  immediately  into  his  fervice, 
and  continued  his  favour  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Prince  Henry  now  began  to  (how  hirafelf  equally  a 
patron  of  military  men  and  of  learning.  His  martial 
difpofition  induced  him  to  take  notice  of  Colonel  Ed- 
mondes,  a  brave  Scots  officer  in  the  Dutch  fervice, 
who  had  raifed  himfelf  folely  by  his  merit.  To  him 
he  applied  for  a  fuit  of  armour  to  be  fent  over  from 
Holland  :  but  though  the  Colonel  executed  his  com- 
miffion,  he  reaped  no  benefit  from  his  highnefs's  fa- 
vour, dying  in  a  fhort  time  after  the  armour  was  pur- 
chafed,  before  he  had  any  opportunity  of  fending  it 
over.  In  matters  of  literature  the  prince  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  good  judgfe.  He  patronifed  divines, 
and  appeal's  to  have  been  naturally  of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind.  His  attachment  to  the  Proteftant  religion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  exceffive ;  as  it  never  was  in  the 
power  of  the  queen,  who  favoured  the  catholic  party, 
to  make  the  leaft  Impreffion  upon  him.  Her  machina- 
tions for  this  purpofe  were  difcovered  by  the  French 
ambaffador ;  who,  in  a  letter  dated  June  7th  1604, 
informed  his  mafter  of  them,  and  that  the  Spaniards 
were  In  hopes  of  being  able  by  her  means  to  alter  the 
religion  in  England,  as  well  as  to  prejudice  the  prince 
againll  France,  which  the  queen  faid  (lie  hoped  that 
her  fon  would  one  day  be  able  to  conquer  like  another 
Henry  V.  By  another  letter,  of  date  2  2d  Odtober  the 
fame  year,  the  ambaffador,  after  taking  notice  of  the 
queen's  Immoderate  ambition,  adds,  that  fhe  ufed  all 
her  efforts  to  corrupt  the  mind  of  the  prince,  by  flat- 
tering his  paffions,  diverting  him  from  his  ftudies,  and 
reprelenting  to  him,  out  of  contempt  to  his  father,  that 
learning  was  inconfiltent  with  the  charadler  of  a  great 
general  and  conqueror;  propofing  at  the  fame  time  a 
marriage  with  the  infanta  of  Spain.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  remonftrances,  however,  the  prince  continued  to 
behave  as  ufual,  and  to  patronife  the  learned  no  lefs 
than  before.  He  prefented  John  Johnfton,  one  of  the 
king's  profcffors  at  St  Andrew's,  with  a  diarnond,  for 
having  dedicated  to  him  an  Hlftorlcal  Defcription  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland  from  the  fc  iindatlon  of  the  mo- 
narchy to  that  time  ;  after  which  the  profeffor  added 
a  carmen  cnconiiaJ}lcu)n,  which  was  tranfmitted  to  his 
highnefs  in  November  1605.  M.uiy  other  authors  alfo 
fought  and  obtained  his  countenance.  In  1606  Mr 
John  Bond  ufliered  his  edition  of  Horace  into  the 
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world  with  a  polite  dtdication  to  the  prince,  whom 
he  highly  compliments  on  account  of  the  progrefs  he 
had  made  in  learning.  In  1609  a  book  was  fent  over 
to  him  from  France  by  iSir  George  Carew,  the  Bri- 
tifii  ambafiador  there,  tending  to  difprove  the  dodlrine 
of  the  Cathohcs  concerning  the  church  of  Rome  being 
the  firil  of  the  Chriilian  churches.  The  fame  year  the 
learned  Thomas  Lydyat  publifhfd  his  Emendatlo  Tem- 
porunit  which  appeared  under  the  patronage  of  the 
prince  ;  and  with  this  performance  his  highnefs  was 
fo  well  pleafed,  that  he  took  the  author  into  his  family 
to  read  to  him,  and  made  him  his  chronographer  and 
cofmographer.  Paul  Buys  or  Bufius  alfo  fent  him  a 
letter  with  a  dedication  of  the  fecond  part  of  his  Pan- 
de£ls ;  in  which  he  bellows  upon  him  the  higheft  com- 
pliment? on  the  great  expectations  which  were  formed 
of  him,  and  of  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  reformed 
Ckriftian  churches  that  he  would  prove  a  powerful  fup- 
port  to  their  caiiie,  and  antagonlft  to  the  errors  of 
Rome.  In  1611  Dr  Tooktr,  in  his  dedication  of  an 
Anfwer  to  Becanus  a  jcfuit,  who  had  written  againll  a 
piece  done  by  liis  majeRy  himfelf,  ftyles  his  highnefs 
<'  the  Maecenas  of  ?,I1  the  learned  "  Another  treatife 
againft  the  fame  Becanus  was  alfo  printed  this  year, 
and  dedicated  to  the  prince. 

Many  other  authors,  whom  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  take  notice  of,  were  fond  of  dedicating  their  per 
formances  to  his  highnefs;  nor  was  his  correfpondence 
lefs  extenfive  than  his  erudition.  We  have  already  ta- 
ken notice  of  his  having  written  his  firil  public  letter 
to  the  ftates  of  Holland.  He  was  congratulated  by 
the  ekftor  palatine,  afterwards  married  to  the  princefs 
Elizabeth,  on  the  difcovery  of  the  gunpowder-plot. 
On  the  fame  occafion  alfo  Lord  Sprncer  wrote  him  a 
letter,  accompanying  it  with  the  prefcnt  of  a  fword  and 
target  ;  "  inliruments  (fays  he)  fit  to  be  about  you  in 
thofe  treacherous  times;  from  the  which,  I  truit,  God 
will  ever  proteil  your  moil  royal  lather,  &c."  Previous 
to  this  he  had  correfponded  in  Latin  with  the  doge  of 
Venice,  the  landgrave  of  Heffe,  and  the  king  of  Den- 
mark;  in  French  with  the  duke  of  tlavoy,  and  in  La- 
tin with  the  duke  of  Brunfwic  and  Uludiflaus  king  of 
Poland  ;  befides  a  number  of  other  eniinent  perfons  too 
tedious  to  enumerate. 

The  great  aceomplifhmen- s  of  Henry  foon  caufed 
him  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  moft.  eminent  princes 
in  Euiopc.  In  1606  Henry  IV^  of  France  ordeted 
his  ambalfador  to  pay  him  fpecial  regard  on  all  occa- 
fions.  He  defirt'd  him  likcwiie  to  i':ilute  the  pruice 
in  the  name  of  the  dauphin,  after  waids  J^ouis  XI IL  and 
to  inform  him  of  the  regard  ihe  latter  had  for  him.  A 
melTage  was  alfo  fent  by  the  fame  ambaffador  to  M  de  St 
Anthoine,  appointed  to  be  riding  mailer  to  his  higlmefs. 
enjoininghim  todohisduty  in  that  ofiice;  and  afiuriiighim 
that  his  majefly  would  be  as  nuich  pK?fed  with  it  as  if 
the  fervice  had  been  done  to  himfclf  To  theie  mtifages 
the  prince  returned  very  proper  anfwers;  and  after- 
wards performed  his  exeicife  in  tlie  riding- Ichooi  be 
fore  the  ambalfador  himfelf,  that  tlie  la;ter  might  fend 
an  account  thereof  to  his  mafter.  On  this  occafioii  he 
mounted  two  horfes,  and  acquitted  himltlf  fo  well  i^uir 
the  ainbaffadur,  in  a  le-tter  to  M.  de  Villerov,  the 
French  fecretary,  gave  him  the  character  of  "  a 
prince  who  promifed  very  much,  a:iJ  wlioie  friendfnip 
could  not  but.  he  one  day  of  advantage."  Having  then 


fet  forth  the  propriety  of  cultivating  a  good  under- 
Handing  with  him,  he  tells  the  fecretary,  that  the  dau- 
phin might  make  a  rett-rrn  for  fome  dogs  which  the 
prince  had  fent  him,  by  a  fuit  of  armour  well  gilt 
and  enamelled,  together  with  piltols  and  a  fword  of  the 
fame  kind  ;  alfo  two  horfes,  one  of  thein  a  barb. — . 
This  year  alfo  the  prince  waited  on  his  uncle  the  king 
of  Denmark,  who  had  come  to  England  on  a  vifit  to 
King  James  ;  and  this  monarch  was  fo  much  pleafed 
with  his  company,  that  he  prefented  him  at  parting 
with  his  vice-admiral  and  bell  fighting  fliip,  valued  at 
no  lefs  than  2500I.  alfo  with  a  rapier  and  hanger,  va- 
lued at  .'ooo  marks.  The  ftates  of  Hol'and  were  equally- 
ready  to  fliow  their  attachment.  On  the  25th  of  Au- 
guft  this  year  they  fent  a  letter  to  the  prince  in  French, 
accompanied  with  the  prefent  of  a  fet  of  table-linen, 
which  they  thought,  as  being  the  produce  of  their 
own  country,  would  be  agreeable  to  him  ;  and  they 
requefted  his  love  and  favour  towards  their  ftate  .  in 
return  for  which  they  promifed  to  be  always  ready  to 
flrow  their  regard  for  him,  and  to  do  him  all  poffible 
fervice  ;  as  the  ambalfador  himfelf  was  ordered  more 
particularly  to  declare.  About  this  time  the  prince 
himfelf  wrote  a  letter  to  Henry  IV.  acknowledging 
the  kindnefs  which  his  majefly  had  fliown  him  for  fe- 
veral  years,  and  confirmed  of  late  by  the  latter  offering 
him  under  his  own  royal  hand  his  friendfhip  and  that 
of  the  dauphin. 

While  James  was  this  year  employed  in  hunting, 
the  French  ambalfador,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit: 
London  on  account  of  the  plague,  took  frequent  op- 
portunities of  waiting  upon  his  highnefs,  as  did  alfo 
the  Spanifli  ambalfador,  whofe  ofienfible  reafon  was 
to  inform  him  about  fome  horfes  which  were  to  be 
fent  him  from  Spain.  The  prince's  partiality  towards 
France,  however,  was  fo  evident,  that  the  French  am- 
balfador, in  a  letter  dated  3  1  ft  Oftober  1 606,  mentions, 
that  *'  as  far  as  he  could  difcover,  his  highnefs's  inclina- 
tion was  entirely  towards  France,  and  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  negledt  a  prince  who  promifed  fuch  great 
things.  None  of  his  pleafures  (continued  he)  favour 
the  leaft  of  a  child.  He  is  a  particular  lover  of  horfes. 
and  whatever  belongs  to  them:  but  is  not  fond  of  hunt- 
ing ;  and  when  he  goes  to  it,  it  is  rather  for  the  plea- 
fure  of  galloping  than  that  which  the  dogs  give  him». 
He  plays  willingly  enough  at  tennis,  and  another  Scottifh 
diverfion  very  like  mall ;  but  this  always  with  per- 
fons elder  than  hinrfelf,  as  if  he  defpiled  thofe  of  his- 
own  age.  He  flvidies  two  hours  a-day,  and  employs 
the  relt  of  his  time  in  tolling  the  pike,  or  leaping,  or 
fliGoting  with  the  bow,  or  thro'.-. ing  t!ie  bar,  or  vault- 
ing, or  fome  other  exercife  of  the  kind,  and  he  is  ne- 
ver idle.  He  fliows  himltif  Iikewiie  very  good-natu- 
red to  his  dependents,  fupports  their  inteiells  againft 
any  peilons  whatever,  and  piifhes  whatever  he  under- 
takes for  thein  or  others  with  fuch  zeal  as  gives  fuc- 
cefs  to  it.  For,  befides  his  exerting  his  whole  itrength. 
to  compafs  what  he  delires,  he  is  already  feared  by 
thofe  who  have  the  management  of  affairs;,  and  efpe- 
cially  by  the  earl  of  Sahfbury,  who  appeans  to  be  greatly 
apprtheniive  of  the  prince's  afcendant ;  as  the  prince, 
on  the  other  hand,  fnows  little  eileem  for  his  lordlhip."' 
In  this  letter  the  ambalfador  further  goes  on  to  re- 
mark, that  fome  of  the  prince's  attendants  had  for- 
merly been  made  to  expect  penfions  from  France;  andi 
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Henry,  \iq  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  gratified  on 
""V  account  of  the  intereft  they  had  with  the  prince.  He 
adds,  that  the  queen  had  lefs  affedlion  for  Piince  Henry 
than  for  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
Charles  I.  ;  which  the  prince  feemed  to  have  difcovered, 
and  fometlmes  ufed  expreffions  to  that  purpofe  :  that 
the  king  alfo  feemed  to  be  jealous  of  his  fon's  accom- 
plifhments,  and  to  be  difpleafed  with  the  quick  pro- 
grefs  he  made. 

In  J  607  the  prince  received  the  arms  and  armour 
which  Henry  IV.  fent  him  as  3  prefent ;  and  thefe  be- 
ing accompanied  with  a  letter,  the  prince  returned  an 
anfwer  by  a  Mr  Douglas,  who  was  introduced  to  the 
king  of  France  by  the  ambaffador  Sir  George  Carew. 
His  majerty,  contrary  to  cuftom,  opened  the  prince's 
letter  immediately  ;  and  was  fo  much  furprifed  at  the 
beauty  of  the  character,  that  he  could  not  be  fatisfied 
that  it  was  the  prince's  hand  until  he  compared  the 
fignature  with  the  reft  of  the  writing.  In  his  letter 
to  the  Britifh  court  on  this  occafion,  the  ambalTadur 
fets  forth  in  ftrong  terms  the  affeftion  expreffed  by 
the  French  monarch  for  the  prince ;  **  accounting  of 
bim  as  of  his  own  fon,  as  he  hoped  that  his  good  brother 
of  great  Britain  would  do  the  like  of  the  dauphin." 
The  French  ambaffador  alfo  gave  a  charafter  of  his 
highnefs  fimilar  to  that  already  mentioned  ;  remarking, 
that  the  prince  had  great  accomplifhments  and  courage ; 
would  foon  make  himfelf  talked  of,  and  poffibly  give 
jealoufy  to  his  father,  and  apprehenfions  to  thofe  who 
had  the  greateft  afcendant  at  court."  With  regard  to 
the  penfions  to  his  attendants,  he  was  at  firft  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  be  granted  ;  but  afterwards  ahered 
his  mind,  perceiving  that  there  was  little  probability 
of  the  prince  being  influenced  by  any  of  his  attend- 
ants, as  he  was  much  more  inclined  to  be  guided  by 
his  own  judgment  than  by  the  fuggeftions  of  others. 
•~In  the  month  of  July  this  year  the  Dutch  ambafla- 
dors  came  recommended  to  Prince  Henry  by  the  States, 
who  wrote  to  him  that  they  had  ordered  their  ambaf- 
fadors  to  kifs  his  highnefs's  hands  on  their  part,  and 
defired  him  to  continue  his  friendfliip  to  their  republic, 
and  to  allow  their  ambafladors  a  favourable  audience, 
and  the  fame  credit  as  to  themfelves. 

AU  this  attention  paid  him  by  foreign  powers,  all 
his  attention  to  his  own  improvements  in  learning  and 
the  military  art,  and  all  the  temptations  which  we 
cannot  but  fuppofe  a  youth  in  his  exalted  Ration  to 
have  been  cxpofed  to,  feem  never  to  have  Giaken  the 
mind  of  this  magnanimous  prince  in  the  leaft,  or  to 
have  at  any  time  made  him  deviate  from  the  ftridt  line 
of  propriety.  We  have  already  mentioned  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  and  this  appears  not 
to  have  been  grounded  upon  any  prejudice  or  opinion 
inculcated  upon  his  infant  mind  by  thofe  who  had  the 
care  of  him,  but  from  a  thorough  conviftion  of  the  truth 
of  the  principles  which  he  profefTed.  On  the  difcovery 
of  the  gunpowder-plot,  he  was  fo  imprefled  with  grati- 
tude towards  the  Supreme  Being,  that  he  never  after- 
wards omitted  being  prefent  at  the  fermon  preached 
on  the  occafion.  In  his  14th  year  the  prince  fhov  ed 
himfelf  capable  of  diftinguifhing  the  merit  of  religious 
difcourfes,  and  paid  particular  regard  to  fuch  divines 
as  were  rooft  remarkable  for  their  learning  and  abili- 
ties. Among  others,  he  honoured  with  his  atteniion 
the  learned  and  eloquent  Mr  Jofeph  Hall,  then  redor 
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of  Halftead  In  Suffolk,  afterwards  dean  of  Worcefter,  Henry, 
and  fucceflively  bifhop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich.    His  -y— • 
highnefs  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  a  book  of  Medita- 
tions publifhed  by  that  divine,  that  he  prelfed  him  to 
preach  before  him;  and  having  heard  two  of  his  fer- 
mons,  he  engaged  him  as  one  of  his  chaplains;  invi- 
ting him  afterwards  to  ftay  conllantly  at  his  court, 
while  the  other  chaplains  waited  only  in  their  turns  ; 
promifing,  moreover,  to  obtain  from  the  king  fuch 
preferments  as  fhould  fully  fatisfyhim.  Mr  Hall,  how*^ 
ever,  from  a  reluctance  to  leave  his  new  patron  Lord 
Denny  afterwards  earl  of  Norwich,  did  not  accept  of 
thefe  honourable  and  advantaffeuus  propofals. 

In  his  family  the  prince  took  the  utmoft  care  to  pre- 
ferve  decency  and  regularity.  He  ordered  boxes  to  be 
kept  at  his  three  houfcs  of  St  James's,  Richmond,  and 
Nonfuch,  for  the  money  required  of  thofe  who  were 
heard  to  fivear ;  the  fines  levied  on  fuch  offenders 
being  given  to  the  poor.  He  had,  indeed,  a  particu- 
lar averfion  to  the  vice  of  fwearing  and  profanation  of 
the  name  of  God.  When  at  play,  he  never  was  heard 
to  do  fo  ;  and  on  being  aflced  why  he  did  not  fwcar  at 
play  as  well  as  othfrs  ?  he  anfwered,  that  he  knew  no 
game  worthy  of  an  oath.  Tlie  fame  anfwer  he  is  faid  to 
have  given  at  a  hunting- match.  The  ftag,  aLmolt  quite 
fpent,  croffed  a  road  where  a  butcher  was  paffmg  with 
his  dog.  Fhe  ftag  was  inftantly  killed  by  the  dog  ; 
at  which  the  huntfmen  were  greatly  offended,  and  en- 
deavoured to  irritate  the  prince  againft  the  butcher : 
but  his  highnefs  anfwered  coolly,  "  What  if  the 
butcher's  dog  killed  the  ilag,  what  could  the  butcher 
help  iti*  L'hey  replied,  that  if  his  father  had  been  fo  fer- 
ved,  he  would  have  fworn  fo  that  no  man  could  have 
endured.  "  Away,"  cried  the  prince,  "all  the  pleafure 
in  the  world  is  not  worth  an  oath." 

The  regard  which  Prince  Henry  had  for  religion 
was  manifeft  from  his  attachment  to  thofe  who  be- 
haved themfelves  in  a  religious  and  virtuous  manner. 
Among  thefe  was  Sir  John  Harrington,  whofe  father 
had  been  kniglited  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  created 
by  King  James  a  baron  of  England  in  1603  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Harington  of  Exton  in  Rutland.  He 
was  entrufted  with  the  care  of  the  Princefs  Elizabeth 
after  her  marriage  with  the  eleftor  palatine,  whom  he 
attended  to  Heydelbei-g  in  161  ^,  and  died  at  Worms 
on  the  24th  of  Auguft  following.  His  fon,  who  in 
the  year  1604  had  been  created  knight  of  the  Bath, 
was  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  years  of  difcretion  re- 
markable for  his  piety ;  infomuch  that  he  is  faid  to 
have  kept  an  exaft  diary  ol  his  life,  and  to  have  exa- 
mined himfelf  every  week  as  to  the  progrefs  he  had 
made  in  piety  and  virtue,  and  what  faults  he  had  com- 
mitted during  that  time.  He  was  affable  and  cour- 
teous to  all,  and  remarkable  for  his  humanity  to  thofe 
indiftrefs;  all  which  good  qualities  fo  endeared  hira 
to  the  prince,  that  he  entered  into  as  ftrift  a  friend- 
ftiip  with  him  as  the  difproportion  between  their  fta- 
tions  would  allow.  There  are  ftill  feveral  letters  ex- 
tant which  paffed  between  them,  chiefly  upon  clafli- 
cal  fubjeAs.  This  worthy  and  accompliflied  nobleman 
died  in  February  1614. 

In  his  friendfhip  Piince  Henry  appears  to  have  been 
very  fincere,  and  inviolably  attached  to  thofe  whom  he 
once  patromfed.  He  had  a  great  regard  for  the  un- 
fortunate Lady  Arabella  Stewart,  filler  of  Henry  Lord 
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Henry.    Darnley,  the  king's  father  ;  and  there  is  ftiU  extant  a 

 letter  from  this  lady  to  the  prince  in  return  for  fome 

kindnefs  he  had  beftowed  on  a  kinfman  of  hers  at  her 
recommendation.  He  expreffed  much  compaflion  for 
her  misfortunes ;  flie  having  excited  the  king's  jea- 
loufy  on  account  of  her  marriage  with  Mr  William 
Seymour,  afterwards  earl  and  marquis  of  Hertford, 
and  reftored  in  1660  to  the  dukedom  of  Somerfet. 
But  on  her  attempting  to  efcape  from  the  houfe  in 
Highgate  where  flie  was  confined,  and  to  go  abroad 
with  her  hufband,  his  highnefs  expreffed  fome  refent- 
ment  againft  her ;  though  in  all  probabihty  his  ap- 
prehenfions,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  king,  were  ill- 
founded. 

As  early  as  the  year  1605,  the  prmce,  though  then 
only  in  his  i  ith  year,  manifefted  his  gratitude  and  at- 
tachment to  thofe  who  had  ferved  him,  in  the  inftance 
of  his  tutor  Mr  Newton  already  mentioned.  That 
gentleman  had  been  promifed  by  his  majefty  the 
deanery  of  Durham  upon  the  demife  of  the  archbifliop 
of  York.  On  this  promife  Mr  Newton  had  relied  for 
two  years  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  prelate  died,  his  high- 
nefs took  care  to  put  the  king  in  mind  of  his  promifej 
in  confequence  of  which,  Mr  Newton  was  inftalled  in 
his  office  on  the  27th  of  September  1606. 

Mr  Pett,  the  gentleman  who  firft  inftrufted  the 
prince  in  naval  affairs,  having  been  involved  with  many 
others  in  an  inquiry  concerning  their  condud  in  their 
refpeftive  employments  in  the  royal  navy,  the  prince 
Ihowed  a  laudable  defire  of  protedlng  their  innocence. 
The  inquiry  was  fet  on  foot  by  the  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, lord  privy  feal  and  warden  of  the  cinque  ports, 
who  had  received  a  commiffion  from  the  king  for  the 
purpofe.  It  was  carried  on  by  his  agents,  however, 
with  fuch  violence  and  malice,  as  not  only  occafioned 
great  trouble  and  expence  to  the  parties  concerned, 
but  almoft  ruined  the  navy,  befides  augmenting  his 
majefty's  expcnces  much  more  than  formerly.  MrPett's 
trial  began  on  the  28th  of  April  1609;  at  which  time 
the  reports  being  very  favourable  to  him,  the  king  de- 
termined to  examine  into  the  ftate  of  the  matter  him- 
felf.  For  this  purpofe  he  went  to  Woolwich  on  the 
8th  of  May,  attended  by  the  prince  ;  and  appointed 
Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  his  highnefs's  governor,  and 
Mr  Henry  Briggs  then  profeffor  of  geometry  in 
Gre{ham  college,  to  decide  the  controverfy  which  was 
then  agitated  about  the  proportion  of  the  fhips.  The 
meafurers  declared  in  favour  of  Mr  Pett ;  on  which 
the  prince  exclaimed,  "  Where  be  now  thofe  perjured 
fellows,  that  dare  thus  to  abufe  hl^  majefty  with  falfe 
informations?  Do  they  not  worthily  deferve  hanging?" 
During  tte  whole  time  he  flood  near  Mr  Pett  to  en- 
courage him  ;  and  when  the  king  declared  himfelf  fa- 
tlsfied  of  his  innocence,  the  prince  took  him  up  from 
his  knees,  exprefiing  his  own  joy  for  the  fatlsfaftion 
which  his  father  had  received  that  day  ;  protefting 
that  he  would  not  only  countenance  Mr  Pett  for  the 
future,  but  provide  for  him  and  his  family  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

The  courage,  intrepid  difpofition,  and  martial  turn 
of  this  prince,  were  manifeft  from  his  infancy.  It  is 
related  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  at  a  very  early 
period  of  his  life  he  fliowed  more  fldll  than  all  his  fa- 
ther's grooms  in  the  breaking  of  his  favourite  horfe 
Bucephalus.    An  anecdote  fomewhat  fimilar  is  re- 
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corded  of  Prince  Henry.  He  was  hardly  ten  years  Henrf. 
of  age,  when  he  mounted  a  very  high-fpirited  horfe,  »  - 
in  fpite  of  the  remonftrances  of  his  attendants;  fpurred 
the  animal  to  a  full  gallop  ;  and  having  thoroughly 
wearied  him,  brought  him  back  at  a  gentle  pace,  aflc- 
ing  his  fervants  at  his  return,  '*  How  long  fhall  I 
continue  in  your  opinion  to  be  a  child?"  From  the 
very  firft  time  that  he  embarked  on  board  the  fmall 
veffel  formerly  mentioned,  he  continued  to  pay  the 
utmoft  attention  to  naval  affairs.  In  Auguft  1607, 
he  vifited  the  royal  navy  at  Woolwich,  where  he  was 
received  by  Mr  Pett,  and  conducted  aboard  the  Royal 
Anne,  where  he  had  3 1  large  pieces  of  ordnance  ready- 
to  be  fifed.  This  was  done  unexpeftedly  as  foon  as 
the  prince  reached  the  poop ;  at  which  he  expreffed 
great  fatisfadlion.  After  vifiting  the  dock-yard,  and 
furveying  what  was  done  of  a  fhip  then  building  for 
himfelf,  he  went  afhore,  and  having  partaken  of  an  en- 
tertainment prepared  for  him  by  Mr  Pett,  he  was  by 
him  conduced  to  the  mount,  where  the  ordnance  were 
again  charged  and  ready  to  be  placed  for  firing.  The 
prince  infifted  upon  an  Immediate  difcharge,  but  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded  againft  it  by^Mr  Pett's 
reprefentation  of  the  danger  of  firing  fo  many  md- 
nance  loaded  with  fhot  v/hile  his  highnefs  flood  clofe 
by  :  on  a  fignal  given  by  him,  however,  by  holding  up 
his  handkerchief,  after  he  had  removed  to  a  proper  di- 
ftance  with  his  barge,  the  ordnance  were  difcharged  as 
he  had  defired.  In  his,  i6tli  year  he  paid  feveral  vi- 
fits  to  Woolwich,  In  order  to  fee  the  above  mentioned  - 
flilp  which  was  building  for  himfelf.  When  finiflied, 
it  was  the  largeft  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  England : 
the  keel  being  1 14  feet  in  length,  and  the  crofs-beam 
44  feet ;  carrying  64  pieces  of  great  ordnance  ;  the 
burden  about  1400  ton;  and  the  whole  curloufly 
ornamented  with  carving  and  gilding.  His  highnefs 
having  recived  this  fliip  in  a  prefent  from  his  majelly, 
went  to  fee  it  lanched  on  the  24ih  of  Septeniber 
1 609.  The  narrownefs  of  the  dock,  however,  having 
prevented  Its  being  done  at  that  time,  the  prince,  who 
ftaid  behind  the  reft  of  the  company  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  the  ceremony  next  morning,  returned  by  three 
o'clock  through  a  ftorm  of  rain,  thunder,  and  light- 
ning ;  and  ftanding  on  the  poop  while  the  (hip  was 
launched,  gave  It  the  name  of  the  Prince  Royal. 

In  161 1  his  highnefs  made  a  private  vifit  to  Cha- 
tham, where  he  firft  went  on  board  the  Prince  Royal, 
a<id  afterwards  from  ftiip  to  fhip ;  informing  himfelf 
particularly  of  every  thing  of  moment  relating  to  the 
ftate  of  all  the  different  (hips,  and  even  pinnaces  lying 
there  at  that, time.  Next  day  he  went  by  water  up 
to  Stroud  ;  where,  contrary  to  all  the  remonftrances 
of  his  attendants,  he  caufed  the  ordnance  to  be  (hot 
over  his  barge.  From  Stroud  he  went  to  Gravefend, 
where  the  magiftrates  received  him  with  a  difcharge 
of  all  their  fmall-arms  and  the  ordnance  of  the  block- 
houfes. 

About  the  middle  of  January  161 2,  Prince  Henry 
ordered  all  his  majefty's  mafter-fliipwrlghts  and  buil- 
ders to  attend  him  to  confider  of  a  prupofition  con- 
cerning the  building  of  fhlps  In  Ireland  made  by  a 
Mr  Burrel.  Some  of  his  propofitions  were,  that  he 
fhould  build  any  ftiip  from  100  to  600  ton,  with  two 
decks  and  an  half,  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  per  ton ; 
that  he  would  build  any  fhip  from  600  to  1000  ton 
3  F  with 
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^  Henry,  v;^}}  three  whole  decks,  at  the  rate  of  feven  pounds 
V— y^-«.'  .  fliould  build  a  fliip  of  600  ton  with- 

in a  certain  time,  &c.  Mr  Pett^was  employed  to  fee 
that  this  contradl  was  fulfilled  on  the  pait  of  Mr  Bur- 
rel.  Among  the  prince's  papers,  a  lift  of  the  royal 
navy  was  found  after  his  death,  with  an  account  of  all 
the  expences  of  rttting  out,  manning,  &c.  which  rauft 
now  be  accounted  a  valuable  addition  to  the  naval  hi- 
flory  of  thofe  times-  His  pafiion  for  naval  affairs  na- 
turally led  him  to  a  defire  of  making  geographical  dif- 
ccveiies  ;  of  vvhica,  however,  only  two  inflances  have 
reached  our  times.  One  was  in  1607,  when  he  recei- 
ved from  Mr  Findal  his  gunner,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Virginia  company,  a  draught  of  James's 
river  in  tiiat  count  ly,  with  a  letter  dated  2  2i\  June  the 
fame  year.  In  this  letter  Mr  Tindal  remarks,  that  his 
fellow-adventurers  had  difcovered  that  river;  and  that 
no  Chriftian  liad  ever  been  there  before  ;  that  they  were 
faftiy  arrived  and  fettled  ;  that  they  found  the  coun- 
try very  fruitful ;  and  that  they  had  taken  a  real  and 
public  poffeffion  in  the  name  and  to  the  ufe  of  the 
king  his  highnefs's  father.  The  other  inftance  was  in 
the  year  161  2,  the  fame  in  which  he  died,  when  he 
employed  Mr  Thomas  Button,  an  eminent  mariner,  to 
go  in  quefi.  of  a  north-welt  paffage.  Mr  Button  ac- 
cordingly fet  fail  with  two  fliips  named  the  Refo/ulion 
and  Difco-very ;  the  fame  delignations  with  thofe  in 
which  the  laie  Captain  Cook  made  his  laft  voyage. 
Both  of  them  were  vidlualled  for  1 8  months  ;  but 
•wintering  in  thefe  northern  regions,  they  did  not  re- 
turn till  after  the  prince's  deceafe,  fo  that  Captain 
Button  was  never  fent  on  another  voyage  :  neverthe- 
lefs,  he  returned  fully  convinced  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
a  paiTage  ;  and  even  told  the  celebrated  profeffor  Briggs 
of  Grefliam  college,  that  he  had  convinced  the  king  of 
his  opinion. 

The  martial  difpofition  of  the  prince,  which  was 
confpicuous  on  all  occafions,  eminently  difplayed  it- 
^  felf  on  the  occafion  of  his  being  invefted  in  the  prin- 

cipality of  Wales  and  duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1610.  Previous  to  this  ceremony, 
he,  under  the  name  and  character  of  Mml'tades  lord  of 
the  ifles,  caufed  a  challenge  to  be  given,  in  the  roman- 
tic ftyle  of  thofe  times,  to  all  the  knights  in  Great 
Britain,  The  challenge,  according  to  cuftom,  was 
accepted ;  and  on  the  appointed  day,  the  prince,  af- 
iEited  only  by  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  earls  of  Arun- 
del and  Southampton,  Lord  Hay,  Sir  Thomas  Somer- 
fet,  and  Sir  Richard  Prefton  who  inftrufted  his  high- 
Tiefs  in  arms,  maintained  the  combat  againft  56  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  efquires.  Prince  Henry  himfelf 
gave  and  received  32  pufhes  of  the  pike,  and  about  360 
ftrokes  of  fwords,  performing  his  part  very  gracefully, 
and  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  faw  him,  he  being 
not  yet  16  years  of  age.  Prizes  were  bellowed  upon 
the  earl  of  Montgomery,  Mr  Thomas  Darry,  and  Sir 
Robert  Gordon,  for  their  behaviour  at  this  combat. 
The  ceremony  of  inftallation  was  i>erformed  on  the 
4th  of  June  161G,  at  which  time  every  kind  of  mag- 
nificence was  difplayed  that  could  be  devifed.  Among 
ether  pageants  ufed  on  this  occafion  was  that  of  Nep- 
tune riding  on  a  dolphin  and  making  fpeeches  to  the 
~  prince  ;  alfo  of  a  fea-goddefs  upon  a  whale.  After 
the  ceremony  the  prince  took  his  place  on  the  left 
kand  of  his  majefty  ;  fitting  there  in  his  royal  robes, 
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with  the  crown  on  his  head,  the  rod  in  one  hand,  and  Henr 
in  the  other  the  patent  creating  him  Prince  of  Wales  v" 
and  duke  of  Cornwall.  A  public  aft  was  then  read, 
teftifying  that  he  had  been  declared  prince  of  Great 
Britain  and  Wales.  He  was  afterwards  ferved  at  table 
with  a  magnificence  not  unworthy  of  royalty  itfelf  j 
the  whole  concluding  with  a  grand  mafquerade  and 
tournament. 

In  one  inftance,  the  extreme  defire  which  Prince 
Henry  had  of  being  inftruitcd  in  military  affairs,  car- 
ried him  beyond  thofe  bounds  which  European  natioas 
have  ptefcribed  to  one  another.  In  1607  the  prince 
de  Joinville,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  came  to 
England,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  France  in  con- 
ftquence  of  his  having  made  love  to  the  countefs  de 
Moret  the  king's  miftrefs.  After  having  been  for  a  few 
weeks  magnificently  entertained  at  court,  he  departed 
for  France  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  prince 
took  an  opportunity  of  fending  to  Calais  in  the  train  • 
of  the  prince  an  engineer  In  his  own  fervice,  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  examinmg  all  the  fortifications  of 
the  town,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Rix  banc.  Tins 
was  difcovered  by  the  French  ambalTador,  who  imme- 
diately gave  notice  of  it  to  court,  but  excufed  the 
prince,  as  fuppofing  that  what  he  had  done  was  more 
out  of  curiofity  than  any  thing  elfe  ;  and  the  court 
feemed  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion,  as  no  notice  was  ever 
taken  of  the  affair,  nor  was  the  frieadfliip  betwixt  King 
Henry  and  the  prince  in  the  fmalleft  degree  interrupt- 
ed. The  martial  difpofition  of  his  highnefs  was  great- 
ly encouraged  by  fome  people  in  the  military  line,  who 
put  into  his  hands  a  paper  intitlcd  "  Propofitions  for 
War  and  Peace."  NotwithHanding  this  title,  how- 
ever, the  aim  of  the  author  was  evidently  to  promote 
war  rather  than  peace  ;  and  for  this  the  following  ar- 
guments were  ufed.  i.  NecefGty  ;  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  our  own  peace,  the  venting  of  faftious  fpiritJi 
and  inihuding  the  people  in  arms.  2.  The  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  Ipoils  of  the  enemy,  an  augmen- 
tation of  revenue  from  the  conquered  countries,  &c. 
This  was  anfwered  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  i.  That  our  wifeft  princes  had  al- 
ways been  inclined  to  peace.  2.  That  foreign  expe- 
ditions wei-e  the  caufes  of  invafions  from  abroad  and 
rebellions  at  home,  endlefs  taxations,  vaffalage,  and. 
danger  to  the  ftate  from  the  extent  of  territory,  Sec- 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  prince  was  at  all 
moved  by  thefe  pacific  arguments  :  on  the  contrary, 
his  favourite  diverfions  were  tilting,  charging  on  horie- 
back  with  piftols,  &c.  He  delighted  in  converfing^^ 
with  people  of  Hvill  and  experience  in  war  concerning 
every  part  of  their  profeiTion  ;  caufed  new  pieces  of 
ordnance  to  be  made,  with  which  he  learned  to  fhoot 
at  a  mark  ;  and  was  fo  careful  to  furnifh  himfelf  with, 
a  breed  of  good  horfes,  that  no  prince  in  Europe  could 
boaft  of  a  fuperiority  in  this  refpeft.  He  was  folici- 
ted  by  Sir  Edward  Conway  to  direft  his  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  continent,  where  Siglfraund  III.  of 
Poland  threatened,  in  conjundlion  with  the  king  of 
Denmark,  to  attack  Guftavus  Adolphus  the  young 
king  of  Sweden  ;  but  the  death  of  the  prince,  which 
happened  this  year,  prevented  all  interference  of  this 
kind. 

To  his  other  virtues  Prince  Henry  added  thofe  of 
frugality  without  avarice,  and  generofity  without  ex- 
travagance,- 
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Henry,  travagance.  As  early  as  the  year  1605  he  began  to 
•""v*-*  fliow  an  attention  to  his  intereft  as  duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  to  take  proper  meafures  for  fecuring  his  revenues 
there.  In  1 610  he  fettled  and  appointed  the  officers 
of  his  houfehold,  making  his  choices  with  the  greateft 
prudence,  and  giving  orders  for  the  management  and 
regulation  of  his  affairs  with  all  the  wifdom  and  gra- 
vity of  an  old  counfellor.  Some  lands. were  now  al- 
lotted to  hl-.n  for  his  revenues';  and  inftead  of  dlmi- 
nifliinghia  income  during  the  fhorttime  he  was  in  pof- 
feffion  of  them,  they  were  found  at  his  dea,th  to  be 
feme  thoufands  of  pounds  better  than  when  he  obtain- 
ed them.  At  this  time  he  fhowed  much  reluAance  to 
gratify  any  of  his  fervants  except  by  promifes,  as  not 
thinking  himfelf  yet  authorifed  to  give  any  thing  away: 
hut  a  fhort  time  before  his  death,  he  conferred  penfions 
on  fome  of  them  ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt, 
that  bad  his  life  been  prolonged  he  would  have  reward- 
ed  them  all  according:  to  their  merit. 

Though  Prince  Henry  never  interfered  much  in 
public  bufmefs,  yet  in  any  httle  tranfaftions  he  had  of 
this  kind,  he  always  difplayed  great  firmnefs  and  refo- 
lution,  as  well  as  abfolute  propriety  of  condnft.  In  a 
letter  from  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  earl  of  Diinfermling, 
he  is  commended  for  the  firmnefs  and  refolution  with 
which  he  repelled  the  caliunnies  of  fome  who  had 
rafhly,  and  with  the  higheit  intemperance  of  tongue, 
endeavoured  to  wound  the  Scottifh  nation."  By  this 
he  uUuded  to  fome  very  grofs  and  fcurrilous  invec- 
tives thrown  out  againft  the  whole  body  of  the  Scots 
by  Sir  Chriftopher  Pigot,  in  a  debate  in  the  houfe  of 
commous  on  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
This  gentleman  declared  his  aftonlfliment  at  the  pro- 
poful  of  uniting  a  good  and  fertile  country  to  one  poor, 
barren,  and  in  a  manner  difgraced  by  nature  ;  and  for 
aflbciating  rich,  frank,  and  honeft  men,  with  fuch  as 
v^ere  beggars,  proud,  and  generally  traitors  and  rebels 
to  their  kings  ;  with  many  other  fharaeful  cxpreffions 
of  the  fame  kind.  His  majelty  was  highly  offended 
with  the  whole  council ;  and  Sir  Chriltopher,  after 
being  obliged  in  parliament  to  retraft  his  words,  was 
expelled  the  houfe  and  imprifoned  ;  in  confequence  of 
Vv'hich,  the  king  was  addreffed  by  the  ftates  of  Scot- 
land, who  thanked  him  for  the  zeal  he  had  manifefted 
for  the  honour  of  the  country.  In  another  inftance, 
where  t^e  prince  wifhed  Mr  Fullerton,  a  Scotfman,  to 
fiipei  ftde  Sir  Robert  Car,  one  of  the  attendants  of  his 
brother  the  duke  of  York,  contrary  to  the  inclination 
of  the  king  and  earl  of  Salifbury,  his  highnefs  carried 
his  point  by  perfuading  Sir  Robert  of  himfelf  to  give 
up  the  place  in  queftion. 

Under  this  ytar,  i6ii,the  elegant  Latin  hifxorian 
of  Great  Britain  from  1572  to  1628,  Robert  John - 
{Ion,  places  a  llory,  which,  though  unfupported  by  any 
authority  but  his  own,  and  improbable  in  itfdf,  mult 
not  be  omitted  here.  The  prince,  according  to  this 
writer,  requefted  the  king  that  he  might  be  appointed 
to  prefide  in  the  council.  This  demand  was  feconded 
by  the  king's  favourite  Car,  Vifcount  Rochefter,  who 
urged  his  majeily  to  lay  his  fon's  petition  before  the 
council.  But  the  e.iri  of  SaliflDary,  jealous  of  the 
growing  power  of  Rochefter,  and  a  thorough  mafler 
of  artifice  and  diffimulation,  ufcd  all  his  efforts  to  de- 
feat whatever  iricafures  were  propofed  by  his  rival:  and 
bong  allced  foon  after  his  opinion  upon  this  point, 
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whether  it  was  for  the  public  intereft  that  the  prince  Henry. 
Ihould  prefide  in  the  council  ?  anfwered,  that  he  thought  '"—V"^ 
it  dangerous  to  divide  the  government,  and  to  inveil 
the  fon  with  the  authority  of  the  father.  Many  others 
of  the  privy  council  having  delivered  their  opinions  oa 
the  fame  quellion,  that  of  the  earl  of  Salilbury  was 
adopted  by  the  majority.    But  his  lordfliip  foon  took 
an  opportunity,  in  afecret  conference  with  the  prince, 
to  lament  his  own  fituation,  and  to  perfuade  his  high- 
nefs that  Lord  Rochefter  had  the  only  influence  In  the 
palace,  and  privately  counterafted  all  his  defigns.  The 
prince,  on  his  part,  refented  the  denial  of  his  requeft, 
and  his  exclufion  from  public  bufinefs.    It  was  not 
long  before  Lord  Rochefter  difcovered  ihe  earl  of  Sa- 
lilbury's  praftice  againft  him  with  the  prince;  to  whom' 
he  therefore  went  to  clear  himfelf.    But  his  high- 
nefs turned  from  him  with  great  Indignation,  and 
would  not  hear  his  juftification.    The  queen  likewife, 
highly  difpleafed  with  the  vifcount,  refufed  to  fee  him, 
and  fought  all  means  of  Icffening  his  power.  This 
fonvardnefs  imputed  to  the  prince  by  the  hiftorian,  ia 
endeavouring  to  intrude  himfelf  into  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  is  not  (as  Dr  Birch  remarks)  at  all 
fuitable  to  the  character  of  his  highnefs,  or  to  any 
other  accounts  which  we  have  of  him  5  nor  ought  it 
to  be  believed  upon  the  credit  of  a  writer  who  cites 
no  authority  for  it,  nor  indeed  for  fcarce  any  other 
affertions  in  his  hiftory,  how  extraordinary  foever  they 
appear  to  be,  and  who  frequently  ventures  to  enlarge 
upon  fubjefts  which  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  have 
known.    However,  it  is  not  much  to  be  doubted,  that 
the  prince  had  no  great  efteem  for  Lord  Rochefter, 
whofc  rife  to  the  power  of  a  favourite  and  a  minifter 
he  fo  much  difliked,  if  we  may  believe  a  fatirical  wri- 
ter of  Memoirs*,  that  he  was  reported  either  to  have  *  Francis 
ttruck  his  lordfhip  on  the  back  with  a  racket,  or  very 
hardly  forborne  it.    And  another  hiftorian,  not  much  Memoirs  on 
lefs  fatirical,  Arthur  Wilfonf,  mentions  the  h\c\L&Y- Klngjames^ 
ings  betwixt  the  prince  and  the  vifcount;  and  that  Sir  fed.  ;I8. 
James  Elphinfton  obferving  his  highnefs  one  day  to  be  ^'[J?\f„^ 
difcontented  with  the  vifcount,  offered  to  kill  him;  for  j^^;f^^ 
which  the  prince  reproved  him,  and  faid  that  if  there  K.'james  T, 
were  caufe  he  would  do  it  himfelf.  But  to  wave  fuch  very 
fufpicious  authorities,  it  wall  be  fufficient,  in  order  to 
judge  of  his  highnefs's  opinion  of  the  vifcount,  and  his 
adminiftration  at  the  very  height  of  it,  to  hear  what 
himfelf  fays  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes  of 
the  loth  of  September  1612  :  "  As  matters  go  nowr 
here,  I  will  deal  in  no  bufineffes  of  importance  for 
fome  rcfpedls." 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  but  that  the  marriage  of  a 
prince  fo  accompliflied  and  fo  much  admired  would  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  public.  This  was  indeed  the 
cafe.  The  queen,  who  favoured  the  intereft  of  Spain, 
propofed  a  match  with  the  infanta,  and  the  kip.g  of 
Spain  himfelf  feemed  to  be  inclined  to  the  match.  In 
161 1  a  propofal  was  made  for  a  double  marriage  be- 
twixt the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
the  houfe  of  Savoy,  and  between  the  prince  of  Savoy 
and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  ;  but  thefe  overtures  were 
very  coolly  received,  being  generally  difagreeable  to 
the  nation.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  at  that  time  prifoner 
in  the  Tower,  wrote  two  excellent  treatifes  againft 
thcfe  matches  ;  in  one  of  which  he  ftyles  the  pvince 
TIk  mo/i  excellent  and  hopeful,  as  he  does  alfo  in  the  in- 
3  F  2  tro- 
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Henry,  troduftion  to  his  Obfervations  on  the  royal  navy  and 
'  "'  ■  fea-fervice.  About  the  year  161 2,  his  marriage  be- 
came an  objeft  of  general  attention.  In  this  affair  the 
king  feeme  to  have  inclined  to  match  his  fon  with  the 
princefs  who  promifed  to  bring  the  largeft  dowry ;  the 
nation  at  large  to  have  been  influenced  by  motives  of 
religion  ;  and  the  prince  himfelf  to  have  remained 
entirely  paffive,  and  to  have  been  willing  to  beftow  his 
perfon  with  the  moft  perfeft  indifference  on  whatfo- 
ever  princefs  fhould  be  chofen  for  him.  This  appears 
from  a  letter  to  the  king  dated  5  th  Oftober  161 2,  in 
which  he  confiders  the  match  with  the  fecond  princefs 
of  France  as  in  3  manner  concluded.  Propolals  had 
indeed  been  made  of  fending  her  over  to  England  for 
her  education,  fhe  being  only  nine  years  of  age  at  that 
time  ;  but  Villeroy  the  French  minifler  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  ought  to  be  delayed  for  a  year  longer. 
The  reafons  aifigned  by  the  prince  for  wifliing  her 
coming  to  England  at  that  time  were  merely  political : 

1 .  Becaufe  the  French  court,  by  having  the  princefs  in 
their  power,  might  alter  her  mind  as  they  pleafed  ; 

2.  That  there  would  thus  be  a  greater  likelihood  of 
converting  her  to  the  Proteflant  religion  ;  and,  3. 
That  his  majefty's  credit  would  be  better  preferved 
when  both  daughters  (the  eldeft  being  promifed  to  the 
prince  of  Spain)  fhould  be  delivered  at  the  fame  time, 
though  the  conclufion  of  the  one  marriage  might  be 
much  later  than  of  the  other.  With  regard  to  the 
exercife  of  her  religion,  the  prince  exprefTed  himfelf 
rather  in  fevere  terms,  wifhing  his  majefly  only  to  al- 
low her  to  ufe  it  in  *'  her  moft  private  and  fecret 
chamber.'''  He  then  argues  with  the  moft  philofophic 
indifference  of  the  propriety  of  a  match  with  the 
French  princefs  rather  than  with  one  of  the  houfe  of 
Savoy  ;  concluding  at  laft  in  the  following  words  ; 
*♦  If  I  have  incurred  in  the  fame  error  that  I  did  laft 
by  the  indifference  of  my  opinion,  I  humbly  crave  par- 
don of  your  majefly,  holding  it  fitter  for  your  majefty 
to  refolve  what  courfe  is  m^ft  convenient  to  be  taken 
by  the  rules  of  the  ftate,  than  for  me  who  am  fo  little 
acquainted  with  fubjefts  of  that  nature  :  and  bcfides, 
your  majefty  may  think,  that  my  part  to  play,  which 
is  to  be  in  love  with  any  of  them,  is  not  yet  at  hand." 
On  the  whole,  it  appeared,  that  there  never  was  any 
real  defign  in  the  king  or  prince  to  bring  this  matter 
to  a  conclufion  ;  and  that  the  propofal  had  been  made 
only  with  a  view  to  break  off  the  match  of  the  eldeft 
daughter  with  the  prince  of  Spain,  which  could  not 
now  be  done. 

Prince  Henry,  notwithftanding  his  indifference  in 
matrimonial  matters,  applied  himfelf  with  the  utmoft 
afliduity  to  his  former  employments  and  exercifes,  the 
continual  fatigue  of  which  was  thought  to  impair  his 
health.  In  the  19th  year  of  his  age  his  conftitution 
feemed  to  undergo  a  remarkable  change  :  he  began  to 
appear  pale  and  thin,  and  to  be  more  retired  and  fe- 
ricus  than  ufual.  He  complained  now  and  then  of  a 
giddinefs  and  heavy  pain  in  his  forehead,  which  ob- 
liged him  to  ftroke  up  his  brow  before  he  put  on  his 
hat  :  he  frequently  bled  at  the  nofe,  which  gave  great 
relief,  though  the  difcharge  flopped  fome  time  before 
his  death.  Thefe  forebodings  of  a  dangerous  malady 
were  totally  neglciicd  both  by  himfelf  and  his  attend- 
ants, even  after  he  began  to  be  feized  at  intervals  with 
fainting  tits.    Notwithftanding  thefe  alarming  fymp- 
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toiri8,  he  continued  his  ufual  employments.  On  the  Hanrj. 
arrival  of  Count  de  Naffau  in  England,  he  waited  » 
upon  him  as  though  nothing  had  been  the  matter ; 
and  when  the  fubjed  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth's  mar- 
riage came  to  be  canvaffed,  he  interefted  himfelf  deeply 
in  the  affair,  and  never  defifted  till  the  match  with  the 
eledor  palatine  was  concluded.  In  the  beginning  of 
June  1612,  the  prince  went  to  Richmond,  where  he 
continued  till  the  progrefs  ;  and  notwithftanding  the 
complaints  above  mentioned,  he  now  took  the  oppor- 
tunity o,';  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames  to  learn 
to  fwim.  'f'hift  praftice  in  an  evening,  and  after  fup- 
per,  was  difcommended  by  feveral  of  his  attendants; 
and  was  fuppofed  to  have  ftopped  the  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  from  which  he  had  experienced  fuch  falutary 
effefts.  He  could  not,  however,  be  prevailed  upon 
to  difcoiitlnue  the  praaice  ;  and  took  likewife  great 
pleafure  in  walking  by  the  river-fide  in  moon-light  to 
hear  the  found  and  echo  of  the  trumpets^y  which  he 
was  undoubtedly  too  much  expofed  to  the  evening 
dews.  Through  impatience  to  meet  the  king  his  fa- 
ther, he  rode  60  miles  in  one  day ;  and  having  refled 
himfelf  during  the  night,  he  rode  the  next  day  36 
miles  to  Bclvoir  Caftle,  where  he  met  the  king  at  the 
time  appointed.  During  the  heat  of  the  feafon  alfo 
he  made  feveral  other  fatiguing  journeys,  which  muft 
undoubtedly  have  contributed  to  impair  his  health. 
At  the  conclufion  of  the  progrefs,  he  gave  a  grand 
entertainment  to  the  court  from  Wednefday  till  Sun- 
day evening,  when  the  king  and  queen  with  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  attended  at  fupper.  Next  day  he  haften- 
ed  to  his  houfe  at  Richmond,  where  he  expefted  the 
eledlor  palatine,  and  began  to  give  orders  for  his  re- 
ception, alfo  to  take  meafures  for  rewarding  his  fer- 
vants.  To  fome  of  thofe  he  gave  penfions,  and  pro- 
mifed to  gratify  the  reft  as  foon  -as  pofTible.  From 
this  time,  however,  his  health  dally  declined.  His 
countenance  became  more  pale,  and  his  body  more 
emaciated:  he  complained  now  and  then  of  drowfinefs; 
which  frequently  made  him  aflc  liis  attendants  concern- 
ing the  natuie  and  cure  of  an  epidemic  fever,  probably 
of  the  putrid  kind,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in 
England,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought 
thither  from  Hungary.  He  now  began  frequently  to 
figh,  as  Is  ufual  for  perfone  afHided  with  diforders  of 
that  kind.  The  malady  increafed  in  the  beginning  of' 
October,  though  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to 
conceal  it,  and  occupied  himfelf  as  ufual ;  only  that 
now,  inftead  of  rifing  early  in  the  morning  as  before, 
he  would  commonly  keep  his  bed  till  nine.  On  the 
loth  of  that  month  he  had  two  flight  fits  of  an  ague, 
which  obliged  him  to  keep  his  chamber ;  and  on  the 
13th  his  diftemper  feemed  to  'be  augmented  by  a  vio- 
lent diarrhoea,  which,  however,  gave  fo  much  relief 
next  day,  that  he  infiftcd  upon  being  removed  from 
Richmond  to  St  James's,  in  order  to  receive  the  elec- 
tor palatine.  •  On  his  arrival  there,  fome  of  his  attend- 
ants began  to  be  alarmed  by  the  figns  of  ficknefs 
which  appeared  upon  him,  though  he  himfelf  made  no 
complaint,  and  even  allowed  his  phyfician  to  go  to  his 
own  houfe.  The  eleftor  arrived  on  the  i6th,  and  the. 
prince  waited  upon  him  at  Whitehall ;  but  his  difeafe 
had  now  gained  fo  much  ground,  th^t  his  teir^per  un- 
derwent a  very  confiderablt  alteration,  and  he  became 
peevifh  and  difcoatentcd  with  almoft  every  thing- 

never- 
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Henry,  neverthelefa  he  ftill  continued  to  ptve  orders  about  what 
""v—  related  to  the  ceremony  of  his  filler's  marriage  j  and 
kept  com[)any  as  much  as  be  could  with  the  cleftor 
and  the  count  de  Naflau,  with  whole  conveifation  he 
feemcd  to  hf  particularly  delighted.  So  great  was  his 
aftivity  even  at  this  time,  that  he  played  a  match  at 
tennis  on  the  24th  of  Oftober.  At  this  time  he  expo- 
fed  himfelf  in  his  fhirt,  feemingly  without  any  inconve- 
niencej;  but  at  night  he  complained  of  a  greater  degree 
of  laflitude  than  ufual,  and  ot  a  pain  in  his  head.  Next 
day,  being  Sunday,  he  attended  divine  fervice,  and  heard 
tw'ofermons;  after  which  hedincd  with hismajefty, feem- 
ingly with  a  good  appetite,  but  the  palenefs  and  ghaftly 
appearance  of  his  countenance  was  much  remarked. 
About  three  in  the  afternoon  he  was  obhged  to  yield  to 
the  violence  of  his  diftemper ;  being  leizcd  with  a  great 
faintnefs,  flrivering,  and  head-acli,  with  other  fymptoms 
of  a  ftver,  which  from  that  time  never  left  him.  Several 
phyficians  were  called;  but  they  differed  much  in  their 
opinions,  if  indeed  any  agreement  amongll  them,  confi- 
dering  the  ftate  of  medicine  at  that  time,  could  have  been 
of  fervice.  On  ttfe  tirft  of  November  he  was  blooded; 
an  operation  which  Dr  Butler  one  of  his  phyficians  had 
hitherto  oppoftd,  but  now  confented  to  in  compliance 
with  his  fellows.  The  impropriety  of  it  was  manifelt 
by  the  thin  and  difTolvtd  ftate  of  the  blood  which  was 
taken  away,  and  ftill  more  by  his  becoming  much 
worfe  next  day.  As  at  that  time  the  Peruvian  bark, 
the  great  antidote  in  putrid  difeafcs,  was  unknown, 
and  no  proper  methods  of  treatment  feem  to  have  been 
employed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  funk  under 
the  difeafe.  Among  other  abfurd  remedies  uled  on 
this  occafion  was  "  a  cock  cloven  by  the  back,  and 
applied  to  the  foles  of  his  feet."  He  expired  on  the 
6th  of  November  1612,  at  the  age  of  1 8  years  8  months 
and  17  days.  On  opening  his  body,  the  lungs  were 
found  black,  fpotted,  and  full  of  corrupted  matter  ; 
the  diaphragm  was  alfo  blackened  in  many  places;  the 
blood- vefffcls  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  were  di- 
ftended  with  blood,  and  the  ventricles  full  of  water  : 
the  liver  was  in  fome  places  pale,  and  lead-coloured  ; 
the  gall-bladder  deflitute  of  bile,  and  diftended  with 
wind;  and  the  fpleen  in  many  places  unnaturally  black. 
His  funeral  was  not  folemnized  till  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber following.  Many  funeral  fermons  were  publifhed 
in  honour  of  him,  and  the  two  univerfities  publiflied 
coUfcdtions  of  verfes  on  this  occafion.  The  moll  emi- 
nent poets  of  that  age  alfo  exerted  themfelves  in  ho- 
nour of  the  deceafed  prince  ;  particularly  Donne, 
Brown.  Chapman,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  Do- 
minic Baudius  of  Leyden,  &c. 

His  highnefs's  family  continued  together  at  St 
James's  till  the  end  of  December  1612,  when  it  was 
dilTolved  ;  and  upon  the  day  of  their  diffolution,  Mr 
Jofeph  Hall,  his  chaplain,  preached  to  them  a  moil  pa- 
thetic farewell  fermon  on  Revel,  xxi.  3.  In  this  he 
fpeaks  of  his  deceafed  mafter  in  the  higheft  terms  of 
commendation,  as  the  glory  of  the  nation,  ornament  of 
mankind,  hope  of  pofterity,  &c.  ;  and  that  he,  who 
was  compounded  of  all  lovelinefs,  had  infufed  an  har- 
mony into  his  whole  family,  which  was  "  the  moll 
loving  and  entire  feJlowfiiip  that  ever  met  in  the  court 
of  any  prince,"  The  exhortation,  with  which  the 
pr.eacher  concludes,  is:  "Go  in  peace,  and  live  as 
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thofe  that  have  loft  fuch  a  mafter,  and  as  thofe  that  Henry, 
ferve  a  Mafter  whom  they  cannot  lofe."  »  '''' 

Prince  Henry  was  of  a  comely  llature,  about  five  feet 
eight  inches;  of  a  ftrong,  ftraight,  well  made  body, 
with  fomewhat  broad  flioulders  and  a  fmall  waift  ;  of 
an  amiable  and  majellic  countenance  :  his  hair  of  an 
auburn  colour :  he  was  long-faced,  and  had  a  broad 
forehead,  a  piercing  eye,  a  moll  gracious  fmile,  with 
a  terrible  frown.  He  was  courteous,  loving,  and  af- 
fable ;  naturally  modeit,  and  even  fhame-faced  ;  moft 
patient,  which  he  Ihowed  both  in  life  and  death  ;  How 
to  anger,  fo  that  even  when  he  was  offended  he 
would  govern  it  and  reftrain  himfelf  to  filence.  He 
was  merciful  to  offenders,  after  a  little  punifhment  to 
make  them  fenfible  of  their  faults.  His  fentiments  of 
piety  were  ftrong  and  habitual ;  and  his  zeal  for  the 
inttrefts  of  religion  was  fuch,  that  he  would,  if  he  had  li- 
ved, have  ufed  his  endeavours  for  reconciling  the  divi- 
fions  among  its  profelTors.  He  ufually  retired  three 
times  a-day  for  his  private  devotions,  and  was  fcarce 
once  a  month  abfent  from  the  public  prayers,  where 
his  behaviour  was  highly  decent  and  exemplary,  and 
his  attention  to  the  preacher  the  moft  fixed  imaginable. 
He  had  the  greatell  efteem  for  all  divines  whofe  cha- 
rafters  and  condufl  correfponded  with  their  profeffion  ; 
but  could  not  conceal  his  indignation  againft  fuch  as 
a6led  inconfiftently  with  it,  and  he  above  all  things 
abhorred  flattery  and  vain-glory  in  them.  He  had  a 
thorough  detettation  for  popery,  though  he  treated 
thofe  of  that  religion  with  great  courtefy  ;  fhowing, 
that  his  hatred  was  not  levelled  at  their  perfons,  but 
their  opinions.  And  he  was  fo  Immoveable  in  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Proteftant  religion,  that,  not  long  be- 
fore his  death,  as  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis  -j-  alfurcs  us,  f-  Difcour/i 
he  made  a  folemn  proteftatlon  that  he  would  x\K.\ev«f  t'-^  "'°ft 
join  in  marriage  with  one  of  a  different  faith. 

The  prince   was  fo   exaft  in  all  the  duties   of J"* 
filial  piety,  and  bore  fo  true  a  reverence  and  re-  Charles 
fpeft  for   the  king  his  father,  that  though  fome-  CornivallUj, 
times,  out  of  his  own  inclination,  or  by  the  excite- V  '"'^'^'^ 
ment  of  others,  he  moved  his  majcfty  in  fome  'things ^l^^'^'^V 
relating  to  the  public,  or  his  own  particular  interefts, 
or  thofe  of  others;  yet  upon  the  leail  word  or  lookvo!  iv. 
or  fign  given  him  of  his  majefty's  difapprobation,  hel'-3*o« 
would  inllantly  defift  from  purfuing  the  point,  and 
return  either  with  fatisfaclion  upon  finding  it  dlfagree- 
able  to  the  king,  or  with  fuch  a  refolved  patience  that 
he  neither  in  word  or  aftion  gave  fo  much  as  any  ap- 
pearance of  being  difpleafed  or  difcontented.    He  ad- 
hered ftridlly  to  jullice  on  all  occafions;  and  never  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  to  determine  rafiily,  or  till  after  a  due 
examination  of  both  parties.    This  love  of  jultice 
fhowed  itfelf  very  early  by  favouring  and  rewarding 
thofe  among  his  pages,  and  other  young  gentlemen 
placed  about  him,  who,  by  men  of  great  judgment, 
were  thought  to  be  of  the  beft  behaviour  anri  moft  me- 
rit.   And  when  he  was  but  a  little  above  five  years  of  / 
age,  and  a  fon  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  fomewhat  younger 
than  himfelf,  falling  out  with  one  of  his  highnefs's  pa- 
ges, did  him  fome  wrong,  the  prince  reproved  him  for 
it,  faying,  "  I  love  you,  becaufe  you  are  my  lord's 
fon,  and  my  coufin  :  but  if  you  be  not  better  condi- 
tioned, I  will  love  fuch  a  one  better  ;"  naming  the 
child  who  had  complained  of  him.  He  was  of  fingulax'r 

in— 
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Ilcnry.  integrity,  and  hated  flattery  and  difllmulatloii ;  tlie  lat- 
'  ■'  ter  of  which  he  efteemed  a  bafe  quahty,  efpecially  in 
a  prince  ;  nor  could  he  ever  conftrain  himfelf  to  treat 
thofe  kindly  who  did  not  tleferve  his  love.  A  noble- 
man in  the  higheft  favour  with  the  king  had  written  to 
him,  by  fpecial  command  of  his  majefty,  a  letter, 
wherein  he  recommended  to  his  highnefs  a  matter  cf 
very  great  confequence,  to  be  inftantly  anfwered  ;  and 
in  his  fubfcriptlon  .had  ufed  thcfe  words,  *'  Yours  be- 
fore all  the  world."  His  highnefs  direftcd  Sir  Charles 
Gornwallis  to  draw  up  an  anfvver,  who,  having  writ- 
ten it,  added  fome  words  of  favour  to  the  nobleman  to 
precede  the  prince's  figning.  His  highnefs  having 
read  and  confidered  the  letter,  allowed  it  entirely  with- 
out alteration  :  But  with  regard  to  the  words  of  fub- 
fcription,  notwithftandtng  the  great  hade  which  the 
difpatch  required,  he  ordered  it  to  be  new  written,  and 
the  words  objefted  to  by  him  to  be  left  out ;  alleging, 
that  he  to  whom  he  wrote  had  dealt  with  him  untruly 
and  unfaithfully,  and  that  his  hand  fhould  never  afiirm 
what  his  heart  did  not  think.  His  temperance,  ex- 
cept in  the  article  of  fruit,  was  as  eminent  a»  his  ab- 
horrence of  vanity  and  oftentation,  which  began  to 
fliow  themfclves  when  he  was  very  young.  When  he 
was  taught  to  handle  the  pike,  and  his  mafter  in- 
flrufted  him  both  by  word  and  example  to  ufe  a  kind 
of  ftatelinefs  in  marching  and  holding  of  his  hand  ; 
though  he  learned  all  other  things,  he  would  not  con- 
form himfelf  to  that  affefted  faHiion  :  and  if  fome- 
tlmes,  upon  earneft  intreaty,  he  offered  to  ufe  it,  he 
would  laugh  at  himfelf,  and  prefently  return  to  his 
own  more  modeft  and  decent  manner.  And  though 
he  was  a  perfedl  mafter  of  dancing,  he  never  praftifed 
it  except  when  he  was  ftrongly  preffc  J  to  it.  The 
fame  modefty  appeared  in  whatever  he  faid  or  did : 
But  it  was  no  impediment  to  his  generous  and  heroic 
difpofition,  which  made  him  perform  all  his  exercifes 
beft  before  much  company  and  the  greateft  perfonages. 
His  cloaths  were  ufually  very  plain,  except  on  oc- 
cafions  of  public  ceremony,  or  upon  receiving  foreign 
ambaffadors,  when  he  would  affume  a  magnificence  of 
drefs,  and  an  air  of  majefty,  which  immediately  af- 
ter he  laid  afide.  Having  once  worn  a  fuit  of  Welfh 
frize  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  being  told  that  it 
was  too  mean  for  him,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  keep 
even  a  rich  fuit  fo  long  ;  his  anfvver  was,  that  he  was 
not  afhamed  of  his  country  cloth,  and  wifhed  that  it 
would  laft  for  ever. 

In  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion  and  memory  few  of  the 
fame  age  ever  went  beyond  this  prince;  and  fewer  ftill 
in  a  right  judgment  of  what  he  was  taught.  When  he 
began  to  have  fome  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
being  defired  to  choofe  a  motto  out  of  feveral  fentences 
collected  by  his  tutor  for  his  ufe,  after  reading  over 
many  good  ones,  he  pitched  upon  that  of  Silius  Itali- 
cus.  Fax  mentis  honejlx  gloria.  And  being  aflced  by 
the  king  one  day,  which  were  the  beft  verfes  that  he 
had  learned  in  the  firft  book  of  Virgil's  iEncid,  he  an- 
fwered  thefe : 

Rex  (rat  /Eneas  noLis,  quo  j'ljtior  alter 
Nec  pietate  Juit,  nec  billo  major  armls, 

Reading  likewife  another  verfe  of  the  fame  poet, 

Tvos  Tyi  iiifve  mihi  nulla  dlfcrimine  agetur, 

he  faid  he  would  make  ufe  of  it  with  this  alteration, 

Anglui  ScotuJ've  mihi  nuHo  I'l'crimine  agetur. 
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Befides  his  kmwiedge  of  the  learned  language?,  he  Meiry. 
fpoke  the  Italian  and  French  j  and  had  made  a  confi-  v— 
derable  progrefs  in  philofophy,  hiftory,  fortification, 
mathematics,  and  cofmogiaphy  ;  in  the  two  laft  of 
which  he  was  inftrufted  by  that  excellent  mathemati- 
cian Mr  Edward  Wright.  He  loved  and  endeavour- 
ed to  do  fomewhat  of  every  thing,  and  to  be  excel- 
lent in  the  moft  excellent.  He  greatly  delighted  in  all 
rare  inventions  and  arts,  and  military  engines  both  at 
land  and  fea  ;  in  fhooting  and  levelling  great  pieces  of 
ordnance  ;  in  the  ordering  and  marfl^aling  of  armies  ; 
in  building  and  gardening  ;  in  mufic,  fculpture,  and 
painting,  in  which  laft  art  he  brought  over  feveral 
works  of  great  mafters  from  all  countries. 

He  had  a  juft  opinion  of  the  great  abilities  of  Sir 
Walter  "Raleigh ;  and  is  reported  to  have  faid,  that  "  no 
king  But  his  father  would  keep  fuch  a  bird  in  a 
cage."  And  it  is  affirmed,  that  his  highnefs,  but  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  obtained  the  lands  and 
caflle  of  Sherburn  in  Dorfttfhire,  the  confifcated  eftate 
of  Sir  Walter,  with  an  intention  of  returning  it  to 
him.  That  eminent  writer,  foldier,  and  ftatefman, 
had  a  reciprocal  regai-d  for  the  prince,  to  whom  he 
had  defigned  to  addrefs  a  difcoiirfe  "  Of  the  Art  of 
War  by  Sea,"  which  his  higluitfs's  death  prevented  the 
author  from  finifhing.  He  had  written  likewife  to  the 
prince  another  "  Difcourfe  of  a  Maritimal  Voyage,  with 
the  paffagesand  incidents  therein  :"  But  this  has  never 
yet  appeared  in  print.  He  had  alfo  intended,  and,  as 
he  expreffts  it,  hewn  out  a  fecond  and  third  volume  of 
his  General  Hiftory,  which  were  to  have  been  direfted 
to  his  highnefs:  "  but  it  has  pleafed  God  (fays  he) 
to  take  that  glorious  prince  out  of  this  world,  to  whom 
they  were  direfted  ;  whofe  unfpeakable  and  never- 
enough  lamented  lofs  hath  taught  me  to  fay  with  Job, 
V irfa  ejl  in  ludum  cithara  niea^  ^  organum  meum  in  vo- 
ccm  Jlcntitm.*' 

In  the  government  of  his  houfhold  and  management 
of  his  retrenues,  though  he  was  fo  very  young,  his  ex- 
ample deferved  to  be  imitated  by  all  other  princes. 
He  not  only  gave  orders,  but  faw  almoft  every  thing 
done  himfelf ;  fo  that  there  were  fcarce  any  of  his  do- 
raeftics  whom  he  did  not  know  by  name.  And  among 
thefe  there  was  not  one  even  fufpetted  papift  ;  his  di- 
redlions  being  very  peremptory  for  ferting  down  the 
names  of  all  communicants,  that  he  might  know  if 
there  were  any  of  his  family  w  ho  did  abfent  themfelvcs 
from  the  communion.  His  family  was  largt-,  confift- 
ing  of  few  lefs  than  500,  many  of  them  young  geT>'j£- 
men  born  to  great  fortunes,  in  the  prime  of  their 
years,  when  their  paffions  and  appetites  were  ftrong, 
their  reafon  weak,  and  their  experience  little.  But 
his  judgment,  the  gravity  of  his  princely  afpeft, 
and  his  own  example,  were  fufFicient  reftraints  upon 
them  ;  his  very  eye  ferved  inftead  of  a  conmiand  y 
and  his  looks  alone  had  more  tftcA  than  the  fharpeft. 
reprehenfions  of  other  princes.  If  any  difputes  or  con- 
tefts  arofe  among  his  fervants,  he  would  put  a  ftop  to 
them  at  the  beginning,  by  referring  them  to  fome  of 
his  principal  officers,  whom  he  thought  moft  intelli- 
gent in  points  cf  that  nature,  and  to  underftand  beft 
what  compenfation  was  due  to  the  injured,  and  what 
reproof  to  the  offender ;  fo  that  in  fo  numerous  a  fa- 
mily there  was  not  fo  much  as  a  blow  given,  nor  any 
quarrel  carried  to  the  leaft  height. 

Though 
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Henry.  Though  he  loved  plenty  and  mag n! licence  in  his 
^— V— ~  houfe,  he  reftrained  them  within  the  rules  of  frugality 
and  moderation,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  By  this 
economy  he  avoided  the  necefiity  of  being  rigid  to  his 
tenants,  either  by  railing  their  farms  or  fines,  or  feek- 
ing  or  taking  advantage  of  forfeitures.  Nor  was  he 
tempted  to  make  the  profit  which  both  law  and  right 
afforded  him,  of  fuch  who  had  in  the  time  of  former 
princes  purchafed  lands  belonging  to  his  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  v,diich  could  not  by  law  be  alienated  from 
it  ;  for  he  gave  them,  upon  refuming  thefe  lands,  a 
reafonable  fatisfatlion.  Neither  did  his  economy  re- 
llrain  him  from  being  liberal  where  merit  m-  dltbtis 
called  for  it ;  at  the  fame  time  he  was  never  known  to 
give,  or  even  promife,  any  thing,  but  upon  mature  de- 
liberation. Whatever  abufes  were  reprefcnted  co  him, 
he  immediately  redrelTcd,  to  the  entire  falisfactlon  of 
the  perfons  aggrieved.  In  his  removal  from  one  of  his 
houfes  to  another,  and  in  his  attendance  on  the  king 
on  the  fame  occafions,  or  in  progreffes,  he  would  fuffer 
no  provifions  or  carriages  to  be  taken  up  for  his  uie, 
without  full  contentment  given  to  the  parties.  And 
he  was  fo  felicitous  to  prevent  any  perfon  from  being 
prejudiced  or  annoyed  by  himfelf  or  any  of  his  train, 
that  whenever  he  went  out  to  hawk  before  harveft  was 
ended,  he  would  take  care  that  none  ihould  pafs  thro* 
the  corn  ;  and,  to  fet  them  an  example,  would  himfelf 
ride  rather  a  furlong  about. 

His  fpeech  was  flow,  and  attended  with  fome  impe- 
diment, rather,  as  it  was  conceived,  by  cuftora  and  a 
long  imitation  of  fome  who  firft  inftru£ted  him,  than 
by  any  defedl  of  natu)-e,  as  appeared  from  his  having 
much  corrected  it  by  uling  at  home  amongft  his  fer- 
vants,  firft  fhort  difcourfes,  and  then  longer,  as  he 
found  himfelf  enabled  to  do  it.  Yet  he  would  often 
fay  of  himfelf,  that  he  had  the  raoft  unferviceable 
tongue  of  any  man  living. 

He  had  a  certain  height  of  mind,  and  knew  well 
how  to  keep  his  diftance  ;  which  indeed  he  did  to  all, 
admitting  no  near  approach  cither  to  his  power  or  his 
fecrets.    He  exprelTed  himfelf,  upon  occaiions  offered, 
to  love  and  elteem  moft  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  v/ere 
moft  anciently  defcended,  and  moft  nobly  and  honeftly 
difpofed.  He  had  an  entire  affettion  for  his  brother  the 
duke  of  York  and  his  fifter  Elizabeth  ;  though  fome- 
times,  by  a  kind  of  rough  play  with  the  former,  and 
8n  appearance  of  contradiding  the  latter  in  what  he 
diicenied  her  to  defire,  he  took  a  pleafmc  in  giving 
them,  in- their  tender  years,  fome  exercife  of  their  pa- 
Francis    tience.    A  writer  J  of  lefs  authority  than  Sir  Charles 
Ofb.>rne,    Cornwallis,  from  the  latter  of  whom  we  have  thefe 
TmJuiun.il  particulars,  adds,  that  the  prince  ftemed  to  have  more 
Mcr.^„rs  on  ^^^  ^-^^^       j^jg  ^j/^^r  than  his  brother,  wliom  he  would 
€f  King      often  taunt  till  he  made  him  weep,  tellmg  hitn,  that 
'jamtf,      he  fhould  be  a  bilhop,  a  gown  being  fitteft  to  hide  his 
i.cl.  45.     legs,  which  were  fubjed  in   his  childhood  to  be 
crooked. 

With  regard  to  any  imlawful  paflion  for  women,  to 
the  temptations  of  which  the  prince's  youth  and  fitua- 
tion  peculiarly  expofed  him,  his  hiftorian,  who  knew 
him,  and  obferved  him  much,  affurcs  us,  that  having 
been  prefent  at  great  feafts  made  in  the  prince's  houfe, 
to  which  he  invited  the  moft  beautiful  ladies  of  the 
court  and  city,  he  could  not  difcover  by  his  highnefs's 
behaviour,  eyes,  or  countenance,  the  leaft  appearance 
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of  a  particular'  inclination  to  any  one  of  them  ;  nor  Henry, 
was  he  at  any  other  time  witnefs  of  fuch  words  or  ac-  ^— 
tioris  as  could  juftly  be  a  ground  of  the  leaft  fufplcion 
of  his  vli-tue  :  though  he  obfetves,  that  fome  perfons 
of  that  time,  meafuring  the  prince  by  themfelves,  were 
pleafed  to  conceive  and  report  other  wife  of  him.  It 
is  indeed  afTerted,  by  the  writer  of  Aalicus  Coqu'inarigy 
believed  upon  good  grounds  to  be  William  Saunder- 
fon,  Efq;  author  of  the  "  Complete  Hiftory  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scotland,  and  her  fon  and  fuccefTor  King 
James,"  that  the  Prince  made  court  to  the  Countefs  of 
Effex  (afterwards  divorced  from  the  Earl,  and  married 
to  the  Vifcount  Rochefter),  before  any  other  lady  then 
living.  And  Arthur  Wilfon  mentions  the  many  amo- 
r-ous  glances  which  the  prince  gave  her,  till  dilcover- 
ing  that  fhe  was  captivated  with  the  growing  fortunes 
of  Lord  Rochefter,  and  grounded  more  hope  upon  him 
than  the  uncertain  and  hopelefs  love  of  his  highnefs, 
he  foon  flighted  her.  The  learned  and  pious  antiqua- 
ry, Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  in  a  manufcript  life  of  him- 
felf written  with  his  own  hand,  and  brought  down  to 
the  year  1637,  is  pofitive,  that  *'  notwithttanding  the  ■ 
ineflimable  Prince  Henry's  martial  defires  and  initia- 
tion into  the  ways  of  godlinefs,  the  countefs,  being 
fet  on  by  the  earl  of  Northampton  her  father's  uncle,, 
firft  caught  his  eye  and  heart,  and  afterwards  profti- 
t'lted  herfclf  to  him,  who  firft  reaped  the  fruits  of  her 
virginity.  But  thofe  fparks  of  grace  which  even  then 
began  to  fliow  their  luftr-e  in  him,  with  thofe  more  he- 
roic  innate  qualities  derived  from  virtue,  which  gave 
the  law  to  his  more  advifed  aftlons,  foon  raifed  him. 
out  of  the  flumber  of  that  diftemper,  and  taught  him 
to  rejefl  her  following  temptations  with  indignation 
and  fupercIHoufnefs."  But  thefe  authorities,  Dr  Birch 
obferves,  ought  to  have  little  weight  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  prince's,  charajfter,  againft  the  direct  teftimony 
in  his  favour  from  fo  well  infoi-med  a  writer  as  Sir 
Charles  Cornwallis» 

The  immature  death  of  the  prince  concui-rlng  with, 
the  public  apprehenfions  of  the  power  of  the  papiils,. 
and  the  ill  opinion  which  the  nation  then  had  of  the 
court,  gave  immediate  rile  to  fufpicions  of  its  being 
haflcned  by  poifon.  And  thefe  fufpicions  were  heigh- 
tened by  the  very  little  concern  fhown  by  fome  perfons 
in  great  llations.  "  To  tell  you  (fays  Richai-d  earl  of 
Dorfet  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes,  of  the 
23d  of  November  1612)  that  our  riling  fun  is  fet  eie 
fcarcely  he  had  ftione,  and  that  with  hira  all  our  glory 
lies  buried,  you  know  and  do  lament  as  well  as  wc,  and 
better  than  fome  do,  and  more  truly  ;  or  elfe  vou  are 
not  a  man,  and  fenfible  of  this  kingdom's  lofs."  And 
it  is  certain,  that  this  lofs  irrade  fo  little  ImprefGon  up- 
on the  king  and  his  favourite,  that  the  lord  vifcount 
Rochefter  on  the  9th  of  November,  three  days  after- 
it,  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes  to  begin  a  nego- 
clation  for  a  marriage  between  Prince  Chai'les  and  the 
fecond  daughter  of  France.  But  the  ambaflador,  who 
had  moi-e  fenfe  of  decency,  thought  it  improper  to  en- 
ter upon  fuch  an  affair  fo  fct>n  after  the  late  prince'a 
death.  Mr  Beaulieu,  fecretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Ed- 
mondes, In  a  letter  of  the  1  2rh  of  November  161 2,  to 
Mr  Trumbull,  then  refident  at  BrufTels,  after  ftyling' 
the  prince  "  the  flower  of  his  houfe,  the  glory  of  his 
country,  and  the  admiration  of  all  ftrangers,  which  lii 
all  places  had  imprinted  a  great  hope  on  the  minds  o£ 
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Henry,  the  well-affefted,  as  it  had  already  ftrlcken  terror  into 
v"*""  the  hearts  of  his  enemies,"  adds,  "  who  perhaps  (for 
of  this  lamentable  accident  we  have  yet  no  particular 
relation)  fearing  the  growing  virtues  of  that  young 
prince,  have  ufed  the  traiterous  venom  of  their  abomi- 
nable practices  to  cut  him  off  in  his  youth.  And  this 
1  do  not  apprehend  without  caufe,  conlidering  the  fe- 
veral  advertifemente  which  I  faw  a  month  ago  coming 
out  of  England,  Holland,  and  Calais,  of  ftrange  ru- 
mours which  were  in  thefe  parts,  of  fome  great  and 
imminent  praftice  in  hand,  for  the  fuccefs  whereof  it 
was  written,  that  in  fome  places  our  adverfaries  had 
made  folemn  prayers :  and  out  of  Calais  it  was  efpeci- 
ally  advertifed,  that  in  your  parts  they  were  in  expec- 
tation of  the  death  of  fome  great  prince.  But  alas  ! 
we  did  little  apprehend,  that  fuch  ominous  prognofti- 
cations  would  have  lighted  upon  the  perfon  of  that  vi- 
gorous young  prince,  whofe  extraordinary  great  parts 
and  virtues  made  many  men  hopcand  believe,  that  God 
'  had  referved  and  deftined  him,  as  a  chofen  inllrument,  to 
he  the  ilandard- bearer  of  his  quarrel  in  thefe  miferable 
times,  to  work  the  reiloration  of  his  church,  and  the 
deftruftion  of  the  Romifli  idolatry." 

With  the  above  notion  his  uoyal  highnefs's  mother 
the  queen  was  peculiarly  imprefled,  according  to  Dr 
Welwood  ;  who,  in  his  Notes  on  Arthur  Wilfon's 
Life  of  King  James  I.  in  the  Complete  Hiftory  of 
.England,  p.  714.  informs  us,  though  without  giving 
any  authority,  that  when  the  prince  fell  into  his  lail 
illnefs,  the  queen  fent  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  fome 
of  his  cordials,  which  {he  herfelf  had  taken  fome  time 
before  in  a  fever  with  remarkable  fuccefs.  Raleigh 
fent  it,  together  with  a  letter  to  the  queen,  wherein 
he  exprelTed  a  tender  concern  for  the  prince  ;  and, 
boafting  of  his  medicine,  ftumbled  unluckily  upon  an 
expreflion  to  this  purpofe,  "  that  it  would  certainly 
cure  him  or  any  other  of  a  fever,  except  in  cafe  of 
poifon."  As  the  prince  took  this  medicine,  and  died 
notwithftanding  its  virtues,  the  queen,  in  the  agony 
of  her  grief,  fhowed  Raleigh's  letter;  and  laid  fo  much 
weight  on  the  expreflion  about  poifon,  that  as  long  as 
fhe  lived  fhe  could  never  be  perfuaded  but  that  the 
*  Court  and  princc  had  died  by  that  means.  Sir  Anthony  Weldon* 
CharaSier  c/fuggells  that  the  prince  was  poifoned.  The  fame  no- 
K.  James,  ^[q^  Jg  countenanced  by  Wilfon  in  his  Pliftory  f  ;  and 
was  adopted  by  Dr  Welwood,  as  already  mentioned  : 
Who  hkewife,  in  another  work,  his  Memoirs,  after 
ftyling  the  prince  "  the  darling  of  mankind,  and  a 
youth  of  vail  hopes  and  wonderful  virtues,"  remarks, 
that  it  was  the  general  rumour  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
that  his  highnefs  was  poifoned  ;  and  that  there  is  in 
print  a  fermon  preached  at  St  James's  upon  the  diifo- 
lution  of  his  family,  that  boldly  infinuated  fome  fuch 
thing.  By  this  fermon  Dr  Welwood  mull  mean  that 
of  Mr  Hall  cited  above ;  in  which,  however,  at  leaft  as 
it  is  reprinted  in  the  London  edition  of  his  works  in 
1617  in  folio,  there  is  not  to  be  found  any  ex pref- 
fion  that  carries  the  leaft  infinuation  of  that  kind.  The 
writer  of  the  memoirs  adds,  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in 
his  fpeech  at  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Somerfet,  had 
fome  refleftions  upon  the  intimacy  of  that  lord  with 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  which  feemed  to  point  that 
•way  ;  there  being  feveral  expreflions  left  out  of  the 
printed  copy  that  were  in  the  fpeech.  Bifliop  Burnet 
likewife  tells  us,  that  he  was  affured  by  Colonel  Titus, 
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that  he  had  heard  King  Charles  I.  declare,  that  the  Henry, 
prince  his  brother  was  poifoned  by  the  means  of  the  — -v— ' 
Vifcount  Rochefter,  afterwards  earl  of  Somerfet.  But 
it  will  be  perhaps  fulEcient  to  oppofe  to  all  fuch  fug- 
geftions  the  unanimous  opinion  of  phyficians  who  at- 
tended the  prince  during  his  ficknefs,  and  opened  his 
body  after  his  death ;  from  which,  as  Dr  Welwood  him- 
felf  obferves,  there  can  be  no  inference  drawn  that  he 
was  poifoned.  To  which  may  be  added  the  authority  of 
Sir  Charles  Cornwallis      who  was  well  informed,  and  f  Life  ani 
above  all  fufpicion  in  this  point,  and  who  pronounces  ^^ath  of 
the  rumours  fpread  of  his  highnefs's  having  been  poi-  ^"""yt 
foned  vain  ;  and  was  fully  convinced  that  his  death  was^' 
natural,  and  occafioned  by  a  violent  fever. 

Henry  (Philip),  a  pious  and  learned  nonconformift 
minifter,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  John  Henry,  page  of  the 
back-ftairs  to  James  duke  of  York,  and  was  born  at 
Whitehall  in  1631.  He  was  admitted  into  Weftmin- 
fter-fchool  at  about  1 2  years  of  age ;  became  the  fa- 
vourite of  Dr  Buihby,  and  was  employed  by  him,  with 
fome  others,  in  collefting  materials  for  the  Greek 
grammar  he  afterwards  publifhed.  From  thence  he 
removed  to  Chriil-cburch,  Oxford;  where,  having  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  he  was  taken  into 
the  family  of  judge  Pulefton,  at  Emeral  in  Flintfhire, 
as  tutor  to  his  fons,  and  to  preach  at  Worthenbury. 
He  foon  after  married  the  only  daughter  and  heirefs 
of  Mr  Daniel  Matthews  of  Broad-oak  near  Whit- 
church, by  whom  he  became  poflefTed  of  a  competent 
eftate.  When  the  king  and  epifcopacy  were  reftored, 
he  refufed  to  confoim,  was  ejeded,  and  retired  with 
his  family  to  Broad-oak  :  here,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  hfe,  about  28 
years,  relieving  the  poor,  employing  the  induftrious, 
inftruding  the  ignorant,  and  exerciiing  every  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good.  Hi^  moderation  in  his  non- 
conformity was  eminent  and  exemplary  ;  and  upon  all 
occafions  he  bore  teftimony  againil  uncharitable  and 
fchifmatical  feparation.  In  church  government  he 
wiflied  for  archbifliop  Ufher's  redudion  of  epifcopacy. 
He  thought  it  lawful  to  join  in  the  common  prayer  in 
public  affemblies;  which,  during  the  time  of  his  filence 
and  reftraint,  he  commonly  attended  with  his  family 
with  reverence  and  devotion. 

Henry  (Matthew),  an  eminent  diffenting  miniftef 
and  author,  was  the  fon  of  the  former,  and  was  born 
in  the  year  1662.  He  continued  under  his  father's 
care  till  he  was  i  8  years  of  age  ;  in  which  time  he 
became  well  f]<illed  in  the  learned  languages,  efpecially 
in  the  Hebrew,  which  his  father  had  rendered  familiar 
to  him  from  his  cliildhood ;  and  from  firft  to  laft  the 
ftudy  of  the  fcripcures  was  his  moft  dehghtful  em- 
ployment. He  completed  his  education  in  an  academy 
kept  at  Iflington  by  Mr  Doohttle,  and  was  afterwards 
entered  in  Gray's- Inn  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law;  where 
he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  civil  and  munici- 
pal law  of  his  own  country,  and  from  his  application 
and  great  abilities  it  was  thought  he  would  have  be- 
come very  eminent  in  that  profeflion.  But  at  length, 
refolving  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  in 
1686  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  was  chofen  pa* 
ftor  of  a  congregation  at  Chefter,  where  he  lived  about 
25  years,  greatly  efteemed  and  beloved  by  his  people. 
He  had  feveral  calls  from  London,  which  he  conftantly 
declined ;  but  was  at  laft  prevailed  upoa  to  accept  an 
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^fienry.   unanimous  Invitation  from  a  congrcpration  at  Hackney. 

^"  y       He  wrote,,  i.  Expofitions  of  the  Bible,  in  5  vols  folio. 

2.  The  life  of  Mr  Philip  Henry.  3.  DireAions  for 
daily  communion  with  God.  4.  A  method  for  prayer. 
5.  Four  difcourfes  againft  vice  and  immorality.  6.  The 
communicant's  companion.  7.  Family  hymns.  8.  A 
fcriptural  catechifm.  And,  9.  A  dtfcourfe  concerning 
the  nature  of  fchifm.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at 
Nantwich,  when  upon  a  journey,  in  1^14;  and  was 
interred  at  Trinity-church  in  Chefter, 

Henry  (Dr  Robert),  author  of  the  **  Hiftory  of 
Great  Britain,  written  on  a  new  plan,"  was  the  fon 
of  James  Henry  farmer  at  Mulrtown  in  the  parilh  of 
St  Ninlan's,  North  Britain,  and  of  Jean  Galloway 

daughter  of  Galloway  of  Burrowmeadow  in 

Stirlingfliire.  He  was  born  on  the  i8th  of  February 
1718;  and  having  early  refolved  to  devote  himfelf  to 
a  literary  profelfion,  was  educated  firft  under  a  Mr  John 
Nicolfon  at  the  parifh-fchool  of  St  Ninian's,  and  for 
fome  time  at  the  grammar- fchool  of  Stirling.  He 
completed  his  courfe  of  academical  ftudy  at  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  became  mafter 
of  the  grammar-fchool  of  Annan.  He  was  licenfed 
to  preach  on  the  27th  of  March  1746,  and  was  the 
firft  licentiate  of^the  prefbytery  of  Annan  after  its 
ereftion  into  a  feparate  preibytery.  Soon  after,  he 
received  a  call  from  a  congregation  of  Prefbyterian 
diflenters  at  Carlifle,  where  he  was  ordained  in  Novem- 
ber 1748.  In  this  ftation  he  remained  12  years,  and 
hn  the  13th  of  Auguft  1760  became  paftor  of  a  dif- 
fenting  congregation  in  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  Here 
he  married,  in  1763,  Ann  Balderfton  daughter  of 
Thomas  Balderfton  fiirgeon  in  Berwick  ;  by  whom  he 
had  no  children,  but  with  whom  he  enjoyed  to  the 
end  of  his  life  a  large  ftiare  of  domeftic  happinefs.  He 
was  removed  from  Berwick  to  be  one  of  the  minifters 
of  Edinburgh  in  November  1768  ;  was  minifter  of  the 
church  of  the  New  Grey  Friars  from  that  time  till 
November  1776  ;  and  then  became  colleague-minifter 
in  the  old  church,  and  remained  in  that  ftation 
till  his  death.  The  degree  of  Doftor  in  Divinity 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh 
in  1770;  and  in  1774  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen 
tnodtrator  of  the  general  afiembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  is  the  only  perfon  on  record  who  obtained 
that  diftindion  the  firft  time  he  was  a  member  of  af- 
fembly. 

From  thefe  fafts,  "which  contain  the  outlines  of 
t)r  Henry's  life,  few  events  can  be  expedted  to  fult 
the  purpofe  of  the  biographer.  Though  he  muft  have 
been  always  diftinguifhed  among  his  private  friends, 
till  he  was  tranflatfed  to  Edinburgh  he  had  few  oppor- 
tunities of  being  known  to  the  public.  The  Compofi- 
tion  of  fermons  muft  have  occupied  a  chief  part  of  his 
time  during  his  refidence  at  Carlifle,  as  his  induftry  in 
that  ftation  is  known  to  have  rendered  his  labours  in 
this  department  eafy  to  him  during  the  reft  of  his  life. 
But  even  there  he  found  leifure  for  other  ftudies  ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  claflical  literature,  in  which  he  emi- 
nently excelled,  foon  enabled  him  to  acquire  an  extent 
of  information  which  quahfied  him  for  fomething  more 
important  than  he  had  hitherto  in  his  view. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  Berwick,  he  publiflied  a 
fcheme  for  raifing  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  Proteftant  diff^nting  miuifteis  in  the 
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north  of  England.  This  idea  vpas  probably  fuggefted  by  Hcnry.^ 
the  piofperity  of  the  fund  which  had  almoft  30  years  be-  ^""V~j 
fore  been  eflablifhed  for  a  provifion  to  minifters  widows, 
&c.  in  Scotland.  But  the  fstuations  of  the  clergy  of 
Scotlaftd  were  very  different  from  the  circumftances  of 
diflenting  minifters  in  England.  Annuities  and  provi- 
fions  were  to  be  fecured  to  the  families  of  diffenters, 
without  fubjefting  the  individuals  (as  in  Scotland)  to 
a  proportional  annual  contribution,  and  without  fuch 
means  of  creating  a  fund  as  could  be  the  fubjeft  of  aii 
aft  of  parliament  to  fecure  the  annual  payments.  The 
acutenefs  and  aftivity  of  Dr  Henry  furmounted  thefe 
difficulties  ;  and,  chiefly  by  his  exertions,  this  ufeful 
and  benevolent  inftitution  commenced  about  the  year 
1762.  The  management  was  entrufted  to  him  for  fe- 
veral  years ;  and  its  fuccefs  has  exceeded  the  moft  fan- 
guine  expedtations  which  were  formed  of  it.  The 
plan  itfelf,  now  fufficiently  known,  it  is  unnecefl"ary  to 
explain  minutely.  But  it  is  mentioned  here,  becaufe 
Dr  Henry  was  accuftomcd  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life 
to  fpeak  of  this  inftitution  with  peculiar  affeftion,  and 
to  refltft  on  its  progrefs  and  utility  with  that  kind  of 
fatisfaftion  which  a  good  man  can  only  receive  from; 
*'  the  labour  of  love  and  of  good  works." 

It  was  probably  about  the  year  1763  that  he  firft 
conceived  the  idea  of  his  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  :  a 
Work  already  eftablifiied  in  the  public  opinion  ;  and 
which  will  certainly  be  regarded  by  pofterity,  not  only 
as  a  book  which  has  greatly  enlarged  the  fphere  of  hi- 
ftory, and  gratifies  our  curiofity  on  a  variety  of  fubjefts 
which  fall  not  within  the  limits  prefcribcd  by  prece- 
ding hiftorians,  but  as  one  of  the  moft  accurate  and 
authentic  repofitories  of  hlftorical  information  which 
this  country  has  produced.  The  plan  adopted  by  Dr 
Henry,  which  is  indifpUtably  his  own,  and  its  pecu- 
liar advantages,  are  fufficiently  explained  in  his  general 
preface.  In  every  period,  it  arranges,  under  feparate 
heads  or  chapters,  the  civil  and  military  hiftory  of 
Great  Britain  ;  the  hiftory  of  religion  ;  the  hiftory  of 
our  conftitution,  government,  laws,  and  courts  of  ju- 
ftlce  5  the  hiftory  of  learning,  of  learned  men,  and  of 
the  chief  feminaries  of  learning  ;  the  hiftory  of  arts  ; 
the  hiftory  of  commerce,  of  fhtpping,  of  money  or 
coin,  and  of  the  price  of  commodities;  and  the  hiftory 
of  manners,  virtues,  vices,  cuftoms,  language,  drefs,  diet, 
and  amufements.  Under  thefe  feven  heads,  which  ex- 
tend the  province  of  an  hiftorlan  greatly  beyond  its 
ufual  limits,  every  thing  curious  or  interefting  in  the 
hiftory  of  any  country  may  be  comprehended.  But 
it  certainly  required  more  than  a  common  ftiare  of  li* 
terary  courage  to  attempt  on  fo  large  a  fcale  a  fubjeft 
fo  intricate  and  extenfive  as  the  hiftory  of  Britain  from 
the  invafion  of  JuHus  Cjefar.  That  Dr  Henry  neithe" 
over-rated  his  powers  nor  his  induftry,  could  only 
have  been  proved  by  the  fuccefs  and  reputation  of  his 
works. 

But  he  foon  found  that  his  refidence  at  Berwick  was 
an  infuperable  obftacle  in  the  minute  refearches  which 
the  execution  of  his  plan  required.  His  fituatlon 
there  excluded  him  from  the  means  of  confulting  the 
original  authorities ;  and  though  be  attempted  to 
find  aceefs  to  them  by  means  of  his  literary  friends, 
and  with  their  afliftance  made  fome  progrefs  In  his 
work,  his  information  was  notwithftanding  fo  incom- 
plete, that  he  found  it  impoffible  to  profecuUs  his  plan 
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Henry,       j^ig  own  fatlsfaftion,  and  was  at  laft  compelled  to 
»        relinquifli  it. 

By  the  friendfhip  of  Gilbert  Laurie,  Efq;  late  lord 
provoft  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  his  majefty's  com- 
miffioners  of  excife  in  Scotland,  who  had  married  the 
fifter  of  Mrs  Henry,  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh  in 
1768  ;  and  it  is  to  this  event  that  the  public  are  in- 
debted for  his  profecution  of  the  Hiftory  of  Great 
Britain.  His  accefs  to  the  public  libraries,  and  the 
means  of  fupplying  the  materials  which  thefe  did  not 
afford  him,  were  from  that  time  ufed  with  fo  much 
diligence  and  perfeverance,  that  the  firft  volume  of  his 
Hillory  in  quarto  was  publifhed  in  177 1,  the  fecond 
in  1774,  the  third  in  1777,  the  fourth  in  1781,  and 
the  fifth  (which  brings  down  the  Hiftory  to  the  accef- 
fion  of  Henry  VII.)  in  1785.  The  fubjeft  of  thefe 
volumes  comprehends  the  moft  intricate  and  obfcure 
periods  of  our  hiftory ;  and  when  we  confidcr  the 
fcanty  and  fcattered  materials  which  £)r  Henry  has 
digefted,  and  the  accurate  and  minute  information 
which  he  has  given  us  under  every  chapter  of  his  work, 
we  muft  have  a  high  opinion  both  of  the  learning  and 
induftry  of  the  author,  and  of  the  vigour  and  aftivity 
of  his  mind  :  efpecially  when  it  is  added,  that  he  em- 
ployed no  amanuenfis,  but  completed  the  manufcript 
with  his  own  hand  ;  and  that,  excepting  the  firil  vo- 
lume, the  whole  book,  fuch  as  it  is,  was  printed  from 
the  original  copy.  Whatever  corrections  were  made 
on  it,  were  inferted  by  interlineations,  or  in  revifing  the 
proof- flieets.  He  found  it  neceffary,  indeed,  to  con- 
fine himfelf  to  a  firft  copy,  from  an  unfortunate  tre- 
mor in  his  hand,  which  made  writing  extremely  in- 
convenient, which  obliged  him  to  write  with  his  paper 
on  a  book  placed  on  his  knee  inftead  of  a  table,  and 
which  unhappily  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  that  in 
the  laft  years  of  his  life  he  was  often  unable  to  take 
his  victuals  without  affiftance.  An  attempt  which  he 
made  after  the  publication  of  the  fifth  volume  to  em- 
ploy an  amanuenfis  did  not  fucceed.  Never  having 
been  accuftomcd  to  di£late  his  compofitions,  he  found 
it  impofiible  to  acquire  a  new  habit ;  and  though  he 
perfevered  but  a  few  days  in  the  attempt,  it  had  a  fen- 
iible  effeft  on  his  health,  which  he  never  afterwards 
recovered. — An  author  has  no  right  to  claim  indul- 
gence, and  is  ftill  lefs  intitled  to  credit,  from  the  pub- 
lic for  any  thing  which  can  be  afcribed  to  negligence 
in  committing  his  manufcripts  to  the  prefs ;  but  con- 
fidering  the  difficulties  which  Dr  Henry  furmounted, 
and  the  accurate  refearch  and  information  which  di- 
illnguifti  his  hiftory,  the  circumftances  which  have 
been  mentioned  are  far  from  being  uninterefting,  and 
muft  add  confiderably  to  the  opinion  formed  of  his 
merit  among  men  who  are  judges  of  what  he  has  done. 
He  did  not  profefs  to  ftudy  the  ornaments  of  language; 
but  his  arrangement  is  uniformly  regular  and  natural, 
and  his  ftyle  fimple  and  perfpicuous.  More  than  this 
te  has  not  si  tempted,  and  this  cannot  be  denied  him. 
He  believed  that  the  time  which  might  be  fpent  in 
polifhing  or  rounding  a  fentence  was  more  ufefully  em- 
ployed in  inveftigating  and  afcertaining  a  fadt  :  And 
as  a  book  of  fadts  and  folid  information,  fupported  by 
authentic  documents,  his  hiftory  will  ftand  a  comparifon 
with  any  other  hiftory  of  the  fame  period. 

But  Dr  Henry  had  other  difficulties  to  furmount 
tiia,a  thofe  whic}x  related  to  the  coippofuion  of  his 
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work.  Not  having  been  able  to  tranfa<a  with  the  Henry, 
bookfellers  to  his  fatisfadion,  the  five  volumes  were  ' ""  y 
originally  publifhed  at  the  rifle  of  the  author.  When 
the  firft  volume  appeared,  it  was  cenfured  with  an  un- 
exampled acrimony  and  perfeverance.  Magazines,  re- 
views, and  even  newfpapers,  were  filled  with  abufive 
remarks  and  invediives,  in  which  both  the  author  and 
the  book  were  treated  with  contempt  and  fcurrility. 
When  an  author  has  once  fubmitted  his  works  to  the 
public,  he  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the  juj  feverity 
of  criticifm.  But  Dr.  Henry  had  to  contend  with  the 
inveterate  fcorn  of  malignity.  In  compliance  with  the 
ufual  cuftom,  he  had  permitted  a  fermon  to  be  pub- 
lifhed which  he  had  preached  before  the  fociety  in 
Scotland  for  propagating  Chriftian  knowledge  in  1773 » 
a  compofition  containing  plain  good  fenfe  on  a  com» 
mon  fubjeft,  from  which  he  expeded  no  reputation. 
This  was  eagerly  feized  On  by  the  adverfaries  of  his 
Hiftory,  and  torn  to  pieces  with  a  virulence  and  afpe- 
rity  which  no  want  of  merit  in  the  fermon  could  juftify 
or  explain.  An  anonymous  letter  had  appeared  in  a 
newfpaper  to  vindicate  the  Hiftory  from  fome  of  the 
unjuft  cenfures  which  had  been  publiftied,  and  afferting 
from  the  real  merit  and  accuracy  of  the  book  the  au- 
thor's title  to  the  approbation  of  the  public.  An  an- 
fwer  appeared  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  week, 
charging  him,  in  terms  equally  confident  and  indecent, 
with  having  written  this  letter  in  his  own  praife.  The 
efforts  of  malignity  feldom  fail  to  defeat  their  purpofe, 
and  to  recoil  on  thofe  who  direft  them.  Dr  Henry 
had  many  friends,  and  till  lately  had  not  difcovered 
that  he  had  any  enemies.  But  the  author  of  the  ano- 
nymous vindication  was  unknown  to  him,  till  the 
learned  and  refpedtable  Dr  Macqueen,  from  the  indig- 
nation excited  by  the  confident  petulance  of  the  an- 
fwer,  informed  him  that  the  letter  had  been  written 
by  him.  Thefe  anecdotes  are  ftill  remembered.  The 
abufe  of  the  Hiftory,  which  began  in  Scotland,  was 
renew-ed  in  fome  of  the  periodical  publications  in  South 
Britain;  though  it  is  juftice  to  add  (withbut  meaning 
to  refer  to  the  candid  obfervationf  of  Englifti  critics), 
that  in  both  kingdoms  the  afperity  originated  in  the 
fame  quarter,  and  that  paragraphs  and  cricicifms  writ- 
ten at  Edinburgh  were  printed  in  London.  The  fame 
fpirit  appeared  in  Strictures  publiftied  on  the  fecond 
and  third  volumes ;  but  by  this  time  it  had  in  a  great 
meafure  loft  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  maler 
volence  was  fufficiently  uuderftood,  and  had  long  be- 
fore become  fatal  to  the  circulation  of  the  periodical 
paper  from  which  it  originally  proceeded.  The 
book,  though  printed  for  the  author,  had  fold  beyond; 
his  moft  fanguine  expeftations ;  and  had  received  both ; 
praife  and  patronage  from  men  of  the  firft  literary 
characters  in  the  kingdom  :  and  though,  from  the 
alarm  which  had  been  raifed,  the  bookfellers  did  not 
venture  to  purchafe  the  property  till  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  fifth  volume,  the  work  was  eftabliflied  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  at  laft  rewarded  the  au- 
thor with  a  high  degree  of  celebrity,  which  he  happily 
lived  to  enjoy. 

In  an  article  relating  to  Dr  Henry's  life,  not  to  have 
mentioned  the  oppofition  which  his  Hiftory  encounter- 
ed, would  have  been  both  affeftation  and  injuftice. 
The  fafts  are  fufficiently  remembered,  and  are  unfor^ 
tunattly  too  accent  to  be  more  minutely  explained^ 

that. 
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Henry.  That  they  contributed  at  firft  to  retard  the  fale  of  the 
"~v— '  work  is  undeniable,  and  may  be  told  withoirt  regret 
now  that  its  reputation  is  eftabllflied.  The  book  has 
raifed  itfelf  to  eminence  as  a  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain 
by  its  own  merits;  and  the  means  employed  to  obftrudt 
its  progrefshave  only  ferved  to  embelliih  its  fuccefs. 

Dr  Henry  was  no  doubt  encouraged  from  the  firft 
by  the  decided  approbation  of  fome  of  his  literary 
friends,  who  were  allowed  to  be  the  mod  competent 
judges  of  his  fubjeft ;  and  in  particular  by  one  of  the 
moll  eminent  hillorians  of  the  prefent  age,  whofe  hi- 
ftory of  the  fame  periods  juftly  poflefTes  the  hightft 
reputation.  The  following  character  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  volumes  was  drawn  up  by  that  gentleman,  and 
is  well  intitled  to  be  inferted  in  a  narrative  of  Dr 
Henry's  life.  "  Thofe  who  profefs  a  high  efteem  for 
the  firft  volume  of  Dr  Henry's  hiftory  I  may  venture 
to  fay,  are  almoft  as  numerous  as  thofe  who  have  per- 
ufed  it,  provided  they  be  competent  judges  of  a  work 
of  that  nature,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  difficukies 
which  attend  fuch  an  undertaking.  Many  of  thofe 
who  had  been  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  firft  were  impa- 
tient to  fee  the  fecond  volume,  which  advances  into  a 
field  more  delicate  and  interefting ;  but  the  DoAor 
hath  fliown  the  maturity  of  his  judgment,  as  in  all  the 
reft,  fo  particularly  in  giving  no  performance  to  the 
public  that  might  appear  crude  or  hafty,  or  compofed 
before  he  had  fully  colkaed  and  digefted  the  materials. 
I  venture  with  great  fincerity  to  recommend  this  vo- 
lume to  the  perufal  of  every  curious  reader  who  defires 
to  know  the  ftate  of  Great  Britain  in  a  period  which 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  very  obfcure,  ill  fupphed 
with  writers,  and  not  pofleffed  of  a  fingle  one  that  de- 
ferves  the  appellation  of  a  good  one.  It  js  wonderful 
what  an  inftrudive,  and  even  entertaining,  book  the 
Doftor  has  been  able  to  compofe  from  fuch  unpromi- 
fmg  materials  :  Tantum  fer'tes  junauraque poUet.  When 
we  fee  thofe  barbarous  ages  dehneated  by  fo  able  a  pen, 
we  admire  the  oddnefs  and  fingularity  of  the  manners, 
cuftoms,  and  opinions,  of  the  times,  and  feem  to  be 
introduced  into  a  new  world  ;  but  we  are  ftill  more 
furprifed,  as  well  as  interefted,  when  we  refled  that 
thofe  ftrange  perfonages  were  the  anceftors  of  the  pre- 
fent inhabitants  of  this  ifland.— The  objed  of  an  anti- 
quary hath  been  commonly  diftinguifhed  from  that  of 
an  hiftorian  ;  for  though  the  latter  ftiould  enter  into 
the  province  of  the  former,  it  is  thought  that  it  fhould 
only  be  quanta,  bajla,  that  is,  fo  far  as  is_  neceffary, 
without  comprehending  all  the  minute  difquifitions 
which  give  fuch  fupreme  pleafure  to  the  mere  anti- 
quary.  Our  learned  author  hath  fully  reconciled  th^fe 
two  charaders.  His  hiftorical  narrative  is  as  full  as 
thofe  remote  times  feem  to  demand,  and  at  the  fame 
time  his  inquiries  of  the  antiquarian  kind  omit  nothing 
which  can  be  an  objeft  of  doubt  or  curiofity.  The 
one  as  well  as  the  other  is  delivered  with  great  perfpi- 
cuity,  and  no  lefs  propriety,  which  are  the  true  orna- 
ments of  this  kind  of  writing.  All  fuperfluous  embel- 
Hfhments  are  avoided  ;  and  the  reader  will  hardly  find 
iti  our  language  any  performance  that  unites  together 
To  perfectly  the  two  great  points  of  entertainment  and 
inftruAion."— The  gentleman  who  wrote  this  charac- 
ter died  before  the  publication  of  the  third  volume. — 
The  progrefs  of  his  work  introduced  Dr  Henry  to 
*vor€  extenfive  patronage,  and  in  particular  to  the 
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notice  and  efteem  oF  the  earl  of  Mansfield.    Thgt  vc-  ^ 

nerable  nobleman,  who  is  fo  well  intitled  to  the  grati- 
tude and  admiration  of  his  country,  thought  the- merit 
of  Dr  Henry's  hiftory  f )  confiderable,  that,  without 
any  folicitation,  afttr  the  pubhcation  of  the  fourth 
volume  he  applied  perfonally  to  his  Majefty  to  beftow 
on  the  author  fome  mark  of  his  royal  favour.  In"  con- 
fequence  of  this,  Dr  Henry  was  informed  by  a  letter 
from  lord  Stormont,  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  of  his 
Majefty's  intention  to.conferon  him  an  annual  penfion 
for  life  of  100  1.  "  confideruig  his  diftinguifhed  talents 
and  great  literary  merit,  and  the  importance  of  the 
very  ufeful  and  laborious  work  in  which  he  was  fo  fuc- 
cefsfuUy  engaged,  as  titles  to  his  royal  countenance 
and  favour."  The  warrant  was  iffued  on  the  28th  of 
May  1 78 1  ;  and  his  right  to  the  penfion  commenced 
from  the  5th  of  April  preceding.  This  penfion  he  en- 
joyed till  his  death,  and  always  confidei-ed  it  as  infer- 
ring a  new  obligation  to  perfevere  fteadily  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  his  work.  From  the  earl  of  Mansfield  he 
received  many  other  teftimonies  of  efteem  both  as  a 
man  and  as  an  author,  which  he  was  often  heard  to 
mention  with  the  moft  afteftlonatc  gratitude.  The 
odlavo  edition  of  his  hiftory,  publiflied  in  1788,  was 
infcribed  to  his  lordfhip.  The  quarto  edition  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  king. 

The  property  of  the  work  had  hitherto  remained 
with  himfelf.  But  in  April  1786,  when  an  oftavo 
edition  was  intended,  he  conveyed  the  property  to 
Meffrs  Cadell  and  Strachan ;  referving  to  himfelf  what 
ftill  remained  unfold  of  the  quarto  edition,  which  did 
not  then  exceed  eighty-one  complete  fets.  A  few  co- 
pies were  afterwards  printed  of  the  volumes  of  which 
the  firft  impreffion  was  exhaufted,  to  make  up  addi- 
tional fets:  and  before  the  end  of  1786,  he  fold  the 
whole  to  Meffrs  Cadell  and  Strachan.  By  the  firft 
tranfaftion  he  was  to  receive  1000  1.  and  by  the  fe- 
cond betwixt  300 1,  and  400 1.  ;  about  1400 1.  in  all» 
Thefe  fums  may  not  be  abfolutely  cxaft,  as  they 
are  fet  down  from  memory  ;  but  there  cannot  be  a 
miftake  of  any  confequence  on  the  one  fide  or  the  other. 
— Dr  Henry  had  kept  very  accurate  accounts  of  the 
faks  from  the  time  of  the  original  publication  ;  and  af- 
ter his  laft  tranfadiion  with  Meffrs  Cadell  and  Strachan, 
he  found  that  his  real  profits  had  amounted  in  whole 
to  about  3300  pounds  :  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  intrin- 
fic  merit  of  a  work  which  had  forced  its  way  to  the 
public  efteem  unprotefted  by  the  intereft  of  the  book- 
fellers,  and  in  fpite  of  the  malignant  oppofition  with 
which  the  firft  volumes  had  to  ftruggle. 

The  profecution  of  his  hiftory  had  been  Dr  Henry's 
favourite  objedl  for  almoft  30  years  of  his  life.  He  had 
naturally  a  found  conftitution,  and  a  more  equal  and 
lai-ger  portion  of  animal  fpirits  than  is  commonly  pof- 
feffed  by  hterary  men.  But  from  the  year  1785  his 
bodily  ftrength  was  fenfibly  impaired.  Notwithftanding 
this,  he  perfifted  fteadily  in  preparing  his  fixth  volume,  ' 
which  brings  down  the  hiftory  to  the  acceffion  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  has  left  it  in  the  hands  of  his  executors 
almoft  completed.  Scarcely  any  thing  remains  unfi- 
niflied  but  the  two  fiiort  chapters  on  arts  and  manners; 
and  even  for  thefe  he  has  left  materials  and  authorities 
fo  diftindly  coUedled,  that  there  can  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  fupplyjng  what  is  wanting.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  volume  may  be  ready  for  pubhcation  fonae  time  in 
j[  G  2  tl»« 
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the  winter  or  fpring  1 792 ;  and  that  It  wiU  be  found  intit- 
led  to  the  fame  favourable  reception  from  the  public  which 
has  been  given  to  the  former  volumes.  It  was  written 
under  the  difadvantages  of  bad  health  and  great  weak- 
nefs  of  body.  The  tremulous  motion  of  his  hand  had 
increafed  f»  as  to  render  writing  much  more  difficult  to 
him  than  it  had  ever  been  :  but  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
and  his  ardour  were  unimpaired  ;  and  independent  of 
the  general  charafter  of  his  works,  the  pofthumous  vo- 
hime  will  be  a  lafting  monument  of  the  ftrength  of  his 
faculties,  and  of  the  literary  induftry  and  perfeverance 
which  ended  only  with  his  life. 

Dr  Henry's  original  plan  extended  from  the  invafion 
of  Britain  by  the  Romans  to  the  prefent  times.  And 
men  of  literary  curiofity  muft  regret  that  he  has  not 
lived  to  complete  his  defign  ;  but  he  has  certainly  finiih- 
ed  the  moft  difficult  parts  of  his  fubjeft.  The  periods 
after  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  afford  materials  more 
ample,  better  digefted,  and  much  more  within  the  reach 
of  common  readers. 

Till  the  fumraer  of  1790  he  was  able'to  purfue  his 
ftudies,  though  not  without  fome  interruptions.  But 
at  that  time  he  loil  his  health  entirely  ;  and,  with  a 
Gonftitution  quite  worn-out,  died  on  the  24th  of  No- 
vember of  that  year,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. — He 
was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Polmont,  where  it 
is  propofed  to  eredl  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

HENTINGS,  in  agriculture,  a  term  ufed  by  the 
farmers  for  a  particular  method  of  fowing  before  the 
plough  ;  the  corn  being  call  in  a  ftralght  line  juft  where 
the  plough  is  to  come,  is  by  this  means  prefently 
ploughed  in.  By  this  way  of  fowing  they  think  they 
fave  a  great  deal  of  feed  and  other  charge,  a  dexterous 
boy  being  as  capable  of  fowing  this  way  out  of  his  hat 
as  the  moft  fkilful  Ceedfman. 

Henting  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  by  the  ploughnien,  and 
others,  to  fignify  the  two  furrows  that  are  turned  from 
one  another  at  the  bottom,  in  the  ploughing  of  a  ridge. 
The  word  feems  to  be  a  corruption  of  etiding,  becaufe 
thofe  furrows  made  an  end  of  ploughing  the  ridges. 
The  tops  of  the  ridges  they  call  veerings. 

HEPAR  suLPHURis,  or  Liver  of  Sulphur  y  a  com- 
bination of  alkahne  fait  and  fulphur.  See  Che- 
mistry, no  1021 — 1025. 

By  means  of  the  fume  arifing  on  the  decompofition 
of  hepar  fulphuris  by  an  acid,  Mr  Bergman  hath  found 
a  method  of  imitating  the  hot  or  fulphureous  mineral 
waters,  to  as  great  perfe£lion  as  the  cold  orwss  are  now 
imitated  by  fixed  air.  The  procefs  coufifts  fimply  in 
adding  the  vitriolic  acid  to  hepar  fulphuris,  and  im- 
pregnating water  with  the  peculiar  fpecics  of  air  that 
arifes  from  this  mixture  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  when 
water  is  impregnated  with  the  fixed  air  arifing  from 
the  mixture  of  that  or  any  other  acid  with  chalk. 
This  hpatic  air,  as  the  author  calls  it,  is  very  readily 
abforbed  by  water;  to  which  it  gives  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  all  the  other  fenQble  qualities  of  the  fulphureous 
waters.  A  Swedifh  cantharus  of  diftilled  water,  con- 
taining 124-  Swedifh  cubic  inches,  will  abforb  about 
60  cubic  inches  of  this  hepatic  air ;  and  on  dropping 
into  it  the  nitrous  acid,  it  will  appear,  that  a  real  ful- 
phur is  contained,  in  a  flate  of  perfeA  folution,  ia  this 
water,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  grains.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  other  acid,  except  what  the  author 
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calls  the  ettphhgijiicated  marine  acid,  will  produce  thfa  Heps?? 
effect.^ — When  any  particular  fulphureous  water  is  to.       1!^  f 
be  imitated,  we  fcarce  need  to  obferve,,  that  the  faline.  Hepatic 
or  other  contents  peculiar  to  it,  are  to  be  added  to  ^ 
the  artificial  hepatic  water.    Inftead  of  the  liver  of  ^ 
fulphur,  the  operator  may  ufe  a  mixture  of  three-parts 
of  fiUngs  of  iron  and  two  parts  of  fulphur  melted  to- 
gether. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  water  thus  pre- 
pared, does  not  differ  from  that  in  which  a  portioa- 
of  the  hepar  fulphuris  has  been  dilfolved  :  but  it  ap- 
pears evidently  to  differ  from  it  in  this  material  cir- 
cumflance  ; — that  in  the  folution  of  hepar  fulphuris,.., 
the  fulphur  is  held  in  folution  by  the  water,  through  . 
the  means  of  the  alkali  combined  with  it :  whereas,  \a  . 
Mr  Bergman's  procefs,  it  does  not  sppear  probable  that 
the  hepar  fulphuris  rifes  fubftantially  in  the  form  of 
air;  for,  in  that  cafe,  its  prefence  in  the  hepatic  wate» 
aiight  be  detefted  by  means  of  the  weakeft  of  the  - 
acids  (eveij  the  mephitic),  which  would  precipitate 
the  fulphur  from  it.    Nor  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  any. 
portion  or  conflituent  part  of  the  alkali  itfelf  (except 
a  part  of  its  remaining  fixed  air)  can  come  over.  The 
water,  therefore,  mull  owe  its  impregnation  to  the 
fulphur,  raifed,  in  fome  peculiar  manner,  into  the  ftate 
of  an  elaftic  vapour;  permanent,  when  the  experiment 
is  made  in  quickfilver;  but  condenfible  in  water,  and 
rendered  foluble  in  that  fluid  through  the  means  of 
fome  unknown  principle  combined  with  it,  and  which 
the  author  fuppofes  to  be  the  matter  of  heat,  combined  . 
with  it  through  the  medium  of  phlogifton. 

HEPATIC,  in  med  icine  and  anatomy,  any  thing 
belonging  to  the  liver. 

Hepatic  Air,  a  permanently  elaflic  fluid,. of  a  very 
difagreeable  odour  fomewhat  hke  that  of  rotten  eggs, 
obtained  in  plenty  from  combinations  of  fulphur  with 
earths,  alkalies,  metals,  &c.  and  fometimes  from  com- 
binations of  alkalies  with  fubitances  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  contain  any  fulphur. 

The  nature  of  this  fluid  has  been  particularly  ex-* 
amined  by  Mr  Kirwan,  of  whofe  experiments  we  havq: 
an  account  in  the  76th  volume  of  the  Philofophicaia 
Tranfadion«,  and  of  which  the  refultsare  a&  follow. 

1.  By  weighing  it  in  a  glafs  bottle  exhaufted  in  the 
moft  perfect  manner  by  an  air-pump,  its  fpecific  gra. 
vity  is  found  to  be  i.o  that  of  common  aii  as  1  o,ooa^ 
to  9038. 

2.  Though  inflammable,  it  never  detonates  witb  , 
common  air  ;  nor  can  it  be  fired  in  a  narrow- mouthed  ,. 
vefTel,  unlcfs  mixed  with  a  confiderable  proportion  o£~ 
tliis  air.    Mr  Scheele  found  that  it  would  take  fire 
when  mixed  with  two  thirds  of  common  air  ;  but  M, 
Sennebier  informs  us  that  it  cannot  be  fired  by  the 
elcftric  fpark  even  when  mixed  with  any  quantity  o£ 
refpirable  air.    Mr  Kirwan  found  one  part  of  the  he- 
patic air,  and  one  and  a  half  of  common  air^  to  burn  blue 
without  flafhing  or  detonating ;  and  that,  during  the 
corabuftion,  fulphur  is  conftantly  depofitted,  and  a  fmeli 
of  vitriohc  acid  perceived.    Mixed  with  an  equal  part 
of  nitrous  air,  it  burns  with  a  bluiflo,  green,  and  yeUow 
lambent  flame :  it  depofits  fulphur  alfo ;  and  ia  pro- 
portion as  the  latter  is  depofited,  a  candle  dipped  io- 
the  air  burns  more  vreakly,  and  is  at  lafl  extinguifhed.. 
Two  parts  of  .aitrcu^  and  oae  of  hejjatic  ait  burn  pjtr- 
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Hepatic  tially  with.  A  green  flame ;  the  refiduam  exti'nguifhing 
a  candle,  which  reddens  on  coming  into  contad  with 
the  atmofpherc.  One  part  of  common  air  being  ad- 
mitted to  equal  parts  of  nitrous  and  hepatic  air,  ful- 
phur  was  inliantly  precipitated,  and  the  three  raeafures 
reduced  to  2,4;  which  burned  on  the  furface  with  a 
greenilh  flame,  but  extinguidicd  the  candle  when  funk 
deeper.  Four  parts  of  hepatrc,  with  one  of  common 
air,  burned  rapidly  with  a  blue  flame  ;  and  a  mixture 
of  eqnal  parts  of  dephlogifticated  and  hepatic  airs  which 
had  ftood  eight  days,  went  off  with  a  report  hke  a 
piibi,  and  fo  ii.llantaneoufly  that  the  colour  of  the  flame 
touki  fcarcely  be  difcerned. 

3.  Hepatic  air  turns  the  tiiifture  of  litmus  red, 
which  Bergman  fuppofes  it  would  not  do  if  it  were 
wafiied  ;  but  Mr  Kirwan  found  no  alteration  after  paf- 
ftng  two  meafures  through  water,  or  even  after  boil- 
ing the  air  out  of  water  impregnated  with  it.  Nay,  the 
fame  hepatic  air  which  had  once  reddened  litmus,  con- 
tinued  to  do  fo  after  being  put  to  a  frefh  quantity  of 
the  tin£lure. 

4.  There  is  a  confiderable  difference  in  the  mlfci- 
biiity  of  hepatic  air  with  water  according  to  the  ma- 
terials from  which  the  former  is  made.  By  flight  agi- 
tation, water  in  the  temperature  of  66°  imbibes  two 
thirds  of  its  bulk  of  air  extrafted  from  alkaline  or  cal- 
careous hepar  by  means  of  marine  acid.  An  equal 
quantity  of  water  diflblves  three-fourths  of  its  bulk  of 
hepatic  air  extrafted  by  the  fame  acid  from  martial 
hepar  ;  eight-tenths  of  that  extraded  by  means  of  the 
concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  or  the  dilute  nitrous  or 
faccharlne  acids  in  the  temperature  of  60";  feven-tenths 
of  that  extrafted  by  fedative  acid  ;  nine-tenths  of  that 
made  with  the  acetous  acid,  and  of  that  afforded  by  oil  of 
olives;  and  laftly,  Its  own  bulk  of  that  produced  from 
a  mixture  of  fugar  and  fulphur.  In  general,  however, 
that  produced  by  the  greateft:  degree  of  heat  Ceeraed 
to  be  the  moll  eafily  mifcible  ;  though  in  fome  in- 
flances,  particularly  that  of  acetous  hepatic  air,  this 
does  not  take  place* 

5.  The  union  between  hepatic  air  and  water  is  not 
permanent.  Even  when  the  water  has  been  boiled  in 
order  to  expel  the  air  it  naturally  contains  previous 
to  its  union  with  the  hepatic  air,  the  fluid  grows  very 
foon  turbid,  and  depofus  the  hepatic  air  in  the  form 
(jf  fulphur,  though  the  bottle  be  ever  fo  well  corked, 
or  (land  inverted  in  water  or  mercury.  The  abforption 
of  the  air  by  water,  however,  does  not  feem  to  occa- 
fion  any  decompofitlon  in  the  former,  as  the  quantity 
kft  will,  be  abforbed  like  the  former  by  adding  more 
water.  It  cannot  be  expelled  from  water  till  it  comes 
near  the  boiling  point. 

6»  No  kind  of  hepatic  air,  excepting  that  produced 
from  charcoal,  precipitates  lime  from  hme-water  ;  and 
even  this  does  it  only  in  a  .very  flight  degree,  unlefs  a 
large  quantity  of  air  pafs  through  a  fmall  one  of  water. 

7.  Themoft  fenlible  teft  of  the  prefence  of  hepa- 
tic  air  is  the  folution  of  filver  in  the  nitrous  acid.  This, 
according  as  the  nitrous  acid  is  more  or  lefs  faturated 
with  filver,  becomes  black,  brown,  or  reddifli  brown, 
by  the  contaft  with  hepatic  air,  however  mixed  with 
common  air  or  any  other  permanently  elaftic  fluid. 
When  the  acid  Is  not  faturated,  or  is  in  large  propor- 
tion, the  brown  or  black  precipitate,  which  is  nothing 
bui  fulphurated  filver,  is  rediflfolved* 
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8.  All  hepatic  air  fuffers  fome  diminution  by  fland 
ing  over  mercury,  and  blackens  the  furface  of  the  me- 
tal ;  particularly  that  made  from  charcoal. 

9.  Mixtures  of  hepatic  air  with  common,  de- 
phlogifticated, and  phlogilticated  airs,  continued  for  a 
long  time  either  totally  undiminiOied  or  very  httle  fo^, 
as  did  thofe  alfo  with  inflammable  marine  acid  air  and  • 
fixed  air ;  only  blackening  the  furface  of  the  mercury. 

10.  Two  meafures  of  hepatic  air  being  introduced  t® 
two  of  vitriolic  air,  a  whitifli  yellow  depofitlon  imme- 
diately covered  the  top  and  fides  of  the  jar,  and  both  > 
airs  were  without  any  agitation  reduced  to  little  more 
than  one  meafure.    As  the  glafs,  hov/ever,  was  ob- 
fcurtd  by  a  whitifli  fcurf  over  its  whole  in  fide,  it 
was  found  neceflary  to  repeat  the  experiment.  One- 
cubic  inch  of  hepatic  air  was  then  added  to  five  of 
vitriolic  air ;   and,   in  lefs  than  a  minute,  without 
any  tgitution,  the  fides  of  the  glafs  were  covered  with 
a  whitifli  fcum  apparently  moiit,  and  a  diminution  of 
more  than  one  ounce  meafure  took  place.    In  four 
hoiirs  after,  a  fecond  meafure  of  hepatic  air  was  intro- 
duced ;  which  was  followed, by  a  fecond  depofitlon  of 
w'hitifli  matter  and  diminution  of  the  air.    Next  day 
three  other  meafures  were  added  at  the  interval  of  four' 
hours  between  each;  when,  finding  ftill  a  farther  di- 
minution, another  meafure  was  added  next  day.    The  - 
whole  quantity  of  i  i  ounce  meafures  was  thus  reduced 
at  lafl;  to  three,  which  feemcd  to  be  little  elfe  than  • 
phlogiftlcated  air.    The  water  in  which  the  fulphup  • 
precipitated  from  the  hepatic  air  was  wafhed,  and  ap- 
peared to  contain  fome  vitriolic  acid  and  fixed  air. 

r  I.  A  mixture  of  two  meafures  of  nitrous,  and  as 
much  hepatic  air,  was  little  altered  at  firft  even  by 
agitation  ;  but,  on  ftanding  36  hours,  both  were  re- 
duced by  fomething  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole.  - 
The  mercury  was  not  blackened,  but  particles  of  yel- 
low fulphur  were  depofited  both  upon  the  fides  of  the  ; 
glafs  and  the  furface  of  the  metah    The  air  which  re- 
mained had  fl;ill  an  hepatic  fmell,  and  was  fomewhat  ' 
more  diminiflied  by  water :  a  candle  burned  naturalljs  - 
in  the  unabforbed  part.    The  water  had  all  the  pro- 
perties of  that  which  had  abforbed  hepatic  air.  On 
adding  nine  cubic  inches  of  nitrous  air  to  eight  of  he- 
patic, a  yellowifli  cloud  inftantly  appeared,  a  flight  ' 
white  fcum  was  depofited  on  the  fides  of  the  jar  ;  and 
the  whole  feemed  to  be  diminiflied  aboiit  two  cubic 
inches,    the  temperature  of   the  room  being  then 
72'^.    In  48  hours  the  whole  was  reduced  to  fix  cubia*- 
inches,  and  the  top  and  fides  of  the  jar  covered  with 
a  cake  of  white  fulphur  ;  the  heat  of  the  room  being 
eonftanlly  between  60  and  70°.    The  refiduum  was  - 
examined  in  24  hours  after,  and  had  a  pretty  fl,rong  ; 
fmell  of  alkaline  air.    A  candle  burned  in  it  naturally ; 
and  it  did  not  ^ffeft  tinAurc  of  litmus,  lime-water,  or 
acetous  barytea.    It  was  not  affefted  by  any  kind  of  " 
air  except  the  dephlogifliicated  kind,  and  this  produced  - 
only  a  flight  rednefs  and  diminution  ;  it  produced  alfo  > 
a  flight  white  precipitate  in  folution  of  filven  Hence 
it  appeared  that  this  was  dephlogifticated  nitrous  air,  or, 
as  our  author  tlrinks,  it  ought  rather  to  be  called 
difted  nitrous  air. 

12.  Mr  Kirwan  fuppofiflg  that  an  uncombined  acid  . 
in  the  nitrous  air  was,thecaufe  of  precipitation,  he  de-  - 
prived  fome  nitrous  air  of  this  acid  as  perfedly  as  pof-. 
lible  before  mixing  it  with,  hepatic  air;  which  was^i. 
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done  by  admitting  alkaline  air  to  It,  and  then  wafhing 
out  the  ammoniacal  compound  in  dlftilled  water.  By 
being  deprived  of  its  acid  it  loft  about  one  fixth  of  its 
bu'k  ;  and  it  was  diminiflied  by  Common  air  in  the 
fame  manner  that  nitrous  ali  ufually  is.  Seven  cubic 
inches  of  hepatic  air  were  then  admitted  all  at  once  to 
eight  of  the  purified  nitrous  air.  No  cloud  or  other 
mark  of  any  precipitation  appeared  :  but  in  fix  hours 
the  whole  was  reduced  to  five  cubic  inches,  the  tem- 
peratui-e  of  the  room  being  76°;  but  the  diminution 
went  no  further  in  1  8  hours  after.  A  much  whiter 
fulphur  was  depofited  than  in  the  former  experiment ; 
and  both  in  this  and  the  former,  that  part  which  was 
intercepted  by  the  rifing  of  the  mercury  betwixt  the 
metal  and  the  fide  of  the  jar  was  of  a  yellow  and  red  flii- 
ning  colour,  and^not  black,  as  that  depofited  in  mercury 
ufually  is.  The  refiduum  flafhed  with  fuch  violence  as  to 
extlnguifli  a  candle  dipped  into  it,  the  flame  being  ex- 
ceedingly white  and  vivid  ;  though  it  did  not  detonate 
in  the  leaft,  but  rather  appeared  like  dephlogiflicated 
air.  The  jar  out  of  which  it  had  been  transferred  had 
a  ftrong  alkaline  fmcU.  It  was  not  in  the  leaft  dimi- 
nifhed  by  nitrous  air,  even  when  heated  to  150  degrees. 
Water  poured  into  the  jar  in  which  the  fulphur  was 
depofited  produced  a  bluifh  white  cloud  in  folution  of 
filver,  though  infipid  to  the  tafte  ;  whence  it  appears, 
that  whatever  this  air  may  be,  it  had  been  deacidified 
by  hepatic  air  ftill  more  perfeftly  than  that  in  which 
a  candle  burns  naturally,  but  was  by  no  means  dephlo- 
gitticated. 

13.  Perfeftly  pure  alkaline  and  hepatic  airs  mixed 
together  would  probably  deftroy  each  other  ;  but  Mr 
Kirwan  never  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  this  entirely. 
Six  meafures  of  hepatic  air  from  liver  of  fulphur,  and 
"fix  of  alkaline  air,  immediately  throw  up  a  white  cloud, 
-leaving  a  whitifh  fcum  on  the  fide  of  the  jar,  and  are 
reduced  to  about  one  ounce  meafure.  On  adding 
water  this  is  reduced  to  about  one  half ;  and  a  candle 
burns  naturally  in  it.  This  refiduum,  however,  was  after- 
wards found  to  be  only  the  common  air  of  the  veflels. 

14.  One  meafure  of  oil  of  vitriol,  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  1.863,  abforbed  two  meafures  of  hepatic  air 
all  to  one-tenth  ;  the  acid  being  whitened  by  a  copious 
depofition  of  fulphur. 

15.  A  meafure  of  red  nitrous  acid,  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  1.430,  was  introduced  to  an  equal  meafure 
of  hepatic  air  :  red  vapours  inftantly  arofe  ;  and  only 
'One- tenth  or  one-twelfth  cf  a  meafure  remained  in  an 
aerial  form  ;  but  as  the  acid  afted  on  the  mercury,  it 
was  neceffary  to  ufe  water,  by  which  the  whole  was 
abforbed.  No  fulphur  was  precipitated  on  this  occa- 
fion.  The  experiment  was  repeated  in  another  man- 
ner, but  with  little  fuccefs  ;  fo  that  Mr  Kirwan,  find- 
ing it  fo  difficult  to  ufe  the  concentrated  nitrous  acid, 
determined  to  try  its  effeAs  upon  hepatic  air  by  dilu- 
ting the  acid  to  fuch  a  degree  that  it  could  not  aft  up- 
on mercury  without  the  affiftance  of  heat.  In  this 
cafe  the  acid  was  whitened,  eight-tenths  of  the  air  ab- 
forbed, and  the  refiduum  detonated.  A  ftill  greater 
quantity  was  abforbed  when  the  experiment  was  made 
wifh  hepatic  air  made  from  liver  of  fulphur  ;  but  the 
refiduum,  inftead  of  detonating,  burned  with  a  blue 
and  greenifli  flame,  depofiting  fulphur  upon  the  fides 
«)f  the  jar.   This  dilute  acid  abforbed  about  three 


times  its  bulk  of  hepatic  air }  but  on  expelKng  the 
fame  from  it  again  by  heat,  the  fixth  part  only  was 
obtained,  and  in  this  a  candle  burned  naturally. 

1 6.  Two  meafure?  of  alkaline  hepatic  air  were  ab- 
forbed by  one  of  fl;rong  marine  acid  to  one- fifth  of  a 
meafure,  after  a  flight  agitation.  On  adding  a  third 
meafute  of  hepatic  air,  the  whole  was  abforbed  to  half 
a  meafure.  The  fulphur  precipitated  in  this  experi- 
ment was  attrafted  by  the  mercury,  and  blackened  it; 
which  did  not  happen  in  the  former  cafes,  by  reafon 
of  the  ftronger  attraftion  of  the  acid  for  the  fulphur. 
The  refiduum  burned  as  pure  hepatic  air. 

17.  Diftilled  vinegar  abforbs  nearly  its  own  bulk  of 
hepatic  air,  and  becomes  flightly  whitened ;  but  by- 
agitation  it  may  be  made  to  take  up  about  twice  its 
bulk,  and  then  becomes  very  turbid. 

18.  One  meafure  of  cauftic  vegetable  alkali,  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  which  was  1.043,  abforbed  nearly 
four  meafures  of  alkaline  hepatic  air,  which  rendered 
it  brown  at  firft,  but  after  fome  time  it  grew  clear  and 
depofited  fulphur,  blackening  the  furface  of  the  mer- 
cury. 

19.  One  m.eafure  of  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  of  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  0.9387,  abforbed  i8  of  hepatic  air. 
A  greater  quantity  of  alkali  would  abforb  more  hepa- 
tic  air,  fix  meafures  of  the  alkahne  air  uniting  to  feven 
of  the  hepatic  ;  and  thus  the  ftrength  of  alkaline  li- 
quors, and  their  real  contents,  may,  according  to  our 
author,  be  determined  better  than  by  any  other  me- 
thod.^ The  fmoking  liquor  of  Boyle  (a  ftrong  vola- 
tile tinfture  of  fulphur)  may  be  eafily  prepared  by 
putting  volatile  alkali  in  the  middle  veff"elof  Dr  Nooth's 
apparatus,  and  decompofing  liver  of  fulphur,  or  artifi- 
cial pyrites  in  the  lowermoft  one  by  means  of  marine 
acid. 

^  20.  Olive  oil  abforbs  nearly  Its  own  bulk  of  hepatic 
air,  and  gets  a  greenifli  tinge  from  it. 

21.  Oil  of  turpentine  abforbs  more  than  its  own 
bulk  of  this  air,  but  then  becomes  turbid.  A  white 
cloud  appears  when  water  is  put  to  the  mixture. 

22.  Spirit  of  wine, -of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  0.833', 
abforbed  nearly  three  times  its  bulk  of  hepatic  air,  and 
became  brown.  Thus  fulphur  may  be  combined  with 
fpirit  of  wine  more  eafily  than  by  the  method  ufed  by 
Count  Louragais,  the  only  one  hitherto  known.  Wa- 
ter partly  precipitates  the  fulphur. 

23.  New  milk  fcarccly  abforbs  one-tenth  of  its  bulk 
of  this  air,  and  is  not  in  the  leaft  Coagulated. 

24.  With  an  equal  bulk  of  vitriolic  ether  the  bulk 
of  the  air  is  at  firft  increafed  ;  but  afterwards  one-half 
is  abforbed,  and  a  flight  precipitation  appears.  The 
fmell  is  conripounded  of  that  of  ether  and  hepatic  air  j 
but  on  adding  water  it  becomes  very  offenfive,  refem- 
bling  that  of  putrefying  animal  fubftances. 

25.  On  adding  a  meafure  and  an  half  of  nitrous  fo- 
lution of  filver  to  one  of  hepatic  air,  the  latter  was  ab- 
forbed immediately,  and  without  any  agitation,  the  fo- 
lution at  the  fame  time  becoming  black.  The  re- 
maining air  admitted  a  candle  to  burn  naturally  In  it. 
Hepatic  air  was  like  wife  abforbed,  but  with  more  dif- 
ficulty, and  in  fmaller  quantity,  by  the  vitriols  of  iron 
and  filver;  the  latter  was  blackened;  the  former  be- 
came white  at  firft,  but  darker  by  agitation  ;  the  refi- 
duum burned  blue,  as  hepatic  air  ufually  does. 
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26.  Sulphurated  fplrit  of  wine  precipitates  lime- 
water,  which  highly  redtified  fpirit  of  wine  will  alfo 
do  by  itfelf.  It  alfo  precipitates  and  gives  a  brown 
colour  to  acetous  baro-felenite,  which  is  Hkewife  done 
by  fpirit  of  wine  :  the  folution  of  filver  is  turned  black, 
or  brown  by  it.  Sulphur  is  precipitated  from  it  by 
concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  which  cannot  be  done  either 
by  the  nitrous  or  muriatic  acids. 

27.  Water  faturated  with  hepatic  air  turns  the  tinc- 
ture of  litmus  red  ;  does  not  affed  lime-water  ;  forms  a 
cloud  in  the  folution  of  acetous  baro-felenite,  though 
not  in  that  of  the  marine  :  it  does  not  alter  the  folutions 
of  other  earths.  It  produces  a  white  precipitate  in  the 
folution  of  vitriol  of  iron,  or  folution  of  that  metal  in  fpi- 
rit of  fait :  in  nitrous  folution  of  copper  it  throws  down  a 
brown  precipitate,  and  the  colour  of  the  liquid  is  chan- 
ged from  blue  to  green ;  the  precipitate  being  rediffolved 
by  agitation.  In  folution  of  vitriol  of  copper  it  forma 
a  black  precipitate.  It  throws  down  a  yellowifli  white 
precipitate  in  folution  of  tin  in  aqua-regia  ;  a  black  one 
from  folution  of  gold  ;  a  red  and  yellow  one  from  that 
of  antimony;  and  one  of  red  mixed  with  white  from  fo- 
lution of  platina.  Black  precipitates  are  formed  with 
nitrous  folutions  of  lead  and  filver  ;  but  if  thefe  are  not 
pcrfeftly  faturated  with  metal,  the  folutions  will  be 
brown,  or  reddifh  brown,  and  may  be  rediffolved  by  a- 
gitation.  Nitrous  folution  of  mercury  is  precipitated 
of  a  yellowifh  brown  ;  corrofive  fublimate  of  a  yellow 
mixed  with  black,  but  which  becomes  white  by  agita- 
tion. Nitrous  folution  of  bifmuth  becomes  reddifh 
brown,  and  even  affumes  a  metallic  appearance.  Solu- 
tion of  cobalt  becomes  dark;  that  of  arfenic  in  nitrous 
acid  becomes  yellow,  mixed  with  red  and  white  ;  forna- 
ing  realgar  and  orpiment.  On  dropping  into  hepatic 
water  oil  of  vitriol  of  the  fpeclfic  gravity  of  1.863,  the 
mixture  becomes  fllghtly  turbid  ;  but  on  dropping  Into 
it  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid,  a  bluifh  white  and  much 
denfer  cloud  is  formed.  A  copious  white  precipitation 
is  occafioned  by  the  ttrong  nitrous  acid,  whether  phlo- 
gifticated  or  not ;  but  dilute  nitrous  acid  produces  no 
change.  Green  nitrous  acid,  the  fpeclfic  gravity  1.328^ 
inftantly  produces  fulphur.  AJlIght  cloud  is  produced 
by  ftrong  marine  acid  ;  but  neither  diftilled  vinegar  nor 
acid  of  fugar  has  any  fuch  eSeOi.  According  to  Mr 
Bergman,  hepatifed  water,  in  a  well  clofed  velTel,  will 
diffolve  iron  in  a  few  days;  but  the  experiment  did  not 
fucceed  with  Mr  KIrwan,  neither  could  he  diflblve  any 
other  metal  in  this  water,  though  the  fulphur  united 
with  many  of  them  into  an  infoluble  mafs ;  whence  our 
author  concludes,  that  metallic  fubftances  cannot  be 
found  in  hepatifed  waters, 

28.  Colourlefs  alkaline  liquors  acquire  a  brownifk 
tinge  from  hepatic  air ;  the  refiduum  they  leave  being 
of  the  fame  nature  with  what  they  abforb.  ^  A  cauttie 
fixed  alkaline  liquor,  faturated  with  this  air,  _preclpi, 
tates  barytes  from  the  acetous  acid  of  a  yellowifh  white 
colour;  decompofing  hkewife  other,  earthy  folutions, 
and  the  precipitate  varying  according  to  their  purity  ; 
a  tefl  which  our  author  fuppofes  may  be  improved  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  fnpply  the  place  of  the  Pruffian  ali 
kali.  It  precipitates  alfo  folution  of  vitriol  of  iron  as 
well  as  marine  fait  of  iron,  of  a  black  colour  ;  but  the 
latter  generally  whitens  by  agitation.  Solutions  of  fil- 
^  and  lead  are  alfo  precipitated  black  with  fome  mix- 
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ture  of  white  :  that  of  gold  is  alfo  blackened  ;  and  folu- 
tion of  piatina  becomes  brown.  Solutions  of  copper 
let  fall  a  reddifh  black*  or  brown  precipitate.  Sublimate  *" 
yields  a  precipitate  partly  white  and  black,  and  partly 
orange  and  greeniih.  A  nitrous  folution  of  arfenic 
forms  a  yellow  and  orange  precipitate ;  and  that  of  re- 
gulus  of  antimony  in  aqua  regia,  an  orange  precipitate 
mixed  with  black.  Nitrous  folution  of  zinc  yields  a 
dirty  white  precipitate  ;  that  of  bifmuth  a  brown  mixed 
with  white ;  and  that  of  cobalt  a  brown  and  black  pre- 
cipitate. Pruffian  alkali  yields  a  purple  precipitate, 
which  is  eafily  rediffolved.  TInAure  of  radifhes,  our 
author's  tell  for  alkalies,  was  turned  green. 

29.  On  adding  a  few  grains  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
zinc,  bifmuth,  regulus  of  antimony,  and  arfenic,  to  a 
folution  of  Hver  of  fulphur,  all  the  metals  were  found  to 
attract  fulphur  from  the  fixed  alkali,  excepting  zinc  and- 
tln.  Iron,  arfenic,  regulus  of  antimony,  and  lead,  wera 
moil  altered  ;  copper  next,  and  bifmuth  the  leaft.  Na 
part  of  the  metals  appeared  to  be  dilfolved. 

50.  Water  faturated  with  the  condenfed  refiduum  of 
alkaline  and  hepatic  air,  /.  e.  with  the  pureft  volatile 
liver  of  fulphur,  does  not  precipitate  marine  felenite, 
though  it  forms  a  flight  brown  and  white  cloud  in  that 
of  marine  baro-felenite.  It  throws  down  a  black  pre- 
cipitate in  folution  of  vitriol  of  iron,  and  a  black  and 
white  one  in  that  of  marine  fait  of  iron  ;  but  by  agita- 
tion this  became  entirely  white.  Vitriol  of  copper,  and 
nitrous  ialt  of  the  fame  metal,  are  both  precipitated  of 
a  brown  and  red  colour.  Tin  diffolvedin  aqua-regia  yields 
a  yellowifh  precipitate  ;  gold,  a  dilute  yellow  and  reddifh  ' 
brown  ;  platina,  a  fl^-coloured  precipitate  ;  and  regu- 
lus of  antimony,  a  yellowifh  red.  Silver  is  precipitated 
black,  as  well  as  lead,  from  the  nitrous  and  acetous  , 
acids.  Corrofive  fublimate  became  red  for  a  moment  ^ 
but  in  a  little  time  Its  precipitate  appeared  partly  black 
and  partly  white.  A  fimilar  precipitate  is  afforded  alfo 
by  the  nitrous  folution  of  bifmuth  ;  but  partly  mixed; 
with  a  reddifli-brown  colour,  and  has  fomething  like- 
wife  of  a  metallic  appearance  ;  the  precipitate  of  cobalt 
is  black,  or  deep  brown.  Solutions  of  arfenic  yield  pre- 
cipitates of  a  yellow  colour,  and  more  or  lefs  red  ;  thofe 
of  zinc  of  a  dirty  white. — All  thefe  colours,  however, 
vary,  as  the  liquors  are  more  or  lefs  faturated  previous 
to  and  after  their  mixture,  and  the  time  they  have  flood - 
together-* 

From  thefe  experiments  Mr  KIrwan  concludes,  that 
hepatic  air  confifls  merely  of  fulphur  rarefied  by  ele- 
mentary fire,  or  the  matter  of  heat.  Some  have  fup- 
pofed  that  it  confifls  of  liver  of  fulphur  itfelf  volatillfcd  j 
but  this  our  author  denies,  for  the  following  reafons:  i.  It 
is  evidently,  tho'  wealily,  acid;  reddening  lilimus,  and 
precipitating  acetous  baro-felenite,  though  none  of  the 
other  folutions  of  earths.  2.  It  may  be  extrafted  from . 
materials  which  either  contain  no  alkali  at  all,  or  next, 
to  none  ;  as  iron,  fugar,  oil,  charcoal,  &c.  3.  It  is  noli 
decompofed  by  marine  or  fixed  air  ;  by.  which  neverthe- 
lefs  liver  of  fulphur  may  be  decompofed. 

Our  author  informs  us,  that  he  was  formerly  of  opi- 
nion that  fulphur  was  held  in  folution  in  hepatic  air, 
either  by  means  of  vitriolic  or  marine  air  :  but  neither 
of  thefe  is.efTentlal  to  the  conftitution  of  hepatic  air 
as  fuch,  fince  it  is  producible  from  materials  that  con-> 
tain  neither  of  thefe  acids  j  and  from  whatever  fub fiance. 
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it  Is  obtained,  it  always  affords  the  fame  cHarafter,  viz.  ■ 
that  of  the  vitriolic  acid  exceedingly  weakened,  fuch 
an  acid  as  we  may  fuppofe  fulphur  itielf  to  be.  This 
fubftance  indeed,  even  in  its  concrete  ftate,  nianifefts 
the  properties  of  an  acid,  by  uniting  with  alkalies,  cal- 
careous and  ponderous  earths,  as-  well  as  with  mod 
metals,  which  a  very  weak  acid  might  be  fuppofed 
to  do.  ■ 

As  phofphorus  bears  a  confiderable  refemblance  in 
hs  conftitution  to  fulphur,  IVfr  Kirwan  d<:termined  to 

-  make  fome  experiments  upon  it  in  fimilar  circumftances. 
He  therefore  gently  heated  lo  or  12  grfeins  of  phof- 
phorus mixed  with  about  half  an  ounce  of  cauftic  fixed 
alkaline  folution  in  a  very  fmall  vial  fiirnifhed  with  a 
bent  tube,  and  received  the  air  over  mercury.  Two 
fmall  explofions  took  place  on  the  firil  application  of 
heat,  attended  with  a  yellow  flame  and  white  fmoke, 
which  penetrated  through  the  mercury  into  the  recei- 
ver. This  was  followed  by  an .  equable  produftion  of 
air ;  but  at  laft  the  phofphorus  began  to  fwell  and  froth 

-tip,  bunt  with  a  loud  explofion,  and  a  violent  flame  im- 
mediately iffued  from  it.  Only  about  eight  cubic  in- 
ches of  air  were  obtained.  Thefe  were  but  very  fltght- 
iy  diminifhed  by  agitation  in  water;  after  which  a  clou* 
dinefs  took  place,  but  the  air  foon  recovered  its  tranf- 

"  parency.  Water  impregnated  with  it  flightly  reddened 
tinfture  of  litmus,  but  did  not  affeft  Pruffian  alkali.  It 
had  no  efFeft  upon  the  nitrous  folutions  of  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  or  cobalt ;  nor  on  thofe  of  iron  or  tin  in  marine 
acid  and  aqun  regia  ;  nor  on  the  vitriolic  folutions  of 
iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  regulus  of  antim.ony,  ar- 
fenic,  or  manganefe ;  nor  onTthe  marine  folutions  of 
iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  cobalt,  arfenic,  or  manganefe. 
The  nitrous  folution  of  filver  was  precipitated  of  a  black 
colour,  and  the  vitriolic  of  a  brown  : ,  nitrous  folution 
of  mercury,  made  without  heat,  precipitated  a  brown 
or  black  powder  ;  but  vitriol  of  mercury  firft  became 
reddifh,  and  afterwards  white  :  corrofive  fublimate  a 
yellow  mixed  with  red  and  white.  Gold  diifolved  in 
aqua-regia  is  precipitated  of  a  purplifh  black,  and  in 
the  vitriolic  acid  of  a  brownifli  red  and  black;  but  re- 

■  gulus  of  antimony  diffolved  in  aqua-regia  is  precipitated 
of  a  white  colour.  Nitrous  folution  of  bifmuth  let  fail 
a  fediriient  at  firll  white,  and  afterwards  brown  ;  vitriol 
of  bifmuth  and  marine  fait  of  bifmuth  were  alfo  preci- 
pitated brown,  the  latter  being  redifToIved  by  agitation. 
Nitrous  folution  of  arfenic  alfo  became  brov/n,  but  the 
.precipitate  was  rediifolved  by  agitation.  On  impreg- 
nating water  with  this  air,  without  allowing  the  air  to 
burn  over  it,  the  hquid  fcarcely  made  any  alteration  in 
tiiSlure  of  litmus,  nor  did  it  precipitate  lime-water  ;  but 
caufed  a  black  precipitate  in  folution  of  filver  ;  a  white 
one  in  folution  of  regulus  of  antimony  in  aqua-regia, 
and  a  whitifli  yellow  one  in  that  of  corrofite  fublimate. 

On  letting  up  a  meafure  of  water  to  this  air,  and 
through  that  fome  bubbles  of-  common  air,  every 
liubble  flamed,  and  produced  a  white  fmoke  until  a- 
bout  half  the  quantity  of  common  air  was  introduced 
that  had  been  ufed  of  phofphoric  ;  but  without  any 
apparent  increafe  of  the  original  bulk.  The  flame 
produced  a  fmall  commotion  each  time,  and  fmoke  de- 
ieended  after  the  inflammation  into  the  water ;  the 
fmoke  dill  continuing  to  be  produced  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  common  air,  after  the  flame  had  ceafed.  Bub- 
bles of  phofphoric  air,  cfcaping  through  mercury  in- 
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to  the  atmofphefe,  flame,  crackle,  and  fmell,  exactly  Hepaik 
like  tlfe  eleftric  fpark.    This  property  of  phofphoric  ■'^'^^ 
hepatic  air  was  known  to  M.  Gingcmbre  in  the  year  ~~~v""~^ 
1783. 

On  letting  up  half  a  meafure  of  nitrous  to  one  of 
phofphoric  air,  a  white  fmoke  appeared,  with  a  very 
flight  diminution  5  the  tranfparency  being  foon  reiio- 
red,  and  a  flight  fcum  depofited  on  the  fides  of  tlie  jar. 
No  fmoke  or  diminution  was  produced  by  adding  ano- 
ther half  meafure  of  nitrous  air  ;  but  on  adding  wa- 
ter, and  agitating  the  air  in  it,  much  more  was  ab- 
forbed.  On  turning  up  the  jar,  the  nitrous  air  firfl 
efcaped  in  form  of  a  red  vapour,  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  whitilh  fmoke.  The  water  had  a  phofphoric 
fmell,  and  precipitated  the  folution  of  filver  brown. 

An  equal  meafure  of  alkaline  air  fearce  diminlflied 
phofphoric  air ;  and  on  adding  water,  little  more  feerS^- 
ed  to  be  taken  up  than  the  alkaline  alr^  though  a 
fmoke  appeared  on  turning  up  the  jar,  but  without 
any  flame.  Water  thus  impregnated  fmelled  exactly 
like  onions,  and  turned  the  tinfture  of  radiflies  green.  ~ 
Solution  of  filver  was  precipitated  of  a  black  colourj 
that  of  copper  in  the  nitrous  acid,  of  a  brown  ;  the 
precipitate  being  rediflblved  by  agitation,  and  the  li- 
quor then  afl'uming  a  green  colour.  Corrofive  fub- 
limate let  fall  a  yellow  precipitate  mixed  with  black. 
Iron  was  precipitated  white  both  from  the  vitriolic 
and  marine  acids  ;  but  a  pale  yellow  folution  of  it  in 
the  nitrous  acid  was  not  afFeAed,  and  a  red  folution 
in  the  fame  acid  was  only  clotted.  Regulus  of  anti- 
mony was  precipitated  of  a  white  colour  from  aqua- 
regia,  Gobait  of  a  flight  reddifli  from  the  nitrous  acid, 
and  bifmuth  of  a  brown  colour  from  the  fam.e.  Neither 
the  nitrous  folutions  of  lead  or  zinc  were  affedled;  nor 
thofe  of  tin  in  the  marine  acid  or  in  aqua-regia.  Fixed 
air,  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  phofphoric  air, 
produced  a  white  fmoke,  fome  diminution,  and  a  yel- 
low precipitate.  On  agitating  the  mixture  in  water 
the  fixed  air  was  taken  up  all  to  one-tenth  ;  the  refi- 
duum  fmoked,  but  did  not  take  fire. 
•  Some  precipitate  per  fe  being  introduced  to  a  fmall 
portion  of  phofphoric  air,  the  former  foon  grew  black, 
and  a  white  fmoke  appeared.  In  two  days  the  precipitate 
became  folid,  acquiring  a  pak  white  colour,  fliinirig 
like  fteel.  The  air  loll  its  inflamroability ;  though  Mr 
Kirwan  fuppofes  that  this  might  be  owing  to  fome 
other  caufe  :  for  two  days  after  this  air  was  made,  a 
yellow  fcuiti  was  obferved  on  the  fides  of  the  jar  in 
which  a  quantity  of  it  had  reflied  all  night  over  watery 
and  the  fpontaneous  inflammability  was  lott  next  morn- 
ing. The  temperature  of  the  air  was  then  53'';  and 
when  it  iiiflamed  before  68'". 

From  thefe  experiments  our  author  concludes,  that 
phofphoric  air  is  nothing  elfe  but  phofphorus  itfelf  in 
an  aerial  fl.ate  ;  differing  from  fulphureous  or  hepatic 
air  in  this,  that  it  requires  much  Icfs  latent  heat  to 
throw  it  into  an  aerial  itate,  and  therefore  may  be  dif- 
engaged  from^xed  alkaHes  without  any  acid. 

Hepatic  air  may  be  obtained  in  a  great  number  of 
different  ways,  and  from  a  variety  of  fubiiances.  The 
moft  common  method  in  which  it  has  been  procured, 
is  by  decompofing  the  hepar  fulphuris  or  combination 
of  fulphur  and  fixed  alkaline  fait  by  means  of  an  acid. 
Mr  Kirwan  has  examined  the  ciroumflances  attending 
the  formation  of  liver  of  fulphur;  making  his  firft  ex- 
2  periment 
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pcnment  by  melting  together  equal  parts  of  the  mi- 
neral alkali  and  flowers  of  fulphur  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible. On  nightly  heating  the  mixture,  it  emitted  a 
bluifh  fmoke,  which  gradually  became  whiter  as  the 
heat  was  augmented;  and  at  laft,  when  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible  became  (lightly  red,  the  fmoke  was  per- 
fedlly  wkite  and  inflammable.  To  inveitigate  the  na- 
ture of  this  fmoke,  a  pure  fixed  alkali  was  made  by 
deflagrating  equal  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  and  nitre 
in  a  red-hot  crucible  in  the  ufual  way.  This  alkali, 
in  a  very  dry  ftate,  was  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of 
flowers  of  fulphur,  and  the  mixture  diftilled  in  a  fmall 
coated  retort ;  the  air  being  received  over  quickfilver. 

On  the  firft  appplication  of  heat,  one  cubic  inch  and 
an  half  of  flightly  phlogifticated  air  was  obtained,  but 
without  any  fixed  air.  This  was  the  common  air  con- 
tained in  the  veflels,  but  altered  by  being  in  contadl 
with  the  alkali  and  fulphur.  On  augmenting  the  heat, 
about  1 8  inches  of  air  were  obtained,  of  a  reddifh  co- 
lour, feemingly  a  mixture  of  nitrous  and  common  air  ; 
afting  flightly  on  mercury.  After  this,  20  cubic 
inches  of  the  fame  kind  mixed  with  fome  fixed  air 
were  obtained.  Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  64  inches 
of  fixed  air  almofl:  perfeftly  pure.  The  bottom  of  the 
retort  was  now  red-hot  ;  fome  fulphur  was  fublimed 
in  the  neck;  and  when  all  was  cold,  an  hepar  fulphu- 
ris  was  found  in  the  bulb. 

From  this  experiment  Mr  Kirwan  concludes,  that 
the  blue  fmoke  above  mentioned  confifts  chiefly  of  fixed 
air  and  the  white  of  fulphur  ;  but  that  neither  hepa- 
tic nor  vitriolic  air  are  formed  unlefs  the  retort  be  large 
enough  to  admit  as  much  air  as  is  neceflary  for  burn- 
ing part  of  the  fulphur.  He  concludes  alfo,  that  hepar 
fulphuris  will  yield  no  hepatic  air  unlefs  with  the  help 
of  an  acid  ;  *'  and  I  believe  this  (fays  he)  to  be  true, 
when  the  experiment  is  made  in  the  dry  way,  and 
nearly  fo  in  the  moifl.  way:  for  having  added  200 
grains  of  fulphur  to  a  concentrated  folution  of  ftrong 
cauftic  vegetable  alkali  by  a  ftrong  and  long-continued 
heat,  I  obtained  only  one  cubic  inch  of  hepatic  air ; 
yet  it  is  well  known,  that  a  ftrong  folution  of  liver  of 
fulphur  conftantly  emits  an  hepatic  fmell,  even  in  the 
temperature  of  the  atmofphcre ;  and  the  fubftance  fo 
emitted  contains  as  much  hepatic  air  as  difcolours 
filver  and  lead,  and  even  their  folutions ;  which  fliows 
that  an  incomparably  fmall  quantity  of  this  air  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  produce  the  eff'eft.  To  difcover  whether  this 
extrication  of  hepatic  air  might  be  caufed  by  the  depo- 
fition  of  fixed  air  from  the  atmofphere,  I  threw  fome 
pulverifed  calcareous  hepar  into  aerated  water,  and 
by  the  application  of  heat  endeavoured  to  obtain  he- 
patic air,  but  in  vain :  and  indeed  the  very  circumftance 
that  the  hepatic  fmell  and  its  effefts  are  always  ftrong- 
.eft  the  firft  inftant  that  a  bottle  of  the  hepatic  folu- 
tion is  opened,  feems  to  indicate  that  fixed  air  is  no 
way  concerned  in  its  produftlon.  The  beft  liver  of 
feilphur  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  fait  of  tartar  and  ful- 
phur ;  but  as  about  one- fifth  of  the  fait  of  tartar  con- 
fiftj  of  air  which  efcapes  during  the  operation,  it  feems 
that  the  proportion  of  fulphur  predominates  in  the  re- 
fulting  compound ;  yet,  as  fome  of  the  fulphur  alfo 
fublimes  and  burns,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fix  the  exaft  pro- 
portion. One  hundred  grains  of  the  beft,  that  is  to 
fay  the  reddeft  liver  of  fulphur,  afford  with  dilute  ma- 
rine acid  about  40  inches  of  hepatic  air  in  the  tem- 
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perature  of  60°*;  a  quantity  equivalent  to  about  13 
grains  of  fulphur,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  fequel." 

Hepatic  air  is  beft  produced  by  marine  acid :  the 
concentrated  nitrous  acid  produces  nitrous  air;  but  if 
diluted  with  20  times  its  bulk  of  water,  it  produces 
the  hepatic  kind  by  the  affiftance  of  heat.  Concen- 
trated vitriolic  acid  poured  upon  liver  of  fulphur  af- 
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fords  but  little  hepatic  air  without  the  afliftance  of 
heat  ;  though  it  conftantly  decompofes  the  hepar; 
"  and  (adds  our  author)  it  is  partly  for  this  reafon 
that  the  proportion  of  air  is  fo  fmall  ;  for  it  is  during 
the  gradual  decompofition  of  fulphureous  compounds 
that  hepatic  air  is  produced."  Hepatic  air,  but  not 
in  a  pure  ftate,  is  extricated  by  diftilled  vinegar ;  its 
fmell  being  mixed  with  that  of  the  vegetable  acid. 
Some  quantity  of  this  air  is  produced  by  the  faccha- 
rine  acid  in  the  temperature  of  59",  and  by  fedative 
fait  in  that  of  boiling  water  or  nearly  fo  ;  but  neither 
the  arfenical  nor  aerial  acids  produce  any. 

Having  prepared  fome  hepar  fulphuris  with  an  over 
proportion  of  fulphur,  an  hepatic  air  was  procured  by 
means  of  concentrated  vitriolic  acid;  but  fo  loaded 
with  fulphur,  that  it  depofited  fome  in  the  tube  through 
which  it  was  tranfmitted,  and  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  glafs  receiver.  On  transferring  it  to  another  re- 
ceiver, though  then  perfeftly  clear  and  tranfparent, 
in  quantity  about  fix  cubic  inches,  yet  next  morning 
it  was  reduced  to  one  inch,  the  infide  of  the  glafs  be- 
ing covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  fulphur  ;  the  fmall 
quantity  of  elaftic  fluid  which  remained  being  changed 
from  hepatic  to  vitriolic  air.  *'  Hence  (fays  Mr  Kir- 
wan) it  appear*,  firft,  that  a  fpecies  of  elaftic  fluid 
may  exift  in  a  ftate  intermediate  between  the  aerial 
and  vaporous,  which  is  not  permanently  elaftic  like 
air,  nor  immediately  condenfed  by  cold  like  vapour;  but 
which,  by  the  gradual  lofs  of  its  fpecific  heat,  may  be 
reduced  to  a  concrete  form.  2.  That  fo  large  a  quan- 
tity of  fulphur  may  be  combined  with  vitriolic  air,  as 
to  enable  it  to  exhibit  the  properties  of  hepatic  air  for 
fome  time  at  leaft.  A  mixture  of  three  parts  of  pul« 
verifed  quicklime  and  one  of  fulphur,  heated  to  white- 
ncfs  in  a  covered  crucible  for  one  hour,  became  of  a 
flony  hardnefs  ;  and,'  being  treated  with  marine  acid, 
afforded  hepatic  air.  On  heating  a  piece  of  this  ftone 
in  pure  water,  it  becomes  bluifli ;  and  hence  the  origin 
of  blue  marles  generally  found  near  hot  fulphurated 
waters.  A  calcareous  hepar  may  alfo  be  formed  in  the 
moift  way." 

Magnefia  deprived  of  its  fixed  air,  and  heated  in  the 
fame  manner  with  fulphur,  afforded  no  hepatic  air.  It 
was  procured,  however,  from  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  Iron-fiUngs  and  one  of  fulphur  melted  together,  and 
treated  with  marine  acid.  This  fulphurated  iron  dif- 
folved  in  marine  acid  affords  almoft  entirely  hepatic 
air,  and  very  little  of  the  inflammable  kind.  Equal 
parts  of  iron- filings  and  fulphur  mixed  together,  and 
made  into  a  pafte  with  water,  after  heating  and  be- 
coming black,  afforded  hepatic  air  when  an  acid  was 
poured  on  it ;  but  this  was  mixed  with  inflammable  air, 
probably  proceeding  from  uncombined  iron.  After  a  few 
days  this  mixture  loft  its  power  of  producing  hepatic  air. 
Mr  Bergman  has  alfo  remarked,  that  combinations  of 
fulpliur  with  fome  other  metals  yield  hepatic  air. 

Hepatic  air  was  obtained  by  pouring  fome  olive- oil 
upon  a  few  grains  of  fulphur,  and  heating  the  mixture 
3  H  in 
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in  a  vial  with  a  bent  tube.  It  was  likewife  obtained 
in  great  plenty  from  equal  parts  of  fulphur  and  pow- 
4ered  Ghareoal,  out  of  which  the  air  had  previoufly 
beeii'  expelled  as  much  as  poffible  :  "yet  (fays  our 
author)  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  free  charcoal  wholly 
from  foreign  air,  for  it  foon  reattrafts  it  when  expofed 
to  the  atmofphere." 

Six  grains  of  pyrophorus  mixed  with  alum  and  fu- 
gar  eflFervefced  with  marine  acid,  and  afforded  two  cu- 
bic inches  and  an  half  of  hepatic  air.  This  pyropho- 
rus had  been  made  fix  years  before,  and  was  kept  in  a 
tube  hermetically  fealed,  and  for  feveral  fummers  ex- 
pofed to  the  light  of  the  fun.  It  was  fo  combuftible, 
that  fome  grains  of  it  took  fire  while  it  was  introduced 
into  the  vial  out  of  which  the  hepatic  air  had  been  ex- 
pelled. 

A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  white  fugar  (previoufly 
melted  in  order  to  free  it  of  water)  with  one  part  of 
fulphur,  when  heated  to  about  600  or  700  degrees, 
gave  out  hepatic  air  very  rapidly.  This  air  had  a 
fmell  very  much  refembling  that  of  onions,  but  con- 
tained neither  fixed  air  nor  any  other  acid.  Sugar  and 
fulphur  melted  together  gave  out  no  hepatic  air  when 
treated  with  acids.  Water,  fpirit  of  wine,  and  marine 
acid,  decompofe  this  mixture,  diffolving  the  fugar,  and 
leaving  the  fulphur. 

Twelve  grains  of  fulphur  heated  in  a  retort,  filled 
with  metallic  inflammable  air,  afforded  no  hepatic  air; 
though  the  retort  fmelled  of  it  when  cold,  and  for  fome 
time  after. 

Eighteen  grains  of  liver  of  falphur  expofed  for  four 
days  to  fix  cubic  inches  of  fixed  air,  the  thermometer 
at  70°,  was  fomewhat  whitened  on  the  furface ;  the 
air  not  having  an  hepatic  fmell,  but  rather  that  of 
bread.  It  feemed  to  have  taken  up  fome  fu!phur,  which 
was  feparated  by  lime-water.  It  was  not  in  the  leaft 
diminilhed  ;  and  therefore  feems  to  have  received  an 
addition  of  hepatic  air,  or  rather  of  fulphur. 

On  expofing  a  quantity  of  fulphureo- martial  pafte 
to  fixed  air  for  five  days,  the  latter  was  not  at  all  di- 
minifiied,  but  received  a  flight  addition  of  inflammable 
air.  The  pafl:e  itfelf,  taken  out  of  this  air  and  expofed 
to  the  atmofphere,  heated  very  flrongly. 

Three  grains  of  fulphur  expofed  to  twelve  inches  of 
marine  air  was  not  diminiihed  in  four  days.  On  adding 
a  cubic  inch  of  water  to  this  air,  it  was  all  abforbed  to 
one  inch,  which  had  an  hepatic  fmell,  as  had  alfo  the 
water,  the  latter  evidently  containing  fulphur. 

Hepatic  air  is  found  naturally  in  coal-pits,  and  has 
been  difcovered  by  Mr  Bergman  to  be  the  principle 
on  which  the  fulphureous  properties  of  many  mineral 
waters  depend.  There  is  alfo  great  reafon  to  think 
that  it  is  the  peculiar  produdlion  of  the  putrefailion 
of  many,  if  not  all,  animal  fubftiances.  Rotten  eggs 
and  corrupted  water  are  known  to  emit  this  fpecies  of 
air,  and  alfo  to  difcolour  metallic  fubftances,  in  the 
fame  manner.  M.  Viellard  has  lately  difcovered  feve- 
ral other  Indications  of  this  air  in  putrefied  blood.  In 
the  80th  volume  of  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  p.  391. 
Dr  Crawford  gives  an  account  of  fome  experiments, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  a  kind  of  hepatic  air  is 
contained  in  the  virus  of  cancers.  Having  obtained  a 
portion  of  this  ichor  from  a  cancerous  breaft,  he  di- 
vided it  into  three  parts,  which  were  put  into  feparate 
vials  after  being  properly  diluted  with  water.   To  one 
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of  thefe  he  added  fome  vegetable  fixed  alkali,  to  ano- 
ther a  little  concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  and  to  the 
third  fome  fyrup  of  violets.  No  change  was  produced 
by  the  vegetable  alkah  ;  but  on  the  addition  of  the 
acid,  a  deep  brown  colour  was  produced,  and  a  brifl< 
eff^crvcfcence  took  place,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  pe- 
culiar odour  of  the  cancerous  matter  was  greatly  aug- 
mented, and  diff"ufed  itfelf  to  a  confiderable  diltance. ' 
A  faint  green  colour  was  communicated  to  the  third 
portion  which  had  the  fyrup  of  violets. 

As  the  cancerous  matter  on  which  thefe  experiments 
were  made  had  been  previoufly  kept  fome  days,  Dr 
Crawford  fufpefted  that  it  might  thus  have  acquired 
its  alkaline  property  ;  as  Mr  Geber  has  fliown,  that 
animal  fubftances,  when  newly  putrefied,  do  not  coth- 
tain  any  alkah.  He  repeated  the  experiment,  there- 
fore, on  fome  matter  recently  procured  from  a  cance- 
rous penis.  A  manifefl:  effervefcence,  though  lefs 
than  the  foregoing,  alfo  took  place,  in  this  cafe  ;  the 
liquor  acquired  a  brown  colour,  and  the  fetor  increafed. 
A  portion  of  the  fame  matter,  diffufed  through  diftil- 
led  water,  communicated  a  green  colour  as  before  ; 
but  in  fome  cafes  the  change  was  fcarccly  perceptible, 
though  in  all  the  expei-iments  which  were  made  the 
exiftence  of  an  alkali  one  way  or  other  was  manifefttd. 

The  air  extricated  from  the  cancerous  matter  feemed 
by  its  fmell  to  referable  rotten  eggs  more  than  anj 
other  fpecies;  but  to  inveftigate  the  matter  fully,  fome 
portion  of  the  virus  was  diffufed  through  diftilled  wai- 
ter, the  liquor  filtered,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  nitrous 
folution  of  filver  dropped  into  it.  An  afh- coloured 
precipitate  foon  appeared  diffufed  like  a  cloud  through 
the  liquid,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  the  colour  of 
the  mixture  was  changed  to  a  deep  brown.  The  fetid 
fmell  was  new  rendered  much  fainter,  and  war,  entirely 
deftroyed  by  an  addition  of  concentrated  nitrous  acid, 
01  by  dephlogifticated  fpirit  of  fait  ;  either  of  which 
fubftances  would  alfo  have  deftroyed  the  fmell  of  he- 
patic air. 

On  adding  the  vitriolic  acid  to  common  pus,  no  ef- 
fervefcence was  produced,  nor  was  the  colour  of  the 
liquor  changed,  neither  did  any  fenfible  precipitation- 
take  place  for  feveral  hours.  On  repeating  the  expe- 
riment, however,  with  matter  obtained  from  a  vene- 
real bubo,  the  liquid  became  flightly  turbid  on  the  ad- 
dition of  nitrated  filver,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours 
it  had  acquired  a  brownifh  caft.  The  fame  effects 
took  place  with  the  matter  which  iffued  from  a  carious 
bone  ;  but  in  both  cafes  the  precipitation  was  much 
lefs  than  with  the  cancerous  matter. 

To  procure  fome  quantity  of  the  air  in  its  feparate 
ftate,  a  quantity  of  reddifli  cancerous  matter  was  mix- 
ed with  about  thrice  its  weight  of  diftilled  water;  On 
adding  a  little  vitriolic  acid  to  this  mixture,  an  effer* 
vefcence  enfued,  and  the  air  was  received  in  a  vial  over 
mercury.  When  one-half  of  the  mercury  was  expelled 
from  the  vial,  the  latter  was  inverted  over  diftilled 
water ;  and  the  portion  of  mercury  that  remained  in 
it  being  fuffered  to  defcend,  and  the  water  to  rife  into 
its  place,  the  vial  was  clofely  corked.  The  air  and 
water  were  then  briflily  agitated  together  ;  and  the 
vial  being  a  fecond  lime  inverted  over  diftilled  water, 
the  cork  was  removed.  It  now  appeared,  by  the 
height  to  which  the  water  rofe,  that  part  of  the  air 
had  been  abforbed  ;  and  on  dropping  in  a  b'ttle  nitra- 
ted 
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n-iVj^uc  ted  filver  into  it,  a  purplifli  cloud,  IncliRing  to  red, 
A"-  was  produced.  In  this  experiment,  the  change  of  co- 
—  lour  was  at  firft.  Icarcely  perceptible,  but  became  very 
diftinft  in  a  few  minutes.  The  quantity  of  aerial 
fluid,  however,  which  can  thus  be  extricated  by  the 
addition  of  acid  without  heat  is  not  very  confider- 
able  :  if  heat  be  applied,  a  larger  quantity  of  elaftic 
fluid  will  be  produced,  having  the  fmell  of  cancerous 
matter ;  but  in  that  cafe  it  will  be  mixed  with  vitriolic 
acid  air. 

To  obtain  this  air  in  as  pure  a  ftate  as  poffible,^  a 
portion  of  the  cancerous  virus,  properly  diluted  with 
diftilled  water,  was  introduced  into  a  fmall  vial,  a  little 
vitriolic  acid  added,  the  velTel  filled  with  diftilled 
water,  and  a  crooked  tube  alfo  filled  with  water  fitted 
to  its  neck.  The  extremity  of  the  tube  being  then 
introduced  into  the  neck  of  a  bottle  inverted  in  water, 
and  the  flame  of  a  candle  applied  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vial,  air  began  to  rife  in  white  bubbles,  having  a 
very  fetid  fmell  fimilar  to  that  of  cancerous  matter; 
and  the  water  impregnated  with  it  occafioned  a  dark 
brown  precipitate  in  a  folution  of  nitrated  filver.  On 
feparating  the  crooked  tube  from  the  vial,  a  very  of- 
fenfive  white  vapour,  refembling  in  fmell  the  air  pro- 
duced in  the  foregoing  experiment,  arofe  from  the 
mixture,  and  continued  to  afcend  for  near  half  an 
hour.  A  portion  of  the  liquor  filtered,  and  mixed 
with  a  little  concentrated  nitrous  acid,  had  its  fmell 
entirely  deftroyed  ;  a  flight  eff'ervefcence  being  produ- 
ced, and  a  flaky  fubftance  feparated  from  the  liquor 
and  floating  through  It. 

On  examining  the  alkaline  matter  which  had  been 
feparated  from  the  cancerous  virus,  it  was  found,  as 
had  indeed  been  concluded  a  priori,  to  be  the  volatile 
alkali.  It  feemed  probable  that  this  alkali  was  united 
to  the  fixed  air  with  which  the  cancerous  matter  was 
impregnated,  becaufe  the  peculiar  Imell  of  the  matter 
was  greatly  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  following  expe- 
riments. 

I.  A  portion  of  cancerous  matter  was  diffufed 
through  diftilled  water,  and  diftilled  in  a  fmall  retort 
with  a  graduated  heat  until  the  bottom  of  the  veflel 
became  red  hot.  The  common  air,  which  firft  came 
over,  was  greatly  impregnated  with  the  fmell  of  the 
cancerous  matter:  however,  its  qualities  were  not 
greatly  impaired  by  the  teft  of  nitrous  air  ;  two  mea- 
fures  of  it,  with  one  of  nitrous  air,  occupying  the  fp'ace 
of  little  lefs  than  two  meafures.  When  the  water  be- 
gan to  boil,  a  large  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  arofe; 
which,  as  foon  as  it  came  into  contad  with  the  air, 
produced  a  white  fmoke.  The  fmell  was  now  percei- 
ved to  be  fimilar  to  that  of  boiled  animal  fubftances ; 
but  no  permanently  elaftic  fluid  was  mixed  with  the 
aqueous  vapour.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
was  evaporated,  the  jar  containing  the  firft  portion  of 
air  vas  removed,  and  the  neck  of  the  retort  introdu- 
ced beneath  an  inverted  vefftl  filled  with  mercury.  A 
confiderable  quantity  of  aii  fmelling  like  burnt  bones 
was  now  extricated,  which  was  mixed  with  a  yellow 
empyreumatic  oil.  On  agitating  fome  of  It  with  wa- 
ter, part  of  the  air  was  imbibed.  Nitrated  filver, 
dropped  into  the  water  thus  impregnated,  produced  a 
reddifti  precipitate. 

.2.  One  meafure  of  the  air  obtained. In  the  foregoing 


experiment  v/as  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alka- 
line air.  In  three  hours  the  whole  occupied  only  the 
bulk  of  one  meafure  and  two-tenths,  and  an  oily  fcum 
was  now  left  upon  the  inner  furface  of  the  tube  ;  and 
in  eight  days  the  interior  furface  of  the  tube  was  cover- 
ed with  flender  films  of  a  yellowifli  colour  fpread  irre- 
gularly upon  it.  The  upper  furface  of  the  mercury 
within  the  tube  was  corroded  ;  In  fortie  places  having 
a  reddifli  burniflied  appearance,  in  others  it  was  chatb- 
ged  into  an  afli-coloured  powder  interfperfed  with 
brown  fpots.  On  removing  the  tube  from  the  mer- 
cury, the  air  that  remained  in  It  had  a  ftrong  fetid 
fmell,  refembling  that  of  burned  bones. 

3.  To  difcover  whether  other  animal  fubftances 
yield  an  aerial  fluid  fimilar  to  that  produced  from  the 
cancerous  virus,  a  portion  of  the  flefli  of  the  neck  of 
a  chicken  was  diftilled  in  a  fmall  coated  glafs-retort 
till  it  became  red  hot.  A  thin  phlegm  of  a  yellowlfti 
colour  firft  came  over:  this  was  fucceeded  by  a  yellow 
empyreumatic  oil;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  permanently 
elaftic  fluid,  fmelling  like  burned  feathers,  began  to 
be  difengaged.  A  flip  of  paper  tinged  with  litmus, 
and  reddened  by  acetous  acid,  being  held  over  this 
fluid,  prefently  became  blue.  The  remainder  of  the 
air  was  very  fetid,  and  highly  inflammable.  By  agi- 
tation in  water  one  half  of  it  was  abforbed  ;  the  re- 
mainder was  inflammable,  and  burned  firft  with  a  flight 
explofion,  and  afterwards  with  a  blue  lambent  flame. 
On  dropping  a  nitrous  folution  of  filver  into  the  water 
impregnated  with  this  air,  the  mixture  depofited  a 
brown  precipitate. 

4.  On  treating  putrid  veal  by  diftillation  with  a 
graduated  heat,  the  produfts  were  found  to  be  nearly 
fimilar  to  thofe  already  mentioned.  The  air  ob- 
tained was  highly  inflammable,  about  one-half  of  it 
was  abforbed  by  water ;  and  the  liquid  thus  Impreg- 
nated let  fall  a  brown  precipitate  on  tlie  addition  of 
nitrous  folution  of  filver.  On  adding  fome  dephlogi- 
fticated  marine  acid  to  another  portion  of  this  liquor, 
a  briik  effervefcence  took  place,  and  a  whitifli  gelati- 
nous matter  was  feparated :  and  this  fubftance  being 
evaporated  to  drynefs,  became  black  on  the  addition 
of  the  concentrated  vitiiollc  acid.  On  agitation  with 
water,  part  of  the  air  was  abforbed  as  in  the  former 
experiment,  and  the  remainder  burned  with  a  lambent 
flame.  This  air,  however,  extricated  from  putrid 
veal,  had  lefs  of  an  empyreumatic  fmell  than  that  which 
was  difengaged  from  frefl)  animal  fubftances,  being  rar 
ther  like  that  of  putrefying  animal  matters. 

From  thefe  experiments  our  author  concludes,  that  " 
the  air  extrafted  from  animal  fubftances  confiils  of  two 
diftinft  fluids,  the  one  foluble  and  the  other  infoluble 
in  water.  The  infoluble  part  burns  with  a  lambent 
flame,  and  has  all  the  charafters  of  heavy  inflammable 
air :  but  the  foluble  part  refembles  that  which  is  pro- 
duced from  cancerous  matter  by  the  vitriolic  acid  ; 
having  a  fetid  odour,  decompofing  nitrated  filver,  com- 
bining with  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  and  poflefling  many 
of  the  properties  of  common  hepatic  air.  In  many 
particulars,  however,  the  animal  hepatic  air  diff"ers  from 
the  common.  The  fmell  is  confiderably  different,  and 
in  the  decompofition  of  animal  hepatic  air  no  fulphur 
is  feparated,  but  a  kind  of  flaky  matter  which  i&  evi- 
dently an  animal  fubftance,  as  turning  black  by  the 
vitriolic  .acid.  The  following  expeiment  is  a  decifiye 
3  H  2  proof 
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proof  tliat  no  fulphur  is  contained  In  animal  hepatic  had  all 
air,  *'  Equal  parts  of  pure  air,  and  of  air  extricated 
from  frefh  beef  by  diftillation,  were  fired  by  the  elec- 
tric fhock  in  a  ftrong  glafs  tube  over  mercury.  A 
little  diftiiled  water  was  then  introduced  through  the 
mercury  into  the  tube,  and  was  agitated  with  the  air 
which  it  contained.  A  portion  of  this  water  being 
filtered,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  muriated  barytes  be- 
ing dropped  into  it,  the  mixture  remained  pcrfeAly 
tranfparent.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  air  extrica- 
ted by  diftillation  from  frefh  beef  does  not  contain 
fulphur,  as  that  fubftan'ce  would  have  been  changed 
by  burning  into  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  muriated 
barytes  would  have  been  decompofed.  The  fame  ex- 
periment was  frequently  repeated  with  air  extricated 
by  diftillation  from  the  putrid  as  well  as  from  the  frefh 
mufcular  fibres  of  animals ;  but  in  no  inftance  could 
the  leaft  veftige  of  vitriolic  acid  be  difcovered. 

5.  To  analyfe  in  a  more  perfeft  manner  thefe  kinds 
of  animal  airs,  and  to  determine  their  products  when 
combined  with  pure  air,  about  an  ounce  of  the  lean  of 
frefh  mutton  was  expofed  to  a  red  heat  in  a  fmall 
coated  glafs  retort.  Very  near  one  half  of  the  air  pro- 
duced towards  the  end  was  abforbed  by  water,  and 
two-thirds  of  that  which  came  over  about  the  middle. 
A  feparate  portion  of  the  air,  difengaged  tovi^ards  the 
end  of  the  difl:iliation,  being  allowed  to  remain  over 
mercury  for  feven  hours,  it  was  found  gradually  to 
diminifh  in  bulk  ;  and  a  fluid,  having  the  colour  and 
fmell  of  a  thin  empyreumatic  oil,  was  collefted  at  the 
bottom  of  the  jar.  This  appearance,  however,  is  not 
Gonftant :  the  air,  when  placed  over  mercury,  fome- 
times  dirainifhes,  and  at  other  times  retains  its  original 
bulk.  Only  one- eighth  part  of  this  air  was  abforbed 
by  water.  Hence  (fays  the  Doftor)  it  appears, 
that  a  portion  of  the  air  extricated  from  animal  fub- 
ftances  by  heat,  refembles  a  fpecies  of  hepatic  air 
which  was  firft  difcovered  by  Mr  Kirwan,  and  which 
exifls  in  an  intermediate  ftate  between  the  aerial  and 
the  vaporous;  this  fluid  not  being  permanently  elaftic 
like  air,  nor  immediately  condenfed  by  cold  like  va- 
pour, but  gradually  affuming  the  nonelallic  form,  in 
confcquence  ppobably  of  the  tendency  of  its  feveral 
parts  to  unite  with  ©ne  another." 

6.  To  determine  the  proportion  of  fixed  air  con- 
tained in  that  produced  from  the  lean  of  animal  fub- 
Itances,  a  quantity  of  air  extrafted  from  mutton  was 
received  over  mercury  in  a  large  vial  with  a  narrow 
neck.  When  the  vial  was  little  more  than  half  filled, 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  mercury  was  difplaced  by 
introducing  water  that  had  been  prcvioufly  boiled. 
The  vial  being  then,  clofely  corked,  the  air  and  wa- 
ter werebrifkly  agitated  together;  and  the  liquor,  thus 
impregnated  with  the  foluble  part  of  the  animal  air, 
was  put  into  a  vial  to  the  bottom  of  which  heat  was 
applied.  Thus  a  part  of  the  air  was  again  difengaged, 
and  received  In  a  tube  inverted  over  mercury;  and  the 
procefs  continued  till  the  liquor  no  longer  rendered 
lime-water  turbid.  On  agitating  the  air  a  fecond  time 
with  water,  and  comparing  the  bulk  after^agltation  with 
that  before  it,  it  appeared  that  the  quantity  abforbed 
was  about  one-fourth  part.  From  this  experiment  al- 
fo  it  appeared,  that  animal  hepatic  air,  when  once  ab- 
forbed by  water,  is  not  capable  of  being  again  difen- 
gaged by  a  boiling  heat  j,  for  after  the  fixed  air 
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been  expelled,  the  liquor  was  made  to  boil 
nearly  for  half  an  hour,  but  no  permanently  elaftic 
fluid  could  be  difengaged  :  that  portion  of  the  liquor 
which  remained  had  a  faint  yellow  colour,  and  fmelled 
ftrongly  of  animal  hepatic  air,  depofiting  alfo  a  brown 
precipitate  upon  the  addition  of  nitrated  filver.  «'  It 
appears  therefore  (fays  the  DoAor),  that  the  foluble 
part  of  the  air  difengaged  from  animal  fubftances  by 
heat,  cenfifts  of  three  diftinfl  fluids  ;  of  alkaline  air, 
fixed,  and  animal  hepatic  air.  It  feemed  extremely 
probable,  that  thefe  three  aerial  fluids,  flowly  com- 
bining together,  formed  the  oily  empyreumatic  fub- 
ftance  which  was  collefted  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar, 
while  the  air  was  undergoing  the  diminution  defcrlbed 
above.  In  this  conclufion  I  was  confirmed  by  trials 
that  were  made  with  the  empyreumatic  oil  that  came 
over  In  the  latter  part  of  the  diftillation  :  for  when  It 
was  examined  by  chemical  ttfts  foon  after  It  was  ob- 
tained, it  was  found  to  contain  fixed  air,  volatile  alkali, 
and  animal  hepatic  air." 

7.  To  determine  the  produdls  refulting  from  the 
combuftion  of  pure  air  with  the  animal  hepatic  air, 
one  portion  of  the  air  extracted  from  the  lean  of  mut- 
ton was  agitated  with  water,  the  other  was  not.  One 
meafure  of  the  former  was  introduced  over  mercury 
into  a  ftrong  glafs  tube,  and  then  mixed  with  one  mea- 
fure and  an  half  of  pure  air.  A  fmall  ftiock  being 
made  to  pafs  through  it,  a  violent  explofion  took  place; 
and  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  air  In  the  tube  was  re- 
duced from  an  inch  and  two-tenths  to  nine-tenths  of 
an  Inch.  On  agitating  the  refiduum  with  water,  fix- 
tenihs  were  abforbed;  and  the  portion  abforbed  ap- 
peared to  be  fixed  air  by  its  precipitating  lime-water.- 
Five  parts  of  nitrous  air  being  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  infoluble  refiduum,  a  diminution  of 
three  parts  took  place  ;  whence  it  appears  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  infoluble  refiduum  was  pure  air.  Hence 
it  appears  that  fixed  air  was  produced  by  the  inflam- 
mation of  dephloglRicated  and  animal  hepatic  air. 

8.  One  meafure  of  that  portion  of  animal  air  which 
had  not  been  agitated  with  water  was  mixed  with  a 
meafure  and  an  half  of  pure  air,  and  fired  by  the  elec- 
tric fliock.  Previous  to  the  deflagration,  the  two  airs 
occupied  the  fpace  of  1.15  Inches,  but  afterwards  It 
was  reduced  to  l.i.  On  agitation  with  water,  about 
one-third  was  abforbed  ;  a  portion  of  the  Infoluble  re- 
fiduum burned  with  a  faint  blue  flame. 

9.  As  It  appeared  from  thefe  experiments,  that  a: 
meafure  and  an  half  of  dephloglfticated  air  was  not 
fufficient  to  faturate  one  of  the  animal  air  that  had  not 
been  agitated  with  water,  the  experiment  was  repeated^ 
in  the  following  manner.  Two  parts  of  pure  air,  with, 
one  of  the  animal  kind,  occupied  the  fpace  of  eight- 
tenths  of  an  Inch;  but  when  fired  by  the  elcftric  fliock, 
the  refiduum  flood  at  a  little  lefs  than  half  an  Inch; 
and  this  refiduum  was  almoft  wholly  abforbed  on  agi- 
tation with  lime-water.  By  a  fubfequent  trial  It  was 
found,  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  animal  air  ufed  in 
this  experiment  was  foluble  in  water.  When  equal 
parts  of  pure  and  animal  air  were  burned  together,  a. 
confiderable  increafe  of  bulk  almoft  invariably  took 
place  ;  and  when  the  animal  was  to  the  pure  air  as  2 1 
to  15,  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  was  increafed  one  half. 
The  refiduum  of  the  air  was  inflammable. 

10.  To.  inveftigate  the  caufe  of  this  augmentation 
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of  bulk,  three  meafures  of  animal  were  mixed  with  is  more  innocent 
two  of  pure  air  ;  and  feveral  ftrong  eleftric  fhocks 
were  made  to  pafs  through  the  mixture,  but  without 
being  able  to  fet  it  on  fire.  On  adding  half  a  mta- 
fure  more  of  pure  air,  it  took  fire  ;  and  the  balk  vi-as 
augmented  from  .9  to  1.3  inches.  Three  meafures  of 
the  refiduum  were  then  mixed  with  three  of  pure  air, 
and  the  mixture  fired  by  the  eleftric  fliock  ;  the  bulk 
of  the  mixture  being  reduced  from  one  inch  to  .56. 
On  agitation  with  lime-water,  twjo-lhirds  were  ab- 
forbed,  and  the  remainder  confilled  almolt  entirely  of 
pure  air. 

1 1 .  Having  accidentally  taken  two  or  three  fmall 
fhocks  through  fome  alkahne  air,  and  not  obferving 
any  fenfible  increafe  of  bulk,  the  Doftor  mixed  it  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  pure  air,  not  apprehending  that 
any  decompofition  had  taken  place.  Contrary  to  ex- 
peftation,  however,  the  two  fluids  entered  rapidly  in- 
to combination  with  each  other  the  moment  that  the 
eledlric  fhock  was  made  to  pafs  through  them.^  The 
jar,  which  he  held  loofely  in  his  hand,  as  it  was  inveit- 
ed  over  the  jar,  was  carried  obliquely  upward  with 
great  violence  ;  the  ftand  of  the  prime  conductor  was 
broken,  and  the  cylinder  fhivered  into  a  thoufand 
The  experiment,  'however,  was  afterwards 
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and  it  is  alfo  exceedingly  probable  Hepatipa 


pieces. 

faftly  repeated  with  a  very  ftrong  apparatus ;  the  jar 
being  prelTed  down  with  a  plate  of  iron  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  retaining  it  in  its  place. 

"  It  appeared  (fays  the  Doaor),  that  when  the  al- 
kaline and  pure  air  were  immediately  mixed  together, 
and  a  fmall  fhock  was  made  to  pafs  through  them, 
they  would  not  take  fire  ;  but  when  three  or  four 
fhocks  were  previaufly  taken  through  the  alkaline  air, 
and  the  latter  was  afterwards  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  pure  air,  they  exploded  with  great  vio- 
lence. One-fixth  of  the  refiduum  was  alkaline,  the 
remainder  phlogifticated  air." 

Several  other  experiments  are  related  by  the  Doftor 
in  this  paper,  which  tend  to  (how  that  animal  hepatic 
air  is  extricated  in  large  quantity  by  the  procefs  of 
putrefaAion.  By  dlftHling  a  green  cabbage  leaf,  he 
alfo  obtained  an  aerial  fluid,  in  mofl:  of  its  properties 
refembling  animal  hepatic  air.  The  fetid  frnell  of  this 
gas  is  deftroyed  by  fuffering  It  to  remain  in  contaft 
with  pure  air  for  feveral  weeks ;  and  fo  effeftually  by 
the  vapour  of  dephlogifticated  marine  acid,  that  he 
was  induced  to  try  the  efficacy  of  this  fluid  as  an  ap- 
plication to  cancers.  In  fome  cafes  it  appeared  to  be 
(7f  fervlce,  though  fome  ulcerated  cancers  were  found 
fo  irritable,  that  they  could  bear  no  application  what- 
ever. The  liquid  itfelf  appears  to  be  unfafe  when 
taken  inwardly.  Dr  Crawford  having  taken  20  drops 
of  it  largely  diluted  with  water,  found  himfelf  affeded 
with  an  obtufe  pain  and  fenfe  of  conftridion  in  his 
flomach  and  bowels,  which  refitted  the  ufe  of  emetics 
and  laxatives,  but  yielded  to  fulphureous  water.  He 
found  afterwards,  that  the  mangancfe  which  had  been 
ufed  in  the  diftilbtion  of  the  acid,  contained  a  fmall 
quantity  of  lead.  He  relates  alfo,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr  Ingenhoufz,  that  a  Dutchman  of  his  acquaintance 
fome  time  ago  drank  a  confiderable  quaritityiof  the 
dephlogifticated  marine  acid ;  the  effefls  it  produced 
were  fo  violent,  that  he  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life. 
Thefc  deleterious  qualities  our  author  afcribes  to  lead; 
though  it  can  by  no  means  be  proved  that  manganele 


that  fome  of  this  femlmetal  rifes  in  the  preparation  of 
what  is  called  the  dephlog'tfticated  or  oxygenated  marine 
acid.  -  ^ 

Hf^atic  AloeSf  the  infplflated  juice  of  a  fpecies  of 
Aloe. 

Hrpatic  Stone.    See  Liter  Stone. 
Hrtatic  Water.    See  Hepar  Sulphuris. 
HEPATlCA,  In  botany,  a  fpeclts  of  Anemone. 
HEPATITIS,  In  medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the 
liver.    See  MrDiciNE-/WfJc. 

HEPATOSCOPIA  (formed  of  ^^^f  /her,  and. 
e-y.oTta  /  corjidcr^y  In  antiquity^  a  fpecies  of  divination,, 
wherein  prediftions  were  made  by  infpefting  the  livers 
of  animals. 

Hepatoscopia  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  general  name  for- 
dlvi nation  by  intralls. 

HEPHiESTIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  Athe-- 
nian  feftival  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  the  chief  ceremony 
of  which  was  a  race  with  torches.  It  was  performed 
in  this  manner:  The  antagenifts  were  three  young  men, 
one  of  whom,  by  lot,  took  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand, 
and  began  his  courfe  ;  if  the  torch  was  extingulfhedr 
before  he  finifhed  the  race,  he  delivered  it  to  the  fe. 
cond ;  and  he  in  like  manner  to  the  third :  the  vidory 
was  his  who  firft  carried  the  torch  lighted  to  the  end 
of  th 
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and  to  this  fucceflive  delivering  of  the 
torch  we  find  many  allufions  in  ancient  writers. 

HEPHTHEMIMERIS  (compofed  of  ^^rccfeven,, 
vfiijv;  /jalf,  and  t^ff^ parley  In  the  Greek  and  Latia> 
poetry,  a  fort  of  verfe  confifting  of  three  feet  and 
iyllable  ;  that  is,  of  feven  half  feet. 

Such  are  mod  of  the  verfes  in  Anacreon  : 

.  &c. 

And  that  of  ArIft;ophanes,  in  his  Plutus:. 

Ea-fcrSf  f/.tiTft  )fOipoi. 

They  are  alfo  called  trimetri  cataleSicl. 

Hephthemimeris,  or  Hephthemmeres ,  Is  alfo  a  cae-- 
fura  after  the  third  foot  ;  that  is,  on  the  fevcnth  lialf— 
foot.     It  is  a  rule,  that  this  fy liable,  though  it  be- 
{hort  in  Itfelf,  muft  be  made  long  on  account  of  the 
ctefura,  or  to  make  it  an  hepthemlmerls.  As  in  lliat  verfe 
of  Virgil. 

£t furi'u  agitatut  amor,  et  conlcia  virtus. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  caefura  is  not  to  be  on  the 
fifth  foot,  as  It  is  In  the  verfe  which  Dr  Harris  gives, 
us  for  an  example : 

Jlh  latus  n'ueum  moin fultus  Ily.icintho. 

This  Is  not  a  hepththemlmerls  caefura,  but  a  hcnnea» 
mimeris,  /.  e.  of  nine  half  feet. 

HEPTACHORD,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  fignified 
verfes  that  were  fung  or  played  on  feven  chords,  that 
is,  on  feven  different  notes.  In  this  fenfe  it  was  ap- 
phed  to  the  lyre  when  it  had  but  feven  firings.  One 
of  the  intervals  is  alfo  called  an  heptachord,  as  con- 
taining the  fame  number  of  degrees  between  the  ex-  ■ 
tremes. . 

a  figure  confifting  of. 


In  fortification,  a.. 


HEPTAGON,  in  geometry, 
feven  fides,  and  as  many  angks. 
place  is  termed  an  heptagon,  that  has  feven  baftions 
for  Its  defence. 

HEPTAGONAL  NUMBERS,  In  arithmetic,  a  fort 
of  polygonal  numbers,  wherein  the  difference  of  the 
terms  of  the  correfppadlng  arithmetical  progrelTion  la- 
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5.  One  of  the  properties  of  tliefe  numbers  is,  that  if 
they  be  rmiltipHed  by  40,  and  9  be  added  to  the  pro- 
du6t,  the  film  will  be  a  fquare  number. 

HEPTANDRIA,  in  botany  (from  ^*rct  feptem,  and 
«vwf  a  man) ;  the  feventh  clafs  in  Linnaeus's  fexual  me- 
thod, confiding  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
which  have  feven  llaraina  or  male-organs.  The  orders 
are  four,  derived  from  the  number  of  ftyles  or  female- 
organs. 

HEPT ANGULAR,  in  geometry,  an  appellation 
given  to  figures  which  have  feven  angles. 

HEPTARCHY  (compounded  of  the  Greek  ^rra, 
*' feven,"  and  impenum,  "government"),  a  govern- 
ment compofed  of  feven  perfons,  or  a  country  govern- 
ed by  feven  perfons,  or  divided  into  feven  kingdoms. 

,  The  Saxon  heptarchy  included  all  England,  which 
was  cantoned  out  into  feven  petty  independent  king- 
doms, peopled  and  governed  by  different  clans  and  co- 
lonies; viz,  thofe  of  Kent,  the  South  Saxons,  Wefl 
Saxons,  Eaft  Saxons,  Northumberland,  the  Eaft  Angles, 
and  Mercia.  The  heptarchy  was  formed  by  degrees 
from  the  year  455,  when  firft  the  kingdom  of  Kent 
was  eredted,  and  Hengift  affumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Kent  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Eglesford  ;  and 
it  terminated  in  827  or  828,  when  king  Egbert  reu- 
nited them  into  one,  made  the  heptarchy  into  a  mo- 
narchy, and  affumed  the  title  of  king  of  England.  It 
muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  though  Egbert  became 
monarch  of  England,  he  was  not  perfedlly  abfolute. 
The  kingdom  which  he  aftually  poffeffed  confifted  of 
the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Weffex,  Suffex,  Kent,  and 
Effex,  that  had  been  peopled  by  Saxons  and  Jutes. 
As  for  the  other  three  kingdoms,  whofe  inhabitants 
were  Angles,  he  contented  himfelf  with  preferving  the 
fovereignty  over  them,  permitting  them  to  be  govern- 
ed by  kings  who  were  his  vaffals  and  tributaries. 

The  government  of  the  heptarchy,  reckoning  from 
the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  the  laft  of  the 
feven  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  lafted  243  years  ;  but 
if  the  time  fpent  by  the  Saxons  in  their  conquefls  from 
the  arrival  of  Hengiff  in  449  be  added,  the  heptarchy 
will  be  found  to  have  lafted  378  years  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  diffolutlon.  The  caufes  of  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  heptarchy  were  the  great  inequaUty 
among  the  feven  kingdoms,  three  of  which  greatly 
fiirpaffed  the  others  in  extent  and  power  ;  the  default 
of  male  heirs  in  the  royal  families  of  all  the  kingdoms, 
that  of  Weffex  excepted  ;  and  the  concurrence  of  va- 
rious circumtlances  which  combined  in  the  time  of 
Egbert. 

HERACLEA,  an  ancient  city  ofTurkyin  Eu- 
rope, and  in  Romania,  with  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop 
of  the  Grecian  church,  and  a  fca-port.  It  vi'as  a  very 
famous  place  in  former  times,  and  there  are  ftill  fome 
remains  of  its  ancient  fplendor.  Theodore  Lafcaris 
took  it  from  David  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Trebifond; 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Genoefe,  but  Ma- 
homet IL  took  it  from  them  ;  fince  which  time  it  has 
been  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Turks.  It  is  near  the 
fea.    E.  Long.  27. 48.  N.  Lat.  ao.  27. 

HERACLEONITES,  a  feft  of  Chrifflans,  the 
Followers  of  Heracleon,  who  refined  upon  the  Gnoftic 
divinity,  and  maintained  that  the  world  was  not  the 
immediate  produdion  of  the  fon  of  God,  but  that  he 
was  only  the  occafional  caufe  of  its  being  created  by 


the  demiurgus.    The  Heracleonites  denied  the  autho-  Heradeum, 
rity  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  main-  t^craclida. 
taining  that  they  were  mere  random  founds  in  the  air  ;  ^ 
and  that  St  John  the  Baptift  was  the  only  true  voice 
that  directed  to  the  Meffiah. 

HERACLEUM,  Madness  :  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  or- 
der, Umbellatts.  The  fruit  is  elliptical,  emarginated, 
compreffed,  and  ftriated,  with  a  thin  border.  The  co- 
rolla is  difform,  inflexed,  and  emarginated.;  the  involu- 
crum  dropping  off.  There  are  five  fpecies,  of  which  the 
moft  remarkable  is  the  fpondyhum,  or  cow-parfnip. 
This  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  other 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia. —  Gmelin,  in  his 
Flora  Slberica,  p.  214.  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of. 
Kamfchatka,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  colledl  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  radical  leaves  of  this  plant,  and,  after- 
peeling  off  the  rhind,  dry  them  feparately  in  the  fun, 
and  then,  tying  them  in  bundles,  dry  them  carefully  ia 
the  fliade  :  in  a  ffiort  time  afterwards,  thefe  dried  ftalks 
are  covered  over  with  a  yellow  faccharine  efflorefcence, 
tafting  like  liquorice  :  and  in  this  ftate  they  are  eaten 
as  a  great  dehcacy. — The  Ruffians  not  only  eat  the 
ftalks  thus  prepared,  but  procure  from  them  a  very  in- 
toxicating fpirit.  They  firft  ferment  them  in  water 
with  the  greater  bilberries  ( vaccin'mm  uliginofum J,  and 
then  diftil  the  liquor  to  what  degree  of  ftrength  they 
pleafe ;  which  Gmelin  fays  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
tafte  than  fpirits  made  from  corn.  This  may  therefore 
prove  a  good  fuccedaneum  for  whiflcy,  and  prevent  the 
confumption  of  much  barley,  which  ought  to  be  appHed 
to  better  purpofes — Swine  and  rabbits  are  very  fond  of 
this  plant.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk  it  is  called  bog- 
nveed, 

HERACLID^,  the  defcendants  of  Hercules, 
greatly  celebrated  in  ancient  hiftory.  Hercules  at  his 
death  left  to  his  fon  Hyllus  all  the  rights  and  demands 
which  he  had  upon  the  Peloponnefus,  and  permitted 
him  to  marry  lole  as  foon  as  he  came  of  age.  The  po- 
fterity  of  Hercules  were  not  more  kindly  treated  by 
Euriftheus  than  their  father  had  been,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  for  protection  to  the  court  of  Ceyx, 
king  of  Trachinia.  Euriftheus  purfued  them  thither  ; 
and  Ceyx,  afraid  of  his  refentment,  begged  the  Hera- 
clidae  to  depart  from  his  dominions.  From  Trachinia 
they  came  to  Athens,  where  Thefcus  the  king  of  the 
country,  who  had  accompanied  their  father  in  fome  of 
his  expeditions,  received  them  with  great  humanity,  and 
affifted  them  againft  their  common  enemy  Euriftheus. 
Eurillheus  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Hyllus  himfelf, 
and  his  children  periftied  with  him,  and  all  the  cities  of 
the  Peloponnefus  became  the  undifputed  property  of 
the  Heraclidje,  Their  triumph,  however,  was  ftiort ; 
their  numbers  were  Icffcned  by  a  peftilence  ;  and  the 
oracle  informed  them,  that  they  had  taken  poffeftion  of 
the  Peloponnefus  before  the  gods  permitted  their  re- 
turn. Upon  this  they  abandoned  Peloponnefus,  and 
came  to  fettle  in  the  territories  of  the  Athenians,  where 
Hyllus,  obedient  to  his  father's  commands,  married  lole 
the  daughter  of  Eurytus.  Soon  after  he  confulted  the 
oracle,  anxious  to  recover  the  Peloponnefus  ;  and  the 
ambiguity  of  the  anfwer  determ.ined  him  to  make  a  fe- 
cond  attempt.  He  challenged  to  fingle  combat  A- 
treus,  the  fucctffor  of  Euriftheus  on  the  throne  of  Myi- 
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Hcraclides,  cense  ;  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  undifturbed 
Heraclitus.  poffeffion  of  the  Peloponnefus  fhould  be  ceded  io  who- 
"^''^^  foever  defeated  his  adverfary.  Echemus  accepted  the 
challenge  for  Atreus,  and  Hylius  was  killed,  and  the 
Heraclidae  a  fecond  time  departed  from  Peloponnefus. 
Cleodseus  the  fon  of  Hyllus  made  a  third  attempt,  and 
^f/as  equally  unfuccefsful;  and  his  fon  Ariftomachus  feme 
time  after  met  with  the  fame  unfavourable  reception, 
and  perifhed  in  the  field  of  battle.  Ariftodemus,  Te- 
mcnus,  and  Chrefphontes,  the  three  fons  of  Ariftoma- 
chus, encouraged  by  the  more  expreffive  word  of  an 
oracle,  and  defirous  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  pro- 
genitors, afltmbled  a  numerous  force,  and  with  a  fleet  in- 
vaded all  Peloponnefus.  Their  expedition  was  attended 
with  much  fuccefs  ;  and  after  fome  decifive  battles,  they 
became  mailers  of  all  the  peninfula.  The  recovery  of 
the  Peloponnefus  by  the  defcendants  of  Hercules  forms 
an  interefting  epoch  in  ancient  hiftory,  which  is  univer- 
fally  believed  to  have  happened  80  years  after  the  Tro- 
jan war,  or  1 190  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  This 
conquell  was  totally  atchieved  about  120  years  after 
the  firft  attempt  of  Hyllus,  who  was  killed  about  20 
years  before  the  Trojan  war.  As  it  occafioned  a  world 
of  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
infomuch  that  fcarce  a  ftate  or  people  but  were 
turned  upfide  down  thereby,  the  retiirn  of  the  He- 
raclidae is  the  epocha  of  the  beginning  of  profane 
hiftory  :  all  the  time  that  preceded  it  is  reputed  fa- 
bulous. Accordingly,  Ephorus,  Cumanus,  Calift- 
henes,  and  Theopompus,  only  begin  their  hiftories 
from  hence. 

HERACLIDES  o/Pontus,  a  Greek  philofopher, 
the  difciple  of  Speufippus,  and  afterwards  of  Ariftotle, 
fiourilhed  about  336  B.  C.  His  vanity  prompted  him 
to  defire  one  of  his  friends  to  put  a  ferpent  into  his 
bed  juft  as  he  was  dead,  in  order  to  raife  a  belief 
that  he  was  afcended  to  the  heavens  among  the  gods  ; 
but  the  cheat  was  difcovered.    All  his  works  are  loft. 

HERACLITUS,  a  famous  Ephefian  philofopher, 
who  flourilhed  about  the  69th  Olympiad,  in  the  time 
of  Darius  Hyftafpes.  He  is  faid  to  have  continually 
bewailed  the  wicked  lives  of  men,  and,  as  often  as  he 
came  among  them,  to  have  fallen  a-weeping  ;  contrary 
to  Democritus,  who  made  the  follies  of  mankind  a 
fiibjedl  of  laughter.  He  retired  to  the  temple  of 
Diana,  and  played  at  dice  with  the  boys  there ;  faying 
to  the  Ephefians  who  gathered  round  him,  "  Worft 
of  men,  what  do  ye  wonder  at  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  do 
thus  than  to  govern  you  ?"  Darius  wrote  to  this  philofo- 
pher to  come  and  live  with  him  ;  but  he  refufed  the  of- 
fer :  at  laft,  out  of  hatred  to  mankind,  he  retired  to  the 
mountains,  where  he  contradlcd  a  dropfy  by  living  on 
herbs,  which  deftroyed  him  at  60  years  of  age.  His 
writings  gained  him  fo  great  reputation,  that  his  fol- 
lowers were  called  Heraclhians.  Laertius  fpeaks  of  a 
treatife  upon  nature,  divided,  into  three  books,  one  coa- 
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cerning  the  univerfe,  the  fecond  political,  the  third  HcracIIu?, 
theological.  This  book  he  depofited  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  he  affected  to  write  obfcure- 
ly,  left  it  fhould  be  read  by  the  vulgar,  and  become  con- 
temptible. The  fundanlental  dod^rlne  of  his  philofo- 
phy  was,  that  fire  is  the  principle  of  all  things  ;  and 
the  ancient  philofophers  have  colletled  and  preferved 
admirable  apophthegms  of  this  philoloplier. 

HERACLIUS,  emperor  of  the  eaft,  a  renowned 
warrior,  died  A.  D.  641.  He  carried  on  long  and 
bloody  wars  with  the  Saracens,  by  whom  he  was  al- 
moft  always  defeated.    See  Arabia,  n"  67 — 93. 

HERALD,  fays  Verftegan,  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  word  Herehauk^  and  by  abbreviation  Heralty 
which  in  that  language  fignifies  the  champion  of 
an  army  ;  and,  growing  to  be  a  name  of  office,  it 
was  given  to  him  who,  in  the  army,  had  the  fpecial 
charge  to  denounce  war,  to  challenge  to  battle  and 
combat,  to  proclaim  peace,  and  to  execute  martial  mef- 
fages.  But  the  bufinefs  of  heralds  with  us  is  as  follows, 
viz.  To  marflial,  order,  and  conduft  all  royal  caval- 
cades, ceremonies  at  coronations,  royal  marriages,  in- 
ftallations,  creations  of  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  viicounts, 
barons,  baronets,  and  dubbing  of  knights  ;  embaflies, 
funeral  proceflions,  declarations  of  war,  proclamations 
of  peace,  &c. :  To  record  and  blazon  the  arms  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  ;  and  to  regulate  any  abufes  there- 
in through  the  Englilh  dominions,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Earl  Marfhal,  to  whom  they  are  fubfervient. 
The  ofiice  of  Windfor,  Chefter,  Richmond,  Somerfet, 
York,  and  Lancafter  heralds,  is  to  be  affiftants  to  the 
kings  at  arms,  in  the  different  branches  of  their  ofiice  ; 
and  they  are  fuperior  to  each  other,  according  to  crea- 
tion, in  the  above  order. 

Heralds  were  formerly  held  in  much  greater  efteera 
than  they  are  at  prefent  ;  and  were  created  and  chri- 
ftened  by  the  king,  who,  pouring  a  gold-cup  of  wine 
on  their  head,  gave  them  the  herald-name  :  but  this 
is  now  done  by  the  earl  marflial.  They  could  not  ar- 
rive at  the  dignity  of  herald  without  having  been  fe- 
ven  years  purfuivant ;  nor  could  they  quit  the  ofiice  of 
herald,  but  to  be  made  king  at  arms. 

Richard  IH.  was  the  firft  who  formed  them,  in 
this  kingdom,  into  a  college  ;  and  afterwards  great  pri- 
vileges were  granted  them  by  Edward  VI.  and  Philip 
and  Mary. 

The  origin  of  heralds  is  very  ancient.  Stentor  is 
reprefented  by  Homer  as  herald  of  the  Greeks,  who 
had  a  voice  louder  than  50  men  together.  The  Greeks 
called  them  xi'p">^e<,  and  fipBi-puAaxEj ;  and  the  Romans, 
feciaks.  The  Romans  had  a  college  of  heralds,  appoint- 
ed to  decide  whether  a  war  were  juft  or  unjuft  ;  and  to 
prevent  its  coming  to  open  hoftilities,  till  all  means 
had  been  attempted  for  deciding  the  difference  in  a  pa*- 
cific  way. 


H    E    R    A    L    D    R  Y, 


A Science  which  teaches  how  to  blazon,  or  explain 
in  proper  terms,  all  that  belongs  to  coats-of- 
arms  ;  and  how  to  marftial,  or  difpofe  regularly,  divers 
anus  on  a  field.    It  alfo  teaches  whatever  relates  to  the 


marflialling  of  folemn  cavalcades,  proctffions,  and  other- 
public  ceremonies  at  coronations,  inftallations,  crca>- 
tions  of  peers,  rii>ptial3,  chrifteuing  of  princes,  fune- 
rals, &c. 
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Arms,  or  coats-of-arms,  are  hereditary  tnarks  of 
honour,  made  up  of  fixed  and  determined  colours  and 
figures,  granted  by  fovereign  princes,  as  a  reward  for 
military  valour,  a  fhining  virtue,  or  a  fignal  public 
fervice:;  and  which  ferve  to  denote  the  defcent  and  al- 
liance of  the  bearer,  or  to  diftinguifh  ftates,  cities,  focie- 
ties,  Sec.  civil,  ecclefiaftical,  and  military. 

Thus  heraldry  is  the  fcience,  of  which  armt  are  the 
proper  objeil ;  but  yet  they  differ  much  both  in  their 
origin  and  antiquity.  Heraldry,  according  to  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  "  as  digefted  into  an  art,  and 
fubjefted  to  rules,  mud  be  afcribed  to  Charlemaign 
and  Frederick  Barbaroffa,  for  it  did  begin  and  grow 
with  the  feudal  law."  Sir  John  Feme  is  of  opinion, 
that  we  did  borrow  arms  from  the  Egyptians  ;  mean- 
ing, from  their  hieroglyphicks.  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale  mentions,  that  arms,  as  marks  of  honour,  were  firft 
ufed  by  great  commanders  in  war,  ncceffity  requiring 
that  their  perfons  fhould  be  notified  to  their  friends 
and  followers.  The  learned  Alexander  Nifbet,  in  his 
excellent  fyftem  of  heraldry,  fays,  that  arms  owe  their 
rife  and  beginning  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  that 
iigns  and  marks  of  honour  were  made  ufe  of  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  world,  and  by  all  nations,  however  fimple 
and  illiterate,  to  diftinguifh  the  noble  from  the  ignoble. 
We  find  in  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  that  their 
heroes  had  divers  figures  on  their  ftiields,  whereby 
their  perfons  were  diftindly  known.  Alexander  the 
Oreat,  defirous  to  honour  thofe  of  his  captains  and 
foldiera  who  had  done  any  glorious  aftion,  and  alfo 
to  excite  an  emulation  among  the  reft,  did  grant  them 
•certain  badges  to  be  borne  on  their  armour,  pennons, 
«nd  banners ;  ordering,  at  the  fame  time,  that  no  per- 
fon  or  potentate,  through  his  empire,  fhould  attempt 
or  prefume  to  give  or  tolerate  the  bearing  of  thofe 
figna  upon  the  armour  of  any  man,  but  it  ftiould  be  a 
power  referved  to  himfelf ;  which  prerogative  has  been 
claimed  ever  fince  bj'  all  other  kings  and  fovereign 
princes  within  their  dominions. 

After  thefe  and  many  other  different  opinions,  all 
that  can  be  faid  with  any  certainty  is,  that,  in  all  ages, 
men  have  made  ufe  of  figures  of  living  creatures,  or 
fymbolical  figns,  to  denote  the  bravery  and  courage 
either  of  their  chief  or  nation,  to  render  themfelves 
the  more  terrible  to  their  enemies,  and  even  to  diftin- 
guifh themfelves  or  families,  as  names  do  individuals. 
The  famous  C.  Agrippa,  in  his  treatife  of  the  vanity 
of  fciences,  cap.  8i.  has  collefled  many  Inftances  of 
thefe  marks  of  diflinftion,  anciently  borne  by  king- 
doms and  ftates  that  were  any  way  civilized,  viz. 


The  Egyptians 
The  Athenians  j 
The  Goths  [ 
The  Romans 
The  Franks  ! 
The  Saxons  J 


f  an  Ox, 
j  an  Owl, 
1  a  Bear, 
.  an  Eagle, 
1  a  Lion, 
ta  Horfe. 


'T.'he  laft  Is  ftill  borne  in  the  arms  of  his  prefent  Bri- 
tannic Majefty.  As  to  hereditary  arms  of  families, 
William  Cambden,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  other 
judicious  heralds,  agree,  that  they  began  no  fooner 
than  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  i  ith  century.  Ac- 
cording to  Father  Meneftrier's  opinion,  a  French  wri- 
ter whofe  authority  Is  of  great  weight  In  this  mat- 
ter, Hemy  I'Oifeleur  (the  Falconer)  who  was  raifcd 
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to  the  Imperial  throne  of  the  Weft  in  920,  by  rcgula-  Heredlta 
ting  tournaments  in  Germany  gave  occafion  td  the 
eftabllfhment  of  family-arms,  or  hereditary  marks  of 
honour,  which  undeniably  are  more  ancient  and  bet- 
ter obferved  among  the  Germans  than  in  any  other 
nation.  Moreover,  this  laft  author  afferts,  that  with 
tournaments  firft  came  up  coats-of-arms  ;  which  were 
a  fort  of  livery,  made  up  of  feveral  hfls,  fillets,  or 
narrow  pieces  of  ftuff  of  divers  colours,  from  whence 
came  the  fefs,  the  bend,  the  pale,  8cc.  which  were 
the  original  charges  of  family-arms  ;  for  they  who 
never  had  been  at  tournaments,  had  not  fuch  marks  of 
diftinftlon.  They  who  inlifted  themfelves  in  the  Crol- 
fades,  took  up  alfo  feveral  new  figures  hitherto  un- 
known in  armorial  enfigns ;  fuch  as  alerions,  bezants, 
efcalop-fhells,  martlets,  &c.  but  more  particularly  crof- 
fes,  of  different  colours  for  diftinAion's  fake.  From 
this  It  may  be  concluded,  that  heraldry,  like  moft  hu-^ 
man  Inventions,  was  infenfibly  introduced  and  cfta- 
blifhed  ;  and  that,  after  having  been  rude  and  un- 
fettled  for  many  ages,  it  was  at  laft  methodifed,  per- 
fefted,  and  fixed,  by  the  Croifades  and  tournaments. 

Thefe  marks  of  honour  are  called  arms,  from  their 
being  principally  and  firft  worn  by  military  men  at  war 
and  tournaments,  who  had  them  engraved,  emboffed, 
or  depIAed  on  fhields,  targets,  banners,  or  other  mar- 
tial Inftrumcnts.  They  are  alfo  called  coats-of  armsy 
from  the  cuftom  of  the  ancients  embroidering  them 
on  the  coats  they  wore  over  their  arms,  as  heralds  do 
to  this  day. 

Arms  are  diftinguiftied  by  different  names,  to  de- 
note the  caufes  of  their  bearing  ;  fuch  as. 


A 

Of  Dominion, 
Of  Pretenfion, 
Of  Conceflion, 
Of  Community, 


R 


M  S 
Of  Patronage, 
Of  Family, 
Of  Alliance, 
Of  SuccefTion. 


Arms  of  dominion  or  fovereignty  are  thofe  w^hlch 
emperors,  kings,  and  fovereign  ftates,  do  conftantly 
bear ;  being,  as  it  were,  annexed  to  the  territories, 
kingdoms,  and  provinces,  they  poffefs.  Thus  the  three 
lions  are  the  arms  of  England,  the  fleurs-de-lis  thofe 
of  France,  &c. 

Arms  of  pretenfion  are  thofe  of  fuch  kingdoms, 
provinces,  or  territories,  to  which  a  prince  or  lord  has 
feme  claim,  and  which  he  adds  to  his  own,  although 
the  faid  kingdoms  or  territories  be  poffeffed  by  a  fo- 
reign prince  or  other  lord.  Thus  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land have  quartered  the  arms  of  France  with  their  own, 
ever  fince  Edward  111.  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
France,  which  happened  in  the  year  1330,  on  account 
of  his  being  fon  to  Ifabella,  filler  to  Charles  the  Hand- 
fome,  who  died  without  iffue. 

Arms  of  concejfion  or  augmentation  of  honour,  arc 
either  entire  arms,  or  tlfe  one  or  more  figures,  given 
by  princes  as  a  reward  for  fome  extraordinary  fervice. 
We  read  In  hiftory,  that  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scot- 
land, allowed  the  earl  of  WIntoun's  anceftor  to  bear, 
In  his  coat-armQur,  a  crown  fupported  by  a  fword,  to 
fhow  that  he,  and  the  clan  Seaton,  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  fupported  his  tottering  crown.  The  late 
Queen  Anne  granted  to  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  rear- 
admiral  of  Great  Britain,  a  cheveron  between  tw» 
fleurs-de-lis  io  chief,  and  a  crefcent  in  bafe,  to  denote 
6  three 
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Of  the   three  great  vidories  he  had  gained ;  two  over  the  French, 
lield,  &c.  ^jjj  one  ^yer  the  Turks. 

^""^  Arms  of  community,  are  thofe  of  bifhoprics,  cities, 
univerfities,  academies,  focieties,  companies,  and  other 
bodies  corporate. 

Arms  of  patronage,  are  fuch  as  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, lords  of  manors,  patrons  of  benefices,  &c.  add 
to  their  family-arms,  as  a  token  of  their  fuperiority, 
rights,  and  jurifdidion.  Thefe  arms  have  introduced 
into  heraldry,  caftles,  gates,  w^heels,  ploughs,  rakes, 
harrows,  &c. 

Arms  of  family,  or  paternal  arms,  are  thofe  that  be- 
long to  one  particular  family,  that  diftinguifh  it  from 
others,  and  which  no  perfon  is  fufFered  to  affume  with- 
out committing  a  crime,  which  fovereigns  have  a  right 
to  reftrain  and  punifh. 

Arms  of  alliance,  are  thofe  which  families,  or  private 
perfons,  take  up  and  join  to  their  own,  to  denote  the 
alliances  they  have  contraAed  by  marriage.  This  fort 
of  arms  is  either  impaled,  or  borne  in  an  efcutcheon  of 
pretence,  by  thofe  who  have  married  heireffes. 

Arms  oifuuefion,  are  fuch  as  are  taken  up  by  them 
who  inherit  certain  eftates,  manors,  &c.  either  by  will, 
entail,  or  donation,  and  which  they  either  impale  or 
quarter  with  their  own  arms  ;  which  multiplies  the 
titles  of  fome  families  out  of  neceffity,  and  not  through 
eftentation,  as  many  imagine. 

Thefe  are  the  eight  claffes  under  which  the  divers 
forts  of  arms  are  generally  ranged  ;  but  there  is  a  fort 
which  blazoners  call  ajfumptive  arms,  being  fuch  as  are 
taken  up  by  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  upftarts,  though 
of  ever  fo  mean  extraftion,  who,  being  advanced  to  a 
degree  of  fortune,  affume  them  without  a  legal  title. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  great  abufe  of  heraldry;  and  common 
only  in  Britain,  for  on  the  continent  no  fuch  prafticc 
takes  place. 

We  now  proceed  to  confider  the  effential  and  inte- 
gral parts  of  arms,  which  are  thefe  : 

The  Escutcheon,       The  Charges, 
Th«  Tinctures,         The  Ornaments. 

CHAP.  I. 
Of  the  Shield  or  Escutcheon. 

The  Shield  or  Efcutcheon  is  the  field  or  ground 
whereon  are  reprefented  the  figures  that  make  up  a 
coat  of  arms  :  for  thefe  marks  of  diftinftion  were  put 
on  bucklers  or  fhields  before  they  were  placed  on  ban- 
ners, ftandards,  flags,  and  coat-armour;  and  wherever 
they  may  be  fixed,  they  are  ftill  on  a  plane  or  fuperficies 
whofe  form  refembles  a  fliield. 

Shields,  in  heraldry  called  efcutcheons  or  fcutcheons, 
from  the  Latin  viox^  fcutum,  have  been,  and  flill  are, 
of  different  forms,  according  to  different  times  and 
nations.    Amongft  ancient  fliields,  fome  were  almoft 
like  ahorfe  fhot  ,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  by  n'^  i.  in  the 
Plate    figure  of  Efcutcheons ;  others  triangular,  fomewhat 
CCXXVII.  rounded  at  the  bottom,  as  n°  2.    The  people  who  in- 
habited Mefopotamia,  now  called  Diarbeck,  made  ufe 
of  this  fort  of  fl\ield,  which  it  is  thought  they  had  of 
'the  Trojans.    Sometimes  the  fliield  was  heptagonal, 
that  is,  bad  feven  fides,  as  n°  3.     The  firll  of  this 
fhape  is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  famous  triumvir 
M.  Antony.  That  of  knights-banneret  was  fquare,  like 
9i  banner,  as  n°  4.    As  to  modem  efcutcheons,  thofe  of 
VoL.VIIl.  Part  II. 
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the  Italians,  particularly  of  ecclefiaftics,  are  generally    .  The 
oval,  as  n°  5.    The  Engliih,  French,  Germans,  and  Tmaures.^  - 
other  nations,  have  their  efcutcheons  formed  different  * 
ways,  according  to  the  carver's  or  painter's  fancy  :  fee 
the  various  examples  contained  from  n°  6 — 16  of  the 
figure.    But  the  efcutcheon  of  maids,  widows,  and  of 
fuch  as  are  born  ladies,  and  are  married  to  private 
gentlemen,  is  of  the  form  in  a  lozenge:  See  n"  17 — 20. 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  mentions  one  Muriel,  countefs 
of  Strathern,  who  carried  her  arms  in  a  lozenge,  anno 
1284,  which  fliows  how  long  we  have  been  verfant  in 
heraldry. 

Armorifts  diftinguifh  feveral  parts  or  points  in  efcut- 
cheons, in  order  to  determine  exactly  the  pofition  of 
the  bearings  they  are  charged  with;  they  are  here  de- 
noted by  the  firft  nine  letters  of  the  alphabet,  ranged 
in  the  following  manner  : 

A  the  dexter  chief.   ___ 

B  the  precife  middle  chief. 

C  the  fmijler  chief. 

-  the  honour  point, 
-the  fefi  ptsint. 
-the  nomlril point, 
-the  dexter  bafe. 

—  the  precife  middle  bafe. 
■the  fnifler  bafe. 

The  knowledge  of  thefe  points  is  of  great  importance, 
and  ought  to  be  well  obferved,  for  they  are  frequently 
occupied  with  feveral  things  of  different  kinds.  It  is 
neceffary  toobferve,  that  the  dexter  fide  of  the  efcutcheon 
is  oppofite  to  the  left  hand,  and  the  finifter  fide  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  perfon  that  looks  on  it. 

CHAP.  II. 

^?/"TiNCTUREs,  Furs,  Lines,  awif  Dif- 
ferences. 

Sect.  I.    Of  TinBures. 

By  tinBures  is  meant,  that  variable  hue  of  arms 
which  is  common  both  to  fliields  and  their  bearings. 
According  to  the  French  heralds,  there  are  but  feveu 
tinftures  in  armory;  of  which  two  are  metals,  the  other 
five  are  colours. 

The  Metals  are, 


B 
D 
E 
F 
H 


Gold, 
Silver, 

Blue, 

Red, 

Green, 

Purple, 

Black, 


termed 


Cole 


termed 


{ 


Or. 

Argent. 

A%ure. 

Gules. 

Vert. 

Purpure. 

Sable. 


When  natural  bodies,  fuch  as  animals,  plants,  cele- 
ftial  bodies,  &c.  are  introduced  into  coats  of  arms, 
they  frequently  retain  their  natural  cclours,  which  is 
expreffed  in  this  fcience  by  the  woid  proper. 

Befides  the  five  colours  above  mentioned,  the  Eng- 
lifli  writers  on  heraldry  admit  two  others,  viz. 

Orange,  7    ^^^^^^    \  Tenny. 

Blood-colour,    3  ^  Sanguine. 

But  thefe  two  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  Britifli 
bearings. 

Thefe  tindlures  are  reprefented  in  engravings  and 
3  I  drawing* 
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drawings  (the  Invention  of  ttie  ingenious  Silvefter  Petra 
Sanfta,  an  Italian  author  of  the  laft  century)  by  dots 
and  lines,  as  in  fig.  ii.  n**  i  —  9. 

Or  is  expreffed  by  dots. 

Argent  needs  no  mark,  and  is  therefore  plain. 

Azure-,  by  horizontal  lines. 

Gules,  by  perpendicular  lines. 

Fert,  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the 

finifter  bafe  points. 
Purpure,  by  diagonal  lines  frona  the  finillcr  chief  to 

the  dexter  bafe  points. 
Sable,  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines  crofling 

each  other. 

Tenny,  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  finifter  chief  to 
the  dtxtcr  bafe  points,  traverfed  by  horizontal 
lines. 

Sanguine,  by  lines  croffing  each  other  diagonally 
from  dexter  to  finifter,  and  from  finifter  to  dexter. 

Sir  George  M  Kenzie  obferves,  that  *'  fome  fan- 
taftic  heralds  have  blazoned  not  only  by  the  ordinary 
colours  and  metals,  but  by  flowers,  days  of  the  week, 
parts  of  a  man's  body,  6ic.  and  have  been  condemned 
for  it  by  the  heralds  of  all  nations.  Yet  the  Englifti 
have  fo  far  owned  this  fancy,"  (the  moft  judicious  of 
them,  as  Mr  Cartwright  and  others,  reprobate  it  as 
abfurd),  "  that  they  give  it  for  a  rule,  that  the  coats 
of  fovereigns  faould  be  blazoned  by  the  planets,  thofe 
of  noblemen  by  precious  ftones;  and  have  fuited  them 
in  the  manner  here  fet  down  : 


Or 

Topaz 

Sol. 

Argent 

Pearl 

Luna. 

Sabis 

Diamond 

Saturn. 

Gules 

Ruby 

Mars. 

Azure 

Sappliire 

Jupiter. 

Vert 

Emerald 

Venus. 

Purpure 

Amethyft 

Mercury. 
Dragon'shead. 
Dragon's-tall. 

Tenny 

Jacinth 

Sanguine 

Sardonix 

*'  But  I  crave  leave  to  fay,  that  thefe  are  but  mere 
fancies ;  and  are  likewife  unfit  for  the  art,  for  thefe 
reafons :  ift,  The  French  (from  whom  the  Englifti 
derive  their  heraldry,  nuL  only  in  principles,  but  in 
■words  of  the  French  language)  do  not  only  not  ufe 
thefe  diftierent  ways  of  blazoning,  but  treat  them  en 
rldirule.  2dly,  The  Italian,  Spanifti,  and  Latin  he- 
ralds ufe  no  fuch  different  forms,  but  blazon  by  the 
ordinary  metals  and  colours.  3dly,  Art  ftiould  imitate 
nature  ;  and  as  It  would  be  an  unnatural  thing  In  com- 
mon difcourfe  not  to  call  red  red  becaafe  a  prince 
wears  it,  fo  it  is  unnatural  to  ufe  thefe  terms  in  he- 
raldry. And  it  may  fall  out  to  be  very  ridiculous  in 
fome  arms  :  for  Inftance,  If  a  prince  had  for  his  arms 
an  afs  couchant  under  his  burden  gules,  how  ridiculous 
would  it  be  to  fay  he  had  an  afs  couchant  Mars  ? — A 
hundred  other  examples  might  be  given  ;  but  it  is 
enough  to  fay,  that  this  is  to  confound  colours  with 
charges,  and  the  things  that  arc  borne  with  colours. 
4thly,  It  makes  the  art  unpleafant,  and  deters  gentle- 
men from  ftudying  It,  and  ftrangers  from  underftand- 
ing  what  our  heraldry  Is  ;  nor  could  the  arras  of  our 
princes  and  nobility  be  tranflated  In  this  difguife  Into 
Latin  or  any  other  language.  But  that  which  con- 
Ylnces  moft  that  this  Is  an  error  Is,  becaufe  it  makes 
that  great  rule  unnecefFary,  whereby  colour  cannot  be 
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put  upon  colour,  nor  metal  upon  metal ;  but  this  can-  The  Furs, 
not  hold  but  where  metals  and  colours  are  exprefted.''  '—v—- ^ 

The  Englifti  heralds  give  dift'erent  names  to  the 
roundlet  (n°  to),  according  to  its  colour.  Thus,  if 
it  is 

Or,  1  r  Be^ant^ 

Argent,  Plate. 
Azure,  Hurt. 

G\At^,  Torteau. 
Vert,  Mt  Is  called  a  ^  Pomty. 

Purpure,  j  Golpc. 

Sable,  Pellet, 
Tenny,  Orange. 
Sanguine,  J  l  Gu%e. 

The  French,  and  all  other  nations,  do  not  admit 
fuch  a  multiplicity  of  names  to  this  figure  ;  but  call 
tjiem  Bezants,  after  an  ancient  coin  ftruck  at  Conftaa- 
tinople,  once  Byzantium,  if  they  are  Or  and  Torteauxj 
if  of  any  other  tindure,  expreffing  the  fame. 

Sect.  II.    Of  Furs. 

Furs  reprefent  the  hairy  ft<in  of  certain  beafts,  pre-- 
pared  for  the  doublings  or  linings  of  robes  and  gar- 
ments of  ftate  :  and  as  ftiields  were  anciently  covered 
with  furred  llins,  they  are  therefore  ufed  in  heraldry 
not  only  for  the  linings  of  the  mantles,  and  other  or- 
naments of  the  ftiields,  but  alfo  in  the  coals  of  arms 
themfelves. 

There  are  three  diftercnt  kinds  In  general  ufe,  viz. 

1.  Ermine;  which  Is  a  field  argent,  powdered  witli- 
black  fpots,  their  tails  terminating  in  three  hairs  CFifr 
ii.  no  II.)  ^  ^' 

2.  Counter-ermine,  where  the  field  Is  fable,  and  the 
powdering  white.  (n°  12.) 

3.  ra/V(n°i5.),  which  is  exprefl'ed  by  blue  and 
white  flcins,  cut  Into  the  forms  of  little  bells,  ranged  in 
rows  oppofite  to  each  other,  the  bafe  of  the  white 
ones  being  always  next  to  that  of  the  blue  ones 
Vair  is  ufually  of  fix  rows ;  if  there  be  more  or  fewer* 
the  number  ought  to  be  exprefl'ed  ;  and  if  the  colours 
are  different  from  thofe  above  mentioned,  they  mufl: 
likewife  be  exprefl'ed. 

The  Englifti  multiply  the  fur^,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  the  tinaures,  though  no  other  nation  hari  adopted 
fuch  varieties.    Thus  they  give  us, 

1.  White,  which  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  ermine; 
but  it  is  ufed  on  no  other  occafion  but  In  the  defcrip! 
tions  of  mantles. 

2.  Ermines,  which  Is  the  fame  with  contra-ermine, 

3.  Erminois;  the  field  is  Or,  the  powdering  Sable 
(n°  13.)  For  the  ufe  of  this  fur  GuiUim  cites  Bara! 
p.  14.  but  no  fuch  fur  is  to  be  found  in  Bara. 

4.  Pean;  the  field  Is  Sable,  the  powdering  Or, 
(n°  14.)  The  French  ufe  no  fuch  term:  but  they  call 
all  furs  or  doublings  des  pannes,  or  pennes  ;  which  term 
has  poffibly  given  rife  to  this  miftake,  and  many 
others,  in  thofe  who  do  not  undeiftand  the  French 
language. 

_  5.  Erminites;  the  fame  as  Ermine,  with  the  addi- 
tlon  of  a  red  hair  on  each  fide  of  the  black.  Sir  Geo 
M'Kenzie  calls  thefe  diftinaions  "  but  fancies,  for  er- 
minites fignifies  properly  Utile  ermines.^' 

6.  Counter- vair  i  whcn  the  bells  of  the  fame  tinaurc 

are 
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are  placed  bafe  againft  bafe,  and  point  agatnft  point, 
(n-^  1 6.) 

7.  Potent- counter-potent,  anciently  called  Vaity-cuppy, 
as  when  the  field  is  filled  with  crutches  or  potents 
counter- placed,  (n°  17.) 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  the  ufe  of 
the  tinftures  took  its  rife  from  the  feveral  colours 
ufed  by  warriors  whilfl  they  were  in  the  army,  which 
S.  de  Petra  Sanfta  proves  by  many  citations.  And 
becaufe  it  was  the  cuftom  to  embroider  gold  and  filver 
on  filk,  or  filk  on  cloth  of  gold  and  filver,  the  heralds 
did  therefore  appoint,  that  in  imitation  of  the  clothes 
fo  embroidered,  colour  fliould  never  be  ufed  upon  co- 
lour, nor  metal  upon  metal. 

Sect.  III.    Of  the  Lines  ufed  in  the  parting  of  Fields. 

Escutcheons  are  either  of  one  tinfture,  or  more 
than  one.  Thofe  that  are  of  one  only,  that  is,  when 
feme  metal,  colour,  or  fur,  is  fpread  all  over  the  fur- 
face  or  field,  fuch  a  tin&ure  is  faid  to  be  predominant : 
but  in  fuch  as  have  on  them  more  than  one,  as  moft 
have,  the  field  is  divided  by  lines;  which,  according  to 
their  divers  forms,  receive  various  names. 

Lines  may  be  either  itraight  or  crooked.  Straight 
lines  are  carried  evenly  through  the  efcutcheon  :  and 
are  of  four  different  kinds;  wc;.  a  perpendicular,  line  |  ; 
a  horizontal,  — ;  a  diagonal  dexter,  \ ;  a  diagonal  fi- 
nifter,  /. 

Crooked  lines  are  thofe  which  are  carried  unevenly 
through  the  efcutcheon  with  rifing  and  falling.  French 
armorills  reckon  J  i  different  forts  of  them  ;  Guillim 
admits  of  feven  only;  but  there  are  14  diftinft  kinds, 
the  figures  and  names  of  which  are  as  in  fig.  i.  (a), 

I — 14.  T/z. 

I.  The  engrailed.  2.  The  invefted.  3.  The  wavy. 
4.  The  embattled,  or  crenelle.  5.  The  nebule.  6.  The 
raguly.  7.  The  indented.  8.  The  dancette.  9.  The 
dove-  tail.  :  o.  The  grafted.  1 1 .  The  embattled  a- 
ronde.  12.  The  battled  embattled.  13.  The  patee 
or  dove-tail.     14.  Champaine. 

The  principal  reafon  why  lines  are  thus  ufed  in  he- 
raldry, is  to  difference  bearings  which  would  be  other- 
Vi'ife  the  fame  ;  for  an  efcutcheon  charged  with  a  chief 
engrailed,  differs  from  one  charged  with  a  chief 
wavy,  as  much  as  if  the  one  bore  a  crofs  and  the  other 
a  faltier. 

As  the  forementioned  lines  ferve  to  divide  the  field, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  if  the  divifion  conf  ;  of  two 
tqual  parts  made  by  the  perpendicular  line,  it  is  called 
parted  per  pak  ;  by  the  horizontal  line,  parted  per  fefs  ; 
by  the  diagonal  dexter,  parted  per  lend  y  by  the  diago- 
nal finii^tr,  parted  per  lendfimjier;  examples  of  which 
will  be  given  in  the  fetjuel  of  this  treatife. 

If  a  field  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  any  of 
thefe  lines,  it  is  faid  to  be  quartered ;  which  may  be 
done  two  ways,  w'z. 

Quartered  or  parted /^r  crofs  ;  which  is  made  by  a 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  line,  which,  croffing  each 
ether  at  the  centre  of  the  field,  divide  it  into  four  equal 
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parts  called  quarters.  See  Plate  CCXXVII.  under 
fig.  i.  (a). 

Quartered  or  parted  per  faltier  ;  which  is  made  by 
two  diagonal  lines,  dexter  and  finifter,  that  crofs  one 
another  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  likewife  divide  it 
into  four  equal  parts.  Ibid. 

The  efcutcheon  is  fometimes  divided  into  a  greater 
number  of  parts,  in  order  to  place  in  it  the  arms  of  the 
feveral  famiHes  to  which  one  is  allied ;  and  in  this  cafe 
it  is  called  a  genealogical  atchievement .  Thefe  divifions 
may  confift  of  6,  8,  1 2,  and  1 6,  quarters  [as  under  fig.  i. 
(a)],  and  even  fometimes  of  20,  32,  64,  and  upwards; 
there  being  examples  of  fuch  divifions  frequently  exhi- 
bited at  pompous  funerals.  An  extraordinary  inftance 
of  this  kind  was  lately  exhibited  at  the  pompous  funeral 
of  the  late  worthy  vlfcountefs  Townfhend,  whofe  corpfe 
was  brought  from  Dublin  caftle  in  Ireland  to  Rainham- 
hall  in  Norfolk,  one  of  the  principal  tenants  on  horfe- 
back  carrying  before  the  hearfe  a  genealogical  banner, 
containing  the  quarterings  of  his  lordfhip's  and  her 
ladyftiip's  family,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  160 
coats.  Sir  George  Booth,  re6;or  of  the  valuable 
living  of  Afhton  under  Line,  bears  fix  dlfllnft  coata 
of  arms  in  his  fhield;  w'z.  thofe  for  Booth,  Bar- 
ton, Venables,  Mountfort,  Afhton,  Egerton;  and  has 
befides  a  right  to  37  other  coats:  but  Sir  William 
Dugdale  very  juflly  objefts  to  fo  many  arms  being 
cluflered  together  in  one  fhield  or  banner,  on  account 
of  the  dllHculty  of  difcerning  and  knowing  afunder  one 
coat  of  arms  from  another. 

Sect.  IV.    Of  the  Differences  of  Coats  of  Arms. 

Armorists  have  invented  divers  differences  or  cha- 
rafterifllcal  marks,  whereby  bearers  of  the  fame  coat 
of  arms  are  dlillngulfhed  each  from  others,  and  their 
nearnefs  to  the  principal  bearer  demonflrated.  Ac- 
cording to  J.  Guillim,  thefe  differences  are  to  be  confi- 
dered  either  as  ancient  or  modern. 

Art.  I.   Of  Ancient  Differences. 

Those  he  calls  ancient  dffcrences  confifl  In  bordures{p>.)\ 
which  Is  a  bearing  that  goes  all  round,  and  parallel  to 
the  boundary  of  the  efcutcheon,  in  form  of  a  hem, 
and  always  contains  a  fifth  part  of  the  field  in  breadth. 
Bordures  were  .ufed  in  ancient  times  for  the  dlfllngulfh- 
ing  not  only  of  one  nation  or  tribe  from  another,  but 
alfo  to  note  a  diverfity  between  particular  perfons  de- 
fcended  of  one  family  and  from  the  fame  parents. 
This  diflinftion,  however,  was  not  exprefsly  fignlfied 
by  invariable  markp  nor  were  bordures  always  ap- 
propriated to  denote  the  different  degrees  of  confan- 
guinity  :  for,  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  obferves  In  his 
Afpilogia,  p.  140,  ancient  heralds,  being  fond  of  per- 
fpicuous  differences,  often  Inverted  the  paternal  tinfture, 
or  fometimes  inferted  another  charge  in  the  efcutcheon, 
fuch  as  bends,  croflets,  cantons,  or  the  like  ;  which 
inegularity  has,  I  fuppofe.  Induced  modern  armorlfts 
to  Invent  and -make  ufe  of  others." 

There  are  bordures  of  different  forms  and  tlnftures, 
as  in  the  examples,  fig.  ill. 

3I2 
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(a)  Bordures  are  flill  introduced  into  Enghfh  coats  of  arms,  but  for  particular  reafops,  which  heralds  can 
befl  explain.  They  arc  by  the  French  frequently  taken  for  a  principal  figure,  and  numbered  among  the  reft 
cf  the  ordinaries. 
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Ancient  I.  is     Sable,  a  Bordure  Argent;"  borne  by  the 

right  hon.  SackvilleTufton,  earl  of  Thanet  When  a 

Plate    ^"'"'^"''^  '8  plain,  you  are  not  to  mention  it,  ag  it  is  al- 
CCXXVIII^^y^  underftood  fo  in  heraldry,  though  it  be  not  ex- 
preffed ;  but  if  it  has  any  other  form,  you  are  to  fig- 
nify  it. 

2.  *'  Gules,  a  Bordure  engrailed  Argent borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Charles  Gray,  lord  Gray. — This  is 
called  engrailed,  from  the  FreHch  word  engrelf,  which 
fignifies  a  thing  the  hail  has  fallen  upon  and  broken 
off  the  edges,  leaving  it  with  little  femicircles  ftruck 
out  of  it. 

3.  "  Gules,  a  Bordure  engrailed  Or;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewfbury.  You 
muft  obferve,  that,  in  a  bordure  or  ordinary  formed 
of  thele  lines,  the  points  are  reprefcnted  on  all  fides  to- 
wards the  field,  and  the  femicircles  turned  towards  the 
bordure  or  ordinary. 

4.  "  Argent,  a  Bordure  invefted  Azure." — This 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  laft ;  for  as  the  other  turns  its 
points  from  the  bordure  into  the  field,  fo  contrarywife 
this  does,  by  the  inverfion  of  the  points  from  the  field 
into  the  bordure.  Such  a  charge  or  any  other  formed 
of  thefe  Hnes  is  feldom  to  be  met  wiih  iu  Englifli. 
coats  of  arms. 

5.  "  Gules,  a  Bordure  indented  Argent." — The 
word  Indented  requires  very  little  explanation,  the  fig- 
nification  being  obvious  to  all  perfons,  from  its  figure, 
which  is  compofed  of  tracks  refembling  teeth,  called  in 
Latin  denies. 

6.  "  Azure,  a  Bordure  Ermine." 

7.  *'  Vert,  a  Bordure  Vair." 

8.  *'  Ermine,  a  Bordure  compony,  or  gobony,  Or 
and  Sable." — This  is  fo  termed  from  its  being  com- 
pofed of  fmall  and  equal  pieces.  J.  Guillim  calls  this 
bordure  gobo7iated,  which  implies  the  fame  meaning  ; 
but  the  word  being  obfolete,  is  not  ufed  by  modern 
heralds. 

9.  "Quarterly,  Azure  and  Gules,  a  Bordure  com- 
pony Argent  and  Azure  ;"  borne  by  his  grace  Henry 
Somerfet,  duke  of  Beaufort,  &c. 

10.  "  Azure,  a  Bordure  counter-compony  Argent 
and  Gules." — Obferve,  that  the  counter-compony  does 
always  confiiljof  two  tracks  and  no  more. 

11.  '«  Or,  a  Bordure  cheeky  Argent  and  Sable." — 
This  has  a  great  refemblance  with  the  laft  bordure, 
having  only  one  track  more  ;  therefore  you  muft  take 
care,  before  you  blazon,  to  number  them,  or  elfe  you 
may  eafily  err  in  taking  the  one  for  the  other. 

1  2.  "  Gules,  a  Bordure  Argent  charged  with  eight 
Trefoils  flipped  proper,  that  is.  Vert." — All  nations 
life  few  terms  in  blazoning  bordures  ;  but  Englifli  ar- 
iBoiifts,  in  order  poflibly  to  raife  the  dignity  of  this 
fcience,  have  perplexed  it,  and  rendered  it  unintelligible 
to  all  foreigners,  by  introducing  into  it  feveral  myftical 
names,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  following 
ones,  VIZ.  They  call  a  bordure,  if  charged  with  eight 
plants,  fruits,  flowers,  or  leaves,  verdoy  of  fuch  vege- 
tables ;  or  enaluron  oi  fuch  birds  ;  enurny  of  beafts;  per- 
Jleiv  of  furs  ;  and  entoyre  of  inanimate  things  of  what 
kind  foevcr. 

13.  "  Gules  on  a  Bordure  Azure,  eight  Stars  Or." 

1 4.  "  Argent,  a  bordure  compony  of  the  laft  and 
Gules,,  the  firft  charg.ed  with  Rofes  of  the  fecond, 
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barbed  and  feeded  proper." — This  bordure  is  borne  by  Ancient 
his  grace  Charles  Lenox,  duke  of  Richmond,  &c.  Differences, 

15.  "  Ermine,  within  a  Bordure  engrailed  Gules ;"  ^""'^'"'^^ 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  right  hon.  Henry- Benedift 
Barnewall,  vifcount  Kingdand,  &c.  of  Ireland. — This 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  of  French  extradion,  and 

allied  to  the  dukes  of  Little-  Bretagne,  where  the  name 
continues  ftill  in  great  repute. 

16.  Argent,  a  Bordure  Sable  charged  with  eight 

Befants  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Cole, 

lord  Ranelagh,  of  Ireland. 

17.  "  Party  per  pale  Argent  and  Gules,  a  Bordure 
charged  with  eight  Efcalops  counterchanged  ;"  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  right  hon.  William  Maule,  earl  of 
Panmure,  &c.  of  Ireland.  This  very  ancient  family 
is  originally  French,  and  derives  its  furname  from  the 
town  and  lordfliip  of  Maule  in  Normandy,  where  the 
fame  arms  are  ftill  to  be  fecn  in  the  panfh-church. 

18.  "Azure,  a  Bordure  quartei-ly,  the  firft  and. 
fourth  Ermine,  the  fecond  and  third  counter-compony 
Argent  and  Azure." 

19.  "  Purpure,  a  Bordure  compony  Or  and  Gules, 
each  of  the  laft  charged  with  a  Befant." 

20.  "  Quarterly  Or  and  Gules,  within  a  Bordure 
Vert,  charged  with  eight  Efcalops  Or." 

We  fhall  conclude  this  head  with  obferving,  that  a 
bordure  is  never  of  metal  upon  metal,  and  feldom  of 
colour  upon  colour,  but  rather  of  the  tindlure  which 

the  principal  bearing  or  charge  is  of.    Thus  Sir  

Dalziel  of  Glenae,  whofe  predeceflbr  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  noble  family  of  Carnwath,  has,  within 
a  Bordure  Argent,  the  paternal  coat  of  the  ancient 
name  of  Dalziel,  -uiiz.  "  Sable,  a  hanged  man  with  his 
arms  extended,  Argent ;"  formerly  they  carried  him 
hanging  on  a  gallows.  This,  bearing,  though  fo  very 
frngnlar  for  a  coat  of  arms,  was  given  as  a  reward  to 
one  of  the  anceftors  of  the  late  Robert  Dalziel,  earl  of 
Carnwath,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  brave  and 
hazardous  exploit  performed  in  taking  down  from  a 
gallows  the  body  of  a  favourite  and  near  relation  of 
king  Kenneth  II.  hung  up  by  the  Pifts  ;  which  ftory 
is  thus  related  by  Alexander  Nifbet:  "  The  king  being 
exceedingly  grieved  that  the  body  of  his  minion  and 
kinfman  fhould  be  fo  difgracefuUy  treated,  he  proffered 
a  great  reward  to  any  of  his  fubjeds  who  would  ad- 
venture to  refcue  his  corpfe  from  the  difgrace  his  cruel 
enemies  had  unjuftly  put  upon  it :  but  when  none 
would  undertake  this  hazardous  enterprife,  at  laft  a 
valorous  gentleman  came  and  faid  to  the  king,  Dal-ziel, 
which  fignifies,  "  I  dare  ;"  and  he  did  actually  per- 
form that  noble  exploit  to  the  king's  fatisfadtion  and 
his  own  immortal  honour,  and  in  memory  of  it  got 
the  afoi:efaid  remarkable  bearing  ;  and  afterwards  his 
pofterity  took  the  word  Dahiel  for  their  furname,  and. 
the  interpretation  of  it,  I  dare,  continues  even  to  this 
day  to  be  the  motto  of  that  noble  farwily.*^'  We  can 
have  no  better  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  tradition  than 
this,  that  the  heads  of  this  ancient  family  have  for 
many  ages  carefully  retained  this  bearing  without  any 
alteration  or  addition. 

Art.  2.   Of  Modern  D)FFERENCEs. 

The  modern  differences  which  the  Englilh  have 
adopted  not  only  for  the  diflinguiihing  of  fons  iffued 

out 
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M  idein   out  of  one  family,  but  alfoto  denote  the  difference  and 

Differences,  fubordinate  degrees  in  each  houfe  from  the  original 
anceftors,  are  nine,  viz. 
P!are         For  the  heir  or  firft  fon,  the  Label.    2d  fon,  the 

CCXXVII.  Crefcent.    3d  fon,  the  Mullec.    4th  fon,  the  Martkt. 

iin  iei  fig  L  ^^Yi  Ion,  the  Annulet.    6th  fon,  the  Flower-de-luce. 
'  7th  fon,  the  Rofe.    8th  fon,  the  Crofs  moline.  9th 

fon,  the  Double  Quater-foil. 

By  thefe  differences,  the  fix  fons  of  Thomas  Beau- 
champ,  the  15th  earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  the 
34th  year  of  king  Edward  III.  are  diflinguifhed  in  an 
old  window  of  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Warwick  ; 
£0  that  although  they  are  called  modern  differences^  their 
ufage  with  the  Englifh  is  ancient. 

It  mufl  be  obferved,  that,  of  all  the  forementioned 
marks  of  dilUnftion,  none  but  the  label  is  af[ix.ed  on 
the  coats  of  arms  belonging  to  any  of  the  royal  family ; 
which  the  introducers  of  this  peculiarity  have,  however, 
thought  proper  to  difference  by  additional  pendants 
and  diftinA  charges  on  them. 

As  to  the  diftindtion  to  be  made  in  the  arms  of  the 
offspring  belonging  to  each  of  the  above  mentioned 
brothers,  it  is  expreffed  by  figures  on  the  top  and 
Plate     margin  of  the  table  contained  in  fig.  iv.   For  inltanee, 

CCXXVIIl  The  heir  or  firll  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  beareth  a 
crefcent  charged  with  a  label  during  his  father's  life 
only.  The  fecond  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent 
charged  with  another  crefcent.  The  third  fon  of  the 
fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent  charged  with  a  mullet.  The 
fourth  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent  charged 
with  a  martlet.  The  fifth  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  a 
crefcent  charged  with  an  annulet.  The  fixth  fon  of 
the  fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent  charged  with  a  flower-de- 
luce;  and  fo  on  of  the  other  fons,  taking  care  to  have 
them  of  a  different  tinfture. 

In  what  part  of  the  efcutcheon  thefe  differences 
fliould  be  borne  is  not  certain  ;  for  Guillim,  Morgan, 
and  others,  give  us  many  different  examples  of  their 
pofition.  The  honour-point  would  be  the  properelt 
place,  if  the  arms  would  admit  of  it ;  but  that  is  not 
always  the  cafe,  as  that  part  may  be  charged  with 
fome  figure  in  the  paternal  coat,  which  cannot  with 
propriety  receive  the  difference.  There  are  inftances 
where  thefe  are  borne  as  perfeA  coats  of  arms,  as  the 
examples,  fubjoined  to  the  Table  of  Houfcs  fufficiently 
fhow;  which  are  to  be  blazoned  thus  : 

The  firfl  is  "  Aziare,  a  Label  Argent."— When 
fuch  a  label  is  borne  as  a  difference,  the  pendants,  acr 
cording  to  G.  Leigh,  fignify  that  he  is  but  the  third 
perfon  ;  the  dexter  pendant  referring  to  his  father, 
the  finifter  to  his  mother,  and  the  middle  one  to 
himfelf. 

The  fecond  is  *'  Argent,  a  Label  of  five  points 
Azure  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Hentington.  If  a 
label  has  more  or  lefs  than  three  pendants  or  points, 
they  are  to  be  expreffed  as  in  the  foregoing  example. 

The  third  is  "  Azure,  a  Cfefcent  Argent,"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Lucy. — The  reafon  G.  Leigh  affigns 
for  the  fecond  fon's  having  a  crefcent  for  a  difference 
is  to  fhow  that  he  fhould  increafe  the  family  by  adding 
to  it  riches  and  reputation. 

The  fourth  is  "  Argent,  a  Mullet  Sable,  on  a 
Chief  Azure,  a  Fleur-de-lis  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  name 
of  Rogers,  in  Gloucellerfhire. — A  mullet  or  fpur  was 
appointed  for  the  third  fon's  difference,  as  the  lafx- 
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mentioned  author  fays,  to  fhow  that  he  fhould  follow  Mod 
chivalry.  ^iffere 
The  fifth  is  "  Azure,  a  Fleur  de  lis  Argent      "  ^ 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Henry  Digby,  baron  DIgby 
of  Geafhil,  in  King's  county,  Ireland. 

Thefe  few  examples,  among  many  more  that  might 
be  given,  demon  Urate  the  impropriety  of  adopting 
thefe  modern  differences^  as  they  are  called,  for  marks 
of  cadency  to  diftinguifh  the  different  branches  of  a 
family  :  for  it  is  impoffible  to  diftinguifh  the  uncle  or 
grand-uncle  from  the  nephew  or  grand-nephew,  if 
each  of  tht  m  are  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  fons  ;  and 
in  the  courfe  of  fucceffion  thefe  differences  would  mul- 
tiply to  luch  a  number,  thai  it  would  be  impoflible  to 
delineate  them  diftinftly  in  moft  cafes.  But  as  they 
are  given  by  mofl  of  the  Englifh  writers  on  heraldry, 
though  no  foreign  nation  ufes  them,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  infert  t'hem  here. 

Sifters,  except  of  the  blood-royal,  have  no  other 
mark  of  difference  in  their  coats  of  arms,  but  the  form 
of  the  efcutcheon  (as  obferved  before) ;  therefore  they 
are  permitted  to  bear  the  arms  of  their  father,  even  as 
the  eldeil  fon  does  after  his  father's  deceafe.  The  reafon 
of  which  is  by  Guillim  faid  to  be,  that  when  they  are 
married,  they  lofe  their  furname,  and  receive  that  of 
their  hufbands. 

Next  to  thefe  diminutions,  G.  Leigh,  J.  Guillim, 
and  after  them  Dr  Harris  in  his  Lexicon  Technicmiy 
fet  forth  at  large  divers  figures,  which  they  pretend 
were  formerly  added  to  the  coats  of  fuch  as  were  to 
be  puniflied  and  branded  for  cowardice,  fornication, 
flander,  adultery,  treafon,  or  murder,  for  which  they 
give  them  the  name  of  abatements  of  honour  ;  but  as 
they  produce  but  one  inftance  of  fuch  whimfical  bear- 
ings, we  have  not  inferted  them  here.  Befides,  arms 
being  marks  of  honour,  they  cannot  admit  of  any  note 
of  infamy  ;  nor  would  any  body  now-a  days  bear  them- 
if  they  were  fo  branded.  It  is  true,  a  man  may  be 
degraded  for  divers  crimes,  particularly  high  treafon  ;• 
but  in  fuch  cafes  the  efcutcheon  is  reverfed,  trod  upon, 
and  torn  in  pieces,  to  denote  a  total  extinction  and' 
fuppreffion  of  the  h«nour  and  dignity  of  the  perfon  to> 
whom  it  belonged. 

CHAP.  IIL 

Of  C  H  A  R  G  E  S. 

Armorists  call  a  charge  whatfoever  is  contained- 
in  the  field,  whether  it  occupy  the  whole  or  only  a 
part  thereof.  All  charges  are  diftingulfhed  by  the 
names  of  honourable  ordinaries,  fub- ordinaries,  and  common 
charges. 

Honourable  ordinaries,  the  principal  charges  in  he- 
raldry, are  made  of  lines  only,  which,  according  to  their 
difpofition  and  form,  receive  different  names. 

Sub-ordinaries  are  ancient  heraldric  figures,  frequent- 
ly ufed  in  coats  of  arms,  and  which  are  diflinguifhed' 
by  terms  appropriated  to  each  of  them. 

Common  charges  are  compofed  of  natural,  artificial,, 
and  even  chimerical  things  j  fuch  as  planets,  creatures, ,- 
vegetables,  inftruments,  &c. 

Sect.  I.    Of  Honourable  Ordinaries. 

The  moft  judicious  armoiifts  admit  only  of  nine  ho->- 
nouiable  ordinaries,  d/s^ 

The: 
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The  Chief  j   The  Bar 

The  Pale  The  Cheveron 

The  Bend     ^  The  Ctofs 

The  Bend  finlfter  and 
I'he  Fefs  _      The  Saltief. 

Of  thefe,  but  fix  have  dimiimtives,  which  are  called 
as  follows  :  That  of  ihe  chief  13  Tu  fdlet;  the  pale  has  a 
pallet  and  cndorfe ;  the  bend,  a  Imdlet,  eojl,  and  ribband-, 
the  bend  finiller  has  the  fcarp  and  baton}  the  bar,  the 
dofet  and  barulct;  the  cheveron,  a  chevroncl  and  couple- 
clofe.    All  which  will  be  treated  of  in  order. 

Art.  I.    Of  the  Chief. 

The  chief  is  an  ordinary  determined  by  an  hori- 
zontal line,  which,  if  it  is  of  any  other  form  but 
Itraight,  muft  be  exprefled.  It  is  placed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  efcutcheon,  and  containeth  in  depth  the 
third  part  of  the  field.  Its  diminutive  is  a  fillet,  the 
content  of  which  is  not  to  exceed  one  fourth  of  the 
chief,  and  ftandeth  in  the  lowefl  part  thereof.  This 
ordinary  is  fubjed  to  be  charged  with  variety  of  fi- 
,  gures;  and  may  be  indented,  wavy,  nebule,  &c.  as  in 
the  examples,  fig.  v. 
Plate  ^'.^^  "        ^  ^'"^f  indented  Azure;"  borne 

CGXXVIII^y  t^i^  "ffht  hon.  Edmund  Butler,  vifcount  Mount- 
garret,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  great 
and  illuftrious  family  of  tlie  Butlers,  fo  renowned  for 
the  many  valiant  and  loyal  perfons  it  has  produced, 
js  defcended  from  the  ancient  counts  of  Brion  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  but  fince  king  Henry  II.  conferred  the  of- 
fice of  chief  butler  of  Ireland  upon  one  of  the  family, 
he  and  his  fucceffors  have  affumed  the  name  of  Butler. 

2.  "  Azure  a  Chief  engrailed  Or." 

3.  "  Argent,  a  Chief  invefted  Vert." 

4.  «  Vert,  a  Chief  undy  Or." 

5.  '*  Azure,  a  Chief  nebule  Argent." 

6.  "  Or,  a  Chief  cheeky  Azure  and  Argent." 

7.  •<  Ermine,  a  Chief  quarterly  Or  and  Gules  ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Peckham. 

8.  «  Argent,  a  Chief  Sable,  in  the  lower  part  thereof 
a  Fillet  of  the  Field." 

9.  «'  Azure,  fretty  Argent,  a  Chief  Or  ;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Hayes  St  Leger,  vifcount  Do- 
reraile,  &c.  of  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ireland.  This 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  of  French  extra£lion  ;  and 
is  defcended  from  Sir  Robert  Sent  Legere,  knight, 
who,  in  1066,  accompanied  William  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy in  his  expedition  into  England  ;  and  the  fa- 
mily have  a  tradition,  that  he,  with  his  own  hand, 
fupported  the  faid  duke  when  he  quitted  the  fhip  to 
land  in  Suffex. 

10.  '*  Argent,  on  a  Chief  engrailed  Azure,  a 
Tortoife  paflant  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Bid- 
good. 

11.  "  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Gules,  two  Spur  revels 
Or;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  St  John,  lord 
St  John  of  Bletfhoe,  &c.  Of  this  ancient  family, 
which  derive  their  furname  from  a  place  called  St  John 
in  Normandy,  was  John  de  St  John,  Efq ;  who  ha- 
ving a  principal  employment  in  the  army  of  the  Nor- 
man duke,  attended  him  in  his  expedition  into  Eng- 
land. 

12.  "  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Vert,  two  Spears  Heads 
ereft  of  the  Field,  the  points  imbrued  Gules  j"  borne 
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by  the  right  hon.  George  Brodrick,  Vifcount  Middle-  Honour- 
ton,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.    This  family  is  ^'^'^^  O'''^*- 
lineally  defcended  from  George  de  Brodrick,  who  came 
into  England  in  the  reign  of  William  II.  r-*^^ 

1 3. ^  Or,  on  a  Chief  Sable,  three  Efcalops  of  the 
field,"  for  the  name  q{  Graham  ;  and  borne  quartered 
in  the  arms  of  his  Grace  William  Graham,  duke,  mar- 
quis, and  earl  of  Montrofe,  &c.  with  Argent  three 
Rofes  Gules.  According  to  the  Scots  writers,  this  great 
and  noble  family  is  defcended  from  the  renowned  Greme 
or  Grame,  who,  in  the  year  404,  was  general  of  king 
Fergus  II. 's,  army,  and,  in  420,  forced  his  way  through 
the  wall  built  by  the  Romans  between  the  rivers 
Forth  and  Clyde  to  keep  out  the  Scots  from  moleft- 
ing  them  in  their  pofTeflions,  and  the  faid  breach  has 
ever  fince  been  called  Grame' s  dike. 

14.  "Argent,  on  a  Chief  indented  Gules,  three 
Croffes  pattee  of  the  Field  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon. 
John  Perceval,  earl  of  Egmcnt,  &c.  This  very  ancient 
and  noble  family  is  fuppofed,  from  circumilances  little  ■ 
fhort  of  pofitive  proof,  to  have  fprung  from  a  younger 
branch  of  the  fovereign  dukes  of  Bretagne  in  France, 

of  the  fame  name.  They  were  tranfplanted  into  Nor- 
mandy before  the  conqueft,  poffelTed  of  great  ertate« 
and  power,  and  inverted  with  the  office  of  chief  butler. 
Upon  the  Norman  invafion,  two  of  this  family  came 
over  into  England  with  the  Conqueror,  from  one  of 
which  the  defcent  of  the  prefent  earl  of  Egmont  is  de* 
duced  by  the  cleareft  and  raoft  indifputable  proofs  of 
hiftorians  and  records^ 

15.  '«  Azure,  on  a  Chief  indented  Or,  three  Spur- 
revels  Gules;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Charles  Moore, 
earl  of  Drogheda,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
This  rioble  family,  which  is  of  French  extradion,  came 
into  England  foon  after  the  conqueil,  and  made  their 
firft  refidence  in  the  manor  of  Moore-court,  in  the  coun« 
ty  of  Kent. 

16.  Ermine,  on  a  Chief  indented  Azure,  three 
ducal  coronets  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Lylton. 

17.  "  Azure,  on  a  Chief  Or,  three  Martlets  Gules," 
for  the  name  of  Wray  ;  and  borne  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 
Bart,  of  Eincolnfhire. 

18.  "  Ermine,  on  a  Chief  Gules;  five  Lozenges  of 
the  firft;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Dixin. 

19.  '*  Argent,  fretly  Gules,  on  a  Chief  of  the  fe- 
cond,  three  Leopard's  Faces  Or ;"  borne  by  the  right 
hon.  Henry  Liddel,  lord  Raven  fworth.  This  noble 
lord  is  defcended  from  the  ancient  lords  of  Liddie- 
caftle,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  where  they  have  been 
proprietors  of  great  coal-mines  time  out  of  mind. 

20.  "  Ermine,  a  Chief  party  per  pale  Azure  and 
Or  ;  on  the  dexter  the  Sun  in  its  fplendor,  on  the 
finifter  a  Crofs  pattee  Gules."  The  arms  of  the  bi- 
fhopricof  Raphoe,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

AuT.  II.    Of  the  Pale. 

_  The  Pale  is  an  ordinary,  confitting  of  two  perpen- 
dicular lines  drawn  from  the  top  to  the  bafe  of  the  E* 
fcutcheon,  and  contains  the  third  middle  part  of  the 
field.  Its  diminutives  are,  the  pallet,  which  is  the  half 
of  the  pale;  and  the  endorfe,  which  is  the  fourth  part 
of  a  pale.  This  ordinary  and  the  pallet  may  receive 
any  charge,  but  the  endorfe  Ihould  not  be  charged. 
The  endorfe,  befides,  is  never  ufed,  according  to  J. 

Leigh, 
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of  the    Leigh,  but  to  accompany  the  pale  in  pairs,  as  cotlccs 
do  the  bend  ;  but  Sir  John  Feme  is  of  a  different  opi- 


nion. 

Plate  Ex.  I.  *'  Gules,  a  Pale  Or;"  by  the  name  oi Grand- 
og.  vi. 
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20.  *«  Azure,  on  a  Pale  walled  with  three  pieces  on 
each  fide  Or,  an  Endorfe  Sable  borne  by  the  name 
of  Sublet  de  Noyers,  a  family  of  ui'lin£lion  in  France. 

Art.  nr.    Of  the  Bend  and  Bend-sinister. 


2.  Party  per  Pale  Argent  and  Gules,  a  Pale 
counterchanged. 

3.  "  Argent,  a  Pale  between  two  Endorfes  Gules." 

4.  *'  Party  per  Pale,  ift.  Paly  of  fix  Argent  and 
Sable,  2d,  Azure;*'  borne  by  the  name  of  T/Ync^ar^/. 

5.  "  Paly  of  fix  Or  and  Azure.'* 

6.  *'  Argent,  three  Pallets  undy  Sable  by  the 
name  of  Doivnes. 

7.  "  Party  per  Pale,  Argent  and  Gules;"  borne  by 
the  right  hon.  John  Waldegrave,  earl  Wal.legrave,  iScc. 
This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  John  de  Walde- 
grave, who  was  fheriff  of  London  in  the  year  1205,  in 
the  feventh  year  of  king  John. 

8.  "  Party  per  Pale  indented,  Or  and  Gules  ;" 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Bermingham,  baron 
of  Athenry,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Of  this  an- 
cient and  noble  family,  which  are  of  Englifii  extrac- 
tion, and  took  their  name  from  the  town  of  Berming- 
ham in  the  county  of  Warwick,  was  William  de  Ber- 
mingham, who  was  poflelTed  of  the  town  of  that  name 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  which  continued  in  that  fa- 
niily  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

9.  '*  Quarterly  per  Pale  dove-tail.  Gules  and  Or  ;" 
borne  by  tKe  right  hon.  Thomas  Cromley,  lord  Mont- 
fort,  &c.  This  noble  lord  is  maternally  defcended 
from  Sir  Walter  Bromleghe  of  Broir.leghe,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  who  flouriflaed  in  the  reign  of  king 
John.  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  another  of  his  lordlliip's 
anceftors,  was  conftituted  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  2 1  Elizabeth  j  in  which  poll  he  died,  29  E- 
lizabeth. 

10.  Argent,  a  Pkle  flory  counterflory  Sable. 

11.  "  Argent,  a  Pale  lozengy  Sable;"  borne  by 
the  name  of  Savage. 

12.  "  Argent,  a  Pale  indented  Vert;"  borne  by 
the  name  of  Dixon. 

13.  "  Argent,  on  a  Pale  engrailed  Sable,  three 
Crelcents  Or;"  borne  by  the  name  of  -^fily. 

14.  •*  Ermine,  on  a  Pale  engrailed  azure,  three 
Lion's  Heads  couped  Or;"  borne  by  the  name  of  A' 
•very. 

15.  Vert,  on  a  Pale  radiant  Or,  a  Lion  ram- 
pant Sable;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  James  O'Hara, 
lord  Tyrawley,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Thia 
noble  lord  is  defcended  from  Milefius  king  of  Spain, 
by  his  eldeft  fon  Hiberius,  who,  with  hi&  brother  Hc- 
remon,  eftablifhed  a'  colony  in  Ireland.  Sir  Charles 
O'Hara,  father  to  the  prefent  lord,  was  created  baron 
of  Tyrawley  by  queen  Anne,  Jan.  10.  1706,  being  at 
that  time  a  lieutenant-general,  and  colonel  of  the 
royal  regiment  of  fufileers :  and  the  next  year  was 
made  general  in  Spain,  where  this  fon,  lord  James,  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Almanza. 

16.  "  Azure,  a  Pallet  Argent.'* 
I  7.  «  Vert,  an  Endorfs  Or." 

*'  Argent,  in  two  Pallets  Sable,  fix  Crofs- 
croflets  fitchy  Or;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Beiums,  of 
the  county  of  Salop. 

19.  "  Argent,  two  Endorfes  Gules,  in  Chief  three 
Mullets  Sable  i"  borne  by  the  name  of  Vautort, 


The  Bend^  is  an  ordinary  formed  by  two  diagonal 
lines,  drawn  from  the  dexter-chief  to  the  fiaifter-bafe  ; 
and  contains  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  in  breadth,  if  un- 
charged ;  but  if  charged,  then  the  third.  Its  diminu- 
tives are,  the  bendh.f ,  which  is  the  half  of  a  bend;  the 
colt  or  cotice,  when  two  of  them  accompany  a  bend, 
which  Is  the  fourth  part  of  a  bend;  and  the  ribband,  the 
moiety  of  a  cofi,  or  the  eighth  part  of  the  field. 

There  is  alfo  the  bend-finifter,  which  is  of  the  fame 
breadth  as  the  bend,  but  drawn  the  contrary  way :  this 
is  fubdivided  into  a  fcrape,  which  is  the  half  of  the 
Uend,  and  into  a  baton,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of 
the  bend,  but  does  not  extend  itfelf  to  the  extremities 
of  the  field,  there  being  part  of  it  feen  at  both  ends. 
See  the  examples,  fig.  vii. 

Ex.  I.  "  Argent,  a  Bend  wavy  Sable;"  borne  by  Plate 
the  right  hon.  John  Wallop,  earl  of  Portfraouth,  &c.  CCXXIX* 
This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  the  Wallops  of  Hamp- 
fhire,  a  Saxon  family,  who  were  poffelfed  of  lands 
to  a  confiderable  value  in  the  county  at  the  time  of  the 
conqueft. 

2.  "  Cheeky  Or,  and  Azure,  a  Bend  Ermine;" 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Ward,  vifcount  Dudley 
and  Ward,  &c.  The  anceftors  of  this  noble  lord  were 
anciently  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  of  w  hich  was  Si- 
mon Ward,  who  had  large  poifefTions  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  and  was  in  France  and  Scotland  in  the- 
relgnsof  king  Edward  II.  and  111. 

3.  "  Azure,  a  Bend  engrailed  Argent,  between- 
two  Cotices  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Matthew 
Fortcfcue,  lord  Fortefcue,  as  alfo  by  the  right  hoa. 
Hugh  Fortefcue-Aland,  baron  Fortefcue,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  this  laft  nobleman  bearing  a  crefcent 
in  his  arms  for  difference.  The  family  of  Fortefcue  is: 
defcended  from  Sir  Richard  le  Forte,  a  perfoii  of  ex- 
traordinary fl;rength  and  courage,  who  accompanied 
William  duke  of  Normandy  in  hi*  invafion  of  Eng- 
land; and  bearing  a  ftrong  fhield  before  the  duke,  at 
the  battle  of  H'altings,  had  three  horfes  killed  under 
him,  and  from  that  fignal  event  the  name  and  motto 
of  the  family  were  affumed  ;  for  the  Latin  warilfcu^ 
turriy  or  the  old  French  word  sfcue  "  a  fhleld"  being  ad- 
ded to /or/^  "  ftrong,"  compoie  their  name ;  and  the 
motto  is,  FniHe  Jciilum  falus  ducum. 

4.  "  Sable,  a  Bend  Argent  between  two  Cotices- 
indented  Or ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  French. 

5.  "  Paly  of  fix  Or  and  Sable,  a  Bend  counter- 
changed  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Frederick  Calvert, 
baron  Bahimore.  The  original  of  this  family  is  from 
an  ancient  and  noble  houfe  of  that  furname  in  the  earl- 
dom of  Flanders,  whereof  Sir  George  Calvert,  knight, 
among  other  honourable  employments,  was  fecretary 
of  flate  to  king  James  I.  by  whom  he  was  created  a 
baron,  Feb.  20.  1624,  and  from  whom  he  had  a  grant 
to  him,  and  his  heirs,  of  the  province  of  Maryland  and 
Avalon  in  America. 

6.  **  Party  per  Bend  crenelle  Axrgent  and  Gules ;" 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Edmund  Boyle,  earl  of  Cork 
and  Orrery,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This 
noble  lord  is  faid  to  be  defcended  from  Sir  Philip 
5  Boyk, 
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Of  the    Boyle,  a  knight  of  Arragon,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Bend,  &c.  j^j^^g  Henty  VI.  tilted  at  a  tournament  with  Sir  Jo- 
feph  Aftley,  knight  of  the  Garter. 

7.  "  Argent,  three  Bendlets  enhanfed  Gules 
as  the  Englifh  exprefs  it,  but  the  phrafe  enhanfed 
is  ufed  by  no  other  nation.  The  proper  blazon  of 
this  arms  is,  Parted  per  bend,  i  ft  bendy  of  fix  gules, 
and  argent ;  2d  of  the  lall.  Borne  by  the  right  hon. 
William  Byron,  lord  Byron.  From  Doomfday-book 
it  appears,  that  this  family  was  pofTefTed  of  numerous 
manors  and  lands  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  ;  and 
that  Sir  John  Byron,  one  of  his  lordfliip's  anceftors, 
attended  king  Edward  III.  in  his  wars  in  France. 

8.  *'  Ermine,  a  Bend  voided  Gulesj"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Jreton. 

9.  *'  Argent  three  Bendlets  wavy  Azure;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Wilbraham. 

10.  "  Bendy  of  fix  pieces  Argent  and  Azure."  Ob- 
ferve,  that  when  the  fliield  is  filled  with  an  equal  aum- 
ber  of  bendlets  of  metal  and  colour,  it  is  called  bendy  ; 
but  if  the  number  of  them  is  unequal,  they  are  to  be 
blazoned  by  the  name  bendlets,  and  their  number  fpe- 
cified. 

I  r  .  "  Party  per  Bend  Azure  and  Argent,  two 
Bendlets  engrailed  counterchanged  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Frenes, 

\z.  *'  Quarterly,  Or  and  Gules,  a  Bend  over-all 
Vair;"  borne  by  his  grace  Lionel  Cranfield  Sackville, 
dnke  of  Dorfet  and  earl  of  Middlefex,  &c.  The  an- 
ceftors of  this  family  were  lords  of  the  town  and  feig- 
niory  of  Sackville  in  Normandy,  and  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror  when  he  invaded  England  in  1066. 

13.  "  Gules  on  a  Bend  Argent,  three  Trefoils 
flipped  proper;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  George  Wil- 
liam Hervey,  earl  of  Briftol,  &c.  This  noble  lord 
derives  his  pedigree  from  Robert  Fitz -Hervey,  a 
younger  fon  of  Hervey  duke  of  Orleans,  who  came 
over  from  France  with  William  the  Conqueror. 

14.  "  Argent,  on  a  bend  Gules  cotifed  Sable, 
t,hree  pairs  of  Wings  conjoined  of  the  firrt ;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Richard  Wingfield,  vifcount  Powers- 
court,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  noble  lord 
is  denominated  from  the  manor  of  Wingfield  in  Suf- 
folk, where  they  had  a  feat  before  the  Norman  con- 
queft,  called  Wingfield- cafile. 

15.  "  Gules  on  a  Bend  contre  Ermine  cotifed  Or, 
three  Boars  Heads  couped  Argent ;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Edgcumbe,  lord  Edgcumbe,  &c. 
The  anceftors  of  this  noble  lord  received  their  name 
from  the  manor  of  Edgcumbe  in  Devonfhire.  One 
of  this  lord's  anceftors  was  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe, 
who  came  over  to  England  with  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, having  a  great  fhare  in  the  viftory  he  obtained 
over  king  Richard  III.  at  Bofworth,  by  which  the  earl 
made  his  way  to  the  throne  of  England. 

16.  "  Argent,  a  Bend  finiSer  Gules." 

17.  "  Or,  a  Bendlet  Gules." 

18.  "  Argent,  a  Ribband  Gules." — The  name  of 
this  bearing  correfponds  well  with  its  form,  being 
both  long  and  narrow,  which  is  the  lliape  of  a  rib- 
band. 

19.  '*  Azure,  a  Scrape  Or." — This  bearing,  as 
Guillim  obferves,  is  that  kind  of  ornament  called 
now-a-days  a  Scarf,  which  is  ufed  by  officers  on 
•duty,  and  ufually  worn  after  the  fame  manner. 
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20.  This  contains  three  Batons.  The  firfl;  is  com-  The  Fcfj 
pony  ermine  and  azure  ;  fet  over  the  royal  arms,  for 
his  grace  William  Fitzroy  duke  of  Cleveland.  The  fe- 
cond  is  compony  argent  and  azure  ;  fet  over  the  royal 
arms,  for  his  grace  Auguftus  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of 
Grafton.  The  third  is  gules,  charged  with  three 
rofes  argent,  feeded  and  barbed  proper  ;  fet  over  the 
royal  arms,  for  his  grace  George  Beauclerk,  duke  of 
St  Albans.  The  grandfathers  of  thefe  noble  dukes 
being  natural  fons  of  king  Charles  II.  is  what  intitles 
them  to  the  royal  arms. 

Art.  IV.    Of  the  Fess  and  Bar. 

The  Fefs  is  an  ordinary  which  is  produced  by  two 
parallel  lines  drawn  horizontally  acrofs  the  centre  of 
the  field,  and  contains  in  breadth  the  third  part  there- 
of. Some  Englifh  writers  fay  it  has  no  diminutive, 
for  the  bar  is  a  diftinft  ordinary  of  itfelf. 

The  Bar,  according  to  their  definition,  is  formed  of 
two  lines,  and  contains  but  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  : 
which  is  not  the  only  thing  wherein  it  differs  from 
the  fefs;  for  there  may  be  more  than  one  in  an  efcut- 
cheon,  placed  in  different  parts  thereof,  whereas  the 
fefs  is  limited  to  the  centre-point ;  but  in  this  the 
French  differ  from  them.  The  bar  has  two  diminutives; 
the  barulet,  which  contains  the  half  of  the  bar ;  and 
the  clofet,  which  is  the  half  of  the  barulet.  When 
the  ftiield  contains  a  number  of  bars  of  metal  and  co- 
lour alternate,  of  even  number,  that  is  called  harry  of 
fo  many  pieces,  cxprefling  their  number.  See  the 
examples,  Plate  CCXXIX.  fig.  viii. 

No  I.  is  "  Argent,  a  Fefs  indented  Sable  ;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  John  Weft,  earl  Delawarr,  &c.  This 
noble  family  is  defcended  from  the  Wefts,  a  great 
family  in  the  weft  of  England ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  they  appear  to  have  been  feized  of  ma- 
nors and  lands  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  Sir  Tho- 
mas de  Weft,  knight,  one  of  his  lordftiip's  anceftors, 
being  at  the  battle  of  Creify,  and  there  taking  John 
the  French  king  prifoner,  had  granted  him,  for  that 
remarkable  action,  an  augmentation  to  his  atchieve- 
ment,  viz.  a  crampette  or,  diftinguifhed  by  the  chape 
of  a  fword  in  the  middle ;  the  chape  being  given  him 
by  the  faid  king,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  be-  ' 
coming  his  prifoner :  his  cognizance  was  a  rofe  parted 
per  pale,  argent,  and  gules  ;  which  two  badges  arc 
flill  borne  in  the  atchievement  of  the  prefent  lord  De- 
lawar. 

2.  "  Argent,  a  Fefs  wreathed  Azure  and  Gules;" 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Carmichael,  earl  of 
Hyndford.  Of  this  ancient  family,  which  is  faid  to 
affume  their  furname  from  the  lands  of  Carmichael, 
in  the  county  of  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  where  they 
ftill  have  their  chief  feat,  was  Sir  John  Carmichael, 
who  accompanied  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  to  the 
affiftance  of  Charles  VI.  of  France!,  againft  the  Eng- 
hfh;  and  fignalizing  his  valour  at  the  battle  of  Baug- 
hey  in  April  1 42 1,  and  breaking  his  fpear  when  the 
French  and  Scots  got  the  vitto-y,  had  thereupon  ad- 
ded to  his  paternal  coat,  a  dexter  arm  holding  a 
broken  fpe.n  ,  which 's  now  the  crrftof  the  family. 

3.  "  Pa'-ty  per  Fels  Or  and  Argent,  a  Fefs  nebule 
Gules  ;"  bori  '  by  the  name  of  Anttjhcd. 

4.  "  Party  per  Fifs  indented  Or  and  Azure  ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Saunders. 

5.  «  Cheeky 
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efs  ^.  «  Cheeky  Or  and  Azure  on  a  Fefs  Gules,  a 
Crefcent  argent  for  difference  borne  by  the  right 
hon.  Hugh  Clifford,  lord  Clifford,  of  Chudley.  This 
noble  lord  is  defcended  from  Walter  de  Clifford,  of 
Clifford  caflle,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  who  came 
over  into  England  with  the  Conqueror  ;  of  which  fa- 
mily was  fair  Rofamond,  miftrefs  to  king  Henry  II. 

6.  *'  Argent,  on' a  Fefs  Azure,  three  Lozenges 
Or borne  by  the  right  hon.  Bafil  Fielding,  earl 
of  Denbigh  and  Defmond,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is 
defcended  from  the  earls  of  Hapfburg,  in  Germany. 
Geoffroy  earl  of  Hapfburg,  being  oppreffed  by  Ro- 
dolph  emperor  of  Germany,  came  over  into  England, 
and  one  of  his  fons  ferved  king  Henry  III.  in  his 
wars,  whofe  anceflors  laying  claim  to  the  territories  of 
Lauffenburg  and  Rhin-Filding,  in  Germany,  he  took 
the  name  of  Fielding. 

7.  "  Or,  on  a  Fefs  Gules,  three  Fleur  de  lis  of  the 
firft born  by  the  name  of  Lcnnard.  This  is  in  the 
firft  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  right  hon.  Thomas 
Barret  Lennard  lord  Dacre's  arms. 

8.  "  Ermine,  on  a  Fefs  Gules,  a  Lion  paffent  Or ;"  * 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Proby,  baron  Carys^ 
fort,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

9.  "  Sable,  a  Fefs  Ermine,  between  three  Cref- 
cents  Or  borne  by  the  right  hon.  George- WiHiam 
Coventry,  earl  of  Coventry,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is 
defcended  from  John  Coventry,  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Coventry,  and  afterwards  mercer  and  lord  mayor  of 
London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  ;  from  whom 
defcended  Thomas  Coventry,  one  of  the  juflices  of 
the  court  of  .common-pleas,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  whofe  fon  Thomas  was  recorder  of  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  I. 

10  "  Sable,  a  Fefs  cheeky,  Or  and  Azure,  be- 
tween three  Befants  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Ridge- 
way  Pitt,  earl  and  baron  of  Londonderry,  &c.  Of 
this  noble  family,  which  were  anciently  of  Bandfott, 
in  the  county  of  Dorfet,  was  Thomas  Pitt,  Efq;  who, 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  was  made  governor  of  fort 
St  George  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  he  refided  many 
years,  and  purchafed  a  diamond,  which  he  fold  to  the 
king  of  France  for  125,0001.  Sterling,  weighing  136 
carats,  and  commonly  known  at  this  day  by  the  name 
of  Pittas  diamond. 

n'.  '*  Or,  on  a  Fefs  Sable,  between  three  Mufco- 
vy  Ducks  proper,  a  Rofe  of  the  Field  ;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  John  Bateman,  vifcount  Bateman,  &c.  Of 
this  noble  family,  which  was  anciently  feated  at  Halef- 
brook,  near  St  Omers  in  Flanders,  was  Giles  Bate- 
man, Efq  ;  whofe  fon  was  a  merchant  of  London,  and 
was  father  to  Sir  James  Bateman,  knight,  who,  in 
-1 7 12,  was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Ilchefter 
in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  and  re-chofen  in  1713. 

12.  **  Sable,  on  a  Fefs  Argent,  between  three 
Leopards  paffant  guardant  Or,  three  Efcalops  Gules;" 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Wills  Hill,  earl  of  Hillfbo- 
rough,  &c.  Of  this  family,  which,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  were  of  note  in  the  county  of  Downe, 
was  Sir  Mofes  Hill,  who,  during  O'Neile's  rebellion, 
was  one  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  affociated  under  the 
earl  of  Effex  to  fupprefs  it ;  and  afterwards  ferved  un- 
der Arthur  lord  Chichefler,  lord  deputy,  and  by 
king  James  I.  was  appointed  provoft-marfhal  of  the 
whole  province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland. 
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13.  «'  Gules,  two  Bars  Or;"  borne  by  the  right 
hon.  Simon  Harcourt,  earl  of  Harcourt,  &c.  This 
noble  earl  is  defcended  from  the  Harcourts  of  Norman- 
dy, who  took  their  name  from  a  place  called  Harcourt., 
in  that  province,  where  the  family  ufually  refided. 
Gervaife,  count  de  Harcourt,  with  his  two  fons  Jef-. 
frey  and  Arnold,  came  over  with  the  conqueror,  when 
he  invaded  England  in  1066. 

14.  "  Ermine,  two  Bars  Gules  ;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  Thomas  Nugent,  carl  of  Weftmeath,  and 
baron  Delvin. 

15.  '*  Argent,  two  Bars  indented  Sable;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Godart  Ginkle,  earl  of  Athlone, 
Godart,  who  was  the  firft  earl,  was  defcended  of  a 
very  ancient  family  in  the  united  provinces  of  Holland, 
where  he  was  baron  de  Reede  and  Ginkle,  &c.  In 
1 69 1,  he  was  a  lieutenant-general  of  king  William's 
forces  in  Ireland ;  where,  in  June  the  fame  year,  he  took 
Ballymore  for  the  Englifh;  and,  in  July  following,  the 
Irifh  town  of  Athlone,  which  lafl  exploit  is  one  of  the 
greatift  recorded  in  hiftory. 

,^  1 6.  "  Argent,  three  Bars  gemels  Gules ;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Richard  Barry,  earl  of  Barrymore, 
&c.  This  noble  family,  who  have  been  renowned  for 
their  loyalty  and  valour,  are  faid  to  derive  their  fur- 
name  from  the  ifland  of  Barry,  in  the  county  of  Gla- 
morgan, in  Wales ;  and  from  their  riches  and  eftates 
have  been  called  by  the  people  Barrymore^  or  the 
Great  Barry. 

J  7.  *'  Or,  a  Fefs-couped  Gules,  between  two  Lions 
paffant  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Samuel  Ma- 
fliam,  lord  Mafham,  &c.  This  noble  lord  is  defcend- 
ed from  Sir  John  Mafham,  who  fiourifhed  in  the  reiga, 
of  king  Henry  VI.  and  was  buried  at  Thorneham, 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  1455. 

18.  "  Argent,  a  Lion  rampant  guardant  Gules, 
debruifed  by  a  Fefs  Azure,  between  three  Etoiles  if- 
fuing  out  of  as  many  Crefcents  of  the  fecond  ;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Robert  Dillon,  earl  of  Rofcom- 
mon,  &c  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  noble 
family  is  derived  from  Logan,  furnamed  Dilune  or 
Delion,  which  fignifies  brave  and  i^allant,  to  whom  the 
duke  of  Aquitaine  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage,  in 
whofe  right,  after  her  father's  death,  he  became  prince 
and  fovereign  of  Aquitaine,  which  continued  in  his 
pofterity  till  Henry  II.  married  Alionora,  daughter 
and  heir  to  William  V.  duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  about 
1172  obtained  that  principality  by  fuperlor  force; 
and,  to  prevent  any  diflurbance,  brought  Sir  Henry 
Delion  or  Dillon,  and  his  brother  Thomas,  then  in- 
fants, to  England,  their  father  being  flain. 

19.  "  Or,  two  Bars  Azure,  a  Chief  quarterly  of 
the  fecond  and  Gules,  the  ifl  and  4th  charged  each 
with  two  Fleur-de-lis  of  France  ;  the  2d  anii  3d  with 
a  Lion  of  England  ;"  borne  by  his  grace  John  Man- 
ners, duke  of  Rutland,  marquis  of  Granby,  &c. 
This  chief  was  anciently  Gules;  and  the  charge  there- 
on is  an  honorary  augmentation,  fhowing  his  grace's 
defcent  from  the  blood  royal  of  king  Edward  IV. 

20.  "  Barry  of  ten  pieces  Argent  and  Azure,  over 
all  fix  Efcutcheons ;  3,  2,  i,  Sable,  each  charged 
with  a  Lion  rampant  of  the  firft,  armed,  and  lan- 
gued  Gules,  a  Crefcent  for  difference ;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  James  Cecil,  earl  of  Salifbury,  &c.  Thij 
noble  earl  is  defcended  from  the  famous  William  Cecil 
lord  Burleigh,  ftatefman  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
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Of  the    and  Elizabeth.  This  great  man  left  two  fons,  Thomas 
^Chcveron.         Robert,  who  were  both  made  earls  in  one  day, 
*        May  4.   1603.     Robert,  the  younger  fon,  anceftor 
of  the  prefent  noble  lord,  was  created  earl  of  Salifbury 
in  the  morning  ;  and  Thomas,  the  eldell,  earl  of  Exe- 
ter in  the  afternoon. 

Art.  V.    Of  the  Cheveron. 

The  Cheveron,  which  reprefents  two  raftera  of  a 
boufe  well  jointed  together,  or  a  pair  of  compafTes 
half  open,  takes  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  with  the 
Englifh,  but  the  French  give  it  the  third.  Its  dimi- 
nutives are,  The  cheveronel,  which  contains  the  half  of 
a  cheveron  ;  and  the  couple- clofe,  which  is^  the  half 
of  a  cheveronel,  that  is,  its  breadth  is  but  the  fourth 
part  of  a  cheveron.  Leigh  obferves,  that  this  lad 
diminutive  is  never  borne  but  in  pairs,  or  with  a  che- 
veron between  two  of  them.  The  French  have  but 
one  diminution  of  this  ordinary  called  Eiaye,  contain- 
ing the  third  part  of  its  breadth. 
Plate  Examples  of  cheverons  are  given  in  fig  ix.  viz. 
jCCXXIX,  ^'  "  Argent,  a  Cheveron  Gules  between  three 
Torteaux  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Bennet  Sher- 
rard,  earl  of  Harborough,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is 
lineally  defcendcd  from  Scherard,  who  was  pofFelTed 
of  manors  and  lands  to  a  great  value  in  the  counties 
of  Chelhire  and  Lancalhlrc  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  GeofFroy,  another  of  this  earl's  an- 
ceftors,  was  three  limes  fheriff  of  Rutlandlhire,  in  the 
feigns  of  king  Edward  IV.  and  king  Richard  III. 

2.  "  Sable,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Etailes  Ar- 
gent borne  by  the  light  hon.  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale,  lord  Langdale.  This  noble  lord  is  defcended 
from  the  Langdales  of  Yorkfhire,  who  refided  at  the 
town  of  Langdale,  from  whence  they  took  their  name, 
in  the  reign  of  king  John  ;  but  his  anceftor,  who 
makes  the  greateft  figure  in  hiftory,  is  Sir  Marma- 
duke Langdale,  who  raifed  forces  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land in  defence  of  king  Charles  I.  was  viAorious  in 
numberlefs  battles  and  fieges ;  and  when  his  majefty, 
by  the  united  forces  of  England  and  Scotland,  was  at 
fength  overpowered,  he  attended  king  Charles  II.  in 
his  exile,  and  tetuined  to  England  with  his  majefty 
at  the  reftoration. 

3.  "  Sable,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Leopards 
Heads  Or borne  by  the  right  hon.  William  Went- 
worth,  earl  of  Strafford,  &c.  All  genealogifts  agree, 
i^at  the  name  of  Wentworth  is  of  Saxon  original,  and 
taken  from  the  manor  of  Wentworth  in  Yorkfhire, 
■where,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  lived 
Reginald  de  Wenteworde,  as  it  is  fpelt  in  doomfday- 
book. 

4.  "  Argent,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Grif- 
fons paflWht  Sable,  a  Crefcent  for  difference  borne 
by  the  tight  hon.  Hencage  Finch,  earl  of  Ailesford, 
<cc.  This  family  is  defcended  from  Herbert  Fitz- 
Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  chamberlain  to  king 
Henry  I.  They  took  the  name  of  Finch  in  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  I.  One  of  the  anceftors  of  the  pre- 
fent earl  was  the  right  hon.  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of 
Nottingham,  whawas  conllituted  lord  high-chancel- 
lor of  England  in  1675  '  high-lteward  on  the 
trials  of  Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  WiUiam  vlfcount 
Stafford,  in  1680. 

5.  Azure,  a  Cheveron  Ermine,  betw«en  three 
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Efcalops  Argent borne  by  the  right  hon.  George    Of  the 
Town{hend,  vifcount  Townfhend,  &c.    This  family  Cheveron. 
is  of  Norman  extraction,  and  came  into  England  about  " 
the  time  of  the  conqueft.     Charles,  lord  vifcount 
Townfliend,  grandfather  of  the  prefent  vifcount,  was 
appointed  principal  fecretary  of  ttate  in  the  reign  of 
king  George  I.  in  172c,  and  continued  fo  to  the  end 
of  his  majelly's  reign  ;  when,  upon  refigning  the  feals, 
they  were  returned  to  him  again  by  his  late  majefty 
king  George  II.  wbo  continued  him  in  that  honour- 
able office  to  the  year  i  730. 

6.  "  Azure,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Mullets 
Or  borne  by.  the  right  hon.  John  Checwind  vif- 
count Chetwind,  Sec.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Of 
this  family,  which  hath  been  of  great  antiquity  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  taking  their  furnarae  from  Chetwynd 
in  that  county,  was  Adam  de  Chetwynd,  who  married . 
Agnes  daughter  of  John  lord  Lovel,  baron  of  Dock- 
inges,  and  lord  of  Minfter  Lovel  in  Oxfordfhire  ;  and 
by  her  had  iffue  Sir  John  de  Chetwynd,  who,  in  the 
57th  of  Henry  III.  had  a  charter  of  free-warren,  thro*^ 
all  his  demefne  in  the  counties  of  Salop,  Stafford,  and 
^arwick. 

7.  "Argent,  a  Cheveron  Gules,  between  three  fquare 
Buckles  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Matthew 
Ducie- Morton,  lord  Ducie,  &c.  This  noble  lord  is 
defcended  from  the  Ducies  in  Normandy.  After  they, 
came  into  England,  king  Edward  1.  conferred  oa 
them  the  lordfhip  of  Morton  in  Stafford(hire,  and  fe- 
veral  other  lordfhips  and  manors,  which  the  family  en- 
joyed for  many  years.  Sir  Robert  Ducie,  one  of  his 
lordfhip's  anceftors,  was  lord- mayor  of  London  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  I.  and  though  he  lent  his  ma- 
jefty L.  80,000,  which  was  loft  by  the  king's  being 
driven  out  of  London,  he  died,  however,  worth 
L.  400,000. 

8.  "  Argent,  a  Cheveron  Cheeky  Gules,  and  of 
the  Field,  between  three  Bugle-horns  flrung  Sable, 
garniflied  of  the  fecond  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.. 
lord  Hugh  Semple,  lord  Semple.  The  principal  fa- 
mily of  this  name  was  Semple  of  Elliot Iton  in  Ren- 
frew, where  they  had  large  poffefiions  and  offices,  a» 
ftewards  and  bailiffs  under  the  family  of  Stewart,  pro- 
prietors of  that  county  before  they  came  to  the  crown. 
The  firft  lord  Semple  was  Sir  Robert,  who,  being  much 
in  favour  with  king  James  IV.  was  by  him  created 
lord  Semple  in  1489. 

9.  "Argent,  a  Cheveron  engrailed  between  three 
Lions  paffant  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  and  the 
reverend  Philip  Smithe,  vifcount  Strangford.  One  of 
this  lord's  anceftors  was  John  Smithe,  Efq ;  who  ac- 
quired a  confiderable  eftate  whilft  he  was  farmer  of  the 
cuftoms  in  the  reign  of  Hent^  VIII.  He  left  two  ■■ 
fons,  John  and  Sir  Thomas ;  which  laft  was  fent  am- 
baffador  by  king  James  I.  to  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia. 

10.  "  C^arterly  Argent  and  Azure,  a  Cheveron 
engrailed  counter-changed  borne  by  the  name  of 
Chamber. 

11.  "  Party  per  Cheveron  engrailed  Gules  and  Ar- 
gent, three  Talbots  Heads  erafed  counter-changed 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Anthony  Duncombe,  lord 
Feverfliam,  &c.  His  lordfhip  is  defcended  from  the 
Duncorabcs  of  Barley-end  in  Buckinghamlhire.  Sir 
Charles  Duncombe,  uncle  to  the  prefent  lord,  was 
lord- mayor  of  London  in  1709}  and  this  nobleman  was 
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Of  the    created  lord  Feverfham  and^baron  of  Dowton  in  WUt- 
{hire,  June  23.  1744. 

12.  "  Paly  of  fix, 'Argent  and  Gules,  on  a  Chc- 
veron  Azure,  three  Crofs  croflets  Or ;"  borne  by  the 
nanne  of  Carpetiter,  baron  Carpenter,  of  Killaghy  in  Ire- 
land. This  ancient  and  noble  family  are  of  great  anti- 
quity in  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  have  been  lords 
of  the  manor  of  the  Home  in  the  parifh  of  Delwyn, 
near  Weobly,  for  above  300  years.  George,  the  firftlord 
Carpenter,  was  fo  created  May  4.  1719. 

13.  '*  Azure,  on  a  Cheveron  Or,  between  three 
Befants,  a  Bay  Leaf  Proper;"  borne  by  the  right 
hon.  James  Hope,  earl  of  Hopeton,  &c.  This  noble 
family  is  defcended  from  Henry  Hope,  a  native  of 
Holland,  who,  about  two  centuries  ago,  came  over 
and  fettled  in  Scotland.  Charles  Hope,  Efq  ;  grand- 
father of  the  prefent  earl,  was  created  an  earl  by  queen 
■Anne,  April  15.  1703. 

14.  "  Vert,  on  a  Cheveron  between  three  Unicorns 
Heads  crafed  Argent,  horned  and  maned  Or,  three 
Mullets  Sable ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Ker^  being  the 
id  and  4th  quarters  in  the  arms  of  his  grace  John  Ker, 
duke  of  Roxburgh,  5cc.  This  ancient  family  is  faid 
to  come  from  Normandy.  John  Ker,  marquis  of  Beau- 
mont and  Cesford,  the  firft  duke  of  Roxburgh,  was  fo 
created  April  27.  1707. 

1^.  "  Azure,  on  a  Cheveron  Or,  between  three 
Bears  Heads  couped  Argent,  muzzled  Gules,  a  Roe- 
buck's Head  erafed,  between  two  Hands  holding 
Daggers  all  proper borne  by  the  right  hon.  Do- 
nald Mackay,  lord  Reay.  This  family  is  faid  to  de- 
rive their  defcent  from  Alexander,  a  younger  fon  of 
Ochonacker,  who,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, came  from  Ireland  ;  and  the  fourth  in  defcent 
from  him  was  Donald  of  Strathnavern,  whofe  fon  was 
named  T  More:  and  from  him  began  the  furname 
of  Mac  r,  Maciie,  or  Mackay.  Donald,  the  firft 
lord  of  this  family,  was  created  baronet  in  1625,  and 
on  June  20.  1628,  vi^as  created  baron  Reay  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Caithnefs,  by  Charles  I. 

1 6.  "  Ermine,  on  a  Cheveron  Azure,  three  Foxes 
Heads  erafed  Or,  and  in  a  Canton  of  the  fecond  a 
I'leur  de-lis  of  the  third  borne  by  the  right  hon. 
Stephen  Fox,  earl  of  Ilchetter,  &c.  Of  the  family 
of  Fox  there  have  been  many  perfons  of  note  living  in 
the  counties  of  Dorfet,  Somerfet,  Wilts,  and  Hants, 
particularly  Richard  Fox,  bifhop  of  Winchefter.  His 
lordfhip  was  created  lord  Ilchefter  and  baron  Strange- 
ways,  May  ir.  t74i,  14  Geo.  II.  and  earl  of  Ilche- 
fter in  June  1756. 

17.  "  Or,  two  Cheveronels  Gules;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  John  Monfon,  lord  Monfon.  This  noble 
lord  is  defcended  from  John  Monfon,  who  flouriflied  in 
the  reign  of  king  Edw-ard  III.  from  whom  defcended 
another  John,  who  attended  king  Henrjr  V.  in  his 
wars  in  France.  Sir  John  Monfon,  bart.  father  of 
the  prefent  lord,  was  created  lord  Monfon,  May  28. 
1728. 

1 8.  "  Or,  on  a  Fefs,  between  t^NO  Cheveronels 
Sable,  thi-ee  Crofs-croflets  of  the  firft  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Walpole,  earl  of  Orford,  &c.  This 
family  took  their  name  from  Walpole  in  Norfolk, 
where  they  refided  before  the  conqueft.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was,  in  king  George  ll.'s  reign,  ele<?ted 
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knight  of  the  garter  in  1726,  and  created  earl  of  Or- 
ford, February  9.  1741-2. 

19.  "  Azure,  three  Cheveronels  interlaced  Or, 
and  a  Chief  of  the  laft  ;**  borne  by  the  name  of  Fit%- 
Mugh. 

20.  '*  Argent,  three  Cheveronels  Gules,  in  Chief  a 
Label  Azure ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  William 
Wildman  Barrington,  vifcount  Barrington,  &c.  This 
family  is  of  Norman  extraftion  ;  in  v^hich  duchy,  whilft 
it  continued  annexed  to  the  Englifii  crown,  there  were 
to  be  feen  the  remains  of  a  caftle  bearing  the  name  of 
Chute  or  -Shute,  and  formerly  in  the  family,  with  o- 
ther  monuments  in  feveral  towns  of  that  duchy.  John 
Shute,  the  late  vifcount  Barrington,  was  in  1708  made 
a  commiflioner  of  the  cultoms,  and  fucceeded  to  the 
eftates  of  Francis  Barrington,  Efq;  and  of  John  Wild- 
man  of  the  county  of  Berks,  who  made  him  their  heir  ; 
and,  in  purfuance  of  the  will  of  the  former,  he  took 
the  name  and  arms  of  Barrington.  On  June  1 1.  172OJ 
he  was  created  vifcount  Barrington. 

Art.  VI.    Of  the  Cross. 

The  Crofs  is  an  ordinary  formed  by  the  meeting  bf 
two  perpendicular  with  two  horizontal  lines  in  the 
fefs-point,  where  they  make  four  right-angles  ;  the 
lines  are  not  drawn  throughout,  but  difcontinued  the 
breadth  of  the  ordinary,  which  takes  up  only  the  fifth 
part  of  the  field  when  not  charged  ;  but  if  charged, 
then  the  third.  It  is  borne  as  well  engrailed,  in- 
dented, S:c.  as  plain. 

There  is  fo  great  a  variety  of  crofles  ufed  in  he- 
raldry, that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  taflc  to  treat 
of  them  all.  GuiUim  has  mentioned  39  different  forts-; 
De  la  Columbiere,  72;  Leigh,  46  ;  and  Upton  declares 
he  dares  not  afcertain  all  the  various  croffes  borne  in 
arms,  for  that  they  are  almoft  innumerable  ;  there- 
fore, as  all  their  forms  cannot  be  expefted  here,  we 
will  only  take  notice  of  fuch  as  are  moft  commonly 
feen  at  prefent  in  coats-of-arms.    See  Fig.  x. 

The  firft  Is  *' Quarterly,  Ermine  and  Azure,  JIqcxxiX". 
Crofs  Or;"  borne  by  his  grace  Thomas  Ofborne  duke  * 
of  Leeds,  &c.  This  noble  duke  is  defcended  from 
the  honourable  family  of  the  Ofbornes  of  Afhford,  in 
the  county  of  Kent ;  Sir  Thomas  Ofborne,  the  grand- 
father to  the  prefent  duke,  was  advanced  to  the  peer- 
age by  king  Charles  11. 

2.  "  Gules,  a  Crofs  engrailed  Argent,  a  Lozenge 
in  the  dexter-chief  of  the  fecond  borne  by  the  right 
hon.  Edward  Leigh,  lord  Leigh.  This  family  took 
their  furname  from  the  town  of  High-Leigh  in  Che- 
fhire,  where  they  refided  before  the  Norman  conqueft. 
Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  the  firft  lord  of  this  family,  was 
created  baron  Leigh  of  Stonely,  by  king  Charles  I.  oft 
July  I.  1643. 

3.  *'  Gules,  a  Crols  Argent  fretty  Azure  ;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Nicholas  TaafFe,  vifcount  Taaffe,  of 
Corran,  &c.  in  Ireland.  Of  this  noble  and  ancient 
family  was  Richard  TaafFe,  who  lived  in  1282  ;  as  in 
1306  did  John  TaafFe,  who  was  archbifhop  of  Ar- 
magh ;  and,  in  «479>  the  order  of  the  Garter  being 
eftablifhed  in  Ireland,  Sir,  Nicholas  TaafFe  was  one  of 
the  firft  members ;  and  John,  his  fon  and  heir,  was 
created  a  baron  and  vifcount  by  Charles  I.  Auguft  i. 
i6z8. 
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Of  4.  "  Sable,  a  Crofs  raguly  Or;"  borne  by  the  name 
^'^^  of  Sfo'way. 

"  J.  <«  Argent,  on  a  Crofs  Sable,  a  Leopard's  face 
Or  borne  by  his  grace  Henry  Brydges  duke  of 
Chandos,  &c.  The  anceftors  of  this  noble  family  took 
their  name  from  the  city  of  Bruges  in  Flanders  ;  and 
one  of  them  came  over  with  WilHam  the  Conqueror, 
and  had  a  confiderable  fhare  in  the  vidiory  obtained 
near  Haftings  in,  SufTex,  1066.  James,  the  father  of 
the  prefent  duke,  was  created  vifcount  Wilton  and  earl 
of  Caernarvon,  Oftober  19.  1714;  and  marquis  of 
Caernarvon  and  duke  of  Chandos,    30. -17  19. 

6.  "  Or,  on  a  Crofs  Sable,  a  patriarchal  Crofs  of 
the  Field  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Vefey, 
baron  of  Knapton  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The 
truly  noble  family  of  Vefcey  or  Vefey,  derives  its  ori- 
gin from  Charles  the  Great,  king  of  France,  and  em- 
peror of  the  weft,  who  died  at  Aix-la  Chapelle  in 
Germany,  Jan.  28.  814.  His  lordlhip's  father  was 
created  a  peer  April  10.  1750. 

7.  '*  Argent,  on  a  Crofs  Gules,  five  Efcalops  Or 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  William  Villiers  earl  of  Jer- 
fey,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  the  fa- 
mily of  Vilhers  in  Normandy,  fome  of  whom  came  over 
to  England  with  the  Conqueror  ;  feveral  manors  and 
lands  in  England  being  Toon  after  granted  to  Pagan 
de  Villiers,  one  of  this  earl's  anceftors.  The  firft  peer 
of  this  family  was  created  a  baron  and  vifcount,  March 
io.  1690. 

8.  "  Sable,  on  a  Crofs  within  a  Bordure  engrailed 
Or,  five  Pellets  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Francis 
Greville,  earl  of  Brooke  and  Warwick,  &c.  The  an- 
ceftors of  this  noble  family  are  of  Norman  extraction, 
and  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  who  con- 
ferred manors  and  lands  on  them  in  England,  of  a  con- 
fiderable value  ;  and  at  length  they  obtained  the  go- 
vernment of  the  caftle  of  Warwick,  the  prefent  feat  of 
the  family.  Sir  Fulke,  the  firft  peer  of  this  family, 
was  created  baron  Brooke  by  king  James  I.  Jan.  9. 
1620. 

9.  "  Argent,  a  Crofs  botonny  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Winivood. 

10.  "  Or,  a  Crofs  croflet  Gules;"  borne  by  the  name 
of  Taddlrigton. 

11.  "  Azure,  a  Crofs  potent  fitchy  Or."  This  en- 
fign  is  faid  to  have  been  borne  by  Ethelred  king  of 
the  Weft  Saxons;  and  crofles  of  this  fort  are  frequently 
met  with  in  coats- of  arms. 

12.  "  Party  per  pale.  Gules  and  Argent;  a  Crofs 
potent  quadrate  in  the  centre,  between  four  Croffes  pat- 
tec  counter-changed  ;"  the  arms  of  the  epifcopal  fee 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry.  This  fee  was  originally 
fixed  at  Litchfield  ;  from  thence  removed  to  Chefter, 
and  from  both  to  Coventry.  It  contains  the  whole 
county  of  Stafford,  except  two  parifhes ;  all  Derby- 
fhire  ;  the  better  part  of  Warwickfliire,  and  near  half 
Shropfliiie ;  divided  into  the  four  archdeaconries  of 
Coventry,  Stafford,  Derby,  and  Salop.  The  pariflxcs 
are  557  in  number;  but,  including  chapels,  they  a- 
mouiit  to  643. 

13.  "  A-zure,  a  Crofs  moline  Argent;"  borne  by 
his  grace  Cavendifh  Bentinck,  cake  of  Portland,  &c. 
This  noble  duke  is  defcended  from  a  very  ancient 
and  diftinguiflied  family  in  the  United  Provinces  ,  of 
Holland,. of  which  was  William  Bentinck,  Ei'q}  who, 
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in  his  youth  was  page  of  honour  to  William  prince  of  Of 
Orange,  afterwards  William  III.  king  of  Great  Bri-  the  Crofa. 
tain,  and,  on  the  acceffion  of  William  and  his  con-       *  ~' 
fort,  was  made  groom  of  the  Hole,  privy-purfe  to 
his  majefty,  lieutenant-general  of  his  majefty's  ar- 
my, &c.  and  alfo  created  baron  of  Cirencefl:er,  vif- 
count Woodftock,  and  earl  of  Portland,  April  19. 
1689. 

14  **  Argent,  a  Crofs  patonce  Sable  ;"  borne  by*" 
the  name  of  Rice. 

15.  Sable,  a  Crofs  patee  Argent ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Maplefden. 

16.  "  Azure,  a  Crofs  flowery  Or ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Cheney. — This  is  faid  to  have  alfo  been  the 
arms  of  Edwin,  the  firft  Chriftian  king  of  Northum- 
berland. 

17.  "  Argent,  fix  Crofs  croflets  fitchy  3,  2,  l,. 
Sable,  on  a  Chief  Azure,  two  Mullets  pierced  Or ;" 
borne  by  his  grace  Henry  Clinton,  duke  of  New- 
caftle,  &c.  This  noble  family  is  defcended  from  Jef- 
frey de  Clinton,  lord  chamberlain  and  treafurer  to 
king  Henry  I.  grandfon  to  William  de  Tankerville, 
chamberlain  of  Normandy  ;  from  whom  defcended 
William  de  Clinton,  chief  juftice  of  Chefter,  governor 
of  Dover  caftle,  lord  Warden  of  the  king's  forefts 
fouth  of  Trent.  Edward  lord  Clinton,  another  of 
this  noble  earl's  anceftors,  was  conftituted  lord  high- 
admiral  of  England  for  life,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  created  him  earl  of  Lincoln,  May  4. 
1572. 

18.  "  Gules,  a  Cheveron  between  ten  Crofles  pa- 
tee,  fix  above  and  four  below.  Argent  ;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  Frederick- Auguftus  Berkeley,  earl  of  Ber- 
keley, &c.  This  noble  family  is  defcended  from  Ro- 
bert Fitz-Harding,  Who  obtained  a  grant  of  Berke- 
ley-caftle  in  Gloucefterfliire,  which  the  family  ftill  in- 
herits, and  from  whence  they  obtained  the  furnamc  of 
Berkeley,  from  Henry  duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards 
king  of  England  ;  the  faid  Robert  Fitz-Harding 
was  defcended  from  the  royal  line  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark. 

19.  *'  Azure,  three  Mullets  Or,  accompanied  with 
feven  Crofs- croflets  fitchy  Argent,  three  in  Chief,  one 
in  Fefs,  two  in  Flanks,  and  the  laft  in  Bafe  ;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  James  Somerville,  lord  Somerville. 
The  firft  of  this  name  on  record  is  Sir  Walter  de 
Somerville,  lord  of  Wichnore,  in  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford, who  came  to  England  with  WiUiam  the  Con- 
queror. 

20.  **  Gules,  three  Crofles  recercelee,  voided  Ouy 
a  Chief  vairy  ermine  and  contre  ermine  ;"  borne  by 
the  right  hon.  John  Peyto  Verney,  baron  Willough- 
by  de  Broke.  This  noble  lord  is  defcended  from 
William  de  Vernai,  who  flourifned  in  the.  reign  oJf 
king  Henry  I.  141 9. 

Art.  VIL    Of  the  Saltier. 

The  Saltier,  which  is  formed  by  the  bend  and  bend- 
finifler  crofling  each  other  in  right  angles,  as  the  in- 
terfering of  tjie  pale,  and  fefs  forms  the  crofs,  coiir 
tains  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  ;  but  if  charged,  then 
the  third.  In  Scotland,  this  ordinary  is  frequently 
called  a  St  Andre'w's  crofs.  It  may,  like  the  others, 
be  borne  engrailed,  wavy,  &c.  as  alfo  between  charge* 
or  charged  with  any  thing.    See  examples,  fig.  xi. 
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N°  ^.  18  "  Argent,  a  Saltier  Gules;"  borne  by 
his  grace  James  Fitz-Gerald,  duke  of  Leinfter,  &c. 
This  noble  lord  is  defcended  from  Otho,  orOther,  a  rich 
and  powerful  lord  in  the  time  of  king  Alfred,  de- 
fcended from  the  dukes  of  Tufcany  ;  who  paffing  from 
Florence  into  Normandy,  and  thence  into  England, 
there  the  family  flouriflied,  until  Richard  Strongbow, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  their  kinfman,  engaged  them  to 
partake  in  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  in  which  Mau- 
rice Fitz-Gerald  embarked,  and  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal" conquerors  of  that  kingdom,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  great  eftate  in  lands  in  the  province  of 
Eeinfler,  and  particularly  the  barony  of  Offaley,  and 
the  caftle  of  Wicklow  ;  and  died,  covered  with  ho- 
nours, in  the  year  1177,  24  Henry  11. 

2.  "  Gules,  a  Saltier  Argent,  between  twelve  Crofs 
croflets  Or;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Other- Lewis 
Windfor  Hickman,  earl  of  Plymouth,  &c.  This  noble 
carl  is  defcended  from  Robert  Fitz- Hickman,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Bloxham,  Oxfordfhlre,  in  the  56  Hen.  IH. 
1272  ;  and  he  is  matei-nally  defcended  from  the  noble 
family  of  the  Windfors,  who  were  barons  of  the  realm 
at  the  time  of  the  conqueft. 

3.  '<  Vcrti  a  Saltier  wavy  Ermine  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Wakeman  of  Beckford,  in  Gloucelterfhire. 

4.  "  Ermine,  a  Saltier  counter- compony  Or  and 
Gules  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Ulmjlon. 

5.  "  Argent,  a  Saltier  Azure  with  a  Bezant  in 
tlie  centre  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Philip  Yorke, 
earl  of  Hardwicke,  &c.  He  was  in  Odober  1733 
conftltuted  lord  chief-juftice  of  the  king's  bench,  and 
November  23.  in  the  fame  year,  created  baron  Hard- 
wicke of  Hardwicke. 

6.  "  Argent  on  3  Saltier  Gules  an  Efcalop  Or ;" 
the  arms  ,of  the  blflioprick  of  Rochefler — This  dio- 
cefe,  the  leaft  in  England,  comprehends  only  a  fmall 
part  of  Kent,  in  which  there  are  150  churches  and 
chapels;  and  the  two  paridies  in  Ifelham  in  Cam- 
bridgeftiire,  and  Frekenham  in  Suffolk.  It  has  only 
one  archdeacon,  that  of  Rochefter.  For  many  years 
it  was  In  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury. 

7.  "  Party  per  Saltier,  Azure  and  Argent,  on  a 
Saltier  Gules,  a  Crefcent  of  the  fecond  for  difTerence  ;" 
quartered  by  the  right  hon.  William  Hall  Gage,  vif- 
count  Gage,  of  Cattle- Ifland  in  Ireland.  This  noble 
family  Is  of  Norman  exti-aclion,  and  derives  defcent  from 
de  Gaga  or  Gage,  who  attended  William  I.  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  England  ;  and,  after  the  conqueft  thereof, 
was  rewarded  with  large  grants  of  lands  in  the  foreft 
of  Dean,  and  county  of  Gloucefter,  near  which  foreft 
he  fixed  his  refxlence,  by  building  a  feat  at  Clerenwell, 
in  the  fame  place  where  the  houfe  of  Gage  now  ftands  : 
he  alfo  built  a  great  houfe  in  the  town  of  Cirencelter, 
at  which  place  he  died,  and  was  buried  In  the  abbey 
there.  Sir  Thomas  Ga;:;e,  the  eighth  baronet,  was 
created  baron  ofCaftle-Bar,  and  vifcount  Gage,  1721. 

8.  "  Gules,,  on  a  Saltier  Argent,  a  Kofe  of  the  firft 
barbed  and  feeded  proper  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon. 
George  Neville,  lord  Abergavenny,  premier  baron  of 
England. 

9.  "  Or,  on  a  Saltier  Azure,  nine  Lozenges  of 
the  firft  ;"  the  paternal  arms  of  the  right  hon.  John 
Dalrymple,  earl  of  Stair,  &c.  Of  this  family,  which 
took  their  furname  from  ^he  barony  of  Dalrymple,  ly- 
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ing  on  the  river  Dun  in  Ayrfhire,  Scotland,  was  Adam 
de  Dah-ymple,  who  lived  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  III. 

10.  "  Argent,  on  a  Saltier  engrailed  Sable,  nine 
Annulets  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Leak. 

1 1.  «*  Gules,  a  Saltier  between  four  Crefcents  Or;" 
borne  as  the  fecond  and  third  quarters  In  the  coat  of- 
arms  of  the  right  honourable  Charles  Kinnaird,  lord 
Kinnalrd.  George  Kinnaird,  Efq ;  one  of  the  pre- 
fent  lord's  anceftors,  being  of  great  fervice  to  king 
Charles  1 1,  during  the  ufurpatlon  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
he  was  by  that  prince,  at  his  relloration,  made  one  of 
the  privy  council ;  and  December  28.  r682,  created  a 
baron. 

12.  *'  Argent,  a  Saltier  engrailed  between  four  Ro- 
fes  Gules,"  for  Lennox  ;  and  borne  as  firft  and  fourth 
quarters  in  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  right  hon.  Francis 
Napier,  lord  Napier.  This  family  is  faid  to  be  de- 
fcended from  the  ancient  thanes  or  ftewards  of  Len- 
nox in  Scotland,  but  took  their  furname  of  Napier 
from  the  following  event.  King  David  II.  In  his  wars 
with  the  Englifti,  about  the  year  1344,  convocating 
his  fubjeds  to  battle,  the  earl  of  Lennox  fent  his  fe- 
cond fon  Donald,  with  fuch  forces  as  his  duty  obliged 
him  ;  and,  coming  to  an  engagement,  where  the  Scots 
gave  ground,  this  Donald,  taking  his  father's  ftandard. 
from  the  bearer,  and  vaUantly  charging  the  enemy  with 
the  Lennox  men,  the  for-tune  of  the  battle  changed, 
and  they  obtained  the  vidlory  ;  whereupon  every  one 
advancing,  and  reporting  their  acls,  as  the  cuftom  was, 
the  king  declared  they  had  all  behaved  valiantly,  but 
that  there  was  one  among  them  who  had  71a  pier,  that 
Is,  no  equal ;  upon  which  the  faid  Donald  took  the 
nume  of  l^apier,  and  had,  In  reward  for  his  good  fer- 
vlces,  the  lands  of  Gosfield,  and  other  eftates  in  the 
county  of  Fife. 

13.  "  Gules,  a  Saltier  Or,  furmounted  of  another 
Vert,"  for  tlie  name  of  Andrews ;  and  borne  by  Sir 
William  Andrews,  bart.  of  Denton  in  Northampton- 
ftiire,'who  Is  defcended  from  Sir  Robert  Andrews  of 
Normandy,  knight,  who  came  into  England  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conquer-or.  Sir  William  Andrews,  the  firit 
baronet  of  this  family,  was  created  December  1 1, 
1 64 1. 

14.  "  Azure,  a  Saltier  quarterly  quartered  Or  and 
Argent."  The  arms  of  the  epifcopal  fee  of  Bath  and 
Wells. — The  diocefe  of  Bath  and  Wells  contains  all 
Somerfetftilre,  except  a  few  churches  In  Briftol.  And 
in  it  there  are  three  archdeaconries,  viz;  thofe  of  Wells, 
Bath,  and  Taunton.  The  number  of  the  pariflies  is 
388,  though,  according  to  fome,  the  total  number  of 
the  churches  and  chapels  amounts  to  503. 

15.  "  Party  per  Saltier  Argent  and  Gules,  a  Saltier 
counter-changed." 

16.  "  Party  per  Pale  Indented  Argent  and  Sable, 
a  Saltier  counter- changed  borne  by  the  name  of 
Scote. 

17.  "  Argent,  three  Saltlers  couped  and  engrailed 
Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Benton. 

18.  "  Argent,  a  Saltier  Gules,  and  a  Chief  Er- 
mine ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Francis  Thomas 
Fiiz-Maurice,  earl  of  Kerry,  &c.  This  very  ancient 
and  noble  family  Is  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Kildare, 
who  are  originally  defcended  from  the  great  duke  of 
Tufcany,  and  of  which  was  Otho,  a  noble  baron  of  Italy, 
whofe  fon  Walter,  attending  the  Norman  conqueror 
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Sub-  "Into  England,  was  made  conftable  of  the  caftle  of 
Windfor.  Raymond,  one  of  the  prefent  earl's  ancef- 
tors,  had  a  principal  hand  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland 
to  the  fubjeftion  of  Henry  II.  and  Dermoid  Mac- 
Carty,  king  of  Cork,  fought  his  aid  againil  his  fon 
Cormac  O'Lehanagh,  which  he  undertook,  and  deli- 
vered the  king  from  his  rebellious  fon ;  for  which  that 
prince  rewarded  him  with  a  large  traft  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  where  he  fettled  his  fon  Maunce,  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  county,  which  he  called  C/m 
Mauriccy  and  is  enjoyed  by  the  prefent  earl  of  Kerry, 
who  is  vifcount  Clan  Maurice.  Thomas  the  firft  earl, 
and  father  of  the  laft,  was  the  2  \  ft  lord  Kerry,  who  was 
■created  earl  January  17.  1.722. 

19.  "  Sable,  a  Saltier  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Acure, 
three  Fleurs-de-lis  Or borne  by  the  right  hon.  John 
Fitz- Patrick,  earl  of  Upper  OfTory,  and  baron  of 
Oowran  in  Ireland.  This  moft  ancient  «nd  princely 
family  is  defcendcd  from  Hercmon,  the  firft  monarch 
t)f  the  Milefian  race  in  Ireland  ;  and  after  they  had 
feffumed  the  furname  of  Fitz-Patrick,  they  were  for 
many  ages  kings  of  OfTory^  in  the  provlrice  of  Linfter. 
John,  the  firft  earl  of  this  family,  fucceeded  his  father 
Richard  as  Lord  Gowran,  June  9.  1727,  was  created 
carl  OAober  j.  1751,  and  died  1758. 

20.  '*  Party  per  Pale  Argent  and  Gules,  three  Sal- 
tiers  counter-changed borne  by  the  name  of  Lane. 
Thefe  arms  are  alfo  borne,  without  the  leaft  alteration, 
by  the  name  of  Kingfrnan  ;  for  which  fimilitude  we  can 
110  otherwife  account,  than  by  fuppofing  there  has 
■foeen  fome  miftake  made  through  many  tranfcriptions. 

Sect.  II.    Of  Sub-Ordinaries,  ' 

Besides  the  honourable  ordinaries  and  the  diminu- 
itions  already  mentioned,  there  are  other  heraldic  fi- 
gures, called  fib-ordinaries,  or  ordinaries  only,  which, 
by  reafon  of  their  ancient  ufe  in  arms,  are  of  worthy 
bearing,  viz.  The  Gyron,  Franc-quarter,  Canton, 
Pairle,  Fret,  Pile,  Orle,  Inefcutcheon,  Treffiire,  An- 
nulet, Flanches,  Flafques,  Voiders,  Billet,  Lozenge, 
<Jutts,  Fufil,  Ruftre,  Mafcle,  Papillone,  and  Diaper. 
See  Plate  CCXXVII.  fig.  i.  (a.) 

The  Gyron  is  a  triangular  figure  formed  by  two 
lines,  one  drawn  diagonally  from  one  of  the  four  an- 
gles to  the  centre  of  the  ftiield,  and  the  other  is  drawn  ei- 
ther horizontal  or  perpendicular,  from  one  of  the  fides  of 
the  flileld,  meeting  the  other  line  at  thecentre  of  the  field. 

Gyronny  is  fald,  when  the  field  is  covered  with  fix, 
■eight,  ten,  or  twelve  gyrons  in  a  coat-of-arms  :  but  a 
Prench  author  would  have  the  true  gyrony  to  confift 
•cf  eight  pieces  only,  as  in  the  fig.  which  reprefents  the 
coat-of  arms  of  Flora  Campbell  countefs  of  Loudon, 
&c.  whofe  anceltor  was  created  baron  of  Loudon  in 
J  604  by  James  Vt.  and  earl  of  the  fame  place.  May  12. 
1633,  the  9th  of  Charles  I. 

The  Franc- quarter  is  a  fquare  figure,  which  occu- 
pies the  upper  dexter  quarter  of  the  ftileld.  It  is  but 
rarely  carried  as  a  charge.  Silvettra  Petra  Sandla  has 
given  us  a  few  inftances  of  its  ufe. 

The  Canton  is  a  fquare  part  of  the  efcutcheon, 
fomewhat  lefs  than  the  quarter,  but  without  any  fixed 
proportion.  It  reprefents  the  banner  that  was  given 
to  ancient  knights-bannerets,  and,  generally  fpeaking, 
|)o{rc{res  the  dexter-chief-point  of  the  ftiield,  as  in  the 
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fig. ;  but  fhould  it  poflefs  the  finlfter  cornef,  which  is 
but  feldom,  it  muft  be  blazoned  a  canton-finifter. 

James  Coats  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  nine  honour-  '^'"^ 
able  ordinaries,  contrary  to  moft  heralds  opinion.  It 
is  added  to  coats-of-arms  of  military  men  as  an  aug- 
mentation of  honour :  thus  John  Churchill,  baron 
of  Eymouth  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  anceftors  of 
the  prefent  duke  of  Marlborough,  being  lieutenant  ge- 
neral to  king  James  II.  received  from  him  a  canton 
argent,  charged  with  the  red  crofs  of  England,  added 
to  his  paternal  coat,  "  which  is  Sable,  a  lion  rampant 
Argent." 

The  pairle  is  a  figure  formed  by  the  conjunAion  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  faltier  with  the  under  half  of  the 
pale. 

The  Fret  is  a  figure  reprefenting  two  little  fticks  in 
faltier,  with  a  mafcle  in  the  centre  interlaced.  J.  Gib- 
bon terms  it  the  heralds  true-lovers  knot',  but  many  dif» 
fent  from  his  opinion. 

Fretty  Is  faid  when  the  field  or  bearings  are  covered 
with  a  fret  of  fix,  eight,  or  more  pieces,  as  in  the  fig. 
The  word  fretty^  may  be  ufed  without  addition,  when 
it  is  of  eight  pieces ;  but  if  there  be  lefs  than  that 
number,  they  muft  be  fpecified. 

The  pile,  which  confifts  of  two  lines,  terminating 
in  a  point,  is  formed  like  a  wedge,  and  is  borne  en- 
grailed, wavy,  &c.  as  in  the  fig.  It  Iffues  in  general 
from  the  chief,  and  extends  towards  the  bafe;  yet  there 
are  fome  piles  borne  in  bend,  and  iftuing  from  other 
parts  of  the  field,  as  may  be  feen  in  Plate  CCXXX. 
fig.  xii.  n'^  12,  &c. 

The  Orle  is  an  ordinary  compofed  of  two  lines  go- 
ing round  the  ftiield,  the  fame  as  the  bordure,  but  its 
breadth  is  but  one  half  of  the  latter,  and  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  the  brim  of  the  ftiield,  as  in  the  fig. 

The  Inefcutcheon  is  a  little  efcutcheon  borne  with- 
in the  fhleld  ;  which,  according  to  Guillim's  opinion, 
is  only  to  be  fo  called  when  it  is  borne  fingle  in  the 
fefs-point  or  centre  ;  fee  the  fig.  on  Plate  CCXXVII. 
but  modern  heralds,  with  more  propriety,  give  the 
name  of  inefcutcheon  to  fuch  as  are  contained  in  Plate 
CCXXX.  fig.  xii.  n°  2.  and  call  that  which  is  fixed 
on  the  fefs-point  efcutcheon  of  pretence,  which  is  to  con 
tain  the  arms  of  a  wife  that  is  an  heirefs,  as  mention- 
ed above. 

The  Treffure  is  an  ordinary  commonly  fuppofcd  to 
be  the  half  of  the  breadth  of  an  orle,  and  is  generally 
borne  flowery  and  counter-floweiy,  as  it  is  alfo  very 
often  double,  and  fometimes  treble.  See  the  fig. 
(Plate  CCXXVII  .).  This  double  treflbre  makes  part 
of  the  arms  of  Scotland,  as  marftialled  in  the  royal  at- 
chlevement,  Plate  CCXXXII.  fig.  xxl.  n°  7.  and  was 
granted  to  the  Scots  kings  by  Charlemagne,  being 
then  emperor  and  king  of  France,  when  he  entered 
into  a  league  with  Acliaius  king  of  Scotland,  to  ftiow 
that  the  French  lilies  fliould  defend  and  guard  the 
Scotti{h  lion. 

The  Annulet,  or  ring,  is  a  well-known  figure,  and  is  piat«^ 
frequently  to  be  found  in  arms  through  every  kingdom  ccxxvu,' 
in  Europe. 

The  Flanches  are  formed  by  two  curved  lines,  or  fe- 
miclrcles,  being  always  borne  double.  See  the  figure. 
G.  Leigh  obferves,  that  on  two  fuch  Flanches  two 
fundry  coats  may  be  borne. 

The 
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Sub-  The  Flafqiies  refemble.  the  flanches,  except  that  the 
Ordinaries,  circular  lines  do  not  go  fo  near  the  centre  of  the  field; 
^""-^   (fee  the  figure).  J.  Gibbon  would  have  thefe  two  or- 
dinaries to  be  both  one,  and  wrote  fani  ;  alleging, 
that  the  two  other  names  are  but  a  corruption,  of  this 
lall :  but  as  G.  Leigli  and  J.  Guillim  make  them  two 
diftiii<a  and  fubordinate  ordinaries,  we  have  inferted 
them  here  as  fuch. 

The  Voiders  are  by  Guillim  confidered  as  a  fubordi- 
nate ordinary,  and  are  not  unhke  the  flafques  (fee 
the  figure),  but  they  occupy  lefs  of  the  field. 

The  Billet  is  an.  oblong  fquare  figure,  twice  as  long 
as  broad.  Some  heralds  imagine,  that  they  reprefent 
bricks  for  building;  others  more  properly  confiderthem 
as  reprefenting  folded  paper  or  letters. 

The  Lozeuge  is  an  ordinary  of  four  equal  and  pa- 
rallel fides,  but  not  reftangular  ;  two  of  its  oppofite 
angles  being  acute,  and  the  other  two  obtufe.  Its 
lliape  is  the  fame  with  thofe  of  our  wlndow-glaffes, 
before  the  fquare  came  fo  much  iii  faflnon.  See  the 
figure. 

Gutts^,  or  drops,  are  round  at  bottom,  waved  on  the 
fidcR,  and  terminate  at  the  top  in  points.  Heralds  have 
given  them  different  names  according  to  their  different 
tindurcs:  thus,  if  they  are 
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The  Fufil  is  longer  than  the  lozenge,  having  its  up- 
per and  lower  part  more  acute  and  fharp  than  the 
other  two  collateral  middle  parts,  which  acutenefs  is 
occafioned  by  the  fhort  diftance  of  the  fpace  between 
the  two  collateral  angles ;  which  fpace,  if  the  fufil  is 
rightly  made,  is  always  fhorter  than  any  of  the  four 
equal  geometrical  lines  whereof  it  is  compofed.  See 
the  fig.  ibid. 

The  Ruftre  is  a  lozenge  pierced  round  in  the  middle 
(fee  the  figure).  They  are  called  by  the  Germans  rut- 
ten.  Meneftrier  gives  an  example  of  them  in  the  arms 
of  Lebaret  in  France,  argent  three  ruttres  azure. 

The  Mafcle  is  pretty  much  like  a  lozenge,  but  voided 
or  perforated  through  its  whole  extent,  fnowing  a  nar- 
row border,  as  in  the  figure.  Authors  are  divided 
about  its  refemblance  ;  fome  taking  it  for  the  maflb  of 
a  net,  and  others  for  the  fpots  of  certain  flints  found 
afcout  Rohan  ;  and  as  no  writer  has  given  a  clearer 
account  in  fupport  of  this  laft  opinion  than  Colombiere, 
author  of  La  Sciince  Heraldtque,  w€  ftiall  tranfcribe  it 
for  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  curious. 

*'  Rohan  (fays  he)  bears  Gules,  nine  Mafcles  Or, 
3>  3»  3*  Opinions  have  varied  very  much  about  the 
original  of  the  mafcles  or  mafhes,  as  being  fomewhat 
like  the  mafhes  of  nets:  but  for  ray  own  part,  having 
often  obferved  that  thofe  things  which  are  remarkable 
and  Angular  in  fome  countries,  have  fomt times  occa- 
fioned the  lords  thereof  to  reprefent  them  in  their  c- 
fcutcheons,  and  to  take  them  for  their  arms,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  the  lords  of  Rohan,  who,  1  believe, 
are  the  firft  that  bore  thefe  figures  in  their  arms,  tho* 
defcended  from  the  ancient  kings  and  princes  of  Bre- 
tagne,  took  them,  becaufe  in  the  moft  ancient  vifcounty 
o£  Rohan,  afterwards  ereded  into  a  duchy,  there  are 
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abundance  of  fmall  flints,  whtch  being  cut  in  twOj  Su^'- 
this  figure  appears  on  the  infide  of  them  ;  as  alfo  the  OrdiiiarlM*. 
carps,  which  are  in  the  fifh -ponds  of  that  duchy,  have       *  ^ 
the  fame  mark  upon  their  fcales ;  which,  being  very 
extraordinary  and  peculiar  to  that  country,  the  an- 
cient lords  of  the  fame  had  good  reafon,  upon  obfer- 
ving  that  wonder,  to  take  thofe  figures  for  their  arms,, 
and  to  tranfmit  them  to  their  pollerity,  giving  theiu- 
the  name  of  maclesy  from  the  Latin  word  macula^  fig- 
nifying  afpot;  whence  fome  of  that  houfe  have  taken 
for  their  motto.  Sine  macula  tnacla^  that  is,  A  mafcle 
without  a  fpot.'*' 

Papiilone  is  an  expreffion  ufed  for  a  field  or  charge 
that  is  covered  with  figures  like  the  fcales  of  a  fifh. 
Monf.  Baron  gives  as  an  example  of  it  the  arms  of 
Monti  Gueules  Papelone  d'Argent.  The  proper  term 
for  it  in  Engliih  would  be  fcallop-nvorh. 

Diapering  Is  faid  of  a  field  or  charge  fhadowed  with, 
flourifhings  or  foliage  with  a  colour  a  little  darker  than 
that  on  which  it  is  wrought.  The  Germans  frequently 
ufe  it ;  but  it  does  not  enter  into  the  blazoning  or 
defcripiion  of  an  arras,  It  only  ferves  to  embellllli  the 
coat. 

If  the  fore-mentioned  ordinaries  have  any  attri- 
butes, that  is,  if  they  are  engrailed,  indented,  wavy, 
&c.  they  mult  be  diftinftly  fpecified,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  honourable  ordinaries. 

See  examples  of  fubordinaries,  &c.  fig.  xii. 

1.  Gules,  an  Orle  Ermine      borne  by  the  name  Plats^ 
of  Hurnfranmille.  CCX2iX§j 

2.  "  Argent,  three  Inefcutcheons  Gules ;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Hay,  and  the  2d  and  3d  quarters  in 
the  coat-of  arms  of  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Hay,  earl 
of  Kinnoul,  &c. — The  firll  of  the  name  of  Hay  that 
bore  thefe  arms,  got  them,  as  Mr  Niftet  obferves, 
becaufe  he  and  his  two  fons,  after  having  defeated  a 
party  of*  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of  Loncarty,  anno 
942,  were  brought  to  the  king  with  their  fhields  all 
ftained  with  blood. 

3.  Argent,  a  Fret  Sable born  by  the  right 
hon.  Lionel  Talmifh,  earl  of  Dyfarc,  &;c.  fhis  fa- 
mily was  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  King  Charles  L 
in  1646. 

4.  "  Or,  fretty  of  Gules,  a  Canton  Ermine;"  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Henry  Noel,  earl  of  Galnlborough, 

^c.    This  nobleman  is  defcended  from    Noelj  ■ 

who  came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  . 
and,  in  confideration  of  his  fervices,  obtained  a  grant 
of  feveral  manors  and  lands  of  very  great  value.  Sir 
Edward,  who  was  knighted  by  King  James  on  his  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne,  and  created  a  baronet  June  290 
161 1,  was  the  firft  advanced  to  the  honour  of  baron 
Noel,  March  23.  i6i(>. 

5.  "  Girony  of  eight  Pieces  Or  and  Sable  the 
ill  and  4th  quarters  of  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  right 
hon.  John  Campbell,  earl  of  Breadalbane,  &c.  Th-in 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  defcended,  in  a  regular 
fucceflion,  from  Duncan  the  firft  Lord  Campbell,  an- 
ceftor  of  the  family  of  Argyll.  John,  the  firlt  earl,  in 
confideration  of  his  perfonal  merit,  was,  from  a  baro- 
net, created  lord  Campbell,  vifcount  Glenorchie,  and 
earl  of  Breadalbane,  Jan.  28.  1677,  by  Charles  IL 

6.  Lozengy  Argent  and  Gules  ;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Fitz-Willlam,  earl  Fitz- WiUiam, . 
&c.    This  noble  carl  is  defcended  from  Sir  WlUIani-^ 

Fitz.-^WiUiainj>., 
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Sub-     Fltz-WIlHam,  marfhal  of  the  army  of  WilHam  the 
^l^fi;^- Conqueror  at  the  battle  of  Haftings  In  SufTex,  by 
*       which  viAory  that  prince   made  his  way  to  the 
throne. 

7.  "  Sable,  a  Mafcle  within  a  Treffure  flowery  Ar- 
gent     borne  by  the  name  of  Hobkthorne. 

8.  "  Gules,  three  Mullets  Or,  within  a  Bordurc  of 
tlie  latter,  charged  with  a  double  Treffure  flowery  and 
counter- flowery  with  Fleurs-de-lis  of  the  firll;"  borne 
by  the  noble  family  of  Sutherland,  &c.  This  family, 
in  the  peerage,  is  among  the  oldefl.  in  Britain,  if  not  in 
all  Euroj>e;  the  title  of  earl  being  conferred  on  one 
of  their  ancefl:ors  in  1067. 

9.  •*  Azure,  a  Pile  Ermine,"  for  the  name  of 
Wyche ;  and  is  quartered  as  firfl:  and  fourth  in  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  Sir  Cyril  Wyche,  bart. 

10.  *'  Or,  on  a  Pile  engrailed  Azure,  three  Crofs- 
croflets  fitchy  of  the  firft ;"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Rigdon. 

I  I.  "  Or,  on  a  Pile  Gules  three  Lions  of  England 
between  fix  Fleurs-de-lis  Azure;"  the  firft;  and  fourth 
quarters  of  his  grace  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  So- 
merfet,  &c.  granted  him  by  King  Henry  VIII.  on  his 
marriage  with  the  lady  Jane  Seymour. 

12.  "  Ermine,  two  Piles  ifl'uing  from  the  dexter 
and  finifter  fides,  and  meeting  in  bdfe  Sable;"  for  the 
name  of  Holies. 

13.  "  Argent,  three  piles,  one  ifl'uing  from  the 
Chief  between  the  others  reverfed,  Sable  j"  for  the 
name  of  Hulfe,  and  borne  by  Sir  Edward  Hulfe,  bart. 

14.  "  Azure,  a  Pile  wavy  bendways  Or;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Aldham. — There  is  no  mention  made 
of  its  iflTuing  out  of  the  dexter-corner  of  the  efcut- 
cheon,  for  this  is  fufficiently  determined  by  the  term 
bendivays. 

15.  "  Or,  three  Piles  in  Bend,  each  point  enfigned 
with  a  Fleur-de-lis  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Norton. 

1 6.  "  Argent,  three  Piles  meeting  near  the  point  of 
the  Bafc  Azure;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Bryan. 

17.  "  Party  per  Pale  and  per  Bend  Or  and  Azure 
counterchanged  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  John/on. — 
This  bearing  is  equal  to  two  gyrons ;  fee  p.  454. 
col.  1. 

1 8.  "  Party  per  Pale  and  per  Cheveron  Argent  and 
Gules  counterchanged." 

19.  "  Party  per  Pale  chappe  Or  and  Vert  coun- 
terchanged." This  is  a  bearing  feldom  to  be  met 
with. 

20.  **  Party  per  Fefs  Gules  and  Argent,  a  Pale 
counterchanged;"  borne  by  the  name  oiLavtder. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Common  Charges  born  in  Coats-of-arms. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  in  all  ages  men 
have  made  ufe  of  the  reprefencation  of  living  creatures, 
and  other  fymbolical  figns,  to  diftinguiiTi  themfelves 
in  war ;  and  that  thefe  marks,  which  were  promifcu- 
oufly  ufed  for  hieroglyphics,  emblems,  and  perfonal  de- 
vices, gave  the  firfl;  notion  of  heraldry.  But  nothing 
fhows  the  extent  of  human  wit  more,  than  the  great 
>  variety  of  thefe  marks  of  difl:in£tion,  fince  they  are 
compofed  of  all  forts  of  figures,  fome  natural,  others 
artificial,  and  many  chimerical;  in  allufion,  it  is  to 
be  fuppofed,  to  the  ftate,  quality,  or  inclination  of  the 
bearer. 

N°  152. 
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Hence  it  Is,  that  the  fun,  moon,  {lars,  comets,  me-  Natural 
teors,  &c.  have  been  introduced  to  denote  glory,  gran- ,  I^jg"''^^- ^ 
dtur,  power,  &c.  -  Lions,  leopards,  tygers,  ferpcnts,       *  - 
fl:ag3,  &c.  have  been  employed  to  fignify  courage, 
ftrength,  prudence,  fwiftnefs,  &c. 

The  apphcation  to  certain  exercifes,  fuch  as  war, 
hunting,  mufic,  &c.  has  furnifhed  lances,  fwords,  pikes, 
arms,  fiddles,  &c.  Architedure,  columns,  cheverons, 
&c.  ;  and  the  other  arts  feveral  things  that  relate  to 
them. 

Human  bodies,  or  difl;in<a  parts  of  them,  alfo  clothes, 
and  ornaments,  have,  for  fome  particular  intention, 
found  place  in  armory  ;  trees,  plants,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  have  likewife  been  admitted  to  denote  the  ra- 
rities, advantages,  and  Angularities,  of  different  coun- 
tries. 

^  The  relation  of  fome  creatures,  figures,  &c.  to  par- 
ticular names,  has  been  likewife  a  very  fruitful  fourcc 
of  variety  in  arms.  Thus  the  family  of  Coningfljy 
bears  three  coneys;  of  Arundel,  fix  fwallows  ;  of  Ur- 
fon,  a  bear  ;  of  Lucie,  three  pikes,  in  Latin  tres  lucios 
p'lfces ;  of  Starkey,  a  fl:ork ;  of  Caflleman,  a  cafl:le 
triple-towered  ;  of  Shuttleworth,  three  weaver's  fliut- 
tles,  &c. 

Befides  thefe  natural  and  artificial  figures,  there  are 
chimerical  or  imaginary  ones  ufed  in  heraldry,  the  re- 
fult  of  fancy  and  caprice ;  fuch  as  centaurs,  hydras, 
phenixes,  griffons,  dragons,  &c.  Which  great  variety 
of  figures  fhows  the  impoffibihty  of  comprehending  aU 
common  charges  in  a  work  of  this  nature  ;  therefore 
fuch  only  fli all  be  treated  of  as  are  moft;  frequently- 
borne  in  coats-of-arms. 

Art.  I.    Of  Natural  Figures  borne  in  coats- 
of-arms. 

Amokg  the  multitude  of  natural  things  which  are 
ufed  in  coats-of-arms,  thofe  moftufually  borne  are,  for 
the  fake  of  brevity  as  well  as  perfpicuity,  diftributed 
into  the  following  claffes,  viz. 

Celejllal  fgures;  as,  the  fun,  moon,  ftars,  &c.  and 
their  parts. 

Effigies  of  men,  women,  &c.  and  their  parts. 
Beajls  ;  as,  Hons,  flags,  foxes,  boars,  &c.  and  theif 
parts. 

Birds ;  as,  eagles,  fwans,  ftorks,  pelicans,  &c.  and 
their  parts. 

Fijhes  i  as  dolphins,  whalea,  flurgeons,  trouts,  &c. 
and  their  parts. 

Reptiles  and  inJeRs ;  as,  tortoifes,  ferpents,  grafs- 
hoppers,  &c.  and  their  parts. 

Vegetables;  as,  trees,  plants,  flowers,  herbs,  &c.  and 
their  parts. 

Stones  ;  as,  diamonds,  rubies,  pebbles,  rocks,  &c. 

Thefe  charges  have,  as  well  as  ordinaries,  divers  at- 
tributes or  epithets,  which  exprefs  their  qualities,  pofi- 
tions,  and  difpofitions.  Thus  the  fun  is  faid  to  be  in 
his  glory  ^  ecUpfedy  Sec.  The  moon,  in  her  complement^ 
increfcent,  &c.  Animals  are  faid  to  be  rampant, paffant, 
&c.  Birds  have  alfo  their  denominations,  fuch  as 
clofe,  difplayed,  &c.  Fifhes  are  defcribed  to  be  hau- 
rianti  naiant,  8cc. 

I.  Examples  of  Celeflial  Figures. 
I.  "Azure,  a  Sun  In  his  Glory;"  borne  by  the  ,  P^^*® 
name  of  .S"^  Clsrei  and  is  found  in  the  firft  and  fourth  fi^^^^ 

quarters 
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Celeftial  quarters  of  the  coat-oF-arms  of  the  raoft  noble  William- 
Figures    joJin  Ker,  marquis  of  Lothian,  Sec.    It  is  needlefs 
^""'"V^  to  exprefe  the  colour  of  the  fun,  nothing  being  capable 
to  denote  it  but  gold. 

2.  "  Azure,  one  Ray  of  the  Sun,  bendways  Gules, 
between  fix  Beams  of  that  Luminary  Argent borne 
by  the  name  of  jlldam.  There  is  no  mention  made 
of  their  iffuing  out  of  the  dexter- corner  of  the  efcut- 
cheon ;  for  this  is  implied  in  the  term  bendways,  for  the 
reafon  mentioned  before. 

3.  "  Argent,  five  Rays  of  the  Sun  ilTuing  out  of  the 
finifter- corner  Gules;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Mudt- 

Jhidekry  a  family  of  diftinilion  in  Franconia. 

4.  "  Or,  a  Sun  eclipfed."  This  bearing  is  feldom 
to  be  met  with,  except  in  emblematic  or  hieroglyphic 
figures;  and  might  be  expreffed  ^fl^^/^,  bccaufe  that  hue 
is  accidental  and  not  natural. 

5.  *'  Gules,  the  Moon  in  her  complement  Or,  illu- 
ftrated  with  all  her  light  proper."  This  is  fufficient 
without  naming  the  colour,  which  is  Argent. 

6.  "  Azure,  a  Moon  decrefcent  proper;"  borne  by 
the  name  of  Delaluna. 

7.  "  Gules,  a  Moon  increfccnt  Or ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Defcus. 

8.  '*  Argent,  a  Moon  in  her  detriment.  Sable." 
This  word  is  ufed  in  heraldry  to  denote  her  being 
eclipfed, 

9.  "  Azure,  a  Crefcent  Argent;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Lucy.  This  bearing  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  diffe- 
tence,  it  being  affigned  to  the  fecond  fon,  as  before- 
mentioned. 

10.  "  Gules,  three  Crefcents  Argent;"  borne  by 
Oliphant,  lord  Oliphant  (at  prefent  dormant).  A- 
mongft  the  anceftors  of  this  noble  family  was  David 
de  Oliphant,  one  of  thofe  barons  who,  in  1142,  ac- 
companied King  David  I.  into  England  with  an  army, 
to  afllft  his  niece  Matilda  againft  King  Stephen  ;  but 
after  raifing  the  fiege  of  Winchefter,  the  faid  King 
David  was  fo  clofely  purfued,  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fingular  conduft  of  this  brave  perfon,  the  king 
would  have  been  taken  prifoner. 

11.  "  Azure,  a  Crefcent  between  three  Mullets 
Argent;"  borne  by  Arbuthnot,  vifcount  and  baron 
Arbuthnot.  In  the  year  1 105,  the  firft  of  this  family 
marrying  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Oliphard,  fheriff 
of  the  county  of  Kincardin,  with  her  he  had  the  lands 
of  Arbuthnot  in  that  county,  from  whence  he  took  his 
furname.  Robert  Arbuthnot  was  the  firft  of  this  family 
who,  for  his  loyalty  to  King  Charles  I.  was,  Nov.  16. 
1641,  dignified  wich  the  title  of  baron  and  vifcount  Ar- 
buthnot. 

12.  •*  Gules,  a  Star  IfTuing  from  between  the  Horns 
of  a  Crefcent  Argent." 

13.  "  Azure,  a  Star  of  16  points  Argent;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Huitfon. 

14.  "Argent,  three  Mullets  pierced  Sable;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  WoUqfton. 

15.  "  Azure,  fix  Mullets  3,  2,  I,  Or;"  borne  by 
the  name  of  WelfJj. 

1 6.  "  Ermine,  a  Mullet  of  fix  points  Gules,  pier- 
ced ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Heffenhul. — When  a  mul- 
let has  more  than  five  points,  their  number  muft,  in 
blazoning,  be  always  named. 

17.  "Argent,  a  Rainbow  with  a  Cloud  at  each 
ctid  proper."    This  is  part  of  the  creft  to  the  earl  of 
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Hopeton's  coat-of-arms,  which  is  inferted  in  fig.  ix.  Effigies  of 
n'  13.  The  whole  of  it  is  a  globe  fplit  on  the  top,  and  Mea. 
above  it  is  the  rain  bow,  &c. 

18.  "Party  per  Fefs  crenelle  Gules  and  Azure, 
three  Suns  proper;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Pierfon. 

19.  "  Gules,  a  MuHet  between  three  Crefcents  Ar- 
gent;" borne  by  the  name  of  Oliver. 

20.  "  Gules,  a  Chief  Argent,  on  the  lower  "part 
thereof  a  Cloud,  the  Sun's  refplendent  rays  iffuing 
throughout  proper;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Leefon. 

II.  Examples  of  Effigies  of  Men,  iffc.  and  their  parts. 

1.  "Azure,  the  Virgin  Mary  crowned,  with  her  Fig.  14. 
Babe  in  her  right  arm  and  a  fceptre  in  her  left,  all 

Or  ;"  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  bifliopric  of  Saliftury.  ' 

2.  "  Azure,  a  Prefbyter  fitting  on  a  Tomb-ftone, 
with  a  Crown  on  his  head  and  Glory  Or,  his  right 
hand  extended,  and  holding  in  his  left  an  open  Book 
Argent,  with  a  Sword  crofs  his  mouth  Gules ;"  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  bifliopric  of  Chichefter. 

3.  "  Azure,  a  Bifhop  habited  in  his  pontificals,  fitting 
on  a  chair  of  ftate,  and  leaning  on  the  finifter  fide 
thereof,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  Crofier,  his  right 
being  extended  towards  the  dexter  chief  of  the  efcut- 
cheon,  all  Or,  and  refting  his  feet  on  a  cufhion.  Gules, 
taffeled  of  the  fecond  ;"  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  bi- 
fliopric of  Clogher  in  Ireland. 

4.  "  Azure,  a  Bifliop  habited  in  his  pontificals, 
holding  before  him,  in  a  Pale,  a  Crucifix  proper  ;" 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  bifliopric  of  Waterford  in 
Ireland. 

5.  "  Or,  a  Man's  Leg  couped  at  the  midft  of  the 
thigh  Azure  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Haddon. 

6.  "  Azure,  three  finifter  Hands  couped  at  the 
wrift,  and  erefted  Argent;"  borne  by  the  ancient  fa- 
mily of  Malmains. 

7.  "  Argent,  three  finifter  Hands  couped  at  the 
wrift,  and  erefted  Gules;"  borne  by  the  name  of  May^ 
nard. — By  thefe  two  laft  examples  it  appears,  that  dif- 
ferent coats  of  arms  may  be  eafily  made  from  the  fame 
figure  or  figures,  by  varying  the  colours  only,  without 
the  addition  of  any  other  charge,  counter-changings, 
partings,  &c. 

8.  "  Argent,  a  Man's  Leg  erafed  at  the  midft  of 
the  thigh  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Prime. 

9.  "  Gules,  three  Legs  armed  proper,  conjoined  in 
the  Fefs-point  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  flexed 
in  triangle,  garniflied  and  fpurred.  Or."  This  is  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  ;  and  is  quartered  by 
the  moft  noble  John  Murray,  duke  of  Athol,  titular 
lord  or  king  of  that  ifle. 

10.  "  Gules,  three  dexter  Arms  vambraced  fefswaya 
in  Pale  proper  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Armflrong. 
This  coat  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  bearer's  name,  ajid 
ferves  to  denote  a  man  of  excellent  condud:  and  valour.. 

11.  "  Or,  three  Legs  couped  above  the  knee  Sable;'* 
borne  by  the  name  of  Hofy. 

1 2.  "  Vert,  three  dexter  Arms  conjoined  at  the 
flioulders  in  the  Fefs-point,  and  flexed  in  triangle  Or, 
with  fifts  clenched  Argent  ;"  borne  by  .the  name  of 
T remain. 

13.  "  Argent,  a  Man's  Heart  Gules,  within  two 
equilateral  triangles  interlaced  Sable ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Villages,  a  family  of  diftinftion  in  Provence. 

14.  "  A,zvire,  a  .finifter  Arm,  ifluing  out  of  the 
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Pofittons  of  dexter- chief,  and  extended  towards  the  finifter-bafe 
Argent." 

15.  "  Argent,  a  dexter  Hand  couped  at  the  wrift 
and  erefted,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  Sable;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Manky. 

16.  "  Argent,  a  Man's  Heart  Gules,  cnGgned 
with  a  Crown  Or,  and  on  a  Chief  Azure,  three  Mul- 
lets of  the  firll."  The  paternal  coat  of  the  name  of 
Doug/as,  and  quartered  in  the  arms  of  the  dukes  of 
Hamilton  and  Queenfberry  ;  as  alfo  in  thofe  of  the 
carls  of  Morton  and  March,  and  the  lord  Mordingtoa, 

17.  ♦*  Gules,  a  Saracen's  Head  affrcntee  erafed  at 
the  neck  Argent,  environed  about  the  temples  with  a 
•wreath  of  the  fecond  and  Sable;"  borne  by  the  name 
cf  Mergith. 

18.  "  Argent,  three  Blackamoors  Heads  couped 
proper,  banded  about  the  head  Argent  and  Gules  ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Tanner. 

19.  *'  Gules,  three  Befants,  each  charged  with  a 
man's  face  aft'rontee  proper  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Camin. 

20.  "  Or,  a  Blackamoor's  Head  couped  proper, 
banded  about  the  head  Argent ;"  borne  by  the  name 
of  UJoc. 

Obferve,  that  when  half  of  the  face,  or  little  more, 
of  human  figures,  is  feen  in  a  field,  it  is  then  faid  to  be 
in  profile ;  and  when  the  head  of  a  man,  woman,  or 
Other  animal,  is  reprefented  with  a  full  face,  then  it  is 
termed  affrontSe. 

in.  Examples  of  the  different  Pojlt'ions  of  Lions,  &c.  in 
Coats- of  ylrms, 

1.  "  Or,  a  Lion  rampant  Gules;"  quartered  by 
Percy,  duke  of  Northumberland,  &c. 

2.  "Azure,  a  Lion  rampant-guardant  Or;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Fitz- Hammond. 

3.  "  Gules,  a  Lion  rampant-reguardant  Or;"  quar- 
tered by  Cadogan,  lord  Cadogan,  ^c. 

4.  "  Ermine,  a  Lion  faliant  Gules ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  JVorley. 

5.  "  Azure,  a  Lion  ftatant-guardant  Or;"  borne  by 
tjie  name  of  Bromjkhl. 

6.  "Or,  a  Lion  paflant  Gules;"  borne  by  the  name 
of  Games. 

7.  "  Argent,  a  Lion  paflant-guardant  Gules, 
crowned  Or;"  quartered  by  the  right  hon.  James  Ogil- 
vy,  earl  of  Findlater,  &c. 

8.  "  Gules,  a  Lion  fejant  Argent." 

9.  "  Or,  a  Lion  rampant  double-headed  Azure  ;'* 
borne  by  the  name  of  Mafm. 

10.  "Sable,  two  Lions  rampant-combatant  Or,  armed 
and  langufcd  Gules  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Carter. 

11.  "  Azure,  two  Lions  rampant- adoffee  Or." 
This  coat  of  arras  is  faid  to  have  been  borne  by  A- 
chillcs  at  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

1  2.  "  Sable,  two  Lioncels  counler-paflant  Argent, 
^he  uppermoft  towards  the  finifter  fide  of  the  eicut- 
cheon,  both  collared  Gules ;"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Clegg. — It  is  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  Lion  not  to 
bear  a  rival  in  the  field :  therefore  two  lions  cannot  be 
borne  in  one  coat  of  arms,  but  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be 
lion's  whelps,  calUd  lioncels ;  except  when  they  are 
parted  by  an  ordinary,  as  in  fig.  viii.  n°  17.  or  fo  dif- 
pofed  as  that  they  feem  to  be  diftindly  feparated  from 
sach  other,  as  in  fi.g.  xv.     20.    In  the  two  foregoing 
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examples  they  are  called  lions,  bccaufe  in  the  loth  they  Pofitions  of 
feem  to  be  driving  for  the  fovereignty  of  the  field,  wiiich  l^'""'' 
they  would  not  do  unlefs  they  were  of  full  growth :  ""nr^** 
and  in  the  iith  they  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  two 
valiant  men,  whofedifpute  being  accommodated  by  the 
prince,  are  leaving  the  field,  their  pride  not  fuffering 
them  to  go  both  one  way. 

13.  "  Argent,  a  Demi-lion  rampant  Sable  ;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Mervin, 

14.  "  Gules,  a  Lion  couchant  between  fix  Crofs- 
croflets,  three  in  Chief,  and  as  many  in  Bafe,  Argent  ;" 
for  the  name  of  Tynie;  and  is  the  firft  and  fourth  quar- 
ter of  the  arms  of  Sir  Charles  Kcmys  Tynte,  bart. 

15.  "  Azure,  a  Lion  dormant  Or." 

16.  "  Or,  out  of  the  mtdft  of  a  Fefs  Sable,  a  Lion 
rampant- naiffant  Gules;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Emme, 
This  form  of  blazon  is  peculiar  to  all  living  things 
that  fliall  be  found  iffuing  out  of  the  midft  of  fome  or- 
dinary or  other  charge. 

17.  "  Azure,  three  Lioncels  rampant  Or;"  borne 
by  Fienes,  vifcount  and  baron  Saye  and  Sele. 

18.  "  Gules,  a  tricorporated  Lion  ilTuing  from  three 
parts  of  the  Efcutcheon,  all  meeting  under  one  Head 
in  the  Fefs-point  Or,  langued  and  armed  Azure  ;'* 
borne  by  the  name  of  Crouchbaci.  This  coat  apper- 
tained to  Edmund  Crouchback  eail  of  Lancafter,  in 
the  reign  of  his  brother  king  Edward  I. 

19.  "  Gules,  a  befant  between  three  Demi-lions  ram- 
pant Argent ;"  borne  by  Bennet,  earl  of  Tankerville, 
&c.  This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  the  family  of 
the  Bennets  in  Berkfliire,  who  flounTned  in  the  reiga 
of  king  Edward  III.  Charles,  lord  Offultton,  grand- 
father of  the  prefent  earl,  was  created  earl  of  Tanker- 
ville on  Odoiser  19.  17 14,  by  George  I 

20.  "  Party  per  Pale  Azure  and  Gulos,  three  Lions 
rampant  Argent ;"  borne  by  Herbert  earl  of  Pembroke, 
&c.  This  noble  family  is  defcended  from  Henry  Fitz- 
Roy,  natural  fon  to  Henry  I.  Sir  William  Herbert, 
one  of  the  anceftors  of  the  prefent  earl,  was  marter  of  the 
horfe  to  king  Henry  VIII.  lord  prefident  of  the  marches 
of  Wales,  and  knight  of  the  garter.  He  was  alfo,  by 
that  king,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  baron  Herbert  of 
Caerdiff,  OSt.  10.  15^1,  and  the  very  next  day  created 
earl  of  Pembroke. — Obferve,  that  if  a  Hon,  or  any  other 
bead,  is  reprefented  with  its  limbs  and  body  feparated, 
fo  that  they  remain  upon  the  field  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  their  natural  places,  it  is  then  termed  Dehache  or 
couped  in  all  its  parts  ;  of  which  very  remarkable  bear- 
ing there  is  an  inftance  in  armory,  which  is,  "  Or,  a 
Lion  rampar^t  Gules,  dehache,  or  couped  in  all  its 
parts,  within  a  double  TrelTure  flowery  and  connter- 
flowery  of  the  fecond  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Mait- 
land. 

IV.    Examples  of  other  ^ladrupeds,  and  their  Parts, 
[borne  in  Coats-of-Arms. 

1.  "  Sable,  a  Camel  ftatant  Argent;"  borne  by  the   Fig.  l#v 
name  of  Camel. 

2.  "  Gules,  an  Elephant  ftatant  Argent,  tullced 
Or." 

3.  "  Argent,  a  Boar  ftatant  Gules,  armed  Or 
borne  by  the  name  of  Tretuarlhen. 

4.  "  Sable,  a  Bull  pafTantOr;"  borne  by  the  name 
of  Fitz- Geffrey. 

5.  "  Sable,  three  Nags  Heads  erafed  Argent  ;'* 

borne 
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Different  borne  by  Blayney,  baron  Blayney  of  Monaghan,  in  Ire- 
^niinals.  This  noble  family  is  defcended  in  a  direft  line 

^  from  Cadwallader,  a  younger  fon  of  the  prince  of 
Wales ;  and  the  firft  peer  was  Sir  Edward  Blayney, 
knight,  who  was  created  a  baron  by  king  James  I. 
July  29.  1621. 

6.  "  Argent,  three  Boars  Heads  erafed  and  ereft 
Sable,  langued  Gules,"  for  the  name  of  Booth. 

7.  *•  Azure,  three  Boars  Heads  erafed  Or;"  quar- 
tered by  his  grace  Alexander  Gordon  duke  of  Gordon, 
&c.  Of  this  great  and  noble  family,  which  took  their 
furname  fiom  the  barony  of  Gordon  in  the  county  of 
Berwick,  there  have  been,  befides  thofe  in  North  Britain, 
feveral  of  great  diftindion  in  Mufcovy;  and  in  the  time 
of  king  Malcolm  IV.  1 160,  this  family  was  very  nu- 
merous, and  flouriftied  in  the  county  aforefaid. 

8.  "  Argent,  three  Bulls  Heads  erafed,  Sable,  armed 
Or;"  borne  by  SkeflRngton,  earl  of  MafTareene,  &c.  of 
Ireland.  This  ancient  and  noble  family  derives  its  name 
from  the  village  of  Skeffington,  in  the  county  of  Lei- 
celler,  of  which  place  Simon  ,Skeliington  was  lord  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  from  him  defcended  Sir 
WiUiam  Skeffington,  knt.  made  fo  by  king  Henry  VII. 

9.  "  Argent,  two  Foxes  counter- faliant,  the  dex- 
ter furmounted  of  the  finiller  Gules;"  for  the  name  of 
Kadrod-Hard,  an  ancient  Britifh  family,  from  which 
is  defcended  Sir  Wynne,  bart.  who 
bears  this  quartered,  fecond  and  third,  in  his  coat  of 
arms. 

10.  "  Argent,  three  Bulls  pafTant  Sable,  armed  and 
unguled  Or  for  Afhley,  and  quartered  by  the  right 
hon.  Anthony- Afhley  Cooper,  earl  of  Shafteftury,  &c. 
This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  Richard  Cooper, 
who  flouriihed  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  and 
purchafcd  the  manor  of  Paulet  in  the  county  of  Somer- 
fet,  of  which  the  family  are  ftill  proprietors.  But  his 
anccllor  who  makes  the  greateft  figure  in  hiftory  is  Sir 
Anthony-AfhleyCooper,  who  was  created  baron  Afliley 
of  Winbourn  April  20.  1661,  and  afterwards  eail  of 
Shafttfbury  April  23.  1672. 

11.  "  Ermine,  three  Cats  pafTant  in  Pale  Argent;" 
for  the  name  of  Adams. 

1 2.  "  Gules,  two  Grehounds  rampant  Or,  refpefting 
each  other  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Dogget. 

13.  "  Or,  an  Afs's  Head  erafed  Sable  ;"  borne  by 
the  name  of  Hacknvell. 

14.  "  Gults,  three  Lions  gambs  erafed  Argent;" 
for  the  name  of  Nenudigate, 

15.  "  Argent,  three  Lions  Tails  erefted  and  erafed 
Gules  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Corl. 

16.  "Azure,  a  Buck's  Head  caboffed  A  rgent ;" 
borne  by  Legge,  earl  of  Dartmouth,  &c.  This  noble 
family  is  defcended  from  Signior  de  Lega,  an  Itahan 
nobleman,  who  flouriflred  in  Italy  in  the  year  1297. 
What  time  the  family  came  into  England  is  uncertain ; 
but  it  appears  they  were  fettled  at  Legge  place,  near 
Tunbridge  in  Kent,  for  many  generations;  and  Thomas, 
one  of  their  anceflors,  was  twice  lord-mayor  of  Lon- 
don, w'z.  in  1346  and  1353. 

17.  "  Argent,  two  Squirrels  fejant  adoffee  Gules," 
for  the  name  of  Sanm>eU. 

18.  "  Gules,  a  Goat  paffant  Argent ;"  borne  by 
the  name  of  Bahr. 

19.  *'  Sable,  a  Stag  Handing  at  gaze  Argent;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Jmes.,  of  Monmouthfliire.  ^ 
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20.  "Azure,  three  Holy  Lambs  Or;*'  borne  bv  "Birdt, 
the  name  of  Roiv.  ' 

V.    Examples  of  Birds ^  Fijhesy  Reptiles ,  Sec. 

1.  "  Ermine,  an  Eagle  difplayed  Sable;"  borne  by  f»g-  ^7- 
the  name  of  Beddingjield. 

2.  "  Gules,  a  Swan  clofe  proper ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Leigham. 

3.  "  Argent,  a  Stork  Sable,  membered  Gules;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Starkey. 

4.  "  Gules,  a  Pelican  in  her  nell  with  wings  ele- 
vated, feeding  her  young  ones  Or;  vulned  proper;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Carne. 

5.  "  Argent,  three  Peacocks  in  their  pride  proper;'^ 
borne  by  the  name  of  Pan'tie, 

6.  "  Sable,  a  Gofhawk  Argent,  perching  upon  a 
ftock  in  the  Bafe-point  of  the  Efcutcheon  of  the  fe- 
cond, armed,  jeffed,  and  belled  Or;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  IVeele. 

7.  "  Or,  a  Raven  proper ;"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Corbet. 

8.  "Argent,  three  Cocks  Gules,  crefted  and  jow- 
lopped  Sable,  a  Crefcent  furmounted  of  a  Crefcent  for 
diflerence  ;"  borne  by  Cockayne,  vifcount  CuUen,  of 
Donegal  in  Ireland.  Of  this  ancient  family  was  Andreaa 
Cockayne  of  Afhburne  in  the  county  of  Derby,  who 
lived  in  the  28th  year  of  Edward  I.  Charles,  fon  to  Sir 
William  Cockayne  lord-mayor  of  London,  1619,  waa 
the  firfl  who  was  advanced  to  the  peerage,  by  Charles  I. 
Auguit  I  1 .  1642. 

9.  "  Sable,  a  Dolphin  naiant  embowed  Or;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Symonds.  This  animal  is  borne  by  the 
eldeft  fon  of  the  French  king,  and  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  no  other  fubjeft  in  that  kingdom  being  per- 
mitted to  bear  it.  In  England,  where  that  rule  can- 
not take  place,  there  are  feveral  ftimihes  that  have 
dolphins  in  their  coats-of-arms. 

10.  *'  Argent,  three  Whales  Heads  creft  and  erafed 
Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Whalley. 

11.  "  Gules,  three  Efcallops  Argent ;"  borne  by 
Keppel,  earl  of  Albemarle,  &c.  This  family  is  defcend- 
ed from  Arnold  Jooft  van  Keppel,  a  nobleman  of  the 
province  of  Gelderland  in  Holland,  who  came  over  into 
England  with  the  prince  of  Orange  in  168S,  to  whom 
he  was  then  a  page  of  honour,  and  afterwards  mafler  of 
the  robes,  and  was  by  him  created  a  peer  of  England, 
by  the  title  of  earl  of  Albemarle,  in  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy in  France,  February  10.  1696. 

12.  "  Azure,  three  Trouts  fretted  in  Triangle  Ar- 
gent ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Troutbech. 

13.  "  Vert,  a  Grafshopper  paffant  Or." 

14.  "  Azure,  three  Bees  two  and  one  volant  in  paltf 
Argent ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Bye. 

15.  "  Vert,  a  Tortoife  paffant  Argent ;"  borne  by 
the  name  of  Gaivdy. 

16.  "  Gules,  an  Adder  nowed  Or  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Natbiley.  Adders,  fnakes,  and  ferpents  are 
faid  to  reprefent  many  things,  which  being  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  ancients,  and  a  few  modern  authors 
who  have  adopted  their  opinions,  it  is  needle fs  to  en- 
large upon.  It  is  certain  they  often  occur  in  armory; 
but  the  nobleft  is  that  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  wz. 
"  Argent,  a  Serpent  gliding  in  Pale  Azure,  crowned 
Or,  vorant  an  Infant  iffuing  Gules."  The  occafion 
of  this  bearing  was  this:  Otho,  firft  vifcount  of  Milan, 
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Reptiles,  going  to  the  Holy  Land  witli  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
Plants,  &c  defeated  and  flew  in  lingle  combat  the  great  giant 
^'  »  ■  Volux,  a  man  of  an  extraordinary  ftature  and  ftrength, 
who  had  challenged  the  bravell  of  the  Chriftian  army. 
The  vifcount  having  killtd  him,  took  his  armour,  and 
among  it  his  helmet,  the  creft.  whereof  was  a  ferpent 
fwsllowing  an  infant,  worn  by  him  to  ftrike  terror  into 
thofe  who  fliould  be  fo  bold  as  to  engage  him. 

17.  *'  Ermine,  a  Rofe  Gules  barbed  and  feeded 
proper;"  borne  by  Bofcawen  vifcount  Falmouth,  &c. 
This  noble  lord  is  defcended  from  Richard  Bofcawen, 
of  the  town  of  Bofcawen,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
who  flouriflied  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  Hugh, 
the  firft  peer  of  this  ancient  family,  was  created  baron 
©f  Bofcawen- Rofe,  and  vifcount  Falmouth,  on  the 
13th  of  June  1720,  6th  of  George  I. 

18.  "  Azure,  three  Laurel-leaves  flipped  Or;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Levefon,  and  quartered  by  the  right  hon. 
Granville-Levefon  Gower,  earl  of  Gower,  &c. 

19.  "Azure,  three  Garbs  Or;"  borne  by  the  name 
of  Cuming.  Thefe  are  flieaves  of  wheat ;  but  though 
they  vi^ere  barley,  rye,  or  any  other  corn  whatfoever, 
it  is  fufficient,  in  blazoning,  to  call  them  Garbs,  telling 
the  tindlure  they  are  of. 

20.  "Gules,  three  Cinquefoils  Argent;"  borae  by 
Lambart,  baron  of  Cavan,  &c.  in  Ireland.  Of  this  an- 
cient family,  which  is  of  French  extradlion,  was  Sir 
Oliver,  who,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  attending 
the  earl  of  ElTex  to  Spain,  was  there  knighted  by  him, 
and  afterwards  returning  with  that  earl  into  Ireland, 
was,  for  his  Angular  fervice  in  the  north  againft  O'Neal 
earl  of  Tyrone,  made  camp-malter  general,  and  prefident 
o-f  Connaught ;  and  Febuuary  17.  161 7,  was  created 
lord  Lambart  and  baron  of  Cavan  by  king  James  I. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  that  trees  and  plants  are  fome- 
times  faid  to  be  trunked,  eradicated,  fru£tuated,  or 
raguled,  according  as  they  are  reprefented  in  arms. 

Art.  2.  Of  Artificial  Figures  borne  in  Coats  of 
Arms. 

After  the  various  produdions  of  nature,  artificial 
figures,  the  objefts  of  arts  and  mechanics,  claim  the 
next  rank.  They  may  be  diltributed  into  the  following 
clalTes,  viz. 

Warlike  injruments ;  as  fwords,  arrows,  battering- 
"rams,  gauntlets,  helmets,  fpears,  pole  axes,  &c.  ^ 

Ornaments  ufed  in  royal  and  religious  ceremonies;  as 
crowns,  coronets,  mitres,  wreaths,  crofiers,  &c. 

Jrchiteaure;  as  towers,  callles,  arches,  columns, 
plummets,  battlements,  churches,  portcuUiifes,  &c. 

Navigation;  as  fliips,  anchors,  rudders,  pendants, 
fails,  oars,  malls,  flags,  galleys,  lighters,  &c. 

All  thefe  bearings  have  ditierent  epithets,  ferving 
either  to  exprefs  their  pofition,  difpofition,  or  make  : 
viz.  fwords  are  faid  to  be  ered,  pommeled,  hiked,  &c. ; 
arrows,  armed,  feathered,  &c. ;  towers,  covered,  em- 
battled, &c. ;  and  fo  on  of  all  others,  as  will  appear 
by  the  following  examples. 
Fig.  18.  J.  "  Sable,  three  Swords,  their  points  meeting  in 
the  Bafe  Argent,  pommeled  and  hiked  Or,  a  Crefcent 
in  chief  of  the  fecond  for  difference;"  borne  by  Powlet, 
duke  of  Bolton,  &c.  This  noble  duke  is  defcended  from 
Hercules,  lord  of  Tournon  in  Picardy,  who  came  over 
to  England  with  Jeff'rey  Piantagenet  earl  of  Anjou,  third 
fon  of  king  Henry  II.  and  among  other  lands  had  the 
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lordfliip  of  Paulet  in  Somerfeiftiire  conferred  on  him.  Artificial 
"William  Powlet,  the  firli  peer  of  this  illuftrious  and  ^''gur'^s- 
loyal  family,  was  treafurer  of  the  houfehold  to  king    '  '"f 
Henry  Vlll.  and  by  him  created  baron  St  John  of  Ba- 
fing,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  March  9.  1538. 

2.  "  Argent,  three  Battering-rams  barwaysin  Pale, 
headed  Azure  and  hooped  Or,  an  Annulet  for  differ- 
ence ;"  borne  by  Bertie,  earl  of  Abington,  &c.  The 
firft  of  the  family  of  Bertie  that  bore  ttie  title  of  earl  of 
Abington  was  James  Bertie  lord  Norns  of  Rycote, 
being  created  earl,  November  30.  1682,  by  Charks  II. 

3.  "  Azure,  three  left-hand  Gauntlets  with  their 
backs  forward  Or;"  borne  by  Fane,  earl  of  Weltinore- 
land,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  the  Fanes, 
an  ancient  family  which  reflded  at  Badfal  in  Kent,  from 
which  defcended  Francis  Fane,  fon  and  ht- ir  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas  Fane,  knight,  by  Mary  his  wife,  fole  daughter  and 
heirefs  to  Henry  Nevil  lord  Abergavenny,  afterwards 
created  baronefs  Defpenfer.  The  faid  Francis  was  a 
knight  of  the  bath  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I. 
was  created  baron  Burgherfli  and  earl  of  Wekaioreland 
December  29.  1624. 

4.  "  Azure,  three  Arrows  their  points  in  bafe  Or;" 
borne  by  Archer,  lord  Archer,  &c.  This  noble  lord  is 
defcended  from  John  de  Archer,  who  came  over  from 
Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  this  fa- 
mily is  one  of  the  moll  ancient  in  Warwickfhire,  being 
fettled  at  Umberflade  in  that  county  ever  fince  the  reiga 
of  Henry  II.  His  lordlhip  is  the  firft  peer ;  and  waa 
created  lord  Archer  and  baron  of  Umberflade  by  king 
George  II.  July  14.  1747. 

5.  "  Gules,  two  Hehnets  in  chief  proper,  garnilhed 
Or,  in  a  Bafe  of  a  Garb  of  the  third;"  borne  by  Choi- 
mondeley,  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  &c.  This  noble  earl 
is  defcended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Egerton  ia 
Chelhire,  which  flouriftied  in  the  time  of  the  conqueft, 
from  whom  alfo  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  is  defcended. 
The  firft  Englilh  peer  of  this  branch  was  Hugh  vifcount 
Cholmondeley  of  Kells,  in  Ireland,  who,  joining  with 
thofe  who  oppofed  the  arbitrary  meafures  of  king 
JamesII.  was  on  the  acceflion  of  king  WiUiam  and  queen 
Mary  created  lord  Cholmondeley  of  Nampt-wich,  in  ' 
the  county  of  Chefter. 

6.  "  Argent,  a  Ship  with  its  Sails  furled  up  Sable 
quartered  by  Hamilton,  earl  of  Abercorn,  &c.  The 
defcent  of  this  noble  family  is  from  that  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  :  for  James,  the  fourth  lord  Hamilton  and 
fecond  earl  of  Arran,  marrying  lady  Margaret  Douglas 
daughter  of  James  the  third  earl  of  Morton,  by  her  had 
four  fons,  James,  John,  Claud,  and  David;  whereof 
Claud  was  progenitor  of  the  lord  we  are  now  fpeaking 
of ;  and  in  confideration  of  his  merit  and  loyalty  to  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  James  VI.  created  him  lord  Paifley  in 
1 59 1,  as  alfo  earl  of  Abercorn,  baron  of  Hamilton,  &c. 
July  10.  1606. 

7.  "  Or,  an  Anchor  in  pale  Gules  ;"  quartered  by 
the  mofl  noble  George  Johnfton,  marquis  of  Annan- 
dale,  &c.  The  Johnftons  are  an  ancient  and  warlike 
family,  and  derive  their  furname  from  the  barony  of 
Johnfton  in  Annandale. 

8.  "  Sable,  three  Spears  heads  eredl  Argent,  imbrued 
Gules,  on  a  chief  Or,  as  many  Pole-axes  Azure ;"  borne 
by  King,  lord  King,  &c.  Peter  King,  Efq;  the  firfl 
lord  of  this  ancient  family,  was  chofen  recorder  of  the 
city  of  London,  July  27.  1708,  and  on  the  12th  of 

September 
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Artificm  September  following  had  the  honour  of  knighthood 
Figures,  conferred  on  him.  He  was  conftituted  lord-chief-juftice 
of  the  common-pleas  in  the  firfl.  year  of  king  George  1. 
1714;  on  the  5th  of  April  following  was  fworn  of 
his  majefty's  molt  hori.  privy  council ;  and  on  May  19. 
1723,  v/as  created  a  peer  of  this  kingdom  by  the 
title  of  lord  King,  baron  of  Ockham. 

9.  "Gules,  three  Clarions  Or;"  quartered  by  Car- 
teret, earl  of  Granville,  &c.  This  ancient  and  worthy 
'  family  derives  its  pedigree  from  Otferey  de  Carteret, 
who  attended  William  the  Conqueror  in  his  deicent 
upon  England,  and  contributed  to  the  vidtory  he  ob- 
tained over  king  fiarold,  at  Haftings  in  Suffex,  1066, 
he  had  manors  and  lands  in  England  conferred  on  him 
by  that  prince,  as  a  reward  for  his  eminent  fervices. 
George  the  firft  earl  was,  in  confideration  of  his  own 
merit  and  the  fervices  of  his  anceftors,  created  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain,  Oftober  19.  168 1. 

10.  "  Argent,  a  Maunch  Sable;"  borne  by  Haftings, 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  &c.  The  prefent  noble  earl  is  de- 
fcended  from  Hugh  de  Haftings,  a  younger  fon  of  the 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  the  Haftings,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, of  which  family  was  William  de  Haftings,  fte  ward 
of  the  houfehold  to  king  Henry  L— William,  the  firft 
lord  Haftings,  was  created  a  baron  on  July  6.  1461,  by 
king  Edward  IV. 

11.  "  Azure,  a  circular  Wreath  Argent  and  Sable, 
with  four  Hawk's  Bells  joined  thereto  in  quadrature 
Or  borne  by  Jocelyn,  vifcount  Jocelyn,  &c.  This 
noble  family  is  of  great  antiquity;  for,  after  the  Romans 
had  been  matters  of  Britain  500  years,  wearied  with  the 
wars,  they  took  their  final  farewel  of  it,  and  carried  away 
with  them  a  great  many  of  their  brave  old  Britifh  fol- 
diers,  who  had  ferved  them  in  their  wars  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  whom  they  gave  Amorica  in  France, 
for  their  former  fervices,  which  country  was  from  them 
afterwards  called  LiL'k  Britain.  It  is  fuppofed  that 
there  were  fome  of  this  family  amongft  them;  and  that 
they  gave  the  name  of  Jocelyn  to  a  town  in  this  coun- 
try, which  ttill  preferves  that  name  :  and  it  is  thought 
probable  that  they  returned  with  William  the  Coti. 
queror  ;  for  we  find,  in  1066,  mention  made  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Jocelyn.  This  prefent  nobleman,  the  firft 
lord  of  the  family,  was  created  baron  Newport,  of 
Newport  in  Ireland,  on  November  29.  1743,  and  vil- 
count  in  November  1751. 

12.  "  Gules,  three  Towers  Argent  ;"  quartered  by 
Fowler,  vifcount  Alhbrook,  &c^^  WilHam  Fowler,  Efq; 
was  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  king  George  II.  and 
created  baron  of  Caftle  Durrow,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny,  0<£lobcr  27;  1733  ;  and  his  fon  was  created  vif 
count  Aftibrook,  of  Aftibrook  in  Ireland,  on  Sept.  30. 
1 75 1,  now  extinil. 

13.  "  Gules,  two  Keys  in  Saltier  Argent,  in  Chief 
a  Royal  Crown  proper;"  the  arms  of  the  archbiihopric 
of  York.  . 

14.  Gules,  two  Swords  in  Saltier  Argent,  pom- 
meled and  hiked  Or ;"  the  arms  of  the  bilhopric  of 
London. 

15.  "  Sable,  a  Key  in  Bend,  furmounted  by  a 
Crofier  in  Bend  finlfter,  both  Or ;"  the  arras  of  the 
biftiopric  of  St  Afaph. 

16.  "  Gules,  two  Keys  adolTee  in  Bend,  the  up- 
permoft  Argent, -the.  other  Or,  a  Sword  interpofed 
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between  them  in  Bend-finlftcr  of  the  fecond,  pomme-  Clnmerkal 
led  and  hiked  of  the  third  ;"  the  arras  of  the  bilhopric 
of  Wincheftcr. 

17.  "  Gules,  three  Mitres  with  their  pendants  Or;" 
the  arms  of  the  bifliopric  of  Cheiler. 

18.  "  Sable,  three  Ducal  Coronets  paleways  Or ;" 
the  arms  of  the  biftiopric  of  Briftol. 

19.  "  Gules,  a  Sword  ered  In  pale  Argent,  pommel- 
ed and  hilted  Or,  furmounted  by  two  Keys  in  Saltier 
of  the  laft;"  the  arms  of  the  bilhopric  of  Exeter. 

20.  "  Gules,  three  Ducal  Coronets,  Or;"  the  arms 
of  the  bifhopric  of  Ely. 

Art.  111.    Of  Chimerical  Figures. 

The  laft 'and  the  bddeft  kind  of  bearings  in  coats 
of  arms,  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  chimerical 
Jigures;  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  have  no  real  exiftence, 
but  are  mere  fabulous  and  fantaftical  inventions.  Thefe 
charges,  griffons,  martlets,  and  unicorns  excepted,  are 
fo  uncommon  in  Britifh  coats,  that  in  order  to  make 
up  the  fame  number  of  examples  hitherto  contained  in 
each  coUeition,  feveral  foreign  bearings  are  introduced 
here;  which,  however,  as  they  are  conform  to  the  laws 
of  heraldry,  will  alfo  contribute  both  to  entertain  and 
inftrud  the  reader.  Thofe  moftin  ufe  are  the  follow- 
ing, viz. 

Angels,  Gherubims,  Tritons,  Centaurs,  Martlets, 
Griffons,  Unicorns,  Dragons,  Mermaids,  Satyrs,  Wi- 
vcrns,  Harpies,  Cockatrices,  Phenixes. 

Thefe,  hke  the  foregoing  charges,  are  fubjeft  to 
various  pofitions  and  difpofitions,  which,  from  the 
principles  already  laid  down,  will  be  plainly  under- 
ftood.    See  the  examples,  fig.  xix. 

NO  I.  is  "  Gules,  an  Angel  ftanding  affrontee,  with 
his  hands  conjoined  and  elevated  upon  his  breaft,  ha- 
bited in  a  long  Robe  clofe  girt  Argent,  his  Wings  dif- 
played  Or;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Brangor  de  Cere- 
vifia,  a  foreign  prelate,  who  aflifted  at  the  council  of 
Conftance,  1412.  This  example  is  quoted  by  GuilHm, 
Sea.  III.  Chap.  i. 

2.  "  Sable,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Cherubim 
Or;"  borne  by  the  name  oi  Chaloner,  of  Yorkftiire- 
and  Chefhire. 

3.  "  Azure^  a  Fefs  indented  between  three  Che* 
rubira  Argent."    Thefe  arms  were  granted  to  John. 
Ayde,  Efq;  of  Doddington  in  Kent,  by  Sir  William  - 
Segar,.  garter. 

4.  Gules,  ,a  Cherub  having  three  pair  of  Wings, 
the  uppermoft  and  lowermoft  counter- crofted  Saltier- 
ways,,  and  the  middlemoft  difplayed  Argent;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Buocafocoy  a  foreign  prelate.  This 
example  is  copied  from  Mcntibi'm's  Melhock  du  Bla/on, , 
p.  1 20,  N°  viii. 

5.  <'  Azure,  a  Griffon  fegreant  Or,  armed  and 
langued  Gules,  between  three  Crefcents  Argent  ;" 
quartered  by  Bligh,  lord  Clifton,  &c.  The  anceftor  of 
this  noble  family,  who  lived  in  London,  going  over  to 
Ireland  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  an  agent  to 
the  adventurers  there,  acquired  a  good  eftate,  and  laid . 
the  foundation  for  the  grandeur  of  this  family. 

6.  "  Gules,  three  Martlets  Or;"  borne  by  the  name 
of  Macgill.    Guillim  obferves,  that  this  bird,  which 
is  reprefented  without  feet,  is  given  for  a  difference  ta- 
younger  brothers,  to  put  them  in  mind,  that,  in  order 
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Chimerical  to  raife  thcmfelves,  they  arc  to  truft  to  their  wings  of 
virtue  and  merit,  and  not  to  their  legs,  having  but  little 
land  to  fet  tlieir  feet-on. 

7.  «'  AzDie,  three  Mullets  Argent  within  a  double 
Trefi'ure  counter-flowery  Or,  in  the  centre  a  Martlet  of 
the  laft;"  borne  by  Murray,  lord  Ehbank.  Sir  Gideon 
Murray,  knighted  by  king  James  VI.  by  whom  he  was 
made  treafurcr-depute,  was  third  fon  of  Sir  Andrew 
Murray  of  Blackbarony.  His  fon  Patrick,  in  refpedt 
of  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  was  on  May  16.  1628  made 
a  baronet,  and  in  1643  created  lord  Ehbank. 

8.  «♦  Sable,  a  Cockatrice  difplayed  Argent,  crefted, 
niembreed,  and  jowllopped  Gules." 

9.  "  Argent,  a  Mermaid  Gules,  crined  Or,  holding 
in  her  right  hand  a  Comb,  and  in  her  left  a  Mirror, 
both  proper  }"  borne  by  the  name  of  Ellis. 

10.  *'  Argent,  a  Wivern,  his  Wings  elevated,  and 
his  Tail  nowed  below  him  Gules  j"  borne  by  the  name 
of  Drakes. 

11.  **  Or,  a  Dragon  pafTant  Vert." 

12.  *'  Gules,  a  Centaur  or  Sagittary  in  full  fpced 
reguardant  proper."  This  was  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Stephen  furnamed  of  Blois^  fon  to  Adela  daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  Stephen  earl  of  Blois  s 
and  on  this  defcent  grounding  his  pretenfion  to  the 
crown  of  England,  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  113J, 
and  reigned  to  the  25th  of  October  1 154. 

13.  "  Argent,  an  Unicorn  fejant  Sable,  ungulcd 
and  horned  Or;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Harling, 

1 4.  «'  Argent,  a  Dragon's  Head  erafed  Vert,  hold- 
ing in  his  Mouth  a  finifter  Hand  couped  at  the  Wrill 
Gules;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Williams. 

15.  "  Gules,  three  Unicorns  Heads  couped  Or ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Parii. 

1 6.  "  Argent,  a  Wivern  volant  Bendways  Sable  ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Rajmn, 

17.  «<  A?me,  a  I-.ion  fejant  guardant  winged  Or, 
his  Head  encircled  with  a  Glory,  holding  in  his  fore- 
paws  an  open  Book,  wherein  is  written,  Pox  tibit 
Marce,  Evangelifla  vievs  i  over  the  dexter  fide  of  the 
Book  a  Sword  eredl,  all  proper."  Tbefc  are  the  arms 
of  the  republic  of  Venice, 

18.  <'  A'<iure,  a  Bull  faliant  and  vvlnged  Or;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Cadenct,  a  family  of  diitindion  of  Fro- 
vence. 

19.  "  Argent,  a  Wivern  with  a  human  Face  af- 
froniee  hooded,  and  winged  Vert;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  JSuferagbi,  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
ljuqucs. 

20.  "  Azure,  a  Harpy  difplayed,  armed,  crined, 
and  crowned  Or,"  Thefe  are  the  arms  of  the  city  of 
Noreroberg  in  Germany, 

To  the  forenientioned  figures  may  be  added  the 
snontegre,  an  imaginary  creature,  fuppofed  to  have 
the  body  of  a  tyger  with  a  fatyr'a  head  and  horns;  al- 
fo  thofe  vhich  have  a  real  exiltence,  but  are  faid  to  be 
endowed  with  extravagant  and  imaginary  qualities,  viz, 
tb«.,falaroander,  beaver,  caraeleon,  kc, 

CHAP.  IV. 

^///'^' External  Ornaments  •j/'Escut- 

CHEONS, 

The  ornaments  that  accompany  or  furround  efcut- 
cheons  were  introduced  to  denote  the  birth,  dignity, 
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or  office,  of  the  perfons  to  whom  the  coat-of-arms  ap-  Cfowi;$, 

pertaineth  ;  which  is  praftifed  both  among  the  laiiy  v  '""^ 

and  clergy.  Thofe  moft  in  ufe  are  of  ten  forts,  viz. 
Crowns,  Coronets,  Mitres,  Helmets,  Mantlings,  Cha- 
peaux.  Wreaths,  Crells,  Scrolls,  Supporters. 

Sect.  I,  Of  Crowm. 

The  firft  crowns  were  only  diadems,  bands,  or  fil. 
lets;  afterwards  they  were  compofcd  of  branches  of  di- 
vers trees,  and  then  flowers  were  added  to  them. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  crowns  given  to  thofe  who 
carried  the  prize  at  the  Ifthmian  games,  were  of  pine; 
at  the  Olyropick,  of  laurel  j  and  at  the  Nemean,  of 
fmallage. 

The  Romans  had  various  crowns  to  reward  martial 
exploits  and  extraordinary  fervices  done  to  the  repub- 
lic ;  for  which  fee  the  detached  article  Crown  in  this 
Dictionary,  and  Plate  CL. 

Examples  of  fome  of  thefe  crowns  are  frequently 
met  with  in  modern  atchievements,  viz.  i.  The  mural 
crown  in  that  of  lord  Montfort,  which  was  conferred  on 
Sir  John  Bromley,  one  of  his  lordlhip's  anceftors,  as  an 
augmentation  to  his  arms,  for  his  great  courage  at  the 
battle  of  Le  Croby.  Part  of  the  creft  of  lord  Archer 
is  alfo  a  mural  crown.  And  there  are  no  lefs  than 
ten  Englifh  baronets,  whofe  arms  are  ornamented  with 
the  fame  crown.  2.  The  nan^al  or  roftral  crown  is 
ftill  ufed  with  coats-of-arms,  as  may  be  feen  in  thofe 
of  Sir  William  Burnaby,  hart,  now  admiral  of  the  red 
fquadron,  and  of  John  Gierke,  Efq;  as  part  <^f  their 
cretts.  3.  Of  the  cajlnnje  or  vallary  crown,  we  have 
inftances  in  the  coat-of-arms  of  Sir  Reginald  Graham, 
and  of  Ifaac  Akerman,  Efq,  4,  The  creft  of  Grice 
Blackney,  Efq;  is  encompalTed  with  a  civic  crown. 
5.  The  radiated  crown,  according  to  J.  Yorke,  was 
placed  over  the  arms  of  the  kings  of  England,  till  the 
time  of  Edward  HI,  It  is  Itill  ufed  as  a  creli  on 
the  arms  of  fome  private  famiHes ;  thofe,  for  example, 
borne  by  the  name  of  Whitjieldy  are  ornamented  with 
it.  The  celeftial  crown  is  formed  hke  the  radiated, 
with  the  addition  of  a  ftar  on  each  ray  ;  and  is  only 
ufed  upon  torab-ftones,  monuments,  and  the  Hke.— 
Others  of  the  ancient  crowns  are  ftill  borne,  as  crefts, 
by  feveral  families. 

But  modern  crowns  are  only  ufed  as  an  ornament, 
which  emperors,  kings,  and  independent  princes  fet 
on  their  heads,  in  great  folemnities,  both  to  denote 
their  fovereign  authority,  and  to  render  themfelvea 
more  awful  to  their  fubjciiis.  Thefe  are  the  moft  in  ufe 
in  heraldry,  and  are  as  follows : 

The  imperial  crown  (n'^i.),  is  made  of  a  circle  of pj^^. 
gold,  adorned  with  precious  ftone|and  pearls,  height- CCXXXII] 
ened  with  flcurs  de-lis,  bordered  and  feeded  with  pearls,  fig.  20.' 
raifed  in  the  form  of  a  cap  voided  at  the  top,  like  a 
crefcent.    From  the  middle  of  this  cap  rifes  an  arched 
fillet  enriched  with  pearls,  and  furmounted  of  a  mound, 
whereon  is  a  crofs  of  pearls. 

The  crown  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  (2  )  is  a 
circle  of  gold,  bordered  with  ermine,  enriched  with 
pearls  and  precious  ftones,  and  heightened  up  with 
four  crofTes  pattee  and  four  large  fleurs-de-lis  alter- 
nately ;  from  thefe  rife  four  arched  diadems  adorned 
with  pearls,  which  clofe  under  a  mound,  furmounted 
of  a  crofs  like  thofe  at  bottom.  Mr  Sandford,  in 
his  Genealogical  Hiftory.,  p.  381.  remarks,  that  Ed- 
ward 
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Crowns  ward  IV.  18  the  firft  king  of  England  that  in  his 
feal,  or  on  his  coin,  is  crowned  with  an  arched  dia« 
dcra. 

The  crown  of  the  kings  in  France  (3.)  is  a  circle 
enamelled,  adorned  with  precious  ftones,  and  height- 
ened up  with  eight  arched  diadems,  rifmg  from  as 
many  fleiirs-de-Hs,  that  conjoin  at  the  top  under  a 
double  fleur-de-lis,  all  of  gold. 

The  crowns  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Poland,  are 
all  three  of  the  fame  form,  and  are,  amongft  others, 
thus  defcribed  by  colonel  Parfons,  in  his  Genealogical 
Tables  of  Europe,  viz.  A  ducal  coronet,  heightened 
up  with  eight  arched  diadems  that  fupport  a  mound, 
enfigiied  with  a  plain  crofs.  Thofe  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  are  both  of  the  fame  form;  and  conlift;  of  eight 
arched  diadems,  rifing  from  a  marquis's  coronet,  which 
conjoin  at  the  top  under  a  mound  enfigned  with  a  crofs- 
bottony. 

The  crowns  of  mod  other  kings  are  circles  of  gold, 
adorned  with  precious  ftones,  and  heightened  up  with 
large  trefoils,  and  clofed  by  four,  fix,  or  eight  diadems, 
fupporting  a  mound,  futmounted  of  a  crofs. 

The  Great  Turk  (4)  bears  over  his  arms  a  tur- 
band,  enriched  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  under  two 
coronets,  the  fnft  of  which  is  made  of  pyramidical 
points  heightened  up  with  large  pearls,  and  the  upper- 
mofl  is  furmounted  with  crefcents. 

The  Pope,  or  bilhop  of  Rome,  appropriates  to  him- 
felf  a  Tiara  {n°  ^.),  or  long  cap  of  golden  cloth,  from 
which  hang  two  pendants  embroidered  and  fringed  at 
the  tnd9,femfe  of  croffes  of  gold.  This  cap  is  inclofed 
by  three  marquis's  coronets;  and  has  on  its  top  a 
mound  of  gold,  whereon  Is  a  crofs  of  the  fame,  which 
crofs  is  fometimes  rcprefented  by  engravers  and  pain- 
ters pometted,  recrofled,  flowery,  or  plain. — It  Is 
a  difficult  matter  to  afcertain  the  time  when  thefe 
haughty  prelates  affumed  the  three  forementloned  co- 
ronets. A  patched  up  fucceflion  of  the  holy  pontiffs, 
engraved  and  publilhed  a  few  years  ago  by  order  of 
Clement XI II.  the  late  Pope,  for  the  editicatlon  of 
his  good  fubjefts  In  Great  Biitain  and  Ireland,  repre- 
fents  Marcellus,  who  was  chofen  bI{hop  of  Rome  anno 
^10,  and  all  his  fuccefTcrs,  adorned  with  fuch  a  cap  : 
but  It  appears,  from  very  good  authority,  that  Boni- 
face VI 1 1.  who  was  ele<ftcd  into  the  fee  of  Rome  anno 
1295,  firft  compafTed  his  cap  with  a  coronet ;  Bene- 
dict XII.  in  1335,  added  a  fecond  to  it;  and  John 
XXI II.  in  141 1,  a  third;  with  a  view  to  Indicate  by 
ihem,  that  the  Pope  is  the  fovereign  prieit,  thefupreme 
judge,  and  the  fole  leglflator  amongft  Chrlitians. 

Sect.  II.    Of  Coronets. 

Thte  Coronet  of  the  prince  of  V/aies,  or  eldefl;  fon 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  (n^  7.),  was  anciently  a 
circle  of  gold  fet  round  with  four  crofTes-pattee,  and  as 
many  fleurs-de-lis  alternately  ;  but  fince  the  reftora- 
tion,  it  has  been  clofed  with  one  arch  only,  adorned 
with  pearls,  and  furmounted  of  a  mound  and  crofs, 
and  bordered  with  ermine  like  the  king's. 

Befides  the  aforcfaid  coronet,  his  royaLhighnefs  the 
prince  of  Wales  has  another  diftingulfning  mark  of 
honour,  peculiar  to  himfelf,  called  by  the  vtilgar  the 
prince's  armsy  viz.  A  plume  of  three  oftrich- feathers, 
with  an  ancient  coronet  of  a  prince  of  Wales.  Under 
it,  ia  a  feroU,  is  this  motto,  Jch  Dien,  which  in  the 
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German  or  old  Saxon  language  fignifics  "  I  fetve  Coronets 
(fee  n°6).  This  device  was  at  firft  taken  by  Edward  '~~ 
prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the  black  prince^ 
after  the' famous  battle  of  CrefTe,  in  1346,  where  ha- 
ving with  his  own  hand  killed  John  kiog  of  Bohemia, 
he  took  from  his  head  fuch  a  plume,  and  put  it  on  his 
own. 

The  coronet  of  all  the  Immediate  fons  and  bro- 
thers of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  circle  of  gold, 
bordered  with  ermine,  heightened  up  with  four  fieurs- 
de-lis,  and  as  many  croffes-pattee  alternate,  (fee  no  8)» 
— The  particular  and  diftingulfhing  foira  of  fuch  co- 
ronets as  are  appropriated  to  princes  of  the  blood- 
royal.  Is  defcribed  and  fettled  in  a  grant  of  Charles  II. 
the  13th  of  his  reign. 

The  coronet  of  the  princeffes  of  Great  Britain  Is  a 
circle  of  gold,  bordered  with  ermine,  and  heightened 
up  with  croffes-pattee,  fleurs-de-lis,  and  ftravvberry 
leaves  alternate  (n°  9.) ;  whereas  a  prince's  coronet  has 
only  fleurs-de-lis  and  croffes. 

A  duke's  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold  bordered  with 
ermine,  enriched  with  precious  ftones  and  pearls,  and 
fet  round  with  eight  large  ftrawberry  or  parlley  leaves; 
(n°io). 

A  marquis's  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  bordered 
with  ermine,  fet  round  with  four  ftrawberry  leaves^ 
and  as  many  pearls  on  pyramidical  points  cf  equal 
height,  alternate;  (n^  ii). 

An  earl's  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  bordered  with 
ermine,  heightened  up  with  eiglit  pyramidical  points 
or  rays,  on  the  tops  of  which  are  as  many  large  pearls, 
and  are  placed  alternately  with  as  many  ftrawberry- 
leaves,  but  the  pearls  much  higher  than  the  leaves  ; 
(n°  .2). 

A  vifcount's  coronet  differs  from  the  preceding  onei 
as  being  only  a  circle  of  gold  bordered  with  ermine, 
with  large  pearls  fet  clofe  together  on  the  rim,  with- 
out any  limited  number,  which  is  his  prerogative  above 
the  baron,  who  is  limited  ;  (fee  n"  1  3). 

A  baron's  coronet,  (n°  14),  which  was  granted 
by  king  Charles  II.  is  formed  with  fix  pearls  fet  at 
equal  diftance  on  a  gold  circle,  bordered  with  ermine, 
four  of  which  only  are  feen  on  engravings,  paintings, 
&c.  to  fhow  he  Is  inferior  to  the  vifccunt. 

The  eldeft  fons  of  peers,  above  the  degree  of  a 
baron,  bear  their  father's  arms  and  fupporters  with  a 
label,  and  ufe  the  coronet  appertaining  to  their  father's 
fecond  title  ;  and  all  the  younger  fons  bear  their  arms 
with  proper  differences,  but  ufe  no  coronets. 

As  the  crown  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  Is  not 
quite  like  that  of  other  potentates,  fo  do  moil  of  the 
coronets  of  foreign  noblemen  differ  a  httle  ftom  thofe 
of  the  Brltinr  nobility  :  as  for  example,  the  coronet  of 
a  French  earl  Is  a  circle  of  gold  with  18  pearls  fet  on 
the  brim  of  it ;  a  French  vifccvint's  coronet  Is  a 
circle  of  gold  only  enamelled,  charged  with  four  large 
pearls ;  and  a  French  baron's  coronet  is  a  circle  of 
gold  enamelled  and  bound  about  with  a  double  brace- 
let of  pearls :  and  thefe  coronets  are  only  ufed  on 
French  noblemens  coats-of-arms,  and  not  worn  on 
their  heads,  as  the  Britifh  noblemen  and  their  ladieii 
do  at  the  king's  coronation. 

Sect.  III.    Of  Mkres. 

Th?  archbifhops  and  blfnops  of  England  and  Ire- 
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Helmets,  land  place  a  mitre  over  their  coats-of-arms.  It  is  a 
round  cap  pointed  and  cleft  at  the  top,  from  which 
hang  two  pendants  fringed  at  both  ends ;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  bifliop's  mitre  is  only  furrounded 
with  a  fillet  of .  gold,  fet  with  precious  ftones,  (fee 
fig.  23.  n°6).  whereas  the  archbifhop's  iffues  out  of  a 
ducal  coronet,  fee  fig.  20.  n°  15). 

This  ornament,  with  other  mafquerade  garments, 
is  ftill  worn  by  all  the  archbifhops  and  bifhops  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  whenever  they  officiate  with  folem- 
Rity  ;  but  it  is  never  ufed  in  England,  otherw^ife  than 
en  coats-of-arms,  as  before  mentioned. 

Sect.  IV.    Of  Helmets, 

The  Helmet  was  formerly  worn  as  a  defenfive  wea- 
pon, to  cover  the  bearer's  head ;  and  is  now  placed 
over  a  coat-of-arms  as  its  chief  ornament,  and  the 
true  mark  of  gentility.  There  are  feveral  forts,  di- 
ftinguifhcd,  ill,  by  the  matter  they  are  made  of; 
2dly,  by  their  form  ;  and,  3dly,  by  their  pofition. 

I  ft.  As  to  the  matter  they  are,  or  rather  were, 
made  of  :  The  helmets  of  fovereigns  were  of  burnifhed 
gold  damaflced  ;  thofe  of  princes  and  lords,  of  filver 
figured  with  gold  ;  thofe  of  knights,  of  fteel  adorned 
with  filver  j  and  thofe  of  private  gentlemtn,  of  poliftied 
fteel. 

2dly,  As  to  their  form  :  Thofe  of  the  king  and  the 
royal  family,  and  noblemen  of  Great  Britain,  arc  open- 
faced  and  grated,  and  the  number  of  bars  ferves  to 
diftinguifh  the  bearers  quality;  that  is,  the  helmet  ap- 
propriated to  the  dukes  and  marquifes  is  different 
from  the  king^s,  by  having  abarexaftly  in  the  middle, 
and  two  on  each  fide,  making  but  five  bars  in  all,  (fee 
fig.  21.  n°  i).  whereas  the  king's  helmet  has  fix  bars, 
viz.  three  on  each  fide,  (ibid.  n°  7.)  The  other 
grated  helmet  with  four  bars  is  common  to  all  degrees 
of  peerage  under  a  marquis.  The  open-faced  helmet 
without  bars  denotes  baronet€  and  knights.  The  clofe 
helmet  is  for  all  efquires  and  gentlemen. 

3dly,  Their  pofition  is  alfo  looked  upon  as  a  mark 
of  diftinftien.  The  grated  helmet  in  front  belongs 
to  fovereign  princes.  The  grated  helmet  in  profile 
is  common  to  all  degrees  of  peerage.  The  helmet 
{landing  direft  without  bars,  and  the  beaver  a  little 
open,  denotes  baronets  and  knights.  Lattly,  the  fide- 
ftanding  hehnet,  with  the  beaver  clofe,  is  the  way  of 
wearing  it  amongft  efquires  and  gentlemen.  See 
-n°  I,  2,  3,  4,  and  7,  inferted  in  fig.  21.  Ornaments, 

Sect.  V.    Of  Mantlings. 

Mantlings  are  pieces  of  cloth  jagged  or  cut  Into 
flowers  and  leaves,  which  now-a-days  ferve  as  an  orna- 
ment for  efcutcheons.  They  were  the  ancient  cover- 
ings of  helmets,  to  preferve  them,  or  the  bearer,  from 
-the  injuries  of  the  weather,  as  alfo  to  prevent  the  ill 
confequences  of  their  too  much  dazzling  the  eye  in 
•aftion.  But  Guillim  very  judicloufly  obferveti,  that 
their  fhape  mull  have  undergone  a  great  ahera- 
tion  fince  they  have  been  out  of  ufe,  and  therefore 
might  more  properly  be  termed  flourifh'mgs  than  mant- 
i'mgs.  See  the  examples  annexed  to  the  helmets  re- 
prefented  in  fig.  21. 

The  French  heralds  affure  us,  that  thefe  mantlings 
were  originally  no  other  than  (hort  coverings  which 
commanders  wore  over  .their  helmets,  and  that,  going 
152. 
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Into  battles  with  them,  they  often,  on  thsir  coming  Chapeaux, 
away,  brought  them  back  in  a  ragged  manner,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  many  cuts  they  had  received  on  their 
heads :  and  therefore  the  more  hacked  they  were,  the 
more  honourable  they  were  accounted  ;  as  our  colours 
in  time  of  war  are  the  more  efteemed  for  having  beea 
fiiot  through  in  many  places. 

Sometimes  fliins  of  beatts,  as  Hons,  bears,  &c.  were 
thus  borne,  to  make  the  bearer  look  more  terrible  ; 
and  that  gave  occafion  to  the  doubling  of  mantlings 
with  furs. 

Sect.  VI.    Of  Chapeaux. 

A  ChApeau  Is  an  ancient  hat,  or  rather  cap,  of  dig- 
nity worn  by  dukes,  generally  fcarlet- coloured  velvet  on 
the  outfide,  lined  and  turned  up  with  fur  ;  of  late 
frequently  to  be  met  with  above  an  hehnet,  inftcad  of 
a  wreath,  under  gentlemens  and  noblemens  crefts. 
Heretofore  they  were  feldom  to  be  found,  as  of  right 
appertaining  to  private  families  ;  but  by  the  grants  of 
Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  and  other  fucceeding 
heralds,  thefe,  together  with  ducal  coronets,  are  now 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  families,  who  yet  claim 
not  above  the  degree  of  gentlemen.  See  the  reprc- 
fentation  of  the  chapeau,  n'^5.  fig.  21. 

Sect.  VII.    Of  Wreaths. 

The  Wreath  is  a  kind  of  roll  made  of  two  flcains 
of  filk  of  different  colours  twifted  together,  which  an» 
cient  knights  wore  a»  a  head-drefs  when  equipped 
for  tournaments.  The  colours  of  the  filk  are  always 
taken  from  the  principal  metal  and  colour  contained 
in  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  bearer.  They  are  ftill  ac- 
counted as  one  of  the  leffer  onraments  of  efcutcheons, 
and  are  placed  between  the  helmet  and  the  creft  ;  (fee 
fig.  21.  n°6).  In  the  time  of  Henry  I.  and  long  af- 
ter, no  man,  who  was  under  the  degree  of  a  knight, 
had  his  creft  fet  on  a  wreath  ;  but  this,  like  other  pre- 
rogatives, has  been  unfringed  fo  far,  that  every  body 
now-a-days  wears  a  wreath. 

Sect.  VIII.  OfCrefls. 

The  Creft  is  the  higheft  part  of  the  ornaments  of 
a  coat-of-arms.  It  Is  called  crefl,  from  the  Latin  word 
eriflat  which  fignilies  comb  or  tuft,  fuch  as  many 
birds  have  upon  their  heads,  as  the  peacock,  phea- 
fant,  &c.  in  allufion  to  the  place  on  which  it  is  fixed. 

Creits  were  formerly  great  marks  of  honour,  be- 
caufe  they  were  only  worn  by  heroes  of  great  valour, 
or  by  fuch  as  were  advanced  to  fome  fuperior  military 
command,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  better  di- 
ftinguifhed  in  an  engagement,  and  thereby  rally  their 
men  if  difperfed  ;  but  they  are  at  prefent  confidered 
as  a  mere  ornament.  The  creft  Is  frequently  a  part 
either  of  the  fupporters,  or  of  the  charge  borne  in  the 
efcutcheon.  Thus  the  creft  of  the  royal  atchievement 
of  Great  Britain  is  a  "  Lion  guardant  crov/n'd,"  as 
may  be  fee n  In  fig.  21.  n'^  7.  The  creft  of  France  Is 
a  double  Fleur-de-luce."  Out  of  the  many  crefts 
borrowed  f|^m  fupporters,  are  the  following,  viz. 
The  duke  or  Montagu's,  "  A  Griffon's  head  coup'd 
Or,  back'd  and  wing'd  Sable  ;"  the  marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham's, A  Griffon's  head  argent,  gorg'd  with 
a  ducal  coronet ;"  the  earl  of  Weftmoreland's ;  "  A 
Bull's  head  Argent,  py'd  Sable,  armed  Or;  and  lord 
4  Archer's 
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Archer's,  which  is,  **  Out  of  a  mural  crown  Or,  a 
Wyvern's  head  Argent."  There  are  feveral  Inftances  of 
crefts  that  are  relative  to  alliances,  employments,  or 
names;  and  which  on  that  account  have  been  changed. 

Sect.  IX.    Of  the  Scroll. 

The  Scroll  is  the  ornament  placed  above  the  creft, 
containing  a  motto,  or  fliort  fentence,  alluding  thereto, 
or  to  the  bearings ;  or  to  the  bearer's  name,  as  in  the 
two  following  inrtances.  The  motto  of  the  noble 
earl  of  Cholmondeley  is,  Caffis  tutijjima  virtus ;  i.  e. 
"  Virtue  is  the  fafeft  helmet  ;"  on  account  of  the  hel- 
met in  the  coat  of  arms.  The  motto  of  the  right 
hon.  lord  Fortefcue  is,  Forte  fcutum  falus  ducum  ;  i.  e. 
*'  A  llrong  Ihield  is  the  fafety  of  the  commanders  ;" 
alluding  to  the  name  of  that  ancient  family.  Some- 
times it  has  reference  to  neither,  but  expreffes  forae- 
thing  divine  or  heroic  ;  as  that  of  the  earl  of  Scarbo- 
rough, which  is,  Murus  areus  covfcientia  fana ;  i.  e. 
*'  A  good  confcience  is  a  wall  of  brafs."  Others  areasnig- 
matical ;  as  that  of  the  royal  atchievement,  which  is 
Dieu  et  won  droits  i.  e.  "  God  and  my  right in- 
troduced by  Edward  III.  in  1340,  when  he  affumcd 
the  arms  and  title  of  h'lng  of  France,  and  began  to 
profecute  his  claim,  which  occafioned  long  and  bloody 
wars,  fatal,  by  turns,  to  both  kingdoms  :  or  that  of 
the  ptince  of  Wales,  vv'hich  is  Ich  Dien,  *'  I  ferve," 
the  origin  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Mottos,  though  hereditary  in  the  families  that  fird 
took  them  up,  have  been  changed  on  fome  particular 
occafions,  and  others  appropriated  in  their  ftead,  in- 
ftances of  which  are  fometimes  met  with  in  the  hiftory 
of  families. 

Sect.  X.    Of  Supporters. 

Supporters  are  figures  Handing  on  the  fcroU,  and 
placed  at  the  fide  of  the  efcutcheon  ;  they  are  fo  called, 
becaufe  they  feem  to  fupport  or  hold  up  the  (hield. 
The  rife  of  fupporlers  is,  by  F.  Meneftrier,  traced  up 
to  ancient  tournaments,  wherein  the  knights  caufed 
their  fhields  to  be  carried  by  fervants  or  pages  under 
the  difguife  of  lions,  bears,  griffons,  blackamoors,  &c. 
who  alfo  held  and  guarded  the  efcutcheons,  which  the 
knights  were  obliged  to  expofe  to  public  view  for 
fome  time  before  the  lifts  were  opened.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  who  diffents  from  this  opinion,  fays,  in 
his  Treat! fe  on  the  fc'ience  of  heraldry,  chap.  xxxi.  p.  93. 
*'  That  the  firft  origin  and  ufe  of  them  was  from  the 
cuftom  which  ever  was,  and  is,  of  leading  fuch  as  are 
invefted  with  any  great  honour  to  the  prince  who 
confers  it :  thus,  when  any  man  is  created  a  duke, 
marqui?,  or  knip;ht  of  the  garter,  or  any  other  order, 
he  is  fupported  by,  and  led  to  the  prince  betwixt,  two 
of  the  quality,  and  fo  i-eceives  from  him  the  fymbols 
of  that  honour  ;  and  In  remembrance  of  that  folernnity, 
his  arms  are  thereafter  fupported  by  any  two  crea- 
tures he  choofes."  Supporters  have  formerly  been 
taken  from  fuch  animals  or  birds  as  are  borne  in  the 
fliields,  and  fometimes  they  have  been  chofen  as  bear- 
ing fome  allufion  to  the  names  of  thofe  whofe  arms 
they  are  made  to  fupport.  The  fupporters  of  the 
arms  of  Great  Britain,  fince  king  James  the  firft's 
acceffion  to  the  throne,  are  a  Lion  rampant  gtiardant 
croivned  Or,  on  the  dexter  fide,  and  an  Unicorn  j4rgent, 
troivtied,  armed.,  unguled,  maned  and  gorged  ivlth  an  an- 
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tique  Crown,  to  •which  a  chain  is  affixed,  all  Or,  On  the  Of 
finifter  ;  as  it  appears  by  fig.  xxi.  n°  7  s."i"r.r 


This  laft  figure  reprefents  the  coat-of-arras  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  royal  atchievement,  as 
it  has  been  marflialled  fince  the  acceffion  of  king 
George  I.  in  '714,  and  is  blazoned  as  follows,  viz. 

ARMS,  ^arterly,  in  the  firfl  grand  quarter  Gules, 
three  Lions  rampant  guardant  in  pale  Or,  the  imperial 
enfigns  of  England  ;  impaled  with  Or,  a  Lion  rampant^ 
within  a  double  treffure flowery  and  counterflowery  Gules, 
the  royal  arms  of  Scotland.  The  fecond  is  Azure,  three 
Fleurs  de-lis  Or,  the  arms  of  France.  The  third  is  A- 
"zure,  a  Harp  Or,  flringed  Argent,  the  enfign  of  Ireland. 
The  fourth  grand  quarter  Is  Gules,  two  Lions  pajjant 
guardant  in  pale  Or,  for  Brunfwick  impaled  with  Or 
femee  of  Hearts  proper,  a  Lion  rampant  Azure,  for  Lu- 
nenburgh  ;  with  grafted  in  bafe  Gules,  a  Horfe  current 
Argent,  for  ancient  Saxony  ;  and  in  a  fhield  furteut 
Gules,  the  Crown  of  Charlemagne  Or,  as  arch-treafurer 
of  the  empire  ;  the  whole  within  a  Garter,  infcribed 
with  this  motto,  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  as  fo- 
vereign  of  that  noble  order,  given  by  the  founder  kin? 
Edward  III.  ^ 
CREST.  On  a  Helmet  full  faced,  grated  and  fur- 
mounted  of  a  Crown,  a  Lion  guardant  crowned  Or ;  the 
mantlings  of  the  lafl,  and  lining  Ermine^ 

SUPPORTERS.  On  the  Dexter fide  a  Lion  ram- 
pant guarded  Or,  crowned  as  the  Crefl.  On  the  Sinijler- 
ftde  an  Unicorn  Argent,  crowned,  armed,  maned,  and  un- 
guled Or,  gorged  with  an  antique  Crown  ;  a  Chain  affixed 
thereto,  rejleaing  over  the  back,  and  pafjing  over  the  hind 
legs  of  the  lafl,  bothflanding  on  a  Scroll  infcribed  with  this 
motto,  Dieu  et  mos  droit,  from  which  ifue  the  two 
Royal  Badges  of  his  Majeflfs  chief  Dominions,  viz,  on 
the  Dexterfide  a  Rofe  party  per  Pale  Argent  and  Gules^ 
fialked  and  leaved  proper  ior  ^ag\?ind  ;  and  on  the  Sini- 
flerfide  a  Thiflle  proper,  for  Scotland  ;  being  fo  adorn- 
ed by  king  James  I.  upon  his  fucceeding  to  the  Crown 
of  England.  As  king  of  Scotland,  he  bore  two  uni- 
coi  ns,  as  above,  for  his  fupporters ;  but  upon  the 
union  of  that  kingdom  with  England,  1603,  he  intro- 
duced one  of  the  above  fupporters  on  the  finifter- fide 
of  the  royal  atchievement,  and  which  continues  to 
this  day. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  bearing  coats- of-arms 
fupported,  is,  according  to  the  heraldrical  rules  of 
England,  the  prerogative,  ift,  Of  thofe  called  mbiles 
majores,  viz.  dukes  marquifes,  earls,  vifcounts,  and 
barons ;  2d,  Of  all  knights  of  the  garter,  though  they 
ftiould  be  under  the  degree  of  barons  ;  3d,  Of  knights 
of  the  Bath,  who  both  receive  on  their  creation  a  grant 
of  fupporters.  And,  laftly,  of  fuch  knights  as  the 
king  choofes  to  beftow  this  honour  upon  ;  as  in  the  in- 
ftance  of  Sir  Andrew  Fountain,  who  was  knighted  by 
Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  when  lord  Heutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Fountain  being  then  his  fecreiary  ;  and  on  his 
1-eturn  to  England,  king  William  granted  him  fup- 
porters to  his  arms,  viz.  two  Griffons  Gules  and  Or, 
In  Scotland,  all  the  chiefs  of  clans  or  names  have 
the  privilege  of  claiming  fuppoiters  ;  alfo  the  baro- 
nets. But  by  a£t  of  parliament,  10th  September 
1672,  none  are  allowed  to  ufe  either  arms  or  fupport- 
ers, under  a  penalty  and  confifcation  of  all  moveables 
whereon  arras  are  put,  without  the  lord  Lyon's  au- 
thority. 
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Rules  of  CHAP.  V. 

Heraldry. 

>-■ — y.  '         Of  the  Rules  or  Laws  of  Heraldry. 

The  feveral  efcutcheons,  tinftures,  charges,  and 
ornaments  of  coats  of- arms,  and  their  various  proper- 
ties, being  now  explained  ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
fubjoin  fuch  rules  for  blazoning  the  fame,  as  the  an- 
cient ufage  and  laws  of  heraldry  have  eftablifhed  a- 
mongft  us. 

I.  The  jirfl  and  moft  general  rule  is,  to  exprefs 
one's  felf  in  proper  terms,  fo  as  not  to  omit  any  thing 
that  ought  to  be  fpecified,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
clear  and  concife  without  tautology  ;  as  in  Ex.  xiv. 
p.  446.  and  alfo  in  Ex.  ix.  p.  453.  wherein  thefe 
expreflions,  of  the  Field,  or  of  the  Firft,  prevent  the  re- 
petition of  the  forementioned  tinfture. 

II.  One  muft  begin  with  the  tinfture  of  the  field, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  principal  charges  which  pof- 
fefs  the  moft  honourable  place  in  the  (liield,  fuch  as 
Fcfs,  Cheveron,  &c.  always  naming  that  charge  firft 
which  lies  next  and  immediately  upon  the  field  ;  as  in 
Ex.  XV.  p.  451. 

III.  After  naming  the  tinflure  of  the  field,  the 
honourable  ordinaries,  or  other  principal  figures,  you 
muft  fpecify  their  attributes,  and  afterwards  their  metal 
or  colour,  as  in  Ex.  xvi.  p.  458. 

IV.  When  an  honourable  ordinary,  or  fome  one 
figure,  is  placed  upon  another,  whether  it  be  a  Fefs, 
Cheveron,  Crofs,  &c.  it  is  always  to  be  named  after 
the  ordinary  or  figure  over  which  it  is  placed,  with 
one  of  thefe  expreflions,  y«r/c»M^,  or  over  all,  as  in  Ex- 
ample XX.  p.  449. 

V.  In  the  blazoning  of  fuch  ordinaries  as  are  plain, 
the  bare  mention  of  them  is  fufficient  ;  but  if  an  ordi- 
nary fhould  be  made  of  any  of  the  crooked  lines  men- 
tioned above,  its  form  muft  be  fpecified  ;  that  is, 
whether  it  be  Engrailed,  Wavy,  &c. .  as  in  Ex.  i.  ii. 
iii,  &c.  p.  446. 

VI.  When  a  principal  figure  poffefTes  the  centre  of 
the  field,  its  pofition  is  not  to  be  exprefltd  :  or  (which 
amounts  to  the  fame  thing)  when  a  bearing  is  named, 
without  fpecifying  the  point  where  it  is  placed,  then 
it  is  underftood  to  polTefs  the  middle  of  the  fhield  ;  as 
in  Ex.  XV.  p,  459. 

VII.  The  number  of  the  points  of  mullets  or  ftars 
muft  be  fpecified  when  more  than  five  ;  and  alfo  if  a 
mullet  or  any  other  charge  be  pierced,  it  muft  be  men- 
tioned as  fuch,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  what  is  plain ;  as 
in  Ex.  xiii.  and  xiv.  p.  457. 

VIII.  When  a  ray  of  tke  fun,  or  other  fingle  figure, 
is  borne  in  any  other  part  of  the  efcutcheon  than  the 
centre,  the  point  it  iffues  from  muft  be  named ;  as  in 
Ex.  ill.  p.  457.  col.  I. 

IX.  The  natural  colour  of  trees,  plants,  fruits, 
birds,  &c.  is  no  otherwife  to  be  expreffed  in  blazon- 
ing but  by  the  word  proper,  as  in  Exam.  ii.  vii. 
p.  459. :  but  if  difcoloured,  that  is,  if  they  differ  from 
their  natural  colour,  it  muft  be  particularized;  as  in 
Ex.  i.  ii.  &:c.  p.  458. 

X.  When  three  figures  are  in  a  field,  and  their  po- 
fition is  not  mentioned  in  the  blazoning,  they  are  al- 
ways underftood  to  be  placed  two  above,  and  one  be- 
low ;  as  fig.  xxii.  n°  3. 

XI.  When  there  are  many  figures  of  the  fame  fpc- 
cies  borne  in  a  coat-of-arms,  their  uunabcr  muft  be 
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obferved  as  they  ftand,  and  diftinAly  cxpreffed  ;  as  in  Marflial- 
Ex.  i.  p.  460.  ^  ^'"g-  ^ 

But  for  the  better  underftanding  of  this  laft  rule,  we  * 
have  inferted  examples  of  the  different  difpojitions  of 
Jigures,  wherein  they  are  properly  reprefented  ;  viz. 

Two  may  be  ranged  in  Pale,  in  Fefs,  &c.  See 
fig.  xxii.  n*'  I  and  2. 

Three,  may  be  2  and  i,  as  alfo  in  bend,  &c.  Sec 
n°  3  and  4. 

Four,  are  placed  2  and  2,  or  cantoned,  as  in 

.        .  .         .  , 

Five,  I,  3,  I,  in  Crofs  ;  or  2,  J,  2,  in  Saltier.  See 

n°  6  and  7.' 

Six,  3,  2,  I,  in  Pile  ;  or  2,  2,  2,  Palevvays.  See 
n°  8  and  9. 

Eight,  in  Orle,  or  on  a  Bordure.    See  no  i  o. 
Nine,  3,  3,  3,  Barways;  or  3,  3,  2,  i,  in  Pile. 
See  n°  i  i  and  12. 

Ten,  4,  3,  2,  I,  in  Pile;  or  elfe  4,  2,  4,  Barways. 
See  n°  13  and  14. 

Twelve,  are  placed  4,  4,  4,  Barways.  See  n°  15. 
There  are  other  pofitions  called  irregular ;  as  for 
example,  when  three  figures  which  are  naturally  placed 
2  and  i,  are  difpofed  I  and  2,  &c.  It  muft  alfo  be 
obferved,  that  when  the  field  is  ftrewed  with  the  fame 
figures,  this  is  exprefled  by  the  word  femee :  but,  ac- 
cording to  a  French  armorift's  opinion,  if  the  figures 
ftrewed  on  the  fielfl  are  whole  ones,  it  muft  be  denoted 
by  the  words  fans  nombre  ;  whereas,  if  part  of  them  is 
cut  off  at  the  extremities  of  the  efcutcheon,  the  word 
femc'e  or  femi  is  then  to  be  ufed. 

CHAP.  VI. 

0/* Marshalling  Coats-of-arms. 

Bv  marfljolling  coats-of-arms,  is  to  be  underftood 
the  art  of  difpofing  divers  of  them  in  one  efcutcheon, 
and  of  diftributing  their  contingent  ornaments  in  proper 
places. 

Various  caufes  may  occafion  arms  to  be  thus  con- 
joined, which  J.  Guillim  comprifcs  under  two  heads, 
viz.  manifijl  and  ohfcure. 

What  this  learned  and  judicious  herald  means  by 
manifejl  caufes  In  the  marftialiing  of  coats-of-arms,  are 
fuch  as  betoken  marriages,  or  a  fovereign's  gift,  grant- 
ed either  through  the  fpecial  favour  of  the  prince,  or 
for  fome  eminent  fervices.  Concerning  marriages  It  is 
to  be  obferved. 

I.  When  the  coats-of-arms  of  a  married  couple, 
defcended  of  diftinft  families,  are  to  be  put  together 
in  one  efcutcheon,  the  field  of  their  refpeitive  arms  is 
conjoined  Paleways,  and  blazoned  parted  per  Pale,  Bu' 
ron  and  Femme,  two  coats  ;JirJ],  ^ifc.  In  which  cafe  the 
baron's  arms  aie  always  to  be  placed  on  the  dexter-fide,  Plate 
and  the  femme's  arms  on  the  finifter-fide,  as  in  no  i  CCXXxiIl 
and  2,  fig.  xxiii.    Of  arms  marfhalled,  which  are, 

1.  The  coat-of-arms  of  the  rev.  Edward  Barnard, 
D.  D.  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty,  provoft  of 
Eton-college,  canon  of  Windfor,  &c.  impaled  with  that 
of  S.  Hagatt,  his  late  fpoufe. 

2.  The  coat-of-arms  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Dampier, 
D.  D.  chaplain  In  ordinary  to  his  majefty,  prebendary 
of  Durham,  canon  of  Windfor,  Sec.  impaled  with  that 
of  F.  Walker,  his  fpoufe. 

If  a  widower  marry  again,  his  late  and  prefent 

wife's 
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Marfhal-  wife's  arms  are,  according  to  G.  Leigh,  "  to  be  both 
li^g-  placed  on  the  finifter-fide,  in  the  efcutcheon  with  his 
»  own,  and  parted  per  Pale.  The  firft  wife's  coat  fhall 
ftand  on  the  Chief,  and  the  fecond  on  the  Bafe  ;  or 
he  may  fet  them  both  in  Pale  with  his  own,  the  firft 
wife's  coat  next  to  himfelf,  and  his  fecond  outermoft. 
If  he  fhould  marry  a  third  wife,  then  the  two  firft 
matches  fliall  ftand  on  the  Chief,  and  the  third  fhall 
have  the  whole  Bafc.  And  if  he  take  a  fourth  wife, 
fhe  muft  participate  one- half  of  the  Bafe  with  the 
third  wife,  and  fo  will  they  feem  to  be  fo  many  coats 
quartered."  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  thefe 
forms  of  impaling  are  meant  of  hereditary  coats, 
whereby  the  hufband  ftands  in  expeftation  of  having 
the  hereditary  pofleffions  of  his  wife  united  to  his 
patrimony. 

II.  In  the  arms  of  femmes  joined  to  the  paternal 
coat  of  the  baron,  the  proper  differences  by  which 
they  were  borne  by  the  fathers  of  fuch  women  muft 
be  inferted. 

III.  If  a  coat-of-arms  that  has  a  Bordure  be  im- 
paled with  another,  as  by  marriage,  then  the  Bordqre 
muft  be  wholly  omitted  in  the  fide  of  the  arms  next 
the  centre. 

IV.  The  perfon  that  marries  an  heirefs,  inftead  of 
impaUng  his  arms  with  thofe  of  his  wife,  is  to  bear 
them  in  an  efcutcheon  placed  in  the  centre  of  his 
fhield,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  baronet's  badge 

Fig.xsiii.  is  marlhalled  in  no  3.  and  which,  on  account  of  its 
{bowing  forth  his  pretenfion  to  her  eftate,  is  called  an 
efcutcheon  of  pretence,  and  is  blazoned  furtout,  i.  e. 
over-all,  as  in  the  efcutcheon  borne  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  the  royal  aj^hievement.  But  the  children  are 
to  bear  the  hereditary  coat-of-arms  of  their  father 
and  mother  quarterly,  which  denotes  a  fixed  inheritance, 
and  fo  tranfmit  them  to  pofterity.  The  firft  and  fourth 
quarters  generally  contain  the  father's  arms,  and  the 
fecond  and  third  the  mother's  ;  except  the  heirs  ftiould 
derive  not  only  their  eftate,  but  alfo  their  title  and  dig- 
nity, from  their  mother. 

V.  If  a  maiden  or  dowager  lady  of  quality  marry  a 
commoner,  or  a  nobleman  inferior  to  her  rank,  their 
coats-of-arms  may  be  fet  afide  of  one  another  in  two 
feparate  efcutcheons,  upon  one  mantle  or  drapery, 
and  the  lady's  arms  ornamented  according  to  her  title; 
fee  n°4  and  5,  which  reprefcnt  the  coats-of-arms  of  Gen. 
C.  Montagu,  and  lady  Elizabeth  Villiers  vifcountefs 
Grandifon. 

VI.  Archbifhops  and  bifliops  impale  their  arms 
differently  from  the  foi-e-mentioned  coats,  in  giving 
the  place  of  honour,  that  is,  the  dexter-fide,  to  the 
arms  of  their  dignity,  as  it  is  expreffed  in  n°  6, 
which  reprefcnts  the  coat-of-arms  of  Dr  Phillip  Yonge, 
lord  bifiiop  of  Norwich.  It  may  be  obferved  of  the 
above  prelates,  that  they  thus  bear  their  arras  parted 
per  Pale,  to  denote  their  being  joined  to  their  cathedral 
church  in  a  fort  of  fpiritual  marriage. 

With  refpeA  to  fuch  armorial  enfigns  as  the  fove- 
reign  thinks  fit  to  augment  a  coat-of  arms  with,  they 
may  be  marfiiallcd  various  ways,  as  may  be  feen  by 
the  arms  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Rutland,  Inferted  In 
fig.  viii.  n°  19.  and  the  example  contained  in  fig.  xii. 
n°  1 1. 

To  thofe  augmentations  may  be  added,  ift.  The 
baronet's  mark  of  diftindion,  or  the  arms  of  the  pro- 
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vince  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland,  granted  and  made  heredi- 
tary in  the  male  line  by  king  James  I.  who  erefted 
this  dignity  on  the  22d  of  May  161 1,  in  the  9th 
year  of  his  reign,  in  order  to  propagate  a  plantation 
in  the  fore-mentioned  province.  This  mark  is  Jr- 
gent,  a  finjfter  Hand  couped  at  the  JVrljl,  and  ereEted 
Gules;  which  may  be  borne  either  In  a  canton,  or  in 
an  efcutcheon,  as  will  heft  fult  the  figures  of  the  arms. 
See  fig.  xxlii.  no  3.  which  reprefents  the  coat-of-arms 
of  Sir  William  Lorrayne,  of  Kirk-harle,  Northumber- 
land, and  are  thus  blazoned  :  ^larterly.  Sable  and 
yirgent,  a  plain  Crofs  counter- quartered  of  the  Field. 
The  Creft, — A  Laurel-tree  couped,  two  branches  fprout- 
ing  out  proper,  and  fixed  to  the  lower  part  thereof^  with 
a  Belt  Gules,  edged  and  buckled  Or.  This,  according  to 
tradition  in  the  family,  was  granted  for  fome  worthy 
adlion  in  the  field. 

2dly,  The  ancient  and  refpeftable  badge  of  the 
moft  noble, order  of  the  Garter,  inftituted  by  king 
Edward  III.  1349,  In  the  27th  year  of  his  reign  ;  and 
which,  ever  fince  its  inftitutlon,  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a  great  honour  beftowed  on  the  nobleft  perfons  of 
this  nation  and  other  countries.  This  honourable 
augmentation  is  made  to  furround,  as  with  a  garter, 
the  arms  of  fuch  knights,  and  is  Infcrlbed  with  this 
motto,  Honi  fok  qui  mal  y  penfe :  See  n=  7.  which 
reprefents  the  coat-of-arms  of  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Montagu,  earl  of  Cardigan,  baron  Brudenel  of  Stan- 
ton-Wivil,  conftable  and  Heutenant  of  Windfor-caftle, 
knight  of  the  moft  noble  order  of  the  Garter, 
and  baronet,  prefident  of  St  Luke's  Hofpital,  and 
F.  R.  S. 

This  nobleman,  whofe  arms  were  Argent,  a  Cheve- 
ron  Gules  between  three  Morions  proper,  has,  fince  the 
deceafe  of  John  duke  of  Montagu,  taken  the  name  and 
arms  of  Montagu,  on  account  of  his  being  married  to 
lady  Mary  Montagu,  youngeft  daughter  and  one  of  the 
co-heireffes  of  his  grace. 

So  far  the  caufes  for  marlhalling  divers  arms  in  one 
(hield,  &c.  are  manifefl.  As  to  fuch  as  are  called  ob- 
fcure,  that  is,  when  coats-of-arms  are  marflialled  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  no  probable  reafon  can  be  given 
why  they  are  fo  conjoined,  they  muft  be  left  to  heralds 
to  explain,  as  being  the  propereft  perfons  to  unfold 
thefe  and  other  myfteries  of  this  fcience. 


CHAP. 
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C>/'FuNERAL  Escutcheons, 

After  having  treated  of  the  effentlal  parts  of  the 
coats-of-arms,  of  the  various  charges  and  ornanients 
ufually  borne  therewith,  of  their  attributes  and  difpo- 
fitions,  and  of  the  rules  for  blazoning  and  marfhalling 
them,  we  (hall  next  defcribe  the  feveral  funeral  efcut- 
cheons, ufually  called  hatchments;  whereby  may  be 
known,  after  any  perfon's  deceafe,  what  rank  either  he 
or  fhe  held  when  Hving  ;  and  if  it  be  a  gentleman's 
hatchment,  whether  he  was  a  bachelor,  married  man, 
or  widower,  with  the  like  diftin6lIons  for  gentle- 
women. 

The  hatchment,  N°  t.  reprefents  fuch  as  are  ^fv^yxxill 
fixed  to  the  fronts  of  houfes,  when  any  of  the  no-  ^  ^^.^^ 
blUty  and  gentry  dies  ;  the  arms  therein  being  thofe 
of  a  private  gentleman  and  his  wife  parted  per  pale  ; 
the  dexter- fide,  which  is  Gules,  three  Bars  Or,  for 
3  M  2  the 
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the  hiifband  ;  having  the  ground  without  the  efcut- 
cheon  black,  denotes  the  man  to  be  dead  ;  and  the 
ground  on  the  finifler-fide  being  white,  fignifies  that 
the  wife  is  hving,  which  is  alio  demonftrated  by  the 
fmall  hatchment,  n°  2.  which  is  here  depicted  with- 
out mantling,  helmet,  and  creft,  for  perfpicuity 's  fake 
only. 

When  a  married  gentlewoman  dies  firft,  the  hatch- 
ment is  diftingnllhed  by  a  contrary  colour  from  the 
former;  that  is,  the  arms  on  the  linifter-rule  have  the 
ground  without  the  efcutcheon  black  ;  whereas  thofe 
on  the  dexter  fide,  for  her  furviving  hulband,  are  upon 
a  white  ground  :  the  hatchment  of  a  gentlewoman  is, 
moreover,  differenced  by  a  cherub  over  the  arms  in- 
ftead  of  a  ere  it.    See  n°  3. 

When  a  bachelor  dies,  his  arms  may  be  depided 
fingle  or  quartered,  with  a  crefl  over  them,  but  never 
impaled  as  the  two  firfl:  are,  and  all  the  gi-oimd  with- 
out the  efcutcheon  is  alfo  black.    See  n°  4. 

When  a  maid  dies,  her  arms,  which  are  placed  in  a 
lozenge,  may  be  fingle  or  quartered,  as  thofe  of  a 
bachelor;  but,  inftead  of  a'crelt,  have 'a  cherub  over 
them,  and  all  the  ground  without  the  efcutcheon  is  alfo 
black.    See  n°5. 

When  a  widower  dies,  his  arms  are  reprefented  im- 
paled with  thofe  of  his  deceafcd  wife,  having  a  hehnet, 
mantling,  and  creft  over  them,  and  all  the  ground  with- 
out the  efcutcheon  black.    Sec  n"^  6. 

When  a  widow  dies,  her  arms  are  alfo  reprefented 
impaled  with  thofe  of  her  deceafed  hufband,  but  in- 
clofed  in  a  lozenge,  and,  inftead  of  a  creft,  a  cherub  Is 
placed  over  them  ;  all  the  ground  without  the  efcut- 
cheon is  alfo  black.    See  n'^  7. 

If  a  widower  or  bachelor  fliould  happen  to  be  the 
laft  of  his  family,  the  hatchment  is  depifted  as  in  n°  6. 
and  that  of  a  maid  or  widow,  whofe  family  is  extinft 
by  her  death,  is  depifted  as  in  n°  7.  with  this  diffe- 
rence only,  that  a  death-head  is  generally  annexed  to 
each  hatchment,  to  denote,  that  death  has  conquered 
aU. 

By  the  forementioned  rules,  which  are  fometimes 
negleiled  through  the  ignorance  of  illiterate  people, 
may  be  known,  upon  the  fight  of  any  hatchment,  what 
branch  of  the  family  is  dtad  ;  and  by  the  helmet  or 
coronet,  what  title  and  degree  the  deceafed  perfon 
was  o£ 
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The  fame  rules  are  obferved  with  refpeft  to  the  ef-  Of  Efcut!- 
cutchcons  placed  on  the  hearfe  and  horfes  ufed  in  pom-  <^heons, 
pous  funerals,  except  that  they  are  not  furmounted  with 
any  creft,  as  in  the  foregoing  examples  of  hatchments, 
but  are  always  plain.  It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  enfigiv 
thofe  of  peers  with  coronets,  and  that  of  a  maiden  lady 
with  a  knot  of  ribbands. 

In  Scotland,  a  funeral  efcutcheon  not  only  fliows  forth 
the  arms  and  condition  of  tb  defunct,  but  h  alfo  a 
pi  otif  of  the  gentility  of  his  defccnt;  and  fiich  perfons 
for  wliom  this  fpecits  of  efcutcheon  can  be  made  out, 
are  leg;i!ly  intitled  to  the  charafter  of  geiitlemau  of 
blood,  which  is  the  higheft  fpecies  of  gentility.  The 
Euplifli  hatchment  above  dtfcrlbed  exhibits  no  more 
than  a  right  to  a  coat-of-arma  which  may  be  acquired 
by  purchafe,  and  is  only  the  lirll  ftep  towards  efta- 
bllftiing  gentility  in  a  family. 

The  funeral  efcutcheon,  as  exhibited  in  Scotland, 
France,  and  Germany,  is  in  form  of  a  lozenge,  above 
fix  feet  fquare,  of  black  cloth  ;  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  painted,  in  proper  colours,  the  complete  atchieve- 
ment  of  the  dcfunft,  with  all  its  exterior  ornament"? 
and  additional  marks  or  badges  of  honour;  and  round' 
the  fides  are  placed  the  fixteen  arms  of  the  famiiiei 
from  which  he  derives  his  defcent,  as  far  back  as  the 
grandfather's  giandfather,  as  the  proofs  of  his  genti- 
lity :  they  exhibit  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  father 
and  mother,  his  two  grandmothers,  his  four  great- 
grandmothers,  and  his  eight  great-grandmothers  mo- 
thers;  if  all  thefe  families  have  acquired  a  legal  right 
to  bear  arms,  then  the  gentility  of  the  perfon  whofe 
proof  it  is  muft  be  accounted  complete,  but  not  other- 
wife.  On  the  four  corners  are  j||laced  mort-heads, 
and  the  initials  of  his  name  and  titles  or  defignation  ; 
and  the  black  interftices  are  femee  or  powdered  with 
tears,  as  in  the  figure,  n°  8.  which  is  the  efcutcheon. 
of  the  right  hon.  James  5  th  earl  of  Balcarras,  chief  of 
the  ancient  furname  of  Lindefay. 

On  the  morning  of  the  interment,  one  of  thefe  is 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  houfe  where  the  deceafed 
lies  ;  and  another  on  the  church  in  which  he  is  to  be 
burled,  which  after  the  burial  isf.xed  above  the  grave. 
The  pall,  too,  is  generally  adorned  with  thefe  proofs 
of  gentility,  and  the  horfes  of  the  hearfe  with  the  de- 
funct's arms. 


HER 

Heraldus.  HERALDUS  (Defiderius),  in  French  Herault,  a 
1::  *  counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  has  given  good 
proofs  of  uncommon  learning  by  very  different  works. 
His  y^</wjy2zr/a  appeared  in  t599  ;  which  little  book, 
if  the  Scaligerana  may  be  credited,  he  repented  the 
having  publifticd.  His  notes  on  TertuUian's  Apology, 
on  Minutius  Foelix,  and  on  Arnobius,  have  been  e- 
{leemed.  He  alfo  wrote  notes  on  Martial's  Epigrams. 
He  difguiftd  himfclf  under  the  name  of  David  Leidh- 
refferusy  to  write  a  political  differtation  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  kings,  forr>e  time  after  the  death  of  Hen- 
ry IV.  He  had  a  controverfy  with  Sa/mafi  is,  Dejure 
Att'ico  ac  Romano ;  but  did  not  live  to  finifh  what  he 
had  written  on  that  fubjed.    What  he  had  done, 
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however,  was  printed  in  1650.  He  died  m  June  i  649-  Keralika. 
Guy  Patin  fays,  that  "  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  — — v— ^ 
learned  man,  both  in  the  civil  law  and  in  polite  litera- 
ture, and  wrote  with  great  facility  on  any  fubjed  he 
pitched  on."  Daille,  fpeaking  of  fuch  Proteftant 
writers  as  condemned  the  executing  of  Charles  I.  king 
of  England,  quotes  the  Paclfique  Royal  en  deuily  by  He- 
rault.  This  author,  fon  to  our  Defiderius  Heraldus, 
was  a  minifter  in  Normandy,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
fervice  of  the  Walloon-church  of  London  imder  Cha.  I. 
and  he  was  lo  zealous  a  royalift,  that  he  was  forced  to 
fly  to  France,  toefcape  the  fury  of  the  commonwealths 
men.  He  returned  to  England  after  the  Rtiloratlon, 
and  refumed  his  ancient  employment  in  the  Walloon- 
5  church 
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Herb     church  at  London :  fome  time  after  which  he  obtaln- 
1)      ed  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  en- 
HLerbert.  joyed  it  till  his  death. 

  .HERB,  in  botany;  a  name  by  which  Linnaeus  de- 
nominates that  portion  of  every  vegetable  which  arifes 
from  the  root,  and  is  terminated  by  the  fru6iification. 
It  comprehends,  i.  The  trunk,"  llalk,  or  ftem.  2. 
The  leaves.  3.  Thofe  minute  external  parts  called  by 
the  fame  author  the  fulcra  or  fupporcs  of  plants. 
4.  The  buds,  or,  as  he  aifo  teims  them,  the  'w'mkr- 
quarters  of  the  future  vegetable. 

HEKB-ChriJlophcr.     See  Act^a. 

HERh-Rolert,  (a  fpec-ies  of  Geranium);  a  plant  in 
-  grt'ut  reputation  with  fome  faimers  on  account  of  its 
prevailing  virtues  againit  ftaling  of  blood  and  the 
bloody-flux  in  cattle,  in  which  cafes  it  is  faid  to  be 
the  beft  among  a  great  variety  of  means  commonly 
uied  on  thefc  occafions. 

HERBACEOUS  plants,  are  thofe  which  have 
fucculent  ftems  or  ftalks  that  lie  down  to  the  ground 
every  year.  Of  herbaceous  plants,  thofe  are  annual 
which  perifli  flem  and  root  and  all  every  year  ;  bien- 
•  nial,  which  fiibfift  by  the  roots  two  years ;  perennial 
which  are  perpetuated  by  their  roots  for  a  feries  of 
years,  a  new  Hem  being  produced  every  fpring. 

HERBAGE,  in  law,  iignifies  the  paiture  provided 
by  "nature  for  the  food  of  cattle  ;  alfo  the  liberty  to  feed 
tattle  in  the  foreft,  or  in  another  perfon's  ground. 

HERBAL,  fignifies  a  book  that  treats  of  the  claf- 
fes,  genera,  fpecies,  and  virtues  of  plants. 

Herbal  is  fcmetimes  alfo  ufed  for  what  is  more 
ufually  called  hcrlus Jiccus.     See  Hortus. 

HERBELOT  (Bartholomew  d'),  a  French  writer, 
eminSTit  for  his  oriental  learning,  was  born  at  Pans  in 
1625.  He  travelled  feveral  times  into  Italy,  where 
he  obtained  the  efteem  of  fome  of  the  moll  learned 
men  of  the  age.  Ferdinand  II.  grand  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  gave  him  many  marks  of  his  favour  :  a  library 
being  expofed  to  fale  at  Florence,  the  duke  deiired 
him  to  examine  the  manufcripts  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, to  fcleft  the  bell  of  them,  and  to  mark  the 
price  ;  which  being  done,  that  generous  prince  pur- 
chafed  them,  and  made  him  a  prefent  of  them.  M. 
Colbert  being  at  length  informed  of  Herbtlot's  merit, 
recalled  him  to  Paris,  and  obtained  a  penfion  for  him 
of  i5oolIvres:  he  afterwards  became  fecretary  and  in- 
terpreter of  the  oriental  languages,  and  royal  profef- 
for  of  the  Syiiac  tongue.  He  died  at  Paris  in  reg^. 
His  principal  work  is  intitled  Blbllotheque  Orientale^ 
which  he  firft  wrote  in  Arabic,  and  afterwards  tranf- 
lated  into  French.  It  is  greatly  elleeraed.  M.  Her- 
belqt's  modefty  vvas  equal  to  his  erudition  ;  and  his 
uncommon  abilities  were  accompanied  with  the  utmoil 
probity,  piety,  and  charity,  which  he  praAifed  thro' 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life. 

HERBERT  (Mary),  countefs  of  Pembroke,  was 
filter  of  the  famou.  Sir  Phihp  Sidney,  and  wife  of  Hen- 
ry earl  of  Pembroke.  She  v/as  not  only  a  lover  of  the 
mufes,  but  a  great  encourager  of  polite  literature  ;  a 
character  not  very  common  among  ladies.  Her  bro- 
ther dedicated  his  incomparable  romance  Arcadia  to 
her,  from  which  circumftanct  it  hath  been  called  The 
Countefs  of  Pembroke's  ylrcadia.  She  tranllated  a  dra- 
matic piece  {r.^nn  the  French,  intitled  Antonius,  a  tra- 
gedy ;  though  it  is  faid  ihe  was  afliiled  by  her  lord's 
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chaplain,  Dr  Babington,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Exster. 
She  alfo  turned  the  pfalms  of  David  into  English  metre; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  thefe  works  were  ever  print- 
ed. She- died  in  1621  ;  and  an  exalted  charafter  of 
her  is  to  be  found  in  Francis  Ofborne's  memoirs  of 
king  James  I. 

Herbert  (Edward),  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  In 
ShropOiire,  an  eminent  Englifh  writer,  was  born  in 
1581,  and  educated  at  Oxford;  after  which  he  tra- 
velled, and  at  his  return  was  made  knight  of  the  Bath. 
James  I.  fent  him  ambalfador  to  Louis  Xill.  in  behalf 
of  the -Ptoteftants  who  were  befieged  in  feveral  cities 
of  France  ;  and  continued  in  this  ftation  till  he  was  re- 
called, on  account  of  a  difpute  between  him  and  the 
conilable  de  Luines.  In  1625  he  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  a  baron  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by 
the  title  of  lord  Herbert  of  Caftle  Ifland ;  and  in  1631 
to  that  of  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  Shropfliire. 
/Vfter  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  adhered 
to  the  parliament;  and  in  1644  obtained  a  penfion,  on 
account  of  his  ha: 'ng  been  plundered  by  the  king's 
forces.  He  wrote  A  Hiftory  of  the  Life  and  Reigrv 
of  Henry  VIII.  which  was  greatly  admired;  a  treatife 
De  vcr'itate ;  and'  feveral  other  works.  He  died  at 
London  in  1648. 

"  Lord  Herbert  (fays  Mr  Granger)  ilands  in  the 
firft  rank  of  the  public  minifters,  hillorians,  and  philo- 
fophers  of  his  age.  It  is  hard  to  fay  whether  his  per- 
fon,  his  underllanding,  or  his  courage,  was  the  raoil; 
extraordinary  ;  as  the  fair,  the  learned,  and  the  brave, 
held  him  in  equal  admiration.  But  the  fame  man  was 
wife  and  capricious;  redreflfd  wrongs,  and  quarrelled 
for  pun6lilios;  hated  bigotry  in  religion,  and  was  him- 
felf  a  bigot  to  philofophy.  He  expofed  himfelf  to 
fuch  dangers  as  other  men  of  courage  would  have  care- 
fully dechned:  and  called  in  queflion  the  fundamen- 
tals of  a  religion  which  none  had  the  hardiuefs  to  dif- 
pute befides  himfelf." 

Herbert  (George),  an  Enghfh  poet  and  divine, 
was  brother  to  the  preceding.    He  was  born  in  1593, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.     In  1619  he  was  cholcn 
public  orator  of  that  univerfity,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  hnecure  from  the  king.     In  1626  he  was  col- 
lated to  the  prebend  of  Layton  Ecclefia,  in  the  dioccfc 
of  Lincoln  ;  and  in  1630  was  induced  into  the  rec- 
tory of  Bamerton,  near  Sarum.    The  great  lord  Ba- 
con had  fuch  an  opinion  of  liis  judgment,  that  he  would 
not  fuffer  his  works  to  be  printed  before  they  had 
Fie  v/rote  a  volunie  of  de- 
Tempic,  and  another  intitled 
This  pious  divine  dii.d  about 


paiTed  his  examination, 
vout  poems,  called  Th, 
The  Pr  'ieji  of  ihe  Temple. 
the  year  1  635. 

FIerbert  (William),  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  born 
at  Wilton  in  Wikfliire,  1580  ;  and  admitted  of  New- 
college  in  Oxford  in  1592,  where  he  continued , about 
two  years.  In  1601,  he  fucceeded  to  his  father's  ho- 
nours and  eftate;  was  made  K.  G.  in  1604;  and  go- 
vernor ofPortfmouih  fix  years  after.  In  1626,  he 
was  eleded  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford ; 
and  about  the  fame  time  made  lord  tteward  of  the 
king's  houfhold.  He  died  fuddenly  at  his  houfe  called 
Baynard's  cajlle,  in  London,  April  10.  1630;  accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  his  nativity,  fays  Wood,  made 
feveral  years  before  by  Mr  Thomas  Allen  of  Glouccller- 
hall.    Clarendon  relates  concerning  this  calculation,. 

that 


Herbert 
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tliat  fome  confiderable  perfons  connefted  with  lord  creafed  by  fiery  ftreams  vomited  fince  that  cntaftrophe;  Hercuk- 

Pembroke  being  met  at  Maidenhead,  one  of  them  at  and  now  forms  a  mafs  24  feet  deep  of  dark  ^rev 

fupper  drank  a  health  to  the  lord  fteward:  upon  which  ftone,  which  is  eafily  broken  to  pieces.    By  Its  non-   '  

another  faid,  that  he  beheved  his  lordfhip  was  at  that  adhefion  to  foreign  bodies,  marbles  and  bronzes  are 
tune  very  mtrry  ;  for  he  had  now  outhved  the  day,  preferved  in  it  as  in  a  cafe  made  to  fit  them,  and  exad 
which  It  had  been  prognofticated  upon  his  nativity  he  moulds  of  the  faces  and  hmbs  of  ftatues  are  frequently 
would  not  outhve;  but  he  had  outHved  it  now,  for  found  in  this  fubftance.  The  preclfe  fituatlon  of  this 
that  was  Ins  birth-day,  which  had  completed  his  age  fubterrancous  city  was  not  known  till  the  year  17  12, 
to_5o  years.  The  next  morning,  however,  they  re-  when  it  was  accidentally  difcovered  by  fome  labourers, 
ceived  the  news  of  hia  death.  Whether  the  noble  hi-  who,  in  digging  a  well,  ftruck  upon  a  ftatue  on  the 
Itorian  really  beheved  this  and  other  accounts  relating  benches  of  the  theatre.  Many  others  were  afterwards 
to  attrology,  apparitions,  providential  interpofitlons,  dug  out  and  fent  to  France  by  the  prince  of  Elbceuf. 
&c.  which  he  has  inferted  in  his  hlftory,  we  do  not  But  little  progrefs  was  made  In  the  excavations  till 
prefume  to  fay  :  he  dehvers  them,  however,  as  if  he  Charles  Infant  of  Spain  afcended  the  Neapohtan  throne : 
did  not  adually  difbeheve  them.  Lord  Pembroke  by  whofe  unwearied  efforts  and  liberality  a  very  con- 
was  not  only  a  great  favourer  of  learned  and  ingenious  fiderable  part  of  Herculaneum  has  been  explored,  and  ' 
men,  but  was  himfelf  learned,  and  endued  with  a  con-  fuch  treafures  of  antiquity  drawn  out  as  form  the  moft 
fiderable  lhare  of  poetic  genius.  All  that  are  extant  curious  mufeum  In  the  world.  It  being  too  arduous 
of  his  productions  in  this  way  were  puWinied  with  this  a  taflt  to  attempt  removing  the  covering,  the  king 
title  :  "  Poems  written  by  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  contented  himfelf  with  cutting  galleries  to  the  princl- 
&c.  many  of  vyhich  are  anfwered  by  way  of  repartee  pal  buildings,  and  caufing  the  extent  of  one  or  two  of 
by  bir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  with  other  Poems  written  them  to  be  cleared.  Of  thefe  the  theatre  is  the  moft 
by  tliem  occahonally  and  apart,  1660,  8vo.  confiderable.  On  a  balluftrade  which  divided  the  or- 
Herbert  (Sir  Thomas),  an  eminent  gentleman  of  cheltra  from  the  ftage  was  found  a  row  of  ftatues;  and, 
the  lembrokc  family,  was  born  at  York,  where  his  on  each  fide  of  the  pulpltum,  the  equeftrian  figure  of 
father  was  an  alderman.  William  earl  of  Pembroke  a  perfon  of  the  Nonia  family.  They  are  now  placed 
lent  him  to  travel  athisexpence  in  1626,  and  he  fpent  under  porticos  of  the  palace  ;  and  from  the  great  ra- 
four  years  in  viliting  Afia  and  Africa:  his  expeftations  rity  of  equeftrian  ftatues  In  marble  would  be  very  va- 
of  preferment  ending  with  the  death  of  the  earl,  he  luable  objefts,  were  their  workmanftilp  even  lefs  ex- 
went  abroad  again,  and  travelled  over  feveral  parts  of  cellcnt  than  It  is  :  one  of  them  in  particular  is  a  very 
rT^^'.r  "  ,  .  P^^i'^e^'  foIiO'  A  Relation  fine  piece  of  fculpture.  Since  the  king  of  Spain  left 
of  fome  Years  frayel  mto  Africa  and  the  Great  Afia,  Naples,  the  digging  has  been  continued,  but  with  lefs 
dpecially  the  Territories  of  the  Perfian  Monarchy,  and  fpirit  and  expenditure  :  Indeed  the  colkaion  of  curio- 
lome  parts  of  the  Oriental  Indies  and  Ifles  adjacent,  fitles  brought  out  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  Is  al- 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  adhered  to  ready  fo  confiderable,  that  a  relaxation  of  zeal  and 
the  parliament  ;  and  at  Oldenby,  on  the  removal  of  adivlty  becomes  excufable.  They  are  now  arranged 
the  kings  fervants,  by  defire  of  the  commifiioners  In  a  wing  of  the  palace;  and  confift  not  only  of  ftatues, 
from  the  parhament,  he  and  James  Harrington  were  bufts,  altars,  infcrlptions,  and  other  ornamental  ap- 
retained  as  grooms  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  attended  pendages  of  opulence  and  luxury;  but  alfo  comprehend 
him  even  to  the  block.  At  the  reftoratlon  he  was  ere-  an  entire  afl-ortment  of  the  domeftic,  mufical,  and  chl- 
ated  a  baronet  by  Charles  11.  for  his  faithful  fervices  rurgical  inftruments  ufed  by  the  ancients  ;  tripods  of 
to  his  father  during  his  two  laft  years.  In  1678  he  elegant  form  and  exqulfite  execution,  lamps  in  endlefs 
wrote  Threnodui  Carohm,  containing  an  account  of  variety,  vafes  and  bafons  of  noble  dlmenfions,  chande- 
the  two  laft  years  of  the  life  of  Charles  I.  and  he  af-  Hers  of  the  moft  beautiful  ftiapes,  pateras  and  other 
hfted  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  compiling  the  third  vo-  appurtenances  of  facrlfice,  looking-glaflbs  of  poHfh- 
lume  of  Ins  Monajlicon  Anglicanum.  He  died  at  York  ed  metal,  coloured  glafs  fo  hard,  clear,  and  well 
in  1682,  leaving  feveral  MSS  to  the  public  hbrary  at  ftalned,  as  to  appear  emeralds,  fapphires,  and  other 
T?i>  p  ^"4.?^  wVto  cathedral  at  York.  precious  ftones  ;  a  kitchen  completely  fitted  up  with 
HERBIVOROUS  animals,  thofe  which  feed  on-  copper-pans  lined  with  filver,  kettles,  clfterns  for  heat- 

^  uVp^Jtt  aVtttttat  '    ^.             r  '"S             ^"^  ^^^'■y  "t^"'!^  necefl'aty  for  culinary 

HElvCUEANEUM  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  city  purpofes  ;  fpeclmens  of  various  forts  of  combuftlblcs, 

ot  Lampani|  in  Italy,  which  was  deftroyed  by  an  retaining  their  form  though  burnt  to  a  cinder;  corn, 

eruption  of  Vefuvius  in  the  firft  year  of  the  emperor  bread,  fifh,  oil,  wine,  and  flour:  a  lady's  toilet,  fully 

Titus,  or  the  79th  of  the  Chnftlan  era,  and  lately  furniftied  with  combs,  thimbles,   rings,   paint,  ear- 

rendered  famous^  on  account  of  the  curious  monuments  rings,  &c.    Among  the  ftatues,  which  are  numerous, 

ol  antiquity  difcovered  m  its  ruins;  an  account  of  conoIfTeurs  allow  the  greateft  ftiare  of  merit  to  a  Mer- 

which  has  been  pubhlhed  by  order  of  the  king  of  cury  and  a  fleeping  faun  :  the  bufts  fill  feveral  rooms  ; 

Naples,  in  a  work  of  fix  volumes  folio.— The  epocha  but  very  few  of  the  originals  whom  they  were  meant 

ot  the  foundation  of  Herculaneum  is  unknown.    Dio-  to  imitate  are  known.    The  floors  are  paved  with  an- 

nylius  Hahcarnafl-enfis  conjeaures  that  it  may  be  re-  cient  Mofalc.     Few  rare  medals  have  been  found  in 

ferred  to  60  years  before  the  war  of  Troy,  or  about  thefe  ruins;  the  moft  curious  is  a  gold  medaUion  of 

Auguftus  ftruck  in  Sicily  in  the  15th  year  of  his  reign. 
The  frtfco  paintings,  which,  for  the  fake  of  preferva- 
tion,  have  been  torn  oil  the  walls  and  framed  and 
glazed,  are  to  be  feen  in  another  part  of  the  palace. 

"  The 


1342  years  before  Chrift  ;  and  therefore  that  it  lafted 
about  1400  years. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  heap  of  lava  and  afhes  by 
which  the  city  was  overwhelmed,  has  been  much  iu- 
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Herciila-  *<  The  elegance  of  the  attitudes,  and  the  infinite  va- 
neum  fubjefts  (Mr  Swinburne  obferves),  ftamp 

H^,-rniP=  ^.^gjj^  as  performances  worthy  of  the  attention  of  artifts 
and  antiquarians  ;  but  no  pi6tures  yet  found  are  ma- 
fterly  enough  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  carried  the  art 
of  painting  to  as  great  a  height  of  perfedion  as  they 
did  that  of  ftatuary.  Yet  can  w^e  fuppofe  thofe  au- 
thors incapable  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  an  Apelles 
or  a  Zeuxis,  who  with  fo  much  critical  difcernrnent 
have  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the  works  of  a  Phidias 
or  a  Praxiteles,  beauties  that  we  have  ftill  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contemplating  ?  would  they  have  beftowed 
equal  praifes  upon  both  kinds  of  performances  if  either 
of  them  had  been  much  inferior  to  the  olher  ?  I  think 
it  is  not  probable  ;  and  we  muft  prefume,  that  the  ca- 
pital produftions  of  the  ancient  painters,  being  of 
more  perifhable  materials  than  bulls  and  ftatues,  have 
been  dellroyed  in  the  fatal  difafters  that  have  fo  often 
afflidled  both  Greece  and  Italy.  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  were  but  towns  of  the  fecond  order,  and  not 
likely  to  poffefs  the  maderpieces  of  the  great  artifts, 
which  were  ufually  deftined  to  adorn  the  more  celebra- 
ted temples,  or  the  palaces  of  kings  and  emperors." 
A  more  valuable  acquifition  than  bronzes  and  piftures 
was  thought  to  be  made,  when  a  large  parcel  of  manu- 
fcripts  was  found  among  the  ruins.  Hopes  were  en- 
tertained that  many  works  of  the  claffics,  which  time 
has  deprived  us  of,  were  now  going  to  be  reftored  to 
light,  and  that  a  new  mine  of  fcience  was  on  the  point 
of  being  opened.  But  the  difficulty  of  unrolling  the 
burnt  parchment,  of  pafting  the  fragments  on  a  flat 
furface,  and  of  decyphering  the  obfcure  letters,  have 
proved  fuch  obftacles,  that  very  little  progrefs  has  been 
made  in  the  work.  A  prieft  invented  the  method  of 
proceeding  ;  but  it  would  require  the  joint  labours  of 
many  learned  men  to  carry  on  fo  nice  and  tedious  an 
operation  with  any  fuccefs.  The  plan  is  dropped; 
and  the  manufcripts  now  lie  in  dafty  heaps,  as  ufelefs 
to  the  learned  world  as  they  had  been  for  the  preceding 
feventeen  centuries. 

HERCULES,  in  fabulous  hlftory,  a  moft  renown- 
ed Grecian  hero,  who  after  death  was  ranked  among 
the  gods,  and  received  divine  honours.  According  to 
the  ancients,  there  were  many  perfons  of  the  fame 
name.  Diodorus  mentions  three,  Cicero  fix,  and  fome 
authors  extend  the  number  to  no  lefs  than  forty-three. 
Of  all  thefe,  one  generally  called  the  Theban  Nercuks, 
is  the  moft  celebrated  ;  and  to  him,  as  may  eafily  be 
imagined,  the  adions  of  the  others  have  been  attribu- 
ted. He  is  reported  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Jupiter 
by  Alcmena  (wife  to  Amphitryon  king  of  Argos), 
whom  Jupiter  enjoyed  in  the  ftiape  of  her  huft)and 
while  he  was  abfeiit  ;  and  in  order  to  add  the  greater 
ftrength  to  the  child,  made  that  amorous  night  as  long 
as  three.  Amphitryon  having  foon  after  accidentally 
killed  his  uncle  and  father  in-law  Eledryon,  was  obli- 
ged to  fly  to  Thebes,  where  Hercules  was  born.  The 
jealoufy  of  Juno,  on  account  of  her  hufband's  amour 
with  Alcmena,  prompted  her  co  deftroy  the  infant.  For 
this  purpofe  flie  fent  two  ferpents  to  kill  him  in  the 
cradle,  but  young  Hercules  ftrangled  them  both.  He 
was  early  InftiuAed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  Caltor  the 
fon  of  Tyndarus  taught  him  how  to  fight,  Eury  tus  how 
to  ftioot  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  Autollcus  to  drive  a 
ch«riol,  Linus  to  play  on  the  lyie,  and  Eumolpus  to 
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fing.  He,  like  the  r'ift  of  his  lUuftrious  contemporaries,  Hercules, 
foon  after  becan\e  the  pupil  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  and  — -v— 
under  him  he  perfefted  and  rendered  himfelf  the  moft  va- 
liant and  accompllftied  of  the  age.  In  the  i8th  year  of 
his  age  he  refolvedto  deliver  the  neighbourhoodof  mount 
Cithasron  from  a  huge  lion  which  preyed  on  the  flocks  of 
Amphitryon  his  fuppofed  father, and  which  laid  waftethe 
adjacent  country.  He  went  to  the  court  of  Thefpius 
king  of  Thefpis,  who  fliared  in  the  general  calamity  ; 
and  he  received  here  a  tender  treatment,  and  was  en- 
tertained during  50  days.  The  50  daughters  of  the 
king  became  mothers  by  Hercules  during  his  ftay  at 
Thefpis,  and  fome  fay  that  it  was  eflefted  in  one 
night.  After  he  had  deftroyed  the  lion  of  mount  Cl- 
thiEron,  he  delivered  his  country  from  the  annual  tri- 
bute of  1 00  oxen  which  it  paid  to  Erginus.  Such 
public  fervices  became  univerfally  known  ;  and  Creon, 
who  then  fat  on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  rewarded  the 
patriotic  deeds  of  Hercules  by  giving  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  and  entrufting  hirn  with  the  government 
of  his  kingdom.  * 

Euryftheus,  the  fon  of  Amphitryon,  having  fucceeded 
his  father,  foon  became  jealous  of  Hercules;  and  fear- 
ing left  he  might  by  him  be  deprived  of  his  crown^ 
left  no  means  untried  to  get  rid  of  him.  Of  this  Her- 
cules was  not  infenfible,  becaule  he  was  perpetually  en- 
gaging him  on  fome  defperate  expedition  ;  and  there- 
fore went  to  confult  the  oracle.  But  being  anfwered 
that  it  was  the  pleafure  of  the  gods  that  he  (hould 
ferve  Euriftheus  12  years,  he  fell  into  a  deep  melan- 
choly, which  at  lalt  ended  in  a  furious  madnefs ;  du- 
ring which,  among  other  defpeiate  aft'Ions,  he  put 
away  his  wife  Megara,  and  murdered  all  the  children 
he  had  by  her.  As  an  expiation  of  this  crime,  the 
king  Impofed  upon  him  twelve  labours  furpaffing  the 
power  of  all  other  mortals  to  accompllfli,  which  never- 
thelefs  our  hero  performed  with  great  eafe.  The  fa- 
vours of  the  gods  had  indeed  completely  armed  him 
when  he  undertook  his  labours.  He  had  received  a; 
coat  of  armour  and  helmet  from  Minerva,  a  fword  from 
Mercury,  a  horfe  from  Neptune,  a  fliitld  from  Jupiter^ 
a  bow  and  arrows  from  Apollo,  and  from  Vulcan  a 
golden  cuirafs  and  brazen  bufldn,  with  a  celebrated 
club  of  brafs  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome  writers. 

The  firft  labour  impoftd  upon  him  was  the  killing- 
of  a  lion  in  Nemea,  a  wood  ot  Achala;  whofe  hide  was 
proof  againft  any  weapon,  fo  that  he  was  forced  to 
feize  him  by  the  throat  and  ftrangle  him.  He  carried 
the  dead  beaft  on  his  ftioulders  to  Mycenae,  and  ever 
after  clothed  himfelf  with  the  Ikln.  Euryftheus  waa 
fo  aftoniflied  at  the  fight  of  the  beaft,  and  at  the  cou- 
rage of  Hercules,  that  he  ordered  him  never  to  enter 
the  gates  of  the  city  when  he  returned  from  his  expe- 
ditions, but  to  wait  for  his  orders  without  the  walls. 
He  even  made  himfelf  a  brazen  veflel  Into  which  he 
retired  whenever  Hercules  returned  — The  fecond  la- 
bour was  to  deftroy  the  Lernasan  hydra,  which  had 
feven  heads  according  to  ApoUodoru^  50  according 
to  Simonides,  and  100  according  to  Du  dorus.  This 
celebrated  monfter  lie  firft  attacked  with  his  arrows  ;, 
but  foon  after  he  came  to  a  clofe  engagement,  and  by 
means  of  his  heavy  club  he  deftroyed  the  heads  of  his 
enemy.  This,  however,  was  produftive  of  no  advani- 
tage  ;  for  as  foon  as  one  head  was  beaten  to  pieces  by 
the  club,  immediately  two  fprang  up  j  and  the  labour 
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Mercules.  of  Hercules  would  have  remained  unrinlllied,  had  not 
v""—'  he  commanded  his  friend  Idas  to  burn  with  a  hot  iron 
the  root  of  the  head  wliich  he  had  crufhed  to  pieces. 
This  fucceeded ;  and  Hercules  became  victorious,  open- 
ed the  belly  of  the  monfter,  and  dipped  his  arrows  in 
the  gall  to  render  the  wounds  which  he  gave  fatal  and 
incurable. — He  was  ordered  in  his  third  labour  to 
bring  alive  and  unhurt  into  the  prefence  of  Euryftheus 
a  ftag,  famous  for  its  incredible  fwiftnefs,  its  golden 
horns,  and  brazen  feet.  This  celebrated  animal  fre- 
quented the  neighbourhood  of  CEnoe  ;  and  Hercules 
was  employed  for  a  whole  year  in  continually  purfuing 
it :  at  laft  he  caught  it  in  a  trap,  or  when  tired,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  (lightly  wounding  it  and  lelfen- 
ing  its  fwiftnefs. — The  fouith  labour  was  to  bring 
alive  to  Euryllheus  a  wild  boar  which  ravaged  the 
neighbourhood  of  Erymanthus.  In  this  expedition  he 
dcftroyed  the  centaurs,  and  caught  the  boar  by  clofely 
purfuing  him  through  the  deep  fnow.  Euryftheus  was 
fo  frightened  at  the  fight  of  the  boar,  that,  according 
to  Diodorus,  he  hid  himfelf  in  his  brazen  veflel  for 
fome  days. — In  his  fifth  labour  Hercules  was  ordered 
to  clean  the  ftables  of  Augeas,  where  3000  oxen  had 
been  confined  for  many  years. — For  his  fixth  labour  he 
was  ordered  to  kill  the  carnivorous  .birds  which  rava- 
ged the  country  near  the  lake  Stymphalis  in  Arcadia. 
— In  his  feventh  labour  he  brought  alive  into  Pelopon- 
nefus  a  prodigious  wild  bull  which  laid  wafle  the  ifland 
of  Crete. —  In  his  eighth  labour  he  was  employed  in 
obtaining  the  mares  of  Diomedes,  which  fed  upon  hu- 
man flefli.  He  killed  Diomedes,  and  gave  him  to  be 
eat  by  his  mares,  which  he  brought  to  Euryftheus. 
They  were  fent  to  mount  Olympus  by  the  king  of 
Mycenas,  where  they  were  devoured  by  the  wild  beafts; 
or,  according  to  others,  they  were  confecrated  to  Ju- 
piter, and  their  breed  ftill  exifted  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. — For  his  ninth  labour,  he  was  com- 
manded to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the  Ama- 
zons —  In  his  tenth  labour  he  killed  the  monlter  Ge- 
ryon  king  of  Gades,  and  brought  to  Argos  his  nume- 
rous flocks  v/hich  fed  upon  human  flefh.  This  wag  in 
Iberia  or  Spain  ;  in  the  furtheft  parts  of  which  he 
eredled  his  two  pillars,  as  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  then 
known  world.  Thefe  ten  labours  he  atchieved,  as  the 
fable  fays,  in  about  eight  years.  In  this  laft  expedi- 
tion he  is  likewife  affirmed  to  have  killed  Antaeus,  a 
famous  giant  of  a  monftrous  fize,  who,  when  weary  with 
wreftling  or  labour,  was  immediately  refreftied  by 
touching  the  earth.  Hercules  overcame  him  in  wreft- 
ling, and  flew  him  ;  and  after  him  the  tyrant  Bufiris, 
in  his  way  through  Egypt.  This  bloody  man  ufed  to 
facrifice  all  his  guefts  and  ftrangers  upon  his  altars;  and 
defigning  to  have  done  the  fame  by  Hercules,  was 
llain  by  him,  together  with  all  his  attendants. — His 
eleventh  labour  was  the  carrying  awzy  the  Hefperian 
golden  apples  kept  by  a  dragon:  (See  Hesperides). 
— The  twelfth  and  laft,  and  moft  dangerous  of  his  la- 
bours, was  to  Bring  upon  earth  the  three-headed  dog 
Cerberus.  Defcending  into  hell  by  a  cave  on  mount 
Taenarus,  he  was  permitted  by  Pluto  to  carry  away 
his  friends  Thefeus  and  Pirithous,  who  were  con- 
demned to  punifliment  in  hell,  and  Cerberus  alfo  was 
granted  to  his  prayers,  provided  he  made  ufe  of  no 
arms  but  only  force  to  drag  him  away.  Hercules,  as 
ti""  152. 
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fome  report,  carried  him  back  to  hell  after  he  had  Herculrj, 
brought  him  before  Euryftheus.  y— «». 

Many  other  exploits  are  fald  to  have  been  performed 
by  Hercules  ;  in  particular,  he  accompanied  the  Ar- 
gonauts to  Colchis  before  he  delivered  himfelf  up  to 
the  king  of  Mycenas.    He  affilled  the  gods  in  their 
warsagainft  the  giants,  and  it  was  through  him  alone 
that  Jupiter  obtained  a  viftory.    He  conquered  Lao- 
mcdon,  and  pillaged  Troy.    When  lole,  the  daughter 
of  Eurytus  king  of  CEchaHa,  of  whom  he  was  deeply 
enamoured,  was  refufed  to  his  entreaties,  he  became 
the  prey  of  a  fecond  fit  of  infanity,  and  he  murdered 
Iphitus,  the  only  one  of  the  fons  of  Eurytus  who  fa- 
voured his  addi-eifes  to  lole.     He  was  fome  time  after 
purified  of  the  murder,  and  his  infanity  ceafed  ;  but 
the  gods  perfecuted  him,  and  he  was  viuted  by  a  dif- 
order  which  obliged  him  to  apply  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  for  relief.  The  coldnefs  with  which  the  Pythia 
received  him  irritated  him,  and  he  refolved  to  plunder 
Apollo's  temple  and  carry  away  the  facred  tripod. 
Apollo  oppofed  him,  and  a  ftvere  conflift  was  begun, 
which  nothing  but  the  interference  of  Jupiter  with  his 
thunderbolts  could  have  prevented.    He  was  upon 
this  told  by  the  oracle  that  he  muft  be  fold  as,  a  flave, 
and  remain  three  years  in  the  moft  abjeft  fervitude  to 
recover  from  his  diforder.    He  complied  ;  and  Mer- 
cury, by  order  of  Jupiter,  conducted  him  to  Omphale, 
queen  of  Lydia,  to  whom  he  was  fold  as  a  flave.  Here 
he  cleared  all  the  country  from  robbers;  and  Omphale, 
who  was  aftoniflied  at  the  greatnefs  of  his  exploits, 
married  him.    Hercules  had  Agelaus  and  Lamon  by 
Omphale,  from  whom  Croefus  king  of  Lydia  was  de- 
fcended.    He  became  alfo  enamoured  of  one  of  Om« 
phale's  female  fervants,  by  whom  he  had  Alceus.  Af- 
ter he  had  completed  the  years  of  his  flavery,  he  re- 
turned to  Peloponnefus,  where  he  re-eftabhfiied  on  the 
throne  of  Sparta  Tyridarua,  who  had  been  expelled  by 
Hippocoon.    He  became  one  of  Dejanira's  fuitors, 
and  married  her  after  he  had  overcome  all  his  rivals. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  Calydon  his  father-in-law's 
kingdom,  becaufe  he  had  inadvertently  killed  a  man 
with  a  blow  of  his  fift  ;  and  it  was  on  account  of  this 
expulfion  that  he  was  not  prefent  at  the  hunting  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.    From  Calydon  he  retired  to 
the  court  of  Ceyx  king  of  Trachinia.    The  king  re- 
ceived him  and  his  wife  with  great  marks  of  friendiliip, 
and  purified  him  of  the  murder  which  he  had  commit- 
ted at  Calydon.    Hercules  was  ftill  mindful  that  he 
had  once  been  refufed  the  hand  of  lole  ;  he  therefore 
made  war  againft  her  father  Eurytus,  and  killed  him 
with  three  of  his  fons.    lole  fell  into  the  hands  of  her 
father's  murderer,  and  found  that  file  was  loved  by 
Hercules  as  much  as  before.    She  accompanied  him 
on  mount  OEta,  where  he  was  going  to  raife  an  altar 
and  offer  a  folemn  facrifice  to  Jupiter.    As  he  had 
not  then  the  fhirt  and  tunic  in  which  he  arrayed  him- 
felf to  offer  a  facrifice,  he  fent  Lichas  to  I'rachin  to 
his  wife  Dejanira,  in  order  to  provide  himfelf  a  proper 
drefs.    Dejanira  had  fome  time  before  been  attempted 
by  the  Centaur  Nefl'us,  as  he  was  ferrying  her  over  the 
river  Euenus  ;  and  Hercules  beholding  it  from  the 
fliore,  had  given  him  a  mortal  wound  with  an  arrow. 
The  monfter  finding  himfelf  dying,  advifed  her  to  mix 
fome  oil  with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  wound, 

and 
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Herculcj.  ind  to  anoint  her  hufband's  Ihirt  with  it,  pretending 
—v""*  that  It  would  infallibly  fecure  him  from  loylng  any  other 
woman  ;  and  {he,  too  well  apprifed  of  his  inconftancy, 
had  aftually  prepared  the  poifoned  ointment  accord- 
ingly.— Lychas  coming  to  her  for  the  garments,  un- 
fortunately acquainted  her  with  his  having  brought 
away  lole;  upon  which  (he,  in  a  fit  of  jealouly,  anoint- 
ed his  (hlrt  with  the  fatal  mixture.  This  had  no  fooner 
touched  his  body,  than  he  felt  the  poifon  difFufe  itfelf 
through  all  his  veins;  the  violent  pain  of  which  caufed 
him  to  difband  his  army,  and  to  return  to  Trachin. 
His  torment  ftill  increafing,  he  fent  to  confult  the 
oracle  for  a  cure  ;  and  was  anfwered,  that  he  fhould 
caufe  himfelf  to  be  conveyed  to  mount  CEta,  and  there 
rear  up  a  great  pile  of  wood,  and  leave  the  reft  to  Ju- 
piter. By  the  time  he  had  obeyed  the  oracle,  his  pains 
being  become  intolerable,  he  drefTed  himfelf  in  his 
martial  habit,  flung  himfelf  upon  the  pile,  and  defired 
the  byftanders  to  fet  fire  to  it.  Others  fay  that  he 
left  the  charge  of  it  to  his  fon  Philoftetes;  who  having 
performed  his  father's  command,  had  his  bow  and  ar- 
rows given  him  as  a  reward  for  his  obedience.  At 
the  fame  time  Jupiter,  to  be  as  good  as  his  word,  fent 
a  flafh  of  lightning,  which  confumed  both  the  pile  and 
the  hero ;  infomuch  that  Tola  us,  coming  to  take  up 
his  bones,  found  nothing  but  alhes :  from  which  they 
concluded,  that  he  was  palfed  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  joined  to  the  gods.  His  friends  fliowed  their 
gratitude  to  his  memory  by  raifing  an  altar  where  the 
burning  pile  had  ftood.  Mencetius  the  fon  of  Aftor 
offered  him  a  facrifice  of  a  bull,  a  wild  boar,  and  a 
goat,  and  enjoined  the  people  of  Opus  yearly  to  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  religious  ceremonies.  His  worfhip  foon 
became  as  unlverfal  as  his  fame  ;  and  Juno,  who  had 
once  perfecuted  him  with  fuch  fury,  forgot  her  refent- 
ment,  and  gave  him  her  daughter  Hebe  in  marriage. 
Hercules  has  received  many  firnames  and  epithets,  either 
from  the  place  where  his  worfhip  was  eftablifhed,  or 
from  the  labours  which  he  atchieved.  His  temples  were 
numerous  and  magnificent,  and  his  divinity  revered. 
No  dogs  or  flies  ever  entered  his  temple  at  Rome  ; 
and  that  of  Gades,  according  to  Strabo,  was  always 
forbidden  to  women  and  pigs.  The  Phoenicians  of- 
fered quails  on  his  altars  ;  and  as  it  was  fuppofed  that 
he  prefided  over  dreams,  the  fick  and  infirm  were  fent 
to  fleep  in  his  temples,  that  they  might  receive  in  their 
dreams  the  agreeable  prefages  of  their  approaching  re- 
covery. The  white  poplar  was  particularly  dedicated 
to  his  fervice. 

It  is  obferved,  that  there  are  none  e?en  of  the  twelve 
great  gods  of  antiquity  that  have  fo  many  ancient  mo- 
numents relating  to  them  as  Hercules.  The  famous 
ftatue  of  Hercules,  in  the  Farnefe  palace  at  Rome,  is 
well  known  to  the  connoIfTeurs :  this  reprefents  him 
refting  after  the  laft  of  his  twelve  labours  above  recited, 
leaning  on  his  club,  and  holding  the  apples  of  the 
Hefperides  in  his  hand.  In  this  llatue,  as  in  all  the 
other  figures  of  him,  he  is  formed,  by  the  breadth  of 
his  fhoulders,  the  fpacioufnefs  of  his  cheft,  the  large- 
nefs  of  his  fize,  and  the  firmnefs  of  his  mufcles,  to 
exprefs  ftrength  and  a  capacity  of  enduring  great  fa- 
tigue, which  conflituted  the  chief  idea  of  virtue  among 
the  ancient  heathens.  His  other  attributes  are  his 
«  lion's  fkin,  his  club,  and  his  bow. — Hercules  is  re- 
prefented  by  the  ancients  as  an  exemplar  of  virtue ; 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II. 
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however,  the  Hercules  hibax^  or  drunken  Hercules,  j9  Hercyni* 
no  uncommon  figure  ;  and  his  amours  are  defcribed  'I 
both  by  the  poets  and  artifls.    Thus,  the  Cupids  are  Hereditary. 
made  to  take  away  his  club,  and  he  Is  exhibited  in  the  ' 
pofture  of  bending  under  a  little  boy ;  by  which  actions 
we  perceive,  that  he  who  conquered  all  difficulties  was 
a  flave  to  love.    His  children  are  as  numerous  as  the 
labours  and  difficulties  which  he  underwent ;  and  indeed 
they  became  fo  powerful  foon  after  his  death,  that 
they  alone  had  the  courage  to  invade  all  Peloponnefus. 
See  Heraclid^. 

The  apotheofis  of  Hercules,  or  the  eftablifhment  of 
his  altars  in  the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  is  fixed  by 
Trafybulus  29  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Hercules  has  been  particularly  honoured  by  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  Mnfagetes,  "the  conducffor  of 
the  Mufes ;"  and  at  Rome  under  that  of  Hercules  Mu' 
Jarutn.  He  is  reprefented  on  medals  with  a  lyre  in 
his  hand ;  and  the  reverfe  is  marked  with  the  figure  of 
the  nine  Mufes,  with  their  proper  fymbols. 

Hercules,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  conftellations 
of  the  northern  hemifphere. — The  ftars  in  the  conftel- 
lation  Hercules  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue  arc  29  ;  in 
Tycho's,  28  ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  1x3. 

Hercules's  Pillars,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to 
two  lofty  mountains,  fituated  one  on  the  hiofl  fouthern 
extremity  of  Spain,  and  the  other  on  the  oppofite 
part  of  Africa.  They  were  called  by  the  ancients 
j^byla  and  Calpe.  They  are  reckoned  the  boundaries 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules  ;  and  according  to  ancient 
tradition,  they  were  joined  together  till  they  were  fe- 
vered by  the  arm  of  the  hero,  and  a  communicatioa 
opened  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  feas. 

HERCYNIA  siLvA  (anc.  geog.),  the  largcft  of 
forefts.  Its  breadth  was  a  journey  of  nine  days  to  the 
beft  traveller.  Taking  its  rife  at  the  limits  of  the 
Helvetii,  Nemctes,  and  Rauraci,  it  run  along  the  Da- 
nube to  the  borders  of  the  Daci  and  Anartes,  a  length 
of  60  days  journey,  according  to  Caefar,  who  appears 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  its  true  breadth, 
feeing  it  occupied  all  Lower  Germany.  It  may  there- 
fore be  confidered  as  covering  the  whole  of  Germany ; 
and  moft  of  the  other  forefls  may  be  confidered  as  parts 
of  it,  though  diflinguifhed  by  particular  names:  confe- 
quently  the  Hartz,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwic,  which 
gave  name  to  the  whole,  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  its 
parts.  The  name  /^ar/fz  denotes  "  refinous,"  or  *•  pine- 
trees."  By  the  Greeks  it  is  called  Orcynlusy  as  a  name 
common  to  all  the  forefts  in  Germany  ;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Hercynlus  was  the  name  given  by  the  Ro* 
mans ;  and  both  from  the  German  Hartz. 

HERD,  among  hunters,  an  afTemblage  of  black 
or  fallow  beafts  in  contradiftindion  to  Jlock.  See 
Flock. — In  the  hunting  language  there  are  various 
terms  ufed  for  companies  of  the  divers  kinds  of  game. 
We  fay  a  herd  of  harts  or  bucks,  a  bevy  of  roes,  a  rout 
of  wolves,  a  richefs  of  martens,  &c. 

HEREDITAMENTS,  whatever  moveable  things 
a  perfon  may  have  to  himfelf  and  his  heirs  by  way  of 
inheritance;  and  which,  if  not  otherwife  bequeathed^ 
defcend  to  him  who  is  next  heir,  and  not  to  the  exe- 
cutor as  chattels  do. 

HEREDITARY,  an  appellation  given  to  whate- 
ver belongs  to  a  family  by  right  of  fucceilion  from  heir 
to  heir. 

3  N  He- 
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Heredittry.  HEREDITARY  is  alfo  figuratively  applied  to  good  or 
^"  »  j'll  qualities  fuppofed  to  be  tranfmitted  from  father  to 
fon  :  thus  we  fay  virtue  and  piety  are  hereditary  qua- 
lities in  fueh  a  family  ;  and  that  in  Italy  the  hatred 
of  families  is  hereditary.  And  indeed  the  gout, 
king's  evil,  madnefs,  &c.  may  really  be  hereditary  dif- 
eafes. 

Hereditary  Right,  in  the  Britifh  conftitution.  The 
grand  fundamental  maxim  upon  which  xhe  jus  corona, 
or  right  of  fuccefiion  to  the  throne  of  Britain  depends. 
Sir  William  Blackftone  takes  to  be  this :  That  the 
crown  is,  by  common  law  and  conftitutional  cuftom,  he- 
reditary ;  and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itfelf :  but 
that  the  right  of  inheritance  may  from  time  to  time 
be  changed  or  limited  by  aft  of  parliament;  under  which 
limitations  the  crown  IHU  continues  hereditary. 

I.  The  crowil  is  in  general  hereditary,  or  defcend- 
jbleto  the  next  heir,  on  the  death  or  demife  of  the  lall 
proprietor.  All  regal  governments  mult  be  either  he- 
reditary or  eleftive:  and  as  there  is  no  inftance  where- 
in the  crown  of  England  has  ever  been  afferted  to  be 
elef^ive,  except  by  the  regicides  at  the  infamous  and 
unparalleled  trial  of  king  Charles  I.  it  muft  of  confe- 
qiience  be  hereditary.  Yet  in  thus  afferting  an  he- 
seditary  right,  zjure  divine  title  to  the  throne  is  by  no 
means  intended.  Such  a  title  may  be  allowed  to  have 
fubfifted  under  the  theocratic  eftablifhments  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ifrael  in  Fakftine  :  but  it  never  yet  fubfifted 
in  any  other  country  ;  fave  only  fo  far  as  kingdoms, 
like  other  human  fabrics,  are  fubjeft  to  the  general 
and  ordinary  difpenfations  of  Providence.  Nor  indeed 
have  ?ijure  divina  and  an  hereditary  right  any  neceffary 
connexion  with  each  other;  as  fome  have  very  weakly 
imagined.  The  titles  of  David  and  Jehu  were  equally 
jure  di'vino  as  thofe  of  either  Solomon  or  Ahab  ;  and 
vet  David  flew  the  fons  of  his  predeceffor,  and  Jehu  his 
predecelTor  himfclf.  And  when  our  kings  have  the 
fame  warrant  as  they  had,  whether  it  be  to  fit  upon 
tlie  throne  of  their  fathers,  or  to  deftroy  the  houfe  of 
the  preceding  fovereign,  they  will  then,  and  not  before, 
polTefs  the  crown  of  England  by  a  right  like  theirs, 
immediately  derived  from  heaven.  The  hereditary 
right,  which  the  laws  of  England  acknowledge,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  founders  of  our  conftitution,  and  to 
them  only.  It  has  no  relation  to,  nor  depends  upcri, 
the  civil  laws  of  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
or  any  other  nation  upon  earth  ;  the  municipal  laws 
of  one  fociety  having  no  connexion  with,  or  influence 
upon,  the  fundamental  polity  of  another.  The  found- 
ers of  our  Englifh  monarchy  might  perhaps,  if  they 
had  thought  proper,  have  made  it  an  eledlive  mo- 
aarchy  j  but  they  rather  chofe,  and  upon  good  rea- 
fon,  to  eftablilh  originally  a  fucceflion  by  inheritance. 
This  haa  been  acquiefced  in  by  general  confent,  and 
ripened  by  degrees  into  common  law  :  the  very  fame 
title  that  every  private  man  has  to  his  own  tftate. 
Lands  are  not  naturally  defcendible,  any  more  than 
thrones  ;  but  the  law  has  thought  proper,  for  the  be- 
nefit and  peace  of  the  public,  to  eftablifii  hereditary 
fucceffion  in  'he  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

It  muft  be  owned,  an  eleftive  monarchy  feems  to  be 
the  moft  obvious,  and  beft  fuited  of  any  to  the  rational 
principles  of  government,  and  the  freedom  of  human 
ii^ture :  and  accordingly  we  find  from  hiftory,  that,  in 
the  infancy  and  firft  rudiments  of  almoft  every  ftate, 
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the  leader,  cliief  maglftrate,  or  prince,  hath  ufually  Hcreditarf^ 
been  elective.  And,  if  the  individuals  who  compofe  v-*°"*^ 
that  ftate  could  always  continue  true  to  firft  principles, 
uninfluenced  by  paffion  or  prejudice,  unaffailed  by  cor- 
ruption, and  unawed  by  violence,  ele£live  fucceffion 
were  as  much  to  be  defired  in  a  kingdom  as  in  other 
inferior  communities.  The  bctt,  the  wifeft,  and  the 
braveft  man,  would  then  be  fure  of  receiving  that  crown, 
which  his  endowments  have  merited  ;  and  the  fenfe  of 
an  unbialfed  majority  would  be  dutifully  acquiefced  in- 
by  the  few  who  were  of  different  opinions.  But  hiftory' 
and  obfervation  will  inform  us,  that  eleftions  of  every- 
kind  (in  the  prefent  ftate  of  human  nature)  are  toofre-, 
quently  brought  about  by  influence,  partiality,  and  ar- 
tifice :  and,  even  where  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  thefe. 
practices  will  be  often  fufpefted,  and  as  conftantly- 
chargedupon  the  fuccefsful,  by  a  fplenetic  difappointed 
minority.  This  is  an  evil  to  which  all  focieties  are. 
liable  ;  as  well  thofe  of  a  private  and  domeftic  kind,  as 
the  great  community  of  the  public,  which  regulates  and 
includes  the  reft.  But  in  the  former  there  is  this  ad- 
vantage. That  fuch  fufpicions,  if  faUe,  proceed  no  far- 
ther than  jealoufies  and  murmurs,  which  time  will  ef- 
feftually  fupprefs  ;  and,  if  true,  the  injuftice  may  be. 
remedied  by  legal  means,  by  an  appeal  to  thofe  tribu- 
nals to  which  every  member  of  fociety  has  (by  beco- 
ming fuch)  virtually  engaged  to  fubmit.  Whereas,  ia 
the  great  and  independent  fociety,  which  every  natioa, 
compofcs,  there  is  no  fuperior  to  refort  to  but  the  law 
of  nature  ;  no  method  to  redrefs  the  infringements  of 
that  law,  but  the  adlual  exertion  of  private  force.  A& 
therefore  between  two  nations,  complaining  of  mutual 
injuries,  the  quarrel  can  only  be  decided  by  the  law  oE 
arms ;  fo  in  one  and  the  fame  nation,  when  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  their  common  union  are  fuppofed,. 
to  be  invaded,  and  more  efpecially  when  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  chieif  magiftrate  is  alleged  to  be  unduly 
made,  the  only  tribunal  to  which  the  complainants  can. 
appeal  is  that  of  the  God  of  battles,  the  only  procefs*. , 
by  which  the  appeal  can  be  carried  on  is  that  of  a  ci- 
vil and  inteftine  war.  An  hereditary  fucceffion  to  the' 
crown  is  therefore  now  eftabliftred,  in  this  and  moft  o-. 
ther  countries,  in  order  to  prevent  that  periodical  blood- 
fhed  and  mifery,  which  the  hiftory  of  ancient  imperial 
Rome,  and  the  more  modern  expedience  of  Poland  and 
Germany,  may  ftiow  us  are  the  confequences  of  eledlive 
kingdoms. 

2.  But,  fecondly,  as  to  the  particular  mode. of  in-, 
heritance.  It  in  general  correfponds  with  the  feodal 
path  of  defcents,  chalked  out  by  the  common  law  in  , 
the  fucceffion  to  landed  eftates  ;  yet  with  one  or  twQ 
material  exceptions.  L,ike  them,  the  crown  will  de- 
fcend lineally  to  the  ifl"ue  of  the  reigning  monarch  ;  . 
as  it  did  from  king  John  to  Richard  II.  through  a  re- 
gular pedigree  of  fix  lineal  generations:  As  in  thenn 
the  preference  of  males  to  females,  and  the  right  of 
primogeniture  among  the  males,  are  ftridly  adhered 
to.  Thus  Edward  V.  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  in  pre- 
ference to  Richard  his  younger  brother,  and  Ehzabeth 
his  elder  fifter.  Like  them,  on  failure  of  the  male 
line,  it  defcends  to  the  iffue  femalC:;  acpording  to  the 
ancient  Britifli  cuftom  remarked  by  Tacitus,  Solent  fee" 
minarum  (iuffu  bcllare,  et  fexum  'vi  imperiis  non  d'tfcernere. 
Thus  Mary  I.  fucceeded  to  Edward  VI.;  and  the  line  of 
Margaret  queen  of  Sgots,  the  daug^liter  of  Henry  VH. 
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fon.  But  among  the  females,  the  crown  defcends  by 
right  of  primogeniture  to  the  eldeft  daughter  only  and 
her  iflue  ;  and  not,  as  in  common  inheritances,  to  all 
the  daughters  at  once  ;  the  evident  neceflity  of  a  fole 
fucceffion  to  the  throne  having  occafioned  the_  royal 
law  of  defcents  to  depart  from  the  common  law  in  this 
refpeft  :  and  therefore  queen  Mary,  on  the  death  of 
her  brother,  fucceeded  to  the  crown  alone,  and  not 
in  partnedhip  with  her  filler  Elizabeth.  Again,  the 
doftrine  of  reprefentation  prevails  in  the  defcent  of 
the  crown,  as  it  does  in  other  inheritances  ;  whereby 
the  lineal  defcendarits  of  any  perfon  deceafed  (land  in 
the  fame  place  as  their  anceftor,  if  living,  would  have 
<lone.  I'hus  Richard  II.  fucceeded  his  grandfather 
Edward  III.  in  right  of  his  father  the  black  prince  ; 
■to  the  exclufion  of  all  his  uncles,  his  grandfather's 
younger  children.  Lallly,  on  failure  of  lineal  defcen- 
-dan'ts,  the  crown  goes  to  the  next  collateral  relations 
of  the  late  king  ;  provided  they  are  lineally  defcended 
from  the  blood-royal,  that  is,  from  that  royal  ilock 
which  originally  acquired  the  crown.  Thus  Henry  I. 
fucceeded  to  William  II.  John  to  Richard  I.  and 
James  1.  to  Elizabeth ;  being  all  derived  from  the  Con- 
queror, who  was  then  the  only  regal  ftock.  But  herein 
there  is  no  objeftion  (as  in  the  cafe  of  common  de- 
fcents) to  the  fucceffion  of  a  brother,  an  uncle,  or  o- 
•ther  collateral  relation,  of  the  hclf-blood  ;  that  is, 
where  the  relationfliip  proceeds  not  from  the  fame 
couple  of  anceftors  (which  conftitutes  a  kinfman  of 
the  whole  blood),  but  from  a  lingle  anceftor  only  ;  as 
when  two  perfons  are  derived  from  the  fame  father, 
and  not  from  the  fame  mother,  or  vice  verfa:  provided 
only,  that  the  one  anceftor,  from  whom  both  are  de- 
fcended, be  that  from  whofe  veins  the  blood  royal  is 
communicated  to  each.  Thus  Mary  I.  inherited  to 
Edward  VI.  and  EUzabcth  inherited  to  Mary;  all  born 
of  the  fame  father,  king  Henry  VIII.  but  all  by  dif- 
ferent mothers.  See  the  articles  Consanguinity, 
Descent,  and  Succession. 

3.  The  dodlrine  of  hereditary  right  does  by  no 
means  imply  an  indefeafible  right  to  the  throne.  No 
man  will  aliert  this,  who  has  confidered  our  laws,  con- 
ftitution,  and  hiftory,  without  prejudice,  and  with  any 
degree  of  attention.  It  is  unqueftionably  in  the  breaft 
of  the  fupreme  legiflative  authority  of  this  kingdom, 
the  king  and  both  houfes  of  parliament,  to  defeat  this 
hereditary  right  ;  and,  by  particular  entails,  limita- 
tions, and  provifions,  to  exclude  the  immediate  heir, 
and  vcft  the  inheritance  in  any  one  elfe.  This  is  flridly 
confonant  to  our  laws  and  conftitution  ;  as  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  expreffion  fo  frequently  ufed  in  our 
ftatute-book,  of  "  the  king's  majefty,  his  heirs,  and 
RiccefTors."  In  which  we  may  obferve,  that  as  the 
word  heirs  neceffarily  implies  an  inheritance  or  here- 
ditary right  generally  fublilting  in  the  royal  perfon  ; 
fothe  word  fuccejors,  diltint^ly  taken,  muft  imply  that 
this  inheritance  may  fometimes  be  broken  through; 
or,  that  there  may  be  a  fucceffor,  without  being  the 
heir  of  the  king  And  this  is  fo  extremely  reafon- 
able,  that  without  fuch  a  power,  lodged  fomewhere, 
our  polity  would  be  very  defedive.  For,  let  us  barely 
fuppofe  fo  melancholy  a  cafe,  as  that  the  heir- apparent 
ihould  be  a  lunatic,  an  idioS,  or  otherwife  incapable  of 
reigning ;  how  miferable  would  the  condition  of  the 
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his  nation  be,  if  he  were  alfo  incapable  of  being  fet  afide  !  Hereditary 
— It  is  therefore  neceffary  that  this  power  fliould  be  pj^^gf^jj" 
lodged  fomewhere ;  and  yet  the  inheritance  and  regal  ^ 
dignity  would  be  very  precarious  indeed,  if  this  power  ^ 
were  exprefsly  and  avowedly  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  fubjeft  only,  to  be  exerted  whenever  prejudice, 
caprice,  or  difcontent,  fhould  happen  to  take  the  lead. 
Confequently  it  can  nowhere  be  fo  properly  lodged 
as  in  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  by  and  with  the 
confent  of  the  reigning  king ;  who,  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed,  will  agree  to  any  thing  improperly  prejudi- 
cial to  the  rights  of  his  own  defcendants.    And  there- 


fore in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  in  parliament 
affembled,  our  laws  have  exprefsly  lodged  it. 

4.  But,  fourthly.  However  the  crown  may  be  li- 
mited or  transferred,  it  ftill  retains  its  defcendible  qua- 
lity, and  becomes  hereditary  in  the  wearer  of  it.  And 
hence  in  our  law  the  king  is  faid  never  to  die  in  his 
political  capacity ;  though,  in  common  with  other 
men,  he  is  fubje£t  to  mortality  in  his  natural:  becaufe 
immediately  upon  the  natural  death  of  Henry,  Wil- 
liam, or  Edward,  the  king  furvives  in  his  lucceflbr. 
For  the  right  of  the  crown  vefts,  eo  injlanti,  upon  his 
heir ;  either  the  heres  natuSf  if  the  courfe  of  defcent 
remains  unimpeached,  or  the  hares  faEiusy  if  the  in- 
heritance be  under  any  particular  fettlement.  So  that 
there  can  be  no  interregnum;  but,  as  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  obferves,  the  right  of  fovereignty  is  fully  invefted 
in  the  fucceflbr  by  the  very  defcent  of  the  crown.  And 
therefore,  however  acquired,  it  becomes  in  him  abfo- 
lutely  hereditary,  unlefs  by  the  rules  of  the  limitatioa 
it  is  otherwife  ordered  and  determined  :  In  the  fame 
manner  as  landed  eftates,  to  continue  our  former  com- 
parifon,  are  by  the  law  hereditary,  or  defcendible  to 
the  heirs  of  the  owner;  but  ftill  there  exifts  a  power, 
by  which  the  property  of  thofe  lands  may  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  another  perfon.  If  this  transfer  be  made 
fimply  and  abfolutely,  the  lands  will  be  hereditary  in 
the  new  owner,  and  defcend  to  his  heir  at  law  :  but  if 
the  transfer  be  clogged  with  any  limitations,  condi- 
tions, or  entails,  the  lands  muft  cefcend  in  that  chan- 
nel, fo  limited  and  prefcribed,  and  no  other.  See 

SuCCESSK)N. 

HEREDITAS  jacens,  in  Scots  law.  An  eftatc 
is  faid  to  be  in  hered'itate  jacente,  after  the  proprietor's 
death  till  the  heir's  entry. 

HEREFORD,  which  in  Saxon  fignifies  the  ford 
of  the  army,  the  capital  of  Herefordfliire  in  England, 
fituated  in  W.Long.  2.  35  N.  Lat.  52.  6.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  have  rifen  out  of  the  ruins  of  Kenchefter, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  which  Cambden  believes  to  have 
been  the  y^riconium  of  Antoninus.  It  is  very  plea- 
fantly  fituated  among  meadows  and  corn-lields,  and  is 
almoft  encompaffed  with  rivers.  It  feeras  to  have 
owed  its  rife,  or  at  leaft  its  increafe,  to  the  building 
and  dedicating  a  church  there  to  Ethelbert  king  of 
the  Eaft-Aflgks,  who  was  murdered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  afterwards  taken  into  the  catalogue  of 
martyrs  ;  foon  after  it  became  a  bilhop's  fee,  and  in 
confequence  of  that  a  confiderable  place.  In  1055  it 
was  facked,  the  cathedral  deftroyed,  and  its  bifliop 
Leofgar  carried  away  captive  by  Gryffin  prince  of 
South  Wales,  and  Algar,  an  EiiglilTiman,  who  had 
rebelled  againft  Edward  the  Confeffor.  Harold  forti- 
fied it  with  a  broad  and  high  rampart ;  and  it  appearf 
3  N  a  by* 


JBferefofd,  by  Doocifday-book,  that  there  were  no  more  than 
"^fliire'^'^"  within  and  without  the  wall.    A  very  large 

^  ',_  and  ftrong  caftle  was  built  by  the  Normans  along  the 
Wye,  and  the  city  walled  round.  The  prefent  ftately 
cathedral  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L  by 
bilhop  Reinelm,  but  enlarged  and  beautified  by  his 
fucceflbrs.  It  fuffered  much  in  the  barons  wars  ;  and 
was  often  taken  and  retaken  in  the  war  betwefen  king 
Charles  I.  and  the  parliament.  This  city  is  pretty 
large,  and  had  once  fix  churches ;  but  two  were  de- 
ftn)yed  in  the  civil  wars.  It  is  not  very  populous  nor 
well  built,  many  of  the  houfes  being  old.  Its  manu- 
faftures  are  gloves  and  other  leathern  goods  ;  and  its 
corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor,  fix  aldermen,  a  high- 
ftcward,  deputy- fte ward,  and  town-clerk,  who  have  a 
fword- bearer,  and  four  ferjeants  at  mace.  Each  of 
the  companies  enjoys  diftin6t  laws  and  privileges  by 
their  charter,  and  each  has  its  hall.  The  cathedral, 
which  was  built  in  1050,  and  deRroyed  by  the  Welfh 
in  T060,  but  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  or, 
as  fome  fay,  in  that  of  Henry  I.  is  a  beautiful  and 
Biagnificent  ftrufture,  but  being  greatly  decayed,  part 
of  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  in  Sep- 
tember 1786,  and  the  fpire  on  another  tower  w^as  ta- 
ken down  to  be  rebuilt  at  the  fame  time.  Here  is  an 
hofpital  well  endowed  for  !  6  poor  people  ;  and  two  cha- 
rity-fchools,  one  for  60  boys,  the  other  for  40  girls. 
The  chapter-houfe,  which  was  once  a  very  elegant 
building,  built  about  the  year  1079,  ruins. 
Here  were  formerly  two  or  three  priories,  Almoft 
the  only  drink  here  is  cyder,  which  is  both  cheap  and 
good,  the  very  hedges  in  the  country  being  planted 
with  apple-trees.  The  city  gave  long  the  title  of  earl  to 
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redjlreakf  is  much  admired,  and  has  a  body  almofl:  Herenhavj. 
equal  to  that  of  white -wine.    The  county  is  well  fup-  ^"^^ 
plied  with  wood  and  water  ;  for,  befides  leffer  ftreams,    h  "  f  ^ 
there  are  the  rivers  Frome,  Lodcn,  Lug,  Wye,  Wadel,  ■        ^'  / 
Arrow,  Dare,  and  Monow ;  the  laft  of  which  is  large, 
and  all  of  them  are  well  ftored  with  fifh,  particularly 
the  Wye,  which  breeds  falmon.    It  lies  in  the  diocefc 
of  Hereford,  and  Oxford  circuit. 

HERENHAUSEN,  a  palace  of  Germany  near 
Hanover,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
Here  are  lodgings  for  all  the  court  ;  and  a  garden  of 
vaft  extent,  in  which  are  fine  waterworks,  a  labyrinth, 
and  many  other  curiofities  worthy  the  obfervation  of 
a  traveller. 

HERENTHALS,  a  town  of  Brabant  in  the  Au- 
ftrian  Netherlands,  in  the  quarter  of  Antwerp  ;  feated 
on  the  river  Nethe,  in  E.  Long.  4.  51.  N.  Lat.  51.  9. 

HERESY,  in  law,  an  offence  againft  Chriftianity, 
confining  in  a  denial  of  fome  of  its  effential  doftrines, 
publicly  and  obftinately  avowed;  being  defined,  *'  fen- 
tent'ia  rerum  divlnarum  humano  fenfu  excogUata,  palam 
doaa  et  pertinaciter  defenfa.''  And  here  it  mull  be  Blaikft. 
acknowledged  that  particular  modes  of  belief  or  un-  Comment^ 
belief,  nol  tending  to  overturn  Chriftianity  itfelf,  or  to 
fap  the  foundations  of  morality,  are  by  no  means  the 
objecSt  of  coercion  by  the  civil  magiftrate.  What  doc- 
trines (liall  therefore  be  adjudged  herefy,  was  left  by 
our  old  conilitution  to  the  determination  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  judge ;  who  had  herein  a  moft  arbitrary  lati- 
tude allowed  him.  For  the  general  definition  of  an 
heretic  given  by  Lyndewode,  extends  to  the  fmalleft 
deviations  from  the  doftrinesof  the  holy  church  :  "  ha- 
reticus  ejl  qui  duhltat  de  Jide  cathollca,   et  qui  negligit 


the  noble  family  of  the  Bohuns  ;  then  of  duke  to  fervare  ea,  qua  Romana  ecclefta  flatuit,  feu  fervare  de 


Henry  of  Lancafter,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  king  of 
England  ;  after  him,  of  earl  to  Stafford  earl  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  then  of  vifcount  to  D'Evereux  earl  of  Effex, 
which  a  collateral  branch  of  this  family  flill  enjoys, 
and  is  thereby  the  premier  vifcount  of  England. 

Herefordshire,  a  county  of  England,  nearly  of 
a  circular  form,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Worcefter 
and  Glouccfter,  on  the  fouth  by  Monmouthfhire,  on  the 
weft  by  Radaorfhire  and  Brecknockfhire,  and  on  the 
aorth  by  Shropftiire.  Its  length  from  north  to  fouth 
is  46  miles,  its  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  40,  and  its 
circumference  220.  It  contains  8  market  towns,  87 
•vicarages,  176  parifhes,  and  391  villages,  15,000 
ioufes,  and  97,600  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  1 1 
hundreds,  and  fends  eight  members  to  parHament,  name- 
ly, two  knights  for  the  fhire,  and  two  for  each  of  the 
following-  towns,  Hereford,  Lempfter  or  Leorainfter, 
and  Weobly. 

The  air  of  this  county  Is  allowed  to  be  as  pleafant, 
fweet,  and  wholefome,  as  that  of  any  other  in  Eng 


creverat.'^  Or,  as  the  ftatute  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  15.  ex- 
preffes  it  in  Englifh,  "  teachers  of  erroneous  opinions, 
contrary  to  the  faith  and  bleffed  determinations  of  the 
holy  church."  Very  contrary  this  to  the  ufage  of  the 
firft  general  councils,  which  defined  all  heretical  doc- 
trines with  the  utmoft  precifion  and  exadnefs.  And 
what  ought  to  have  alleviated  the  punifhment,  the  un- 
certainty of  the  crime,  feems  to  have  enhanced  it  in 
thofe  days  of  blind  zeal  and  pious  cruelty.  It  is  true, 
that  the  fanftimonious  hypocrify  of  the  canonifts  went 
at  firft  no  farther  than  enjoining  penance,  excommu- 
nication, and  ecclefiaftical  deprivation,  for  herefy  ;  tho' 
afterwards  they  proceeded  boldly  to  imprifonment  by 
the  ordinary,  and  confifcation  of  goods  in  pios  u/usi 
But  in  the  mean  time  they  had  prevailed  upon  the 
weaknefs  of  bigotted  princes  to  make  the  civil  power 
fubfervient  to  their  purpofes,  by  making  herefy  not 
only  a  temporal,  but  even  a  capital,  offence  ;  the  Ro- 
nn(h.  ecclefiaftics  determining,  without  appeal,  what- 
ever they  pleafed  to  be  herefy,  and  ftiifting  off  to  the 


land,  there  being  nothing  either  in  the  foil  or  fituation  fecular  arm  the  odium  and  drudgery  of  executions  ; 

to  render  it  otherwife.    Tlie  foil  throughout  is  excel-  with  which  they  themfelves  were  too  tender  and  deli- 

fent,  and  inferior  to  none,  either  for  grain,  fruit,  or  cate  to  intermeddle.  Nay,  they  pretended  to  intercede 

pafture,  fupplying  the  inhabitants  plenitfully  with  all  and  pray,  on  behalf  of  the  convifted  heretic,  ut  cilra 

»he  neceffaries  of  life  :  but  that  by  which  it  Is  diftin-  mortis  periculum  fententia   circa  eum   moderetur  :  well 

guifhed  from  moft  others,  is  its  fruit,  efpecially  apples,  knowing  that  at  the  fame  time  they  were  delivering  th« 

©f  which  It  produces  fuch  quantities,  that  the  cyder  unhappy  vidim  to  certain  death.    Hence  the  capital 

inade  of  them  13  not  only  fufficient  for  their  own  con-  punlftiments- Inflifted  on  the  ancient  Donatifts  and  Ma- 

fumption,  though  it  is  their  ordinary  drink,  but  alfo  nichaeans  by  the  emperors  Theodofius  and  Tuftinian  • 

HI  a  great  meafure  for  that  of  London  and  other  parts,  hence  alfo  the  conftitution  of  the  emperor  Fredtric 

l^hat  «  jparticular  which,  is  made  from  the  apple  called  meotioned  by  Lyndewode,  adjudging  all  perfons  with- 
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Hercfy.  out  diftlnftion  to  be  burnt  with  fire  who  were  convlc- 
»  ■'  ted  of  herefy  by  the  ecclefiaftical  judge.  The  fame 
emperor,  in  another  conftitution,  ordained,  that  if  any 
temporal  lord,  when  admonifhed  by  the  church,  fliould 
negleft  to  clear  his  territories  of  heretics  within  a  year, 
it  fhould  be  lawful  for  good  catholics  to  feife  and  oc- 
cupy the  lands,  and  utterly  to  exterminate  the  hereti- 
cal poffeflbrs.  And  upon  this  foundation  was  built 
that  arbitrary  power,  fo  long  claimed  and  fo  fatally  ex- 
erted by  the  Pope,  of  difpofing  even  of  the  kingdoms 
of  reftaftory  princes  to  more  dutiful  fons  of  the  church. 
The  immediate  event  of  this  conftitution  was  fome- 
thing  Angular,  and  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  at  once  the 
gratitude  of  the  holy  fee,  and  the  juft  punifhment  of 
the  royal  bigot  ;  for,  upon  the  authority  of  this  very 
conftitution,  the  pope  afterwards  expelled  this  very  tm- 
peror  Frederic  from  his  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  gave  it 
to  Charles  of  Anjou. 

Chritlianity  being  thus  deformed  by  the  daemon  of 
perfecution  upon  the  continent,  we  cannot  exped  that 
our  own  ifland  (liould  be  entirely  free  from  the  fame 
fcourge.  And  therefore  we  find  among  our  ancient 
precedents  a  writ  ^1!?  haret'ico  cemburendo,  which  is 
thought  by  fome  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  common  law 
itfelf.  However,  it  appears  from  thence,  that  the  con- 
viftion  of  herefy  by  the  common  law  was  not  in  any 
petty  ecclefiaftical  court,  but  before  the  archbifliop 
himfelf  in  a  provincial  fynod  ;  and  that  the  delinquent 
was  delivered  over  to  the  king  to  do  as  he  (liould  pleafe 
with  him  :  fo  that  the  crown  had  a  controul  over  the 
fpiritual  power,  and  might  pardon  the  convi£l  by  if- 
fuing  no  procefs  againft  him  ;  the  writ  de  haretlco  com- 
lurendo  being  not  a  writ  of  courfe,  but  iffuing  only  by 
the  fpecial  direftion  of  the  king  in  council. 

But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  the  eyes  of  the 
Chriftian  v/orld  began  to  open,  and  the  feeds  of  the 
Proteftant  religion  (though  under  the  opprobrious  name 
of  lollardy)  took  root  in  this  kingdom  ;  the  clergy,  ta- 
king advantage  from  the  king's  dubious  title  to  demand 
an  increafe  of  their  own  power,  obtained  an  ad  of  par- 
liament, which  fharpened  the  edge  of  perfecution  to  its 
utmoft;  keennefs.  For,  by  that  ftatute,  the  diocefan 
alone,  without  the  intervention  of  a  fynod,  might  con- 
vi£t  of  heietical  tenets  ;  and  unlefs  the  conviA  abjured 
his  opinions,  or  if  after  abjuration  he  relapfed,  the  fhe- 
riff  was  bound  ex  officio^  if  required  by  the  bifhop,  to 
commit  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  flames,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  confent  of  the  crown.  By  the  ftatute 
2  Hen.  V.  c.  7.  lollardy  was  alfo  made  a  temporal  of- 
fence, and  indiftable  in  the  king's  courts  ;  which  did 
not  thereby  gain  an  exclufive,  but  only  a  concurrent, 
jurifdiAion  with  the  bifliop's  confiftory. 

Afterwards,  when  the  final  reformation  of  reUglon 
began  to  advance,  the  power  of  the  ecclefiaftics  was 
fomewhat  moderated  ;  for  though  what  herefy  /V,  was 
not  then  precifely  defined,  yet  we  are  told  in  fome 
points  what  it  is  not :  the  ftatute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14. 
declaring,  that  offences  againft  the  fee  of  Rome  are  not 
herefy  ;  and  the  ordinary  being  thereby  reftrained  from 
proceeding  in  any  cafe  upon  mere  fufpicion  ;  that  is, 
unlefs  the  party  be  accufed  by  two  credible  witneffcs, 
or  an  indiftment  of  herefy  be  firft  previoufly  found  in 
the  king's  courts  of  common  law.  And  yet  the  fpirit 
of  perfecutioH  was  not  yet  abated,  but  only  diverted 
kto  a  lay  channel.    For  in  fix  years,  afterwards,  by 
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ftatute  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  the  bloody  law  of  the 
fix  articles  was  made,  which  eftabllflied  the  fix  moft 
contefted  points  of  popery,  tranfubftantiation,  commu- 
nion in  one  kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  monaftic 
vows,  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs,  and  auricular  confef- 
fion  ;  which  points  were  **  determined  and  refolved  by 
the  moft  godly  ftudy,  pain,  and  travail  of  his  majefty: 
for  which  his  moft  humble  and  obedient  fubjefts,  the 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  and  the  commons,  in  par- 
liament affembled,  did  not  only  render  and  give  unto 
his  highnefs  their  moft  high  and  hearty  thanks  but 
did  alfo  enaft  and  declare  all  oppugners  of  the  firft  ta 
be  heretics,  and  to  be  burnt  with  fire  ;  and  of  the  five 
laft  to  be  felons,  and  to  fuffer  death.  The  fame  ftatute 
eftabhflied  a  new  and  mixed  jutifdiftlon  of  clergy  and 
laity  for  the  trial  and  convidlion  of  heretics;  the  reign- 
ing prince  being  then  equally  intent  on  deftroying  the 
fupremacy  of  the  biftiops  of  Rome,  and  eftablifhing  all 
other  their  corruptions  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 

Without  perplexing  this  detail  with  the  various  re- 
peals and  revivals  of  thefe  fanguinary  laws  in  the  two 
fucceeding  reigns,  let  us  proceed  to  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth  ;  when  the  reformation  was  finally 
eftablifhed  with  temper  and  decency,  unfuUied  with 
party-rancour,  or  pcrfonal  caprice  and  refentment. 
By  ftatute  i  Eliz.  c.  i.  all  former  ftatutes  relating  to- 
herefy  are  repealed,  which  leaves  the  jurifdidtion  of  he- 
refy as  it  ftood  at  common  law;  viz.  as  to  the  inflidlion 
of  common  cenfures,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  ;  and  in 
cafe  of  burning  the  heretic,  in  the  provincial  fynod  only. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  is  indeed  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
holds  that  fuch  power  refided  in  the  diocefan  alfo  ;  tho* 
he  agrees,  that  in  either  cafe  the  writ  de  haretico  com/* 
hurendo  was  not  demandable  of  common  right,  but 
grantable  or  otherwife  merely  at  the  king's  difcrction. 
But  the  principal  point  now  gained  was,  that  by  this 
ftatute  a  boundary  is  for  the  firft  time  fet  to  what  fhalL 
be  accounted  herefy  ;  nothing  for  the  future  being  to 
be  fo  determined,  but  only  fuch  tenets,  which  have 
been  heretofore  fo  declared,  i .  By  the  words  of  the 
canonical  fcriptures  ;  2.  By  the  firft  four  general  coun- 
cils, or  fuch  others  as  have  only  ufed  the  words  of  the 
holy  Scriptures;  or,  3.  Which  ftiall  hereafter  be  fo' 
declared  by  the  parliament,  with  the  alTent  of  the  clergy 
in  convocation.  Thus  was  herefy  reduced  to  a  greater 
certainty  than  before  ;  though  it  might  not  have  been, 
the  worfe  to  have  defined  it  in  terms  ftill  more  precife 
and  particular  :  as  a  man  continued  ftill  liable  to  be 
burnt,  for  what  perhaps  he  did  not  underftand  to  be 
herefy,  till  the  ccclefiaitical  judge  fo  interpreted  the 
words  of  the  canonical  fcriptures. 

For  the  writ  de  hieretico  cojniurendo  rtmziued  ftill  in 
force  ;  and  we  have  inftanccs  of  its^  being  put  in  exe- 
cution upon  two  Anabaptifts  in  the  feventeenth  of  E- 
lizabeth,  and  two  Arians  in  the  ninth  of  James  I.  But 
it  was  totally  aboliftxed,  and  herefy  again  fubjedted  on- 
ly to  ecclefiaftical  correftion,  pro  falute  anima,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  ftatute  29  Car.  II.  c.  9.  :  for,  in  one  and  the 
fame  reign,  our  lands  were  delivered  from  the  flavery 
of  military  tenures ;  our  bodies  from  arbitrary  impri- 
fonment  by  the  habeas  corpus  a^i;  and  our  minds  from 
the  tyranny  of  fuperftltious  bigotry,  by  demolifliing, 
this  laft  badge  of  perfecution  in  the  Englifti  law. 

Every  thing  is  now  as  it  fhould  be,  with  refpeft  to- 
the  fpiritual  cognizance,  aad  fpiritual  punlftiment  of 

herefy ;; 
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hercfy  :  unlefs  perhaps  that  the  crime  ought  to  be  more 
ftriftly  defined,  and  no  profecution  permitted,  even  in 
the  ecclefiailical  courts,  till  the  tenets  in  quellion  are 
by  proper  authority  previoufly  declared  to  be  heretical. 
Under  theie  reftri£ti3ns,  it  feems  neceflkry  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  national  religion,  that  the  officers  of  the 
church  fhould  have  power  to  cenfure  heretics  ;  yet  not 
to  harafs  them  with  temporal  penalties,  much  lefs  to 
exterminate  or  deftroy  them.  The  legiflature  hath  in- 
deed thought  it  proper,  that  the  civil  magiftrate  fhould 
again  interpofe,  with  regard  to  one  fpecies  of  herefy, 
very  prevalent  in  modern  times ;  for  by  ftatute  9  &  10 
W.  III.  c.  32.  if  any  perfon  educated  in  the  Chriltian 
religion,  or  profeffing  the  fame,  fhall  by  writing,  print- 
ing, teaching,  or  advifed  fpeaking,  deny  «ny  one  of 
the  perfons  in  the  holy  Trinity  to  be  God,  or  maintain 
that  there  are  more  gods  than  one,  he  fhall  undergo 
*be  fame  penalties  and  incapacities  which  were  juft 
now  mentioned  to  be  inilid^ed  on  apoftafy  by  the  fame 
ftatute. 

HERETIC,  a  general  name  for  all  fuch  perfons 
under  any  religion,  but  efpecially  the  Chriftian,  as  pro- 
fefs  or  teach  religious  opinions  contrary  to  the  efta- 
fe!i(hed  faith,  or  to -what  is  made  the  ttandard  of  or- 
thodoxy.   See  Hejiesy. 

•  HER ETOCfiS,  among  our  Saxon  anceftors,  fig- 
iiified  the  fame  with  dukes  or  duces^  denoting  the  com- 
manders or  leaders  of  their  armies. 

It  appears,  from  Edward  the  ConfefTor's  laws,  that 
the  military  force  of  this  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  dukes  or  heretochs,  who  were  conftituted  through 
every  province  and  county  in  the  kingdom,  being  le- 
kfted  out  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  fuch  as  were 
iRoft  remarkable  for  being  fapientes ,  Jideles ,  iff  animoji. 
Their  duty  .was  to  lead  and  regulate  the  Englilh  armies, 
with  a  very  unlimited  power  ;  and  becaufe  of  their  great 
power,  they  were  elefted  by  the  people  in  their  full  af- 
fcmbly,  or  folkmote,  in  the  fame  manner  as  (heriffs 
were  elefted. 

HERFORDEN,  or  Herwarden,  a  free  and  im- 
perial town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia, 
,and  capital  of  the  county  of  Ravenfberg.  Here  is  a  fa- 
mous nunnery  belonging  to  the  Proteftants  of  the  con- 
fcffion  of  Augfburg,  whofe  abbefs  is  a  princefs  of  the 
empire,  and  has  a  voice  and  place  in  the  diet.  It  is 
ieatedonthe  river  Aa.  E..Loug.  8.47  N.  Lat.  52,  12. 

HERGUNDT,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  re- 
markable for  its  rich  mines  of  vitriol.  Tbofe  who  work 
in  the  mines  have  built  a  fubterraneous  town,  which 
has  a  great  number  of  inhabitants.  E.  Long.  18.  15. 
N.  Lat.  48.  30.  * 

HERIOT,  in  law,  a  cuftcmary  tribute  of  goods 
and  chattels,  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  ffce  on  the  de- 
ceafe  of  the  owner  of  the  land.    See  TtNURE. 

Her'iot  is  of  two  forts — viz.  i.  Heriot-cuftom,  where 
heriots  have  been  paid  time  out  of  mind  by  cuilom, 
after  the  death  of  a  tenant  for  life.  In  forae  places, 
there  fs  a  cuftomary  compofition  in  money,  as  10  or  20 
flnllings  in  lieu  of  a  heriot,  by  which  the  lord  and  te- 
nant are  both  bound,  if  it  be  an  undifputably  ancient 
jcullom  ;  but  a  new  compofition  of  this  fort  will  not  bind 
the  reprt'fentatives  of  either  party.  2,  Heriot- fervice, 
when  a  tenant  holds  by  fuch  fervice  to  pay  heriot  at 
che  time  of  his  death  ;  which  fervice  is  expreffed  in  the 
jdeed  of  feoffment. — Eor  this  latter  the  lord  fliall  dif- 
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train  ;  and  for  the  other  he  (hall  feize,  and  not  diftrain.  Herinbis 
If  the  lord  purchafe  part  of  the  tenancy,  heriot-fervice 
is  extinguiflied  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  of  heriot-cuftom. 

HERISSON,  in  fortification,  a  beam  armed  with 
a  great  number  of  iron  fpikes  with  their  points  out- 
wards, and  fupported  by  a  pivot  on  which  it  turns. 
Thefe  fervc  as  a  barrier  to  block  up  any  pafTage,  and 
are  frequently  placed  before  the  gates,  and  more  efpe- 
cially the  wicket-doors,  of  a  town  or  fortrefs,  to  fecure 
thofe  paffages  which  mull  of  iieceflity  be  often  opened 
and  fhut. 

HERITABLE  rights,  in  Scots  law,  fignify  all 
rights  affeding  lands,  houfes,  &c.  or  any  immoveable 
fubjea. 

HERITAGE,  in  Scots  law,  lands,  houfes,  or  any 
immoveable  fubjed,  in  contradiftinftion  to  moveables 
or  moveable  fubjedls.  It  alfo  fometimes  fignifies  fuch 
immoveable  property  as  a  perfon  fucceeds  to  as  heir  to 
another,  in  contradiftinftion  to  that  which  he  himfelf 
purchafes  or  acquires  in  any  other  manner,  called  con- 
quejl. 

HERMJ2A,  in  antiquity,  ancient  Greek  feftivals 
in  honour  of  the  god  Hermes  or  Mercury.  One  of 
thefe  was  celebrated  by  the  Pheneatae  in  Arcadia  ;  a 
fecond  by  the  Cyllenians  in  Elis ;  and  a  third  by  the 
Tanagricans,  where  Mercury  was  reprefented  with  a 
ram  upon  his  fhoulder,  becaufe  he  was  faid  to  have 
walked  thro'  the  city  in  that  poilure  in  time  of  a  plague, 
and  to  have  cured  the  fick  ;  in  memory  of  which,  it 
was  cuftomary  at  this  feftival  for  one  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful youths  in  the  city  to  walk  round  the  walls  with  a 
ram  upon  his  fhoulder. — A  fourth  fellival  of  the  fame 
name  was  obferved  in  Crete,  when  it  was  ufual  for  the 
fervants  to  fit  down  at  the  table  while  their  mafters 
waited  ;  a  cuftom  which  was  alfo  obferved  at  the  Ro- 
man Saturnalia. 

HERMAN  (Paul),  a  famous  botanift  in  the  17th 
century,  was  born  at  Hall  in  Saxony.  He  pradtifed 
phyfic  in  the  ifle  of  Ceylon,  and  was  afterwards  made 
profelfor  of  botany  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1695. 
He  wrote  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  public  gar- 
den at  Leyden,  and  a  work  intitled  Flora  Lugduno- 
JBatava  Jlores. 

HERMANN  (James),  a  learned  mathematician  of 
the  academy  at  Berlin,  and  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  fciences  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Bafil  in  1678.  He 
was  a  great  traveller,  and  for  fix  years  was  profelfor 
of  mathematics  at  Padua.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Mufcovy,  being  invited  thither  by  the  Czar  in  1724. 
At  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was  made  pro- 
feflbr  of  morality  and  natural  law  at  Bafil ;  and  died 
there  in  1733.  wrote  feveral  mathematical  works. 

HERMANNIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clals  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Colimnifem,  The  capfule  is  quinquelocular; 
the  petals  at  the  bafe  are  femitubulated  and  oblique. 

Species.  I.  The  larendulifolia,  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk 
and  flender  branches,  very  bufhy,  about  a  foot  and  aa 
half  high,  fmall,  fpear-lliaped,  obtufe  and  hairy  leaves, 
with  clufters  of  fmall  yellow  flowers  along  the  fides  of 
the  branches,  continuing  from  June  to  Autumn. 
2.  The  althjEifolia  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  and  foft  woolly 
branches,  growing  two  feet  high,  with  numerous  yel- 
low flowers  in  loofe  fpikes  growing  at  the  ead  of  die 
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branches,  and  making  their  appearance  in  July.  3.  The  androgyni. 
groflularifolia  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk  _  and  Spreading 
branches,  growing  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  bright 
yellow  flowers  coming  out  in  great  numbers  at  the  ends 
of  all  the  fhoots  and  branches  in  April  or  May.  4.  The 
alnifolia  hath  a  fhrubby  ttalk  and  branches  growing 
irregularly  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  pale  yellow 
flowers  in  fhort  fpikes  from  the  fides  and  ends  of  the 
branches,  appearing  in  April  or  May.  3.  The  hyffo- 
pifolia  hath  a  fhrubby  upright  ilalk,  branching  out  la- 
terally fiK  or  leven  feet  high,  with  pale  yellow  flowers 
in  clufters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  appearing  in 
May  and  June.    There  are  14  other  fpecies. 

Culture.  All  thefe  plant»>are  natives  of  Africa,  and 
therefore  mull  be  kept  in  a  green-houfe  during  the 
winter  in  this  country.  They  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  their  young  fhoots,  which  may  be  planted  in 
pots  of  rich  eanh  any  time  from  April  to  July. 

HERMANSTADT,  a  handfome,  populous,  and 
ftrong  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  Traniilvania,  with 
a  bii^op's  fee.  It  is- the  refidence  of  the  governor  of 
the  province  ;  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Ceben,  in  E. 
Long.  23.  40  N.  Lat.  46.  25. 

HER.MANT  (Godfrey),  a  learned  doftor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  born  at  Beauvais  in  1617.  He  wrote  many 
excellent  works ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  I .  The 
lives  of  St  Athanahus,  St  Bafil,  St  Gregory  Na- 
xianzen,  St  Chryfoilora,  and  St  Ambrofe.    2.  Four 
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fcetics.  4.  Extracts  from  the  councils  ;  publiihed  af- 
ter his  death,  under  the  title  of  Clavh  difcipUna  ecclefia- 
Aicte.    He  died  fuddenly  at  Paris  in  1690. 

HERMAPHRODITE,  is  generally  underftood 
to  fignify  a  human  creature  poffeffed  of  both  fexes,  or 
who  has  the  parts  of  generation  both  of  male  and  fe- 
male.  The  term  however  is  applied  alfo  to  other  ani- 
mals, and  even  to  plants. — The  word  is  formed  of  the 
Greek  ^Sf^ap^oStror.^  a  compound  of  Ep^o?  Mercury^ 
and  h^foSnrt  Venus}  q.  d.  a  mixture  of  Mercury  and 
Venus,  i.  e.  of  male  and  female.  For  it  is  tobe-ob- 
fcrved,  Hermaphroditus  was  originally  a  proper  name, 
apphed  by  the:  heathen  mythologifts  to  a  fabulous  dei- 
ty, whom  fome  reprefent  as  a  fon  of  Hermes,  Mercury, 
and  Aphrodite,  Venus  ;  and  who,  being  defperately  in 
love  with  the  nymph  Salmafis,  obtained  of  the  gods  to 
have  his  body  and  hers  united  into  one.  Others  fay, 
that  the  god  Hermaphroditus  was  conceived  as  a  coniT 
pofition  of  Mercury  and  Venus ;  to  exhibit  the  union 
between  eloquence,  or  rather  commerce,  whereof  Mer- 
cury was  god,  with  pleafure,  whereof  Venus  was  the 
proper  deity.  Laftly,  others  think  this  junction  in- 
tended to  (how  that  Venus  (pleafure)  was  of  both 
fexes;  as,  in  effeft,  the  poet  Calvus  call  Venus  a  god. 

PolUntemque  Deum  Fetter  em. 

As  alfo  Virgil,  JEneid.  lib.  ii. 

Difeedo,  ac  ducente  Deo  fammam  inter  et  hoftes 
Expeiiior    -  — —  

M.  Spon  obferves,  Hefychius  calls  Venus  Aphroditos  : 
and  Theophrat\us  affirms,  that  Aphroditos,  or  Venus, 
h  Hermaphroditus ;  and  that  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus 
fhe  has  a  ftatue,  which  reprefents  her  with  a  beard  like 
a.«an.-— The  Greeks  alfo  cs}\  hermapbrodites  ^t^ii ioKwei 


q.  d.  men»women. 

GYNES. 

In  a  treatlfe  by  Mr  Hunter,  in  the  69th  volume  of 
the  Philofophical  Tranfa^lions,  hermaphrodites  are  di- 
vided into  natural  and  unnatural  or  monllrous.  The  firfb 
belongs  to  the  more  fimple  orders  of  animals,  of  which- 
there  are  a  much  greater  number  than  of  the  more  per-- 
{t&l.  The  unnatural  takes  place  in  every  tribe  of  ani- 
mals having  diflinct  fexes,  but  is  more  common  in  foms> 
than  in  others.  The  human  fpecies,  our  author  ima- 
gines, has  the  feweit ;  never  having  feen  them  in  that' 
fpecies,  nor  in  dogs  ;  but  in  the  horfe,  iheep,  and  blacks 
cattle,  they  are  very  frequtnt. 

From  Mr  Hunter's  account,  however,  it  does  not 
appear  that  fuch  a  creature  as  a  perfeft  hermaphrodite 
has  ever  exifted.  All  the  hermaphrodites  which  he- 
had  the  opportunity  of  feeing  had  the  appearance  of. 
females,  and  were  generally  faved  as  fuch.  In  the- 
horle  they  are  very  frequent  ;  and  in  the  moft  perfedl- 
of  this  kind  he  ever  favv,  the  telticles  had  come  down 
out  of  the  abdomen  into  the  place  where  the  udder 
fhould  have  been,  and  appeared  like  an  udder,  not  fo- 
pendulous  as  the  fcrotum  in  the  male  of  fuch  animals.- 
There  were  alfo^  two  nipples,  of  which  horfes  have  no 
perfect  form  ;  being  blended  in-  them  with  the  fheath.- 
or  prepuce,  of  which  there  was  none  here.  The  ex- 
ternal female  parts  were  exaitly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  a 
perfe(A  female  ;  but  inflead  of  a  common-fized  clito- 
ris, there  was  one  about  five  or  fix  inches  long ;  which- - 
when  ere£l,  flood  almotl  diredly  backwards. 

A  foal  afs  very  fimilar  to  the  above  was  killed,  and 
the  follewing  appearances  were  obferved  on  diffeclion. 
The  teflicles  were  not  come  down  as  in  the  former, 
polTibly  becaufe  the  creature  was  too  young.  It  had 
alfo  two  nipples  ;  but  there  was  no  penis  pafTing  round 
the  pubes  to  the  belly,  as  in  the  perfeft  male  afs.  The 
external  female  parts  were  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  fhe-> 
afs.  Within  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  was  placed 
the  clitoris  ;  but  much  longer  than  that  of  a  true  fe- 
male, being  about  five  inches  long.  The  vagina  was 
open  a  Httle  farther  than  the  opening  of  the  urethra 
into  it,  and  then  became  .obliterated  ;  from  thence,  up 
to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  there  was  no  canal.  At 
the  fundus  of  the  common  uterus-  it  was  hollow,  or  had 
a  cavity  in  it,  and  then  divided  into  two,  viz.  a  right 
and  a  left,  called  (ht  horns  oi  the  uterus,  which  were 
alfo  pervious.  Beyond  the  termination  of  the  two 
horns  were  placed  the  ovaria,  as  in  the  true  female  j 
but  thf  Fallopian  tubes  could  not  be  found.  —  From  the 
broad  ligaments,  to  the  edges  of  which  the  horns  of 
the  uterus  and  ovaria  were  attached,  there  paffed  to- 
wards each  groin  a  part  fimilar  to  the  round  ligaments 
in  the  female,  which  were  continued  into  the  rings  of 
the  abdominal  mufcles ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
there  were  continued  with  them  a  procefs  or  theca  of 
the  peritonaeum,  fimilar  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  com- 
munis in  the  male  afs ;  and  in  thefe  thecas  were  found 
the  teflicles,  but  no  vafa  defcrentia  could  be  obferved  : 
pafling  from  them. 

In  moft  fpecies  of  animals,  the  prod uftion  of  her- 
maphrodites appears  to  be  the  efFeft  of  chance  5 
but  in  the  black  cattle  it  feems  to  be  an  eflabliflied 
principle  of  their  propagation.  It  is  a  well-knowa 
fad,  and,  as  far  as  hath  yet  been  difcavered,  appears- 
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to  be  unlverral,  that  when  a  cow  brings  forth  two 
calves,  one  of  them  a  bull,  and  the  other  a  cow  to  ap- 
pearance, the  cow  is  unfit  for  propagation,  but  the 
bull-calf  becomes  a  very  proper  bull.  They  are  known 
not  to  breed  ;  they  do  not  even  fhow  the  leaft  incHna- 
tion  for  the  bull,  nor  does  the  bull  ever  take  the  leaft 
notice  of  them.  Among  the  country  people  in  Eng- 
land, this  kind  of  calf  is  called  a  fr ee- martin  ;  and  this 
Angularity  is  jufl  as  well  known  among  the  farmers  as 
either  cow  or  bull.  When  they  are  preferved,  it  is  for 
the  purpofes  of  an  ox  or  fpayed  heifer ;  viz.  to  yoke 
with  the  oxen,  or  fatten  for  the  table.  They  arc  much 
larger  than  either  the  bull  or  the  cow,  and  the  horns 
grow  longer  and  bigger,  being  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
an  ox.  The  bellow  of  a  free-martin  is  alfo  fimilar  to 
that  of  an  ox,  and  the  meat  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
ox  or  fpayed  heifer,  viz.  much  finer  in  the  fibre  than 
either  the  bull  or  cow  ;  and  they  are  more  fufceptible 
of  growing  fat  with  good  food.  By  fome  they  are 
fuppofed  to  exceed  the  ox  and  heifer  in  delicacy  of 
tafte,  and  bear  a  higher  price  at  market ;  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  hold,  and  Mr  Hunter  gives  an 
inftance  of  the  contrary.  The  Romans,  who  called 
the  bull  taurusi  fpoke  alfo  of  taiirx  in  the  feminine 
gender  different  from  cows.  Stephens  obferves,  that 
it  was  thought  they  meant  by  this  word  barren  coivs^ 
who  obtained  the  name  becaufe  they  did  not  conceive 
any  more  than  bulls.  He  alfo  quotes  a  pafTage  from 
Columella,  lib.  vi.  cap.  22.  "  And,  like  the  taurts, 
which  occupy  the  place  of  fertile  cows,  fhould  be  rc- 
je£led  or  fent  away."  He  likewife  quotes  Varro,  De 
re  rujlicay  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  "  The  cow  which  is  barren 
is  called  taura."  From  which  we  may  reafonably  con- 
jefture,  that  the  Romans  had  not  the  idea  of  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  their  produftion. 

Of  thefe  creatures  Mr  Hunter  dlfTefted  three,  and 
the  following  appearances  were  obferved  in  the  moft 
perfeA  of  them. — The  external  parts  were  rather  fmaller 
than  in  the  cow.  The  vagina  paffed  on  as  in  the  cow 
to  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  and  then  it  began  to 
contrafit  into  a  fmall  canal,  which  paffed  on  to  the  di- 
▼ifion  of  the  uterus  into  the  two  horns ;  each  horn  paf- 
fing  along  the  edge  of  the  broad  ligament  laterally  to- 
wards the  ovaria.  At  the  termination  of  thefe  horns 
were  placed  both  fhe  ovaria  and  tefticles,  both  of  which 
were  nearly  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  nutmeg.  No 
Fallopian  tubes  could  be  found.  To  the  teflicles  were 
vafa  deferentia,  but  imperfeft.  The  left  one  did  not 
come  near  the  teflicle ;  the  right  only  came  clofe  to  it, 
but  did  not  terminate  in  the  body  called  epididymis. 
They  were  both  pervious,  and  opened  into  tlie  vagina 
near  the  opening  of  the  urethra. — On  the  pofterior 
furface  of  the  bladder,  or  between  the  uterus  and  blad- 
der, were  the  two  bags  called  the  •vcjicula  feminales  in 
the  male,  but  much  fmaller  than  what  they  are  in 
the  bull :  the  dufts  opened  along  with  the  vafa  de- 
ferentia. 

Concerning  hermaphrodites  of  the  human  fpecies, 
jnuch  has  been  written,  and  many  laws  enacled  about 
them  in  different  nations  ;  but  the  exiflence  of  them  is 
ftill  difputed.  Dr  Parfons  has  given  us  a  treatife  on 
the  fubjeft,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  explode  the  no- 
tion as  a  vulgar  error.  According  to  him,  all  the  her- 
maphrodites that  have  appeared,  were  only  women 
whofe  clitoris  from  fome  caufe  or  other  was  overgrown ; 
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and,  in  particular,  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  an  An.  Herm»» 
gola  woman  fhown  at  London  as  an  hermaphrodite  phfo^ita. 
fome  time  ago.  '  '    ?  "  - 

Among  the  reptile  tribe,  iideed,  fuch  as  worm?, 
fnails,  leeches,  &c.  hermaphrodites  are  very  frequent. 
In  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy,,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  this  very  extraordinary  kind  of  hermaphro- 
dites, which  not  only  have  both  fexes,  but  do  the  office 
of  both  at  the  fame  time.  Such  are  earth-worms, 
round-tailed  worms  found  in  the  inteflines  of  men  and 
horfes,  land-fnails,  and  thofe  of  frefh  waters,  and  all  the 
forts  of  leeches.  And,  as  all  thefe  are  reptiles,  and 
without  bones,  M.  Poupart  concludes  it  probable,  that 
all  other  infei^s  which  have  thefe  two  charaders  are 
alfo  hermaphrodites. 

The  method  of  coupling  pradlifed  in  this  clafs  of 
hermaphrodites,  may  be  illuftrated  in  the  inflance  of 
earth-worms.  Thefe  Httle  creatures  creep,  two  by 
two,  out  of  holes  proper  to  receive  them,  where  they 
difpofe  their  bodies  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  head 
of  the  one  is  turned  to  the  tail  of  the  other.  Being 
thus  ftretched  lengthwife,  a  little  conical  button  or  pa- 
pilla is  thruft  forth  by  each,  and  received  into  an  aper- 
ture of  the  other.  Thefe  animals,  being  male  in  one 
part  of  the  body,  and  female  in  another,  and  the  body 
flexible  withal,  M.  Homberg  does  not  think  it  impof- 
fible  but  that  an  earth-worm  may  couple  with  itfelf, 
and  be  both  father  and  mother  of  its  young ;  an 
obfervation  which,  to  fome,  appears  highly  extrava- 
gant ! 

Among  the  infers  of  the  foft  or  bonelefs  kind,  there 
are  great  numbers  indeed,  which  are  fo  far  from  being 
hermaphrodites,  that  they  are  of  no  fcx  at  all.  Of  thia 
kind  are  all  the  caterpillars,  maggots,  and  worms,  pro- 
duced of  the  eggs  of  flies  of  all  kinds  :  but  the  reafon 
of  this  is  plain  ;  thefe  are  not  animals  in  a  perfeft  Hate, 
but  difguifes  under  which  animals  lurk.  They  have  no 
bufinefs  with  the  propagating  of  their  fpecies,  but  arc 
to  be  transformed  into  animals  of  another  kind,  by 
the  putting  off  their  feveral  coverings,  and  then  only 
they  are  in  their  perfeft  fl:ate,  and  therefore  then  only 
fhow  the  differences  of  fex,  which  are  always  in  the 
dilHnft  animals,  each  being  only  male  or  female. 
Thefe  copulate,  and  their  eggs  produce  thefe  crea- 
tures, which  fhow  no  fex  till  they  arrive  at  that  per- 
feft  flate  again. 

Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  in  botany.  Thefe  are 
fo  called  by  the  fexnahfts  on  account  of  their  contain- 
ing both  the  antherae  and  Uigma,  the  fuppofed  organs 
of  generation,  within  the  fame  calyx  and  petals.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  flowers  of  all  the  claffes  in  Linna:us'» 
fexual  method,  except  the  claffes  moncecia  and  diacia ; 
in  the  former  of  which,  male  and  female  flowers  arc 
produced  on  the  fame  root  ;  in  the  latter,  in  diftin£t 
plants  from  the  fame  feed — In  the  clafs  polygamia, 
there  are  always  hermaphrodite  flowers  mixed  with 
male  or  female,  or  both,  either  on  the  fame  or  diflinft 
roots.  In  the  plantain  tree  the  flowers  are  all  herma- 
phrodite ;  in  fome,  however,  the  antheras  or  male  or- 
gan, in  others  the  ftigma  or  female  organ,  proves  ab- 
ortive. The  flowers  in  the  former  clafs  are  flyled  fe- 
male  hermaphrodites }  in  the  latter,  male  hermaphrodites. 
— Hermaphrodites  are  thus  as  frequent  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom  as  they  are  rare  and  fcarce  in  the  ani- 
mal one. 
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HERMAS,  an  ecclefiaftical  author  of  the  firft  cen- 
tury ;  and,  according  to  Orlgen,  Eufebius,  and  Jerome, 
the  fame  whom  St  Paul  falutes  in  the  end  of  his  epiftlc 
to  the  Romans.  He  wrote  a  book  in  Greek  fome  time 
before  Domitlan's  perfecution,  which  happened  in  the 
year  95.  This  work  is  intitled  The  PaJioVj  from  his 
rcprefenting  an  angel  fpeaking  to  him  in  it  under  the 
form  of  a  fhepherd.  The  Greek  text  is  loft,  but  a 
very  ancient  Latin  verfion  of  it  is  ftill  extant.  Some 
of  the  fathers  have  confidered  this  book  as  canonical. 
The  beft  edition  of  it  is  that  of  1698,  where  it  is  to 
be  found  among  the  other  apoftolical  fathers,  illuftra- 
ted  with  the  notes  and  coneAions  of  Cotelen'us  and 
Le  Clerc.  With  them  it  was  tranflated  into  Englifh 
by  Achbiftiop  Wake,  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  1710. 

Hermas,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monoecia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants.  The 
umbel  in  the  hermaphrodite  is  terminal  ;  there  is  an 
univerfal  involucrum  and  partial  ones.  The  rays  of  the 
fmall  umbels  are  lobed  ;  the  central  one  flower-bearing; 
there  are  five  petals,  and  as  many  barren  ftamina  ;  the 
feeds  are  two  fold  and  fuborbicular.  In  the  male  the 
lateral  umbels  have  univerfal  and  partial  involucra ;  the 
fmall  umbels  are  many-flowered  ;  there  are  five  petals, 
and  five  fertile  ftamina. 

HERMES,  or  Herma,  among  antiquaries,  a  fort 
of  fquare  or  cubical  figure  of  the  god  Mercury,  ufually 
made  cf  marble,  though  fometimes  of  brafs  or  other  ma- 
terials, without  arms  or  legs,  and  planted  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  their  crofs  ways. 

Servius  gives  us  the  origin  thereof,  in  his  comment 
on  the  eighth  book  of  the  jiEneid.  Some  fhepherds, 
fays  he,  having  one  day  caught  Mercury,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Hermes,  afltep  on  a  mountain,  cutoffhis  hands; 
from  which  he,  as  well  as  the  mountain  where  the  ac- 
tion was  done,  became  denominated  Cyllenius,  from 
xv\xof  maimed:  and  thence,  adds  Servius,  it  is  that  cer- 
tain ftatues  without  arras  are  denominated  Hermefes  or 
Herma.  But  this  etymology  of  the  epithet  of  Cyllenius 
ccntrridiAs  moll  of  the  other  ancient  authors  ;  who  de- 
rive it  hence,  that  Mercury  was  born  at  Cyllene,  a  city 
of  Eh's,  ux  even  on  the  mountain  Cyllene  itfelf,  which 
had  bteu  thus  called  before  him. 

Suicas  gives  a  moral  explication  of  this  cufiom  of 
making  ftatues  of  Mercury  without  arms.  The  Her- 
mefes, fays  he,  were  ftatues  of  ftone  placed  at  the  vefti- 
bules  or  porches  of  the  doors  and  temples  at  Athens  ; 
for  this  reafon,  that  as  Mercury  was  held  the  god  of 
fpeech  and  of  truth,  fquare  and  cubical  ftatues  were  pe- 
culiarly proper  ;  having  this  in  common  with  truth,  that 
©n  what  fide  foever  they  are  viewed,  they  always  appear 
the  fame. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  Athens  abounded  more 
than  any  other  place  in  Hermefes :  there  were  abun- 
dance of  very  fignal  ones  in  divers  parts  of  the  city,  and 
they  were  indeed  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
place.  They  were  alfo  placed  in  the  high-roads  and 
crofs-ways,  bccaufe  Mercury,  who  was  the  courier  of 
the  gods,  piefided  over  the  highways ;  whence  he  had 
his  furname  of  Trivius,  from  trhium  ;  and  that  of  Via- 
cus,  from  via. 

From  Suidas's  account,  above  cited,  it  appears, 
that  the  terms  termini,  ufed  among  us  in  the  door- cafes, 
balconies,  &c.  of  our  buildings,  take  their  origin  from 
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thefe  Athenian  Hermefes  ;  and  that  it  was  more  proper  Hermrtrc 
to  call  them  hermeies  than  termini,  becaufe,  though  the  II 
Roman  termini  were  fquare  ftones,  whereon  a  head  waa^,  Hetmit.^ 
frequently  placed,  yet  they  were  rather  ufed  as  land-  ^"V— 
marks  and  mere  ftones  than  as  ornaments  of  building. 
See  the  articles  Mercury  and  Thoth. 

HERMETIC,  ox  HERMEticAL-Art,  a  name  given 
to  chemiftry,  on  a  fuppofition  that  Hermes  Trifmegi- 
ftus  was  the  inventor  thereof,  or  that  he  excelled  there- 
in.   See  Thoth. 

Hermetical  Philofophy  is  that  which  undertakes  to 
folve  and  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  from 
the  three  chemical  principles,  fait,  fulphur,  and  mer- 
cury. 

Hermetical  Ph;^ic,  or  Medicine,  is  that  fyftem  or 
hypothefis  in  the  art  of  healing,  which  explains  the 
caufes  of  difeafes,  and  the  operations  of  medicine,  on 
the  principles  of  the  hermetical  philofophy,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  fyftem  of  alkali  and  acid. 

Hermetical  Seal,  a  manner  of  flopping  or  clofing 
glafs  vefiels,  for  chemical  operations,  fo  very  accurately, 
that  nothing  can  exhale  or  efcape,  not  even  the  moft 
fubtile  fpirits.  It  is  performed  by  heating  the  neck  of 
the  veffel  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  till  it  be  ready  to  melt, 
and  then  with  a  pair  of  pincers  twifting  it  cloCe  toge- 
ther. This  they  call  putting  on  Hermes' s feal.  There  are 
alfo  other  ways  of  fcaling  veffels  hermetically;  viz.  by 
flopping  them  with  a  plug  or  ftopple  of  glafs,  well  luted 
into  the  neck  of  the  veflcl ;  or,  by  turning  another  ovum 
philofophicum  upon  that  wherein  the  matter  is  con- 
tained. 

HERMHARPOCRATES,  or  Hermarpocra- 
TES,  in  antiquity,  a  deity,  or  figure  of  a  deity,  com- 
pofed  of  Mercury,  and  Harpocrates  the  god  of  Silence. 

M.  Spon  gives  us  a  hermharpocrates  in  his  Rech, 
Cur.  de  V Antiquite,  p.  98.  fig.  15.  having  wings  on  hi« 
feet  like  Mercury,  and  laying  his  finger  on  his  mouth 
like  Harpocrates.  It  is  probable  they  might  mean, 
by  this  combination,  that  filence  is  fometimes  elo- 
quent. 

HERMIANI,  or  Hermiatit^,  a  feft  of  heretics 
in  the  fecond  century,  thus  called  from  their  leader 
Hermias.    They  were  alfo  denominated  Sekuciani. 

One  of  their  diftinguifliing  tenets  was,  that  God  13 
corporeal.  Another,  that  Jefus  Chrifl  did  not  afcend 
into  heaven  with  his  body,  but  left  it  in  the  fun. 

HERMIONE  (anc.  geog.),  a  confiderable  city  of 
Argolis.  It  was  in  ruins  (except  a  few  temples)  ih 
the  time  of  Paufanias ;  who  fays  that  the  new  city  was 
at  the  diftance  of  four  ftadia  from  the  promontory  011 
which  the  temple  of  Neptune  flood.  It  gave  name 
to  the  Sinus  Hermionicus,  a  part  of  the  Sinus  Argo- 
licus. 

HERMIT,  or  Eremit,  Eremita,  a  devout  per- 
fon  retired  into  folitude,  to  be  more  at  leifure  for  prayer 
and  contemplation,  and  to  difencumber  himfelf  of  the 
affairs  of  this  world. — The  word  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  fpo^ii^,  defert  or  ivildernefs ;  and,  according  to 
the  etymology,  fliould  rather  be  wrote  Eremit. 

Paul  furnamed  the  Hermit,  is  ufually  reckoned  the 
firft  hermit ;  though  St  Jerome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  life  of  that  faint  fays,  it  is  not  known  who  was 
the  firft. — Some  go  back  to  John  the  Baptift,  others 
to  Elias  :  others  make  St  Anthony  the  founder  of  the 
eremitical  life ;  but  others  think  that  he  only  reklnd- 
3  O  led 
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Hermit   led  and  heightened  the  fervour  thereof,  and  hold  that 
II       the  difciples  of  that  faint  owned  St  Paul  of  Thebes 
Hermogc-  f^j.        ^^(1  that  praftifed  it.    The  perfecutions  of 
^  Decius  and  Valerian  are  fiippofed  to  have  been  the 

'  occafion. — Several  of  the  ancient  hermits,  as  St  An- 

thony, &c.  though  they  lived  in  defcrts,  had  yet  num- 
bers of  religious  accompanying  them. 

There  are  alfo  various  orders  and  congregations  of  re- 
ligious di(lingui(hed  by  the  title  oi hermits  ;  as,  hermits 
of  St  Auguftine,  of  St  John  Baptift,  of  St  Jerom,  of 
St  Paul,  &c. 

Hermit  (Gaytier  Peter  the),  a  French  officer  of 
Amiens  in  Picardy,  who  quitted  the  military  profef- 
fion,  and  commenced  hermit  and  pilgrim.  Unfortunate- 
ly, he  travelled  to  the  Holy  Land  about  the  year  1093  ; 
and  making  a  melancholy  recital  of  the  deplorable 
iituation  of  a  few  Chriftians  in  that  country  to  Pope 
Urban  II.  and  at  the  fame  time  enthufiaftically  lament- 
ing that  Infidels  fhould  be  in  pofTeffion  of  the  famous 
city  where  the  Author  of  Chrillianity  firft  promulgated 
his  facred  doftrines,  Urban  gave  him  a  fatal  commif- 
fion  to  excite  all  Chriftian  princes  to  a  general  war 
againft  the  Turks  and  Saracens  the  pofTefTors  of  the 
Holy  Land.    See  Crusades. 

HERMITAGE  properly  fignifies  a  little  hut  or 
habitation,  in  forae  defert  place,  where  a  hermit 
dwells. 

■' Mermttage  is  alfo  popularly  attributed  to  any  religi- 
ous cell,  built  and  endowed  in  a  private  and  reclufe 
place,  and  thus  annexed  to  fome  large  abbey,  of  which 
the  fuperior  was  called  hermita. 

HERMODACTYL,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  root 
brought  from  Turkey.  It  is  of  the  fhape  of  a  heart 
flatted,  of  a  white  colour,  compadl,  yet  eafy  to  cut  or 
powder  ;  of  a  vifcous  fwcetifli  tafte,  with  a  hght  degree 
of  acrimony.  Hermodaftyls  were  of  great  repute  a- 
mong  the  ancients  as  a  cathartic  ;  but  thofe  we  now 
meet  with  in  the  fliops  have  very  little  purgative  virtue; 
Neumann  declares  he  never  found  them  to  have  any 
effeft  at  all. — The  hermodaftil  is  the  root  of  the  Col- 
chicum  variegatum,  according  to  fome  j  others  fuppofe 
it  to  be  the  root  of  the  Iris  tuberofa. 

HERMOGENES,  the  firll  and  moft  celebrated 
archite£l  of  antiquity,  was,,  according  to  Vitruvius, 
born  at  Alanbada,  a  city  in  Carla.  He  built  a  tem- 
ple of  Diana  at  Magnefia  ;  another  of  Bacchus  at 
Tros  ;  and  was  the  inventor  of  feveral  parts  of  archi- 
tedlure.  He  compofed  a  book  on  the  fubjedt,  which 
is  loft. 

HsRMOGENES  Tarfenjts,  a  rhetorician  and  orator,  and 
who  was  in  every  refpcft  a  prodigy.  At  17  years 
of  age  he  publifhed  .  his  lyftem  of  rhetoric,  and  at 
20  his  philofophic  ideas  :  but  at  25  he  forgot  every 
thing  he  had  known.  It  is  faid,  that  his  body  being 
opened  after  his  death,  his  heart  was  found  of  an  ex- 
traordinary fize,  and  all  over  hairy.  He  died  about 
168  B.  C. 

HERMOGENIANS,  a  feft  of  ancient  heretics, 
denominated  from  their  leader  Hermogenes,  who  hved 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century.  Hermogenes 
eftabliftied  matter  as  his  firft  principle  ;  and  regarding 
matter  as  the  fountain  of  all  evil,  he  maintained  that 
the  world,  and  every  thing  contained  in  it,  as  alfo 
the  fouls  of  men  and  other  fpirits,  were  formed  by  the 
lp,eity  frona  an  uncreated       eternal  mafg  of  corrupt 
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matter.    The  opinions  of  Hermogenes,  with  regard  to  Hermon 
the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  the  foul,  were    „  " 
warmly  oppofed  by  TertuUian. 
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The  Hermogenians  were  divided  Into  feveral  branches 
under  their  refpedive  chieftains,  viz.  Herraiani,  Seleu- 
cians,  Materiari,  &c. 

HERMON,  or  Aermon  (anc.  geog.)  ;  a  moun- 
tain of  the  Amorites,  called  Sanior  by  the  Phoenici- 
ans, and  Smir  or  Senir  by  the  Amorites,  on  the  eaft 
of  Jordan.  It  is  alfo  called  6';o«,  (Mofesj  ;  but  muft 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Sion  of  Jerufalem.  By 
the  Sidonians  it  was  called  Scirion  ;  in  the  vulirate,  it 
is  called  Sar'ion.  Jolhua  informs  us,  that  it  was  the 
dominion  of  Og  king  of  Baflian  ;  which  muft  be  un- 
derftood  of  its  fouth  fide.  It  is  never  particularly 
mentioned  by  profane  writers ;  being  comprifed  under 
the  appellatien  Libanus,  or  Antil'ihanusi  with  which 
mountain  it  is  joined  to  the  eaft.  It  id  alfo  called  Her- 
mon'm  plurally,  Pfalm  xlii.  6.  becaufe  it  was  extenfive, 
and  contained  ieveral  mountains. 

HERMUS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Ionia  ;  which 
rifing  near  Dorylaeum,  a  town  of  Phrygia^  in  a  moun- 
tain facred  to  Dindymene  or  Cybele.  touched  Myfia, 
and  ran  through  the  Regio  Combufta,  then  through 
the  plains  of  Smyrna  down  to  the  fea,  carrying  along 
with  it  the  Padolus,  Hyllus,  and  other  lefs  noble  ri- 
vers. Its  waters  were  faid  to  roll  down  gold,  by  Vir- 
gil and  other  poets. 

HERNANDRIA,  Jack-in-a-box-tree  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  triandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  38th  order,  Tricocca.  The  male  calyx  is  tri- 
partite ;  the  corolla  tripetalous;  the  female  calyx  is  trun- 
cated, quite  entire  ;  the  corolla  hexapetalous  ;  the  plum 
hollow,  and  open  at  the  mouth  or  upper  part,  with  a 
loofe  kernel. 

Species,  i.  The  fonora,  or  common  jack  in  a-box, 
Is  a  native  of  both  the  Indies.  It  grows  20  or  30 
feet  high  ;  and  is  garniftied  with  broad  peltated  leaves, 
and  monoecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  a  large  fwollen 
hollow  fruit  formed  of  the  calyx  ;  having  a  hole  or 
open  at  the  end,  and  a  hard  nut  within.  The  wind 
blowing  into  the  cavity  of  this  fruit  makes  a  very 
whiftling  and  rattling  noife,  whence  comes  the  name. 
2.  The  ovigera  grows  many  feet  high,  garnifhfd  with 
large  oval  leaves  not  peltated  ;  and  mona^:ious  flowers, 
fucceeded  by  a  fwollen  fruit  open  at  the  end,  and  a  nut 
within.  • 

Ufes.  The  fonora,  in  Java,  affords  a  fure  antidote 
againft  poifon,  if  you  either  put  its  fmall  roots  on  the 
wounds  or  eat  them  ;  as  was  difcovered  to  Rumphius  by 
a  captive  woman  in  the  war  between  the  people  of  Ma- 
cafar  and  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1667.  The  foldiers 
of  the  former  always  carry  this  root  about  them,  as  a 
remedy  againft  wounds  with  poifonous  arrows. 

Culture.  Both  thefe  plants  being  tender  exotics, 
muft  be  planted  in  pots  of  rich  earth,  and  always 
kept  in  a  hot  houfe;  in  which,  notwithftanding  all 
the  care  that  can  be  taken,  they  feldom  flower,  and 
never  grow  beyond  the  height  of  common  fhrubs,  tho* 
in  the  places  where  they  are  natives  they  arrive  at 
the  height  of  trees.  They  are  propagated  by  feetJs 
procured  from  the  Weft  Indies. 

HERNE,  a  town  of  Kent,  6  miles  from  Canterbu- 
ry, 12  from  Margate,  and  14  from  Feverfham.  It  fo?- 
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Hernia    meily  had  a  market,  and  has  now  a  fair  on  Eafter- 
II       Tuefday.  The  church  is  a  large  ancient  ftrufture,  with 
a  tower  of  flint,  and  has  fix  ftalls  of  the  cathedral  kind, 

""^  with  divifions  of  the  choir  from  the  nave  by  a  carved 
foreen  of  oak.  The  church  is  113  feet  long.  The 
done  font  is  very  ancient.  Here  the  great  Dr  Ridley, 
the  Englifli  martyr,  was  vicar.  Here  is  a  commodious 
bay,  frequented  by  colliers,  &c. 

HERNIA,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  a  defcent  of 
the  intellines  or  omentum  out  of  their  natural  place  ; 
or  rather,  the  tumour  formed  by  that  defcent,  popular- 
ly called  a  rupture.  The  word  is  Latin,  hernia,  and 
originally  fignifies  the  fame  with  tumor  fcrot'i,  called  alfo 
ramex.  Prifcian  obferves,  that  the  ancient  Marfi  gave 
the  appellation  hernia  to  rocks  ;  whence  fome  will  have 
hernias  thus  called  propter  duritiem,  on  account  of  their 
hardnefs.  Scaliger  choofes  rather  to  derive  the  word 
from  the  Greek  ramus,  branch.    See  {Index  to) 

Surgery. 

HERNIARIA,  RUPTURE-WORT  :  A  genus  of  the 
(iigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
I  ith  order,  Sarmentacete.  The  calyx  is  quinque  partite; 
there  is  no  corolla  ;  there  are  five  barren  ftamina,  and  a 
monofpcrmous  capfule. 

Species.  There  are  four  fpecies,  of  which  the  only 
remarkable  one  is  the  glabra,  or  fmooth  tupture-wort, 
a  native  of  many  parts  of  England.  It  is  a  low  trail- 
ing plant,  with  leaves  like  the  fmaller  chickweed  ;  the 
flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks 
at  the  joints,  and  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour. 

Ufes,  8cc.  This  plant  is  a  little  faltiih  and  aftrin- 
gent.  The  juice  takes  away  fpecks  in  the  eye.  Cows, 
flieep,  and  horfes,  eat  the  plant ;  goats  and  fwine  re- 
fufe  it. 

HERO,  in  Pagan  mythology,  a  great  and  illuf- 
trious  perfon,  of  a  mortal  nature,  though  fuppofed  by 
the  populace  to  partake  of  immortality,  and  after  his 
death  to  be  placed  among  the  number  of  the  gods. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  heros,  and  that  of 
the  Greek  femi-deus,  *'  demi-god  " — The  Greeks 
ereAed  columns  and  other  monuments  over  the  tombs 
of  their  heroes,  and  ettablifhed  a  kind  of  worfhip  in 
honour  of  the  manes  b(  th  of  their  heroes  and  heroines. 
The  Romans  alfo  raifed  llatues  in  honour  of  their  he- 
roes ;  but  there  were  fix  of  their  heroes  of  a  fuperior 
order,  and  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  admitted  into  the 
community  of  the  twelve  great  gods  :  thefe  were  Her- 
cules, Bacchus,  Efculapius,  Romulus,  Caftor,  and 
Pollux.  Writers  have  diitinguifhed  between  the  wor- 
fhip which  the  ancients  paid  to  their  heroes  and  that 
offered  to  their  gods.  The  latter,  it  is  feid,  confifted 
of  facrifices  and  libations  ;  the  former  was  only  a  kind 
of  funeral  honour,  in  which  they  celebrated  their  ex- 
ploits, concluding  the  rehearfal  with  feafts. 

Hero  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  for  a 
great,  illuftrious,  and  extraordinary  perfonage  ;  par- 
ticularly in  lefpeft  of  valour,  courage,  intrepidity,  and 
other  military  virtues. 

F.  Bouhours  makes  this  diftinftion  between  a  great 
man  and  a  hero,  that  the  latter  is  more  daring,  fierce, 
and  enterprlfing  ;  and  the  former  more  prudent, 
thoughtful,  and  referved.  In  this  fenfe  we  properly 
fay,  Alexander  was  a  hero,  Julius  Caefar  a  great  man. 


Hero  of  a  pom  or  romance,  is  the  principal  perfo-  Hero 
nage,  or  he  who  has  the  chief  part  in  it.    Thus  the  H 
hero  of  the  Iliad  is  Achilles  ;  of  the  Odyffey,  Ulyffes 
of  the  jEneid,  -/Eneas  ;  of  Taffo's  Jerufalem,  God-  " 
frey  of  Bulloign  ;  of  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  Adam  ; 
though  Mr  Dryden  will  have  the  devil  to  be  Milton's 
hero,  becaufe  he  gets  the  better  of  Adam,  and  drives 
him  out  of  Paradife. 

H  ERO,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  famous  prieltefs  of 
Venus,  lived  at  Abydos,  in  a  tower  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hellefpont.  She  being  beloved  by  Lean- 
der,  who  lived  at  Seftos  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ftrait, 
he  every  night  fwam  over  to  vifit  her,  being  diredled 
by  a  light  fixed  on  the  tower.  But  the  light  being  put 
out  in  a  ftormy  night,  the  youth  miffed  his  way,  and 
was  drowned  ;  on  which  Hero  threw  herfslf  into  the 
fea,  and  perifhed. 

Hero,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Greek  mathe- 
maticians;  the  one  called  the  old,  and  the  other  the 
young.  Hero.  The  younger  was  a  difciple  of  Ctefibius* 
They  are  known  by  two  works  tranflated  into  Latin 
by  Barochius :  Spiralium  liber,  by  Hero  fenior  ;  and 
TraBat.  artis  et  machin.  militar.  by  Hero  junior.  They 
flourifhed  about    30  and  100  B.  C. 

HEROD,  falfely  ftyled  the  Great,  king  and  exe- 
crable tyrant  of  Judsea  ;  who,  on  the  ftrength  of  a 
mifinterpreted  prophecy,  caufed  all  the  male  children 
of  Bethlehem  and  its  neighbourhood  to  be  maffacred 
by  his  foldiers  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Chrift,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  deftroying  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  He 
died,  eaten  with  worms,  two  or  three  years  after  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  at  the  age  of  71,  after  a  reign 
of  40  years.  He  had  ordered  that  all  the  perfons  of 
quality,  whomiie  kept  in  prifon,  fliould  be  maffacred 
the  moment  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  in  order 
that  every  confiderable  family  in  the  kingdom  might 
filed  tears  at  his  death  ;  but  that  inhuman  order  was 
not  executed. 

HEROD lA  N,  an  eminent  Greek  hiftorian,  who 
fpent  the  greatell  part  of  his  hfe  at  Rome,  flouriflied 
in  the  third  century,  in  the  reigns  of  Severus,  Cara- 
calla,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander,  and  Maximin.  His 
hiftory  begins  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
the  philofopher  ;  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Balbinus 
and  Maximin,  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Gor- 
dian.  It  is  written  in  very  elegant  Greek  ;  and  there 
is  an  excellent  tranflation  of  it  into  Latin,  by  Ange- 
lus  Politianus.  Herodian  has  been  publifhed  by  Henry 
Stephens  in  4to,  in  158  r  ;  by  Boeder,  at  Strafburg, 
in  1662,  8vo  ;  and  by  Hudfon,  at  Oxford,  in  1699, 
Bvo. 

HERODIANS,  a  fed  among  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour  ;  mentioned  Math,  xxii-  16.  Mark  iii.  6. 

The  critics  and  commentators  are  very  much  divided 
with  regard  to  the  Herodians.  St  Jerom,  in  his  Dia- 
logue againft  the  Luciferians,  takes  the  name  to  have 
been  given  to  fuch  as  owned  Herod  for  the  Meffiahj 
and  Tertullian  and  Epiphanius  are  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion. But  the  fame  Jerom,  in  his  Comment  on  St 
Matthew,  treats  this  opinion  as  ridiculous  ;  and  main- 
tains, that  the  Pharifees  gave  this  appellation  by  way 
of  ridicule  to  Herod's  foldiers  who  paid  tribute  to  the 
Romans ;  agreeable  to  which  the  Syrian  interpreters 
render  the  word  by  the  domejlics  of  Herod,  i.  e.  "  his 
3  O  2  courtiers," 
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Herodotus,  courtiers."  M.  Simon,  in  his  notes  on  the  2 2d  chap- 
2     »       ter  of  Matthew,  advances  a  more  probable  opinion. 

The  name  Herodian  he  imagines  to  have  been  given 
to  fuch  as  adhered  to  Herod's  party  and  intereft  ;  and 
were  for  preferving  the  government  in  his  family,  a- 
bout  which  were  great  divillons  among  the  Jews. — F. 
Hardouin  will  have  the  Herodians  and  Saddncees  to 
have  been  the  fame. — Dr  Prideaux  is  of  opinion 
that  they  derived  their  name  from  Herod  the  Great, 
and  that  they  were  diftingiiifhed  from  the  other  Jews 
by  their  concurrence  with  Herod's  fcheme  of  fubjedl- 
ing  himfelf  and  his  dominions  to  the  Romans,  and 
likewife  by  complying  with  many  of  their  heathen 
ufages  and  cuftoms.  This  fymbolizing  with  idolatry 
upon  views  of  intereft  and  worldly  policy,  was  proba- 
bly that  leaven  of  Herod,  againft  which  our  Saviour 
cautioned  his  difciples.  It  is  farther  probable  that 
they  were  chiefly  of  the  feft  of  Sadducees  ;  becaufe 
the  leaven  of  Herod  is  alfo  denominated  the  leaven  of 
the  Sadducees. 

HEROBOTUS,  an  ancient  Greek  hiftorian  of 
HaHcarnafTus  in  Caria,  fon  of  Lyxus  and  Dryo,  was 
born  in  the  firft  year  of  the  74th  Olympiad,  that  is, 
about  484  B.  C.  The  city  of  Halicarnaffus  being  at 
that  time  under  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis  grandfon 
of  Artemifia  queen  of  Caria,  Herodotus  quitted  his 
country  and  retired  to  Samos  ;  from  whence  he  tra- 
velled ov^r  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  &c.  and  in  his  tra- 
vels acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  hiltory  and  origin 
of  many  nations.  He  then  began  to  digeft  the  ma- 
terials he  had  coUefted  into  order,  and  compofed  that 
hiftory  which  lias  preferved  his  name  among  men  ever 
fince.  He  wrote  it  in  the  ille  of  Samos,  according  to 
the  general  opinion. — Lucian  informs  us,  that  when 
Herodotus  h^ft  Caria  to  go  into  Greece,  he  began  to 
confider  with  himfelf. 

What  he  (liould  do  to  be  for  ever  known 
And  make  the  age  to  come  his  own, 

in  the  moft  expeditious  way,  and  with  as  little  trouble 
as  poflible.  His  hiftory,  he  prefumed,  would  eafily 
procure  him  fame,  and  raife  his  name  among  the  Gre- 
cians in  whofe  favour  it  was  written  :  but  then  he  fore- 
faw  that  it  would  be  very  tedious  to  go  through  the 
feveral  cities  of  Greece,  and  recite  it  to  each  refpeAivc 
city  ;  to  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Argives,  Lace- 
demonians, &c.  He  thought  it  moft  proper  there- 
fore to  take  the  opportunity  of  their  aflembling  all 
together;  and  accordingly  recited  his  work  at  the 
Olympic  games,  which  rendered  him  more  famous 
than  even  thofe  who  had  obtained  the  prizes.  None 
were  ignorant  of  his  name,  nor  was  there  a  fingle  per- 
fon  in  Greece  who  had  not  feen  him  attheOlympicgames, 
or  heard  thofe  fpcak  of  him  who  had  feen  him  there. 

His  work  is  divided  into  nine  books  ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  computation  of  Dionyfius  HalicarnafTenfia, 
contain  the  moft  remarkable  occurrences  within  a  pe- 
riod of  240  years  ;  from  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  firft 
ling  of  Perfia,  to  that  of  Xerxes  when  the  hiftorian 
was  living.  Thefe  nine  books  are  called  after  the 
names  of  the  nine  mufes,  each  book  being  diftinguirti- 
cd  by  the  name  of  a  mufe  ;  and  this  has  given  birth  to 
two  difquifitiona  among  the  learned  :  i.  Whether  they 
were  fo  called  by  Herodotus  himfelf ;  and,  2.  For  what 
rtafon  they  were  fo  called.  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  ge- 
nerally agreed  that  Herodotus  did  not  impofe  thefe 
Barnes  himfelf  j  but  it  is  not  agreed  why  they  were 
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impofed  by  others.    Lucian  tells  us,  that  thefe  names  Herodotos- 
were  given  them  by  the  Grecians  at  the  Olympic  games,  II 
when  they  were  firft  recited,  as  the  beft  compliment  Heron, 
that  could  be  paid  the  man  who  had  taken  pains  to  do  * 
them  fo  much  honour.    Others  have  thought  that  the 
names  of  the  mufes  have  been  fixed  upon  them  by  way  of 
reproach  ;  and  were  defigned  to  intimate,  that  Hero- 
dotus, inftead  of  true  hiftory,  had  written  a  great  deal 
of  fable.    But,  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  th<lt 
with  regard  to  the  truth  of  his  hiftory,  he  is  accufed 
by  feveral  authors  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  not 
wanted  perfons  to  defend  him,    Aldus  Manutius,  Joa- 
chim Camerarius,  and  Henry  Stephens,  have  written 
apologies  for  him  ;  and,  among-  other  things,  have  very 
juftly  obferved,  that  he  ftldom  relates  any  thing  of 
doubtful  credit  without  producing  the  authority  on 
which  his  narration  is  founded  ;  and,  if  he  has  no  cer- 
tain authority  to  fix  it  upon,  ufes  always  the  terms  ut 
ferunt,  ut  ego  aud'ivl,  &c. 

There  is  afcribed  alfo  to  Herodotus,  but  falfely,  a 
Life  of  Homer,  which  is  ufually  printed  at  the  end  of 
his  work  — He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialccl:,  and  his  ftyle 
and  manner  have  ever  been  admired  by  all  people  of 
tafte.  There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  the  works 
of  this  hiftorian  ;  two  by  Henry  Stephens,  one  in 
1570,  and  the  other  in  1  592  ;  one  by  Gale  at  Londort 
in  1679;  and  one  by  Gronovius  at  Leyden  in  1715, 
which  is  the  laft  and  bcft,  though  not  the  beft  printed. 

HEROIC,  fomethin^  belonging  to  a  hero,  or  he- 
roine. Thus  we  fay,  heroic  a£lions,  heroic  virtue,  he 
roic  ftyle,  heroic  verfe,  heroic  poet,  heroic  age,  &c. 

Hemic  Age,  is  that  age  or  period  of  the  world 
wherein  the  heroes,  or  thofe  called  by  the  poets  the 
children  of  the  gods,  are  fuppofed  to  have  lived. — ITie 
heroic  age  coincides  with  the  fabulous  age. 

Heroic  Poem  is  that  which  undertakes  to  defcribe 
iome  extraordinary  aftion,  or  enterprize.  Homer,  Vir- 
gil, Statins,  Lucan,  Taft'o,  Camoens,  Milton,  an  1  Vol- 
taire, have  compofed  heroic  poems.  In  this  fenfc,  heroic 
poem  coincides  with  epic  poem. 

Heroic  Verfe,  is  that  wherein  heroic  poems  are 
ufually  compofed ;  or,  it  is  that  proper  for  fach, 
poems.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  hexameter  verfes  arc 
peculiarly  denominated  heroic  verfes,  as  being  alone 
ufed  by  Homer,  Virgil,  &c.  Alexandrine  verfes,  of 
12  fyllables,  were  formerly  caWtA  heroic  ve}fes,  as  being- 
fuppofed  the  only  verfe  proper  for  heroic  poetry  ;  but 
later  writers  ufe  verfes  of  ten  fyllables. 

HEROINE,  Heroina,  or  Herois,  a  woman  that 
has  the  qualities  and  virtues  of  a  hero,  or  that  has 
done  fome  heroic  aftion. 

HERON,  in  ornithology.    See  Ardea. 

This  bird  is  a  very  great  devourer  of  fifh,  and  will 
do  more  mifchief  to  a  pond  than  even  an  otter.  Some 
fay  that  an  heron  will  deftroy  more  fifh  in  a  week  than 
an  otter  will  in  three  months  ;  but  that  feems  carrying 
the  matter  too  far.  People  who  have  kept  herons, 
have  had  the  curiofity  to  number  out  the  fi(h  they  fed 
them  with  into  a  tub  of  water  ;  and  counting  thetn, 
again  afterwards,  it  has  been  found  that  a  heron  will 
eat  50  moderate-fized  dace  and  roaches  in  a  day.  It 
has  been  found,  that  in  carp  ponds  vifited  by  this  bird* 
one  heron  will  eat  up  1000  ftore  carp  in  a  year,  and 
will  hunt  them  fo  clofe  that  very  few  can  efcape.  The 
readieft  method  of  deftroy ing  this  mifchievous  bird  is 
by  fiflung  for  hina  in  the  manaer  of  pike,  with  a 

baited 
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Herpes  baited  hook  ;  the  bait  confifting  of  fmall  roach  or 
II  dace,  and  the  hook  faftened  to  one  end  of  a  ftrong 
3ernng.  [jjjg^  made  of  fjlk  and  wire  twifted  together.  To  the 
other  end  of  the  line  is  faftened  a  ftone  of  a  pound 
weight ;  and  feveral  of  thefe  baited  lines  being  funk 
by  means  of  the  llone  in  different  parts  of  the  pond, 
in  a  night  or  two  the  heron  will  not  fail  of  being  ta- 
ken by  one  or  other  of  them. 

HERPES,  in  medicine,  a  bilious  puftule,  which 
breaking  out  in  different  maaners  upon  the  fl<in,  ac- 
cordingly receives  different  denominations.  See  (the 
Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HERRERA  torixesillas  (Anthony),  a  Spanifh 
hiflorian,  was  fecretary  to  Vefpafian  Gonzaga  vice- 
roy of  Naples,  and  afterwards  hifloriographer  of  the 
Indies,  under  king  Philip  II.  who  allowed  him  a  con- 
lideiable  penfion.  He  wrote  a  general  hiflory  of  the 
Indies,  in  Spanifh,  from  1492  to  1554  ;  and  of  the 
•world  (not  fo  much  efleemed),  from  1554  to  1598. 
He  died  in  1625,  aged  about  66. 

Herrera  (Ferdinand  de),  an  eminent  Spanifh  poet, 
of  the  1 6th  century,  wa .  born  at  Seville,  and  princi- 
pally fucceeded  in  the  lyric  kind.  Befides  his  poems, 
he  wrote  notes  on  GarcilaiTo  de  la  Vega,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  war  of  Cyprus,  and  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  &c. 

HERRING,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecles  ofCtuPEA. 

The  name  herring  is  derived  from  the  German  heery 
an  armji  which  expreffes  their  number,  when  they  mi- 
grate into  our  feas.  Herrings  are  found  in  great  plen- 
ty from  the  highefl  northern  latitudes  as  low  as  the 
northern  coafts  of  France  They  are  alfo  met  with  in 
vaft  fhoals  on  the  coafl  of  America,  as  low  as  Caroli- 
pa :  they  are  found  alfo  In  In  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka, 
and  poffibly  reach  Japan  :  but  their  winter  rendezvous 
is  within  the  arftic  circle,  whither  they  retire  after 
fpawning,  and  where  they  are  provided  with  plenty  of 
infetl  food.  For  an  account  of  the  remarkable  mi- 
gration of  herrings,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  flfhery,  &c. 
fee  Clupea  and  Herring-FisHERr. 

They  are  in  full  roe  at  the  end  of  June,  and  con- 
tinue ill  perfeftion  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  when 
they  begin  to  depofite  their  fpawn. 

I'here  are  different  names  given  to  preferved  her- 
rings, according  to  the  different  manners  wherein  they 
are  ordered  :  as,  i .  Sea-Jltcks  ;  which  are  fuch  as  are 
caught  all  the  fifhing  feafon,  and  are  but  once^packed. 
A  barrel  of  thefe  holds  fix  or  eight  hundred  ;  eight 
barrels  go  to  the  tun  by  law  ;  a  hundred  of  herrings 
is  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  ;  a  lafl  is  ten  thoufand, 
and  they  commonly  reckon  fourteen  barrels  to  the  lafl. 
2.  There  are  others,  repacked  on  fhore,  called  repack- 
ed herringi  ;  feventeen  barrels  of  fea-fticks  commonly 
make  from  twelve  to  fourteen  of  repacked  herrings. 
The  manner,  of  repacking  them  Is,  to  take  out  the 
herrings,  wafh  them  out  in  their  own  pickle,  and  lay 
tihem  orderly  in  a  frefh  barrel :  thefe  have  no  fait  put 
to  them,  but  are  clofe  packed,  and  headed  up  by  a 
fworn  cooper,  with  pickle,  when  the  barrel  is  half  full. 
The  pickle  is  brine  fo  ftrong  as  that  the  herring  will 
fwim  in  it  3.  Summers^  are  fuch  as  the  Dutch,  chafers 
or  divers  catch  from  June  to  the  15th  of  July.  Thefe 
are  fold  away  in  fea-fticks,  to  be  fpent  prefently,  in 
regard  of  their  fatnefs  ;  becaufe  they  will  not  endure 
repacking.  They  go  one  with  another,  full  and  fhot. 
VoJ.' VIII.  Part  LL 
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ten ;  but  the  repacked  herrings  are  forted,  the  full  Herrintf. 
herrings  by  themfelves.  4.  The  fhotten  and  fuh  her-  ^— -v~~~ 
rings  by  themfelves  ;  the  barrel  whereof  is  to  be  mark- 
ed diftin£lly.  5.  Crux  herrings  ;  which  are  fuch  as 
are  caught  after  the  14th  of  September.  Thefe  are 
cured  with  that  kind  of  fait  called  fait  npon  fait,  and 
are  cartrfully  forted  out,  all  full  herrings,  and  ufed  In 
the  repackings  6.  Carved  herrings.  Thefe  ferve  to 
make  red  herrings,  being  fuch  as  are  taken  in  the 
Yarmouth  feas,  from  the  end  of  Auguft  to  the  middle 
of  Odlober ;  provided  they  can  be  carried  afhore  with- 
in a  week,  more  or  lefs,  after  they  are  taken.  Thefe 
are  never  gipped,  but  rowed  in  fait,  for  the  better 
preferving  of  them,  till  they  can  be  brought  on  fhore  j 
and  fuch  as  are  kept  to  make  red-herrings  are  wafhed 
in  great  vats  In  frefh  water,  before  they  are  hung  up 
in  the  herring- hangs  or  red-herring  houles. 

As  for  the  manner  of  faking  herrings.  The  nets  be- 
ings haled  on  board,  the  fifhes  are  taken  out,  and  put 
Into  the  warbacks,  which  ftand  on  one  fide  of  the  vef- 
fels.  When  all  the  nets  are  thus  unloaded,  one  fills 
the  gippers  baf]<ets.  The  gippers  cut  their  throats, 
take  out  their  guts,  and  fling  out  the  full  herrings  into 
one  baflcet,  and  the  fhotten  into  another.  One  man 
takes  the  full  bafket  when  they  arc  gipped,  and  car- 
ries them  to  the  rower-back,  wherein  there  is  fait. 
One  boy  rows  and  ftirs  them,  about  In  the  fait,  and  an- 
other takes  them,  thus  rowed,  and;  carries  them  in^ 
baflcets  to  the  packers.  Four  men.  pack  the  herrings 
into  one  barrel,  and  lay  them,  one  by  one,  ftraight  and 
even  j  and  another  man,  when  the  barrel  is  full,  takes 
it  from  the  packers.  It  is  left  to  ftand  a  day,  or  more,, 
open  to  fettle,  that  the  fait  may  melt  and  dlfTolve  to 
pickle;  after  which  It  is  filled  up,  asd  the  barrel 
headed^  The  pickle  Is  to  be  ftrong  enough  to  fuftain 
a  herring  ;  otherwife  the  fifh  decay  In  it. 

Herring  (Thomas),  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury, , 
was  the  fon  of  the  rev.  Mr  John  Herring,  reftor  of 
Walfoken  In  Norfolk,  where  he  was  born  in  1693. 
He  was  educated  at  Jefus-coUcge,  Cambridge ;  was  * 
afterwards  chofen  fellow  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College,  and  - 
continued  a  tutor  there  upwards  of  feven  years.  Ha- 
ving entered  into  prieft's  orders  in  1719,  he  was  fuc- 
ceffively  minifter  of  Great  Shelford,  Stow  cum  Qui, 
and  Trinity  in  Cambridge  ;  chaplain  to  Dr  Fleet- 
wood, blfliop  of  Ely  ;  redor  of  Re^tingdon  In  Ef- 
fex,  and  of  Early  In  Hertfordfhire ;  preacher  to  the 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his 
late  majefty,  reftor  of  Blechingly  in  Surry,  and  dean 
of  Rochefter.    In  1737  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of 
Bangor,  and  In  1743  tranflated  to  the  archieplfcopal. 
fee  of  York.    On  the  death  of  Dr  Potter  In  1747,. 
he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury;  but  in 
1753         feized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  brought, 
him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  ;  and  after  languifhing 
about  four  years,  he  died  on  the  13th  of  March  1757. 
He  expended  upwards  of  fix  thoufand  pounds  in  re- 
pairing and  adorning  the  palaces  of  Croydoa  and- 
Lambeth.    This  worthy  prelate,  In  a  moll  eminent 
degree,  poffefTed  the  virtues  of  public  life:, his  mind, 
was  filled  with  unaffeded  piety  and  benevolence,  he- 
was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a  true  friend  to  religij 
ous  and  civil  liberty.    After  his  death  was  publifhed^  ' 
a  volume  of  his  fermons  on  public  occafions. 

HERRNHUT,  or  H«rrmhuth,  the  firft  and  moil:. 
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Hcrrnhut  confideraWe  fettlement  of  the  United  Brethren,  com- 
u— y— ,  monly  called  Moravians,  fituated  in  Upper  Lufatia, 
upon  an  eftate  belonging  to  the  family  of  Nicolas 
l.ewis  Count  Zinzendorf,  abont  3-0  miles  eaft  of  Dref- 
den.    See  the  article  Unit  no  Brethren. 

The  building  of  this  place  was  begun  in  1727  by 
fome  emigrants  from  Moravia,  who  forfook  their  pof- 
feffions  on  account  of  the  perfecution  they  fuffered  as 
iProteftants  from  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  being  well 
received  by  Count  Zinzendot'f,   cleared  a  fpot  of 
ground  allotted  to  them  by  him  upon  the  rife  of  an 
hill  called  the  Hutberg,  or  Watch-hill,  from  which 
they  took  occafion  to  call  the  new  fettlement  Herrnhut, 
or  the  Watch  of  the  Lord.    More  emigrants  taking 
refuge  with  them,  and  many  other  perfons  joining  their 
congregation,  the  buildings  increafed  confiderably  ; 
and  at  prefent  Herrnhut  is  a  regular  and  well  built 
village,  containing  about  1300  inhabitants,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren.  Befides 
the  miniller  and  his  affiftants,  a  warden  is  appointed, 
who  prefides  in  the  veftry,  and  fuperintends  the  tem- 
poral concerns  of  the  fettlement.    The  Brethren  dif- 
tlnguifh  themfelves  by  a  plain  and  uniform  drefs,  the 
women  having  retained  the  drefs  of  the  countries  from 
which  the  firll  emigrants  proceeded,  not  from  any  fu- 
perftitious  attachment  to  old  forms,  but  from  a  defire 
to  preclude  vanity  and  ufelefs  expence.    As  moft  of 
the  fettlements  of  this  community  refemble  each  other, 
"both  in  the  difpofition  of  their  buildings  and  in  their 
internal  regulations,  we  will  give  a  fhort  Iketch  of 
Herrnhut,  as  the  pattern  from  which  the  reft  were 
copied,  though  there  are  others  in  which  the  buildings 
are  more  regularly  planned.    The  chapel,  which  is 
fituated  in  a  large  fquare,  is  a  fpacious  and  neat  build- 
ing, furniOied  with  a  good  organ  and  moveable  forms, 
but  no  pews.  The  men  fit  on  one  fide,  and  the  women 
*n  the  other,  entering  at  feparate  doors.  Befides 
the  ufual  Sunday's  fervice,  the  congregation  meets 
here  every  evening  and  the  children  every  morning. 
The  dwellings  of  the  minifter  and  warden  of  the  con- 
gregation form  one,  and  a  fchool-houfe  the  other,  wing 
to  the  chapel.    From  the  chapel  an  avenue  of  trees 
leads  to  the  burying-ground,  which  is  a  large  fquare 
field  on  the  declivity  of  the  Hutberg,  and  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  village.    Several  walks  bordered  by 
trees,  and  furniflied  with  teats,  furround  and  interfedl 
it.    The  grave-ftones  and  graves  are  all  of  equal  fize, 
and  placed  in  regular  rows  ;  only  the  vault  of  Count 
Zinzendorf,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  is  larger  than  the 
reft.   Burials  are  performed  with  great  fulemnity,  but 
no  mourning  drelfes  ufed.— On  one  fide  of  the  fquare, 
in  which  the  chapel  ftands,  is  a  large  building,  inha- 
bited by  the  fingle  men,  with  workfliops,  out-houfes, 
and  gardens,  exchifive  of  the  dwelling  roortis.  The 
main  building  contains  a  neat  chapel,  in  which  a  fhort 
-morning  and  evening  fervice  is  performed  for  the  in- 
habitants ;  a  dining.hall ;  and  a  dormitory,  in  which 
each  has  a  feparate  bed.    The  latter  is  a  lofty  room, 
furniflied  with  large  windows  and  ventilators,  fo  as  to 
admit  and  preferve  a  pure  air.    For  the  fick,  apart- 
ments are  allotted,  and  fick  waiters  appointed.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  one  room  is  proportioned  to 
Its  fize,  but  there  are  many  who  have  rooms  to  them- 
felveSb    No  on*  lives  here  by  compulfion.    Each  in- 


habitant pays  for  rent  and  board  a  moderate  fum,  fix-  Hemihiir, 
ed  by  a  committee  of  overfeers,  in  which  the  warden 
of  the  houfe  prefides;  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  maintain 
good  order,  attend  to  the  external  welfare  of  the 
houfe  and  its  inhabitants,  and  by  his  advice  and  afti- 
vity  to  prevent  every  evil  arifing  from  external  fources. 
Befides  the  warden,  an  unmarried  clergyman  refides 
in  the  houfe,  appointed  to  attend  to  the  moral  con- 
du£t  and  fpiritual  concerns  of  all  the  fingle  men  be- 
longing to  the  congregation.    He  hears  tlieir  com- 
plaints, affifts  them  with  good  advice,  and  ufes  all  hia 
influence  for  their  benefit,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
any  evil  that  would  undermine  their  fpiritual  happi- 
nefs. — On  the  other  fide  of  the  fquare  is  another  large 
building,  inhabited  by  fingle  women  ;  with  a  chapel> 
dining  hall,  dormitory,  and  a  laVge  garden.    The  in- 
ternal regulations  are  exadly  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  houfe  of  the  fingle  men.  There  are  likewife  houfea 
for  widowers  and  widows,  who  find  in  them  an  agree-  ■ 
able  retreat,  with  board  and  lodging.    The  poor  are 
cared  for  and  maintained  ;  for  which  purpofe  feveral 
charitable  inftitutions  exift  in  the  congregation. — The 
manor-houfe,  the  houfe  of  Count  Reufs,  the  (hop  and 
linen  warehoufe-,  are  the  moft  confiderable  buildings 
in  Herrnhut  ;  the  family  houfes  are  built  in  regular 
ftreets,  opening  into  the  fquare.    Both  the  ftreets  and 
houfes  are  kept  clean  ;  and  befides  a  watchman  at 
night,  an  officer  is  appointed  to  attend  to  good  order 
in  the  day.  All  ftrangers  are  treated  with  civihty  ;  but 
neither  drunken  nor  diforderly  vifitors  nor  beggars  ar6 
fuffered  to  infeft  the  ftreets.    The  latter  receive  an 
alms,  and  are  then  defired  to  proceed.    The  principal 
trade  carried  on  at  Herrnhut  is  in  Hnen;  befides  which 
the  work  done  there  by  taylors,  glovers,  flioemakers, 
cabinet-makers,  filverfmiths,  and  other  artificers,  is 
well  known  for  its  good  quality.  They  have  their  firft 
prices,  and  never  make  any  abatement.     Every  work- 
man receives  his  wages  ;  no  community  of  goods  exift- 
ing  among  tlie  brethren,  as  is  falfely  fuppofed  ;  and  the 
contributions  towards  the  fupport  of  the  eftabiifhment 
at  large,  the  miflions,  and  other  charitable  inftitutions, 
are  voluntary.    The  building  and  increafe  of  this  fet- 
tlement oc-cafioned  no  fmall  furprife  in  the  adjacent 
country;  and  both  in  1732,  1736,  and  1737,  com- 
miffioners  were  appointed  to  examine  into  the  doftrines 
and  proceedings  of  the  brethren  at  Herrnhnt.  The 
commilTioners  made  a  favourable  report ;  and  ever  fince 
both  Herrnhut  and  other  fettlements  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Saxony  have  been  protected j  and  even  fe- 
veral immunities  offered  them  by  the  court,  but  not 
accepted.    Herrnhut  was  vifited  in  1766  by  the  late 
Emperor  Jofeph  H.  after  his  return  from  Drefden, 
by  the  prefent  king  of  PrufTia,  and  by  feveral  other 
royal  perfonages,  who  expreflTed  their  fatisfaftion  in 
examining   its    peculiar   regulation?.    The  United 
Brethren  have  fettlements  in  Saxony,  Silefia,  and  other 
parts  of  Germany  ;  in  Holland,  Denmark,  England, 
Ireland,  and  America.    In  Enplund,  their  principal 
fettlements  are  at  Falnec  near  Leeds,  and  Fairfield 
near  Manchefter.    In  Greenland,  North  and  South 
America,  the  Weft  Indies,  and  Rullia,  they  have 
miffions  for  the  propagation  of  Ghriftianity  among  the 
heathen  ;  and  in  many  parts  have  had  confiderable  luc- 
cefs.   See  BufclAng's  Account  of  the  R'lje  and  Progrefs 
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tl<!ntihut,  of  tk  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Halle  1781  }  and 
Crantz's  Hijhry  of  the  Brethren,  London  1780. 

 '      Bf.rrnhut  {New).,  the  firit  miflion  fettlement  of 

the  United  Brethren  in  the  Ifland  of  St  Thomas  m 
the  Weft  Indies,  under  Danllh  government,  begun  m 
-1739;  their  miffionaries having  endeavoured  to  propa- 
gate Chriftianity  among  the  negro  llaves  ever  fmce 
1731,  andfuffered  many  havdfhips  and  perfecutions, 
from  which  their  converts  were  not  exempted.  Many 
of  the  planters  finding  in  procefs  of  time  that  the 
Chriftian  Oaves  were  more  tradable,  moral,  and  m- 
duftrious  than  the  heathen,  not  only  countenanced  but 
encouraged  their  endeavours.  Thefe  were  alfo  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
Chriftian  VI.    The  fettlement  confitts  of  a  fpacious 
negro  church,  a  dwelling-houfe  for  the  miffionaries,  ne- 
gro huts,  out-houfes,  and  gardens.    From  this  place 
the  illands  of  St  Croix  and  St  Jan  were  at  firft  fup- 
plied  with  miflionaries  ;  and  the  Brethren  have  now 
two  fettlements  in  each.    The  negro  converts  belong- 
ing to  their  church  amount  in  thofe  three  iflands  to 
near  8000  fouls. 

Hekrnhut  {New),  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  oldeit  mii- 
fion  fettlement  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Greenland.  It 
is  fituated  on  Balls  River,  a  few  miles  from  the  fea,  near 
Davis's  StrelghtP,  on  the  weftern  coail  of  Greenland, 
not  far  from  the  Danilh  colony  Godhaab.  The  two  firft 
miffionaries  were  fent  from  Herrnhut  in  the  year  1733, 
and  their  laudable  intentions  fiivoured  by  Chnftian  Vi. 
king  of  Denmark.    They  had  to  ftruggle  m  this  un- 
cultivated, frozen,  and  favage  country,  with  incon- 
ceivable hardffiip?,  and  found  at  firft  great  difficulty 
in  acquiring  the  language  of  the  natives.  However, 
after  fix  years  labour  and  perfeverance,  they  had  the 
fati-^faaion  to  baptize  four  perfons,  all  of  one  family  ; 
and  from  that  time  the  miffion  began  to  profper,  fo 
that  in  the  fucceeding  years  two  other  fettlements  were 
begun,  called  Lichtenfels  and  Lichtenau  :  All  of 
'them  continue  in  profperity.    About  1300  of  the  na- 
tives  have  been  chriftianized  fince  the  beginning  of  this 
miffion.    See  Crantz's  Nijhry  of  Gn-enlancI,  London, 
1777. 


HERSE,  in  fortification,  a  lattice,  or  porcullis, 
in  form  of  an  harrow,  befet  with  iron'fpike  .  The 
word  herfe  is  French,  and  literally  fignifies  "  harrow 
being  formed  of  the  Latin  herpex  or  irpex,  which  de- 
notes the  fame.  It  is  ufually  hung  by  a  rope  fattened 
•  to  a  mouhnet ;  to  be  cut,  in  cafe  of  furprife,  or  when 
the  firft  gate  is  broken  with  a  petard,  that  the  herfe 
may  fall,  and  ftop  up  the  paffage  of  the  gate  or  other 
entrance  of  a  fortrefs. 

The  herfe  is  othcrwife  called  a  farrafm,  01  cataraB; 
and  when  it  confifts  of  ftraight  ftakes,  without  any 
crofs-pieces,  it  is  called  orgues. 

Herse,  is  alfo  a  harrow,  which  the  befieged,  for 
want  of  chevaux  de  frife,  lay  in  the  way,  or  in  breach- 
es', with  the  points  up,  to  incommode  thos^march  as 
well  of  the  liorfe  as  of  the  infantry.  <■ 

HERSILLON,  in  the  mlhtary  art,  a  fort  of  plank 
or  beam,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  whofe  two  fides  are 
.drove  full  of  fpikes  or  nails,  to  incommode  the  march 
of  the  infantry  or  cavalry.  The  word  is  a  diminutive 
ii>{  herfe;  the  herfillon  doing  the  office  of  a  httle  herfe. 
See  Herse. 

HERTFORD.    See  Hartford. 
HERTHA-,  or  Herth-us,  in  mythology,  a^delty 
J 


worfhipped  by  the  ancient  Germans.  This  is  men- 
tioned  by  Tacitus,  in  his  book  De  Morihus  Germano- 
rum,  cap.  40.  Voffius  conjeaures,  that  this  goddefs 
*vas  Cybele  :  but  flie  was  more  probably  Terra  or  the 
Earth ;  becaufe  the  Germans  ftill  ufe  the  word  hert  for 
the  earth,  whence  alfo  the  Engliffi  earth. 

HERTZBERG,  a  confiderable  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  ckaorate  of  Saxony,  and  on  the  confines  ot' 
Lufatia.    E.Long.  13.37-  N.Lat.  51.  42. 

HERVEY  (James),  a  late  divine  of  exemplary 
pletv,  was  born  in  171 4,  and  fucceeded  his  father  in 
the  livings  of  Wefton  Favell  and  Collingtree  in  North- 
hamptonfhire.    Thefe  being  within  five  miles  of  each 
other,  he  attended  alternately  with  his  curate  ;  till  be- 
in-y  confined  by  his  ill  health,  he  refided  conftantly  at 
Wefton  ;  where  he  diligently  purfued  the  labours  of 
the  miniftry  and  his  ftudy,  under  the  difadvantage  of  a 
weak  conftitution.    He  was  remarkably  charitable  ; 
and  defired  to  die  juft  even  with  the  world,  and  to  be, 
as  he  termed  it,  his  own  executor.    This  exceUent  di- 
vine died  on  Chriftmas-day  1758,  leaving  the  little  he 
poffeffed  to  buy  warm  cloathing  for  the  poor  in  that 
fevere  feafon. — No  work  is  more  generally  or  deferved- 
ly  known  than  his  Meditations  and  Contemplations:  con- 
taining. Meditations  among  the  Tombs,  Refleaions  oa 
a  Flower-garden,  a  Defcant  on  Creation,  Contempla- 
tions on  the  Night  and  Starry  Heavens,  and  a  Win- 
ter-piece. The  fublime  fentiments  in  thefe  pieces  have 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  conveyed  in  a  flowing 
elegant  language,  and  they  have  accordingly  gone  thro' 
many  editions.   He  publilhed  befides,  Remarks  on  Lord 
Bolinghrok's  Letters  on  Hiflory ;  T heron  and  Afpajio,  or 
a  Series  of  Dialogues  and  Letters  on  the  mojl  important 
fubjcas;  fome  fermons,  and  other  traas. 

HEnyBY  Ifland,  one  of  the  South-Sea  iflands  difco- 
veted  by  Captain  Cook,  September  23.  1 773'  who  gave 
it  that  name  in  honour  of  the  earl  of  Briftol.  It  is  a 
low  ifland,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  158.  54.  S.  Lat.  19.  8. 

HESBQN,  EsEBON,  or  Hefehon  (anc.  geog.),  the 
roval  city  of  the  Amorltes,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  ac- 
cording to  Mofes  :  Though  in  Jofliua  xxi.  39.  where 
it  is  reckoned  among  the  Levitical  cities,^  it  is  put  in 
the  tribe  of  Gad  ;  which  argues  its  fituation  to  be  ou 
the  confines  of  both. 

HESIOD,  a  very  ancient  Greek  poet ;  but  whe- 
ther cotemporary  with  Homer,  or  a  little  older  or 
younger  than  him,  is  not  yet  agreed  among  the  learn- 
ed ;  nor  is  there  light  enough  in  antiquity  to  fettle  the 
matter  exaaiy.    His  father,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Opera 
et  Dies,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Cuma,  one  of  the  Eolian 
ifles,  now  called  Taio  Nova;  and  removed  from  thence 
to  Afcra,  a  little  village  of  Boeotia,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Helicon,  where  Hefiod  was  probably  born,  and 
called,  as  he  often  is,  Jfcraus,  from  it.    Of  what  qua- 
lity his  father  was,  is  nowhere  faid  ;  but  that  he  was 
driven  by  his  misfortunes  from  Cumas  to  Alcra,  He- 
fiod himfelf  informs  us.    His  father  feems  to  have  prof- 
pered  better  at  Afcra  than  he  did  in  his  own  country; 
yet  Hefiod  could  arrive  at  no  higher  fortune  than  keep- 
ing flieep  on  the  top  of  mount  Helicon.  Here  the  mules 
met  with  him,  and  entered  him  into  their  feifvice : 
Erewhile  as  they  the  (hepherd  fwain  behold. 
Feeding  beneath  the  facred  mount  his  told, 
With  love  of  charming  fong  hU  breaft  they  fir'd. 
There  me  the  heav'nly  mufes  firft  infpir'd  ; 
There,  when  the'TOatds  f  f  Jove  tf  e  filence  broke, 
To  Hefiod  thus,  the  fliephcrd  twain  tliev  fpoke,  &c 
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To  this  account,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  beginning 
Uefperide*         Generatio  Deorum^  Ovid  alludes  in  thefe  two  lines: 

'"tbifunt  -vifa  Clio,  CUusfque  forores^ 
^      *  Ser-vanti  fecudes  vatlibut  A/era  tuts. 

Nor  Clio  nor  her  fifttr-  have  1  feen, 
As  Hefi-  dfaw  them  in  the  Afcijean  j^reen. 
On  the  death  of  the  father,  an  eftate  was  left,  which 
ought  to  have  been  equally  divided  between  the  two 
brothers  Hefiod  and  Perfes  ;  but  Perfes  defrauded  him 
in  the  divifion,  by  corrupting  the  judges.  Hefiod 
was  fo  far  from  refenting  this  injuftice,  that  he  expreffes 
a  concern  for  thofe  miftaken  mortals  who  place  their 
happinefs  in  riches  only,  even  at  the  expence  of  their 
virtue.    He  lets  us  know,  that  he  was  not  only  above 
want,  but^  capable  of  affifting  his  brother  in  time  of 
need  ;  which  he  often  did  though  he  had  been  fo  ill 
ufed  by  him.    The  laft  circumftance  he  mentions  rela- 
ting to  himfelf  is  his  conqueft  in  a  poetical  contention. 
Archidamus,  king  of  Eubosa,  had  inllituted  funeral 
games  in  honour  of  his  own  memory,  which  his  fons 
afterwards  took  care  to  have  performed.    Here  He- 
fiod was  a  competitor  for  the  prize  in  poetry ;  and 
■won  a  tripod,  which  he  confecrated  to  the  mufes. 
Hefiod  having  entered  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  the 
mufes,  left  off  the  paftoral  hfe,  and  appHed  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  arts  and  learning.    When  he  was  grown 
old,  for  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  he  lived  to  a  very  great 
age,  he  removed  to  Locris,  a  town  about  the  fame  di- 
Jlance  from  mount  Parnaffus  as  Afcra  was  from  Heli- 
con.^  His  death  was  tragical.    The  man  with  whom 
he  lived  at  Locris,  a  Niilefian  born,  ravifhed  a  maid 
in  the  fame  houfe  ;  and  though  Hefiod  was  entirely  ig- 
norant of  the  faft,  yet  being  mahcioufly  accufed  to 
her  brothers  as  an  accomphce,   he  was  injuriouily 
flain   with  the  ravifher,    and  thrown  into  the  fea. 
The  TAeogoTjy,  and  fVorh  and  Days,  are  the  only  un- 
doubted pieces  of  this  poet  now  extant :  though  it  is 
fuppofed  that  thefe  poems  have  not  defcended  perfeil 
and  finilhed  to  the  prefent  time.    A  good  edition  of 
Hefiod's  works  was  publifhed  by  Mr  Le  Clerc  at 
Amfterdam  in  1701. 

HESPER,  Hespe  Rus,  in  aftronomy,  the  evening 
ftar ;  an  appellation  given  to  Venus  when  /he  follows 
or  fets  after  the  fun.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
EtTTjpot  •  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  the 
proper  name  of  a  man,  brother  of  Atlas,  and  father 
of  the  Hefperides. 

Diodorus,  lib.  iii.  relates,  that  Hefperus  having  a- 
fcended  to  the  top  of  mount  Atlas,  the  better  to  ob- 
ferve  and  contemplate  the  ftars,  never  returned  more  ; 
and  that  hence  he  was  fabled  to  have  been  changed 
into  this  ftar. 

HESPERIA,  an  ancient  name  of  Italy  ;  fo  called 
by  the  Greeks  from  its  weftern  fituation.  Hefper'ta 
was  alfo  an  appellation  of  Spain  ;  but  with  the  epithet 
alt'ima  (Hon),  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Italy,  which  is  cal- 
led Hefper'ta  magna  (Virg.),  from  its  extent  of  empire 
HESPERl  CO  RNU,  called  the  Great  Bay  by  th. 
author  of  Hanno's  Periplus  ;  but  moil  interpreters, 
following  Mela,  underftand  a  promontory  ;  fome  Cape 
Verd,  others  Palmas  Cape  :  Voffius  takes  it  to  be  the 
former,  fince  Hanno  did  not  proceed  fo  far  as  the  lat- 
ter cape. 

^  HESPERIDEjE,  in  botany  (from  the  Hefpc- 
ridea)  ;  golden  or  precious  fruit:  the  name  of  the  19th 


order  in  Linnasus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method. 
Sec  Botany,  p.  46 1» 
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HESPERIDES,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  were  Hefperide 
the  daughters  of  Hefper  or  Hefperus,  the  brother  of  II 
Atlas.    According  to  Diodorus,  Hefperus  and  Atlas,  "^^P""- 
two  brothers  who  poffeffed  great  riches  in  the  weftera 
parts  of  Africa.  ^  Hefperus  had  a  daughter  called  Hef- 
peria,  who  married  her  uncle  Atlas,  and  from  this  mar- 
riage proceeded  feven  daughters,  called  Hefperides  from 
the  name  of  their  mother,  and  Atlantides  from  that  of 
their  father.    According  to  the  poets,  the  Hefperides 
were  three  in  number,  iEgle,  Arethufa,  and  Hefper- 
thufa.    Hefiod,  in  his  Theogony,  makes  them  the- 
daughters  of  Nox,  Night,  and  feats  them  in  the  fame 
place  with  the  Gorgons ;         at  the  extremities  of 
the  weft,  near  mount  Atlas:  it  is  on  that  account  he 
makes  them  the  daughters  of  Night,  becaufe  the  fun 
fets  there.    The  Hefperides  are  reprefented  by  the 
ancients   as  having   the  keeping,  of  certain  golden 
apples,  on  the  other  fide  the  ocean.    And  the  poets 
give  them  a  dragon  to  watch  the  garden  where  the 
fruit  grows :  this  dragon  they  tell  us  Hercules  flew, 
and  carried  off  the  apples. — Pliny  and  Solinus  will 
have  the  dragon  to  be  no  other  than  an  arm  of  the  fea, 
wherewith  the  garden  was  encompaffed,  and  which  de- 
fended the  entrance  thereof.    And  Varro  fuppofes, 
that  the  golden  apples  were  nothing  but  ftieep.  Others, 
with  more  probability,  fay  they  were  oranges. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Hesperwes  are  placed  by  fome 
authors  at  Larach,  a  city  of  Fez  ;  by  others,  at  Ber- 
nich  a  city  of  Barca,  which  tallies  better  with  the 
fable.  Othexs  take  the  province  of  Sufa  in  Morocco 
for  the  ifland  wherein  the  garden  was  feated.  And,, 
laftly,  Rudbecks  places  the  Fortunate  Iflands,  and  the 
gardens  of  the  Hefperides,  in  his  own  .country  Sweden. 

HESPERIDUM  insul/e  (anc.  geog.),  iflands 
near  the  Hefperi  Cornu ;  but  the  accounts  of  them 
are  fo  much  involved  in  fable,,  that  nothing  certain 
can  be  affirmed  of  them. 

HESPERIS,  KOCK.i.T,  Dame's  Viokt.ot.queen's gil/t- 
foiver  :  A  genus  of  the  filiquofa  order,  belonging  to 
the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  Siliquofa.  The 
petals  are  turned  obliquely  ;  there  is  a  glandule  within 
the  ftiorter  ftamina;  the  filiqua  almoft  upright;  the 
ftigma  forked  at  the  bafe,  connivent,  or  clofmg  at  the 
top  ;  the  calyx  clofe- 

Species'  i .    The  matronalis,.  or  common  fweet  fcent^ 
ed  garden  rocket,  hath  fibrous  roots,  crowned  with  a 
tuft  of  long,  fpear-ftiaped,  rough  leaves ;  upright,, 
fingle,  hairy  ftalks,  two  feet  high ;  garniflied  with, 
oval  lanceolate,  flightly  indented,  clofe-fitting  leaves; 
and  the  ftalk  and  branches  terminated  by  large  and 
long  fpikesof  fweet-fcented  flowers  of  different  colours- 
and  properties  in  the  varieties^  of  which  there  are  a: 
great  number.    All  the  varieties  of  thi»  fpecies  are  fo 
remarkable  for  imparting  a  fragrant  odour,,  that  the 
ladies  were  fond  of  having  them  in  their  apartments. 
Hence  they  derived  the  name  of  dame's  violet;  and,, 
bearing  fome  refemblance  to  a  ftock-gilliflower,  v/ere 
fometimes  alfo  called  queen's  gillifioiver  ;  but  are  now 
moft  commonly  called  rocket.     2.  The  inodora,  or 
fcentleCs  rocket,  hath  a  fibrous  root  ;  upright,  round, 
firm  ftalks,  two  feet  high,  garniftied  with  fpear-ihaped, 
acute-pointed,  fharply  indented,  clofe-fitting,  leaves  ; 
and  all  the  branches  terminated  by  large  fpikes  of 
fcentlefs  flowers,  with  obtufe  petals,  of  different  co- 
lour* and  properties  in  the  varieties.    This  fpecies 

makes 
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efperus,  makes  a  fine  appearance,  but  hath  no  fcent.  3.  The 
Hefle.  triilis,  or  dull- flowered  night-fmelHng  rocket,  hath 
fibrous  roots;  upright,  branching,  fpreading,  briftly 
ftalks,  two  feet  high  ;  fpear-fhaped  pointed  leaves ; 
and  fp  ikes  of  pale  purple  flowers,  of  great  fragrance 
in  the  evening. 

Culture.  All  the  fpecies  are  hardy,  efpecially  the 
firft  and  fecond,  which  profper  in  any  of  the  open 
borders,  and  any  common  garden-foil ;  but  the  third, 
being  rather  impatient  of  a  fevere  froft,  and  of  much 
moilture  in  winter,  fliould  have  a  dry  warm  fituation, 
and  a  few  may  be  placed  in  pots  to  be  flieltered  in  cafe 
of  inclement  weather.  They  may  be  propagated  either 
by  feeds,  by  off'sets,  or  by  cuttings  off  the  ftalks. 

HESPERUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  fon  of  Cephalus 
by  Aurora,  as  fair  as  Venus,  was  changed  into  a  ftar, 
called  Lucifer  in  the  morning,  and  Hefperus  in  the 
evening.  SeeHEsPER. 

HESSE,  a  country  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine  ;  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  bi- 
ftioprick  of  Fulda  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  principality  of 
Hersfeld,  Thuringia,  and  Eichsfeld,  as  alfo  by  that  of 
Calenburg ;  on  the  north  by  the  biHioprick  of  Pader- 
born  and  Waldek,  the  duchy  of  Weftphalia,  and  the 
county  of  Witgenftein  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  NafTau- 
Dillenburg,  the  county  of  Solins,  and  Upper-Ifenburg. 
In  the  above  limits,  the  county  of  Katzenellnbogen 
and  fome  other  terrritories  are  not  included.  The 
whole  country,  in  its  utmoft  length,  is  near  100  miles, 
and  in  fome  places  near  as  much  in  breadth.    The  air 
is  cold,  but  wholefome  ;  and  the  foil  fruitful  in  corn, 
wine,  wood,  and  pafture.    The  country  abounds  alfo 
in  cattle,  fifli,  and  game  ;  fait  fprings,  baths,  and  mi- 
neral waters.    The  hills,  which  are  many,  yield  filver, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  alum,  vitriol,  pit-coal,  fulphur, 
boles,  a  porcelain  earth,  marble,  and  alabafter.  In 
the  Eder,  gold  is  fometimes  found ;  and  at  Franken- 
berg  a  gold  mine  was  formerly  wrought.  Befides 
many  lefler  ftreams,  Hefle  is  watered  by  the  following 
rivers,  ^1%.  the  Lhan,  the  Fulda,  the  Eder  or  Schwalm, 
the  Werra  or  Wefer,  and  Diemel.    The  Rhine  alfo 
and  the  Mayne  pafs  through  the  country  of  Katze- 
nellnbogen.   This  country,  like  moft  others  in  Ger- 
many, has  its  ftates,  confifting  of  xht  prelates,  as  they 
are  called,  the  nobility,  and  the  towns.    The  diets  are 
divided  into  general  and  particular,  and  the  latter  into 
the  greater  and  fmaller  committees.    The  houfe  of 
Hefle  is  divided  into  two  principal  branches,  wz.  Caf- 
fel  and  Darmftadt,  of  which  Philipfdale,  Rhinfeldts,  and 
Horaburg,  are  collateral  branches ;  the  two  firft  of 
Hefle-Caflel,  and  the  laft  of  Hefl'e-Darmftadt.  Their 
rights  and  privileges  are  very  confiderable.    In  par- 
ticular, they  have  feveral  votes  at  the  diets  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  caufes,  not  exceeding  1000  florins,  are  de- 
termined by  the  courts  of  the  country,  without  appeal. 
The  princes  of  Hefle-Caflel  are  not  of  age  till  they 
are  25,  but  thofe  of  Hefle-Darmftadt  are  fo  at  18. 
The  right  of  primogeniture  hath  been  eftabhflied  in 
both  houfes.    The  revenues  of  Darmftadt  are  faid  to 
amount  to  near  100,000 1.  a-year,  and  thofe  of  Hefle- 
Caflel  to  near  200,oool.  The  fmall  county  of  Schaum- 
-  berg  alone  yields  a  revenue  of  10,00c  1,  and  that  of 
Katzenellnbogen,  with  the  forefts  of  Richardfwalde, 
it  is  faid,  was  farmed  near  200  years  ago  at  1 2,000 1. 
The  prince  of  Hefle-Caflel  has  40  or  50,000  men  in 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II. 
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his  dominions  fit  to  bear  arms;  and  the  troops  that  he 
hires  out  have  often  brought  him  in  large  fums,  efpe- 
cially from  Great  Britain.    He  keeps  a  ftanding  ar- 
my of  15,000  men.    This  family  is 'allied  to  moft  if 
not  all  of  the  Proteftant  princes  in  Europe.  The 
branches  of  Cafl'el,  Homburg,  and  Philipfdale,  areCal- 
vinifts;  that  of  Darmftadt,  Lutherans;  and  that  of 
Rhinfeldts,  Roman  Catholics.    The  prefent  prince  of 
Hefle-Caflel,  iridecd,  in  tbe  year  1749,  embraced  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  but  in  1754  drew  up,  and 
confirmed  by  oath,  an  inftrument,  of  which  all  the 
Proteftant  princes  are  guarantees,  declaring  that  the 
eftabliflied  religion  of  his  dominions  fliouId  continue  in 
every  refpcd  as  before,  and  that  his  children  fliould  be 
brought  up  and  inftruded  therein.    Here,  as  in  the 
other  Proteftant  Lutheran  countries  of  Germany,  are 
confiftories,  fuperintendants,   and  infpeftors  of  the 
church.    In  the  whole  langraviate  are  three  univerfi- 
ties,  befides  Latin  fchools  and  gymiiafia,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  The  manufaftures  of  Hefle  are  linen 
cloth,  hats,  ftockings,  gloves,  paper,  goldfmiths  wares  ; 
and  at  Cafl'el  a  beautiful  porcelain  is  made.  They  have 
alfo  the  fineft  wool  in  Germany  ;  but  arc  reproached 
with  want  of  induftry,  in  exporting  inftead  of  manufac- 
turing it  themfelves — This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  country  of  the  ancient  Catti,  mentioned  by  Taci- 
tus,  &c.  who,  in  after-ages,  were  called  Chatti,  Chajiy 
Hajfiy  and  Hejfu    The  two  chief  branches  of  Caflel 
and  Darinftadt  have  many  rights  and  privileges  in  com- 
mon, which  we  have  not  room  to  fpecify.    Both  of 
them  have  a  feat  and  vote  in  the  college  of  princes  at 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  thofe  of  this  circle.  Each 
of  thefe  princes,  befides  their  guards  and  militia,  main- 
tains a  confiderable  body  both  of  horfe  and  foot. 

HESSIAN  FLY,  a  very  mifchievous  infeft  which 
lately  made  its  appearance  in  North  America;  and 
whofe  depredations  threaten  in  time  to  deftroy  the 
crops  of  wheat  in  that  country  entirely.  It  is,  in  its 
perfea  ftate,  a  fmall  winged  infeft ;  but  the  mifchief 
it  does  is  while  in  the  form  of  a  caterpillar ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  deftroying  it  is  increafed  by  its  being  as 
yet  unknown  where  it  depofits  its  eggs,  to  be  hatched 
before  the  firft  appearance  of  the  caterpillars.  Thcfc 
mifchievous  infe£ts  begin  their  depredations  in  autumn, 
as  foon  as  the  wheat  begins  to  flioot  up  through  the 
ground.  They  devour  the  tender  leaf  and  ftem  with  great- 
voracity,  and  continue  to  do  fo  till  flopped  by  the 
froft  ;  but  no  fooner  is  this  obftacle  removed  by  the 
warmth  of  thefpring,  but  the  fly  appears  again,  laying 
its  eggs  now,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  upon  the  ftems  of 
the  wheat  juft  beginning  to  fpire.  The  caterpillars, 
hatched  from  thefe  eggs,  perforate  the  ftems  of  the  re- 
maining  plants  at  the  joints,  and  lodge  themfelves  in 
the  hollow  within  the  corn,  which  ftiows  no  fign  of 
difeafe  till  the  ears  begin  to  turn  heavy.  The  ftems 
then  break  ;  and  being  no  longer  able  to  perform  their 
office  in  fupporting  and  fupplying  the  ears  with  nou- 
rifliment,  the  corn  periflies  about  the  time  that  it  goes 
into  a  milky  ftate.  Thefe  infetts  attack  alfo  rye, 
barley,  and  timothy-grafs,  though  they  feem  to  pre- 
fer wheat._  The  detlruaion  occafioned  by  them  is 
defcribed  in  the  American  Mufeum  {a  magazine  pub- 
lifliedat  Philadelphia)  for  February  1787,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "  It  is  well  known  that  all  the  crops 
of  wheat  in  all  the  land  over  which  it  has  extended, 
3  ^  have 
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have  fallen  before  it,  and  that  the  farmers  beyond  it    ent  infeft,  viz 

dread  its  approach  ;  the  profped  is,  that  unkfs  means 
are  difcovcred  to  prevent  its  progrefs,  the  whole  con- 
tinent will  be  over-run  ; — a  calamity  more  to  be  dread- 
ed than  the  ravages  of  war." 

This  terrible  inf^ft  appeared  firft  in  Long  Ifland 
during  the  American  war,  and  was  fuppv  fed  to  have 
been  brought  from  Germany  by  the  Hefli  ins i  whence 
it  had  thf  name  of  the  Hejfian Jly.  From  thence  it  has 
proceeded  inland  at  the  rate^of  about  15  or  20  miles 
annually;  and  by  the  year  1789  had  reached  200 
miles  from  the  place  where  it  was  firft  obftrved.  At 
that  time  it  continued  to  proceed  with  unabating  in- 
creafe  ;  being  apparently  ftopped  neither  by  rivers  nor 
mountains.  In  the  fly  ftate  it  is  likewife  exceedingly 
troublefome  ;  by  getting  into  hnufes  in  fwarms,  fall- 
ing into  viftuals  and  drink.  ;  filling  the  windows,  and 
flying  perpetually  into  ihe  candles.  It  ftill  continued 
to  infell  Long  Ifland  as  much  as  ever  ;  and  in  many 
places  the  culture  of  wheat  was  entirely  abandoned. 

The  American  States  are  likewife  infciled  with  ano- 
ther mifchievous  infeft,  named  the  Virginian  ivheat  jly. 
This,  however,  has  not  yet  paffed  the  rivtr  Delaware  ; 
though  there  is  danger  of  its  being  gradually  inured  to 
colder  climates  fo  as  to  extend  its  depredations  to  the 
northern  colonies  alfo.  But  it  is  by  no  means  the 
fame  with  the  Heffian  fly.  The  wheat -fly  is  the  fame 
with  that  whofe  ravages  in  the  Angumois  in  France 
are  recorded  by  M.  du  Hamel ;  it  eats  the  grain  and 
is  a  moth  in  its  perfcft  ftate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Heffian  fly  has  hitherto  been  unknown,to  naturahits  ; 
it  eats  only  the  leaf  and  ft:ilk  ;  and,  in  its  perfed  ftate, 
is  probably  a  tenthredo,  like  the  black  negro -fly  of  the 
turnip. 

As  of  late  years  great  quantities  of  wheat  were  im- 
ported from  America  into  Britain,  it  became  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  the  attention  of  government  to  confider 
how  far  it  was  proper  to  allow  of  fuch  importation, 
left  this  deftrucElive  infed  might  be  brought  along  with 
the  grain.  The  matter,  thei-tfore,  was  fully  canvaffed 
before  the  privy  council ;  and  the  following  is  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  information  relative  to  it ;  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  importation  of  American  wheat  was 
forbid  by  proclamation. 

1.  By  aletter,  dateci2  2dAprili788,  Mr  Bond,  conful 
at  Philadelphia,  informed  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen, 
that  there  was  a  dcfign  to  export  wheat  from  thence 
to  England  ;  that  the  fly  had  made  great  depreda- 
tions ;  and  that  there  might  be  danger  of  its  thus  be- 
ing conveyed  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  He  added,  that  it 
was  not  known  where  the  eggs  of  the  infeA  were  de- 
pofited,  though  it  vvasfuppofedto  be  in  the  grain.  Steep- 
ing the  feed  in  elder  juice  he  recommended  as  an  ef- 
fectual remedy  and  prefervative  of  the  crop. 

2.  In  coiif  qiience  of  this  information  his  Lordfhip 
wrote  to  S'r  Jof<  ph  Banks,  prefident  of  the  royal  fo- 
ciety,  detiiing  him  to  iiiq  ilre  as  much  as  pofiible  con- 
cerning the  infeft,  both  with  regard  to  its  natural  hif- 
tory,  and  the  method  of  preventing  its  ravages.  In 
this  refearch,  however,  that  learned  gentleman  miftook 
the  infeft  called  iht: /lying  iveevii  for  the  Hejfmn  Jly.  Of 
this  iufeft  he  gives  a  defcription  *  ;  but  in  a  little 
time,  being  fentlble  of  his  miftake,  he  obferved  to 
the  council,  that  his  report  to  tire  marquis  of  Caer- 
marthen  applied  not  to  the  Heffian  fly,  but  to  a  differ- 
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the  fiying  lutevil ;  that  the  danger  of 
importing  this  infedl  svas  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Heflian  fly.  The  corn  already  brought  fro-a  Ameri- 
ca, he  was  of  opinion,  mi^'  ht  eafily  be  examined,  and 
a  dilcovery  made  whether  the  fly  had  been  there.  A- 
mong  other  methods  which  might  be  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  that  of  putting  the  corn  among  water  was  one, 
when  the  iufetted  grains  would  rife  to  the  top,  and 
might  then  be  opened  and  examined.  Some  flight 
trials  of  that  kinf  he  had  already  made  ;  and  found 
manifeft  figns  of  the  fly  in  fome  grains  which  he  had 
opened. 

3.  A  farther  account  of  the  Infeft  was  {liven  by  Dr 
Mitchel,  in  confequence  of  the  above  mentioned  letter 
from  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen.  According  to 
him  it  was  hrit  dilcovered  in  the  year  1776,  on 
Staten  Ifland,  and  the  weft- end  of  Long  Ifl.ind  ;  fince 
that  time  it  proceeded  regularly  through  the  foutheru 
diftrift  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  part  of  ConneAicut; 
and  at  the  time  of  giving  the  account,  July  ;  788,  had 
got  into  New  Jeifey.  As  it  appeared  about  the 
time  that  the  Heflian  troops  arrivid,  an  opinion  had 
gone  abroad  that  they  brought  it  along  with  them  ; 
but  the  Duftor  was  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  native  ani- 
mal, nourilhed  by  fome  indigenous  phut,  but  which 
then,  foi  the  firft  time,  came  among  the  wheat,  and 
found  it  proper  food.  He  had  feen  the  caterpillar, 
chryfalis,  and  fly,  but  never  could  find  the  egg,  or 
diicover  where  it  is  depofited.  The  caterpillar  ap- 
pears, as  has  already  been  faid,  in  autumn,  and,  after 
having  devoured  the  tender  ftalk,  foon  becomes  a  chry- 
falis, coloured  like  a  flax -feed  ;  which,  being  fixed  be- 
tween the  leal  and  the  ftalk,  injures  the  plant  by  its 
mechanical  pieCTure  :  from  thib  proceeds  the  fly,  which 
is  either  able  of  itfelf  to  fuftain  the  intenfe  winter 
frorts,  or  lays  eggs  capable  of  doing  it.  Early  in  the 
fpring  the  caterpillar  appears  again,  even  when  the 
htat  is  Icarce  fufficient  to  make  the  wheat  grow;  its 
ravages,  therefore,  are  at  this  period  particularly  de- 
ftruttive  ;  and  it  paffcs  through  its  metamorphofes 
with  fuch  fpeed,  as  to  produce  a  third  generation  while 
the  wheat  is  yet  tender  and  juicy  ;  however,  as  the 
corn  has  by  this  lime  grown  confiderably,  the  third  ge- 
neration is  not  fo  deltru6live  as  the  fecond.  It  hurts 
chiefly  by  rendering  the  ftraw  weak,  and  liable  to 
break  down  when  loaded  afterwards  by  the  weight  of 
a  full  ear  ;  "  and  fometimes  (fays  the  Doftor)  it  will 
be  infefted  by  the  fourth  fwarm  before  harveft." 

4.  In  another  communication  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks, 
dated  July  24.  1788,  he  makes  fome  general  obfer- 
vations  on  the  nature  of  thofe  caterpillars  from  which 
flying  infeds  proceed  ;  and  to  which  clafs  both  the 
flying  weevil  and  Heffian  fly  belong.  Nature,  he  ob- 
ferves,  has  provided  againft  the  kinds  of  danger  thefe 
tender  infetts  are  moft  likely  to  meet  with.  Thus,  in 
climates  where  the  winters  are  fevere,.the  eggs  of  the 
molt  tender  infe6ts  refift  the  force  of  the  ufual  froft  ; 
in  feafons  of  remarkable  feverity,  indeed,  fome  are  de- 
ftroyed  ;  but  a  fufiicient  number  always  efcape  for  pro- 
pagating the  fpecies.  The  young  caterpillar,  if  hatch- 
ed before  its  proper  food  be  ready,  will  furvive  even 
weeks  before  it  perifties  for  want  of  nourifhm^jnt ;  and 
in  fome  few  inftances  where  it  is  hatched  in  the  au- 
tumn, it  is  directed  by  inftindt  to  fpin  a  web,  in  which 
it  remains  torpid,  and  withyut  food  during  the  whole 
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winter.  The  cliryfalis,  though  deprived  of  loco-mo- 
tion, ia  capable  of  tefifting  various  dangers,  arifing  from 
cold,  heat,  wet,  &c  and  the  length  of  time  which  the 
animal  remains  in  that  ftate  is  capable  of  very  confider- 
able  extenfion.  The  complete  animal,  tender  as  it  ap- 
pears, and  intended  to  exift  no  longer  than  is  neccf- 
fary  to  fulfil  the  bufmcfs  of  propagation,  which,  in 
fome  fpecies,  is  gone  through  in  a  few  days,  neverthe- 
lefs  is  capable,  in  fome  inftances,  of  enduring  the  utmoft 
variation  of  climate  ;  and  if,  by  accidental  circum- 
ftances,  the  fexes  are  prevented  from  meeting,  its  flaort 
life  is  extended  to  many  times  the  amount  of  its  ufual 
duration. 

The  obfervations  on  the  fly  made  by  Sir  Jofeph  m 
this  paper,  are  not  different  from  thofe  already  related ; 
only  he  diffents  from  the  opinion  of  Mr  Bond,  that 
the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  grain  ;  thinking  it  mote  pro- 
bable from  analogy,  that  they  are  depofited  on  the 
ftraw  ;  and  being  fliaken  off  from  thence  by  the  ftrokes 
of  the  flail  in  threfliing,  are  mixed  with  the  corn  ; 
from  whence  it  mutl  be  very  difficult  to  feparate  them. 
Hence  he  concluded,  that  there  was  an  apparent  and 
very  great  rilk  of  importing  the  eggs  along  with  the 
corn  ;  and  there  was  no  doubt,  that  when  once  tliey 
had  got  a  footing,  they  would  eflablifh  themftlves  in 
Britain  as  well  as  in  America.  It  mull  be  obferved, 
hov/ever,  that  none  of  the  grain  which  was  exammed 
{hovvtd  any  figns  of  this  fly,  its  eggs,  or  catet pillars  ; 
fuch  infefts  as  were  found  in  fome  difeaftd  fpecunens 
being  only  the  weevils  common  in  England  as  well  as 
in  other  countries  ;  though  fome  which  were  infpec- 
ted  in  the  month  of  Augufl:  this  year  contained  the 
chryfahs  of  fome  infeds,  which  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  was 
of  opinion  might  be  the  flying  weevil  ;  and  as  he  did 
not  know  whether  thefe  would  revive  ornot,  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  cargo  in  which  they  vyere  found 
ought  not  to  be  fufFered  to  come  into  the  kingdom. 

5.  In  order  to  procure  all  the  intelligerce  that  could 
be  had  concerning  thefe  infeAs,  the  duke  of  Dorfet 
addrefl"ed  a  letter  to  the  royal  fociety  of  agriculture  in 
France,  to  know  whether  any  of  them  exift  in  that 
country.  The  report  of  the  fociety  was  accompanied 
with  a  drawing  of  two  infefts  ;  one  of  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  caterpillar  of  the  Heffian  fly,  from  its 
attacking  the  wheat  only  when  in  the  herb  ;  begin- 
ning its  ravages  in  autumn,  reappearing  in  the  fpnng, 
and  undergoing  the  metamorphofes  already  mention- 
ed. "  That  infeft  (fay  the  fociety)  whofe  havoc  has 
been  well  known  in  America  only  fince  1776,  does 
not  appear  to  differ  from  it,  as  well  as  wc  can  judge 
from  a  very  firort  dcfcription  of  thofe  which  have  been 
obferved  in  the  north,  and  of  which  the  hiftory  is 
contained  in  the  different  volumes  of  the  academy  of 
fciences  of  Stockholm.  We  know  that  there  exift  in 
France  caterpillars  whofe  manner  of  living  refcmbles 
that  of  thofe  Infefts  ;  but  the  mifchlef  which  they  do 
to  corn  having  never  been  confiderable  enough  to  at- 
traft  the  attention  of  government,  and  not  having  been 
ourfelves  engaged  in  following  in  detail  the  hiftory  of 
that  fpecits  of  caterpillar,  we  regret  not  being  able  to 
fay  any  thing  particular  upon  that  fubjedt.''  The  reft 
of  the  report  contains  an  account  of  the  flying  weevil, 

6.  Further  recourfe  was  now  had  to  America  for 
information.  The  marquis  of  Caermarthen  wrote  to 
Sir  John  Temple  at  New  York,  the  Britifli  conful  ge- 


neral ;  and  this  gentleman  applied  to  colonel  Morgan, 
who  had  been  more  curious  with  reipe£t  to  this  infeft 
than  any  other  perlon  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 
His  account  was,  that  the  Heffian  fly  was  hrft  intro- 
duced into  America  by  means  of  fome  ftraw  made  ufe 
of  in  package,  or  otherwife  landed  on  Long  Illand  at 
an  early  period  of  the  late  war;  and  its  firft  appear- 
ance was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sii  WiUiam  Howe'a 
debarcation,  and  at  Fiat    Bufli.     From  thence  it 
fpread  in  every  direttion,  but  at  firft  very  flowly ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1786  that  they  reached 
Mr  Morgan's  farm,  fituated  not  quite  50  miles  from 
New  York.    No  damage  v»as  done  the  firft  feafon, 
and  very  Httle  the  fecond  ;  but  in  1788  they  were 
materially  damaged,  and  in  fome  places  totally  deftroy- 
ed  all  round.    "  The  name  of  Hepan  fy  (fays  Mr 
Morgan)  was  given  to  this  InfeA  by  myfclf  and  a 
friend  early  after  Its  firft  appearance  on  Long  Ifland." 
In  a  letter  to  General  Wafhington,  dated  July  3 ill 
1788,  Mr  Morgan  treats  particularly  of  the  infeft  it- 
fclf,  and  mentions  feveral  experiments  made  by  himfelf 
to  oppofe  its  depredations.  The  refult  of  thefe  was,  that 
good  culture  of  ftrong  foil,  or  well  manured  lands,  may 
fometimes  produce  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barley,  when 
that  fowed  on  poor  or  middling  foil,  without  the  other 
advantages,  will  be  totally  deftroyed.    '*  But  (fays 
he)  as  the  infcdt  lives  in  its  aurella  ttate  in  ftraw  and 
litter  through  the  winter,  I  find  that  unmixed  barn- 
yard manure  fpread  on  the  land  in  the  fpring  multi- 
plies the  fly  to  an  aftonifliing  degree  ;  hence  the  farmer 
will  fee  the  necefiity  of  mixing  his  yard  with  earth  and 
marie  In  heaps  ;  adding,  where  he  can  do  it,  a  quan- 
tity of  Ume,  and  changing  the  heaps,  after  they  have 
undergone  the  neceffary  fermentation,  that  their  parts 
may  be  well  incorporated,  and  a  new  digeftlon  brought 
on,  which  will  effeftually  deftroy  the  Iiifed;.  Rolling 
of  wheat  juft  before  the  firft  frofts  in  autumn,  and  foon 
after  the  laft  in  fpring,  or  before  the  wheat  begins  to 
pipe  or  fpindle,  has  alfo  a  good  ciTed.  ,  In  the  firft 
place,  It  is  a  part  of  good  culture  ;  and,  fecondly,  the 
roller  crufhes  and  dettroys  a  great  proportion  of  the 
infed.    Top-drtffings  of  lime,  or  of  live  aflies,  arc 
ufeful  as  manures,  and  may  (when  applied  about  the 
times  I  have  mentioned  as  proper  for  i-olling)  be  of- 
fenfive  to  the  infeft;  but  if  ufed  in  fufficlent  quantity  to 
deftroy  them,  would,  I  believe,  deftroy  the  wheat  alfo. 
lu  the  year  1  782,  a  particular  fpecies  of  wheat  was  in- 
troduced on  Long  Tfland,  which  is  found  to  refift  the 
fly,  and  to  yield  a  crop  when  all  other  wheats  in  the 
fame  neighbourhood  are  deftroyed  by  it.    But  as  this 
wheat  has  been  incautioufly  fowed  in  fields  with  other 
kinds,  it  has  generally  become  fo  mixed  by  the  far- 
mers, as  to  fuffer  in  its  character  in  proportion  to  this 
mixture  ;  infoumch,  that  fome  farmers,  from  inatten- 
tion to  this  circumitance,  have  condemned  it  altogether. 
Fortunately,  huwevcr,  fome  crops  have  been  prcferved 
from  this  degeneration  ;  and  I  was  fo  lucky  as  to  pro- 
cure the  whole  of  my  laft  year's  feed  of  the  pureft  kind ; 
the  confequcnce  of  which  ha^  been  a  good  crop,  vvhilft 
my  ntighboura  fields,  fowed  with  other  kinds  ot  wheat, 
have  been  either  totally  deftroyed  or  materially  In- 
jured. I  have  fatisfied  myfelf  that  this  fpecies  of  wheat 
was  brought  to  New  York  in  1782  ;  that  a  cargo  of 
it  was  then  lent  to  Meffrs  Uiiderhill's  mill  to  be  ma- 
nufadlured  into  flour  }  and  tiiat,  from  feed  faved  out 
3  P  2  of 
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of  this  parcel,  the  yellow-bearded  wheat  was  propaga-    in  the  web?,  many  of  them  dead,  but  feme  alive,  and 

ftruggling  to  difengage  themfclves  ;  from  hence  I  con- 
eluded  that  there  was  a  propeniity  in  the  fly  to  get  in 


ted.  It  is  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  capa^ 
'  city  of  the  yellow-bearded  wheat  to  refift  the  attacks 
of  the  fly  is  owing  to  the  hardnefs  or  folidity  of  the 
ftraw ;  but  when  we  refleft  that  other  wheats  are 
fometimes  wholly  cut  olF  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and 
fometimes  early  in  the  fpring,  before  the  feafon  of  its 
running  to  ftraw,  we  fliall  be  induced  to  affign  fome 
other  caufe.  I  cannot  point  out  more  than  two  di- 
ftindlions  of  this  from  other  wheats.  The  firft  is  in 
the  ear,  at  or  after  harveft.  The  obvious  difference, 
then,  is  in  the  colour  of  the  chaff.  The  fecond  can 
only  be  obferved  by  thr;  miller,  who  fays,  '  this  grain 
requires  to  be  more  aired  and  drifrd  than  any  other 
wheat  before  grinding,  or  it  will  not  yield  its  flower 
fo  kindly,  as  it  is  of  a  more  oily  nature  ;  but  when  thus 
aired  and  dried,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  flour  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  beft  white  wheat." 

7.  In  a  letter  from  Mr  Wadfworth,  dated  2 2d  Au- 
guft  1788,  we  are  informed,  that  the  experiments 
made  with  elder  juice,  recommended  as  a  preventative 
of  this  evil  by  Mr  Bond,  were  fallacious,  and  had  fail- 
ed in  every  inftancc  in  1787;  but  the  efficacy  of  the  yel- 
low bearded  wheat  in  refitting  the  attacks  of  the  fly  is 
contiimed.  The  progrefsof  the  fly  northward  is  like- 
wife  confirmed ;  but  we  are  told  that  it  has  difappeared 
in  many  places  near  New  York,  where  it  formerly 
abounded. 

8.  In  confequence  of  the  correfpondence  between 
the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  and  Mr  Bond,  the  latter 
made  very  particular  inquiry  concerning  this  mifchie- 
vous  infeft,  and  has  given  a  better  account  of  it  than 
any  of  the  above.  "The  Heffian  fly  (fays  he)  is  a 
fmall  dark  fly,  with  thin,  long,  black  legs  ;  clear  tranf- 
parent  wings,  extending  far  beyond  the  body  of  the 
trunk  ;  with  fmall,  though  perceptible,  horns  or  feelers 
projedling  from  the  fnout.  Thefe  I  have  feen  appear 
in  fize  and  fliape  like  a  little  fly  which  attacks  cheefe 
in  this  country,  and  which  is  very  clofely  watched  by 
the  keepers  of  dairies  here,  as  produdtive  of  the  worm 
or  f]<ippers  which  defl:roy  cheefe  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  worm  produced  from  the  egg  of  the 
Heffian  fly,  though  rather  thinner  and  longer,  bears  a 
Jlrong  reiemblance  to  the  worm  in  cheefe.  The  horns 
which  evidently  appear  on  the  Heffian  fly  may  be 
provided  by  nature  as  feelers  to  enable  them  to  perfo- 
rate hard  grain,  as  well  as  grain  in  a  fofter  flate  ;  the' 
}  have  not  yet  feen  any  perfon  who  has  perceived  the 
egg,  worm,  or  fly  in  the  grain  of  the  wheat,  or  who 
has  found  any  nit,  mucus,  or  even  duft  in  the  dry  ftraw, 
in  ricks  or  barns,  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  egg  is 
there  depofited  after  the  harveft.  One  publication, 
figned  a  Landholder,  goes  fo  far  as  to  favour  the  idea 
that  the  fly  even  perforates  the  feed,  and  depofits  its 
eggs  therein.    His  ideas  have  been  condemned,  as 
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to  the  mow;  but  whether  with  a  purpofe  of  mere  ftiel- 
ter  and  nurture,  or  with  a  view  to  depolit  its  eggs,  I 
am  at  a  lofs  to  decide." 

9.  Mr  Bond  now  refers  to  fome  obfervations  by  a 
Mr  Potts  and  Mr  Cleaver,  which,  with  feveral  other 
papers  on  the  fubjeft,  he  had  inclofed  in  his  letter  to 
the  marquis.    The  former  was  a  farmer  in  the  county 
of  Chefter,  who  flacked  his  wheat  in  autumn  1788,  at 
a  time  when  the  fly  had  not  been  feen  in  or  near  that 
county.    About  fix  or  feven  weeks  after  the  harveft 
he  had  occafion  to  threfli  fome  of  his  wheat  ;  and  with 
a  view  to  prevent  its  fcattering  and  wafting,  he  threw 
the  flieaves  from  the  rick  upon  a  large  flieet.    On  ta- 
king up  the  flieaves  to  carry  them  to  the  threfliing- 
floor,  he  perceived  a  great  number  of  flics,  anfweriug 
precifely  the  defcription  of  the  Heffian  fly,  lying  upon 
the  ftieet,  fome  dead,  and  others  in  a  torpid  ftate  ; 
from  whence  he  concluded  that  the  fly  had  got  a 
footing  in  his  rick  ;  but  from  any  examination  either 
of  the  ftraw  or  grain,  no  trace  of  the  eggs  being  de- 
pofited  was  difcovered.    Mr  Cleaver,  a  farmer  in  the 
fame  county,  apprehending  that  the  fly  might  ap- 
proach his  neighbourhood,  fowed  fome  wheat  in  his 
garden,  which  grew  fo  as  to  appear  above  ground  in 
lefs  than  a  fortnight,  when  a  violent  north-eaft  wind 
came  on  ;  and,  immediately  after  he  perceived  fmall 
clouds  of  flies  over  and  about  the  wheat  he  had  fown. 
He  examined  the  grain  in  a  few  days;  and  found  that 
numbers  of  the  flies  had  depolited  their  eggs  in  the 
heart  of  the  main  ftalk,  and  many  of  them  lay  dead 
on  the  ground  where  the  wheat  was  fown,  and  near 
it.    Many  of  the  eggs  were  found  in  the  ftalk ;  and 
fome  fmall  white  worms  produced  from  other  eggs 
were  lately  difcovered  in  the  ftalk  very  near  the  root 
of  the  wheat.     Wherever  thefe  worms  were  found, 
the  whole  of  the  individual  ftalk  was  perceptibly- 
changed  in  point  of  colour,  tending  to  a  yellowifh 
caft  ;  the  top  hanging  down  quiie  flirunk  and  wither- 
ed.   In  fome  of  the  wheat  which  was  carefully  ex- 
amined, the  eggs  were  found  within  the  ftalk  of  a 
very  minute  fize  and  whitiOi  colour,  with  fomething 
of  a  yellow  tinge.      In  thofe  where  the  worm  was 
formed,  it  was  carefully  wrapped  up,  furrounded  by 
different  coats  of  the  ftioot  in  which  it  lay,  as  if  it 
had  been  IkilfuUy  and  tenderly  rolled  up  for  its  pre- 
fervation  ;  around  it  the  ftalk  was  plainly  eaten  away, 
fome  nearly  through.    The  worm  ftrongly  refembles 
the  flcipper  in  cheefe,  fomewhat  thinner,  and  rather 
longer,  of  a  whitiOi  caft.    The  ground  on  which  this 
wheat  was  fown  was  rich  garden  ground,  high  and 
dry  ;  the  natural  foil  a  ftrong  red  clay ;  few  of  the 


flioots,  of  which  there  were  many  in  one  clufter  in 
tending  to  miflead  others  ;  but  by  no  means  confuted  proportion  to  their  number,  were  hurt  by  the  fly. 
either  by  rcafon  or  experiment.  An  obfervation  I  This  was  imputed  to  the  ftrength  of  the  foil,  which 
made  my  felf,  gave  me  fome  caufe  to  apprehend  that  the    producing  a  robuft  powerful  growth,  refifted,  in  a 


idea  mentioned  in  the  paper  figned  a  Landholder  was 
founded  in  faft  :  Upon  examining  a  barn,  in  a  country 
■H'herein  the  fly  had  not  been  known  to  injure  the  har- 
veft (though  it  has  now  certainly  made  its  appearance 
there  within  a  few  weeks),  I  obferved  in  the  flaws  and 
apertures  where  the  wood  was  decayed,  over  which 
cub  webs  v*ere  woven,  feveral  of  thefe  flies  entangled 


great  degree,  the  attack  of  the  fly,  though  the  weak 
fhoots  fuffered  generally. 

10.  A  fimilar  account  of  the  Hefilan  fly  is  given  by 
Mr  Jacobs,  an  experienced  farmer  in  the  county  of 
Montgomery.  From  his  obfervations  the  egg  is  ufually 
depolited  in  the  funnel  or  flieatb  a  little  above  the  firil 
joint.     When  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  autumn  or 
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Heffian  fpriDg,  they  are  utterly  deflruftive  of  the  growth  of 
^^y-  the  wheat ;  i;ut  when  they  are  depofited  fhortly  be- 
"  fore  the  harveft,  the  grain  or  even  the  ftalk  is  fcarcely 
affetSted,  efpecially  in  rich  ground.  The  egg,  he  fays, 
is  at  firft  very  minute  ;  it  grows  rapidly,  becomes  full 
and  large,  and  turns  to  a  brown  hue,  in  fize  and  co- 
lour very  like  a  Hax  feed.  A  material  difference  was 
alfo  perceived  between  rich  and  poor  ground  with  re- 
fpeft  to  tlie  ravages  of  the  fly;  but  none  between  moifl 
and  dry  foils.  He  is  alfo  of  opinion  that  the  yellow- 
bearded  wheat  will  reflil  the  attackf  of  the  fly  ;  and  that 
rolling  and  feeding  the  wheat  will  be  of  great  fervlce. 

II.  A  farmer  in  Jerfey,  who  dates  his  letter  from 
Hunterdon,  Jan.  30.  1787,  obferves,  that  though  the 
fly  is  fuppofed  to  advance  about   15  miles  annually, 
and  neither  yvatcrs  nor  mountains  obftruil  its  paf- 
fage ;  yet  when  difturbed,  he  never  faw  them  take  a 
flight  of  above  five  or  fix  feet  ;  neverthelefs  they  are 
fo  adive,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  catch  them.  They 
firfl  appear  towards  the  end  of  September;  and  foon 
after  their  eggs  appear  hatched,  in  colour  and  fize  like 
a  flax  feed  :  they  are  very  low  at  the  joints  ;  fbme  even 
in  the  ground;  and  here  .they  harbour  all  winter.  On 
their  firft  appearance  in  any  difirift,  their  numbers  be- 
ing fmall  they  feldom  cut  off  the  crop  in  this  ftate, 
which  is  often  the  cafe  the  fecond  or  third  year.  In 
the  fpring,   after  warm  weather,  they  again  appear 
as  a  fmall  worm,  and  deftroy  the  crop.    The  remedies 
propofed  by  this  farmer  are,  fowing  upon  rich  ground 
elder,  and  rolling.    A  gentleman  whofe  account  was 
dated  on  the  firfl  of  November  1786,  fays,  that  their 
eggs  refemble  what  is  commonly  called  the Jiy  ^Ioiu  on 
meat,  being  very  fmall,  and  only  one  in  a  place.  Soon 
after,  the  other  blades  of  wheat  proceeding  from  the 
fame  kernel  inclofe  the  firft,  the  egg  is  covered,  and 
agreeable  to  the  ufual  progrefs  of  infedts  arrives  at  the 
ftate  of  a  worm,  and  defctnds  towards  the  root,  where 
it  confumes  the  tender  blade,  fometimes  deftroying  the 
whole  crop  in  the  fall ;  but  if,  by  reafon  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  foil,  and  other  concurrent  circumftances, 
the  vegetation  is  fo  rapid  as  to  bafBe  their  efforts,  fome 
of  the  latter-laid  eggs,  when  at  the  worm  ftate,  en- 
trench themfelves  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  or  more,  where  he  had  found  them  after  fevere 
frolls  changed  from  a  white  to  a  greenifli  colour,  and 
almofl  tranfparent ;  from  this  they  proceed  to  the  au- 
relia  flate,  and  thus  continue  probably  in  the  ground 
till  the  fpiing,  when  the  fly  is  again  produced,  which 
again  lays  its  eggs,  and  finifhes  the  work  begun  in  the 
fall,  to  the  total  deftru£f  ion  of  the  crop.  Another  piece 
of  intelligence  he  gives,  but  not  from  his  own  obferva- 
tion,  that  by  feeding  the  wheat  very  clofe  in  the  win- 
ter and  fpring,  if  the  land  is  rich,  it  will  again  fpring 
up,  and  the  worms  do  not  much  injure  the  fecond 
growth.     By  another  correfpondent  we  are  informed, 
that  maritime  places  are  lefs  liable  to  be  infefted  with 
the  fly  than  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  ;  and 
therefore  recommends  as  an  experiment,  that  fine  fait 
fliould  be  fprinkled  on  the  wheat  juft  before,  or  very 
foon  after,  the  appearance  of  the  fly.     By  others,  el- 
der has  been  much  recommended,  as  well  as  rolling, 
ic.    though   the   bearded   wheat  already  mentit)ued 
eems  to  be  the  only  efleAual  remedy. 
1.2,  By  another  commuaicatioii.  from  Mr  Morgan 


to  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  agriculture, 
he  informs  us,  that  he  had  made  himfelf  acquainted 
with  the  fly  by  breeding  a  number  of  them  from  the 
chryfalis  into  the  perfed  ftate.  The  fly  is  at  firft  of 
a  white  body  with  long  black  legs  and  whifliers,  fo 
fmall  and  motionlefs  as  not  to  be  eafily  perceived  by 
the  naked  eye,  though  very  difcernible  with  a  micro- 
fcope  ;  but  they  foon  become  black  and  very  ^nimble, 
both  on  the  wing  and  feet,  being  about  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  ant.  During  the  height  of  the  brood  iu  June, 
where  50  or  joo  of  the  nits  have  been  depofited  ou 
one  ftalk  of  wheat,  he  has  fometimes  difcovered,  even 
with  the  naked  eye,  fome  of  them  to  twift  and  move 
on  being  difturbed :  this  is  while  they  are  white  ;  but 
they  do  not  then  travel  from  one  ftalk  to  another,  nor 
to  different  parts  of  the  fame  ftalk.  The  ufual  time, 
of  their  fpring-hatching  from  the  chryfalis  is  in  May, 
'<  Thofe  (fays  he)  who  are  doubtful  whether  the  fiy 
is  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  cannot  find  their  eggs  or 
nits  in  the  wheat,  may  fatisfy  themfelves  by  opening 
their  windows  at  night  and  burning  a  candle  in  the 
room.  The  fly  will  enter  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers abroad.  The  firft  night  after  the  commencement 
of  wheat  harveft,  this  feafon,  they  filled  my  dining- 
room  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  be  exceedingly  trouble- 
fome  in  the  eating  and  drinking  veffels.  Without  ex- 
aggeration I  may  fay,  that  a  glafs-tumbler  from  which 
beer  had  been  juft  drank  at  dinner,  had  500  flies  in  it 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  windows  are  filled  with  tliem 
when  they  defire  to  make  their  cfcape.  They  are  very 
diftinguifhable  from  every  other  fly  by  their  horns  or 
whiflcers."  With  regard  to  the  cure,  it  ftems  to  be 
confirmed  that  the  fowing  of  that  called  thejr//ow- 
bearded avhcat  can  only  be  depended  upon,  'i'hc  fly  in- 
deed will  relide  in  fields  of  this  wheat,  and  lay  its  eggs, 
upon  the  ftalks  ;  but  no  injury  was  ever  known  to  hap- 
pen except  in  one  finglc  iuflanee,  where  it  was  fowa 
in  a  field  along  with  the  common  fi>rt,  and  that  iu  a. 
very  fmall  proportion  to  it.  By  auorhtr  account,  how- 
ever, we  are  told  that  the  yellow-bearded  wheat  ist(jual- 
ly  liable  to  be  ddlroyed  in  the  autumn  with  the  common 
kind  ;  fo  that  the  only  method  of  fecuring  the  crop, 
is  by  fowing  it  late  in  the  feafon,  when  the  fiy  is  moil- 
ly  over. 

13.  The  utmoft  pains  were  taken  by  the  Briiiflv 
government  to  find  out  whether  this  deftrucllve  infe£l 
exifts  in  Germany  or  any  of  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe  ;  but  from  the  accounts  received,  it  appears, 
that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  obferved,  or  at  leaft  if  it 
exifts,  the  damage  done  by  it  is  too  inconliderable  to 
attraft  notice. 

^14.  Froin  the  whole  correfpondence  on  this  fubjeit, 
which  from  the  abridgement  juft  now  given  of  it  is. 
evidently  fomewhat  dilcordant.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  drew 
up  a  report  for  the  privy  council,  dated  March  2.  j  789,. 
in  which  he  ftates  the  following  particulars:  i.  The 
appearance  of  the  fly  in  Long  Ifland  was  firft  obfer.- 
vtd  in  1779.  We  muft  fuppofe  this  to  be  meant 
that  its  deflruAive  effefts  became  then  firft  percep» 
tible;  for  it  feems  undoubtedly  to  havt;  been  known 
in  the  year  1776.  2.  The  opinion  of  colonel  Mor- 
gan,  that  it  was  imported  by  the  Hefiians,  feems  to  be- 
erroneous,  as  no  fuch  infeft  can  be  found  to  exift  in 
Germany  or  any  other  jjart  of  Europe,         Since  its., 
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firft  appearance  in  Long  Ifland  it  has  advanced  at  the 
rare  of  1 5  or  20  miles  a-year,  and  neither  wdlcn  nor 
mountains  have  impeded  its  progrefs.     It  was  feen 
croffing  the  Delaware  hke  a  cloud,  from  the  Fall's 
Townihip  to  Mukeficld;  had  reached   Saratoga,  200 
nilles  from  its  finl  appearance,  infeitlng  the  counties 
of  Middlefcx,  Somerfet,  Huntington,  Morris,  SulTex, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  all  the  w  heat  coun- 
ties of  Connedlicut,  &c.  committing  the  molt  dread- 
ful ravages;  attacking  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  timothy- 
grafs.    4.  The  .Americans  who  have  fuffered  by  this 
infeft,  fpeak  of  it  in  terms  of  the  greateil  horror.  In 
colonel  Morgan's  letter  to^  Sir  John  Temple,  he  ufes 
the  following  exprtffions.    "  Were  it  to  reach  Great 
Britain,  it  would  be  the  greateil  fcourge  that  idand 
ever  experienced  ;  as  it  multiplies  from  heat  and  moi- 
ilure,  and  the  motl  intenfe  frofts  have  no  effeft  on  the 
egg  or  aurelia.    Were  a  fuigle  ftraw,  containing  the 
infeft,  egg,  or  aurelia,  to  be  carried  and  fafely  depo 
fited  in  the  centre  of  Norfolk  in  England,  it  would 
multiply  in  a  few  years,  fo  as  to  dettroy  all  the  wheat 
and  barley  crops  of  the  whole  kingdom.    There  can- 
not exiit  fuch  an  atrocious  villain  as  to  commit  fuch 
an  aft  intentionally.    5-  No  fatisfadory  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  infedl  is  propagated  has  hither- 
to been  obtained.    Thofe  which  fay  that  the  eggs  are 
depofited  on  the  ftalk  from  fix  or  eight  to  50,  and  by 
their  growth  comprefs  and  hinder  the  ftalk  trom  grow- 
ing, are  evidently  erroneous,  and  the  authors  of  them 
have  plainly  miftaken  the  animal  itfelf  for  its  eggs.  It 
is  fufficient  to  remember,  that  eggs  do  not  grow  or 
increale  in  bulk,  to  prove  that  what  they  obferved 
was  not  eggs.    6.  The  landholder's  opinion,  that  the 
eggs  are  depofrted  on  the  ripe  grains  of  wheat,  though 
contradifted  by  colonel  Morgan,  is  not  difproved,  as 
the  colonel  advances  no  argument  againft  it.    7.  A 
letter  dated  New  York,  September  u  1786,  fays  that 
the  eggs  are  depofited  on  the  young  blade,  refembling 
what  we  call  a fiy-bhiv  in  meat  ;  very  fmall,  and  but 
one  in  a  place  :  but  this,  though  the  only  natural  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  appearance  of  the  infeft,  had  it 
been  true,  muft  undoubtedly  have  been  confirmed  by 
numbers  of  obfervations.    8.  Even  though  this  fhould 
be  found  hereafter  to  be  the  cafe,  there  will  Hill  re- 
main a  danger  of  the  aurelias  being  beaten  off  by  the 
flail  from  the  ftraw  in  threftiing  the  wheat,  and  im- 
ported into  Britain  along  with  it;  the  prefence  of  thefe 
flies  in  barns  having  been  fully  proved  by  the  obferva- 
tions of  Mefl"rs  Potts  and  Bond.    9.  None  of  the  re- 
medies propofed  againft  this  deftrudive  Inied  have 
been  in  any  degree  tffcdual,  excepting  that  of  fowing 
the  yellow  bearded  wheat ;  the  ftraw  of  which  is  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrong  to  refift  the  imprcflion  of  the  infed, 
and  even  if  its  eggs  are  depofited  upon  it  receives  little 
injury  in  point  of  produce  in  grain  :  this  provides, 
however,  no  remedy  for  the  lofs  of  the  barley  crop, 
nor  for  that  which  muft  be  incurred  by  lowing  the 
yellow-bearded  wheat  on  lands  belter  fuited  by  nature 
for  the  produce  of  other  kinds  :  it  appears  alto  that 
this  very  kind  is  liable  to  degenerate,  and  probably 
from  a  different  caufe  than  that  propofed  by  colonel 
Morgan,  viz.  the  mixture  with  common  wheat.  9. 
Though  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Philadelphia,  as 
well  as  colonel  Morgan,  have  declared  their  opinions 
decifively  that  no  danger  can  arife  from  wheat  import- 
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ed  into  Britain,  as  the  infed  has  no  immediate  con- 
nediou  with  the  j;rain  ;  yet  with  nearly  if  not  exadly 
the  fame  materials  before  him  which  thefe  gentlemen 
were  furniihed  with.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  could  not  avoid 
drawing  a  concluiion  diredly  contrary  ;  and  he  con- 
cludes his  report  with  the  words  of  Mr  Bond  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen.  Satisfactory  as  it 
would  be  to  my  feelings  to  be  able  to  fay  with  preci- 
fion,  that  I  apprehend  no  danger  of  extending  the 
mifchief  by  feed,  my  duty  urges  me  to  declare,  that 
I  have  not  heard  or  feen  any  conclufive  fad  by  which 
I  could  decide  on  a  matter  of  fuch  importance ;  and 
till  that  teft  occurs,  the  wifdom  of  guarding  againft  fo 
grievous  a  calamity  is  obvious." 

On  the  27th  of  April  the  fame  year,  another  pa- 
per, by  way  of  appendix  to  the  foregoing,  was  given 
in  by  Sir  Jofeph  B;inks.     In  this  he  again  obferves, 
that  none  of  the  defcriptions  of  any  European  infed 
hitherto  puhlilhed  anfvver  exadly  to  the  Pl'^ffian  fly. 
In  a  letter  from  Mr  l3ond  to  the  marquis  of  Caerw.iar- 
then,  he  mentions  another  kind  of  infed  in  the  ftate 
of  Maryland,  called  by  way  of  eminence  thejly ;  and 
which  in  fome  things  refembles  the  Heflian  fly,  though 
it  cannot  be  accounted  the  fame.     Tt  makes  its  way 
into  the  mow,  and  bites  the  ends  of  the  grain  percep- 
tibly, and  no  doubt  depofits  its  eggs  in  the  grain  it- 
felf ;  fince  it  has  been  obferved,  that  wheat  recently 
threftied,  and  laid  in  a  dry  warm  place,  will  foon  be 
covered  with  an  extreme  clammy  cruft,  which  binds 
the  wheat  on  the  furface  together  in  fuch  a  way  as  to 
admit  its  being  lifted  in  lumps ;  but  the  wheat  beneath 
will  not  be  hurt  to  any  confiderable  depth.    Such  is 
the  quality  of  this  fly,  that  if  the  hand  be  inferted  in- 
to the  heap  affeded  by  it,  watery  blifters  are  imme- 
diately raifed  ;  and  the  farmers  and  flaves,  riding  up- 
on bags  of  this  infeded  wheat,  never  fail  to  be  feverely 
bliftered  thereby.        This  infed  (fays  he)  is  called 
in  Maryland  the  Revolution  fiy,  by  the  friends  of  the 
Britifti  government  ;  but  from  all  I  can  learn  it  is  not 
the  fame  infed  which  originated  on  Long  Ifland,  and 
is  called  the  Hefian  Jly  (by  way  of  opprobrium)  by 
thofe  who  favoured  the  revolution.    All  the  papers  I 
have  read  on  the  Heflian  fly  are  very  inaccurate,  not 
to  fay  contradidory  ;  and  1  am  convinced  it  is  by  no 
means  a  fettled  point  at  this  moment  in  what  manner 
and  place  the  eggs  of  thefe  infeds  are  depofited.  The 
policy  which  induced  government  to  open  the  porta 
being  founded  on  an  appearance  of  a  fcarcity  of  corn, 
that  evil  may  be  remedied  by  the  admiflion  of  flour 
inftead  of  grain  ;  and  tho'  the  countries  from  whence 
the  flour  is  carried  will  have  the  advantage  of  the 
mnnufadure,  ftill  that  cannot  be  reckoned  as  an  06- 
jcd,  when  oppofed  in  the  fcale  to  an  evil  of  fuch  im- 
menfe  magnitude  as  the  iiitrodudion  of  fo  deftrudive 
an  infe£l  may  occafion.    The  ravages  here  are  beyond 
conception  ruinous.      Many  farmers  have  had  their 
crops  fo  completely  cut  ofl"  as  to  be  left  without  bread- 
corn  or  even  feed-corn.     If  the  meafure  of  confining 
the  importation  to  flour  alone  ftiould  be  adopted,  great 
attention  ftiould  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  flour  ad- 
mitted into  the  Dritifli  ports.    An  infinite  deal  of  the 
wheat  of  the  laft  harveft  is  of  a  very  wretched  qua- 
lity ;  and  ftratagems  jwill  be  pradifed  to  give  an  ex- 
tenfive  vent  to  fo  effential  a  ftaple  of  the  middle  ftatesof 
America." 
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In  another  letter  to  the  fame  nobleman,  Mr  Bond 
exprtfles  himfelf  to  the  following  purpofe.  "  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ci)]\ei\  any  decided  information  which 
fixes  the  eflential  point,  how  far  the  infcd  may  be 
communicated  by  feed.  It  is  a  matter  at  this  time 
quite  undecided  here  :  nor  have  I  heard  or  obferved 
any  very  conclufive  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  fly  makes 
its  way  generally  into  barns  and  ricks.  A  vtry  intel- 
ligent farmer  in  the  county  of  Buckp,  informed  me 
that  it  was  the  prevaihng  opinion  there,  and  fo  I  found 
it,  that  the  fly  did  not  either  in  the  field  or  in  the 
mow  affeft  the  giain  of  the  wheat:  a  neighbour  of 
his,  in  threfhing  the  little  wheat  he  had  faved  lail  har- 
veft,  obferved  the  fly  rife  from  the  llravv  in  great  num- 
bers wherever  it  was  ftruck  by  the  flail  ;  but  though 
it  was  at  fit  (I  prefumed  that  the  fly  had  infinuated  it- 
felf  into  the  mow  for  the  purpofe  of  depofitiiig  its  eggs 
in  the  grain  or  in  the  ftraw,  no  trace  of  the  egg 
could  be  difcovered  from  the  appearance  of  any  mucus 
or  duft,  either  in  the  grain  or  in  the  ftraw  ;  hence 
it  was  inferred  that  all  the  mifchief  was  done  in  the 
field  " 

HESYCHIUS*  the  mofl:  celebrated  of  all  the  an- 
cient Greek  grammarians  whofe  works  are  now  extant, 
was  a  Chriftian  ;  and,  according  to  fome,  the  fame 
with  Hefychius  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  who  died  in 
609.  He  wrote  a  Greek  lexicon  ;  which,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Cafaubon,  is  the  mofl;  learned  and  ufeful  work 
of  that  kind  produced  by  the  ancients.  Sehrtvelius 
pubhflied  a  good  edition  of  it  in  1668,  in  4to,  with 
notes;  but  the  befl  is  that  of  John  Alberti,  printed  at 
Leyden  in  1746,  in  two  vols  folio. 

HETERIARCH,  Ha;teriarchA,  in  antiquity, 
an  ofiicer  in  the  Greek  empire,  whereof  there  were 
two  fpecies  ;  the  one  called  fimply  heteriarch,  and  the 
other  great  heteriarch,  who  had  the  diredtion  of  the 
former. 

The  word  is  Greek,  fai^/a^-;^",  formed  of  the  Greek 
iTUif^  focim,  "companion,  ally,"  and  <^PX''  mperium, 
"  command."  Their  principal  fundion  was  to  com- 
mand the  troops  of  the  allies  ;  befides  which,  they 
had  fome  other  duties  in  the  emperor's  court,  defcribed 
by  Codln.  De  OJIciis,  cap.  5.  n.  30,  31,  ^i,  37. 

'  HETEROCLITE,  Heterocliton,  in  grammar, 
an  irregular  or  anomalous  word,  which  either  in  de- 
clenfion,  conjugation,  or  regimen,  deviates  from  the 
ordinary  rules  of  grammar.  The  word  is  Greek,  fff- 
kXitov  •  formed  of  fTf^ef  ^ 

her,  "  another,  different,"  and 

xxivai,  "  I  c'ecline." 

Heterotlite  is  more  peculiarly  applied  to  nouns 
which  vary  or  are  irregular  in  point  of  declenfion  ;  ha- 
ving fewer  cafts,  number?,  &c.  than  ordinary  ;  or  that 
are  of  one  declenfion  in  one  number,  and  another  in 
another ;  as.  Hoc  vas,  vajls;  hec  vafa,  Daforum. 

HETERODOX,  in  polemical  thc(>logy,  foi'nething 
that  is  contrary  to  the  faith  or  dodrine  cftablifhed  in 
the  true  church.  The  word  is  fiirmed  of  the  Greek 
iTSfoJo^of ;  a  compound  of  i^p?  *'  alter,"  and  ^'■l''-  "  opi- 
nion." Thus,  we  fay.  a  heterodox  opinion,  a  heterodox 
divine,  &c.  The  word  flands  in  oppofition  to  c/r- 
thodrx. 

HETEROGENEITY,  in  phyfics,  the  quality  or: 
diij  c fit  on  which  denominates  a  thing  heterogeneous. 
The  word  is  alfo  uled  for  the  heterogeneous  parts 
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themfelves 

body  are  the  fame  thing  with  the  impurities  thereof. 

HETEROGENEOUS,  ot  Het^rogeneal,  htt- 
rally  importsfomething  of  a  difftrt  nt  nature,  or  thatc  ai- 
fifts  of  pnrtb  of  diftercnt  or  difiimilar  kini.!s;  in  oppofiti  in 
to  homogeneous.  The  word  is  Greek  ;  formed  ot  i.-ffof 
alter,  *"  different,"  and  J''""?  genus,  "  kind  q.  d.  com- 
pofed  ot  different  kmds  of  parts. 

Heterogeneous  Light,  is  by  Sir  Ifaac  Ne  wton  faid  to 
be  that  which  confitts  of  rays  of  different  degrees  of  re- 
frangibility.  Thus  the  c<ramon  light  of  the  iu  ■  orclouds 
is  heterogeneous,  being  a  mixture  of  all  forts  of  rays. 

Hetercgenuous  NounSf  one  of  the  three  variations 
in  irregular  nouns;  or  fuch  as  are  of  one  gender  in  the 
fingular  number  ,and  of  cinother  in  the  plural.  —  H^ttro- 
geueous,  under  which  are  comprehended  mixed  nouns, 
art  fix-fold.  1.  Thofe  which  are  of  the  raafcidme 
gender  in  the  fingular  number,  and  neuter  in  the  plu- 
ral ;  as,  hie  tartarus,  hac  tarlara.  2.  Thofe  winch  are 
mafcuHne  in  the  fingular  number,  but  mafcul  ne  and 
neuter  in  the  plural  ;  as,  h'lc  locus,  hi  loci  (Sf  huc  '■.-■'•a. 

3.  Such  as  are  feminiile  in  the  fingular  nu.uli.r,  nut 
neuter  in  the  plural ;  as,  hac  carhafus,  IfS  hac  carhaja. 

4.  Such  nouns  as  are  neuter  in  the  fingular  nu  nber, 
but  mafculiue  in  the  plural  ;   as,  hoc  ccclum,  hi  cceli. 

5.  Such  as  arc  neutti  in  the  fingular,  but  neuter  and 
mafculine  in  the  piural  ;  as,  hoc  rajlrum,  hi  rajlri,  iff 
hac  raftra..  And,  6.  Such  as  are  neuter  in  the  fingu- 
lar, but  feminine  in  the  plural  number  ;  as,  hoc  epuluniy 
ha  epuliz. 

Heterogeneous  ^anlities,  are  thofe  which  are  of 
fuch  different  kind  and  confidcration.  as  that  one  of 
them,  taken  any  number  of  times,  never  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  other. 

Heterogeneous  Surds,  are  fuch  as  have  different  ra- 
dical iigns  ;  as,  \/aa,  and  ^\/bh;  and  'y^iy. 

HE  i'EROSCII,  in  geography,  a  term  of  relation, 
denoting  inch  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  have  their 
fhadovvs  falling  but  one  way,  as  thofe  who  live  between 
the  tropics  and  polar  circles;  whofe  fhadovvs  at  noon 
in  north  latitude  are  always  to  the  northward,  and  in 
foiith  latitude  to  the  luuthward. 

HETH,  the  father  of  the  Hittites,  was  the  eld-fl:' 
fon  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  15.),  and  dwelt  foutliward  of 
the  promifed  land,  at  Hebron  or  thereabouts.  Ephron,. 
an  inhabitant  of  Hebron,  was  of  the  race  of  Heth, 
and  this  whole  city  in  Abraham's  time  was  peopled 
by  the  children  of  Heth.  There  are  fome  who  main- 
tain that  there  was  a  city  called  Heth,  but  we  find  no 
footftcps  of  it  in  the  fcripture. 

HETRURIA,  and  Etruria,  a  celebrated  country 
of  Italy,,  at  the  weft  of  the  Tyber.  It  originally  con- 
tained 12  different  nations,  which  had  each  their  re- 
fpeflive  monarch.  Their  names  were  Veientes,  Clu- 
fini,  Perufini,  Cortonenfes,  Arretini,  Vetuloni,  Vola- 
terrani,  Rufellani,  VoHcinii,.  Tarquinii,  Falifci,  and 
Gasretani.  The  inhabitants  were  particularly  famous 
for  their  fuperftition  and  ftrift  confidence  in  omens,, 
dreams,  auguries,  &.c.  They  all  proved  powerful  and 
refolute  enemies  to  the  rifing  empi.-e  of  the  Romans, 
and  were  conquered  only  after  much  tffufion  of  blood. 

HEVjEI  (anc.  geog. ),  one  of  the  feven  people  who 
occupied  Canaan;  a  principal  and  numerous  people,  and 
the  fame  with  the  Kadmontti,  dwelling  at  the  foot  of 

Hermoa ; 
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Kciichcra  Kermon  and  partly  of  Libanus,  or  between  Libanus 
and  Hermon  (Judges  iii.  3  )  To  this  Bacharc  refers 
the  fables  concerning  Cadmus  and  his  wife  Harmonia, 
or  Hermonia,  changed  to  ferpents;  the  name  Hev'i  de- 
noting a  wild  beali,  fuch  as  is  a  ferpent.  Cadmus,  who 
is  faid  to  have  carried  the  ufe  of  letters  to  Greece,  feems 
to  have  been  a  Kadmonean;  of  whom  the  Greeks  fay 
that  he  came  to  their  country  from  Phoenicia. 

HEUCHERA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are  five  petals  ;  the  capfule  is  biroftrated  andbi- 
locnlar. 

HEVELIUS,  or  Hevelke,  (John),  an  eminent 
sftronomer,  was  born  at  Dantzic  in  161 1.  He  ftu- 
dled  in  Germany,  England,  and  France,  and  every 
where  obtained  the  efteem  of  the  learned.  He  was  the 
firft  that  difcovered  a  kind  of  libration  in  the  moon, 
and  made  feveral  important  obfervations  on  the  other 
planets.  He  alfo  difcovered  feveral  fixed  ftars,  which 
he  named  the firmament  of  Sobie/hi,  in  honour  of  John  HI. 
king  of  Poland.  His  wife  was  alfo  well  flcilled  in 
aftronomy,  and  made  a  part  of  the  obfervations  pub- 
liflied,  by  her  huftand.  In  1673  publifhed  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  inftruments  with  which  he  made  his 
obfervations,  under  the  title  of  Mach'ma  Calejlh  :  and 
in  1679  he  pubhfhed  the  fecond  part  of  this  work  ; 
but  in  September  the  fame  year,  while  he  was  at  a  feat 
in  the  country,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  houfe 
at  Dantzic  burnt  down.  By  this  calamity  he  is  faid 
to  have  fuftained  a  lofs  of  feveral  thoufand  pounds  ; 
having  not  only  his  obfervatory  and  all  his  valuable  in- 
ftruments and  apparatus  deftroyed,  but  alfo  a  great 
number  of  copies  of  his  Mach'ma  Calejlis  ;  which  acci- 
dent has  made  this  fecond  part  very  fcarce,  and  confe- 
quently  very  dear.  In  the  year  1690  were  publiflied 
FirmamcnUim  Soliefcianmn,  and  Proclronnis  ofironomicte  Iff 
no'va  tabula  folares,  una  aim  catalogo  fixanm,  in  which 
he  lays  down  the  neceffary  prehminaries  for  taking  an 
cxaft  catalogue  of  the  Itars.  But  both  thefe  works 
are  pofthurnous;  for  Hevelius  died  in  1687,  on  his 
birth-day,  aged  76.  He  was  a  man  greatly  efteemed 
by  his  countrymen,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great 
reputation  and  fltlll  in  aftronomy,  but  as  a  very  excel- 
lent and  worthy  magitlrate.  He  was  made  a  burgo- 
mafter  of  Dantzic;  which  office  he  is  faid  to  have  exe- 
cuted with  the  utmoft  integrity  and  applaufe.  He  was 
alfo  very  highly  efteemed  by  foreigners ;  and  not  only 
by  thofe  fkilled  in  aftronomy  and  the  fciences,  but  by 
foreign  princes  and  potentates:  as  appears  abundantly 
from  a  collt6tion  of  their  letters  which  were  printed  at 
Dantzic  in  the  year  1683. 

HEURNIUS,  or  Van  Heurn,  (John),  a  learned 
phyfician,  Hvas  born  at  Utrecht  in  1543  ;  and  ftudied 
at  Louvain,  Paris,  Padua,  and  Pavia.  At  his  return  to 
his  native  country  he  became  magiftrate  of  Amfterdam ; 
after  which  he  was  profeffor  of  phyfic  at  Leyden,  and 
reftor  of  the  univerfity  of  that  city,  where  he  died  in 
J  60 1 .  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  feveral  trea- 
tifes  on  the  difeafes  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
feveral  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates. — 
Otho  Ileunuus  his  fon  was  alfo  profellbr  of  phyfic  at 
Leyden,  and  wrote  fome  books. 

HEUSDEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, in  Holland,  feated  ou  the  river  Maefc,  among 
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marOies,  with  a  handfome  caftle,  in  E.  Long.  c.  <?.  Hewfoa 
N.Lat.  ft.  47.  II 

HEWSON  (William),  a  very  ingenious  anatomift,  Hexapla. 

was  born  in  1739.   He  became  afliftant  to  Dr  Hunter,   «  

and  was  afterwards  in  partnerfhip  with  him  ;  but,  on 
their  difagreement,  read  anatomical  ledures  at  his  own 
houfe  (in  which  he  was  feconded  by  Mr  Falconer). 
He  wrote  Inquiries  into  the  Properties  of  the  Blood* 
and  the  Lymphatic  Syftem,  2  vols;  and  difputed  with 
Dr  Monro  the  difcovery  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  of 
veffels  in  oviparous  animals.    He  died  in  1774. 

HEXACHORD,  in  ancient  mufic,  a  concord  call- 
ed by  the  moderns  a fixth. 

HEXAGONT,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of  fix  fides  and 
angles;  and  if  thefe  fides  and  angles  are  equal,  it  is  called 
a  regular  hexagon. 

HEXAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  five 
platonic  bodies,  or  regular  folids,  being  the  fame  with 
a  cube. 

HEXAMETER,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  verfe 
confifting  of  fix  feet ;  the  firft  four  of  which  may  be 
indifl'erently  either  fpondees  or  daftyles  ;  the  fifth  is 
generally  a  dadyl  and  the  fixth  alwa-^s  a  fpondee.  Such 
is  the  following  verfe  of  Horace  : 

^^23  456 
Aut  pro\de[fe  vo\lunt,  aitt\  dele\£lare  po\eta. 

HEXAMfLION,  Hexamili,  ox  Hexamllium,  a 
celebrated  wall,  built  by  the  emperor  Emanuel  in  1413 
over  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth.    It  took  its  name  from 

ftx,  and  ft'X'ov,  vvhich  in  the  vulgar  Greek  fignifies 
a  mile^  as  being  fix  miles  long. 

The  defign  of  the  hexamilion  was  to  defend  Pelopon- 
nefus  from  the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians.  Amurath  1 1. 
having  ralfed  the  fiege  of  Conftantinople  in  the  year  1424, 
demolifhed  the  hexamilium,  though  he  had  before  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  Greek  emperor.  The  Venetians 
reftored  it  in  the  year  1463,  by  30,000  workmen,  em- 
ployed for  15  days,  and  coveted  by  an  army  commanded 
by  Bertoldo  d'Efte  general  of  the  land  forces,  and  Louis 
Loredano  commander  of  the  fea. — The  infidels  made 
feveral  attempts  upon  it ;  but  were  repulfed,  and  obli- 
ged  to  retire  from  the  neighbourhood  thereof;  but 
Bertoldo  being  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Corinth,  which 
was  attempted  foon  after,  Bertino  Calcinato,  who  took 
on  him  the  command  of  the  army,  abandoned,  upon 
the  approach  of  the  beglerbeg,  both  the  fiege  and  the 
defence  of  the  wall  which  had  coft  them  fo  dear;  upon 
which  it  was  finally  demoliflied. 

HEXANDRIA,  in  botany,  (from  f?  fix,  and  «vw/> 
a  man);  the  name  of  the  fixth  clafs  in  Linnteus's 
fexual  method,  confifting  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  which  are  furniftied  with  fix  ttamina  or  male 
organs,  that  are  of  an  equal  length.  See  Botany, 
p.  430. 

HEXAPLA  (formed  of  tlfix,  and  a-axo-^  I  open,  I 
unfold),  in  church-hiftory,  a  Bible  difpofed  in  fix  co- 
lumns ;  containing  the  text,  and  divers  verfions  there- 
of, compiled  and  publifhed  by  Origen,  with  a  view  of 
fecuring  the  facred  text  from  future  corruptions,  and 
to  correal  thofe  that  had  been  already  introduced. 

Eufebius,  Hift.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  cap.  16.  relates,  that 
Origen,  after  his  return  from  Rome  under  Caracalla, 
applied  himfelf  to  learn  Hebrew,  and  began  to  collect 
the  feveral  verfions  that  had  been  made  of  the  facred 

writings, 
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writings,  and  of  thefe  to  compofe  lils  Tetrapla  and 
Hexapla  ;  others,  however,  will  not  allow  him  to  have 
begun  till  the  time  of  x\lexander,  after  he  had  retired 
into  Palcftine,  about  the  year  23  i. 

To  conceive  what  this  Hexapla  was,  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that,  belides  the  tranflation  of  the  facred  wri- 
tings, called  the  Septuagint,  made  under  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  above  280  years  before  Chvift,  the  Scripture 
had  been  fince  tranflated  into  Greek  by  other  interpre- 
ters. The  firfl  of  thofe  verfions,  or  (reckoning  the 
Septuagint)  the  fecond,  was  that  of  Aquila,  a  profe- 
lyte  Jew,  the  firfl.  edition  of  w-hich  he  publifhed  in  the 
t2th  year  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  or  about  the  year 
of  Chrift.  128;  the  third  was  that  of  Symmachus,  pub- 
liflied,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  under  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  but.  as  fome  fay,  under  Septimius  Severus,  about 
the  year  200  ;  the  fourth  was  that  of  Theodotion, 
prior  to  that  of  Symmachus,  under  Commodus,  or 
about  the  year  175.  Thefe  Greek  verfions,  fays  Dr 
Kennicott,  were  made  by  the  Jews  from  their  corrupt- 
ed copies  of  the  Hebrew,  and  were  dcfigned  to  itand 
in  the  place  of  the  Seventy,  againft  which  they  were 
prtjudiced,  becaufe  it  feemed  to  favour  the  ChritHans. 
The  fifth  v/Rs  found  at  Jericho,  in  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla,  about  the  year  217  ;  and  the  fixth  was  difcover- 
ed  at  Nicopolis,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
about  the  year  228  :  laftly,  Origen  himfelf  recovered 
part  of  a  feventh,  containing  only  the  Pfalms. 

Now  Origen,  who  had  held  fiequent  difputations 
with  the  Jews  in  Egypt  and  Paleiline,  obferving  that 
they  always  objcfted  agaiiilt  thofe  pafTages  of  Scrip- 
ture quoted  againtl  them,  and  appealed  to  the  Hebrew 
text  ;  the  better  to  vindicate  thofe  pafTages,  and  con- 
found the  Jews  by  fiiowing  that  the  Seventy  had  given 
the  fcnfe  of  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  to  fhow  by  a  num- 
ber of  different  verfions  what  the  real  fenfe  of  the  He- 
brew was,  undertook  to  reduce  all  thefe  feveral  verfions 
into  a  body  along  with  the  Hebrew  text,  fo  as  they 
TOight  be  eafily  confronted,  and  afford  a  muttial  light 
to  each  other. 

He  made  the  Hebrew  text  his  ftandard;  and  allow- 
ing that  corruptions  might  have  happened,  and  that 
the  old  Hebrew  copies  might  and  did  read  differently, 
he  contented  himfelf  with  marking  fuch  words  or  fen- 
tences  as  were  not  in  his  Hebrew  text,  nor  the  later 
Greek  verfions,  and  adding  fuch  words  or  fentences  as 
were  omitted  in  the  Seventy,  prefixing  an  aflcrifli  to 
the  additions,  and  an  obeliHc  to  the  others. 

In  order  to  this,  he  made  choice  of  eight  columns : 
in  the  firfl  he  gave  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  cha- 
rafters  ;  in  the  fecnnd  the  fame  text  in  Greek  charac- 
ters; the  refl  were  filled  with  the  feveral  verfions  above- 
mentioned  ;  all  the  columns  anfwering  verfe  for  verfe, 
and  phrafe  for  phrafe  ;  and  in  the  Pfalms  there  was  a 
ninth  column  for  the  feventh  veifion. 

'I'his  work  Origen  called  K^aTXa  Htxapla.,  q.  ^.  fex- 
tuple,  or  work  of  fix  columns,  as  only  regarding  the 
firft  fix  Greek  verfions.    See  Tetrapla. 

Indeed,  St  Epiphanius,  taking  in  likewife  the  two 
columns  of  the  text,  calls  the  work  Odapla,  as  confifl- 
ii)g  of  eight  columns. 

This  celebrated  work,  which  Montfaucon  imagines 
confifled  of  fifty  large  volumes,  peiifiied  long  ago, 
probably  w^ith  the  library  at  Ctelarea,  where  it  was 
preferved,  in  the  year  653  ;  though  feveral  of  the  an- 
cient writers  have  preferved  us  pieces  thereof  .:  partl- 
VOL.  VIII.  Part  II. 
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cularly  St  Chryfoflom  on  the  Pfalms,  Philoponus  in 
his  Hexameron,  &c.    Some  modern  writers  have  ear- 
neftly  endeavoured  to  coUeft  fragments  of  the  Hexa-  ^ 
pla,  particularly  Flaminius  Nobilius,  Drufius,  and  F. 
Montfaucon,  in  two  folio  volumes,  printed  at  Paris  in 

17 '3- 

HEXA  STYLE,  in  architefluie,  a  building  w'ith 
fix  columns  in  front. 

HEXHAM,  a  town  of  Northumberland,  fituated 
near  the  conflux  of  the  north  and  fouth  Tyne.  It  is 
commonly  reckoned  to  be  the  yUexoduniim  of  the  Ro- 
mans, where  tlie  firfl  cohort  of  the  Spaniards  were  in 
garrifon.  It  was  made  a  bifl^op's  fee  by  Etheldreda, 
wife  of  king  Egfred,  in  the  year  675.  Its  firil  bi- 
fliop  St  Wilfred  built  here  a  mofl  magnificent  cathe- 
dral and  monaflery,  and  it  was  poffefTed  by  feven  bi- 
fliops  fucceffively  ;  but  being  very  much  infefled  by 
the  Danes,  the  fee  was  removed  to  York.  The  town 
and  priory  were  deftroycd  by  the  Scots  in  1296,  and 
pillaged  again  in  1346.  There  was  a  remarkable  and 
bloody  battle  fought  near  this  town  between  the 
houfes  of  Lancafler  and  York,  wherein  the  former 
were  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  extraordinary  bravery 
and  conduit  of  John  Nevil,  lord  Montaeute,  who  vv'as 
for  that  reafon  created  earl  of  Northumberland.  The 
prefent  town  is  not  populous,  and  i\\c  llreets  are  nar- 
row, with  ill- built  houfes.  The  market-place,  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  fpacious  fquare,  it  is  f up- 
plied  by  a  fountain  with  water.  Among  the  remains 
of  ancient  ftruftures  is  a  gateway  of  Saxon  architect 
ture,  leading  to  the  priory,  but  of  a  much  older  date. 
Thei-e  are  two  ancient  towers  in  the  town,  one  of 
which  is  uftd  as  a  feflions-houfe,  and  was  formerly  aa 
exploratory  tower  j  the  other  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
towards  the  Tyne,  of  remarkable  architefture,  which 
has  been  much  higher  than  at  prefent,  and  has  two 
dungeons  within  it,  befides  feveral  chamber's  with  very 
little  narrow  windows.  The  town  has  a  charity  or 
grammar  I'chool.  It  was  in  1571  annexed  to  the 
county  of  Cumberland  :  but  only  in  civil  matters;  for 
its  ecclefiaflical  jurifdiftion  is  not  the  fame  with  the 
I'eft  of  the  county,  it  being  llill  a  peculiar  belonging 
to  the  atchbifhop  of  York;  and  the  vulgar  fall  call  the. 
neighbouring  country  Hexhamfhire.  It  is  a  corpo- 
ration governed  by  a  bailiff  chofen  yearly.  Newcaftle 
is  about  15  miles  diftance.  The  markets  here  are 
Tuefday  and  Saturday;  fairs  on  Augufl  5.  and  No- 
vember-8.  A  rivulet,  called  Hexbold,  runs  by  the 
town,  which  fometimes^  overflows  fuddenly. 

HEYDON,  a  little,  pleafant,  well-built  town  of 
Yorkfhire,  in  that  part  called  HoldcmcJJe,  featcd  on  a 
river  that  falls  into  the  Humber.  It  has  now  but  one 
chuixh,  tho'  there  are  the  r  emains  of  two  more  ;  and 
had  formerly  a  confiderable  tr-ade,  which  is  now  lofl, 
on  account  of  its  being  fo  near  Hull.  The  houfea 
being  rebuilt,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  It  is 
a  corporation  ;  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  re- 
corder, nine  aldermen,  and  two  bailiff.i,  who  have  the 
power  of  choofing  flieriffs,  and  are  juflicesof  the  peace. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W.  Long.  o.  55. 
N.  Lat.  53.  46. 

Heydon  (John),  who  fometimes  affumed  the  name 
of  Eugenhis  Theodulaflus ,  was  a  great  pretender  to  fkill 
in  the  Roficrucian  philofophy  and  the  celeflial  figns, 
in  the  i-eign  of  king  Charles  I.;  ajid  wrote  a  coj;rfider- 
able  number  of  chemical  and  aflrolcgical  vvoik?,  with 
3  very 
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vety  fingular  titles.  This  ridiculous  author  was  much 
reforted  to  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  in- 
fatuated with  judicial  aftrology.  He  employed  him 
to  calculate  the  king's  and  his  own  nativity,  and  was 
afliired  that  his  ftars  had  promifed  him  great  things. 
The  duke  alfo  employed  Heydon  in  fome  treafonable 
and  feditious  praftices,  for  which  he  was  fent  to  the 
Tower.  He  loft  much  of  his  former  reputation  by  tell- 
ing Richard  Cromwell  and  Thurloe,  who  went  to  him 
difguifed  like  cavaliers,  that  Oliver  would  infallibly  be 
hanged  by  a  certain  time  ;  which  he  out-lived  feveral 
years. 

HEYLIN  (Dr  Peter),  an  eminent  Englifli  writer, 
was  born  at  Burford,  in  Oxfordfhire,  in  i6oo.  He 
ftudied  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford ;  where  he  look  his  de- 
grees in  arts  and  divinity,  and  became  an  able  geogra- 
pher and  hiflorian.  He  was  appointed  one  ef  the 
chaplains  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles  I.  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  reftory  of  Hemingford  in  Huntington- 
fhire,  made  a  prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  and  obtain- 
ed feveral  other  livings  :  but  of  thefe  he  was  deprived 
by  the  parliament,  who  alfo  fequeftered  his  eftate  ;  by 
which  means  he  and  his  family  were  reduced  to  great 
Bcceffity.  However,  upon  the  reftoration,  he  was  re- 
ftored  to  his  fpirituahtiee ;  but  never  rofe  higher  than 
to  be  fubdean  of  Weilminfter.  He  died  in  1662;  and 
was  interred  in  St  Peter's  church  in  Weftminfter, 
where  he  had  a  neat  monument  erefted  to  his  memory. 
His  writings  are  very  numerous:  the  principal  of  which 
are,  i .  Microcofmus,  or  a  Defcription  of  the  Great 
World.  2.  Cofmograph'ia.  3.  The  tliftory  of  St  George. 
4.  Ecchjia  Vindicata,  or  tha  Church  of  England  Jufti- 
fied.    5.  Hiftorical  and  Mlfcellaneous  Trafts,  &c. 

HEYWOOD  (John),  one  of  our  moll  ancient  dra- 
matic poets,  was  born  at  North-Mims,  near  St  Alban's 
in  Hertfordftiire,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  From 
thtnce  he  retired  to  the  place  of  his  nativity;  where 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  it  feems,  had  a  feat  in  that 
neighbourhood.  This  patron  of  genius  introduced  our 
comic  poet  to  the  prineefs  Mary,  and  afterwards  to 
her  father  Henry,  who,  we  are  told,  was  much  de- 
lighted with  his  wit  and  Ikill  in  mufic,  and  by  whom 
he  was  frequently  rewarded.  When  his  former  pa- 
tronefs,  queen  Mary,  came  to  the  crown,  Heywood 
became  a  favourite  at  court,  and  continued  often  to 
entertain  her  majefty,  exercifmg  his  fancy  before  her,  even 
to  the  time  that  Jhe  lay  langui/hing  cn  her  deathbed.  On 
the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth,  being  a  zealous  Papift,  he 
thought  ht  to  decamp,  with  other  favourites  of  her 
deceaftd  majefty.  He  fettled  at  Mechlin  in  Flanders, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1565. — John  Heywood  was 
a  man  of  no  great  learning,  nor  were  his  poetical  ta- 
lents by  any  means  extraordinary  ;  but  he  polTefled  ta- 
lents of  more  importance  in  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  namely,  the  talents  of  a  jefter.  He  wrote  feve- 
ral plays  ;  500  epigrams;  A  Dialogue  in  Verfe  concern- 
ing EngTijh  Proverbs ;^  and  The  Spider  and  Fly,  a  Para- 
ble, 3  thick  4to.  Before  the  title  of  this  laft  work  is 
a  whole-length  wooden  print  of  the  author  ;  who  is 
alfo  reprefented  at  the  head  of  every  chapter  in  the 
book,  of  which  there  are  77. — He  left  two  fons,  who 
both  became  Jefuits  and  eminent  men:  in%.  Ellis  Hey- 
wood, who  continued  fome  time  at  Florence  under  the 
patronage  of  cardinal  Pole,  and  be<;ame  fo  good  a 
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mafter  of  the  Italian  tongue,  as  to  write  a  treatlfc  in  Keywood 
that  language,  intitled  //  Mora  ;  he  died  at  Louvain 
about  the  year  1572.  His  other  fon  was  Jafper  Hey-  ^ 
wood,  who  was  obHged  to  refign  a  fellowftilp  at  Ox- 
ford on  account  of  his  immoralities  :  he  tranflated 
three  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  wrote  various  poems 
and  devlfes  ;  fome  of  which  were  printed  in  a  volume 
intitled  The  Paradife  of  Dainty  Devifes,  4to,  1 573. 
He  died  at  Naples  in  1597. 

Heywood  (Eliza),  one  of  the  moft  voluminous  no- 
vel writers  this  illand  ever  produced ;  of  whom  we  know 
no  mpre  than  that  her  father  was  a  tradefman,  and  that 
ftie  was  born  about  the  year  1696.  In  the  early  part 
of  her  life,  her  pen,  whether  to  gratify  her  own  difpo- 
fition  or  the  prevailing  tafte,  dealt  chiefly  in  licentious 
tales,  and  memoirs  of  perfonal  fcandal :  the  celebrated 
Atalantis  of  Mrs  Manley  ferved  her  for  a  model  ;  and 
The  Court  of  Carimania,  The  neiu  Utopia,  with  fome 
other  pieces  of  a  like  nature,  were  the  copies  her 
genius  produced.  She  alfo  attempted  dramatic  wri- 
ting and  performance,  but  did  not  fucceed  in  either. 
Whatever  it  was  that  provisked  the  refeutment  of  Pope, 
he  gave  full  fcope  to  it  by  diftingulftiing  her  as  one  of 
the  prizes  to  be  gained  in  the  games  introduced  in  ho- 
nour of  Dullnefs,  in  his  Dunciad.  Neverthelefs,  it 
feems  undeniable,  that  there  is  much  fplrit,  and  much, 
ingenuity,  in  her  manner  of  treating  fubjefts,  which 
the  friends  of  virtue  may  perhaps  wlfti  ftie  had  never 
meddled  with  at  all.  But,  whatever  oiTence  fhe  may 
have  given  to  delicacy  or  morahty  in  her  early  works, 
ftie  appears  to  have  been  foon  convinced  of,  and  endea- 
voured to  atone  for,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life  ;  aa  ^ 
no  author  then  appeared  a  greater  advocate  for  virtue. 
Among  her  riper  produftions  may  be  fpecified,  The  Fe- 
male  Spedator,  4  vols  ;  The  hi/lory  of  Mifs  Setfy 
Thoughtlefs,  4  vols  ;  Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jejfamy,  3  vols  ; 
The  inviftble  fpy,  4  vols  ;  with  a  pamphlet,  intitled  A 
prefent  for  a  fervant-maid.     She  died  in  1759. 

HIAMEN,  or  Emouy.    See  Emouy. 

HIATUS,  properly  fignifies  an  opening,  chafra, 
or  gap  ;  but  it  is  particularly  apphed  to  thofe  verfes 
where  one  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  and  the  following 
word  begins  with  one,  and  thereby  occafions  the  mouth 
to  be  more  open,  and  the  found  to  be  very  harfh. 

The  term  hiatus  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  manu- 
fcrlpts,  to  denote  their. defects,  or  the  parts  that  have 
been  loft  or  effaced. 

HIBISCUS,  S  YRiAN  MALLOW :  A  gcuus  of  the 
polyandria  ordsr,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs^ 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  37  th  order,  ColumnifertB.  The  calyx  is  double,  the 
exterior  one  polyphyllous,  the  capfule  quinquelocular 
and  polyfpermous. 

Species.  Of  this  genus  there  are  36  fpecies  ;  the 
moft  remarkable  are,  1 .  The  Syriacus,  commonly  call- 
ed aUhrcea  frutex,  is  a  native  of  Syria.  It  rifes  with 
ftirubby  ftalks  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fend-  • 
ing  out  many  woody  branches  covered  with  a  fmooth. 
grey  bark,  garniftxed  with  oval  fpear-ftiaped  leaves^ 
whofe  upper  parts  are  frequently  divided  into  three 
lobes.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk  at  every  joint  of  the  fame  year's  fljoot.  They 
are  large,  and  ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  mallow,  having 
five  large  roundifti  petals  which  join  at  their  bafe, 
fpreading  open  at  the  top,  in  the  ftiape  of  an  opean 
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not  too  warm,  there  will  be  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  till 
September.    The  flowers  are  fuccee"Sed  by  ftiort  cap- 
fuks,  with  five  cells,  filled  with  kidney-fhaped  feeds  ; 
but  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  warm,  they  will  not  ripen 
in  this  country.    Of  this  fpecies  there  are  four  or  five 
varieties,  differing  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers  :  the 
mofl:  common  hath  pale  purple  flowers  with  dark  bot- 
toms ;  another  hath  bright  purple  flowers  with  black 
bottoms  ;  a  third  hath  white  flowers  with  purple  bot- 
toms ;  and  a  fourth  variegated  flowers  with  dark  bot- 
toms. There  are  alfo  two  with  variegated  leaves,  which 
are  by  fome  much  eUecmed.     All  thefe  varieties  are 
very  ornamental  in  a  garden.    2.  The  Rofa  Sinenfis, 
with  an  atborefcent  ftem,  and  egg- pointed  fa  wed  leaves. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  whence  it  has  got 
the  name  of  China  rofe ;  but  the  feeds  having  been 
carried  by  the  French  to  their  Weft  India  fettlements, 
it  hath  thence  obtained  the  name  of  Martinico  rofe.  Of 
this  there  are  the  double  and  fingle  flowering  kinds  ; 
the  feeds  of  the  firfl;  frequently  produce  plants  that 
have  only  fingle  flowers,  but  the  latter  ftldom  vary  to 
the  doublekind.  3.  The  mutabilis,  or  changeable  rofe, 
has  a  foft  fpungy  fl^em,  which  by  age  becomes  hgneous 
and  pithy.    It  rifes  to  the  height  of  1  2  or  1 4  feet, 
fending  out  branches  towards  the  top,  which  are  hairy, 
garniflied  with  heart-ftiapcd  leaves,  cut  into  five  acute 
angles  on  their  borders,  and  flightly  fawcd  on  their 
edges  ;  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale 
belov^.    The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  ;  the  fingle  are  compofed  of  five  petals  which 
fpread  open,  and  are  at  firft  white,  but  afterwards 
change  to  a  blulh  rofe  colour,  and  as  they  decay  tuin 
purple.    In  the  Wefl:  Indies,  all  thefe  alterations  hap- 
pen on  the  fame  day,  and  the  flowers  themfclves  are  of 
no  longer  duration  ;  but  in  Britain  the  changes  are 
not  fo  fudden.    The  flowers  are  furrounded  by  fliort, 
thick,  blunt,  capfules,  which  are  very  hairy  ;  having 
five  cells,  which  contain  many  fmall  kidney- fliaped 
feeds,  having  a  fine  plume  of  fibrous  down  adhering 
to  them.    4,  The  albemofchus,  or  muflc-feedcd  hibif- 
cus,  is  a  native  of  the  Wefl:  Indies,  where  the  French 
cultivate  great  quantities  of  it.    The  plant  rifes  with 
an  harbaceous  llalk  three  or  four  feet  high,  fending 
out  two  or  three  fide  branches,  garniflied  with  large 
leaves  cut  into  fix  or  feven  acute  angles,  fawed  on  their 
edges,  having  long  footftalks,  and  placed  alternately. 
The  ftacks  and  leaves  of  this  fort  are  very  hairy.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  upon 
pretty  long  footflialks  which  ft.and  erecl.    They  are 
large,  of  a  fulphur  colour,  with  purple  bottoms ;  and 
are  fucceedcd  by  pyramidical  five-corneied  capfules, 
which  open  in  five  cells,  filled  with  large  kidney-flia- 
ped  feeds  of  a  very  mufl<y  odour.    5.  The  tiliaceus,  or 
maho-tree,  is  a  native  of  both  the  Indies.    It  rifes 
with  a  woody,  pithy  fl:em,  to  the  height  of  ten  feet, 
dividing  into  feveral  branches  towards  the  top,  which 
are  covered  with  a  woolly  down,  garniflied  with  heart- 
Ihaped  leaves  ending  in  acute  points.    They  are  of  a 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  hoary  on  the  un- 
der fide,  full  of  large  veins,  and  are  placed  alternately. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  and  are  of  a  whitifh-yellow  colour.  They 
«Fe  fucce^ded  by  fliort  acuminated  capfules,  opening 


in  five  cells,  filled  with  kidney-fliaped  feeds.  6.  The  HiWfcus. 
ttionum,  Venice  mallow,  or  flower  of  an  hour,  is  a 
native  of  fome  parts  of  Italy,  and  has  long  been  cul- 
tivated in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  It  rifes  with 
a  branching  ftalk  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  having  many 
fhort  fpines,  which  are  foft  and  do  not  appear  unlefs 
clofely  viewed  :  the  leaves  are  divided  into  three  lobes, 
which  are  deeply  jagged  almoft  to  the  midrib.  The 
flowers  come  out  at  the  joints  of  the  flialks,  upon  pret- 
ty long  foot-fl;alks.  They  have  a  double  empalement ; 
the  outer  being  compofed  of  ten  long  narrow  leaves, 
which  join  at  their  bafe  :  the  inner  is  of  one  thin  leaf 
fv^rollen  Hke  a  bladder,  cut  into  five  acute  fegments  at 
the  top,  having  many  longitudinal  purple  ribs,  and  is 
hairy.  Both  thefe  are  permanent,  and  inclofe  the 
capfule  after  the  flower  is  paft.  The  flower  is  com- 
pofed of  five  obtufe  petals,  which  fpread  open  at  the 
top  ;  the  lower  part  forming  an  open  bell-fiiaped  flow- 
er. Thefe  have  dark  purple  bottoms,  but  are  of  a 
pale  fulphur  colour  above.  In  hot  weather  the  flow- 
ers continue  but  a  few  hours  open  ;  however,  there  is 
a  fucccfiion  cf  flowers  that  open  daily  for  a  confider- 
able  time.  7.  The  efculentus,  or  eatable  hibifcus,  rifes 
to  five  or  fix  feet;  has  broad  five- parted  leaves,  and 
yellow  large  flowers.  The  pod  or  okra  is  from  two 
to  fix  inches  long,  and  one  inch  diameter.  When 
ripe,  it  opens  longitudinally  in  five  different  places, 
and  difcharges  a  number  of  heart-fhaped  feeds. 

Culture.  The  firft  fort  may  be  propagated  either  by 
feeds  or  cuttings.  The  feeds  may  be  fown  in  pots  fill- 
ed with  light  earth  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  and 
the  young  plants  tranfplanted  about  the  fame  time 
next  year.  They  will  fucceed  in  the  full  ground  ;  but 
muft  be  covered  in  winter  whllft  youug,  otherwife 
they  are  apt  to  be  deflroyed.  The  fecond,  third,  fifth, 
and  feventh  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  fown  in  a  hot  bed.  The  young  plants  are  to  be 
tranfplanted  into  fmall  feparatc  pots,  and  treated  like 
other  tender  vegetables,  only  allowing  them  a  good 
fiiare  of  air.  The  fourth  fort  is  annual  in  this  coun- 
try, though  biennial  in  thofe  places  where  it  is  native. 
It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  mull  be  treated  In  the 
manner  direfted  for  Amaranth.  The  fixth  fort  is  pro- 
pagated by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  where  the 
plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear 
tranfplanting  well.  They  require  no  other  culture  than 
to  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they 
are  too  clofe  ;  and  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter,  the  plants  will  come  up  fully  as  well  as  if  they 
had  been  fown. 

Ufes.  The  fourth  fort  is  cultivated  in  the  Wefl:  In- 
dies by  the  French  for  the  fake  of  its  feeds.  Thefe 
are  annually  fent  to  France  in  great  quantities,  and 
form  a  confiderablc  branch  of  trade,  but  the  pur- 
pofes  which  they  anfwer  are  not  certainly  known.  The 
inner  rind  of  the  fifth  fort  is  very  ftrong,  and  of  great 
efleem,  which  the  following  recital  from  Dampler  may 
ferve  to  illuftrate  :  They  (the  Muflceto  Indians)  make 
their  lines,  both  for  fiflilng  and  ttrlking,  with  the  bark 
of  Maho,  which  is  a  fort  of  tree  or  fhrub  that  grows 
plentifully  all  over  the  Weft  Indies,  and  whofe  bark  Is 
made  up  of  ftrings  or  threads  very  ftrong  ;  you  may 
draw  it  off  either  In  flakes  or  fmall  threads,  as  you  have 
occafion.— It  is  fit  for  any  manner  of  cordage,  and  pri- 
3      2  vateers 
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vateers  oficn  make  their  rigging  of  It.  See  further  the 
tide  Bark. 

The  feventh  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
where  it  is  cullivated  in  gardens  and  inclofurcs  as  an 
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article  of  food. — The  whole  of  it 
efpecially  the  pods.  "  Thefe  (Dr  Wright  i^iforms 
us)  arc  gathered  green,  cut  into  pieces,  dried,  and  fent 
home  as  prefents,  or  are  boiled  in  broths  or  foups  for 
food.  It  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  celebrated  pep- 
per-pot of  the  Wefl  Indies,  which  ie  no  other  than  a 
rich  olia  :  the  other,  articles  are  either  flcfh  meat,  or 
dried  hili  and  capficum.  This  difh  is  very  palatable 
and  nourifhing. — As  a  medicine  okrais  employed  in  all 
cafes  where  emollients  and  lubricants  are  indicated." 

HICETAS  of  Syracufe,  an  ancient  philofopher 
and  aftronoiTier,  who  taught  that  the  fun  and  liars 
were  motionkfs,  and  that  the  earth  moved  round  them. 
This  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  probably  gave  the 
firft  hint  of  the  true  fyftem  to  Copernicus.  He  flou- 
riOied  344  B.  C. 

HICKES  (George),  an  EngliHi  divine  of  extra- 
ordinary pares  and  learning,  born  in  1642.  In  1681 
lie  was  made  king's  chaplain,  and  two  years  after 
dean  of  Worcefter.  The  death  of  Chailes  II.  ftopped 
his  farther  preferment ;  for  though  his  church  prin- 
ciples were  very  high,  he  manlfetled  too  much  zeal 
againft  Popery  to  be  any  favourite  with  James  II.  On 
the  revolution,  he  with  many  others  was  deprived  for 
refuhng  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary  ;  and  foon  after,  archbifhop  Bancroft  and  his 
colleagues  confidering  how  to  maintain  epifcopal  fuc- 
ceflion  among  thofe  who  adhered  to  them,  Dr  Hlckes 
carried  over  a  lift  of  the  deprived  clergy  to  king  James  ; 
and  with  his  fanftion  a  private  confecration  was  per- 
formed, at  which  it  is  faid  lord  Clarendon  was  prefent. 
Among  others,  Dr  Hickes  was  confecrated  fufFragan 
biftiop  of  Thetford,  and  died  in  1715. — He  wrote,  i. 
Jnjlitutionei  Grammatka  Anglo- Saxonicay  et  Mafo-Go- 
th'ica.  2.  Antiqua  Uteratura  feptcnlrlonalis .  3.  Two 
treatifes,  one  of  the  Chriftian  priefthood,  the  other 
of  the  dignity  of  the  epifcopal  order.  4.  Jovian,  or 
an  anfwer  to  Julian  the  apoftate.  5.  Sermons  ;  with 
many  temporary  controverfial  pieces  on  politics  and 
.religion. 

HICKCUP,  or  Hiccough,  a  fpafmodic  affedlion 
of  ihe  ftomacb,  cefophagus,  and  mufcles  fubfervient 
to  deglutition,  arifing  fometimes  from  fome  particu- 
lar injury  done  to  the  llomach,  cefophagus,  diaphragm, 
&c.  and  fometimes  from  a  general  affedlion  of  the 
nervous  fyftem.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HIDAGE  (Hidagktm),  was  an  extraordinary  tax 
payable  to  the  kings  of  England  for  every  hide  of 
land.  This  taxation  was  levied  not  only  in  money, 
but  in  provifion,  armour,  &c.  ;  and  when  the  Danes 


diers  who  retired  Into  Caftile,  and  the  mountains  of  HMal^o. 
Afturias,  and  other  remote  pans  of  Spain,  on  the  in-  — -y-— «» 
vafion  of  the  Moors,  where  having  fortified  themfclves, 
they  fucceffively  defcended  into  the  plains,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms :  from  the  notoriety 
of  their  perfons,  or  the  lands  they  became  pofTeftlid  of, 
they  acquired  the  appellation  of  Hidalgos  notorios.  Hi- 
dalgos dcfolar  conocido,  or  de  cafa  folariega.  Of  thefe,  ac- 
cording to  Hernando  Mexia,  there  are  three  forts;  the 
firft  being  lords  of  places,  villages,  towns,  or  caftles, 
from  whence  they  took  their  lirnames,  as  the  Guzmans^ 
Mendozas,  Lara?,  Guivaras,  and  otliers  ;  the  fecond, 
who  recovered  any  fortrefs  from  the  Mmirs,  as  tha 
Ponces  of  Leon,  and  others  ;  and  the  third  fort,  from 
the  places  where  they  lefided,  or  held  jurifriiaion,  as 
Rodrigo  de  Narvaez  was  called  of  Autequera,  from 
being  Alcayde  there.    But  this  definition  is  not  con- 
fidered  as  exact  or  conclulive  by  Otalora,  arjother  ci- 
vilian, who  fays  that  the  true  meaning  of  Hidalgos  de.- 
folar  conocido  is  explained  by  the  laws  of  Caftile  to  bet, 
a  well  known  manfion  or  pofteffion,  the  nature  of 
which  is  particularly  explained  in  die  laws  of  Parditas^ 
lib.  5.  tit.  35.  which  defcribe  three  forts  of  tenure* 
called  De'v'ifa,  Solariega,  and  Behetria.     By  the  firft, 
lands  are  devifed  by  the  anceftor  ;  folar  is  a  tenura 
upon  another  pcrfon's  manor,  and  obliges  the  owner 
to  receive  the  lord  of  the  fee  when  neceffity  obliges 
hum  to  travel ;  and  Behetria  is  in  the  nature  of  an  alio-, 
dium.  In  proportion  as  thefe  Aborigines  gained  ground ; 
on  the  Moors,  and  Increafed  in  their  numbers,  many 
private  perfons  diftinguiflicd  themfelvesby  their  valour,! 
and  obtained  tefllmonies  of  their  fervices,  called  cartas 
de  merced.  which  ferved  them  as  a  foundation  of  the:E 
birth  and  good  defcent,   without  which  documents 
their  pofterity  could  not  make  it  appear  ;  and  if  from- 
a  lapfe  of  time,  or  other  unavoidable  accidents,  fuch 
proof  Ihould  happen  to  be  loft  or  deftroyed,  the  law; 
affords  them  a  remedy  under  thefe  circumilances,  by 
a  declaration,  importing,  that  fuch  perfons  as  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  had  fuch  certificates,  may  be  relieved 
by  rnaking  It  appear  that  their  anceftors,  time  imme- 
morial, have  always  been  held  and  reputed  as  Hidal, 
gos,  and  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  fuch,  from  a  ftrong 
prel^uraptiou  in  their  favour;   the  poffefGLon  of  land 
having  equal  force  to  any  other  doc-umejit  ^  which  is 
fully  fet  forth  in  the  Pragmatica  of  Cordova.  To  thefe 
executory  letters  are  granted,  cartas  executorias,  ex, 
preffive  of  their  privileges  ;  and  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  thefe  matters,  proper  officers  are  appointed 
in  the  chancery  courts,  called  alcaldes  de  lor  hicJalgcs, 
who  ought  to  be  hidalgos  thcmftlves,  and  hold  jurift 
diftion.  in  thefe  cafes,  and  no  others  :  but  even  here 
innovations  have  taken  place ;  for  as  thefe  grants  flow 
from  the.  fovereign,  who  is  the  fountain  of  honourj 


landed  in  Sandwich  in  994,  king  Ethelred  taxed  all  fome  are  declared  Hidalgos  de  fmgre,  by  right  of  de 


Ills  lands  by  hides  ;  fo  that  every  310  hides  found  one 
fliip  furnifhed,  and  every  eight  hides  furnifhed  one  jack 
and  one  faddle,  to  arm  for  tht  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
&c.  —  Sometimes  the  word  hidage  was  ufed  for  the 
being  quit  of  that  tax  :  which  was  alfo  called  hidegild ; 
and  interpreted,  from  the  Saxon,  "  a  price  or  ran- 
fom  paid  to  fave  one's  lliin  or  hide  from  beating." 

HIDALGO,  in  modern  hlftory,  a  title  given  in 
Spain  to  ail  who  are  of  noble  family. 

Tke  Hidalgos  claim  a  deicent  from  thofe  valiant  fol- 


fcenc,  and  others  de  privilegio,  or  by  office,  in  which 
the  will  of  the  fovereign  has  made  amends  for  any  de- 
ficiency of  blood. 

There  is  a  fet  of  people  near  Segovia,  at  a  place 
called  Zamarramala,  who  are  exempt  from  tribute  011 
account  of  the  care  they  take  in  fending  proper 
perfons  every  night  to  the  caftle  of  Segovia  to  keep 
centinel — one  cries  out  Vela,  vela,  hao,  and  the  other 
blow3-a  horn,,  from  whence  they  .hjave  been  titled 
dalgos  by  the  hortiy    Xn  Catalonia  thofe  gentlemen  wha. 
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R'galgo.  are  ftyled  Homlre  de  Parejn,  are  confidered  the  fame  as 
hidalgos  in  Caftile,  and  were  fo  called  from  the  word 
parejar,  to  equip,  this  name  being  given  as  a  diftinftion 
by  Borelo  the  4th  count  of  Barcelona,  at  the  fiege 
of  that  city,  in  965,  who  fummoning  all  his  vafTdls 
-to  come  to  liis  affiftance  againft  the  Moors,,  nine  hun- 
dred horfcmen  well  mounted  and  equipped  joined  hi'm, 
and  with  their  aid  he  took  the  city ;  and  this  appella- 
tion has  been  given  in  honourable  remembrance  of  this 
loyal  adion. 

Thefe  noble  hidalgos  enjoy  many  privileges  and 
diftinftions  ;.  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal. 
-  I.  The  firll  and  greatelt  privilege  which  they 
hold  by  law  is  to  enjoy  all  polls  of  dignity  and  honour 
in  the  church  and  Itate,  with  liberty,  when  ^church- 
men, of  having  a  plurality  of  benelices.  They  are 
qualified  for  receiving  all  orders  of  knighthood,  and 
are  to  be  preferred  in  all  embafRcs,  governments,  and 
public  commiffions. 

2.  When  they  are  examined  as  witneffes  in  civil 
and  criminal  cafes,  their  depofitions  are  to  be  taken  In 
their  own  houfes,  without  being  obliged  to  quit  them 
to  go  to  thofe  of  others 

3.  In  all  churches,  proceffions,  and  other  public 
afts  or  afTemblies,  they  are  to  have  the  next  place  of 
honour  and  precedency  after  the  officers  of  juftlce, 
conforming  themfelves  to  particular  cuftoms. 

4.  They  are  not  obliged  to  accept  of  any  chal- 
lenge for  combat,  fuppofiiig  fuch  were  allowed  of,  but 
from  thofe  who  are  their  equals. 

5i  Though  it  is  forbidden  to  guardians  to  pur- 
chafe  the  eftates  of  minors,  this  does  not  extend  to 
Hidalgos,  in  whom  the  law  does  not  fuppofe  any  fraud, 
and  they  may  purchafe  them  publicly. 

6.  They  are  permitted  to  be  feated  In  courts  of 
juftice  in  prefence  of  the  judges,  from  the  refpeft  and 
honour  due  to  theni.  They  have  alfo  feats  in  the 
courts  of  chancery.  In  confideration  of  their  birth, 
which  gives  them  a  right  to  be  near  the  perfons  of 
princes. 

7.  Their  perfons-  are  free  from  arreft  for  debt, 
nor  can  any  attachment  be  laid  on  their  dwelHng- 
houfes,  furniture,  apparel,  arms,  horfes,  or  mules  i_n 
immediate  ufe  :  nor  can  they  make  a  ceffion  of  their 
eftates,  nor  be  diftrelfed  in  fuits  of  law,  farther  than 
their  circumftances  will  admit  of,  but  are  to  be  allow- 
ed  a  reafonable  and  decent  maintenance  for  theirfupport. 

8.  In  cafes  of  imprifonment  for  criminal  matters, 
they  are  to  be  treated  differently  from  others.  They 
are  generally  confined  to  their  own  houfes  with  a  fafe 
guard,  or  under  arreft  upon  their  honour,  or  allowed 
the  city  or  town  they  lived  in,  and  in  particular  cafes 
are  fent  into  caftles. 

9.  When  punifliments  are  inflifted  for  criminal 
cafes,  they  are  to  be  lefs  fevere  to  them  than  to  others, 
as  they  are,  not  to  fuffer  ignominious  punifhments,  fuch 
as  public  ftiame,  whipping,  gallies,  nor  are  they  to  be 
hanged,  but  beheaded,  excepting  in  cafes  of  treafon 
or  herefy.  In  cafes  that  do  not  imply  a  corporal  punifti- 
raent  but  a  pecuniary  one,  they  are  treated  with  more 
rigour,  and  pay  a  larger  fine  than  others. 

10.  They  are  not  to  be  put  to  the  rack  or  tor- 
ture, excepting  for  fuch  heinous  crimes  as  are  parti- 
Ciilarly  fpecified  by  the  laws. 
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11.  When  tliere  are  title-deeds  or  other  writings  Hidalgoi^. 
or  papers  In  which  two  or  more  perfons  have  an  equal 
right  or  property,  and  require  a  particular  charge, 
they  are  to  be  given  up  by  preference  to  the  cuftody 
of  an  Hidalgo,  if  any  of  the  parties  are  fuch. 

12.  The  daughter  of  an  Hidalgo  enjoys  every 
privilege  of  her  birth,  though  married  to  a  commoner  j 
and  a  woman  who  Is  not  an  Hidalgo  enjoys  all  thefe 
privileges  when  fhe  is  a  widow,  following  the  fortune 
of  her  hufband. — But  if  the  widow  is  an  Hidalgo,  and 
the  late  hufband  was  a  commoner,  fhe  falls  into  the 
ftate  of  her  hufband  after  his  death,  though  fhe  had 
the  privileges  of  her  birth  during  his  life. 

13.  They  are  free  from  all  duties,  called  Pechos,  Pe- 
d'ulos,  Monedas,  Alartemegas,  Contribuciones-,  a?  well  royal 
as  civil,  and  all  other  levies  of  whatever  kind  they  may 
be,  with  a  referve  for  fuch  as  are  for  the  public  bene- 
fit, in  which  they  are  equally  concerned,  fuch  as  the 
repairing  the  highways,  bridges,  fountains,  walls,  de*- 
ftruftion  of  locufts,  and  other  vermin. 

14.  They  are  free  from  perfonal  fervice,  and  fron\ 
going  to  the  wars,  excepting  when  the  king  attends  ia 
perfon  ;  even  then  they  are  not  to  be  forced,  but  inviti- 
ed,  and  acquainted  that  the  royal  ftandard  is  difplayed. 

15.  No  perfons  whatever  can  be  quartet  ed  uporv, 
or  lodged  in  their  houfes,  except  when  the  king,  queen> 
prince  or  infantes  are  on  the  road,  as  in  fuch  cafes  even 
the  houfes  of  the  clergy  are  not  exempt. 

16.  They  cannot  be  compelled  to  accept  of  the 
office  of  receiver  of  the  king's  rents,  or  any  other  em- 
ployment which  is  confidered  as  mean  and  derogatory 
to  their  dignity  and  rank. 

17.  By  a  particular  cuftom  confirmed  by  royal 
authority  in  that  part  of  Caftile  beyond  the  Ebro,  ba- 
ftards  fucceedto  their  parents,  andenjoy  their  honours 
contrary  to  the  royal  and  common  law. 

18.  If  a  lady,  who  marries  a  commoner^  fhould 
be  a  queen,  duchefs,  marchlonelV,  or  countefs  (for 
they  have  no  barons  In  Caftile),  (he  not  only  does 
not  lofc  her  rank,  but  conveys  her  titles  to  her  hufbandj 
who  holds  them  In  right  of  his  wife. 

Thefe  are  the  general  privileges  which  the  Hidalgce 
enjoy  ;  there  are  fome  others  of  Itfs  confequence,  as  well 
as  particular  grants  to  certain  perfons  and  families.  Aa 
ancient  and  ridiculous  cuftom  is  faid  to  be  obferved  by 
noble  ladies  who  are  widows  of  plebeians,  in  order  to 
recover  their  birthright,  for  which  purpofe  they  carry 
a  pack  faddle  on  their  fhoulders  to  their  hufband's 
grave,  then  throwing  it  down  and  ftriking  it  three 
times,  fay,  *  Villein,  take  thy  villeiny,  for  I  will  abide 
by  my  nobility  and  then  they  recover  their  privi- 
leges again. 

HIDE,  the  fkin  of  beafts  ;  but  the  word  is  parti- 
cularly applied  to  thofe  of  large  cattle,  as  buUocksj  . 
cows,  horfes,  &c. 

Hides  are  either  raw  or  green,  juft  as  taken  off  the  : 
carcafe  ;  falted,  or  feafoned  with  fait,  alum,  and  falt- 
petre,  to  prevent  their  fpoiling  ;  or  curried  and  tanned.  . 
See  Tanning. 

Hide  of  Land.,  was  fuch  a  quantity  of  land  as  migbf^ 
be  ploughed  with  one  plough  within  the  compafs  of  a  : 
year,  or  as  much  as  would  maintain  a  family  ;  fome 
call  it  60,  fome  80,  and  others  100  acres. 

HiuE.  BquiuL    See  FAaRiERv,  xxiil. 
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rHieradum     HlERAClUM,  hawkweed  :  A  genus  of  the  po^ 
apolls  ^yg^™'*  aeqiialis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 
',  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  49th  order,  Compq/itai    The  receptacle  ia  na- 
ked, the  calyx  imbricated  and  ovate  ;  the  pappus  fimple 
and  feffile. 

Species.  I.  The  aurantiacum,  comfflonly  called  grim 
ihe  collier,  hath  many  oblong  oval  entire  leaves,  crown- 
ing the  root ;  an  upright,  fingle,  hairy,  and  almoft  leaf- 
lefs  ftalk,  a  foot  high,  terminated  by  reddtfli  orange- 
coloured  flowers  in  a  corymbus.  Thefe  flo  Acrs  have 
dark  oval  afli- coloured  calices ;  whence  the  name  of 
^r'lm  the  collier.  2.  The  pilofella  or  moufe-ear,  hath 
bloflbms  red  on  the  out-fide,  and  pale  yellow  within  ; 
the  cups  fet  thick  with  black  hairs.  The  flowers  open 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  clofe  about  two  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 3.  The  umbellatum  grows  to  the  height  of 
three  feet,  with  an  ereA  and  firm  ftalk,  terminated  with 
an  umbel  of  yellow  flowers. 

Culture.  The  firft,  is  the  only  fpecies  cultivated  in 
gardens.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  or  parting  the 
roots.  The  feed  may  be  fown  in  autumn  or  fpring. 
In  June,  when  the  plants  are  grown  two  or  three 
inches  high,  they  may  be  picked  out  and  planted  in 
beds,  where  they  muft  remain  till  the  next  autumn, 
and  then  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Properties.   The  fecond  fpecies  is  commonly  in  dry 


pafturcs  in  England  ;  it  lias  a  milky  juice,  but  is  lefs 
bitter  and  aftringent  than  is  ufual  with  plants  of  that 
clafs.  it  is  reckoned  hurtful  to  fheep.  An  infe£t  of 
the  cochineal  genus  ( Coccus  Polonicus )  is  often  found 
at  the  roots,  (Aa.  Upfal.  i  752.)  Goats  eat  it ;  fheep 
are  not  fond  of  it ;  horfcs  and  fwinc  refufe  it. — The 
third  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  grows  in 
rough  ftony  places,  but  ia  not  very  common.  The 
flowers  are  fometimes  ufed  for  dying  yarn  of  a  fine 
yellow  colour. 

HIERACITES,  in  church-hiftory,  Chriftian  he- 
retics in  the  third  century  :  fo  called  from  their  leader 
Hierax,  a  philofopher  of  Egypt  ;  who  taught  that 
Melchifedek  was  the  Holy  Ghoft,  denied  the  refur- 
reftion,  and  condemned  marriage. 

HIERANOSIS,  or  Morbus  Sacer.  See  (the 
Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HIERA  picRA.  See  Pharmacy,  no  836. 
HIERAPOLIS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Phrygia, 
abounding  in  hot  fprings  ;  and  having  its  name  from 
the  number  of  its  temples.  There  are  coins  exhibiting 
figures  of  various  gods  who  had  temples  here.  Of  this 
place  was  Epidtetus  the  ftoic  philofopher. — It  is  now 
called  Pambouk  ;  and  is  fituated  near  the  Scamander, 
on  a  portion  of  Mount  Mcfogis,  diftant  fix  miles  from 
I^aodicea. — Its  fite  appears  at  a  diftance  as  a  white  lofty 
cliff  ;  and  upon  arriving  at  it,  the  view  which  it  pre- 
fents  is  fo  marvellous  (fays  Dr  Chandler),  that  the  de- 
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fmall  channel  on  the  top.  A  woman  was  wafhing  linen  Hierapo" 
in  it,  with  a  child  at  her  back ;  and  beyond  were  ca- 
bins of  the  Turcomans,  ftanding  diftinft,  much  neater 
than  any  we  had  feen,  each  with  poultry  feeding,  and 
a  fence  of  reeds  in  front. 

**  It  is  an  old  obfervation,  that  the  country  about  the 
Maeander,  the  foil  being  light  and  friable,  and  full  of 
falts  generating  inflammable  matter,  was  undermined  by 
fire  and  water.  Hence  it  abounded  in  hot  fprings, 
which,  after  pafling  under-ground  from  the  refervoirs, 
appeared  on  the  mountain,  or  were  found  bubbling  up 
in  the  plain  or  in  the  mud  of  the  river:  and  hence  it 
was  fubjeft  to  frequent  earthquakes  ;  the  nitrous  vapour 
compreffed  in  the  cavities,  and  fublimed  by  heat  or  fer- 
mentation, burfting  its  prifon  with  loud  explofions,  agi- 
tating the  atmofphere,  and  fhaking  the  earth  and  wa- 
ters with  a  violence  as  extenfive  as  deftruftive ;  and 
hence,  moreover,  the  peftilential  grottos,  which  had 
fubterraneous  communications  with  each  other,  derived 
their  noifome  effluvia  ;  and  ferving  as  fmaller  vents  to 
thefe  furnaces  or  hollows,  were  regarded  as  apertures  of 
hell,  as  paffages  for  deadly  fumes  rifing  up  from  the 
realms  of  Pluto  One  or  more  of  the  mountains  per- 
haps has  burned.  It  may  be  fufpefted,  that  the  fur- 
face  of  the  country  has  in  fome  places  been  formed  froiA 
its  own  bowels ;  and  in  particular,  it  feems  probable, 
that  the  hill  of  Laodicea  was  originally  an  eruption. 


'*  The  hot  waters  of  Hierapolis  have  produced  that 
mod  extraordinary  phaenomenon,  the  cliff,  which  is  one 
entire  incrudation.  They  were  anciently  renowned  for 
this  fpecies  of  transformation.  It  is  related,  they  chan- 
ged fo  eafily,  that  being  condudled  about  the  vineyard* 
and  gardens,  the  channels  became  long  fences,  each  a 
fingle  ftone.  They  produced  the  ridges  by  our  tent. 
The  road  up  to  the  ruins,  which  appears  as  a  wide  and 
high  caufeway,  is  a  petrification  ;  and  overlooks  many 
green  fpots,  once  vineyards  and  gardens,  feparated  by 
partitions  of  the  fame  material.  The  furface  of  the  flat, 
above  the  cliff,  is  rough  with  ftone  and  with  channels, 
branching  out  in  various  direftions,  a  large  pool  over- 
flowing and  feeding  the  numerous  rills,  fome  of  which 
fpread  over  the  flope  as  they  defcend,  and  give  to  the 
white  ftony  bed  a  humid  look,  refembling  fah  or  driven 
fnow  when  mehing.  This  cruft,  which  has  no  talte  or 
fmell,  being  an  alkaline,  will  ferment  with  acids;  and  Pi- 
cenini  relates,  that  trial  of  it  had  been  made  with  fpirit 
of  vitriol.  The  waters,  though  hot,  were  ufed  in  agri- 
culture. 

«<  Tamerlane,  when  he  invaded  this  country,  en- 
camped for  the  fummer  at  Tanguzlik,  where  many  of 
his  men  were  deftroyed  by  drinking  of  a  fpring  which 
ftagnatcd  and  petrified.  The  Turkifh  name  Pambouk 
fignifies  cotton;  and,  it  has  been  fald,  refers  to  the  white- 
nefs  of  the  incruftation. 

The  Ihepherd-poet  of  Smyrna,  after  mentioning  a 


fcripiion  of  it,  to  bear  even  a  faint  refemblance,  ought  cave  in  Phrygia  facred  to  the  Nymphs,  relates,  that 
to  appear  romantic.    Dr  Chandler's  defcription  is  as    there  Luna  had  once  defcended  from  the  ficy  to  En- 

dymion,  while  he  was  fleeping  by  his  herds ;  that  marks 


follows 

^travels  in  *'  The  vaft  flope  which  at  a  diftance  we  had  taken  for 
Afta  Minor,chz]k,  was  now  beheld  with  wonder,  it  feeming  an  im- 
l?'**9'      menfe  frozen  cafcade,  the  furface  wavy,  as  of  water  at 

once  fixed,  or  in  its  headlong  courfe  fuddenly  petrified. 

Round  about  us  were  many  high,  bare,  ftony  ridges  ; 

and  clofe  by  our  tent,  one  with  a  wide  bafis,  and  a 

Sender  rill  of  water,  clear,  foft>  and  warm,  running  in  a 


of  their  bed  were  then  extant  under  the  oaks  ;  and  that 
in  the  thickets  around  it  the  milk  of  cows  had  been  fpilt, 
which  men  ftill  beheld  with  admirarion  (for  fuch  was 
the  appearance  if  you  faw  it  very  far  off)  ;  but  that  from 
thence  flowed  clear  or  warm  water,  which  in  a  little 
while  concreted  round  about  the  channels,  and  formed 
a  ftone  pavement.    The  writer  defcrlbes  the  cliff  of 

Hierapolis, 
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#rapolis.  HierapoHs,  if  I  miftake  not,  as  I'n  his  time  ;  and  has 
added  a  local  ftory,  current  when  he  lived.  It  was  the 
genius  of  the  people  to  unite  fiftion  with  truth  ;  and, 
as  in  this  and  other  inftances,  to  dignify  the  tales  of 
their  mythology  with  fabulous  evidence  taken  from 
the  natural  wonders  in  which  their  country  abounded. 

*'  We  afcended  in  the  morning  to  the  ruins,  which 
are  on  a  flat,  pafung  by  fepulchres  with  infcrlptions,  and 
entering  the  city  from  the  caft.  We  had  foon  the 
theatre  on  our  right  hand,  and  the  pool  between  us  and 
the  cfifF.  Oppofite  to  it,  near  the  margin  of  the  cliff, 
is  the  remains  of  an  amazing  ftrufture,  once  perhaps 
baths,  or,  as  we  conjedlured,  a  gyranafium  ;  the  huge 
vaults  of  the  roof  flriking  horror  as  we  rode  under- 
neath.  Beyond  it  is  the  mean  ruin  of  a  modern  fortrefs; 
and  farther  on  are  maflive  walls  of  edifices,  feveral  of 
them  leaning  from  their  perpendicular,  the  ftones  dif- 
torted,  aiid  feeming  every  moment  ready  to  fall ;  the 
effe£l3  and  evidences  of  violent  and  repeated  earth- 
quakes. In  a  recefs  of  the  mountain  on  the  right  hand 
is  the  area  of  a  ftadium.  Then  again  fepulchres  fuc- 
ceed,  (ome  nearly  buried  in  the  mountain-fidc,  and  one 
a  fquare  building,  with  an  infcription  in  large  letters. 
All  thefe  remains  are  plain,  and  of  the  flone  created  by 
the  waters-  The  fite  has  been  computed  about  two 
hundred  paces  wide  and  a  mile  in  length. 

*'  After  taking  a  general  furvey,  we  returned  to  the 
threatre,  intending  to  copy  infcriptions,  and  examine 
more  particularly  as  we  changed  our  (lation.  We  found 
this  a  very  large  and  fumptuous  ftrufture,  and  the  leafl. 
ruined  of  any  we  had  feen.  Part  of  the  front  is  {land- 
ing. In  the  heap  which  lies  in  confufion,  are  many 
fculptures  well  executed  in  bafTo  relievo  ;  with  pieces  of 
architrave  infcribed,  but  disjointed  ;  or  fo  encumbered 
with  mafiive  marbles,  that  we  could  collcft  from  them 
no  information.  The  charafter  is  large  and  bold,  with 
ligatures.  The  marble  feats  are  ftill  unremoved.  The 
numerous  ranges  are  divided  by  a  low  feniicircular  wall, 
near  mid-way,  with  infcriptions  on  the  face  of  it,  but 
niolUy  illegible.  I  copied  a  fhort  but  imperfeft  one, 
in  which  Apollo  Archegetes  of  The  Leailer  is  rcquefted 
to  be  propitious.  In  another  compartment,  mention  is 
made  of  the  city  by  its  name  Hierapolis  ;  and  on  a  third 
is  an  encomium  in  verfe,  which  may  be  thus  tranflated, 
*♦  Hail,  golden  city  Hierapolis,  the  fpot  to  be  preferred 
before  any  in  wide  Afia  ;  revered  for  the  rills  of  the 
Nymphs ;  adorned  with  fplendor."  The  Nymphs  pre- 
fided  over  fprings  and  fountains. 

After  attentively  viewing  them,  and  confidering  their 
height,  width,  and  manner  of  arrangement,  I  am  incli- 
ned to  believe,  that  the  ancient  Afiatics  fat  at  their  plays 
and  public  fpeftacles  lik^  the  modern,  with  their  legs 
croffed  or  gathered  under  them ;  and  it  is  probable  upon 
carpets. 

*«  The  waters  of  Hierapolis  were  furprifingly  attem- 
pered for  tinging  wool,  with  a  colour  from  roots  rival- 
ling the  more  collly  purples ;  and  were  a  principal  fource 
of  the  riches  of  the  place.  The  company  of  dyers  is 
mentioned  in  the  infcription  on  the  fquare  building 
among  the  fepulchres.  That  heroum  or  monument  was 
to  be  crowned  by  them  with  garlands  or  feltoons  of 
flowers.  The  fprings  flowed  fo  copioufly,  that  the  city 
was  full  of  fpontaneous  baths  ;  and  Apollo,  the  tutelar 
deity  of  the  Hicrapolitans,  with  ^fculapius  and  Hy- 
giea,  oa  their  medals;  bear  witnefs  to  tht  medicinal  vir- 
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tues  which  they  poffefs.    The  people,  in  fome  of  their  Hierapoli* 
infcriptions,  are  ityled  the  moft  fplendid,  and  the  fenate  " 
the  mo/i  powerful.  , 
"  The  pool  before  the  theatre  has  been  a  bath,  and 
marble  fragments  are  vifible  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
which  is  perfeftly  tranfparent,  and  of  a  briny  tafte. 

'*  Hierapolis  was  noted,  befides  its  hot  waters,  for  a 
plutonium.  This  was  an  opening  in  a  fmall  brow  of 
the  adjacent  mountain,  capable  of  admitting  a  man,  and, 
very  deep,  with  a  fquare  fence  before  it,  inclofing  about 
half  an  acre  ;  which  fpace  was  filled  with  black  thick 
mift,  fo  that  the  bottom  could  be  fcarcely  -difcerned. 
The  air,  to  thofe  who  approached  it,  was  innocent  on 
the  outfide  of  the  fence,  being  clear  of  the  mift  in  fe* 
rene  weather,  it  remaining  then  within  the  boundary  ; 
but  there  death  abode.  Bulls,  as  at  Nyfa,  dropt  down, 
and  were  dragged  forth  without  life ;  and  fome  fpar- 
rows  which  Strabo  let  fly  inftantly  fell  fenfelefs.  But. 
eunuchs,  the  priefts  of  Magna  Mater,  or  Cybele,  could 
go  in  quite  to  the  aperture,  lean  forward,  or  enter  it 
unharmed  ;  but  they  held  their  breath,  as  their  vilages- 
teftified,  and  fometimes  until  in  danger  of  fuffocation.- 
Strabo,  the  relater,  was  in  doubt  whether  all  eunuchs 
could  do  this,  or  only  they  of  the  temple  ;  and  whether 
they  were  preferved  by  Divine  Providence,  as  in  cafes- 
of  enthufiafm,  or  were  poffefTed  of  fome  powerful  anti- 
dotes. But  it  is  likely  this  mift  was  the  condenfed' 
fteam  of  the  hot  waters,  made  noxious  by  the  qualities 
of  the  foil  ;  and  that  the  whole  fecret  of  the  priefts 
confifted  in  carrying  their  faces  high  in  the  air,  as  ano- 
ther fpeftator  has  obferved  they  always  did  ;  and  in 
avoiding  refpiration  when  they  ttooped.  I  had  hoped 
the  defcription  of  this  fpot  would  have  enabled  me  to 
find  it,  but  I  fearihed  about  for  it  unfuccefTively. 

•'We  defcended  to  our  tent  at  the  approach  of  even- 
ing, by  a  fteep  track  down  the  cliff,  beginning  beyond 
the  pool,  in  which  we  alfo  bathed  with  pleafure,  on  the: 
fide  next  the  gymnafium.  Our  way  was  often  rough  and'' 
flippery,  refembling  ice,  and  our  horfes  with  difficulty 
preferved  their  footing.  When  arrived  at  our  tent,  I 
renewed  my  inquiries  for  the  plutonium  ;  and  an  oldi 
Turk,  with  a  beard  as  white  as  fnow,  told  me  he  knew 
the  place,  that  it  was  often  fatal  to  their  goats ;  and 
accounting  for  the  effeft,  faid,  it  was  believed  to  be  the 
habitation  of  a  daemon  or  evil  fpirit.  We  afcended  a- 
gain  early  in  the  morning  to  the  theatre,  where  he  had 
promifed  to  join  us;  and  a  live  fowl  was  intended  to 
be  the  martyr  of  experiment."  But  our  author  was 
interrupted  by  fome  banditti,  and  obliged  to  leave  Hie- 
rapolis in  hafie. 

HIERARCHY,  among  divines,  denotes  the  fub- 
ordination  of  angels. 

Some  of  the  rabbins  reckon  four,  others  ten,  orders 
or  ranks  of  angels  ;  and  give  them  different  names 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  power  an4' 
knowledge. 

Hierarchy,  hkewife  denotes  the  fubordination  of 
the  clergy,  ecclcfiaftical  polity,  or  the  conftitution 
and  government  of  the  Chriftian  church  confidered  as 
a  fociety. 

HIERESj  the  name  of  fome  fmall  iflands  lying 
near  the  coaft  of  Provence  in  France,  oppofite  to  the 
towns  of  Hieres  and  Toulon,  where  the  Englifti  fleet 
lay  many  months  in  1 744,  and  blocked  up  the  Frenchi 
and  Spanifh  fleets  in  the  iarbour  of  Toulon. 


II 
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HiEREs,  a  town  of  Provence  in  France,  feated  ou   and  fortitude  ;  a  bullock,  of  agriculture  ;  a  horfe,  of  HlerogTy- 

^"-^^   iea.    It  is  a  pretty  little  town,  and   liberty  ;  a  fphinx,  of  fubtilty,  8cc.  phics. 

ny  of  the  Marfilians ;  and  pilgrims       Such  is  the  opinion  that  has  generally  been  embra-  V— - 

ced,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers,  of  the  ori- 
gin and  ufe  of  hieroglyphics.  It  has  been  almoll  uni- 
formly maintained,  that  they  were  invented  by  the 
Egyptian  priefts  in  order  to  conceal  their  wifdom  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar ;  but  the  late  bifhop 
Warburton  hath,  with  much  ingenuity  and  learning, 


the  Mediterranean  fea 
was  formerly  a  colo 

ufed  to  embark  here  for  the  holy  land.     But  its  har- 
bour being  now  choaked  up,  it  is  confiderable  only 
■for  its  falt-works.    E.  Long.  6.  i  3.  N.  Lat.  43.  7. 
HIERO  I.  and  II.  kings  of  Syracufe.    See  Syra- 

CUSE. 

HIEROCLES,  a  cruel  perfecutor  of  the  Chrl- 


ilians,  and  a  violent  promoter  of  the  perfecution  under  endeavoured  to  fliow  that  this  account  is  erroneous. 
Dioclefian,  flouriflied  in  302.  He  wrote  fome  books  According  to  this  writer,  the  firfl  kind  of  hiero- 
ijgainll  the  Chriliian  religion  ;  in  which  he  pretends  glyphics  were  mere  piftures,  becaufe  the  moft  natural 
foine  inconfiRenciee  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  com-  way  of  communicating  our  conceptions  by  marks  or 
-pares  the  -miracles  of  Apollonius  Tyanasus  to  thofe  of  figures  was  by  tracing  out  the  images  of  things ;  and 
our  Saviour.  He  was  refuted  by  Ladantius  and  Eu-  this  is  adually  verified  in  the  cafe  of  the  Mexicans, 
febius.  The  remains  of  his  w^orks  were  collefted  into  whofe  only  method  of  writing  their  laws  and  hiftory 
one  volume  odavo,  by  biAiop  Pearfon  ;  and  pubhflied  was  by  this  pidure- writing.  But  the  hieroglyphics 
in  1654,  with  a  learned  differtaiion  prefixed  to  the    invented  by  the  Egyptians  were  an  improvement  on 

this  rude  and  inconvenient  eflay  towards  writing,  for 
they  contrived  to  make  them  both  piftures  and  cha- 
rafters.  In  order  to  effetl;  this  improvement,  they 
were  obliged  to  proceed  gradually,  by  hrll  making 
the  principal  circumllance  of  the  fubjedl  Hand  for  the 
whole  ;  as  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  Horapollo,  which 
reprefent  a  battle  of  two  aimies  in  array  by  two  hands, 
one  holding  a  fliield  and  the  other  a  bow :  then  put- 


work. 

HiERocLEs,  a  Platonic  philofopher  of  the  fifth 
century,  taught  at  Alexandria,  and  was  admired  fur 
his  eloquence.  He  wrote  feven  books  upon  Provi- 
dence and  Fate  ;  and  dedicated  them-  to  the  philofo- 
pher 01ympiodoru«,  who  by  his  embaflies  did  the  Ro- 
.mans  great  fervices  under  the  .emperors  Honorius  and 
Theodofius  the  younger.   But  thefe  books  are  loif,  and 


we  only  know  them  by  the  extrafts  in  Photius.    He  ting  the  inftrument  of  the  thing,  whether  real  or  me- 

wrote  alio  a  Commentary  upon  the  golden  verfes  of  Py-  taphorical,  for  the  thing  iifelf,  as  an  eye  and  fceptre 

thagoras ;  which  is  ftill  extant,  and  has  been  fevcral  to  reprefent  a  monarch,  a  fliip  and  pilot  the  govrn-or 

limes  pubhfhed  with  thofe  verfes.  _  of  the  univerfe,  &c. :  and  finally,  by  making  one  thing 

^lilLKUUI^YPHlCS,  in  antiquity,  myftical  cha-  ftand  for  or  reprefent  another,  where  their  obfervations 

.tafters,  or  fymbols,  m  ufe  among  the  Egyptians,  and  of  nature  or  traditional  fuperftitions  led  them  to  dif- 

,that  as  well  in  their  writings  as  infcriptions;  being  the  cover  or  imagine  any  refcmblance  :   thus,  the  univerfe 


tgures  of  various  animals,  the  parts  of  human  bodies, 
and  mechanical  inilruments.  The  word  is  compofcd 
of  the  Greek  '^p&-  facer,  "  holy,"  and  y>-y'^u^  fculpere, 
*'  to  erigrave  ;"  it  being  the  cullom  to  have  the  walls, 
doors,  &c.  of  their  temples,  obehlks,  &c.  engraven 
with  fuch  figures. 

Hieroglyphics  are  properly  emblems  or  figns  of  di- 
■vlne,  facred,  or  fupernatural  things;  by  which  they 


was  defigned  by  a  ferpent  in  a  circle,  whofe  variegated 
fpots  denoted  the  liars ;  and  a  man  who  had  nobly 
furmounted  his  misfortune  was  reprefented  by  the  Ikin 
of  the  hyDsna,  becaufe  this  was  fuppofed  to  furnifh  an 
invulnerable  defence  in  battle. 

^  The  Chinefe  writing,  he  obferves,  was  the  next 
kind  of  improvement  in  the  ufe  of  hieroglyphics.  The 
Egyptians  joined  charafteriltic  marks  to  images;  the* 


are  diftinguilhed  fr  om  common  fymbols,  which  are  figns  Chinefe  threw  out  the  images  and  retained  only  the 

of  fenfible  and  natural  thmgs.  contraaed  marks,  and  from  thefe  marks  proceeded 

Hermes  Irilmegiftus  is  commonly  efteemed  the  in-  letters.    The  general  concurrence  of  different  people 

ventor  of  hieroglyphics  :  he  firft  introduced  them  into  in  this  method  of  recording  their  thoughts  can  never 

.the  heathen  theology,  from  whence  they  have  been  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  tffeft  of  imitation,  finitter  views 

iranfplanted  into  the  Jewifli  and  Chriliian.  or  chance ;   but  muft  be  confidered  as  the  uniform 

Sacred  thmgs,  .  fays  Hippocrates,  fhould  only  be  voice  of  nature  fpeaking  to  the  rude  conceptions  of 

communicated  to  facred  perfons.    Hence  it  was  that  mankind  :  for  not  only  the  Chinefe  of  the  Eaft  the 

the  ancient  Egyptians  communicated  to  none  but  their  Mexicans  of  the  Weft,  and  the  Egyptians  of  the  South 

kings  and  priefts,  and  thofe  who  were  to  fucceed  to  but  the  Scythians  likewife  of  the  North,  and  the  in- 

the  priefthood  and  the  crown,  the  fecrets  of  nature,  termediate  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  viz.  the  Indians 

and  the  fecrets  of  their  morahty  and  hiftory  ;  and  this  Phoenicians,  Ethiopians,  &c.  ufed  the  fame  way  of 

they  did  by  a  kind  of  cabbala,  which,  at  the  fame  wiiting  by  pidture  and  hieroglyphic, 
time  that  It  Inftruaed  them,  only  amufed  the  reft  of       The  b.fliop  farther  fliows,  that  the  feveral  fpecies  of 

the  people.    Hence  the  ufe  of  hieroglyphics,  or  myftic  hieroglyphic  writing  took  their  rife  from  nature  and 

figures,  to  veil  their  morality,  politics,  &c.  from  pro-  neceffity,  and  not  from  choice  and  artifice,  by  tracing 

fane  eyes.    Ihis  author,   it  may  be  obferved,  and  at  large  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  art  of  fpeecir 

jnany  others,  do  not  keep  to  the  preclfe  charaaer  of  a  He  proceeds  to  Ihow  how  in  procefs  of  time  the  Egv'/ 

hieroglyphic,  but  apply  it  to  profane  as  well  as  divine  tian  hieroglyphics  came  to  be  employed  for  the  vehicle 

W'     y    V  1-  1    r      ,    ,      o  ofmyftery.    They  ufed  their  hieroglyphics  two  ways; 

Hieroglyphics  are  a  kind  of  real  charaaers,  which  the  one  more  fimple,  bv  putting  the  part  for  the  whole 

do  not  only  denote,  but  in  fome  meafure  exprefs,  which  was  the  curiologic  hieroglyphic ;  and  the  othe? 

.the  things.     lhus_,  according  to  Clemens  Alexandri-  moie  artificial,  by  putting  one  thing  of  refembhno^ 

*'"^'t,.. ^'  ^^'^^"'^'■oglyphic  of  llrength  qualities  for.  anotker,  called  the  trotncal  hieroglyphic : 

thus 
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thus  the  itioon  was  fometimes 'reprefented  by  a  half      HIEROGRAMMATISTS,  ( Hierogrammate't ) ,  Hicro^ 

cJrcleandfometimesbyacynocephalus.  They  employed  i.  e.  holy  reglfiers,  were  an  order  of  priefts  among  the  ^^^J,^^ 

their  proper  hieroglyphics  to  record  openly  and  plainly  ancient  Egyptians,  who  prefide-d  over  learning  and  re- 

tbeir  laws,  policies,  public  morals,  and  hiftory,  and  all  ligion.    They  had  the  care  of  the' hieroglyphics,  and  hu 


kinds  of  civil  matters :  this  is  evident  from  their  obehllcs, 
which  w^re  full  of  hieroglyphic  charafters,  defigned  to 
record  fingular  events,  memorable  aftions,  and  new 
inventions  ;  and  alfo  from  the  celebrated  infcription 
on  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sais,  where  an  infant,  an 
old  man,  a  hawk,  a  fi(h,  and  a  river-horfe,  expreffed 
this  moral  fentence  :  "  All  you  who  come  into  the 
world  and  go  out  of  it,  know  this,  that  the  gods  hate 
impudence."  However,  the  tropical  hieroglyphics, 
which  were  employed  to  divulge,  gradually  produced 
fymbols  which  were  defigned  to  fecrete  or  conceal: 
thus  Egypt  was  fometimes  expreffed  by  the  croco- 
dile, fometimes  by  a  burning  cenfer  with  a  heart  up- 
on it  ;  where  the  fimplicity  of  the  firft  reprefenta- 
tion  and  the  abftruffinefs  of  the  latter  fliovv,  that 
the  one  was  a  tropical  hieroglyphic  for  communica- 
tion, and  the  other  a  tropical  fymbol  invented  for 
fccrecy. 

Enigmatic  fymbols  were  afterwards  formed  by  the 
affemblage  of  different  things,  or  of  their  properties 
that  were  lefs  known  ;  and  though  they  might  have 


were  the  expofitors  of  religious  doftrinesand  opinions 
They  were  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  prophets  ;  and  it 
Is  pretended,  that  one  of  them  predifted  to  an  Egyp- 
tian king,  that  an  Ifraelite  (meaning  Mofes),  eminent 
for  his  qualifications  and  atchievements,  would  kffen 
and  deprefs  the  Egyptian  monarchy. — The  hierogram- 
matel  were  always  near  the  king,  to  affift  him  with 
their  informations  and  counfels.  The  better  to  fit 
them  for  this,  they  made  ufe  of  the  llcill  and  know- 
ledge they  had  acquired  in  the  ftars  and  the  motion* 
of  the  heavenly  lights,  and  even  of  the  writings  of  their 
predeceffors,  v.-hereia  their  funftlons  and  duties  were 
delivered.  They  were  exempted  from  all  civil  employ- 
ments, were  reputed  the  firft  perfons  in  dignity  next 
the  king,  and  bore  a  kind  of  fceptre  in  form  of  a 

ploughlhare.  After  Egypt  became  a  proxince  of 

the  Roman  empire,  the  hierogrammatei  funk  into 
negleft. 

HIEROMANCY,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of  divi- 
nation which  predi£led  future  events  from  obferving 
the  various  thinors  offered  in  facrifice.    See  Divina- 


Hierophaa- 


been  Intelligible  at  firft,  yet  when  the  art  of  writing  tion  and  Sacrifice. 
was  invented,  hieroglyphics  were  more  generally  dif-  HIEROMNEMON,  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
^}fed,  the  people  forgot  the  fignification  of  them,  and  fignified  a  delegate  chofen  by  lot,  and  fent  to  the 
the  priefts,  retaining  and  cultivating  the  knowledge  of  great  council  of  the  AmphlAyons,  where  he  was  to 
them  becaufe  they  were  the  repofiiories  of  their  learn-  take  care  of  what  concerned  religion.  The  hleromne- 
ing  and  hiftory,  at  length  applied  them  to  the.purpofe  monies  were  reckoned  more  honourable  than  the  other 
of  preferving  the  fecrets  of  their  religion.  members  of  that  affembly,  the  general  meetings  of 

Symbols  were  the  true  original  of  animal- worfhip  in  which  were  always  fummoned  by  them,  and  their 
E"ypt,  as  Sir  John  Marftiam  conjedured.  Can.  Chron.  names  were  prefixed  to  the  decrees  made  by  that 
p.  58.  becaufe  in  thefe  hieroglyphics  was  recorded  the  council. 

hiftory  of  their  greater  deities,  their  kings,  and  law-  Hieromnemon  (compofed  of 'ff?^  "  facred/'  and 
givers,  reprefented  by  animals  and  other  creatures.  /^v^iKav  «<  one  who  advertifes  or  puts  in  mind  of,"^  an 
Tke  fvmbol  of  each  god  was  well  known  and  familiar  officer  in  the  ancient  Greek  church,  whofe  principal 
to  his  worflilppers,  by  means  of  the  popular  paintings  funftlon  was  to  ftand  behind  the  patriarch  at  the  fa- 
and  engravings  on  their  temples  and  other  facred  mo-  craments,  ceremonies,  Sec.  and  ftiow  him  the  prayers, 
numenfs;  fo  that  the  fymbol  prefenting  the  idea  of  pfalms,  fee.  which  he  was  to  rehearfe 
the  god,  and  that  Idea  excitlne  fentlments  of  rehglon, 
3t  was  natural  for  them,  in  tlieir  addreffes  to  any  par- 
ticular god,  to  turn  to. his  rcprefentatlve  mark  or  fym- 
bol ;  efpecially  when  we  confider  farther,  that  the 
Egyptian  priefts  feigned  a  divine  original  fcr  hierogly- 
phic charaAers,  In  order  to  increafe  the  veneration  of 
the  people  for  them.  Thefe  would  of  courfe  bring 
on  a  relative  dt;VGi!on  to  thefe  fymbolic  figures,  which, 
when  it  came  to  be  paid  to  the  living  animal,  would 
foon  terminate  in  an  ultimate  worftiip. 

Another  confequence  of  the  facrednefs  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic charsdters  was,  that  it  difpofed  the  more  fu- 


He  alfo  clo- 
thed the  patriarch  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  affigned 
the  places  of  all  thofe  who  had  a  right  to  be  around 
him  when  feated  on  his  throne,  as  the  matter  of  the 
ceremonies  now  does  to  the  pope. 
HIERONYMUS.  See  Jerome. 
HIEROPHANTES,  or  IIierophanta,  (from 
'Eff  holy,  and  '?«'>'^  /  appear )^  in  antiquity,  a  priefl; 
among  the  Athenians. 

The  hierophantes  was  properly  the  chief  perfon  that 
officiated  in  the  eleufinia,  that  great  folemnity  facred 
to  Ceres. 

This  office  was  firft  executed  by  Eumolpus,  and 


perftitious  to  engrave  them  on  gems,  and  wear  them    continued  in  his  family  fer  1200  years,  though  when 
*         ...    -  -  ^^y.  pgj-fQji        appointed  to  this  dignity  he  was  requi- 

red alway  to  live  in  celibacy. 

St  Jerome  fays,  that  the  hierophantes  extinguiftied 
the  fire  of  luft  by  drinking  cicuta  or  the  juice  of  herh- 
lock,  or  even  by  making  themfelves  eunuchs.  Apol- 
lodorus  obferves,  that  it  was  the  hieropiiantes  who  in- 
ftrufted  perfons  Initiated  into  their  religion  in  the 
abraxas^  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  In  the  cabinets  myfterics  and  duties  thereof,  and  that  it  was  hence  he 
of  the  curious,  and  are  engraven  with  all  kinds  of  derived  his  name ;  for  the  fame  reafon  he  was  called 
hieroglyphic  charafters.  To  thefe  abraxas  fueceed  the  prophetes,  "  the  prophet."  He  had  officers  under  him 
talifmans.  to  do  the  fame  thing,  or  to  affift  him  therein,  who 

Vol.  Vni.  Part  II.  3  R  were 


as  amulets  or  charms.  This  magical  abufe  feems  not 
to  have  been  much  earlier  than  the  eftabHftied  woiftilp 
of  the  god  Serapis,  which  happened  under  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  was  firft  brought  to  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  world  by  certain  Chriftian  heretics  and  natives 
of  Egypt,  who  had  mixed  a  number  of  Pagan  fuper- 
ftitlons  with  their  Chriftianlty.    Thefe  gems,  called 


tes. 
V 
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Hierophy-  were  alfo  called  prophetes  and  exc^es,  i.  e.  *'  explainers 

of  divine  things." 
Hi  j-hLte       '^'^       liierophantes  it  belonged  to  drefs  and  adorn 
r  '    _'.  the  ftatucs  of  the  gods,  and  to  bear  them  in  proceffions 
and  folenin  ceremonies. 

HIEROPHYL  AX,  an  officer  In  the  Greek  church, 
who  was  guardian  or  keeper  of  the  holy  utenfils,  veft- 
ments,  &c.  anfwering  to  sur  facrlfta  or  veftry-keeper. 

HIGH,  a  term  of  relation,  importing  one  thing's 
being  fuperlor  or  above  another  :  thus  we  fay,  a  high 
mountain,  the  high  court  of  parliament,  high  relie- 
vo, ice. 

High,  In  mufic.  Is  fometlmes  ufed  In  the  fame  fenfe 
with  loud,  and  fometlmes  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  acute. 

High  Dutch,  is  the  German  tongue  in  its  greateft 
purity,  5cc.  as  fpoken  in  Mifnia,  &c. 

HiGB  Operation,  In  chlrurgery,  is  a  method  of  extraft- 
ing  the  ftone  ;  thus  called,  becaufe  the  ftone  is  taken 
out  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder.    See  Surgery. 

High-  Places,  were  eminences  on  which  the  heathens 
ufed  to  worfhip  their  gods,  chofen  for  that  purpofe  as 
being  fuppofed  to  be  nearer  heaven  their  conllant  refi- 
dence.  The  Jews  are  frequently  blamed  for  their  at- 
tachment to  high-places,  after  the  manner  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  though  their  profeucha  were  frequently  upon 
mountains  with  groves  planted  about  them.  Where 
high-places  are  reprobated  In  fcripture,  therefore,  we 
fhould  underftand  them  as  abufed  and  proflltuted  to 
idolatrous  purpofes.  Before  the  temple  was  built, 
there  was  indeed  nothing  in  the  high-places  very  con- 
trary to  the  law,  provided  God  only  was  adored  there, 
and  that  no  incenfe  or  vlftlms  were  offered  to  Idols. 
Under  the  judges  they  feem  to  have  been  tolerated  ; 
.and  Samuel  offered  facrlfices  in  feveral  places  befides 
the  tabernacle,  where  the  ark  was  not  prefent.  Even 
in  David's  time,  they  facrlficed  to  the  Lord  at  Shilo, 
Jerufalem,  and  GIbeon;  but  after  the  temple  was 
built,  and  a  place  prepared  for  the  fixed  fettlement  of 
the  ark,  it  was  no  more  allowed  of  to  faciifice  out  of 
Jerufalem.  Solomon,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
went  a  pilgrimage  to  Gibcon  ;  but  from  that  time  we 
fee  no  lawful  facrllices  offered  out  of  the  temple. 

High  Priejl.    See  Pontifex  and  Priest. 

High  Way,  a  free  paffage  for  the  king's  fubjefts  ; 
on  which  account  It  is  called  the  king's  high  ivay,  though 
the  freehold  of  the  foil  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 
Thofe  ways  that  lead  from  one  town  to  another,  and 
fuch  as  are  drift  or  cart  ways,  and  are  for  all  travellers 
in  great  roads,  or  that  communicate  with  them,  are 
high  ways  only  ;  and  as  to  their  reparation,  are  under 
the  care  of  fur^eyors. 

HIGH- WAY  MEN,  are  robbers  on  the  high  way  ; 
for  the  apprehending  and  taking  of  whom,  a  reward 
of  40 1.  is  given  by  the  ftatute  of  4  and  5  W.  &  M.  to 
be  paid  within  a  month  after  convlftlon  by  the  fherifF 
of  the  county;  to  which  the  ftatute  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  16^ 
fuperadds  10 1,  to  be  paid  by  the  hundred  indemnified 
by  fuch  taking. 

HIGH  AM  FERRERS,  an  ancient  borough  of  Nor- 
thamptonfliire  In  England,  which  has  its  name  from 
the  family  of  the  Ferrers,  to  whom  It  formerly  be- 
longed, and  who  had  a  caftle  in  Its  neighbourhood. 
It  fends  one  member  to  parliament.  E.  Long.  i.  40. 
N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

HIGHGATE,  a  village  five  miles  north  of  Lon.- 
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don.    It  has  its  name  from  its  high  fituatlon,  and  from  HigWand- 

a  gate  fet  up  there  about  400  years  ago,  to  receive 

toll  for  the  bilhop  of  London,  when  the  old  miry  road  V~~^ 

from  Gray's-Inn  Lane  to  Bamet  was  turned  through 

the  blfhop's  park.    There  was  a  hermitage  where  the 

chapel  now  ftands  ;  and  one  of  the  hermits  ciufed  a 

caufeway  to  be  made  between  Highgate  and  [lliiigton, 

with  gravel  dug  out  of  the  top  of  the  hill,  wlu  re  there 

is  no  A"  a  pond.    Near  the  chapel,  in  1562,  lord  chief 

baron  Cholmondely  built  and  endowed  a  free  fcfiool, 

which  was  enlarged  In  1570  by  Edwin  Sandys  bifhop 

of  London. — This  village  is  a  noted  and  airy  retirement 

for  the  gentry  and  wealthy  citizens  ;  and  is  a  place  of 

good  acc6mmodation,  befides  its  affording  a  deligiitful 

and  pleafant  profpett   over  the   city  and  adjacent 

country. 

HIGHLANDERS,  a  general  appellation  for  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  any  country. 
In  Britain-,  the  name  i.s  appropriated  to  xXxi  people 
who  Inhabit  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland,  to  the 
north  and  north- iveft,  including  thofe  of  the  H'jbi  ides 
or  Wcllern  Ifles. — They  are  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Celtje  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  defcendants  of  tbe  firft 
iniiabitants  of  Britain,  as  appears  from  the  many  mo- 
numents of  their  language  ftill  retained  in  the  moil  an- 
cient names  of  places  in  all  parts  of  the  Ifland.  Ti^e 
Highlanders,  or,  as  they  are  often  termed  by  ancient 
auihor's,  the  Caledonians,  were  always  a  brave,  warlike, 
and  hai-dy  race  of  people  ;  and,  in  the  remoteit  times, 
feem  to  have  poffelTed  a  degree  of  refinement  in  fenti- 
raent  and  manners  then  unknown  to  the  other  nations 
that  furrounded  them.  This  appears  not  only  from 
their  own  traiiitions  and  poems,  but  alfo  from  the 
teftlmony  of  many  ancient  authors.  This  civilization 
was  probably  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  order 
of  the  bards,  or  Druids,  and  fome  other  inllitutlons 
peculiar  to  this  people. 

The  ancient  Highlanders  lived  In  the  hunting  flate 
till  fome  time  after  the  era  of  Fingal,  who  was  one  of 
their  kings  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  century.  For 
fome  ages  after  that,  they  lurned  their  chief  attention 
to  the  paftoral  life,  which  afforded  a  lefs  precarious- 
fubfiilence.  Till  of  late,  agriculture  in  molt  parts  of 
the  Highlands  made  but  httle  progrefs. 

The  Highlanders  always  enjoyed  a  king  and  go- 
vernment of  their  own,  till  Kenneth  M'Alpine  (anno 
845),  after  having  fubdued  the  Piftifh  kingdom^ 
transferred  thither  the  feat  of  royalty.  Tliis  event 
proved  very  unfavourable  to  the  virtues  of  the  High- 
landers, which  from  this  period  began  to  decline.. 
The  country,  no  longer  awed  by  the  prefence  of  the 
fovereign,  fell  into  anarchy  and  confufion.  The  chief- 
tains began  to  extend  their  authority,  to  form  fadions, 
and  to  foment  divifions  and  feuds  between  contending 
clans.  The  laws  were  either  too  feeble  to  bind  them,, 
or  too  remote  to  take  notice  of  them.  Hence  fprung 
all  thofe  evils  which  long  difgraced  the  country,  and 
difturbed  the  peace  of  its  inhabitants.  Robbery  or 
plunder,  providing  it  was  committed  on  any  one  of  an. 
adverfe  clan  or  tribe,  was  countenanced  and  authorifed  j. 
and  their  reprifals  oa  one  another  were  perpetual. 
Thus  quarrels  were  handed  down  from  one  generation, 
to  another,  and  the  whole  clan  were  bound  in  honour 
to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  every  Individual  that  belonged 
to  it.    By  this  means  the  genius  of  the  people  wa^ 

greatly. 
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greatly  altered  ;  and  the  Highlanders  of  a  few  ages 
back  were  almoft  as  remarkable  for  their  irregular  and 
diforderly  way  of  life  as  their  predeceffors  were  for 
their  civilization  and  virtue.  It  is  from  not  attending 
to  this  diftinftion  between  the  ancient  Highlanders  and 
their  pofterity  in  later  times,  that  many  have  doubted 
the  exiftence  of  thofe  exalted  virtues  afcribed  by  their 
poets  to  the  rtiore  ancient  Inhabitants  of  the  country. 
But  now  that  the  power  of  the  chieftains  is  again  abo- 
lifhed,  law  eftabliftied,  and  property  fecured,  the  genius 
of  the  people  (where  it  is  not  hindered  by  fome  other 
extraneous  caufe)  begins  again  to  Ihow  itfelf  in  its  ge- 
nuine  colours ;  and  many  of  their  ancient  virtues  begin 
to  (hine  with  confpicuous  luftre.  Jufticc,  generofity, 
honefty,  friendfhip,  peace,  and  love,  are  perhaps  no- 
where more  cultivated  than  among  this  people.  But 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  features  which  marked  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Highlanders  in  every  age,  was  their  hofpita- 
lity  and  benevolence  to  ftrangers.  At  night  the  tra- 
veller was  always  furc  to  find  a  hearty  welcome  in 
whatever  houfe  he  fhould  go  to ;  and  the  hoft  thought 
himfelf  happier  in  giving  the  entertainment  than  the 
gueft  in  receiving  it.  Even  with  regard  to  their  ene- 
mies, the  laws  of  hofpitality  were  obferved  with  the 
moft  facred  regard.  They  who  fought  againfl;  each 
other  in  the  day,  could  in  the  night  feaft,  and  even 
fleep  together,  in  the  fame  houfe.  From  the  fame 
principle,  they  were,  in  mod  other  cafes,  fo  faithful 
to  their  truft,  that  they  rarely  betrayed  any  confi- 
dence repofed  In  them.  A  promife  they  thought  as 
binding  as  an  oath,  and  held  it  equally  inviolable  and 
facred. 

The  Caledonians  in  all  ages  have  been  much  addicled 
to  poetry  and  mufic.  The  poems  of  Oflian,  fo  uni- 
verfally  repeated,  and  fo  highly  efteemed  by  every 
Highlander,  are  aftrong  proof  of  the  eatly  proficiency 
of  this  people  in  the  poetical  art.  Even  to  this  day, 
notwithftanding  the  many'  difadvantages  they  labour 
under,  the  moft  illiterate  of  either  fex  difcover  fre- 
quently a  genius  for  poetry,  which  often  breaks  forth 
in  the  moft  natural  and  fimple  ftrains,  when  love,  grief, 
joy,  or  any  other  fubjedl  of  fong,  demands  it.  Where- 
ever  their  circumftances  are  fo  eafy  as  to  allovs^  them 
any  refpite  from  toil,  or  any  chterfulnefs  of  fpirits,  a 
good  portion  of  their  time,  efpecially  of  the  winter- 
nights,  is  ftill  devoted  to  the  fong  and  tale.  This 
laft  fpecies  of  compofition  is  chiefly  of  the  novel  kind, 
and  is  handed  down  by  tradition  like  their  poems. 
It  was  the  work  of  the  bards  ;  and  proved,  while  they 
exifted,  no  contemptible  entertainment.  But  fince 
the  extinftion  of  that  order,  both  the  Gaelic  poems  and 
tales  are  in  a  great  meafure  either  loft  or  adulterated. 
— The  genius  and  charaftcr  of  the  Gaelic  poetry  is 
well  known.  It  is  tender,  fimple,  beautiful,  and 
fiiblime. 

Among  the  ancient  Highlanders,  the  harp  was  the 
chief  inftrument  of  mufic.  It  fuited  the  mildnefs  of 
their  manners,  and  was  well  adapted  to  the  peace  and 
quiet  which  they  enjoyed  under  their  own  kings.  In 
a  later  period,  however,  when  the  conftant  quarrels  of 
their  chiefs,  and  the  endlefs  feuds  of  contending  clans, 
turned  all  their  thoughts  to  war,  it  was  forced  to  give 
place  to  the  bag-pipe,  an  inftrument  altogether  of  the 
martial  kind,  and  therefore  well  fuited  to  the  ftate  of 
the  country  at  that  time.    But  ever  fince  the  caufe 


which  had  brought  this  Inftrunient  in  vogue  has  ceafed  Highlanrf- 
to  operate,  the  attention  to  it  has  been  on  the  decline  ; 
fo  that  the  harp,  with  very  little  encouragement,  might  "' '  * 
again  refume  the  feat  from  which  it  was  once  expelled. 
— The  moft,  and  efpecially  the  oldeil  of  the  High- 
land mufic,  having  been  compofed  to  the  harp,  is  of 
a  foft,  tender,  and  elegiac  caft,  as  beft  fuited  to  the 
genius  of  that  inftrument.  Thefe  pieces  are  generally 
expreffive  of  the  paflions  of  love  and  grief.  Other 
pieces,  which  were  compofed  in  their  ftate  of  war, 
and  adapted  to  a  different  inftrument,  are  altogether 
bold  and  martial.  And  many  are  of  a  fprightly  and 
cheerful  caft,  the  offspring  of  mirth,  and  the  fport  of 
fancy  in  the  feafon  of  feftivity.  Many  of  thefe  laft 
are  of  the  chorus  kind  ;  and  are  fung  in  almoft  all  the 
exercifes  in  which  a  number  of  people  are  engaged, 
fuch  as  rowing,  reaping,  fulling,  &c.  The  time  of 
thefe  pieces  is  adapted  to  the  exercifes  to  which  they 
are  refpeftively  fung.  They  greatly  forward  the  work, 
and  alleviate  the  labour.  The  particular  mufic  which 
is  generally  ufed  by  the  Highlanders  in  their  dances 
is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Strathfpey  reels. 

The  language  of  the  Highlanders  is  ftill  the  Gaelic  ; 
which,  with  many  of  their  cuftoms  and  manners,  has 
been  fecured  to  them  by  their  mountains  and  faftneffes, 
amidft  the  many  revolutions  which  the  reft  of  the 
ifland  has  undergone  in  fo  long  a  courfe  of  ages.  The 
Gaelic  feems  to  be  the  oldeft  and  pureft  dialed,  which 
remains  of  the  Celtic,  as  appears  from  its  approach- 
ing the  neareft  to  the  names  of  places,  &c.  which  that 
language  left  in  moft  countries  where  it  prevailed,  and 
from  its  moft  obvious  affinity  to  thofe  tongues,  ancient 
or  modern,  which  have  been  in  any  meafure  derived 
from  the  old  Celtic.  The  Gaelic  has  all  the  marks  of 
an  original  and  primitive  language.  Moft  of  the  words 
are  expreffive  of  fome  property  or  quality  of  the  ob- 
je£ls  which  they  denote.  This,  together  with  the 
variety  of  its  founds  (many  of  which,  efpecially  of 
thofe  that  exprefs  the  foft  and  mournful  paffions,  are 
peculiar  to  itfelf),  renders  it  highly  adapted  for  poetry. 
It  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  language  of 
court,  in  Scotland,  till  the  reign  of  Malcom  Canmore. 
The  Gaelic  epithet  of  Can-more.,  or  "  large  head,'* 
by  which  this  king  is  diftinguilhed,  feems  to  intimate 
fo  much.  In  fome  particular  parliaments  at  leaft,  it 
was  fpoken  much  later,  as  in  that  held  by  Robert  the 
Bruce  at  Ardchattan.  That  it  has  been  formerly  a 
good  deal  cultivated,  appears  from  the  ftyle  and  com- 
plexion of  its  poems  and  tales,  and  from  feveral  an- 
cient MSS.  that  have  come  down  to  the  prefent  times. 
To  ftrangers  the  Gaelic  has  a  forbidding  afpeft,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  its  quiefcent  confonants  (which 
are  retained  to  mark  the  derivation  of  words  and  their 
variation  in  cafe  and  tenfe),  but  its  found  is  abun- 
dantly mufical  and  harmonious ;  and  its  genius  ftrong 
and  mafcuHne.  Its  alphabet  confifts  of  1 8  letters,  of 
which  one  is  an  afpirate,  1 2  are  confonants,  and  five 
are  vowels. 

The  Highlanders  are  beginning  of  late  to  apply 
to  learning,  agriculture,  and  efpecially  to  com- 
merce, for  which  their  country,  every  where  indented 
with  arms  of  the  fea,  is  peculiarly  favourable.  Cattle 
is  the  chief  ftaple  of  the  country ;  but  it  produces 
more  grain  than  would  fupply  its  inhabitants,  if  fo 
much  of  it  were  not  confumed  in  whiUcy.  The  natives 
3  R  2  are 
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Hi^more.  are  beginnnig  to  avail  themfelves  of  their  mines,  woodp, 
-      »~"—  wool,  and  fifheries  ;  and  by  a  vigorous  application,  with 
the  due  encouragement  of  government,  may  become  a 
profperous  and  ufeful  people. 

The  flighlanders  are  of  a  quick  and  penetrating  ge- 
nius, ftrongly  tinftured  with  a  curiofity  or  thirll  of 
knowledge,  which  difpofes  them  to  learn  any  thing- 
very  readily.  They  are  adive  and  induftrious,  w^here 
•pprcffion  does  not  difcourage  them  by  fecluding  even 
the  hope  of  thriving.  They  are  remarkably  bold  and 
adventurous,  which  qualifies  them  for  being  excellent 
feamen  and  foidiers.  They  are  generally  of  a  middle 
fize,  rather  above  it  than  otherwife  ;  their  eyes  are 
briilt  and  lively,  their  features  diftin£tly  marked,  and 
their  perfons  tight  and  well  made.  Their  countenance 
is  open  and  ingenuous,  and  their  temper  frank  and 
communicative. 

HIGHMORE  (Jofeph,  Efq;)  an  eminent  paint- 
er, was  born  in  the  parifh' of  St  James's,  Garlickhithe, 
X.ondon,  June  13.  1692,  being  the  third  fon  of  Mr 
Edward  Highmore.  a  coal- merchant  in  Thames- lireet. 
Having  fuch  an  early  and  ftrong  inclination  to  paint- 
ing, that  he  could  think  of  nothing  clfe  with  pleafure, 
his  father  endeavoured  to  gratify  him  in  a  propofal  to 
his  uncle,  who  was  ferjeant-paintcr  to  king  William, 
and  with  whom  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Thornhill 
had  ferved  his  apprenticelhip.  But  this  was  afterwards 
for  good  reafons  declined,  and  he  was  articled  as  clerk 
to  an  attorney,  July  i  8th  1  707  ;  but  fo  much  againit 
his  own  declared  inclination,  that  in  about  three  years 
he  began  to  form  refolutioas  of  indulging  his  natural 
difpofitlon  to  his  favourite  art,  having  continually  em- 
ployed his  leifure  hours  in  defigning,  and  in  the  Rudy 
of  geometry,  perfpedtivc,  archite6lure,  and  anatomy, 
but  without  any  inftruAors  except  books.  He  had 
afterwards  an  opportunity  of  improving  himfelf  in  ana- 
tomy, by  attending  the  ledlures  of  Mr  Chefelden,  be- 
fides  entering  himfelf  at  the  painters  academy  in 
Great  Queen-ftreet,  where  he  drew  10  years,  and 
had  the  honour  to  be  particularly  noticed  by  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller,  who  diitinguifhed  him  by  the  name  of 
*•  the  Young  Lawyer."  On  June  13th  1714,  his 
cletkfhip  expired  ;  and  on  March  26th  1715,  he  be- 
gan painting  as  a  profeflion,  and  fettled  in  the  city. 
In  the  fame  year  Dr  Brook  Taylor  publilhed  his  "  Li- 
near PetfpeAive  :  or,  a  new  method  of  reprefenting 
juftly  all  manner  of  objects  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  in 
all  fituations,"  On  this  complete  and  univerfal  theory 
our  artift  grounded  his  fubfequent  praftice  ;  and  it  has 
been  generally  allowed,  that  few,  if  any  of  the  profef- 
iion  at  that  time,  were  fo  thorough  matters  of  that  ex- 
cellent but  intricate  fyftem.  In  1716,  he  married 
Mifs  Sufanna  Hiller,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Mr  An- 
thony Hiller  of  EflR,ngham  in  Surrey  ;  a  young  lady 
in  every  refpeft  worthy  of  his  choice.  For  Mr  Chefel- 
den's  *'  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,"  publilhed  in 
1722,  he  made  drawings  from  the  real  fubjefts  at  the 
time  of  dilfeftion,  two  of  which  were  engraved  for 
that  work,  and  appear,  but  without  his  name,  in  tables 
xii.  and  xiii.  In  the  fame  year,  on  the  exhibition  of 
"  The  Confciou3  Lover,"  written  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  Mr  Highmore  addreffed  a  letter  to  the  author 
©n  the  limits  of  filial  obedience,  pointing  out  a  mate- 
rial defeft  in  the  character  of  Bevil,  with  that  clear- 
acfs  and  pregifion  for  whichj  ia  converfktiQa  and  wri- 
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ting,  he  was  always  remarkable,  as  the  pencil  by  no  Higlimo 
means  engrolTed  his  whole  attention.  His  reputation 
and  bufinefs  increafing,  he  took  a  more  confpicuous 
ftation,  by  removing  to  a  houfe  in  Lincoln'sTna 
Fields,  in  March  £723-4;  and  an  opportunity  foon  of- 
fered of  introducing  him  advantageoufly  to  the  nobi- 
lity, Sec.  by  his  being  defired,  by  Mr  Pine  the  engra- 
ver, to  make  the  drawings  for  his  prints  of  the  knights 
of  the  bath,  on  the  revival  of  that  order  in  1725.  In 
confequence,  feveral  of  the  knights  had  their  portraits^ 
alfo  by  the  fame  hand,  fome  of  them  whole  lengths 
and  the  duke  of  Richmond,  in  particular,  was  attend- 
ed by  his  three  efquires,  with  a  perfpedtive  view  of  king 
Henry  Vllth's  chapel.  This  capital  picture  is  now  at 
Godwood.  And  our  artiil  was  fent  for  to  St  James's  by- 
George  I.  to  draw  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland,  froni 
which  Smith  fctaped  a  mezzotinto. 

In  1728,  Mr  Hawkins  Browne,  then  of  Llncoln's- 
Inn,  who  had  ever  a  jull  fenfe  of  his  talents  and  abili- 
ties, addreffed  to  him  a  poetical  epKlle  "  On  Defign 
and  Beauty  ;  '  and,  fome  years  after,  an  elegant  Latia 
Ode,  both  now  collected  in  his  poems.  In  the  fum- 
mer  of  1732,  Mr  Highmore  vilited  the  continent,  ia 
company  with  Dr  Fcmberton,  Mr  Brnjamin  P^obins, 
and  two  other  friends,  chiefly  with  a  vitw  of  feeing  the 
gallery  of  pidiires  belonging  to  the  eleftor  Palatine  at 
Diilf-ddorp,  coHedled  by  Rubens,  and  fuppofed  the 
bell  in  Europe.  At  Antwerp  alfo  he  had  peculiar 
pleafure  in  contemplating  the  works  of  his  favouritv; 
mailer.  In  their  return  they  vifited  the  principal 
towns  in  Holland.  In  r  734,  he  niade  a  like  excurfion, 
but  alone,  to  Paris,  where  he  received  great  civilities, 
from  hiscountrymen  then  there,  particularly  the  duke  of 
Kingllon,  Dr  Hickman  (his  tutor),  Robert  Knight, 
Efq;  (the  late  cafliier),  &c.  Here  he  had  the  fatls- 
faftlou  of  being  Ihown,  by  cardinal  de  Polignac,  his, 
famous  group  of  antique  ftatues,  the  court  of  Lyco- 
medes,  then  juft  brought  from  Rome,  and  lince  pur- 
chafed  by  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  deftrcyed  at  Char- 
lottenbourg  in  1760  by  the  Ruffians.  In  1742,  he 
had  the  honour  to  paint  the  late  prince  and  princefs. 
of  Wales  for  the  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha  ;  as  he  did  fome 
years  after  the  late  queen  of  Denmark  for  that  court. 
The  publication  of"  Pamela,"  in  1744,  gave  rife  to- 
a  fet  of  paintings  by  Mr  Highmore,  which  were  en- 
graved by  two  French  engravers,  and  publifhed  by 
fubfcription  in  1745.  In  the  fame  year  he  painted 
the  only  original  of  the  late  general  Wolfe,  then  about 
iS.  His  Pamela  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance 
and  frleodlhlp  of  the  excellent  author  whofe  picture 
he  drew,  and  for  whom  he  painted  the  only  original 
of  Dr  Young.  In  175c  he  had  the  misfortune  tolofe 
his  wife.  On  the  firil  inftitution  of  the  academy  of 
painting,  fculpture,  &c..  in  175,3,  was  elefted  one 
of  the  profelfors  ;  an  honour  which,  on  account  of; 
his  naany  avocations,  he  defired  to  decline.  In  1754 
he  publifhed  "  A  critical  examinatioa  of  thofe  two 
Paintings  [by  Rubens]  on  the  Cieling  of  the  Ban- 
quetlng-houfe  at  Whitehall,  in  which  Architedlure 
is  introduced,  fo  far  as  relates  to  Perfpeclive  ;  to- 
gether with  the  DifcuCTion  of  a  Quellion  which  has 
been  the  Subjedl  of  Debate  among  Painters :"  print- 
ed in  4to.  In  the  folution  of  this  qaeltion,  he  pro- 
ved that  Rubens  and  feveral  other  great  paintera. 
were  miftaken  in  the  pradice,  and  Mr  Kirby  and  fe» 
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hmore.  veral  other  authors  In  the  theory.  -    And  In  the  17th    into  the  Beauties  of  Painting,  Sec."    In  ila  fame  Hijjhmort*^ 

  volume  of  the  "  Monthly  Review,"  he  animadverted    year  he  publifhed,  with  only  his  initials,  "  J.  H."  v-~*»*, 

(ancnymoufly)  on  Mr  Kirby's  unwarrantable  treat-  two  fmall  volumes  of  "  ElTays,  moral,  religious,  and 
ment  of  Mr  Ware,  and  detefted  and  txpofed  his  er-  raifcellaneous  ;  with  a  Tranflation  in  profe  of  Mr 
rors,  even  when  he  exults  in  his  own  fuperior  fcience.  Browne's  Latin  Poem  on  the  Immortality  of  tht; 
Of  the  many  portraits  which  Mr  Highmore  painted,  Soul,"  fdefted  from  a  large  number  written  at  his  lei- 
in  a  large  pradlice  of  46  years  (of  which  feveral  hav»  fure,  at  diiferent  periods  of  life.  "  As  fuch  (fays  Dr 
been  engraved),  it  is  impofiible  and  ufelefs  to  difcufs  Hawkefworth)  they  do  the  author  great  credit.  They 
particulars.  Some  of  tie  moft  capital  in  the  hiftoiical  are  not  excurfions  of  fancy,  but  efforts  of  thought,  and 
branch,  which  was  then  much  Itfs  cirltivated  than  it  is  indubitable  indicationsof  a  vigorous  and  active  mind." 
at  preftnt,  fhall  only  be  mentioned,  viz.  "  Hagar  and  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1769,  p.  287,  he 
Iflimael,"  a  prefent  to  the  Foundling- hofpital  :  "  The  communicated  "  A  natural  and  obvious  Manner  of 
good  Samaritan,"  painted  for  Mr  Shepherd  of  Camp  conltrufting  Sun-dials,  deduced  from  the  Situatioa 
fey  Afh  :  "  The  finding  of  Mofes,"  purchafed  at  his  and  Motion  of  the  Earth  with  refpeft  to  the  Sun,"" 
fale  by  colonel  (now  general)  Lifter :  "  The  Haidawe  explained  by  a  fcheme.  And  in  that  for  1778,  p.  526, 
family,  as  dtfcribed  in  ClarifTa,"  now  in  the  poffefTion  his  remarks  on  colouring,  fuggefted  by  way  of  a  note 
of  Thomas  Watkinfon  Pay  Icr,  Efq;  at  Heden  in  Kent:  on  the  "  EpilUe  to  an  eminent  Painter,"  will  fhow 
*'  Clariffa,"  the  portrait  mentioned  in  that  work  :  that  his  talents  were  by  no  means  impaired  at  the  age, 
*'  The  Graces  unveiling  Nature,"  drawn  by  memory  of  86.  Indeed  he  retained  them  to  the  laft,  and. 
from  Rubens  :  "  The  Clementina  of  Grandifon,  and  had  even  flrength  and  fpirit  faiucient  to  enable  him  to 
the  queen  mother  of  Edward  IV.  with  her  younger  ride  out  daily  on  horfeback  the  fummer  before  he  died, 
fon,  &c.  in  WcHminllcr  abbey  ;"  the  three  lalt  in  the  A  flrong  confiitution,  habitual  temperance,  and  con- 
pofftfilon  of  his  fon.  f^ant  attention  to  his  health  in  youth  as  well  as  in  age,, 

In  1761,  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the    prolonged  his  life,  and  preferved  his  faculties  to  his. 
Rev.  Mr  Duncombe,  fon  to  one  of  his  oldell  friends,    88th  year,  when  he  gradually  ceafed.  to  breathe,  and,, 
he  took  a  refolution  of  retiring  from  bufinefs,  and  drf-    as  it  were,  fell  afleep-  on  March  3.  1780.    He  was  in- 
pofing  of  his  collttlion  of  piftures,  which  he  did  by    teiTed  in  the  fouth  aifle  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  lea- 
auftion,  in  March  17^2,  and  foon  after  removed  to  his    ving  one  fon,  Anthony,  educated  in  his  own  profef- 
fon  in-law's  at  Canterbury,  where  he  pafved  the  re-    ^^on  ;  and  a  daughter,  Siifanna,  mentioned  above, 
mainder  of  his  hfe  without  ever  reviiiting  the  metro-       His  abilities  as  a  piunter  appear  in  his  works,  which- 
polls.    But  though  he  had  laid  down  the  pencil,  Ise    will  not  only  be  admii-ed  by  his  contemporaries,  but 
never  wanted  employment  :  fo  aftive  and  vigorous  was    hy  their  poiterity  ;  as  his  tints,  like  thofe  of  Rubena 
his  mind,  that,  with  a  conftitutional  flow  of  fpirits,    and  Vandyck,  inltead  of  being  impaired,  are  improved: 
and  a  relifh  for  inftruftive  fociety,  he  was  never  lefs    hy  time,  which  fomc  of  them  have  now  withflood 
*'  alone  than  when  alone;"  and,  befides  his  profeflion-    above  60  years.     His  idea  of  beauty,  when  he  indul- 
al  purfuits  above  mentioned,  to  philofophy,  both  na-    ged  his  fancy,  was  of  the  highefl  kind  ;  and  his  know- 
tural  and  moral,  and  alio  divinity,  he  laudably  dtdica-    ledge  of  perfpeflive  gave  him  great  advantages  in  fa- 
ted his  time  and  attention.    No  man  had  more  clear-    mily-pieces,  of  which  he  painted  more  than  any  one  of 
nefs  and  precifion  of  ideas,  or  a  mere  ardent  deiire  to    his  time.    He  could  take  a  likenefs  by  memory  as. 
know  the  ti-uth  ;  and,  when  known,  confcientioufly    well  as  by  a  fitting,  as  appears  by  his  pidure  of  the- 
to  purfue  it.    With  flrong  pafhons,  ever  guided  by    duke  of  Lorrain  (the  late  emperor),  which  Faber  en- 
the  ftridefl  virtue,  he  had  a  tender,  fufceptible  lu;art,    graved  ;  and  thole  of  king  George  II.  (in  York-af- 
always  open  to  the  diftreffts  of  his  feflow-creatures,  and    fembly-room)  ;  queen  CaroHne,  the  two  Mifs  Gun- 
always  ready  to  relieve  them.    His  capital  work  of   nings,"  &c.    Like  many  other  great  painters,  he  had 
the  literary  kind  was  his  "  PraAice  and  perfpe£live,    "  a  poet  for  his  friend,"  in  the  late  Mr  Browne  ;  to. 
on  the  principles  of  Dr  Brook  Taylor,  ^<;c."  written    which  may  be  added  a  poem  addreffed  to  hi.m  in  1726, 
many  years  before,  but  not  pubhfhed  till  1763:,  when    hy  the  Rev.  Mr  Bunce,  at  that  time  of  Trinity-hal!,,  ' 
it  <fas  printed  for  Nourfe,  in  one  vol,  4to.    This  not    Cambridge,  who  fucceeded  Mr  Highmore,  and  in 
only  evinced  his  ftientific  knowledge  of  the  fubjcdl,    1780  was  vicar  of  St  Stephen's  near  Canterbury, 
but  removed,  by  its  perfpicuity,  the  only  objection       HIGHNESS,  a  quality  or  title  of  honour  given 
that  can  be  made  to  the  fyflem  of  Dr  Taylor.    It  ac-    to  princes. — The  kings  of  England  and  Spain  had 
cordingly  received,  from  his  friends  and  the  intelligent    formerly  no  other  title  but  that  of  hlghnefs  ;  the  firft 
public,  the  applaufes  it  dcferved.    In  1763  he  pub-    till  the  time  of  James  L  and  the  fecond  till  that  ot 
Kfhed    (without  his  name)    "  Obfervations    on   a    Charles  V..    The  petty  princes  of  kaly  began  firft  to 
Pamphlet    intituled,    '  Chriflianity  not  founded  on    be  compHmented  with  the  title  of  highnefs  in  the  year 
Argument;"  in  which,  after  fliowing  that  it  is  a    ^630. —  1  he  duke  of  Orleans  affumed  the  title  of  rcja/ 
continued  irony,  and  lamenting  that  fo  ample  a  field    highnefs  ia  the  year  <63i,  to  diftinguiili  himfclf  froni. 
fiiould  be  offered  the  author  of  it  for  the  difplay    the  other  princes  of  France.. 

of  his  fophiftry  ;  he  gives  up  creeds,  articles,  and  ca-  The  duke  of  Savoy,  late  king  of  Sardinia,  bore  the 
techifms,  as  out-works  raifed  by  fallible  men,  and,  title  of  royal  highnefs^  on  account  of  his  pretentions- 
confining  himftlf  to  the  defence  of  the  gofpel,  or  ci-  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus. — It  is  faid  that  duke  only 
tadtl,  fhows^  that  pure  primitive  Chriflianity,  though  took  the  title  of  royal  highnefs,  to  put  himfelf  above  the 
siTaulted  by  infidels,  will  ever  remain  impregnable,  duke  of  Florence,  who  was  called  great  duh ;  but 
His  opinion  of  Rubens  may  be  feen  in  the  Gentle-  the  great  duke  afterwards  affumed  the  title  of  royd' 
Bian's  Magazine  for  1766,  p.  353,  under  the  title  of  highnefs^  to  put  himfelf  on  a,  level  with  the  duke  o^* 
*♦  iiecaacks  on  fojnae  paffagcs  \i\  Mr  Wc).)b's  ing^uiry  Savo^. 
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Tlic  prince  of  Conde  firft  took  the  title  of  mojl ferene 
Inghnefs,  leaving  that  of  fimple  highnefs  to  the  natural 
princes. 

HILARIA,  In  antiquity,  feafts  celebrated  every 
year  by  the  Romans  on  the  8th  of  the  calends  of 
April,  or  the  25th  of  March,  in  honour  of  Cybele  the 
mother  of  the  gods. 

The  hilaria  were  folemnlzed  with  great  pomp  and 
rejoicing.  Every  perfon  dreffed  himfclf  as  he  pleafed, 
and  took  the  marks  or  badges  of  whatever  dignity  or 
quality  he  had  a  fancy  for.  The  ftatue  of  the  god- 
defs  was  carried  in  proceffion  through  the  ftreets  of  the 
city,  accompanied  by  multitudes  in  the  moft  fplendid 
attire.  The  day  before  the  feftival  was  fpcnt  in  tears 
and  mourning.  Cybele  reprefcnted  the  earth,  which 
at  this  time  of  the  year  begins  to  feel  the  kindly 
warmth  of  the  fpring  ;  fo  that  this  fudden  tranfition 
from  forrow  to  joy  was  an  emblem  of  the  viciflitude  of 
the  feafons,  which  fucceeded  one  another. 

The  Romans  took  this  feafl.  originally  from  the 
Greeks,  who  called  it  avaf  ao-jf ,  q.  d.  afcenfus  ;  the  eve 
of  that  day  they  fpent  in  tears  and  lamentations,  and 
thence  denominated  it  naraCao-jf,  defcenfus. 

Afterwards,  the  Greeks  took  the  name  '^ap'a  from 
the  Romans  ;  as  appears  from  Photius,  in  his  extradt 
of  the  life  of  the  philofopher  Ifidore. 

Cafaubon  maintains,  that  befidc  this  particular  figni- 
fication,  the  word  hilaria  was  alfo  a  general  name  for 
any  joyful  or  feftival  day,  whether  public  or  private 
and  domeftic.    But  Salmafius  does  not  allow  of  this. 

Triftan,  tom.  i.  p.  482,  dlitinguifhes  between  hilaria 
and  hilarize.  The  former,  according  to  him,  were 
pubHc  rejoicings  ;  and  the  latter,  prayers  made  in 
confequence  thereof ;  or  even  of  any  private  ftaft  or 
rejoicing,  as  a  marriage,  &c.  The  public  lalled  feve- 
ral  days  ;  during  which,  all  mourning  and  funeral  ce- 
remonies were  fufpended. 

HILARIUS,  an  ancient  father  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  who  floiiriflied  in  the  4th  century.  He  was 
born,  as  St  Jerome  informs  us,  at  Poidliers,  of  a  good 
family ;  who  gave  him  a  liberal  education  in  the  Pa- 
gan ttligion.  and  which  he  did  not  forfake  till  he 
v/as  arrived  at  maturity.  He  was  advanced  to  the  bi- 
fliopric  of  PoiAiers  in  the  year  355,  according  to  Ba- 
ronius  ;  and  became  a  moft  zealous  champion  for  the 
orthodox  faith,  particularly  againft  the  Arians,  who 
were  at  that  time  gaining  ground  in  France.  He  af' 
fcmbled  feveral  councils  there,  in  which  the  determi- 
nations of  the  fynods  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia  were  con- 
demned. He  wrote  a  treatife  concerning  fynods ;  and 
a  famous  work  in  1 2  books  on  the  Trinity,  which  is 
much  admired  by  the  orthodox  behevers.  He  died  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  367.  His  works  have  been 
many  times  publlfhed  ;  but  the  laft  and  beft  edition  of 
\  them  was  given  by  the  Benedidlines  at  Paris  in  1 693. 

HILARODl,  in  the  ancient  mufic  and  poetry,  a 
fort  of  poets  among  the  Greeks,  who  went  about  fmg- 
ing  little  gay  poems  or  fongs,  fomewhat  graver  tlian 
the  Ionic  pieces,  accompanied  with  forhe  inftrument. 
From  the  ftreets  they  were  at  laft  introduced  into 
tragedy,  as  the  magodi  were  into  comedy.  They 
appeared  drcifed  in  white,  and  were  crowned  with 
gold.  At  firft  they  wore  ftioes  ;  but  afterwards  they 
affumed  tire  crepida,  being  only  a  fole  tied  over  with 
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HILARY-TERM.    See  Term. 

HILDESHEIM,  a  fmall  diftria  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  It  lies  between  the  du- 
chies of  Lunenburg  and  Brunfwick;  and  may  be  about 
25  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  36  from  north  to  fouth. 
It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Leine  and  Innerfty.  The 
foil  is  fertile  ;  and  its  principal  places  are  Peine,  Sar- 
fted,  Bruggen,  and  Alveld.  Hildeftieim,  from  whence 
it  takes  its  name,  is  governed  as  an  imperial  city.  ItJ 
bifhop  is  now  eleftor  of  Cologne. 

HiLDESHEiM,  a  ftrong  city  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Saxony,  with  a  Roman-catholic  biftiop's  fee,  whofe 
biftiop  is  fovereign.  It  is  a  free  imperial  city,  tho'  in 
fome  things  dependent  on  the  bifliop.  It  is  a  large 
town,  well  built  and  fortified.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Old  Town  and  the  New,  which  have  each  their  fepa- 
rate  council.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Irneft,  in  E. 
Long.  10.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  17. 

HILL,  a  term  denoting  any  confiderable  eminence 
on  the  earth's  furface.  It  is  fometimes  fynonymous 
with  the  word  mountain  ;  though  generally  it  denotes 
only  the  lelFer  eminences,  the  word  mountain  being 
particularly  applied  to  the  very  largeft.  See  Moun- 
tain. 

Hill  (Aaron),  a  poet  of  confiderable  eminence, 
the  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  Malmefbury-abbey  in  Wilt- 
ftiire,  was  born  in  1685.  His  father's  imprudence  having 
cut  off  his  paternal  inheritance,  he  left  Weftminfter 
fchool  at  14  years  of  age  ;  and  embarked  for  Conftan- 
tinople,  to  vifit  lord  Paget  the  Englifti  ambaffador 
there,  who  was  his  diftant  relation.  Lord  Paget  recei- 
ved him  with  furprize  and  pleafure,  provided  him  a  tu- 
tor, and  fent  him  to  travel :  by  which  opportunity  he 
law  Egypt,  Paleftine,  and  a  great  part  of  the  eaft;  and 
returning  home  with  his  noble  patron,  vifited  moft  of 
the  courts  of  Europe.  About  the  year  1709,  he  pub- 
liflied  his  firft  poem  intitled  ^Camillas,  in  honour  of 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  who  had  been  general  in 
Spain ;  and  being  the  fame  year  made  mafter  of 
Drury-lane  theatre,  he  wrote  his  firft  tragedy,  Elfred,  or 
the  fair  Inconftant.  In  17 10,  he  became  mafter  of  the 
opera- houfe  in  the  Hay-market ;  when  he  wrote  an 
opera  called  Rinaldo,  which  met  with  great  fuccefs,  be- 
ing the  firft  that  Mr  Handel  fet  to  mufic  after  he  came 
to  England.  Unfortunately  for  Mr  Hill,  he  wasapro- 
jeftor  as  well  as  poet,  and  in  17 15  obtained  a  patent 
for  extrafting  oil  from  beech-nuts  ;  which  underta- 
king, whether  good  or  bad,  mifcarried  after  engaging 
three  years  of  his  attention.  He  was  alfo  concerned  in 
the  firft  attempt  to  fettle  the  colony  of  Georgia ;  from 
which  he  never  reaped  any  advantage  :  and  in  1728  he 
made  a  journey  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  on  a 
fcheme  of  applying  the  woods  there  to  ftrlp-building  ; 
in  which  alfo  he  loft  his  labour.  Mr  Hill  feems  to  have 
lived  in  perfeft  harmony  with  all  the  writers  of  his  time, 
except  Mr  Pope,  with  whom  he  had  a  fliort  paper-war, 
occafioned  by  that  gentleman's  introducing  him  in 
the  Dunciad,  as  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  prize 
off^ered  by  the  goddefs  of  Dullnefs,  in  the  following 
lines : 

"  Then  Hill  elTay'd  ;  fcarce  vaniOi'd  out  of  fight, 

"  He  buoys  up  inftaiit,  and  returns  to  light; 

"  He  bears  no  token  of  the  fabler  dreams, 

"  And  mounts  far  off  among  the  Swans  of  Thames." 

This,  though  far  the  gentlett  piece  of  fatire  in  the  whole 
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Hill.  poem,  and  conveying  at  the  fame  t'me  an  obh'que 
— V— — '  comphment,  roufed  Mr  Hi;l  to  take  fome  no'aGe  of  it  ; 
which  he  did  by  h  poem  written  during  his  peregrina- 
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tion  in  the  north, 
caveat  for  the  ufe 


intidcd,  *'  The  progrefs  of  wit,  a 
of  an  eminent  writer  ;"  which  he 
begins  with  the  following  eight  lines,  in  vvliich  Mr 
Pope's  too  well-known  difpofition  is  elegantly,  yet  very 
feverely  charafterized  : 

"  Tuneful  Alexis  on  the  Th^rne  '  fair  (iHe, 

"  The  Ladies  play- thiDg  am!  the  \Tules  pride; 

"  With  merit  popiikr,  with  \s  it  pohte, 

"  t'-aiy  tho'  vuiii,an«.l  elegant  tho'  hj^ht; 

"  Deiiriiig  and  defervin^r  others  praile, 

"  Poorly  accepts  a  Fame  he  ne'er  repays  : 

"  Unborn  to  cherifli,  (neakiiij^ly  approves  ; 

"  An  A  Wants  the  foal  10  fpread  the  worth  he  loves." 

The  fneak'ingly  approves,  in  the  lall  couplet,  Mr  Pope 
was  much  afFe6led  by ;  and  indeed  through  their  whole 
controverfy  afterwards,  in  which  it  was  generally 
thought  that  Mr  Hill  had  much  the  advantage,  Mr 
Pope  feems  rather  to  exprefs  his  repentance  by  denying 
the  offence,  than  to  vindicate  himfelf  fuppoling  it  to 
have  been  given.  Befides  the  above  poems,  Mr  Hill, 
among  many  others,  wrote  one,  called  The  northern  Jlar^ 
upon  the  aftions  of  Czar  Peter  the  Great;  for  which 
he  was  feveral  years  afterwards  complimented  with  a 
gold  medal  from  the  emprefs  Catharine,  according  to 
the  Czar's  deilre  before  his  death.  He  likewife  alter- 
ed fome  of  Shakefpeave's  plays,  and  tranQated  fome  of 
Voltaire's.  His  lall  produAion  was  Mcrope  ;  which 
was  brought  upon  the  llagc  in  Drury-l  me  by  Mr  Gar- 
rick.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  Febniavy  1749,  as  it 
is  faid,  in  the  very  minute  of  the  earthquake  ;  and  af- 
ter his  deceafe  four  volumes  of  his  works  in  profe  and 
verfe  were  publilhed  in  ottavo,  and  his  dramatic  works 
in  two  volumes. 

Hn  L  (Sir  John),  a  voluminous  writer,  was  origi- 
nally bred  an  apothecary;  but  his  marrying  early,  and 
without  a  fortune,  made  him  very  foon  look  round  for 
other  refources  than  his  profefTion.  Having,  there- 
fore, in  his  apprenticeftiip,  attended  the  botanical  lec- 
tures of  the  company,  and  being  polftlfed  of  quick  na 
tural  parts,  he  foon  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
theoretical  as  well  as  praftical  parts  of  botany:  from 
whence  being  recommended  to  the  late  duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  lord  Petre,  he  was  by  them  employed  in  the 
infpeftion  and  arrangement  of  their  botanic  gardens. 
Affifted  by  the  liberality  of  thefe  noblemen,  he  exe- 
cuted a  fcheme  of  travelling  over  the  kingdom,  to  col- 
left  the  moil  rare  and  uncommon  plants  ;  which  he  af- 
terward pubhfhed  by  fubfcription  :  but  after  great  re- 
fearches  and  uncommon  induitry,  this  undertaking  turn- 
ed out  by  no  means  adequate  to  his  expeftation.  The 
ftage  next  prefented  itfelf,  as  a  foil  in  which  genius 
might  ftand  a  chance  of  flourifhing  :  but  after  two  or 
three  unfuccefsfid  attempts,  it  was  found  he  had  no 
pretenfions  either  to  the  fock  or  bufkin  ;  which  once 
more  reduced  him  to  bis  botanical  purfuits,  and  his 
bufinefs  as  an  apothecary.  At  length,  about  the  year 
1746,  he  tranflated  from  the  Greek,  a  fraall  traft,  writ- 
ten by  Theophraftus,  on  Gems,  which  he  publiihed  by 
fubfcription;  and  which,  being  well  executed,  procured 
him  friends,  reputation,  and  money.  Encouraged  bythis, 
he  engaged  in  works  of  greater  extent  and  importance. 
The  firft  he  undertook  was  A  general  natural  hiiiory, 
in  3  vols  folio.  He  next  engaged,  in  conjunction  with 
G,£orge  Lewis  Scott,  Efq;  in  furnifhlng  a  SupplemcDt 


to  Chambers's  Diftionary.  He  at  the  fame  time  ftarted 
the  Britidi  Maorazine  ;  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  a 
great  number  of  thefe  and  other  works,  fome  of  which 

whole 


the  continued  attention  of  a 

daily  efiay,  under  the  title  of  Iri- 
Mr  Hill  was 


feemed  to  claim 
life,  he  carried  on  a 
fpeSor.  Amidft  this  hurry  of  bufmefs, 
fo  laborious  and  ready  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  was 
withal  fo  exaft  an  ceconomiii  of  his  time,  that  he  fcarce- 
ly  ever  miifcd  a  public  amufetnent  for  many  years  : 
where,  while  he  relaxed  from  the  feverer  purfuits  of  Ru- 
dy, he  gleaned  up  articles  of  information  for  his  perio- 
dical works.  It  would  not  be  ealy  to  trace  Mr  Hill, 
now  Dr  Hill  (for  he  procured  a  diploma  from  the 
college  of  S:  Andrew's),  through  all  his  various  pur- 
fuits in  life.  A  quarrel  he  had  with  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, for  being  refufed  as  a  member,  which  provoked  - 
him  to  ridicule  that  learned  body,  in  A  review  of  the 
works  of  the  Royal  S  iciety  of  London,  410,  1751;  to- 
gcitier  with  his  over-wiitlng  himfelf  upon  all  fubjefts 
without  referve;  made  him  fink  in  the  eftimation  of  the 
pubhc  nearly  in  the  fame  pace  as  he  had  afcendcd.  He 
found  as  ulual,  however,  refources  in  his  own  inven- 
tion. He  applied  himfelf  to  the  preparation  of  cer- 
tain fimp'e  medicines  :  fuch  as  the  effence  of  water- 
dock,  tinfture  of  valerian,  balfam  of  honey,  &c.  The 
well-known  fimplicity  of  thefe  medicines  made  the 
public  judge  favourably  of  their  effefts,  infomuch  that 
they  had  a  rapid  fale,  and  once  more  enabled  the  doc- 
tor to  figure  in  that  ftyle  of  life  ever  fo  congenial  to  his 
inclination.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  firft  of 
thefe  medicines,  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  earl 
of  Bute,  through  whofe  intereft  he  acquired  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew,  with  an  hand- 
fome  falary  :  and  to  wind  up  the  whole  of  an  extraor- 
dinary hfe,  having,  a  little  before  his  death,  feized  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  himfelf  to  th£  knowledge  of 
the  king  of  Sweden,  that  monarch  invefted  him  with 
one  of  the  orders  of  his  court,  which  title  he  had  not 
the  happinefs  of  enjoying  above  two  years.  He  died- 
toward  the  clofe  of  the  year  1775. 

HILLEL,  fenior,  of  Babylon,  prefident  of  the 
fanhedrim  of  Jerufalem.  He  formed  a  celebrated  fchool 
there,  in  which  he  maintained  the  oral  traditions  of  the 
Jews  againft  Shamai,  his  colleague,  whofe  difciple$  ■ 
adhered  only  to  the  written  law  ;  and  this  controverfy 
gave  rife  to  the  fefts  of  Pharifees  and  Scribes.  He  was 
likewife  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Talmud.  He  alfo 
laboured  much  at  giving  a  correft  edition  of  the  fa- 
cred  text  ;  and  there  is  attributed  to  him  an  ancient  . 
manufcript  bible,  which  bears  his  name.  He  flou- 
riftied  about  30  years  B.  C.  and  died  in  a  very  advan- 
ced age. 

HiLLEt,  the  nafi,  or  prince,  another  learned  Jew, 
the  grandfon  of  Judas  Hakkadofli,  or  the  Saint,  the 
author  of  the  Miihna,  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
compofed  a  cycle ;  and  was  one  of  the  principal  doc- 
tors of  the  Gam  ira.  The  greateft  number  of  the 
Jewifh  writers  attribute  to  him  the  correft  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  text  which  bears  the  name  of  H'dlel,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 
There  have  been  feveral  other  Jewifh  writers  of  the  fame 
name.  . 

HILLIA,  In  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  tha 
order  is  doubtful.    The  calyx  is  hexaphillous  5  the  co» 
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roUa  cleft  in  fix  parts,  and'^very  long;  the  berry  infe- 
rior, bilocular,  and  polyfpermous. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a  borough,  fair,  and  poft- 
town,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  province  of  Uliler, 
69  miles  from  Dublin.  Here  is  a  fine  feat  of  the  earl 
of  HiUfborough.  The  town  is  pleafantly  fituated  and 
almoft  new  built,  in  view  of  Lifburn,  Belfaft,  and  Car- 
rjckfergus  bay  ;  the  church  is  magnificent,  having  an 
■elegant  Ipire,  as  lofty  as  that  of  St  Patrick's  in  Dub- 
lin, and  feven  painted  windows.  Here  is  an  excel- 
lent inn,  and  a  thriving  manufafture  of  muflins.  It 
has  three  fairs,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
This  place  gives  title  of  carl  to  the  family  of  HiUf- 
borough.   N.  Lat.  54.  30.  W.  Long.  6.  20. 

HiLUM,  among  botanifts,  denotes  the  eye  of  a 
bean. 

HIMERA  (anc.  geog. ),  the  name  of  two  rivers  in 
^Sicily;  one  running  northwards  into  the  Tufcan  fea, 
now  called  Fiume  di  Termini;  and  the  other  foulhwards 
into  the  Lybian  ;  dividing  Sicily  into  two  parts,  be- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  Syracufans  to  the  call 
and  Carthaginians  to  the  weft  ;  not  rifing  from  the 
fame,  but  from  difi'erent  fprings. 

HiMERA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Himera,  which  ran  northwards,  on  its 
left  or  weft  fide  :  A  colony  of  Zancle  :  afterwards  de> 
flroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  (Diodorus  Siculus). 

HIMERENSEST  HERMAE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
Sicily,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  that  Himera  which  runs  to 
the  north.  After  the  deftruftion  of  the  town  of  Hi- 
mera by  the  Carthaginians,  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as 
remained,  fettled  in  the  fame  territory,  not  far  from 
the  ancient  town.  Now  Termini.  Made  a  Roman  co- 
lony by  Auguftus. 

HIN,  a  Hebrew  meafure  of  capacity  for  things  li- 
quid, containing  the  fixtb  part  of  an  ephah,  or  one 
gallon  two  pint6  Englifti  meafure. 

HINCKLEY,  a  market- town  of  Leicefterfhire, 
built  on  a  rifing  grounfl,  rtearly  on  the  borders  of  Lei- 
ceftciftiire,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Roman 
V7atling-ftreet  road.  It  is  diftant  from  Coventry  and 
Leicefter  15  miles  each,  and  102  from  London.  It 
has  been  much  larger  than  it  is  at  prefeiit,  the  back 
lanes  between  the  orchards  having  evidently  been  ftreets 
originally,  and  the  traces  of  the  town-wall  and  ditch 
are  in  many  places  yet  vifible.  There  are  veftiges  of 
two  Roman  work?,  viz.  the  mount  near  the  river,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  bath  near  St  Nicholas  church,  where 
itiTelated  pavements  have  been  dug  up.  The  Jewery 
wall  is  faid  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Janus.  The 
caftle  was  inhabited  by  John  of  Gaunt ;  but  is  now  no 
more,  the  fcite  being  converted  into  garden-ground, 
the  caftle-hill  confiderably  lowered,  and  a  gentleman's 
houfe  erefted  on  the  fpot  in  1770.  The  fteeple  of  the 
prefent  church  was  built  with  fome  of  the  ftones  of 
the  caftle.  The  town  is  now  divided  into  the  borough, 
and  the  bond  without  the  liberties.  It  has  a  good 
market  on  Mondays,  and  a  fair  in  Auguft.  The  chief 
'ftianufa<5lure  is  ftockings  and  fine  ale.  The  town  is 
laid  to  contain  about  750  houfes.  There  are  two 
churches,  one  chapel,  and  a  place  of  worfhip  for  the 
Roman  Catholics,  befides  four  meeting-houfes.  The 
church  is  a  neat  large  old  ftrudlure  with  a  modern 
tower  and  a  fpire,  the  body  of  it  was  built  in  the  1  3th 
century,  and  near  it  are  three  mineral  fprings.  This 
town  is  faid  to  be  the  middle  and  higheft  ground  in 
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England;  and  from  1150  churches  may  be  feen,  be- 
fides gentlemens  feats.    It  received  great  damage  by 
afire  Sept,  5.  1728.  Hindoos. 
HIND,  a  female  ftag  in  the  third  year  of  its  age.  ""^^v" 

See  Cervus. 

HINDON,  a  fmall  town  of  Wiklhire  in  England, 
which  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  fituated 
in  E.  Long.  2.  14.  N.  Lat.  51.  \  i. 

HINDOOS,  or  G  ENTOos,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  India  known  by  the  name  of  Hindojlan  or  the 
Mogul's  empire,  who  profefs  the  religion  of  the  Bra- 
mins,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  an- 
cient Gymnofophifts  of  Ethiopia. 

From  the  earlieft  period  of  hiftory  thefe  people  feem 
to  have  maintained  the  fame  religion,  laws,  and  cuf- 
toms,  which  they  do  at  this  day  :  and  indeed  they  and 
the  Chinefe  are  examples  of  perfevcrance  in  thefe  re-  y 
fpefts  altogether  unknown  in  the  weftern  world.  In  Their  div^ 
the  time  of  Diodorus  Siculus  they  are  faid  to  have  ^''^^ 
been  divided  into  feven  cafts  or  tribes;  but  the  inter- 
courfe  betwixt  Europe  and  India  was  in  his  time  fo 
fmall,  that  we  tjiay  well  fuppofe  the  hiftorian  to  have 
been  millaken,  and  that  the  fame  tenacity  for  which 
they  are  fo  remarkable  in  other  refpeSs  has  manifefted 
itfelf  alfo  in  this.  At  prefent  they  are  divided  only 
into  four  tribes  ;  i.  The  Brarain  ;  2.  The  Khatry  ; 
3.  The  Bhyfe  ;  and,  4.  The  Soodera.  All  "thefe  have 
diftinA  and  feparate  of&ces,  and  cannot,  according  to  ' 
their  laws,  intermingle  with  each  other  ;  but  for  cer- 
tain offences  they  are  fubjeft  to  the  lofs  of  their  caft, 
which  is  reckoned  the  hightft  punifhment  they  can 
fuffer  ;  and  hence  is  formed  a  kind  of  fifth  caft  named 
Parlars  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  but  in  the  Shan- 
fcrit  or  facred  language  Chandalas.  Thefe  are  efteem- 
ed  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  are  uever  employed 
but  in  the  meaneft  offices.  There  is  befides  a  general 
divifion  which  pervades  the  four  cafts  indifcriminately; 
and  which  is  taken  from  the  worfliip  of  their  gods 
Vijhnou  and  Sheevah  ;  the  worftiippers  of  the  former 
being  named  Vljhnou-hiMt ;  of  the  latter,  Sheevah- 
lukht. 

Of  thefe  four  cafts  the  bramins  are  accounted  the 
foremoft  in  every  refpeft ;  and  all  the  laws  have  fuch 
an  evident  partiality  towards  them,  as  cannot  but  in- 
duce us  to  i'uppofe  that  they  have  had  the  principal 
hand  in  framing  them.  They  are  not,  however,  al- 
lowed to  afl'ume  the  fovereignty  ;  the  religious  cere- 
monies and  the  inftruftion  of  the  people  being  their 
peculiar  province.  They  alone  are  allowed  to  read  the 
Veda  or  facred  books;  the  Khatrles,  or  caft  next  in 
dignity,  being  only  allowed  to  hear  them  read  ;  while 
the  other  two  can  only  read  the  Saflras  or  commenta- 
ries upon  them.  As  for  the  poor  Chandalas,  they 
dare  not  enter  a  temple,  or  be  prefent  au  any  religious 
ceremony. 

In  point  of  precedency  the  bramins  claim  a  fupe- 
riority  even  to  the  princes ;  the  latter  being  chofen 
out  of  the  Khatry  or  fecond  caft.  A  rajah  will  receive 
with  refpeft  the  food  that  is  prepared  by  a  brahman, 
but  the  latter  will  eat  nothing  that  has  been  prepared 
by  any  member  of  an  inferior  caft.  The  puniftiment 
of  a  bramin  for  any  crime  is  much  milder  than  if  he 
had  belonged  to  another  tribe;  and  the  greateft  crime 
that  can  be  committed  is  the  murder  of  a  bramin. 
No  magiftrate  muft  de/i7-e  the  death  of  one  of  thefe  fa- 
cred perfons,  or  cut  off  one  of  his  limbs.    They  rnuft; 
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Hindoos,  be  readily  admitted  into  the  prefence  even  of  princes 

 •    '■  whenever  they  pleafe:  when  paffengers  in  a  boat,  they 

muft  be  the  firft  to  enter  and  to  go  out ;  and  the  wa- 
terman muft  befides  carry  them  for  nothing ;  every 
one  who  meets  them  on  the  road  being  likewife  obli- 
ged to  give  place  to  them. 

All  the  priefts  are  chofen  from  among  this  order, 
fuch  as  are  not  admitted  to  the  facerdotal  function  be- 
ing employed  as  fecretaries  and  accomitants.  Thefe 
can  never  afterwards  become  priefts,  but  continue  to 
be  greatly  reverenced  by  the  other  cafts. 

The  Khatry  or  fecond  caft  are  thofe  from  among 
whom  the  fovereigns  are  chofen. — The  Bhyfe  or  Ba- 
nians, who  conftitute  the  third  caft,  have  the  charge 
of  commercial  affairs  ;  and  the  Soodera,  or  fourth  caft, 
the  moft  numerous  of  all,  comprehend  the  labourers 
and  artifans.  Thefe  laft  are  divided  into  as  many 
clalTes  as  there  are  followers  of  different  arts;  all  the 
children  being  invariably  brought  up  to  the  profeffion 
of  their  fathers,  and  it  being  abfolucely  unlawful  for 
them  ever  to  alter  it  afterwards. 

No  Hindoo  is  allowed  to  quit  the  caft  in  which  he 
was  born  upon  any  account.  All  of  them  are  very 
fcrupulous  with  regard  to  their  diet ;  but  the  bra- 
mins  much  more  fo  than  any  of  the  reft.  They  eat 
no  flefh,  nor  ftied  blood  ;  which  we  are  informed  by 
Porphyry  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  the  cafe 
in  their  time.  Their  ordinary  food  is  rice  and  other 
vegetables,  dreffed  with  ^/^^^  (a  kind  of  butter  melted 
and  refined  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  being  kept  for  a  long 
time),  and  feafoned  with  ginger  and  other  fpices. 
The  food  which  they  moft  efteem,  however,  is  milk 
as  coming  from  the  cow  ;  an  animal  for  which  they 
have  the  moft  extravagant  veneration,  infomuch  that 
it  is  enafted  in  the  code  of  Gentoo  laws,  that  any  one 
who  cxafts  labour  from  a  bullock  that  is  hungry  or 
thirfty,  or  that  ftiall  oblige  him  to  labour  when  fa- 
tigued or  out  of  feafon,  is  liable  to  be  fined  by  the  ma- 
giftrates.  The  other  cafts,  though  lefs  rigid,  abftain 
very  rellgioufly  from  what  is  forbidden  them ;  nor  will 
they  eat  any  thing  provided  by  a  perfon  of  an  inferior 
caft,  or  by  one  of  a  different  religion.  Though  they 
may  eat  fome  kinds  of  flcfti  and  fifti,  yef  it  is  counted  a 
virtue  to  abftain  from  them  all.  None  of  them  are  al- 
lowed to  talie  intoxicating  hquor  of  any  kind.  Quin- 
tus  Curtlus  Indeed  mentions  a  (ort  of  wine  made  ule  of 
by  the  Indians  In  his  time;  but  this  Is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  no  other  than  toddy,  or  the  unfermented  juice  of 
the  cocoa  nut.  This  when  fermented  affords  a  fpirit 
of  a  very  unwholefome  quality;  but  it  is  drunk  only  by 
the  Chandalas  and  the  lower  clafs  of  Europeans  In  the 
country.  So  exceedingly  bigotted  and  fuperftltlous 
are  they  in  their  abfurd  maxims  with  regard  to  meat 
and  drink,  that  fome  Scapoys  In  a  Brltlfti  flilp  having 
expended  all  the  water  appropriated  to  their  ufe, 
would  have  fuff"ered  themfelves  to  perifli  for  thirft  ra- 
ther than  tafte  a  drop  of  that  which  was  ufcd  by  the 
ftilp's  company. 

Of  the  re^i.  '^^^'^  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  by  which  thefe  maxims 
;^ion  of  the  are  inculcated,  and  by  which  they  are  made  to  diff^er  fo 
Hindoos  much  from  other  nations,  is  contained  in  certain  books 
named  Veda^  Fedams,  or  Beds,  written  In  a  language 
calltd  Shanjlrit,  which  Is  now  known  only  to  the  learn- 
ed among  them.  The  bookf  are  fuppoitd  to  have 
been  the  work  nut  of  the  fupreme  God  himfelf,  but  of 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II. 
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an  inferior  deity  named  Brimha.  They  inform  bs,  that  Hin  loos. 
firama,or  Brahma,  the  fupreme  God,  having  created  the  •"""S-"^ 
world  by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  formed  a  female  dei- 
ty named  Bawaney,  who  in  an  enthufiafm  of  joy  and 
praife  brought  forth  three  eggs.  From  thefe  were 
produced  three  male  deities,  named  Brimha,  Vi/lmoUf 
and  Sheevah.  Brimha  was  endowed  with  the  power 
of  creating  the  things  of  this  world,  Vlfhnou  with 
that  of  cherlftiing  them,  and  Sheevah  with  that  of  re- 
ftraining  and  correfting  them.  Thus  Brimha  became 
the  creator  of  man  ;  and  in  this  charaftcr  he  formed 
the  four  cafts  from  different  parts  of  his  own  body, 
the  Bramins  from  his  mouth,  the  Khatry  from  his 
arms,  the  Banians  from  his  belly  and  thighs,  and  the 
Soodera  from  his  feet.  Hence,  fay  they,  thefe  four 
different  cafts  derive  the  different  offices  afligned  them ; 
the  Bramins  to  teach;  the  Khatry  to  defend  and  go- 
vern ;  the  Banians  to  enrich  by  commerce  and  agri- 
culture ;  and  the  Soodera  to  labour,  ferve,  and  obey. 
Brama  himfelf  endowed  mankind  with  paflions,  and  un- 
derftanding  to  regulate  them;  while  Brimha,  having 
created  the  Inferior  beings,  proceeded  to  write  the 
Vedams,  and  delivered  them  to  be  read  and  explained 
by  the  bramins. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  though  involved  in  fu- 
perftltion  and  idolatry,  feems  to  be  originally  pure ; 
inculcating  the  belief  of  an  eternal  and  omnipotent  Be- 
ing ;  their  fubordinate  deities  Brimha,  Vifhnou,  and 
Sheevah,  being  only  reprefentatlves  of  the  wifdom, 
goodnefs,  and  power,  of  the  fupreme  God  Brama. 
AH  created  things  they  fuppofe  to  be  types  of  the  at- 
ti;ibutes  of  Braiha,  whom  they  call  the  principle  of  truths 
the  fpirit  of  ivifdom,  and  the  fupreme  being  ;  fo  that  it  is 
probable  that  all  their  Idols  were  at  firft  only  defigned 
to  reprefent  thefe  attributes.  3 

There  are  a  variety  of  fefts  among  the  Hindoos :  Different 
two  great  clafles  we  have  mentioned  already,  viz,  the^*^*^**' 
worffiippers  of  Vllhnou  and  thofe  of  Sheevah  ;  and 
thefe  diftinguifh  themfelves,  the  former  by  painting, 
their  faces  with  an  horizontal  line,  the  latter  by  a  per- 
pendicular one.  There  Is,  kowever,  very  little  diffe- 
rence in  point  of  religion  between  thefe  or  any  other 
Hindoo  fe£ls.  All  of  them  beheve  In  the  Immortality 
of  the  foul,  a  ftate  of  future  rewards  and  punlfhrnents, 
and  tranfmigratlon.  Charity  and  hofpitality  are  In- 
culcated in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  and  exift  amon^r  them 
not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice.  "  Hofpitality 
(fay  they)  Is  commanded  to  be  exercifed  even  towards 
an  enemy,  when  he  cometh  Into  thine  houfe;  the  tree 
doth  not  withdraw  its  ftiade  even  from  the  wood- cut- 
ter. Good  men  extend  their  charity  even  to  the  viieft 
animals.  The  moon  doth  not  with-hold  lier  light  even 
from  the  Chandala^"  Thefe  pure  doclrines,  however, 
are  intermixed  with  fome  of  the  viieft  and  mofl  abfurd 
fuperftitions  ;  and  along  with  the  true  God  they  wor- 
ffiip  a  number  of  Inferior  ones,  of  whom  the  principal 
are ; 

1.  Bwwaney,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  already  men-  ^j-count  of 
tioned,  and  fuperior  to  all  but  Brama  himfelf;  but  all  their  prin- 
the  other  goddefles  are  reckoned  inferior  to  their  gods  f'P'^l  dei- 
or  lords.  "e** 

2.  Brimha,  In  the  Shanfcrit  language  faid  to  mean 
"  the  wildom  of  God  ;"  and  whu  is  fupofed  to  fly  on 
the  wings  of  the  hanfeox  flamingo  ;  an  image  of  which 
Is  conftantly  kept  near  that  of  the  god  in  che  temple 

3  S  where 
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Hiodots.  where  he  is  worfhippcd.  He  has  a  crovm  on  his  head, 
•^""V^  and  is  reprefented  with  four  hands.  In  one  of  thefe 
he  holds  a  fceptre,  in  another  the  facred  books  or  Ve- 
dam,  in  the  third  a  ring  or  circle  as  the  emblem  of 
eternity,  fuppofed  to  be  employed  In  afSfting  and  pro-, 
tefting  his  works. 

3.  Serafiuatej,  the  goddefs  or  wife  of  Brimha,  pre- 
fides  over  mufic,  harmony,  eloquence,  and  invention. 
She  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  inventrefs  of  the  letters  called 
Devanagry,  by  which  the  divine  will  was  firft  promul- 
gated among  mankind.  In  the  argument  of  an  hymn 
addrclTed  to  this  goddefs,  flie  is  fuppofed  to  have  a 
numbt  r  of  inferior  deities  a£ling  in  fubordination  to 
her  Thefe  are  called  Rags,  and  prefide  over  each 
mode,  and  likewife  over  each  of  the  feafons.  Thefe 
feafons  in  Hindoftan  are  fix  in  number;  ■uiz.  i.  The 
Seefar,  or  dewy  feafon  2  Hetmaty  or  the  cold  fea- 
fon.  3.  Vafantt  the  niild  feafon  or  fpring.  4.  Grefsh 
ma,  or  the  hot  feafon.  5.  Varfa,  the  rainy  feafon. 
6.  Sarat,  the  breaking  up  or  end  of  the  rains. 

The  iJ^T^j,  i'.i  their  mufical  capacity,  are  accompa- 
nied each  with  five  Ragnies^iL  kind  of  female  deities  or 
nymphs  of  haimony.  Each  of  thefe  has  eight  fons  or 
genii  ;  and  a  diftindl  feafon  is  appointed  for  the  mufic 
of  each  rag,  during  which  only  it  can  be  fung  or  play- 
ed ;  and  this  at  dillindl  and  Hated  hours  of  the  day  or 
night.  A  feventh  mode  of  mufic  belonging  to  Deipecy 
or  Cupid  the  inflamer,  is  faid  once  to  have  exifted,  but 
now  to  be  loft  ;  and  a  mufician,  who  attempted  to  re- 
ftore  it,  to  have  been  confumed  with  fire  from  heaven. 

4.  V'ljhnou^  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  Indian 
deities,  is  fuppofed  to  fly  or  ride  on  the  garoora,  a 
kind  of  large  brown  kite,  which  is  found  in  plenty  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  on  which  Vifhnou  is  fome- 
times  reprefented  as  fitting ;  though  at  others  he  is 
reprefented  on  a  ferpent  with  a  great  number  of  diffe- 
rent heads.  At  fome  of  his  temples  the  bramins 
accuftom  all  the  birds  they  can  find,  of  the  fpecies 
above  mentioned,  to  come  and  be  fed  ;  calling  thenx 
by  ftriking  upon  a  brafs  plate.  This  deity  is  faid  to 
have  had  ten  different  incarnations  to  deftroy  the  giants 
with  which  the  earth  was  infefted  ;  and  in  thefe  he  is 
reprefented  in  as  many  different  figures,  all  of  which 
are  to  the  laft  degree  fantaftic  and  monftrous.  His 
common  form  is  that  of  a  man  with  four  hands,  and  a 
number  of  heads  fet  round  in  a  circle,  fuppofed  to  be 
emblems  of  omnifcience  and  omnipotence-  In  his  firft 
incarnation  he  is  reprefented  as  coming  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  fifh,  with  fevtral  hands  containing  fwords, 
&c.  In  another  he  has  the  head  of  a  boar  with  mon- 
ftrous tufks,  bearing  a  city  in  the  air,  and  ftands  upon 
a  vanquifhed  giant  with  horns  on  his  head.  In  others 
of  his  incarnations,  he  has  the  head  of  a  horfe  or  other 
animals,  with  a  great  number  of  arms  brandifhing 
fwords,  &c. 

In  fome  parts  of  his  chara6ler  this  deity  is  repre- 
fented not  as  a  deftroyer,  but  a  preferver  of  mankind  \ 
and  he  is  then  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Hary. 
Bifhop  Wilkins  dtfcribes  an  image  of  him  in  this  cha- 
rafter  at  a  place  wisnK^Jehan- query,  a  fmall  rocky  ifland 
©f  the  Ganges  in  theprovince  of  Bahar.  This  image  is 
of  a  gigantic  fize,  recumbent  on  a  coiled  ferpent, 
whofe  numerous  heads  are  twifted  by  the  artlft  into  a 
kind  of  canopy  over  the  ileeping  god,  and  from  each 
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of  its  mouths  iffaes  a  forked  tongue,  as  threatening  Hindoo*, 
deftruftion  to  thofc  who  fliould  dare  to  approach.   

5.  Sheevah  is  reprefented  under  a  human  form, 
though  frequently  varied,  as  is  alfo  his  name  ;  but  he 
is  motl  frequently  called  Sheevah  and  Mahadeg.  In 
his  deftroying  charafter  he  is  reprefented  as  a  man 
with  a  fierce  look,  with  a  fnake  twifted  round  his 
neck.  He  is  thought  to  prefide  over  good  and  evil 
fortune,  in  token  of  which  he  is  reprefented  with  a 
crefcent  on  his  head.    He  rides  upon  an  ox. 

6  Vikrama,  the  god  of  victory,  is  faid  to  have  had 
a  particular  kind  of  facrifii.:e  offered  to  him,  fome  vvhat 
like  the  fcape-goat  of  the  Jews,  Wz.  by  letting  a  horfe 
loofe  in  the  foreft,  and  not  employing  hun  again. 

7.  Tam  Rajah,  or  Dnrham  Rajah,  is  reprefented  as 
the  judge  of  the  dead,  and  ruler  of  thf  infernal  regions,, 
in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the  Minos  and  Pluto  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  He  is  the  fon  of  Sour,  "  the  fun,"  by 
Bifookama  daughter  of  the  great  architect  of  the  hea- 
venly manHons,  and  patron  of  artificers.  He  ridea 
upon  a  buffalo,  with  a  fciptre  in  his  hand,  having  two 
affiftants,  Chiter  and  Gapt ;  the  former  of  whom  re- 
ports the  good,  and  the  latter  the  bad  adions  of  men^ 
Thefe  are  attended  by  two  genii,  who  watch  every  in- 
dividual of  the  human  race  ;  Chiter's  fpy  being  on- 
the  right,  and  Gopt's  on  the  left.  The  fouls  of 
deceafed  perfons  are  carried  by  the  Jamhouts  o.r  mef- 
fengers  of  detith  into  the  prefence  of  Darham,  where 
his  anions  are  inftantly  proclaimed,  and  fentence  paf- 
fed  accordingly.  The  infernal  manfions  are  named  by 
the  Hind  oos  Narekha,  and  are  divided  into  a  great, 
number  of  places,  according  to  the  degrees  of  punifti- 
ment  to  be  endured  by  the  criminal  ;  but  eternal  pu- 
nifhment  for  Hny  offence  is  fuppofed  to  be  inconfiftent 
with  the  goodnefs  of  God.  Inftead  of  this,  the  Hin- 
doos fuppofe,  that  after  the  fouls  of  the  wicked  have 
been  punifhed  long  enough  in  Narekha,  they  are  fent 
back  into  the  world  to  animate  other  bodies  either  of 
men  or  beafts,  according  to  circumftances.  Thofe 
who  have  lived  a  life  partly  good  and  partly  bad,  are 
likewife  fent  back  to  this  world  ;  and  thefe  trials  and' 
tranfmigrations  are  repeated  till  they  be  thoroughly 
purged  of  all  inclination  to  fin.  But  as  for  thofe  holy- 
men  who  have  fpent  their  lives  in  piety  and  devotion, 
they  are  inftantly  conveyed  by  the  genii  to  the  man- 
fions of  celeftial  blifs,  where  they  are  abforbed  into  the 
univerfal  fpirit  j.  a  ftate  according  to  every  idea  we. 
can  form  equivalent  to  annihilation  1 

8.  Kr'i/hen  and  the  nine  Gopia,  among  the  Hindoos, 
conefpond  with  Apollo  and  the  nine  mufes  of  the 
Greeks.  This  deity  is  reprefented  as  a  young  man. 
fometimes  playing  on  a  flute.  He  has  a  variety  of 
names,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  very  amorous  com- 
plexion, having  once  refided  in  a  dittrift  named  BirgCt. 
where  he  embraced  almoft  all  the  women  in  the  coun- 
try. From  his  refidence  here,  or  from  thefe  amorous 
exploits,  he  is  fometimes  called  Birge-put. 

9.  Kame-devia,  the  god  of  love,  is  faid  to  be  the  fon- 
of  Maya,  or  the  general  attraftive  power ;  married  ta 
Retty,  or  Affe8ion,  He  is  reprefented  as  a  beautiful 
youth,  fometimes  converfing  with  his  mother  or  con- 
fort  in  his  temples  or  gardens ;  at  other  times  ridings 
on  a  parrot  by  moonlight :  And  Mr  Forftcr  informs  us, 
that  on  the  uking  of  Tanjore  by  the  Englifti,  a  cu- 
rious 
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Hindoos,  rions  pi<5l:ure  was  fotnd,  rcprefenting  him  riding  on 
an  elephant,  the  body  of  which  was  compofed  of  feven 
young  women  twifted  together  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
reprefent  that  enormous  animal.  This  is  fuppofed  to 
be  a  device  of  a  fimilar  nature  with  that  of  the  Greeks, 
who  placed  their  Eros  Upon  a  lion ;  thus  intimating, 
that  love  is  capable  of  taming  the  fierceft  of  animals. 
The  bow  of  this  deity  is  faid  to  be  of  fugar-Cane  or 
of  flowers,  and  the  ftiing  of  bees  :  he  has  five  arrows, 
each  of  them  tipped  with  an  Indian  bloffom  of  an 
heating  nature.  His  enfign  is  a  fifli  on  a  red  ground, 
carried  by  the  foremoft  of  his  attendant  nymphs  or 
dancing  girls. 

lo.  Lingam,  correfponding  to  the  Priapus  or  Phal- 
lus of  the  ancients,  is  worfhipped  by  the  Hindoos  in 
order  to  obtain  fecundity.  This  deity  is  adored  the 
more  fervently,  as  they  depend  on  their  children  for 
performing  certain  ceremonies  to  their  manes,  which 
they  imagine  will  mitigate  their  punifhment  in  the 
next  world.  The  devotees  of  the  god  go  naked,  but 
are  fuppofed  to  be  fuch  fan6\ified  perfons,  that  women 
may  approach  them  without  any  danger.  They  vow 
perpetual  chaftity  ;  and  death  is  the  confequence  of  a 
breach  of  their  vow.  Hufbands  whofe  wives  are  bar- 
ren invite  them  to  their  heufes,  where  certain  cere- 
monies, generally  thought  to  be  efFeftual,  are  per- 
formed. 

Befidcs  thefe,  there  are  a  number  of  other  gods 
whofe  charafter  is  lefs  eminent,  though  we  are  by  no 
means  acquainted,  nor  are  the  Hindoos  themfelyes 
perhaps,  with  the  particular  rank  which  each  deity 
carries  with  refpeft  to  another.  Some  of  thefe  dei- 
ties are,  ix.  Nared,  the  fon  of  Brimha,  and  inventor 
of  a  fretted  inftrument  named  Fene.  12.  Lechemy, 
t^e  goddefs  of  plenty,  and  wife  of  Vifhnou.  13.  Cow- 
ry, Kaly,  from  Kula  "  time the  wife  of  Sheevah, 
and  goddefs  of  dellruftion.  14.  Faroona,  the  god  of 
the  feas  and  waters,  riding  on  a  crocodile.  1$-  V ayoos 
the  god  of  the  winds,  riding  on  an  antelope  with  a 
fabve  in  his  hand.  \6.Jgnee,  the  god  of  fire,  riding 
on  a  ram.  f  7.  Fafoodka,  a  goddefs  reprefenting  the 
earth.  18.  Pakreety,  or  nature,  reprtfented  by  a  beau- 
tiful young  woman,  tp.  Sour  or  Shan,  the  fun  ;  call- 
ed alfo  the  king  of  the  ftars  and  planets,  repi  efenttd 
as  fittinp;  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  one  horfe,  fometimes 
with  feven  and  fometimes  with  twelve  heads.  20. 
Sangia,  the  mother  of  the  river  Jumna,  and  wife  of  the 
fun.  21.  Chnndava,  the  moon,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
antelopes,  and  holding  a  rabbit  in  her  right  hand. 
22.  Freekafpaty,  the  god  of  learning,  attended  by  beau- 
tiful young  nymphs  named  Feedyadhares,  or  proftffors 
of  fcience.  23.  Ganes,  the  god  of  prudence  and  poli- 
cy, worfliipped  before  the  undertaking  of  any  thing  of 
'  confequence.  24.  Fame,  reprefented  by  a  ferpent  with 
a  great  number  of  tongues',  and  known  by  feveral 
names.  25.  Darma  deva,  the  god  of  virtue,  fome- 
times reprefented  by  a  white  bull.  26.  Firfa'uana  or 
Cobhair,  the  god  of  riches,  reprefented  by  a  man  riding 
on  a  white  horfe.  27.  Dhan tuantary,  the  god  of  me- 
dicine. 

Btfides  thefe  fupren:e  deities,  the  Hindoos  have  ^ 
number  of  demigods,  who  are  fuppofed  to  inhabit  the 
air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  and  in  (hort  the  whole 
world  ;  fo  that  every  mountain,  river,  wood,  town, 
village,  &c.  has  one  of  thefe  tutelar  deities,  as  was  the 
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cafe  among  the  weftern  heathens.  By  nature  thefe 
demigods  are  fubjeft  to  death,  but  are  fuppofed  to  '  '  '  - 
obtain  immortality  by  the  ufe  of  a  certain  drin  k  named 
Amrut.  Their  exploits  in  many  inftances  refemble 
thofe  of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Thefeus,  &c.  and  in  a 
beautiful  epic  poem  named  Rancyan,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  wars  of  Rain,  one  of  the  demigods,  with 
Ravana  tyrant  of  Ceylon.  ^ 

All  thefe  deities  are  worfliipped,  as  in  other  coun-  Manner  of 
tries,  by  going  to  their  temples,  faffing,  prayers,  and  woilhipj 
the  performance  of  ceremonies  to  their  honour.  They 
pray  thrice  a  day,  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening, 
turning  their  faces  towards  the  eaft.  They  ufe  many 
ablutions,  and,  Hke  the  Pharifees  of  old,  they  always 
wafli  before  meals.  Running  water  is  always  preferred 
for  this  purpofe  to  fuch  as  ftagnates.  Fruits,  flowers, 
incenfc,  and  money,  are  offered  in  facrifice  to  their 
idols  ;  but  for  the  dead  they  offer  a  kind  of  cake  na- 
med Peenda ;  and  ofFerines  of  this  kind  always  take 
place  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon.  Nothing  fangui- 
nary  is  known  in  the  worftilp  of  the  Hindoos  at  pre- 
fent,  though  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  formerly 
of  this  kind ;  nay,  that  even  human  facrifices  were 
made  ufe  of :  but  if  fuch  a  cuftom  ever  did  exift;,  it 
mufl;  have  been  at  a  very  difl:ant  period.  Their  facrcd 
writings  indeed  make  mention  of  bloody  facrifices  of 
various  kinds,  not  excepting  even  thofe  of  the  human 
race :  but  fo  many  peculiarities  are  mentioned  with 
regard  to  the  proper  viftims,  that  it  is  almoft  impof- 
fible  to  find  them.  The  only  infl:ance  of  bloody  facri- 
fices we  find  on  record  among  the  Hindoos  is  that  of 
the  bafi^alo  to  Bawaney,  the  mother  of  the  gods. 

Among  the  Hindoos  there  are  two  kinds  of  wor- 
fliip,  dilllnguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  worfliip  of  the 
in-vi/ible  God  and  of  idols.  The  worfliippers  of  the  in- 
vifible  God  are,  fliriftly  fpeaking,  delfts :  the  idolaters 
perform  many  abfurd  and  unmeaning  ceremonies,  too 
tedious  to  mention,  all  of  which  are  conduced  by  a 
bramin  ;  and  during  the  performance  of  thefe  rites, 
the  dancing  women  occafionally  perform  in  the  court, 
finging  the  praifes  cf  the  Deity  in  concert  with  various 
inftruments.  All  the  Hindoos  feem  to  worfliip  the 
fire ;  at  leaft  they  certainly  pay  a  great  veneration  to 
it.  Biihop  Wilkins  informs  us,  that  they  are  enjoined 
to  light  up  a  fire  at  certain  times,  which  muft  be  pro- 
duced by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  of  a  par* 
ticular  kind  ;  and  the  fire  thus  produced  is  made  ufe 
of  for  confuming  their  facrifices,  burning  the  dead,  and 
in  the  ceremonies  of  marriage. 

Great  numbers  of  devotees  are  to  be  met  with  every -pj^gj J  j^^. 
where  through  Hindoftaa.  Every  call  is  allowed  to  votees. 
afTume  this  way  of  life  excepting  the  Chandalahs,  who 
are  excluded.  Thofe  held  mod  in  elteem  are  named 
Semajfes  and  jfogeys.  The  former  are  allowed  no  other 
clothing  but  what  fuffices  for  covering  their  nakednefs, 
nor  have  they  any  worldly  goods  befides  a  pitcher  and 
flaff ;  but  though  they  are  ftriclly  enjoined  to  medi- 
tate on  the  truths  contained  in  the  facred  writings, 
they  are  exprefdy  forbiden  to  argue  about  them.  They 
muft;  eat  but  once  a  day,  and  that  very  fparingly,  of 
rice  or  other  vegetables;  they  muft  alfo  fliow  the  moft 
perfedl  indifference  about  hunger,  thirft,  heat,  cold, 
or  any  thing  whatever  relative  to  this  world  ;  looking 
forward  with  continual  defire  to  the  feparation  of  the 
foul  from  the  body.  Should  any  of  them  fail  in  this 
3  S  2  cat- 
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atravagant  felf-den^aI,  he  is  rendered  fo  much  more 
cnmmal  by  the  attempt,  as  he  neglefted  the  duties  of 
ordinary  hfe  for  thofe  of  another  which  he  was  not 
abk  to  accoir.plifh.    The  Yogeys  are  bound  to  much 
the  fame  rules,  and  both  fubjeft  themfdves  to  the 
moft  extravagant  penances.     Some  wiU  keep  their 
arms  conftantly   ftretched  over  their  heads  till  they 
become  quite  withered  and  incapable  of  motion  ; 
others  keep  them  crofTed  over  their  breaft  during  life  ; 
while  others,  by  keeping  their  hands  conftantly  (hut, 
have  tliem  quite  pierced  through  by  the  growth  of 
their  nails.    Some  chain  themfelves  to  trees  or  parti- 
cular fpots  of  ground,  which  they  never  quit  ;  others 
refolve  never  to  lie  down,  but  fleep  leaning  againft  a 
tree  :  but  the  moft  curious  penance  perhaps  on  record 
IS  that  of  a  Yogey,  who  meafured  the  diftance  between 
Benares  and  Jaggernaut  with  the  length  of  his  body, 
lying  down  and  rifing  alternately.    Many  of  thefe  en- 
thufiafts  will  throw  themfelves  in  the  way  of  the  cha- 
ilots  of  ViHinou  or  Sheevah,  which  are  fometlmes 
brought  forth  In  proceffion  to  celebrate  the  feaft  of  a 
temple,  and  drawn  by  feveral  hundreds  of  men.  Thus 
the  wretched  devotees  are  in  an  inftant  cruflied  to 
pieces.    Others  devote  themfelves  to  the  flames,  in 
order  to  fhow  their  regard  to  feme  of  their  idols,  or 
to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  one  whom  they  fuppofe  to  be 
offended. 

A  certain  fet  of  devotees  are  named  Pandarams;  and 
another  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  are  named  Gary- 
P atra  Pandarams.  The  former  rub  themfelves  all  over 
with  cow-dung,  running  about  the  country  iinglng 
the  praifes  of  the  god  Sheevah  whom  they  worBiip. 
The  latter  go  about  aflcing  charity  at  doors  by  ftriking 
their  hands  together,  for  they  never  fpeak.  They 
accept  of  nothing  but  rice ;  and  when  they  have  got  as 
much  as  will  fatisfy  their  hunger,  never  give  them- 
felves any  trouble  about  more,  but  pafs  the  reft  of 
the  day  In  the  fhade,  In  a  ftate  of  fuch  fuplne  Indo- 
lence as  fcarce  to  look  at  any  objedl  whatever.  The 
Tadinums  are  another  fet  of  mendicants,  who  fing  the 
incarnations  of  Viflmou.  They  have  hollow  brafs  rings 
round  their  ancles,  which  they  fill  with  pebbles ;  fo 
that  they  make  a  confiderable  noife  as  they  walk ;  they 
g  beat  likewlfe  a  kind  of  tabor. 
Mildnefs  of  The  greateft  fingularity  in  the  Hindoo  religion, 
the  Hindoo  however,  is,  that  fo  far  from  perfecuting  thofe  of  a 
rti.gion,  contrary  perfuafion,  which  Is  too  often  the  cafe  with 
other  profeffors,  they  abfolutely  refufe  even  to  admit 
of  a  profelyte.  They  believe  all  religions  to  be  equally 
acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being;  affigning  as  a  rea- 
fon,  that  if  the  Author  of  the  univerfe  preferred  one 
to  another.  It  would  have  been  Impoffible  for  any  other 
to  have  prevailed  than  that  which  he  approved.  Every 
religion,  therefore,  they  conclude  to  be  adapted  to  the 
'>  country  where  it  is  eftabllfhed ;  and  that  all  In  their 
original  purity  aie  equally  acceptable. 

Among  the  Hindoos,  marriage  is  confidered  as  a 
religious  duty  ;  and  parents  are  ftriaiy  commanded  to 
marry  their  children  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  eleven 
years  of  age  at  fartheft.  Polygamy  is  allowed;  but 
this  licence  is  feldom  made  ufe  of,  unlefs  there  fl>ould 
be  no  children  by  the  firft  wife.  In  cafe  the  fecond 
\A'Ife  alfo  proves  barren,  they  commonly  adopt  a  fon 
from  among  their  relations.. 

The  Hindoos  receive  no  dower  with,  their  wives  |, 
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but,  on  the  cojitrary,  the  intended  hufband  makes  a  Hindc 
prefent  to  the  father  of  his  bride.  Neverthelefs,  In  many  v 
cafes,  a  rich  man  will  choofe  a  poor  relation  for  his 
daughter  ;  in  which  cafe  the  bride's  father  is  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  wedding,  receives  his  fon  in  law  Into  his 
houfe,  or  gives  him  a  part  of  his  fortune.    The  bride- 
groom then  quits  the  dwelling  of  his  parents  with  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  aad  lives  with  his  father-in-law.  Many 
formalities  take  place  between  the  parties  even  after  the 
match  is  fully  agreed  upon  ;  and  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage  is  attended  with  much  expence ;  magnificent 
procelfions  are  made,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  fitting 
in  the  fame  palankeen,  attended  by  their  friends  and  re- 
latlons  ;  fome  riding  in  palankeens,  fome  on  horfes,  and 
others  on  elephants.    So  great  Is  their  vanity  Indeed 
on  this  occafion,  that  they  will  borrow  or  hire  number? 
of  thefe  expenfive  animals  to  do  honour  to  the  cere- 
mony.   The  rejoicings  laft  feveral  days  ;  during  the 
evenings  of  which,  fire-works  and  illuminations  are  dif- 
played,  and  dancing  women  perform  their  feats  ;  the 
whole  concluding  with  alms  to  the  poor,  and  prefents 
to  the  bramlns  and  principal  guefts,  generally  confift-^ 
ing  of  fhawis,  pieces  of  muflin,  and  other  cloths.  A. 
number  of  other  ceremonies  are  performed  when  the 
parties  come  of  age,  and  are  allowed  to  cohabit  toge- 
ther. The  fame  are  repeated  when  the  young  wife  be- 
comes pregnant  ;  when  fhe  paffes  the  feventh  month 
without  any  accident ;  and  when  fhe  Is  delivered  of  her 
child.    The  relations  affemble  on  the  tenth  day  after 
the  birth,  to  afTift  at  the  ceremony  of  naming  the  child; 
but  if  the  bramlns  be  of  opinion  that  the  afpeft  of 
the  planets  Is  at  that  time  unfavourable,  the  ceremony- 
is  delayed,  and  prayers  off"ered  up  to  avert  the  misfor- 
tune.   When  the  lucky  moment  is  difcovered,  they  fill- 
as  many  pots  with  water  as  there  are  planets,  and  offer 
a  facrlfice  to  them  ;  afterwards  they  fprinkle  the  head 
of  the  child  with  water,  and  the  bramin  gives  it  fuch 
a  name  as  he  thinks  beft  adapted  to  the  time  and  clr- 
cumftances;  and  the  ceremony  concludes  with  prayers, 
prefents  to  the  bramlns,  and  alms  to  the  poor.  Mo- 
thers are  obliged  to  fuckle  their  own  children  ;  nor  can 
this  duty  be  difpenfed  with  except  in  cafe  of  ficknef?. 
New  ceremonies,  with  prefents  to  the  bramlns,  take 
place,  when  a  boy  comes  of  age  to  receive  the  ftring 
which  the  three  firft  cafts  wear  round  their  waift. 


Their  mar 


Boys  are  taught  to  read  and  write  by  the  bramins,  7 
who  keep  fchools  for  that  purpofe  throughout  the  coun-  of  children 
try.  ^  They  ufe  leaves  inftead  of  books,  and  write  with 
a  pointed  iron  inftrument.  The  leaves  are  generally 
thofe  of  the  palm-tree,  which  being  fmooth  and  hard, 
and  having  a  thick  fubftance,  may  be  kept  for  almoft 
any  length  of  time,  and  the  letters  are  not  fubjeft  to 
grow  faint  or  be  effaced.  The  leaves  are  cut  Into  flips 
about  an  inch  broad,  and  their  books  confift  of  a  num- 
ber  of  thefe  tied  together  by  means  of  ar  hole  In  one 
end.  Sometimes  the  letters  are  rubbed  over  with  a 
black  powder,  to  render  them  more  legible.  When 
they  write  upon  paper,  they  make  ufe  of  a  fmall  reed. 
Sometimes  they  are  initiated  In  writing  by  making 
letters  upon  fand  ftrewed  on  the  floor ;  and  they  are  • 
taught  arithmetic  by  means  of  a  number  of  fmall  peb- 
bles. The  education  of  the  girls  Is  much  more  limited; 
feldom  extending  farther  than  the  articles  of  their  re- 
ligion. 

Among  thefe  people  the  cuftom  of  burning  the  dead' 

prevails 
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lidoos.  prevails  univerfally ;  and  the  horrid  praiSlicc  of  wives 
burning  themfelvcs  along  with  their  deceafed  hufbands 
ibarous        formerly  very  common,  though  now  much  lefs  fo. 

Qf  At  prefent  it  is  totally  prohibited  in  the  Britifh  domi- 
men  nions  ;  and  even  the  Mohammedans  endeavour  to  dif- 
ning  countenance  a  prailice  fo  barbarous,  though  many  of 
mfdves.  ^heir  governors  are  accufed  of  conniving  at  it  through 
[  motives  of  avarice.    At  prefent  it  rs  moft  common  in 

the  country  of  the  Rajahs,  and  among  women  of  high 
rank. 

This  piece  of  barbarity  is  not  enjoined  by  any  law 
exifting  among  the  Hindoos ;  it  is  only  faid  to  be  pro- 
per, and  rewards  are  proinifed  in  the  next  world  to  thofe 
who  do  fo.  But  though  a  wife  choofes  to  outlive  her 
hufband,  (he  is  in  no  cafe  whatever  permitted  to  marry 
again,  even  though  the  marriage  with  the  former  had 
never  been  completed.  It  is  unlawful  for  a  woman  to 
burn  herfelf  if  fhe  be  with  child  at  the  time  of  her  huf- 
band's  deceafe,  or  if  he  died  at  a  diftance  from  her.  In 
the  latter  cafe,  however,  (he  may  do  fo  if  (he  can  pro- 
cure his  girdle  or  turban  to  be  put  on  the  funeral  pile 
along  with  her.  Thefe  miferable  entliufiafts,  who  de- 
vote themfelves  to  this  dreadful  death,  fuffer  with  the 
greateft  conftancy  ;  and  Mr  Holwel  gives  an  account 
of  one  who,  being  told  of  the  pain  flie  mud  fuffer 
(with  a  view  to  diffuade  her),'put  her  finger  into  thefire 
and  kept  it  there  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  after  which 
fhe  put  fire  on  the  palm  of  her  hand,  with  incenfe  up- 
on it,  and  fumigated  the  bramins  who  were  prefent. 
Sometimes  a  chapel  is  erefted  on  the  place  where  one 
of  thofe  facrifices  has  been  performed  ;  fometimes  it  is 
inclofed,  flowers  planted  upon  it,  and  images  fet  up. — 
In  fome  few  places  the  Hindoos  bury  their  dead  ;  and 
fome  women  have  been  known  to  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  buried  alive  with  their  deceafed  hufbands  :  but  the 
inftances  of  this  are  flill  more  rare  than  thofe  of  burn- 
ing.— No  woman  is  allowed  any  inheritance  among 
the  Hindoos  ;  fo  that  if  a  man  dies  without  male  iffue, 
his  eftate  goes  to  his  adopted  fon  or  to  his  nearell  re- 
lation. 

The  Hindoos,  though  naturally  mild  and  timid,  will 
ftances  of  on  many  occafions  meet  death  with  the  moft  heroic  in- 
iroifm  a-  trepidity.  An  Hindoo  who  lies  at  the  point  of  death, 
will  talk  of  his  deceafe  with  the  utmoft  compofure  ; 
and  if  near  the  river  Ganges,  will  defire  to  be  carried 
out,  that  he  may  expire  on  its  banks.  Such  is  the  ex- 
ceflive  veneration  they  have  for  their  religion  and  cu- 
ftoms,  that  no  perfon  will  infringe  them  even  to  pre- 
ferve  his  own  hfe.  An  Hindoo,  we  are  told,  being  ill 
of  a  putrid  fever,  was  prevailed  upon  to  fend  for  an  Eu- 
ropean phyficinn,  who  prefcribed  him  the  bark  in  wine; 
but  this  was  refufed  with  the  greateft  obftinacy  even 
to  the  very  laft,  though  the  governor  himfelf  joined  in 
his  folicitations,  and  in  other  matters  had  a  confiderable 
influence  over  him.  In  many  inftances  thefe  people, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  been  known, 
when  clofely  befieged  by  an  enemy  whom  they  could 
not  refift,  to  kill  their  wives  and  children,  fet  fire  to 
their  houfes,  and  then  violently  rufh  upon  their  adver- 
faries  till  every  one  was  deftroyed.  In  the  late  war, 
fome  Seapoys  in  the  Britifh  fervice,  having  been  con- 
cerned in  a  mutiny,  were  condemned  to  be  blown  away 
from  the  mouths  of  cannon.  Some  grenadiers  cried 
out,  that  as  they  had  all  along  had  the  poft  of  honour, 
th-ey  faw  uo  reafon  why  they  fhould  be  denied  it  now  ; 
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and  therefore  defired  that  they  might  be  blown  awray  Hmdeow 
firft.  This  being  granted,  they  walked  forward  to  the 
guns  with  compofure,  begged  that  they  might  be  fpa- 
red  the  indignityof  being  tied,  and,  placing  their  breafts 
clofe  to  the  muzzles,  were  fhot  away.  The  com- 
manding officer  was  fo  much  affefted  with  this  in- 
ftance  of  heroifm,  that  he  pardoned  all  the  reft.  ,^ 

In  ordinary  life  the  Hindoos  are  cheerful  and  lively;  Their  gene- 
fond  of  converfation  and  amufements,  particularly  dan-  ral  charac- 
cing.  They  do  not,  however,  learn  or  praftife  dancing 
themfelves,  but  have  women  taught  for  the  purpofe ;  and 
in  beholding  thefe  they  will  fpend  whole  nights.  They 
difapprove  of  many  parts  of  the  education  of  European 
ladies,  as  fuppofing  that  they  engage  the  attention  too 
much,  and  draw  away  a  woman's  affedion  from  her 
hufband  and  children.  Hence  there  are  few  women  in 
Hindortan  who  can  either  read  or  write.  In  general 
they  are  finely  fhaped,  gentle  in  their  manners,  and  have 
foft  and  even  mufical  voices.  The  women  of  Kafhmere, 
according  to  Mr  Forfter,  have  a  bright  olive  comple- 
xion, fine  features,  and  delicate  fhape  ;  a  pleafing  free- 
dom in  their  manners,  without  any  tendency  to  immo- 
defly.  14 

The  drefs  of  the  modeft  women  in  Hindoftan  con-  Hrefsof  the" 
fifts  of  a  clofe  jacket,  which  covers  their  breafts,  but 
perfectly  (hows  their  form.  The  fleeves  are  tight,  and 
reach  half  way  to  the  elbows,  with  a  narrow  border 
painted  or  embroidered  all  round  the  edges.  Inftead 
of  a  petticoat,  they  have  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth 
wrapped  round  the  loins,  and  reaching  near  the  ancle 
on  the  one  fide,  but  not  quite  fo  low  on  the  other.  A 
wide  piece  of  muflin  is  thrown  over  the  right  fhoulder; 
which,  paffing  under  the  left  arm,  is  croffed  round  the 
middle,  and  hangs  down  to  the  feet.  The  hair  is  ufu- 
ally  rolled  up  into  a  knot  or  bunch  towards  the  back 
part  of  the  head  ;  and  fome  have  curls  hanging  before 
and  behind  the  ears.  They  wear  bracelets  on  their 
arms,  rings  in  their  ears,  and  on  their  fingers,  toes 
and  ancles }  with  fometimes  a  fmall  one  in  their  no^ 
ftril. 

The  drefs  of  the  dancing  women,  who  are  likewlfe 
votaries  of  Venus,  is  very  various.  Sometimes  they 
wear  a  jama,  or  long  robe  of  wrought  muflin,  or  gold 
and  filver  tiffue  ;  the  hair  plaited  and  hanging  down  be- 
hind, with  fpiral  curls  on  each  fide  of  the  face.  They 
are  taught  every  accomplifhment  which  can  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  captivate  the  other  fex  ;  form  a  clafs  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  reft  of  the  people,  and  live  by  their  own  ' 
rules.  Their  clothes,  jewels,  and  lodging,  are  confideri 
ed  as  implements  of  their  trade,  and  muft  be  allowed 
them  in  cafes  of  confifcation  for  debt  :  They  may  drink 
fpirituous  liquors,  and  eat  any  kind  of  meat  except 
beef :  Their  dances  are  faid  to  refemble  pretty  exactly 
thofe  of  the  ancient  Bacchanalians  reprefented  in  fome 
of  tlie  ancient  paintings  and  has  reliefs.  In  fome  of 
their  dances  they  attach  gold  and  filver  bells  to  the 
rings  of  the  lame  metals  they  wear  on  their  ancles.  ,j 

The  men  generally  fhave  their  heads  and  beards,  D:  efs  of  the 
leaving  only  a  pair  of  fmall  whtO<ers  and  a  lock  on  the  '^''c"- 
back  part  of  their  head,  which  they  take  great  care  to 
preferve.  In  Kaflimerc  and  fome  other  places,  they  let 
their  beards  grow  to  the  length  of  two  inches.  They 
wear  turbans  on  their  heads  ;  but  the  bramins  who 
officiate  in  the  temples  commonly  go  with  their  heads 
uncovered,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  naked  ^ 
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.  Hindoos,  round  tbeir  (lioulder  they  hang  the  facred  ftring  called 
y  '  *  Zennar,  made  of  a  kind  of  perennial  cotton,  and  com- 
pofed  of  a  certain  number  of  threads  of  a  determined 
length.  The  Khatries  wear  alfo  a  ftring  of  this  kind, 
but  compofed  of  fewer  threads,;  the  Bhyfe  have  one 
with  ftill  fewer  threads,  but  the  Sooderas  are  not  al- 
lowed to  wear  any  ftring.  The  other  dreis  of  the  bra- 
mins  con  (ill  of  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth  wrapped 
about  the  loins,  defct-nding  below  the  knee,  but  lower 
on  the  left  than  on  the  right  fide.  In  cold  weather 
they  fometlmes  put  a  red  cap  on  tlieir  heads,  and  wrap 
a  ftiawl  round  their  bodies. — The  Khatries,  and  moft 
other  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  wear  alfo  pie- 
ces of  cotton  cloth  wrapped  round  them,  but  which  Co- 
ver the  upper  as  wdl  as  the  lo~wer  part  of  the  body. 
Ear  rings  and  bracelets  are  worn  by  the  men  as  well  as 
women  ;  and  they  are  fond  of  ornamenting  themfelves 
with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  ttoncs,  when 
they  can  procure  them.  They  wear  flippers  on  their 
feet  ctf"  fine  woollen  cloth  or  velvet,  frequently  embroi- 
dered with  gold  and  filver;  thofe  of  princes  being  fome- 
times  adorned  with  precious  ftones.  The'  lower  clafTes 
wear  fandals  or  flippers  of  coarfe  woollen  cloth  or  lea- 
ther. Thefe  flippers  are  always  put  off  on  going  into 
■any  apartment,  being  left  at  the  door,  or  given  to  an 
attendant  ;  nevertheltfs  the  Hindoos  make  no  com- 
plaints of  the  Europeans  for  not  putting  off  their  ftioes 
when  they  come  into  their  houfes,  which  muft  certainly 
appear  very  uncouth  to  them. 

Hindoo  families  are  always  governed  by  the  cldeft 
male,  to  whom  great  refpeft  is  fhbwn.    Filial  venera- 
tion is  carried  to  fuch  an  height  among  them,  that  a 
fon  will  not  fit  down  in  the  prefence  of  his  father  until 
ordered  to  do  fo :  and  Mr  Forfter  obferves,  that  daring 
the  whole  time  of  his  refidencc  in  India,  he  never  faw 
a  direA  inftance  of  undutifulnefs  to  parents;  and  the 
16       fame  is  related  by  other  writers. 
Their  hou-     The  houfes  of  the  Hindoos  make  a  worfe  appearance 
^  than  could  be  fuppofed  from  their  ingenuity  in  other 

refpefts.  In  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  country,  th'C 
houfes  are  only  of  one  ftory.  On  each  fide  of  the  door, 
towards  the  ftreet,  is  a  narrow  gallery  covered  by  the 
flope  of  the  roof  which  projefts  over  it,  and  which,  as 
far  as  the  gallery  extend?,  is  fupported  by  pillars  of 
brick  or  wood.  The  floor  of  this  galleiy  is  raifed  about 
30  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ftreet,  and  the  porters, 
or  bearers  of  palankeens,  with  the  foot-foldiers  named 
Peons,  who  commonly  hire  themfelves  to  noblemen,  of- 
ten lie  down  in  this  place.  This  entrance  leads  into  a 
court,  which  is  alfo  furrounded  by  a  gallery  like  the  for- 
mer. On  one  fide  of  the  court  is  a  large  room,  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  gallery  ;  open  in  front,  and 
fpread  with  mats  and  carpets  covered  with  white  cotton 
cloth,  where  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  receives  vifits  and 
tranfafts  bufinefs.  From  this  court  there  arc  entrances 
by  very  fmall  doors  to  the  private  apartments.  In  the 
northern  parts,  houfes  of  two  or  three  ftories  are  com- 
monly met  with.  Over  all  the  country  alfo  we  meet 
with  the  ruins  of  palaces,  which  evidently  fiiow  the  mag- 
nificence  of  former  times. 
Learningof  The  bramins  of  India  were  anciently  much  cele- 
the  Bra-    brated  for  their  learning,  though  they  now  make  a  very 
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leave  India  on  account  of  the  murder  of  their  king  near  Hindow 

the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  migrated  into  that  country.  '  

The  ancient  bramins,  however,  may  juftly  be  fuppo- 
fed to  have  cultivated  fcience  with  much  greater  fuccefs 
than  their  dcfcendants  can  boaft  of  confidering  the  rui- 
nous wars  and  revolutions  to  which  the  country  has 
been  fubjeftcd.  Metaphyfics,  as  well  as  moral  and  na- 
tural philofophy,  appear  to  have  been  well  underftood 
among  them  ;  but  at  prefent  all  the  Hindoo  knowledge 
is  confined  to  thofe  whom  they  call  Pundits,  dolors 
or  learned  men."  Thefe  only  underftand  the  language 
called  Shanfcrlt  or  Sanfcrit,  (from  two  words  fignify- 
ing  perfedtion)  ;  in  which  the  ancient  books  were  writ- 

The  metaphyfics  of  the  bramins  is  much  the  fanlc  Metapht. 
with  that  of  fome  ancient  Greek  philofophers.  They 
believe  the  human  foul  to  be  an  emanation  from  the 
Deity,  as  light  and  heat  from  the  fun.  Gowtama,  an 
ancient  metaphyfician,  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  fouls, 
the  divine  and  vital.  The  former  refembles  the  eternal 
fpirit  from  which  it  came,  is  immaterial,  indivifible,  and 
without  paffions;  the  vital  foul  is  a  fubtile  element  which 
pervades  all  things,  diftinft  from  organifed  matter,  and 
which  is  the  origin  of  all  our  defires.  The  external 
fenfes,  according  to  this  author,  are  reprefentations  of 
external  things  to  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  furnifhed 
with  materials  for  its  various  operations ;  but  urilefs  the 
mind  ad:  in  conjuntftion  with  the  fenfes,  the  operation 
is  loft,  as  in  that  abfence  of  mind  which  takes  place  in 
deep  contemplation.  He  treats  likewifc  of  reafon, 
memory,  perception,  and  other  abllraA  fubjefts.  He 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  world  could  not  exill  without  a 
firft  caufe  ;  chance  being  nothing  but  the  efFecft  of  an 
unknown  caufe  :  he  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  is 
folly  to  make  any  conjedures  concerning  the  beginning 
or  duration  of  the  world.  In  treating  of  providence, 
he  denies  any  immediate  interpofition  of  the  Deity ; 
maintaining,  that  the  Supreme  Being  having  created 
the  fyftem  of  nature,  allowed  it  to  proceed  according  to 
the  laws  originally  impreffed  upon  it,  and  man  to  follow 
the  impulfe  of  his  own  defires,  refttalned  and  conduced 
by  his  reafon.  His  do6lrine  concerning  a  future  ftatc 
is  oot  different  from  what  we  have  already  ftatcd  as  the 
belief  of  the  Hindoos  in  general.  According  to  bifliop 
Wilkins,  many  of  them  beheve  that  this  world  is  a  ftate 
of  rewards  and  punifhments  as  well  as  of  probation; 
and  that  good  or  bad  fortune  are  the  effefts  of  good  or 
evil  aftlons  committed  in  a  former  ftate. 

The  fcience  for  which  the  bramins,  however,  were -rhd'^ailro 
ttloft  remarkable,  is  that  of  aftronomy  ;  and  in  this  thelrnomy 
progrefs  was  fo  great,  as  even  yet  to  furnifh  matter  of 
admiration  to  the  moderns. — The  Europeans  firft  be- 
came acqviainted  with  the  Indian  aftronomy  in  1687, 
from  a  Siamefe  MS.  containing  rules  for  calculating  the 


ttuns. 


inconfiderable  figure  in  comparifon  with  the  Europeans. 
According  to  Philoftratus,  the  Gymnofophifts  of  Ethl- 


places  of  the  fun  and  moon,  brought  home  by  M.  Lou- 
bere  the  French  ambaftador  at  Siam.  The  principles 
on  which  the  tables  in  this  MS.  Were  founded,  however, 
proved  to  be  fo  obfcure,  that  it  required  the  genius  of 
CalTmi  to  invelligate  them.  The  miflionaries  after- 
wards fcnt  over  two  other  fcts  of  tables  from  Hiudo- 
ftan;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  them  till  M.  le  Gen- 
til  returned  from  obferving  the  tranllt  of  Venus  In  1 769. 
During  the  time  of  his  ftay  in  HIndoftan,  the  bra- 
mins had  been  much  more  familiar  with  him  on  account 


opia  were  a  colony  of  bramins,  who,  being  obliged  to  of  his  aftronomical  knowledge,  than  they  ufually  were 
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with  Europeans;  and  he  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining confiderable  iiifight  into  their  methods  of  calcu- 
lation. In  confequence  of  this  inftruftion  he  pubhfhed 
tables  and  rules,  according  to  t  he  Indian  method,  in  the 
academy  of  fciences  for  1772  ;  and  in  the  explanation 
of  thefe  M.  Bailly  has  employed  a  whole  volume.  The 
objefls  of  this  allronomy,  according  to  Dr  Playfair, 
are,  I .  Tables  and  rules  for  calculating  the  places  of  the 
fun  and  moon.  2.  Of  the  planets.  3.  For  determin- 
ing the  phafes  of  eclipfes.  They  divide  the  zodiac  into 
27  conftellations,  probably  from  the  motion  of  the  moon 
through  it  in  27  days  ;  and  to  this  lunar  motion  the 
Doftor  afcribes  the  general  divifion  of  time  into  weeks, 
which  has  prevailed  fo  univerfally  throughout  the  world. 
The  days  of  the  week  were  dedicated  to  the  planets,  as 
by  the  ancient  heathens  of  the  welt,  and  in  precifely 
the  fame  order.  The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  figns,  de- 
grees, and  minutes,  as  with  us  :  and  indeed  their  calcu- 
lations are  entirely  fexagefimal,  the  day  and  night  be- 
ing divided  into  60  hours  ;  fo  that  each  of  their  hours 
is  only  24  of  our  minutes,  and  each  of  their  minutes  24 
©f  our  feconds. 

The  requifites  for  calculating  by  the  Indian  tables 
are,  1.  An  obfervation  of  the  celeftial  body  in  fome 
pafl  moment  of  time,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Epoch  of  the  tables.  2.  The  mean  rate  of  the  pla- 
net's motion.  3.  The  correAion  on  account  of  the 
irregular  motion  of  the  body,  to  be  adued  ar  fubtraft- 
ed  from  the  mean  place,  according  to  circurallances. 
They  calculate  the  places  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
not  from  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  Aries,  but 
into  the  moveable  Zodiac.  Thus  the  beginning  of  the 
year  is  continually  advancing  with  regard  to  the  fea- 
ions  ;  and  in  24,000  years  will  have  made  the  com- 
plete round.  The  mean  place  of  the  fun  for  any  time 
is  deduced  on  the  fuppofiiion  that  80Q  years  contain 
292,207  days  ;  from  whence,  by  various  calculations, 
the  length  of  the  year  comes  out  only  i'  53"  greater 
than  that  of  De  la  Caille  ;  which  is  more  accurate  than 
any  of  our  ancient  aftronomical  tables.  In  the  equa- 
tion of  the  fun's  centre,  however,  they  commit  an  er- 
ror of  no  Icfs  than  16'  :  but  Dr  Playfair  is  of  opinion 
that  this  cannot  be  afcribed  wholly  to  their  inaccuracy, 
as  there  was  a  time  when  their  calculation  approached 
ve  ry  near  the  truth  ;  and  even  at  prefent  the  en  or  is 
Itfs  than  it  appears  to  be. 

The  motions  of  the  moon  are  deduced  from  a  cycle 
of  19  years;  during  which  fhe  makes  nearly  235  revo- 
lutions ;  and  which  period  conllitutes  the  famous  cycle 
fuppofed  to  have  been  invented  by  Meton  the  Athe- 
nian aftronomer,  and  from  him  called  the  Metonic  Cy- 
cle. They  are  likewife  furprifingly  exadl  in  calcula- 
ting the  moon's  apogee  and  fome  of  the  inequalities  of 
her  motion  ;  they  know  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
fixed  ftars  eaftv>ard,  and  the  Siamefe  tables  make  it 
only  four  feconds  too  quick  ;  which  ftill  fhows  a  great 
accuracy  of  calculation,  as  Ptolemy  the  celebrated 
aftronomer  made  an  error  of  no  lefs  than  14  feconds  in 
calculating  the  fame  thing.  M.  CafEni,  however,  inr 
forms  us,  that  thefe  tables  are  not  calculated  for  the  me- 
ridian of  Siam,  but  for  a  place  18°  15'  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  it,  which  brings  us  very  near  the  meridian  of 
Benares,  the  ancient  feat  of  Indian  learning.  This 
likewife  agrees  with  what  the  Hindoos  call  their  firft 
meridian,  which  palfes  through  Celon,  and  the  banks 
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of  the  river  Reraananur.  It  muft  be  obferved,  Howe-  HmiJoos. 
ver,  that  the  geography  of  the  Hindoos  is  much  more  "-~V~~ 
inaccurate  than  their  aftronomy. 

The  date  of  the  Siamefe  tables  is  not  verv  ancient; 
and  that  of  the  tables  above  mentioned  fent  from  Hin- 
doftan  by  the  millionaries  is  ftill  more  modern.  Thefe, 
however,  are  written  in  fuch  an  enigmatical  manner,  that 
the  miflionary  who  fent  them  was  unable  to  tell  their 
meaning;  and  Dr  Playfair  fuppofcs  that  even  the  Bra- 
mins  themfelves  were  ignorant  of  it.  Neverthelefs 
they  were  decyphered  by  M  .  le  Gentil  ;  who  thinks 
that  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  copied  from 
infcriptions  on  (lone.  The  minutes  and  feconds  are  not 
ranged  in  vertical  columns,  but  in  rows  under  one  ano- 
ther, and  without  any  title  to  point  out  their  meaning 
or  connexion. 

The  tables  of  Tirvalore  are  among  the  moft  remark- 
able of  all  we  are  yet  acquainted  with.  Their  date, 
according  to  Dr  Playfair,  correfponds  with  the  year 
3102  B.  C.  thus  running  up  to  the  year  of  the  world 
902,  when  Adam  was  ftill  in  life.  This  era  is  famous 
in  Hindoftan  under  the  name  of  Calyoiigham :  and  as 
this  extraordinary  antiquity  cannot  but  create  fome 
fufpicIoUjDr  Playfair  has  been  at  fomepainstodetermlne 
whether  it  is  real  or  fidlitious,  i.  e.  whether  it  hasbeetv- 
determined  by  aftual  obfervation,  or  derived  by  calcu- 
lation from  tables  of  more  modern  date.  The  refult 
of  his  labours  is,  that  we  are  to  account  the  Caly- 
ougham  as  determined  by  obfervation;  and  that  had  it 
been  otherwi'fe,  we  muft  have  been  furniflied  with  in- 
fallible methods  of  detecting  the  fallacy  His  rcafona 
for  this  opinion  are, 

1.  The  tafic  would  have  been  too  difficult,  even  for 
modern  aftron  mers,  to  make  the  necefLry  calculations, 
without  taking  into  account  the  difturbances  arifing 
from  the  action  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  one  ano- 
ther, and  with  which  we  cannot  fuppofc  the  ancient 
aftronomers  to  have  been  equally  well  acquainted  with 
the  moderns.  By  reafon  of  thefe  variations,  as  well 
as  from  the  fmall  errors  unavoidable  in  every  calcula- 
tion, any  fct  of  aftronomical  tables  will  be  found  pro-- 
digioufly  inaccurate  when  applied  to  any  period  very 
far  diiiant  from  the  time  of  obfervation.  Hence,  fays 
our  author.  "  it  may  be  eftablifhed  as  a  maxirn,  that 
if  there  be  given  a  fyftem  of  aftronomical  tables,  founded; 
on  obfervations  of  an  unknown  date,-  that  date  may 
be  found  by  taking  the  time  when  the  tables  reprefent 
the  celeftial  motions  moftexaAly."^ — This  Indeed  might 
be  done,  provided  we  were  furnifhed  with  any  fet  of 
perfeftly  accurate  tables  with  which  we  could  compare 
the  fufpe£ted  ones  ;  and  Dr  Playfair  thinks  It  "  a  very 
reafonable  poftulatum",  that  our  modern  aftronomical; 
tables,  though  not  perfeftly  accurate,  are  yet  capable 
of  determining  the  places  of  the  celeftial  bodies  with- 
out any  fenfible  error  for  a  longer  period  than  that  of 
the  Calyougham. 

2.  By  calculation  from  our  modern  tables.  It  appears 
that  the  place  of  the  ftar  Aldebaran,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Calyougham,  differs  only  53'  from  what 
the  Indian  tables  make  it.  He  thinks  this  coincidence 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  bramlns,  by  reafon  of 
the  inaccuracy  of  their  own  date,  would  have  erred  by 
fcjur  or  five  degrees,  had  they  calculated  from  their  molli. 
modern  tables  dated  in  1491. 

3.  At  the  commencement  of  this  epoch  (which,  ac- 

cording^ 
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Hindftrs,  cording  to  M.  Bailly,  happened  at  midnight  between 
^"  »  the  17th  and  i8th  of  February  3102  B.  C.)  the  fun 
was  in  10*  3°  38'  13"  by  the  Indian  tables.  But 
the  mean  longitude  of  the  fun,  according  to  the  tables 
of  M.  de  la  Caille,  for  the  fame  time,  comes  out  to 
be  only  10'  1°  5' 57",  fuppofmg  the  preceffion  of 
the  equinoxes  to  have  been  the  fame  at  that  time  as 
now.  M.  de  la  Grange,  however,  has  demon ftrated, 
that,  in  former  ages,  the  preceflion  of  the  equi- 
noxes was  lefs  than  at  prefent ;  whence  there  atifes  an 
equation  of  1°  45'  22"  to  be  added  to  the  fun's  place 
already  mentioned  ;  and  thus  it  will  differ  only  47'  from 
the  radical  place  in  the  tables  of  Tirvalore.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  reafoning,  however,  Dr  Playfair  thinks 
that  no  ftrefs  is  to  be  laid  upon  this  argument,  as  it 
depends  on  the  truth  of  a  conjeAure  of  M.  Bailly  that 
the  place  of  the  fun  above  mentioned  vs^as  not  the 
mean  but  the  true  one. 

4.  The  mean  place  of  the  moon  at  Benares,  calcu- 
lated from  Mr  Meyer's  tables,  for  the  iBlh  of  Febru- 
lary  3102  B.  C.  will  be  10'  0°  51'  16'',  provided  her 
.motion  had  all  that  time  been  equable ;  but  the  fame 
aftronomer  informs  us,  that  the  motion  of  the  moon 
is  fubjeft  to  a  fmall  but  uniform  acceleration,  about 
,9'  in  1 00  years  ;  which  in  an  interval  of  4801  years, 
muft  have  amounted  to  50  45' 44"  j  which  added  to 
the  preceding,  gives  10*  0°  37'  for  the  true  place  of 
the  moon  at  the  commencement  of  the  Calyougham. 
Now  the  place  of  this  luminary,  at  that  time,  by  the 
tables  of  Tirvalore,  is  ro*  6°  ;  the  difference  is  lefs 
than  two  thirds  of  a  degree,  which,  for  fo  remote  a 
period,  and  confidering  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's 
•motion,  for  which  no  allowance  could  be  made  in  an 
Indian  calculation,  is  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  nothing 
but  actual  obfervation  could  have  produced. — This 
conclufion  is  confirmed  by  a  computation  of  the  moon's 
place  from  all  the  tables  to  which  the  Indians  could 
have  any  accefs,  and  of  which  the  enormous  errors 
would  inftantly  fhow  the  deception.    Thus,  by  the 
tables  of  Ptolemy,  the  place  of  the  fun  would  be  10 
21'  15"  greater;    and  that  of  the  moon  ii^*  52'  7" 
g'-eater  than  has  juft  been  found  from  the  Indian  ta- 
bles.   By  thofe  of  Ulug  Beg,  the  place  of  the  fun 
would  be  1°  30',  and  that  of  the  moon  6°,  different 
from  what  it  is  by  the  Indian  tables:  and  in  like  man- 
ner our  author  fhows  that  the  Indian  calculations  could 
not  be  derived  frem  any  other  fet  of  tables  extant.  In 
like  manner,  he  {hows  that,  with  regard  to  the  mean 
place  of  the  moon,  there  is  a  coincidence  for  a  period 
of  more  than  4000  years  between  the  tables  of  Meyer 
<ind  thofe  of  India  named  Chnfnahouram;  which,  though 
they  bear  a  more  modern  date  than  thofe  of  Tervalore, 
are  thus  probably  more  ancient.    "  From  this  remark- 
able coincidence  (fays  Dr  Playfair),  we  may  conclude, 
with  the  higheil  probabiHty,  that  at  leaft  one  fet  of 
thefe  obfervations  on  which  the  tables  are  founded, 
is  not;  lefs  ancient  than  the  era  of  the  Calyougham  : 
and  though  the  poffibility  of  their  being  fome  ages 
later  than  that  epoch  is  not  abfoluttly  excluded,  yet  it 
may,  by  flrift  mathematical  reafoning,  be  inferred,  that 
they  cannot  have  been  later  than  20GO  year  s  before  the 
Chriftian  era. 

5.  Since  the  time  chat  Mr  Bailly  wrote,  every  ar- 
gument refpedling  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mo- 
tion has  become  more  worthy  of  attention,  and  moi-e 
conclufive.    For  that  acceleration  is  no  longer  a  mere 
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empirical  equation  introduced  to  reconcilt  the  ancient  Hindoos, 
obfervations  with  the  modern,  nor  a  faft  that  can  only  — v— ~ 
be  accounted  for  by  hypothetical  caufes,  fuch  as  the 
refinance  of  the  ether,  or  the  time  neceffary  for  the 
tranfmiffion  of  gravity  ;  but  a  phenomenon  which  M.  de 
la  Place  has  with  great  ability  deduced  from  the  princi- 
.pie  of  univerfal  gravitation,  and  fhown  to  be  neceffarily 
connefted  with  the  changes  of  eccentricity  in  the  earth's 
orbit  difcovered  by  M.  de  la  Grange ;  fo  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  moon  is  indiredily  produced  by  the  aftion 
of  the  planets,  which  alternately  increafing  and  dimi- 
nifliing  this  eccentricity,  fubjeds  the  moon  to  different 
degrees  of  that  force  by  which  the  fun  diftuibs  the 
time  of  her  revolution  round  the  earth.  It  is  there- 
fore a  periodical  inequaHty,  by  which  the  moon's  mo- 
tion, in  the  courfe  of  ages,  will  be  as  much  retarded 
as  accelerated  ;  but  its  changes  arc  fo  flow,  that  her 
motion  has  been  conftantly  accelerated,  even  for  a  much 
longer  period   than  that  to  which  the  obfervations 

of  India  extend.  To  M.  de  la  Grange  alfo  we 

are  indebted  for  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  the 
dlfcoveries  in  phyfical  aftronomy,  viz.  That  all  the 
variations  in  our  fyilem  are  periodical  ;  fo  that, 
though  every  thing,  almoft  without  exception,  be 
fubjea  to  change,  it  will,  after  a  certain  interval, 
return  to  the  fame  ftate  in  which  it  is  at  prefent,  and 
leave  no  room  for  the  introdu6lion  of  diforder,  or  of 
any  irregularity  that  might  conftantly  increafe.  Many 
of  thefe  periods,  however,  are  of  vaft  duration.  A 
great  number  of  agee,  for  inftance,  muft  elapfe,  be- 
fore  the  year  be  exaftly  of  the  fame  length,  or  the 
fun's  equation  be  of  the  fame  magnitude,  as  at  prefent. 
An  aftronomy,  therefore,  which  profeffes  to  be  fo  an- 
cient as  the  Indian,  ought  to  differ  confiderably  from 
ours  in  many  of  its  elements.  If,  indeed,  thefe  differ- 
ences are  irregular,  they  are  the  effefts  of  chance,  and 
muft  be  accounted  errors;  but  if  they  obferve  the 
laws  which  theory  informs  us  they  do,  they  muft  be 
held  as  the  moft  undoubted  marks  of  authenticity. 

6.  Neither  thefe  tables  of  Tirvalore,  nor  the  more 
ancient  ones  of  Chrifnabouram,  are  thofe  of  the  great- 
eft  antiquity  in  India.  The  bramins  conftantly  refer 
to  aji  aftronomy  at  Benares,  which  they  emphatically 
ftyle  the  ancient ;  and  which,  they  fay,  is  not  now  un- 
derftood  by  them,  though  they  believe  it  to  be  much 
more  accurate  than  that  by  which  they  calculate.  20 

From  thefe  and  other  fimilar  arguments,  Dr  Play-  Conclufion 
fair  draws  the  following  conclufions  with  refpeft  to  In-^^ 
dian  aftronomy.    i.  The  obfervations  on  which  it  is  [grnin^" th< 
founded,  were  made  more  than  3000  years  before  the  Indian" a- 
Chriftian   era  ;  and  in  particular,  the  places  of  the  ftronomy. 
fun  and  mof)n,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Calyougham, 
were  determined  by  aftual  obfervation.    2.  Though 
the  aftronomy  now  in  the  hands  of  the  bramins  is  fo 
ancient  in  its  origin,  yet  it  contains  many  rules  and 
tables  that  are  of  later  conftrudiion,    3.  The  bafis  of 
their  four  fyftems  of  aftronomical  tables  is  evidently 
the  fame.    4.  The  conftruc>u'on  of  thefe  tables  implies 
a  gi-eat  knowledge  of  geometry,  avithmetic,  aird  even^  - 
the  theoretical  part  of  Aftronomy.   All  this,  however,  Mr 
we  find  controverted,  or  at  leaft  render-ed  fomewhat  MarWen. 
doubtful,  by  William  Marfden,  Efq.  who  has  written 
a  paper  on  the  chronology  of  tlie  Hindoos  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaaionb  for  1790.      The  Kalre  Toog 
(fays  he),  or  principal  chronological  ora,  began  in  the 
year  3102  B.  C.  according  to  the  common  method  of 
I  computation. 
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ndoo?  cbtrsputation,  or  in  3  JOi  according  to'the  allronomlcal 
method,  on  the  1 8th  of  February^  at  fun- rife ;  or  at 
midnight,  according  to  diiFtvent  accounts,  under  their 
firll  meridian  of  £auia. — At  that  period  it  is  faid  to 
be  afTerted  by  their  aftronomers,  that  the  fun,  moon, 
and  all  the  planets,  were  in  conjunAion  according  to 
their  mean  places.  The  reality  of  this  faA,  but  with 
confiderable  modification,  has  received  a  refpeftable 
fandion  from  the  writings  of  an  ingenious  and  cele- 
brated member  of  the  French  academy  of  fciences, 
who  concludes  that  the  aftual  obfervation  of  this  rare 
phenomenon,  by  the  Hindoos  of  that  day,  was  the 
©ccafion  of  its  eftabllihment  as  an  aftronomical  epoch. 
Although  M.  Bailly  has  fupported  this  opinion  with 
his  ufual  powers  of  reafoning,  and  although  abundant 
circumllances  tend  to  prove  their  early  fliill  in  this  fci- 
«nce,  and  fome  parts  of  the  mathematics  connefted 
■with  it ;  yet  we  are  con  (trained  to  queftion  the  verity 
or  poffibility  of  the  obfervation,  and  to  conclude  ra- 
ther that  the  fuppofed  conjunAion  v/as,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, fought  for  as  an  epoch,  and  calculated  retro- 
fpeftively.  That  it  was  widely  mifealculated  too,  is 
-fufficiently  evident  from  the  computation  which  M. 
Bailly  himfelf  has  given  of  the  longitudes  of  the 
planets  at  that  time,  when  there  was  a  difference  of  no 
lefs  than  73°  between  the  places  of  Mercury  and  Ve- 
rus.  But  fifteen  days  after,  when  the  fun  and  moon 
■were  In  oppofition,  and  the  planets  far  enough  from 
the  fun  to  be  vifible,  he  computes  that  all,  except  Ve- 
nus, were  comprehended  within  a  fpace  of  1  7"  ;  and 
on  this  he  grounds  his  fuppofition  of  an  aftual  obfer- 
"vation. 

In  their  current  tranfaftions  the  inhabitants  of 
the  peninfula  employ  a  mode  of  computation  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  which,  though  not  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  is  confined  to  thefe  people  among 
the  Hindoos.  This  is  a  cycle,  or  revolving  period, 
of  60  folar  years,  which  has  no  farther  correfpondence 
■with  their  other  eras  than  that  of  their  years  refpedlively 
■commencing  on  the  fame  day.  Thofe  that  conftitute 
the  cycle,  inftead  of  being  numerically  counted,  are 
diftinguiihcd  from  each  other  by  appropriate  names, 
which  in  their  epillles,  bills,  and  the  like,  are  inferted 
dates,  with  the  months,  and  perhaps  the  age  of  the 
moon  annexed  ;  but  in  their  writings  of  importance 
and  record,  the  year  of  Salaban  (often  called  the  Saka 
year)  is  fuperadded  *,  and  this  is  the  more  effential,  as 
I  do  not  find  it  cuftomary  to  number  the  cycles  by 
any  progreffive  reckoning.  In  th^ir  altronomical  Cal- 
culations we  obferve,  that  they  fometimes  complete  the 
year  of  their  era  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cycles 
elapfed,  and  adding  the  complement  of  the  cycle  in 
Vphich  it  commenced,  as  well  as  the  years  of  the  cur- 
Tent  cycle  ;  but  from  hence  we  are  lied  to  no  fatisfac- 
tory  conclufion  concerning  this  popular  mode  of  efti- 
tnating  time.  The  prefumption  is  in  favour  of  its  be- 
ing more  ancient  than  their  hiilorical  epochs.  The 
prcfent  cycle,  of  which  forty- three  complete  years  were 
expired  in  April  1790,  began  in  1747,  with  the  year 
of  Salaban  1669,  and  of  the  grand  era  4848.  M.  le 
Gentil,  to  whom  Europe  is  chiefly  indebted  for  what  is 
known  of  Hindoo  aftronomy,  has  fallen  into  an  unac- 
>  countable  error  with  regaid  to  the  yearsof  this  cycle,  and 

their  correfpondence  with  thofe  of  the  Kalee  Ybog,  as 
appears  by  the  comparative  table  he  has  given  of  them, 
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and  other  paffages  of  his  Svork.    He  feems  to  Kave  Vl'n^6o%. 

taken  it  for  granted,  without  due  examination,  that  ' 

the  year  3  600  of  the  latter  mull  have  been  produced 

by  the  multiplication  of  the  cycle  of  60  into  itftlf ; 

and  confequently  that  the  firll  year  of  this  grand  era 

muft  likewife  have  been  the  firll  of  the  cycle.  But 

tTiis  is  totally  inconfiftent  with  the  fa6l  ;  the  Kalee 

Yoog  began  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  cycle  of  60  ; 

and  all  the  reafoning  founded  on  the  felf-produttion 

and  harmony  of   thefe    periods    muft  fall  to  the 

ground.'* 

From  what  Mr  Marfden  here  fets  forth,  it  is  plain 
that  we  muft  make  very  confiderable  abatements  in  our 
confidence  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Hindoos 
obfervations.  Indeed  we  can  fcarcc  conceive  a  pof- 
fibility of  reconciling  fuch  extravagant  antiquity  with 
the  authentic  hiftories  of  which  we  are  poflelTed,  or 
with  thofe  of  fcripture.  The  want  of  an  ancient  hif- 
tory  of  Hindoftan  leaves  us  indeed  in  the  dark,  and 
gives  room  for  ingeniousand  fpeculatlve  men  to  indulge 
themfelves  in  marvellous  reveries  concerning  their  anti- 
quity. But  the  flood,  we  know,  which  if  it  exifted  at 
all,  could  not  be  but  general  over  the  whole  earth*,  *  See  the 
muft  have  deftroyed  every  monument  of  art  and  fci-  Y^^^^^ 
ence  ;  and  it  is  furely  more  reafonable  to  believe,  that 
M.  le  Gentil,  or  the  moft  learned  man  in  the  prefent  . 
age,  has  been  miflaken  (even  though  welhould  not  be 
able  to  determine  the  particular  manner),  than  at  once 
to  deny  the  authenticity  of  all  hiftory  both  facred  and 
profane,  and  attempt  to  evade  evidence  which  no  power 
of  reafoning  can  ever  fet  afide.  22 

It  is,  however,  undeniable,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  Great 
Hindoos  in  geometry  as  well  as  aftronomy  has  been  "-'^^ 
very  great  in  ancient  times.  Of  this  a  moft  remark- ^"^^'^'j, 
able  inftancc  is  given  by  Dr  Playfair,  in  their  finding 
out  the  proportion  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to 
♦is  diameter  to  a  great  degree  of  accuracy.  This  is 
determined}  in  the  y^yeen  Akbary ^io  be  as  3927  to  1 250; 
and  which,  to  do  it  arithmetically  in  the  fimplcft  man- 
ner poffible,  would  require  the  infcription  of  a  poly- 
gon 76S  fides  ;  an  operation  which  cannot  be  pei'- 
formtd  without  the  knowledge  of  fome  very  curious 
properties  of  the  cifcle,  and  at  leaft  nine  extractions 
of  the  fquare  root,  each  as  far  as  ten  places  of  deci- 
mals. This  proportion  of  1250  to  3927  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  i  to  3.1416  j  and  differs  very  little  from 
that  of  I  ( 3  to  155  difcovered  by  Metrus.  He  and  Vieta 
were  the  firft  who  furpafled  the  accuracy  of  Archimedes 
in  the  folution  of  this  problem  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  thefe  two  mathematicians  flourifhed  at  the  very 
time  that  the  Aycen  Akbary  was  compofed  among 
the  Hindoos — In  geography,  however,  they  are 
much  deficient;  and  it  is  very  difiicult  to  find  out 
the  true  fituation  of  the  meridians  mentioned  by  their 
authors  from  what  they  have  faid  concerning  them. 

The  art  of  painting  among  the  Hindoos  is  in  an  im-  Painting, 
perfect  ftate  ;  nor  are  there  any  remains  of  antiquity 
which  evince  its  ever  being  more  perfedt  than  it  is  juft^*** 
now.  Their  principal  "defeft  is  in  drawing,  and  they 
feem  to  be  almoft  totally  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  per- 
fpedlive.  They  are  much  better  flcilled  in  colouring ; 
and  fome  of  their  piAures  are  finlfhed  with  great 
nicety.  Their  fculptures  are  likewife  rude,  and  greatly 
refemble  thofe  of  the  Egyptians.  They  feem  to  fol- 
low no  regular  rules  in  architei5ture :  their  temples  in- 
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deed  are  filled  with  innumerable  column?,  but  mofl:  of 
them  without  any  juft  fhape  or  proportion.  They  are 
principally  remarkable  for  their  immenfe  fize,  which 
gives  them  an  air  of  majefty  and  grandeur. 

The  mufic  of  the  Hindoos  is  but  little  known  to 
Europeans  ;  and  the  art  feems  to  have  made  but  httle 
progrefs  among  them  in  comparlfon  witlj  what  it  has 
done  in  the  weftern  countries;  though  fome  of  the  In- 
dian airs  are  faid  to  be  very  melodious.  Their  mufical 
inftruments  are  very  numerous  :  in  war  they  ufe  a  kind 
of  great  kettle  drum  named  nagar,  carried  by  a  camel, 
and  fometimes  by  an  elephant.  The  dole  is  a  long 
narrow  drum  flung  round  the  neck ;  and  the  tam-tam 
is  a  flat  kind  of  drum  referabling  a  tabor,  but  larger 
and  louder.  They  ufe  alfo  the  cymbal,  which  they 
name  talan  ;  and  they  have  various  forts  of  trumpets, 
particularly  a  great  one  named  fary,  which  emits  a 
moft  doleful  found,  and  is  always  ufed  at  funerals,  and 
fometimes  to  announce  the  death  of  pcrfoiis  of  diftinc- 
tion. 

The  jugglers  among  the  Hindoos  are  fo  expert,  that 
many  ot  the  miffionarles  have  afcribed  their  tricks  to 
fupernatural  power ;  and  even  fo  a  late  traveller  as 
Mr  Grofe  feems  to  be  not  of  a  very  different  opinion-]-. 
Like  the  Egyptians,  they  feem  to  have  the  power  of 
difarming  ferpents  of  their  poifon  ;  and  there  are  many 
ftroUers  who  go  about  with  numbers  of  thefe  animals 
in  bags,  having  along  with  them  a  fmall  bagpipe  call- 
ed magoutyf  which  they  pretend  is  ufeful  to  bring  them 
from  their  lurking  places.  They  take  the  ferpents, 
though  of  the  moft  poifonous  kinds,  out  of  the  bags 
with  theirnaked  hands,  and  throw  them  on  the  ground, 
where  they  are  taught  to  rear  and  move  about  to  the 
found  of  their  mulic.  They  fay  that  this  is  accom- 
pliflied  by  means  of  certain  incantations. 

The  ufe  of  fire-arms  appears  to  have  been  of  great 
of  fire  arms  antiquity  in  India.  They  are  pi-ohibited  by  the  code 
ISndoos^^  of  Gentoo  laws,  which  is  certainly  of  a  very  ancient 
date.  The  phrafc  by  which  they  are  denominated  is 
agneeajlery  or  weapons  of  fire  5  and  there  is  alfo  men- 
lion  made  of  Jloet  agnee,  or  the  weapon  that  kills  an 
hundred  men  at  once.  It  is  impoflible  to  guefs  at  the 
time  when  thofe  weapons  were  invented  among  the 
Hindoos;  but  we  are  -certain,  that  in  many  places  of 
the  eaft,  which  have  neither  been  frequented  by  Mo- 
hammedans nor  Europeans,  rockets  are  almoft  univer- 
fally  made  ufe  of  as  weapons  of  war.  The  Hindoo 
books  themfelves  afcribe  the  invention  of  fire-arms  to 
Bae/Johookermat  who  formed  all  the  weapons  made  ufe 
of  in  a  war  betwixt  the  good  and  evil  fpirits.  Fire- 
balls, or  blue  Hghts,  employed  in  befieged  places  in 
the  night-time,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  befiegers, 
are  met  with  every  where  through  Hindoftan,  and  are 
conftrufted  in  full  as  great  perfeftion  as  in  Europe. 
Fireworks  alfo  are  met  with  in  great  perfection ;  and, 
from  the  earlieft  ages,  have  conftituted  a  principal 
article  of  amufement  among  the  Hindoos.  Gun-pow- 
der, or  a  compofition  fomewhat  refembling  it,  has  been 
found  in  many  othtr  places  of  the  eaft,  particularly 
China,  Pegu,  and  Siam ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  invention  came  originally  from  Hindo- 
ftan. Poifoned  weapons  of  all  kinds  are  forbidden  in 
this  country. 

The  Hindoos  are  remarkable  for  their  ingenuity  in 
all  kinds  of  handicraft ;  but  their  utenfils  are  fimple, 
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and  in  many  refpeAs  inconvenient,  fo  that  incredible  Hindoosv 
labour  and  patience  are  neceffary  for  the  accompHfh- "V 
ment  of  any  piece  of  work ;  and  for  this  the  Hindoos 
are  very  remarkable.  Lacquering  and  gilding  are  ufed 
all  over  the  country,  and  muft  have  been  ufed  in  very 
early  ages ;  though  in  fome  places  the  lacquering  is 
brought  to  much  greater  perfeftlon  than  in  others. 

The  principal  article  of  food  throughout  all  Hin-Culture  of 
doftan  is  rice,  and  of  confequence  the  cultivation  of  it  rice, 
forms  the  principal  objeft  of  agriculture.  In  this  the 
moft  important  requlfite  is  plenty  of  water  ;  and  when 
there  happens  to  be  a  fcarcity  in  this  refpeft,  a  famine 
muft  be  the  confequence.  To  prevent  this  as  far  as 
polTible,  a  vaft  number  of  tanks  and  water-courfes  arc 
to  be  met  with  throughout  the  country,  though  in 
fome  places  thefe  are  too  much  negledled,  and  gra* 
dually  going  to  decay.  After  the  rice  is  grown  to 
a  certain  length,  it  is  pulled  up,  and  tranfplanted  into 
fields  of  about  100  yards  fquare,  feparated  from  each 
other  by  ridges  of  earth  ;  which  are  daily  fupplled 
with  water  let  in  upon  them  from  the  neighbouring 
tanks.  When  the  water  happens  to  fall  below  the 
level  of  the  channels  made  to  receive  it,  it  is  raifed  by 
a  fimple  machine  named  picoti,  the  conftruftlon  of 
which  is  as  follows.  A  piece  of  timber  is  fixed  up- 
right in  the  ground,  and  forked  fo  as  to  admit  another 
piece  to  move  tranfverfely  in  it  by  means  of  a  ft;rong 
pin.  The  tranfverfe  timber  is  flat  on  one  fide,  and 
has  pieces  of  wood  acrofs  it  in  the  manner  of  fteps. 
At  one  end  of  this  timber  there  is  a  large  bucket,  at 
the  other  a  weight.  A  man  walking  down  the  fteps 
throws  the  bucket  into  the  well  or  tank;  by  going  up, 
and  by  means  of  the  weight,  he  ralfes  it ;  and  another 
perfon  ftanding  below  empties  it  into  a  channel  made 
to  convey  the  water  into  the  fields.  The  man  who 
moves  the  machine' may  fupport  himfelf  by  long  bam- 
boos that  are  fixed  in  the  way  of  a  railing  from  the 
top  of  the  piece  of  upright  timber  towards  the  wall. 

A  number  of  other  kinds  of  grain  are  to  be  met 
with  In  Hindoftan,  but  wheat  is  not  cultivated  farther 
fouth  than  18°  latitude.  It  is  imported,  however,  to 
every  part  of  the  country  by  the  Banjaries.  Thefe  arcAcco'unt  of! 
a  fet  of  people  belonging  to  no  particular  eaft,  who  the  Banja^ 
live  in  tents,  and  travel  in  feparate  bodies,  each  of""' 
which  is  governed  by  its  own  particular  regulations. 
They  frequently  vifit  towns  on  the  fea-coaft,  with  bul- 
locks loaded  with  wheat  and  other  articles  ;  carrying  " 
away  in  exchange  fpices,  cloths,  |but  efpeclally  fait, 
which  they  carry  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  of  their  parties  have  feveral  thoufands  of  oxea 
belonging  to  them.  They  are  rarely  molefted,  even 
in  time  of  war,  otherwife  than  by  being  fometimes 
prelTed  into  the  fervice  of  an  army  to  carry  baggage 
or  provifions  ;  but  for  this  they  are  paid,  and  difmlf- 
fed  as  foon  as  the  fervice  is  over.  The  Hindoos  them^" 
felves  are  prohibited  from  going  out  of  the  country, 
under  the  fevereft  of  all  penalties,  that  of  lofing  their 
eaft.  Notwithftanding  this,  however,  it  is  certain  that 
they  do  fettle  in  foreign  parts  In  the  charafter  of  mer- 
chants and  bankers.  Perhaps  thefe  may  have  a  tole- 
ration from  the  principal  bramin,  or  there  may  ba 
an  exemption  for  people  of  their  profeffion  ;  but  this 
is  not  known.  At  any  rate,  wherever  they  go,  they 
appear  inviolably  attached  to  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies, and  refufe  to  eat  what  is  prohibited  to  them  itj 
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indoftan,  their  own  country. 

' — tivate  the  ground,  are  in  many  places  in  the  moft.  mi- 
30      ferable  fituation  ;  their  only  food  being  fonie  coarfe 
frof  the  ^'^^  pepper,  for  which  they  are  obliged  to  en- 

dure all  the  inclemencies  of  a  burning  fun,  and  the 
inconveniences  which  attend  alternately  wading  in 
water  and  walking  with  their  bare  feet  on  the  ground 
heated  intenfely  by  the  folar  rays  ;  by  which  they 
are  frequently  bliftercd  in  a  miferable  manner.  All 
this,  however,  they  jfubmit  to  with  the  utmoft  pa- 
tience, and  without  making  any  complaint,  expefting 
to  be  releafed  from  their  fufferings  by  death ;  though 
even  then  their  religion  teaches  them  to  hope  for  no- 
thiiiyj  more  than  what  they  call  abforpt'ion  into  the  ejfence 
of  the  Deity  ;  a  ftate  almotl  fynonymous  with  what  we 
call  annihilation. 

HINDOSTAN,  a  celebrated  and  extenfive  coun- 
try of  '\fia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Great  and  Little 
Thibet  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  hither  peninfula  of  In- 
dia, part  of  the  Indian  'Sea,  and  Bay  of  Bengal  ;  on 
the  weft,  by  Perlia  ;  and  on  the  eaft,  by  Thibet  and 
the  farther  peninfula.  It  is  fituated  between  84°  and 
102'^'  of  eaft  longitude,  and  betv/een  21°  and  36°  of 
north  latitude;  being  in  length  about  1204  miles, 
and  in  breadth  960 }  though  in  fome  places  much 
kfs. 

This  country  was  in  early  times  diftinguifhed  among 
Derivation  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  India,  the  raoft  probable 
derivation  of  which  is  from  Hind  the  Pcdian  name. 
We  are  afllired  by  Mr  Wiikins,  that  no  fuch  words 
as  Hindoo  or  Hindojlan  cxift  in  the  Sanfcrit  or  learned 
language  of  the  country  ;  in  which  it  is  named  hhara- 
ta,  a  word  totally  unknown  to  Europeans.    The  firft 
accounts  we  have  of  Hindoftan  are  from  Herodotus, 
who  lived  1 1 3  years  before  the  expedition  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.    His  accounts,  however,  convey  very 
httle  information,  as  he  appears  only  to  have  heard  of 
the  weftern  part  of  the  country,  and  that  on  account 
of  its  being  tributai7  to  Perfia.    He  informs  us,  that 
Darius  Hyftafpes,  about  508  B.  C.  had  fent  Scylax 
of  Caryandra  to  explore  the  river  Indus.    He  fet  fail 
from  Cafpatyrus,  a  town  near  the  fource  of  the  Indus, 
and  the  territories  of  PaSya  (which  major  Rennel  fup- 
pofes  to  bethe  modern  P^/j-Jf/)'),  and  continued  his  courfe 
eaftvvard  to  the  fea  ;  then  altering  his  courfe  to  the 
weft,  he  arrived  at  that  place  where  the  Phoenicians  had 
formerly  failed  round  the  continent  of  Africa  ;  after 
which  Darius  fubdued  the  Indians,  and  became  mafter 
of  that  fea.    The  northern  inhabitants  of  India,  he 
fays,  refembled  the  BaArians  in  their  manners,  and 
were  more  valiant  than  the  reft;  thofe  far  to  the  fouth- 
ward  were  as  black  as  the  Ethiopians,  killed  no  ani- 
mals, but  lived  chiefly  upon  rice  ;  and  clothed  them- 
felves  with  cotton.    By  the  expedition  of  Alexander, 
ledee  of     the  Greeks  acquired  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the 
the  Greeks  country  of  Hindoftan,  though  he  did  little  clfe  than 
aiigmeoted  tnarch  over  the  trafts  defcribed  by  Herodotus.  He 
was  informed  of  the  cxiftence  of  the  river  Ganges, 
an  crsex-  ^j^j^j^  1^^^         httxi  known  to  Herodotus;  and  the 
ftory  of  his  fuppofmg  that  he  had  difcovered  the  fource 
of  the  Nile,  when  near  the  head  of  the  Indus,  is  well 
kn©wn,  as  well  as  his  furprlfe  and  confternation  when 
he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  on  account  of 
the  high  tides.    Major  Rennel  is  of  opinion  that  both 
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that  Alexander  couid  have  been  ignorant  of  the  wri- 
tings of  Herodotus,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  dif- 
coverles  of  Scylax  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  other  cir- 
cumftance  he  cxpreffes  himfeif  as  follows.     "  The 
ftory  of  Alexander's  furprife  at  feeing  the  tides  in  the 
Indus,  appears  to  me  equally  improbable ;  feeing  that  the 
fame  Herodotus,  book  iii.  fpeaks  very  particularly  of 
the  tides  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  defcribes  them  as  being 
not  only  ftrong,  but  ebbing  and  flowing  every  day. 
(That  moft  intelligent  and  ingenious  traveller  M.  Vol- 
ney  informs  us,  that  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  three  feet 
and  an  half  at  Suez).     Arrian  takes  no  notice  of  the 
tides  until  Alexander's  fleet  had  arrived  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river.    It  is  truC;,  the  tide  in  the  Indus  does 
not  go  up  fo  high  as  in  other  rivers  of  equal  bulk, 
and  that  run  on  fo  fmall  a  defcent  ;  but  neverthelefs, 
as  the  tide  is  perceptible  at  50  or  60  miles  above  the 
river's  mouth,  we  may  conclude,  that  it  could  hardly 
efcape  the  notice  of  Alexander  and  his  people  in  their 
voyage  from  Pattala  to  the  fea,  fuppofing  they  had 
not  been  apprlfed  of  the  circumftance.    Befides,  Ar- 
rian's  account  of  the  tide  which  did  fo  much  mifchlef 
to  the  fleet,  is  defcriptive  of  the  bore^^  or  fudden  in- 
flux of  the  tide,  in  a  body  of  water  elevated  above  the 
common  furface  of  the  fea ;  fuch  as  occurs  in  the 
Ganges,  &c.    He  fays,  thofe  fliips  which  lay  upon 
the  fand  were  fwept  away  by  the  fury  of  the  tide  ; 
while  thofe  that  ftuck  in  the  mud  were  fet  afloat  again 
without  any  damage.    To  the  generality  of  readers 
no  reafon  will  appear  why  the  circumftances  of  the 
fliips  ftiould  be  different  in  the  mud  and  on  the 
fand :  the  fail  is,  that  the  bottoms  of  channels  in 
great  rivers  are  mifddy,  while  their   fiiallows  are 
formed  of  fand  ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  the  bore  to 
take  the  fliorteft  cut  up  a  river,  inftead  of  following 
the  windings  of  the  channel;  confequently  it  muftcrofs 
the  fand-banks  it  meets  in  its  way,  and  will  alfo  prove 
more  deftruftive  to  whatever  it  meets  with  a-ground 
than  what  is  a  fl.  at."    For  an  account  of  the  exploits 
of  Alexander  in  Hindoftan,  fee  the  article  Macedon.  Hifto'ry 
Tke  Grecian  expedition  into  India  foon  excited  a  from  the 
a  general  curiofity  in  the  Europeans  to  become  ac-  t'n^e  of 
quainted  with  a  country  fo  wealthy  and  fo  remote.  Me-  ^Q^tj^^t  oT 
gafthenes,  the  ambaflador  of  Seleucus,  refided  long  at  Mogul 
Palibothra  the  capital  of  an  Indian  nation,  and  from  Moham- 
him  the  ancient  writers  learned  moft  of  what  they^^^dans. 
knew  concerning  that  part  of  the  world.    He  lived 
about  300  years  before  the  Chriftian  era^  and  kept  a' 
journal  during  the  time  he  refided  in  India. 

For  fome  ftiort  time  the  weftern  provinces  of  India 
continued  fubjeft  to  the  Syrian  empire  founded  by  Se- 
leucus ;  but  he  quickly  ceded  thefe  diftant  coimtriea 
to  one  Sandrocottus,  who  gave  him  only  500  elephants 
in  exchan).xe.  Soon  after  this  the  province  of  Bac- 
tria  Hkewife  became  indep'i-ndent ;  and  thus  the  con- 
nexion betwixt  India  and  the  weilern  parts  of  the  world 
was  entirely  diflblved,  and  we  are  almoft  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  tranfaftions  of  that  country  till  the  time  of  the 
Mohammedan  conqueft.  That  the  extenfive  country  we 
now  call  Hindojlan  was  divided  among  many  different 
nations,  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt;  but  major  Ren- 
nel is  of  opinion,  that  hawever  this  might  be  the  cafe, 
there  was  generally  a  large  empire  or  kingdom,  which 
3  T  2  occupied 
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Hiadoflaa.  occupied  the  principal  part  of  that  immenfe  vallejr 
»  ■  '  through  which  the  Ganges  takes  its  courfe  ;  the  capi- 
tal of  which  has  fluduated  between  Dehli  and  Patna, 
as  the  limits  of  the  empire  have  varied.  This  was 
Ranfied  the  kingdom  of  the  Prq/ij  or  Gangarida  in  the 
times  of  Alexander  and  Megafthenes.  Major  Rennel 
is  of  opinion  that  it  extended  wcftward  to  the  Pan- 
jab  country  ;  and  he  alfo  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
capital  named  Palibothra  Hood  on  the  fame  fpot  which 
is  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Patna.  The  king- 
dom, according  to  this  fuppofition,  would  occupy  part 
of  Bengal ;  and  he  thinks  that  it  could  not  be  lefs 
than  thiit  of  France.  It  was  on  the  borders  of  this 
kingdom  that  Alexander's  army  mutinied  and  refufed 
to  proceed  any  farther.  Arrian  informs  us,  that  the 
people  were  rich,  excellent  foldiers,  and  good  huf- 
bandmen  ;  that  they  were  governed  by  nobility,  and 
that  their  rulers  impofed  nothing  harfh  upon  them. 
The  Hindoos  therafelves  pretend  to  an  extravagant 
rt'ory  "to  be  ^"^^'^"'^7  »  t>ut  we  are  informed  by  major  Rennel,  that 
wediced.  "  there  is  no  known  hiftory  of  Hindoftan  (that  refts 
on  the  foundation  of  Hindoo  materials  or  records)  ex- 
tant before  the  period  of  the  Mohammedan  conquefts; 
for  either  the  Hindoos  kept  no  regular  hiftories,  or 
they  were  all  deftroyed,  or  fecluded  from  common  eyes 
by  the  Pundits.  We  may  judge  of  their  traditions  by 
that  exifting concerning  Alexander's  expedition;  which 


No  anciei  .t 
Hindoo  hi- 


Rajpoot  tribe,  the  Malli  and  Catheri  of  Alexander,  Hitidoftan^ 

who  Hill  retained  their  ancient  fpirit,  and  made  a  very  '  "■■»  "^i 

ftout  refiftance  to  the  armies  of  that  furious  enthufiaft. 
As  he  was  prompted  to  this  undertaking  no  lefs  by  a 
dcfire  of  exterminating  the  Hindoo  religion  than  by 
that  of  conqueft,  a  league  was  at  laft  formed  againft 
him  among  all  the  Indian  princes  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  to  the  Nerbudda.  Their  allied  forces, 
however,  were  defeated,  and  the  year  100*8  was  mark- 
ed by  the  deftruftion  of  the  famous  temple  of  Nagra- 
cut  in  the  Panjab  country.  Having  fatiated  himfelf 
with  plunder  on  this  occafion,  Mahmud  returned  to 
his  own  country  ;  but  in  loix  invaded  Hindoltan  once 
more,  dellroying  Tanafar  a  city  on  the  weil  of  Delhi, 
and  a  more  celebrated  place  of  worQiip  than  Nagra- 
cut  itfelf.  Delhi  was  reduced  on  this  occafion  ;  and 
in  feven  years  after  Canoge  was  taken  ;  the  temples, 
of  Matra  or  Methura,  the  Methora  of  Pliny,  a  city 
of  great  antiquity,  and  remarkable  for  a  place  of  wor-- 
Ihip  near  Agra,  were  likewife  demoliihed;  but  he  failed 
in  his  attempts  on  the  Rajpoots  of  .Agimere,  either 
through  their  own  valour  or  the  ftrength  of  their 
country.  His  1 2th  expedition  took  place  in  the  year 
1024,  when  he  deftroyed  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Suranaut  in  the  peninfula  of  Guzerat,  adjoining  to  the 
city  of  Puttan  on  the  fea  coalt,  and  not  far  from  the 
ifland  of  Diu,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe.  la 


is,  that  he  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  emperor  of  this  expedition  he  proved  very  fuccefsful,  reducing 
Tj...j-a  T>.-iu.    __j  L  _-o    •  .•    ,    the  whole  peninfula  of  Guzerat,  with  many  cities,  the 

temples  of  which  he  conftantly  deftroyed  ;  and  indeed 
feemed  no  lefs  pleafed  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Hin- 
doo religion  than  with  the  conqueft  of  the  country. 
At  his  death,  which  happened  in  1028,  he  was  pof- 
felTed  of  the  eaftern  and  by  far  the  largeft  part  of 
Perfia,  and  nominally  of  all  the  provinces  from  the 


Hindoftan  near  Delhi,  and  though  vlftorlous,  retired 
to  Perfia  acrofs  the  northern  mountains  ;  fo  that  the 
remarkable  circamftance  of  his  failing  down  the  Indus, 
m  which  he  employed  many  months,  is  funk  altoge- 
ther. And  yet,  perhaps,  few  events  of  ancient  times 
reft  on  better  foundations  than  this  part  of  the  hiftory 
ef  Alexander,  as  appears  by  its  being  fo  highly  cele 


brated,  not  only  by  cotemporaries,  but  by  feveral  of  '  weftern  part  of  the  Ganges  to  the  peninfula  of  Gn 


the  moil  eminent  authors  for  fome  centuries  following 
The  only  traces  of  Indian  hiftory  we  meet  with  are  in 
the  Perfian  hiftorians.  In  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th 
century,  Mohammed  Ferlfhta  compofed  an  hiftory  of 
Hindoftan,  moft  of  which  was  given  in  that  of  colo- 
nel Dow,  publiftied  upwards  of  30  years  ago  ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  early  part  of  it,  major  Rennel  is  of 
g  opinion  that  it  cannot  at  all  be  depended  upon. 
IJxpeditions  The  authentic  hiftory  of  Hindoftan  commences  with 
of  Mah-  the  conquefts  of  Mahmud  or  Mahmood  Gazni,  about 
into  Ma"  ^^^"^  1000.  His  kingdom  had  arifen  out  of  that 
of  the  Saracens,  who  under  the  khaliff  Al  Walid  had 
extended  their  conquefts  immenfely  both  to  the  eaft 
and  weft.  Mahmud  was  the  third  from  Abiftagi  a 
governor  of  Khorafan,  who  had  revolted  from  the  king 
of  Backharia.  He  poffefTed  great  part  of  that  coun- 
try formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Ba8ria.  Gazni, 
Gazna,  or  Ghizni,  was  the  capital ;  a  city  which  ftood 
near  the  fource  of  the  Indus,  though  Balkh  likewife 
claimed  this  honour.  Subuftagi,  the  father  of  Mah- 
mud, had  projefted  the  conqueft  of  the  weftern  part 
of  India  ;  but  dying  before  he  could  put  his  defigns 
in  execution,  Mahmud  took  upon  himfelf  the  conduft 
©f  the  expedition;  but  previous  to  his  invafion  of  In- 
dia, he  ftrengthened  himfelf  by  the  conqueft  of  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  Ba^lria.  His  firft  invafion  took 
place  in  the  year  1000;  during  which  he  made  no 
farther  progrefs  than  the  province  of  Moultan.  That 
part     the  country  was-  inhabited  by  the  Kuttry  and 


zeratj  as  well  as  thofe  lying  between  the  Indus  and; 
the  mountains  of  Agimere  ;  but  the  Rajpoots  in  that 
country  ftill  preferved  their  independency,  which  they, 
have  done  all  along,  even  to  the  prefent  time. 

In  the  year  1 158  the  empire  of  Gazna  fell  to  pieces  Dlvifion  of-, 
from  the  fame  caufes  by  which  other  large  and  un- the  empire ^ 
wieldy  ftates  have  been  deftroyed.    The  weftern  and  *^*^"^» 
largeft  part,  which  ftill  retained  the  name  of  Gazna, 
was  feized  upon  by  the  family  of  Gaurides,  fo  na- in^Hindo- 
med  from  Gaur  or  Ghor,  a  province  beyond  the,  In-ftan  by  difc 
dian  Caucafus;  while  thofe  contiguous  to  both  ftiores ^'^^ 
of  the  Indus  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  poffelTion 
of  Chufero  or  Cufroe,  whofe  capital  was  fixed  at  La- 
hore.   In  I  1 84  the  pofterity  of  this  prince  were  dri- 
ven otit  of  their  territories  by  the  Gaurides  ;  by  which 
means  the  Mohammedans  became  neighbours  to  the 
Hindoos,  and  in  a  lliort  time  began  to  extend  their 
dominions  to  the  eaftysrard.    In  « 194  Mohammed  Go- 
ri  penetrated  into  Hindoftan  as  far  as  Benares,  and  • 
repeated  the  fame  fcenes  of  dtvaftatlon  which  had  for- 
merly taken  place  under  Mahmud  Gazni.    At  this  pe- 
riod major  Rennel  is  of  opinion,  that  the  purity  of  the 
language  of  Hindoftan  began  to  decline,  and  conti- 
nued to  do  fo  till  it  became  what  it  is  at  prefent ;  the. 
original  dialed  being  what  is  called  the  Sanfcrit,  atul 
which  is  now  a  dead  language.    Mohammed  Gori  al- 
fo reduced  the  fouthern  part  of  the  province  of  Ag&- 
mere,  and  the  territory  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  Jurtt» 
na,  taking  poIFclfion  of  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Gualior. 
3  ~  Aftes. 
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After  Ms  death  In  1205,  the  empire  of  Gazna  was 
again  divided  ;  and  the  Patan  or  Alghan  empire  waa 
founded  by  Ciittub,  who  had  the  Indian  part,  the  Per- 
fian  remaining  to  Eldoze.    Cuttub  fixed  his  imperial 
refidence  at  Delhi  ;  and  In  1 2 1  o  the  greateil  part  of 
Hindoilan  Proper  was  conquered  by  the  emperor  Al- 
tiimifli,  the  fucceffor  of  Cuttub.    After  his  time  the 
government  of  Bengal  was  always  bedowed  upon  one 
cf  the  reigning  emperor's  fons ;  and  during  his  reign 
the  bloody  conqueror  Jenghiz  Khan  put  an  end  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  Gaznian  empire,  known  by  the 
name  of  Kharafm  ;  of  which  revolution  an  account  Is 
given  under  the  article  Gazna  ;  but  Hindoilan  was. at 
that  time  left  undifturbed.   In  1 242  the  Moguls  began 
to  make  irruptions  into  Indoftan,  but  did  not  at  this 
time  make  any  permanent  conquett.    The  country 
was  now  in  much  the  fame  ftate  In  which  it  had  been 
before  the  Invafion  of  the  Mahonimedans,  viz.  divided 
jtito  a  great  number  of  Hates  tributary  to  the  empe- 
ror, but  In  a  great  meafure  independent ;  and  which 
did  not  fail  to  revolt  whenever  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity offered.    The  kingdom  of  Malwa,  which  had 
been  reduced  by  Cuttub  in  1205,  (hook  off  the  yoke 
in  the  year  11J65,  and  the  Rajpoots  were  on  every  oc- 
oafion  ready  to  revolt,  notwithftanding  that  their  coun- 
try lay  in  the  neighbourhood  <of  the  capital.  The 
mofl  dreadful  maffacres,  rebellions,  and  confufion,  now 
took  place,  which  from  that  period  almofl  to  the  time 
that  the  Britlfh  government  commenced,  make  up  the 
hiftory  of  Hindoflan.    The  empire  being  parcelled 
out  among  a  fet  of  rapacious  governors,  the  people 
were  reduced  to  the  laft  degree  of  mifery,  and  were  at 
laft  fo  far  mifled  as  to  imagine  that  it  was  their  interefl 
to  take  up  arms.  In  order  to  render  thefe  governors  in- 
dependent. Had  the  emperors  of  HIndoflan  confulted 
their  true  Interefl,  they  would  have  given  up  the  pro- 
-vinces  which  lay  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  Indus 
and  the  deferts  of  Aglmere  ;  as  thefe  formed  a  bar- 
rier which  could  not  eafily  be  pafTed  by  any  invader. 
By  neglcAIng  this  precaution,  however,  they  at  laft. 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Moguls  to  penetrate  into 
their  country  ;  and  thefe,  after  feveral  Invafions,  be- 
came at  laft  fo  formidable,  that  they  were  permitted  by 
the  emperors,  In  the  year  1292,  to  fettle  In  the  coun- 
try. At  this  time  the  reigning  emperor  was  Ferofe  II. 
of  the  tribe  of  Chtlligi  ox  KilUgi,  fo  named  from  Kil- 
lige  near  the  mountains  of  Gaur ;  and  In  j  293  this 
.  emperor  projedled  the  conqueft  of  the  Deccan  ;  by  which 
>  was  meant  at  that  tim^  all  the  territory  lying  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  Nerbudda  and  Mahanada  and  Cat- 
tack  rivers  ;  an  extent  of  dominion  almofl  equal  to  all 
that  he  already  poffefTed  in  Hlndoftan.    Ferofe  was 
incited  to  attempt  this  by  the  riches  of  one  of  the 
princes  of  Deccan  -;  and  the  perfon  who  propofed  It 
was  one  Alia,,  governor  of  Gurrah,  a  country  nearly 
bordering  upon  that  which  he  was  abaut  to  Invade. 
Alia,  having  accomplifhed  his  undertaking,  during 
which  he  amaffed  an  incredible  quantity  of  treafure, 
depofed  and  murdered  the  emperor,  affumlng  to  him- 
felf  the  fovereignty  of  Hlndoftan.    He  then  began  a 
new  plan  of  conqueft  ;  and  the  firft  inftance  of  his  fuG- 
cefs  was  the  reduftlon  of  Guzerat,  a  ftrong  fortrefs, 
which  had  hitherto  remained  independent,  and,  while 
it  continued  fo,  was  a  ftrong  obftacle  to  his  defigns 
uppa  the  Deccan.    He. next  reduced  -Rantanpour  and 
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Cheitore,  two  of  the  ftrongeft  forts  in  the  Rajpoot'HincTottan. 
country.  In  1303  the  city  of  Warangole,  capital  of  " 
a  kingdom  of  the  Deccan,  named  Tellingana,  was  re- 
duced ;  but  in  the  midft  of  thefe  conquefts  the  Mo- 
guls invaded  the  country  from  an  oppoiite  quarter,  and 
plundered  the  fuburbs  of  Delhi.  Notwithftanding  this  . 
check  the  emperor  refumed  his  plan  of  conqueft  ;  the 
remainder  of  Malwa  was  fubdued  ;  and  in  1  306  the 
conqueft  of  the  Deccan  was  again  undertaken.  The 
conduct  of  the  war  was  now  committed  to  Cafeor  ; 
who  not  only  carried  his  army  into  Dowlatabad,  but. 
In  13  -0,  penetrated  into  the  Carnatic  alfo.  The  ex- 
tent of  his  conquefts  in  that  country  is  not  known  ;  and' 
Indeed  his  expeditions  feem  to  have  been  made  with  a  - 
view  rather  to  plunder  than  to  atchleve  any  permanent 
conqueft.  Thequantity  of  riches  he  amaffed  vvasfo  great, 
that  the  foldiers  are  fald  to  have  carried  away  only  the 
gold,  leaving  fdver  behind  them  as  too  cumberfome. 
As  the  treafure  carried  off  on  this  occafion  had  been 
accumulating  for  a  number  of  ages,  it  Is  probable  that 
the  country -had  long  remained  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity. 

Cafoor  ftill  proceeding  in  his  conquefts,  ravaged  a 
fecond  time  the  northern  part  of  the  Deccan,  and 
obliged  the  inhabitants  of  Tellingana  and  the  Carnatic 
to  become  tributary  to  him.    Rebellions  took  place 
In  1322  ;  but  the  country  was  again  reduced  in  1326, 
and  the  whole  Carnatic  ravaged  from  one  fea  to  the 
other.    This  year  Alia  died,  and  his  fucceffors,  not 
being  poffefTed  of  his  abilities,  were  unable  to  retain  10 
the  dominions  he  had  left.    Under  the  emperor  Mo-  Revolts  andP^ 
hammed  III.  the  people  of  the  Deccan  again  revolt-  confu^on 
ed,  and  drove  the  Mahommedana  io  completely  out  01  the  whol&^ 
thefe  countries,  chat  nothing  remained  to  them  butcmpiic. 
the  fortrefs  of  Dowlatabad.    In  1  344  the  city  of  Blf- 
nagar,  properly  Bijinagur,  was  founded  by  Belaldeo 
the  king  of  Deccan,  who  had  headed  the  inhabitants 
in  their  late  revolt.    Mohammed  in  the  mean  time  at- 
tempted to  extend  his  dominions  towards  the  eaft  ;  but 
while  he  employed  himfelf  In  this,  many  provinces  were 
loft  by  rebellions  in  Bengal,  Guzerat,  and  the  Panjab. 
His  fucceffor  Ferofe  III.  who  alcended  the  throne  in 
J 35  J,  fecmed  more  defirous  of  improving  the  remains 
of  his  empire  than  of  extending.lt;  and,  during  his 
reign,  which  continued  for  37  years,  agriculture  and  ^ 
the  arts  were  the  favourite  objefts  of  his  purfuit.  Af- 
ter his  death,  in  13.88,  a  rebeUIon  and  civil  war  took  • 
place,  and  continued  for  feveral  years ;  and  matters  • 
were  brought  to  a  crifis  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  III. 
who  fucceeded  to  the  throne  in  1393  ;  and,  during  , 
this  time,  the  empire  of  Hlndoftan  exhibited  the  lin- 
gular circumilance  of  two  emperors  reiiding  In  the  jy 
fame  capital,  and  in  arms  againft  each  other.    While  Ctnqueftj!  -: 
matters  remained  in  this  fituation,  Tamerlane,  after  ha- and  maf- 
vlng  fubdued  all  the  weftern  part  of  Tartary        ^"^^gf^j^jj  . 
Alia,  turned  his  arms  againft  Hlndoftan  in  the  year  ^ 
1398.    His  conqueft  was  eafy,  and  his  behaviour  fuch 
as  rendered  him  worthy  of  the  name  by  which  he  Is 
yet  known  in  Hlndoftan,  "  the  deftroying  prince." 
After  having  brought  into  captivity  a  vaft  number  of 
the  poor  inhabitants,  he  caufed  a  general  maffacre  to  - 
be  commenced  left  they  fhould  join  the  enemy  in  cafe 
of  any  fudden  emergency ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  - 
cruel  order,  upwards  of  100,000  were  put  to  death  In  - 
one  hour.  '  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1399  he.  waa  - 
met  by  the  Indian  armyi  whom  hedefeated  with  great  - 

flaughterg^> 
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Ilind.  ftm,  jfiaughter,  and  foon  after  made  Inmfelf  raafter  of  the 
I  /— K,.  jj^^pgrjjji  (,j(.y  of  Delhi.    At  this  time  the  capital  con- 
fillcd  of  tliree  cities,  named  Old  DeLhl,  Scyri,  and  j^e- 
ban  Per.ah.    Seyri  was  fnrrounded  with  a  wall  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  ;  and  Old  Delhi  was  the  fame,  but 
much  larger,  lying  to  the  fouthweft  of  the  other. 
Thefe  two  were  joined  on  each  fide  by  a  wall  ;  and  the 
third,  which  was  larger  than  the  other  two,  lay  be- 
tween them.    As  the  city  made  no  refiftance,  there 
could  not  be  a  pretence  for  ufing  the  inhabitants  with 
any  cruelty  ;  and  thus  matters  paiTtd  on  quietly  till  the 
5  2th  of  January,  when  the  Tartar  foldiers  infulted 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  at  one  of  the  gates.  The 
Emirs  were  ordered  to  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  diforders, 
but  found  it  impoffible.    The  Sultanas,  having-a  curi- 
ofity  to  fee  the  rarities  of  Delhi,  and  particularly  a 
famous  palace  adorned  with  looo  pillars  built  by  an 
ancient  Indian  king,  went  in  with  all  the  court ;  and 
the  gate  being  thus  left  open  for  every  body,  above 
35,000  foldiers  got  in  unpcrcelved.    But  there  was  a 
far  larger  number  of  troops  in  a  place  between  the  ci- 
ties above  mentioned,  who  committed  fuch  diforders, 
that  an  infurredtion  commenced  ;  fome  of  the  inha- 
bitants attacking  them,  while  others,  in  defpair,  fet 
fire  to  their  houfcs,  and  burnt  themfelves  with  their 
wives  and  children.  The  foldiers,  taking  advantage  of 
this  coufufion,  pillaged  the  houfes ;  while  the  diforder 
U'as  augmented  by  the  admiffion  of  more  troops,  who 
feizcd  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  cities  that 
had  fled  to  Delhi  for  flielter.    The  Emirs  caufed  the 
■   gates  to  be  fhut ;  but  they  were  quickly  opened  by 
the  foldiers,  who  rofe  in  arms  againft  their  officers  ; 
fo  that,  by  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  whole 
army  was  entered,  and  the  city  totally  deftroyed. 
Some  foldiers  carried  off  no  fewer  than  150  flaves, 
men,  women,  and  children  ;  nay,  fome  of  their  boys 
had  20  flaves  a-piece  to  their  fhare.    The  other  fpoils 
in  jewels,  plate,  and  manufaftures,  were  immenfe  :  for 
the  Indian  women  and  girls  were  all  adorned  with  pre- 
cious (tones,  and  had  bracelets  and  rings  on  their  hands, 
feet,  and  even  toes,  fo  that  the  foldiers  were  loaded 
with  them.  On  the  1 5th  the  Indians  attempted  to  defend 
themfelves  in  the  great  mofque  of  Old  Delhi ;  but 
teing  attacked  by  the  Tartars,  they  were  all  flaughter- 
cd,  and  towers  erefted.    A  dreadful  carnage  now  en- 
fued  throughout  the  whole  city,  though  feveral  days 
clapfed  before  the  inhabitants  could  be  forced  to  quit 
■it  entirely  ;  and  as  they  went,  the  Emirs  took  many  of 
them  into  their  fervice.    The  artifans  were  alfo  diftri- 
buted  among  the  princes  and  commanders,  all  but  the 
"Inafons,  who  were  referved  for  the  emperor,  in  order 
to  build  him  a  large  Hone  mofque  at  Samarcand. 

After  this  terrible  devaftation,  Tamerlane  marched 
into  the  diflPerent  provinces  of  Indoftan,  every  where 
defeating  the  Indians  who  oppofed  him,  and  flaughter- 
ing  the  Ghebrs  or  worfhippers  of  fire.  On  the  25th 
of  March  he  retired,  and  thus  fet  the  miferable  inha- 
bitants free  from  the  moH:  bloody  conqueror  that  had 
ever  invaded  them.  He  did  not,  however,  difturb  the 
fucceflion  to  the  throne,  but  left  Mahmud  in  quiet 
poffeflion  of  it,  referving  to  himfelf  only  that  of  the 
Panjab  country.  The  death  of  Mahmud,  which  hap- 
pened in  1413,  put  an  end  to  what  is  called  the  Patan 
dynafty,  founded  by  Cuttub  in  1205.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Chizer,  who  derived  his  pedigree  from  the  im- 
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poftor  Mohammed,  and  his  pofterity  continued  to  en  Hindoftsn 
joy  it  till  the  year  1450  ;  when  Belloli,  an  Alghan  of 
the  tribe  of  Lodi,  took  poffeffion  of  it,  the  reigning 
prince  Alia  II.  having  abdicated  the  government.  Un- 
der him  all  Hindoftan  was  divided  into  feparate  ftates; 
and  a  prince,  whofe  title  was  the  king  of  the  Eaji,  who 
refided  at  Jionpour  in  the  province  of  Allahabad, 
became  fo  formidable,  that  the  king  of  Delhi  had  only 
a  fliadow  of  authority  remaining  to  him>  A  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  empire,  however,  was  recovered  by 
the  fon  of  Belloli ;  who,  in  the  year  1501,  fixed  his 
royal  refidence  at  Agra.  During  his  reign  the  Portu- 
guefe  firft  accomplifhed  the  paflage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  they  had  no  conneftion  with 
any  other  part  of  Hindoftan  than  fome  maritime 
places  in  the  Deccan  which  had  always  been  indepen- 
dent of  the  court  of  Delhi.  In  15 16,  during  the 
reign  of  Ibrahim  II.  matters  fell  into  fuch  confufion 
that  Sultan  Baber,  a  defcendant  of  Tamerlane,  found 
means  to  conquer  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  em- 
pire. His  firft  expedition  took  place  in  the  year  15  18  ;  , 
and  the  3^ear  1525  made  himfelf  matter  of  Delhi. 
In  his  laft  invafion  he  is  faid  to  have  brought  with  him 
only  10,000  horfe  ;  having  been  furnifhed  with  the 
reft  by  the  difafFefted  fubjefts  of  the  emperor.  Du- 
ring the  five  years  that  he  reigned,  his  chief  employ- 
ment was  the  reduftion  of  fome  of  the  eaftern  pro- 
vinces, but  had  not  time  to  compofe  the  difturbances 
which  took  place  throughout  the  whole  of  his  domi- 
nions. On  his  death  the  feeds  of  rebeUion,  which  Ba- 
ber had  not  been  able  to  exterminate,  produced  fo 
many  revolts  and  infurreftions,  that  his  fon  Humaioon, 
though  a  prince  of  great  abilities  and  virtue,  was  dri- 
ven from  the  throne,  and  obliged  to  take  fhelter  among 
the  Rajpoot  princes  of  Agimere,  where  he  lived  in 
great  diftrefs.  During  the  time  of  his  exile  his  fon 
Ackbar  was  born,  whom  Mr  Rennel  looks  upon  to  be 
one  of  the  greateft  princes  that  ever  fat  on  the  throne 
of  Hindoftan.  The  fovereignty  was  held  in  the  mean 
time  by  an  ufurper,  named  Sheerkhan,  who  in  1545 
was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Cheitore,  and  buried  in  a 
magnificent  maufoleum,  of  which  Mr  Hodges  lately 
exhibited  a  drawing  in  this  country.  His  territories, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  extended  from  the  Indus  to 
Bengal ;  but  fo  unfettled  was  the  government,  that 
after  his  deceafe  no  fewer  than  five  foveieigns  appear- 
ed in  the  fpace  of  nine  years.  This  induced  a  ftrong 
party  in  Hindoftan  to  recal  Humaioon  ;  but  he  lived 
only  one  year  after  his  return. 

In  1555,  Humaioon  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ack-  Reiijn  of 
bar,  at  that  time  only  14  years  of  age.  During  his '^'^^'^^''j  s 
long  reign  of  51  years,  he  eftabhftied  the  empire  on  a  2*^"* 
more  fure  foundation  than  it  had  probably  ever  been  be- 
fore  ;  though  even  at  this  time  Mr  Rennel  is  of  opinion, 
that  all  the  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  people  was 
merely  that  there  was  no  aclual  rebellion.  The  firft 
years  of  his  reign  were  fpent  in  reducing  the  provinces 
which  had  revolted  from  Agimere  to  Bengal;  and  the 
obedience  of  thefe  he  took  care  to  fecure  as  well  as 
poflible  by  a  careful  choice  of  governors  ;  particulady 
by  an  unlimited  toleration  in  religious  matters,  and  an 
attention  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people.  In 
1585,  he  refolved  to  invade  the  Deccan,  which  had  hi- 
therto refifted  the  power  of  the  Mogul  princes.  The 
war  continued  for  20  years ;  during  all  which  time  no 
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Hindoftan.  farther  progrefs  was  made  than  the  reduaion  of  the 
weftern  part  of  Berar,  CandeiOi,  Telhngana  (a  divifion 
of  Golconda),  and  the  northern  part  of  Amednagur  ; 
the  capital  of  which,  named  alfo  Jmednagur,  was  taken 
In  1 60 1,  after  a  long  and  bloody  fiege,  and  an  ufuccefa- 
ful  attempt  of  the  princes  of  the  Deccan  to  relieve  it. 
Under  his  fuccelTor  Jehan  Guire,  the  projed  was  but 
faintly  carried  on  ;  the  empire  was  difturbed  by  the  re- 
p<iu  tu.i-    belhon  of  Shah  Jehan  the  emperor's  fon  ;  and  the  influ- 
aua  of  his  gjjpg  of  Noor  Jehan  his  miftrefs  perplexed  the  councils 
SjccelTors,  nation.    In  this  prince's  reign  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 

the  firft  EngUai  ambaflador,  arrived  at  the  court  of  Hin- 
doftan.  The  Portuguefe  had  now  acquired  confiderable 
pofTellions  in  Guzarat  and  Bengal,  but  only  thofe  in  the 
former  province  attrafted  the  attention  of  the  court  ;  fo 
that  the  Perfian  hiftorian  takes  no  notice  of  thofe  in 
Bengal.  In  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  who  fucceeded 
his  father  Jehan  Guire  in  1627,  the  conqueft  of  the 
Deccan  was  more  vigoroufly  puflied  than  before ;  and 
the  war  was  carried  on  in  fuch  a  deftruftive  manner, 
that  mod  of  the  princes  In  thofe  parts  were  fain  to  make 
fubmiffion  to  the  emperor.  During  this  reign  a  war 
took  place  with  the  Portuguefe,  which  ended  in  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  latter  from  Hoogly  on  the  Ganges.  In 
his  private  charafter  Shah  Jehan  was  a  very  debauched 
and  wicked  prince,  which  gave  occafion  to  one  of  his 
,4  fons  named  Jureng-%tb  or  Jureng-zebe,  to  dethrone  him. 
The  empire  This  prince  attained  his  end  by  a  train  of  deep  hypo- 
raifed  to  itsgrlfy  and  diffimulation  t  covering  his  ambition  with^  a 
pj.g^gjjj,g  religion,  and  under  that  pretence  commjt- 
tincr  the  greateft  crimes.  He  engaged  in  a  war  with 
two  of  his  brothers,  both  of  whom  he  defeated  by  un 
forefeen  accidents,  when  he  himfelf  feemed  to  be  on 
the  brink  of  deftruftion.  Having  at  laft  got  them  m- 
to  his  power,  he  put  them  both  to  death,  and  then  la- 
mented their  misfortune.    One  of  his  brothers  who 

Iaffifted  him,  was  rewarded  firft  with  imprifonment,_and 
then  with  death.  By  the  year  1 660,  he  had  attained 
full  polTeflion  of  the  fovereignty,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  year  1678  there  reigned  a  profound  tranquil- 
lity throughout  the  whole  empire.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  he  undertook  the  conquelt  of  the  Deccan, 
to  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  incited  by  the  refolu- 
tion  and  growing  power  of  Sevagee,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  Itate  ;  and  who,  in  that  charafter,  appeared 
almoft  as  a  rival  to  Aurengzebe  himfelf.  Having 
quelled  a  rebellion  of  the  Patans,  who  hved  beyond  the 
Indus,  he  perfccuted  the  Hindoos  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  Rajpoot  tribes  in  Agimere  commenced  a-  war 
againft  him.  On  this  occafion  he  headed  his  armies 
alfo  in  perfon  ;  but  having  the  misfortune  to  be  hem- 
med in  among  the  mountains,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  taken  prifoner,  had  not  the  enemy  thought  pro- 
per to  allow  him  to  efcape.  They  allowed  alfo  the 
emprefs  to  make  her  efcape  after  Ihe  had^been  adually 
taken.  In  1681  he  renewed  his  Incurfions  Into  that 
country,  took  and  deftroyed  Chefture,  committing 
other  devaftations,  and  every  where  deftroying  the  Hin- 
doo temples  and  objefts  of  woifhip  ;  but  notwlthftand- 
ing  all  his  efforts,  he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  abandon  his 
enterprife,  and  allow  them  to  remain  In  peace.  From 
the  year  1678  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1707,  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  Deccan, 
the  greateft  part  of  which  he  reduced,  and  for  the  laft 
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five  years  of  his  life  is  faid  to  have  been  aAually  em  Hlndoftaft.^ 
ployed  in  the  field.  This  long  abfence  from  his  capi-  » 
tal  could  not  but  be-produ6lIve  of  bad  confequencea. 
RebeUions  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  ; 
and  during  this  period,  the  Jats  or  Jauts  firft  made 
their  appearance  in  the  province  of  Agra.  They  were 
at  firft  only  a  fct  of  banditti ;  but  have  fiace  grown  to 
be  a  very  confiderable  ftate^  and  once  were  of  fome 
confequence  in  Upper  Hindoftan.  After  the  loth 
year  of  Aurengzebe's  reign,  however,  we  know  very  lit- 
tle of  his  tranfaftions,  as  he  would  not  allow  any  hif- 
tory  of  it  to  be  written.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the 
empire  extended  from  the  loth  to  the  35th  degree  of 
latitude,  and  almoft  as  many  degrees  in  longitude. 
"  His  revenue  (fays  Major  Rennel)  exceeded  35  mil- 
lions of  pounds  Sterhng,  In  a  country  where  the  pro- 
duds  of  the  earth  are  about  four  times  as  cheap  as  in 
England.  But  fo  weighty  a  fceptre  could  be  wielded 
only  by  a  hand  like  Aurengzebe's  :  and  we  accordingly 
find,  that  In  a  courfe  of  50  years  after  his  death,  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  weak  princes  and  wicked  minifters  reduced 
this  aftoniftiing  empire  to  nothing."  ,g 

Aurengzebe  left  four  fons;  Maufum,  afterwards  em-  [ts  quick 
peror,  under  the  title  of  Bahader  Shah  ;  Azem,  Kaum  decline  un- 
Bufh,  and  Acbar,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  to  I'^r- ^^^jj^^^^^/'^^r 
fia  30  years  before  on  account  of  his  having  engaged 
in  rebellion  againft  his  father.  A  civil  war  inftantly 
commenced  between  x^zem  and  Mauzum  ;  the  event  of 
which  was  decided  in  a  great  battle,  where  300,000 
combatants  were  brought  Into  the  field  on  each  fide. 
In  this  battle  Azem  was  defeated  and  killed ;  after 
which  Mauzuma  afcended  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Ba- 
hader Shah.  He  was  a  prince  of  confiderable  abihties; 
but  the  diforders  of  the  empire  were  already  rifen  to 
fuch  an  height,  that  during  his  fliort  reign  of  five 
years,  he  found  it  impoffible  to  compofe  them.  He. 
was  firft  engaged  In  war  with  his  brother  Kaum  Bufli, 
whom  he  alfo  defeated  and  killed  ;  after  which  his  at- 
tention was  engaged  by  the  Seiks,  a  new  fet  of  religion- 
ifts,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  had  filent- 
ly  eftabUfiied  themfelves  along  the  foot  of  the  caftern 
mountains.  They  now  appeared  in  arms  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Lahora,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country  from 
thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  The  emperor  march- 
ed againft  thefe  adverfaries  in  perfon,  and  with  great 
difficulty  brought  them  under  fubjedion.  He  then 
took  up  his  refidence  at  Lahore,  where  he  died  after 
a  fliort  illnefs,  without  having  ever  vifited  the  imperial 
cities  of  Agra  or  Delhi. 

After  the  death  of  Bahader  Shah  the  empire  was 
again  contefted  among  his  four  fons.  Of  thefe  the  fe- 
cond,  named  Azem  Oolhaun,  took  poflfeflion  of  the 
treafures  ;  but  was  oppofed  by  his  three  brothers,  who> 
agreed  to  divide  the  empire  among  them.  Azem  waa 
defeated  and  killed  in  a  battle,  gained  chiefly  by  the 
valour  and  conducl  of  the  youngeft  named  Shah  Jehan i 
who  feemed  refolved  to  abide  by  the  agreement,  and  as 
a  proof  of  his  fincerity,  ordered  the  treafures  to  be  di- 
vided. This  was  prevented  by  the  Intrigues  of  Zool- 
fecar  khan,  an  omrah  In  high  truft.  A  new  civil  war 
commenced,  in  which  Jehan  Shah  was  killed.  The 
two  remaining  brothers  tried  their  fortune  in  a  third, 
battle,  which  left  Jehaunder,  the  eldeft,  in  polfeflion  of 
the-  throne.   In  nine  months  he  was  dethroned  by  Fc« 
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fHindoftan.  rakfere,  or  Furrokfere,  fon  to  the  deceafed  Azem  Oo- 
w— fliaun  ;  having,  during  his  fhorl  reign,  difplayed  almoft 
unparalleled  meannefs  pf  fpirit. 

This  revolution  was  accomplifhed  by  the  affiftance 
of  two  brotheis,  HcufTein  Ali  Khan  and  AbdooUa 
Khan,  who  had  extenfive  governments  in  the  eaftern 
provinces.  The  calamities  of  the  empire  were  not  at 
all  abated  during  this  reign.  In  17 13  the  Seiks 
appeared  again  in  arms;  and  in  1716  were  grown  fo 
formidable,  that  the  emperor  himftlf  was  obliged  to 
march  againfl  them  ;  but  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the 
particulars  of  this  campaign.  About  this  time  the 
granted  to  Englifh  Eaft  India  company  obtained  the  famous  Fir- 
tne  Eait  Jn- ^^^^^  or -grant,  by  which  their  eroods  of  export  and  im- 

dia  com-  ^   r  i     •  n  ,  .  1 

port  wese  exempted  irom  duties  or  cuftoras  ;  which 
was  regarded  as  the  company's  commercial  charter  in 
India,  while  they  ftood  in  need  of  protection  from  the 
jprinces  of  tliat  country. 

Ferokfere*  was  depofed,  and  his  eyes  put  out  by  the 
two  brothers  who  had  ralfed  him  to  the  throne  ;  and  in 
■  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year  two  other  emperors,  whom 
they  afterwards  fet  up,  were  depofed  and  murdered : 
and  thus,  in  eleven  years  after  the  death  of  Aureng- 
icebe,  1 1  princes  of  his  line,  who  had  either  mounted 
the  throne  or  been  competitors  for  it,  were  extermi- 
nated, while  the  government  declined  with  fuch  rapi- 
.  dity,  that  the  empire  feemed  ready  to  be  difmembered 
to  a  greater  degre*  than  it  had  even  been  before  tlie 
invafion  of  Tamerlane.    In  1718  the  two  brothers 
raifed  to  the  throne  Mohammed  Shah,  the  grandfon 
<of  Bahader  Shah  ;  but  this  prince  having  got  fufficient 
■warning  by  the  fate  of  his  predeceflbrs,  took  care  to 
rid  himfelf  of  thefe  powerful  fnbjefts,  though  this  could 
not  be  accomplifhed  without  a  civil  war.    New  ene- 
mies, however,  ftarted  up.  ^Nizam-al-Muluk,  viceroy 
^  of  the  Deccan>  had  been  for  fome  time  augmenting 

his  power  by  every  poffible  method,  and  was  evidently 
afpiring  at  independence.  Having  received  fome  af- 
fronts from  the  two  brothers,  who  for  fome  time  had 
ruled  every  thing  with  an  abfolute  fway,  he  thought 
proper  to  retire  to  his  government.  I-n  1722  he  was 
invited  to  court,  and  offered  the  place  of  vizier  or  prime 
minifter,  but  declined  accepting  It,  while  the  growing 
-and  formidable  power  of  the  Mahrattas  furniilied  him 
with  a  pretence  for  augmenting  his  army.  At  laft, 
liaving  by  the  year  1738  attained  a  fufficient  degree 
of  ftrength  to  accompllfh  his  purpofes,  and  confident 
of  his  having  a  large  party  at  court,  he  came  thither 
attended  by  a  great  body  of  armed  followers.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  the  intereft  of  the  emperor  was  ftill 
too  powerful  for  him,  he  invited  the  celebrated  Perfian 
fnvafion  of  ufurper  Nadir  Shah,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
5>radir  of  Khouli  Khan^  to  Invade  HIndoftan.  The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  Nadir  entered  the  country  without 
oppofitlon.  The  imperial  general  Douran  being  killed 
in  a  flclrm-flh,  no  decifive  engagemerrt  took  place  ;  and 
the  Perfian  chief,  though  far  advanced  into  Hindoftan, 
yet  looked  upon  matters  to  be  fo  uncertain,  that  he 
offered  to  evacuate  the  country  and  retire  for  50  lacks 
of  rupees,  about  half  a  million  fterling.  The  Intrigues 
of  the  Nizam  and  his  party  hindered  the  emperor  from 
complying  with  this  moderate  demand  ;  inftead  of 
^hlch  he  abfurdly  threw  himfelf  upon  the  ufurper's 
ssnercy,  who  then  took  pofftiTion  of  Delhi,  demanding 
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a  ranfom  of  30  millions  fterling.  At  an  Interview  with  Hindofe 
the  emperor,  he  feverely  reprimanded  him  for  his  mif- 
conduft  ;  however  he  told  him,  that  as  ite  was  of  the 
race  of  Timur  (Tamerlane),  who  had  not  offended  the 
reigning  family  of  Perfia,  he  would  not  take  the  em- 
pire from  him  ;  only  as  he  had  put  him  to  the  trouble 
of  coming  fo  far  to  fettle  his  affairs,  he  infilled  that  his 
€xpences  fliould  be  paid.  The  unfortunate  emperor 
made  no  anfwer  to  this  fpeech  ;  but  Nadir  took  care 
to  enforce  the  latter  part  of  it.  Some  time  after  the 
departure  of  the  emperor,  Nadir  went  to  the  camp  to 
pay  him  a  vifit ;  where  he  fel?,ed  upon  200  cannon, 
with  fome  treafure  and  valuable  effedts,  fending  them 
off  immediately  to  Candahar.  He  then  marched  back 
to  Delhi,  where  a  mob  arofe  about  the  price  of  corn. 
As  Nadir  Shah  was  endeavouring  to  quell  it,  a  muflcet 
was  defignedly  fired  at  him,  by  which  he'"iarrowly  ef- 
caped  being  killed.  Exafperated  at  thi«,  he  command- 
ed an  indifcriminate  maffacre  to  be  made,  which  his  InhabuaRS 
cruel  foldiers  inftantly  put  in  execution  with  thfe  greatell  of  Delhi 
alacrity,  and  1 20,000, or,  according  to  others,  1 50,000,  ^aughtcr- 
of  the  mifei-able  inhabitants  were  flaughtered  without 
mercy.  This  was  followed  by  a  feizure  of  all  the 
jewels,  plate,  and  valuable  articles  which  could  be 
found,  befides  the  exafllon  of  the  30  millions,  which 
was  done  with  the  utmoft  rigour  ;  infomuch  that  many 
of  the  inhabitants  chofe  rather  to  put  an  end  to  their 
own  Hves  than  to  bear  the  torments  to  which  they 
were  fubjefted  in  cafe  of  inability  to  pay  the  fum  im- 
pofed  upon  them.  During  thefe  horrid  fcenes.  Nadir 
caufed  the  marriage  of  his  fon  to  be  celebrated  with  a 
grand  daughter  of  Aurengzebe  ;  and  after  having  ex- 
torted every  thing  which  he  demanded,  at  laft  ^took 
leave  of  the  emperor  with  eyery  mark  of  friendfiiip. 
He  put  the  crown  upon  his  head  with  his  own  hands; 
and  after  having  given  him  fome  falutary  advice  rela- 
tive to  the  government  of  his  empire,  he  fet  out  from 
Delhi  on  the  6th  of  May  1739. 

_  By  this  inyafion  the  empire  fuftained  prodigious  lofs.  MiTtrabfe; 
Since  the  arrival  of  Nadir  in  Hindoftan,  about  200,000 '^^.''^ 
pjsople  had  been  deftroyed,  and  goods  and  treafure  car-  ^("'^ht^'* 
ried  off  to  the  amount  of  125  millions  fterling.    Mo- departure, 
hammed  had  ceded  to  the  ufurper  all  the  provinces'  of 
Hindoftan  fituatcd  to  the  weft  of  the  Indus.    His  de- 
parture left  the  Nizam  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  remain- 
ing power  in  the  empire,  which  he  inftantly  made  ufe 
of  to  eftabllfli  himfelf  in  the  fovercignty  of  the  Deccan. 
The  province  of  Bengal  had  already  become  indepen- 
dent under  Aliverdy  Cawn,  in  the  year  173S  ;  and  not 
long  after,  it  was  invaded  by  a  vaft  army  of  Mahrattas 
under  fanftion  of  the  emperor's  name;  who  being  un- 
able  to  fatisfy  them  in  th^  arrears  of  tiibute  he  had 
been  obliged  to  confent  to  pay,  fent  them  into  Bengal 
to  coUeft  for  themfelves.    About  the  fame  time,  the 
Rohlllas.,  a  tribe  from  the  mountains  which  lie  between 
India  and  Perfia,  erected  an  independent  ftate  on  the 
eaft  of  the  Ganges,  within  80  miles  of  Delhi. 

The  total  diiTblution  of  the  empire  feemed  now  to 
be  faft  approaching.  la  the  confufion  which  took 
place  after  the  murder  of  Nadir  Shah,  Abdallah,  one 
of  his  generals,  feized  upon  the  eaftern  part  of  Perfia, 
and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  India,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  Nadli  by  Mohammed  Shah ;  which  he  form- 
ed into  a  kingdom  ftill  kaowii  by  the  name  of  Canda. 
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har  or  JlJalli ;  of  which  a  more  particular  account  h 
given  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  this  article. 

This  year  Mohammed  Shah  died,  after  a  reign  of 
29  years  ;  which,  confidcring  the  fate  of  his  immediate 
bredeceffors,  and  the  anarchy  univerfally  prevalent 
throughout  Hindoftan,  mud  be  accounted  very  won- 
derful.   He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ahmed  Shah  ; 
during  whofe  reign,  which  lafted  about  fix  years,  the 
total  divifion  of  the  remainder  of  the  empire  took 
place.    Nothing  now  remained  to  the  family  of  Ta- 
merlane but  a  fmall  trad  of  territory  round  the  city  of 
Delhi,  now  no  longer  a  capital,  and  expofed  to  the  re- 
peated depredations  of  invaders,  with  confequent  maf- 
facres  and  famines.    The  lad  army  which  could  with 
propriety  be  termed  imperial,  was  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
hillas  in  1 749  ;  by  which  their  independence  was  fully 
tftablifhed  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  province  of  Del- 
hi.   The  Jauts,  or  Jats,  a  Hindoo  tribe,  eftablifhed 
themfelves  in  the  province  of  A^ra  ;  the  Deccan  and 
Bengal  were  feized  upon  by  their  viceroys,  Nizam  and 
Aliverdy.    Oude  was  feized  on  by  Seifdar  Jang  (fa- 
ther to  the  late  Sujah  Dowlah);  Allahabad  by  Moham- 
tned  Kooli.    Mahva  was  divided  between  the  Poonah 
Mahrattas  and  feveral  native  princes  and  Zemindars  : 
Agimere  reverted  of  courfe  to  its  ancient  lords,  the  Raj- 
poot princes  ;  and  the  Mahrattas,  in  addition  to  their 
proper  fhare  of  Maliva,  pofTeffed  the  greateft  part  of 
Guzerat,  Berar,  and  Oriffa  ;  befides  their  ancient  do- 
minions in  the  Deccan.    Thefe  people  were  now  be- 
come fo  powerful,  that  they  were  alternately  courted 
and  employed  by  the  contending  parties,  like  the  Swifs' 
in  Europe  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  Swifs  are  paid 
by  thofe  who  employ  them,  whereas  the  Mahrattas  al- 
ways take  care  to  pay  themfelves.    Abdalla  having 
eftablifhed  his  empire  in  the  manner  above  related,  en- 
tered Lahore  and  Moultan,  or  the  Panjab,  with  a  view 
toconqueft.    **  The  whole  country  of  Hindoftan  was 
in  commotion  (fays  Major  Rennel)  from  one  entrance 
to  the  other,  each  party  fearing  the  machinations  or 
attacks  of  the  other ;  fo  that  all  regular  government 
was  at  an  end,  and  villany  was  praftifed  in  every  form. 
Perhaps  in  the  annals  of  the  world  it  has  feldom  hap- 
pened that  the  bonds  of  government  were  fo  fuddenly 
diflblved,  over  a  portion  of  country  containing  at  leaft 
60  millions  of  inhabitants." 

In  1748  the  Nizam  died  at  the  age  of  104,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Nazirjung,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
;he  French  ^i^jeft  brother  Gazi,  vizier  to  the  nominal  emperor. 
»nd  Englifli  rjij^^  costefts  that  followed  on  this  occafion  for  the 
■aiis  of  ^'    throne  of  the  Deccan,  and  nabobftiip  of  Arcot,  firft 
Hindofian,  engaged  the  French  and  Englifh  as  auxiliaries  on  op- 
pofite  fides.   This  was  followed  by  a  long  fenes  of  ho- 
ftllities,  which  terminated  in  the  total  expulfion  of  the 
French  from  Hindoftan,  the  entire  humiliation  of  the 
Mogul,  and  his  being  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a  mere 
tool  of  the  Engllfti  Eaft  India  company  ;  together  with 
the  -fuMeaion  of  a  vaft  trail  «f  country  to  the  latter. 
Thefe  tranfadions  have  occafioned  very  confiderable 
revolutions,  not  only  in  the  country  properly  called 
Himhjlan,  but  in  other  places  of  that  extenfive  trad 
called  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  for  fome  account  of  which  fee 
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powers  The  vaft  country  of  Hindoftan  is  at  preient  divided 
imonjT      among  the  following  powers. 

f/h\c\>  Hin-  Timur  Shah,  fon  of  Ahmed  Shah,  or  Abdallah, 
Sd!'  'VouVIILPartll. 
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poflefles  an  extent  of  territory  to  the  north  well  ward  Hiadoft 
before  we  come  to  the  river  Indus.  This  country,  ejs- 
tending  all  the  way  betwixt  India  and  Perfia,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Duran,  or  Turan ;  and  was  poffefled 
by  the  Afghans,  of  whom  Abdallah  became  the  fove- 
reign.    He  was  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  family  ; 
and  having  the  misfortune  of  being  taken  prifoner  by 
Huffein  Khan,  then  chief  of  Kandahar,  along  with, 
his  brother  Zulfecur  Khan,  they  were  releafed  by 
the  celebrated  Nadir  Shah  in  his  paflage  through  that 
country  to  Hindoftan  ;  but  as  that  conqueror  ftill 
looked  upon  them  with  a  jealous  eye  on  account  of 
their  great  influence  with  their  countrymen,  both  were 
fent  to  Mazandaran  in  Perfia.    Here  Zalfecur  Khan, 
the  brother  of  Ahmed,  died  ;  and,  fome  time  afcer, 
we  find  the  latter  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  body 
of  Afghan  cavalry  in  the  Perfian  army.   He  continued 
attached  to  the  interefts  of  Nadir  while  that  conqueror 
lived ;  and  even  attempted,  though  ineffeftually,  to 
revenge  his  death.    Proving  unfuccefsful  in  this  at- 
tempt, he  returned  to  his  own  country  ;  and,  arriving 
at  Kandahar,  was  fainted  chief  of  the  Afghans.  In 
the  ccurfe  of  a  few  months  he  became  mafter  of  all 
the  countries  which  the  Mogul  had  been  obliged  to 
cede  to  Nadir  Shah;  and,  encouraged  by  the  diftrafted 
ftate  of  the  affairs  of  Hlqdoftan  at  that  time,  he  crofted 
the  Indus,  and  plundered  the  country  to  the  fouth- 
eaft.    An  indecifive  battle  fought  with  the  Indian 
army  under  the  command  of  the  prince  royal  and 
vizier,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed,  obliged  Ahmed 
to  return  to  his  own  territories;  but  he  foon  undertook 
another  expedition,  in  which  he  conquered  the  pro- 
vince of  Lahore.    In  1755  he  returned;  and  after 
flaying  fome  time  at  Lahore,  marched  to  Delhi  the 
capital,  having  been  invited  thither,  as  was  fuppofed, 
by  the  Mogul  hirafelf,  in  order  to  -get  rid  of  the  ty- 
ranny of  his  vizier.    The  latter  was  accordingly  de- 
ferted  in  a  battle  by  orders  of  the  emperor,  and  obli- 
ged to  furrender  himfelf  prifoner  ;  but  inftead  of  be- 
ing put  to  death,  he  had  the  addrefs  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  conqueror  ;  and  the  unfortunate  AI- 
lumghire,  the  Mogul,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  be 
ruled  by  him  as  before.    Ahmed  took  care  to  indem- 
nify himfelf  for  his  trouble,  by  laying  the  city  of  Delhi 
under  a  heavy  contribution  ;  and  having  ftaid  for  about 
a  month,  during  which  time  he  concluded  a  marriage 
betwixt  his  fon  Timur  and  the  emperor's  niece,  he 
marched  againft:  a  tribe  of  Hindoos  named  the  JautSf 
and  conquered  the  greateft^  part  of  the  province  of 
Agra.     In  this  expedition  he  furprifed  the  city  of 
Matra,  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Krt/hen, 
the  Apollo  of  the  Hindoos;  and  facrificed  to  the  Gojf>ia, 
the  mufes  of  the  country.    He  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  furprife  Agra  through  the  refolution  of  Fazil  Cawn 
the  governor  ;  after  which  he  led  back  his  troops  to 
Delhi,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mohammed 
Shah  the  late  emperor,  whom  Allumghirc  had  in  vain 
folicited  for  himfelf. 

Having  fettled  his  fon  Timur  in  the  government  of 
Lahore,  Ahmed  quitted  Hindoftan,  and  returned  to 
his  dominions,  where  he  found  every  thing  in  confu- 
fion.  Timur,  who  during  his  father's  abfencc  had 
been  frequently  difluibed  by  the  Seiks,  a  tribe  ©f  Hin- 
doos who  profefs  deifm,  was  in  1  760  driven  out  by  a 
vaft  army  of  Mahrattas  commanded  by  Roganaut  Royir 
3  U  the 
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Hlndolan .  the  Paifliwa's  brother,  of  whom  fo  much  mention  has 
"  already  been  made.  Next  year,  however,  Ahmed 
croffed  the  Indus,  and  eafily  recovered  his  former  ter- 
ritories ;  foon  after  which  he  became  head  of  a  league 
formed  among  fome  of  the  Indian  princes,  in  order  to 
oppofe  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Mahrattas.  In 
this  enterprife  he  proved  fuccefsful;  and  overthrew  the 
Mahrattas  in  a  decifive  and  very  bloody  battle,  in 
which  more  than  50,000  of  them  were  killed  on  the 
fpot.  The  purfuit  lafted  feveral  days,  and  their  vaft 
army  was  totally  difperfed  ;  Ahmed  being  every 
where  received  with  acclamations  as  the  deliverer  of 
the  faithful.  In  i  762  he  again  croffed  the  Indus,  with 
a  view  to  conquer,  or  rather  to  exterminate,  the  Seiks, 
whofe  incurfions  had  become  very  troublefome,  and 
even  dangerous,  to  his  kingdom.  Having  defeated 
their  army,  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  the 
woods  and  ftrong  holds,  he  fet  a  price  on  the  heads  of 
all  thofe  who  profelTed  their  tenets ;  and  that  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  heaps  of  them  are  faid  to  have  been 
piled  up  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  thefe  parts.  At 
laft,  hearing  that  they  had  aflembled  In  great  numbers 
to  celebrate  an  annual  feflival,  he  marched  with  an 
army  to  furprife  them.  The  Seiks,  however,  were 
well  provided  for  his  reception,  and  an  obftinate  battle 
enfued.  During  the  time  of  the  engagement  an  eclipfe 
of  the  fun  happened,  which,  though  difregarded  by 
the  Seiks,  greatly  difmayed  the  fuperllitious  Moham- 
medans. Ahmed  was  therefore  defeated;  and  though 
he  frequently  returned,  was  never  able  thoroughly  to 
fubdue  that  people.  At  laft,  having  been  long  afflift- 
ed  with  an  ulcer  in  his  face,  he  died  on  the  i5th  of 
July  I773>  at  a  place  named  Kohtoba,  among  the 
mountains  of  Kandahar,  to  which  he  had  retired  for 
the  fake  of  coolnefs,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Timur,  who  ftill  continues  to  enjoy  the  fovereignty. 
The  dominions  of  this  prince  extend  a  very  conlider- 
able  way  to  the  northward  of  the  Indus,  but  he  pof- 
fefles  nothing  in  Hindoftan  belides  the  province  of 
Kafhmire. 

2.  The  Seiks  inhabit  a  country  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Indus,  and  making  part  of  Hindoftan  properly  fo 
called.  They  derive  their  origin  from  a  Hindoo  named 
Nanuck  of  the  caft  of  Khatry.  His  father,  named 
Baba  Caloo^  polTefl'ed  a  fmall  diftridt  in  the  province  of 
Lahore  named  Telvand'i,  where  Nanuck  was  born  in 
the  year  1470.  Like  other  founders  of  new  feels  or 
nations,  he  is  faid  during  his  infancy  to  have  given 
many  indications  of  his  future  fuperiority  to  the  reft 
of  mankind.  He  feems,  however,  to  have  received 
no  farther  education  than  what  was  common  to  young 
men  of  his  caft;  viz.  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  hearing  the  faftras  or  commentaries  on  the  facred 
books.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  married  to  a  woman 
of  his  own  caft,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons.  Being  a 
convert  to  the  worftilp  of  the  Invifible,  or  deifm,  he 
accuftomed  himfelf  to  declaim  againft  the  folly  of  wor- 
fhipping  idols,  and  the  impiety  of  paying  adoration  to 
any  but  the  fupreme  Being.  At  the  age  of  25  he  left 
his  family  to  vifit  Bengal  and  the  eaftern  parts  of  Hin- 
doftan ;  in  a  fecond  journey  he  vifited  the  fouth,  and 
in,  a  third  he  went  as  far  as  Perfia  and  Arabia.  On 
his  return  from  this  laft  journey,  he  exprefled  a  defire 
of  remaining  In  his  native  country  ;  and  was  furniftied, 
aacording  to  his  wifh,  with  a  piece  of  ground  on  the 
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banks  of  the  river  Bavy,  about  80  miles  north  eaftward  Hi 
from  the  city  of  Lahore.  Here  he  took  up  his  refi- 
dence  for  the  reft  of  his  days  ;  and  choofing  to  be  free 
from  the  cares  of  this  world,  he  dwelt  at  a  diftance 
from  his  wife  and  children,  who  came  occafionally  to 
vifit  him.  Having  acquired  great  reputation  for  his 
piety,  wifdom,  and  learning,  he  died  at  the  age  of 
70  ;  and  fince  his  death  the  place  of  his  abode  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Dihra  Da'ira,  or  "  the  place  of 
worfhip."  His  eldeft  fon  founded  a  feft  of  devotees 
named  Nanuck  Sholy ;  but  his  fecond  employed  himfelf 
In  the  ufual  occupations  of  mankind.  On  account  of 
the  oppreflion  of  the  Mohammedan  governors,  however, 
he  removed  from  Telvandi,  the  eftate  of  hfs  anceftors?' 
and  fettled  at  Kartarpour,  which  his  dtfcendants  ftill 
poffefs.  They  are  refpefted  by  the  Seiks  on  account 
of  their  being  the  pofterity  of  Nanuck,  but  are  not 
held  in  any  veneration  on  a  religious  account. 

_  The  doctrines  of  Nanuck  were  taunrht  by  a  favourite 
difciple  of  his  mmtd.  IJj'ma,  but  on  whom  he  beslovved 
on  his  death-bed  the  appellation  of  Angud.  _By  him 
the  doftrlnes  of  the  fed  were  coUefted  in  a  work 
named  Pothy,  or  "  the  book  and  an  hlftory  of  the 
hfe  of  Nanuck  himfelf  was  given  in  another  named 
Jenim  Sahky,  Both  thefe  were  written  in  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  charafter  called  Gour  Mouehy,  and  faid  to- 
have  been  Invented, by  Nanuck  himfelf.  Angud  named 
for  his  fncceflbr  another  difciple  called  Amerdofs  ;  and 
this  method  of  continuing  the  fucceffion  feems  to  have 
been  pracftifed  as  long  as  the  difciples  continued  to 
own  one  fupreme  chief. 

For  many  years  the  Seiks  lived  in  peace,  and  gained 
the  good- will  of  the  Mohammedan  governors  by  their 
quiet  and  inoffenfive  behaviour.  By  degrees  their 
numbers  and  their  power  greatly  Increafed,  but  lu 
proportion  to  their  good  fortune,  they  feem  to  have 
loft  their  virtue  ;  fo  that  their  gourous,  or  chiefs,  who 
had  hitherto  borne  the  charac?ter  of  apofths,  at  laft 
ftood  forth  as  military  leaders.  The  firft  of  thefe  was 
named  Taigh,  whofe  fucceftbr,  named  Govand  Sinv:^ 
was  the  tenth  and  laft  of  the  gourous.  He  engaged  in 
a  rebellion  againft  the  government ;.  but  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  fubmit,  and  even  attended  the  emperor 
Bahader  Shah  in  pcrfon.  At  laft  he  was  affaffinated 
by  a  Petan.foldier,  not  without  a  fufpicion  of  the 
emperor  himfelf  being  concerned.  As  he  did  not 
name  a  fncceflbr,  his  followers  chofe  a  chief  for  them- 
felves  named  Banda,  who  foon  began  to  make  depre- 
dations on  his  neighbours  ;  but  being  at  laft  taken  prl- 
foner,  and  fent  to  Delhi  with  his  family  and  many  of. 
his  countrymen,  they  were  all  put  to  an  ignominious 
death.  By  this  execution  the  Seiks  were  fo  much  ex- 
afperated,  that  they  fwore  eternal  vengeance  againft 
the  Mohammedans,  and  have  ever  fince  manifefted  a 
moft  Implacable  hatred  againft  them.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  diftraaion  of  the  Mogul  empire  by  the 
invafion  of  Nadir  Shah,  they  conquered  feveral  pro- 
vinces. Wherever  they  came  they  threw  down  the 
mofques,  and  obhged  every  one  to  quit  the  country 
who  refufed  to  embrace  their  tenets.  Their  war  with 
Ahmed  Shah  has  been  already  mentioned.  Since  his 
death  they  have  recovered  all  the  territories  they  loft 
during  their  conteft  with  him  ;  and  now  poflefs  the 
greateft  part  of  MouUan,  as  well  as  feveral  dlftrlds  in 
the  province  of  Delhi ;  Including  in  their  territories 

the: 
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(loftdii.  the  whole  of  that  rich  country  named  the  Panjab,  on    Bengal ;  after  whofe  expulfion  he  retired  with  a  party  Hindoftaav 
account  of  five  rivers  which  delcend  from  the  northern    of  hotfe  to  Bundtlcund  into  the  fcrvice  of  Rajah  Coman  — — v— 
mountains,  and  inclofc  or  interfed  it,  running  after-    Sing.  He  next  joined  theEnglifn;  and  at  laft  became 
wards  into  the  Indus.  the  general  of  Shah  Allum.    With  a  body  of  EngHfh/ 

The  Seiks,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  worlhip    feapoys  who  had  been  put  under  his  command,,  and 
one  God  ;  but  without  image,  or  believing  in  any  me-    fome  other  troops  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  fervice,- 
'  '  ■     "    "       he  fubdued  the  countries  near  Delhi,  conquered  almoft 

all  the  territories  of  the  Jauts,  reducing  the  cities  of 
Agra,  Dieg,  and  other  principal  towns.  Thefe  con- 
quefts  were  indeed  effedled  in  the  name  of  the  Mogul, 


diator.  They  eat  all  kinds  of  meat  except  beef ;  fpa- 
ring  the  black  cattle,  in  all  probability,  on  account  of 
their  utihty.  Pork  is  very  generally  eaten,  probably 
on  account  of  its  being  forbidden  by  the  Mohamme 


dans.    They  are  commonly  drefled  in  blue,  a  colour  but  he  derived  little  benefit  from  them;  Nadjiff  being 

reckoned  unlucky  by  the  other  Hindoos.  Their  drefs  the  real  mailer,  and  keeping  pofTeffion  of  thtm  till  his 

confifts  of  blue  trowfers  of  cotten,  a  fort  of  plaid  ge-  death,  which  happened  in  1782  :  and  fmce  that  time 

«erally  chequered  with  blue  and  thrown  over  the  right  the  countries  we  fpeak  of  have  been  involved  in  a  fcene 

ijioulder,  with  a  blue  turban.    Their  government  is  of  continual  anarchy  and  bloodshed 


lodged  in  an  alTembly  of  different  chiefs  ;  but  who,  as 
individuals,  are  independent  of  one  another,  and  have 
feparate  territories.  They  meet  annually,  or  oftener 
if  occafion  requires,  at  a  place  called  Jiitberfer,  which 
is  held  in  a  kind  of  religious  veneration  ;  where  there 
is  a  large  tank  lined  with  granite,  and  furrounded  with 
buildings,  and  beautifully  ornamented.  Their  force  is 
very  confiderablc,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  200,000 
cavalry.  However,  they  can  feldom  be  brought  to 
?a  in  concert,  unlefs  the  whole  nation  be  threatened 
with  fonie  imminent  danger.  They  are  a  ftrong  hardy 
race  of  men,  and  capable  of  bearing  much  fatigue  ; 
and  fo  expert  in  war,  that  of  late  almoll  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  have  been  laid  under  contribution 
by  them,  feverai  petty  chiefs  having  confenttd  to  pay 
them  a  fmall  annual  tribute  in  order  to  avoid  their  in- 
cm-rions.  When  in  the  field,  none  but  the  principal 
officers  have  tents,  and  thofe  extremely  fmall,  fo  that 
they  may  be  ftruck  and  tranfported  with  the  greater 
quicknefs  and  facility.  In  cold  weather  the  foldiers 
wrap  themfelves  during  the  night  in  a  coarfe  blanket, 
v/hlch  In  the  time  of  marching  Is  folded  and  carried 
on  their  horfe.    Their  country  is  well  cultivated,  po- 


4.  Next  to  the  provinces  of  Delhi  are  the  dominions 
of  the  independent  rajahs,  whofe  dominions  lie  conti- 
guous to  one  another.  The  principal  are  thofe  of 
Joinagar  or  Jaypour,  Joadpour  or  Marwar,  Oudiapour 
or  Chltore,  and  Jefalmire.  Thefe  countries  are  under 
a  kind  of  feudal  conllitutlon,  and  every  village  is  ob- 
liged to  furnlfh  a  certain  number  of  horfemen  at  the 
ftiorteft  warning.  The  people  are  brave,  hardy,  and 
very  much  attached  to  their  refpeftive  chiefs;  and  their 
army  is  very  formidable,  amounting  when  collefted  to 
about  150,000  horfemen. 

•5.  The  Jauts  were  a  tribe  who  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  agriculture  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hlndof- 
tan.  About  40  years  ago  they  were  formed  into  a 
nation  by  Tackou  Souragemul,  proprietor  of  an  in- 
confi-derable  dlftrldt.  After  making  himfelf  matter  of 
all  the  countries  dependent  on  Agra,  of  the  town  it- 
felf,  and  many  other  important  places,  he  was  killed 
in  battle  with  Nadjib  ul  Dovvlah,  the  Rohllla  chief,  in 
1763.  Since  that  time  the  power  of  this  people  has 
been  fo  much  reduced  by  domeftic  contentions  and 
foreign  wars,  that  the  prefent  rajah  pofTefTes  only  a 
ftrong  town  named  Bartpoor,  with  a  fmall  dlHrldl 


pulous,  and  abounding  in  cattle,  particularly  horfes,  around  it.    The  Jauts,  howerer.  It  Is  faid,  are  now 

which  are  reckoned  tlic  be  ft;  In  all  Hindoftan.    This  manifefting  a  martial  difpofition,  and  thus  may  poflibly 

may  probably  be  owing  to  the  ftuds  which  were  for-  be  foon  in  a  condition  to  recover  tlielr'former  extent 

merly  eftablilhed  in  different  places  of  the  province  of  of  territory. 

Lahore  on  account  of  the  Mogul  himfelf.    Stallions  6.  The  moft  confiderablc  of  all  the  Hindoo  powers 

were  fent  thither  from  Perfia  and  Arabia,  and  there  are  the  Mahrattas,^  wlth^  whom  the  Europeans  firll 

was  a  fixed  order  to  fend  to  the  ftuds  in  Lahore  all  became  acquainted  in  their  original  territories  of  Ma- 

fuch  Arabian  and  Perfia n  horfes  as  by  any  accident  labar.    The  firft  of  their  chiefs  was  named  Seeva,  or 

ftiould  be  rendered  unfit  for  mounting.  Notwithftand-  Secva-jee;  who  is  faid  to  have  been  defcended  from  the 

ing  their  deifm,  the  Seiks  are  faid  to  have  a  fuperfti-  ancient  Hindoo  emperors,  and  whofe  father  was  lord 

tious  veneration  for  their  fword;  Infomuch,  that  before  of  a  fmall  diftrift,  for  which  he  paid  tribute  to  the 

one  of  them  will  eat  with  a  perfon  of  another  rehgion,  Mohammedan  king  of  VIzIapour.    For  fome  reafon, 

he  draws  his  fword,  and  paffing  it  over  the  victuals,  unknown  to  us,  he  was  at  laft  arrefted  by  order  of 

repeats  fome  words  of  prayer,   after  which  he  will  that  king,   and  died  in  confinement  ;   but  his  fon 

freely  partake  of  them.     Contrary  to  the  praAIce  Seeva-jee  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  country,  and 

of  all  the  other  Hindoos,  they  difllke  the  fmoking  made  himfelf  matter  of  feverai  important  places,  with 

of  tobacco;    but  many  of  them  fmoke  and  chew  a  confiderablc  tradl  of  territory,  which  were  afterwards 

bang,  which  fometlmes  produces  a  degree  of  intoxi-  ceded  to  him  by  the  queen-regent,  the  king  of  Vlzla- 

catlon.  pour  having  died  foon  after  the  conimencement  of  the 

3.  The  provinces  of  Delhi  have,  in  the  courfe  of  a  war. 

few  years,  frequently  changed  their  matters,  but  have  Seeva-jee  haying  thus  eftabhttied  himfelf,  foon  became 

fcarce  at  any  period  during  that  time  been  under  the  formidable  to  his  neighbours.    Many  of  the  Pllndoo 

authority  of  the  foverelgn.    Their  laft  governor  was  princes  put  themfelves  under  his  protedllon,  and  he  at 

mmtd  Nadjiff  Khan y  under  the  title  of  generalifiimo  length  ventured  to  make  war  upon  the  emperor  Aureng- 

of  the  emperor.     He  was  Involved  in  the  ruin  of  Mo-  zebe.  In  this  he  proved  unfuccefsful,wastaken  prlfoner,' 

hammed  Kculy  Khan,  coufin  to  Soujah  al  Dowlah  ;  and  carried  to  Delhi.  Having  found  means,  however,  to 

after  which  he  went  to  Caffira  Aly  Khan  nabob  of  make  his  efcane,  he  quickly  recommenced  hoftilitles ; 
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Hindoftan.  and  the  emperor,  who  was  now  far  advanced  in  life, 
^T'y^  thought  proper  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  fo 
troublefome  an  enemy.  On  this  occafion  the  Mahrat- 
tas  pretend  that  their  prince  obtained  a  grant  of  10 per 
cent,  on  all  the  revenues  of  the  Deccan  ;  which  has 
often  ferved  as  a  pretence  to  invade  that  country,  and 
levy  contributions  on  ths  fouthern  nabobs.  Since  that 
time  the  Mahrattas  have  become  fo  powerful,  that  all 
the  princes  of  Hindoftan  are  alarmed  when  they  put 
themfelves  in  motion.  Their  territories  extend  about 
1000  miles  in  length  and  700  in  breadth;  and  they 
aie  governed  by  a  number  of  feparate  chiefs,  all  of 
whom  acknowledge  the  Ram  Rajah  as  their  fovereign, 
and  all  except  Moodajee  Booflah  acknowledge  the 
Paifhwa  as  his  vicegerent.  The  capital  of  the  fovereign 
was  Sattarah  ;  but  the  Paifhwa  generally  refides  at 
Poonah,  one  degree  to  the  fouthward,  and  about  100 
miles  dillant  from  Bombay.  The  country  extends 
along  the  coaft  nearly  from  Goa  to  Cambay.  On  the 
fouth  it  borders  on  the  territories  of  Tippoo  Saib;  on 
the  eaft  it  has  thofe  of  the  Nizam  and  the  rajah  of 
Berar ;  and  on  the  north  thofe  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs 
Siadia  and  Holkar. 

7.  The  rajah  of  Berar,  befides  that  country,  has 
the  greateft  part  of  Orixa.  His  dominions  extend 
about  6co  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  250 
from  north  to  fouth.  The  eaftern  part  of  the  Orixa 
extends  along  the  fea-coaft  for  about  ijo  Englifh 
miles,  and  divides  the  Biitifli  polTefTions  in  Bengal 
from  thofe  commonly  called  the  Northern  Circars.  On 
the  weft  his  territories  border  upon  thofe  of  the  Paifh- 
wa ;  on  the  fouth,  upon  thofe  of  the  Nizam,  Mahomet 
Hyat  a  Patan  chief,  Nizam  Shah,  and  Ajid  Sing. 
The  rajah  himfelf  refides  at  Nagarpour,  about  midway 
betwixt  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

8.  Madajee  Sindia  has  the  greateft  part  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Malva,  together  with  the  province  of 
Cardeifh.  The  remainder  is  under  the  government  of 
Holkar ;  who,  as  well  as  Sindia,  pretends  to  be  de- 
fcended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Malva.  The  prin- 
cipal refidence  of  Sindia  is  at  Ugein  near  the  city  of 
Mundu,  which  was  once  the  capital  of  thefe  kings. 
Holkar  refides  at  Indoor,  a  town  Httle  more  than  30 
miles  to  the  weftward  of  the  former.  The  dominions 
of  thefe,  and  fome  other  princes  of  fmaller  note,  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  river  Jumma. 

The  two  laft  mentioned  princes,  though  properly 
Mahrattas,  own  no  allegiance  to  the  Ram  Rajah  or 
great  chief  to  whom  the  main  body  are  nominally  fub- 
je<J^.  Some  time  ago  the  Mahrattas  aimed  at  the  con- 
queft  of  all  Hindoftan,  and  even  avowed  a  defign  of 
expelling  all  the  Mohammedan  princes;  but  their  power 
was  effedually  checked  by  the  Britifh,  and  their  dilTen- 
fions  among  themfelves  put  an  end  to  all  fchemes  of  that 
kind.  Still,  however,  they  were  ready  to  watch  every 
opportunity  of  invading  the  territories  of  their  neigh- 
bours; andtheirrefourcesbeingfoconfiderable,  they  were 
defervedly  accounted  a  very  formidable  enemy.  The 
ftrength  of  their  army  confifts  chiefly  in  cavalry  ;  and 
both  men  and  horfe  are  capable  of  enduring  a  great  <leal 
of  fatigue.  Bodies  of  50  or  60,000  cavalry  have  been 
known  to  travel  50  miles  a  day  for  many  days  toge- 
ther ;  which,  coniidering  the  exceflive  heat  of  the 
country,  muft  certainly  appear  very  furprifing.  The 
couatry  abounds  very  much  in  horfes,  and  there  is  one 
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kind  named  the  Bheemerteddy  horfe,  which  is  greatly 
efteemed,  and  fold  at  a  very  high  price.  The  com- 
mon horfe  of  thefe  parts  is  lean  and  looks  ill,  but  is 
abundantly  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  war.  The  only 
weapon  ufed  by  the  horfemen  is  a  fabre ;  in  the  ufe  of 
which  they  are  fo  dexterous,  that  it  is  fuppofed  the  be  ft 
European  hulfar  would  not  be  more  than  a  match  for 
a  Mahratta  horfeman.  There  are  confiderable  ftuds 
in  every  province  belonging  to  the  Paifliwa  and  dif- 
ferent chiefs ;  and  there  are  likewife  many  jundis  or 
great  herds  of  horfes  belonging  to  particular  perfons, 
who  turn  thofe  they  have  no  occafion  for  loofe  in  the 
open  plains. 

The  Mahratta  horfemen  are  drefled  in  a  quilted 
jacket  of  cotton,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
beft  defences  againft  a  fword  that  can  eafily  be  con- 
trived of  equal  lightnefs  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  climate 
frequently  renders  it  neceffary  to  be  taken  off.  The 
reft  of  their  drefs  confifts  of  a  pair  of  trowfers,  and  a 
kind  of  broad  turban  which  defcends  low  enough  to 
cover  the  neck  and  fhoulders.  In  cafes  of  emergency 
the  horfemen  carry  provifion  both  for  themfelves  and 
their  horfes  in  a  fmall  bag  tied  upon  the  faddles ;  the 
food  of  the  rider  confifts  only  of  a  few  fmall  cakes  with 
a  Httle  flour  or  rice,  and  fome  fait  and  fpices ;  the- 
horfe  is  fed  with  a  kind  of  peas  named  gram,  or  with, 
balls  made  of  the  flour  of  thefe  peas  mixed  with  but- 
ter, prepared  after  a  certain  manner,  and  named  gkee, 
together  with  fome  garlic  and  hot  fpices.  Thefe  balls 
are  given  by  way  of  cordial,  and  have  the  property  of 
invigorating  the  animal  after  extraordinary  fatigue. 
Sometimes  it  is  faid  that  they  add  a  fmall  quantity  of 
bang ;  a  kind  of  drug  which  poffeffes  an  exhilarating 
virtue,  and  produces  fome  degree  of  intoxication. 
The  Mahratta  cavalry  feldom  make  any  ufe  of  tents  : 
even  the  officers  frequently  have  no  other  accommoda- 
tion than  a  fmall  carpet  to  fit  and  lie  on  ;  and  a  fingle 
camel  is  able  to  carry  the  whole  baggage  of  the  gene- 
ral. The  officers,  however,  are  generally  well  mount- 
ed, and  have  fpare  horfes  in  the  field. 

All  the  fubjeds  and  vaflals  of  the  Mahratta  princes- 
are  generally  ready  to  follow  them  into  the  field ;  and' 
in  any  cafe  in  which  the  honour  or  intereft  of  the  na- 
tion appears  to  be  concerned,  they  generally  unite  in 
the  common  caufe.  Before  they  invade  any  country, 
the  general  is  at  great  pains  to  inform  himfelf  of  the 
nature  and  fituation  of  it  ;  and  they  have  now  made 
incurfions  into  fo  many  different  parts  of  Hindoo 
ftan,  that  there  are  but  few  countries  there  with 
which  they  are  not  very  well  acquainted.  Their  great 
fobriety,  and  the  fatigue  they  are  capable  of  undergo- 
ing, render  them  very  dangerous  enemies.  In  all  their 
expeditions  the  foldier  firft  provides  for  his  horfe,  and 
then  goes  to  his  own  meal ;  after  which  he  hes  dowa 
contented  by  the  fide  of  the  animal,  and  is  ready  to 
mount  him  at  the  firft  found  of  the  nagar  or  great 
drum.  They  have  their  horfes  under  the  moft  ex- 
cellent management;  and  by  perpetually  carelfing  and 
converfing  with  them,  the  animals  acquire  a  degree  of 
dociUty  and  fagaci:y  unknown  in  other  countries. 
When  on  an  expedition,  the  horfes  are  accuftomed  tq 
eat  grafs  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  which  is  faid  to  be 
very  nutritive,  and  to  be  deftitute  of  that  purgative 
quality  which  belongs  to  the  blade  alone.  When  they 
make  an  invalion,  the  devaftation  is  terribly  j  the  cattle 
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bftanr  are  driven  off,  the  harveft  deftroyed,  the  villages  burn- 
ed|  and  every  human  creature  deftroyed  who  comes 
in  their  way.  Notwithftanding  this  barbarity  in  time 
of  war,  however,  they  are  very  humane  in  time  of 
peace,  living  in  great  harmony  among  themfelves,  and 
being  always  ready  to  entertain  and  aflift  ftrangers. 
Many  of  the  cruelties  they  commit  may  be  juftly  reck- 
oned the  effefts  of  retaliation  for  other  cruelties  exer- 
cifed  upon  them  by  their  adverfaries.  Thus  in  1771, 
after  having  given  Hyder  Ally  a  great  defeat,  they  cut 
t)fF  the  ears  and  nofes  of  a  whole  regiment  of  prifoners, 
and  in  that  condition  fent  them  back  to  their  comman- 
der in  return  for  his  having  done  the  fame  to  a  few 
prifoners  he  had  taken  fome  time  before. 

The  revenue  of  the  Paifhwa  Is  very  confiderable  j 
being  not  lefs  than  ten  millions  fterling ;  but  after  de- 
ducing the  expence  of  colleftion,  and  the  expence  of 
troops  kept  in  readinefs  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  it 
IS  fuppofed  that  he  cannot  receive  more  than  four 
millions.  From  this  again  we  muft  deduft  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  troops  immediately  belonging  to  the  Pa- 
ifhwa himfelf,  and  which  may  amount  to  about  three 
millions  fterling  ;  fo  that  there  remains  a  furplus  only 
of  one  million  after  paying  all  the  neceffary  expences 
©f  government.  This  neverthelefs  has  been  managed 
with  fuch  economy,  that  though  long  and  expenfive 
wars  were  carried  on  after  the  death  of  Narrain  Row, 
the  ftate  was  not  only  clear  of  debt,  but  there  was  a 
furplus  of  two  millions  in  the  treafury,  which  Rogo- 
bah  difiipated. 

9.  The  Deceatij  as  left  in  1 748  by  Nizam  al  Mulek, 
was  by  far  the  moft  important  and  extenfive  foubadary 
or  viceroyfhip  in  the  empire.  It  then  furpaffed  In  fize 
the  largeft  kingdom  in  Europe  ;  but  fince  that  time 
many  provinces  have  been  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas, 
and  the  northern  Circars  by  the  Britlfh.  The  poffcf- 
fions  of  the  Nizam  are  alfo  diminirtied  by  the  ceflion 
of  the  Carnatic  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot ;  great  part  of 
the  territories  of  Tippoo  Salb  ;  and  many  other  pro- 
vinces of  lefs  note.  Still,  however,  the  Nizam  poffeffes 
very  confiderable  territories;  but  his  finances  are  in  fuch 
a  wretched  condition,  and  his  provinces  fo  ill  govern- 
ed, that  he  is  accounted  a  prince  of  no  confequence, 
though  otherwife  he  might  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  powers  of  Hindoftan-. 

10.  The  dominions  of  Tippoo  Salb,  the  fon  and  fuc- 
6cffor  of  Hyder  Ally,  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
territories  of  the  Paifhwa;  on  the  fouth  by  Travancore, 
the  territory  of  an  independent  Hindoo  prince ;  on  the 
weft  by  the  fea ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  a  great  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, which  feparate  them  from  the  territories  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot.  The  country  lying  to  the  eaftward 
of  thefe  mountains  is  called  the  Carnatic  Paycn  Ghaty 
and  to  the  weftward  the  Carnatic  Bhalla  Ghat.  The 
latter  belongs  to  Tippoo  Salb;  and  the  two  toge- 
ther make  up  the  country  formerly  named  the  Carna- 
UCy  though  the  name  is  now  reftrifted  to  the  Payen 
Ghat.  The  fituatlon  of  the  Bhalla  Ghat  Is  confider- 
ably  more  elevated  than  the  other ;  by  which  means 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  much  cooler.  On  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel  there  Is  a  pik  of  ruins  called  by 
the  natives  Malavipatam,  and  by  the  Britifh  the  /even 
pagodas.  Concerning  this  there  is  a  tradition,  that  It 
once  ftood  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fea  ; 
though  moft  of  thejuins  are  now  covered  with  water; 


and  there  is  Irkewife  a  tradition,  that  the  mountains  Hindoflm- 
we  fpeak  of  once  formed  the  boundary  of  the  ocean.  '  ' 
The  revenue  and  ftrength  of  Hyder  Ally  are  faid  to 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated  ;  the  former  amounting 
to  no  more  than  four  millions  annually,  though  by  his 
economy  and  good  management  he  made  it  anfwer' 
every  putpofe  both  In  time  of  war  and  peace.  He 
was  at  great  pains  to  introduce  the  European  dlfci- 
pllne  among  his  troops ;  but  notwithftanding  all  his 
endeavours,  he  was  far  from  being  able  to  make  them 
cope  with  the  Britifh.  The  advantages  he  gained  were 
owing  to  his  vaft  fuperlorlty  In  cavalry,  and  the  cele- 
rity of  his  marches  ;  which  would  have  been  counter- 
acted had  his  adverfaries  been  pofTefTed  of  a  good  body 
of  cavalry  ;  and  it  Is  probable  that  the  event  of  the  war 
would  have  been  decided  in  a  fingle  campaign.  His 
fon  Tippoo  Saib  is  fald  to  be  a  man  of  lefs  abllltfea 
than  his  father,  though  more  violent  In  his  difpofitlon. 
Agalnft  this  prince  hoftllltles  have  lately  been  com- 
n>enced  by  the  Britlfli  in  conjundllon  with  the  Mah- 
rattas, between  whom  an  alliance  had  been  formed. 
But  this  event  has  not  as  yet  been  attended  with  any 
confequences  that  merit  a  detail. 

With  regard  to  the  prefent  government  of  Hln-oovem- 
doftan,  our  limits  win  not  allow  us  to  enter  partlcu-mer.t  of 
larly  upon  It,  nor  indeed  is  it  perhaps  of  any  impor- 
tance,  as  the  country  is  divided  Into  fo  many  different 
kingdoms;  the  foverelgns  of  which,  however  they  may 
differ  in  other  refpefls,  feem  all  to  agree  in  defpotlfm 
and  opprefTion  of  their  fubjeds.  As  a  very  confider- 
able part  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  Britain,  it 
may  be  neceffary  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  behaviour 
of  our  countrymen  in  that  part  of  the  world,  efpeclally 
as  an  idea  of  their  cxcefTive  defpotlfm  and  opprefliou 
of  the  natives  has  of  late  prevailed  fo  much,  that  the 
national  charafter  has  fuffered  confiderably  by  it. 
This  has  arlfen  partly  from  the  great  pains  taken  to 
propagate  it,  and  partly  from  the  ignorance  of  thofe, 
among  whom  the  report  was  circulated ;  and  the  ex- 
aggerated accounts  and  contentions  of  the  members  of 
the  government  themfelves,  have  contributed  no  lefs 
to  confirm  and  heighten  the  prejudices  of  the  public. 

The  Britifh  territories  in  the  Eaft  Indies  were  ori-  Defence  of 
ginally  under  the  jurlfdlftlon  of  a  governor  and  ijtheBritilh 
members;  but  this  number  has  fludluated  occafionally 
from  14  to  4,  at  which  it  was  fixed  by  a£l  of  parlla-^^^ 
ment.  In  this  council  aU  matters,  whether  relating  to 
peace  or  war,  government  or  commerce,  were  debated, 
the  governor  having  no  other  fuperlorlty  than  that  of 
giving  the  cafting  vote.  In  other  refpefts  the  whole 
executive  power  was  lodged  in  his  hands,  and  all  the 
correfpondence  with  the  native  princes  of  India  was 
carried  on  by  his  means,  the  difpatches  to  them  be- 
ing figned  by  him  fingly  ;  and  all  the  princes  and  great 
men  who  vlfited  the  prefidency  were  firft  received  by 
him,  and  then  introduced  to  the  counfellors.  He  was 
military  governor  of  Fort  William,  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  prefidency  ;  whence,  as  by  his  office  he. 
was  invefted  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  power,  he 
became  an  objefl  of  fome  envy  and  jealoufy  to  the 
members  of  the  council  and  other  confiderable  people 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  confequence  of  this,  the 
government  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  fiding 
with  the  governor,  and  the  other  oppofing  him  ;  In 
confequence  of  which,  the  debates  wer^e  frequently  car- 
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Hiikloftan,  jicj  qj,  v^Jdj  fm^j^  jj^^^  and  violence,  that  the  records 
^  of  the  company  are  frequently  iiuScd  with  nothing  but 
accounts  of  the  contentions  of  thefe  jarring  parties. 
This  indeed  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal caufes  by  which  the  reputation  of  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment in  the  eaftcrn  parts  of  the  world  hasfufFered; 
for  as  there  were  very  frequently  opinions  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  one  another  recorded  upon  the  fame 
fubjed,  the  contending  parties  in  the  BritlHi  parha- 
mcnt  had  always  fuflicient  authority  for  what  they 
faid,  let  them  take  which  fide  they  would  ;  and  thus 
the  charafters  of  all  concerned  in  the  Eafl  India  go- 
vernment v/ere,  by  one  perfon  or  other,  fet  forth  In  the 
mofl:  opprobrious  Hght. 

Another  fource  of  reproach  to  the  Britifh  govern- 
inent  in  India  was,  that  the  court  of  diredors  in  Eng- 
land became  infeded  with  the  fame  fpivit  of  party  and 
contention  which  pervaded  all  other  departments  of 
the  ftate.  Lord  Clive  and  Mr  Sullivan  were  the  two 
great  leaders  in  thefe  party-difputes  ;  and  as  the  in- 
terell  of  the  one  or  the  other  prevailed,  different  per- 
fons  were  appointed  to  the  admlniftration,  and  diffe- 
rent meafures  adopted.  The  event  of  all  this  was, 
.  that  whenever  a  new  admlniftration  was  formed,  the 
firft  objeft  was  to  condemn  the  meafures  of  thofe  who 
had  gone  before  them.  Thus,  in  the  year  1 764,  when 
Lord  Ciive  was  made  governor  of  Bengal,  the  new  di- 
redors  reprefented  the  afiairsof  the  company  as  in  the 
worft  fituation  Imaginable,  from  which  they  could  on- 
ly be  extricated  by  the  abi|ities  of  Clive.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  latter  In  the  eart,  he  took  care  to  write 
home  reports  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and  to  condemn  In 
the  mofl:  violent  manner  every  thing  that  had  been 
done  ;  the  whole  body  of  the  company's  fervants  were 
cenfui-ed  indifcriminately  without  being  allowed  any 
means  of  defence,  as  they  were  In  truth  Ignorant  of 
the  charges  brought  againfl;  them.  When  the  aflPairs 
of  the  company  were  brought  under  a  parliamentary 
review  in  the  year  1774,  the  government  was  brought 
under  a  new  regulation.  It  now  confifted  of  a  gover- 
nor^general  and  four  counfellors  ;  three  of  whom  were 
fent  from  England  ;  two  being  military  gentlemen  of 
high  rank,  and  the  third  a  gentleman  employed  In  the 
war- office.  On  their  arrival  they  proceeded  in  the 
fame  manner  that  Lord  Clive  had  done  before  them: 
they  pronounced  in  the  moft.decifive  manner,  that  the 
company's  affairs  were  In  a  ruinous  Hate  ;  and  that 
every  fpecles  of  corruption  had  been  praftifed  by  the 
former  government.  This  general  accufation,  unfup- 
ported  by  any  kind  of  evidence,  was  the  conttant 
theme  of  the  difpatches  fent  by  them  to  England  ; 
and  thus  has  the  reputation  of  the  Britifh  government 
fufFered  exceedingly  through  the  unwarrantable  liber- 
ties which  Its  own  fei-vants  have  been  allowed  to  take 
with  one  another.  It  muft.  alfo  be  confidered,  that 
from  the  remote  fituation  of  India,  and  the  unavoid- 
able Ignorance  of  Its  aifalrs  on  that  account,  It  was 
eafy  for  any  perfon,  whofe  mahcioas  purpofes  It  might 
fuit,  to  prejudice  the  pubhc  againll  the  fervants  of  the 
company  to  as  great  a  degree  as  he  pleafed.  Hence 
fome  perfons,  foured  by  dil'appointment,  or  envious  of 
the  fuppofcd  emoluments  of  others,  reprefented  nutter-s 
In  fuch  an  unfair  light  to  their  correfpondents  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  moft  unjufl  and  fhameful  charges  were 
ircquently  brought  againfl  innocent  perfons,  whichthey 
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could  neither  prevent  nor  defend  themfelves  againfl.  Hindofl 
The  dreadful  famine  which  took  place  in  Bengal  in  the  " — 
year  1769,  offered  to  thefe  malevolent  perfons  a  mofl 
fruitful  fource  of  calumny;  and  many  Individuals  were 
accufed  of  having  brought  on  this  dreadful  calamity, 
which  arofe  entirely  from  a  natural  caufe,  v:-z.  the  fail- 
ure of  the  rains,  and  which  no  human  power  couid 
have  prevented  or  removed. 

Opinions  of  this  kind  have  not  only  been  circulated 
through  the  ifland  of  Britain  In  the  moft  open  man- 
ner, but  have  even  appeared  in  fome  very  refpedabic 
publications.    Thus  in  Mr  Smith's  Treatife  on  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  when  fpeaklng  of  the  oppreffion 
arlfing  from  monopolies,  and  comparing  their  effeds 
in  different  ftates  :  "  The  Englifh  company  (fays  he) 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  eft^bllfh  In  Bengal  fo  per- 
fedly  deftrudive  a  fyftem.    The  plan  of  the  govern- 
ment,  however,  has  had  exadly  the  fame  tendency. 
It  has  not  been  uncommon,  I  am  well  affured,  for  the 
chief,  that  Is,  the  firft  cletk  of  a  fadory,  to  order  a 
peafant  to  plow  up  a  rich  field  of  poppies,  and  fow  it 
with  rice  or  fome  other  grain.    The  pretence  was  to 
prevent  a  fcarclty  of  provlfions ;  but  the  real  reafon, 
to  give  the  chief  an  opportunity  of  felling  at  a  better 
price  a  large  quantity  of  opium  he  had  on  hand.  Upon 
other  occaiions  the  order  has  been  reverfed,  and  a  rich 
field  of  rice  or  o-ther  grain  has  been  plowed  up  to  make 
room  for  a  plantation  of  poppies,  when  the  chief  faw 
that  extraordinary  profit  was  to  be  made  by  opium." 
To  this,  however,  the  following  anfwer  has  appeared 
In  a  late  pubhcation,  intltled  A  fliort  Review  of  the 
Britifh  government  in  India.    "  The  poppy  is  a  plant 
which  requires  a  peculiar  foil,  and  particular  care  In 
the  culture  of  it.    The  medium  price  of  the  land  on 
which  it  Is  cultivated  is  about  1 1  or  12  rupees  a  I'egahf 
or  one  third  of  an  Englifh  acre.    It  Is  fowed  at  the 
beginning  of  Odober,  when  the  feafon  of  the  perio- 
dical rain  expires.    The  plant  begins  to  be  fit  for  in- 
cifion,  in  order  to  extrad  its  juice,  of  which  opium  is 
rnade,  about  the  end  of  December,  and  continues  fo 
till  March.  It  requires  a  dry  foil,  and  can  be  brought 
to  maturity  only  In  the  dry  feafon,  when  the  periodi- 
cal rains  have  ceafed.  Paddy  or  rice  lands  let  on  a  me- 
dium at  three  rupees  a  begah.    Rice  is  fowed  about 
the  end  of  May,  juft  before  the  periodical  rains  com- 
mence.   One  crop  is  raifed  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber;  and  another,  which  is  the  laft,  and  by  far  the 
greateft,  about  the  end  of  December.    It  requires  a 
foil  faturated  with  water,  and  lies  foaked  In  it  for  a 
confiderable  time.    On  this  account  it  is  fowed  jufl: 
before  the  periodical  rains  commence;  and  nine-tenths 
of  the  quantity  of  ilce  produced  in  the  company's  pro- 
vinces grow  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  which  Is  fo 
low  and  flat,  that  the  grounds  are  either  overflowed  by 
the  rivers  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  with  their  tri- 
butary ttrcams,  or  foaked  with  the  rain  which  falls 
and  ftagnates  upon  them.    It  Is  therefore  evident, 
that  the  foil  and  the  feafon,  which  alone  can  frudify 
the  paddy  or  rice,  would  rot  and  deftroy  the  poppy  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  as  evident,  that  it  is  utterly  impof- 
fible,  from  the  nature  of  the  two  plants,  that  the  one 
can  be  plowed  up  to  fow  the  other." 

With  regard  to  the  admlniftration  of  the  Britifli  af- 
fairs In  the  Eaft  Indies,  it  muft  alfo  be  remarked,  that 
the  company  now  ad  in  a  very  different  capacity  fronj 
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idoftan.  what  they  originally  did.  From 


chants,  they  are  now  become  fovereigns  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  trade.  The  latter  charafter  was 
quite  foreign  to  I'hem;  and  cuey  have  accordingly  look- 
ed upon  that  of  merchants  to  be  the  principal  one, 
while  that  of  fovereigns  was  to  be  only  a  kind  of  ap- 
pendage to  it  Thus,  inftead  of  a6ling  for  the  interefl 
of  the  country  they  govern,  and  which  as  fovereigns 
they  naturally  ought  to  do,  they  have  afted  in  many 
cafes  dirtftly  oppofite  to  it,  which,  as  merchants,  is 
alfo  their  natural  intereft.  Hence  alfo,  when  the  ad- 
miniftration  in  India  did  any  thing  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  direftors,  which  orders  being  didated  by 
merchants,  were  prejudicial  to  the  interelts  of  the 
country,  that  Injury  has  been  fometimes  unjufciy  at- 
tributed to  their  fervants,  who  aftcd  merely  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  orders  they  received.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  India  adminittration  aded  with  the  generous 
fpirit  of  fovereigns,  they  were  fometimes  blamed  by 
the  direfiors,  who  judged  as  merchants,  and  fometimes 
by  the  miniftiy,  who  were  always  ready  upon  the  fmal- 
lell  pretence  to  interfere  in  their  affairs. 

At  the  time  when  the  Britifh  adminiftration  firft 
commenced  in  Hindoftan,  the  Hindoo  governors  were 
univerfally  named  Rajahs ;  but  though  many  of  the 
Hindoo  families  yet  bear  that  title,  it  does  not  appear 
to  referable,  in  any  manner  of  way,  our  titles  of  nobi- 
lity, or  to  be  a  dignity  which  can  be  conferred  by  any 
of  the  princes,  or  even  by  the  Mogul  himfclf  Hence, 
in  that  part  of  the  world  there  are  no  ancient  nobility, 
the  titles  being  conferred  merely  by  ufurpers,  who 
have  neither  right  nor  title  derived  from  any  thing  but 
violence. 

In  this  country  we  find  the  title  of  Zemindar  very- 
common  ;  a  word  compounded  of  two  others,  figni- 
fying,  in  the  Perfic  language,  a  landholder.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Mohammedans, 
and  to  have  hetn  a  kind  of  temporary  office,  prefcrl- 
bing  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  and  requiring 
fecurity  for  the  perfonal  appearance  of  the  Zemindar. 
He  is  obliged  to  attend  the  exchequer  of  the  king's 
chief  coUeftor,  at  the  commencement  of  every  new 
year,  to  fettle  his  revenues  ;  and  he  is  not  allowed  to 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  for  the  year  with- 
out a  fpecial  order  for  that  putpofe.  On  the  death  of  a 
Zemindar,  the  candidate  for  fucceffion  muft  petition 
the  fovereign,  engaging  himfelf  to  perform  all  the  fti- 
pulated  duties,  and  to  pay  the  cullomary  fees  ;  nor 
can  he  enter  upon  his  ofHce  without  a  fpecial  invcfti- 
tnre.  As  the  Zemindars  were  by  virtue  of  their  oiTice 
invefted  with  confiderable  power,  they  foon  became 
not  only  very  defpotic  in  their  own  dominions,  but  by 
degrees  began  to  encroach  on  the  power  of  the  fove- 
reign himfelf.  After  the  irruption  of  Nadar  Shah 
every  thing  was  thrown  into  confufiQn  ;  the  viceroys 
threw  off"  obedience  to  the  emperor,  the  nabobs  threw 
off  all  obedience  to  them,  and  ufurped  their  power  ;  at 
which  time  it  is  probable  that  the  Zemindars  likewife 
aflumed  powers  to  which  they  were  by  no  means  in- 
titled  from  their  office.  Notwithftanding  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  fometimes  treated  by  the  Mohammedan 
governors  as  mere  revenue-officers,  and  ufed  very  harfh- 
ly.  At  fome  times  there  were  a  fet  of  people  bound 
for  the  Zemindars  under  the  title  of  JVoodcdars ;  and 
thefe  had  either  a  joint  power  with  the  former,  or 
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a  foclety  of  mer-    v/ere  fupcrior  to  them  in  the  colledion  of  the  reve-  H 


nues  ;  and  fometimes  they  were  fuperfeded  by  officers 
appointed  immediately  by  government  itfelf,  under 
the  vaiious  names  of  Auinds,  TahfiLkrs,  or  St-zazuruls. 
— The  Zemindaries  are  not  limited  in  extent  or  value  ; 
there  being  fome  in  Bengal  which  yield  a  revenue  as 
high  as  350,0001.  fterl  ng,  w  hile  others  fcarcely  amount 
to  350I.  ;  but  all  the  great  Zemindars,  and  many  of 
thofe  in  middling  circumftances,  having  procured  for 
themfelves  the  title  of  Rajah,  affeA  much  pomp  and 
ftate  in  their  different  diffrifts,  and  keep  their  inferiors 
in  as  great  fubjedlion  as  the  Mohammedan  governors 
kt:ep  them.  Some  of  them  alfo  have  their  power  aug- 
mented by  being  of  the  bramin  caft. ;   and  by  the 
reverence  fuppofed  to  be  due  to  religion  on  that  ac- 
count, joined  with  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  fovereign,  they  are  in  general  rendered  exceedingly 
defpotic,  with  an  almoft  unUmlted  authority  to  plunder 
their  tenants  ;  in  which  they  were  indulged  by  the 
Nabobs  from  the  motive  of  plundering  them  again. 
From  the  confultations  of  the  feleft  committee  in 
1769,  we  are  informed  that  the  Zemindars  have  a 
power  of  levying  fines  at  pleafure  ;  that  they  raife 
large  fums  from  duties  collefted  in  the  market ;  and 
that  they  frequently  oblige  the  ryots  or  huffiandmen 
to  work  for  nothing.    In  fliort,  the  fame  claims  made 
by  the  European  barons  on  their  vaffals  in  the  times 
of  the  feudal  Cyftem,  are  now  made  by  the  Zemindars 
on  the  common  people  of  Hindoftan.  If  one  of  them 
is  to  be  married,  if  he  has  a  child  born,  if  honours  are 
to  be  conferred  upon  him  ;  nay,  if  he  is  even  to  be 
fined  for  his  own  mifcondud,  the  poor  ryot  muil 
always  contribute  his  fliare.    Mr  Scrofion,  in  his  hif- 
tory  of  Hindoftan,  fets  forth  the  fituation  of  the  In- 
habitants in  the  following  words  : — "  Unhappily  for 
the  Gentoos,  themfelves  are  made  the  minifters  of  op- 
preflion  over  each  other  ;  the  Moor  men,  haughty, 
lazy,  and  voluptuous,  make  them,  of  whom  they  have 
no  jealoufy,  the  minifters  of  their  oppreflion,  which 
further  anfwers  the  end  of  dividing  them,  and  prevents 
their  uniting  to  fling  off"  the  yoke;  and  by  the  ftrange 
intoxication  of  power,  they  are  found  ftill  more  rapa- 
cious and  cruel  than   their   foreign  mafters :  and 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  bramins  ftill  exceed, 
the  reft  in  every  abufc  of  power,  and  feem  to  think, 
if  they  bribe  God  by  beftowing  a  part  of  their  plun- 
der on  cows  and  faquirs,  their  iniquities  will  be  par- 
doned." 

From  this  account  of  the  fituation  of  the  people 
of  Hindoftan  under  their  native  rulers,  it  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  they  could  make  a  worfe  exchange 
by  faffing  under  the  jurildiftion  eitherof  theMohamme- 
dansor  Europeans.  A  notion  indeed  hath  been  induftri- 
oufly  propagated,  that  the  Britifti  government  has  beha- 
ved with  the  greateft  cruelty  in  coUefting  the  revenues, 
and  that  they  have  even  Invented  tortures  to  make  the- 
rich  people  difcover  their  treafures  ;  but  on  examining 
the  matter  impartially,  the  reverfe  of  this  is  found  to 
be  true.  A  t  the  time  that  the  Britifh  government  inter- 
fered in  the  affair's  of  Hindoftan,  the  provinces  were 
found  to  be  in  a  ruinous  ftate,  in  confequence  of  the 
wars  which  had  taken- place  in  the  country.  Even  in- 
the  moft  fettled  ftate,  and  when  the  adminiftration  was 
moft  regular,  the  government  was  altogether  defpotk:,., 
and  the  mode  of  colkfting  its  revenues  extremely  ar-- 
I  bitrary^,- 
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Hii'-d.  ftar.  |5itrary  ;  the  punifliments  infliAed  very  cruel ;  and  the 
'  "  "  whole  fyftem  of  government  fuch  as  would  be  reckon- 
ed quite  (hocking  in  Europe.  It  is  only  within  thefe 
few  years  that  the  Britifii  could  efFeftually  interpofe  in 
behalf  of  the  natives ;  and  in  that  fhort  time  it  has 
produced  a  very  confiderable  reformation.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Britifh  government  has  difcouraged  op- 
preflive  meafures  as  much  as  poflible  ;  aboHfhed  the 
cruel  modes  of  punifhment  ufed  by  the  Mohammedans  ; 
and  by  inftituting  a  more  regular  plan  of  juftice,  has 
procured  eafe  and  fecurity  to  the  natives,  and  preferved 
them  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity  altogether  unknown  to 
them  before  its  commencement.  Many  inllances  of 
the  greateft  cruelty  exercifed  upon  the  Zemindars  and 
♦other  coUeftors  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftory  of 
Bengal,  written  by  a  native  hiftorian,  and  tranflated  by 
Gladwin  :  yet  the  perfon  who  exercifed  thefe  cruel- 
ties was  dignified  with  the  titles  of  the  faithful fervant 
cf  the  Empire^  and  the  Glory  of  the  Stale ;  which  (hows 
that  the  people  were  abfolutely  familiarifed  with  cruel- 
ty, and  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  under  a  lenient 
government.  Since  the  Britifli  had  the  dominion, 
matters  have  been  totally  reverfed,  and  the  Hindoos, 
inftead  of  being  treated  with  cruelty,  perfecuted  on 
account  of  their  religion,  and  compelled  to  renounce 
it,  have  been  ufed  with  at  lead  comparative  lenity,  and 
great  indulgence  has  been  (hown  to  them  even  in  their 
moft  abfurd  praftices  and  fupeftitions.  When  the  Bri- 
tllh  government  firA  accepted  of  the  office  of  Dcwanny, 
or  colleftion  of  the  revenues,  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  interpofe  with  any  kind  of  efficacy  for  the  relief  of 
the  inhabitants ;  becaufe  it  was  at  firft  thought  pro- 
per to  allow  the  taxes  to  be  coUefted  by  natives,  who 
would  undoubtedly  follow  their  ancient  modes  of  col- 
lection. Even  at  that  time,  however,  the  mlldnefs  of 
the  Brilifh  governors  had  fome  efFeA  upon  the  Afia- 
tics  ;  fo  that  the  people  in  general  were  treated  with 
more  lenity  than  formerly  j  and  in  the  year  1772, 
when  the  council  of  Bengal  openly  affumed  the  office 
,of  Dewan  themfelves,  an  immediate  ftop  was  put  to 
all  thofe  arbitrary  and  oppreffive  methods  which  had 
been  formerly  in  ufe.  Formerly  fome  Zemindars  had 
been  flogged  even  to  death,  by  an  inftrument  called  a 
Korah :  but  from  the  moment  that  the  Britifli  coun- 
cil took  the  coUedlion  into  their  own  hands,  not  only 
this  inft,rument  was  laid  afide,  but  all  kind  of  corporal 
punifliment  ;  by  which  means  the  feverity  of  the 
Mohammedan  government  has  been  entirely  abo- 
liflied,  and  no  other  punifliments  inflicted  in  cafes  of 
jnfolvency  than  fuch  as  are  in  ufe  in  our  own  country. 
.Still,  however,  in  fuch  extenfive  dominions,  where  a 
great  fliare  of  power  muft  be  one  way  or  other  com- 
jcnitted  to  the  natives,  it  is  impoffible  but  fome  arbitrary 
a£ls  muft  be  committed,  as  the  natives  are  always  prone 
to  afts  of  defpotifm  whenever  they  can  commit  them 
with  impunity  ;  but  examples  of  this  kind  cannot  with 
any  degree  of  candour  be  brought  as  a  general  charge 
agalnfi:  the  Britifli  government  in  India. — Mr  Sctofton 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  wretched  fl;ate  of 
the  provinces  now  under  the  Britifli  jurifdi£lion  at  the 
time  they  were  ceded  to  them  by  the  Mogul.  "  When 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  found  the  weaknefs  of 
tjie  Mogul,  and  each  fet  up  as  fovereign  in  his  own 
province,  although  they  could  not  break  through  thefe 
immutable  laws,  they  invented  new  taxes  under  new 
'  154- 
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names,  which  doubled  or  trebled  the  value  of  th.e  ori-  Hlndoft 
ginal  ones,  and  which  the  landholder  was  obliged  to 
levy  upon  his  tenants.    The  old  ftock  of  wealth  for 
fome  time  fupported  this  ;  but  when  that  failed,  and 
the  tenants  were  ftill  prefled  for  more,  they  borrowed 
money  of  ufurers  at  an  exorbitant  interefl; ;  and  the  go- 
vernment flill  continuing  thefe  demands,  the  lords  of 
the  lands  were  obliged  to  do  the  fame  :  but  as  all  this 
while  the  value  of  lands  did  not  increafe,  the  con- 
fequcnce  was,  that  at  lafl:,  unable  to  pay  the  interefl 
of  the  mortgages,  the  rents  were  feized  by  rapacious 
ufurers.    The  government  finding  the  revenues  fall 
fliorter  every  year,  at  laft  fent  coUeftors  and  farmers 
of  the  revenues  into  the  provinces.    Thus  the  lord  of 
the  land  was  divefted  of  power  over  his  country,  and 
the  tenants  expofed  to  mercilefs  plunderers  ;  till  the 
farmer  and  nianufadturer,  finding  that  the  more  they 
laboured  the  more  they  paid,  the  manufafturer  would 
work  no  more,  and  the  farmer  would  cultivate  no  more 
than  was  juft  fufficient  for  the  fubfillence  of  his  family. 
Thus  this  once  flourifliing  and  plentiful  country  has, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  been  reduced  to  fuch  mi- 
feiy,  that  many  thoufands  are  continually  perifliing 
through  want.    The  crown  lands  are  fl.ill  worfe  off^ 
let  out  to  the  highefl  bidder ;  and  the  Jagheer  lands 
alone  remain  unplundered.    Hence  that  equal  diftri- 
bution  of  wealth  that  makes  the  happinefs  of  a  peo- 
ple, and  fpreads  a  face  of  cheerfulnefs  and  plenty 
through  all  ranks,  has  now  ceafed  ;  -and  the  riches  of 
the  country  are  fettled  partly  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
ufurers  and  greedy  courtiers,  and  the  reft  is  carried  out 
of  the  country  by  the  foreign  troops  taken  into  pay 
to  maintain  the  governors  in  their  ufurpations.  This 
unhappy  decay  the  India  company  has  already  experi- 
enced in  the  decay  of  their  trade,  and  the  rife  and 
price  of  their  manufadlares  ;  and  will,  I  fear,  experi- 
ence more  and  more  annually." 

With  regard  to  the  depofitions  of  the  Nabobs  by  the 
Britifli,  which  has  been  sfed  as  a  great  argument 
againft  the  general  fpirit  of  Britifli  government  in  thofe 
parts,  it  muft  be  remembered,  in  the  firft  place, 
that  thefe  Nabobs  were  mere  ufurpers,  who  had  not 
the  leaft  title  to  their  dominions,  and  confequently 
could  not,  in  point  of  right,  complain  more  rea- 
fonably  of  being  deprived  of  their  dominions,  than 
the  perfons  from  whom  they  had  taken  them  might 
do  of  their  injuftice  in  driving  them  out.  Their 
behaviour  in  government  alfo  was  fuch,  that  it  was 
impoffible  it  could  have  fubfifted  for  any  length  of 
time  without  the  abfolute  ruin  of  the  countries  th^y 
pofltfled.  Thus,  in  the  cafe  of  Jaffier  Aly  Cawn, 
Mr  Vanfittart  declared  the  country  to  be  in  fo  confufed 
and  impoveriflied  a  ftate,  that  in  all  human  appearance 
another  month  could  not  have  been  run  through  before 
he  would  have  been  cut  off  by  his  own  Seapoys  for 
want  of  pay,  and  the  city  become  a  fcene  of  plunder 
and  diforder.  On  this  account  he  was  degraded, 
though  without  any  of  thofe  circumftances  of  cruelty 
which  generally  chara6lerife  the  revolutions  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  The  adminiftration  was  transferred  to 
his  fon-ln-law  Meer  Coffim  ;  who  being  an  enemy  to 
the  Britifli  government  altogether,  a  war  followed, 
terminating  in  his  expulfion.  This  was  followed  by 
the  invafion  of  Sujah  Dowlah,  and  by  fcenes  of  horrid 
barbarity  and  devaftation  }  when  in  1765  Lord  Clive 
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ndoftan,  took  upon  him  the  office  of  Dewan,  or  minifter  who  fu- 
perintends  the  lands  and  coUedlions  of  the  revenue. 
An  account  of  his  proceedings  has  already  been  given  ; 
but  whatever  applaufe  he  might  gain,  and  in  feme 
refpefts  defervedly  at  the  time,  it  is  now  faid,  with 
fome  probability,  that  he  raifed  the  expeftations  of 
the  people  of  England  by  far  too  high.  The  feeds  of 
the  fucceeding  evils  were  already  fown.  Many  fources 
of  wealth  were  dried  up.  Raw  filk,  cloths,  and  other 
manufaftures,  had  formerly  been  exported  to  Guzerat, 
Lahore,  and  even  Ifpahan.  This  had  ceafed  on  the 
invafion  of  Nadar  Shah  ;  and  the  influx  of  wealth  from 
the  European  nations  had  ceafed  before  the  Britifli 
government  in  Bengal  had  an  exiftence.  It  was  com- 
puted that  Coflim  Aly  Cawn  robbed  the  country  of 
near  five  miUions  fterling  in  jewels  and  fpecie.  China, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  were  fupplied  from  Bengal  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  two  millions ;  and  feveral 
other  circumftances  befides  thefe  contributed  to  dimi- 
nifh  the  riches  and  opulence  of  the  country.  In  the 
mean  time  the  internal  adminiftration  ©f  the  country 
had  been  extremely  defeftive.  The  Zemindars  being 
under  very  little  rcftraint,  adled  in  a  very  arbitrary 
manner  within  their  own  diftrifts  ;  and  the  tenants  had 
Eo  redrefs  againft  the  impofitions  and  exaftions  which 
were  laid  upon  them.  Meir  Coflim  appointed  Aumtls 
to  the  coUedlion  of  the  revenues  rather  than  Zemindars. 
The  Aumils  derive  their  authority  direc&ly  from  the 
perfon  who  has  the  command  of  the  country  for  the 
prefent  time,  and  confequently  are  more  eafily  called 
to  an  account  than  the  Zemindars.  At  laft,  how- 
ever, thefe  Aumils,  having  obtained  too  great  an  in- 
fluence in  the  countr)"^.  Lord  Clive  thought  proper  to 
change  the  plan  of  coUeftion.  Three  natives  were 
now  appointed,  in  the  nabob's  name,  to  fuperintend 
this  department  ;  and  one  Englifh  gentleman,  through 
whom  the  bufinefs  was  tranfafted,  had  his  refidence  at 
the  nabob's  court,  and  communicated  the  intelligence 
to  Calcutta.  The  principal  adling  minifter  in  this 
plan,  however,  thought  proper  to  change  the  mode  of 
coUeftion  once  more,  and  to  re- appoint  the  Aumils  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  the  revenue  became  greatly 
diminifhed,  aud  they  were  befides  complained  of  as 
greatly  opprefling  the  people.  To  remedy  thefe  evils, 
it  was  firft  propofed  by  Mr  Verelft  to  fend  fome  of 
the  company's  fervants  into  the  internal  parts  of  the 
country  with  the  title  of  fupervifors  :  but  the  defedls 
of  adminiftration  were  now  beyond  their  power  to  re- 
medy ;  the  revenue  was  not  only  greatly  diminifhed, 
but  the  expence  of  government  exceedingly  augmented; 
and  in  the  year  1771  the  company  were  alarmed  by 
accounts  that  bills  had  been  drawn  upon  them  to  the 
amount  of  i,20c,oool.  At  this  time  Mr  Haftings 
was  appointed  to  be  governor  of  Bengal;  and  the  con- 
fufed  ftate  in  which  matters  were  at  the  commencement 
of  hisadminiftration  will  eafily  appear  from  the  following 
part  of  a  letter  from  the  government  of  Bengal,  dated 
in  the  month  of  November  1772. — "  Every  zeminda- 
ry  was  left  to  its  own  particular  cuftoms.  The  articles 
which  compofed  the  revenue,  the  form  of  keeping  the 
accounts,  the  compulation  of  time,  even  the  techni- 
cal terms,  -which  ever  form  the  greateft  obfcurity  in 
every  fcience,  diifered  as  much  as  the  foil  and  produc- 
tions of  the  province.  The  nabobs  exafted  what  they 
could  from  the  zemindars  and  great  farmers  of  the  re- 
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venue,  whom  they  left  at  liberty  to  plunder  all  below,  Hlndoftaat 
referving  to  themfelves  the  liberty  of  plundering  them  ^ 
in  their  turn,  when  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  en- 
riched themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  the  country.  The 
mutfaddies,  who  ftood  between  the  nabob  and  zemin- 
dars, and  between  them  and  the  people,  had  each 
their  fhares  of  the  public  wealth.  Thefe  profits  were 
confidered  as  illegal  embezzlements,  and  therefore  were 
taken  with  every  precaution  which  could  enfure  fecre- 
cy  ;  and  being,  confequently,  fixed  by  no  rule,  de- 
pended on  the  temper,  abilities,  or  power,  of  each 
individual  for  the  amount.  It  therefore  became  a  duty 
to  every  man  to  take  the  moft  effeftual  meafures  to 
conceal  the  value  of  his  property,  and  evade  every  in- 
quiry into  his  conduft  ;  while  the  Zemindars  and 
other  landholders,  who  had  the  advantage  of  long  pof- 
feflion,  availed  themfelires  of  it  by  complex  divifions  of 
the  lands,  and  intricate  modes  of  colleftion,  to  per- 
plex the  officers  of  government,  and  confine  the  know- 
ledge of  the  rents  to  themfelves.  The  internal  ma- 
nagement of  each  diftridl  varied  no  lefs  than  that  of  the 
whole  province.  The  lands  fubjeft  to  the  fame  col- 
leftion,  and  intermixed  with  each  other,  were  fome 
held  by  farm,  fome  fuperintended  by  fhickdors  or 
agents  on  the  part  of  the  colledlor,  and  were  left  to 
the  Zemindars  themfelves,  under  various  degrees  of 
control."  For  fome  political  reafons  the  company, 
though  they  had  acquired  the  Dewanny,  had  not  yet 
chofen  to  afliime  the  executive  part  of  the  office  them- 
felves, but  committed  it  to  the  management  of  natives, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  their  plans  had 
been  found  extremely  defeftive.  By  the  time  that  Mr 
Haftings  had  been  invefted  with  the  government,  the 
court  of  directors  had  refolved  to  change  their  plan, 
and  openly  aflume  the  office  of  the  Dewanny;  and  the 
rules  eftabliftied  by  that  gentleman  for  the  colleftion 
of  the  revenues,  his  mode  of  adminlftering  juftice,  and 
his  police  for  the  government  of  the  country,  are  ftill 
obferved  with  very  little  variation. 

The  plan  for  coUefting  the  revenues  confifted,  in 
the  firft  place,  in  rendering  the  accounts  as  fimple  and 
intelligible  as  poffible  ;  in  the  next,  in  eftabllfliing 
fixed  rules  for  the  colleftion  ;  and  in  the  third,  ma- 
king the  mode  of  them  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  in  the  fourth,  providing  for  the  equal  ad- 
miniftration of  juftice.  The  power  of  the  Zemindars 
was  now  circumfcribed,  and  their  extortions  thoroughly 
put  a  ftop  to;  many  vexatious  taxes  and  tolls  weic 
abohfhed,  and  a  new  mode  of  collcfting  the  cuftoms 
was  eftablifhed,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  merchants  : 
and  fo  well  were  all  the  parts  of  this  plan  found  to  be 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  they  were  defigned  to  anfwer, 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  made  the  model  of  all  fubfe- 
quent  regulations. 

One  great  objeftion  to  the  India  government  is,  that 
the  Englifh  law,  which  undoubtedly  is  better  calcu- 
lated than  any  other  for  fecuring  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  has  not  yet  been  adopted  in  India  ;  whence  it 
is  thought  that  the  company's  fervants  have  ftill  fhow- 
ed  a  difpofition  to  opprefs,  rather  than  to  relieve,  the 
opprefled  inhabitants  of  Hindoftan.  But  in  anfwer  to 
this  it  is  faid,  that  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  coun- 
tries is  fo  great,  that  there  can  be  no  comparifon  be- 
twixt the  one  and  the  other,  nor  can  the  conftltutioa 
of  England  be  in  any  degree  adapted  to  that  of  the 
3  X  other. 
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HIndoftan,  other.  The  rch'gion,  laws,  manners,  and  cuftoras,  of 
^"■^V"^  both  Hindoos  and  Mohammejjans,  are  fo  eflentially  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  this  country,  that  it  is  impofQble 
to  affirtiilate  them,  fliould  ever  any  thing  of  the  kind 
be  attempted.  The  only  true  method  therefore  of 
judging  whether  the  prefent  ftate  of  Hindoftan  is  pre- 
ferable to  what  it  formerly  was,  is  to  compare  it  with 
■what  it  was  under  the  bell  Mogul  emj'erors  ;  and  in 
this  comparifon  it  muft  certainly  appear  that  the  pre- 
ference is  i'Tcatly  in  favour  of  the  Britifh  adminiftra- 
tion.  In  Major  Rennel's  work  we  are  informed,  that 
during  the  reign  of  Ackbar,  whom  he  ftyles  "  the  glo- 
ry of  the  houfe  of  fimur,"  the  country  had  never  en 
joyed  fo  much  tranquillity  ;  *'  but  this  tranquillity 
would  hardly  be  deemed  fuch  ia  any  other  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  muft  therefore  be  underftood  to  mean 
a  ftate  ftiort  of  adtual  rebellion,  or  at  leaft  commotion." 
The  fame  author,  fpeaking  of  the  ftate  of  the  Britifh 
empire  there,  ufes  the  following  words  :  "  The  Ben- 
gal provinces,  which  have  been  in  our  aftual  poffeflion 
near  23  years,  have,  during  that  whole  period,  enjoyftd 
a  greater  fhare  of  tranquillity  than  any  other  part  of 
India,  or  indeed  than  thofe  provinces  had  ever  expe- 
rienced fince  the  days  of  Aurengzebe."  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  the  provinces  have  not  only  experienced 
a  perfe(fl  freedom  from  external  invafions,  but  likewife 
enjoy  a  degree  of  internal  tranquillity  altogether  un- 
known before,  by  the  fubjedlion  and  civilization  of  a 
fet  of  banditti  who  inhabited  the  hills  of  Rajemahl,  and 
infefted  the  travellers  who  pafTed  that  way  ;  a  wan- 
dering tribe  of  religious  mendicants,  who  were  wont  to 
commit  the  great-  ft  enormities. 

Another  advantage  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
reap  from  the  Britifh  government,  is  the  fecurityfrom 
violence  and  oppreffion  either  by  their  Mohammedan 
fuperiors  or  by  one  another.  Under  the  article  Hin 
EGO  we  have  already  mentioned  the  particular  clrcum- 
ftance  that  thefe  people  are  liable  to  the  punifhment  of 
lofiiig  their  caft  from  a  variety  of  caufes,  and  that  this 
is  looked  upon  by  them  to  be  the  moR  grievous  cala- 
mity they  can  fuffer.  The  Mohammedan  governors 
frequently  took  advantage  of  their  fuperftition  in  thia 
refpcft  to  oppiefs  them  ;  and  this  circumftance  alone 
frequently  produced  the  molt  horrid  confufion.  In 
the  inftrudlions  given  to  the  fupervifors,  Mr  Verelft 
informs  them,  that  "  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  original  cufloms,  or  the  degenerate  manners 
of  the  Muffiilmen,  have  moft  contributed  to  confound 
the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  thefe  provinces. 
Certain  it  is  (adds  he),  that  almoft  every  decifion  of 
theirs  is  a  corrupt  bargain  with  the  higheft  bidder. 
Compenfation  was  frequently  accepted  of  even  for  ca- 
pital crimes,  and  fines  became  at  laft  an  intolerable 
grievance  ;  nay,  fo  venal  were  the  judges  at  that  time, 


government,  as  they  are  difpleafed  with  the  fuperftition  Hindoflai 
and  cruelty  of  the  Mohammedans.  Under  the  Britifh  — ^-y— 
governmetit  we  cannot  fnppofe  but  that  commerce,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  fo  much  ad-* 
dided,  will  be  much  more  encouraged  than  by  the  ava- 
ricious and  barbarous  Mohammedans.  The  latter  had 
impofed  fo  many  reilraints  upon  trade  of  all  kinds,  by 
the  multitude  of  taxes  collefted  at  the  landing-places, 
watch-houfes,  markets,  &c.  that  it  was  alraolt  impof- 
fible  to  carry  it  on  with  any  advantage.  Among  other 
falutary  regulations,  however,  enaAed  by  the  Britifh 
government  in  1772,  many  of  thofe  taxes  upon  com- 
merce were  abolilhed,  and  a  plan  laid  for  effetlually  li- 
berating the  inhabitants  from  thofe  fhackles  by  which 
their  commerce  had  been  fo  long  fettered.  —  Regard 
has  alfo  been  paid  to  the  inftruftion  of  the  people  ia 
ufeful  knowledge;  ^nd  the  feminary  ettabUfhed  at  Cal- 
cutta by  Sir  William  Jones,  certainly  does  much  ho- 
nour to  the  founder.  Some  regard  had  indeed  been 
paid  to  this  by  the  Mohammedan  emperors;  but  at  the 
time  that  the  Britifh  government  commenced,  thefe 
had  been  entirely  neglefted,  their  endowments  re- 
furaed  by  government,  and  even  the  buildings  fallen 
into  ruin. 

From  a  comparifon  of  any  government  to  which  the 
Hindoos  have  hitherto  been  fubjtct,  with  that  of  Bri- 
tain, indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  preference  muft  be 
given  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  At  the  time  when 
the  Britifh  tirft  vifited  that  country,  they  were  not 
under  the  jurifdiftion  of  their  native  fovereigns,  nor 
had  they  been  fo  for  a  long  time  before.  The  Moguls 
were  not  only  foreigners,  but  a  moft  cruel  and  deteft- 
able  race  of  men  ;  and  it  was  by  ufurpations  of  their 
own  rebellious  fubjefts  that  the  anarchy  and  confufion 
was  introduced,  in  which  the  country  was  involved  for 
fo  long  a  time.  The  Britifh  are  foreigners  as  well  as 
the  Moguls  ;  but  the  latter,  who  profefs  the  intolerant 
fuperftition  of  Mohammed,  fuff'er  their  conduft  to  ba 
influenced  by  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  treat  the  natives 
with  the  utmoft  cruelty.  The  greateft  evil  perhaps 
which  refults  from  the  Britifh  government  is,  the  ex- 
portation of  great  fums  of  money  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try ;  but  this  evil,  with  refpedl  to  the  provinces  pofleff- 
ed  by  the  Britifh,  exifted  alfo  under  the  Mohammedan 
government.  The  Mogul  emperors  refided  at  Delhi, 
which  is  far  diftant  from  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
har,  and  OrifTa,  the  tenitories  now  poftefled  by  Bri- 
tain ;  fo  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  treafure  fent  to 
that  capital  was  totally  loft  to  them.  In  the  time  of 
Aurengzebe,  the  emperor's  tribute  amounted  to  three 
millions  fterling  ;  and  of  this  a  confiderable  part  was 
fpecie  ;  but  fince  that  time  the  tribute  was  fixed  at  only 
1,250,000!.  and  even  this  was  a  vaft  fum;  to  which  if 
we  add  that  carried  out  of  the  country  by  commanders 


that  it  became  at  laft  a  fettled  rule  to  allow  each  of  of  mercenary  troops  who  were  all  foreigners,  it  is  not 


"them  a  fourth  part  of  any  property  in  difpute  as  a 
compenfation  for  his  trouble.  —  It  is  impoffible  to  fup- 
pofe  that  fuch  monflrous  abufes  continue  under  the 
Britifh  government :  on  the  contrary,  we  miift  readily 
believe,  what  the  governors  themfelves  affert,  that  im- 
mediately after  the  provinces  fell  under  Britilh  jurif- 
diflion,  both  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  have  been 
left  to  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  laws,  and  cu- 
ftoms.  The  Hindoos  themfelves  acknowledge  this, 
and  are  as  well  pltafed  with  the  mildnefs  of  the  Britifii 


unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  under  the  Mogul  govern- 
ment matters  were  ftill  worfe,  even  in  this  refpedl,  than 
under  that  of  Britain. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  apology  for  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment, with  the  following  extraft  from  the  treatife 
lately  quoted,  A  fhort  Review  of  the  Britifh  Govern- 
ment in  India.  A  more  deteftable  or  detefted  race 
of  people  never  appeared  than  the  Mohammedan  con- 
querors of  India  ;  whether  we  confider  the  brutality  of 
their  paffions,  the  bigotry  of  their  religion,  the  corrup- 
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:indoftan  tlon  of  their  manners,  the  barbarity  of  their  education, 
or  the  tyranny  of  their  government  :  In  all  ^hele  re- 
fneas  they  were  the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  the  Hin- 
doos, whofe  country  they  invaded,  and  whofe  dominion 

they  ufurpcd.  ,•  i     v  v 

"  The  fanatic  ignorance  of  the  lavage  cahph  which 
diaated  his  barbarous  reafon  for  deftroying  the  Alex- 
andrlan  Hbrary,  had  neither  been  tutored  nor  refined  by 
the  Tartar  education  of  Timur  and  his  predecefTors. 
The  fame  fuperRItious  bigotry  which  incited  the  Ara- 
bian caliphs  to  deftroy  the  monuments  of  weftern  learn- 
ing, likewife  impelled  the  Tartar  khans  to  overthrow 
the  religious  temples  of  the  eaftern  worfhip.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  i  ith  century  Mahmood  entered 
Hindoftan,  and  in  the  courfe  of  n  expeditions  he  de- 
ftroyed  the  famous  temples  of  Nagracut,  Tannafar,  Ma- 
tra.  and  Sumnaut.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  next  cen- 
tury,  Mahmood  Gori  penetrated  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Benares,  and  committed  outrage  as  Mahmood  had  done 
before  at  Nagracut  and  Sumnaut.  Tamerlane  polTeffed 
as  much  of  this  furious  zeal  as  any  of  his  favage  prede- 
cefTors ;  and  if  the  enthufiafm  of  this  deftruaive  reli- 
gion had  not  occafionally  abated  among  fome  of  his  fuc- 
cefTors,  they  would  fcarce  have  left  a  Hindoo  temple  or 
pried  in  the  country  they  fubdued. 

«  Enough,  however,  had  been  done  to  fix  an  inde- 
lible ftain  on  the  memory  of  thofe  intolerant  tyrants, 
and  to  make  a  lafting  imprefllon  on  the  minds  of  the 
Hindoos,  who,  to  the  latea  period  of  the  Mogul  go- 
vernment, were  kept  in  conftant  dread  of  doannes, 
which,  to  their  apprehenficjns,  feemed  to  mfpire  the 
Mohammedans  with  facrllegious  cruelty.  Idolatry  is 
as  great  an  abomination  to  a  MuflTulman  as  it  was  to 
the  Jews  when  they  moft  ftriaiy  revered  the  divine 
command  which  prohibits  it ;  and  moft  of  the  Hindoo 
ceremonies  being  confidered  by  the  Mohammedana  as 
aas  of  idolatry,  and  all  their  pagodas  as  temples  of 
idols,  a  religious  principle  excited  mutual  fentimertts  of 
abhorrence  and  antipathy  between  the  conquerors  and 
their  fubjeas.  The  reft  of  the  charaaer  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans  may  be  fummed  up  In  the  concife  and  em- 
phatic words  of  Mr  Scrafton,  who  fays,_  '  their  diftin- 
jruifhine  qualities  are  perfidy  and  fenfuahty? 

"  But  notwithftanding  thefe  faas,  and  that  the  hif* 
tory  of  their  government  is  a  difgufting  repetition  of 
oppreflion,  maffacres,  and  rebellion,  the  fafhion  of  the 
times  has  been  to  praife  it,  and  to  reprefent  the  fitua- 
.  tion  of  the  Hindoos  as  eafy  and  happy  under  it,  till 
they  were  diftorbed  in  this  peaceful  ftate  of  repofe  and 
fecuritv  by  the  Engllfh;  who  have  been  defcribed  (with 
unparalleled  injuftice)  as  a  let  of  rapacious  tailc- mafters. 
It  furely  requires  a  very  fmall  degree  of  refleaion  to 
perceive,  that  fuch  reprefentations  of  the  two  go- 
vernments muft,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  be 

falfe.  .        ,  J. 

"  The  Mohammedan  conquerors  came  into  India 
from  a  barbarous  region,  with  minds  and  manners  as 
uncultivated  as  the  wilds  from  which  they  IfTued.  The 
only  notion  they  had  of  government  was  abfolute  power 
in  the  fovereign,  and  abfolute  fiibmiffion  in  the  fubjea. 
The  tenets  of  their  religion,  fo  far  from  foftening  the 
ferocity  of  their  nature,  fcrved  only  to  whet  the  edge 
of  their  perfecution  towards  the  fuffering  Hindoos, 
whom  they  harafl"ed  without  mercy,  and  deftroyed  with- 
out remorfe.    The  Britlfh  conquerors  came  from  a 


country  fan\ed  for  arts  and  fciencea  ;  the  generous  prin- 
ciples of  public  hberty  had  been  inftlUed  into  their 
minds  from  their  carHeft  infancy ;  the  mild  tenets  of 
Chriftianity  cherifhed  and  commanded  every  charitable 
duty  ;  and  they  had  been  taught,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, to  rule  with  equity,  and  to  obey  with  freedom. 
Can  it  be  fuppofed  that,  under  thefe  circumftances,  the 
two  nations  fhould  have  totally  changed  charaaers  on 
their  coming  into  India  ?  That  the  barbarous  and  fero- 
cious Tartar  fhould  become  mild  and  enlightened  ;  that 
the  cultivated  and  generous  Briton  fhould  have  degene- 
rated into  a  cruel  tyrant  ;  and  that  the  Britlfh  gover- 
nors  ftiould  have  rendered  the  fituatlon  of  their  Hindoo 
fubjeas  worfe  than  It  was  under  the  Mogul  emperors  ? 
Reafon  revolts  at  the  idea  ;  and  nothing  but  die  ranked 
prejudice  could  either  fuggeft  or  adopt  it." 

With  regard  to  the  geography  of  this  country,  Mr 
Rennel  obferves,  that  though  by  the  modern  Europe- 
ans, Hindoftan  has  been  underftood  to  mean  the  traft 
fituated  between  the  rivers  Indus  £vid  Ganges  on  the 
eaft  and  weft,  the  mountains  of  Thibet  and  Tartary  on 
the  north,  and  the  ocean  on  the  fouth,  the  extent  of 
Hindoftan,  properly  fo  called.  Is  much  more  clrcum- 
fcrlbed  5  and  the  name  ought  only  to  be  applied  to  that 
part  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  2 1°  or  12°  latitude. 
The  reputed  fouthern  boundary  of  Hindoftan  Is  the 
Nerbudda  river  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  northern  fron- 
tiers of  Bengal  and  Bahar  compofe  the  remainder. 
The  countries  to  the  fouth  of  this  line  are  called  Deccan 
by  the  Indian  geographers,  and  comprehend  about  one 
half  of  the  territory  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Mogul  Empire.  '  Our  author  therefore  choofes  to 
diftinguifh  the  northern  part  by  the  name  of  Hindoftan 
Proper ;  which  has  indeed  the  Indus  and  mountains  of 
Thibet  and  Tartary  for  Its  weftern  and  northern  boun- 
daries  ;  but  the  Burrampooter  river  Is  rather  to  be  con- 
fidered as  the  eaftern  boundary  than  the  Ganges  ;  the 
latter  interfeaing  fome  of  the  richeft  provinces  In  the 
empire.  According  to  this  fuppofitlon,  Hindoftan 
Proper  will  equal  in  fize  the  countries  of  France,  Ger- 
many, Bohemia,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the 
Low  Countries  ;  the  Deccan  and  peninfula  being  about 
equal  to  the  Britlfh  IQands,  Spain,  and  Turky  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Towards  the  north,  Hindoftan  is  very  cold  and  bar- 
ren ;  but  towards  the  fouth,  very  hot,  and  fertile  in  coruj^ 
rice,  fruits,  and  other  vegetables.  The  northern  pro- 
vinces are  very  mountainous  and  fandy  ;  while  the 
fouthern  are  for  the  moft  part  level,  and  well  watered 
vvlth  feveral  rivers. 

The  moft  remarkable  mountains  are  thofe  which 
furround  it  on  three  fides.  Thofe  on  the  weft,  fepa- 
rating  it  from  Perfia,  called,  in  general,  Soleyman. 
Ktty,  or  the  mountains  of  Soleyman,  are  of  a  vaft  height 
as  well  as  breadth,  and  are  only  paffable  in  certain 
places,  through  which  roads  have  been  made  for  the 
fake  of  commerce.  The  chief  are  thofe  which  lead  to 
Kabul,  Gazna,  and  Kandahar.  This  great  chain  of 
mountains  Is  inhabited  by  different  nations,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Afghans,  or  Patans,  and  the 
Baluches,  who  have  extended  therafelves  on  the  fide  oi 
India,  as  well  as  Perfia.  The  mountains  on  the  north 
are  called  Nagrakut,  Hima,  or  Mia  Tag,  which  has 
an  affinity  with  Imaus,  and  by  other  names,  which  are 
given  alfo  in  common  to  the  mountains  on  each  fide, 
3X2  feparaling 
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HIndeftaB.  fep-arating  Hindoftan  from  Tibet.    The  very  profped 
^    *       of  tliefe  mountains  is  frightful,  being  nothing  but  hi- 
deous precipices,  perpetually  covered  with  fnow,  and 
not  to  be  croffed  without  the  greateft  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  mod  remarkable  rivers  of  Hindoftan  are  the 
Indus  and  Ganges.  The  former  is  called  by  the  orien- 
tals, Senti,  Sind,  or  Sindu  It  rifes  in  the  mountains 
to  the  north  or  north-eaft  of  Hindoftan  ;  whence, 
after  a  long  courfe,  firft  to  the  fouth  and  then  to 
th«  fouth-weft,  it  falls  into  the  Perfian  fea,  below 
Lower  Bander,  1by  feveral  mouths.    In  its  courfe  it  re- 
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eeives  feveral  other  large  riversj 
Behat,  and  Lakka. 

The  Ganges,  called  in  the  Indies  Ganga,  rifes  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tibet :  entering  Hindoftan  about  the 
30th  degree  of  latitude,  it  runs  firft  fouth-eaftward  by 
the  cities  of  Bekaner,  Minapor,  Halabas,  Benares, 
and  Patna,  to  Rajah  Mahl,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches.  The  eaftern  having  paffed  by  Dakka,  the 
capital  of  Bengal,  enters  the  gulph  of  that  name  about 
Chatigan.  The  weftern,  defcending  by  Koffum  Bazar 
and  Hughly,  falls  into  the  gulph  below  Shanderna- 
gor,  towards  Pipeli. 

Many  of  the  Jews  and  ancient  Chriftians  believed 
this  river  to  be  the  Pifon,  one  of  the  four  mentioned 
in  fcripture  as  the  boundaries  of  the  terreftrial  para- 
dife.     The  Indians  retain  the  greateft  reverence  for 
its  waters,  going  in  crowds  from  the  remoteft  parts  of 
the  country  to  wafh  in  them,  from  a  perfuafion  that 
they  deface  from  all  the  fpots  of  fin.    The  reafon  of 
this  is,  becaufe  they  imagine  this  river  does  not  take 
its  fource  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  but  defcends 
from  heaven  into  the  paradife  of  Devendre,  and  from 
thence  into  Hindofl;an.    Nothing  is  more  childifti  than 
the  fables  of  the  Bramins  on  this  fubjedl,  yet  the 
people  fwallow  them  all.    The  Mogul  and  prince  of 
Golconda  drink  no  other  water  than  that  of  the  Gan- 
ges :  foreigners,  on  the  contrary,  pretend  that  it  is 
very  unwholefome,  and  that  it  cannot  be  fafely  drank 
till  it  is  firft  boiled.    There  are  a  great  number  of  fu- 
perb  pagodas  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  arc 
immenfely  rich.     At  certain  feftivals,  there  has  been 
fometimes  a  concourfe  of  100,000  people  who  came 
to  bathe  in  it._    But  what  principally  diftinguifties  this 
river,  befides  its  greatnefs  and  rapidity,  is  the  gold  it 
brings  down  in  its  fands  and  throws  on  its  banks  ;  and 
the  precious  ftones  and  pearls  it  produces,  not  only  in 
itfelf,  but  in  the  gulph  of  Bengal,  into  which  it  dif- 
charges  its  waters,  and  which  abound  therewith.  The 
Chun  or  Jemma,  the  Guderafu,  the  Perfilis,  Lakia, 
and  feveral  other  rivers,  difcharge  themfelves  into  it 
during  its  courfe. 

The  weather  and  feafons  are,  for  the  general,  very 
regular  in  this  fpacious  country ;  the  winds  blowing 
Gonftantly  for  fix  months  from  the  fouth,  and  fix 
from  the  north,  with  very  little  variation.  The 
months  of  April,  May,  and  the  beginning  of  June, 
till  the  rains  fall,  are  fo  extremely  hot,  that  the  re- 
flexion from  the  ground  is  apt  to  bhfter  one's  face ; 
and  but  for  the  breeze  or  fmall  gale  of  wind  which 
blows  every  day,  there  would  be  no  living  in  that 
country  for  people  bred  in  northern  climates ;  for,  ex- 
cepting in  the  rainy  feafon,  the  coldeft  day  is  hotter 
there  at  noou  than  the  hotted  day  in.  England.  How- 
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ever,  very  furprifing  changes  of  heat  and  cold  fome-  H 
times  happen  within  a  few  hours  ;  fo  that  a  ftifling 
hot  day  is  fuccecded  by  a  night  cold  enough  to  pro- 
duce  a  thin  ice  on  the  water,  and  that  night  by  a  noon 
as  fcorchmg  as  the  preceding.  Sometimes,  in  the  dry 
feafon,  before  the  rains,  the  winds  blow  with  fuch  ex- 
treme violence,  that  they  carry  vaft  quantities  of  dufl: 
and  fand  into  the  air,  which  appear  black,  like  clouds 
charged  with  rain  ;  but  fall  down  in  dry  fhowers,  fil. 
hng  the  eyes,  ears,  and  noftrils  of  thofe  among  whom 
they  defcend,  and  penetrate  every  cheft,  cabinet,  or 
cupboard,  in  the  houfes  or  tents,  by  the  iey- hole  or 
crevices. 

From  SurattoAgra,  and  beyond,  itfeldom  or  never 
rams,  exceptmgm  one  feafon  of  the  year  :  that  is,  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September.  Thefe 
rams  generally  begin  and  end  with  moft  furious  ttorms 
ot  thunder  and  lightning.  During  thefe  three  months 
It  rains  ufually  every  day,  and  fometimes  for  a  week 
together  without  intermiffion  :  by  this  means  the  land 
IS  enriched,  like  Egypt  by  the  Nile.  Although  the 
land  looks  before  like  the  barren  fands  of  the  Arabian 
defarts  ;  yet,  in  a  few  days  after  thofe  fhowers  begin 
to  fall,  the  furface  appears  covered  with  verdure 
When  the  rainy  feafon  is  over,  the  f]<y  becomes  per-* 
feaiy  ferene  again,  and  fcarce  one  cloud  appears  all 
the  other  nine  months:  however,  a  refrefliing  dew  falls 
every  night  during  that  dry  interval,  which  cools  the 
air,  and  cherifhes  the  earth. 

_  The  produce  of  Hindoftan  is  very  rich  in  every 
kind,  whether  it  be  foffil,  vegetable,  or  animal.  Be- 
fides other  precious  ftones  found  in  it,  there  is  a  dia- 
mond-mine at  the  town  of  Soumelpur  in  Bengal 
Quarries  of  Theban  ftone  are  fo  plentiful  in  the  Mo- 
gul's empire,  that  there  are  both  mofques  and  pa^ods 
built  entirely  of  it.    Some  travellers  tell  us,  there  are 
niines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  and  even  filver  ;  but 
thofe  of  the  aft,  if  there  be  any,  need  not  be  opened, 
fince  the  bulhon  of  all  nations  is  funk  in  this  empire, 
which  will  take  nothing  elfc  in  exchange  for  her  com- 
modities,  and  prohibits  the  exporting  it  again.  They 
till  the  ground  with  oxen  and  foot- ploughs,  Towing  in 
May  and  the  beginning  of  June,  that  all  may  be  over 
before  the  rains,  and  reaping  in  November  and  Decern- 
ber,  which  with  them  is  the  moft  temperate  months  in 
the  year.    The  land  is  no  where  inclofed,  excepting- 
a  httle  near  towns  and  villages.    The  grafs  is  never 
mowed  to  make  hay,  but  cut  off  the  ground,  either 
green  or  withered,  as  they  have  occafion  to  ufe  it. 
Wheat,  rice,  barley,  and  other  grain,  grow  here  iii 
plenty,  and  are  very  good.    The  country  abounds  no 
lels  in  fruits,  as  pomegranates,  citrons,  dates,  grapes, 
almonds,  and  cocoa-nuts;  plums,  thofe  efpecially  called- 
mirabolans  ;  plantanes,  which  in  fhape  refemble  a  flen- 
der  cucumber,  and  in  tafte  excel  a  Norwich  pear  • 
mangos,  an  excellent  fruit,  refembling  an  apricot,  but 
.arger;  ananas  or  pine-apples;  lemons  and  oranges, 
but  not  fo  good  as  in  other  countries;  variety  of  pears 
and  apples  in  the  northern  parts  ;  and  the  tamarind- 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  contained  in  a  pod  refem- 
bling thofe  of  beans.    There  are  many  other  kinds  of 
fruit-trees  peculiar  to  the  country.    But  the  valuable 
trees  are  the  cotton  and  mulberry,  on  account  of  the 
wealth  they  bring  the  natives  from  the  manufaaures 
of  callicocs  and  filks.   They  plant  abundance  of  fugar- 
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canes  here,  as  well  as  tobacco  ;  but  the  latter  is  not  fo  where  parents  made  their  children  pafs  through  the 
rich  and  ftrong  as  that  of  A  merica,  for  want  of  know- 


ing how  to  cure  and  order  it 

Hindoftan  affords  alfo  plenty  of  ginger,  together 
with  carrots,  potatoes,  onions,  garlic,  and  other  roots 
known  to  ".us,  befides  fmall  roots  and  berbs  for  fal- 
lads  ;  but  their  flowers,  though  beautiful  to  look  at, 
have  no  fcent,  excepting  rofcs,  and  fome  few  other 
kinds. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  animals  in  this  country, 
both  wild  and  tame  ;  of  the  former  are  elephants,  rhi- 
nocerofes,  lions,  tygers,  leopards,  wolves,  jackals,  and 
the  like.  The- jackals  dig  up  and  eat  dead  bodies, 
and  make  a  hideous  noife  in  the  night.  The  rhi- 
noceros is  not  common  in  the  Mogul's  empire  ;  but 
elephants  are  very  numerous,  fome  12,  t4,  or  15  feet 
high.  There  is  plenty  of  venifon,  and  game  of  feveral 
kinds  ;  as  red-deer,  fallow-deer,  elks,  antelopes,  kids, 
hares,  and  fuch  like.  None  of  thefe  are  imparked, 
but  all  in  common,  and  may  be  any  body's  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  to  take  them.  Among  the  wild  ani- 
mals alfo  may  be  reckoned  the  muflc-animal,  apes, 
and  monkeys. 

Hindoftan  affords  variety  of  beafts  for  carriage,  as 
camels,  dromedaries,  mules,  afTes,  horfes,  oxen,  and 
buffaloes.  Moft  of  the  horfes  are  white,  and  many 
curioufly  dappled,  pied,  and  fpotted  all  over.  The 
flefh  of  the  oxen  is  very  fweet  and  tender.  Being  very 
tame,  many  ufe  them  as  they  do  horfes  to  ride  on. 
Inftead  of  a  bit,  they  put  one  or  two  fmall  firings 
through  the  griflle  of  the  noftrils,  and  fafteniiig  the 
ends  to  a  rope,  ufe  it  inftead  of  a  bridle,  which  is  held 
up  by  a  bunch  of  griftly  flefh  which  he  has  on  the  fore- 
part of  his  back.  They  faddle  him  as  they  do  a  horfe ; 
and,  if  fpurred  a  Httle,  he  will  go  as  faft.    Thefe  are 


fire  in  honour  of  that  idol. 

HIP,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  fruit  of  the  dog- 
rofe  or  wild  brier.  See  Rosa. — They  contain  a  four- 
ifh  fweetifh  pulp  ;  with  a  rough  prickly  matter  Inclo- 
fing  the  feeds,  from  which  the  pulp  ought  to  be  care- 
fully fcparated  before  it  be  taken  internally  :  the  Wir- 
temberg  college  obferves,  that  from  a  negleft  of  this 
caution,  the  pulp  of  hips  fometimes  occafions  a  pruri- 
tus and  uneafmefs  about  the  anus ;  and  the  conferve 
of  it  has  been  known  to  excite  violent  vomiting.  The 
conferve  is  the  only  officinal  preparation  of  this  fruit,- 
And  as  it  is  not  fuppofed  to  pofTefs  any  particular  me- 
dical, virtue,  but  is  merely  ufed  to  give  form  to  other 
articles,  the  Edinburgh  college  have,  perhaps  without 
any  material  difadvantage,  entirely  omitted  it. 

HIPPARCHUS,  a  great  aftronomer,  born  at  Nice 
in  Bithynia,  flourifhed  between  the  154th  and  163d 
Olympiads.  His  commentary  upon  Aratus's  pheno- 
mena is  ftill  extant.  Rohault  was  very  much  miftaken 
when  he  afferted,  that  this  aftronomer  was  not  ac» 
quainted  with  the  particular  motion  of  the  fixed  ftars 
from  weft  to  eaft,  by  which  their  longitude  changes. 
By  foretelhng  cclipfes,  he  taught  mankind  not  to  be 
frightened  at  them,  and  that  even  the  gods  were  bound 
by  laws.  Pliny,  who  tells  this,  admires  him  for  ma- 
king a  review  of  all  the  ftars ;  by  which  his  defcen- 
dants  would  be  enabled  to  difcover  whether  they  are 
born  and  die,  whether  they  change  their  place,  and 
whether  they  increafe  and  decreafe. 

HlPPIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  polygamia 
neceffaria  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  there  is  no  pappus; 
the  feeds  are  naked,  with  very  broad  margins ;  the 
calyx  is  hemifpheric,  and  fubimbricated  ;  the  radius 
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generally  made  ufe  of  all  over  the  Indies;  and  with  them  coniifts  of  ten  corolluls,  obfcure,  and  rather  cleft  into 
only  are  drawn  waggons,  coaches,  and  chariots.  Some  three. 


of  thefe  oxen  will  travel  1 5  leagues  in  a  day.  They 
are  of  two  forts  ;  one  fix  feet  high,  which  are  rare  ; 
another  called  dwarfs,  which  are  only  three.  In  fome 
places,  where  the  roads  are  ftony,  they  ftioe  their  oxen 
when  they  are  to  travel  far.  The  buffalo's  fliin  makes 
excellent  buff,  and  the  female  yields  very  good  milk  ; 
but  their  flefti  is  neither  fo  palatable  nor  wholefome 
as  beef.  The  fheep  of  Hindoftan  have  large  heavy 
tails,  and  their  flefli  is  very  good,  but  their  wool 
coarfe. 

This  country  is  much  infefted  with  reptiles  and  in- 
recks  ;  fome  of  a  noxious  icind,  as  fcorpions,  fnakes» 
and  rats  ;  but  the  lizards,  which  are  of  a  green  colour, 
are  not  hurtful.  Snakes  and  ferpents,  we  are  told,  are 
fometimes  employed  to  difpatch  criminals,  efpecially 
fuch  as  have  been  guilty  of  fome  atrocious  crime,  that 
kind  of  death  being  attended  with  the.  moft  grievous 
torture.  The  moft  troubhfome  infeds  in  this  hot 
country  are  flies,  muiketoes,  and  chinches  or  bugs, 
the  firft  by  day,  and  the  others  in  the  night  ;  when 
they  offend  no  lefs  by  their  ftench  than  their  bite. 

HINE,  or  Hind,  a  hufbandman's  fervant.  Thus 
the  perfon  who  overfets  the  reft,  is  called  the  mafttr's 
hine. 

HINNOM,  or  the  F alky  of  Hinnom y  (anc.  geog.), 
a  place  that  lay  to  the  fouth  of  Jerufalcm.  It  was  al- 
f&  called  the  valley  of  Tophet,  and  was  remarkable  for 
the  ciuel  aiid  baibiu-ous  worfhip,  of  the  god  Moloch, 
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HIPPOBOSCA,  or  Horse-fly,  in  zoology  ;  a 
genus  of  infecls,  belonging  to  the  o^der  of  diptera. 
The  beak  confifts  of  two  valves,  is  cyhndrical,  obtufe,  ccxxxiVT- 
and  hanging  ;  and  the  feet  have  feveral  claws.  There 
are  four  fpecies,  diftinguifhed  by  their  wings,  &c.  The 
moft  remarkable  is  the  equina,  the  pelt  of  horfes  and 
cows.  This  infeft  is  broad,  flat,  flilning,  and  as  it 
were  fcaly.  Its  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  are  yel- 
low, undulated  with  brown  ;  and  the  legs  are  interfec- 
ted  with  yellow  and  brown.  The  wings,  croffed  one 
over  the  other,  exceed  the  length  of  the  body  by 
above  one  half;  they  are  tranfparent,  tinged  with  a 
little  yellow  towards  their  outward  edge,  and  have  a 
fpot  near  that  edge  of  a  brown  colour.  Thefe  infefts 
are  very  difhcuk  to  be  killed  on  account  of  the  hard 
cruftaceous  fliell  which  covers  them;  and  they  fix  fo 
clofe  and  faft  to  the  poor  animals  with  their  claws,  that 
they  cannot  rub  or  bite  them  off  without  wounding 
themfelves.- 

HIPPOCAMPUS,  in  ichthyology.     See  Syn- 

GNATHUS. 

HIPPOCASTANUM^  or  common  hmfe-chefnut, . 
S;;e  iEscuLus. — It  may  be  here  added,  that  from  fe- 
veral experiments  in  the  French  Memoircs  d' Agriculture ,  > 
it  appears  that  the  fruit  of  the  horfe-chefnut  affords  a; 
wholefome  nourifhment  for  cattle,  and  may  even  be 
employed  with  fuccefs  for  fattening  them.  It  is  faid  : 
to  render  the  tallow  of  thofe  fattened  with  it  particii* 
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larty  firm.  The  milk  yielded  by  cows  fed  upon  it,  is 
alfo  faid  to  be  thicker  and  richer  than  that  produced 
from  any  other  kind  of  food. — The  fruit  of  this  tree 
has  been  likewife  ufed  as  food  for  iheep  and  poul- 
try, and  as  foap  for  wafhing.  It  was  much  employ- 
ed in  powder  as  a  fternutatory  by  an  itinerant  oculilt, 
and  hats  been  recommended  by  fome  others  in  certain 
ftates  of  ophthalmia,  headach,  &c.  in  which  errhines  are 
indicated.  Its  effeds  as  a  fternutatory  may  alfo  be  ob- 
tained by  ufing  it  under  the  form  of  infufion  or  decoc- 
tion drawn  up  into  the  noftrils.  And  it  is  entirely 
with  a  view  to  its  errhine  power  that  it  is  now  intro- 
duced into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege. But  befides  this,  the  bark  has  alfo  been  repre- 
fented  by  fome  as  a  cure  for  intermittent  fevers ;  and 
it  is  probably  with  this  intention  that  this  part  of  the 
hippocaftanum  is  introduced  as  an  officinal  article  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  Roffica. 

HIPPOCENTAUR  (formed  of  "  horfe," 

y.fVTECj  pungoy  "  I  fpur,"  and  rav^o(  ««  bull,"  in  anti- 
quity, a  fabulous  monfter,  fuppofed  to  be  half  horfe 
and  half  man. 

What  gave  occaGon  to  the  fable  was,  that  a  people 
of  ThefTaly,  inhabiting  near  mount  Pelion,  became 
thus  denominated,  becaufe  they  were  the  firll  that 
taught  the  art  of  mounting  on  horfeback  ;  which  oc- 
cafioned  fome  of  their  neighbours  to  imagine,  that  the 
horfe  and  man  made  but  one  animal. 

The  hippocentaurs  fliould  feem  to  have  differed  from 
the  centaurs,  in  this,  that  the  latter  only  rode  on  bul- 
locks, and  the  former  on  horfes,  as  the  names  them- 
felves  intimate. 

HIPPOCRAS,  a  medicinal  drink,  compofed  of 
wine,  with  fpices  and  other  ingredients  infufed  there- 
in ;  much  ufed  among  the  French  by  way  of  a  cordial 
dram  after  meals. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  hippocras,  according  to 
the  kind  of  wine  and  the  other  additional  ingredients 
made  ufe  of ;  as  white  hippocras,  red  hippocras,  cla- 
ret hippocras,  ftrawberry  hippocras,  hippocras  with- 
out wine,  cyder  hippocras,  &c. 

That  direded  in  the  late  London  Difpenfary,  is  to 
be  made  of  cloves,  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs, 
beat  and  infufed  in  canary  with  fugar ;  to  the  infufion, 
milk,  a  lemon,  and  fome  flips  of  rofemary,  are  to  be 
put,  and  the  whole  ftrained  through  a  flannel.  It  is  re- 
commended as  a  cordial,  and  as  good  in  paralytic  and 
all  nervous  cafes. 

HIPPOCRATIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quin- 
quepartite  ;  the  petals  five,  the  capfules  three  in  num- 
ber, and  the  latter  of  an  obcordate  fliape. 

HIPPOCRATES,  the  greateft  phyfician  of  anti- 
quity, was  born  in  the  ifland  of  Cos  in  the  80th  Olym- 
piad, and  flourilTied  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war.  He  was  the  firft  that  we  know  of  who  laid  down 
precepts  concerning  phyfic;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
author  of  his  life,  who  goes  under  the  name  of  Soranm^ 
drew  his  original  from  Hercules  and  iEfculapius.  He 
was  firft  a  pupil  of  his  own  father  Heraclides,  then  of 
Herodicus,  then  of  Gorgias  of  Leontinum  the  orator, 
and,  according  to  fome,  of  Democritus  of  Abdera.  Af- 
ter Iseing  inftrudted  in  phyfic,  and  in  the  liberal  arts, 


and  lofiog  Ins  parents,  he  left  his  own  country,  and 

praftifed  phyfic  all  over  Greece;  where  he  was fo much 
admired  for  his  flcill,  that  he  was  publicly  fent  for  with 
Euryphon,  a  man  fuperior  to  him  in  years,  to  Per- 
diccas  king  of  iVIacedonia,  who  was  then  thought  to 
be  confumptive.  But  Hippocrates,  as  foon  as  he  ar- 
rived, pronounced  the  difeafe  to  be  entirely  mental,  as 
in  truth  it  was.  For  upon  the  death  of  his  father  A- 
lexander,  Perdiccas  fell  in  love  with  Philas,  his  father's 
miftrefs :  and  this  Hippocrates  difcerning  by  the  great 
change  her  prefence  always  wrought  upon  him,  a  cure 
was  foon  efl^ccled. 

Being  intreated  by  the  people  of  Abdera  to  comtc  and 
cure  Democritus  of  a  fuppofed  madnefs,  he  went;  but, 
upon  his  arrival,  inftead  of  finding  Democritus  mad, 
he  found  all  his  fellow- citizens  fo,  and  Democritus  the 
only  wife  man  among  them.  He  heard  many  ledlures, 
and  learned  much  philofophy  from  him  ;  which  has 
made  Cornelius  Cellus  and  fome  others  imagine,  that 
Hippocrates  was  the  difciple  of  Democritus,  though 
it  is  probable  they  never  favv  each  other  till  this  in- 
terview which  was  occafioned  by  the  Abderites.  Hip- 
pocrates had  alfo  public  invitations  to  other  countries. 
Thus,  when  a  plague  invaded  the  Iliyrians  and  Pteo- 
nians,  the  kings  of  thofe  countries  begged  him  to  come 
to  their  relief:  he  did  not  go;  but  learning  from  the 
meflengers  the  courfe  of  the  winds  there,  he  concluded 
tb^t  the  diftemper  would  come  to  Athens ;  and,  fore- 
telling what  would  happen,  applied  himfelf  to  take  care 
of  the  city  and  the  ftudents.  He  was  indeed  fuch  a 
lover  of  Greece,  that  when  his  fame  had  reached  as 
far  as  Perfia,  and  upon  that  account  Artaxerxes  had 
intreated  him  by  his  governor  of  the  Hellefpont,  with 
a  promife  of  great  rewards,  to  come  to  him,  he  refufed 
to  go.  He  alfo  delivered  his  own  country  from  a  war 
with  the  Athenians,  that  was  juft  ready  to  break  out, 
by  prevailing  with  the  Thelfalians  to  come  to  their  af- 
fiftance,  for  which  he  received  very  great  honours 
from  the  Coans.  The  Athenians  alfo  conferred  great 
honours  upon  him  :  they  admitted  him  next  to  Her- 
cules in  the  Elufinian  ceremonies  ;  gave  him  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  ;  and  voted  a  pubhc  maintenance  for 
him  and  his  family  in  the  prytanasum  or  council-houfe 
at  Athens,  where  none  were  maintained  at  the  public 
charge  but  fuch  as  had  done  fignal  fervice  to  the  ftate. 
He  died  among  the  Lariflieans,  fome  fay  in  hts  90th 
year,  fome  in  his  85th,  others  in  his  i04th,  and  fome 
in  his  109th.  The  beft  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Foefiua,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Hippocrates  wrote  in 
the  Ionian  dialedl  His  aphorifms,  prognoftics,  and 
all  that  he  has  written  on  the  fymptoms  of  dlfcafes,  juft- 
ly  pafs  for  mafter-pieces.     See  H'ljlory  of  Medicine. 

HIPPOCRENE  (anc.  geog.),  a  fountain  of  mount 
Helicon,  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia,  facred  to  the  Mu* 
fes.  Some,  as  Ovid,  make  Hippocrene  and  Aganippe 
the  fame.    See  Aganippe. 

HIPPOPHAGl  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Scythia, 
fo  called  from  their  living  ob  horfe-flefh  :  the  fare  at 
this  day  of  the  Tartars  their  defcendants.  Alfo  a 
people  of  Perfia  (  Ptolemy). 

HIPPOCREPIS,   COMMON    HORSE-SHOE  VETCH, 

in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  decandria  order,  belong- 
ing to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natu- 
ral method  ranking  under  the  32d  order,  Pap'ilionaces, 
The  legumen  is  compreffed  and  crooked,  with  many 
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ippf>.    inclfions  on  the  interior  future.    There  are  three  fpe- 
drome    ^ies,  two  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  and 
II        one  of  Britain.    They  are  all  low  herbaceous  trailing 
ippf^'y-  plants,  with  yellow  flowers.    They  are  propagated  by 
feeds  ;  but  having  no  great  beauty  are  feldom  kept  in 
gardens. 

HIPPODROME,  HippoDROMus  (compofed  of 
i-TTOf  *'  horle,"  and  ■^p'MOf  "  courfe,"  of  the  verb 
Sp^i^c^  curro,  "  I  run),  in  antiquity,  a  lill  or  courfe 
wherein  chariot  and  horfes  races  were  performed,  and 
horfes  exercifed. 

The  Olympian  hippodrome  or  horfe-courfe  was  a 
fpace  of  ground  of  600  paces  long,  furrounded  with  a 
wall,  near  the  city  Elis,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver Alpheus.     It  was  uneven,  and  in  fome  degree  ir- 
regular, on  account  of  the  fituation  ;  in  one  part  was 
a  hill  of  a  moderate  height,  and  the  circuit  was  adorn- 
ed with  temples,  altars,  and  other  embelHfhments.  See 
Stadium.     There  is  a  very  famous  hippodrome  at 
Conftantinople,  which  was  begun  by  Alexander  Scve- 
rus,  and  finifhed  by  Conftantine.    This  circus,  called 
by  the  Turks  atmeican,  is  400  paces  long,  and  above 
100  paces  wide.    At  the  entrance  of  the  hippodrome 
there  is  a  pyramidal  obelifk  of  granite  in  one  piece, 
about  50  feet  high,  terminating  in  a  point,  and  charged 
with  hiernglyphics.     The  Greek  and  Latin  infcrip- 
tions  on  its  bafe  (how,  that  it  was  erefted  by  Theodo- 
fius  ;  the  machines  that  were  employed  to  raife  it  are 
reprefented  upon  it  in  baffo -relievo.    We  have  fome 
velHges  in  England  of  the  hippodromus,  in  which  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  performed  their 
races  ;  the  moft  remarkable  is  that  near  Stonehenge, 
which  is  a  long  trad  of  ground,  about  350  feet,  or 
200  druid  cubits  wide,  and  more  than  a  mile  and  three 
quarters,  or  6000  druid  cubits  ir  length,  inclofed  quite 
round  with  a  bank  of  earth,  extending  direftly  eafl: 
and  wefl.     The  goal  and  career  are  at  the  eall 
end.    The  goal  is  a  high  bank  of  earth,  raifed  with 
a  flope  inwards,   on  which  the  judges   are  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  fat.    The  metas  are  two  tumuli,  or  fmall 
barrows,  at  the  weft  end  of  the  courfe.    Thefe  hip- 
podromes were  calhd  in  the  language  of  the  country 
rhedagua,  the  racer  rhedagtvr,  and  the  carriage  rheda^ 
from  the  Britifh  word  rhedeg  "to  run."    One  of  thefe 
hipprodromes,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  fouthward  of 
Leicefter,  retains  evident  trafts  of  the  old  name  rhe- 
dagua^ in  the  corrupted  one  of  rawdikes.     There  is 
another  of  thefe,.  fays  Dr  Stukeley,  near  Dorchefter  ; 
another  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lowther,  near  Pen- 
rith in  Cumberland  ;  and  another  in  the  valley,  juft 
without  the  town  of  Royfton. 

HiPPOGLOSSUS,  in  ichthyology  ;  a  fpedes  of 
Pleuron  f  ctes. 

HIPPOLYTUS,  a  fon  of  Thefeus  and  Hippolyte, 
famous  in  fabulous  hiftory  for  his  virtue  and  his  misfor- 
tunes. His  ftepmother  Phsedra  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  when  he  refufcd  to  pollute  his  father's  bed,  fhe  ac- 
Gufed  him  to  Thefeus  of  offering  violence  to  her  per"- 
foH.  Her  accufation  was  readily  believed,  and  The- 
feus intrcated  Neptune  to  punifti  the  incontinence  of 
his  fon.  Hippolytus  fled  from  the  reftntment  of  his 
father  ;  and  as  he  purfued  his  way  along  the  fea  fhores, 
his  horfes  were  To  frijrhtened  at  the  noife  of  fea  calves 
which  Neptune  had  purpofcly  fent  there,  that  they  ran 
among  the  rocks  till  his  chariot  was  broken  and  his 
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body  torn  to  pieces.  Temples  were  raifed  to  his  me- 
mory, particularly  at  Troezene,  where  he  received  di- 
vine lionours.  According  to  fome  accounts,  Diana 
reftored  him  to  life.  y  i— 

HIPPOMANE,  the  manchineel-tree  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  adelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  38th  order,  Tricocca.  The  male  has  an  amen- 
tum and  bifid  perianthium,  without  any  corolla  ;  the 
female  perianthium  is  triHd  ;  there  is  no  corolla ;  the 
ftigma  is  tripartite ;  and  the  plum  orcapfule  tricocous. 

Species.  1 .  The  mancinella,  with  oval  fawed  leaves, 
is  a  native  of  all  the  Weft  India  iflands.  It  hath  a  Plate 
fmooth  brownifti  bark  ;  the  trunk  divides  upward  into 
many  branches,  garnifhcd  with  oblong  leaves  about 
three  inches  long.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fhort 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  but  make  no  great 
appearance,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fruit  of  the  fame 
fliape  and  fize  with  a  golden  pippin.  The  tree  grows 
to  the  fize  of  a  large  oak.  2.  The  biglandulofa,  with 
oblong  bay  leaves,  is  a  native  of  South  America  ;  and 
grows  to  as  large  a  fize  as  the  firft,  from  which  it 
diflers  moftly  in  the  ftiape  of  its  leaves.  3.  The  fpi- 
nofa,  with  holly  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Campeachy,, 
and  feldom  rifes  above  20  feet  high;  the  leaves  greatly 
refemble  thofe  of  the  common  holly,  and  are  fet  with 
(harp  prickles  at  the  end  of  each  indenture.  They 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  continue  all  the  year. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  being  natives  of  very  warm 
climates,  cannot  be  preferved  in  this  country  without 
a  ttove  ;  nor  can  they  by  any  means  be  made  to  rife 
above  five  or  fix  feet  high  even  with  that  affiftance.- 
They  are  propagated  by  feeds  ;  but  muft  have  very 
little  moifture,  or  they  will  certainly  be  killed  by  it. 

Properties.  Thefe  trees  have  a  very  poifonous  qua- 
lity, abounding  with  an  acrid  milky  juice  of  a  highly 
caullic  nature.  Strangers  are  often  tempted  to  eat 
the  fruit  of  the  firft  fpecies;  the  confequences  of  which 
are,  an  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  pains  in 
the  ftomach,  &c.  which  are  very  dangerous  unlefs  re- 
medies are  fpeedily  applied.  The  wood  is  much  e- 
fteemed  for  making  cabinets,  book-cafes,  &c.  being 
very  durable,  taking  a  fine  polifh,  and  not  being  hable 
to  become  worm-eaten  :  but  as  the  trees  abound  with 
a  milky  cauftic  juice  already  mentioned,  fires  are  made 
round  their  trunks,  to  burn  out  this  juice;  otherwife 
thofe  who  fell  the  trees  would  be  in  danger  of  lofing 
their  fight  by  the  juice  flying  in  their  eyes  This 
juice  raifes  blifters  on  the  fl<in  wherever  it  falls,  turns 
linen  black,  and  makes  it  fall  out  in  holes.  It  is  alfo 
dangerous  to  work  the  wood  after  it  is  fawn  out  ;  for 
if  any  of  the  faw-duft  happens  to  get  into  the  eyes  of 
the  workmen^  it  caufes  inflammations  and  the  lofs  of 
fight  for  fome  time  ;  to  prevent  which,  they  generally 
cover  their  faces  with  fine  lawn  during  the  time  of 
working  the  wood.  It  is  with  the  juice  of  this  tree 
that  the  Indians  ufed  to  poifon  their  arrows. 

HIFPOMANES,  a  fort  of  poifon  famous  among 
the  ancients  as  an  ingredient  in  amorous  philters  or 
love  charms.  The  word  is  Greek  icrn-o.«av«f,  com- 
pofed of  <«crof  »«  a  horfe,"  and  i«av;a  «  fury  or  mad' 
nefs." 

Authors  are  not  agreed  about  the  nature  of  the 
hippomanes.  Pliny  defcribes  it  as  a  blackifh  caruncle 
foimd  on  the  head  of  a  new-born  colt ;  which  the  dam^ 
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Hlpporax  bites  off  and  eats  as  foon  as  (he  is  delivered.  He  adds, 
that  if  fhe  be  prevented  herein  by  any  one's  cutting  it 
oft  before,  fhe  will  not  take  to  nor  bring  up  the 
,  young.  Virgil,  and  after  him  Servius  and  Columella, 
defcribe  it  as  a  poifonous  matter  trickling  from  the  pu- 
dendum of  a  marc  when  proud,  or  longing  for  the 
horfe.  At  the  end  of  Mr  Bayle's  Diftionary  is  a  very 
learned  differtation  on  the  hippomanes,  and  all  its  vir- 
tues both  real  and*  pretended. 

HIPPONAX,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Ephefus  540 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  He  cultivated  the 
fame  fatirical  poetry  as  Archilochus,  and  was  not  in- 
ferior to  him  in  the  beauty  or  vigour  of  his  lines.  His 
fatirical  raillery  obliged  him  to  fly  from  Ephefus.  As 
he  was  naturally  deformed,  two  brothers,  Buphalus 
and  Anthcrmus,  made  a  ftatue  of  him;  which,  by  the 
uglinefs  of  its  features,  expofed  the  poet  to  univerfal 
ridicule.  Hipponax  refolved  to  revenge  the  injury  ; 
and  he  wrote  fuch  bitter  inveftives  and  fatirical  lam- 
poons again  ft  them,  that  they  hanged  themfelves  in 
difpair.    [Cic.  ad  Fam'tl.  vii.  ep.  24.). 

HIPPOPHAE,  sea-buckthorn:  A  genus  of  the 
tetrandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
1 6th  order,  Calyciflorte.  The  male  calyx  is  bipartite  ; 
there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  female  calyx  is  bifid  ;  there 
is  no  corolla  ;  there  is  one  ftylc,  and  a  monofpermous 
berry. 

Species.  I.  The  rhamnoides  hath  a  fhrubby  flem, 
branching  irregwlarly  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  having  a 
dark  brown  bark.  It  is  armed  with  a  few  thorns  ; 
hath  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  feffile  leaves,  of  a  dark  green 
above,  and  hoary  underneath,  2.  The  canadenfis  hath 
a  flirubby  brown  flem,  branching  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
with  oval  leaves,  and  male  and  female  flowers  on  dif- 
-ferent  plants. 

Culture,  &c.  Both  thefe  fpecies  are  very  hardy,  and 
may  be  propagated  in  abundance  by  fuckers  from  the 
Toots,  by  layers,  and  by  cuttings  of  their  young  fhoots. 
They  ate  retained  in  gardens  on  account  of  their  two- 
coloured  leaves  in  fummer ;  and  in  winter,  on  account 
of  the  appearance  of  the  young  fhoots,  which  are  co- 
vered with  turgid,  irregular,  fcaly  buds.  Goats,  fheep, 
and  horfes,  eat  the  firfl  fpecies;  cows  refufe  it. 

HIPPOPODES,Hip 
pofed  of  i-riro;  horfe,  and  •cr»f  foot,  in  the  ancient  geo- 
graphy, an  appellation  given  to  a  certain  people  fitua- 
ted  on  the  banks  of  the  Scythian  fea,  as  being  fuppo- 
fcd  to  have  had  horfes  feet.  The  hippopodes  are 
mentioned  by  Dionyfius,  Geogr.  v.  310.  Mela,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  6.  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13.  and  St  Auguftine,  De 
Chit.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  8.  But  it  is  conjeAured,  that  they 
had  this  appellation  given  them  on  account  of  their 
fwiftnefs  or  lightnefs  of  foot.  Mr  Pennant  fuppofes 
them  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bothnian 
Gulph,  and  that  they  were  the  fame  fort  of  people  as 
the  Pinni  Lign'tpedes  of  Olaus.  They  wore  fnow-fhoes; 
which  he  thinks  might  fairly  give  the  idea  of  their  be- 
ing, like  horfes,  hoofed  and  fhod. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  the  river-horse  ;  a  genus 
of  quadruptds  belonging  to  the  order  of  bellufe,  the 
characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  It  has  four  fore-teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  difpofed  in  pairs  at  a  diilance  from  each 
«ther;  and  four  prominent  fore-teeth  in  the  under  jaw, 
N=  r54. 


the  intermediate  ones  being  longeft  :   There  are  twe  Hippopo 
tuflcs  in  each  jaw,  thofe  of  the  under  one  very  long 
and  obliquely  truncated  ;  in  both  they  ftand  folitary,  * 
and  are  recurvated :  The  feet  are  hoofed  on  the  edges. 

There  is  but  one  known  fpecies,  'ui%.  the  amphibius, 
or  river-horfe,  ( Plate  CCXXXVI. )  The  head  of  this 
animal  is  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  the  mouth  vaftly 
wide.  The  ears  are  fmall  and  pointed,  and  lined  with- 
in very  thickly  with  fliort  fine  hairs.  The  eyes  and 
noflrils  are  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  ani- 
mal. On  the  lips  are  fome  ftrong  hairs  fcattered  in 
patches  here  and  there.  The  hair  onfthe  body  is  very 
thin,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  fcarce  difcernible  at  firfl 
fight.  There  is  no  mane  on  the  neck,  as  fome  writers 
feign,  only  the  hairs  on  that  part  are  rather  thicker. 
The  f]<in  is  very  thick  and  ftrong,  and  of  a  duflcy  colour. 
The  tail  is  about  a  foot  long,  taper,  comprefFed,  and  na- 
ked. The  hoofs  are  divided  into  four  parts.  The  legs  arc 
fhort  and  thick.  In  bulk  it  is  fecond  only  to  the  elephant. 
The  length  of  a  male  has  been  found  to  be  17  feet, 
the  circumference  of  the  body  15,  the  height  near  7, 
the  legs  near  3,  the  head  above  34-,  and  the  girth 
near  9.  The  mouth,  when  open,  is  above  2  feet 
wide  ;  and  furnifhed  with  44  teeth  of  different  figures 
(including  the  cutting  teeth  and  the  canine).  The 
cutting,  and  particularly  the  canine  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw,  are  very  long,  and  fo  hard  and  flrong  that  they 
flrike  fire  with  fleel.  This  circumflance,  it  is  probable, 
gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  the  ancients,  that  the  hippo- 
potamus vomited  fire  from  his  mouth.  The  fubflance 
of  the  canine  teeth  is  fo  white,  fo  fine,  and  fo  hard, 
that  it  is  preferable  to  ivory  for  making  artificial  teeth. 
The  cutting  teeth,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  under  jaw, 
are  very  long,  cylindrical,  and  chamfered.  The  ca- 
nine teeth  are  alfo  long,  crooked,  prifmatic,  and  fliarp, 
like  the  tufks  of  the  wild  boar.  The  grinders  are 
fquare  or  oblong,  like  thofe  of  man,  and  fo  large  that 
a  fingle  tooth  fometimes  weighs  three  pounds.  The 
tuflis,  according  to  Dr  Sparman,  are  27  inches  long. 
— With  fuch  powerful  arms,  and  fuch  a  prodigious 
ftrength  of  body,  the  hippopotamus  might  render 
himfelf  formidable  to  every  other  animal.  But  he  is 
naturally  of  a  mild  difpofition,  and  is  only  formidable 
when  provoked.  His  bulk  is  fo  great,  that  twelve 
oxen  have  been  found  neceffary  to  draw  one  afhore 
which  had  been  fhot  in  a  river  above  the  Cape  ;  and 
Haffelquifl  fays,  its  hide  is  a  load  for  a  camel.  Tho* 
he  delights  in  the  water,  and  lives  in  it  as  freely  as 
upon  land  ;  yet  he  has  not,  like  the  beaver  or  otter, 
membranes  between  his  toes.  The  great  fize  of  his 
belly  renders  his  fpecific  gravity  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  water,  and  makes  him  fwira  with  eafe. 

Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  rivers  of  Africa,  from  the 
Niger  to  Berg  River,  many  miles  north  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  formerly  abounded  in  the  rivers 
nearer  the  Cape,  but  are  now  ahnoll  extirpated  ;  and 
to  preferve  the  few  which  are  left  in  Berg  River,  the 
governor  l;as  abfolutely  prohibited  the  fhooting  them 
without  particular  permilTion. — They  are  not  found  in 
any  of  the  African  rivers  which  run  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean except  the  Nile,  and  even  there  only  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  in  the  fens  and  lakes  of  Ethiopia  which 
that  river  pafTcs  through.  From  the  unwieldinefs  of 
his  body  and  the  fhortnefs  of  his  legs,  the  hippopo- 
tamus 
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I^popota-  tamus  is  not  able  to  move  fall  upon  land,  and  Is  then  The  hippopotamus  was  known  to  tke  Ronlahs :  Hippopota- 
mus, extremely  timid.  When  purfued,  he  takes  to  the  Scaurus  treated  the  people  with  the  fight  of  five  cro-  . 
water,  plunges  in,  finks  to  the  bottom,  aild  is  feen  codiles  and  one  hippopotame  during  his  aedilefhip,  ' '  '^^-t 
walking  there  at  full  eafe  :  he  cannot,  however,  conti-  and  exhibited  them  in  a  temporary  lake.  Auguftus 
nue  there  long  without  often  rifing  towards  the  furface  $  produced  one  at  his  triumph  over  Cleopatra, 
and  in  the  daytime  is  fo  fearful  of  being  difcdvered,  This  animal  is  the  behemoth  of  Job ;  who  admirably 
that  when  he  takes  infrefii  air  the  place  is  hardly  percep-  defcribcs  its  n^anners,  food,  and  haunts.  "  i .  Behold 
tible,  for  he  does  not  venture  even  to  put  his  nofe  out  now  behemoth,  which  I  made  near  thee  :  he  eateth 
of  the  water.  In  rivers  unfrequented  by  mankind,  he  is  grafs  as  an  ox.  i.  Lo  !  now  his  ftrength  is  in  his 
lefs  cautious,  and  puts  his  whole  head  out  of  the  water,  loins,  and  his  force  is  in  the  navel  of  his  belly.  3.  His 
If  wounded,  he  will  rife  and  attack  boats  or  canoes  with  bones  are  as  ftrong  pieces  of  brafs  ;  his  bones  are  like 
great  fury,  and  often  fink  them  by  biting  large  pieces  bars  of  iron.  4.  He  lieth  under  the  fliady  trets,  in 
out  of  the  fides:  and  frequently  people  are  drowned  by  the  covert  of  the  reed  and  fens.  5.  Behold!  he  drinketh 
thefe  animals;  for  they  are  as  bold  in  the  water  as  they  up  a  river  5  he  trufteth  he  can  draw  up  Jordan  Into 
are  timid  on  land.  It  is  reported  that  they  will  at  once  his  mouth.'*  The  firft,  the  learned  Bochart  obferves, 
bite  a  man  in  two.-*— In  fhallow  rivers  the  hippopotamus  implies  the  locality  of  its  fituation  ;  being  an  inhabi- 
ttiakes  deep  holes  in  the  bottom,  in  order  to  conceal  tant  of  the  Nile,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uz,  the  land 
his  great  bulk.  When  he  quits  the  water,  he  ufually  puts  of  Job.  The  fecond  defcribeo  its  great  ftrength  ;  and 
out  half  his  body  at  once,  and  fmells  and  looks  around;  the  third,  the  peculial-  hardnefs  of  its  bones.  The 
but  fometimes  rufiies  out  with  great  impetUofity,  and  fourth  indicates  its  refidence  amidft  the  vaft  reeds  of 
tramples  down  every  thing  in  his  way. — During  the  the  river  of  Egypt,  and  other  African  rivers  overfha- 
night  he  leaves  the  rivers  in  order  to  pafture;  when  he  dowed  with  thick  forefts.  The  fifth,  the  chara£leriftlcr 
eats  fugar-canes,  ruflies,  millet,  rice,  &c.  confuming  widenefs  of  its  mouth  :  which  is  hyperbolically  de- 
great  quantities,  and  doing  much  damage  in  the  cul-  fcribed  as  large  enough  to  exhauft  fuch  a  ftream  as 
tivated  fields.     But  as  he  is  fo  timid  on  land,   it  Jordan. 

is  not  difficult  to  drive  him  off.  The  Egyptians  -  That  this  article  may  include  every  fort  of  Informa- 

(Mr  Haflelquift  informs  us)  "  have  a  curious  man-  tion  which  could  be  collefted  concerning  a  creature  fa 

ner  of  freeing  themfelves  in  fome  meafure  from  this  highly  noted  and  of  fuch  ancient  fame,  we  (hall  add 

deftruAive  animal.    They  remark  the  places  he  fre-  the  following  particulars,  extradled  from  Sparniian's 

quents  mod,  and  there  lay  a  large  quantity  of  peafe  :  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  thefe  ani- 

when  the  beaft  comes  on  fhore  hungry  and  voracious,  mals  are  called  fea'couj. 

he  falls  to  eating  what  is  neareft  him  ;  and  filling  his  "  Towards  evening  (Jan.  24.  1776),  we  came  to  k 
belly  with  the  peafe,  they  occafion  an  unfupportable  pit  in  the  river,  which  our  guides  knew  ufed  to  be 
thirft:  he  then  returns  immediately  into  the  river,  and  frequented  by  fea-cows.  For  this  reafon,  all  the  dif- 
drinks  upon  thefe  dry  peafe  large  draughts  of  water,  ferent  ways  by  which  thefe  animals  rfaight  come  up 
which  fuddenly  caufes  his  death  ;  for  the  peafe  foon  from  the  river,  were  befct  by  us  feparately ;  our  hunt- 
begin  to  fwcll  with  the  water,  and  not  long  after  the  ing- party  confifting  in  the  whole  of  feven  perfons,  viz.. 
Egyptians  find  him  dead  on  the  (hore,  blown  up,  as  if  five  of  us  Chriftians,  together  with  my  Hottentot  and 
killed  with  the  flrongeft  poifon."  The  river-horfe  another  belonging  to  the  farmers.  Befides  this,  the 
alfo  feeds  on  the  roots  of  trees,  which  he  loofens  with  reft  of  the  Hottentots  were  ordered  to  go  to  thewind- 
his  great  teeth  ;  but  never  eats  fifli,  as  is  aiTerted  by  ward  and  to  the  more  open  places  ;  and  by  fmacking 
Dampier.  It  was  reported  to  Mr  Haflelquift,  that  their  whips,  and  making  otheir  noifes,  to  frighten  and 
the  river-horfe  is  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  crocodile,  drive  the  animal  towards  us  as  fooh  as  it  flaould  make 
*ind  kills  it  whenever  he  meets  it :  and  that  this,  with  its  appearance  :  in  confequence  of  which  meafures,  it 
fome  other  reafons,  contributes  much  to  the  extirpation  appeared  to  us,  that  when  at  lehgth  obliged  to  go  on 
of  the  crocodile  ;  which  otherwife,  confidering  the  ftiore  in  queft  of  its  food,  it  muft  neceflarily  cohie  to 
many  eggs  they  would  lay,  would  utterly  deftroy  the  hiding-place  of  fome  one  of  the  huncers.  Every 
Egypt.  But  Mr  Pennant  treats  the  alleged  enmity  of  one  of  thefe  places  were  juft  at  the  edge  of  the  river, 
the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile  as  a  vulgar  error ;  an  between  the  reeds  which  grew  on  the  dry  parts  of  the 
eye-witnefs,  he  tells  us,  declaring  he  had  feen  them  river,  or  on  thofe  fpots  which  the  water  had  left,  and 
fwimmin^;  together  without  any  difagreement. — The  at  the  fame  time  clofe  to  the  very  narrow  paths  which 
hippopotami  lltep  in  the  ^eedy  iflands  in  the  middle  of  the  animal  had  made  for  itfelf  at  each  place  :  in  con- 
the  ftream,  and  on  which  they  bring  forth  their  young*  fequence  of  which  difpofition,  it  would  inevitably  pafs 
A  herd  of  females  has  but  a  fingle  male  :  they  bring  not  above  fix  inches,  or  a  foot  at  moft,  from  the 
one  young  at  a  time,  and  that  on  the  land,  but  fuckle  mouth  of  the  fportfman's  piece.  Confequently  our 
it  in  the  water. — They  are  capable  of  being  tamed,  whole  dependence  was  upon  two  circumftances  ;  viz, 
Belon  fays,  he  has  feen  one  fo  gentle  as  t6  be  let  loofe  that  our  guns  ftiould  not  mifs  fire,  and  that  the  fhot 
out  of  a  ftable  and  fed  by  its  keeper  without  attempt  ftiould  not  fail  to  prove  mortal.  In  the  former  cafe, 
ing  to  injure  any  one.  They  are  generally  taken  in  the  fportfman  muft  have  inevitably  paid  for  his  teme- 
pltfalls,  and  the  poor  people  eat  the  flclh.  In  fome  rity  with  his  life  ;  though  in  the  latter  he  had  reafon 
parts  the  natives  place  boards  full  of  fharp  irons  in  the  to  hope,  from  inftances  of  what  had  happened  to  others, 
corn-grounds;  which  thefe  beafts  ftrike  into  their  feet,  that  the  fire,  together  with  the  report  from  the  piece^ 
and  fo  become  an  eafy  prey.  Sometimes  they  are  as  well  as  the  ball  itfelf,  would  confufe  the  animal,  fo 
Itruck  In  tW  water  with  harpoons  faftened  to  cords,  and  as  to  prevent  it  from  Immediately  making  towards  its 
10  or  12  canoes  are  employed  in  the  chace.  enemy.  The  baiiks  of  the  pit  which  we  then  befet 
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Hippopott- -were  in  moft  places  fteep  aad  perpendicular,  and  the 
pit  itfelf  was  ^moft  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long:  but 
my  poft  and  that  or  my  fellow-traveller  (Mr  Immel- 
man)  happened  to  be  at  the  diftance  of  not  above  30 
or  40  paces  from  each  other.  To  thefe  very  places 
too,  after  we  had  waited  at  them  an  hour  and  an  half 
in  the  moft  profound  filence,  the  enormous  animals  did 
not  fail  to  refort.  They  had  already,  while  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river,  got  fcent  of  the  Hottentots  ; 
and  now  fhowed  by  their  fwimming  up  and  down  and 
blowing  themfelvcs,  as  well  as  by  a  fhort  but  acute 
and  piercing  grunt  or  neighing  noife,  that  they  had  a 
great  fufpicion  of  thefe  paffes.  I  believe  Mr  Immelman 
was  not  lefs  eager  and  anxious  than  myfelf,  each  of  us 
cxpecfling  every  moment  to  have  a  bout  with  a  huge 
enormous  beaft  which  we  knew  had  given  certain  proofs 
of  its  being  able  to  bite  a  man  afunder.  Yet  were  we 
each  of  us  at  times  no  lefs  fearful  lell  the  other  fhould 
have  the  honour  of  killing  game  of  fuch  confequence. 
The  hippopotamus,  however,  left  us,  and  had  made  its 
appearance  in  the  fame  manner  where  the  farmers  were 
ftationed;  notwithftanding  which,  at  that  very  inftant 
we  heard  it  (hot  at  by  one  of  the  Hottentots. — The 
fable  darknefs  of  the  night,  and  the  glittering  of  the 
Hottentot's  piece,  together  with  the  loudnefs  of  the 
report  from  it,  occafioned  by  the  weight  of  the  charge, 
and  the  vibrations  of  the  echo  prolonging  the  found* 
along  the  neighbouring  chain  of  mountains,  all  con- 
fpired  to  compofe  a  moft  awful  and  fuperb  fpeftacle, 
•which  was  ftill  heightened  by  the  expeftation  of  feeing 
an  animal  fall  fuperior  in  bulk  to  the  elephant.  This 
fublime  fpeftacle  was  immediately  followed  by  a  ridi- 
culous kind  of  farce. performed  by  a  troop  of  baboons; 
which,  from  their  calling  and  anfwering  each  other 
aJong  a  ftraight  line,  we  could  dlfcover  to  be  encamp- 
ed on  a  fteep  rocky  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  regular  out-pofts  in  the  trees  on  each  fide  of  it. 
After  an  Interval  of  a  couple  of  minutes,  filence  again 
took  place,  till  two  o'clock,  when  the  other  Hotten- 
tot fired  his  piece;  and  another  alarm,  though  of  fhorter 
duration,  went  through  the  baboons  out  pofts  and 
head- quarters. 

*'  The  next  morning,  for  the  arrival  of  which  we 
ardently  longed,  in  order  to  fatisfy  our  curiofity, 
our  Hottentot  fportfmcn  related  to  us  the  following 
particulars  concerning  the  adventures  of  the  night. 
Involved  In  darknefs,  covered  up  to  the  eyes  in  reeds, 
and  overftiadowed  with  branches  of  trees,  they  could 
only  get  a  glimpfe  of  the  animal,  and  confcquently 
could  not  anfwtr  for  iheir  fhots  having  taken  place  : 
ajnd  one  of  them  acknowledged,  that  he  was  a  little 
confufed,  as  he  could  not  well  fee  what  he  was  about; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  fired  his  piece  too  foon,  before 
the  animal  had  well  rifen  out  of  the  water.  The  other 
indeed  had  had  an  opportunity,  both  with  the  ball  and 
(hot  that  made  up  the  charge,  of  wounding  the  animal, 
which  went  on  its  road,  and  pafTed  direftly  by  him ;  but 
he  could  not  fee  which  part  of  the  animal  prefented  itfelf 
before  the  muzzle  of  his  piece.  As  foon  as  be  had  fired, 
be  flank  away,  and  dire£lly  afterwards  heard  the  beaft 
take  to  the  water.  The  reil  of  the  Hottentots  had  obfer- 
ved  one  of  thefe  animals,  probably  a  different  one  from 
this,  run  up  on  a  fliallow  along  the  river  fide,  and  thus 
make  its  efcape,  without  their  h'kving  been  able  to  pre- 
vent it.    After  this  we  ftaid^here  till  the  afterncop,  in 


hopes  that  the  wounded  animals  would  die  and  rife  toHIppopota 
the  top  of  the  water.  But  we  ftaid  in  vain ;  and  to  as 
little  purpofe  would  it  probably  have  been  had  we  ^ 
waited  ftill  longer,  as  there  grew  by  the  fide  of  the 
river  a  great  number  of  trees,  to  the  roots  of  which 
thefe  creatures,  it  is  faid,  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
make  themfelves  faft  by  means  of  their  long  and 
crooked  tuiks.  On  the  other  hand,  fuppofing  thefe 
two  fe-a-cows  to  be  but  flightly  wounded,  they  would 
be  cautious  how  they  made  their  appearance ;  and  in- 
deed, in  all  probability,  it  would  have  been  a  danger- 
ous fervice  to  the  fportfmen  who  fliould  have  ventured 
to  have  followed  them  any  farther.  Befidea,  the  wa- 
ter had  now,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  rifen  confi- 
derably,  and  had  overflowed  many  fpots  fit  for  lying 
in  ambufh ;  for  which  reafon  we  departed  to  another 
hippopotamus  pit  lefs  than  this.  Here  too  we  laid, 
by  way  of  friare,  a  large  blunderbufs.  The  Hottentots 
occupied  one  poft  ;  two  of  our  company  guarded  ano- 
ther ;  other  two  (an  old  farmer  and  his  fon)  ftationed 
themfelves  at  the  third,  and  placed  me  in  the  middle 
of  them.  Juft  in  this  part  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
of  a  confiderable  height,  and  the  river  itfelf  was  dried 
up  near  an  extenfive  ftiallow,  where  it  was  fpread  out 
into  a  little  plain  covered  with  pebble-ftonesand  gravel. 
We  three  then  fet  ourfelves  down  clofe  by  the  fide  of 
each  other,  in  a  path  made  by  the  fea-cows,  making 
ourfelves  pretty  certain,  ae  the  place  was  flat,  and 
confequently  it  was  light  here,  of  being  able,  if  any 
hippopotamus  fhould  chance  to  come  upon  the  fliallow 
and  look  about  it,  to  fee  it  plain  enough  to  kill  it  with 
a  volley  of  three  fliot.  But,  to  the  great  endangering 
of  our  lives,  we  on  a  fudden  found  the  animal  much 
quicker  in  its  motions,  as  well  as  bolder,  than  we  had 
thought  it :  for  while  I  was  fitting  half  alleep,  and 
moralizing  on  the  fubjefl,  ftruck  with  the  confidera- 
tion  that  we  with  our  guns  had  at  that  prefent  moment 
the  dominion  over  Job's  leviathan  or  behemoth ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  flies  or  fmall  mufqultos  had 
the  dominion  over  us  (fo  much,  indeed,  that  T  was 
obliged  to  wrap  my  face  up  in  a  handkercliief),  a 
fea  cow  came  ruftiing  upon  us  out  of  the  river,  with  a 
hideous  cry,  as  fwift  as  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow  ;  at 
the  fame  time  I  heard  the  farmer  call  out,  "  Heer 
Jefus !"  But  fortunately  at  the  very  inftant  he  difchar- 
ged  his  piece,  which  flafliing  full  in  the  animal's  face 
contributed  perhaps  more  than  the  ball  to  make  it  ftart 
back ;  when  fetting  up  another  cry,  it  threw  Itfelf  into 
the  water  again  with  as  great  precipitation  as  it  came 
out. 

"  At  this  I  was  not  a  little  alarmed ;  yet,  what* 
is  very  fingular,  not  at  the  danger,  which  was  real,  of 
being  trampled  under  foot,  or  being  bitten  afunder  by 
the  beaft,  but  in  confequence  of  my  apprehenfions,. 
which  were  merely  imaginary,  of  being  drowned  :  for 
the  rattling  noife,  arifing  from  the  creature's  running- 
out  of  the  water  and  along  the  ftoney  beech,  imme- 
diately fuggefted  to  me  the  idea  that  the  river  had  oa- 
a  fudden  overflowed  its  banks;  a  fuppofition  to  which- 
I  was  the  more  inclined,  as  I  knew  that  this  accident 
happens  very  frequently  here.  And  as  the  hippopo- 
tamus, when  it  is  newly  come  up  out  of  the  water,  and 
is  wet  and  filmy,  is  fai^d  to  gliften  in  the  moon-lhine 
like  a  fifli,  it  is  no  wonder  that  as  foon  as  I  took  my 
handkerchief  from  before  my  eyes,  it  fhould  appear  to. 
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me,  at  fo  near  a  view  as  I  had  of  it,  like  a  high  cohimn  night  we  fcarcely  heard  any  thing  of  them. 


In  theHippopota- 


of  water,  which  feemed  to  threaten  to  carry  us  off  and 
drown  us  in  a  moment  :  for  which  reafon  I  ran,  or  ra- 
ther flew,  towards  the  higher  ground,  leaving  both  my 
guns  and  my  brother  fentinels  behind  me.  But  as  juft 
at  this  fpot  I  was  prevented  by  the  ileepnefs  of  the  river's 
banks  from  afcending  the  heights,  and  neverthelefs 


mean  while,  however,  we  flattered  ourfelves,  that  by 
continuing  to  block  them  up,  we  fhould  at  leaft  by 
ftarving  them  force  them  to  quit  their  afylum,  and  ex- 
pafe  themfelves  on  the  land  to  the  fire  of  our  guns. 

*'  On  the  26th  likewife  we  were  on  the  look-out 
after  ihefe  animals,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 


mus. 


perceived  that  neither  my  companions  nor  myfelf  were   eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  alfo  juft  before  duflc,  though 


drowned,  it  ran  in  my  head,  for  the  fpace  of  feveral 
feconds,  that  we  were  all  of  us  either  dreaming  or 
dehrious.  The  farmer's  fon  had  fallen  afleep,  and  ftill 
continued  to  fleep  very  foundly.  As  to  the  farmer 
himfelf,  who,  panting  and  breathlefs,  every  now  and 
then  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  at  the  fame  time,  with 
much  aukwardnefs  and  buftle,  was  endeavouring  to 
make  his  efcape,  I  made  all  the  hade  I  could  to  dif- 
cngage  him  from  a  large  wrapper,  which,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  gout  as  by  way  of  keeping  off  the  flies, 
he  had  wrapped  round  his  legs.  I  then  aflted  him 
what  courfe  the  water  had  taken  when  it  overflowed  ? 
and  he,  after  a  long  paufe,  anfwered  only  by  aflcing 
me  in  his  turn  if  I  was  not  mad  ?  upon  which  1  was 
almoft  ready  to  put  the  fame  queilion  to  myfelf.  And 
even  at  laft,  when  all  this  was  unriddled  to  me,  I  could 


upon  a  quite  different  plan  from  what  we  had  before, 
as  we  meant  now  to  hit  them  on  their  fnouts  the  in- 
ftant  they  fhould  (lick  them  up  within  the  reach  of 
our  guns  out  of  the  water  in  order  to  take  breath,  or 
more  properly  (as  it  is  not  unaptly  called  by  the  co- 
lonifts)  to  blow  themfelves.  In  order  that  the  fliot 
might  prove  mortal,  we  were  obliged,  however,  on 
this  occafion,  to  diredt  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
ball  fliould  pafs  through  the  cavity  of  the  nofe  into 
the  brain.  It  was  merely  upon  this  plan  that  we  went 
out  after  the  fea-cows  before  we  arrived  ^lAgtcr  Brnntjes' 
hoogte,  and  were  ttrengthened  by  the  farmer's  party. 
But  we  conftantly  found  thefe  animals  too  fliy  to  allow 
us  to  put  our  defigns  in  execution :  for  although,  ia 
thofe  places  where  they  had  not  been  frightened  or 
wounded,  they  will  often  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
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not  help  doubting  of  the  truth  of  it,  till  I  found  the  raife  their  heads  and  part  of  their  bodies  above  the 

farmer's  gun  was  really  difcharged  :  for  the  rattUng  furface  of  the  water,  they  at  this  time  fcarcely  ventu- 

among  the  ftones  and  the  fquafhing  in  the  water,  oc-  red  juft  to  put  one  of  their  noftrils  only  out  of  it,  m 

cafioned  by  the  fea-cow,  was  what  I  firft  keard,  and  order  to  breathe  almoft  imperceptibly  ;  and  this  only 

what  made  me  take  to  my  legs ;  fo  that  I  did  not  at-  for  the  moft  part  in  thofe  fpots  in  which  they  were 

tend  in  the  leaft  either  to  the  report  of  the  gun  or  the  flieltered  from  us  by  the  hanging  branches  of  trees, 

cry  of  the  animal,  though  thefe  latter  appeared  to  the  Notwithftanding  this  difadvantageous  fituatton,  they, 

reft  of  our  party  the  moft  terrible  :  fo  much,  indeed,  in  confequence  of  the  acutenefs  of  their  fmell,  feemed 

that  they  occafioned  Mr  Immelman,  together  with  the  ftiU  to  difcern  us,  efpecially  when  we  were  to  the 

farmer's  fon-in-law,  to  fly  from  their  poft  ;  though  windward  of  them ;   as  in  that  cafe  they  inftantly 

they  had  fecn  nothing  of  all  that  had  happened,  and  withdrew  to  another  part. 

could  not  eafily  have  come  to  any  harm.— We  conclu-       "  The  fame  night  we  betook  ourfelves  again  to  our 

ded  the  chace  ;  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  night  pofts;  and  at  half  an  hour  after  eight,  it  being  already 


in  laughing  at  each  other,  in  chattering,  and  forming 
various  conjeftures  on  the  fubjcft  of  the  precipita- 
tion and  impetuous  fury  of  the  fea  cow  ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  probably  as  much  alarmed  and  frightened  as 
we  ourfelves  could  poffibly  be  :  we  even  fmoked  a 


very  dark,  a  fea-cow  began  at  intervals  to  put  its  head 
up  above  the  water,  and  utter  a  fliarp,  piercing,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  very  angry  cry,  which  feemed  to  be  be- 
tween grunting  and  neighing.  Perhaps  this  cry  may- 
be beft  expreffed  by  the  words  heurhh  hurkhy  huh-huh: 


coUDle  of  pipes  while  we  Uftened  to  the  roaring  of  the  two  firft  being  uttered  flowly,  m  a  hoarfe  but  fharp 


the  lion,  and  waited  for  the  approach  of  the  morning. 
Several  Hottentots  then  told  us,  that  foon  after  the 
noife  and  tumult  we  have  been  defcribing  had  ceafed, 
•they  had  feen  a  fea  cow  making  its  way  out  of  the 
river  towards  that  fide  of  it  which  was  unguarded. 

"  On  the  25th,  from  fome  traces  of  the  fea-cows 
which  we  found  in  the  duft  near  another  fpot,  we 
concluded  that  many  of  thefe  huge  amphibious  animals 
had  lately  taken  up  their  quarters  in  a  certain  pit 
thereabouts;  which  we  accordingly  prepared  to  lay 
fiege  to  in  every  poffible  way.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
faw  a  young  lion  make  its  efcape  into  a  clofe  thicket 
on  the  fide  of  this  fame  pit,  where  it  might  be  per- 
feftly  fafe  from  us  and  our  hounds.  Not  much  ap- 
proving of  this  animal's  being  fo  near  a  neighbour  to 
us,  we  thought  it  beft  for  feveral  of  us  markfmcn  to 
be  together  at  each  hiding-place ;  at  the  fame  tirrie 
ordering  our  Hottentots,  partly  by  making  a  noife 
and  uproar,  and  partly  by  the  means  of  making  large 
fires,  to  frighten  the  fea-cows  from  attempting  any  of 
the  other  paffes.  Thefe  animals  had  probably  been 
Jbefet  in  the  fame  manner  feveral  times  before,  as  this 


and  tremulous  found,  refcmbling  the  grunting  of  other 
animals;  while  the  third,  or  compound  word,  is 
founded  extremely  quick,  and  is  not  unlike  the  neigh- 
ing of  a  horfe.  It  is  true,  it  is  impoffible  to  exptefs 
thefe  inarticulate  founds  in  writing;  but  perhaps  one 
may  make  nearer  approaches  to  it  than  one  can  to  the 
gutturopalatial  founds  of  the  Hottentot  language.  At 
eleven  o'clock  came  the  fame  or  elfe  fome  other  hip- 
popotamus, and  in  Hke  manner  vifited  the  pofts  we 
occupied.  He  did  not,  however,  dare  to  come  up, 
though  to  our  extreme  mortification  we  heard  him 
come  and  nibble  the  boughs  which  hung  over  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  as  well  as  a  little  grafs  and  a  few 
low  fhrubs  which  grew  here  and  there  on  the  infide  of 
the  river's  banks.  We  were,  however,  in  hopes  that 
this  way  of  living  would  not  long  fuffice  animals,  one 
of  which  only  required  almoft  a  larger  portion  than  a 
whole  team  of  oxen^  Thus  far  at  leaft  is  certain,  that 
if  one  fliould  calculate  the  confumption  of  provifiona 
made  by  a  fea-cow  from  the  fize  of  its  fauces,  and  from 
that  of  its  body  and  of  its  belly,  which  hangs  almoft 
down  to  the  ground,  together  with  the  quantity  of 
3  Y  2  graft 
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Hippopota-  grafs  which  I  have  at  different  tlm«3  obferved  to  have 

t  t)^^"  coafumed  by  one  of  thefe  animals  in  fpots  whither 

it  has  come  over  night  to  graze,  the  amount  w^ould 
appear  almoft  incredible. 

"  We  paffed  the  following  night  at  the  fame  pofts 
as-we  occupied  on  the  night  preceding,  the  fea-cow's 
afting  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  before.  On  the 
2:8th,  after  fun-rife,  juft  as  we  were  thinking  of  going 
from  our  pofts  home  to  our  waggons,  there  comes  a 
female  hippopotamus  with  her  calf,  from  fome  other 
pit  or  rive  r,  to  take  up  her  quarters  in  that  which  we 
were  then  blockading.  While  fhe  was  waiting  at  a 
rather  fteep  part  of  the  river's  banks,  and  looking  back 
after  her  calf,  which  was  lame,  and  confequently  came 
on  but  flowly,  {he  received  a  {hot  in  her  fide,  upon 
which  fhe  direftly  plunged  into  the  river:  but  was  not 
mortally  wounded  ;  for  Flip  (the  farmer's  fon),  the 
drovvfieil  of  all  fublunary  beings,  who  had  {hot  her, 
and ,  that  inflant  could  hardly  be  awakened  by  two 
Hott  entots,  was  (till  half  alleep  when  he  hred  his 
piece.  And  happy  was  it  for  him  that  the  enormous 
beaft  did  not  make  towards  his  hiding  or  rather  fleep- 
ing  place,  and  fend  him  into  the  other  world  to  fleep 
for  ever.  In  the  mean  while  his  {hot  was  fo  far  of 
fcrvice,  that  one  of  my  Hottentots  ventured  to  feize 
the  calf,  and  hold  it  fall  by  its  hind-legs  till  the  reft 
of  the  hunting  party  came  to  his  afiiltance.  Upon 
which  the  calf  wias  fall  bound,  and  with  the  greateft 
joy  borne  in  triumph  to  our  waggons ;  though  while 
they  were  taking  it  over  a  {hallow  near  the  river,  the 
Hottentots  were  very  much  alarmed  left  the  wounded 
another  and  the  other  fea  eows  {hould  be  induced  by 
the  cries  of  the  calf  to  come  to  its  refcue  ;  the  crea- 
ture, as  long  as  it  was  bound,  making  a  noife  a  good 
deal  like  a  hog  that  is  going  to  be  killed,  or  has  got 
faft  between  two  pofts.  The  found,  however,  pro- 
'  ceeding  from  the  hippopotamus  calf  was  more  {hrill 
and  harfh.  It  fhowed  likewife  a  confiderable  {bare  of 
llrength  in  the  attempt  it  made  to  get  loofe,  and  was 
found  to  be  quite  unmanageable  and  unwieldy  :  the 
length  of  it  teing  already  three  feet  and  a  half,  and 
the  height  two  feet  ;  though  the  Hottentots  fuppofcd 
it  to  be  no  more  than  a  fortnight,  or  at  mofi  three 
weeks,  old.  When  at  laft  it  was  turned  loofe,  it 
ceafed  crying ;  and  when  the  Hottentots  had  pafTed 
their  hands  feveral  times  over  its  nofe,  in  order  to  ac- 
cuftom  it  to  their  effluvia,  began  direttly  to  take  to 
them. 

*'  While  the  calf  was  yet  alive,  I  made  a  drawing  of 
it,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Swedifh  Tranf- 
a<fHon8  for  1778.  After  this  it  was  killed,  difTeded,  and 
«aten  up  In  lefs  than  three  hours  time.  The  reafou 
of  this  quick  dilpatch  was  partly  the  warmth  of  the 
weather,  and  partly  our  being  in  abfolute  want  of  any 
other  frefh  provifions.  We  found  the  &e{h  and  fat  of 
this  calf  as  flabby  as  one  might  have  expefted  from  its 
want  of  age,  and  confequently  not  near  fo  good  as 
that  of  the  old  fea-cows  ;  of  which  I  found  the  flefh 
tender,  and  the  fat  of  a  tafte  like  marrow,  or  at  leall 
not  fo  greafy  and  ftrong  as  other  fat.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  likewife  that  the  colonifts  look  upon  the  flefh 
and  fat  of  the  fea  cow  as  the  wholefomeft  meat  that 
can  be  eaten  ;  the  gelatinous  part  of  the  feet  in  parti- 
cular, *vhen  properly  drcfTed,  being  accounted  a  great 
delicacy.    The  dried  tonguea  of  thqfe  aniinale  are  alfo 
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confidered  ev^i  at  the  Cape  as  a  rare  and  favory  difh;  Hfppopota 
On  my  return  to  Sweden,  I  had  the  honour  to  furnifti  /  nius. 
his  majcfty's  table  with  a  dried  fea-cow's  tongue,  two    •  v 
feet  and  eight  inches  long.    With  refpeft  to  form, 
the  tongue  of  a  full-grown  hippopotamus  is  very  blunt 
at  the  tip,  and  is  in  fad  broadeft  at  that  part;  if  at 
the  fame  time  it  is  flanted  off  towards  one  fide,  and 
marked  with  lobes,  as  I  was  informed  it  is,  this  cir- 
cumftance  may,  perhaps,  proceed  from  the  fridion  i'c 
fuffcrs  againft  the  teeth,  towards  the  fide  on  which  the 
animal  chiefly  chews    at  leaft  fome  traces  of  this  ob- 
lique form  were  difcoverable  on  the  dried  tongue  I 
am  fpeaking  of. 

"  The  hide  of  the  adult  hippopotamus  bears  a  great 
refemblance  to  that  of  the  rhinoceros,  but  is-  rather 
thicker.  Whips  likewife  made  of  this  hide  are  ftrong- 
er,  and  ;after  being  ufed  fome  time,  are  more  pliable 
than  thofe  made  of  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros  ufually 
are,  though  they  are  not  fo  tranfparent  as  thefe  latter 
are  when  new. 

'<  The  food  of  the  hippopotamus  confifts  entirely  of 
herbs  and  grafs,  a  circumftance  of  which  we  are  in- 
formed by  Father  Lobo;  and  which  may  partly  be  in., 
ferted  from  what  I  have  already  faid  on  the  fubjea,  as. 
well  as  from  the  figure  of  the  ftomach  belonging  ta  . 
the  foetus  of  a  hippopotamus  given  in  MefTrs  de  Buf- 
f on  and  Daubenton's  elegant  work.    I  therefore  do 
not  look  upon  it  as  very  probable,  that  thefe  animals, 
agreeably  to  the  affertions  of  M.  de  BufFon,  p.  93.  or 
of  Dampier  in  his  voyage,  fhould  hunt  after  filh  by 
way  of  preying  upon  them  ;  efpecially  as  in  fome  of 
the  rivers  of  the  fouthern  part  of  Africa,  where  the 
fea-cows  are  feen  daily  and  in  great  abundance,  there 
is  not  a  fi{h  to  be  feen  ;  and  in  others  only  a  few  ba-  . 
ftard  fpringers,  as  ihey  are  called  (cy^inus gonory^hus ^, . 
which  are  fcarcely  as  big  as  a  common  herring.    It  is  , 
faid,  that  a  fmall  fpecles  of  carp  Is  ftill  more  rarely  to , 
be  met  with  here.    It  is  true,  that  the  tea  cows  fome- 
times  frequent  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  here,  which  , 
are  full  of  fea  fifh,  and  even  fometimes  the  fea  itfelf  %  • 
we  know,  however,  that  thefe  huge  quadrupeds  are 
not  with  ftanding  this  obhged  to  go  from  thence  upon  s 
dry-land  in  queft  of  food.    Neither  is  it  probable  that: 
they  can  drink  the  fea- water  ;  as  an  inftance  was  re- 
lated to  me  of  the  contrary  in  a  hippopotamus,  which, , 
having  been  difturbed  in  the  rivers,  had  taken  refuge  - 
in  the  fea,  and  yet  was  obliged  to  go  afliore  ever^r  ■ 
night  and  drink  frefh  water  from  a  well  in  the  neigh- . 
bourhood,  till  at  laft  it  wag  {hot  by  fome  people  that-: 
lay  in  wait  for  it  there.    That  the  hippopotamufes  ac- 
tually hved  in  fait- water,  I  have  feen  evident  proofs  at 
the  mouths  both  of  Kromrm.  and  Caintour  rivers,  parti- 
cularly In  the  latter,  on  my  journey  homewards  ;  : 
where  many  of  thefe  animals  blowed  themfelves  in 
broad-day-light,  and  thruft  their  heads  up  above  the 
water  ;  and  one  of  them  in  particular,  which  had  been  , 
wounded  by  an  lU  direfted  {hot  on  the  nofe,  neighed 
from  anger  and  refentraent.    In  Krakekamma  I  faw 
on  the  beach  manifeft  traces  of  a  hippopotamus  which 
had  come  out  of  the  fea,  but  had  retired  thither  again 
diredly.  That  very  attentive  navigator  Captain  Burte. 
Informed  me,  that  he  had  frequently  feen  on  the  eaft- 
ern  coaft  of  Africa  fea-horfes  (meaning  probably  the 
hippopotamus)  raife  their  heads  above  the  furface  ot 
the  water,  in  order  to  blow  themfelves  and  neigh.  I' 

have 
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opota- have  been  induced  to  be  rather  circumftantial  on  this  the  two  former;  the  fourth  was  feven  Inches  long, Hippopota^ 

tius.     fubjed,  as  M.  Adanfon  had  taken  into  his  head,  in  and  "at  the  upper  part  five  Inches  broad,  but  decreafed 

'^f^^  his  Voyage  au  Senegal,  to  limit  the  abode  of  the  hippo-  by  degrees  on  one  fide  till  it  terminated  in  the  pylorus ^       '  ^ 

potamus  to  the  frefh  water  rivers  only  in  Africa;  and  which  had  an  aperture  an  Inch  in  width,  being  about 

M.  de  BufFon  has  taken  upon  him  to  fupport  this  opi-  half  as  wide  again  as  the  card'ia. 


rion,  and  to  render  Kolbe's  teftlmony  to  the  contrary 
liable  to  fufpicion. 

An  old  experienced  huntfman  told  me,  that  he 
had  once  feen  two  hippopotamufes  copulate,  which 
they  did  in  the  fame  manner  as  common  cattle.  On 
this  occafion  the  beafts  ftood  In  a  (hallow  part  of  the 
river,  where  the  water  reached  up  to  their  knees. 

"  The  method  of  catching  the  hippopotamus  con- 
fifts  (befides  (hooting  it)  in  making  pits  for  it  in  thofe 
parts  which  the  animal  paflTes  in  his  way  to  and  from 
the  river :  but  this  method  is  peculiar  to  the  Hotten- 
tots ;  and  is  only  praftifed  by  them  in  the  rainy  feafon, 
as  the  ground  in  fummer  Is  too  hard  for  that  purpole. 
It  is  faid  that  they  have  never  fucceeded  in  killing 
tshls  huge  aquatic  animal  with  poifoned  darts,  though 
this  way  of  killing  game  is  praCtifed  with  advantage 
by  the  Hottentots  for  the  tkftruSion  both  of  the  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros.  The  colonills  hkewife  were 
not  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  method  mentioned 
by  M.  Haffelquifl:,  as  being  common  in  Egypt,  in'z.  to 
ilrew  on  the  ground  as  many  peafe  or  beans  as  the  ani- 
mal can  poffibly  eat,  by  which  means  it  burfts  its  belly 
and  dies.  But  as  this  method  is  very  exptnfive,  and 
they  can  generally  have  this  animal  for  a  fingle  charge 
of  powder  and  a  tin  ball,  (hot  in  a  proper  direftion, 
they  chiefly  and  almoft  folely  have  recourfe  to  this 
cheaper  expedient. 

"  The  hippopotamus  is  not  fo  quick  In  Its  pace  on 
land  as  the  generality  of  the  larger  quadrupeds,  though 
perhaps  it  is  not  fo  flow  and  heavy  as  M.  de  BufFon 
defcribes  It  to  be  ;  for  both  the  Hottentots  and  colo- 
i>ifts  look  upon  it  as  dangerous  to  meet  a  hippopota- 
mus out  of  the  water,  efpecially  as,  according  to  re- 
port, they  had  had  a  recent  inftance  of  one  of  thefe 
animals,  which,  from  certain  circumftanccs,  was  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  in  rut,  having  for  feveral  hours  purfued  a 
Hottentot,  who  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  his 
efcape.  The  people  of  this  country  did  not  entertain 
that  opinion  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus, as  they  did  of  certain  parts  of  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros ;  excepting  one  colonift,  who  imagined 
he  had  found  the  os  petrofum  of  this  animal  reduced  to 
powder,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  that  would  lie  on 
the  point  of  a  knife,  excellent  in  convulfions,  and 
particularly  In  the  convulfions  (Jluypen)  of  children. 
That  the  flefh  is  reckoned  very  wholefome  food,  I  have 
already  mentioned. 

*♦  Having  already  exceeded  the  limits  I  had  pre- 
fcrlbed  to  myfelf,  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  here  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  hippopotamus  we  caught,  particularly 
as  the  internal  conformation  of -the  calves  is  fomewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  adult  animal.  1  (hall  therefore 
only  briefly  mention  the  following  particulars  :  the  flo- 
raachs  were  four  In  number,  andconfcquently  one  more 
thanlln  the  foetus  examined  by  M.  Daubenton,  which 
was  kept  in  fpirlts.  Compare  Buffon,  Tom.xil.  Tabviv. 
fig.  2.  The  two  firft  (lomachs  were  each  of  them  about 
Ceven  Inches  long  and  three  inches  in  diameter  ;  the 
third  was  niae  inches  .in  length,  aad  a  little  wider  than 
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any  fuch  valves  as  M.  Daubenton  has  delineated.  The 
firlt  flomach  we  found  mo(Uy  empty,  It  containing  only 
a  few  lumps  of  cheefe  or  curd;  it  likewife  differed  from 
the  reft  by  the  fuperior  finenefs  of  its  internal  coat. 
The  internal  membrane  of  the  fecond  ftomach  was 
rather  coarfer,  and  had  many  fmall  holes  in  it ;  it  like* 
wife  contained  feveral  clods  of  cafeous  matter,  toge- 
ther with  a  great  quantity  of  fand  and  mud.  The 
third  (tomacli  had  very  vifible  folds,  both  longitudinal 
and  tranfverfal,  on, the  inlide  of  it,  and  contained  ca- 
feous lumps  of  a  yellow  colour  and  harder  confillencc. 
than  the  otliers,  together  with  feveral  leaves  quite, 
whole  and  frefh,  and  at  the  fame  time  fome  dirt.  The 
Interior  membrane  of  the  fourth  ftomach  was  very 
fmooth,  though  it  was  not  without  folds  ;  in  the  fjto- 
mach  itfilf  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dirt,  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  curds,  which  were  whiter  than  ihey  were 
in  any  of  the  other  ftomachs.  This  fourth  ftomach  in  - 
a  great  meafure  covered  the  reft,  being  fituated  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  animal,  and  was  found  to  have  the  up- 
per part  of  the  melt  adhering  to  its  fuperior  and  inte- 
rior edge.  This  latter  vifcus,  which  was  one  foot 
long  and  three  inches  broad,  diverged  from  it  down- 
wards on  the  left  fide.  The  Inteftinal  canal  was  109 
feet  long  ;  the  liver  meafured  14  inches  from  right  to 
left,  and  7  or  8  from  the  hind  part  to  the  fore  part. 
On  its  anterior  edges  it  had  a  large  liotch,  being  in 
other  refpefts  undivided  and  entire  ;  it  was  of  an  ob- 
lique form,  being  broadeft  towards  the  left  fide,  where  L 
difcovered  a  gall-bladder  five  inches  in  length.  In  the 
uterus  there  was  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  obferva- 
tion.  I  found  two  teats,  and  the  heart  furrounded  with 
much  fat ;  the  length  of  this  mufcle  was  five  inches,  and 
the  breadth  about  four  Inches  and  a  half.  The  commu» 
nication  between  the  auricles,  called  the  foramen  ovale,  - 
was  above  an  inch  in  diameter.  Each  lung  was  eleven  • 
inches  long  and  undivided:  but  at  the  fuperior  and 
exterior  part  of  the  right  lung  there  were  two  globules 
or  proceffes  elevated  half  an  inch  above  the  furface  ; 
and  on  the  fide  correfponding  to  it,  in  the  left  lung, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  there  was  a  little  excref- 
ccnce,  terminating  in  a  point:  fomewhat  below  this,  . 
yet  more  forwards,  there  was  found  likewife  a  procefs 
half  an  inch-  in  height.  Diredily  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  communication  formed  between  the  right  and 
left  lung,  there  was  a  kind  of  creft  or  comb,  meafuring 
an  inch  from  the  top  to  the  bafis. 

*'  One  of  my  brother  fportfmen  faid,  he  had  once 
obferved  a  peculiar  kind  of  vermin  on  the  body  of  one 
of  thefe  amphibious  animals ;  but  on  the  calf  we  had 
caught  we  found  nothing  but  a  fpecies  of  leech,  which 
kept  only  about  the  anus,  and  likewife  a  good  way  up 
in  the  fbrait  gut,  where,  by  a  timely  abftradlion  of  the 
blood,  -  they  may  be  of  life  to  thefe  large  amphibious 
animals ;  and  particularly  may  aft  as  prefeivatives  a- 
gainft  the  piles,  repaying  therafelves  for  their  trouble  in 
kind.  Moft  of  them  were  very  fmall ;  but  on  the  : 
other  hand  there  was  a  confiderable  number  of  them. . 
The  only  large  one  I  law  of  this  fpecies,  being  fome.- 
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Hippopota-  what  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  I  defcrlbed  and 


Hippun's. 


made  a  drawing  of :  this  la  inferted  by  the  name  of 
the  Hlriido  Capenjist  corpore  fupra  nigrirante,  medio  lon- 
g'ttudlnal'iter  fuh-brunneo,  fubtus pallide  fufco,  in  the  ele- 
gant Treatife  on  Worms,  which  M.  Adolphus  Nodecr, 
firft  fecretary  of  the  patriotic  fociety,  is  preparing  for 
the  prefs.  Inftead  of  the  lighter  coloured  ftreak  upon 
the  back,  there  was  difcoverable  in  feme  of  thefe  leech- 
es one  and  fometimes  two-  longitudinal  brownifh  lines, 
which  grew  fainter  and  fainter  towards  the  extremi- 
ties. 

"  The  huge  animal  of  which  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ing,  has  doubtlefs  obtained  its  prefent  name  of  hippo- 
potamus, which  fignifies  river  horfe,  merely  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  neighing  found  it  makes  ;  as  otherwife 
in  its  form  it  bears  not  the  leaft.  refemblance  to  a  horfe, 
but  rather  to  a  hog.  Neither  does  it  in  the  leaft  re- 
femble  the  ox  ;  fo  it  could  be  only  the  different  fto- 
machs  of  this  animal  which  could  occafion  it  to  be 
•called  fea-conv  at  the  Cape  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  the  Hottentots  call  it  the  t'gao,  which 
nearly  approaches  to  t'kau,  the  name  by  which  the 
buffalo  is  known  among  thefe  people. 

'*  From  the  account  given  by  Bellonlus  of  a  tame 
•hippopotamus,  which  he  defcribes  as  a  bealt  of  a  very 
mild  and  gentle  nature,  as  well  as  from  the  difpofition 
.of  the  calf  we  had  juft  caught,  it  follows,  that  this 
animal  might  be  eafily  brought  over  to  Europe,  where 
it  has  been  formerly  exhibited  at  two  different  times 
in  the  public  fpeftacles  at  Rome.  For  this  purpofe, 
the  capture  might  eafieft  be  made  at  Konaps-river, 
where  thefe  animals,  according  to  the  accounts  given 
me  by  the  Caffres,  refide  in  great  abundance ;  and 
milch  cows  might  he  kept  ready  at  hand,  in  order  to 
rear  the  calf  in  cafe  it  was  a  fuckling.  Indeed  I  am 
apt  to  fuppofe,  that  one  a  little  older  than  this  would 
not  be  very  nice  in  its  food  ;  as  that  which  we  caught 
was  induced  by  hunger,  as  foon  as  it  was  let  loofe  near 
the  waggon,  to  put  up  with  fomething  not  extremely 
delicate,  which  had  been  juft  dropped  from  one  of  our 
oxen.  This  perhaps  may  appear  very  extraordinary 
in  an  animal  with  four  ftomachs ;  but  there  have  been 
inftances  of  this  kind  known  in  common  cattle,  which 
in  Herjedal  are  partly  fed  with  horfe^dung.  (Vid. 
^Hulfhsri's  A..  A..  Hulphers's  Bcfkrifning  om  Norrland  *,  3:je 
Defcription  Saml.  om  Hcrjedalcn,  p.  27 — 87.)  I  have  been  likewife 
f/Norii;iy.  affured,  that  this  method  of  feeding  cattle  has  been 
praftifed  with  great  advantage  in  Uplandia,  when 
there  has  been  a  fcarcity  of  fodder ;  and  that  after- 
wards thefe  fame  cattle,  even  when  they  have  not  been 
in  want  of  proper  fodder,  have  taken  to  this  food 
of  their  own  accord,  and  eaten  it  without  any  thing 
clfe  being  mixed  with  it." 

HIPPURIS,  mare's-tail:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
15th  order,  InundaU.  There  is  no  calyx,  nor  any  pe- 
tals ;  the  ftigma  is  fimple ;  and  there  is  one  feed. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
'which  grows  in  ditches  and  ftagnant  waters.  The 
flower  of  this  plant  is  found  at  the  bafe  of  each  leaf, 
and  is  as  fimple  as  can  be  conceived  ;  there  being  nei- 
ther empalement  nor  bloffom ;  and  only  one  chive, 
me  .pointal,  and  one  feed.    It  is  a  very  weak  aftrin- 


gent.  Goats  eat  it ;  cows,  (heep,  horfes,  and  fwine, 
refufe  it. 

HIR^A,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  trigynia  order, 
b&longing  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants.  "The  calyx 
is  pentaphyllous ;  the  petals  roundifh  and  unguicula- 
ted  ;  there  arc  three  bilabiated  feeds. 

HIRAM,  a  king  of  Tyre,  eotemporary  with  Solo- 
mon, whom  he  fuppHed  with  cedar,  gold,  filver,  and 
other  materials  for  building  the  temple.  He  died 
1 000  years  B.  C. 

Hiram  of  Tyre,  an  artift  who  affifted  in  the  coq- 
ftruftion  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  other  public  build- 
ings at  Jerufalem,  flourifhed  1015  B.  C. 

HIRC ANI A  (anc.  geog. )    See  Hyrcani a. 

HIRCH-HORN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  lower  Rhine,  with  a  ftrong  caflle.  It  is  feat- 
ed  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  on  the  river  Neckar,  and  be- 
longs to  the  eledor  Palatine.  E.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat. 
49.28. 

HIRE  (Philip  de  la),  an  eminent  French  mathema- 
tician and  aftronomer,  born  at  Paris  in  1640.  His  fa- 
ther, who  was  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  delign- 
ed  him  for  the  fame  profeffion  ;  but  he  devoted  him- 
felf  to  mathematical  ftudies,  and  was  nominated  toge- 
ther with  M.  Picard  to  make  the  neceffary  obfervations 
for  a  new  map  of  France  by  the  direftions  of  M.  Colbert. 
In  1683,  he  was  employed  in  continuing  the  famous 
meridian  line  begun  by  M.  Picard ;  and  was  next  en- 
gaged in  conftruding  thofe  grand  aquedudts  which 
were  projefted  by  Louis  XIV.  He  died  in  1718,  af- 
ter having  written  a  great  number  of  works,  befides  fe- 
veral  occafional  papers  difperfedin  journals,  and  in  me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

HIRING,  in  law.    See  Borrowing  and  Hiring. 

HIRPINI  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Italy,  next  to 
the  Samnites,  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  defcendants  from 
them  ;  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  Picentini,  and  to 
the  weft  of  the  Apuli,  having  on  the  north  the  A- 
pennin  and  a  part  of  Samnium.  The  name  is  from 
Hitpvs,  a  term  denoting  a  wolf  in  their  language  ;  ei- 
ther becaufe  under  the  condudl  of  this  animal  the  co- 
lony was  led  and  fettled,  according  to  Strabo  ;  or  be- 
caufe, like  that  prowling  animal,  they  lived  on  plunder, 
according  to  Servius. 

HIRSBERG,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  territory  of 
Jaucr,  famous  for  its  mineral  baths.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Bofar,  in  E.  Long.  17.  50.  N.  Lat.  50.  50. 

HIRSCHFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  upper  Rhine,  and  capital  of  a  principality  of 
the  fame  name,  depending  on  a  famous  abbey  which 
was  fecularized  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  Caffel.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Fulda,  in  E.  Long.  9.  52.  N.  Lat. 
51.46. 

HIRTELLA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  There  are  five  petals ;  the  fi- 
laments are  very  long,  perfifting,  and  fpiral;  the  berry 
is  monofpermous  ;  the  ftyle  lateral. 

HTRUDO,  the  leech;  a  genus  of  infeds  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  vermes  intcftina.  The  body  moves 
either  forward  or  backward.  There  are  feveral  fpe- 
cies, principally  diftinguiflied  by  their  colour.  The 
moll  remarkable  arc  the  following. 

I.  The 
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do.  I.  The  medJcinalls,  or  medicinal  leech,  the  form  of 
which  is  well  known,  grows  to  the  length  of  two  or 
three  inches.  The  body  is  of  a  bhckifh  brown  colour, 
marked  on  the  back  with  fix  yellow  fpots,  and  edged 
with  a  yellow  line  on  each  fide;  but  both  the  fpots  and 
the  Hncs  grow  faint,  and  almoft  difappear,  at  fome 
feafons.  The  head  is  fmaller  than  the  tail,  which  fixes 
itfelf  very  firmly  to  any  thing  the  creature  pleafes.  Tt  is 
viviparous,  and  produces  but  one  young  one  at  a  time, 
which  is  in  the  month  of  July.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
clear  running  waters,  and  is  well  known  for  its  ufe  in 
bleeding.  2.  The  fanguifuga,  or  horfe-leech,  is  larger 
than  the  former :  Its  flcin  is  fmooth  and  gloffy  ;  the 
body  is  deprefled;  the  back  is  dufl<y;  and  the  belly 
is  of  a  yellowifh  green,  having  a  yellow  lateral  mar- 
gin. It  inhabits  ftagnant  waters.  3.  The  geometra, 
or  geometrical  leech,  grows  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length  ;  and  has  a  fmooth  and  ghKy  flcin  of  a  dufl<y 
brown  colour,  but  in  fome  feafons  greenifli  fpotted 
with  white.  When  in  motion,  its  back  is  elevated  in- 
to a  kind  of  ridge  ;  and  it  then  appears  as  if  meafur- 
ing  the  fpace  it  pafled  over  like  a  compafs,  whence  its 
name.  Its  tail  is  remarkably  broad  ;  and  it  holds  as 
firmly  by  it  as  by  the  head.  It  is  common  on  ftones 
in  fhallow  running  waters;  and  is  often  found  on  trout 
and  other  fi(h  after  the  fpawning  feafon.  4.  The  mu- 
rlcata,  or  muricated  leech,  has  a  taper  body,  rounded 
at  the  greater  extremity,  and  furnifhed  with  two  fmall 
tentacula  or  horns  ftrongly  annulated  and  rugged  upon 
the  rings,  the  tail  dilated.  It  inhabits  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  is  by  the  fifliermcn  called  the  Jea  leech. 
It  adheres  to  fifli,  and  generally  leaves  a  black  mark 
on  the  fpot. 

The  organs  of  generation  in  leeches  are  formed  like 
thofe  of  the  fea  and  land  fnails.  See  Helix. — The 
leech's  head  is  armed  with  a  fharp  inftrument  that 
makes  three  wounds  at  once.  They  are  three  fiiarp 
tubercles,  ttrong  enough  to  cut  through  the  fldn  of  a 
man,  or  even  of  an  ox  or  horfe.  Their  mouth  is  as 
yer-  it  were  the  body  of  the  pump,  and  their  tongue  or 
p.ai.flefliy  nipple  the  fucker  ;  by  the  working  of  this  piece 
of  mechanifm,  the  blood  is  made  to  rife  up  to  the  con- 
duit which  conveys  it  to  the  animal's  fliomach,  which 
is  a  membranaceous  llcin  divided  into  24  fmall  cells. 
The  blood  which  is  fucked  out  is  there  preferved  for 
feve>al  months  almoft  without  coagulating,  and  proves 
a  ftore  of  provifion  to  the  animal.  The  nutritious 
parts,  pure  and  already  digefted  by  animals,  have  no 
call  to  be  difengaged  from  heterogeneous  fubftances  ; 
nor  indeed  is  there  an  anus  difcoverable  in  the  leech, 
mere  tranfpiration  feemsto  be  all  that  it  performs,  the 
matter  fixing  on  the  furface  of  its  body,  and  afterwards 
coming  off  in  fmall  threads.  Of  this  an  experiment 
may  be  tried  by  putting  a  leech  into  oil,  where  it 
keeps  alive  for  feveral  days ;  upon  being  taken  out 
and  put  into  water,  there  appears  to  loofen  from  its 
body  a  kind  of  flough  fhaped  like  the  creature's  body. 
The  organ  of  refpiration,  though  unafcertained,  feems 
to  be  fituated  in  the  mouth  ;  for  If,  hke  an  infeft,  it 
drew  its  breath  through  vent  holes,  It  would  not  fub- 
fift  in  oil,  as  by  it  they  would  be  ftopped  up. 

It  is  only  the  firft  fpecies  that  is  ufed  in  medicine ; 
being  applied  to  tender  parts  upon  the  veffels  in  order 
to  draw  off  the  infpiffated  blood  with  which  they  are 
eyercharged,  or  to  phlebotomize  young  children.  If 
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the  leech  does  not  fatten,"  a  drop  of  milk  is  put  on  the  HIrundo. 
fpot  it  is  wifhed  to  fix  on,  or  a  little  blood  is  drawn  ^— v— " 
by  means  of  a  flight  punfture,  after  which  it  imme- 
diately fettles.  Prudence  requires  it  fliould  be  held 
faft  wich  a  piece  of  rufh,  left  it  fhould  find  its  way  'm>- 
to  the  anus  when  ufed  for  the  hemorrhoids,  or  pene- 
trate into  the  oefophagus  if  employed  to  draw  the 
gums ;  otherwife  it  would  make  the  greateft  havock 
either  in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines.  In  fuch  a  cafe, 
the  beft  remedy  is  to  drink  fait  water ;  which  is  th« 
method  praAifed  to  make  it  loofe  its  hold  when  it 
fucks  longer  than  was  intended.  Oil  of  tartar,  vela-  - 
tile  alkali,  pepper,  and  acids,  make  it  alfo  leave  the 
part  on  which  It  was  applied.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  intended  it  fhould  draw  a  larger  quantity  of  bloody 
the  end  of  its  tail  is  cut  off.  It  then  fucks  continually 
to  make  up  the  lofs  it  fuftains.  The  difcharge  occa* 
fioned  by  the  punfture  of  a  leech  is  eafily  ftopped 
with  brandy  or  other  ftyptica. 

At  Ceylon,  travellers  vi^ho  walk  bare  legged  are  mo- 
lefted  by  the  great  numbers  of  leeches  concealed  under 
the  grafs. — All  leeches  vary  in  their  colours  at  fome 
feafons,  but  they  are  generally  of  a  duflcy  greenifa 
brown  or  yellow,  and  often  variegated.  They  are 
faid  to  be  very  reftlefs  before  a  change  of  weather,  if 
confined  in  glaffes. 

HIRUNDO,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  of  pafferes.  There  are  37  fpecies,  chiefly 
diftinguiflied  by  their  colour.  The  moft  remarkable 
are, 

I.  The  ruftica,  common  or  chimney- fwallow,  is  piate 
diftinguiflied  from  all  the  other  fpecies  by  the  fuperlor  ccxxxvi- 
forkinefs  of  its  tail,  and  by  the  red  fpot  on  the  fore- 
head and  under  the  chin.  The  crown  of  the  head, 
the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  the  coverts  of 
the  wings,  are  black,  gloffed  with  a  rich  purplifh  blue, 
moft  refplendent  in  the  male :  the  breaft  and  belly 
white,  and  in  the  male  tinged  with  red  :  the  tail  is 
black ;  the  two  middle  feathers  are  plain,  the  others 
marked  tranfverfely  near  their  ends  with  a  white  fpot : 
the  exterior  feathers  of  the  tail  are  much  longer  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female.  The  food  of  this  fwallow  is 
the  fame  with  the  others  of  its  kind,  viz.  infefts.  For 
the  taking  of  thefe,  in  their  fwifteft  flight,  nature  has 
admirably  contrived  their  feveral  parts  :  their  mouths 
are  very  wide  to  take  in  flies,  &c.  in  their  quickeft 
motion  ;  their  wings  are  long,  and  adapted  for  diftant 
and  continual  flight ;  and  their  tails  are  forked,  to 
enable  them  to  turn  the  readier  in  purfuit  of  their 
prey.  This  fpecies  is  the  firft  comer  of  all  the  Britifli 
hlrundlne8;and  appears  in  general  on  or  about  the  13  th 
of  April,  though  now  and  then  a  Uraggler  is  feen 
much  earlier.  This  hirundo,  though  called  the  chim-^ 
ney-fivallo'w,  by  no  means  builds  altogether  in  chim- 
neys, but  often  within  barns  and  out-houfes  againft  tho 
rafters ;  and  fo  flie  did  in  Virgil's  time  : 

»»_  Ante 

Garrula  qudm  tignis  nidos  fufpendat  hirundo. 

In  Sweden  fhe  builds  in  barns^  and  is  called  ladu  fwahi- 
the  barn  fwallow.  Befides,  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe, , 
there  are  no  chimneys  to  houfes  except  they  are  Eng. 
Hfb  built  :  in  thefe  countries  fhe  conflruAs  her  neft  ins 
porches,  and  gafe-ways,  and  galleries,  and  open  halls.. 
Here  and  there  a  .  bird  may  afFeft  fome  odd  pecullart 

place 
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Hiru«  Jo.  place :  tut  in  general  with  us  this  fpecies  breeds  in  chim- 
:  »  neys;  and  loves  to  haunt  thofe  ftacks  where  there  is  a 
conftant  fire,  no  doubt  for  the  fake  of  warmth.  Not  that 
it  can  fubfill  in  the  immediate  fhaft  where  there  is  a 
fire  ;  but  prefers  one  adjoining  to  that  of  the  kitchen, 
and  difregards  the  perpetual  fmoke  of  that  funnel. 
Five  or  fix  or  more  feet  down  the  chimney  does  this 
little  bird  begin  to  form  her  neft  about  the  middle  of 
May,  which  confifts,  like  that  of  the  houfe-martin,  of 
a  cruft  or  fhell  compofed  of  dirt  or  mud,  mixed  with 
jhort  pieces  of  draw  to  render  it  tough  and  permanent} 
with  this  difference,  that  whereas  the  fhell  of  the  mar- 
tin is  nearly  hemifpheric,  that  of  the  fwallow  is  open 
at  the  top,  and  like  half  a  deep  difh  :  this  neft  is  lined 
with  fine  graffes,  and  feathers  which  are  often  collec- 
ted as  they  float  in  the  air.  Wonderful  is  the  addrefs 
(Mr  White  obferves)  which  this  adroit  bird  fliovvs  all 
day  long  in  afcending  and  dtfcending  with  fecurity 
through  fo  narrow  a  pafs.  When  hovering  over  the 
mouth  of  the  funnel,  the  vibrations  of  her  wings  add- 
ing on  the  confined  air  occafion  a  rumbling  like  thun- 
der. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  dam  fubmits  to 
this  inconvenient  fituation  folovv  in  the  fhrft,  in  order 
to  fecure  her  broods  from  rapacious  birds,  and  parti- 
cularly from  owls,  which  frequently  fall  down  chimneys, 
.perhaps  in  attempting  to  get  at  thefe  neftlings, 

•This  bird  lays  from  four  to  fix  white  eggs,  dotted 
with  red  fpecks  ;  and  brings  out  her  firft  brood  about 
the  laft  week  in  Jnine,  or  the  firft  week  in  July.  The 
progrefiive  method  by  which  the  young  are  introduced 
into  hfe  is  very  amufing  :  Firft,  they  emerge  from 
the  fhaft  with  difficulty  enough,  and  often  fall  down  in- 
to the  rooms  below  :  for  a  day  or  fo  they  are  fed  on  the 
chimney-top,  and  then  are  conduced  to  the  dead 
leaflefs  bough  of  fome  tree,  where,  fitting  in  a  row, 
they  are  attended  with  great  aiTiduity,  and  may  then 
be  called  perchefs.  In  a  day  or  two  more  they  become 
flyers,  but  are  ftill  unable  to  take  their  own  food  s 
therefore  they  play  about  near  the  place  where  the 
dams  are  hawking  for  flies  ;  and,  when  a  mouthful  is 
coUefted,  at  a  certain  fignal  given,  the  dam  and  the 
neftling  advance,  rifing  towards  each  other,  and  meet- 
ing at  an  angle;  the  young  one  all  the  while  uttering 
fuch  a  little  quick  note  of  gratitude  and  complacency, 
that  a  perfon  muft  have  paid  very  little  regard  to  the 
wonders  of  Nature  that  has  not  often  remarked  this 
feat.  The  dam  betakes  herfelf  immediately  to  the  bu- 
finefs  of  a  fecond  brood  as  foon  as  ftie  is  difengaged 
from  her  firft  ;  which  fhe  at  once  afTociates  with  the 
firft  broods  of  houfe-martins  ;  and  with  them  congre- 
gates, cluftering  on  funny  roofs,  towers,  and  trees. 
This  hirundo  brings  out  her  fecond  brood  towards  the 
middle  and  end  of  Auguft.  All  the  fummer  long  ia 
the  fwallow  a  moft  inftruftive  pattern  of  unwearied  in- 
duftry  and  afFeftien  ;  for  from  morning  to  night,  while 
there  is  a  family  to  be  fupported,  (lie  fpends  the  whole 
day  in  fkimming  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  exerting  the 
moft  fudden  turns  and  quick  evolutions.  Avenues, 
and  long  walks  under  hedges,  and  pafture-fields,  and' 
jnown  meadows  where  cattle  graze,  are  her  delight, 
N"  154. 
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efpecially  if  there  are  trees  interfperfed ;  becaufe  in  Hlnrn 
fuch  fpots  infers  moft  abound.    When  a  fly  is  taken 
a  fmart  fnap  from  her  bill  is  heard,  refembling  the 
noife  at  the  fhutting  of  a  watch-cafe  ;  but  the  motion' 
of  the  mandibles  are  too  quick  for  the  eye. 

The  fwallow,  probably  the  male  bird,  is  the  excu- 
bitor  to  houfe-martins  and  other  little  birds,  announ- 
cing the  approach  of  birds  of  prey.  For  as  foon  as  an 
hawk  appears,  with  a  fhrill  alarming  note  he  calls  all  the 
fwallovifs  and  martins  about  him  ;  who  purfue  in  a  bo- 
dy, and  buffet  and  ftrike  their  enemy  till  they  have 
driven  him  from  the  village,  darting  down  from  above 
on  his  back,  and  rifing  in  a  perpendicular  line  in  pcr- 
^  fed  fecurity.  This  bird  alfo  will  found  the  alarm, 
^nd  ftrike  at  cats  when  they  climb  on  the  roofs  of 
houfes  or  otherwife  approach  the  nefts.  Each  fpecies 
of  hirundo  drinks  as  it  flies  along,  fipping  the  furface 
of  the  water  ;  but  the  fwallow  alone,  in  general,  waflies 
on  the  wing,  by  dropping  into  a  pool  for  many  times 
together:  in  very  hot  weather   houfe-martlns  and 

bank- martins  dip  and  wafh  a  little  The  fwallow  is  a 

delicate  fongfter,  and  in  foft  funny  weather  fings  both 
perching  and  flying;  on  trees  in  a  kind  of  concert, 
and  on  chimney  tops:  ii  is  alfo  a  bold  flyer,  ranging  to 
diftant  towns  and  commons  even  in  windy  weather, 
which  the  other  fpecies  feem  much  to  diflike  ;  nay, 
even  frequenting  expofed  fea-port  towns,  and  making 
little  excurfions  over  the  falt-water.  Horfemen  on 
wide  downs  are  often  clofely  attended  by  a  little  party 
of  fwallows  for  miles  together,  which  plays  before  and 
behind  them,  fweeplng  around,  and  coUedlng  all  the 
fculking  infefts  that  are  roufed  by  the  trampling  of  the 
horfes  feet  :  when  the  wind  blows  hard,  without  this 
expedient,  they  are  often  forced  to  fettle  to  pick  up 
their  lurking  prey. 

This  fpecies  feeds  much  on  little  coleoptera,  as  well 
as  on  gnats'and  flies  ;  and  often  fettles  on  dug  ground, 
or  paths,  for  gravels  to  grind  and  digeft  its  food.  Mr 
White  informs  us,  that  before  they  depait,  for  fome 
weeks,  to  a  bird,  they  forfake  houfes  and  chimneys, 
and  rooft  in  trees  ;  and  ufually  withdraw  about  the  be- 
ginning of  Odober  ;  though  fome  few  ftragglcra  may 
be  feen  at  times  till  the  firft  week  in  November. 
Mr  Pennant  fays,  that  for  a  few  days  previous  to  their 
departure,  they  affemble  In  vaft  flocks  on  houfe  tops, 
churches,  and  trees,  from  whence  they  take  their 
flight  (a).  They  are  fuppofed  to  take  up  their  win- 
ter-quarters in  Senegal  and  parts  adjacent;  and  feen4 
to  pofTefs  in  turn  the  whole  of  the  old  continent,  be- 
ing known  from  Norway  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Kamtfchatka  to  India  and 
Japan  on  the  other.  They  are  alfo  found  in  all  parts 
of  North  America,  migrating  north  and  fouth,  as  with 
US.  Kalm  fays,  that  in  America  they  build  in  houfes 
and  under  the  outfides  of  the  roofs  ;  alfo  on  the 
mountains,  in  fuch  parts  of  them  as  projeft  beyond  the 
bottom,  as  well  as  under  the  corners  of  perpendicular 
rocks. 

2.  The  tahltica,  or  Otaheite  fwallow,  is  five  inches 
in  length  ;  its  body  is  of  a  brown-black  colour  with  a 

fhining 


(a)  See  Migration.— Concerning  the  annual  difappearance  of  thefe  birds,  however,  naturalifts  have  enter- 
tained different  opinions;  a  detail  of  which,  as  the  fubjeft  is  curious,  and  would  form  too  loiig  a  dlgrdfion  m  this 
jflace,  is  referved  for  a  feparate  article.    See  Swallow^ 
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riinJo.  fhining  bluifli  glofs,  the  breafl  of  a  fulvous  purple, 
the  abdomen  of  a  footy  brown  ;  the  bill,  tail,  and 
legs  are  black.  It  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Otaheite.    See  Fig.  i. 

3.  The  efculenta,  or  edible  fwallow,  according  to 
BufFon,  is  lefs  than  the  wren,  and  only  two  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  length.  The  bill  is  black  ;  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  are  brown,  the  under  whitifli  ;  the  tail  is 
forked,  and  each  feather  of  it  tipped  with  white  :  the 
legs  are  brown.    See  Fig.  2. 

Mr  Latham  thinks,  that  the  fize  as  above  defcribed 
is  by  much  too  fmall,  as  Mr  Marfden  fays  that  the 
bird  '*  appears  to  be  the  common  martin  ;" — *'  and 
(fays  Mr  Latham)  we  are  much  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  at  leaft  of  that  fize,  from  the  eggs  which  ac- 
company the  neft  now  in  the  Britifh  mufeum,  which 
are  as  big  as  thofe  of  the  martin,  and  of  the  fame  co- 
lour. However,  we  cannot  difpute  the  point."  The 
moft  curious  part  of  the  natural  hiflory  of  this  bird 
confifts  in  the  neft,  which  is  compofed  of  fuch  mate- 
rials as  render  it  not  only  edible,  but  one  of  the  great- 
eft  dainties  of  the  Afiatic  epicures. 

Thefenefts  (of  which  a  particular  account  is  given 
under  the  article  BiRDs-NeJls)  are  found  in  vaft  num- 
bers in  certain  caverns,  in  various  ifles  in  the  Soolo 
Archipelago,  fituatcd  between  longitude  117  and  120, 
latitude  5  and  7  ;  particularly  in  three  fmall  ifles,  or 
rather  rocks  ;  in  the  caverns  of  which  the  ncfts  are 
found  fixed  to  the  fides  in  aftonifhing  numbers.  They 
are  alfo  found  in  amazing  quantities  on  a  fmall  ifiand 
called  ToCf  in  the  ftraits  of  Sunda  ;  the  caverns  of 
which  are  lined  with  the  nefts  :  but  nowhere  in  great- 
er abundance  than  about  Croee,  near  the  fouth  end  of 
Sumatra,  four  miles  up  a  river  of  that  name.  But 
they  are  not  peculiar  to  the  above  places*:  for  they  are 
likewife  common  from  Java  to  Cochinchina  on  the 
north,  and  from  the  point  of  Sumatra  weft,  to  New 
Guinea  on  the  eaft  ;  where  the  fea  is  faid  to  be  cover- 
ed with  a  vifcous  fubftancelike  half-melted  glue,  which 
the  bird  is  fuppofed  either  to  take  up  from  the  furface 
with  its  bill  during  flight,  or  to  pick  it  from  the  rocks 
when  left  there  by  the  waves.' — Of  thefe  nefts,  it  is  faid 
the  Dutch  alone  export  from  Batavia  1000  pickles  (b) 
every  year,  which  are  brought  from  the  ifles  of  Co- 
chinchina, and  thofe  lying  to  the  eaft  of  them.  It  is 
?nuch  to  be  wondered,  that,  among  other  luxuries  im- 
ported by  us  from  the  eaft,  the  ufe  of  thefe  nefts  ftiould 
not  have  found  a  way  to  our  tables  ;  as  being  yet  fo 
fcarce  in  England  as  to  be  kept  as  rarities  in  the  cabi- 
•nets  of  coUeftors.  The  bird  itfelf  at  Sumatra  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Layonglayong. 

4.  The  borbonica,  or  wheat- fwallow,  is  about  the 
fize  of  the  fwift :  the  plumage  above  is  blackifh 
brown  ;  beneath  grey,  marked  with  longitudinal  brown 
fpots  :  the  tail  is  even  at  the  end  :  the  bill  and  legs  are 
black.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Ifte  of  France  ;  fre- 
quenting places  fown  with  wheat,  and  glades  of  woods; 
affcAing  elevated  fituations,  and  frequently  feen  perch- 
ed on  trees  and  ftones.  It  follows  herds  of  cattle  for 
the  fake  of  the  flies  which  furround  them  ;  and  is  fre- 
quently feen  in  the  wake  of  (hips  in  great  numbers,  in 
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the  road  near  the  iile,  no  doubt  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Hinind*. 
It  is  often  obferved  of  evenings  about  the  clefts  in  the 
mountains,  where  it  is  faid  to  pafs  the  night ;  and 
where  it  makes  its  neft,  which  is  compofed  of  ftraw 
and  feathers.  It  lays  two  eggs,  of  a  grey  colouc 
dotted  with  brown. 

5.  The  francica,  or  grey  rumped  fwallow,  is  in  length 
four  inches  and  a  quarter ;  having  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  blackifti,  the  rump  and  under  parts  whitifti  or 
grey.  This  fpecies  alfo  inhabits  the  Ifle  of  France,  but 
not  in  great  numbers  ;  and  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  frefli  waters.  It  flies  fwift ;  and  is, 
feldom  obferved  to  perch.  It  is  fuppofed  to  reft  in  the 
woods  at  night,  being  feen  about  the  ilcirts  of  them  to- 
wards evening.  It  is  generally  very  lean,  and  not  good 
food* 

6.  The  urbica,  or  martin,  is  Inferior  in  fize  to  the 
chimney-fwallow,  and  its  tail  much  lefs  forked.  The 
head  and  upper- part  of  the  body,  except  the  rump,  is 
black  glofted  with  blue  :  the  breaft,  belly,  and  rump, 
are  white  :  the  feet  are  covered  with  a  ftiort  white 
down.  This  is  the  fecond  of  the  fwallow-kind  that  ap- 
pears in  our  country  ;  and  of  its  manners  and  economy 
we  have  the  following  curious  account  in  the  Rev. 
Mr  White's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Selborne.  "  They  be- 
gin to  appear  about  the  i6th  of  April ;  and  for  fome 
time  they  in  general  pay  no  attention  to  the  bufinefs  of 
nidification  :  they  play  and  fport  about,  either  to  re- 
cruit from  the  fatigue  of  their  journey,  if  they  do  mi- 
grate at  all ;  or  elfe  that  their  blood  may  recover  its 
true  tone  and  texture  after  it  has  been  fo  long  benumb- 
ed by  the  feveritles  of  winter.  About  the  middle  of 
May,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  the  martin  begins  to  think 
in  earneft  of  providing  a  manfion  for  its  family.  The 
cruft  or  fhell  of  this  neft  feems  to  be  formed  of  fuch  dirt 
or  lo^m  as  comes  raoft  readily  to  hand,  and  is  tempered 
and  wrought  together  with  little  bits  of  broken  ftraws 
to  render  it  tough  and  tenacious.  As  this  bird  often 
builds  agalnft  a  perpendicular  wall  without  any  projeft- 
ing  ledge  under,  it  requires  its  utmoft  efforts  to  get 
the  firft  foundation  firmly  fixed,  fo  that  it  may  fafely 
carry  the  fuperftrufture.  On  this  occafion  the  bird  not 
only  clings  with  its  claws,  but  partly  fupports  Itfelf  by 
flrongly  inclining  its  tail  agalnft  the  wall,  making  that 
a  fulcrum  ;  and  thus  fteadied,  it  works  and  plafters  the 
materials  into  the  face  of  the  brick  or  ftone.  But  then, 
that  this  work  may  not,  while  It  Is  foft  and  green,  pull 
itfelf  down  by  Its  own  weight,  the  provident  archite^l 
has  prudence  and  forbearance  enough  not  to  advance 
her  work  too  faft  ;  but  by  building  only  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  by  dedicating  the  reft  of  the  day  to  food  and 
amufement,  gives  It  finTicient  time  to  dry  and  harden. 
About  half  an  Inch  feems  to  be  a  fufficlent  layer  for  a 
day.  Thus  careful  workmen,  when  they  build  mud- 
wails  (informed  at  firft  perhaps  by  this  little  bird)  raife 
but  a  moderate  layer  at  a  time,  and  then  defift  ;  left  the 
work  fliould  become  top-heavy,  and  fo  be  ruined  by  its 
own  weight.  By  this  method  In  about  10  or  12  days 
is  formed  an  hemifpheric  peft,  with  a  fmall  aperture  to- 
wards the  top,  ftrong,  compaft,  and  warm  ;  and  per- 
fed^Iy  fitted  for  all  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  intend- 
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(b)  The  pickle,  or  pekul,  is  about  1^5  pounds ;  or,  as  Dan\pier  fays,  300  pickles  are  equal  to  396poun(fa 
Englilh  weight. —  See  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  132, 
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rundo.  ed.  But  then  notliing  i3  more  common  than  for  the 
•V^-*  houfc-fparrow,  as  foon  as  the  ihell  is  finiftied,  to  feize 
on  it  as  its  own,  to  eje£V  the  owner,  and  to  line  it  after 
its  own  manner.  After  fo  much  labour  is  beftowed  in 
erefting  a  manfion,  as  nature  feldom  works  in  vain, 
martins  will  breed  on  for  fcveral  years  together  in  the 
fame  neft,  where  it  happens  to  be  well  ftiekered  and  fe- 
cure  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  The  (hell  or 
cruft  of  the  nell  is  a  fort  of  rurtic-work,  fuU  of  knobs 
and  protuberances  on  the  outfide  :  nor  is  the  infide  of 
thofe  that  I.  have  examined  fmoothed  with  any  exa6t- 
nefs  at  all ;  but  is  rendered  foft  and  warm,  and  Ht  for 
incubation,  by  a  lining  of  fmall  draws,  -rralTes,  and  fea- 
thers ;  and  foraetimes  by  a  bed  of  mofs  interwoven  with 
wool.  In  this  neft  they  tread  or  engender,  frequently 
during  the  time  of  building  ;  and  the  hen  lays  from 
three  to  five  white  eggs.  At  firft,  when  the  young  are 
hatched,  and  are  in  a  naked  and  helplefs  condition,  the 
parent  birds,  with  tender  affiduity,  carry  out  what  comes 
away  from  their  young.  Was  it  not  for  this  affection- 
ate cleanllnefs,  the  neftlings  would  foon  be  burnt  up 
and  dellroyed  in  fo  deep  and  hollow  a  neft  by  their  own 
cauftic  excrement.  In  the  quadruped  creation  the  fame 
neat  precaution  is  made  ufe  of,  particularly  among  dogs 
and  cats,  where  the  dams  lick  away  what  proceeds  from 
their  young.  But  in  birds  there  feems  to  be  a  parti- 
cular provlfion,  that  the  dung  of  neftlings  is  enveloped 
in  a  tough  kind  of  jelly,  and  therefore  is  the  eafier  con- 
veyed off  without  foiling  or  daubing.  Yet,  as  na- 
ture is  cleanly  in  all  her  ways,  the  young  perform  this 
office  for  themfelves  in  a  little  time,  by  thrufting  their 
tails  out  at  the  aperture  of  their  neft.  As  the  young 
of  fmall  birds  prefently  arrive  at  their  fxoi/^;,  or  "  full 
growth,"  they  foon  become  impatient  of  confinement, 
and  fit  all  day  with  their  heads  out  at  the  orifice,  where 
the  dams,  by  clinging  to  the  neft,  fupply  them,  with 
food  from  morning  to  night.  For  a  time  the  young 
are  fed  on  the  wing  by  their  parents  ;  but  the  feat  is 
done  byfo  quick  and  almoft  imperceptible  a  flight,  that 
a  perfon  mult  have  attended  very  exactly  to  their  mo- 
tions, before  he  would  be  able  to  perceive  it.  As  foon 
as  the  young  are  able  to  fliift  for  themfelves,  the  dams 
immediately  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  bufinefs  of  a 
fecond  brood  :  while  the  firft  flight,  ftiaken  off  and  re- 
jefted  by  their  nurfes,  congregate  in  great  flocks,  and 
are  the  birds  that  are  feen  cluttering  and  hovering  on 
funny  mornings  and  evenings  round  towers  and  fteeples, 
and  on  the  roofs  of  churches  and  houfes.  Thefe  con- 
gregatings  ufually  begin  to  take  place  about  the  firft 
week  in  Auguft  ;  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that 
by  that  time  the  firft  flight  is  pretty  well  over.  The 
young  of  this  fpecies  do  not  quit  their  abodes  all  toge- 
ther ;  but  the  more  forward  birds  get  abroad  fome  days 
before  the  reft.  Thefe  approaching  the  eaves  of  build- 
ings, and  playing  about  before  them,  make  people  think 
that  feveral  old  ones  attend  one  neft.  They  are  often 
capricious  in  fixing  on  a  nefting-place,  beginning  many 
edifices,  and  leaving  them  unfinished  ;  but  when  once  a 
neft  is  completed  in  a  ftieltered  place,  it  fcrves  for  feve- 
ral feafons.  Thofe  which  breed  in  a  ready  finiftied 
houfe,  get  the  ftart  in  hatching  of  thofe  that  build  new 
by  lo  days  or  a  fortnight.  Thefe  induftrious  artificers 
are  at  their  labours  in  the  long  days  before  four  in  the 
morning;  when  they  fix  their  materials,  theyplafter  them 
on  with  their  chins^  moving  their  head?  \yith  a  ^uick  vi- 
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bratory  motion. — They  dip  and  wafh  as  they  Ry  fome- 
times  in  very  hot  weather,  but  not  fo  frequently  as 
fwallows.  Martins  love  to  frequent  towns,  efpecially 
if  there  are  great  lakes  and  rivers  at  hand.  They  are 
by  far  the  leaft  agile  of  the  Britifti  hirundines ;  their 
wings  and  tails  are  fhort,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
capable  of  fuch  furprlfing  turns,  and  quick  and  glancing 
evolutions  as  the  fwallow.  Accordingly,  they  make 
ufe  of  a  placid  eafy  motion,  in  a  middle  region  of  the 
air,  feldom  mounting  to  any  great  height,  and  never 
fweeping  long  together  over  the  furface  of  the  ground 
or  water.  They  do  not  wander  far  for  food  ;  but  af- 
fe6k  fheltered  diftrlits,  over  fome  lake,  or  under  fome 
hanging  wood,  or  in  fome  hollow  vale,  efpecially  in 
windy  weather.  They  breed  the  lateft  of  all  the  fwal- 
low kind  :  in  1772  they  had  neftlings  on  to  OAo- 
ber  the  2  ift,  and  are  never  without  unfledged  young  as 
late  as  Michaelmas. — As  the  fummer  declines,  the  con- 
gregating flocks  increafe  in  numbers  daily,  by  the  con- 
fiant  accelfion  of  the  fecond  broods  ;  till  at  laft  they 
fwarm  in  myriads  upon  myriads  round  the  villages  on 
the  Thames,  darkening  the  face  of  the  ficy  as  they  fre- 
quent the  aits  of  that  river,  where  they  rooft.  They 
retire,  the  bulk  of  them  I  mean,  in  vaft  flocks  together 
about  the  beginning  of  October  :  but  have  appeared  of 
late  years  in  a  confiderable  flight  in  this  neighbourhood, 
for  one  day  or  two  as  late  as  November  the  3d  and  6ch, 
after  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  gone  for  more 
than  a  fortnight.  They  therefore  withdraw  with  us 
the  lateft  of  any  fpecies.  Unlefs  thefe  birds  are  very 
fhort  lived  indeed,  or  unlefs  they  do  not  return  to  the. 
diftriil  where  they  are  bred,  they  muft  undergo  vaft  de- 
vaftations  fome  how,  and  fome  where  ;  for  the  birds 
that  return  yearly  bear  no  manner  of  proportion  to  the 
birds  that  retire." 

7.  The  rufa,  or  rufous- bellied  fwallow,  is  of  the 
fame  fize  with  the  former  ;  and  has  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  of  a  gloffy  black  ;  the  under  rufous,  growing 
paler  towards  the  vent  :  the  forehead  is  whitilli  ;  and 
the  bill  and  legs  are  dulky.  Thefe  are  found  at  Cayenne, 
and  not  unfrequently  as  far  north  as  New- York.  They 
build  in  houfes,  without  any  mixture  of  mud  ;  fabri- 
cating the  neft  with  mofs,  dried  plants,  and  fliort  bita 
of  fticks,  all  united  with  a  fort  of  gum,  fo  as  fcarce 
to  be  broken,  and  lined  with  feathers  ;  fufpending  it 
from  the  beams  and  rafters,  fides  of  walls,  and  eaves 
of  houfes.  It  is  fometimes  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  ; 
and  is  fixed  by  one  of  its  fides,  the  opening  being 
made  near  the  bottom.  The  female  lays  four  or  five 
eggs ;  and  the  young  go  out  as  foon  as  their  wings 
will  fupport  them. 

8.  The  riparia,  fand-martin,  or  fliore-biid,  is  4|th. 
inches  in  length,  with  th'e  whole  upper  parts  of 
the  body  of  a  moufe- colour,  the  throat  and  under 
parts  white,  the  bill  and  legs  blackifh.  It  is  common 
about  the  banks  of  rivers  and  fand  pits,  where  it  tere- 
brates  a  round  and  regular  hole  in  the  fand  or  earth, 
which  is  ferpentine,  horizontal,  and  about  two  feet 
deep.  At  the  inner  end  of  thia  burrow  docs  the  bird 
depofit,  in  a  good  degree  of  fafety,  her  rude  neft, 
confifting  of  fine  grafles  and  feathers,  ufually  goofc- 
feathers,  very  inartificially  laid  together.  "  Though 
at  firft  (fays  Mr  White)  one  would  be  difinclined  to 
believe  that  this  weak  bird,  with  her  foft  and  tender 
bill  and  claws,  fhoiUd  ever  be  able  to  bore  the  flub- 
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born  fand  bank  without  entirely  difabling  herfelf ;  yet 
with  thefe  feeble  inftruments  have  I  feen  a  pair  of  them 
make  great  difpatch  ;  and  could  remark  how  much 
they  had  fcooped  that  day  by  the  frefli  fand  which  ran 
down  the  bank,  and  was  of  a  different  colour  from 
that  which  lay  loofe  and  bleached  in  the  fun.  In  what 
fpace  of  time  thefe  little  artifts  are  able  to  mine  and 
finifh  thefe  cavities  I  have  never  been  able  to  difcover : 
but  it  would  be  a  matter  worthy  of  obfervation,  where 
it  falls  in  the  way  of  any  naturalift  to  make  his  re- 
marks.   This  I  have  often  taken  notice  of,  that  feve- 
ral  holes  of  difPerent  depths  are  left  unfinifhed  at  the 
end  of  fummer.    To  imagine  that  thefe  beginnings 
were  intentionally  made  in  order  to  be  in  the  greater 
forwardnfifs  for  next  fpring,  is  allowing  perhaps  too 
much  forefight  and  rerum  prudentia  to  a  fimple  bird. 
May  not  the  caufe  of  thefe  lakbrahting  left  unfinifhed 
arife  from  their  meeting  in  thofe  places  with  ftrata  too 
har{h,  hard,  and  folid,  for  their  purpofe,  which  they 
relinquifti,  and  go  to  a  frefli  fpot  that  works  more  free- 
ly ?  Or  may  they  not  in  other  places  fall  in  with  a  foil 
as  much  tcoo  loofe  and  mouldering,  liable  to  flounder, 
and  threatening  to  overwhelm  them  and  their  labours  ? 
One  thing  is  remarkable — that,  after  fome  years,  the 
old  holes  are  forfaken  and  new  ones  bored  ;  perhaps 
becaufe  the  old  habitations  grow  foul  and  fetid  from 
long  ufe,  or  becaufe  they  may  fo  abound  with  fleas  as 
to  become  untenantable.     This  fpecies  of  fwallow 
moreover  is  flrangely  annoyed  with  fleas  :  and  we  have 
feen  fleas,  bed-fleas  (puJex  irritansj,  fwarming  at  the 
mouths  of  thefe  holes,  like  bees  on  the  ftools  of  their 
hives. 

The  fand-martin  arrives  much  about  the  lame  time 
with  the  fwallow  ;  and  lays,  as  flie  does,  from  four  to 
fix  white  eggs.  But  as  this  fpecies  is  crypioganie,  carry- 
ing on  the  bufinefs  of  niditkation,  incubation,  and  the 
fupport  of  its  young  in  the  dark,  it  would  not  be  cafy 
to  afcertain  the  time  of  breeding,  were  it  not  for  the 
coming  forth  of  the  broods,  which  appear  much  about 
the  time,  or  rather  fomewhat  earlier  than  thofe  of  the 
fwallow.    The  nel^lings  are  fupported  in  common,  like 
thofe  of  their  congeners,  with  gnats  and  other  fmall 
infefts  ;  and  fometimes  they  are  fed  with  libellula  (dra- 
gon flies)  almoft  as  long  as  themfelves.    This  hirundo 
is  faid  to  lay  only  once  in  a  year,  and  to  produce 
its  young  more  early  than  the  reft  of  its  tribe  :  though 
from  this  lafl:  circumftance  it  would  feem  probable  that 
they  breed  at  leaft  a  fecond  time  like  the  houfe-martin 
and  fwallow.    It  does  not  always  take  pains  to  make 
an  hole  for  a  nefl; ;  frequently  laying  in  cavities  of 
quarries,  and  in  hollows  of  trees,  where  it  is  convenient. 
When  they  happen  to  breed  near  hedges  and  enclofures, 
they  are  often  difpofftfTed  of  their  breeding  holes  by  the 
houfe-fparrow,  which  is  on  the  fame  account  a  fell 
adverfary  to  houfe-martins.    Thefe  hirund'mes  are  no 
fongllers,  but  rather  mute,  making  only  a  little  harfli 
noife  when  a  perfon  approaches  their  ncrts.  They  feem 
not  to  be  of  a  fociable  turn,  never  with  us  congrega- 
ting with  their  congeners  in  the  autumn.    They  have 
a  peculiar  manner  of  flying  ;  flitting  about  with  odd 
jerks  and  vacillations,  not  unlike  the  motions  of  a 
butterfly.    Doubtlefs  the  flight  of  all  hirundines^  is  in- 
fluenced by  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar  fort  of  infers 
which  furnifli  their  food.    Hence  (fays  Mr  White)  it 
*vould  be  worth  inquiry  to  examine  what  particular 
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genus  of  infefts  affords  the  principal 
refpeftive  fpecies  of  fwallow. 

9.  The  montana,  or  crag- fwallow,  is  about  the  fizd 
of  the  martin,  and  in  its  upper  plumage  like  the 
fand-martin:  the  under  part  of  the  body  is  rufous ; 
the  tail  is  fcarcely  forked  ;  the  legs  are  covered  with 
grey  down  mixed  with  brown  ;  the  bill  and  the  clawa 
are  black.  Thefe  birds  inhabit  the  rocks  and  craga 
about  Savoy  ;  arriving  there  the  middle  of  April,  and 
departing  the  15th  of  Auguft,  for  the  moil  part ;  novr 
and  then  fome  ftragglers  remain  to  the  loth  of  Octo- 
ber. This  fpecies  is  alfo  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne  and  Dauphinc  ;  and  fpecimens  have  beetx 
received  from  Gibraltar. 

10.  The  purpurea,  or  purple  fwallow,  is  in  length 
feven  inches,  and  the  whole  body  is  of  a  deep  violet^ 
Very  gloffy  :  the  quills  and  tail  are  of  the  fame  colour, 
but  ttill  deeper,  and  the  laft  forked  :  the  legs  and  claws 
are  blackiih  ;  and  the  bill  is  black.  The  colour  of  the 
female  is  dufl<y  brown,  with  a  flight  tinge  of  violet. 
This  fpecies  is  found  in  fummer  in  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  coming  in  May,  and  retiring  at  the  approach 
of  winter.  The  common  people  are  very  fond  of 
them  ;  and  make  little  conveniences  of  boards  on  the 
outfides  of  their  houfes  for  the  birds  to  build  in,  like 
as  is  done  for  fparrows  in  England  ;  being  dcfirous  to 
keep  them  near,  as  they  are  of  much  ufe  in  alarming 
the  poultry  of  the  approach  of  the  hawk  and  other 
birds  of  prey  ;  not  only  flirieking  violently  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  thefe  enemies,  but  attacking  them  with 
all  the  efforts  of  our  martins  in  Europe.    See  fig.  4. 

11.  The  apus,  or  fwift,  is  a  large  fpecies,  being 
long,  with  ,an  extent  of  wing  near 
though   the  weight   of  the  bird 

Their  feet  are  fo  fmall,  that  the 
a£tion  of  walking  and  rifing  from  the  ground  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  ;   fo  that  nature  has  made  it  full 
amends,  by  furnifhing  it  with  ample  means  for  an  eafy 
and  continual  flight.   It  is  more  on  the  wing  than  any 
other  fwallow  ;  its  flight  is  more  rapid,  and  that  at- 
tended with  a  flirill  fcream.      It  refts  by  clinging 
againfl;  fome  wall,  or  other  apt  body  ;  from  whence 
Klein  fl:yles  this  fpecies  hirundo  muraria.    It  breeds 
of  houfes,   in  ftecples,  and  other 
and  makes  its  nefl:  of  grafles  and 
feet  of  this  fpecies   ate  of  a  par- 

   ,   all  the   toes  fl;anding  foreward  : 

the  leaft;  confifts  of  only  one  bone  ;  the  others  of  an  e- 
qual  number,  viz.  two  each  ;  in  which  they  differ  from 
thofe  of  all  other  birds  ;  a  conftruftion,  however,  nicely 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  in  which  their  feetare  employed. 

The  fwift  is  a  fummer  inhabitant  of  thefe  kingdoms. 
It  comes  the  lateft,  and  departs  the  fooneft,  of  any  of 
the  tribe  ;  not  always  flaying  to  the  middle  of  Auguft, 
and  often  not  arriving  before  the  beginning  of  May. 
A  pair  of  thefe  birds  were  found  adhering  by  their 
claws,  and  in  a  torpid  ftate,  in  Feb.  1766,  under  the 
roof  of  Longnor- chapel,  Shropfliire  ;  on  being  brought 
to  a  fire,  they  revived,  and  moved  about  the  room. 

The  fabulous  hiftory  of  the  manucodiata,  or  Urd  <^ 
paradife  (fays  Mr  Pennant),  is,  in  the  hiftory  of  this 
fpecies,  in  great  meafure  verified.  It  was  believed 
to  have  no  feet  ;  to  live  upon  the  celeftial  dew ;  to 
float  perpetually  on  the  atmofphcre  ;  and  to  perform 
all  its  fundions  in  that  element.  The  fwift  aftually 
3  Z  2  per- 
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eighteen  inches, 
is  only  one  ounce. 


under  the  eaves 
lofty  buildings  ; 
feathers.  The 
ticular  ftrufture, 
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^  performs  what  has  been  in  thefe  enhghtened  times  dif 
|5roved  of  the  former,  except  the  fmall  time  it  takes 
fleeping,  and  what  it  devotes  to  incubation  ;  every 
other  aftion  is  done  on  wing.  The  materials  of  its 
neft  it  collefts  either  as  they  are  carried  about  by  the 
winds,  or  picks  them  up  from  the  furface  in  its  fweep- 
■ing  flight.  Its  food  is  undeniably  the  infefts  that  fill 
the  air.  Its  drink  is  taken  in  tranfient  fips  from  the 
water's  furface.  Even  its  amorous  rites  are  performed 
on  high.  Few  perfons  who  have  attended  to  them  in 
a  fine  fummer's  morning,  but  mull  have  feen  them 
make  their  aerial  courfes  at  a  great  height^  encircling 
a  certain  fpace  with  an  eafy  fteady  motion.  On  a 
fudden  they  fall  into  each  others  embraces,  then  drop 
precipitate  with  a  loud  fhriek  for  numbers  of  yards. 
This  is  the  critical  conjunfture ;  and  to  be  no  more 
wondered  at,  than  that  infeds  (a  famihar  inftance) 
fhould  difcharge  the  fame  duty  in  the  fame  element. 

The  fwift  is  a  moft  akrt  bird,  rifing  very  early,  and 
retiring  to  rooll  very  late  ;  and  is  on  the  wing  in  the 
height  of  fummer  at  leaft  fixteen  hours.  In  the  longed 
days  it  does  not  withdraw  to  reft  till  a  quarter  before 
nine  in  the  evening,  being  the  lateft  of  all  day  birds. 
Juft  before  they  retire,  whole  groups  of  them  affemble 
high  in  the  air,  and  fqueak,  and  /hoot  about  with 
wonderful  rapidity.    But  this  bird  is  never  fo  much 
alive  as  in  fuhry  thundery  weather,  when  it  expreffes 
great  alacrity,  and  calls  forth  all  its  powers.    In  hot 
mornings  feveral,  getting  together  in  little  parties, 
dafh  round  the  fteeples  and  churches,  fqueaking  as 
tliey  go  in  a  very  clamorous  manner  :  thefe,  by  nice 
obfervers,  are  fuppofed  to  be  males  ferenading  their 
fitting  hens ;  and  not  without  reafon,  fince  they  fel- 
dom  fqueak  till  they  come  clofe  to  the  walls  or  eaves, 
and  fince  thofe  within  utter  at  the  fame  time  a  htlle 
inward  note  of  complacency.    When  the  hen  has  fat 
hard  all  day,  ftic  rufhes  forth  juft  as  it  is  almoft  dark, 
and  ftretches  and  relieves  her  weary  limbs,  and  fnatches 
a  fcanty  meal  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  returns  to 
her  duty  of  incubation.    Swifts,  when  wantonly  and 
cruelly  fhot  while  they  have  young,  difcover  a  httle  lump 
of  infefts  in  their  mouths,  which  they  pouch  and  hold 
under  their  tongue.  In  general,  as  already  obferved,  they 
feed  in  a  much  higher  diftria  than  the  other  fpecies  ; 
they  alfo  range  to  vaft  diftances  ;  fince  locomotion  is 
no  labour  to  them,  who  are  endowed  with  fuch  won- 
derful powers  of  wing.    At  fome  certain  times  in  the 
iummer,  however,  they  have  been  obferved  hawking 
very  low  for  hours  together  over  pools  and  ftreams  ; 
aiid  iipon  inquiring  into  the  objeft  of  their  purfuit 
that  induced  them  to  defcend  fo  much  below  their 
ufual  range,  it  has  been  found  that  they  were  taking 
phryganea,  ephemera ,  zndi  ItlelluU  (cadew-flies,  may-flies, 
and  dragon-flies),  that  were  juft  emerged  out  of  their 
aurelia  ftate.  It  appeared  then  no  longer  a  wonder  that 
they  fhould  be  fo  willing  to  ftoop  for  a  prey  that  af- 
forded them  fuch  plentiful  and  fucculent  nourifliment. 
—  Swifts  fometimes  purfue  and  ftrike  at  hawks  that 
come  in  their  way  ;  but  not  with  that  vehemence  and 
fury  that  fwallows  exprefs  on  the  fame  occafion.  They 
are  out  all  day  long  in  wet  days,  feeding  about  and 
difregarding  ftill  rain  :  from  whence  two  things  may 
be  gathered  ;  firft,  that  many  infefts  abide  high  in 
the  air,  even  in  rain  ;  and  next,  that  the  feathers  of 
thefe  birds  muft  be  well  preened  to  refift  fo  much  wet. 
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Windy  weather,  and  particularly  with  heavy  fiiowers,  Hirunda 
they  diflike  ;  and  on  fuch  days  withdraw,  and  are  ""^^ 
fcarce  ever  feen. — There  Is  a  circumftance  refpedling 
the  colour  of  fwlfts  (Mr  White  remarks),  which  feems 
not  to  be  unworthy  our  attention.  When  they  arrive 
in  the  fpring,  they  are  all  over  of  a  gloffy  dark  foot- 
colour,  except  their  chins,  which  are  white  ;  but,  by 
being  all  day  long  in  the  fun  and  air,  they  become 
quite  weather-beaten  and  bleached  before  they  depart, 
and  yet  they  return  gloITy  again  in  the  fpring.  Now, 
if  they  purfue  the  fun  into  h)wer  latitudes,  as  fome 
fuppofe,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  fummer,  why  do 
they  not  return  bleached  ?  Do  they  not  rather  perhaps 
retire  to  reft  for  a  feafon,  and  at  that  junfture  moult 
and  change  their  feathers,  fince  all  other  birds  ate 
known  to  moult  foon  after  the  feafon  of  breeding  ? 

"  Swifts  (continues  our  author)  are  very  anoma- 
lous in  many  particulars,  dlffenting  from  all  their  con- 
geners not  only  in  the  number  of  their  young,  but  in 
breeding  once  in  a  fummer  ;  whereas  all  the  other  Bri- 
tifti  hirundines  breed  invariably  twice.  It  is  paft  all 
doubt  that  fwlfts  can  breed  but  once,  fince  they  with- 
draw In  a  ftiort  time  after  the  flight  of  their  young, 
and  fome  time  before  their  congeners  bring  out  thelir 
fecond  broods.  We  may  here  remark,  that,  as  fwlfts 
breed  but  once  in  a  fummer,  and  only  two  at  a  time, 
and  the  other  hirundines  twice,  the  latter,  who  lay 
from  four  to  fix  eggs,  increafe  at  an  average  five  times 
as  faft  as  the  former.  But  in  nothing  are  fwifts  more 
fingular  than  in  their  early  retreat.  They  retire,  as 
to  the  main  body  of  them,  by  the  tenth  of  Auguft, 
and  fometimes  a  few  days  fooner  :  and  every  ftraggler 
invariably  withdraws  by  the  twentieth,  while  their  con- 
geners, all  of  them,  ftay  till  the  beginning  of  Oiitober; 
many  through  all  that  month,  and  fome  occafionally 
to  the  beginning  of  November.  This  early  retreat  is 
myfterious  and  wonderful,  fince  that  time  is  often  the 
fweeteft  feafon  in  the  year.  But,  what  is  more  extras 
ordinary,  they  begin  to  retire  ftill  earlier  in  the  moft 
foutherly  parts  of  Andalufia,  where  they  can  be  no  wap 
influenced  by  any  defctl  of  heat ;  or,  as  one  might 
fuppofe,  defea  of  food.  Are  they  regulated  in  their 
motions  with  us  by  a  failure  of  food,  or  by  a  propen- 
fity  to  moulting,  or  by  a  difpofition  to  rell  after  fo 
rapid  a  life,  or  by  what  ?  This  is  one  of  thofe  inci- 
dents in  natural  hiftory  that  not  only  baffles  our 
fearches,  but  almoft  eludes  our  gueffes  !" 

Swifts  never  perch  on  trees  or  roofs,  and  fo  never 
congregate  with  their  congeners.  They  are  fearlefe 
while  haunting  their  netting  places,  and  are  not  to  be 
feared  with  a  gun  ;  and  are  often  beaten  down  with 
poles  and  cudgels  as  they  ftoop  to  go  under  the  eaves. 
Mr  White  informs  us,  that  having  untiled  part  of  a 
roof  over  the  neft  of  a  fwift,  the  dam  notwithftand- 
ing  fat  in  the  neft :  fo  ftrongly  was  flie  afFefted  by 
natural  <^"f;.„  for  her  brood,  which  flie  fuppofed  to  be 
in  danger,  that,  regardlefs  of  her  own  fafety,  ftifi 
would  not  ftir,  but  lay  fuUenly  by  them,  permitting 
herfelf  to  be  taken  in  hand.  Swifts  are  much  infefted 
with  thofe  pefts  to  the  genus  called  hippobofca  hinmdi- 
nis  ;  and  often  wriggle  and  fcratch  themfelves,  in  their 
flight,  to  get  rid  of  that  clinging  annoyance.  And 
young  ones,  over-run  with  thefe  infeds,  are  fometime* 
found  under  their  nctts,  fallen  to  the  ground  ;  the 
number  of  vermin  rendering  their  abode  infupportable. 
4  Swifts 
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Sw-ifts  are  no  fongfters,  and  have  only  one  harfh 
fcrcami'ng  note  ;  yet  there  are  ears  to  which  it  is  not 
difpleafing,  from  an  agreeable  afroclatlon  of  ideas,  fincc 
tliat  note  never  occurs  but  in  the  moft  lovely  fuinmer 
weather.  They  never  fettle  on  the  ground  but  through 
accident  ;  neither  can  they  walk,  but  only  crawl ;  but 
they  have  a  ftrong  grafp  with  their  feet,  by  which 
they  cling  to  walls,  as  already  noticed.  Their  bodies 
being  flat,  they  can  enter  a  very  narrow  crevice  ;  and 
where  they  cannot  pafs  on  their  bellies,  they  will  turn 
up  edgewife. — ^In  London  a  party  of  fwifts  frequents 
the  tower,  playing  and  feeding  ever  the  river  jult  be- 
low the  bridge  :  others  haunt  fome  of  the  churches  of 
the  borough  next  the  fields  ;  but  do  not  venture,  like 
the  houfe-martin,  into  the  clofe  crowded  part  of  the 
town.  The  Swedes  have  bellowed  a  very  pertinent 
name  on  this  fwallow,  calling  it  ring fwaluy  from  the 
perpetual  rings  or  circles  that  it  takes  round  the  fcene 
of  its  nidification. — As  thefe  birds  are  apt  to  catch  at 
every  thing  on  the  wing,  many  have  taken  them  by  a 
bait  of  a  cockchafer  tied  to  a  thread,  which  they  have 
f^-allowed  as  freely  as  a  fifli  theirs.  In  the  Ifle  of  Zant, 
the  boys  are  faid  to  get  on  an  elevated  place,  and 
merely  with  a  hook  baited  with  a  feather,  have  caught 
five  or  fix  dozen  of  them  in  a  day.  Befides  our  ifland, 
the  fwift  is  known  to  Inhabit  the  whole  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent  ;  and  has  alfo  been  noticed  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Corolina  in  North  America. 
Hence,  moft  likely,  a  general  inhabitant  of  both  the 
old  and  new  continents. 

12.  The  ambrofiaca,  or  ambergris  fwallow,  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  wren,  with  grey  plumage  and  a  very 
forked  tail ;  the  bill  is  blackilh,  and  the  legs  are  brown. 
It  inhabits  Senegal,  and  is  faid  to  fraell  very  ftrong  of 
ambergris, 

13.  The  pelafgia,  oraculeated  fwallow.  Is  fomewhat 
lefs  than  our  chimney -fwallow :  its  plumage  is  brown, 
but  at  the  throat  whitifh,  and  all  the  tail  feathers  are 
terminated  by  a  bare  pointed  fhaft.  It  inhabits  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  in  the  fummer  time,  and  builds  in 
chimneys.    See  fig.  3- 

14.  The  melba,  or  white-bellied  fwift,  is  in  length 
8i  inches,  and  weighs  two  ounces  five  drams  :  the 
bill  Is  half  an  Inch,  fomewhat  bent,  and  black  :  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  grey  brown ;  the  wings 
and  tail  deepert,  whh  a  glofs  of  red  and  green  in  fome 
lights  :  the  throat,  breaft,  and  belly,  are  white  ;  on  the 
neck  is  a  collar  of  grey  brown,  mixed  with  blacklfli  : 
the  fides  are  dufliy,  and  white  mixed;  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  and  under  tail-coverts,  the  fame  as  the  back  :  the 
legs  are  flefh-coloured,  and  covered  with  feathers  on  the 
fore  part  and  infide  :  all  the  toes  are  placed  forward, 
as  in  our  fwift.  This  bird  inhabits  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Spain  ;  building  In  the  holes  of  rocks.  It 
is  found  ali'b  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhone,  in  Savoy, 
the  ifle  of  Malta,  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  rock  of 
Gibraltar.  It  comes  Into  Savoy  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  frequents  the  ponds  and  marfhes  for  15  or 
20  days ;  after  which  It  retires  to  the  mountainous 
parts  to  breed.  It  flies  higher  than  our  fwift;  but 
feeds  on  the  fame  food,  and  Its  flefii  Is  accounted  a 
delicate  morfel.  This  fpecles  is  not  numerous.  Sco- 
poH  fays  it  builds  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountains  of 
Tyrol. 

i£,  The  cay^nnenfis,  or  white- coloured  fwallow^  is 


about  the  fize  of  the  martin  :  the  head  and  bill  are  Hirund* 
black ;  the  chia  and  throat  white,  palTing  from  the 
lad  in  a  narrow  collar  round  the  neck  :  between  the 
bill  and  eye  is  a  ftreak  of  white,  which  forks  off  into  two; 
one  pafiing  a  L'ttle  above  and  the  other  a  little  way  be- 
neath the  eye  ;  the  rell  of  the  plumage  Is  black,  with  a 
glofs  of  violet;  but  the  greater  coverts,  neareft  the  body, 
are  brown,  edged  with  white  :  the  quills  and  tail  are 
black;  the  lall  forked  ;  the  legs  are  black  ;  and  all  the 
four  toes  placed  before  as  In  our  fwift,  and  covered  with 
feathers  to  the  claws. — This  bird  makes  Its  neft  in  the 
houfea  at  Cayenne.  It  Is  of  a  large  fize.  In  fhape  of 
a  truncated  cone  ;  five  Inches  one  way  by  three  the 
other,  and  nine  inches  in  length.  It  is  compofed  of 
the  down  of  dogs-bane,  well  wove  together ;  the  ca- 
vity divided  obliquely  about  the  middle,  lengthways, 
by  a  partition,  which  fpreads  Itfelf  over  that  part  of 
the  neft  where  the  eggs  lie,  which  Is  pretty  near  the 
bafe  :  a  fmall  parcel  of  the  fame  foft  down,  forming 
a  kind  of  plug,  is  placed  over  the  top,  ferving  to  keep 
the  young  brood  from  the  Impreffion  of  the  air  j  fronts 
which  we  may  fuppofe  them  to  be  very  tender. 

16.  The  erythrocephala,  or  red-headed  fwallow, 
has  a  red  head,  with  a  fliort  flat  duflcy  bill :  the  back 
is  duQiy,  the  feathers  edged  with  white  :  the  under 
parts  of  the  body  are  white,  the  tail  coverts  pale  brown : 
the  wings  are  both  dufl<y  ;  as  is  alfo  the  tail,  which 
Is  a  little  forked.  It  inhabits  India  ;  and  is  only  the 
fize  of  a  fmall  humming-bird, 

1 7.  The  nigra,  or  black  fwallow,  meafures  near  fix 
Inches  In  length  :  the  colour  of  the  bird  Is  wholly 
black,  and  the  tail  is  forked.  It  Inhabits  St  Domingo 
and  Cayenne  ;  but  is  not  numerous.  It  Is  often  feen 
to  perch  on  dead  trees ;  and  only  Inhabits  dry  favannaa 
Inland.  It  fcoops  out  a  hole  In  the  earth,  lialf  a  foot 
in  length,  the  mouth  of  it  very  fmall,  fo  as  juft  to  per- 
mit entrance  :  in  this  cavity  It  conftrufts  the  ntft  and 
rears  the  young. 

I  8.  The  dominicenfis,  or  St  Domingo  fwallow,  Is 
7  Inches  In  length,  and  wholly  black,  with  the  glofs 
of  polilhed  fteel,  except  the  belly  and  under  tail  coverts, 
which  are  white :  the  tail  is  very  little  forked  :  the 
legs,  bill,  and  claws  are  brown.  It  inhabits  St  Do- 
mingo, and  other  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  In  May, 
June,  and  July ;  and  is  faid  to  Imitate  a  lark  in  its 
fong. 

To  this  article  we  may  not  Improperly  fubjoln  the 
following  paper  (from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine)  on 
the  utility  of  encouraging  the  breed  of  fwallows,  fwifts, 
and  martins.  •*  The  advantages  that  accrue  to  man, 
from  the  docility  with  which  the  domefticated  animals 
accommodate  themfelves  to  his  ufes,  are  obvious.  But 
there  are  others,  who  attend  on  him  of  their  own  ac-- 
cord,  whofe  beneficial  exertions  are  little  known  or 
obferved.  Among  thefe  I  fliall  at  prefent  only  no- 
tice the  family  of  fwallows  ( hlrundines J .;  of  the  four 
kinds  of  which  bird  found  in  our  ifland  three  at- 
tach themfelves  to  his  dwelling,  as  if  peculiarly  folici- 
tous  for  his  welfare.  This  connedlioa.  feems  fo  reci- 
procal, that  where  men  do  not  Inhabit,  few  fwallows 
can  find  proper  conveniences  for  their  fummer-refi- 
dences  ;  and  as  their  food  confifts  wholly  of  Infedts, 
the  moft  diligent  inquirer  hath  not  been  able  to  dif- 
cover  that  they  Injure  in  the  flighteft  degree  the  pro- 
duAions  of  the  field  or  garden  ;  a  circumllance  nearly 
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H'ra'  do,  fingular  to  thefe  birds.     The  charge  which  Virgil, 
*'~-'V— —  copying  the  Grecian  writers,  brings  againft  them,  of 
kilHng  bees,  is  in  this  country  groundlefs,  and  I  ap- 
prehend it  to  be  fo  in  every  other : 
«  Abfint  

■   Meropefque  aliaeque  volucres, 

Et  manibiis  l^rocne  peclu=  fijriiata  cruentis; 
Omnia  nam  la'e  vaftam,  ipfafque  volantts 
Ore  feruat,  dulcem  nidis  imoiitibus  efcam." 

Georg,  1. 4.  V,  a3. 

For  the  mouths  of  the  fwallow  tribe  are  by  no  means 
adapted  to  catch  flinging  infcds  with  impunity.  The 
birds  who  prey  on  bees  have  a  long  extended  bill  con- 
ftru6led  for  that  purpofe,  very  different  from  that  of 
the  fwallow. 

"  By  the  myriads  of  infefts  which  every  fingle  brood 
of  fwallows  deftroys  in  the  courfe  of  a  fummer,  they 
defend  us  in  a  great  meafure  from  the  perfonal  and 
domeflic  annoyance  of  flies  and  gnats ;  and,  what  is  of 
infinitely  more  confequence,  they  keep  down  the  num- 
bers of  our  minute  enemies,  who,  either  in  the  grub 
or  winged  ftate,  would  otherwife  render  the  labours 
of  the  hufbandman  fruitlefs.  Since  then  fwallows  are 
guardians  of  our  corn,  they  fhould  every  where  be  pro- 
tefted  by  the  fame  popular  veneration  which  in  Egypt 
defends  the  Ibis  and  the  flork  in  Holland.  We  more 
frequently  hear  of  unproduAive  harvefts  on  the  Con- 
tinent than  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
fwallows  are  caught  and  fold  as  food  in  the  markets  of 
Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  When  this  pradtice  has 
been  very  general  and  fuccefsful,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  it  hath  at  times  contributed  to  the  fcarcity  of 
corn.  In  England  we  are  not  driven  to  fuch  refources 
to  furnifh  our  tables.  But  what  apology  can  be  made 
for  thofe,  and  many  there  are,  whofe  education  and 
rank  fhould  have  taught  them  more  innocent  amufe- 
ments,  who  wantonly  murder  fwallows,  under  the  idle 
pretence  of  improving  their  fliill  in  fhooting  game  ? 
Setting  afide  the  cruelty  of  ftarving  whole  nells  of 
young  by  killing  the  dam  ;  they  who  follow  this  bar- 
barous diverfion  would  do  well  to  refleft,  that  by  every 
fwallow  they  kill,  they  afiifl  blafts,  mildews,  and  ver- 
min, in  caufing  a  fcarcity  of  bread.  Every  lord  of  a 
manor  fhould  reftrain  his  game-keeper  from  this  exe- 
crable praftice  ;  nor  fhould  he  permit  any  perfon  to 
fport  on  his  lands  who  does  not  refrain  from  it.  For 
my  part,  1  am  not  afhamed  to  own  that  I  have  tempt- 
ed martins  to  build  around  my  houfe,  by  fixing  efcal- 
lop  fliells,  in  places  convenient  for  their  pendant  beds 
and  procreant  cradles  ;  and  have  been  pleafed  to  ob- 
fervc  with  what  caution  the  little  architedl  raifed  a 
buttrefs  under  each  fliell  before  he  ventured  to  form 
his  nefl  on  it. 

"  What  has  induced  Kie  to  fend  you  thefe  flriflures 
at  this  time,  are  the  accounts  of  the  ravages  commit- 
ted on  the  cultivation  of  corn  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  by  an  infedl  called  the  Hejfian-Fly. 
(See  the  article  Hessian- Fly.')  How  far  there  is  dan- 
ger of  this  defolating  fcourge  being  imported  into  this 
country  by  the  admiffion  of  American  wheat,  I  mufl 
leave  to  abler  entomologifts  to  decide.  But  that  this 
deflrudive  infe£l  fhould,  as  hath  lately  been  afferted, 
totally  difappear  in  one  feafon,  after  having  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  fucceffively  laid  waflc  wide  extended  dif- 
tridts,  is  a  phaenomenon  hardly  to  be  aflented  to  by 


he  door, 
the  floor;  > 
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thofe  who  haVe  turned  their  minds  to  inquiries  of  this  HiruMit 
fort.  ,  II 

"  Might  I  not  here  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  Hif,ianis 
refearches  into  the  works  of  the  creation,  when  we  fee 
ftatefmen,  as  in  the  prefent  inflance,  making  folemn 
applications  to  thofe  who  are  fludious  of  nature,  re- 
quefling  their  direftion  how  to  avoid  the  calamity  ap- 
prehended from  a  fly  ?  And  may  we  not  then  add,  that 
the  ininutefl  obfervations  of  this  kind  are  only  deemed 
trivial  by  the  indolent  and  uninformed  ? 

"  I  recollect  but  a  fingle  complaint  againft  the  fwal- 
low, and  that  is  made  by  Anacreon,  Od.  12.  who  bit- 
terly reproaches  this  bird  for  diflurbing  him  by  its  twit- 
tering while  he  was  dozing  away  the  intoxication  of 
the  preceding  night.  Yet,  had  the  poet  been  tempe- 
rate, like  Mikon,  he  would  with  pleafure  have  arifen 
from  his  bed  at  the  charm  of  earlieit  birds. 

"  With  what  joy  the  Grecians  welcomed  the  re- 
turn of  the  fwallow,  appears  by  the  very  ancient  carol 
preferved  by  Athenaeus ;  of  which  the  following  Is  a 
tranflation  : — 

The  fwallow!  the  fwallovv  !  fhe  does  with  her  bring 
Soft  feaibns  and  all  the  delights  of  the  fpring  : 
The  fwallow  !  the  fwallow  !  we're  fure  we  are  right, 
For  her  back  is  all  black,  and  her  belly  all  white, 
from  your  (lores,  ye  good  houfewives,  produce,  if  you  pJeafff, 
I^umps  of  figs,  jugs  of  wine,  and  fonie  wheat  and  fome  checfe* 
With  fome  htn  eggs  the  fwallow  will  well  be  content. 
Muft  we  go  then,  or  fhall  wt  have  any  thing  feat  ? 

We  ■will  not  allow  yoii  to  do  as  you  choofe, 
To  give  or  give  not,  to  comply  or  reful'e ; 
Buc  will  certainly  take  from  its  hinges  the  door. 
Or  bear  off  tJ'.e  good  dame  as  Ihc  fits  on  tl 
She  is  little  and  light,  we  can  manage  her  _ 
Open,  o})en  the  door  to  the  fwallow — for  we 
Are  playful  young  children,  not  men — you  may  fee. 

HISPA,  In  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  infeds  belonging 
to  the  coleoptera  order,  the  charafters  of  which  are 
thefe:  The  antennse  are  fufi form,  growing  gradually  plafe 
larger  from  each  extremity  towards  the  middle  ;  and  CGXXX^ 
are  lituated  between  the  eyes  :  the  thorax  and  elytra  are 
covered  with  protuberances  or  fpines.  The  larva  of 
this  infedt  feems  to  be  yet  wholly  unknown.  There 
are  but  two  fpecies  of  the  perfeft  animal  met  with  in 
Europe  ;  one  of  which,  the  atra,  is  found  in  Britain,  and 
is  all  over  of  a  deep  unpohflied  black,  and  has  the  up- 
per part  of  its  body  entirely  covered  with  long  and  ftronff 
fpines,  which  render  It  briflly  hke  the  fhell  of  a  chef- 
nut.  There  is  even  a  fpine  at  the  cafe  of  the  antennae; 
the  thorax  has  a  row  fet  tranfverfely,  which  are  forked; 
and  the  elytra  are  furnifhed  with  a  very  great  number 
that  arc  fingle.  Its  being  thus  covered  with  fpines, 
makes  it  refemble  a  hedge-hog  in  miniature,  It  is  ra- 
ther hard  to  catch,  letting  itfelf  fall  down  on  the  ground 
as  foon  as  approached.  It  bears  its  antenna;  upright 
before  it. 

HISPALIS  a  town  of  BaetIca,  In  the  Farther 
Spain  ;  an  ancient  mart  or  trading  town  on  the  Bxtis, 
navigable  quite  up  to  it  for  fhips  of  burthen,  and  thence 
to  Corduba  for  river  barges.  Called  Colmia  Romukn- 
Jiu  It  has  alfo  a  conventus  juridicus,  a  court  of  juflice, 
or  alTizes,  (Pliny).  Now  called  Seville.  W.  Long.  6'^. 
N.  Lat.  37.  • 

HISPANIA,  called  Hefperla  Uliima,  (Horace), 
becaufe  the  weftttiofl  part  ef  Europe  ;  alfo  Iberia^  from 
the  river  Iberus.  It3  name  Hifpania,  or  Spaniat 
6  (Greek), 
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ifpaniola.  (Greek),  Is  of  PhcEnJcIan  original,  from  its  great  num- 
ber of  rabbits  :  the  Phoenicians,  who  fettled  feveral  co- 
lonies on  the  coaft  calling  it  Spanjah  from  thefe  ani- 
mals. It  has  the  fea  on  every  fide,  except  on  that  next 
to  Gaul,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Pyrenees. 
I  ,  The  Romans  at  firft  divided  it  into  the  Farther  and 
Hither  Spain,  under  two  praetors.  In  that  ftate  it 
continued  down  to  Auguftus  ;  who  divided  the  Farther 
Spain  into  Bxtica,  which  he  left  to  the  people  to  be 
governed  by  a  pro  conful ;  and  into  Lufitania,  which 
he  added  to  his  own  provinces;  calling  the  Hither 
Spain  Tarraconenfis.  Hlfpania.was  a  country  celebra- 
ted  for  its  fertility,  of  which  it  has  greatly  fallen 
fhort  in  modern  times.  The  people  were  of  a  war- 
like turn,  (Strabo)  ;  and  their  bodies  being  form- 
ed for  hardlhips  and  labour,  they  ever  preferred  war  to 
peace,  and  were  remarkably  prodigal  of  life  (Juftin, 
Sil.  Italicus).  Spain  produced  feveral  great  men,  both 
in  a  literary  and  a  political  capacity.    See  Spain. 

HISPANIOLA,  called  alfo  St  Domingo,  the 
largeft  of  the  Antilles  or  Caribbee  iflands,  extending 
about  420  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  i  20  in  breadth 
from  north  to  fouth  ;  lying  between  17^  37'  and  20<^  of 
N.  Lat.  and  between  67°  35'  and  74."  15'  W.  Long. 
The  climate  is  hot,  but  not  reckoned  unwholefome  ; 
and  forae  of  the  inhabitants  are  fald  to  arrive  at  the  age 
of  120.  It  is  fometimes  refreflied  by  breezes  and 
rains ;  and  its  falubrity  is  likewife  in  a  great  meafure 
owing  to  the  beautiful  variety  of  hills  and  valleys, 
woods  and  rivers,  which  every  where  prefent  them- 
felves.  It  is  indeed  reckoned  by  far  the  fineft.  and 
moft  pleafant  ifland  of  the  Antilles,  as  being  the  bed 
accommodated  to  all  the  purpofes  of  life  when  duly 
cultivated. 

This  ifland,  famous  for  being  the  earlieft  fettlement 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  was  at  firft  in  high 
eftimation  for  the  quantity  of  gold  it  fupplied  :  this 
wealth  diminifhed  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
whom  they  obliged  to  dig  it  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  fource  of  it  was  entirely  dried  up, 
when  they  were  exterminated,  which  was  quickly  done, 
by  a  feries  of  the  moft  (hocking  barbarities  that  ever 
difgraced  the  hiftory  of  any  nation.  Benzoni  relates, 
that  of  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  contained  in  the 
ifland  when  difcovered  by  Columbus  in  1492,  fcarce 
153  were  alive  in  1545.  A  vehement  defire  of  open- 
ing again  this  fource  of  wealth  infpired  the  thought 
of  getting  flaves  from  Africa  ;  but,  befides  that  thefe 
were  found  unfit  for  the  labours  they  were  dellined  to, 
the  multitude  of  mines,  which  then  began  to  be 
wrought  on  the  continent,  made  thofe  of  Hifpaniola 
no  longer  of  any  importance.  An  idea  now  fpggefted 
itfelf,  that  their  negroes,  which  were  healthy,  ftrong, 
and  patient,  might  be  ufefully  employed  in  hufljandry  ; 
and  they  adopted,  through  neceffity,  a_  wife  refolu- 
tion,  which,  had  they  known  their  own  intereft,  they 
would  have  embraced  by  choice. 

The  produce  of  their  induftry  was  at  firft  extremely 
fmall,  becaufe  the  labourers  were  few.  Charles  V. 
who,  like  moft  fovereigns,  preferred  his  favourites  to 
every  thing,  had  granted  an  exclufive  right  of  the 
flave- trade  to  a  Flemifti  nobleman,  who  made  over  his 
privilege  to  the  Genoefe.  Thofe  avaricious  republi- 
(206  cQttduited  this  iafamous  commerce  as  all  raooo- 


poHes  are  condu6led  ;  they  refolved  to  fell  dear,  and  Hifpaniola, 
,they  fold  but  few.  When  time  and  competition  had 
fixed  the  natural  and  necefiary  price  of  flaves,  the 
number  of  them  incrcafed.  It  m-ij  eafily  be  imagi- 
ned, that  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to 
treat  the  Indians  as  beafts,  did  not  entertain  a  higher 
opinion  of  thefe  negro  Africans,  whom  they  fubftitii- 
ted  in  their  place.  Degraded  ftill  farther  in  their 
eyes  by  the  price  they  had  paid  for  them,  even  reli- 
gion could  not  reftrain  them  from  aggravating  the 
weight  of  their  fervitude.  It  became  intolerable,  and 
thefe  wretched  flaves  made  an  effort  to  recover  the  un- 
alienable rights  of  mankind.  Their  attempt  proved 
unfuccefsfal  ;  but  they  reaped  this  benefit  from  their 
defpair,  that  they  were  afterwards  treated  with  lefs. 
inhumanity. 

This  moderation  (if  tyranny  cramped  by  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  revolt  can  deferve  that  name)  was  at- 
tended with  good  confequences.  Cultivation  was  pur- 
fued  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  Soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  i6Lh  century,  the  mother  country  drew 
annually  from  this  colony  ten  millions  weight  of  fugar, 
a  large  quantity  of  wood  for  dying,  tobacco,  cocoa, 
cafiia,  ginger,  cotton,  and  peltry  in  abundance.  One 
might  imagine,  that  fuch  favourable  beginnings  would 
give  both  the  defire  and  the  means  of  carrying  them 
further  ;  but  a  train  of  events,  more  fatal  each  than 
the  other,  ruined  thefe  hopes. 

The  firft  misfortune  arofe  from  the.  depopulation  of 
the  ifland.  The  Spanifli  couquefts  on  the  continent 
fliould  naturally  have  contributed  to  promote  the  fuc- 
cefs of  an  ifland,  which  nature  feemed  to  have  formed 
to  be  the  centre  of  that  vaft  dominion  arlfing  around, 
it,  to  be  the  ftaple  of  the  different  colonies.  But  it 
fell  out  quite  otlierwife  :  on  a  view  of  the  immenfe 
fortunes  raifing  in  Mexico,  and  other  parts,  the  rich- 
eft  inhabitants  of  Hifpaniola  began  to  defpife  their  fet- 
tlements,  and  quitted  the  true  fource  of  riches,  which 
is  on  the  furface  of  the  eartli,  to  go  and  ranfack  the 
bowels  of  it  for  vtins  of  gold,  which  are  quickly  ex- 
haufted.  The  government  endeavoured  in  vain  to  put 
a  ftop  to  this  emigration  ;  the  laws  were  always  either 
artfully  eluded,  or  openly  violated. 

The  weaknefs,  which  was  a  neceffary  confequence 
of  fuch  a  condufl,  leaving  the  coafts  without  defence, 
encouraged  the  enemies  of  Spain  to  ravage  them. 
Even  the  capital  of  this  ifland  was  taken  and  pillaged 
by  that  celebrated  Englifli  failor,  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
The  cruizers  of  lefs  confequence  contented  themfelves 
with  intercepting  veflels  in  their  paffage  through  thofe 
latitudes,- the  beft  known  at  that  time  of  any  in  the 
new  world.  To  complete  thefe  misfortunes,  the  Ca- 
ftilians  themfelves  commenced  pirates.  They  attacked 
no  fiiips  but  thofe  of  their  own  nation  ;  which  were 
more  rich,  worfe  provided,  and  worfe  defended,  thaa 
any  others.  The  cuftom  they  had  of  fitting  out  fliipa 
clandeftinely,  in  order  to  procure  flaves,  preveoted  them 
from  being  known  ;  and  the  afiiftance  they  purchafed 
from  the  fliips  of  war,  coramiffioncd  to  prote<Sl  the 
trade,  infured  to  them  Impunity. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  was  its  only  refource 
in  this  diftrefs  ;  and  that  was  illicit :  but  as  it  conti- 
nued to  be  carried  on,  notwithftanding  the  vigilance 
of  the  governors,  or,  perhaps,  by  their  connivance^ 
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Hjf,  anidla  the  policy  of  an  exafperated  and  Hioi  t-fighted  court 
exerted  itfelf  in  domolifliing  moth  of  the  fea- ports, 
and  driving  the  miferable  inhabitants  into  the  inland 
country.  This  adl  of  violence  threw  them  into  a  ftate 
of  dfjeftion  ;  which  the  incurfions  and  fettlement  of 
the  French  On  the  ifland  afterwards  earned  to  the  ut- 
mofl:  pitch.  The  latter,  after  having  made  fome  Un- 
fuccefsful  attempts  to  fettle  on  the  illand,  bad  part  of 
it  yielded  to  them  in  1697,  and  now  enjoy  by  far  the 
belt  fliare. 

Spain,  totally  taken  up  with  that  vaft  empire  which 
(he  had  formed  on  the  continent,  ufed  no  pains  to  dif- 
fipate  this  lethargy.  She  even  refufed  to  liften  to  the 
folicitations  of  her  Flemifh  fubjefts,  who  earneftly  prefs- 
cd  that  they  might  have  permiffion  to  clear  thofe  fertile 
lands.  Rather  than  run  the  rijl<  of  feeing  them  carry 
on  a  contraband  trade  on  the  coafts,  fhe  chofe  to  bury 
in  oblivion  a  fettlement  which  had  been  of  confequence, 
and  was  likely  to  become  fo  again. 

This  colony,  which  had  no  longer  any  intercourfe 
•with  the  mother  country  but  by  a  fingle  fliip,  of  no 
great  burthen,  that  arrived  from  thence  every  third  year, 
confilled,  in  1717,  of  18,410  inhabitants,  including 
Spaniards,  Meftees,  Negroes,  or  Mulattoes.  The  com- 
plexion and  charadler  of  thefe  people  differed  according 
to  the  different  proportions  of  American,  European, 
and  African  blood  they  had  received  from  that  natural 
and  tranfient  union  which  re  ft  ores  all  races  and  condi- 
tions to  the  fame  level.  Thefe  demi-favages,  plunged 
in  the  extreme  of  floth,  lived  upon  fruits  and  roots, 
dwelt  in  cottages  without  furniture,  and  moft  of  thetti 
■without  clothes.  The  few  among  them,  in  whom  in- 
dolence had  not  totally  fuppreffed  the  fenfc  of  decency 
and  tafte  for  the  conveniences  of  life,  purchafed  clothes 
-of  their  neighbours  the  French  in  return  for  their 
cattle,  and  the  money  fent  to  them  for  the  maintenance 
x>£  two  hundred  foldiers,  the  priefts,  and  the  govern- 
ment.  It  doth  not  appear  that  the  company,  formed 
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at  Barcelona  in  1757,  with  CKclufive  privileges  for 
the  re-eftablifliment  of  St  Domingo,  hath  as  yet  made 
any  confiderable  progrefs.  They  fond  out  only  two 
fmall  veffels  annually,  which  are  freighted  back  with 
fix  thoufand  hides,  and  fome  other  commodities  of  lit- 
tle value.    See  St  Domingo. 

HIS  TER,  in  zoology;  a  genus  of  the  coleoptera  or- 
der of  infefts.  The  firlt  articulation  of  the  antenns  is 
comprefTed  and  curved  ;  the  laft  is  confiderably  larger 
than  the  others,  and  appears  to  be  a  folid  knob  :  the  ^^^te 
head  is  drawn  within  the  body  ;  the  mouth  is  forcipa-^^"^^^^ 
ted  ;  the  elytra  are  fhoirter  than  the  body  ;  and  the  fore- 
legs are  dentated.  The  body  of  thefe  creatures  is  po- 
lifhed  and  very  fliining,  and  their  form  almoft  fquare ; 
the  thorax  large,  and  highly  poliflied.:  anteriorly  it  is 
made  with  a  flope,  in  the  cavity  of  which  is  lodged  the 
head,  the  pofition  of  which  is  often  only  difcovered  by 
the  projedion  of  the  maxilla  ;  for  the  head,  for  the 
moft  part,  is  fo  withdrawn  under  the  thorax,  that  the 
infeft  looks  as  if  it  had  none.  The  elytra  are  as  if  it 
were  cut  off  towards  the  extremity,  and  do  not  cover 
the  whole  of  the  abdomen.  They  are  extremely  fmooth, 
snd  only  have  a  few  ftriae,  fcarce  perceptible,  fituated 
chiefly  towards  their  outward  fide.  Laftly,  the  hinder 
part  of  the  abdomen,  which  projefts  beyond  the  elytra, 
is  round  and  blunt.  Thefe  infefts  are  fometlmes  found 
in  cow-dung,  and  often  on  fand.  They  vary  prodigi- 
oufly  in  fize  ;  but  differ  very  little  either  in  form  or  co- 
lour, they  being  ail  very  dark.  The  larvse,  as  well  as 
the  perfed  infeds,  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  dung 
of  horfes,  cows,  &c. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER,  a  profeffed  hiftorian,  or 
Writer  of  hlftory.    See  the  next  article. 

The  hlftoriographer  to  his  majefty  is  an  officer  under 
the  lord  chamberlain  ;  his  falary  2CO 1.  per  annum. 
There  is  an  ofiice  of  the  fame  kind  in  Scotland,  with 
the  fame  falary. 


HIST 

HISTORY,  in  general,  %nlfies  an  account  of 
fome  remarkable  fafts  which  have  happened  in 
'the  world,  arranged  in  the  true  order  in  which  they 
aftually  took  pkce,  together  with  the  caufes  to  which 
they  were  owing,  and  the  different  efFefts  they  have 
produced,  as  far  as  can  be  difcovered. — The  word  is 
Greek,  iropia ;  and  Hterally  denotes  a  fearch  of  curi- 
ous things,  or  a  defire  of  knowing,  or  even  a  rehear- 
fal  of  things  we  have  feen  ;  being  formed  from  the 
verb  iropEv,  which  properly  fignifies  to  know  a  thing  by 
having  feen  it.  But  the  idea  Is  now  mtich  more  ex-^ 
tenfive,  and  is  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  things 
taken  from  the  report  of  others.  The  origin  is  from  the 
verb  (r»A",  *'  I  know and  hence  it  is,  that  among 
the  ancients  fevcral  of  their  great  men  were  called 
polyhlflorcSi  i.  e.  perfons  of  various  and  general  know- 
ledge. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  word  hlftory  is  ufed  to 
fignify  a  defcrlption  of  things,  as  well  as  an  account 
of  fads.  Thus  Theophraftus  calls  his  work,  in  which 
he  has  treated  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  plants, 
■^i-hijiory  of  plants ;  and  wc  have  a  treatife  of  AriftotU^ 
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intltled  an  h'l/lory  of  animals;  and  to  this  day  the  de- 
fcrlption of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals,  are  called 
by  the  general  name  of  natural  hijlory. 

But  what  chiefly  merits  the  name  of  hlftory,  andniftorf 
what  is  here  confidered  as  fuch,  is  an  account  of  the  how  divi- 
princlpal  tranfaftions  of  mankind  fince  the  beginning 'i^*^' 
of  the  World  ;  and  which  naturally  divides  Itfelf  into 
two  parts,  namely,  cmll  and  ecclefmflicaJ.  The  firft 
(Contains  the  hlftory  of  mankind  in  their  various  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  and  their  behaviour,  for  their  own 
emolument,  or  that  of  others,  in  common  life  ;  the 
fecond  confiders  them  as  ading,  or  pretending  to  ad. 
In  obedience  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being. — Civil  hlftory,  therefore,  Includes  an 
account  of  all  the  different  ftates  that  have  exifted  In 
the  world,  and  llkewlfe  of  thofe  men  who  in  different 
ages  of  the  world  have  moft  eminently  diftlngulfhed 
themfelves  either  for  their  good  or  evil  adloas.  This 
laft  part  of  civil  hlftory  Is  ufually  termed  Biography, 

Hlftory  is  now  confidered  as  a  very  confiderable 
branch  of  polite  literature  :  few  accomplifhments  ape 
more  valued  than  ao  accurate  knowledge  of  the  hifto- 
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Civil  ries  of  different  nations  ;  and  fcarce  any  literary  pro- 
duftion  is  more  regarded  than  a  well-written  hiftory 
of  any  nation. 

►ftheftud  With  regard  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  we  muft  con- 
f  hiftory.  fider,  that  all  the  revolutions  which  have  happened  in 
the  world,  have  been  owing  to  two  caufes.  i.  The 
connexions  between  the  different  ftates  cxifting  toge- 
ther In  the  world  at  the  fame  time,  or  their  different 
fituatlons  with  regard  to  one  another ;  and,  2.  The 
different  charafters  of  the  people  who  in  all  ages 
conflltuted  thefe  ftates,  their  different  geniufes  and 
difpofitions,  &c.  by  which  they  were  either  prompted 
to  undertake  fuch  and  fuch  aftlons  of  themfelves,  or 
were  eafily  Induced  to  It  by  others.  The  perfon  who 
would  ftudy  hiftory,  therefore,  ought  In  the  firft  place 
to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  the  world 
in  general  in  all  different  ages  ;  what  nations  Inhabited 
the  different  parts  of  It  ;  what  their  extent  of  territory 
was  ;  at  what  particular  time  they  arofe,  and  when 
they  declined.  He  is  then  to  Inform  himfelf  of 
the  various  events  which  have  happened  to  each  par- 
ticular nation  ;  and,  in  fo  doing,  he  will  difcover 
many  of  the  caufes  of  thofe  revolutions,  which  before 
he  only  knew  as  fafts.  Thus,  for  inftance,  a  per- 
fon may  know  the  Roman  hiftory  from  the  time  of 
Romulus,  without  knowing  in  the  leaft  why  the  city 
of  Rome  happened  to  be  built  at  that  time.  This 
cannot  be  underftood  without  a  particular  knowledge 
of  the  former  ftate  of  Italy,  and  even  of  Greece  and 
Afia ;  feeing  the  origin  of  the  Romans  is  com- 
monly traced  as  high  as  JEneas,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  Troy.  But  when  all  this  Is  done,  which  Indeed 
requires  no  fmall  labour,  the  hiftorian  hath  yet  to 
fludy  the  genius  and  difpofitions  of  the  different  na- 
tions, the  charafters  of  thofe  who  were  the  principal 
directors  of  their  adlions,  whether  kings,  minifters, 
generals,  or  priefts  ;  and  when  this  Is  accompliftied, 
be  will  difcover  the  caufes  of  thofe  tranfadlons  In  the 
different  nations  which  have  given  rife  to  the  great 
revolutions  above  mentioned  :  after  which,  he  may 
affume  the  charafter  of  one  who  is  perfedlly  verfed  In 
hiftory. 

The  firft  outline  of  hiftory,  as  It  may  be  called,  is 
jnoft  eafily  obtained  by  the  Infpefiion  of  an  hiftorlcal 
chart ;  and  that  fubjolned  to  the  prefent  treatife  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well  as  any.  Along  with  this 
it  will  be  proper  to  perufe  a  fhort  abridgemejit  of  ge- 
neral hiftory,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
prefent  time  ;  but  In  this  way  there  have  been  but 
very  few  attempts  attended  with  any  tolerable  fucccfs. 
The  following  Is  colledted  from  refpeftable  authori- 
ties, and  may  ferve  to  help  the  ideas  of  the  reader  on 
this  fubjeft. 

S  E  c  T .  I.    Civil  Hiftory. 

History,  though  feemingly  incapable  of  any  natu- 
ral divifion,  will  yet  be  found,  on  a  nearer  infpeftion, 
to  refolve  itfelf  into  the  following  periods,  at  each  of 
which  a  great  revolution  took  place,  either  with  re- 
gard to  the  whole  world,  or  a  very  confiderable  part 
of  it.  I.  The  creation  of  man.  2.  The  flood.  3.  The 
iftory  how  beginning  of  profane  hiftory,  i.  e.  when  all  the  fabu- 
ivided.  j^yg  relations  of  heroes,  demi-gods,  &c.  were  ex- 
pelled from  hiftorlcal  narrations,  and  men  began  to 
relate  fhfts  with  fome  regard  to  truth  and  credibility. 
Vol. VIII.  Partll. 
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4.  The  conquefl;  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  the  de-  Civil 
ftru6lion  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  5.  The  reign  of  H^^ry. 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Per- 
fiail  empire.  6.  The  deftrudlon  of  Carthage  by  the 
Romans,  when  the  latter  had  no  longer  any  rival 
capable  of  oppofing  their  deligns.  7.  The  reign  of 
the  emperor  Trajan,  when  the  Roman  empire  was 
brought  to  its  utmoft  extent.  8.  The  divifion  of  the 
empire  under  Conftantine.  9.  The  deftruftlon  of 
the  weftern  empire  by  the  Heruli,  and  the  fettlement 
of  the  different  European  nations.  10.  1%e  rife  of 
Mahomet,  and  the  conquefts  of  the  Saracens  and 
Turks.  1 1.  The  crufades,  and  all  the  fpace  interven- 
ing between  that  time  and  the  prefent. 

Concerning  the  number  of  years  which  have  elapfed 
fince  the  creation  of  the  world,  there  have  been  many 
difputes.  The  compilers  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  de- 
termine It  to  have  taken  place  In  the  year  4305:  B.  C. 
fo  that,  according  to  them,  the  world  is  now  in  the 
6096th  year  of  its  age.  Others  think  it  was  created 
only  4000  years  B.  C.  fo  that  It  hath  not  yet  attained  Mofalc  ac- 
its  6000th  year.  Be  this  as  It  will,  however,  thec'iuntof 
whole  account  of  the  creation  reds  on  the  truth  of  the  ^'^^ 
Mofalc  hiftory;  and  which  we  muft  of  neceffity  ac-^'jJbablc 
cept,  becaufe  we  can  find  no  other  which  does  not  one. 
either  abound  with  the  groffeft  abfurditles,  or  lead  us 
into  abfolute  darknefs.  The  Chlnefe  and  Egyptian 
pretenfions  to  antiquity  are  fo  abfurd  and  ridiculous, 
that  the  bare  reading  muft  be  a  fufficient  confutation 
of  them  to  every  reafonable  perfon.  See  the  articles 
China  and  Egypt.  Some  hiftorians  and  philofophers 
are  inclined  to  difcredit  the  Mofalc  accounts,  from  the 
appearances  of  volcanoes,  and  other  natural  phaeno- 
mena  :  but  their  obje6lions  are  by  no  means  fufficient 
to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  facred  writings  ;  not 
to  mention  that  every  one  of  their  own  fyftems  is 
liable  to  Infuperable  objections.  See  the  article  Earth. 
It  Is  therefore  reafonable  for  every  perfon  to  accepc  of 
the  Mofalc  account  of  the  creation  as  truth  :  but  an 
hiftorian  is  under  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  doing  It,  be- 
caufe, without  it,  he  is  quite  dcftitute  of  any  ftandard 
or  fcale  by  which  he  might  reduce  the  chronology  of 
different  nations  to  any  agreement  ;  and,  in  ftiort, 
without  receiving  this  account  as  true,  it  would  be  In  a 
manner  Impoffible  at  this  day  to  write  a  general  hiftory 
of  the  world. 

X.  The  tranfadions  during  the  firft  period,  viz.  from  Hiftory 


the  creation  to  the  flood,  are  very  much  unknown,  no-  from  the 
thing  Indeed  being  recorded  of  them  but  what  is  to  be  ceation  to 
found  In  the  firft  fix  chapters  of  Genefis.  In  general, 
we  know,  that  men  were  not  at  that  time  in  a  favage 
ftate  ;  they  had  made  fome  progrefs  In  the  arts,  had 
invented  mufic,  and  found  out  the  method  of  working 
metals.  They  feem  alfo  to  have  lived  in  one  vaft  com- 
munity, without  any  of  thofe  divifions  Into  different  na- 
tions which  have  fince  taken  place,  and  which  evident- 
ly proceeded  from  the  confufion  of  languages.  The 
mofl;  material  part  of  their  hiftory,  however,  Is,  that 
having  once  begun  to  tranfgrefs  the  divine  commands, 
they  proceeded  to  greater  and  greater  lengths  of  wlc- 
kednefs,  till  at  laft  the  Deity  thought  proper  to  fend 
a  flood  on  the  earth,  which  deftroyed  the  whole  hu- 
man race  except  eight  perfons,  viz.  Noah  and  his  fa- 
mily. This  terrible  cataftrophe  happened,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Bible,  1656  years  after 
4  A  the 
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the  creation  ;  according  to  the  Samaritan  copy,  1307. 
For  the  different  cohjeftures  concerning  the  natural 
caufes  of  the  flood,  fee  the  article  Deluge. 

2.  For  the  hiftory  of  the  fecoii'd  period  we  muft  again 
have  recourfe  to  the  Scriptures,  altnol!:  as  much  as  for 
that  of  the  firft.  We  now  find  the  human  race  redu- 
ced to  eight  perfons  pufleircd  of  nothing  but  what  they 
had  faved  in  the  ark.  and  the  whole  world  to  be  ftoied 
with  animals  from  thofe  which  had  been  preferved  a- 
long  with  thefe  eight  perlons.  In  what  country  their 
original  fettlement  was,  no  meniion  is  made.  The 
ark  is  fappofed  to  have  refted  on  Mount  Ararat  in  Ar- 
menia *  ;  but  it  is  impoHible  to  know  whether  Noah 
and  his  fons  made  any  ftay  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  mountain  or  not.  Certain  it  is,  tlia^,  fome  time 
after,  the  whole  or  the  greatell  part  of  the  human 
race  were  affembled  in  Babylonia,  where  they  en,' aged 
in  building  a  tower.  This  gave  offence  to  the  Deity  ; 
fo  that  he  punifhed  them  by  confounding  their  lan- 
guage ;  whence  the  divifion  of  mankind  into  different 
nations. 

According  to  a  common  opinion,  Noah  when  dying 
left  the  whole  world  to  his  fons,  giving  Afia  to  Shem, 
Africa  to  Ham,  and  Europe  to  Japhet.  But  this 
hath  not  the  leall  foundation  in  Scripture.  By  the 
moll  probable  accounts,  Gomer  the  fon  of  Japhet  was 
the  father  of  the  Gomerians  or  Celtes  ;  that  is,  all 
the  barbarous  nations  who  inhabited  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  under  the  various  names  of  Gauls,  Cim- 
brlans,  Goths,  &c.  and  who  alfo  migrated  into  Spain, 
where  they  were  called  Celt'ibenans  From  Magog, 
Mefhech,  and  Tubal,  three  of  Gomer's  brethren,  pro- 
ceeded the  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  Tartars,  and  Mo- 
guls. The  three  other  fons  of  Japhet,  Madai,  Javan, 
and  Tiras,  are  faid  to  have  been  the  fathers  of  the 
Medes,  the  lonians,  Greeks  and  Thracians. 

The  children  of  Shem  were  Elam,  Afhur,  Arphaxad, 
Lud,  and  Aram.  The  firft  fettled  in  Perfia,  where 
he  was  the  father  of  that  mighty  nation  :  The  defcen- 
dants  of  Afliur  peopled  Affyria,  (now  Curdejian)  :  Ar- 
phaxad fettled  in  Chaldsea.  Lud  is  fuppofed  by  Jo- 
fephus  to  have  taken  up  his  refidence  in  Lydia  ; 
though  this  is  much  controverted.  Aram,  with  more 
certainty,  is  thought  to  have  fettled  in  Mefopotaraia 
and  Syria. 

The  children  of  Ham  were  Cufti,  MIzraim,  Phut, 
and  Canaan.  The  firft  is  thought  to  have  remain- 
ed in  Babylonia,  and  to  have  been  king  of  the  fouth- 
eaftern  parts  of  it  afterwards  called  Khuzejlan.  His 
delcendants  are  fuppofed  to  have  removed  into  the 
eadern  parts  of  Arabia ;  from  whence  they  by  degrees 
migrated  into  the  correfponding  part  of  Africa.  The 
fecoiid  peopled  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Cyrenaica,  Libya, 
and  the  reft  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  fame  conti- 
nent. The  place  where  Phut  fettled  is  not  known  : 
but  Canaan  is  unlverfally  allowed  to  have  fettled  in 
Phoenicia  ;  and  to  have  founded  thofe  nations  who  in- 
habited Judea,  and  were  afterwards  exterminated  by 
the  Jews. 

Almoft  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  at  leaft  of  the 
eaftern  continent,  being  thus  furniftied  with  inhabi- 
tants, it  is  probable  that  for  many  years  there  would 
be  few  or  no  quarrels  between  the  different  nations. 
The  paucity  of  their  numbers,  their  diftance  from  one 
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another,  and  their  diverfity  of  language,  would  contri-  Civil 
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bute  to  keep  them  from  having  much  communication 
with  each  other.  Hence,  according  to  the  different 
circumftances  in  which  the  different  tribes  were  placed, 
fome  would  be  more  civilized  and  others  more  barba- 
rous. In  this  interval  alfw,  the  different  nations  pro- 
bably acquired  different  chara6lers,  which  afterwards 
they  obltinately  retained,  and  manifefted  on  all  occa- 
fions  ;  hence  the  propenfity  of  fome  nations  to  mo- 
narchy, as  the  Afiatics,  and  the  enthufiaftic  defire  of 
the  Greeks  for  liberty  and  republicanifm,  &c. 

The  beginning  of  monarchical  government  was  very  Fcun  latio: 
early;  Nimrod  the  fou  of  Cufh  having  found  means  to  "[j^^^  "j"'* 
make  himfelf  king  of  Babylonia.  In  a  fhort  time  A-  Bibyl  nia 
ftiur  emigrated  from  the  new  kingdom;  built  Nineveh,  AlT) riu,&, 
afterwards  capital  of  the  Affyrian  empire  ;  and  two 
other  cities  called  Re%en  and  Rehohoth,  concerning  the 
fituation  of  which  we  are  now  much  in  the  dark. 
Whether  Afhur  at  this  time  fet  up  as  a  king  for  liim- 
felf,  or  whether  he  held  thefe  cities  as  vaffal  to  Nim- 
rod, is  now  unknown.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
about  the  fame  time  various  kingdoms  were  founded  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  which  were  great  or 
fmall  according  to  different  circumftances.  Thus  the 
fcripture  mentions  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Gerar,  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  &c.  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  and  we 
may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  thefe  kings  reigned  over 
nations  which  had  exifted  for  fome  confiderable  time 
before. 

The  firft  confiderable  reivolution  we  read  of  is  the,,. 
migration  or  the  ilraelites  out  or  I-gypt,  and  their  ,,f  the 
eftabllftiiment  in  the  land  of  Canaan,    For  the  hittory  of  Ifraclites 
thefe  tranfaftions  we  muft  refer  to  the  Old  Teftament,  ^ZT\ 
where  the  reader  will  fee  that  it  was  attended  with  the 
moft  terrible  cataftrophe  to  the  Egyptians,  and  with 
the  utter  extermination  of  fome  nations,  the  defcen- 
dants  of  Ham,  who  inhabited  Judsa.    Whether  the 
overthrow  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea  could  affe£l  the 
Egyptian  nation  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deprive  them 
of  the  greateft  part  of  their  former  learning,  and  to  keep 
them  for  fome  ages  after  in  a  barbarous  ftate,  is  not 
eafily  determined  ;  but  unlefs  this  was  the  cafe,  it  feems 
exceedingly  difficult  to  account  for  the  total  filence  of 
their  records  concerning  fuch  a  remarkable  event,  and 
indeed  for  the  general  confufion  and  uncertainty  in 
which  the  early  hiftory  of  Egypt  is  involved.  The 
fettlement^  of  the  Jews  in  the  promifed  land  of  Canaan 
is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  about  <49i  B.  C. 

For  near  200  years  after  this  period  we  find  no  Hiftory  o: 
accounts  of  any  other  nations  than  thofe  mentioned  in  the  Greel 
fcripture.  About  1280  B.C.  the  Greeks  began  to 
make  other  nations  feel  the  effects  of  that  enterprifing- 
and  martial  fpirit  for  which  they  were  fo  remarkable, 
and  which  they  had  undoubtedly  exercifed  upon  one 
another  long  before.  Their  firft  enterprife  was  an  in- 
vafion  of  Colchis  (now  Mingrelia),  for  the  fake  of  the 
golden  fleece.  VVhatever  was  the  nature  of  this  ex-? 
pedition,  it  is  probable  they  fucceeded  in  it ;  and  it 
is  likewife  probable,  that  it  was  this  fpecimen  of  the 
riches  of  Afia  which  inclined  them  fo  much  to  Afiatic 
expeditions  ever  after.  All  this  time  we  are  totally 
in  the  dark  about  the  ftate  of  Afia  and  Africa,  except 
in  fo  far  as  can  be  conjeftured  from  fcripture.  The 
ancient  empires  of  Babylon,  Affyria,  and  Perfia,  pro- 
bably 
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ivi)     bably  ftlU  continued  in  the  former  continent,  and  counted  for, 
'"'Y'    Egypt  and  Ethiopia  feem  to  have  been  confiderable 
kingdoms  in  the  latter. 

About  1 1  84  years  B.  C.  the  Greeks  again  diftin- 
guiflicd  themfelves  by  their  expedition  againft  Troy,  a 
city  of  Phiygia  Minor;  which  they  plundered  and 
b«rnt,  maffacring  the  inhabitants  with  the  moft  unre- 
lenting cruelty.  ./Eneas,  a  Trojan  prince,  efcaped  with 
fome  followers  into  Ttaly,  where  he  became  the  remote 
founder  of  the  Roman  empire.  At  this  tini£  Greece 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  principalities,^ofl: 
of  which  feem  to  have  been  in  fubjeftion  to  Agamem- 
non king  of  Mycene.  In  the  reign  of  Atreus,  the 
father  of  this  Agamemnon,  the  Heraclidas,  or  defcen- 
dants  of  Hercules,  who  had  been  formerly  banifhed  by 
Euryftheus,  were  again  obliged  to  leave  this  country. 
Under  their  champion  Hyllus  they  claimed  the  king- 
dom of  Mycense  as  their  right,  pretending  that  it  be- 
longed to  their  great  anceftor  Hercules,  who  was  un- 
ules.  jultly  deprived  of  it  by  Euryftheus  *.  The  contro- 
verfy  was  decided  by  fingle  combat ;  but  Hyllus  being 
killed,  they  departed,  as  had  been  before  agreed,  under 
a  promife  of  not  making  any  attempt  to  return  for  50 
years.  About  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  alfo,  we  find 
the  Lydians,  Myfians,  and  fome  other  nations  of  A- 
fia  Minor,  firft  mentioned  in  hiftory.  The  names  of  the 
Greek  ftates  mentioned  during  this  uncertain  period 
are,  i.  Sicyon.  2.  Jjcleg.  3.  Meflina.  4  Athens. 
5.  Crete.  6.  Argos.  7.  Sparta.  8.  Pelafgia. 
9.  ThefTaly.  10.  Attica.  ii.Phocis.  12.  Locris. 
13.  Ozela.  14.  Corinth.  15.  Eleufina.  16.  Elis. 
17.  Pilus.  18.  Arcadia.  19.  Egina.  20.  Ithaca. 
21.  Cephalone.  22.  Phthia.  23.  Phocidia.  24.  E- 
phyra.  25.  Eoha.  26.  Thebes.  27.  Califta.  28.  E- 
tolia.  29.  Doloppa.  30.  Oechalia.  31.  Mycenas. 
32.  Eubcea.  33.  Mynia.  34.  Doris.  35.  Phera. 
36.  lola.  37.  Trachina.  38.  Thrafprocia.  39.  Myr- 
midonia.  40.  Salamine.  41.  Scyros.  42.  Hype^ 
ria  or  Melite.  43.  The  Vulcanian  ifles.  44.  Megara. 
45.  Epirus.  46.  Achaia.  47.  The  ifles  of  the  Egean 
Sta.  Concerning  many  of  thefe  we  know  nothing 
betides  their  names  :  the  moft  remarkable  particulars 
concerning  the  reft  may  be  found  under  their  refpedlive 
articles. 

About  1048  B.  C.  the  kingdom  of  Judea  under 
king  David  approached  its  utmoft  extent  of  power.  In 
its  moft  fiouriftiing  condition,  however,  it  never  was 
remarkable  for  the  Urgenefs  of  its  territory.  In  this 
refpeft  it  fcarce  exceeded  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ; 
though,  according  to  the  accounts  given  in  fcripture, 
the  magnificence  of  Solomon  was  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  moft  potent  monarclis  on  earth.  This  extraordi- 
nary wealth  was  owing  partly  to  the  fpoils  amafled  by 
king  David  in  his  conquefts  over  his  various  enemies, 
and  partly  to  the  commerce  with  the  Eaft  Indies 
which  Solomon  had  eftabliftied.  Of  this  commerce  he 
owed  his  fliare  to  the  friendfliip  of  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  whofe  inhabitants  were  now 
the  moft  famed  for  commerce  and  flcill  in  maritime  af- 
fairs of  any  in  the  whole  world. 

After  the  death  of  Solomon,  which  happened  about 
975  B.  C.  the  Jewifh  empire  began  to  decline,  and 
loon  after  many  powerful  ftates  aroie  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  difpofition  of  mankind  in  general 
feenis  now  to  have  taken  a  new  turn,  not  eafily  ac- 
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In  former  times,  wtiateveir  wars  might  Civil 
have  taken  place  between  neighbouring  nations,  we  ^^^"'"T-^ 
have  no  account  of  any  extenfive  empire  in  the  whole  '  ■> 
world,  or  that  any  prince  undertook  to  reduce  far  di- 
ftant  nations  to  his  fubjeftion.  The  empire  of  Egypt 
indeed  is  faid  to  have  been  extended  immenfely  to  the 
eaft,  even  before  the  days  of  Sefoftris.  Of  this  coun- 
try, however,  our  accounts  are  fo  imperfeft,  that 
fcarce  any  thing  can  be  concluded  from  them.  But 
now,  as  it  were  all  at  once,  we  find  almoft  every  nation 
aiming  at  univerfal  monarchy,  and  refufing  to  fet  any 
bounds  whatever  to  its  ambition.  The  firft  ftiock 
given  to  the  Jewifti  grandeur  was  the  divifion  of  the 
kingdom  into  two  through  the  imprudence  of  Reho- 
boam.  This  rendered  it  more  eafily  a  prey  to  Shiftiak 
king  of  Egypt ;  who  five  years  after  carne  and  pillaged 
Jerufalem,  and  all  the  fortified  cities  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  The  commerce  to  the  Eaft  Indies  was  now 
difcontinued,  and  confequently  the  fources  of  wealth 
in  a  great  meafure  ftopped  ;  and  this,  added  to  the 
perpetual  wars  between  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah, 
contributed  to  that  remarkable  and  fpeedy  decline 
which  is  now  fo  eafily  to  be  obferved  in  the  Jevvifti 
affairs. 

Whether  this  king  Shifhak  was  the  Sefoftris  of  pro- 
fane writers  or  not,  his  expedition  againft  Jerufalem  as 
recorded  in  fcripture  feems  very  much  to  refemble  the 
defultory  conquefts  afcribed  to  Sefoftris.  His  infan- 
try is  faid  to  have  been  innumerable,  compofed  of 
different  African  nations;  and  his  cavalry  60,000,  with 
1 2CO  chariots ;  which  agrees  pretty  well  with  the 
mighty  armament  afcribed  to  Sefoftris,  and  of  which 
an  acc^ount  is  given  under  the  article  Egypt,  n°  2. 
There  indeed  his  cavalry  are  faid  to  have  been  only 
24,000  ;  but  the  number  of  his  chariots  are  increafed 
to  27,0005  which  laft  may  not  unreafonably  be  rec- 
koned an  exaggeration,  and  thefe  fupcrnumcrary  cha- 
riots may  have  been  only  cavalry :  but  unlefs  we  allow 
Sefoftris  to  be  the  fame  with  Shiftiak,  it  feems  impof- 
fible  to  fix  on  any  other  king  of  Egypt  that  can  be 
fuppofed  to  have  undertaken  this  expedition  in  the  days 
of  Solomon. 

Though  the  Jews  obtained  a  temporary  deliverance 
from  Shiftiak,  they  were  quickly  after  attacked  by 
new  enemies.  In  941  B,  C.  one  Zerah  an  Ethiopian 
invaded  Judaea  with  an  army  of  a  million  of  infantry 
and  300  chariots;  but  was  defeated  with  great  flaugh- 
ter  by  Afa  king  of  Judah,  who  engaged  him  with  of  ,hc  Jji. 
an  army  of  580,000  men.  About  this  time  alfo  werians. 
find  the  Syrians  grown  a  confiderable  people,  and 
bitter  enemies  both  to  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah ; 
aiming  in  faft  at  the  conqucft  of  both  nations.  Their 
kingdom  commenced  in  the  days  of  David,  under  Ha- 
dadezer,  whofe  capital  was  Zobah,  and  who  pn  bably 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  become  David's  tributary,  after 
having  been  defeated  by  him  in  feveral  engagements. 
Before  the  death  of  David,  however,  one  Rezon,  who 
it  feems  had  rebelled  againft  Hadad^zer,  having  found 
means  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Damafcus,  erefted 
there  a  new  kingdom,  which  foon  became  very  power- 
ful. The  Syrian  princes  being  thus  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  t»vo  rival  ftates  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  ( whofe 
capitals  were  Samaria  and  Jerufalem),  found  it  an 
ealy  matter  to  weaken  them  both,  by  pretending  to 
affift  the  one  againft  the  other ;  but  a  detail  of  the 
^  A.  1  tranfadioni 
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traiifadions  between  the  Jews  and  Syrians  13  only  to 
be  found  in  the  Old  Teftament,  to  which  we  refer. 
In  740  B.  C.  however,  the  Syrian  empire  was  totally 
deftroyed  by  Tiglath  Pilefer  king  of  Affyria  ;  as  was 
alfo  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaiiefcr  his  fuc- 
cefTor  in  721.  The  people  were  either  malTacred,  or 
carried  into  captivity  into  Media,  Perfia,  and  the  coun- 
tries about  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

While  the  nations  of  the  eafl  were  thus  deftroying 
each  other,  the  foundations  of  very  formidable  em- 
pires were  laid  in  the  well,  which  in  procefs  of  time 
were  to  fwallow  up  almoft  all  the  eaftern  ones.  In 
Africa,  Carthage  was  founded  by  a  Tyrian  colony, 
about  869  B.  C.  according  to  thofe  who  afcribe  the 
liigheft  antiquity  to  that  city;  but,  according  to  others, 
it  was  founded  only  in  769  or  770  B.  C.  In  Europe 
a  very  con  fide  rable  revolution  took  place  about  900 
B.  C.  The  Heraclidse,  whom  we  have  formerly  feen 
expelled  from  Greece  by  Atreus  the  father  of  Agamem- 
non, after  fcveral  unfuccefsful  attempts,  at  lad  con- 
quered the  whole  Peloponnefus.  From  this  -time  the 
Grecian  ftates  became  more  civilized,  and  their  hi- 
ftory becomes  kfs  obfcure.  The  inftitution,  or  ratlier 
the  revival  and  continuance,  of  the  Olympic  games,  in 
776  B.  C.  alfo  greatly  facilitated  the  writing  not  only 
of  their  hiftory,  but  that  of  other  nations;  for  as  each 
Olympiad  confitled  of  four  years,  the  chronology  of 
every  important  event  became  iridubitably  fixed  by  re- 
ferring it  to  fuch  and  fuch  an  Olympiad.  In  748  B.  C. 
or  the  laft  year  of  the  feventh  Olympiad,  the  foun- 
dations of  the  city  of  Rome  were  laid  by  Romulus ; 
and,  43  years  after,  the  Spartan  ftate  was  new  mo- 
delled, and  received  from  Lycurgus  thofe  laws,  by  ob- 
ferving  of  which  it  afterwards  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch 
16  of  fplendor. 
State  of  the  3.  With  the  beginning  of  the  28th  Olympiad,  or  568 
world  at  Q  commences  the  third  general  period  above  men- 
the  begin-  ^j^jj^'^j   when  profane  hiftory  becomes  fomewhat  more 
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clear,  and  the  relations  concerning  the  dmerent  na- 
tions may  be  depended  upon  with  fome  degree  of  cer- 
tainty,    rhe  general  ftate  of  the  world  was  at  that 

time  as  follows  The  northern  parts  of  Europe  were 

either  thinly  inhabited,  or  filled  with  unknown  and 
barbarous  nations,  the  anceftors  of  thofe  who  after- 
wards deftroyed  the  Roman  empire.  France  and 
Spain  were  inhabited  by  the  Gomerians  or  Celtes. 
Italy  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  ftates,  ari- 
fing  partly  from  GauHfli  and  partly  from  Grecian  co- 
lonies ;  among  which  the  Romans  had  already  become 
formidable.  They  were  governed  by  their  king  Ser- 
vius  Tullius;  had  increafed  their  city  by  the  demolition 
of  Alba  Longa,  and  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  to 
Rome  ;  and  had  enlarged  their  dominions  by  feveral 
cities  taken  from  their  neighbours.  Greece  was  alfo 
divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  ftates,  among  which 
the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  being  the  moft  remark- 
able, were  rivals  to  each  other.  The  former  had, 
about  599  B.  C.  received  an  excellent  legiflation  from 
Solon,  and  were  enriching  themfelves  by  navigation 
and  commerce  ;  the  latter  were  become  formidable  by 
the  martial  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus  ;  and  having  con- 
quered Mcfilna,  and  added  its  teiritory  to  their  own, 
"were  juftlyeileemed  the  moft  powerful  people  in  Greece. 
The  other  ftates  of  moft  confideration  were  Corinth, 
Thebes,  Argos,  and  Arcadia. — In  Afia  great  revolur 
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tlons  had  taken  place.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  Af-  Civil 
fyria  was  deftroyed  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  its  ^'^"^7- 
capital  city  Nineveh  utterly  ruined,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  its  inhabitants  carried  to  Babylon.  Nay,  the 
very  materials  of  which  it  was  built  were  carried  off, 
to  adorn  and  give  ftiength  to  that  ftatcly  metropolis, 
which  was  then  undoubtedly  the  firft  city  in  the  world. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  a  v.'ife  and  valiant  prince,  now  fat 
on  the  throne  of  Babylon.  By  him  the  kingdom  of 
Judasa  was  totally  overthrown  in  587  B.  C.  Three 
years  before  this  he  had  taken  and  razed  the  city  of 
Tyre,  and  over-run  all  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  He 
is  even  faid  by  Jofephus  to  have  conquered  Spain,  and 
reigned  thei  e  nine  years,  after  which  he  abandoned  it 
to  the  Carthaginians ;  hrj.  this  feenis  by  no  means  pro- 
bable. The  extent  of  the  Babylonian  empire  is  not 
certainly  known  :  but  from  what  is  recorded  of  it  we 
may  conclude,  that  it  was  not  at  all  inferior  even  in 
this  rtfpeft  to  any  that  ever  exifted  ;  as  the  fcripture 
tells  us  it  was  fuperior  in  wealth  to  any  of  the  fucceed- 
ing  ones.  We  know  that  it  comprehended  Phoenicia, 
Paleftine,  Syria,  Babylonia,  Media,  and  Perfia,  and 
not  improbably  India  alfo  ;  and  from  a  confideration 
of  this  vaft  extent  of  territory,  and  the  riches  with 
wliich  every  one  of  thefe  countries  abounded,  we  may 
form  fome  idea  of  the  wealth  and  power  cf  this  mo- 
narch. When  we  confider  alfo,  that  the  whole 
ftrength  of  this  mighty  empire  was  employed  in  beau- 
tifying the  metropolis,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  won- 
ders of  that  city  as  related  by  Herodotus  to  be  at  all  in- 
credible. See  Babylon;  and  Architccture,  n°  13. 
As  to  what  pafted  in  the  republic  of  Carthage  about 
this  time,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark ;  there  being  a  chafm 
in  its  hiftory  for  no  lefs  than  300  years.  17 

4.  The  fourth  general  period  of  hiftory,  namely,  from  Fourth  pe- 
the  end  of  the  fabulous  times  to  the  conqueft  of  Ba-  ^f^^^ 
bylon  by  Cyrus,  is  very  fhort,  including  no  more  than  3^byl?>nian 
31  years.  This  fudden  revolution  was  occafioned  by  empire, 
the  mifconduct  of  Evil  merodach,  Nebuchadnezzar's 
fon,  even  in  his  father's  life-time.  For  having,  in  a 
great  hunting  match  on  occafion  of  his  marriage,  en- 
tered  the  country  of  the  Medes,  and  fome  of  his 
troops  coming  up  at  the  fame  time  to  relieve  the  gar- 
rifons  in  thofe  places,  he  joined  them  to  thofe  already 
with  him,  and  without  the  Icaft  provocation  began  to 
plunder  and  lay  wafte  the  neighbouring  country.  This 
produced  an  immediate  revolt,  which  quickly  extended 
over  all  Media  and  Perfia.  The  Medes,  headed  by 
Aftyages  and  his  fon  Cy^ares,  drove  back  Evil-mero- 
dach  and  his  party  with  great  flaughter  ;  nor  doth  it- 
appear  that  they  were  afterwards  reduced  even  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  himfelf.  The  new  empire  continued 
daily  to  gather  ftrength;  and  at  laft  Cyrus,  Aftyages's 
grandfon,  a  prince  of  great  prudence  and  valour,  being 
made  generaliffimo  of  the  Median  and  Perfian  forces, 
took  Babylon  itfelf  in  the  year  53-8  B.C.  as  related 
under  the  article  Babylon.  jg 

During  this  period  the  Romans  increafed  in  power  Of  the 
under  the  wife  adminiftration  of  their  king  Servlu*  Romans,. 
Tullius,  who,  though  a  pacific  prince,  rendered  his?''".^'' 
people  more  formidable  by  a  peace  of  20  years  than  an^i  'p"^ 
his  predeceflbrs  had  done  by  all  their  viAories.    The  Cans. 
Greeks,  even  at  this  early  period,  began  to  interfere 
with  the  Perfians,  on  account  of  the  lonians  or  Gre- 
cian colonies  in  Afia  Minor.    Thefe  liad  been  fub- 
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dued  by  Crcefus  king  of  Lydia  about  the  year  562, 
the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  death.  Whether  the 
Lvdians  had  been  fubdued  by  the  Babylonifh  monarch 
or  not,  is  not  now  to  be  afcertalned  ;  though  it  is 
very  probable  that  they  were  either  in  fubjedlion  to 
him,  or  greatly  awed  by  his  power,  ae  before  his 
death  nothing  confiderable  was  undertaken  by  them. 
It  is  indeed  probable,  that  during  the  infanity  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, fpoken  of  by  Daniel,  the  affairs  of  his  king- 
dom would  fall  into  confufion  ;  and  many  of  thofe  prin- 
ces whom  he  formerly  retained  in  fubjedion  would  fet 
up  for  themfelves.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  If  the 
Babylonians  did  not  regard  Croefus  as  their  fubjeft, 
they  looked  upon  him  to  be  a  very  faithful  ally;  info- 
much  that  they  celebrated  an  annual  feaft  in  comme- 
moration of  a  viAory  obtained  by  him  over  the  Scy- 
thians. After  the  deatli  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Crcefus 
fubdued  many  nations  in  Afia  Minor,  and  among  the 
reft  the  lonians,  as  already  related.  They  were,  how- 
ever, greatly  attached  to  his  government ;  for  though 
they  paid  him  tribute,  and  were  obliged  to  furnifh  him 
with  forae  forces  in  time  of  war,  they  were  yet  free  from 
all  kind  of  oppreffion.  When  Cyrus  therefore  was 
proceeding  in  his  conquefts  of  different  parts  of  the 
Babylonifli  empire,  before  he  proceeded  to  attack  the 
capital,  the  lonians  refufed  to  fubmit  to  him,  though 
he  offered  them  very  advantageous  terms.  But  foon 
after,  Croefus  himfclf  being  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
foner,  the  lonians  fent  ambaffadors  to  Cyrus,  offering 
to  fubmit  on  the  terms  which  had  formerly  been  pro- 
pofed.  Thefe  terms  weie  now  refufed  ;  and  the  lo- 
nians, being  determined  to  refift,  applied  to  the  Spar- 
tans for  aid.  Though  the  Spartans  at  that  time 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  countrymen 
any  affiftance,  they  fent  ambaffadors  to  Cyrus  with  a 
threatening  meffage;  to  which  he  returned  a  contemp- 
tuous anfwer,  and  then  forced  the  lonians  to  fubmit 
at  difcretion,  five  years  before  the  taking  of  Babylon. 
Thus  commenced  the  hatred  between  the  Greeks  and 
Perfians  ;  and  thus  we  fee,  that  in  the  two  firft  great 
monarchies  the  feeds  of  their  deflrudion  were  fown 
even  before  the  monarchies  themfelves  were  eflabhOied. 
t"or  while  Nebuchadnezzar  was  railing  the  Babylonifh 
empire  to  its  utmoft  height,  his  ion  was  deftroying 
what  his  father  built  up  ;  and  at  the  very  time  when 
Cyrus  was  eftablifliing  the  Perfian  monarchy,  by  his 
ill-timed  fererity  to  the  Greeks  he  made  that  wailike 
people  his  enemies,  whom  his  fucceffors  were  by  no 
means  able  to  rellft,  and  who  would  probably  have 
overcome  Cyrus  himfelf,  had  they  united  in  order  to 
attack  him.  The  tranfaftions  of  Africa  during  this 
period  are  almoft.  entirely  unknown;  though  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  Carthaginians  enriched  themfelves  by 
means  of  their  commerce,  which  enabled  them  after- 
wards to  attain  fuch  a  confiderable  fhare  of  power. 

5.  Cyrus  having  now  become  mailer  of  all  the  eaft, 
the  Afiatic  affairs  continued,  for  fome  lime  in  a  ftate 
of  tranquillity.  The  Jews  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
their  own  country,  rebuild  their  temple,  and  again 
eftabiilh  their  worfhip,  of  all  which  an  account  is  given 
nYi'"^'"*'  in  the  facred  writings,  though  undoubtedly  they  mud 
have  been  in  a  ftate  of  dependence  on  the  Peifians 
from  that  time  forward.  Cambyfcs  the  fucceffor  of  Cy- 
rus added  Egypt  to  his  empire,  which  had  either  not 
fubmitted  to  Cyrus,  or  revolted  foon  after  his  death. 
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He  intended  alfo  to  have  fubdued  the  Carthaginians ; 
but  as  the  Phoenicians  refufed  to  fupply  him  with 
fhips  to  fight  againft  their  own  countrymen,  he  was 
obliged  to  lay  this  defign  afide. 

In  517  B.C.  the  Babylonians  finding  themfelves 
grievoufly  oppreffed  by  their  Perfian  mafters,  refolvcd 
to  fliake  off  the  yoke,  and  fet  up  for  themfelves.  For 
this  purpofe,  they  took  care  to  ftore  their  city  with  all 
manner  of  provifions;  and  when  Darius  Hyftafpes,  then 
king  of  Perfia,  advanced  agdinft  them,  they  took  the 
moft  barbarous  method  that  can  be  imagined  of  pre- 
venting an  unneceffary  confumptlon  of  thofe  provi- 
fions,  which  they  had  fo  carefully  amafftd.  Having 
collefted  all  the  women,  old  men,  and  children,  into 
©ne  place,  they  ftrangled  them  without  dUlIaftion, 
whether  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  or  fifters  ; 
every  one  being  allowed  to  fave  only  the  wife  he  hked 
beft,  and  a  maid  fervant  to  do  the  work  of  the  houfe. 
This  cruel  policy  did  not  avail  them  :  their  city  was 
taken  by  treachery  (for  it  was  impoffible  to  take  it 
by  force)  ;  after  which  the  king  caufed  the  walls  of 
It  to  be  beat  down  from  20c  to  50  cubits  height, 
that  their  ftrength  might  no  longer  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  inhabitants  to  revolt.  Darius  then  turned 
his  arms  againft  the  Scythians  ;  but  finding  that  ex- 
pedition turn  out  both  tedious  and  unprofitable,  he 
direfted  his  courfe  eaftward,  and  reduced  all  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  the  river  Indus.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  lonians  revolted;  and  being  affifted  by  the  Greeks, 
a  war  commenced  between  the  two  nations,  which  was 
not  thoroughly  extlnguifhed  but  by  the  deftrudion  of 
the  Perfian  em.pire  in  330  B.  C.  The  lonians,  how- 
ever, were  for  this  time  obhged  to  fubmit,  after  a  war 
of  fix  years ;  and  were  treated  with  great  feverity  by 
the  Perfians.  The  conqueft  of  Greece  iiftlf  was  then 
projcded;  but  the  expeditions  for  that  purpofe  ended 
moft  unfortunately  for  the  Perfian.^,  and  encouiajed- 
the  Greeks  to  make  reprlfals  on  them,  in  which  tliey 
fucceeded  according  to  their  utmoft  wilhes;  and  had 
it  only  been  poffible  for  them  to  have  agreed  among 
themfelves,  the  downfal  of  the  Perfian  empiie  would 
have  happened  much  fooner  than. it  did.  See  Athknsj 
Sparta,  Macedon,  and  Persia. 

In  459  B.  C.  the  Egyptians  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  their  liberty,  but  were  reduced  after  a  war  of 
fix  years,  in  413  B.  C.  they  revolted  a  fecond  time  : 
and  being  affiJled  by  the  Sidonians,  drew  upon  the 
latter  that  terrible  defirudion  foretold  by  the  prophets; 
while  they  themfelves  were  fo  thoroughly  humbled, 
that  they  never  after  made  any  attempt  to  recover  their 
liberty. 

The  year  403  B.  C.  proved  remarkable  for  the  re- 
volt of  Cyrus  againft  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  ; 
in  which,  tlrrough  his  own  rafhnefs,  he  mifcarrled,  and 
loft  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  in  the  province  of 
Babylon.  Ten  thoufand  Greek  mercenaries,  who  ferved 
in  his  army,  made  their  way  back  into  Greece,  though  -i-  ^ 
lurroundcd  on  all  fides  by  the  enemy,^  and  m  the  heart  phon'. 
of  a  hallile.  country.     In  this  retreat  they  were  com  treat, 
manded  by  Xenophon,  who  has  received  the  higheft 
praifes  on  account  of  his  condud  and  military  flcill  in 
bringing  it  to  a  happy  conclufion.    Two  years  after, 
the  invafions  of  Agefilaus  king  of  Sparta  threatened 
the  Perfian  empire  with  total  deftrudion;  from  which, 
howeve*,  it  was  relieved  by  his  being  recalled  in  oxder: 
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Civil     to  defend  Kis  own  country  agalnft  the  other  Grecian 
, Hiftof y.   ftates;  and  after  this  the  Perfian  affairs  continued  in  a 
more  profperoiis  way  till  the  time  of  Alexander. 

During  all  this  time,  the  volatile  and  giddy  temper 
the  Greeks  of  the  Greeks,  together  with  their  enthufia'tic  defire 
of  romantic  exploits,  were  preparing  fetters  for  them- 
felves,  which  indeed  feemed  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  prevent  them  from  deftroying  one  another.  A  zeal 
for  liberty  was  what  they  all  pretended  ;  but  on  every 
occafion  it  appeared,  that  this  love  of  liberty  was  only  a 
defire  of  dominion.  No  flate  in  Greece  could  bear  to 
fee  another  equal  to  itfelf ;  and  hence  their  perpetual 
contclls  for  pre-eminence,  which  could  not  but  weaken 
the  whole  body,  and  render  them  an  eafy  prey  to  an 
ambitious  and  politic  prince,  who  was  capable  of  ta- 
king advantage  of  thofe  divifions.  Being  all  equally 
impatient  of  reftraint,  they  never  could  bear  to  fubmit 
to  any  regular  government  ;  and  hence  their  determi- 
nations were  nothing  but  the  decifions  of  a  mere  mob, 
of  which  they  had  afterwards  almod  coniiantly  rtafon 
to  repent.  Hence  alfo  their  bafe  treatment  of  thofe 
eminent  men  whom  they  ought  moft  to  have  honoured; 
as  Miltiades,  Ariftides,  Themiftocles,  Alcibiades,  So- 
crates, Phocion,  &c.  The  various  tranfaftions  be- 
tween the  Grecian  ftates,  though  they  make  a  very 
confiderable  figure  in  particular  hiftory,  make  none  at 
all  in  a  general  flcetch  of  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  We 
ihall  therefore  only  obferve,  that  in  404  B.  C.  the  A- 
thenian  power  was  in  a  manner  totally  broken  by  the 
taking  of  their  city  by  the  Spartans.  In  370,  that  of 
the  Spartans  received  a  fevere  check  from  the  Thebans 
at  the  battle  of  Leuftra ;  and  eight  years  after  was 
ftill  further  reduced  by  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Epa- 
minondas  the  great  enemy  of  the  Spartans  was  killed  ; 
but  this  only  proved  a  more  fpeedy  means  of  fubju- 
gating  all  the  ftates  to  a  foreign,  and  at  that  time 
dfcfpicable,  power.  The  Macedonians,  a  barbarous 
nation,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  ftates  of  Greece,  were 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas  reduced  to 
the  loweft  ebb  by  the  Illyrians,  another  nation  of  bar- 
barians in  the  neighbourhood.  The  king  of  Macedon 
being  killed  in  an  engagement,  Philip  his  brother 
departed  from  Thebes,  where  he  had  ftudied  the  art  of 
war  under  Epaminondas,  in  order  to  take  pofttfllon  of 
his  kingdom.  Being  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  poli- 
cy, he  quickly  fettled  his  own  aft"airs  ;  vanquifhcd  the 
Illyrians;  and,  being  no  ftranger  to  the  weakened  litua- 
tion  of  Greece,  began  almoft  immediately  to  meditate 
the  conqueft  of  it.  The  particulars  of  this  entcrprize 
are  related  under  the  article  Macedon:  -here  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  take  notice,  that  by  ftrft  attacking  thofe  he 
was  fure  he  could  overcome,  by  corrupting  thofe  whom 
he  thought  it  dangerous  to  attack,  by  fometimes  pre- 
tending to  affift  one  ftate  and  fometimes  another,  and 
by  impofing  upon  all  as  beft  ferved  his  turn,  he  at 
laft  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Greeks  to  make 
any  refiftance,  at  leaft  fuch  as  could  keep  him  from 
gaining  his  end.  In  338  B.  C.  he  procured  himfelf 
to  be  elefted  general  of  the  Amphiftyons,  or  council 
of  the  Grecian  ftates,  under  pretence  of  fettling  fome 
troubles  at  that  time  in  Greece ;  but  having  once  ob- 
tained liberty  to  enter  that  country  with  an  army,  he 
quickly  convinced  the  ftates  that  they  muft  all  fubmit 
to  his  will.  He  was  oppofed  by  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  j  but  the  inteftine  wars  of  Greece  had  cut  off 
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all  her  great  men,  and  no  general  was  now  to  be  found 

capable  of  oppofing  Philip  with  fucccfs.  HitttM-y. 

The  king  of  Macedon,  being  now  mafter  of  all  ' 
Greece,  projecled  the  conqueft  of  Afia.  To  this  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  ill  fuccefs  which  had  attended 
the  Perfians  in  their  expeditions  againft  Greece^  the 
fucceftes  of  the  Greeks  in  their  invafions,  and  the  re- 
treat of  the  ten  thoufand  under  Xenophon.  All  thefe 
events  ftiov/ed  the  w  eaknefs  of  the  Perfians,  their  vaft 
inferiority  to  the  Greeks  in  military  fkill,  and  how  ea- 
fily  their  empire  might  be  overthrown  by  a  proper  u- 
nion  among  the  ftates. 

Philip  was  preparing  to  enter  upon  his  grand  defign,  Con<]ueft  n 
when  he  was  murdered  by  fome  affaflins.  His  fon  A  Perfia  by 
lexander  was  poflefted  of  every  quality  neceffary  for  Alexander,! 
the  execution  of  fo  great  a  plan  ;  and  his  impetuofity 
of  temper  made  him  execute  it  with  a  rapidity  un- 
heal d  of  either  before  or  fince.  It  muft  be  confeffed, 
indeed,  that  the  Perfian  empire  was  now  ripe  for  de- 
ftrudtion,  and  could  not  in  all  probability  have  with- 
ftood  an  enemy  much  lefs  powerful  than  Alexander. 
The  Afiatics  have  in  all  ages  been  much  inferior  to  the 
European  nations  in  valour  and  military  flcill.  They 
were  now  funk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy  ;  and  what 
was  worfe,  they  feem  at  this  period  to  have  been  feized 
with  that  infatuation  and  diftradtion  of  connfels  which 
fcarce  ever  fails  to  be  a  forerunner  of  the  deftruftion 
of  any  nation.  The  Perfian  minifters  perfuaded  their 
fovereign  to  reje6t  the  prudent  advice  that  was  given 
him,  of  diftrtffmg  Alexander  by  laying  wafte  the  coun- 
try, and  thus  forcing  him  to  return  for  want  of  provi- 
fions.  Nay,  they  even  prevented  him  from  engaging 
the  enemy  in  the  moft  proper  manner,  by  dividing  his 
forces  ;  and  perfuaded  him  to  put  Charidemus  the  A- 
thenian  to  death,  who  had  promifed,  with  100,000 
men,  of  whom  one  third  were  mercenaries,  to  drive  the 
Greeks  out  of  Afia.  In  fhort,  Alexander  met  with 
only  two  checks  in  his  Perfian  expedition.  The  one 
was  from  the  city  of  Tyre,  which  for  feven  months  re- 
fifted  his  utmoft  efforts ;  the  other  was  from  Memnon 
the  Ilhodian,  who  had  undertaken  to  invade  Macedo- 
nia. The  firft  of  thefe  obftaclts  Alexander  at  laft  got 
over,  and  treated  the  governor  and  inhabitants  with 
the  utmoft  cruelty.  The  other  was  fcarce  ftlt  ;  for 
Memnon  died  after  reducing  fome  of  the  Grecian 
iflands,  and  Darius  had  no  other  general  capable  of 
conducing  the  undertaking.  The  power  of  the  Per- 
fian empire  was  totally  broke  by  the  vidory  gained 
over  Daiius  at  Arbela  in  331  B.  C.  and  next  year  a 
total  end  was  put  to  it  by  the  murder  of  the  king  by 
Beft'us  one  of  his  fubjefts. 

The  ambition  of  Alexander  was  not  to  be  fatisfied  hJs  corj- 
with  the  pofleffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  or  indeed  cjueft  o{'»» 
of  any  other  on  earth.    Nothing  lefs  than  the  total 
fubjeCtion  of  the  world  itfelf  feemed  fufficient  to  him  °"** 
and  therefore  he  was  now  prompted  to  invade  every 
country  of  which  he  could  only  learn  tlie  name,  whe- 
ther it  had  belonged  to  the  Perfians  or  not.     In  con- 
fequence  of  this  difpofilion,  he  invaded  and  reduced 
Hyrcania,  Bi.ftria,  Sogdia,  and  all  that  vaft  trad  of 
country  now  called  Bukharia.    At  laft,  having  entered 
India,  he  reduced  all  the  nations  to  the  river  Hypha* 
fis,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus.     But  when  he 
would  have  proceeded  farther,  and  extended  his  con- 
quefts  quite  to  the  eafttrn  extremities  of  Afia,  his 
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'il     troops  pofitively  refufed  to  follow  him  farther,  and  he 
•■y-    was  conftrained  to  return.    In  323,  this  mighty  con- 
queror died  of  a  fever  ;  without  having  time  to  fettle 
the  aflFairs  of  his  vaft  extended  empire,  or  even  to  name 
his  fucceffor. 

•y  of  While  the  Grecian  empire  thus  fuddenly  fprung  up 
0-  in  the  cait,  the  rival  ftates  of  Rome  and  Carthage  were 
making  confiderable  advances  in  the  weft.  The  Ro- 
mans were  eftablifhing  their  empire  on  the  moft  folid 
foundations;  to  which  their  particular  fituation  natu- 
rally contributed.  Being  originally  little  better  than  a 
parcel  of  lawlefs  banditti,  they  were  defpifed  and  hated 
by  the  neighbouring  ftates.  This  foon  produced  wars; 
in  which,  at  firft  from  accidental  circumftaiices,  and  af- 
terwards from  their  fiiperior  valour  and  condatl:,  the 
Komaus  proved  almoft  conftantly  viftorious.  The  jea- 
loufies  which  prevailed  among  the  Italian  ftates,  and 
their  ignorance  of  their  true  intereft,  prevented  them 
from  combining  againft  that  afpiring  nation,  and  crufli- 
ing  it  in  its  infancy,  which  they  might  tafily  have 
done ;  while  in  the  mean  time  the  Romans,  being  kept 
in  a  ftate  of  continual  warfare,  became  at  laft  fuch  ex- 
pert foldiers,  that  no  ather  ftate  on  earth  could  refift 
them.  During  the  time  of  their  kings  they  had  made 
a  very  confiderable  figure  among  the  Italian  nations  ; 
but  after  their  expulfion,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  republic,  their  conquefts  became  much  more  rapid 
and  extenfive.  In  501  B.  C.  they  fubdued  the  Sa- 
bines;  eight  years  after,  the  Latins;  and  in  399  the 
city  of  Veii,  the  ftrongell  in  Italy  excepting  Rome  it- 
felf,  was  taken  after  a  fiege  of  ten  years  But  in  the 
midft  of  their  fuccclTes  a  fudden  irruption  of  the  Gauls 
had  almoft  put  an  end  to  their  power  and  nation  at 
once.  The  city  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  383  B.C. 
and  the  capitol  on  the  point  of  being  furprifed,  when 
the  Gauls,  who  were  climbing  up  the  walls  in  the  night, 
were  accidentally  difcovered  and  repulfed*.  In  a  ftiort 
time  Rome  was  rebuilt  with  much  greater  fplendor 
than  before,  but  now  a  general  revolt  and  combina- 
tion of  the  nations  formerly  fubdued  took  place.  The 
Romans,  however,  ftill  got  the  better  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  but,  "tven  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Camil- 
lus's  death,  which  happened  about  352  B.  C.  their 
territories  fcarce  extended  fix  or  feven  leagues  from 
the  capital.  The  republic  from  the  beginning  was 
agitated  by  thofe  difl'enfions  which  at  laft  proved  its 
ruin.  The  people  had  been  divided  by  Romulus  into 
two  claffes,.  namely  Futrkians  and  Plebeians,  anfvver- 
ing  to  our  nobility  and  commonalty.  Between  thefe 
two  bodies  were  perpetual  jealoufies  and  contentions  ; 
which  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  conquefts, 
and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  nations  they  had  conquer- 
ed. The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  perpetually  op- 
pofing  the  confuls  and  military  tribunes.  Tiie  fenate 
had  often  recourfe  to  a  dictator  endowed  with  abfolute 
power;  and  then  the  valour  and  experience  of  the  Ro- 
man troops  made  them  viftorious  :  but  the  return  of 
domeftic  feditions  gave  the  fubjugated  nations  an  op- 
portunity of  fliaking  off  the  yoke.  Thus  had  the 
Romans  continued  for  near  400  years,  running  the 
fame  round  of  wars  with  ihe  fame  enemies,  aiid  reap- 
ing very  little  advantage  from  their  conquefts,  till  at 
laft  matters  were  compounded  by  choofing  one  of  the 
confuls  from  among  the  plebeians;  and  from  this  time 
chiefly  we  may  date  the  profperity  of  Rome,  fo  that 
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by  the  time  that  Alexander  the  Great  died  they  were  Civil 
held  in  confiderable  eftiraation  among  foreign  nations.  Hifiory. 

The  Carthaginians  in  the  mean  time  continued  to 
enrich  themfelves  by  commerce  ;  but,  being  lefs  con- Qf  jj^g'^.-.^y. 
verfant  in  military  affairs,  were  by  no  means  equal  to  ihaginians, 
the  Romans  in  power,  though  they  excelled  them  in  and  of  Si- 
wealth.  A  new  ftate,  however,  makes  its  appearance  ^''y* 
during  this  period,  which  may  be  faid  to  have  taught 
the  Carthaginians  the  art  of  war,  and  by  bringing 
them  into  the  neichbourhood  of  the  Romans,  proved 
the  firft  fource  of  contention  between  thefe  two  power- 
ful nations.  This  was  the  ifland  of  Sicily.  At  what 
time  people  were  lirft  fettled  on  it,  is  not  now  to 
be  afcertained.  The  firft  inhabitants  we  read  of  were 
called  Skani,  S'lcuU,  Lajlrigones &c.  but  of  thefe  we 
know  little  or  nothing.  In  the  fecond  year  of  the 
17th  Olympiad,  or  710  B.  C.  fome  Greek  colonies 
are  faid  to  have  arrived  on  the  ifland,  and  in  a  ftiort 
time  founded  feveral  cities,  of  which  Syracijfe  was  the 
chief.  The  Syracufans  at  laft  fubdued  the  original 
inhabitants  ;  though  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  lat- 
ter were  ever  well  afPefted  to  their  government,  and 
therefore  were  on  all  occafions  ready  to  revolt.  The 
firft  confiderable  prince,  or  (as  he  is  called  by  the 
Greeks)  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  was  Gelon,  who  obtained 
the  fovercignty  about  the  year  483  B.  C.  At  what 
time  the  Carthaginians  firft  carried  their  arms  into  Si- 
cily is  not  certainly  known  ;  only  we  are  aftured,  that 
they  poflefled  lome  part  of  the  ifland  as  early  as  505 
B.  C.  For  in  the  time  of  the  firft  confuls,  the  Ro- 
mans and  Carthaginians  entered  into  a  treaty  chiefly  in 
regard  to  matters  of  navigation  and  commerce;  by 
which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  Romans  who  fliould- 
touch  at  Sardinia,  or  that  part  of  Sicily  which  belong- 
ed to  Carthage,  ftiould  be  received  there  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Carthaginians  themtelvvrs.  'Whence  it 
appears,  that  the  dominion  of  Carthage  already  extend- 
ed over  Sardinia  and  part  of  Sicily  :  but  in  28  years 
after,  they  had  been  totally  driven  out  by  Gelon  ; 
which  probably  was  the  firft  exploit  performed  by  him. 
This  appears  from  his  fpeech  to  the  Athenian  and 
Spartan  ambafladors  who  defired  his  afiiftance  againft 
the  forces  of  Xerxes  king  of  Perfia.  The  Carthagi- 
nians made  many  attempts  to  regain  their  poflcflions  in 
this  ifland,  which  occafioned  long  and  bloody  wars  be- 
tween them  and  the  Greeks,  as  related  under  the  ar- 
ticles Carthage  and  Sicily.  Tin's  ifland  alfo  proved 
the  fcene  of  much  flaughter  and  bloodlhed  in  the  wars 
of  the  Greeks  with  i)ne  another*.  Before  the  1^^'^*^^^  flll"^^ 
323  B.  C.  however,  the  Carthaginians  had  made  them- 
itlves  mafters  of  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  ifland; 
from  whence  all  the  power  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
diflodge  them.  It  is  proper  alfo  to  obferve,  that  af- 
ter the  deftruftion  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
almoft  all  the  commerce  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
world  fell  to  the  fliare  of  the  Carthaginians.  Whether 
they  had  at  this  time  made  any  fettlcments  in  Spain,  is 
not  known.  It  is  certain,  that  they  traded  to  that 
country  for  the  fake  of  the  filver,  in  which  it  was  very 
rich  ;  as  they  probably  alfo  did  to  Britain  for  the  tin 
with  which  it  abounded.  's:\xth.  pe- 

6.  The  beg  inning  of  the  fixth  period  prefents  us  with  riod   Hi.  j 
a  ftate  of  the  world  entirely  different  from  the  fore-  ftoi'y  of  the 
going.    We  now  behold  all  the  eaftern  part  of  the  X^^c  do- 
world,  from  the  confines  of  Italy  to  the  river  Indus,  pj^^^^"^ 
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and  beyond  It,  newly  united  into  one  vaft  empire,  and 
at  the  fame  time  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  for  want  of  a 
proper  head  ;  the  weftern  world  filled  with  fierce  and 
favage  nations,  whom  the  rival  republics  of  Carthage 
and  Rome  were  preparing  to  enllave  as  faft  as  they 
could.  The  firft  remarkable  events  took  place  in  the 
Macedonian  empire. — Alexander,  as  already  obferved, 
had  not  diftindly  named  any  fucceffor ;  but  he  had 
left  behind  him  a  viftorious,  and,  we  may  fay,  invin- 
cible army,  commanded  by  moft  expert  officers,  all  of 
them  ambitious  of  fupreme  authority.  It  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  peace  could  long  be  preferved  in  fuch  a 
fituation.  For  a  number  of  years,  indeed,  nothing  was 
to  be  feen  or  heard  of  but  the  moft  horrid  flaughters, 
and  wickednefs  of  every  kind;  until  at  laft  the  mother, 
wives,  children,  brothers,  and  even  fitters,  of  Alexander 
were  cut  off;  not  one  of  the  family  of  that  great  con- 
queror being  left  alive.  When  matters  were  a  little 
fettled,  four  new  empires,  each  of  them  of  no  fmall 
extent,  had  arifen  out  of  the  empire  of  Alexander. 
Callander,  the  fon  of  Antipater,  had  Macedonia,  and 
all  Greece ;  Antigonus,  Afia  Minor ;  Seleucus  had 
Babylon,  and  the  eaftern  provinces ;  and  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  Egypt,  and  the  weftern  ones.  One  of  thefe 
empires,  however,  quickly  fell ;  Antigonus  being  de- 
feated and  killed  by  Seleucus  and  Lyfimachus  at  the 
battle  of  Ipfus,  in  301  B.  C.  The  greateft  part  of 
his  dominions  then  fell  to  Seleucus  :  but  feveral  pro- 
vinces took  the  opportunity  of  thefe  confufions  to 
ftiake  off"  the  Macedonian  yoke  altogether :  and  thus 
were  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Per- 
gamus,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  two  moft 
powerful  and  permanent  empires,  however,  were  thofe 
of  Syria  founded  by  Seleucus,  and  Egypt  by  Ptolemy 
Lagus.  The  kings  of  Macedon,  though  they  did  not 
preferve  the  fame  authority  over  the  Grecian  ftates 
that  Alexander,  Antipater,  and  Caffander,  had  done, 
yet  efi'eftually  prevented  them  from  thofe  outrages 
upon  one  another,  for  which  they  had  formerly  been 
fo  remarkable.  Indeed,  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  de- 
termine, whether  their  condition  was  better  or  worfe 
than  before  they  were  conquered  by  Philip  ;  fince, 
though  they  were  now  prevented  from  deftroying  one 
another,  they  were  moft  grievoufly  oppreffed  by  the 
Macedonian  tyrants. 

While  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world  were  thus  de- 
luged with  blood,  and  the  fucceffbrs  of  Alexander 
were  pulling  to  pieces  the  empire  which  he  had  efta- 
bhftied;  the  R  omans  and  Carthaginians  proceeded  in 
their  attempts  to  enflave  the  nations  of  the  weft.  The 
Of  the  Ro-  Romans,  ever  engaged  in  war,  conquered  one  city 
mans  and    a^d  ftate  after  another,  till  about  the  year  253  B.  C. 

they  had  made  themfelves  mafters  of  almoft  the  whole 
of  Italy.  During  all  this  time  they  had  met  only  with 
a  fingle  check  in  their  conquefts ;  and  that  was  the 
invafion  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  That  ambitious 
and  fickle  prince  had  projefted  the  conqueft  of  Italy, 
which  he  fancied  would  be  an  eafy  matter.  Accord- 
ingly, in  271  B.C.  he  entered  that  country,  and 
maintained  a  war  with  the  Romans  for  fix  years  ;  till 
at  laft,  being  utterly  defeated  by  Curius  Dentatus,  he 
was  obliged  to  return. 

The  Romans  had  no  fooner  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  Italy,  than  they  wanted  only  a  pretence  to  carry 
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their  arms  out  of  it ;  and  this  pretence  was  foon  found  Civil 
out.  Being  invited  into  Sicily  to  aflift  the  Mamer-  Hiftoryi 
tines  againft  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe  and  the  Car- 
thaginians, they  immediately  commenced  a  war  with 
the  latter,  which  continued  with  the  utmoft  fury  for 
23  years.  The  war  ended  greatly  to  the  difad  vantage 
of  the  Carthaginians,  chiefly  owing  to  the  bad  con- 
dud  of  their  generals;  none  of  whom,  Hamilcar  Bar- 
cas  alone  excepted,  feem  to  have  been  poffefled  of  any 
degree  of  military  llcill ;  and  the  ftate  had  fuff'ered  too 
many  misfortunes  before  he  entered  upon  the  command, 
for  him  or  any  other  to  retrieve  it  at  that  time.  The 
confequence  of  this  war  was  the  entire  lofs  of  Sicily  to 
the  Carthaginians;  and  foon  after,  the  Romans  feized 
on  the  ifland  of  Sardinia. 

Hamilcar  perceiving  that  there  was  now  no  alter- 
native, but  that  in  a  Ihort  time  either  Carthage  muft 
conquer  Rome,  or  Rome  would  conquer  Carthage, 
bethought  himfelf  of  a  method  by  which  his  country 
might  become  equal  to  that  haughty  republic.  This 
was  by  reducing  all  Spain,  in  which  the  Carthaginians 
had  already  confiderable  poffeffions,  and  from  the 
mines  of  which  they  drew  great  advantages.  He 
had,  therefore,  no  fooner  finiftied  the  war  with  the 
mercenaries,  which  fucceeded  that  with  the  Romans, 
than  he  fet  about  the  conqueft  of  Spain.    This,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  live  to  accomplifti,  though  he  made 
great  progrefs  in  it.    His  fon  Afdrubal  continued  the 
war  with  fucccfs  ;  till  at  laft,  the  Romans,  jealous  of 
his  progrefs,  perfuaded  him  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
them,  by  which  he  engaged  himfelf  to  make  the  r  iver 
Iberus  the  boundary  of  his  conquefts.    This  treaty 
probably  was  never  ratified  by  the  fenate  of  Carthage: 
nor,  though  it  had,  would  it  have  been  regarded  by 
Hannibal,  who  fucceeded  Afdrubal  in  the  command, 
and  had  fworn  perpetual  enmity  with  the  Romans. 
The  tranfadlons  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  are  perhaps 
the  moft  remarkable  which  the  hiftory  of  the  world 
can  afford.    Certain  It  Is,  that  nothing  can  {how  more 
clearly  the  flight  foundations  upon  which  the  greateft 
empires  are  built.    We  now  fee  the  Romans,  the  na- 
tion moft  remarkable  for  their  mlhtary  fltlU  in  the 
whole  world,  and  who,  for  more  than  500  years,  had 
been  conftantly  vidorlous,  unable  to  refift  the  efforts 
of  one  fingle  man.  At  the  fame  time  we  fee  this  man, 
though  evidently  the  firft  general  in  the  world,  loft 
folely  for  want  of  a  flight  fupport.    In  former  times, 
the  republic  of  Carthage  fuppKed  her  generals  in  Si- 
cily with  hundreds  of  thoufands,  though  their  enter- 
prizes  were  almoft  conftantly  unfuccefsful ;  but  now 
Hannibal,  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  defign,  merely  for  want  of  20  or  30,000 
men.    That  degeneracy  and  infatuation,  which  never 
fails  to  overwhelm  a  falling  nation,  or  rather  which  is 
the  caufe  of  its  fall,  had  now  Infeded  the  counfels  of 
Carthage,  and  the  fupplies  were  denied.    Neither  was 
Carthage  the  only  infatuated  nation  at  this  time. 
Hannibal,  whofe  prudence  never  forfook  him  either 
in  profperity  or  adverfity,  in  the  height  of  his  good 
fortune  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Philip  king  of 
Macedon.    Had  that  prince  fent  an  army  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Italy  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Cannas,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
tlie  Romans  wauld  have  been  forced  to  accept  of  that 
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peace  wliich  they  fo  haughtily  refufedf  ;  and  indeed, 
this  offer  of  peace,  in  the  midft  of  fo  much  fuccefs,  is 
an  inftdnce  of  moderation  which  perhaps  does  more 
honoar  to  the  Carthaginian  general  than  all  the  mili- 
tary exploits  he  performed.  Philip,  however,  could 
not  be  roufed  from  his  indolence,  nor  fee  that  his  own 
ruin  was  connefked  with  that  of  Carthage.  The'Ro- 
mans  had  now  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Sicily  :  after 
which  they  recalled  Marcellus,  with  his  viftorious  ar- 
my, to  be  employed  againft  Hannibal ;  and  the  con- 
fequence  at  laft  was,  that  the  Carthaginian  armies, 
uufupported  in  Italy,  could  not  conquer  it,  but  were 
recalled  into  Africa,  which  the  Romans  had  invaded. 
The  fouthern  nations  fcem  to  have  been  as  blind  to 
their  own  intereft  as  the  northern  ones.  They  ought 
to  have  feen,  that  it  was  neceffary  for  them  to  preferve 
Carthage  from  being  deftroyed  ;  but,  inilead  of  this, 
Mafiniffa  king  of  Numidia  allied  wiih  the  Romans, 
and  by  his  means  Hannibal  was  overcome  at  the 
battle  of  Zama*,  which  fmiflied  the  fecond  Punic  war, 
in  188  B.  C. 

The  event  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  determined  the 
fate  of  almoll:  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world.  All 
this  time,  indeed,  the  empires  of  Kgypt,  Syria,  and 
Greece,  had  been  promoting  their  own  ruin  by 
mutual  wars  and  inteftine  divllions.  The  Syrian 
empire  was  now  governed  by  Antiochus  the  Great, 
who  feems  to  have  had  little  right  to  fuch  a  title. 
His  empire,  though  diminifhed  by  the  defe6tion  of 
the  Parthians,  was  ftill  very  powerful ;  and  to  him 
Hannibal  applied,  after  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  country,  as  related  under  CARTHAGt,  n°  152. 
Antiochus,  however,  had  not  fufiicient  judgment 
to  fee  the  neceflity  of  following  that  great  man's 
advice  ;  nor  would  the  Carthaginians  be  prevailed 
upon  to  contribute  their  affiftance  againft  the  nation 
which  was  foon  to  deftroy  them  without  any  provo- 
cation. The  pretence  for  war  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans was,  that  Antiochus  would  not  declare  his 
Greek  fubjedls  in  Afia  to  be  free  and  independent 
ftates  ;  a  requificion  which  neither  the  Romans  nor 
any  other  nation  had  a  right  to  make.  The  event  of 
all  was,  that  Antiochus  was  every-where  defeated, 
and  forced  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  very  difadvanta- 
geous  terms. 

In  Europe,  matters  went  on  in  the  fame  way  ;  the 
ftates  of  Greece,  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Mace- 
donians, entered  into  a  refolution  of  recovering  their 
liberties.  For  this  purpofe  was  framed  the  Achaean 
League  f  ;  but.  as  they  could  not  agree  among  them- 
felves, they  at  laft  came  to  the  imprudent  determination 
of  calKng  in  the  Romans  to  defend  them  againft  Philip 
king  of  Macedon.  This  produced  a  war,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  viftorious.  The  Macedonians, 
however,  were  ftill  formidable  ;  and,  as  the  intention 
of  the  Romans  to  enflave  the  whole  world  could  no 
longer  be  doubted,  Perfeus,  the  fucceflbr  of  Philip,  re- 
newed the  war.  Through  his  own  cowardice  he  loft 
a  ciecifive  engagement,  and  with  it  his  kingdom,  which 
fubmitted  to  the  Romans  in  167  B.  C. 

Macedon  being  thus  conquered,  the  next  ftep  was 
utterly  to  t  xteiminate  the  Carthaginians ;  whofe  re- 
public, notwithftanding  the  many  difafters  that  had 
befallen  it,  was  ftill  formidable.  It  is  true,  the  Car- 
thaginians were  giving  no  offence  ;   nay,  they  even 
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made  the  moft  abjeft  fubmiflions  to  the  republic  of 
Rome  :  but  all  was  not  fufficlent.  War  was  declared 
a  third  time  againft  that  unfortunate  ftate  ;  there  was 
now  no  Hannibal  to  command  their  armies,  and  the 
city  was  utterly  deftroyed  146  B.  C.  The  fame  year 
the  Romans  put  an  end  to  the  liberties  they  had  pre- 
tended to  grant  the  cities  of  Greece,  by  the  entire  de- 
ftrudion  of  Corinth.    See  that  article. 

After  the  death  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  ?'^.''[^s  ^ 
fairs  of  Syria  and  Egypt  went  on  from  bad  to  worfe.  f.;f  l^l^^ 
The  degenerate  princes  which  filled  the  thrones  ofjujjck. 
thofe  empires,  regarding  only  their  own  pleafures, 
either  fpent  their  time  in  opprefTmg  their  fub- 
je6ls,  or  in  attempting  to  deprive  each  other  of  their 
dominions,  by  which  means  they  became  a  more  eafy 
prey  to  the  Romans.  So  far  indeed  were  they  from 
taking  any  means  to  fecure  themfelves  againft  the  o- 
vergrown  power  of  that  republic,  that  the  kings  both 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  fometimes  applied  to  the  Romans 
as  prote<5tors.  Their  downfal,  however,  did  not  hap- 
pen v/ithiii  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat. — The 
only  other  tranfa£lion  which  makes  any  confiderable 
figure  In  the  Syrian  empire  Is  the  oppreftion  of  the 
Jews  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  After  their  return 
from  the  Babylonifti  captivity,  they  continued  in  fub- 
jeftion  to  the  Perfians  till  the  time  of  Alexander. 
From  that  time  they  were  fubjeft  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt  or  Syria,  as  the  fortune  of  either  happened  to 
prevail.  Egypt  being  reduced  to  a  low  ebb  by  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes,  the  Jews  fell  under  his  dominion  ; 
and  being  feverely  treated  by  him,  imprudently  fhow- 
ed  fome  figns  of  joy  on  a  report  of  his  death.  This 
brought  him  againft  them  with  a  powerful  army  ;  and 
in  1 70  B.  C.  he  took  Jerufalem  by  ftorm,  commit- 
ting the  moft  horrid  crtielties  on  the  inhabitants,  in- 
fomuch  that  they  were  obliged  to  hide  themfelves  in 
caverns  and  in  holes  of  rocks  to  avoid  his  fury.  Their 
religion  was  totally  abolifhed,  their  temple  profaned, 
and  an  image  of  Jupiter  Olympius  fet  up  on  the  al« 
tar  of  burnt -offerings:  which  profanation  Is  thought 
to  be  the  abomination  of  defolatlon  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Daniel.  This  revolution,  however,  was  of 
no  long  continuance.  In  167  B.  C.  Mattathias  re- 
ftored  the  true  woifhip  In  moft  of  the  cities  of  Judea  ; 
and  in  1 65  the  temple  was  purified,  and  the  vvorfhip 
there  reftored  by  Judas  Maccabasus.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  a  long  feries  of  wars  between  the  Syrians  and 
Jews,  in  which  the  latter  were  almoft  always  victori- 
ous ;  and  before  thefe  wars  were  finlflitd,  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Carthage  happened,  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
fixth  general  period  formerly  mentioned. 

7.  The  beginning  of  the  feventh  period  prefents  us  Seventh  pe» 
with  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  '''O'l- 
declining  ftates  of  Syria  and  Egypt  ;  both  of  them  ""jhe^^'*^ 
much  circumfcrlbed  In  bounds.   i"he  empire  of  Syria  ^^jid. 
at  firft  comprehended  all  Afia  to  the  river  Indus,  and 
beyond  It  ;  but  in  312  B.  C.  moft  of  the  Indian  pro- 
vinces were  by  Seleucus  ceded  to  one  Sandrocottus,  or 
ylndrocottus,  a  native,  who  in  return  gave  him  500 
elephants.    Of  the  empire  of  Sandrocottus  we  know 
nothing  farther  than  that  he  fubdued  all  the  countries 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  ;  fo  that  from  this 
time  we  may  reckon  the  greateft  part  of  India  inde- 
pendent on  the  Syro -Macedonian  princes.    In  250 
B.  C.  however,  the  empire  fuftained  a  much  greater 
4  B  lofs 
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lofs  by  the  revolt  of  tl.e  Partliians  and  Baftrians  from 
Antiochus  Theus.  The  former  could  not  be  fubdiied ; 
and  as  they  held  in  fabjecliori  to  them  the  vaft  tra£t 
which  now  goes  under  the  name  of  Perfia,  we  mull 
look  upon  their  defection  as  an  irreparable  lofs.  Wtie- 
ther  any  part  of  their  country  was  afterwards  recever- 
ed  by  the  kings  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  is  not  very  certain; 
nor  is  it  of  much  confequence,  fince  we  are  alTured 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  period,  i.  e.  146 
13.  C.  the  Greek  empires  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
reduced  by  the  lofs  of  India,  Perfia,  Armenia,  Pon- 
tus,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Pcrgamus,  &c.  The 
general  ftate  of  the  world  in  146  B.  C.  therefore  was 
as  follows.  In  A  fia  were  the  empires  of  India,  Par- 
ihia,  and  Syria,  with  the  leffer  Ifates  of  Armenia, 
Pontus,  &c.  above  mentioned  ;  to  which  w-e  muft  add 
tijEt  of  Arabia,  which  during  the  fixth  period  had 
grown  into  fome  confequence,  and  had  maintained  its 
independency  from  the  days  of  Iflimae'l  the  fon  of 
Abraham.  In  Africa  were  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  ;  the  Carthaginian  territories,  now  fub- 
jeft  to  the  Romans  ;  and  the  kingdoms  ef  Numidia, 
Mauritania,  and  Getulia,  ready  to  be  fwallowed  up 
by  the  fame  ambitious  and  infatiable  power,  now  that 
Carthage  was  deftroyed,  which  ferved  as  a  barrier  a- 
gainft  it.  To  the  fouth  lay  fomc  unknown  and  bar- 
barous nations,  fecure  by  leafon  of  their  fituation  and 
infignificance,  rather  than  their  ftrength,  or  diflance 
from  Rome.  In  Europe  we  find  none  to  oppofe  the 
progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms,  except  the  Gauls,  Ger- 
mans, and  fome  Spanifli  nations.  Thefe  were  brave 
indeed  ;  but  through  want  of  military  llcill,  incapable 
of  contending  with  fuch  mailers  in  the  art  of  war  as 
the  Romans  then  were. 

The  Spaniards  had  indeed  been  fubdued  by  Scipio 
Africanus  in  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  :  but, 
in  155  B.  C.  they  revolted  ;  and,  under  the  conduft 
of  one  Viriatlius,  formerly  a  robber,  held  out  for  a 
long  time  agalnft  all  the  armies  the  Romans  could  fend 
into  Spain.  Him  the  Conful  Caspio  caufed  to  be 
murdered  about  138  B  C.  becaufe  he  found  it  impof- 
lible  to  reduce  him  by  force.  The  city  of  Numantia 
defied  the  whole  Roman  power  for  fix  years  longer  ; 
till  at  laft,  by  dint  of  treachery,  numbers,  and  perfe- 
verance,  it  was  not  taken,  but  the  inhabitants, 
reduced  to  extremity  by  famine,  fet  fire  to  their 
houfes,  and  periflied  in  the  flames,  or  killed  one  ano- 
ther, fo  that  not  one  remained  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
the  conqueror  :  and  this  for  the  prefent  quieted  the 
left  of  the  Spaniards.  About  the  fame  time  Attalus, 
king  ofPergamus,  left  by  will  the  Roman  people  heirs 
to  all  his  goods  ;  upon  which  they  imtnediately  feized 
on  his  kingdom  as  part  of  thofe  goods,  and  reduced  it 
to  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Afta  Proper. 
Thus  they  continued  to  enlarge  their  dominions  on 
every  fide,  wiithout  the  leaft  regard  to  jullice,  to  the 
means  they  employed,  or  to  the  miferies  they  brought 
upon  the  conquered  people.  In  122  B.  C.  the  Bale- 
aric iflands,  now  called  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivicoy 
•were  fubdued,  and  the  inhabitants  exterminated  ;  and, 
foon  after,  feveral  of  the  nations  beyond  the  Alps 
were  oHiged  to  fubmit. 

In  Africa  the  crimes  of  Jugurtha  foon  gave  this 
•ambiiious  republic  an  opportunity  of  conquering  the 
kingdoms  of  Numidia  aad  Mauritania  :  and  indeed 
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this  Is  almoit  the  only  war  in  which  we  find  the  Ro-  Ci 
mans  engaged  wl:cre  their  pretenfions  had  the  Icaft 
colour  of  jultice  ;  though  in  no  cafe  whatever  could  a 
nation  fhow  more  degeneracy  than  the  Romans  did  on 
this  occafion.  The  particulars  of  this  war  are  re- 
lated under  the  articles  Numidia  and  Rome.  Ths 
event  of  it  was  the  total  reducdon  of  the  former  about 
the  year  105  B.  C.  but  Mauritania  and  Getulia  pre- 
ferved  their  liberty  for  fome  time  longer. 

In  the  cad,  the  empire  of  Syria  continued  daily  to  de> 
cline  ;  by  which  means  the  Jtvvs  not  only  IiaJ  an  op- 
portunity- of  recovering  their  liberty,  but  even  of  be- 
coming as  powerful,  or  at  leafl  of  extending  their  do- 
minions as  far,  as  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomo:i. 
This' declining  empire  v/as  dill  farther  reduced  by  lha 
civil  dilTenfions  between  the  two  brothers  Antiochus 
Grypus  and  Antiochus  Cyziceuus  ;  during  which  ths 
cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ptokmai?,  and  Gaza,  declared 
themfelves  independent,  and  in  other  cities  tyrants 
{larted  up  who  refufed  alleglaace  to  any  foreign  power. 
This  happened  about  100  B.  C.  ;  and  17  years  after, 
the  whole  was  reduced  by  Tigranes  king  of  Arme- 
nia. On  his  defeat  by  the  Romans,  the  latter  redu- 
ced Syria  to  a  province  of  their  empire.  The  king- 
dom of  Armen,ia  Itfelf,  with  thofe  of  Pontus,  Cappa-. 
docia,  and  Bithynia,  foon  ihared  tlie  fame  fate  ;  Pon-  ^ 
tus,  the  moit  powei'ful  of  them  all,  being  fubdued  a-, 
bout  64  B.  C.  The  kingdom  of  Judca  alfo  was  re- 
duced under  the  fame  power  much  about  this  time. 
This  ftate  owed  the  lofs  of  its  liberty  to  the  fame, 
caufe  that  had  ruined  feveral  others,  namely,  calling 
in  the  Romans  as  arbitrators  between  two  contending 
parties.  The  two  fons  of  Alexander  JanuKUS  (Hyr- 
canus  and  Ariftobulus)  contended  for  the  kingdom.,- 
Arlftobulus,  being  defeated  by  the  party  of  Hyrca- 
nus,  applied  to  the  Romans.  Pompey  the  Great,,^ 
who  adled  as  ultinr^ate  judge  in  this  affair,  decided  It.- 
againft  Arlftobulus,  but  at  the  fame  time  deprived, 
Hyrcanus  of  all  power  as  a  king  ;  not  allowing  hinx 
even  to  afTume  the  rtgal  title,  or  to  'extend  his  terri- 
tory beyond  the  ancient  borders  of  Judea.  To  fuch 
a  length  did  Pompey  carry  this  laft  article,  that  he 
obliged  him  to  give  up  ail  thofe  cities  in  Coslofyria 
and  Phoenicia  which  had  been  gained  by  his  predecef- 
fors,  and  added  them  to  the  newly  acquired  Roman 
province  of  Syria. 

Thus  the  Romans  became  mafters  of  all  the  eaftern  • 
parts  of  the  world,  from  the  Mediterranean  fea  to  the; 
borders  of  Parthia.  In  the  weft,  however,  the  GauU 
were  ftill  at  liberty,  and  the  Spairifh  nations-  bore  the 
Roman  yoke  with  great  Impatience.  The  Gauls  in? 
fefted  the  territories  of  the  republic  by  their  frequent 
incurfions,  which  were  fometimes  very  ter  rible ;  and  tho' 
feveral  attempts  had  been  made  to  fubdue  them,  they 
always  proved  infufficient  till  the  time  of  Juhus  Casfar* 
By  him  they  were  totally  reduced,  from  the  river 
Rhine  to  the  Pyrenaean  mountains,  and  many  of  theii; 
nations  almoft  exterminated.  He  car/ied  his  arms 
alfo  into  Germany  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Bri- 
tain ;  but  in  neither  of  thefe  parts  did  he  make  any 
permanent  conquefts.  The  civil  wars  between  him  , 
and  Pompey  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  feizing  oii 
the  kingdom  of  Maur-itania  and  thofe  parts  of  Numi- 
dia which  had  been  allowed  to  retain  their  Ilbertyi 
The  kingdQia  of  Egypt  alone  remained,  and  to  thi^ 
a  nothing 
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notlimgljeloivged  except  the  country  properly  fo  call- 
ed.  Cyrenai'ca  was  bequeathed  by  will  to  the  Romans 
about  58  B.  C. ;  and  about  the  fame  time  the  illand  of 
Cyprus  was  feized  by  them  without  any  pretence,  ex- 
cept a  delire  of  pofTelfing  the  treafure  of  the  king. — - 
The  kingdom  of  Egypt  continued  for  fome  time  longer 
£t  liberty  ;  which  in  fome  meafure  muft  be  afcribed 
to  the  internal  dilfentions  of  the  republic,  but  more 
efpecially  to  the  amours  of  Pompey,  Julius  Casfar, 
and  Marc  Antony,  with  the  famous  Cleopatra  queen 
of  Egypt.  Th-e  battle  of  Aclium,  however,  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  Egypt  it- 
felf ;  which  lad  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  a- 
bout  9  B.  C. 

and  While  the  Romans  thus  employed  all  means  to  re- 
fs  of  duce  the  world  to  their  obedience,  they  were  ma- 
king one  another  feel  the  fame  miferies  at  home  which 
they  inflitled  upon  other  nations  abroad.  The  firft 
civil  dilTenfions  took  their  rife  at  the  fiege  of  Numan- 
tia  in  Spain.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  this  fmall 
city  refilled  the  whole  power  of  the  Roncans  for  fix 
years.  Once  they  gave  them  a  moft  terrible  and  fliame- 
ful  defeat,  wherein  30,000  Romans  fled  before  4000 
Numantines.  Twenty  thoufand  were  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  the  remaining  ten  thoufand  fo  fliut  up, 
that  there  was  no  poffibility  of  efcaping.  In  this  ex- 
tremity they  were  obliged  to  negociate  with  the  ene- 
ftiy,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  upon  the  following 
terms  :  i.  That  the  Numantines  fhould  fuffer  the  Ro- 
mans  to  retire  unmolefted;  and,2.ThatNumantia  fhould 
maintain  its  independence,  and  be  reckoned  among 
the  Roman  allies. — The  Roman  fenate,  with  an  inju- 
'llice  and  ingratitude  hardly  to  be  matched,  broke  this 
treaty,  and  in  return  ordered  the  commander  of  their 
army  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Numantines :  but  they 
refufed  to  accept  of  him,  unlefs  his  army  was  deliver- 
ed along  with  him  ;  upon  which  the  war  was  renewed, 
and  ended  as  already  related.  The  fate  of  Numantia, 
however,  was  foon  revenged.  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  brother-in-law  to  Scipio  Africanus  the  fe* 
cond,  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  the  peace  with  the 
Numantines  already  mentioned,  and  of  confequence 
had  been  in  danger  of  being  delivered  up  to  them 
along  with  the  commander  in  chief.  This  difgrace  he 
never  forgot ;  and,  in  order  to  revenge  himfelf,  under- 
took the  caufe  of  the  Plebeians  again  ft  the  Patricians, 
by  whom  the  former  were  greatly  oppreffed.  He  be- 
gan with  reviving  an  old  law,  which  had  enaAed  that 
110  Roman  citizen  (hould  poffefs  more  than  500  acres 
of  land.  The  overplus  he  defigned  to  diftribute  among 
thofe  who  had  no  lands,  and  to  reimburfe  the  rich  out 
of  the  public  treafury.  This  law  met  with  great  op- 
pofition,  bred  many  tumults,  and  at  laft  ended  in  the 
death  of  Gracchus  and  the  perfecution  of  his  friends, 
feveral  hundreds  of  whom  were  put  to  cruel  deaths 
without  any  form  of  law. 

The  ditturbances  did  not  ceafe  with  the  death  of 
Gracchus.  New  contefts  enfued  on  account  of  the 
Sempronian  law,  and  the  giving  to  the  Italian  alHcs 
the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens.  This  latt  not  only 
produced  great  commotions  in  the  city,  but  occafioned 
a  general  revolt  of  the  ftates  of  Italy  againd  the  re- 
public of  Rome.  This  rebellion  was  not  quelled  with- 
out the  utmoft  difficulty  :  and  in  the  mean  time^  the 
city  was  deluged   with  blood  by   the  contending 
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fadions  of  Sylla  and  Marius  ;  the  former  of  whom 
fided  with  the  patricians,  and  the  latter  with  the  ple- 
beians. Thefe  diRurbances  ended  in  the  perpetual  die- 
tatorfhip  of  Sylla,  about  80  B.  C. 

From  this  time  we  may  date  the  lofs  of  the  Roman 
liberty;  for  though  Sylla  refigned  his  diftatorfhip  two 
years  after,  the  fucceeding  conteils  between  Cxfar  and 
Pompey  proved  equally  fatal  to  the  republic.  Thefe 
contefts  were  decided  by  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  by 
which  Casfar  became  in  effeft  mafter  of  the  empire  in 
43  B.  C.  Without  lofs  of  time  he  then  croffed  over 
into  Africa ;  totally  defeated  the  republican  army 
in  that  continent  ;  and,  by  reducing  the  country  of 
Mauritania  to  a  Roman  province,  completed  the  Ro- 
man conquefts  in  thefe  parts.  His  victory  over  the 
fons  of  Pompey  at  Munda  40  B.  C.  fecured  him  from 
any  further  apprehenfions  of  a  rival.  Being  there- 
fore fole  mafter  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  having  all 
the  power  of  it  at  his  command,  he  projefted  the  greatelt 
fchemes  ;  tending,  according  to  fome,  not  lefs  to  the 
happinefs  than  to  the  glory  of  his  country  :  when  he 
was  airaifinated  in  the  fenate-houfe,  in  the  56th  year  or 
his  age,  and  39  B.  C. 

Without  inveftigating  the  political  juftice  of  this 
aftion,  or  the  motives  of  the  perpetrators,  it  is  im- 
poffible  not  to  regret  the  death  of  this  great  man, 
when  we  contemplate  his  virtues,  and  the  deligns 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  formed  :  (See  Rome)  Nor 
is  it  poflible  to  juftify,  from  ingratitude  at  leaft,  even 
the  molt  virtuous  of  the  confpirators,  when  we  confi- 
der  the  obligations  under  which  they  lay  to  him.  And 
as  to  the  meafure  itfclf,  even  in  the  view  of  expedien- 
cy, it  feems  to  be  generally  condemned.  In  fad,  trom 
the  tranfadtions  which  had  long  preceeded,  as  w.ell  as 
thofe  vi-hich  immediately  followed,  the  murder  of  Cs- 
far,  it  is  evident,  that  Rome  was  incapable  of  pre- 
ferving  its  liberty  any  longer,  and  that  the  people  had 
become  unfit  for  being  free.  The  elforts  of  Brutus  arid 
Caffius  were  therefore  unfuccefsful,  and  ended  in  their 
own  deftruftion  and  that  of  great  numbers  of  their 
followers  in  the  battle  of  Philippi.  The  defeat  of  the 
republicans  was  followed  by  numberlefs  dilturbancesj 
murders,  profcriptions,  &c.  till  at  lalt  Oftavianus,  ha-  0(51:aviami3 
ving  cut  off  all  who  had  the  courage  to  oppole  him,  ruts  an  end 
and  finally  got  the  better  of  his  rivals  by  the  viAory 
at  Actium,  put  an  end  to  the  republic  in  the  year^'^ 
27  B.C. 

The  deftruftion  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  pro^ 
ved  advantageous  to  the  few  nations  of  the  world  who 
ftill  retained  their  liberty.  That  outrageous-  defire  of 
conquelt,  which  had  fo  long  marked  the  Roman  cha- 
radler,  now  in  a  great  meafure  ceafed  ;  becaufc  there 
was  now  another  way  of  fatisfying  the  defires  of  am.bi- 
tious  men,  namely,  by  courting  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror. After  the  final  redudlion  of  the  Spaniards,  there- 
fore, and  the  conquelt  of  the  countries  of  Msfia,  Pan- 
nonia,  and  fome  others  adjacent  to  the  Roman  terri- 
tories, and  which  in  a  manner  feemed  naturally  to  be- 
long to  them,  the  empire  enjoyed  for  fome  time  a  pro- 
found peace. 

The  only  remarkable  tranfadlions  which  took  place 
during  the  remainder  of  the  period  of  which  we  treat, 
wtre  the  conqueft  of  Britain  by  Claudius  and  Agrico- 
h,  and  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem  by  Vefpafian  and 
Titus.  The  war  with  the  Jews  began  A.  D.  67  ;  and 
4  B  2  waa 
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was  occafioned  by  their  obdlnately  claiming  the  city 
of  Caefarea,  which  the  Romans  had  added  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria.  It  ended  in  73,  with  the  mofl  ter- 
rible deftrudtion  of  llieir  city  and  nation  ;  fince  which 
time  they  have  never  been  able  to  affemble  as  a  diftinft 
people.  The  fouthern  parts  of  Britain  were  totally 
fubdued  by  Agricola  about  ten  years  after. 

In  the  98th  year  of  the  Chriftian  era,  Trajan  was 
created  emperor  of  Rome  ;  and  being  a  man  of  great 
valour  and  experience  in  war,  carried  the  Roman  con- 
quefts  to  their  utmoil  extent.  Having  conquered  the 
Dacians,  a  German  nation  beyond  the  Danube,  and 
who  had  of  late  been  very  troublefome,  he  turned 
his  arms  eaftward  ;  reduced  all  Mefopotamia,  Chal- 
dssa,  Affyria  ;  and  having  taken  Ctefiphon,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Parthian  empire,  appointed  them  a  king, 
which  he  thought  would  be  a  proper  method  of  keep- 
ing that  warlike  people  in  fubjeftion.  After  this,  he 
propofed  to  return  to  Italy,  but  died  by  the  way  ;  and 
with  his  reign  the  feventh  general  period  abovemention- 
ed  is  concluded. 

8.  The  beginning  of  the  eighth  period  prefents  us 
al  ftate  with  a  view  ot  one  vaft  empire,  in  which  almo'l  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  were  fwallowed  up.  This  empire 
comprehended  the  beft  part  of  Britain,  all  Spain, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  part  of  Germany,  E- 
gypt,  Barbary,  Bildiilgerid,  Turky  in  Europe,  Tur- 
ky  In  Afia,  and  Perfia.  The  ftate  of  India  at  this 
time  is  unknown.  The  Chinefe  lived  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  world,  unheard  of  and  unmolefled  by  the  wcttern 
nations  who  ftruggled  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 
The  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia  were  filled 
with  barbarous  nations,  already  formidable  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  who  were  foon  to  become  more  fo.  The 
vaft  empire  of  the  Romans,  however,  had  no  fooner 
attained  its  utmoft  degree  of  power,  than,  like  others 
before  it,  it  began  to  decline.  The  provinces  of  Ba- 
bylonia, Mefopotamia,  and  Affyria,  almoft  inftantly 
revolted,  and  were  abandoned  by  Adrian  the  fucceffor 
of  Trajan  in  -*he  empire.  The  Parthians  having  reco- 
•vered  their  liberty,  continued  to  be  very  formidable 
enemies,  and  the  barbarians  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  continued  to  increafe  in  ftrength  ;  while  the 
Romans,  weakened  by  inteftine  divlfions,  became  dally 
lefs  able  to  refift  them.  At  different  times,  however, 
fome  warlike  emperors  arofe,  who  put  a  flop  to  thein- 
eurfions  of  thtfe  barbarians  ;  and  about  the  year  215, 
the  Parthian  empire  was  totally  overthrown  by  the  Per- 
fians,  who  had  long  been  fubjeft  to  them.  This  revo- 
lution proved  of  little  advantage  to  the  Romans.  The 
Pcrfians  were  enemies  ftill  more  troublefome  than  the 
Parthians  had  been  ;  and  though  often  defeated,  they 
itill  continued  to  infeft  the  empire  on  the  eaft,  as  the 
baTbarous  nations  of  Europe  did  on  the  north.  In 
260,  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  the  emperor  Valerian 
by  the  Perfians,  with  the  dil'.urbances  which  followed, 
threatened  the  empire  with  utter  deftru£lion.  Thirty 
tyrants  feized  the  government  at  once,  and  the  barba- 
rians pouring  in  on  all  fides  in  prodigious  numbers  ra- 
vaged almoft  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  By  the 
vigorous  conduft  of  Claudius,  Aurelian,  Tacitus,  Pro- 
bus,  and  Cams,  the  empire  was  reftored  to  its  former 
luftre  ;  but  as  the  barbarians  were  only  repulfed,  and 
never  thoroughly  fubdued,  this  proved  only  a  tetnpo- 
lary  relief.  What  was  worfe,  the  Roman  foldicrs, 
growo  irogatient  of  reftraiat,  commonly  murdered  thofe 
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emperors  who  attempted  to  revive  among  them  the  Civil 
ancient  military  difcipline  which  alone  could  enfure  the  H^^^'^H 
viftory  over  their  enemies.  Under  DIoclefian,  the  dif-  """""V^ 
orders  were  fo  great,  that  though  the  government  was 
held  by  two  perfons,  they  found  themfelves  unable  to 
bear  the  weight  of  it,  and  therefore  took  other  two 
partners  in  the  empire.  Thus  was  the  Roman  empire 
divided  Into  four  parts  ;  which  by  all  hiftorians  is  faid 
to  have  been  produAive  of  the  greateft  mifchiefs.  As 
each  of  the  four  fovereigns  would  have  as  many  officers 
both  civil  and  mihtary,  and  the  fame  number  of  forces 
that  had  been  maintained  by  the  ftate  when  governed 
only  by  one  emperor,  the  people  were  not  able  to  pay 
the  fums  neceffary  for  fupporting  them.  Hence  the 
taxes  and  impofts  were  increafed  beyond  meafure,  the 
Inhabitants  in  feveral  provinces  reduced  to  beggary, 
the  land  left  untilled  for  want  of  hands,  &c.  An  end 
was  pat  to  thefe  evils  when  the  empire  was  again 
united  under  Conftantlne  the  Great;  but  in  330  a 
mortal  blow  was  given  to  it,  by  removing  the  impe- 
rial feat  to  Byzantium,  now  Conftantinople,  and  ma- 
king it  equal  to  Rome.  The  Introdudtion  and  efta- 
blifhment  of  Chriftlanlty,  already  corrupted  with  the 
groffeft  fuperftitions,  proved  alfo  a  moft  grievous  de- 
triment to  the  empire.  Inftead  of  that  ferocious  and 
obftlnate  valour  in  which  the  Romans  had  fo  long  been 
accuftomed  to  put  their  truft,  they  now  imagined  them- 
felves fecured  by  figns  of  the  crofs,  and  other  external 
fymbols  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  Thefe  they  ufed 
as  a  kind  of  magical  Incantations,  which  undoubtedly 
proved  at  all  times  ineffedtual;  and  hence  alfo  in  fome 
meafure  proceeded  the  great  revolution  which  took 
place  in  the  next  period. 

9.  The  ninth  general  period  fliows  us  the  decline  Ninth'p 
and  miferable  end  of  the  weftern  part~of  the  Roman 
empire.  We  fee  that  mighty  empire,  which  formerly  y™^"*^ 
occupied  almoft  the  whole  world,  now  weakened  by  vvefUrn 
divilion,  and  furrounded  by  enemies.  On  the  eaft,  empire, 
the  Perfians;  on  the  north,  the  Scythians,  Sarmatians, 
Goths,  and  a  multitude  of  other  barbarous  nations, 
watched  all  occafions  to  break  into  it;  and  mifcarrled 
In  their  attempts,  rather  through  their  own  barbarity, 
than  the  ftrength  of  their  enemies.  The  devaftatlona 
committed  by  thofe  barbarians  when  thjey  made  their 
incurfions  are  incredible,  and  the  relation  ftiockiug  to 
human  nature.  Some  authors  feem  much  inclined  to 
favour  them  ;  and  even  infinuate,  that  barbarity  and 
ignorant  ferocity  were  their  chief  if  not  their  only 
faults :  but  from  their  hiftory  it  plainly  appears,  that 
not  only  barbarity  and  the  moft  fhocking  cruelty,  but 
the  higheft  degrees  of  avarice,  perfidy,  and  difregard 
to  the  moft  folemn  promifes,  were  to  be  numbered 
among  their  vices.  It  was  ever  a  fufficient  reafon  foe 
them  to  make  an  attack,  that  they  thought  their  ene- 
mies could  not  refift  them.  Their  only  reafon  for 
making  peace,  or  for  keeping  it,  was  becaufe  their 
enemies  were  too  ftrong  ;  and  their  only  reafon  for 
committing  the  moft  horrid  maifacres,  rapes,  and  all 
manner  of  crimes,  was  becaufe  they  had  gained  a  vic- 
tory. TKe  Romans,  degenerate  as  they  were,  are  yet 
to  be  etteemcd  much  better  than  thefe  favages  ;  and 
therefore  we  find  not  a  fingle  province  of  the  empire 
that  would  fubmit  to  the  barbarians  while  the  Romana 
could  poffibly  defend  them. 

Some  of  the  Roman  emperors  Indeed  withftood  this 
inundation  of  favages  j  but  as  the  latter  grew  dally^ 
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more  nurti<rous,  iand  the  Romans  continued  to  weaken 
themfelves  by  their  inteftine  divifions,  they  were  at 
lad  obliged  to  take  large  bodies  of  barbarians  into 
their  pay,  and  teach  them  their  military  difcipUne,  in 
order  to  drive  away  their  countrymen,  or  others  who 
invaded  the  empire.  This  at  laft  proved  its  total  de- 
ftruftion  ;  for,  in  476,  the  barbarians  who  feryed  in 
the  Roman  armies,  and  were  dignified  with  the  title  of 
allies,  demanded  the  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy  as 
a  reward  for  their  ferviccs  :  but  meeting  with  a  rc- 
fufal,  they  revolted,  and  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
the  whole  country,  and  of  Rome  itfelf,  which  from 
that  tlra^  ceafed  to  be  the  head  of  an  empire  of  any 
confequence. 

This  period  exhibits  a  mod  unfavourable  view 
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from  the  height  of  grandeur,  funk  to  the  loweft 
ilavery,  nay,  in  all  probability,   almoft  extermina- 
ted ;  the  provinces  they  formerly  governed,  inhabited 
by  human  beings  fcarce  a  degree  above  the  brutes  ; 
every  art  and  fcience  loft;  and  the  favage  conquerors 
even  in  danger  of  ftarving  for  want  of  a  fufficient 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  having  now  no  means  of 
fupplying  themfelves  by  plunder  and  robbery  as  be- 
fore.   Britain  had  long  been  abandoned  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Scots  and  Pids  ;  and  in  450  the  inhabitants 
had  called  in  the  Saxons  to  their  affiltance,  whom  they 
foon  found  worfc  enemies  than  ihofe  againft  whom 
they  had  implored  their  aid.    Spain  was  held  by  the 
Goths  and  Suevians  ;  Africa  (that  is,  Barbary  and 
Bildulgerid),  by  the  Vandals;  the  Burgundians,  Goths, 
Franks,  and  Alans,  had  erefted  feveral  fmall  ftates  in 
Gaul  ;  and  Italy  was  fubjefted  to  the  Heruli  under 
Odoacer,  who  had  taken  upon  him  the  title  of  ilng  of 
Italy.    In  the  eaft,  indeed,  matters  wore  an  afped 
fomewhat  more  agreeable.    The  Roman  empire  con- 
tinued to  live  in  that  of  Conftantinople,  which  was 
ftill  very  extenfive.    It  comprehended  all  Afia  Minor 
and  Syria,  as  far  as  Perfia ;  in  Africa,  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt ;  and  Greece  in  Europe.    The  Perfians  were 
powerful,  and  rivalled  the   emperors  of  Conftanti- 
nople ;  and  beyond  them  lay  the  Indians,  Chinefe, 
and  other  nations,  who,  unheard  of  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  more  weftern  parts,  enjoyed  peace  and 
liberty. 

The  Conftantinopolitan  empire  continued  to  declme 
by  reafon  of  its  continual  wars  with  the  Petfians,  Bul- 
garians, and  other  barbarous  nations ;  to  which  alfo 
fuperftition  and  relaxation  of  military  difcipline  largely 
contributed.  The  Perfian  empire  alfo  dechncd  from 
the  fame  caufes,  together  with  the  inteftine  broils  from 
which  it  was  feldom  free  more  than  that  of  Conftanti- 
nople. The  hiftory  of  the  eaftern  part  of  the  world 
during  this  period,  therefore,  confifts  only  of  the  wars 
between  thefe  two  great  empires,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  under  the  articles  Constantinople  and 
Persia  ;  and  which  were  produdtive  of  no  other  con- 
fequence than  that  of  weakening  them  both,  and  ma- 
king them  a  more  eafy  prey  to  thofe  enemies  who 
were  now  as  it  were  in  embryo,  but  fhortly  about  to 
cred  an  empire  almoft  as  extenfive  as  that  of  the  Greeks 
or  Romans. 

Among  the  weftern  nations,  the  revolutions,  as  might 
naturally  be  expeded  from  the  charader  of  the  people, 
Jiigceeded  one  another  with  rapidity.    The  HeruU  un- 
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der  Odoacer  were  di-iven  out  by  the  Goths  under 
Theodoric.  The  Goths  were  expelled  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and,  while  the  two  parties  were  contending, 
both  were  attacked  by  the  Franks,  who  carried  off  an 
immenfe  booty.  The  Romans  were  in  their  turn  ex- 
pelled by  the  Goths  :  the  Franks  again  invaded  Italy, 
and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  province  of  Ve- 
netia ;  but  at  laft  the  fuperior  fortune  of  the  emperor 
of  Conftantinople  prevailed,  and  the  Goths  were  fi- 
nally fubdued  in  553.  Narfes,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Goths,  governed  Italy  as  a  province  of  the  eaftern 
empire  till  the  year  568,  when  Longinus  his  fucceiTor 
made  confiderable  alterations  The  Italian  provinces 
had  ever  fince  the  time  of  Ccnftantine  the  Great  been 
govtrned  by  confulara,  corredoreSi  and  pntfules  ;  no  al- 
teration having  been  made  either  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors or  the  Gothic  kings.  But  Longinus,  being 
invefted  with  abfolute  power  by  Juftinian,  fuppreffed 
thofe  magiftrates;  and,  infl;ead  of  them,  placed  in  each 
city  of  note  a  governor,  whom  he  diftinguifhed  v/ith 
the  title  of  duh.  The  city  of  Rome  was  not  more 
honoured  than  any  other  ;  for  Longinus,  having  abo- 
liftied  the  very  name  of  Jemte  and  confuh,  appointed  a 
duke  of  Rome  as  well  as  of  other  cities.  To  himfeir 
he  afl'umed  the  title  of  exarch  ;  afld,  refiding  at  Ra- 
venna, his  government  was  ftyled  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna, But  while  he  was  cftablifliing  this  new  em- 
pire, the  greateft  part  of  Italy  was  conquered  by  the 
Lombards.  _  .t- 

In  France  a  confiderable  revolution  alfo  took  place.  Of  France;- 
In  487,  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  prefent  French 
monarchy,  poffefled  himfelf  of  all  the  countries  lying 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire.  By  force  or  treach- 
ery, he  conquered  all  the  petty  kingdom.s  which  had 
been  ereded  in  that  country.  His  dominions  had 
been  divided,  reunited,  and  divided  again  ;  and  were 
on  the  point  of  being  united  a  fecond  time,  when  the 
great  impoftor  Mahomet  began  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
world.  4» 

In  Spain,  the  Vifigoths  credcd  a  kingdom  ten  years  Of  Spaini 
before  the  conqueft  of  Rome  by  the  Heruli.  This 
kingdom  they  had  extended  eaftward,  about  the  fame 
time  that  Clovis  was  extending  his  conquefts  to  the 
weft;  fo  that  the  two  kingdoms  met  at  the  river  Loire. 
The  confequence  of  this  approach  of  fuch  barbarous 
conquerors  towards  each  other  was  an  immediate  war. 
Clovis  proved  vidorious,  and  fubdued  great  part  of 
the  country  of  the  Vifigoths,  which  put  a  final  ftop 
to  their  conquefts  on  that  fide. 

Another  kingdom  had  been  founded  in  the  weftern 
parts  of  Spain  by  the  Suevi,  a  confiderable  time  be- 
fore the  Romans  were  finally  expelled  from  that  coun- 
try. In  409  this  kingdom  was  entirely  fubverted  by 
Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths  ;  and  the  Suevi  were  fo 
pent  up  in  a  fmall  diftrid  of  Lufitania  and  Galicia, 
that  it  feemed  impofGble  for  them  to  recover  them- 
felves. During  the  abovementioned  period,  however, 
while  the  attention  of  the  Goths  was  turned  another 
way,  they  had  found  means  again  to  ered  themfelves 
into  an  independent  ftate,  and  to  become  mafters  of 
confiderably  extended  territories.  But  this  fuccefs 
proved  of  ftiort  duration.  In  584  the  Goths  attacked 
them  ;  totally  deftroyed  their  empire  a  fecond  time 
and  thus  became  mafters  of  all  Spain,  except  fome: 
fmall  part  which  fl:iU  owned  fubjedion  to  the  empe^ 
3  rorss 
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rors  of  Conftantinople.  Of  this  part,  however,  the 
Goths  became  maaeis  alfo  in  the  year  623  ;  which 
concludes  the  9th  general  period, 

Africa,  properly  fo  called,  had  changed  its  matters 
three  times  during  this  period.    The  Vandals  had  ex- 
pelled the  Romans,  and  ereaed  an  independent  king- 
dom, which  was  at  laft  overturned  by  the  emperors  of 
Conftantinople  ;  and  from  them  the  greateft  part  of  it 
was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  620. 
^  -10.  At  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  general  pe- 
riod (which  begins  with  the  flight  of  Mahomet  In 
■the  year  622,  from  whence  his  followers  date  their 
era  called  the  Hegira),  we  fee  every  thing  pi-epared 
for  the  great  revolution  which  was  now  to  take  place  : 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  weft  annihilated  ;  the  Per- 
sian empire  and  that  of  Conftantinople  weakened  by 
their  mutual  wars  and  intettine  divifions-;  the  Indians 
.   and  other  eaftern  nations  unaccuftomed  to  war,  and 
ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  firft  invader ;  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe  in  a  dittraaed  and  barbarous  ftate  ; 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  from  their  earlieft 
origin,  accuftomed  to  war  and  plunder,  and  now  unit- 
ed by  the  moft  violent  fuperftition  and  enthufiaftic  dc- 
hre  of  conqueft,  were  like  a  flood  pent  up,  and  ready 
to  overwhelm  the  reft  of  the  world.— The  northern  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  Afta,  however  formidable  in  after- 
tim.cs,  were  at  prefent  unknown,  and  peaceable,  at 
leaft  with  refpeft  to  their  fouthern  neighbours  ;  fo  that 
there  was  in  no  quarter  of  the  globe  any  power  capa- 
ble of  oppofing  the  conqnefts  of  the  Arabs.  With 
amazing  celerity,  therefore,  they  over-ran  all  Syria, 
Paleftine,  Perfia,  Bukharia,  and  India,  extending  their 
■  conquefts  farther  to  the  eartward  than  ever  Alexander 
,had  done.    On  the  weft  fide,  their  empire  extended 
.over  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Spain,  together  with  the 
iflands  of  Sicily,   Sardinia,  Majorca,  Minorca,  &c.' 
and  many  of  the  Archipelago  iflands:  nor  were  the 
coaftsof  Italy  itfelf  free  from  their  incurfions :  nay, 
they  are  even  faid  to  have  reached  the  diftant  and  bar- 
ren country  of  Iceland.'    At  laft  this  great  empire,  as 
well  as  others,  began  to  decline.    Its  ruin  was  veiy 
fudden,  and  owing  to  its  internal  divifions.  Mahomet 
had  not  taken  care  to  eftabllfli  the  apoftlefliip  in  his 
family,  or  to  give  any  particular  diredions  about  a 
fucceflx)r.    The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  ca- 
liphat,  or  fucceffion  to  the  apoftlefliip,  was  feized  by 
many  ufurpers  in  diff"erent  parts  of  the  empire  ;  while 
the  true  caliphs,  who  refided  at  Bagdad,  gradually  loft 
all  power,  and  were  regarded  only  as  a  kind  of  high- 
pnefts.    Of  thefe  divifions  the  Turks  took  advantage 
to  eftabhfli  their  authority  in  many  provinces  of  the 
Mohammedan  empire  :  but  as  they  embraced  the  fame 
religion  w'ith  the  Arabs,  and  were  filled  with  the  fame 
enthufiaftic  defire  of  conqueft,  it  is  of  little  confe- 
quence to  diftinguifli  between  them  ;  as  indeed  it  fig- 
nlfied  little  to  the  world  in  general  whether  the  Turks 
or  Saracens' were  the  conquerors,  fince  both  were  cruel/ 
barbarous,  ignorant,  and  fupcrftltious. 

While  the  barbarians  of  the  eaft  were  thus  grafping 
at  the  empire  of  the  whole  world,  great  difturbances 
happened  among  the  no  lefs  barbarous  nations  of  the 
weft._  Superftltion  feems  to  have  been  the  ruling  mo- 
tive in  both  cafes.  The  Saracens  and  Turks  conquer- 
ed for  the  glory  of  God,  or  of  his  apoftle  Mahomet 
aiid  his  fucceffors  j  the  weftern  nations  profefied  an  e- 
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qua!  regard  for  the  divine  glory,  biit  which  was  only 
to  be  perceived  in  the  refpeft  they  paid  to  the  pope 
and  clergy.    Ever  fince  the  eftabllflimcnt  of  Chrifti- 
anity  by  Conftantlne,  the  bifliops  of  Rome  had  been 
gradually  extending  their  power ;  and  attempting  not 
only  to  render  themfelves  independent,  but  even  to  af- 
fume  an  authority  over  the  emperors  themfelves.  The 
deftruaion  of  the  empire  was  fo  far  from  weakening  their 
■power,  that  it  affbrded  them  opportunities  of  greatly 
'extending  it,  and  becoming  judges  of  the  fovereio-ns 
ol  Italy  themfelves,  whofe  barbarity  and  ignorance 
prompted  them  to  fubmic  to  their  declfions.    All  this 
time,  however,  they  themfelves  had  been   in  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople ;  but  on  the 
dechne  of  that  empire,  they  found  means  to  get 
themfelves  exempted  from  this  fubjedlon.    The  prin- 
cipal  authority  in  the  city  of  Rome  was  then  enarofT- 
ed  by  the  bifliop  ;  though  of  right  it  belonged  to  the 
duke  appointed  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.     But  tho^ 
they  had  now  little  to  fearfrom  the  eatiern  empe- 
rors, they  were  in  great  danger  from  the  ambition  of 
the  Lombards,  who  aimed  at  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy 
This  afpinng  people  the  bifliops  of  Rome  determined 
to  check  ;   and  therefore,  in  726,  when  Luitprand 
king  of  the  Lombards  had  taken  Ravenna  and  expel- 
led  the  exarch,  the  pope  undertook'  tO  reftbre  him. 
i^or  this  purpofe  he  applied  to  the  Venetians,  who  are 
now  hrft  mentioned  in  hlftory  as  a  ftate  of  any  con- 
fequence  ;  and  by  their  means  the  exarch  was  reftored. 
Some  time  before,  a  quarrel  had  happened  between 
the  pope  (Gregory  II.)  and  Leo  emperor  of  the  eaft, 
about  the  w„,nup  of  images.    Leo,  who  it  feems. 
in  the  m.dft  of  fo  much  barbarifm,  had  ftill  preferved 
fome  fliare  of  common  fenfe  and  reafon,  reprobated 
the  worfliip  of  images  In  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  com- 
manded  them  to  be  deftroyed  throughout  his  domi- 
nions.   The  pope,  whofe  caufe  was  favoured  by  the 
moft  abfurd  fuperftitions,  and  by  thefe  only,  refufed 
to  obey  the  emperor's  commands.     The  exarch  of 
Ravenna,  as  a  fubjeft  of  the  emperor,  was  ordered  to 
force  the  pope  to  a  compliance,  and  even  to  feize  or  af> 
laflmate  him  in  cafe  of  a  refufal.    This  excited  the 
pious  zeal  of  Luitprand  to  aflift  the  pope,  whom  he 
had  formerly  defigned  to  fubdue  :  the  exarch  was  firft 
excommunicated,  and  then  torn  In  pieces  by  the  enra- 
ged  multitude  :  the  duke  of  Naples  fliared  the  fame 
fate  ;  and  a  vaft  number  of  the  Iconoclajs,  or  Imajje- 
breakers,  as  they  were  called,  were  flaughtered  with- 
out mercy  :  and  to  complete  all,  the  fubieas  of  the 
exarchate,_  at  the  inftigatlon  of  the  pope,  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  emperor. 

Leo  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  revolt  than  he 
ordered  a  powerful  army  to  be  ralfed,  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  rebels,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  pope.  A- 
larmed  at  thefe  warlike  preparations,  Gregory  looked 
round  for  fome  power  on  which  he  might  depend  for 
proteaion.  The  Lombards  were  pofl-efl"ed  of  fufii. 
cient  force,  but  they  were  too  near  and  too  danger- 
ous neighbours  to  be  trufted;  the  Venetians,  though 
zealous  Catholics,  were  as  yet  unable  to  withftand  the 
iorce  of  the  empire  ;  Spain  was  over-run  by  the  Sa- 
racens:  the  French  feemed,  therefore,  the  only  peo- 
pie  to  whom  It  was  advifeable  to  apply  for  aid  •  as 
they  were  able  to  oppofc  the  emperor,  and  were  likewife 
enemies  to  his  edid.    Charles  Martel,  who  at  that 

time 
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vil  time  governed  France  as  mayor  of  the  palace,  was 
therefore  applied  to  ;  but  before  a  treaty  could  be 
concluded,  all  the  parties  concerned  were  removed  by 
death,  Conflantine  Copronymus,  who  fucceeded  Leo 
at  Conftantinople,  not  only  perfilled  in  the  oppofition 
to  image- worfhip,  begun  by  his  predeceffor,  but  pro- 
hibiled  alfo  the  invocation  of  faints.  Zachary,  who 
fucceeded  Gregory  III.  in  the  pontificate,  proved  as 
zealous  an  adverfary  as  his  predeceiTcrs.  Pepin,  who 
fucceeded  Charles  Martel  in  the  fovereignty  of  France, 
proved  as  powerful  a  friend  to  the  pope  as  his  father 
had  been.  Tlie  people  of  Rome  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  Conftantinople  ;  and  therefore  drove  out  all  the 
emperor's  officers.  The  Lombards,  awed  by  the 
power  of  France,  for  fome  time  allowed  the  pope  to 
govern  in  peace  the  dominions  of  the  exarchate  ;  but 
in  752,  Aftolphus  king  of  Lombardy  not  only  re- 
duced the  greateft  part  of  the  pope's  territories,  but 
threatened  the  city  of  Rome  itfelf.  Upon  this  an  ap- 
plication was  made  to  Pepin,  who  obliged  Aftolphus 
to  reftore  the  places  he  had  taken,  and  gave  them  to 
the  pope,  or,  as  he  faid,  to  St  Peter.  The  Greek 
emperor,  to  whom  th«y  of  right  belonged,  remonftra- 
ted  to  no  purpofe.  The  pope  from  that  time  became 
poffelfed  of  confiderable  territories  in  Italy  ;  which, 
from  the  manner  of  their  donation,  go  under  the 
name  of  St  Peter's  Patrimony.  It  was  not,  however, 
before  the  year  774  that  the  pope  was  fully  fecured 
in  thefe  new  dominions.  This  was  accompliflied  when 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  was  totally  deftroyed 
by  Charlemagne,  who  was  thereupon  crowned  king 
of  Italy.  Soon  after,  this  monarch  made  himfelf  ma- 
fter  of  all  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  and  part  of 
Hungary  ;  and  in  the  year  800,  was  folemnly  crown- 
ed emperor  of  the  weft  by  the  pope, 
al  Thus  was  the  world  once  more  fliared  among  three 
f  the  great  empires.  The  empire  of  the  Arabs  or  Saracens 
extended  from  the  river  Ganges  to  Spain  ;  compre- 
hending almoft  all  of  Afia  and  Africa  which  has  ever 
been  known  to  Europeans,  the  kingdoms  of  China 
and  Japan  excepted.  The  eaftern  Roman  empire  was 
reduced  to  Greece,  Afia  Minor,  and  the  provinces  ad- 
joining to  Italy.  The  empire  of  the  weft  under  Char- 
lemagne, comprehended  France,  Germany,  and  the 
greateft  part  of.  Italy.  The  Saxons,  however,  as  yet 
pofl'effed  Britain  unmolefted  by  external  enemies,  tho' 
the  feve.n  kingdoms  ercded  by  them  were  engaged  in 
perpetual  contefts.  The  Venetians  alfo  enjoyed  a 
nominal  liberty  ;  though  it  is  probable,  that  their  fi- 
tuation  would  render  them  very  much  dependent  on 
the  great  powers  which  furrounded  them.  Of  all  na- 
tions on  earth,  the  Scots  and  PiAs,  and  the  remote 
ones  of  China  and  Japan  feem  to  have  enjoyed,  from 
their  fituation,  the  greateft  (hare  of  liberty  ;  unlefs,  per- 
haps, we  except  the  Scandinavians,  who,  under  the 
names  of  Danes  and  Normans,  were  foon  to  infeft  their 
fouthern  neighbours.  But  of  all  the  European  po- 
tentates, the  popes  certainly  exercifed  the  greateft  am 
thority  ;  fince  even  Charlemagjie  himfelf  fubmitted  to 
accept  the  crown  from  their  hands,  and  his  fucceflbrs 
made  them  the  arbiters  of  their  differences. 

Matters,   however,  did  not  long  continue  in  this 
-  ftate.    The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  on  the  death 
of  his  fon  Lewis  divided  among  his  three  children. 
Efldlefs  difputes  and  wars  eafued  among  thero,  ,till  at 
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laft  the  fovereign  power  was  felzed  by  Hugh  Capet  Civil 
in  987.  The  Saxon  heptarchy  was  difTolved  in  827,  ^'^"'"^'^ 
and  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  reduced  under  one  ' 
head.  The  Danes  and  Normans  began  to  make  de- 
predations, and  infeft  the  neighbouring  ftates.  The 
former  conquered  the  Englifh  Saxons,  and  feized  the 
government,  but  were  in  tlieir  turn  expelled  by  the 
Normans  in  1066.  In  Germany  and  Italy  the  greateft 
dufturbances  arofe  from  the  contefts  between  the- 
popes  and  the  emperors.  'I'o  all  this  if  we  add  the 
internal  contefts  which  happened  through  the  ambition 
of  the  powerful  barons  of  every  kingdom,  we  can  fcarce, 
form  an  idea  of  times  more  calamitous  than  thofe  of 
which  we  now  tt^;at.  All  Europe,  nay,  all  the  world,- 
was  one  great  field  of  battle  ;  for  the  empire  of  the 
Mahometans  was  not  in  a  more  fettled  ilate  than  that 
of  the  Europeans.  Caliphs,  fultans,  emirs,  &c.  wa- 
ged continual  war  with  each  other  in  every  quarter  ; 
new  fovereignties  every  day  fprung  up,  and  were  as^ 
quickly  deftroyed.  In  ftiort,  thro'  the  ignorance  and. 
barbarity  with  which  the  whole  world  was  overfpread,. 
it  feemed  in  a  manner  impofiible  that  the  human  race- 
could  long  continue  to  exiil ;  when  happily  the  crufades,- 
by  diredling  the  attention  of  the  Europeans  to  one 
particular  objed,  made  them  in  fome  meafure  fufpend 
their  flaughters  of  one  another.  46  . 

II.  The  crufades  originated  from  the  fuperftition  of  Eleventh 
the  two  grand  parties  into  which  the  world  was  at  that  period, 
time  divided,  namely,  the  Chriftians  and  Mahometans,  f^jg^""" 
Both  looked  upon  the  fmall  territory  of  Paleftine,  which 
they  called  the  Holy  Land,  to  be  an  invaluable  acquifi- 
tion,  for  which  no  fum  of  money  could  be  an  equiva- 
lent ;  and  both  took  the  moft  unjuftifiabie  methods  to 
accomplifh  their  dcfires.  The  fuperftition  of  Omar  the 
fecond  caliph  had  prompted  him  to  invade  this  coun-. 
try,  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Greek  emperdr,  who 
was  doing  him  no  hurt ;  and  now  when  it  had  been  fo 
long  under  the  fubjection  of  the  Mahometans,  a  fimi-- 
lar  fuperftition  prompted  the  pope  to  fend  an  army  for 
the  recovery  of  it.  The  crufaders  accordingly  poured, 
forth  in  multitudes,  like  thofe  with  which  the  kings  of 
Perfia  formerly  invaded  Greece  ;  and  their  fate  was. 
pretty  fimilar.  Their  impetuous  valour  at  firft,  in« 
deed,  carried  every  thing  before  them  :  they  recovered, 
all  Paleftine,  Phoenicia,  and  part  of  Syria,  from  the  in- 
fidels ;  but  their  want  of  condu£t  foon  loft  what  their 
valour  had  obtained,  and  very  few  of  that  vaft  multi- 
tude which  had  left  Europe  ever  returned  to  their  na-. 
tlve  countries.  A  fecond,  a  third,  and  feveral  other 
crufades,  were  preached,  and  were  attended  with  a  likc' 
fuccefs  in  both  refpefts  :  vaft  numbers  took  the  crofs^ 
and  repaired  .to  the  Holy  Land  ;  which  they  polluted  . 
by  the  moft  abominal  maffacres  and  treacheries,  and 
from  which  very  few  of  them  returned.  In  the  third 
crufade  Richard  I.  of  England  was  embarked,  wha 
feem's  to  have  been  the  beft  general  that  ever  went  into 
the  eaft  :  but  even  his  valour  and  Hcill  were  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  repair  the  faults  of  his  companions ;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  return  even  after  he  had  entirely  de- 
feated his  antagonifts,  and  was  within  fight  of  Jerun 
falem.  ^7  - 

But  while  the  Chriftians  and  Mahometans  were  thus  0011(1.,-  "^ 
fuperrtitioufly  contending  for  a  fmall  territory  in  the  of  the  ■ 
weftern  parts  of  Afia,  the  nations  in  the  more  eafterly  guis.' 
parts  were  threatened  with  total,  extermination.  Jen., 
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Civil  ghJz  Khan,  the  greateft  as  well  as  the  mod  bloody 
coriqueror  that  ever  exiited,  now  makes  his  appearance. 
The  rapidity  of  his  conquefts  feemed  to  emulate  thofe 
of  Ale  xander  the  Great ;  and  the  cruelties  he  com- 
mitted were  altogether  unparalleled.  It  is  worth  ob- 
ferving,  that  Jenghiz  Khan  and  all  his  followers  were 
neither  Chriftians  nor  Mahometans,  but  ttrift  deills.. 
For  a  long  time  even  the  fovereign  had  not  heard 
of  a  temple,  or  any  particular  place  on  earth  ap- 
propriated by  the  deity  to  himfelf,  and  treated 
the  notion  with  ridicule  when  it  was  firft  mentioned 
to  him. 

The  Moguls,  over  whom  Jenghiz  Khan  affumed  the 
fovereignty,  were  a  people  of  Eaft  Tartary,  divided  in- 
to a  great  number  of  petty  governments  as  they  are  at 
this  day,  but  who  owned  a  fubjeftion  to  one  fovereign, 
whom  they  called  Favg-khan,  or  the  Great  Khan. 
Temujin,  afterwards  Jengblz-Khan,  was  one  of  thefc 
petty  princes ;  but  unjuilly  deprived  of  the  greateft  part 
of  his  inheritance  at  the  age  of  i  -i,  which  he  could  not 
recover  till  he  arrived  at  that  of  40.  This  correfponds 
with  the  year  1201,  when  he  totally  reduced  the  re- 
bels ;  and  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  lenity  caufed  70  of 
their  chiefs  to  be  thrown  into  as  many  caldrons  of 
boiling  water.  In  1202,  he  defeated  and  killed  Vang- 
khan  himfelf  (known  to  the  Europeans  by  the  name  of 
Prejier  John  of  Afia)  ;  and  pofTfffing  himfelf  of  his  vaft 
dominions,  became  from  thenceforward  altogether  ir- 
refiftible.  In  1206,  having  Hill  continued  to  enlarge 
his  dominions,  he  was  declared  khan  of  the  Moguls 
and  Tartars  ;  and  took  upon  him  the  title  of  Jenghiz 
Khariy  or  The  mojl  Great  Khan  of  khans.  This  was 
followed  by  the  reduftion  of  the  kingdom  of  Hya  in 
China,  Tangut,  Kitay,  Turkeftan,  Karazm  (the  king- 
dom of  Gazna  founded  by  Mahmud  Gazni),  Great 
Bukharia,  Perfia,  and  part  of  India  ;  and  all  thefe  vail 
regions  were  reduced  in  26  years.  The  devaltations  and 
{laughters  with  which  they  were  accompanied  are  un- 
paralleled, no  fewer  than  14,470,000  perf;  ns  being 
computed  to  have  been  mafiacred  by  Jenghiz  Khan  du- 
ring the  laft  22  years  of  his  reign.  In  the  begmning 
of  1227  he  died,  thereby  freeing  the  world  from  a 
moft  bloody  tyrant.  His  fuccefTors  completed  the  con- 
queft  of  China  and  Korea  ;  but  were  foiled  in  their 
attempts  on  Cochin-china,  Tong-king,  and  Japan. 
On  the  weftern  fide  the  Tartar  dominions  were  not 
much  enlarged  till  the  time  of  Hulaku,  who  conquer- 
ed Media,  Babylonia,  Mefopotamia,  AfTyria,  Syria, 
Georgia,  Armenia,  and  almoft  all  Afia  Minor  ;  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  by  the  taking 
of  Bagdad  in  1258. 

The  empire  of  Jenghiz  Khan  had  the  fate  of  all 
others.  Being  far  too  extenfive  to  be  governed  by  one 
bead,  it  fplit  into  a  multitude  of  fmall  kingdoms,  as  it 
had  been  before  his  time.  All  thefe  princes,  -.owever, 
owned  allegiance  to  the  family  of  Jenghiz  Khan  till 
the  time  of  Timur  Bek,  or  Tamerlane.  The  Turks, 
in  the  mean  time,  urged  forward  by  the  inundation  of 
Tartars  who  poured  in  from  the  eaft,  were  forced  up- 
on the  remains  of  the  Greek  empire  ;  and  at  the-  time 
of  Tamerlane  abpve-meniioned,  they  had  almoft  con- 
fined this  once  mighty  empire  within  the  walls  of  Con- 
ftantinople. 

Of  Tamer-  y^^*"  .^335>  ^he  family  of  Jenghiz  Khan  be- 

Jane.        coming  extind  in  Perfia,  a  long  civil  war  enfued  :  du- 
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ring  which  Timur  Bek,  one  of  the  petty  princes  a-  Civi 
mong  which  the  Tartar  dominions  were  divided,  found  ^'^^ 
means  to  aggrandize  himfelf  in  a  manner  fimilar  to 
what  Jenghiz  Khan  had  done  about  150  years  before, 
Jenghiz  Khan,  indeed,  was  the  model  whom  he  pro- 
pofed  to  imitate  ;  but  it  muft  be  allowed  that  Timur 
was  more  merciful  than  Jenghiz  Khan,  if  indeed  the 
word  can  be  applied  to  fuch  inhuman  tyrants.  The 
plan  on  which  Jenghiz  Khan  conduced  his  expedi- 
tions was  that  of  total  extermination.  For  fome  time 
he  utterly  extirpated  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  places 
which  he  conquered,  defigning  to  people  them  anevf 
with  his  Moguls  ;  and  in  confequence  ©f  this  refolu- 
tion,  he  would  employ  his  army  in  beheading  100,00a 
prifoners  at  once.  Timur's  cruelty,  on  the  other 
hand,  feldom  went  farther  than  the  pounding  of  3000 
or  4000  people  in  large  mortars,  or  building  them  a- 
mong  bricks  and  mortar  into  a  wall.  We  muft  ob* 
ferve,  however,  that  Timur  was  not  a  deift,  but  a 
Mahometan,  and  conquered  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe 
of  fpreading  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  for  the  Moguls 
had  now  adopted  all  the  fuperftitions  and  abfurdities 
of  Mahomet.  Thus  was  all  the  eaftern  quarter  of  the 
world  threatened  anew  with  the  moft  dreadful  devafta- 
tions,  while  the  weftern  nations  were  exhaufting  them- 
felves  in  fruitlefs  attempts  to  regain  the  Holy  Land. 
The  Turks  were  the  only  people  who  feern  at  this 
period  to  have  been  gathering  ftrength,  and  by  their 
perpetual  encroachments  threatened  to  fwallow  up 
the  weftern  nations  as  the  Tartars  had  done  the  eaf- 
tern ones. 

In  1362,  Timur  invaded  Bukharia,  which  he  re- 
duced ia  five  years.  He  proceeded  in  his  conquefts, 
though  not  with  the  fame  celerity  as  Jenghiz  Khan,  till 
the  year  i  387,  when  he  had  fubdued  all  Perfia,  Arme- 
nia, Georgia,  Karazm,  and  great  part  of  Tartary. 
After  this  he  proceeded  weftward,  fubduing  all  the 
countries  to  the  Euphrates  ;  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
Bagdad  ;  and  even  entered  Ruflia,  where  he  pillaged 
the  city  of  Mofcow  From  thence  he  turned  his  arms 
to  the  eaft,  and  totally  fubdued  India.  In  1393,  he 
invaded  and  reduced  Syria  ;  and  liaving  turned  his  arms 
againtt  the  Turks,  forced  their  fultan  Bajazet  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Conftantinople.  This  brought  on  an  en- 
gagement, in  which  Bajazet  was  entirely  defeated  and 
taken  prifoner  ;  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Turks 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  not  for  fome  time 
able  to  recover  ihemfelves.  At  laft  this  great  con- 
queror died  in  the  year  1405,  while  on  his  way  to 
conquer  China,  as  Jenghiz  Khan  had  done  before 
him.  ^ 

The  death  of  Timur  was  followed  almoft  iramedi-  State  of 
ately  by  the  diffblution  of  his  empire.  Moft  of  the  worli  fi 
nations  he  had  conquered  recovered  their  liberty.  ^^^^ 
The  Turkri  had  now  no  further  obftacle  to  their  con- 
qucft  of  Conftantinople.  The  weftern  nations  having 
exhaufted  themfelves  in  the  holy  zuars,  as  they  were 
called,  had  loft  that  infatiable  thirft  after  conqueft 
which  for  fo  long  time  pofftffed  the  minds  of  men. 
They  had  already  made  confiderable  advances  in  civi- 
lization, and  began  to  ftudy  the  arts  of  peace.  Gun* 
powder  was  invented,  and  its  application  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  war  already  known  ;  and,  though  no  invention 
threatened  to  be  more  deftruAive,  perhaps  none  was 
ever  more  beneficial  to  the  human  race.    By  the  ufe 
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ivil  of  fire-arms,  nations  are  put  mor-e  on  a  level  with  each 
•  other  than  formerly  they  were  ;  war  is  reduced  to  a 
regular  fyftera,  which  may  be  ftudied  with  as  much 
fuccefs  as  any  other  fcience.  Gonquefts  are  not  now 
to  be  made  with  the  fame  eafe  as  formerly  ;  and  hence 
the  laft  ages  of  the  world  have  been  much  more  quiet 
and  peaceable  than  the  former  ones.  In  1453,  the 
conqueft  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks  fixed  that 
wandering  people  to  one  place  ;  and  though  now  they 
'  poflefs  very  large  regions  both  in  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa,  an  effectual  ftop  hath  long  been  put  to  their 
further  progrefs. 

About  this  time,  alfo,  learning  began  to  revive  in 
Europe,  where  it  had  been  long  loft  ;  and  the  inven- 
tion of  PRINTING,  which  happened  about  the  fame 
lime,  rendered  it  in  a  manner  impoflible  for  barbarifm 
ever  to  take  place  in  fuch  a  degree  as  formerly.  AH 
nations  of  the  world,  indeed,  feem  now  at  once  to 
have  laid  afide  much  of  their  former  ferocity  ;  and, 
though  wars  have  by  no  means  been  uncommon,  they 
have  not  been  carried  on  with  fuch  circumftances  of 
fury  and  favage  cruelty  as  before.  Inftead  of  attempt* 
ing  to  enrich  themfelves  by  plunder,  and  the  fpoils  of 
their  neighbours,  mankind  in  general  have  applied 
themfelves  to  commerce,  the  only  true  and  durable 
fource  of  riches.  This  foon  produced  improvements 
in  navigation ;  and  thefe improvements  led  to  the  difcove- 
ry  of  many  regions  formerly  unknown.  Atjthe  fame  time, 
tlie  European  powers,  being  at  laft  thoroughly  fenfible 
that  extenfive  conquefts  could  never  be  permanent,  ap- 
plied themfelves  more  to  provide  for  the  fecarity  of 
thofe  dominions  which  they  already  poflefled,  than  to 
attempt  the  conqueft  of  one  another :  and  this  pro- 
duced the  policy  to  which  fo  much  attention  was  late- 
ly paid,  namely,  the  preferring  of  the  balance  of  Europe  ; 
that  is,  preventing  any  one  of  the  nations  from  ac- 
quiring fufficient  ttrength  to  overpower  another. 

In  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  the  vaft  continent 
of  America  was  difcovered  ;  and,  almoft  at  the  fame 
time,  the  pafTage  to  the  Eaft- Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good-Hope.  The  difcovery  of  thefe  rich  countries 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  ambition  of  the  Europeans. 
To  enrich  themfelves,  either  by  the  gold  and  filver 
produced  in  thefe  countries,  or  by  traffic  with  the 
natives,  now  became  the  objeft.  The  Portugucfe  had 
the  advantage  of  being  the  firft  difcoverers  of  the  eaf- 
tern,  and  the  Spaniards  of  the  weftern  countries.  The 
former  did  not  negledl  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
enriching  themfelves  by  commerce.  Many  fettlements 
were  formed  by  them  in  the  Eaft-India  iflands,  and  on 
the  continent  ;  but  their  avarice  and  perfidious  beha- 
viour towards  the  natives  proved  at  laft  the  caufe  of 
their  total  expulfioH.  The  Spaniards  enriched  them- 
felves by  the  vaft  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  im- 
ported from  America,  which  were  not  obtained 
.but  by  the  moft  horrid  maflacres  committed  on  the  na- 
tives, and  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  dif- 
ferent names  of  the  American  countries.  Thefe  pof- 
feffions  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portugnefe  foon  excited 
>(Other  European  nations  to  make  attempts  to  fhare  with 
them  in  their  treafures,  by  planting  colonies  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  America,  and  making  fettlements  in  the 
Eaft-  Indies  :  and  thus  has  the  rage  of  war  in  fome 
mtafure  been  transferred  from  Europe  to  thefe  diftant 
regions ;  and,  after  various  contefts,  the  Britifh  at  laft 
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obtained  a  great  fuperlority  both  In  America  and  the 
Eaft- Indies. 

In  Europe  the  only  confiderable  revolutions  which 
happened  during  this  period,  were.  The  total  expulfion 
of  the  Moors  and  Saracens  from  Spain,  by  the  taking 
of  Grenada  in  1491  ;  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Arragon  and  Caftile,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella  ;  and  the  revolt  of  the  ftates  of  Holland 
from  the  Spaniards.  After  much  contention  and  blood- 
fhed,  thefe  laft  obtained  their  liberty,  and  were  decla- 
red a  free  people  in  1609  ;  fince  which  time  they  have 
continued  an  independent  and  very  confiderable  nation 
of  Europe. 

In  Afia  nothing  of  importance  hath  happened  fince 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks.  That 
continent  is  now  divided  among  the  following  nations. 
The  moft  northerly  part,  called  Siberia,  extending  to 
the  very  extremity  of  the  continent,  is  under  the 
power  of  Ruflia.  To  the  fouthward,  from  Afia  Mi« 
nor  to  China  and  Korea,  are  the  Tartars,  formidable 
indeed  from  their  numbers,  but,  by  reafon  of  their 
barbarity  and  want  of  union,  incapable  of  attempting 
any  thing.  The  Turks  polFefs  the  weftern  part  of 
the  continent  called  AJia  Minor ^  to  the  river  Euphra- 
tes. The  Arabs  are  again  confined  within  their  own 
peninfula ;  which  they  pofTefs,  as  they  have  ever  done, 
without  owning  fubjeftion  to  any  foreign  power.  To 
the  eaft  of  Turky  in  Afia  lies  Perfia,  now  more  con- 
fined in  its  limits  than  before  ;  and  to  the  caftward  of 
Perfia  lies  India,  or  the  kingdom  late  of  the  Mogul, 
comprehending  all  the  country  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Ganges,  and  beyond  that  river.  Still  farther  to  the 
eaft  lie  the  kingdoms  of  Slam,  Pegu,  Thibet,  and 
Cochln-China,  little  known  to  the  Europeans.  The 
vaft  empire  of  China  occupies  the  moft  eafterly  part 
of  the  continent;  while  that  of  Japan  comprehends 
the  iflands  which  go  by  that  name,  and  which  are 
fuppofed  to  lie  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  weftern 
coafts  of  America. 

In  Africa  the  Turks  pofiefs  Egypt,  which  they 
conquered  in  1517,  and  have  a  nominal  jurlfdlftion 
over  the  ftates  of  Barbary.  The  interior  parts  are 
filled  with  barbarous  and  unknown  nations,  as  they 
have  always  been.  On  the  weftern  coafts  are  many 
fettlements  of  the  European  nations,  particularly  the 
Brltlfii  and  Portuguefe ;  and  the  fouthern  extremity 
Is  poflefled  by  tire  Dutch.  The  eaftern  coafts  are  al- 
moft totally  unknown.  The  Afiatic  and  African  iflande 
are  either  pofi*efl!td  by  the  Europeans,  or  inhabited  by 
favage  nations. 

The  European  nations  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  were,  Sweden,  Mufcovy,  Denmark,  Poland, 
Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Italy,  and  Turky  in  Europe.  Of  thefe  the  Ruf- 
fians, though  the  moft  barbarous,  were  by  far  the 
moft  confiderable,  both  in  regard  to  numbers  and 
the  extent  of  their  empire  ;  but  their  fituation  made 
them  Httle  feared  by  the  others,  who  lay  at  a  diftance 
from  them.  The  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  was  firft 
fet  up  in  the  year  1000,  proved  a  barrier  betwixt 
Ruflia  and  Germany;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  policy 
above  mentioned,  of  keeping  up  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  rendered  it  probable  that  no  one  Euro- 
pean nation,  whatever  wars  it  might  be  engaged  in, 
would  have  been  totally  deftroyed,  or  ceafed  to  cxift 
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as  a  di'ftinA  kingddtti.  The  late  difmemberment  of 
Polami,  however,  or  its  partition  between  the  three 
powers  Ruflia,  Hungary,  and  Pruffia,  was  a  ftep  very 
inconfiftent  with  the  above  political  fyftem  ;  and  it  is 
furprifing  with  what  tamenefs  it  was  acquiefced  in  by 
the  other  powers.  Subfequentcircumftances^  particularly 
the  paflivenefs  with  which  the  ambitious  defigns  of 
Ruffiaagainft  the  Porte  have  been  fo  long  beheld,  feem 
to  indicate  a  total  dereliftion  of  that  fcheme  of  equi- 
librium, formerly  fo  wifely,  though  perhaps  fometiraes 
too  anxioufly,  attended  to. 

The  revolt  of  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America,  it 
was  hoped  by  the  enemies  of  Britain,  would  have  given 
a  fatal  fhock  to  her  ftrength  and  wonted  fuperiority. 
The  confequences,  however,  have  been  very  different. 
Thofe  colonies,  it  is  true,  have  been  disjoined  from 
the  mother- country,  and  have  attained  an  independent 
rank  among  the  nations.  But  Britain  has  had  nocaufe 
to  repine  at  the  feparation.  Diverted  only  of  a  fplen- 
did  encumbrance,  an  expenfive  and  invidious  appanage, 
fhe  has  been  left  to  enjoy  the  undivided  benefits  of  her 
native  vigour,  and  to  difplay  new  energies,  which  pro- 
mife  her  mild  empire  a  long  and  profperous  duration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  flame  which  was  to  have  blazed 
only  to  her  prejudice,  has  brought  confufion  on  her 
chief  foe;  and  the  ambition  and  tyranny  of  that  branch 
of  tihe  houfe  of  Bourbon  which  has  been  long  the  peft 
of  Europe,  now  lie  humbled  in  the  duft.  The  French, 
indeed,  have  thus  become  a  nation  of  freemen  as  well 
as  ourfelves,  and  as  well  as  the  Americans ;  who,  by 
the  way,  were  never  otherwife,  nor  ever  knew  what  op- 
preffion  was  except  in  infli<Eling  it  upon  their  African 
brethren.  But  neither  is  the  French  revolution  an 
event  which  Britons,  as  lovers  of  liberty  and  friends  to 
the  rights  of  mankind,  fliould  regret ;  or  which,  even  in 
a  political  view,  if  duly  confidered,  ought  to  excite 
cither  their  jealoufy  or  apprehenfion.  Ip  fine,  we  feem 
to  be  advancing  to  a  great  era  in  the  hiftory  of  hu- 
xnan  affairs.  The  emancipation  of  France,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  will  in  time  be  followed  by  that  of 
Spain  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  papal 
power,  too,  that  fcourge  of  nations,  is  declining  ;  and 
the  period  feems  to  be  approaching  when  the  Roman 
pontiff  will  be  reduced  to  his  original  and  fimple  title 
of  hifiop  of  Rome.  More  liberal  ideas  both  in  politics 
and  religion  are  every  where  gaining  ground.  The 
regulation,  and  perhaps  in  time  the  abolition,  of  the 
Have-trade,  with  the  endeavours  of  the  focieties  for 
difcovering  Africa,  may  lead  to  the  civilization  of 
fome  parts  of  that  immenfe  continent,  and  open  new 
markets  for  our  manufaftures.  Finally,  the  Ameri- 
cans approach  faft  to  a  fettled  government ;  and  will 
probably  then  becom€  a  great  commercial  people. 

Sect.  II.    Ecclejiajli&al  Hiftory. 

The  hiftory  of  religion,  among  all  the  different 
nations  that  have  exifted  in  the  world,  is  a  fubjeft  no 
lefs  important  and  interefling  than  that  of  civil  hi- 
ftory. It  is,  however,  Icfs  fertile  of  great  events, 
affords  an  account  of  fewer  revolutions,  and  is  much 
more  uniform,  than  civil  hiftory.  The  reafon  of  this 
is  plain.  Religion  is  converfant  about  things  which 
cannot  be  feen;  and  which  of  confequence  cannot  fud- 
denly  and  ftrongly  affed  the  fenfes  of  mankind,  as , 
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natural  things  are  apt  to  do.  The  expedlatlon  of  EccL-I 
worldly  riches  can  eafily  induce  one  nation  to  attack 
another ;  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  any  thing  which  ^' 
will  induge  a  nation  to  change  its  religion.  The  in- 
vlfible  nature  of  fpiritual  things,  the  prejudice  of  ha- 
bit and  of  early  education,  all  ftand  in  the  way  of 
changes  of  this  kind.  Hence  the  revolutions  in  reli- 
gion have  been  but  few,  and  the  duration  of  almofl 
any  religion  of  longer  ftanding  than  the  moft  cele- 
brated empires;  the  changes  which  have  happened, 
in  general  have  acquired  a  long  time  to  bring  them 
about,  and  hiftory  fcarce  affords  an  inftance  of  the 
religion  of  any  nation  being  effentially  and  fuddenly 
changed  for  another. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  religion,  we  muft  have 
recourfe  to  the  Scriptures  ;  and  are  as  neccffarily  con- 
flralned  to  adopt  the  account  there  given,  as  we  are 
to  adopt  that  of  the  creation  given  in  the  fame 
book ;  namely,  becaufe  no  other  hath  made  its  ap- 
pearance which  feems  in  any  degree  rational,  or  con- 
fiftent  with  itfelf. — In  what  manner  the  true  religion 
given  to  Adam  was  falfified  or  corrupted  by  his  de- 
fcendants  before  the  flood,  doth  not  clearly  appear  from 
Scripture.  Idolatry  is  not  mentioned  :  neverthclefs 
we  are  affured  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  were 
then  exceedingly  wicked  ;  and  as  their  wickednefs  did  . 
not  con  lift  in  worfhipping  falfe  gods,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  they  worftiipped  none  at  all  ;  i.  e.  that  the 
crime  of  the  antediluvians  was  deifm  or  atlieifm. 

After  the  flood,  idolatry  quickly  made  its  appear-  q  --^^^ 
ance;  but  what  gave  rife  to  it  is  not  certainly  known,  idolatry 
This  fuperftltion  indeed  feems  to  be  natural  to  man, 
efpecially  when  placed  in  fuch  a  fituation  that  he  hath 
little  opportunity  of  inftruftion,  or  of  improving  his 
rational  faculties.  This  feems  alfo  probable  from  a 
caution  given  to  the  Jews,  left,  when  they  looked  up 
to  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  and  the  reft  of  the  hoil 
of  heaven,  they  fhould  be  driven  to  nvorfhip  them.  The 
origin  of  idolatry  among  the  Syrians  and  Arabians, 
and  alfo  in  Greece,  is  therefore  accounted  for  with 
great  probability  in  the  following  manner  by  the  au- 
thor of  The  Ruins  of  Balbeck.  *'  In  thofe  uncomfort- 
able defarts,  where  the  day  prefents  nothing  to  the 
view  but  the  uniform,  tedious  ,  and  melancholy  profpeft 
of  barren  fands,  the  night  difclofes  a  moft  delightful 
and  magnificent  fpeftacle,  and  appears  arrayed  with 
charms  of  the  moft  attraftlve  kind.  For  the  moft 
part  unclouded  and  ferenc,  it  exhibits  to  the  wonder- 
ing eye  the  hoft  of  heaven  in  all  their  variety  and  glo- 
ry. In  the  view  of  this  ftupendous  fcene,  the  tranfi- 
tion  from  admiration  to  idolatry  was  too  eafy  to  uiiin- 
ftrufled  minds ;  and  a  people  whofe  climate  offered  no 
beauties  to  contemplate  but  thofe  of  the  firmament, 
would  naturally  look  thither  for  the  objedts  of  their 
worftiip.  The  form  of  idolatry  in  Greece  was  different 
from  that  of  the  Syrians ;  which  perhaps  may  be  at- 
tributed to  that  fmiling  and  variegated  fcene  of  moun- 
tains, valleys,  rivers,  woods,  groves,  and  fountains, 
which  the  tranfported  imagination,  in  the  midft  of  its 
pleafing  aftoniftiment,  fuppofed  to  be  the  feats  of  invi- 
fible  deities." 

>  A  difficulty,  however,  arifes  on  this  fuppofition  ; 
for  if  idolatry  is  naturally  produced  in  the  mind  of 
uninftrudled  and  favage  man  from  a  view  of  the  cre- 
ation, why.  hath,  not  idolatry  of  fome  kind  or  other 
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taken  place  among  all  the  different  nations  of  the 
world  ?  This  certainly  hath  not  been  the  cafe;  of 
which  the  moft  ftriking  examples  are  the  Perfians  of 
old,  and  the  Moguls  in  more  modern  times.  Both 
thefe  nations  were  ftrift  dcifts  :  fo  that  we  muft  al* 
low  fome  other  caufes  to  concur  in  producing  idolatry 
befides  thefe  already  mentioned ;  and  of  thefe  caufes 
an  impcrfeA  and  obfcure  notion  of  the  true  religion 
feems  to  be  the  moft  probable. 

Though  idolatry,  therefore,  wa8  formerly  very 
'^^Y'^'  prevalent*  it  neither  extended  over  the  whole  earth, 
^  °  nor  were  the  fuperftitions  of  the  idolaters  all  of  one 
kind.  Every  nation  had  its  refpeftive  gods,  over 
which  one  more  excellent  than  the  reft  was  faid  to 
prefide ;  yet  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  this  fupreme  deity 
himfelf  was  coiitrouled  by  the  rigid  empire  of  the 
fates,  or  by  what  philofophers  called  eternal  neceftty. 
The  gods  of  the  eaft  were  different  from  thofe  of  the 
Gaulsj  the  Germans,  and  "the  other  northern  nations. 
The  Grecian  divinities  differed  widely  from  thofe  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  deified  plants,  animals^  and  a  great 
variety  of  the  produftions  both  of  nature  and  art. 
Each  people  alfo  had  their  own  particular  manner  of 
worfhipping  and  appeafing  their  refpeftlve  deities, 
entirely  different  from  the  facred  rites  of  other  coun- 
tries. All  this  variety  of  religions,  however,  produ- 
ced neither  wars  nor  diffenfions  among  the  different 
nations  ;  each  nation  fuffered  its  neighbours  to  follow 
their  own  method  of  worihip,  without  difcovcHng 
any  difpleafure  on  that  account.  There  is  nothing 
furprifing  in  this  mutual  toleration,  when  we  confider, 
that  they  all  looked  upon  the  world  as  one  great  em- 
pire, divided  into  various  provinces,  over  each  of  which 
a  certain  order  of  divinities  prefidedj  for  which  reafon 
they  imagined  that  none  eould  behold  with  contempt 
the  gods  of  other  nations,  or  force  ftrangers  to  pay 
homage  to  theirs.— The  Romans  exercifed  this  t»lera- 
tion  in  the  moft  ample  manner ;  for  though  they 
would  not  allow  any  change  to  be  made  in  the  reli- 
gions that  were  publicly  profeffed  in  the  empire,  nor 
any  new  form  of  worfhip  to  be  openly  introduced,  yet 
they  granted  to  their  citizens  a  full  liberty  of  obfer- 
ving  in  private  the  facred  rites  of  other  nations,  and  of 
honouring  foreign  deities  as  they  thought  proper. 

The  heathen  deities  were  honoured  with  rites  and 
facrifices  of  various  kinds,  according  to  their  refpec- 
tive  natures  and  offices.  Their  rites  were  abfurd  and 
ridiculous;  while  the  priefts,  appointed  to  prefide  over 
this  rtrange  worfhip,  abufed  their  authority,  by  de- 
ceiving and  impoUng  upon  the  people  in  the  groffeft 
manner. 

From  the  time  of  the  flood  to  the  coming  of 
Chrift,  idolatry  prevailed  among  almoft  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  Jews  alone  excepted ;  and  even 
they  were  on  all  occafions  ready  to  run  into  it,  as  is 
evident  from  their  hiftory  in  the  Old  Teftament.  At 
the  lime  of  Chrift's  appearance,  the  religion  of  the 
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no  fervic^  to  the  advancement  or  reformation  of  reli- 
gion. Nay,  fome,  among  whom*  were  the  Epicureans 
and  Academics,  declared  openly  againft  every  kind 
of  religion  whatever. 

Two  religions  at  this  time'  flourifhed  in  Paleftine, 
viz.  The  Jewifh  and  Samaritan  ;  between  whofe  re- 
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as  well  as  their  empire,  extended  over  a 
of  the  world.  Some  people  there  were 
among'the  heathens  who  perceived  the  abfurdities  of 
that  fyflem  ;  but  being  deftitute  of  means,  as  well  as 
of  abilities,  to  effed  a  reformation,  matters  went  on 
in  their  old  waj\  Though  there  were  at  that  time 
various  feds  of  philofophers,  yet  all  of  them  proceed- 
ed upon  falfe  principles,  and  confequently  could  be  of 


fpeftive  followers  reigned  the  moft  violent  hatred  and 
contempt.  The  difference  between  them  feems  to 
have  been  chiefly  about  the  place  of  worfhip  ;  which 
the  Jews  would  have  to  be  in  Jerufalem,  and  the  Sa- 
maritans on  mount  Gerizzim.  But  though"  the  Jews 
were  certainly  right  as  to  this  point,  they  had  greatly 
corrupted  their  religion  in  other  refpefts.  They  ex- 
pelled a  Saviour  indeed,  but  they  miftook  his  charac- 
ter  ;  imagining  that  he  was  to  be  a  powerful  and  war- 
like prince,  who  fhould  fet  them  free  from  the  Roman 
yoke,  which  they  bore  with  the  utmoft  impatience. 
They  alfo  imagined  that  the  whole  of  religion  confifV- 
ed  in  obferving  the  rites  of  Mofes,  and  fome  others 
which  they  had  added  to  them,  without  the  leaft  re-' 
gard  to  what  is  commonly  called  morality  or  virtue ; 
as  is  evident  from  the  many  charges  our  Saviour  brings 
againft  the  Pharifees,  who  had  the  greateft  reputa- 
tion for  fandity  among  the  whole  nation.  To  thefe 
corrupt  and  vicious  principles  they  added,  feveral  ab- 
furd and  fuperftitious  notions  concerning  the  divine 
nature,  invifible  powers,  magic,  &c.  which  they  had 
partly  imbibed  during  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and 
partly  derived  from  their  neighbours  in  Arabia,  Sy- 
ria, and  Egypt.  The  principal  fe£ts  among  them 
were  the  Essenes  or  Effenians,  Pharisees,  and  Sad- 
DUCEES.  The  Samaritans,  according  to  the  moft  ge- 
neral opinion,  had  corrupted  their  religion  ftill  more 
than  the  Jews. 

When  the  true  religion  was  preached  by  the  Savi- 
our of  mankind,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  be- 
came on  that  account  obnoxious  to  a  people  fo  deeply 
funk  in  corruption  and  ignorance  as  the  Jews  then 
were.    It  is  not  here  requifite  to  enter  into  the  par-  - 
ticulars  of  the  doftrine  advanced  by  him,  or  of  the 
oppofition  he  met  with  from  the  Jews  ;  as  a  full 
account  of  thefe  things,  and  likewife  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gofpel  by  the  Apoftles,  may  be  found  in  the 
New  Teftament. — The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  under  thefe  faithful  and  infpired  minifters, 
foon  alarmed  the  Jews,  and  raifed  various  perfecutions 
againft  its  followers.    The  Jews,  indeed,  feem  at  firft 
to  have  been  every  where  the  chief  promoters  of  perfe- 
cution  ;  for  we  find  that  they  officioufly  went  fronrv 
place  to  place,  wherever  they  heard  of  the  increafe  of 
the  gofpel,  and  by  their  calumnies  and  falfe  fuggeftiona 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  people  againft  the  Apoftles.: 
The  Heathens,  however,  though  at  firft  they  fliowed 
no  very  violent  fpirit  of  perfecution  againft  the  Chri- 
ftians,  foon  came  to  hate  them  as  much  as  the  Jews* 
themfelves.    Tacitus  acquaints  us  with  the  caufes  of 
this  hatred,  when  fpeaking  of  the  firft  general  perfecu-! 
tion  under  Nero.    That  inhuman  emperor  having,  as 
was  fuppofed,  fet  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  this  wickednefs,  transferred  it  on  the  Chri-' 
ftians.    Our  author  informs  us  that  they  were  already" Tacitus'g 
abhorred  on  account  of  their  many  and  enormous  crimes,  ace  unt  of 
«'  The  author  of  this  name  (Chryiians)"  fays  he,  *<  was  the  firft 
Christ,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  execu- j^^*^^^"""^ 
ted  under  Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  of  Judasa.    The  * 
4  C  2  peftilent 
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peftllent  fuperftltion  was  for  a  while  fuppreffed  :  but 
it  revived  again,  and  fpread,  not  only  over  Judxa, 
I  where  this  evil  was  firft  broached,  but  reached  Rome, 
whither  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  is  conftantly 
flowing  whatever  is  hideous  and  abominable  amongd 
men,  and  is  there  readily  embraced  and  praftifed. 
Firft,  therefore,  were  apprehended  fuch  as  openly 
avowed  themfelves  to  be  of  that  feft  ;  then  by  them 
were  difcovered  an  immenfe  multitude  ;  and  all  were 
convifted,  not  of  the  crime  of  burning  Rome,  but 
of  hatred  and  enmity  to  mankind.  Their  death  and 
tortures  were  aggravated  by  cruel  derifion  and  fport  ; 
for  they  were  either  covered  with  the  llcins  of  wild 
beafts  and  torn  in  pieces  by  devouring  dogs,  or  fatten- 
ed to  crofles,  or  wrapped  up  in  combuftible  garments, 
that,  when  the  day-light  failed,  they  might,  like 
torches,  ferve  to  difpel  the  darknefs  of  the  night. 
Hence,  towards  the  miferable  fufferers,  however  guil- 
ty and  deferving  the  moft  exemplary  punifhment,  com- 
paflion  arofe  ;  feeing  they  were  doomed  to  perilh,  not 
with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  but  to  gratify  the 
cruelty  of  one  man." 

That  this  account  of  Tacitus  is  downright  mifre- 
prefentation  and  calumny,  muft  be  evident  to  every 
one  who  reads  it.  It  is  irapoflible  that  any  perfon 
can  be^  convjfted  of  hatred  and  .epmity  tp  niaqkind, 
without  fpecifymg  a  number  of  fafts  by  which  this 
hatred  fhewed  itfelf.  The  burning  of  Rome  would 
indeed  have  been  a  very  plain  indication  of  enmity  to 
mankind  ;  but  of  this  Tacitus  himfelf  clears  them, 
and  mentions  no  other  crime  of  which  they  were  guil- 
ty. It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  only  reafon 
of  this  charge  againft  the  Chriftians,  was  their  abfo- 
lute  refufal  to  have  any  fhare  in  the  Roman  worfhip, 
or  to  countenance  the  abfurd  fuperftitions  of  Paganifm 
in  any  degree. 

The  perfecution  under  Nero  was  fucceeded  by  ano- 
ther under  Domitian  ;  during  which  the  Apoftle  John 
was  banifhed  to  Patmos,  where  he  faw  the  vifions,  and 
wrote  the  book  called  his  Revelations,  which  completes 
the  canon  of  Scripture.  This  perfecution  commenced 
in  the  95th  year  of  the  Chriftian  era  ;  and  John  is 
fuppofed  to  have  written  his  Revelation  the  year  after,  or 
Ml  the  following  one. 

During  the  firft;  century,  the  Chriftian  religion 
fpread  over  a  great  number  of  different  countries  ;  but 
as  we  have  now  no  authentic  records  concerning  the 
travels  of  the  Apoftles,  or  the  fuccefs  which  attended 
them  in  their  miniftry,  it  was  impoffible  to  determine 
how  far  the  gofpel  was  carried  during  this  period.  We 
are,  however,  affured,  that  even  during  this  early  pe- 
riod many  corruptions  were  creeping  in,  the  progrefs 
of  which  was  with  difficulty  prevented  even  by  the 
apoftles  themfelves.  Some  corrupted  their  profeffion 
by  a  mixture  of  Judaifm,  others  by  mixing  it  with  the 
oriental  philofophy  ;  while  others  were  already  at- 
tempting to  deprive  their  brethren  of  liberty,  fetting 
themfelves  up  as  eminent  paftors,  in  oppofition  even  to 
the  apoftles,  as  we  learn  from  the  epiftles  of  St  Paul,  and 
the  third  epiftle  of  St  John.  Hence  arofe  the  fefts  of 
the  Gnoftics,  Cerinthians,  Nicolaitans,  Nazarenes, 
Ebionitee,  &c.  with  which  the  church  was  troubled 
during  this  century. 

Concerning  the  ceremonies  and  method  of  worfhip 
nfed  by  tb€  Chriftiaiw  of  the  firft  century,     is  impof- 
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fible  to  fay  any  thing  with  certainty.  Neither  is  the 
church  order,  government,  and  difcipline,  during  this 
period,  afcertained  with  any  degree  of  exaftnefs.  Each 
of  thofe  parties,  therefore,  which  exift;  at  this  day, 
contends  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs  for  that  particu- 
lar mode  of  worfhip  which  they  themfelves  have  adopt- 
ed ;  and  fome  of  the  moft  bigoted  would  wiUinglyr 
monopolize  the  word  ciurcA  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
clude from  all  hope  of  falvation  every  one  who  is  not 
attached  to  their  particular  party.  It  doth  not  how- 
ever  appear  that,  excepting  baptifm,  the  Lord's  fup- 
per,  and  anointing  the  fick  with  oil,  any  external  ce- 
remonies  or  fymbols  were  properly  of  divine  appoint- 
ment. According  to  Dr  Mofheim,  "  there  are  feve- 
ral  circumftances  which  incline  us  to  think,  that  the 
friends  and  apoftles  of  our  blefled  Lord  either  tolerated 
through  neceffity,  or  appointed  for  wife  reafons,  many 
other  external  rites  in  various  places.  At  the  fame 
time,  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  they  ever  conferred 
upon  any  perfon  a  perpetual,  indehUe,  pontifical  au- 
thority, or  that  they  enjoined  the  fame  rites  in  all 
churches.  We  learn,  on  the  contrary,  from  authentic 
records,  that  the  Chriftian  worihip  was  from  the  be- 
ginning celebrated  in  a  different  manner  in  different 
places  ;  and  that,  no  doubt,  by  the  orders,  or  at  leaft: 
with  thp  gpprobalion*  jof  the  apoftles  aad  their  difci-  « 
pies.  In  thofe  eariy  rimes,  it  was  both  wife  and  ne- 
ceffary  to  ftiew,  in  the  eftabhfhment  of  outward  forms 
of  worfliip,  fome  indulgence  to  the  ancient  opinions, 
rnanners,  and  laws,  of  the  refpeaive  nations  to  whom 
the  gofpel  was  preached." 

The  fecond  century  commences  with  the  third  year  Hiftf 
of  the  emperor  Trajan.  The  Chriftians  were  ftill  per-  the  fecom 
fecuted  ;  but  as  the  Roman  emperors  were  for  the  moft  century 
part  of  this  century  princes  of  a  mild  and  moderate 
turn,  they  perfecuted  lefs  violently  than  formerly. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  notwithftanding  the  clemency  and 
philofophy  for  which  he  is  fo  much  celebrated,  treated 
the  Chriftians  worfe  than  Trajan,  Adrian,  or  even 
Severus  himfelf  did,  who  was  noted  for  his  cruehy. 
This  refpite  from  rigorous  perfecution  proved  a  very 
favourable  circumftance  for  the  fpreading  of  theChriftian 
religion  ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  point  out  the 
particular  countries  through  which  it  was  diffufed.  We 
are,  however,  affured,  that  in  the  fecond  century,  Chrift 
was  worftiipped  as  God  almoft  through  the  whole  eaft  ; 
as  alfo  among  the  Germans,.  Spaniards,  Celtes,  and 
many  other  nations  :  but  which  of  them  received  the 
gofpel  in  the  firft  century,  and  which  in  the  fecond,  i» 
a  queftion  unanfwerable  at  this  diftance  of  time.  The 
writers  of  this  century  attribute  the  rapid  progrefs  of 
Chiftianity  chiefly  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  that 
were  imparted  to  the  firft  Chriftians,  and  the  miracles 
which  were  wrought  at  their  command  ;  without  fup. 
pofing  that  any  part  of  the  fuccefs  ought  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  intervention  of  human  means,  or  fecondary  cau- 
fes.  Many  of  the  moderns,  however,  are  fo  far  from 
being  of  this  opinion,  that  they  are  willing  either  to 
deny  the  authenticity  of  all  miracles  faid  to  have  been 
wrought  fince  the  days  of  the  apoftles,  or  to  afcribe 
them  to  the  power  of  the  devil.  To  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  this  controverfy  is  foreign  to  our  prefent 
purpofe;  for  which  reafon  we  muft  refer  to  the  writers 
of  polemic  divinity,  who  have  largely  treated  of  this 
and  other  points  of  a  fioiilar  nature. 

The 
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The  corruptions  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
firft  century,  and  which  were  almoft  coeval  with  Chri- 
llianity  itfelf,  continued  to  gain  ground  in  the  fecond. 
Ceremonies,  in  themfelves  futile  and  ufelefs,  but  which 

^  _j  mull  be  confidered  as  highly  pernicious  when  joined 

iltiplied.  to  a  rehgion  incapable  of  any  other  ornament  than  the 
upright  and  virtuous  condud  of  its  profeflbrs,  were 
multiplied  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  pleafe  the  ig- 
norant multitude.  The  immediate  confequence  of  this 
was,  that  the  attention  of  Chrlftlans  was  drawn  afide 
from  the  important  duties  of  morahty;  and  they  were 
led  to  imagine,  that  a  careful  obfervance  of  the  cere- 
monies might  make  amends  for  the  negled  of  moral 
duties.    This  was  the  moft  pernicious  opinion  that 
could  peflibly  be  entertained  ;  and  was  indeed  the 
very  foundation  of  that  enormous  fyftem  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  power  which  afterwards  took  place,  and  held  the 
!    g      whole  world  in  flavery  and  barbarifm  for  many  ages, 
[yfteries      Another  mifchief  was  the  introduftion  of  mjjlerieSf 
uoduced.as  they  were  called,  into  the  Chriftian  religion;  that  is, 
infinuating  that  fome  parts  of  the  worfhip  in  common 
ufe  had  a  hidden  efficacy  and  power  far  fuperior  to 
the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  afligned  to  them  by  the 
vulgar:  and  by  paying  peculiar  refpedl  to  thefe  myfte- 
ries,  the  pretended  teachers  of  the  religon  of  Jefus  ac- 
commodated their  do<5lrines  to  the  tafte  of  their  heathen 
neighbours,  whofe  religion  confifted  in  a  heap  of  my- 
I   59      fteries,  of  which  nobody  knew  the  meaning. 
|he  teach-     By  thefe,  and  other  means  of  a  fimilar  kind,  the 
rs  affume  Chriftian  paftora  greatly  abridged  the  liberty  of  their 
P"^-^*"     flock.    Being  matters  of  the  ceremonies  and  rayfteries 
of  the  Chriftian  rehgion,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
make  their  followers  worftiip  and  believe  whatever  they 
thought  proper  ;  and  this  they  did  not  fail  to  make  ufe 
of  for  their  own  advantage.    They  perfuaded  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  miniftersof  the  Chriftian  church  fucceed- 
ed  to  the  charafter,  rights,  and  privileges,  of  the  Jewifii 
priefthood  ;  and  accordingly  the  bifhops  confidered 
themfelves  as  invefted  with  a  rank  and  charafter  fimi- 
lar to  thofe  of  the  high-prieft  among  the  Jews,  while 
the  prtfbyiers  repreftnted  the  priefts,  and  the  deacons 
the  Levites.    This  notion,  which  was  firft  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  proved  a  fource  of  very  confi- 
derable  honour  and  profit  to  the  clergy. 

The  form  of  ecclefiaftical  government  was  in  this 
hurch  go-  century  rendered  permanent  and  uniform.  One  in- 
ernment.  {p^f^Q^  or  bifhop  prefided  over  each  Chriftian  aflembly, 
to  which  office  he  was  eleded  by  the  voices  of  the 
■whole  people.  To  affift  him  in  his  office,  he  formed 
a  council  of  prefbyters,  which  was  not  confined  to  any 
ftated  number.  To  the  bifhops  and  pre/byters  the 
minifters  or  deacons  were  fubjeft  ;  and  the  latter  were 
divided  into  a  variety  of  clalfes,  as  the  different  exigen- 
cies of  the  church  required.  During  a  great  part  of 
this  century,  the  churches  were  independent  of  each 
other ;  nor  were  they  joined  together  by  affociation, 
confederacy,  or  any  other  bonds  but  thofe  of  charity. 
Each  affembly  was  a  little  ftate  governed  by  its  own 
laws ;  which  were  either  cnafted,  or  at  leaft  approved 
cf,  by  the  fociety.  But  in  procefs  of  time  all  the 
Chriftian  churches  of  a  province  were  formed  into  one 
large  ecclefiaftical  body,  which,  like  confederate  ftates, 
alTembled  at  certain  times,  in  order  to  deliberate  about 
the  common  interefts  of  the  whole.  This  inftitution 
had,  its  origin  among  the  Greeks ;  but  in  a  fhort  time 
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it.  became  univerfal,  and  fimllap  affemhliea.  were  forni»  ^'^^K^*- 
ed  in  all  places  where  the  gofpel  had  been  planted. 
Thefe  aflemblies,  which  confifted  of  the  deputies  or 
commiffioners  from  feveral  churches,  were  called  fynods 
by  the  Greeks,  ^ind.  councils  by  the  Latins  j  and  the 
laws  enaded  in  thefe  general  meetings  were  called  f«- 
wcflj,  i.  e.  rules.  gj 

Thefe  councils,  of  which  wc  find  not  the  fmalleft  Changes 
trace  before  the  middle  of  this  century,  changed  the  produced 
whole  face  of  the  church,  and  gave  it  a  new  form;  for 
by  them  the  ancient  privileges  ot  the  people  were  con-  ^.g^^cils. 
fiderably  diminiflied,  and  the  powfr  and  authority  of 
the  bifliops  greatly  augmented.  The  humility,  indeed, 
and  prudence,  of  thefe  pious  prelates  hindered  thenx 
from  affuming  all  at  once  the  power  with  which  they 
were  afterwards  invefted.    At  their  firft  appearance  in 
thefe  general  councils,  they  acknowledged  that  they 
were  no  more  than  the  delegates  of  their  refpeftive- 
churches,  and  that  they  afted  in  the  name  and  by  the 
appointment  of  their  people.    But  they  foon  changed 
this  humble  tone;  imperceptibly  extended  the  limits  of 
their  authority  ;  turned  their  influence  into  dominion, 
their  counfels  into  laws ;  and  at  length  openly  afierted, 
that  Chrift  had  empowered  them  to  prefcribe  to  his 
people  authoritative  rules  of  faith  and  inanners.  An- 
other effeA  of  thefe  councils  was  the  gradual  abolition 
of  that  perfefl  equality  which  reigned  among  all  bi- 
ftiops  in  the  primitive  times :  for  the  order  and  de- 
cency of  thefe  aflemblies  required^  that  fome  one  of 
the  provincial  bifhops  met  in  council  fliould  be  Inveft- 
ed with  a  fuperior  degree  of  power  and  authority;  and 
hence  the  rights  of  Metropolitans  derive  their  origin. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  bounds  of  the  church  were  en- 
larged ;  the  cuftom  of  holding  councils  was  followed 
wherever  the  found  of  the  gofpel  had  reached ;  and  the 
univerfal  church  had  now  the  appearance  of  one  vaft  re- 
public formed  by  a  combination  of  a  great  number  of 
little  ftates.  This  occafioned  the  creation  of  a  new  or- 
der of  ecclefiaftics,  who  were  appointed  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  as  heads  of  the  church,  and  whofe 
office  it  was  to  preferve  the  confiftence  and  union  of 
that  immenfe  body,  whofe  members  were  fo  widely 
difperfed  throughout  the  nations.    Such  wras  the  na» 
ture  and  office  of  the  Patriarchs;  among  whom,  at 
length,  ambition,  being  arrived  at  its  moft  infolent 
period,  formed  a  new  dignity,  iuvefting  the  blfliop  of 
Rome  with  the  title  and  authority  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Patriarchs.  _  62- 

During  the  fecond  century,  all  the  feils  continued  Account  c»' 
which  had  fprung  up  in  the  firft,  with  the  addition  of AfcSf- 
feveral  others ;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  were  the  "'^'* 
Afcetics.  Thefe  owed  their  rife  to  an  error  propaga- 
ted by  fome  doctors  of  the  church,  who  aflerted  that 
Chrift  had  eftablifhed  a  double  rule  of  fanElity  and  virtue 
for  two  different  orders  of  Chrlftlans.  Of  thefe  rules, 
one  was  ordinary,  the  other  extraordinary  ;  the  one 
of  a  lower  dignity,  the  other  more  fublime  :  the  firft 
for  perfons  in  the  aftlve  fcenes  of  life  ;  the  other  for 
thofe  who,  in  a  facred  retreat,  afpired  after  the  glory 
of  a  celeftial  ftate.  In  confequence  of  this  fyftem, 
they  divided  into  two  parts  all  thofe  moral  doftrines 
and  inftrufltions  which  they  had  received  either  by 
writing  or  tradition.  One  of  thefe  divifions  they  call- 
ed precepts^  and  the  other  counfels.  They  gave  the  name 
of  precepts  thpfe  laws  that  were  uaivcrfally  obliga- 
tory 
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toty  upon  all  orders  of  men ;  and  that  of  counfeh  to 
thofe  which  related  to  Chriftians  of  a  more  fublime 
,  rank,  who  propofed  to  themfelves  great  and  glorious 
ends,  and  breathed  after  an  intimate  communion  with 
the  Supreme  Being. — Thus  were  produced  all  at  oncre 
a  new  fet  of  men,  who  made  pretenfions  to  uncommon 
fanftity  and  virtue,  and  declared  their  refolution  of 
obeying  all  the  precepts  and  counfcls  of  Chrift,  in  order 
to  their  enjoyment  of  communion  with  God  here, 
and  alfo  that,  after  the  diflblution  of  their  mortal  bo- 
dies, they  might  afcend  to  him  with  the  greater  fa- 
cility, and  find  nothing  to  retard  their  approach  to  the 
centre  of  happinefs  and  perfeAion.  They  looked  up- 
on themfelves  as  prohibited  from  the  ufe  of  things 
which  it  was  lawful  for  other  Chriftians  to  enjoy  ;  fuch 
as  wine,  flefh,  matrimony,  and  commerce.  They 
thought  it  their  indifpenfable  duty  to  exlenu&te  their 
body  by  watchings,  abftinence,  labour,  and  htinger. 
They  looked  for  felicity  in  folitary  retreats,  and  defart 
places  ;  where,  by  fevere  and  affiduous  efforts  of  fub- 
lime meditation,  they  raifed  the  foul  above  all  external 
objefts,  and  all  fenfual  pleafures.  They  were  diftin- 
guiftied  from  other  Chriftians,  not  only  by  their  title 
of  Afcettcs,  'XrvSxtoi,  E)t\E)CTo<,  and  philofophcrs,  but  alfo 
by  their  garb.  In  this  century,  indeed,  thofe  who 
embraced  fuch  an  auftere  kind  of  life,  fubmitted  them- 
felves to  all  thefe  mortifications  in  private,  without 
breaking  afunder  their  fecial  bands,  or  withdrawing 
themfelves  from  mankind;  but  in  procefs  of  time  they 
retired  into  defarts,  and,  after  the  example  of  the  Ef- 
fenes  and  Therapeutse,  they  formed  themfelves  into 
certain  companies. 

This  auftere  feft  arofe  from  an  opinion  which  has 
been  more  or  lefs  prevalent  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, namely,  that  religion  confills  more  in  prayers, 
meditations,  and  a  kind  of  fecret  intercourfe  with 
God,  than  in  fulfilling  the  fecial  duties  of  life  in  afls 
of  benevolence  and  humanity  to  mankind.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  Scripture  reckons 
the  fulfilling  of  thefe  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  obfer- 
vance  of  all  the  ceremonies  that  can  be  imagined  :  yet 
it  fomthow  or  other  happens,  that  almoll  every  body 
is  more  inclined  to  obferve  the  ceremonial  part  of  de- 
votion than  the  moral ;  and  hencej  according  to  the 
different  humours  or  conftitutions  of  different  perfonsj 
there  have  been  numberlefs  forms  of  Chriftianity,  and 
the  mofl  virulent  contentions  among  thofe  who  pro- 
feffed  themfelves  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  moral  condudl  of  Chriftians 
was  to  be  made  the  tlandard  of  faith,  inftead  of  fpe- 
culative  opinions,  all  thefe  divifions  muft  ceafe  in  a 
moment  ;  but  while  Chriftianity,  or  any  part  of  it,  is 
made  to  -confift  in  fpeculation,  or  the  obfervance  of 
ceremonies,  it  is  impoffible  there  can  be  any  end  of 
fe£lj  or  her^fies.  No  opinion  whatever  is  fo  abfurd, 
but  fome  people  have  pretended  to  argue  in  its  defence  ; 
and  no  ceremony  fo  infignificant-,  but  it  hath  been  ex- 
plained and  fanftified  by  hot-headed  enthufiafts  :  and 
hence  ceremonies,  fefts,  and  abfurdities,  have  been 
niultiphed  without  number,  to  the  prejudice  of  fo- 
xiety  and  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  This  fhort  rela- 
tion of  the  rife  of  the  Afcetic  fedl  will  alfo  ferve  to 
iaccount  for  the  rife  of  any  other;  fo  that  we  appre- 
hend it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  particulars  concerning 
ithe  reft,  as  they  all  took  their  origin  from  the  fame 


general  principle  varioufly  modified,  according  to  the  Ecclefia- 
different  difpofitions  of  mankind.  H^ftT-' 

The  Afcetic  feet  began  hrft  in  Egypt,  from  whence  y  ' 
it  paffed  into  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 
At  length  it  reached  the  European  nations:  and  hen ce- 
that  train  of  auftere  and  fuperftitious  vows  and  rites 
which  totally  obfcUred^  or  rather  annihilated,  Chrifti- 
anity; the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  many  other  ab- 
furdities of  the  like  kind.  The  errors  of  the  Afce- 
tics,  however,  did  not  ftop  here  :  In  compliance  with 
the  dodlrines  of  fome  Pagan  philofophers,  they  af- 
firmed, that  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  even  praife- 
vvorthy,  to  deceive,  and  to  ufe  the  expedient  of  a  lie, 
in  order  to  advance  the  caufe  of  piety  and  truth  ;  and 
herice  the  pious  frauds  fot  \*hich  the  church  of  Rome 
hath  been  fo  notorious,  and  with  which  (he  hath  been 
fo  often  and  juftly  reproached. 

As  Chriftians  thus  deviated  more  and  more  from 
the  true  practice,  of  their  religion,  they  became  more 
zealous  in  the  external  profeffion  of  it.  Anniverfary 
feftivals  were  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  the  death 
and  refurre6lion  of  Chrift,  and  of  the  efFufion  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  on  the  apoftles.    Concerning  the  days^^oj^f^^. 
on  which  thefe  feftivals  were  to  be  kept,  there  arofe c  nternin 
violent  contetts.    The  Afiatic  churches  in  general  dif-  feftivals. 
fered  in  this  point  from  thofe  of  Europe;  and  towards  • 
the  conclufion  of  the  fecond  century,  Viftor  biftiop  of 
Rome  took  it  in  his  head  to  force  the  eaftern  churchesto 
follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  weftern  ones.  Thia 
they  abfolutely  refufed  to  comply  with:  upon  which 
Vidor  cut  them  off  from  communion  with  the  church 
of  Rome  I  though,  by  means  of  the  interceflion  of 
fome  prudent  people,  the  difference  was  made  up  for 
the  prefent. 

During  moft  of  the  third  century,  the  Chriftians -phir/ccn 
were  allowed  to  enjay  their  religion,  fuch  as  it  was,  tury. 
without  moleftation.  The  emperors  Maximinus  and 
Decius,  indeed,  made  them  feel  all  the  rigours  of  a 
fevere  perfecution  ;  but  their  reigns  were  fhort,  and 
from  the  death  of  Decius  to  the  time  of  Dioclefian 
the.  church  enjoyed  tranquillity.  Thus  vaft  multitudes 
were  converted  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  the  doArlne 
grew  daily  more  corrupt,  and  the  lives  of  profeffed 
Chriftians  more  wicked  and  fcandalous.  New  ceremo- 
nies were  invented  in  great  numbers,  and  an  unaccount- 
able pafTion  now  prevailed  for  the  oriental  fuperftitious 
concerning  demons;  whence  proceeded  the  whole  train 
of  exorcifms,  Ifpells,  and  fears  for  the  apparition  of 
evil  fpirits,  which  to  this  day  are  nowhere  eradicated. 
Hence  alfo  the  cuftom  of  avoiding  all  connexions 
with  thofe  who  were  not  baptifed,  or  who  lay  under 
the  penalty  of  excommunication^  as  perfons  fuppofed 
to  be  under  the  dominion  of  fome  evil  fpirit.  And 
hence  the  rigour  and  feverity  of  that  difcipline  and 
penance  impcfed  upon  thofe  who  had  incurred,  by 
their  immoralities,  the  cenfures  of  the  church.  — Se- 
veral alterations  were  now  made  in  the  manner  of  ce- 
lebrating the  Lord's  fupper.  The  prayers  ufed  on 
this  occafion  were  lengthened,  and  the  folemnity  and 
pomp  with  which  it  was  attended  were  confiderably 
increafed.  Gold  and  filver  veffels  were  ufed  in  the  ce- 
lebration; it  was  thought  effcntial  to  falvation,  and  for 
that  reafon  adminiftered  even  to  infants. — Baptifm  was 
celebrated  twice  a-year  to  fuch  as,  after  a  long  courfe 
of  trial  and  preparation,  offered  themfelves  candidates. 

The 
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Icclefia-  The  remlffion  of  fins  was  thought  to  be  its  immediate 
"    ■      confeqiience  ;  while  the  biOiop    by  prayer  and  impo- 
fition  of  hands,  was  fuppofed  to  confer  thofe  fanttity- 
ing  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  that  are  neceffary  to 
a  hfe  of  righteoufnefs  and  virtue.     An  evil  demon  was 
fuppofed  naturally  to  refide  in  every  petfon,  who  was 
the  author  and  fource  of  all  the  corrupt  difpofitions 
and  unrighteous  aftions  of  that  perfon     The  dnvmg 
out  of  this  demon  was  therefore  an  eff.ntial  requifite 
for  baptifm  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this  opinion,  the 
baptized  perfons  returned  home  clothed  in  white  gar- 
ments, and  adorned  with  crowns,  as  facred  emblems, 
the  former  of  their  inward  purity  and  innocence,  and 
the  latter  of  their  viftory  over  fin  and  the  world. — 
Failing  began  now  to  be  held  in  more  efteem  than  for- 
merly.   A  high  degree  of  fanftity  was  attributed  to 
this  praaice;  it  was  even  looked  upon  as  indifpenfa- 
bly  neceifary,  from  a  notion  that  the  demons  dueaed 
their  force  chiefly  agalntt  thofe  who  pampered  them- 
felves  with  delicious  fare,  and  were  lefs  troublefome 
to  the  lean  and  hungry  who  lived  under  the  feverities 
of  a  rigorous  abftinence.— The  fign  of  the  crofs  alfo 
was  fuppofed  to  adminifter  a  viaorious  power  over  all 
forts  of  trials  and  calamities  ;  and  was  more  efpecially 
confidered  as  the  fureft  defence  agalnft  the  fnares  and 
flratagems  of  malignant  fpirits  :  for  which  reafon,  no 
Chriftian  undertook  any  thing  of  moment,  without 
arming  himfelf,  as  he  imagined,  with  the  power  of 
this  triumphant  fign.    The  herefies  which  troubled 
the  church  during  this  century,  were  the  Gnostics, 
(vvhofe  doarines  were  new-modelled  and  improved  by 
Manes,  from  whom  they  were  afterwards  chiefly  call- 
ed Manicheans),  the  Hieracites,  Noetians,  Sabel- 
LiANS,  and  NovATiANS  ;  for  a  particular  account  of 
which,  fee  thofe  articles. 

The  fourth  century  is  remarkable  for  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  Chrifl:ianity  by  law  in  the  Roman  empire  ; 
which,  however,  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  324. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  empire  was  go-, 
veined  by  four  chiefs,  viz.  DIoclefian,  Maximian, 
Conffantius  Chlorus,  and  Galerius,  under  whom  the 
church  enjoyed  a  perfea  toleration.  Dioclefian,  tho' 
much  addiaed  to  fuperftition,  had  no  ill-will  againft 
the  Chriftians;  and  Conftantius  Chlorus,  having  aban- 
doned polytheifm,  treated  them  with  condefcenfion 
and  benevolence.  This  alarmed  the  Pagan  priefts, 
whofe  interefts  were  fo  clofely  conneaed  with  the 
continuance  of  the  ancient  fuperftitions ;  and  who 
apprehended,  not  without  reafon,  that  the  Chriftian 
religion  would  at  length  prevail  throughout  the  em 
pire.  To  prevent  the  downfal  of  the  Pagan  fuperfti- 
tion, therefore,  they  applied  to  Dioclefian  and  Gale- 
rius C^far;  by  whom  a  moft  bloody  perfecution  was 
commenced  in  the  year  303,  and  continued  till  311. 
An  afylum,  however,  was  opened  for  the  Chriftians  in 
the  year  304.  Galerius  having  dethroned  Dioclefian 
and  Maximian,  declared  himfelf  emperor  in  the  eaft  ; 
leaving  all  the  weftern  provinces,  to  which  great  num- 
bers of  Chriftians  reforted  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the 
former,  to  Conftantius  Chlorus.  At  length  Galerius, 
bein-T  overtak^-n  with  an  incurable  and  dreadful  dif- 
eafe,''  pubhflied  an  edia  ordering  the  perfecution  to 
ceafe,  and  reftoring  freedom  to  the  Chriftians,  whom 
he  had  moft:  inhumanly  opprefl'ed  for  eighty  years. 
QaU-rlus  died  the  fame  year  :  and  in.  a  ftiprt  time  af- 
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ter,  when  Conftantine  the  Great  afcended  the  throne,  ^"^^^^^j** 
the  Chriftians  were  freed  frofti  any  farther  uneafinefs,  j^^^^ 
by  his  abrogating  all  the  penal  laws  againft  them ;  and 
afterwards  ifl'uing  edias,  by  which  no  other  religion 
than  the  Chriftian  was  tolerated  throughout  the  em-  Chriftia- 

nity  efta- 

pire.  blillicd  bv 

This  event,  however,  fo  favourable  to  the  outward  ^-.^^^(^^j^/ 

peace  of  the  church,  was  far  from  promoting  its  Inter-  tjne. 
nal  harmony,  or  the  reformation  of  Its  leaders.  The  67 
clergy,  who  had  all  this  time  been  augmenting  their In<:reafe  of , 
power  at  the  expence  of  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
fet  no  bounds  to  their  ambition.  The  bifliop  of  Rome 
was  the  firft  in  rank,  and  diftinguiflied  by  a  fort  of 
pre-eminency  above  the  reft  of  the  prelates.  He  fur- 
pafled  all  his  brethren  in  the  magnificence  and  fplen- 
dor  of  the  church  over  which  he  prefided,  in  the 
riches  of  his  revenues  and  poflelfions,  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  his  minlfters,  in  his  credit  with  the 
people,  and  In  his  fumptuous  and  fplendid  manner  of 
living.  Hence  it  happened,  that  when  a  new  pontiff 
was  to  be  chofen  by  the  preft>yters  and  people,  the 
city  of  Rome  was  generally  agitated  with  diffenfions, 
tumults,  and  cabals,  which  often  produced  fatal  confe- 
quences.  The  intrigues  and  difturbances  which  pre- 
vailed In  that  city  In  the  year  366,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  Liberius,  another  pontiff"  was  to  be  chofen  in 
his  place,  are  a  fufficient  proof  of  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced. Upon  this  occafion,  one  faaion  ekaed  Da- 
mafus  to  that  high  dignity ;  while  the  oppofite  party 
chofe  Urficinus,  a  deacon  of  the  vacant  church,  to 
fucceed  Liberius.  This  double  ekaion  gave  rife  to 
a  dangerous  fchifm,  and  to  a  fort  of  civil  war  within 
the  city  of  Rome  ;  which  was  carried  on  with  the  ut- 
moft  barbarity  and  fury,  and  produced  the  moft  cruel 
maflacres  and  defolations.  The  inhuman  conteft  end- 
ed In  the  viaory  of  Damafus;  but  whether  his  caufe 
was  more  juft  than  that  of  Urficinus,  is  not  fo  eafily 
determined. 

Notwithftanding  the  pomp  and  fplendor  which  fur- 
rounded  the  Roman  fee,  it  is  certain  that  the  bifliops  ■ 
of  Rome  had  not  yet  acquired  that  pre-eminence  of. 
power  and  jurifdiaion  which  they  afterwards  enjoyed. 
In  the  ecclefiaftical  commonwealth,. Indeed,  they  were 
the  moft  eminent  order  of  citizens; .  but  ftlll  they  were 
citizens  as  well  as  their  brethren,  and  fubjea,  like 
them,  to  the  laws  and  edias  of  the  emperors.  All 
religious  caufes  of  extraordinary  importance  were  ex- 
amined and  determined,  either  by  judges  appointed  by 
the  emperors,  or  in  councils  aflemblcd  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  while  thofe  of  inferior  moment  were  decided, in 
each  diftria  by  its  refpeaive  biftiop.  The  ecclefiafti- 
cal laws  were  enaaed  either  by  the  emperor  or  coun- 
cils. None  of  the  bifhops  acknowledged  that  they  de- 
rived their  authority  from  the  permlflion  and  appoint- 
ment of  the  biftiop  of  Rome,  or  that  they  were  created 
biftiops  by  the  favour  of  the  apaftolk  fee.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  all  maintained  that  they  were  the  ambafla- 
dors  and  minlfters  of  Jcfus  Chrift,  and  that  their  au- 
thority was  derived  from  above.  It  muft,  however, 
be  obferved,  that  even  in  this  century  feveral  of  thofe 
fteps  were  laid  by  which  the  bifliops  of  Rome  mounted 
afterwards  to  the  fummit  of  ecclefiaftical  power  and  ; 
,  defpotifm.  This  happened  partly  by  the  imprudence 
of  the  emperors,  partly  by  the  dexterity  of  the  Ro-  » 
man  prelates,  themfclves,  and  partly  by  the  inconfidc-  -- 
4  .  rate  • 
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rate  zeal  and  precipitate  judgment  of  certain  biftxops.    \which  induced  him  to  fuit  the  admlniftration  of  the  EcdcHn 
The  imprudence  of  the  emperor,  and  precipitation  of  church  to  thefe  changes  in  the  civil  conftitution,  this 
the  bilhops,  were  remarkably  difcovered  in  the  follow-    necelfarily  introduced  among  the  bifliops  new  de'grees 
ing  event,  which  favoured  extremely  the  ambition  of  of  eminence  and  rank.    The  four  bifhops,  of  Rome 
the  Roman  pontiff.  About  the  year  372,_Valentinian    Conftantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  were  diftin- 

guiflied  by  a  certain  degree  of  pre-eminence  over;  the 
reft.  Thefe  four  prelates  anfwered  to  the  four  prse- 
torian  prefefts  created  by  Conftantine;  and  it  is  pof- 
flble,  that  even  in  this  century  they  were  diftinguifhed 
by  the  Jewifh  title  of  patriarchs.  After  thefe  followed 
the  exards,  who  had  the  infpe<ftion  of  feveral  pro- 


enafted  a  law,  empowering  the  bifhop  of  Rome  to  ex 
amine  and  judge  other  bifhops,  that  religious  difputes 
might  not  be  decided  by  any  profane  or  fecular  judgec. 
The  bifhops  aflembled  in  council  at  Rome  in  378,  not 
confidering  the  fatal  confequences  that  muft  arife  from 
this  imprudent  law  both  to  themfelves  and  to  the 
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church,  declared  their  approbation  in  the  flrongeil 
terms,  and  recommended  the  execution  of  it  in  their 
addrefs  to  the  emperor  Gratian.  Some  think,  indeed, 
that  this  law  empowered  the  Roman  bifhop  to  judge 
only  the  bifhops  within  the  limits  of  his  jurifdiftion  ; 
others,  that  his  power  was  given  only  for  a  certain 
time,  and  for  a  particular  purpofe.  This  laft  notion 
feems  the  moft  probable  ;  but  ftill  this  privilege  muft 
have  been  an  excellent  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  fa- 
cerdotal  ambition. 

By  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  empire  to  Conftanti- 
nople, the  emperor  raifed  up,  in  the  bifhop  of  this 
new  metropolis,  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  bifhop 
of  Rome,  and  a  bulwark  which  threatened  a  vigorous 
oppofition  to  his  growing  authority.  For  as  the  em- 
peror, in  order  to  render  Conftantinople  a  fecond 
Rome,  enriched  it  with  all  the  rights  and  pri-vileges, 
•honours  and  ornaments,  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
world  ;  fo  its  bifhop,  meafuring  hfa  own  dignity  and 
'rank  by  the  magnificence  of  the  new  city,  and  its 
eminence  as  the  refidence  of  the  emperor,  affumed  an 
equal  degree  of  dignity  with  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  and 
claimed  a  fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  the  epifcopal  or- 
der. Nor  did  the  emperors  difapprove  of  thefe  high 
pretenfions,  fince  they  confidered  their  own  dignity  as 
connedled  in  a  certain  meafure  with  that  of  tlie  bifliop 
of  their  imperial  city.  Accordingly,  in  a  council  held 
at  Conftantinople  in  the  year  381,  by  the  authority 
of  Theodofius  the  Gteat,  the  bifhop  of  that  city  was, 
during  the  abfence  of  the  biftiop  of  Alexandria,  and 
-againft  the  confent  of  the  Roman  prelate,  placed  by 
the  third  canon  of  that  council  in  the  firft  rank  after 


vinces,  and  anfwered  to  the  appointment  of  certain  ci- 
vil officers  who  bore  the  fame  title.    In  a  lower  clafs 
were  the  metropolitans,  who  had  only  the  government  of 
one  province;  under  whom  were  the  archhijhopst  whofc 
infpeftion  was  confined  to  certain  diftrifts.    In  this 
gradation  the  b'lP^ops  brought  up  the  rear;  but  the 
fphere  of  their  authority  was  not  in  all  places  equally 
extenfive  ;  being  in  fomc  cbnfiderably  ample,  and  in 
others  confined  within  narrow  limits.    To  thefe  va- 
rious ecclefiaftlcal  orders  we  might  add  that  of  the 
chorepifcopi,  or  fuperintendents  of  the  country-churches  • 
but  this  laft  order  was  in  moft  places  fuppreffed  by 
the  bifliops,  with  a  defign  to  extend  their  own  autho* 
lity,  and  enlarge  the  fphere  of  their  power  and  jurif- 
diition.    The  adminiflration  of  the  church  itfelf  was 
divided  by  Conftantine  into  an  external  and  internal  in- 
fpedlion.  The  latter,  which  was  committed  to  bifhops 
and  councils,  related  to  religious  controverfies,  the 
forms  of  divine  worfliip,  the  offices  of  priefts,  the  vices 
of  the  ecclefiaftlcal  orders,  &c.    The  external  admi- 
nlftration  of  the  church  the  emperor  afTumed  to  him- 
felf.    This  comprehended  all  thofc  things  which  re- 
lated to  the  outward  ftate  and  difcipline  of  the  church; 
it  likewlfe  extended  to  all  contefts  that  fliould  arife  be- 
tween the  minifters  of  the  church,  fuperior  as  well  as 
inferior,  concerning  their  pofTeffions,  their  reputation, 
their  rights  and  privileges,  their  offences  againft  the 
laws,  i*^c.  but  no  controverfies  that  related  to  matters 
purely  fplritual  were  cognizable  by  this  external  in- 
fpeftlon.    In  confequence  of  this  artful  divifion  of  the 
ecclefiaftlcal  government,  Conftantine  and  his  fuccef- 
fors  called  councils,  prefided  in  them,  appointed  the 
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ihe  bifliop  of  Rome,  and  ccnfequently  above  thofe  of  judges  of  religious  controverfies,  terminated  the  difFe 

Alexandria  and  Antioch.    Nediarlus  was  the  firft  bi-  rences  which  arofe  between  the  bifhops  and  the  people, 

(hop  who  enjoyed  thefe  new  honours  accumulated  up-  fixed  the  limits  of  the  ecclefiaftlcal  provinces,  took 

on  the  fee  of  Conftantinople.    His  fucceffor,  the  cele-  cognizance  of  the  civil  caufes  that  fubfifted  between 

brated  John  Chryfoftom,  extended  ftill  farther  the  the  minifters  of  the  church,  and  punlfhed  the  crimes 

privileges  of  that  fee,  and  fubmitted  to  its  jurifdidion  committed  againft  the  laws  by  the  ordinary  judges  ap- 

all  Thrace,  Afia,  and  Pontus;  nor  were  the  fucceed-  pointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  giving  over  all  caufes  pure- 

ing  bifhops  of  that  imperial  city  deftitute  of  a  fervent  ly  ecclefiaftlcal  to  the  bifliops  and  councils.    But  this 

zeal  to  augment  their  privileges  and  extend  their  do-  famous  divifion  of  the  admin iftration  of  the  church 

By  this  unexpeded  promotion,  the  moft  was  never  explained  with  fufficient  accuracy ;  fo  that 
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difagreeable  efFefts  were  produced.  The  bifhops  of 
Alexandria  were  not  only  filled  with  the  moft  invete- 
late  hatr'ed  againft  thofe  of  Conftantinople,  but  a  con- 
tention was  excited  between  the  bifhops  of  Rome  and 


both  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  there  are  fre- 
quent inftances  of  the  emperors  determining  matters 
purely  ecclefiaftlcal,  and  likewife  of  bifliops  and  coun- 
cils determining  matters  which  related  merely  to  the 
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Conftantinople  ;  which,  after  being  carried  on  for   external  form  and  government  of  the  church. 
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many  ages,  concluded  at  laft  in  the  feparation  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches. 

Conftantine  the  Great,  in  order  to  prevent  civil  com- 
motions, and  to  fix  his  authority  on  a  ftable  and  folid 
foundation,  made  feveral  changes  not  only  in  the  laws 
of  the  empire,  but  alfo  in  the  form  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment. And  as  there  were  many  important  reafons 

N°  155. 


After  the  time  of  Conftantine  many  additions  were  Scandalou 
made  by  the  emperors  and  others  to  the  wealth  and  lives  of  th 
honours  of  the  clergy ;  and  thefe  additions  were  fol-  clergy 
lowed  by  a  proportionable  increafe  of  their  vices  and 
luxury,  particularly  among  thofe  who  lived  in  great  and 
opulent  cities.  The  bifliops,  on  the  one.  hand,  con- 
tended with  each  other  in  the  moft  fcandalous  manner 
^  con- 
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cerning  the  extent  of  tlieir  refpedive  jurifdiftions  ; 
while,  on  the  other,  they  trampled  on  the  rights  of  the 
people,  violated  the  privileges  of  the  inferior  minifters, 
and  imitated  in  their  condud  and  in  their  manner  of 
living  the  arrogance,  voluptuoufnefs,  and  luxury  of 
magiftrates  and  princes.  This  pernicious  example  was 
foon  followed  by  the  feveral  ecclefiaftical  orders.  The 
prefbyters,  in  many  places,  affumed  an  equality  with 
the  bifhops  in  point  of  rank  and  authority.  Many 
complaints  are  alfo  made  by  the  authors  of  this  cen- 
tury about  the  vanity  and  effeminacy  of  the  deacons. 
Thofe  more  particularly  of  the  prefbyters  and  deacoris 
who  filled  the  firfl  ftations  of  thefe  orders,  carried  their 
pretenfions  to  an  extravagant  length,  and  were  offend- 
ed at  the  notion  of  being  placed  on  an  equality  with 
the  colleagues.  For  this  reafon  they  not  only  affu- 
med  the  titles  of  arch-prejbyters  and  arch- deacons,  but 
alfo  claimed  a  degree  of  authority  and  power  much  fu- 
perior  to  'that  which  was  vefled  in  the  other  members 
of  their  refpeftive  orders. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  bifliops  of  Conftantinople 
having  already  reduced  under  their  jurifdidion  all  the 
Afiatic  provinces,  began  to  grafp  at  ftill  further  accef- 
fions  of  power.  By  the  28th  canon  of  the  council  held 
al  Chalcedon  in  451,  it  was  refolved,  that  the  fame 
rights  and  honours  which  had  been  conferred  on  the 
bilhop  of  Rome  were  due  to  the  bifhop  of  Conftanti- 
nople, on  account  of  the  equal  dignity  and  luftre  of 
the  two  cities  in  which  thefe  prelates  exercifed  their 
authority.  The  fame  council  confirmed  alfo,  by  a  fo- 
Icmn  aa,  the  bifhop  of  Conftantinople  in  the  fpiritual 
government  of  thofe  provinces  over  which  he  had 
ufurped  the  jurifdidic*:.  Leo  the  Great,  biftiop  of 
Rome,  oppofed  with  vehemence  the  pafTing  of  thefe 
laws  ;  and  his  oppofition  was  feconded  by  that  of  fe- 
veral other  prelates.  But  their  eff"orts  were  vain,  as 
the  emperors  threw  in  their  weight  into  the  balance, 
and  thus  fupported  the  decifions  of  the  Grecian  bi- 
fliops. In  confequence,  then,  of  the  decifions  of  this 
famous  council,  the  bifhop  of  Conftantinople  began  to 
Contend  obftinately  for  the  fupremacy  with  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  and  to  crufh  the  bifhops  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria.  About  the  fame  time,  Juvenal,  bifiiop 
of  Jerufalem,  attempted  to  withdraw  himfelf  and  his 
church  from  the  jurifdiaion  of  the  bifhop  of  Cffifarea, 
and  afpired  after  a  place  among  the  firft  prelates  of 
the  Chriftian  world.  The  high  degree  of  veneration 
and  eftecm  in  which  the  church  of  Jerufalem  was  held 
lamong  all  other  Chriftian  focieties  (on  account  of  its 
rank  among  the  apoftoHcal  churches,  and  its  title  to  the 
appellation  of  mother- church,  as  having  fucceeded  the 
firft  Chriftian  affembly  formed  by  the  Apoftles),  was 
extremely  favourable  to  the  ambition  of  Juvenal,  and 
rendered  his  piojea  much  more  praaicable  than  it 
would  otherv.'ife  have  been.  Encouraged  by  this,  and 
likewife  by  the  protedion  of  Theodofius  the  younger, 
this  afpiring  prelate  not  only  affumed  the  dignity  of 
patriarch  of  all  Paleftiue,  a  rank  which  rendered  him 
independent  of  all  fpiritual  authority,  but  alfo  invaded 
the  rights  of  the  bifliop  of  Antioch,  and  ufurped  his 
jurifdiaion  over  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia  and  Arabia. 
Hence  arofe  a  warm  conteft  between  Juvenal  and  Ma- 
Ximus  bifliop  of  Antioch  ;  which  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon decided,  by  reftoring  to  the  latter  the  provinces 
t)f  Hiocnicia  and  Arabia,  and  confirming  the  former 
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in  the  fpiritual  pofTefTion  of  all  Paleftine  and  in  the  high  Eeclefia- 
rank  which  he  had  affumed  in  the  church.  ntflor 

In  588,  John,  bifhop  of  Conftantinople,  furnamed  '  °^^l  f 
the  Fajlery  either  by  his  own  authority  or  that  of  the 
emperor  Mauritius,  fummoned  a  council  at  Conftanti* 
nople  to  inquire  into  an  accafation  brought  againft 
Gregory,  bifhop  of  Antioch  ;  and  upon  this  occafion 
affumed  the  title  of  acumenical  or  univerfal  bifhop.  This 
title  had  been  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  bifhops  of  Con- 
ftantinople without  any  offence ;  but  now,  Gregory 
the  Great,  at  that  time  bifhop  of  Rome,  fufpeaing 
that  John  was  aiming  at  the  fupremacy  over  all  the 
churches,  oppofed  his  claim  with  the  greateft  vigour. 
For  this  purpofe  he  applied  by  letters  to  the  emperor, 
and  others,  whom  he  thought  capable  of  affifting  him 
in  his  oppofition  :  but  all  his  efforts  were  without  ef- 
fea  ;  and  the  bifhops  of  Conftantinople  were  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  difputed  title,  though  not  in  the  fenfc 
which  had  alarmed  the  Roman  pontiff. 

Gregory,  however,  adhered  tenacioufly  to  his  pur- 
pofe, raifed  new  tumults  and  diffenfions  among  the 
clergy,  and  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  an  unhmited  fu- 
premacy over  the  Chriftian  church.  This  ambitious 
defign  fucceeded  in  the  weft;  while,  in  the  eaftern 
provinces,  his  arrogant  pretenfions  were  fcarcely  refpec- 
ted  by  any  but  thofe  who  were  at  enmity  with  the  bi- 
fhop of  Conftantinople.  How  much  the  people  were 
at  this  time  deluded  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  appears 
from  the  expreflion  of  Ennodius,  one  of  the  flatterers 
of  Symmachus  (who  was  a  prelate  of  but  ambiguous 
fame),  that  the  Roman  pontiff  was  conftituted  judge  in 
the  place  of  God,  which  he  filled  as  the  vicegerent  of 
the  Kloft  High.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain,  from 
a  variety  of  the  moft  authentic  records,  that  both  the 
emperors  and  the  nations  in  general  were  far  from  be- 
ing difpofed  to  bear  with  patience  the  yoke  of  fervi- 
tude  which  the  fee  of  Rome  was  arrogantly  impofing 
on  the  whole  church. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fevcnth  century,  according  1^^^ 
to  the  moft  learned  hiftorians,  Boniface  111,  engaged  tj^g  fi,pre. 
Phocas,  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  to  take  from  the  macy  of  the 
bifliop  of  that  metropolis  the  title  of  crcumenical  orpopc 
m'lverfal  biJ}}opy  and  to  confer  it  upon  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff; and  thus  was  firft  introduced  the  fupremacy  of  the 
pope.    The  Roman  pontiffs  ufed  all  methods  to  main- 
tain and  enlarge  this  authority  and  pre-eminence  which 
they  had  acquired  from  one  of  the  moft  odious  tyrants 
that  ever  difgraced  the  annals  of  hiftory. 

In  the  eighth  century,  the  power  of  the  bifliop  of 
Rome, 'and  of  the  clergy  in  general,  increafed  prodi- 
gioufly.  The  chief  caufe  of  this,  befides  the  fuperfti- 
tion  of  the  people,  was  the  method  at  that  time  ufed 
by  the  European  princes  to  fecure  themfelves  on  their 
thrones.  All  thefe  princes  being  then  employed 
either  in  ufurpation  or  in  felf-defencc,  and  the  whole 
continent  being  in  the  moft  unfettled  and  barbarous 
condition,  they  endeavoured  to  attach  warmly  to  their 
interefts  thofe  whom  they  confidered  as  their  friends 
and  clients.  For  this  purpofe  they  diftributed  among 
them  extcnfive  territories,  cities,  and  fortreffes,  with 
the  various  rights  and  prtvileges  belonging  to  them  ; 
refervingonly  to  themfelves  the  fupreme  dominion,  and 
the  military  fervice  of  thefe  powerful  vaffals.  For  this 
reafon  it  was  by  the  European  princes  reckoned  a  high 
inftance  of  political  prudence  to  diftribute  among  the 
4  D  bifhops 
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bifhops  and  other  Chrlftian  doftors  the  fame  fort  of 
donations  which  had  formerly  been  given  to  their  ge- 
nerals and  clients.  By  means  of  the  clergy,  they 
hoped  to  check  the  feditious  and  turbulent  fpirits  of 
their  vaffals;  and  to  maintain  them  in  their  obedience 
by  the  influence  and  authority  of  their  bifhops,  whofe 
command*  were  highly  refpefted,  and  whofe  fpiritual 
thunderbolts,  rendered  formidable  by  ignorance,  llruck 
tenor  into  the  boldeft  and  muft  refolute  hearts. 

This  prodigious  acceflion  to  the  opulence  and  au- 
thority of  the  clergy  in  J  he  weft,  began  at  thgir  head, 
viz.  the  Roman  pontiff;  from  whence  it  fpread  gra- 
dually among  the  inferior  facerdotal  orders.  The  bar- 
barous nations  who  had  received  the  gofpel,  looked  up- 
on the  bifticp  of  Rome  as  the  fucceffur  of  their  chief 
dmid  or  high  prieft  :  and  as  this  tremendous  druid 
had  enjoyed,  under  the  darknefs  of  Paganifm,  a  kind 
of  boundlefs  authority;  fo  thefe  barbarous  nations 
thought  proper  to  confer  upon  the  chief  bifhop  the 
fame  authority  which  had  belonged  to  the  chief  druid. 
The  pope  received  thefe  auguft  privileges  with  great 
pleafure ;  and  left,  upon  any  change  of  affairs,  at- 
tempts fhould  be  made  to  deprive  him  of  them,  he 
ftrenglhened  his  title  to  thefe  extraordinary  honours 
by  a  variety  of  palTages  drawn  from  ancient  hiftory, 
and,  what  is  ftiU  more  altoniftiing,  by  arguments  of  a 
religious  nature.  This  fwellcd  the  Roman  druid  to 
an  enormous  fize  ;  and  gave  to  the  fee  of  Rome  that 
high  pre-eminence  and  defpotic  authority  in  civil  and 
pohtical  matters,  that  were  unknown  to  former  ages. 
Hence,  among  other  unhappy  circumftances,  arofe 
that  monftrous  and  pernicious  opinion,  that  fuch  per- 
fons  as  were  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  by  the  pontiff  himfelf,  or  any  of  the  bifhops, 
forfeited  thereby,  not  only  their  civil  rights  and  ad- 
vantages as  citizens,  but  even  the  common  claims  and 
privileges  of  humanity.  This  horrid  opinion,  which 
was  a  fatal  fource  of  wars,  maffacres,  and  rebellions, 
without  number,  and  which  contributed  more  than 
any  thing  elfe  to  confirm  and  augment  the  papal  au- 
thority, was  borrowed  by  the  clergy  from  the  Pagan 
fupcHliiions. — Though  excommunication,  from  the 
time  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  was  in  every  part  of 
the  Cbrilfian  world  attended  with  many  difagreeable 
effefts;  yet  its  higheft  terrors  were  confined  to  Europe, 
where  its  afpeft  was  truly  formidable  and  hideous.  It 
acquired  alfo,  in  the  eighth  century,  new  acceflions 
of  terror ;  fo  that  from  that  period  the  excommunica- 
tion praAifed  in  Europe  differed  entirely  from  that 
which  was  in  ufe  in  other  parts  of  Chriftendoni;  Ex- 
communicated perfons  were  indeed  confidcred  in  all 
places  as  objefts  of  hatred  both  to  God  and  man:  but 
they  were  not,  on  that  account,  robbed  of  the  privi- 
kges  of  citizens,  nor  of  the  rights  of  humanity;  much 
kfs  were  thofe  kings  and  princes,  whom  an  infolent 
bifhop  had  thought  proper  to  exclude  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  fuppofed  to  forfeit  on  that  ac- 
count their  crowns  or  their  territories.  But  from  this 
century  it  whs  quite  othervvife  in  Europe.  Excom- 
munication received  that  infernal  power  which  diffolved 
all  connexions  ;  fo  that  thofe  whom  the  bifhops,  or 
their  chief,  excluded  from  church  communion,  were 
degraded  to  a  level  with  the  beads.  The  origin  of 
this  unnatural  and  horrid  power  was  as  follows.  On 
the  converfion  of  the  barbarous  nations  to  ChriHian- 
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ity,  thefe  ignorant  profelytes  confounded  the  excom- 
munication in  ufe  among  Chriftians  with  that  which 
had  been  pradlifed  in  the  times  of  Paganifm,  and 
which  was  attended  with  all  the  dreadful  eiTcila 
above  mentioned.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  too  artful  not  to  encourage  this  error ; 
and  therefore  employed  all  forts  of  means  to  gain 
credit  to  an  opinion  fo  well  calculated  to  gratify  their 
ambition,  and  to  aggrandize  in  general  the  epifcopal 
order. 

The  annals  of  the  French  nation  furni/h  us  with  the 
fqllowing  inftance  of  the  enormous  power  which  was^  ^^'^^^'^^ 
at  this  time  vefted  in  the  Roman  pontiff.  Pepin,  who'^""*^^' 
was  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Childeric  III.  king  of 
France,  and  who  in  the  exercife  of  that  high  office 
was  poffeffed  in  reality  of  the  royal  power  and  autho- 
rity, afpired  to  the  titles  and  honours  of  majcfty  alfo, 
aud  formed  a  fcheme  of  dethroning  his  fovereign. 
For  this  purpofehe  affembled  the  flates  in  75  r  ;  and 
though  they  were  devoted  to  the  interefts  of  this  am- 
bitious ufurper,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
bifhop  of  Rome  was  previoufly  to  be  confulted  whether 
the  execution  of  fuch  a  fcheme  was  lawful  or  not.  In 
confcquencc  of  this,  ambaffadors  were  fent  by  Pepin 
to  Zacliary,  the  reigning  pontiff,  with  the  follow- 
ing queliion,  "  Whether  the  divine  law  did  not  per- 
mit a  valiant  and  warlike  people  to  dethrone  a  pu- 
fiUanimous  and  indolent  prince  who  was  incapable 
of  difcharging  any  of  the  fundlions  of  royalty  ;  and  to 
fubftitute  in  his  place  one  more  worthy  to  rule,  and 
who  had  already  rendered  moft  important  fervices  to 
the  ftate?"  The  fituation  of  Zachary,  who  ftood  much 
in  need  of  the  fuccours  of  Pi.*'n  againft  the  Greeks 
and  Lombards,  rendered  his  anlwer  fuch  as  the  ufurper 
defircd  :  and  when  this  favourable  decifion  of  the  Ro- 
man oracle  was  publifhed  in  France,  the  unhappy 
Childeric  was  ftripped  of  his  royalty  without  the  Icalt 
oppofjllou  ;  and  Pepin,  without  the  fmalleft  refiLtance, 
ftepped  into  the  throne  of  his  mafter  and  his  fove- 
reign.  This  decifion  was  folemnly  confirmed  by  Ste- 
phen II.  the  fuccilfor  of  Zachary  ;  who  undertook  a 
journey  into  France  in  the  year  754.,  in  order  to  fo- 
iicit  afllHance  againft  the  Lombards.  The  pontiff  at 
the  fame  time  diflblvtd  the  obligation  of  the  oath  of 
fidelity  and  allegiance  which  Pepin  had  fworn  to  Chil- 
deric, and  violated  by  his  ufurpation  in  the  year  75 1  ; 
and  to  render  his  title  to  the  crown  as  facred  as  pof- 
fible,  Stephen  anointed  and  crowned  him,  with  his  wife 
and  two  fons,  for  the  fecond  time.  This  complaifance 
of  the  pope  was  rewarded  with  the  exarchate  of  Ra> 
venna  and  all  its  dependencies,  as  we  have  already  re- 
lated. Set  Civil  Hiftory,  n°  /uj)ra  ;  and  Hiftory 
of  Italy. 

In  the  fucceeding  centuries,  the  Roman  pontiffs  con-  Hia  /owe! 
tinned  to  increafe  thtir  power  by  every  kind  of  artifice  ft'H  incre 
and  fraud  which  can  diihonour  he  heart  of  man  ;  and,/'^** 
by  continually  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  diffentions 
which  prevailed  throughout  Italy,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, their  influence  in  civil  affairs  arofe  to  an  enor- 
mous height.  The  increafe  of  their  authority  in  reli- 
gious matters  was  rot  lefs  rapid.  The  wifeft  and  moft 
impartial  among  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  acknow- 
ledge, that  from  the  time  of  Louis  the  Meek  the  an- 
cient rules  of  ecclefiaftical  government  were  gradually 
changed  in  Europe  by  the  counfels  and  inftigation  of 
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the  church  of  Rome,  and  new  laws  fubftituted  in  their 
place.   The  European  princes  fufFered  themfelves  to  be 
divefted  of  the  fupreme  authority  in  religious  matters, 
which  they  had  derived  from  Charlemagne ;  the  power 
of  the  bifhops  was  greatly  diminilhed,  and  even  the 
authority  of  both  provincial  and  general  councils  began 
to  decline.    The  popes,  elated  with  their  overgrown 
profperity,  and  become  arrogant  beyond  meafure  by 
the  daily  acceffions  that  were  made  to  their  authority, 
were  eagerly  bent  upon  eftablifhing  the  maxim.  That 
the  bifhop  of  Rome  was  conilituted  and  appointed  by 
Jefus  Chriil  fupreme  legiflator  and  judge  of  the  church 
univerfal ;  and  that  therefore  the  bifhops  derived  all 
their  authority  from  him.    This  opinion,  which  they 
inculcated  with  the  utmoft  zeal  and  ardour,  was  oppo- 
fed  in  vain  by  fuch  as  were  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
ecclefiaftical  conflitutions,  and  the  government  of  the 
church  in  the  earlier  ages.    In  order  to  gain  credifto 
this  new  ecclefiaftical  code,  and  to  fupport  the  preten- 
fions  of  the  popes  to  fupremacy,  it  was  necelTary  to'pro- 
duce  the  authority  of  ancient  deeds,  in  order  to  ftop  the 
mouths  of  fuch  as  were  difpofed  to  fet  bounds  to  their 
ufurpations.  The  bilhops  of  Rome  were  aware  of  this; 
and  as  thofe  means  were  looked  upon  as  the  moft  law- 
ful that  tended  beft  to  the  accomplifhment  of  their 
purpofes,  they  employed  feme  of  their  moft  ingenious 
and  zealous  partifans  in  forging  conventions,  afts  of 
councils,  epiftles,  and  fuch-like  records,  by  which  it 
might  appear,  that  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  churchy  the 
Roman  pontiffs  were  clothed  with  the  fame  fpiritual 
majefty  and  fupreme  authority  which  they  now  affumed. 
There  were  not,  however,  wanting  among  the  bifhops 
fome  men  of  prudence  and  fagacity,  who  faw  through 
thefe  impious  frauds,  and  perceived  the  chains  that 
were  forging  both  for  them  and  the  church.  The 
French  bifhops  diftinguifhed  themfelves  eminently  in 
this  refpeft  :  but  their  oppofitlon  was  foon  quafhed  ; 
and  as  all  Europe  was  funk  in  the  grofTeft  ignorance 
and  darknefs,  none  remained  who  were  capable  of  de- 
tefting  thefe  odious  impoftures,  or  difpofed  to  fupport 
the  expiring  liberty  of  the  church.  ^ 

This  may  ferve  as  a  general  fpecimen  of  the  charac- 
ter and  behaviour  of  the  pretended  vicegerents  of  Jefus 
Chrift  to  the  i6th  century.  In  the  i  ith  century,  in- 
deed, their  power  feems  to  have  rifen  to  its  utmoft 
height.  They  now  received  the  pompous  titles  of 
Mqfters  of  the  Worldt  and  Popes,  i.  e.  univerfal  fathers. 
They  prefided  every  where  in  the  councils  by  their  le- 
gates, afTumed  the  authority  of  fupreme  arbiters  in  all 
controverfies  that  arofe  concerning  religion  or  church- 
dlfcipline,  and  maintained  the  pretended  rights  of  the 
church  againft  the  encroachments  and  ufurpations  of 
kings  and  princes.  Their  authority,  however,  was 
confined  within  certain  limits:  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  reftrained  by  fovereign  princes,  that  it  might  not 
arrogantly  aim  at  civil  dominion  ;  and,  on  the  other,  it 
was  oppofed  by  the  bifhops  themfelves,  that  it  might 
r.ot  arife  to  a  fpiritual  defpotlfm,  and  utterly  deftroy 
the  privileges  and  liberty  of  fynods  and  councils.  From 
the  time  of  Leo  IX.  the  popes  employed  every  me- 
thod which  the  moft  artful  ambition  could  fuggeft  to 
remove  thofe  limits,  and  to  render  their  dominion  both 
defpotic  and  univerfal.  They  not  only  afpired  to  the 
charafter  of  fupreme  leglflators  in  the  church,  to  an 
unHmited  jurifdidlon  over  all  fynods  and  councils  whe- 
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ther  general  or  provincial,  to  the  fole  didributvon  of  Ecclefu- 
all  ecclefiaftical  honours  and  benefices,  as  divinely  an-  ^^^^ 
thorifed  and  appointed  for  that  purpofe ;  but  they  car-  '  ^ 
ried  their  infolent  pretenfions  fo  far,  as  to  give  them- 
felves out  for  lords  of  the  univerfe,  arbiters  of  the  fate 
of  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  fupreme  rulers  over  the 
kings  and  princes  of  the  earth.  Hence  we  find  inftan- 
ces  of  their  giving  away  kingdoms,  and  loofing  fub- 
jefts  from  their  allegiance  to  their  fovereigns  ;  among 
which  the  hiftory  of  John  king  of  England  is  very  re- 
markable. At  laft  they  plainly  afTumed  the  whole 
earth  as  their  property,  as  well  where  Chrlftianity  was 
preached  as  where  it  was  not  ;  and  therefore,  on  the 
difcovery  of  America  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  pope, 
by  virtue  of  this  fpiritual  property,  granted  to  the^Por- 
tuguefe  a  right  to  all  the  countries  lying  eaftward,  and 
to  the  Spaniards  all  thofe  lying  to  the  weftward,  of 
Cape  Non  in  Africa  which  they  were  able  to  conquer 
by  force  of  arms;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  complete  their  character,  they  pretended  to  be  lords 
of  the  future  world  alfo,  and  to  have  a  power  of  reftrain- 
ing  even  the  divine  juftice  itfelf,  and  remitting  that 
punifhment  which  the  Deity  hath  denounced  againft 
the  workers  of  iniquity.  ^5 

All  this  time  the  powers  of  fuperftltion  reigned  Chriftian- 
triumphant  over  thofe  remains  of  Chrlftianity  which  ity  greatly 

had  efcaped  the  corruptions  of  the  firft  four  centuries. 

^      ,     -C ,  ,  ^         ,     .  .         r    1     1  Invocations 

In  the  fifth  century  began  the  invocation  of  the  hap- ^j- f^j^^,^ 

py  fouls  of  departed  faints.  Their  afTiftance  was  in- relief,  pur- 
treated  by  many  fervent  prayers,  while  none  ftood  upccatory,  &c. 
to  oppofe  this  prepofterous  kind  of  worfhip.  The  ^"'^"'^""^ 
images  of  thofe  who  during  their  lives  had  acquired  the 
reputation  of  uncommon  fancllty,  were  now  honoured 
with  a  particular  worfliip  In  feveral  places  ;  and  many 
imagined  that  this  drew  into  the  images  the  propitious 
prefence  of  the  faints  or  celeftlal  beings  which  they 
were  fuppofed  to  reprefent.  A  fingular  and  irrefiillble 
efficacy  was  attributed  to  the  bones  of  martyrs,  and  to 
the  figure  of  the  crofs,  in  defeating  all  the  attempts  of 
Satan,  removing  all  foits  of  calamities,  and  in  healing 
not  only  the  difeafes  of  the  body,  but  alfo  thofe  of  ihit 
mind.  The  famous  Pagan  dodlrine  concerning  the j5m- 
rification  of  departed  fouls  by  means  of  a  certain  kind 
of  fire,  i.  e.  purgatory,  was  alfo  confirmed  and  ex- 
plained more  fully  than  it  had  formerly  been  ;  and 
every  one  knows  of  how  much  confequence  this  abfurd 
dodrine  hath  been  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Ho- 
rn ifh  clergy. 

In  the  fixth  century,  Gregory  the  Great  advanced 
an  opinion,  That  all  the  words  of  the  facred  writings 
were  images  of  invlfible  and  fpiritual  things;  for  which 
reafon  he  loaded  the  churches  with  a  multitude  of  ce- 
remonies the  moft  infignificant  and  futile  that  can  be 
imagined  ;  and  hence  arofe  a  new  and  moft  difficult 
fcience,  namely,  the  explication  of  thefe  ceremonies^ 
and  the  inveftigation  of  the  caufes  and  circumftances 
whence  they  derived  their  origin.  A  new  method  was 
contrived  of  admlniftering  the  Lord's  fupper,  with  a 
magnificent  affemblage  of  pompous  ceremonies.  This 
was  called  the  canon  of  the  mafs.  Baptifm,  except  in 
cafes  of  neceffity,  was  adminiftered  only  on  the  great  ^7 
feftivals.  An  incredible  number  of  temples  were  erec-  I  trodnc- 
ted  in  honour  of  the  faints-  The  places  fet  apart  for  ^^"^ 
public  worfhip  were  alfo  very  numerous:  but  now  they 
were  confidered  as  the  means  of  purchafingthe  procec- 
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tion  and  favour  of  the  faints  ;  and  the  ignorant  and 
barbarous  multitude  were  perfuaded,  that  thefe  de- 
parted fpirlts  defended  and  guarded  againd  evils  and 
calamities  of  every  kind,  the  provinces,  lands,  cities, 
and  villajfes  in  which  they  were  honoured  with  temples. 
The  number  of  thefe  temples  was  almoll  equalled  by 
that  of  the  feftivals,  which  feem  to  have  been  invented 
in  order  to  bring  the  Chriftian  religion  as  near  the  mo- 
del of  Paganifm  as  pofTible. 

In  the  feventh  century,  religion  feemed  to  bt  alto- 
gether buried  under  a  heap  of  fu peril itious  ceremonies; 
the  worfhip  of  the  true  God  and  Saviour  of  the 
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convents,  and  priefthood,  whofe  flaves  they  became, 
in  the  moft  rigorous  fenfe  of  that  word,  performing 
daily  their  heavy  taflcs  ;  and  all  this  from  a  notion  that 
the  fupreme  judge  would  diminifh  the  fevericy  of  their 
fentence,  and  look  upon  them  with  a  more  favourable 
and  propitious  eye,  on  account  of  their  having  made 
themfelves  the  flaves  of  his  minifters.  When  the  eclipfe 
of  the  fun  or  moon  happened  to  be  vifible,  the  cities 
were  dcferted,  and  their  miferable  inhabitants  fled  for 
refuge  to  hollow  caverns,  and  hid  themfelves  among 
the  craggy  rocks,  and  under  the  bending  fummits  of 
fteep  mountains.    The  opulent  attempted  to  bribe  the 
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world  was  exchanged  for  the  worOiip  of  bones,  bits  of  faints  and  the  Deity  himfelf  by  rich  donations  confer 

wood  (faid  to  be  of  the  crofs),  and  the  images  of  faints,  red  upon  the  faocrdotal  tribe,  who  were  looked  upon 

The  eternal  ilate  of  mifery  threatened  in  Scripture  to  as  the  immediate  vicegerents  of  heaven.     In  many 

the  wicked  was  exchanged  for  the  temporary  punifli-  places,  temples,  palaces,  and  noble  edif>ces  both  pub- 

ment  of  purgatory  ;  and  the  exprelhons  of  faith  in  he  and  private,  were  fuffercd  to  decay,  nay,  were  deli- 

Chrift  by  an  upright  and  virtuous  conduft,  for  the  aug-  berately  pulled  down,  from  a  notion  that  they  were  r^> 

mentation  of  the  riches  of  the  clergy  by  donations  to  longer  of  any  ufe,  as  the  fmal  diffolution  of  all  things 

the  church,  and  the  obfervance  of  a  heap  of  idle  cere-  was  at  hand.     In  a  word,  no  language  is  fufficient  ta 

monies.    New  feftivals  were  ftill  added  ;  one  in  par-  exprefs  the  confufion  and  defpair  that  tormented  the 

ticular  was  infl;ituted  in  honour  of  the  true  crofs  on  minds  of  miferable  mortals  upon  this  occafion.  The 

which  our  Saviour  fuffered  :  and  churches  were  declared  general  deluhon  was  indeed  oppofed  and  combated  by 

to  be  fanduaries  to  all  fuch  as  fled  to  them,  whatever  the  difcerninjr  few,  who  endeavoured  to  difpel  thefe 


their  crimes  might  have  been. 

Superftition,  it  v.'ould  feem,  had  now  attained  its 
highefl;  pitch  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive  a  degree  of  ig- 
norance and  degeneracy  beyond  what  we  have  already 
mentioned.  If  any  thing  can  polTibly  be  imagined 
more  contrary  to  true  religion,  it  is  an  opinion  which 
prevailed  in  the  eighth  century,  namely,  That  Chri- 
ftians  might  appeafe  an  offended  Deity  by  voluntary 
adls  of  mortification,  or  by  gifts  and  oblations  lavifh- 
ed  en  the  church  ;  and  that  people  ought  to  place  their 
confidence  in  the  works  and  merits  of  the  faints.  The 
piety  in  this  and  fome  fucceeding  ages  confided  in 
building  and  embelliihing  churches  and  chapels  ;  in  en- 
dowing monafl;eries  and  bafilics  ;  hunting  after  the  re- 
lics of  faints  and  martyrs,  and  treating  them  with  an 
abfurd  and  exceflive  veneration  ;  in  procuring  the  in- 
terceffion  of  the  faints  by  rich  oblations,  or  fuper- 
ftitious  rites  ;  in  worfliipping  images  ;  in  pilgrimages 
to  ihofe  places  which  were  eftcemed  holy,  particu- 
larly to  Paleftine,  &c.  The  genuine  religion  of  Je- 
fu3  was  now  utterly  unknown  both  to  clergy  and 
people,  If  we  except  a  few  of  its  general  doftrines  con- 
tained in  the  creed.  In  this  century  alfo,  the  fuper- 
ilitious  cuftom  of foUtary  majfes  had  its  origin.  Thefe 
were  celebrated  by  the  prieil  alone  in  behalf  of  fouls 
detained  in  purgatory,  as  well  as  upon  fome  other  oe- 
cafions.  They  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
church,  but  proved  a  fource  of  immenfe  wealth  to  the 
clergy.    Under  Charlemagne  they  were  condemned 


terrors,  and  to  efface  the  notion  from  which  they  arofe 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  their  attempts  were 
ineffectual ;  nor  could  the  dreadful  appreheniions  of  the 
fuperflitious  multitude  be  removed  before  the  end  of 
the  century,  and  this  terror  became  one  of  the  acci- 
dental caufes  of  the  Choisades. 

That  nothing  might  now  be  wanting  to  complete 
that  antichriftian  fyltem  of  religion  which  had  over- 
fpread  all  Europe,  it  was  in  the  iith  century  deter- 
mined that  divine  worfliip  fliould  be  celebrated  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  though  now  unknown  throughout  the 
whole  continent.  During  the  whole  of  this  century, 
alfo,  Chriflians  were  employed  in  the  rebuilding  and 
ornamenting  their  churches,  which  they  had  deftroyed 
through  the  fuperfUtious  fear  already  taken  notice  of. 

In  much  the  fame  way  with  what  is  above  related, 
or  worfe  if  pofiible,  matters  went  on  till  the  time  of 
the  reformation.   The  clergy  were  immerfed  in  crimes 
of  the  deepefl  dye  ;  and  the  laity,  imagining  them- 
felves able  to  purchafe  pardon  of  their  fins  for  money, 
followed  the  examples  of  their  paftors  without  remorie. 
The  abfurd  principle  formerly  mentioned,  namely,  P^'^trava- 
that  religion  confifts  in  ads  of  autferity,  and  an  un-  ffour^o^ch 
known  mental  correfpondence  with  God,  produced  reputed 
the  mofl  extravagant  and  ridiculous  behaviour  in  the  famts. 
devotees  and  reputed  faints.     They  not  only  Hved 
among  the  wild  beails,  but  alfo  after  the  manner  of 
thefe  favage  animals  :  they  ran  naked  through  the 
lonely  defarts  with  a  furious  afpeft,  and  all  the  agita- 
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by  a  fynod  affembled  at  Mentz,  as  criminal  eifefts  of    tions  of  madnefs  and  frenzy  ;  they  prolonged  their 
J  A         r.      a..,.    1  n-,.    wretched  life  by  grafs  and  wild  herbs,  avoided  the  fight 

and  converfation  of  men,  remained  almofl  motionlefs  in 
certain  places  for  feveral  years  expofed  to  the  rigour 
and  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  and  towards  the  con- 
clufion  of  their  lives  flint  themfelves  up  in  narrow  and 
miferable  huts  ;  and  all  this  was  confidered  as  true 


avarice  and  floth.  A  new  fuperftition,  however,  ftill 
fprung  up  in  the  tenth  century.  It  was  imagined,  from 
Rev.  XX.  I.  that  Antichrift  was  to  make  his  appearance 
on  the  earth,  and  that  foon  after  the  world  itfelf  would 
be  deflroyed.  An  univerfal  panic  enfued  ;  vail  num- 
bers of  people,  abandoning  all  their  conneflions  in  fo 


ciety,  and  giving  over  to  the  churches  and  monafleries    piety,  the  only  acceptable  method  of  worfhioDinP-  the 


all  their  worldly  effedls,  repaired  to  Palefline,  where 
they  imagined  ihat  Chrift  would  defcend  from  heaven 
to  judge  the  woild.  Others  devoted  themfelves  by  a 
foleran  and  voluntary  oath  to  the  fervice  of  the  churches, 


Deity  and  attaining  a  fliare  in  his  favour. — But  of 
all  the  inflances  of  fuperflitious  frenzy  which  difgraced 
the  times  we  now  fpeak  of,  none  was  held  in  higher 
veneration,  or  excited  more  the  wonder  of  the  multi- 

tude> 
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tude,  than  that  of  a  certain  order  of  men  who  were 
called  Stilites  by  the  Greeks,  and  Sm£ti  Columnares, 
or  Pillar  Saints,  by  the  Latins.  Tliefe  were  perfons 
of  a  moft  fingular  and  extravagant  turn  of  mind,  who 
ttood  motioniefa  on  the  tops  ol pillars  exprefsly  raifed 
for  this  exercife  of  their  patience,  and  remained  there 
for  feveral  years  amidft  the  admiration  and  applaufe 
of  the  ftupid  populace.  The  inventor  of  this  ftrange 
difcipline  was  one  Simeon  a  Syrian,  who  began  his 
follies  by  changing  the  agreeable  employment  of  a 
fliepherd  for  the  aufterities  of  a  monkifh  hfe.  ^  He  be- 
gan his  devotion  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  fix  cubits  high  ; 
but  as  he  increafed  in  lanAity,  he  alfo  increafed  the 
height  of  his  pillar,  till,  towards  the  conclufion  of  his 
lifet  he  had  got  up  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  40  cubits 
in  height.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Pa- 
lettlne,  feduced  by  a  falfe  ambition  and  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  true  religion,  followed  the  example  of  this  fa- 
natic, though  not  with  the  fame  degree  of  aufterlty. 
This  fuperititious  pradlce  began  in  the  fifch  century, 
and  continued  in  the  eaft  for  600  years.  The  Latins, 
however,  had  too  much  v;ifdom  and  prudence  to  imi- 
tate the  Syrians  and  Orientals  in  this  whimfical  fuper- 
ftition;  and  when  a  certain  fanatic,  or  impoftor,  na- 
med Wulfihmis,  erefted  one  of  thefe  pillars  in  the 
country  of  Treves,  and  propofed  to  live  on  it  after 
the  manner  of  Simeon,  the  neighbouring  b-ifliops  or- 
dered it  to  be  pulled  down. 

The  praftices  of  aultere  worfliip  and  difcipline  in 
other  refpefts,  however,  gained  ground  throughout 
all  parts  of  Chriftendom.  Monks  of  various  kinds 
v.'ere  to  be  found  in  every  country  in  pro&iglous  num- 
bers. But  though  their  difcipline  was  at  firft  exceed- 
ingly fevere,  it  became  gradually  relaxed,  and  the 
monks  gave  into  all  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  times. 
Other  orders  fuccecded,  who  pretended  to  ttill  great- 
er degrees  of  fanftity,  and  to  reform  the  abufes  of 
the  preceding  ones  ;  but  thefe  in  their  turn  became 
corrupted,  and  fell  into  the  fame  vices  they  had  bla- 
med in  others.  The  moft  violent  animofities,  difputes, 
and  hatred,  alfo  reigned  among  the  different  orders  of 
monks  ;  and,  indeed,  between  the  clergy  of  all  ranks 
and  degrees,  whether  we  confider  them  as  clafTed  in 
different  bodies,  or  as  individuals  of  the  fame  body. 
To  enter  into  a  detail  of  their  wranglings  and  dif- 
putes, the  methods  which  each  of  them  took  to  ag- 
grandlfe  themfelves  at  the  expcnce  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  to  keep  the  reft  of  mankind  in  fubjeftion, 
would  require  many  volumes.  We  lliall  only  obferve, 
therefore,  that  even  the  external  profeffion  of  the  au- 
ftere  and  abfurd  piety  which  took  place  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  continued  gradually  to  decline. 
Some  there  were,  indeed,  who  boldly  oppofed  the  tor- 
rent of  fuperftition  and  wickednefs  which  threatened 
to  overflow  the  whole  world  :  but  their  oppofition 
proved  fruillefs,  and  all  of  thefe  towards  the  era  of 
the  reformation  had  been  either  filenced  or  deftroyed  : 
fo  that,  at  that  time,  the  pope  and  clergy  reigned  over 
mankind  without  controul,  had  made  themfelves  ma- 
tters of  almoft  all  the  wealth  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope, and  may  truly  be  faid  to  have  been  the  only 
fovereigns  ;  the  reft  of  the  human  race,  even  kings  and 
puiices,  being  only  their  vaffals  and  flaves. 

While  the  Popilh  fupcrlHtion  reigned  thus  violent- 
ly in  the  weft,  the  abfurd  dodrines  of  Mahomet  over- 
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fpread  all  the  eaft.  The  rife  of  this  impoftor  is  rela- 
ted under  the  article  Arabia.  His  fucceffbrs  con- 
quered in  order  to  eftablifli  the  religion  of  their  apoftle  ; 
and  thus  the  very  name  of  Chriftianity  was  extinguifh- 
ed  in  many  places  where  it  had  formerly  flourifhed. 
The  conquefts  of  the  Tartars  having  intermingled 
them  with  the  Mahometans,  they  greedily  embraced 
the  fuperftitions  of  that  religion,  which  thus  almoft 
entirely  ovtrfpread  the  whole  continents  of  Afia  and 
Africa;  and,  by  the  conqueft  of  Conftantinople  by  the 
Turks  In  I45j,  vvas  hkewife  eftablidied  throughout  a 
confiderable  part  of  Europe. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  i6Lh  century,  the  Ro-  ^^^^^  ".f'^' 
man  pontiffs  lived  m  the  utmoft  tranquillity  ;  nor  had  ^j^g  be^'in- 
they,  according  to  the  appearance  of  things  at  that  ning  of  the 
time,  any  reafon  to  fear  an  oppofition  to  their  autho-  i6th  cen- 
rlty  in  any  refpeft,  fince  the  commotions  which  had  ^"""^^^^^^ 
been  raifed  by  the  Waldenfes,  Alblgenfes,  &c.  were  ^j^g^ 
now  entirely  fuppreffed.     We  muft  not,  however, 
conclude,  from  this  apparent  tranquiUity  and  fecarlty 
of  the  pontiffs  and  their  adherents,  that  their  meafures 
were  univerfally  applauded.    Not  only  private  perfons, 
but  alfo  the  moft  powerful  princes  and  fovereign  ftates, 
exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  popes, 
and  the  unbridled  licentioufnefs  of  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations.    They  demanded,,  therefore,  a  refor- 
mation of  the  church  in  its  head  and  members,  and  a 
general  council  to  accomplifli  that  neceffary  purpofe. 
But  thefe  complaints  and  demands  were  not  carried  to 
fuch  a  length  as  to  produce  any  good  effe£l ;  fince 
they  came  from  perfons  who  never  entertained  theleaft. 
doubt  about  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  pope  in  re- 
ligious matters,  and  who  of  confequence,  inftead  of 
attempting  themfelves  to  bring  about  that  reformatioa 
which  was  fo  ardently  defired,  remained  entirely  in- 
aftive,  or  looked  for  redrefs  to  the  court  of  Rome,  or 
to  a  general  council.  But  while  the  fo  much  defired  re- 
formation feemed  to  be  at  fuch  a  great  diftance,  it  fud- 
denly  arofe  from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  not  at  all 
expelled.  A  fingle  perfon,  Martin  Luther,  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  St  Au.juftine,  ventured  to  oppofe  himfelf 
to  the  whole  torrent  of  papal  power  and  defpotlfm. 
This  bold  attempt  was  firll  made  public  on  the  3cth  of 
September  1517;  and,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts 
of  the  pope  and  his  adherents,  the  doftrlnes  of  Luther 
continued  daily  to  gain  ground.    Others,  encouraged 
by  his  fuccefs,  lent  their  aOiftance  in  the  work  of  re- 
formation ;   which  at  laft  produced  new  churches, 
founded  upon  principles  quite  different  from  that  of 
Rome,  and  which  ftill  continue.    But  for  a  particular 
account  of  the  tranfaftions  of  the  iirft  reformers,  the 
oppofition  they  met  with,  and  the  final  fettlcment  of 
the  reformed  churches  in  different  nations  in  Europe,, 
fee  the  articles  Luther  and  Reformation. 

The  ftate  of  religion  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
feems  as  yet  to  be  but  little  altered.  Afia  and  Africa 
are  funk  in  the  groffeft  fuperftitions  either  of  the  Ma- 
hommedan  or  Pagan  kinds.  The  fouthern  continent 
of  America,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  continues 
immerfed  in  the  moft  abfurd  fuperftitions  of  Popery. 
The  northern  continent,  being  raoftly  peopled  with 
colonies  from  Great  Britain,  profeffes  the  reformed  re- 
ligion. At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  owned,  that  fome 
kind  of  reformation  hath  taken  place  even  in  Popery 
and  Mahommedanifm  themfelves.  The  popes  have  no 
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longer  that  authority  over  ftates  and  princes,  even  thofe 
mod  bigoted  to  Popery,  which  they  formerly  had. 
,  Neither  are  the  lives  either  of  the  clergy  or  laity  fo 
corrupt  as  they  were  before.  The  increafe  of  learning 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  has  contributed  to  caufe  men 
open  their  eyes  to  the  light  of  reafon,  and  this  hath 
been  attended  with  a  proportional  decreafe  of  fuper- 
ftition.  Even  in  Mahommedan  countries,  that  furious 
enthufiafm  which  formerly  emboldened  the  inhabitants 
to  face  the  greateft  dangers,  hath  now  almofl  vaniflied; 
fo  that  the  credit  of  Mahomet  himfelf  feems  to  have 
funk  much  in  the  eftiraation  of  his  followers.  This  is 
to  be  underftcod  even  of  the  moft  ignorant  and  bigo- 
ted multitude  ;  and  the  fenfible  part  of  the  Turks  are 
faid  to  incline  much  towards  deifm.  With  regard  to 
thofe  nations  which  ftill  profefs  Paganlfm,  the  inter- 
courfe  of  Europeans  with  them  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  fay  any  thing  concerning  them.  As 
none  of  them  are  in  a  ftate  of  civilization,  however,  it 
may  be  conjeftured,  that  their  religion  is  of  the  fame 
impoHflied  caft  with  their  manners;  and  that  it  confifts 
of  a  heap  of  barbarous  fupetftitions  which  have  been 
'handed  down  among  them  from  time  immemorial,  and 
■which  they  continue  to  obfer-ve  without  knowing  why 
.or  wherefore. 


bECT. 


III.     Of  the  Compojition  of  Hi/lory. 


Cicero  has' given  us  the  whole  art  of  compofing 
hiftory,  in  a  very  fhort  and  comprehenfive  manner. 
We  fhall  firft  tranfcrlbe  what  he  fays,  and  then  con- 
fider  the  feveral  parts  of  it  in  their  proper  order. 
Cicero's     *'  N°  ignorant  (fays  he),  that  the  firft  law  in 

fuJes.  writing  hiftory  is,  Not  to  dare  to  fay  any  thing  that 
is  falfe  ;  and  the  next,  Not  to  be  afraid  to  fpeak  the 
truth  :  that  on  the  one  hand  there  be  no  fufpicion  of 
affeftion,  nor  of  prejudice  on  the  other.  Thefe  foun- 
dations are  what  all  are  acquainted  with.  But  the 
fuperftrufture  confifts  partly  in  things,  and  partly  in 
the  ftyle  or  language.  The  former  require  an  order 
of  times,  and  defcriptions  of  places.  And  becaufe 
in  great  and  memorable  events,  we  are  defirous  to 
know  firft  their  caufes,  then  the  adlions  themfelves, 
and  laflly  their  confequences  ;  the  hiftorlan  fliould 
take  notice  of  the  fprings  or  motives  that  occafioned 
them  ;  and.  In  mentioning  the  fa£ls  themfelves,  ftiould 
not  only  relate  what  was  done  or  faid,  but  likewife 
in  what  manner  ;  and,  in  treating  upon  their  confe- 
quences, {hew  if  they  were  the  effcdls  of  chance,  wif- 
De  Oyat.  o''  imprudence.    Nor  fhould  he  only  recite  the 

Xs^.ii.f.  ij.aftions  of  great  and  eminent  pcrfons,  but  likewife  de- 
fcribe  their  charadlers.  The  ftyle  ought  to  be  fluent, 
fmooth,  and  even,  free  from  that  haifhnefs  and  poig- 
nancy which  is  ufual  at  the  bar."  Thus  far  Cicero. 
An  hiftory  written  in  this  manner,  and  furniftied  with 
all  thefe  properties,  niuft  needs  be  very  entertaining, 
as  well  as  inftruftive.  And  perhaps  few  have  come 
nearer  this  plan  than  Tacitus  ;  though  his  fubjcA  is 
attended  with  this  unhappy  circumftance,  or  at  leaft 
unpleafant  one,  that  it  affords  us  examples  rather  of 
-what  we  ought  to  avoid  than  what  to  imitate.  But 
it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  hiftorlan,  as  well  as  of  the 
philofophei",  to  reprefcnt  both  virtues  and  vices  in 
their  proper  colours  ;  the  latter  doing  it  by  precepts, 
and  the  former  by  examples.  Their  manner  is  dif- 
ferent j  but  the  end  and  dcfign  of  both  is,  or  fhould 
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be,  the  fame  :  And  therefore  hiftory  has  not  impro-  Compofi 
perly  been  faid  by  fome  to  be  moral  philofophy  ex- 
emplified  in  the  lives  and  aftions  of  mankind. 

We  ftiall  reduce  thefe  feveral  things  mentioned  by  " 
Cicero  to  three  heads.  Matter,  Order,  and  Style  ;  and 
treat  upon  each  of  them  feparately.    But  as  Truth  is 
the  bafis  and  foundation  of  all  hiftory,  it  will  be  ne- 
cefTary  to  confider  that  in  the  firft  place. 


Art.  I.    Of  Truth,  in  Hiftory. 
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Truth  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  life  and  foulof  . 
hiftory,  by  which  it  is  diftinguiftied  from  fable  or  ro-  ^^[^ 
mance.  An  hiftorian  therefore  ought  not  only  to  be 
a  man  of  probity,  but  void  of  all  paffion  or  bias.  He 
muft  have  the  fteadinefs  of  a  philofopher,  joined  with 
the  vivacity  of  a  poet  or  orator.  Without  the  former, 
he  will  be  infenfibly  fwayed  by  fome  paflion  to  give 
a  falfe  colouring  to  the  aftions  or  charaders  he  de- 
fcribes,  as  favour  or  diflike  to  parties  or  perfons  affedl 
his  mind.  Whereas  he  ought  to  be  of  no  party,  nor 
to  have  either  friend  or  foe  while  writing  ;  but  to  pre- 
ferve  himfelf  in  a  ftate  of  the  greateft  iudifferency  to 
all,^  that  he  may  judge  of  things  as  they  really  are  in 
their  own  nature,  and  not  as  connefted  with  this  or 
that  perfon  or  party.  And  with  this  firm  and  fedatc 
teniper,  a  lively  imagination  is  requifite  ;  without 
which  his  defcriptions  will  be  flat  and  cold,  nor  will 
he  be  able  to  convey  to  his  readers  a  juft  and  adequate 
idea  of  great  and  generous  adions.  Nor  is  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  good  judgment  lefs  neceflary  than  any  of 
the  former  qualities,  to  direft  him  what  is  proper  to 
be^  faid  and  what  to  be  omitted,  and  to  treat  every 
thiqg  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  its  importance.  And 
fince  thefe  are  the  qualifications  neceflary  for  an  hifto- 
rian, it  may  perhaps  feem  the  lefs  ftrange  that  we 
have  fo  few  good  hiftories. 

But  hiftorical  truth  confifts  of  two  parts;  one  is,  Not 
to  fay  any  thing  we  know  to  be  falfe  :  Though  it  is 
not  fufiicient  to  excufe  an  hiftorian  in  relating  a  falfe- 
hood  that  he  did  not  know  it  was  fo  when  he  wrote 
it,  unlefs  he  firft  ufed  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
inform  himfelf  of  the  truth  ;  for  then,  undoubtedly, 
an  invincible  error  is  as  unpardonable  in  hiftory  as  in 
morality.  But  the  generality  of  writers  in  this  kind 
content  themfelves  with  taking  their  accounts  from 
hearfays,  or  tranfcrlbing  them  from  others ;  with- 
out duly  weighing  the  evidence  on  which  they  are 
founded,  or  giving  themfelves  the  trouble  of  a  ftridl 
inquiry.  Few  will  ufe  the  diligence  neceflTary  to  in- 
form themfelves  of  the  certainty  of  what  they  under- 
take to  relate.  And  as  the  want  of  this  greatly  abates 
the  pleafure  of  reading  fuch  writers,  while  perfons 
read  with  diifidence;  fo  nothing  more  recommends  an 
hiftorian  than  fuch  induftry.  Thus  we  are  informed 
of  Thucydides,  that  when  he  wrote  his  hiftory  of  the 
Peloponnefian  war,  he  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf  with  the 
bcft  accounts  he  could  get  from  his  countrymen  the 
Athenians,  fearing  they  might  be  partial  in  their  own 
caufe  ;  but  fpared  no  expence  to  inform  himfelf  how 
the  fame  fafts  were  related  by  their  enemies  the  Lace- 
demonians ;  that,  by  comparing  the  relations  of  both 
parties,  he  might  better  judge  of  the  trnth.  And 
Polybius  took  greater  pains  than  he,  in  order  to  write 
his  hiftory  of  the  Roman  affairs  ;  for  he  travelled  irvco 
Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  other  parts  cf  the  world, 

that 
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pofi-  that  by  viewing  the  feveral  fcencs  of  aAion,  and  in- 
forming himfelf  from  the  inhabitants,  he  might  come 
at  a  greater  certainty  of  the  fafts,  and  reprefent  them 
in  a  jufter  light.  But  as  an  hiftorian  ought  not  to  affert 
v/hat  he  knows  to  be  falfe  ;  fo  he  fhould  likewife  be 
cautious  in  relating  things  which  are  doubtful,  and 
acquaint  his  readers  with  the  evidence  he  goes  upon 
in  fuch  fails,  from  whence  they  may  be  able  to  judge 
how  far  it  is  proper  to  credit  them.  So  Herodotus 
tells  us  what  things  he  faw  himfelf  in  his  travels,  and 
what  he  heard  from  the  information  of  the  Egyptian 
priefts  and  others  with  whom  he  convtrfed.  And  Cur- 
tius,  in  the  life  of  Alexander,  fpeaking  of  the  affairs 
of  India,  ingenuoufly  confefles,  that  he  wrote  more 
than  he  fully  believed.  "  For  (fays  he)  I  neither 
dare  to  affirm  pofitively  what  I  doubt  of,  nor  can  I 
think  it  proper  to  omit  what  I  ha»e  been  told."  By 
fuch  a  conduft  the  author  fecures  his  credit,  whether 
the  things  prove  really  true  or  falfe  ;  and  gives  room 
for  further  inquiry,  without  impofing  on  his  readers. 

The  other  branch  of  hidorical  truth  is.  Not  to  omit 
any  thing  that  is  true,  and  neceffary  to  fet  the  matter 
treated  of  in  a  clear  and  full  light.  In  the  aftions  of 
paft  ages  or  diftant  countries,  wherein  the  writer  has 
no  pcrfonal  concern,  he  can  have  no  great  induce- 
ment to  break  in  upon  this  rule.  But  where  intereft 
or  party  is  engaged,  it  requires  no  fmall  candour,  as 
well  as  firmnefs  of  mind,  conftantly  to  adhere  to  it. 
AfTedion  to  fome,  averfion  too  thers,  fear  of  difob- 
llging  friends  or  thofe  in  power,  will  often  inter- 
pofe  and  try  his  intf^grity.  Befides,  an  omiffion  is 
Icfs  obvious  to  cenfure,  than  a  falfe  affertion  :  for  the 
one  may  be  eaGly  afcribed  to  ignorance  or  forgetful- 
nefs  ;  whereas  the  other  will,  if  difcovered,  be  com- 
monly looked  upon  as  defign.  He  therefore,  who  in 
fuch  circumftances,  from  a  generous  love  to  truch,  is 
fuperior  to  all  motives  to  betray  or  ftifle  it,  juftly  de- 
fervesthe  charadler  of  a  brave  as  well  as  honeil  man. 
What  Polybius  fays  upon  this  head  is  very  well  vvorth 
remarking  :  "  A  good  man  ought  to  love  his  friends 
and  his  country,  and  to  have  a  Uke  difpofition  with 
them,  both  towards  their  friends  and  enemies.  But 
when  he  takes  upon  him  the  charafter  of  an  hillorian, 
they  mull  all  be  forgot.  He  mud  often  fpeak  well 
of  his  enemies,  and  commend  them  when  their  aftions 
deferve  it ;  and  fometimes  blame,  and  even  upbraid 
his  greateft  friends,  when  their  condudl  makes  it  ne- 
ceffary. Nor  muft  he  forbear  fometimes  to  reprove,  and 
at  other  times  to  commend,  the  fame  perfons;  fince  all 
are  liable  to  miftake  in  their  management,  and  there 
are  fcarce  any  perfons  who  are  always  in  the  wrong. 
Therefore,  in  hilloiy,  all  perfonal  confiderations  fliould 
belaid  afide,  and  regard  had  only  to  their  actions." 

What  a  dllTerent  view  of  mankind  and  their  aftions 
fiiould  we  have  were  thefe  rules  obferved  by  all  hi- 
ftorians  ?  Integrity  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  qua- 
lification of  an  hiftorian  ;  when  we  can  depend  upon 
this,  other  imperfeftions  are  more  eafdy  pafTed  over. 
Suetonius  is  faid  to  have  written  the  lives  of  the  firll 
t^velve  Roman  emperors  with  the  fame  freedom  where- 
with they  themfelvcs  lived.  What  better  charadter 
can  be  given  of  a  writer  ?  The  fame  ingenuous  tem- 
per appears  in  the  two  Grecian  hiftorians  above  men- 
tioned, Thucydides  and  Polybius:  The  former  of 
whorn,  though  baiiiflied  by  his  countrymen  the  Athe- 
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nians,  yet  expreffes  no  marks  of  rcfentmcnt  in  his  Compofi- 
hiftory,  either  againft  them  in  general,  or  even  a-  ^°(^^^y 
gainft  the  chief  authors  of  it,  when  he  has  occafion  ^  ,  ^ 
to  mention  them  ;  and  the  latter  does  not  forbear 
cenfuring  what  he  thought  blameable  in  his  nearell 
relations  and  friends.  But  it  is  often  no  cafy  matter  to 
know  whether  an  hiftorian  fpeaks  truth  or  not,  and 
keeps  up  to  the  feveral  charafters  here  mentioned  ;  tho' 
it  feems  reafonable,  upon  the  common  principles  of 
juftice  due  to  all  mankind,  to  credit  him  where  no 
marks  of  partiality  or  prejudice  appear  in  his  writings. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  judgment  may  in  a  good  mca- 
fure  be  formed  of  the  veracity  of  an  author  from  his 
manner  of  exprelling  himfelf.  A  certain  candour  and 
franknefs,  that  is  always  uniform  and  confiftent  with 
itfelf,  runs  through  their  writings  who  have  nothing 
in  view  but  truth,  which  may  be  juftiy  efteemed  as  4 
very  good  evidence  of  their  fincerity.  Whereas  thofe 
who  have  partial  defigns  to  anfwer  are  commonly 
more  clofe  and  covert ;  and  if  at  other  times  they  af- 
fume  an  air  of  opennefs  and  freedom,  yet  this  is  not 
conftant  and  even,  but  foon  followed  again  with  the 
appearance  of  fome  bias  and  referve  :  for  it  is  very 
difficult  to  aft  a  part  long  together  without  lying 
open  to  a  difcovery.  And  therefore,  though  craft  and 
defign  is  exceeding  various,  and,  Proteus-like,  aftimes 
very  different  ftiapes,  there  are  certain  characters  by 
which  it  may  often  be  perceived  and  deteded.  Thus,, 
where  things  are  uncertain  by  reafon  of  their  being 
reported  various  ways,  it  is  partiality  in  an  hiftorian 
to  give  into  the  moft  unfavourable  account,  where 
others  are  as  well  known  and  equally  credible.  Again,, 
it  Is  a  proof  of  the  fame  bad  temper,  when  the  facls 
themfelves  are  certain  and  evident,  but  the  defign  and 
motives  of  thofe  concerned  In  them  are  unknown  and 
obfcure,  to  aflign  fome  ill  principle,  fuch  as  avarice,, 
ambition,  malice,  intereft,  or  any  other  vicious  habit, 
as  the  caufe  of  them.  This  conduct  is  not  only  un- 
juft  to  the  perfons  whofe  aftions  they  relate  ;  but 
hurtful  ,to  mankind  in  general,  by  endeavouring  to 
deftroy  the  principal  motive  to  virtue,  which  fprings^ 
from  example.  Others,  who  affedl  to  be  more  covert,, 
content  themfelves  with  fufpicious  and  fly  infmuations; 
and  then  endeavour  to  come  off,  by  Intimating  their 
unwillingnefs  to  believe  them,  tho'  they-  would  have 
their  readers  do  fo.  And  to  mention  no  more,  there 
are  others,  who,  when  they  have  loaded  perfons  with 
unjuft  calumnies  and  reflefkions,  will  allow  them  fome 
flight  commendations,  to  make  what  they  have  faid 
before  look  more  credible,  and  themfelves  lefs  partial. 
But  the  honeft  and  faithful  hiftorian  contemns  all  fuch 
low  and  mean  arts  he  confiders  things  as  they  are 
in  themfelves,  and  relates  them  as  he  finds  them,  with- 
out prejudice  or  affetllon. 

Art.  II.  The  Subject  or  Argum  ent  of  Hiftory.  ^. 

The  fubjea  in  general  is  fa&s,  together  with  fuch  Sulijefl  oV. 
things  as  ar'e  either  connefted  with  them,  or  may  at  ^'^"'y* 
leaft  be  reqsifite  to  fet  them  In  a  jiift  and  proper  light. 
But  although  the  principal  defign  of  hiftory  be  to  ac- 
quaint us  with  fafts,  yet  all  fafts  do  not  merit  the 
regard  of  an  hiftorian  ;  but  fuch  only  as  may  be  thought 
of  ufe  and  fervice  for  the  conduct  of  human  life.  Nor 
is  it  allowable  for  him,  like  the  poet,  to  form  the  plan  . 
and  fcheme  of  his  work  as  he  plcafes.    His  bufinefis 
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is  to  repon  things  as  lie  finds  them,  without  any  co-  That  would  fuffice  me  j  for  it  is  above  mywifh  to  add  Com;  of.- 
louring  or  difguife  to  make  them  more  pleafing  and    with  him,  '  tion  of 

palatable  to  his  reader,  which  would  be  to  convert  his   atid  wing  my  flight  to  fame 

hlftory  into  a  novel.    Indeed,  fome  hiftories  afford         But  oh ! 

more  pleafure  and  entertainment  than  others,  from  the  However,  this  is  enough,  and  what  hillory  alone  feems  Uh 
nature  of  the  things  of  which  they  confift  ;  and  it  may  to  promife."  This  was  Phny's  opinion  with  regard 
be  efteemed  the  happinefs  of  an  hiftorian  to  meet  with  to  the  ufe  and  advantage  of  hiftory  j  the  fubjeds  of 
fiich  a  fubjeft,  but  it  is  not  his  fault  if  it  be  otherwife.  which  are  generally  matters  of  weight  and  importance. 
Thus  Herodotus  brgins  his  hiftory  with  fhowing,  that  And  therefore,  when  a  prudent  hiftorian  thinks  it 
the  barbarians  gave  the  firft  occafion  to  the  wars  be-  convenient  to  take  notice  of  things  in  themfelves  lefa 
tween  them  and  the  Greeks,  and  ends  it  with  an  ac-  confiderable,  he  either  does  it  with  brevity,  or  for 
count  of  the  punifliment  which,  after  fome  ages,  they  fome  apparent  reafon,  or  accounts  for  it  byfomejuft 
fuffcredfrom  theGreeks  on  that  account.  Such arelation  apology.  So  Dion  CaiTius,  when  he  has  mentioned 
iBuft  not  only  be  very  agreeable  to  his  countrymen  the  fome  things  of  lefs  moment  in  the  life  of  Commodus 
Grecians,  for  whofe  fakes  it  was  written  ;  but  Hkewife  (as  indeed  that  emperor's  Hfe  was  chiefly  filled  up  with 
very  inftruaive,  by  informing  them  of  the  juftice  of  cruehy  and  folly),  makes  this  excufc  for  himfelf :  "  I 
Providence  in  punifliing  public  injuries  in  this  world,    would  not  have  it  thought  that  I  defcend  below  the 

gravity  of  hiftory  in  writing  thefe  things  :    For,  as 
they  were  the  actions  of  an  emperor,  and   I  was 
prefent  and  faw  thtm  all,  and  both  heard  and  con* 
verfed  with  him,  I  did  not  think 
them 


wherein  focieties,  as  fuch,  are  only  capable  of  punifh- 
Vnent,  And  therefore  thofe  examples  might  be  of  ufe 
to  caution  them  againft  the  like  praftices.  On  the 
contrary,  Thucydides  begins  his  hiftory  with  the  un- 
happy ftate  of  his  countrymen  the  Athenians  ;  and  in 


Different 


not  trunk  it  proper  to  omit 
He  feems  to  think  thofe  adlions,  when  per- 
ihe  courfe  of  it  plainly  intimates,  that  they  were  the  formed  by  an  emperor,  might  be  worth  recording, 
caufc  of  the  calamiteus  war  between  them  and  the  which,  if  done  by  a  perfon  of  inferior  rank,  would 
Lacedemonians.  Whereas,  had  he  been  more  inclined  fcarce  have  dtferved  notice.  Nor  does  he  appear  to 
to  pleafe  and  gratify  his  countrymen  than  to  write  have  judged  amifs,  if  we  confider  what  ari  influence 
the  truth,  he  might  have  fet  things  in  fuch  a  light  as  the  condud  and  behaviour  of  princes,  even  in  the 
to  have  made  their  enemies  appear  the  aggreffors.  common  circumftances  of  life,  have  upon  all  beneath 
Bathe  fcorned  to  court  applaufe  at  the  expence  of  them;  which  may  fometimes  render  them  not  un- 
truth and  juftice,  and  has  fet  a  noble  example  of  in-  worthy  the  regard  of  an  hiftorian,  as  examples  either 
tegrity  to  all  future  hiftorians.    But  as  all  adions  do  for  imitation  or  caution. 

not  merit  a  place  in  hiftory,  it  requires  no  fmall  judge-  But  although  fads  in  general  are  the  proper  fub- 
ment  in  an  hiftorian  to  feleft  fuch  only  as  arc  proper,  jeft  of  hiftory,  yet  they  may  be  differently  confidered 
Cicero  obferves  very  juftly,  that  hiftory  "  is  conver-  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  them,  as  they  relate  ei- 
fant  in  great  and  memorable  adions."  For  this  rea-  ther  to  particular  perfons  or  communities  of  men. 
fon,  an  hiftorian  fliould  always  keep  pofterity  in  view;  And  from  this  confideration  hiftory  has  been  diftin- 
and  relate  nothing  which  may  not,  upon  fome  account  guiftied  into  three  foits,  viz.  biography,  particular  andhSory. 
or  other,  be  worth  the  notice  of  after-ages.  To  dc  general  hljlory.  The  Hves  of  lingle  perfons  is  called 
fcend  to  trivial  and  minute  matters,  fuch  as  frequently  biography.  By  particular  hijlofy  is  meant  that  of  par- 
cccur  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  is  below  the  dig-  ticular  ftates,  whether  for  a  ftiorter  or  longer  fpace  of 
nity  of  hiftory.  Such  writers  ought  rather  to  be  deemed  time.  And  general  hijiory  contains  an  account  of  feveral 
journalifts  than  hiftorians,  who  have  no  view  or  ex-  ftates  exifting  together  in  the  fame  period  of  time, 
pedation  that  their  works  ftiould  furvive  them.  But  i.  The  fubjcdls  of  biography  are  the  lives  either  of 
the  fliilful  hiftorian  is  fired  with  a  more  noble  ambi-  public  or  private  perfons  ;  for  many  ufeful  obferva- 
tion.  His  defign  is  to  acquaint  fucceeding  ages  with  tions  in  the  condu6t  of  human  life  may  be  made  from 
what  remarkable  occurrences  happened  in  the  world  juft  accounts  of  thofe  who  have  been  eminent  and  be- 
before  them  ;  to  do  juftice  to  the  memory  of  great  neficial  to  the  World  in  either  ftation.  Nay,  the  lives 
and  virtuous  men  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  perpetuate  of  vicious  perfons  are  not  without  their  ufe,  as  warn- 
hisown.  Pliny  the  younger  has  fome  fine  refledions  ings  to  others,  by  obferving  the  fatal  confcquences 
upon  this  head,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  "  You  advlfe  which  fooner  or  later  generally  follow  fuch  practices, 
me  (fays  he)  to  write  an  hiftory  ;  and  not  you  only,  But,  for  thofe  who  expofed  their  lives^  or  otherwife 
for  many  others  have  done  the  fame,  and  I  am  myfelf  employed  their  time  and  labour,  for  the  fervlce  of  their 
inclined  to  it.  Not  that  I  believe  myfelf  qualified  for  fellow-creatures,  it  feems  but  a  juft  debt  that  their 
it,  which  would  be  ralh  to  think  till  I  have  tried  it;  memories  ftiould  be  perpetuated  after  them,  and  po- 
but  becaufe  I  efteem  it  a  generous  adion  not  to  fuffer  fterity  acquainted  with  their  bcnefadors.  The  ex- 
thofe  to  be  forgotten,  whofe  memory  ought  to  be  peftation  of  this  was  no  fmall  incentive  to  virtue  in 
eternized  ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  others,  to-  the  Pagan  world.  And  perhaps  every  one,  upon  due 
gether  with  one^s  own.  For  there  is  nothing  I  am  fo  refledion,  will  be  convinced  how  natural  this  paffion  is 
defirous  or  ambitious  of,  as  to  be  remembered  here-  to  mankind  in  general.  And  it  was  for  this  reafon, 
after  ;  which  is  a  thing  worthy  of  a  man,  efpeclally  probably,  that  Virgil  places  not  only  his  herpes,  but 
of  one  who,  confcious  of  no  guilt,  has  nothing  to  alfo  the  inventors  of  ufeful  arts  and  fciences,  and 
fear  from  pofterity.  Therefore  I  am  thinking  day  other  perfons  of  diftingulftied  merit,  in  the  Elyfian 
and  night  by  what  means,  as  Virgil  fays.  Fields,  where  he  thus  defcribes  them  : 

..    ,"7       My  name  Here  patriots  live,  who,  for  their  country's  good, 

raife  alolt :  fighting  fields  were  nrodlgal  of  blood  i 
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Prltflfi  of  unblcmllh'd  lives  here  make  abode, 
And  poets  worthy  their  infpiririg  ijod ; 
And  fearching  wits  of  more  mechanic  parts, 
Who  rjrac'd  their  age  with  new  invented  arts; 
Thofe  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  ex'tnd. 
And  thofewho  knew  tliat  lioiinty  to  commend  : 
The  heads  of  thefe  with  holy  fillets  bounil, 
And  all  their  temples  were  with  sjailandN  crown'd. 

jiEneid,  I.  vi  V.  65. 

In  the  lives  of  public  perfons,  their  public  charafters 
are  principally,  but  not  fokly,  to^be  regarded.  The 
world  is  inquifitive  to  know  the  condud:  of  princes 
and  other  great  men,  as  well  in  private  as  public. 
And  both,  as  has  been  faid,  may  be  of  fcrvice,  confi- 
dering  the  influence  of  their  examples.  But  to  be 
over- inquifitive  in  fearching  into  the  weakneffes  and 
infirmities  of  the  greateft  or  bell  of  men,  is,  to  fay 
no  more  of  it,  but  a  needlefs  curiofity.  In  the  wri- 
ters of  this  kind,  Plutarch  is  juftly  allowed  to  excel. 

But  it  has  been  a  matter  of  difpute  among  the 
learned,  whether  any  one  ought   to  v"rite  his  own 
Iiillory.    It  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  this,  that 
no  one  can  be  fo  much  matter  of  the  fubjedt  as  the 
perfon  himfelf:    and   befides,   there  are  many  in- 
ftances,  both  ancient  and  modern,  to  julHfy  fuch  a 
conduft.    But  on  the  other  hand  it  mull  be  owned, 
that  there  are  many  inconveniencies  which  attend  it ; 
fome  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Cicero.    "  If  (fays 
he)   there  is  any  thing  commemiable,  perfons  are 
obliged  to  fpeak  of  them.fclves  with  greater  modefty, 
and  to  omit  what  is  blameabie  in  others.  Befides, 
what  is  faid  is  not  fo  foon  credited,  and  has  lefs  au- 
thority ;  and  after  all,  many  will  not  (tick  to  cenfure 
it."    And  Pliny  friys  very  well  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
**  Thofe  who  proclaim  their  own  virtues,  are  thought 
not  fo  much  to  proclaim  them  becaufe  they  did  them, 
as  to  have  done  them  that  they  might  proclaim  them. 
So  that  which  would  have  appeared  great  if  told  by 
another,  is  loft  when  related  by  the  party  himfelf. 
For  when  men  cannot  deny  the  fad,  they  refleft  upon 
the  vanity  of  its  author.    Wherefore,  if  you  do  things 
not  worth  mentioning,  the  attions  themfelves  are 
blamed  ;  and  if  the  things  you  do  are  commendable, 
you  are  blamed  for  mentioning  them."    Thefe  reflec- 
tions will  be  generally  allowed  to  be  very  juft  ;  and 
yet  confidering  how  natural  it  is  for  men  to  love  them- 
felves, and  to  be  inclined  in  their  own  favour,  it  feems 
to  be  a  very  difficult  tafli  for  any  one  to  write  an  im- 
partial hiflory  of  his  own  aftions.     There  is  fcarce 
any  treatife  of  this  kind  that  is  more  celebrated  than 
Caefar's  Commentaries.    And  yet  Suetonius,  tells  us, 
that  *•  Afinius  PoUio  (who  lived  at  that  time)  thought 
they  were  neither  written  with  due  care  nor  integrity  : 
that  Csefar  was  often  too  credulous  in  his  acc()unts  of 
what  was  done  by  other  perfons  ;  and  miireprciented 
his  own  adlions,  either  defignedly,  or  through  forget- 
fulnefs  :  and  therefore  he  fuppofes  he  would  have  re- 
vifed  and  correfted  them."    However,  at  fome  times 
it  may  doubtlefs  be  jufkifiable  for  a  perfon  to  be  his 
own  hiftorian.    Plutarch  mentions  two  cafes  wherein 
it  is  allowable  for  a  man  to  commend  himfelf,  and  be 
the  publifher  of  his  own  merits.    Thefe  are,  when 
the  doing  of  it  may  be  of  confiderable  advantage  ei- 
ther to  himfelf  or  others.     It  is  indeed  lefs  invidious 
ifor  other  perfons  to  undertake  the  province.  And 
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efpecially  for  a  perfon  to  talk  or  write  of  his  own  vir-  Compt  fi- 
tues,  at  a  time  when  vice  and  a  general  corruption  of  ^'-""^1^ 
manners  prevails,  let  what  he  fays  be  ever  fo  true,  it  ,  ,  _-r^ 
will  be  apt  at  leaft  to  be  taken  as  a  refleftion  upon 
others.  "  Anciently  (fays  Tacitus),  many  wrote 
their  own  lives,  rather  as  a  teftimony  of  their  condufit, 
than  from  pride."  Upon  which  he  makes  this  judi- 
cious remark  :  "  That  the  more  virtue  abounds,  the 
fooner  the  reports  of  it  are  credited."  But  the  an- 
cient writers  had  a  way  of  taking  off  the  reader's  at- 
tention from  themfelves  in  recording  their  own  ac- 
tions, and  fo  rendering  what  they  faid  lefs  invidious  : 
and  that  was,  by  fpeaking  of  themfelves  in  the  third 
perfon,  and  not  in  the  firil.  Thus  Cajfar  never  fays, 
"  /  did,"  or,  "  /  faid,  this  or  that  ;"  but  always, 
**  Ctsfar  did,  or  faid,  fo  and  fo."  Why  the  moderns 
have  not  more  chofen  to  follow  them  in  this,  we  know 
not,  flnce  it  feems  lefs  exceptionable. 

2.  In  a  continued  hiftory  of  particular  ftates,  fome 
account  may  be  given  of  their  original,  and  founders  ; 
the  nature  of  their  foil,  and  fituation  ;  what  advan- 
tages they  have  for  their  fupport  or  improvement,  ei- 
ther within  themfelves,  by  foreign  traffic,  or  con- 
quefts  ;  with  the  form  of  their  government.  Then 
notice  fliould-  be  taken  of  the  methods  by  which  they 
increafed  in  wealth  or  power,  till  they  gradually  ad- 
vanced to  their  higheft  pitch  of  grandeur  ;  whether 
by  their  virtue,  the  goodnefs  of  their   con  flit  ution, 
trade,  induftry,  wars,  or  whatever  caufe.    After  this 
the  reafons  of  their  declenfions  fhould  be  fhown  ;  what 
were  the  vices  that  principally  occafioned  it  (for  that 
is  generally  the  cafe);  whether  avarice,  ambition,  lu- 
xury, difcord,  cruelty,  or  feveral  of  thefe  in  conjunc- 
tion.   And  laftly,  where  that  has  been  their  unhappy- 
fate,  how  they  received  their  final  ruin  and  fubver- 
fion.    Moft  of  thefe  things  Livy  had  in  view  whea 
he  wrote  his  hiltory  of  the  Roman  ftate,  as  he  ac- 
quaints his  readers  in  the  preface.    *'  The  accounts 
(fays  he)  of  what  happened  either  before  or  while 
the  ciiy  was  building,  confifting  rather  of  poetical 
fables  than  any  certain  records  of  fafts,  I  fhall  nei- 
ther affert  nor  confute  them.    Let  antiquity  be  allow- 
ed to  make  the  origin  of  their  cities  more  venerable, 
by  uniting  things  human  and  divine.    But  if  any  na- 
tion may  be  fuffered  to  fetch  their  origin  from  the 
gods,  fuch  is  the  mihtary  glory  of  the  Romans,  that 
when  they  reprefent  Mars  as  the  father  of  their  found- 
er, other  nations  may  as  eafily  acquiefce  in  this  as 
they  do  in  their  government.      But  I  lay  no  great 
ftiefs  upon  thefe  things,  and  others  of  the  like  nature, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  them.    What  I  am  defi- 
rous  every  one  fliould  carefully  attend  to,  are  our  lives 
and  manners :  by  what  men,  and  what  arts,  civil  and 
military,  the  empire  was  both  acquired  and  enlarged  : 
then  let  him  obferve,  how  our  manners  gradually  de- 
clined with  our  difciphne  ;  afterwards  grew  worfe  and 
worfe  ;  and  at  length  fo  far  degenerated,  that  at  pre- 
fent  we  can  neither  hear  with  our  vices  nor  fuffer  them 
to  be  remedied-    This  is  the  chief  benefit  and  advan- 
tage to  be  reaped  from  hitiory,   to  fetch  inftruftion 
from  eminent  examples  of  both  kinds  ;  in  order  to  imi- 
tate the  one,  which  will  be  of  ufe  both  to  yourfclf  and 
your  country,  and  avoid  the  other,  which  are  equally 
bafe  in  their  rife  and  event."    Thus  far  Livy.  And 
4  E  how 
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how  well  he  has  executed  this  defign  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  who  will  be  at  the  pauis  to  perufe 
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anions,  with  fuch  things  as  are  neceflarily  conneAed  Comi  ofi- 
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his  work. 

3.  But  as  a  particular  hiftory  confifts  In  a  number 
©f  fafts  relating  to  the  fame  ftate,  fultably  connected 
and  laid  together  in  a  proper  feries ;  fo  a  general  hi- 
flory  is  made  up  of  feveral  particular  hiftories,  whofe 
feparate  tranfa(^ions  within  the  fame  period  of  time, 
or  part  of  it,  fhould  be  fo  diftinftly  related  as  to  cante 
BO  confufion.  Such  was  the  hiftory  of  Diodorus  Si- 
calus,  which  contained  an  account  of  moft  of  the  emi- 
nent ftates  and  kingdoms  in  the  vrorld,  though  far  the 
greateft  part  of  it  is  now  unhappily  loft.  Of  the  fame 
nature  is  the  hiftory  of  Herodotus,  though  not  fo  ex- 
tenfive  ;  to  whom  we  are  efpeclally  indebted  for  the 
Perfian  affairs.  And  to  this  kind  may  likewife  be  re- 
ferred Juftin's  hiftory,  though  it  be  only  the  epitome 
of  a  larger  work  written  by  another  hand.  The 
»ules  proper  for  conducing  fuch  hiftories  are  much 
the  fame  as  thofe  above  mentioned  concerning  parti- 
cular hiftories  ;  excepting  what  relates  to  the  or^Ier,  of 
■which  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter. 

But  the  hiftories  both  of  particular  ftates  and 
thofe  which  are  more  general  frequently  contain  only 
the  affairs  of  fome  fhort  period  of  time.  Thus  the 
hiftory  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  written  by  Thucy- 
didcs,  comprifes  only  what  was  done  in  the  firft  twenty 
years  of  that  war,  which  lafted  feven  years  longer 
than  his  account  reaches  ;  though  indeed  the  reafon 
of  that  might  be,  becaufe  Thucydides  died  before  the 
war  was  finiflied,  otherwife  he  would  very  probably 
have  continued  his  hiftory  to  the  conchifion  of  it. 
But  the  hiftory  of  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
^'ng  Jugurtha  in  Africa,  given  us  by  Salluft,  as  alfo 
Casfar's  hiftories  of  the  Gallic  and  civil  wars,  are  all 
confined  within  ^  much  lefs  number  of  years  than  that 
of  Thucydides.  Nay,  fometimes  one  fingle  tranfaAIon 
is  thought  fufficlent  to  furnilh  out  an  hiftory.  Such 
was  the  confplracy  of  Catiline  to  fubvert  the  Roman 
ftate,  written  likewife  by  Salluft.  As  to  more  gene- 
ral hiftories,  Xenophon's  hiftory  of  Greece  may  be 
'efteemed  as  fuch  ;  which  in  order  of  time  fucceeds 
that  of  Thucydides,  and  contains  the  affairs  of  forty- 
eight  years.  And  Polyblus  called  his  a  general  htjlory  ; 
which,  though  it  principally  contained  the  Roman  af- 
fairs, yet  took  In  the  moll  remarkable  tranfaftions 
ef  feveral  other  ftates,  for  the  fpace  of  fifty-three 
years  :  though  it  has  met  with  the  fame  hard  fate  as 
that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  fo  that  only  the  firft  five 
books  out  of  forty,  of  which  it  confifted  at  firft,  now 
remain  entire.  And  to  mention  no  more,  the  cele- 
brated hiftory  of  Thuanus  is  another  inftance  of  this 
fort.  In  which  the  principal  tranfadlions  of  Europe 
for  about  60  years,  chiefly  in  the  1 6tfi  century,  are 
defcribed  with  that  judgment  and  fideHty,  and  In  a 
manner  fo  accurate  and  beautiful,  that  he  has  been 
thought  fcarcely  inferior  to  any  of  the  ancient  hifto- 
irians.  Now,  in  fuch  hiftories  as  thefe,  to  go  farther 
tack  than  Is  necefTary  to  fet  the  fubjeft  in  a  juft  light, 
fceras  as^  improper  as  it  is  unneceffary. 

The  general  fubjedl  or  argument  of  hiftory,  in  Its 
feveral  branches,  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  four  heads ; 
narration^  reJle£tions,  fpeeches,  and  digrefions. 

1,  By  narration  is  meant  a  defcrlptioQ  of  fa^  or 


namely,  perfons,.  time,  place,  defign,  and 


tion  of 


with  them 
event. 

As  to  aB'ions  themfelves,  It  Is-  the  bufinefs  of  the  ^"""^ 
hiftorian  to  acquaint  his  readers  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  performed  ;  what  meafures  were  con- 
certed on  all  fides,  and  how  they  were  condufted, 
whether  with  vigilance,  courajre,  prudence,  and  cau- 
tion, or  the  contrary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
aftion  ;  as  likewife,  if  any  unforefeen  accidents  fell" 
out,  by  which  the  defigned  meafures  were  either  pro- 
moted or  broken.    AH  aftions  may  be  referred  to 
two  forts,  mihtary  and  civil.     And  as  war  arifes  from 
injuftice  and  injuries  received  on  one  fide  or  the  o- 
ther,  it  is  fit  the  reader  ftiould  be  Informed  who  were 
the  aggrelTors.    For  though  war  is  never  to  be  defi- 
red,  yet  it  is  fometimes  neceflary.    In  the  defcription  ■ 
of  battles,  regard  fliould  be  had  equally  to  both  par- 
ties ;  the  number  of  forces,  condu6l  of  the  generals^, 
in  what  manner  they  engaged,  what  turns  and  chan- 
ces happened  In  the  engagement,  either  from  accidents, . 
courage,  or  ftratagam,  and  how  it  IfFued.    The  like, 
circumftances  fhould  all  be  obferved  in  fieges  and  other 
aclions.    But  the  moft  agreeable  fcene  of  hiftory  arifes . 
from  a  ftate  of  peace.    Here  the  writer  acquaints  u&  . 
with  the  conftitution  of  flates,  the  nature  of  their  laws, 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants,  the  ad- 
vantages of  concord  and  unanimity,  with  the  difad- 
vantages  of  contention  and  difcord  ;  the  invention  of 
arts  and  fciences.  In  what  manner  they  were  Im- 
proved and  cultivated,   and  by  whom  ;   with  many, 
other  things,  both  pleafant  and  profitable  in  the  con-. 
duA  of  life. 

As  \.o perfons,  the  chara<J^ers  of  J',  .nofe  fhould  be, 
defcribed  who  aft  any  confiderable  part  in  an  hiftory. 
This  excites  the  curiolity  of  the  reader,  and  makes  ^ 
him  more  attentive  to  what  is  faid  of  them  ;  as  every, 
one  is  more  inquifitive  to  hear  what  relates  to  other.'? . 
In  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  them,    And  it  will 
hkewife  be  of  ufe  to  obferve,  how  their  adions  agree 
with  their  characters,  and  what  vi-ere  the  efFjifts  of. 
their  different  qualifications  and  abilities. 

The  circumflances  of  time  and  place  Are  carefully  fo 
be  regarded  by  an  hiftorian,  without  which  his  ac- 
counts of  fads  will  be  frequently  very  lamt;  and  im- 
perfed.     And  therefore  chronology  and  geography 
feem  not  improperly  to  have  been  called  the  tivo  eyes  : 
of  hijory.    Befides,  they  very  much  affift  the  memory  : 
for  it  is  much  eafier  to  remember  any  thing  faid  to  - 
be  done  at  fuch  a  time,  and  in  fuch  a  place,  than  if 
only  related   in  general ;  nay,  the  remembrance  of 
thefe  often  recalls  thofe  things  to  mind  which  other- 
wife  had  been  obliterated.    By  time  is  meant  not 
only  the  year  of  any  particular  era  or  period  ;  bia 
likewife  the  feafon,  as  fummer  or  winter  ;  and  the 
age  of  particular  perfons.    For  it  is  oftentimes  from 
hence  that  we  are  principally  enabled  to  make  a  jufl 
eftimate  of  fads.    Thus  Cicero  commends  Pompey  for 
undertaking  and  finifhing  the  Piratic  war  at;  a  feafon  of 
the  year  when  other  generals  would  not  h^ye  thought 
it  fafe  to  venture  out  at  fca. ,  This  double  danger,  as /'ro  Ifg-. 
well  from  the  weather  as  the  enemy,  confidering  the '^^ ''^^ 
neceffity  of  the  cafe,  heightens  the  glory  of  the  aq- 
tion  ;  fmce  to  have  done  the  fame  thing  in  fumpier 
would  not  have,  beea  an  e^uai  proof  of  the  courage 

aofi,  ^ 
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Compofi.  and  intrepidity  of  tne  general.    And  there  is  nothing 
lion  of  furprifing  in  the  conquetts  of  Alexander  than 

^^Htftory^  ^^^^      fliould  fubduc  fo  large  a  part  of  the  world  by 
'   ~  the  time  he  was  little  more  than  30  years  old  ;  an 
age  at  which  few  other  generals  have  been  much  di- 
fllngurfhed.    Had  we  not  known  this,  a  conliderablc 
part  of  his  character  had  been  loft. 

The  lik€  advantages  arife  from  the  other  circum- 
ftances  t)f  place.  And  therefore  in  marches,  battles, 
and  other  military  actions,  the  hiftorian  fliould  take 
rotice  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  palfes,  rivers, 
diftances  of  places,  fituation  of  the  armies,  and  ftrength 
of  the  towns  either  by  nature  or  art  ;  from  which 
the  reader  may  the  better  form  a  judgment  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  greatnefs  of  any  enterprife.  Casfar  is  ge- 
nerally very  particular  in  thefe  things,  and  feems  to 
have  thought  it  highly  requifite  in  order  to  give  his 
readers  ajult  idea  of  his  adions.  The  defcriptions  of 
-countries,  cities,  and  rivers,  are  likewife  both  ufeful 
and  pleafant ;  and  help  us  to  judge  of  the  probability 
=of  what  is  related  concerning  the  temper  and  genius 
of  the  inhabitants,  their  arts,  traffic,  wealth,  power, 
or  whatever  elfe  is  remarkable  among  them. 

But  an  accurate  hiftorikn  goes  yet  further,  and  con- 
fiders  the  caufes  of  atSions,  and  what  were  the  deftgns 
and  views  of  thofe  perfons  who  were  principally  con- 
cerned in  them.  Some,  as  Polybius  has  well  obfervcd, 
are  apt  to  confound  the  beginnings  of  a^lions  with 
their  fprings  and  caufes,  which  ought  to  be  carefully 
feparated.  For  the  caufes  are  often  very  remote,  and 
to  be  looked  for  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  ac- 
tions themfelves.  Thus,  as  he  tells  us,  fome  have  re- 
prefented  Hannibal's  befieging  Saguntum  in  Spain, 
and  paffing  the  Ebro,  contrary  to  a  former  agreement 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  as  caufes  of 
the  fecond  Punic  war.  But  thefe  were  only  the  begin- 
nings of  it.  The  true  caufes  were  the  jealoufies  and 
fears  of  the  Carthaginians  from  the  growing  power  of 
the  Romans  ;  and  Hannibal's  inveterate  hatred  to  them, 
with  which  he  had  been  imprelfed  from  his  infancy. 
For  his  father,  whom  he  fucceeded  in  the  command  of 
the  Carthaginian  army,  had  obliged  him,  when  but  nine 
years  old,  to  take  a  moft  folemn  oath  upon  an  altar  never 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  Romans  :  and  therefore  he  was 
no  fooner  at  the  head  of  the  army,  than  he  took  the 
firft  opportunity  to  break  with  them.  Again,  the  true 
fprings  and  caufes  of  actions  are  to  be  diftinguilhed 
from  fuch  as  are  only  feigned  and  pretended.  For  gene- 
rally the  worfe  defigns  men  have  in  view,  the  more  foli- 
citous  they  are  to  cover  them  with  fpecious  pretences. 
It  is  the  hillorian's  bufinefs,  therefore,  to  lay  open 
and  expofe  to  view  thefe  arts  of  politicians.  So,  as 
the  fame  judicious  hiftorian  remarks,  we  are  not  to 
imagine  A  lexandei's  carrying  over  his  army  into  Afia 
to  have  been  the  caufe  of  the  war  between  him  and  the 
Perfians,  That  had  its  being  long  before.  The  Gre- 
cians had  formerly  two  armies  in  Afia,  one  under  Xe- 
nophon  and  the  other  commanded  by  Agefilaus.  Now 
the  Afiatics  did  not  venture  to  oppofe  or  mokft  either 
of  thefe  armies  in  their  march.  TWs  made  king  Phi- 
fip,  Alexander's  father,  v/ho  was  an  ambitious  prince, 
0nd  afpired  after  univerfal  monarchy,  think  it  might 
be  a  prafticable  thing  to  make  a  conqueft  of  Afia.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  kept  it  in  his  view,  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  it ;  but  did  not  liv€  to  execute  it.    That  was 
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left  for  his  fon.  But  as  king  Philip  could  not  have  Compofi. 
done  this  without  firft  bringing  the  other  ftates  of  ^j^^^^ 
Greece  into  it,  his  pretence  to  them  was  only  to  avenge  f 
the  injuries  they  had  all  fuffered  from  the  Perfians  ; 
though  the  real  defign  was  an  univerfal  government, 
both  over  them  and  the  Perfians,  as  appeared  after- 
wards by  the  event.  But  in  order  to  our  beir  g  well 
alTured  of  a  perfon's  real  defigns,  and  to  make  the  ac- 
counts of  them  more  credible,  it  is  proper  we  ftiouM 
be  acquainted  with  his  difpofition,  manners,  way  of 
life,  virtues,  or  vices ;  that  by  comparing  his  aftions 
with  thefe,  we  may  fee  how  far  they  agree  and  fuit 
each  other.  For  this  reafon  Salluft  is  fo  particular  in 
his  defcription  of  Catiline,  and  Livy  of  Hannibal ;  by; 
which  it  appears  credible,  that  the  one  was  capable  of 
entering  into  fuch  a  confpiracy  againft  his  country,  and 
the  other  of  performing-  fuch  great  things  as  are  re- 
lated concerning  him.  But  if  the  caufes  of  a£lions  lie 
in  the  dark,  and  unknown,  a  prudent  hiftorian  will  not 
trouble  himfelf  or  his  readers  with  vain  and  trifling 
conjeftures  unlefs  fomething  very  probable  offers  it- 
felf. 

Laftly,  an  hiftorian  ftiould  relate  the  i/fue  and  eveiii 
of  the  aftions  he  defcribes.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
moft  ufeful  part  of  hiftory  ;  fince  the  greateft  advan- 
tage arifing  from  it  is  to  teach  us  experience  from 
what  has  happened  in  the  world  before  us.  When  we 
learn  from  the  examples  of  others  the  happy  effedts  of 
wifdom,  prudence,  integrity,  and  other  virtues,  it  na- 
turally excites  us  to  an  imitation  of  them,  and  to  pur- 
fue  the  fame  meafures  in  our  own  conduct.  And,  on 
the  contrary,  by  perceiving  the  unhappy  confequcnces 
which  have  followed  from  violence,  deceit,  raflinefs,  or 
the  like  vices,  we  are  deterred  from  fuch  practices. 
But  fince  the  wifeft  and  moft  prudent  meafures  do  not 
always  meet  with  the  defired  fuccefs,  and  many  crofs 
accidents  may  happen  to  fruftrate  the  beft  concerted 
defigns  ;  when  we  meet  with  inftances  of  this  nature, 
it  prepares  us  for  the  like  events,  and  keeps  us  from 
too  great  a  confidence  in  our  own  fchemcs.  However, 
as  this  is  not  commonly  the  cafe,  but  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  human  affairs  like  caufes  ufually  produce  like 
effedls  ;  the  numerous  examples  of  the  happy  confe- 
qucnces of  virtue  and  wifdom  recorded  in  hiftory  are 
fufficient  to  determine  us  in  the  choice  of  our  meafures, 
and  to  encourage  us  to  hope  for  an  anfwerable  fuccefs, 
though  we  cannot  be  certain  we  fliall  in  no  inftance 
meet  with  a  difappointment.  And  therefore  Polybius 
very  juftly  obferves,  that  *i  he  who  takes  from  hi- 
ftory the  caufes,  manner,  and  end  of  aftions,  and  o- 
mits  to  take  notice  whether  the  event  was  anfwerable 
to  the  means  made  ufe  of,  leaves  nothing  in  it  but  a 
bare  amufement,  without  any  benefit  or  inftruftion." 
Thefe,  then,  are  the  feveral  things  neceflar^r  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  hiftorical  narrations ;  but  the  proper  dif- 
pofition of  them  muft  be  left  to  the  fldll  and  prudence 
of  the  writer. 

n.  Rijli'B'ions  made  by  the  writers.  Some  have  con-^j.^^^^^ 
demned  thefe,  as  having  a  tendency  to  biias  the  reader;  [jons. 
who  fliould  be  left  to  draw  fuch  conclufions  from  the 
accounts  of  fails  as  he  fees  proi>er.  But  fince  all 
readers  are  not  capable  of  doing  this  for  themfelves, 
what  difadvantage  is  it  for  the  author  to  fuggeft  to 
them  fuch  obfervations  as  may  affift  them  to  make  the 
beft  ufe  of  what  they  read  ?  And  if  the  philofopher  is 
4  E  2  allowed 
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Compofi.  allowed  to  draw  fuch  inferences  from  his  precepts  as  he 
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thinks  juft  and  proper,  why  has  not  the  hiftorian  an 
equal  right  to  make  reflexions  upon  the  fa£ts  he  re- 
lates  ?  The  reader  is  equally  at  liberty  to  judge  for 
himfelf  in  both  cafes,  without  danger  of  being  preju- 
diced. And  therefore  we  find,  that  the  bell  hifto- 
rians  have  allowed  themfelves  this  hberty.  It  would 
be  eafy  to  prove  this  by  a  large  number  of  inilan- 
ces,  but  one  or  two  here  may  fuffice.  When  Sal- 
lull  has  given  a  very  diftindl  account  of  the  de- 
figns  of  Catiline,  and  of  the  whole  fchcme  of  the 
confpiracy,  he  concludes  it  with  this  reflexion  : 
*•  All  that  time  the  empire  of  the  Romans  feenis 
to  me  to  have  been  in  a  very  unhappy  ftate.  For 
when  they  had  extended  their  conquefts  through  the 
whole  world  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  enjoyed  both  peace 
and  plenty,  which  mankind  ei^eem  their  greateft  hap- 
plnefs  ;  fome  perfons  were  obftinately  bent  upon  their 
own  ruin,  and  that  of  their  country.  For  notwith- 
ftandlng  two  decrees  were  pubhfhed  by  the  fenate,  not 
one  out  of  fo  great  a  multitude  was  prevailed  with,  by 
the  rewards  that  were  offered,  either  to  difcover  the 
confpiracy  or  to  leave  the  army  of  Catiline.  So.defpe- 
rate  a  difeafe,  and  as  it  were  infeftion,  had  feized  the 
minds  of  moft  people  !"  And  it  is  a  very  handfome 
obfervaticn  that  Livy  makes  upon  the  ill-conduft  of 
Hannibal  in  quartering  his  army  in  Capua  after  the 
battle  of  Cannas  ;  by  which  means  they  loft  their  mar- 
tial vigour  through  luxury  and  eafe.  "  Thofe  (fays 
he)  who  are  ikillcd  in  military  affairs  reckon  this  a 
greater  fault  in  the  general,  than  his  not  marching  his 
army  immediately  to  Rome  after  his  viftory  at  Can- 
nas ;  for  fuch  a  delay  might  have  feemed  only  to  defer 
the  viftory,  but  this  ill  ftep  deprived  him  of  the  power 
to  gain  it."  The  modefty  of  the  hiftorian  in  this  paf- 
fagc  is  worth  remarking,  In  that  he  does  not  reprefent 
this  as  his  own  private  opinion,  and  by  that  means  un- 
dertake to  cenfure  the  condud  of  fo  great  a  general  as 
Hannibal  was,  but  as  the  fenfe  of  thofe  who  were 
flcilled  in  fuch  affairs.  However,  an  hiftorian  fhould 
be  brief  in  fuch  remarks  ;  and  confider,  that  although 
he  does  not  exceed  his  province  by  applauding  virtue, 
expreffmg  a  juft  indignation  agalnfl;  vice,  and  interpo- 
fing  his  judgment  upon  the  nature  and  confequences  of 
the  fa£ls  he  relates  ;  yet  there  ought  to  be  a  diffe- 
rence betwetn  his  reflections  and  the  encomiums  or 
83  declamations  of  an  orator. 
Wpeeches.  \U.  Speeches  inferted  by  hlftorlans.  Thefe  are  of 
two  forts,  oblique  and  direft.  The  former  are  fuch 
as  the  hiftorian  recites  in  his  own  perfon,  and  not  in 
that  of  the  fpeaker.  Of  this  kind  is  that  of  Hannibal 
in  Juftin  ;  by  which  he  endeavours  to  perfuade  king 
Antiochus  to  carry  the  feat  of  the  war  agalnft  the 
Romans  into  Italy.  It  runs  thus;  *' Having  defired 
liberty  to  fpeak  (he  fald),  none  of  the  prefent  coun- 
fels  and  defigns  pleafed  him  ;  nor  did  he  approve  of 
Greece  for  the  feat  of  the  war,  which  might  be  mana- 
ged in  Italy  to  greater  advantage  :  becaufe  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  conquer  the  Romans  but  by  their  own  arms, 
or  to  fubdue  Italy  but  by  its  own  forces ;  fince  both 
the  nature  of  thofe  men,  and  of  that  war,  was  diffe- 
rent from  all  others.  In  other  wars,  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  gain  an  advantage  of  place  or  time,  to  ra- 
vage the  countries  and  plunder  the  towns  ;  but  though 
you  gaio  Ibme  advantage  over  the  Romans,  or  defeat 
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them,  you  muft  ftill  fight  with  them  when  beaten.  Compofi. 
Wherefore,  Ihould  any  one  engage  with  them  In  Italy,  °f 
it  was  poflible  for  him  to  conquer  them  by  their  own 
power,  ftrength,  and  arms,  as  he  himfelf  had  done  ; 
but  fliould  he  attempt  it  out  of  Italy,  the  fource  of 
their  power,  he  would  be  as  much  deceived,  as  if  he 
endeavoured  to  alter  the  courfe  of  a  river,  not  at  the 
fountain-head,  but  where  its  ftreams  were  largeft  and 
deepeft.  This  was  his  judgment  in  private,  and  what 
he  had  offered  as  his  advice,  and  now  repeated  in 
the  prefence  of  his  friends ;  that  all  might  know  ia 
what  manner  a  war  ought  to  be  carried  on  agalnft  the 
Romans,  who  were  invincible  abroad,  but  might  be 
conquered  at  home.  For  they  might  fooner  be  driven 
out  of  their  city  than  their  empire,  and  from  Italy  than 
their  province  ;  having  been  taken  by  the  Gauls,  and 
almoft  fubdued  by  himfelf.  That  he  was  never  defeat- 
ed till  he  withdrew  out  of  their  country  ;  but  upon 
his  return  to  Carthage,  the  fortune  of  the  war  was 
changed  with  the  place."  He  feems  to  intimate  by 
this  fpeech,  that  the  Romans  were  hke  fome  fierce*^' ^' 
and  impetuous  animals,  which  are  no  otherwife  to  be 
fubdued  than  by  wounding  them  in  fome  vital  part. 
In  fpeeches  related  after  this  manner,  we  are  not  ne- 
ceffarily  to  fuppofe  the  hiftorian  gives  us  the  very  words 
In  which  they  were  at  firft  delivered,  but  only  the 
fenfe.  But  in  direft  fpeeches,  the  perfon  himfelf  is  in- 
troduced  as  addreffmg  his  audience;  and  therefore  the 
words  as  well  as  the  fenfe  are  to  be  fuited  to  his 
charafter.  Such  Is  the  fpeech  of  Eumenes,  one  of  A- 
lexander's  captains  and  fucceffors,  made  to  his  foldiers 
when  they  had  traiteroufly  bound  him  in  chains,  in 
order  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  enemy  Antigonus,  as  we 
have  it  in  the  fame  writer.  "  You  fee,  foldiers  (fays 
he),  the  habits  and  ornaments  of  your  general,  which 
have  not  been  put  upon  me  by  mine  enemies ;  that 
would  afford  me  fome  comfort:  it  is  by  you,  that  of  a 
conqueror  I  am  become  conquered,  and  of  a  general  a 
captive;  though  you  have  fworn  to  be  faithful  to  me  i 
four  times  within  the  fpace  of  a  year.  But  I  omit 
that,  fince  refleftlons  do  not  become  perfons  in  calami- 
ty.  One  thing  I  Intreat,  that,  if  Antigonus  muft  have 
my  life,  you  would  let  me  die  among  you.  For  It  no 
way  concerns  him  how  or  where  1  fuffer,  and  I  (hall 
efcape  an  ignominious  death.  If  you  grant  me  this, 
I  free  you  from  your  oath,  with  which  you  have  been 
fo  often  engaged  to  me.  Or,  if  fliame  reftrains  you 
from  offering  violence  to  me  at  my  requeft,  give  me  a 
fword,  and  fuffer  your  general  to  do  that  for  you  with- 
out the  obligation  of  an  oath  which  you  have  fworn  jr, 7,.  xl7, 
to  do  for  your  general."  c.  /\, 

But  this  hkewife  is  a  matter  in  which  critics  have 
been  divided  in  their  fentiments ;  whether  any,  or 
what  kind,  of  fpeeches  ought  to  be  allowed  in  hiftory. 
Some  have  thought  all  fpeeches  fliould  be  excluded:, 
and  the  reafon  given  for  that  opinion  is  this;  that  it 
breaks  the  thread  of  the  difcourfe,  and  interrupts  the 
reader,  when  he  is  defirous  to  come  to  the  end  of  an 
aftion,  and  know  how  it  iffued.  This  is  true,  Indeedj 
when  fpeeches  are  either  very  long  or  t^o  frequent  ; 
but  otherwife  they  are  not  only  entertaining,  but  like- 
wife  inftruftlve.  For  it  Is  of  fervlce  to  know  the 
fprings  and  reafons  of  aftlons;  and  thefe  are  frequently 
opened  and  explained  in  the  fpeeches  of  thofe  by  whom 
they  were  performed.    Others  therefore  have  not  been 
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againft  all  fpeeches  in  general,  but  only  dired  ones. 
And  this  was  the  opinion  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  as  Ju- 
ftln  informs  us;  though  he  did  not  think  fit  to  follow 
him  in  that  opinion,  when  he  abridged  him,  as  we 
have  feen  already  byuthe  fpeech  of  king  Eumenes. 
The  reafon  offered  againft  direft  fpeeches  is,  becaufe 
they  are  not  true  ;  and  truth  is  the  foundation  of  all 
hiftory,  from  which  it  never  ought  to  depart.  Such 
fpeeches,  therefore,  are  faid  to  weaken  the  credit  of 
the  writer ;  fince  he  who  will  tell  us  that  another 
perfon  fpoke  fuch  things  which  he  does  not  know 
that  he  ever  did  fpeak,  and  in  fuch  language  as  he 
could  not  ufe,  may  take  the  fame  liberty  in  reprefent- 
ing  his  adlions.  Thus,  for  example,  when  Livy  gives 
us  the  fpeeches  of  Romulus,  the  Sabine  women,  Bru- 
tus, and  others,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  Roman  ftate, 
both  the  things  themfelves  are  imaginary,  and  the 
language  wholly  difagreeable  to  the  times  in  which 
thofe  perfons  lived.  Accordingly  we  lind,  thai  when 
feveral  hiftorians  relate  fome  particular  fpeech  of  the 
fame  perfon,  they  widely  differ  both  in  the  lubjedl- 
matter  and  expreffions.  So  the  fpeech  of  Veturia, 
by  which  fhe  diffuaded  her  fon  Coriolanus  from  be- 
fieging  Rome  when  he  came  againft  it  with  an  army 
of  Volfcians  to  avenge  the  injuries  he  had  received,  is 
very  differently  related  by  Livy,  Dionyiius  of  Halicar- 
nafl'us,  and  Plutarch.  Such  fiftitlous  fpeeches  there- 
fore are  judged  more  fit  for  poets,  who  are  allowed  a 
greater  liberty  to  indulge  their  fancy  than  hillorians. 
And  if  any  direft  fpeeches  are  to  be  inferted,  they 
fhould  be  fuch  only  as  were  really  fpoken  by  the  per- 
fons to  whom  they  are  afcrlbed,  where  any  fuch  have 
been  preferved.  Thefc  have  been  the  fentiments  of 
fome  critics  both  ancient  and  modern.  However, 
there  is  fcarce  an  ancient  hiftorian  now  extant,  either 
Greek  or  Latin,  who  has  not  fome  fpeeches,  more  or 
lefs,  in  his  works ;  and  thofe  not  only  oblique,  but 
alfo  dired.  They  feem  to  have  thought  it  a  neceffary 
ornament  to  their  writings  :  and  even  where  the  true 
fpeeches  might  be  come  at,  have  chofen  rather  to  give 
them  in  their  own  words;  in  order,  probably,  to  pre- 
ferve  an  equality  in  the  ftyle.  Since  therefore  the  beft 
and  moft  faithful  hiftorians  have  generally  taken  this 
liberty,  v/e  are  to  diftinguifh  betvv'een  their  accounts 
of  fafts  and  their  fpeeches.  In  the  former,  where 
nothing  appears  to  the  contrary,  we  are  to  fuppofe 
they  adhere  to  truth,  according  to  the  beft  informa- 
tion they  could  get ;  but  in  the  latter,  that  their  view 
is  only  to  acquaint  us  with  the  caufes  and  fprings  of 
aClions,  which  they  chofe  to  do  in  the  form  of  fpeech- 
es, as  a  method  moft  ornamental  to  the  work,  and  en- 
tertaining to  the  reader  :  Though  the  beft  hiftorians 
\re  cautious  of  inferting  fpeeches,  but  where  they  are 
very  proper,  and  upon  fome  folemn  and  weighty  oc- 
cafions.  Thucydides  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
brought  complete  and  finifhed  fpeeches  into  hiftory, 
thofe  of  Herodotus  being  but  fliort  and  imperfect. 
And  though  Dionyftus  of  Halicarnaffus,  in  his  cenfure 
upon  Thucydides,  feems  then  to  have  difliked  that  part 
of  his  conduft;  yet  he  afterwards  thought  lit  to  imi- 
tate it  in  his  Antiquities  of  Rome,  where  we  find  many 
not  only  obhque,  but  alfo  direft  fpeeches. 

What  has  been  faid  of  fpeeches,  may  likewife  be 
underftood  «f  letters,  which  we  fometimes  meet  with 
in  hiftoriesj  .as  that  of  Alexander  to  Darius  in 
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Curtlus,  thofe  of  Tiberius  and  Drufus  in  Tacitus,  and 
many  others.    Some  letters  are  wholly  fictitious;  and 
in  others  perhaps  the  hiftorian  reprefents  the  fubftance 
of  what  was  really  faid,  but  gives  it  his  own  drefs.  LH.  iv. 
Thus  we  find  that  fhort  letter  of  Lentulus  to  Catalinc  i- 
at  the  time  of  his  confplracy  differently  related  by  Ci-  ' 
cero  and  Salluft.    The  reafon  of  which  feems  to  be  '^'^      ^  ' 
this :  That  as  Cicero  recited  it  publicly  to  the  people 
of  Rome  in  his  third  oration  agaisft  Catiline,  it  is 
reafonable  to  imagine  he  did  it  in  the  very  words  of 
the  letter,  which  he  had  by  him  ;  whereas  Salluft,  as 
an  hiftorian,  might  think  it  fiifficient  to  give  the  fenfe 
of  it  in  his  own  words. 

IV.  Digreffions.  Thefe,  if  rightly  managed,  afford 
the  reader  both  delight  and  profit.  Like  fpeeches, 
they  fhould  neither  be  too  long  nor  frequent ;  left 
they  interrupt  the  courfe  of  the  hiftory,  and  divert  the 
reader  from  the  main  dcfign  of  the  work.  But  now 
and  then  to  introduce  a  beautiful  defcription,  or  fome 
remarkable  incident,  which  may  give  light  to  the  fub- 
jeft,  is  fo  far  from  an  interruption,  that  it  is  rather  a 
relief  to  the  reader,  and  excites  him  to  go  on  with 
greater  pleafure  and  attention.  See  further  on  this 
head,  Oratory,  n°  37. 

Art.  III.   Of  Order. 


Since  moft  hiftories  confift  of  an  introduAion 
the  body  of  the  work,  in  each  of  which  fome  order  is 
requifite,  we  fhall  fpeak  to  them  feparately. 

I.  The  defign  of  the  introduttion  is  the  fame  here 
as  in  orations.  For  the  hiftorian  propofes  three  things 
by  his  introduction,  which  may  be  called  its  parts; 
to  give  his  reader  fome  general  view  of  the  fubjeCl,  to 
engage  his  attention,  and  to  poffefs  him  with  a  candid 
opinion  of  himfelf  and  his  performance.  Some  have 
thought  this  laft  unneceffary  for  an  hiftorian.  But  if 
we  confider  how  differently  mankind  are  apt  to  judge 
of  the  fame  perfons  and  adlions,  it  feems  as  requifite 
for  an  hiftorian  to  be  well  eftcemed  as  an  orator.  And 
therefore  we  find  fome  of  the  beft  hiftorians  have  not 
omitted  this  part.  Livy's  introduction  has  been  very 
much  applauded  by  the  learned,  as  a  mafter  piece  in 
its  kind.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  his  deiign. 
"  Whether  (fays  he)  it  may  anfwer  any  valuable  end 
for  me  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  affairs  from 
the  beginning  of  the  city,  I  neither  am  certain,  nor 
if  I  was  fhould  I  venture  to  declare  it."  Soon  afcer 
he  endeavours  to  prepare  the  reader's  attention,  by  re- 
prcfenting  the  grandeur  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  fubjeCl 
in  the  following  words  ;  *'  Either  I  am  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  my  fubjeft,  or  there  never  was  any  ftate 
greater,  more  virtuous,  and  fruitful  of  good  examples, 
or  in  which  avarice  and  luxury  had  a  later  admittance, 
or  poverty  and  thtiftinefs  were  either  more  highly  or 
longer  efteemed,  they  always  coveting  Icfs  the  lefs  they 
enjoyed."  And  then  he  prefently  proceeds  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  his  readers,  and  gain  their  favourable 
opinion  :  "  Although  my  name  is  obfcure  in  fo  great 
a  number  of  writers,  yet  it  is  a  comfort  that  they 
cloud  it  by  their  fame  and  charaCler.  But  I  fhall  gaiix 
this  advantage  by  my  labour,  that  I  fliall  be  diverted 
for  a  time  from  the  profpeCl  of  thofe  evils  which  the 
age  has  feen  for  fo  many  years  ;  while  my  mind  is 
wholly  intent  upon  former  times,  free  from  all  that  care . 
which  gives  the  writer  aa  uneafinefs,  though  it  cannot? 
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bias  lilm  againfl.  the  trutK."  In  this  pafTagc  we  fee 
he  endeavours  to  gain  the  good  efteem  of  his  readers 
.  from  two  very  powerful  motives,  modefty  and  a  ftri'fl 
regard  to  truth.  It  may  fcarce  feem  neceffary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  thofe  iiitroduftions  are  eftecmed  the  bcft 
which  are  moft  natural ;  that  is,  fuch  as  are  taken 
from  the  fubjeft-matter  of  the  hiftory  itfelf,  and  clofe- 
ly  conne£ted  with  it.  Such  are  thofe  of  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  others.  And  there- 
fore Sallufl.  is  greatly  blamed  by  Q_uint!lian  on  the  ac- 
•count  of  his  introductions,  which  are  fo  general,  that 
ihey  might  fuit  other  hiftorics  as  well  as  thofe  to 
which  they  are  prefixed.  Introductions  (hould  like- 
«vife  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  work.  We 
jneet  with  fomc  few  hiftorics,  in  which  the  writers  im- 
mediately enter  upon  their  fubjeft,  without  any  intro- 
•diiftion;  as  Xenophon  in  his  Expedition  of  the  younger 
Cyrus,  and  Caefar  in  his  Commentaries  of  the  Gallic 
And  Civil  Wars.  But  the  latter  does  not  profefs  to 
write  a  juft  hiftory;  and  therefore  left  himfelf  more  at 
liberty,  as  well  in  this  refpeft  as  in  fome  others. 

2.  But  order  is  principally  to  be  regarded  in  the 
fcody  of  the  work.  And  this  may  be  managed  two 
■ways ;  either  by  attending  t®  the  time  in  a  chronolo- 
gical feries,  or  the  different  nature  and  circumftances 
-of  the  things  contained  in  the  hiftory.  However,  as 
thefe  two  methods  do  not  equally  fuit  all  fubjeds,  we 
fliall  a  little  confider  to  what  kind  of  hiftorics  each  of 
them  feems  more  properly  adapted.  All  hiftory  then, 
Ks  we  have  obferved  already,  may  be  reduced  to  three 
forts ;  biography,  the  hijlory  of  particular  jlates,  and 
the  general  h'lflory  of  fcveral  fates  exifting  at  the  fame 
vtime. 

In  biography,  or  the  lives  of  particular  perfons, 
moft  writers  follow  the  ord^er  of  time  ;  though  fome 
reduce  them  to  certain  general  heads,  as  their  virtues 
and  vices,  or  their  public  and  private  charaCler.  Plu- 
tarch and  Cornelius  Nepos  have  taken  the  former  me- 
thod, and  Suetonius  the  latter. 

As  to  the  hiftory  of  particular  ftates,  the  order  of 
time  is  generally  beft,  as  being  moft  natural  and  eafy. 
And  therefore  it  has  ufually  been  obferved  by  the  beft 
hiftorians,  as  Thucydides,  Livy,  and  others.  Taci- 
tus, indeed,  wrote  two  diftintt  works  ;  one  of  which 
he  called  Annals,  and  the  other  Hlfwr'ies.  And  as  in 
both  he  has  kept  to  the  order  of  time,  critics  have  been 
at  a  lofs  to  affign  any  other  reafon  for  thefe  different 
titles,  unltfs  that  in  the  former  work  he  confines  him- 
felf more  clofely  to  the  fa£ts  themfelves,  and  does  not 
treat  fo  largely  upon  the  caufes,  manner,  or  event  of 
them,  as  he  has  done  in  the  latter.  And  even  in  the 
circumftances  of  fa£ts,  there  is  a  certain  order  proper 
to  be  obferved,  for  rendering  the  account  more  plain 
and  intelligible.  Thus,  for  inftance,  in  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  battle  or  fiege,  the  time  fliould  firft  be  known, 
then  the  chief  perfon  or  perfons  who  condufted  it, 
then  the  number  of  forces,  and  other  requifites,  after- 
wards the  nature  of  the  place,  then  the  aftion  itfelf, 
and  laftly  the  event.  But  fometimcs  it  is  neceffary  to 
add  the  time  in  which  feveral  of  the  other  circum- 
ftances happened,  efpecially  in  adlions  of  any  confider- 
able  length.  Where  the  order  of  thefe  circumftances 
is  confufed,  it  perplexes  the  account,  and  renders  it 
both  lefs  entertaining  to  the  reader,  and  more  difficult 
to  remember. 
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In  a  general  hiftory,  the  ordef  of  "time  cannot  al- 
ways be  preferved;  though,  where  the  aClions  of  dif- 
ferent communities  have  refpeft  to  one  as  the  princi- 
pal, they  fhould  all,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  referred  to 
the  tranfadlions  of  that  ttate.    But  even  here  the  fe- 
veral affairs  of  thofe  different  ftates  ought  to  be  rela- 
ted feparately,  which  will  neceffarily  occafion  the  an- 
ticipating fome  things,  and  poftponing  others,  fo  that 
they  cannot  all  ftand  in  the  order  of  time  in  which 
they  were  performed.    However,  Velleius  Pater  cuius 
fays  very  juftly  with  regard  to  this  fubjeft,  "  That 
every  entire  adtion,  placed  together  in  one  view,  is 
much  better  apprehended  than  if  divided  by  different 
times."    In  this  cafe,  therefore,  for  better  preferving 
the  chronology,  it  is  ufual  with  hiftorians,  when  they 
have  finiftied  any  particular  narrative,  in  paffing  to  the 
next,  to  exprefs  the  time  by  fome  ftiort  and  plaia 
tranfition;  and  fometimes  to  apologize  for  themfelves, 
by  affigning  the  reafons  of  their  condu£l.    So  Poly- 
bius,  whofe  hiftory  is  of  this  kind,  fays  concerning 
himfelf :  "  As  in  writing  the  anions  of  each  year,  in 
the  order  of  time,  I  endeavour  to  reprefent  the  affairs 
of  the  fame  nation  together  in  one  fummary  view,  it 
is  plain  that  inconvenience  muft  of  courfe  attend  this 
way  of  writing."    Curtius  profeffes  only  to  write  the 
aftions  of  Alexander  king  of  Macedon  ;  but  his  hi-  • 
ftory  contains  in  it  the  principal  affairs  of  the  greateft 
ftates  in  the  world  during  that  period.  Now  although, 
in  the  courfe  of  thofe  tranfaftions,  the  war  between 
Archclaus  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  Agis  king  of 
Sparta,  happened  before  the  battle  of  Alexander  at 
Arbela  ;  yet  the  hiftorian  not  only  relates  that  battle 
firft,  but  carries  on  the  account  of  Alexander's  affairs 
in  Afia  to  the  death  of  Darius  without  interruption  ; 
for  which  he  gives  this  reafon  :  "  If  I  ftiould  relate 
the  affairs  of  Alexander,  which  happened  in  the  mean 
time,  either  in  Greece  or  lUyrium  and  Thrace,  each 
in  their  proper  order  and  time,  I  muft  interrupt  the 
affairs  of  Afia  ;  which  it  is  much  better  to  reprefent 
together  in  one  continued  feries  as  they  fell  out,  to 
the  flight  and  death  of  Darius."    Such  anachronifms,  2://,. 
therefore,  are  nothing  more  than  what  neceffarily  arife  init, 
fometimes  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjeCl  :  As  every 
thing,  the  more  complex  it  is,  and  contains  under  it  a 
great  number  of  parts,  is  more  difficult  to  be  digefted 
in  a  regular  order.    But  in  an  hiftory  compofed  of  fe- 
veral ftates,  whofe  affairs  are  independent  of  one  an- 
other, the  adlions  of  each  nation  muft  neceffarily  be 
feparated,  in  order  to  reprefent  them  in  a  ju'.t  view, 
and  prevent  confufion.    This  is  the  method  which 
Herodotus  has  taken,  as  likewife  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  Jultin.    Now  both  the  pleafure  and  benefit  which 
fuch  hiftorics  afford,  arife  from  obferving  the  conduit 
of  each  ftate  feparately  in  the  courfe  of  their  affairs, 
and  then  comparing  one  with  the  other.    And  as  the 
order  of  time  muft  frequently  be  interrupted,  it  is  not 
unufual  to  continue  the  chronology  at  proper  diftan- 
ces  in  relating  the  affairs  of  each  nation  ;  which  pre- 
ferves  an  unity  in  the  whole,  and  connefts  it  in  one 
confiftent  body. 

The  divifion  of  hiftories  into  books  was  defigned 
only  for  the  better  diftindion  of  the  fubjecl  and  eafe 
of  the  reader.  And  the  dividing  thefe  books  again 
into  chapters,  is  rather  a  praftice  of  later  editors 
(fjunded,  as  they  have  thought,  on  the  fame  rea- 
2  fons}, 
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Art.  IV.  Of  Stvlr. 

A}«  hlftorical  ftyle  is  faid  to  be  of  a  middle  nature, 
between  that  of  a  poet  and  an  orator,  differing  from 
both  not  only  in  the  ornamental  parts,  but  likewife  in 
the  common  idioms  and  forms  of  expreflion. 

Cicero  obferves,  that  "  nothing  is  more  agreeable 
in  hiftory  than  brevity  of  expreflion,  joined  with  pu- 
rity and  perfpicuity."  Purity  indeed  is  not  peculiar 
to  hiftory,  but  yet  is  abfolutely  neceflary  ;  for  no 
one  will  ever  think  him  fit  to  write  an  hiftory  who  is 
not  matter  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes :  and 
therefore  when  Albinus  had  written  an  hiftory  of  the 
Roman  affairs  in  Greek,  and  apologized  for  any  flips 
or  improprieties  that  might  be  found  in  the  language 
upon  the  account  of  his  being  a  Roman,  Cato  called 
him  a  trifler^  for  choofing  to  do  that  which,  after  he 
had  done  it,  he  was  obliged  to  ailv  pardon  for  doing. 
Nor  is  perfpicuity  lefs  lequifite  in  an  hiftorical  ftyle. 
The  nature  of  the  fubjeft  plainly  direfts  to  this.  For  as 
hiftory  confifts  principally  in  narration,  clearnefs  and 
perfpicuity  is  nowhere  more  neceffary  than  in  a  relation 
of  fails.  But  thefe  two  properties  are  to  be  accompa- 
nied with  brevity,  fince  nothing  is  more  difagreeable 
than  a  long  and  tedious  narrative.  And  in  this  refpeil 
an  hiftorical  ftyle  differs  both  from  that  of  poetry  and 
oratory.  For  the.  poet  frequently  heightens  and  en- 
larges his  defcriptions  of  fafts,  by  dwelling  upon  eve- 
ry circumftance,  placing  it  in  different  views,  and  em- 
bclliftiing  it  with  the  fineft  ornaments  of  wit  and  lan- 
guage, to  render  his  images  more  agreeable  ;  and  the 
orator  often  does  the  like,  with  a  defign  to  ftrike  the 
pafiions.  But  fuch  colouring  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  an 
hiftorian,  who  aims  at  nothing  more  than  a  juft  and 
faithful  reprefentation  of  what  he  relates,  in  a  way  bcft 
fuited  to  its  nature,  and  in  fuch  language  as  is  moil 
proper  to  fet  it  in  a  plain  and  eafy  light. 

Again,  Cicero,  treating  of  an  hiftorical  ftyle,  fays  s 
*•  It  ought  to  be  fluent,  fmooth,  and  even,  free  from 
that  harflinefs  and  poignancy  which  is  ufual  at  the 
bar."  The  properties  here  mentioned  diftingulfli  this 
ftyle  frOm  that  of  judicial  difcourfes,  in  which  the  ora- 
tor often  finds  it  neceffary  to  vary  his  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing,  in  order  to  anfwer  different  views,  either  of  pur- 
fuing  an  argument,  preffmg  an  adverfary,  addrefling 
a  judge,  or  recommending  the  merits  of  his  caufe.  This 
occafions  an  inequality  in  his  ftyle,  while  he  fpeaks 
fometimes  direclly,  at  other  times  by  way  of  queftion, 
and  intermixes  flicrt  and  concife  expreflions  with  round 
and  flowing  periods.  But  the  hiftorian  has  no  necef- 
fity  for  fuch  variations  in  his  ftyle.  It  is  his  province 
to  efpoufe  no  party,  to  have  neither  friend  nor  foe, 
but  to  appear  wholly  difinterefted  and  indifferent  to 
all ;  and  therefore  his  language  fhould  be  fmooth  and 
equal  in  his  relations  of  perfons  and  their  adlions. 

But  further  :  Dionyfius  makes  "  decency  a  princi- 
pal virtue  in  an  hiftorian  which  he  explains  by  fay 
i  g,  that  *'  he  ought  to  preferve  the  charatlers  of  the 
pcrfont.  and  dignity  of  the  actions  of  which  he  treats." 
And  to  do  this  it  feems  neceffary  that  an  hiftorical 
ftyle  ffiould  be  animated  with  a  good  degree  of  life 
and  vigour without  which  neither  tne  charaftcrs  of 
eminent  perfons,  nor  their  remaikable  adloni;,  which 
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make  up  the  main  bufinefs  sF  hiftory,  6an  be  duly  re- 
prefented  :  for  even  things  in  themfelves  great  and 
excellent,  if  related  in  a  cold  and  lifelefs  manner,  of- 
ten do  not  affe6l  us  in  a  degree  fuitable  to  their  dig- 
nity and  importance.  And  this  feems  particularly  ne- 
ceffary in  fpeeches,  in  order  to  reprcftnt  what  every- 
one fays,  according  to  his  different  country,  age,  tem- 
per, and  ftation  of  life,  in  the  fame  manner  we  may 
fuppofc  he  either  rtally  did,  or  would  have  fpoken 
himfelf  on  that  occafion.  Befides,  there  are  fome  fcenea 
of  adlion  which  require  very  pathetic  and  moving  lan- 
guage to  reprefent  them  agreeably  to  their  natufe. 
And  in  defcriptions,  the  moft  beautiful  tropes  and 
lively  figures  are  often  neceffary-  to  fet  the  ideas  of 
things  iu  a  proper  light.  From  whence  it  appears, 
that  painting  and  imag?;-y  make  up  no  fmall  part  of 
the  hiftorian'*  province,  though  his  colour  are  not  fo 
ftrong  and  glittering  as  thofe  either  of  the  poet  or  ora- 
tor. He  ought  therefore  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  manners  men  and  the  nature  of  the  paffions, 
fince  he  is  often  obliged  to  defcribe  both  ;  in  the  for- 
mer of  which  Herodotus  excels,  and  Thucidides  iti 
the  latter,  as  Dionyfius  has  obferved. 

Now  from  thefe  feveral  properties  laid  down  by  an- 
cient writers,  as  requifite  for  an  hiftorical  ftyle,  it 
feems  upon  the  whole  to  agree  beft  with  the  middle 
charadler.    And  this  will  further  appear,  by  what 
they  fay  relating  to  the  ornamental  parts  of  ftyle  ; 
namely,  compofition  and  dignity.    As  to  the  former 
of  thefe,  which  refpcdts  the  ftrudlure  of  fentences,  and 
the  feveral  parts  of  them,  Demetrius  remarks,  that 
An  hiftorical  period  ought  neither  to  rife  very  high, 
nor  fink  very  low,  but  to  preferve  a  medium."  Thia 
fimplicity  (he  fays)  "  becomes  the  gravity  and  cre- 
dit of  hiftory  ;  and  diftinguiflies  it  from  oratory  on  thg 
one  hand,  and  dialogue  on  the  other."    His  meaning 
is,  that  hiftorical  periods  fliould  neither  be  fo  full  and 
fonorous  as  is  frequent  in  oratory ;  nor  yet  fo  fhort 
and  flat,  as  in  dialogue  i  the  former  of  which,  as  he 
fays,  require  a  ftrong  voice  to  pronounce  them ;  and 
the  latter  have  fcarce  the  appearance  of  periods.  So 
that  according  to  this  judicious  writer,  the  periods 
beft  lulled  for  hiftory  are  thofe  which,  being  of  a  mo- 
derate length,  will  admit  of  a  juft  rife  and  cadency, 
and  may  be  pronounced  with  eafe.    And  Dionyfius 
tells  us,  that      Hiftory  fliould  flow  fmooth  and  even, 
every  where  confiftent  with  itfeif,  without  roughnefs 
or  chafms  in  the  found."  This  relates  to.  the  harmony 
of  periods,  which  arifes  from  fuch  a  pofition  of  the 
words,  as  renders  the  found  pleafant  and  agreeable, 
and,  as  he  thinks,  ought  to  be  attended  to  in.  hiftory. 
And  as  to  dignity,  which  refp<iils  the  ufe  of  tropea 
and  figures,  the  fame  author  fays,  that  "  Hiftory 
fliould  be  embelliOied  with  fuch  figure  as  are  neither 
vehement  nor  carry  in  them  the  appearance  of  art." 
This  is  agreeable  to  what  Cicero  obferves,  in  compa- 
ring Xenophon  and  Califthenes,  two  Greek  hiftorians. 
*'  Xenophon  the  Socratic  (fays  he)  was  the  firft  phi- 
lofopher,  and  after  him  Califthenes,  the  fcholar  of  A- 
riftotlc,  who  wrote  an  hiftory:  the  laiter  almoft  like 
a  rhetorician  ;  but  the  ftyle  of  tire  former  is  more  mo- 
derate, and  has  not  the  force  of  an  orator,  lefs  vehe-  De- 
ment perhaps,  but  in  iny  opinion  more  l.vect  and  plea-^'^- 
fant."  The  difference  between  thefe  two  writers,  with'"  ^ 
regard  to  their  ft.yle,  confifted  chiefly  in  the  choice  of 
.  their 
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Compofi-  their  flgures ;  which  in  Xenophon  were  more  gentle 
Hiftory    ^"'^  moderate,  and  therefore  in  the  judgment  of  Ci- 
,  ^      ■  cero  more  agreeable  to  hiftory. 

But  notwithftanding  this  general  account  of  the  fe- 
veral  properties  which  conftitute  an  hiftorical  ftyle,  it 
admits  of  confiderable  varieties  from  the  different  na- 
ture and  dignity  of  the  fubjed.  The  lives  of  particu- 
lar perfons  do  not  require  that  ftrength  and  majefty  of 
-expreffion,  nor  all  thofe  ornaments  of  language,  as  an 
hiftory  of  the  Roman  empire.  And  accordingly  we  find 
the  ftyle  of  Nepos  and  Suetonius  very  different  from 
that  of  Livy.  The  former  is  fmooth  and  eafy,  fcarce 
rifmg  above  the  low  charafter  :  but  the  latter  often 
approaches  near  to  the  fiiblim?.  And  other  hiftorians 
again  have  kept  a  medium  between  thefe.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  middle 
ftyle  is  the  proper  character  for  hiftory  ;  though  hi- 
ftorians may  fometimes  fink  into  the  low  charafter, 
and  at  other  times  rife  to  the  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  fublirae,  from  the  different  nature  of  their 
fubjed,  or  fomc  particular  parts  of  it.  For  that  is  to 
be  efteemed  the^proper  charader  of  any  writing  which 
in  the  general  beft  fuits  it. 

EXPLANATION  of  the  CHART. 
Plate        By  this  plan  events  may  be  referred  to  the  year  of  the  world ; 
CCXXXVIL  and,  wiihin  the  proper  periods,  to  the  aei  as  of  the  Olympiads, 
of  Nabonaflar,  and  of  Rome ;  but  the  principal  reference  is  to 
the  birth  of  Chrift,  marked  by  a  deep  black  line. 

The  plan  extends  only  to  the  Flood ;  the  preceding  period  of 
1^56  years  is  therefore  left  blank  in  the  chart. 

There  being  2348  years  from  the  Flood  to  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
the  fpace  between  them  is  divided  into  2  3  parts,  each  reprefenting 
an  hundred  years  or  century,  and  a  fraiSion  reprefenting  the 
icmaiiiing  48  years. 
As  we  are  now  in  the  iSth  century,  the  fpace  from  the  birth 

HIT 

HisTour  of  Nature.  See  Natvral  Hiftory. 
HISTRIO,  in  the  ancient  drama,  fignified  an  ador 
or  comedian  ;  but  more  efpecially  a  pantomime,  who 
exhibited  his  part  by  geftures  and  dancing.  IJvy  in- 
forms us,  tkat  the  hiftriones  were  brought  to  Rome 
from  Etruria,  in  the  year  of  the  city  391. 
HISTRIX.    See  Hystrix. 

HITCHING,  a  large  and  populous  town  of  Hart- 
fordfliire  in  England,  fituated  near  a  large  wood  called 
Hitchivood.  The  manor  was  the  ancient  demefne  of 
the  kings  of  England,  as  it  continues  at  this  day  ;  and 
it  has  been  the  dower  of  feveral  of  their  queens.  The 
town  is  reckoned  the  fecond  in  the  county  for  number 
of  ftreets,  houfes,  and  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly 
famous  for  the  ftaple  commodities  of  the  kingdom, 
and  divers  merchants  of  the  ftaple  of  Calais  refided 
here,  fince  which  that  tiade  is  loft.  The  inhabitants 
BOW  make  large  quantities  of  malt  ;  and  the  market  is 
ene  of  the  greateft  in  England  for  wheat.  W.  Long. 
f>.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

HITHE,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England^  70  miles 
from  London,  it  is  one  of  the  cinque  ports  ;  and 
^ad  formerly  five  paiiflies,  but  by  the  choaking  up- of 
i'vS  harbour  and  other  accidents  is  now  reduced  to  one. 
It  was  firft  incorpoiated  by  the  name  of  barons  of  the 
ioivn  and  port  of  H'lth  ;  but  the  government  wab  after- 
wards changed.  It  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth with  the  name  of  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  common- 
alty of  the  towQ  and  port  of  Hiih,  who  with  the  free- 
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of  Chrift  downwards  is  divided 'into  eighteen  parts  or  centuries:  Compofi- 
and  all  thefe  parts,  together  with  fome  centuries  preceding  the     tion  of 
birth  of  Chrift,  are  fubdivided  into  tens.  Hiftory 

The  vertical  columns,  titled  at  toji,  are  geographical  divi- 
fions;  and  events  are  marked  in  their  proper  centuries  and  pro- 
per columns.  Thus  the  rife  of  any  ftate,  as  that  of  A^^yria,  is 
marked  in  its  prQ|ier  geographical  column,  and  in  that  jdace  of 
the  2ift  century  before  Chrift  at  which  the  beginning  of  its  hi- 
ftory is  dated ;  from  thence  we  trace  its  continuance  to  the  end 
of  the  7th  century  before  ChriO,  jvhen  it  became  extindl.  The 
bui'ding  of  Rome  is  marked  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century 
before  Chrift.  Its  territory  extends  by  degrees  to  the  conqueft 
of  all  Italy;  next  to  Spain,  Macedonia,  &c.  until  it  comes  ts*  ex- 
tend from  iJritiin  to  Egypt.  It  continues  of  thi»  greatnefs  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  after  Chrift,  when  it  begins 
to  lofe  thofe  provinces  out  of  which  the  modern  kingdom's  of 
Europe  have  been  formed  in  the  order  here  fet  down. — As  the 
order  in  which  ftates  have  rifen  or  fallen,  relatively  to  one  ano- 
ther, appears  on  mere  infpetStion,  it  will  be  more  eafily  remem- 
bered than  when  it  is  coiiveyed  in  numbers  alone. 

The  dates  are  taken  chiefly  from  that  compreheftfive  andufe- 
ful  work,  Blair's  Chronological  Tables.  Ufe  has  likqwife  beea 
made  of  the  Chart  ol  Univerfal  Hiftory,  formed  on  a  defign  like 
this,  but  differenciy  executed. — Compared  to  that  chart,  the  pre- 
fent  may  be  thought  incomplete.  Nor  would  it  have  been  dif- 
ficult for  the  gentleman  who  flcetched  it,  to  have  filled  it  up  with 
remarkable  events,  fuccefllons  of  kings,  and  lives  of  men  ;  but 
he  preferred  clearnefs  and  fimplicity,  le.tving  to  ever)-  perfon  the 
filling  up  of  his  own  ptan  with  fuch  articles  as  arc  moft  in  the 
way  *f  his  curiofity  and  ftudy.  He  has  contented  himfetf  with 
a  few  fpecimens  of  this  fort,  in  the  fucceffion  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, of  the  kings  of  England  and  France  ;  and  in  the  lives  of 
one  cr  two  remarkable  men,  as  in  thofe  of  Tacitus  the  hiftorian, 
and  Attila.  One  perfon  may  choofe  to  fill  his  plan  with  the 
names  of  ftatefmen  and  warrior*,  another  with  fcholais  and  men 
of  letters.  To  attempt  iiiferting  all  chat  defirve  being  recorded, 
would  crowd  and  cm'narrafs  the  whole. 

As  fp.^ce  is  here  employed  to  reprefent  time,  it  is  material 
that  equal  periods  fli.  aid  be  repreftnted  by  equal  fpaces;  and, 
it  pofliblff,  that  the  parts,  of  the  fame  empire  ftiould  be  placed  to- 
gether. Both  thefe  circumftances  are  negledl-ed  in  the  Chart  of 
Univerfal  Hiftory. 

H  O  A 

men  eled  the  members  of  parliament.  The  mayor  is 
chofe  yearly  on  Candlemas  day.  Here  is  a  market  on 
Saturdays,  and  fairs  in  July  and  December.  There 
is  a  remarkable  pile  of'dry  bones,  28  feet  long,  6  broad, 
and  8  high,  kept  in  a  vault  under  the  church  in  as 
good  order  as  books  in  a  library,  confifting  of  feveral 
thoufand  heads,  arms,  legs,  thigh-bones,  &c.  appear  by 
an  infcription  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Danes  and  Bri- 
tons killed  in  a  battle  near  this  place,  before  the  Nor- 
man conqueft.  Fiom  hence  to  Boulogne  is  reckoned 
the  ftiorteft  cut  to  France. 

HITTITES,  the  defcendents  of  Heth.  See  Heth. 

HIVE,  in  country  affairs,  a  convenient  receptacle 
for  bees.    See  Apis  and  Bee. 

HIVITES,  a  people  defcended  from  Canaan.  They 
dwelt  at  firft  in  the  country  which  was  afterwards  pof- 
fefled  by  the  Caphtorims,  or  Philiftines.  There  were. 
Hivites  likewife  at  Shechem  and  Gibeon,  ajid  confe- 
quently  in  the  centre  of  the  promifed  land  ;  for  the  in- 
habitants  of  Shechem  and  the  Gibeonites  were  Hi- 
vites, (Jofli.xi.  19.  Gen.xxxiv,  2.)  Laftly,  there  were 
fome  beyond  Jordan,  at  -the  foot  of  mount  Hermou/ 
(Jofhua  xi.  3.) 

HOACHE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  earth  ap- 
proaching to  the  natuie  of  chalk,  but  harder  and  feeling 
like  foap^  whence  fome  think  that  it  is  euherthe  fame 
with  the  foap-rock  of  Cornwall,or  very  like  it.  The  Chi- 
nefe  diffolve  it  in  water  till  the  liquor  is  of  the  confift- 
cnec  of  cream,and  then  varnifti  their  China  war*  with  it 
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HOADLEY  (Benjamin),  fucceffively  bifTiop  of  in  liquor 
Basigor,  Hereford,  Salifbury,  and  Wincheller,  was 
born  in  1676.  His  firft  preferment  In  the  church  was 
the  reftorv  of  St  Peter  le  Poor,  and  the  ledurefhlp  of 
St  Mildred's  In  the  Poultry.  In  the  year  1706,  he 
publifhed  forae  Remarks  on  the  late  bifhop  Atterbury's 
fcrmon  at  the  funeral  of  Mr  Bennet,  in  which  Dr  At- 
terbury  had,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Hoadley,  laid 
down  feme  dangerous  propofitions.  Two  years  after, 
Mr  Hoadley  again  entered  the  lifts  againft  this  for- 
midable antagonift  ;  and  in  his  exceptions  againft  a  fer- 
mon  publiftied  by  Dr  Atterbury,  intilled  "  The  Povyer 
of  Charity  to  cover  Sin,"  he  attacked  the  dodor  with 
his  ufual  ftrength  of  rcafoning  and  difpaflionate  in- 
quiry. In  1709,  another  difpute  arofe  between  thefe 
two  learned  combatants,  concerning  tlie  dcftrine  of 
non-refiftance,  occafioned  by  a  performance  of  Mr 
Hoadky's,  intltled  The  Merfr.res  of  Obedience;" 
fome  pofitions  in  which  Dr  Atterbury  endeavoured 
to  confute  in  his  elegant  Latin  fermon,  preached  that 
year  before  the  London,  clergy.  In  this  debate  Mr 
Hoadley  fignalized  himfelf  in  fo  eminent  a  degree, 
that  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons  gave  him  a 
particular  mark  of  their  regard,  by  reprefenting, 
in  an  addrefs  to  the  queen,  the  fignal  fervices  he 
had  done  to  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.—^ 
The  principles,  however,  which  he  efpoufed  being  re- 
pugnant to  the  general  temper  of  thofe  times,  drew 
on  him  the  virulence  of  a  party  ;  yet  it  was  at  this 
period  (17 10,  when,  as  he  himfelf  expreflVd  it, /wry 
fecmed  to  le  let  loofe  upon  him)  that  the  late  Mrs  How- 
land  prefented  him  to  the  reftory  of  Streatham  in  Sur- 
ry, unafl<ed,  unapplied  to,  and  without  his  either  ha- 
ving feen  her  or  been  feen  by  her.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
cefiion  of  king  Geo'-ge  I.  Mr  Moadley  was  confecrated 
to  the  fee  of  Bangor;  and,  171 7,  having  broached 
fome  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  Chrift's  kmg- 
dom,  &c.  he  again  became  the  objeft  of  popular  cla- 
mour. At  this  junfture  he  was  diftinguHhed  by  an- 
other particular  mark  of  the  royal  regard,  by  means 
of  which  the  convocation  was  fuccefllvely  prorogued, 
and  it  was  not  permitted  to  fit,  nor  do  any  bufinefs, 
till  that  rcfentment  was  entirely  fubfided.  In  1721 
he  was  tranflated  to  Hereford  ;  and  from  thence,  In 
":2  3,  to  Salifbury.    In  1734,  he  was  tranflated  to 
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fon  of  the  former, 
at  Bennet  college 
Dr  Herring  after- 
He  took  his  de- 


Winchefter  (on  the  demife  of  Dr  Willis),  and  pub- 
lifl.cd  his  Plain  Account  of  the  Sacrament  :  a  perform- 
ance which  ferved  as  a  butt  for  his  adverfarles  to  flioot 
at,  vet  impartially  owns  It  to  be  clear,  rational,  and 
manly,  wrote  with  great  candour  and  judgment,  and 
fuited  to  the  capacity  of  every  ferioua  and  confidcrate 
inquirer  after  truth.— His  latter  days  were  embittered 
by  a  m.oft  vile  ir;ftance  of  fraud  and  ingratitude.  The 
bin-iop  took  a  French  prieft,  who  pretended  to  abjure 
his  religion,  under  his  proteaion,  with  no  other  re- 
commendation than  that  of  his  acccffilies;  in  return  for 
which  aft  of  humanity,  the  prieft  found  an  opportunity 
/offsetting  thebiiliop's  name  written  by  his  own  hand, 
and,  caufing  a  note  of  fome  tlioufand  pounds  to  be  placed 
before  It,  oftevcd  it  in  pryment.  But  the  bifliop  deny- 
ing it  to  be  his,  it  was  brought  before  a  court  of  juftlce, 
and  was  there  found  to  be  5  grofs  impofition.  The  un- 
/o-rateful  villain  had  now  recourfe  to  a  pamphlet.  In 
^In'ch  he  charged  the  biftiop  with  being  a  drunkard ; 
«nd  alleged  that  he  hsd  Lhe  note  of  him  when  he  was 
Vol.  VTII.  Part  XL 


 ^          To  this  daiumny  the  bifliop  made  a  full  HoaHley 

and  nervous  anfwer ;  In  which  he  cxpofed  the  man's  !' 
falfehood,  and  folemnly  averred  that  he  was  never .  ^•^'^'^^^•^ 
drunk  in  his  whole  life.  The  world  with  becoming 
ardour  embraced  his  defence,  and  he  had  the  happi- 
nefs  to  find  himfelf  perfeAly  acquitted  even  of  any 
fufpicion  of  fuch  a  charge.  As  a  writer,  he  poffeffed 
uncommon  abilities.  His  fermons  (publiftied  in  1754. 
and  1755)  are  efteemed  Inferior  to  few  writings  in  the 
Englifli  language,  for  plalnnefs  and  perfpicuity,  ener- 
gy and  ftrength  of  reafoning,  and  a  free  and  mafterly 
manner.  In  private  life,  he  was  naturally  facetious, 
eafy,  and  complying;  fond  of  company,  yet  would 
frequently  leave  it  for  the  purpofes  of  ftudy  or  devo- 
tion. He  was  everywhere  happy;  and  particularly 
in  his  own  family,  where  he  took  all  opportunities  of 
inftrudting  by  his  influence  and  example.  He  died  in 
1761,  aged  83.  Befides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote,  i.  Terms  of  Acceptance,  8vo.  2.  Reafon- 
ablenefs  of  Conformity.  3.  On  the  Sacrament.  His 
trafts  and  pamphlets  are  extremely  numerous  ;  and 
the  reader  may  fee  a  complete  catalogue  of  them  In 
his  hfe  Inferted  in  the  fupplement  to  the  Biographia 
Brltannica. 

Hoadley  (Benjamin,  M.  D.), 
was  born  in  1706;  and  ftudied 
Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of 

wards  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury.  

gree  in  phyfic  ;  and  particularly  applying  himfelf  to 
mathetnatical  and  philofophlcal  ftudies,  was,  when  very 
young,  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  foclety.  He 
was  made  reglfter  of  Hereford  while  his  father  filled 
that  fee,  and  was  early  appointed  phyfician  to  his  ma- 
jefty's  houfehold,  but  died  at  his  houfe  In  Chelfea  in 
1757.  He  wrote,  i.  Three  Letters  on  the  organs  of 
refpiratlon,  4to.  2.  The  Sufpiclous  Hufband,  a  co- 
medy. 3.  Obfervations  on  a  feries  of  eleftrlcal  experi- 
ments;  and,  \.Oratio  anniverfaria,in  Theatro  Col. Med. 
Londin.  ex  Harvei  inJUtvto  habita  die  Odlob.  1742. 

HO  AI-NGAN-Fou,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Hiang  nan,  According  to  Grofier,  it  Is  fituated  In 
a  marfh,  and  Is  enclofed  by  a  triple  wall  As  the  ground 
on  which  it  ftands  Is  lower  than  the  bed  of  the  canal,  the 
inhabitants  live  In  continual  dread  of  an  inundation.  The 
fuburbs  extend  to  the  diftance  of  a  league  on  each  fide 
of  the  canal,  and  form  at  their  extremity  a  kind  of 
port  on  the  river  Hoang-ho.  This  place  is  very  po- 
pulous, and  every  thing  in  it  announces  an  adive  and 
briflf  trade.  One  of  thofe  great  mandarins  who  have 
the  In.f"peftion  of  the  canals  and  navigation,  and  whd 
are  alfo  obliged  to  fupply  the  court  with  necelTary  pro- 
vifions,  refides  here.  This  city  has  eleven  other  under 
its  jurildi6\ion  ;  two  of  which  are  of  the  fecond^  and 
nine  of  the  third  clafs. 

HOAR-HOUND,  in  botany.  See  Marubium. 
HOARSENESS,  in  medicine,  a  diminution  of  the 
voice,  commonly  attended  with  a  preternatursl  afperity 
and  roughnefs  thereof.  The  parts  afFedled  are  the  a- 
fpera  arteria  and  larynx.  For  its  caufcs  and  cure,  fee 
(the  Index  fubjolned  to)  Medicine. 

HOBAL,  in  mythology,  an  idol  of  the  ancient 
Arabs,  the  worftiip  of  which  at  Mecca  was  deftroyed 


by  Mahomet. 

HOBBES 
Malmfbury  in 


(Thomas),  a  famous  writer,  bom 
1588,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman.  He 
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Hobbci,  completed  his  ftudies  at  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards 
^"""w^"^  governor  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  William  Cavendifti  earl  of 
Devonflilrc.  He  travelled  through  France  and  Italy 
with  that  young  nobleman,  and  at  length  applied  him- 
felf  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature.  He  tranf- 
lated  Thucydides  into  Englifh ;  and  publifhed  his 
tranflation  in  1628,  in  order  to  fhow  his  countrymen, 
from  the  Athenian  hittory,  the  diforders  and  confu- 
fions  of  a  democratical  government.  In  1626  his 
patron  the  earl  of  Devonfhire  died;  and  in  1628  his 
fon  died  alfo:  which  lofs  alFcfted  Mr  Hobbes  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  he  very  willingly  accepted  an  offer  made 
him  of  going  abroad  a  fecond  time  with  the  fon  of  Sir 
Gervafe  Clifton  ;  whom  he  accordingly  accompanied 
into  France,  and  ftaid  there  fome  time.  But  while 
he  continued  there,  he  was  follcited  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  refume  his  concern  for  the  hopes  of  that 
family  to  whom  he  had  attached  himfelf  fo  early,  and 
to  which  he  owed  fo  many  and  fo  great  obligations. 
In  1 63 1,  the  countefs  dowager  of  Devonftiire  defired 
to  put  the  young  earl  under  his  care,  who  was  then 
about  the  age  of  13.  This  was  very  fuitable  to  Mr 
Hobbes's  inclinations,  who  difcharged  that  truft  with 
great  fidelity  and  diligence.  In  1634,  he  republifhed 
his  tranflation  of  Thucydides,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  de- 
dication to  that  young  nobleman,  in  which  he  gives  a 
large  character  of  his  father,  and  reprefents  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  that  il- 
luftrious  family.  The  fame  year  he  accompanied  his 
noble  pupil  to  Paris,  where  he  applied  his  vacant  hours 
to  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy,  and  more  efpecially 
to  the  perfeA  imderftanding  of  mechanifm,  and  the 
caufes  of  animal  motion.  He  had  fi'equent  converfa- 
tions  upon  thefe  fubjefts  with  father  Marin  Merfenne; 
a  man  defervedly  famous,  and  who  kept  up  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  almoft.all  the  learned  in  Europe.  From 
Paris  he  attended  his  pupil  into  Italy,  where  at  Pifa  he 
became  known  to  that  great  allronomer  Galileo  Gali- 
lei, who  communicated  to  him  his  notions  very  freely; 
and  after  having  feen  all  that  was  remarkable  in  that 
country,  he  returned  with  the  earl  of  Devonfliire  into 
England.  Afterwards,  forefeeing  the  civil  wars,  he  went 
to  feek  a  retreat  at  Paris;  where,  by  the  good  offices 
of  his  friend  father  Merfenne,  he  became  known  to  the 
famous  Rcnatus  des  Cartes,  and  afterwards  held  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  him  upon  feveral  mathematical  fub- 
jefts,  as  appears  from  the  letters  of  Mr  Hobbes  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  works  of  Des  Cartes.  But  when  this 
philofopher  printed  afterwards  his  Meditations,  where- 
in he  attempted  to  eftabliih  points  of  the  higheft  confe- 
quence  from  innate  ideas,  Mr  Hobbes  took  the  liberty 
of  diffenting  from  him  ;  as  did  alfo  the  French  king's 
mathematical  profefTor,  the  illuftrious  Peter  GalTendi, 
with  whom  Mr  Hobbes  contrafted  a  very  clofe  friend- 
fhip,  which  was  not  interrupted  till  the  death  of  the 
former.  In  1642,  Mr  Hobbes  printed  a  few  copies 
of  his  famous  book  De  Cive,  which,  in  proportion  as 
it  became  known,  raifed  him  many  adverfaries,  who 
charged  him  with  inftilling  principles  which  had  a  dan- 
gerous tendency.  Among  many  illuftrious  perfons 
who,  upon  fliipwreck  of  the  royal  caufc,  retired  to 
France  for  fafety,  -was  Sir  Charles  Cavendifti,  brother 
to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  :  and  this  gentleman,  being 
^tilled  in  every  branch  of  the  mathematics,  proved  » 
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conftant  friend'  and  patron  to  Mr  Hobbes ;  who,  by  Hobbes. 
embarking  in  1 645  in  a  controverfy  about  fquaring  the 
circle,  was  grown  fo  famous  for  it,  that  in  1647  be 
was  recommended  to  inftrud  Charles  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  king  Charles  11.  in  that  kind  of  learning. 
His  care  in  the  difcharge  of  this  of&ce  gained  him  the 
efteem  of  that  prince  in  a  very  high  degree  ;  and  tho* 
he  afterwards  withdrew  his  public  favour  to  Mr  Hob- 
bes on  account  of  his  writings,  yet  he  always  retained 
a  fenfc  of  the  fervices  he  had  done  him ;  ftiowed  him 
various  marks  of  his  favour  after  he  was  reftored  to  hia 
dominions  ;  and,  as  fome  fay,  had  his  pifture  hanging 
in  his  clofet.  'J'his  year  alio  was  printed  in  Holland, 
by  the  care  of  M.  Sorbiere,  a  fecond  and  more  com- 
plete edition  of  his  book  De  Cive;  to  which  are  pre 
fixed  two  Latin  letters  to  the  editor,  the  one  by  Mr 
Gaflendi,  the  other  by  father  Merfenne,  in  commen- 
dation of  it :  and  in  1650  was  publiftied  at  London  a 
fmall  treatife  of  Mr  Hobbes's,  intitled,  Htman  Nature; 
and  another,  De  corpore politico^  or  «'  Of  the  elemems, 
of  the  law."  • 

All  this  time  Mr  Hobbes  had  been  digefting  with 
great  care  and  pains  his  religious,  political,  and  moral 
principles,  into  a  complete  fyftem,  which  he  called  the 
Leviathatiy  and  which  was  printed  in  Englilh  at  Lon- 
don in  1650  and  1651.  After  the  publication  of  hia  , 
Leviathan  he  returned  to  England,  and  pafled  the  fum- 
mer  commonly  at  his  patron  the  earl  of  Devonftiire's 
feat  in  Derbyftiire,  and  fome  of  his  winters  in  town,, 
where  he  had  for  his  intimate  friends  fome  of  the  greateft 
men  of  the  age.  In  1660,  upon  the  rettoration,  he 
quitted  the  country,  and  came  up  to  London,  where 
he  obtained  from  the  king  afl'urance  of  protedion,  and 
had  an  annual  penfion  of  L.  100  fettled  upon  him  out 
of  the  privy  purfe.  Yet  this  did  not  render  him  en- 
tirely iafe  :  for,  in  1666,  his  Leviathan  and  his  trea- 
tife De  Cive  were  cenfured  by  parliament ;  which 
alarmed  him  very  much,  as  did  alfo  the  bringing  in  of 
a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  commons  to  puni(h  atheifm  and 
profanenefs.  When  this  ftorm  was  a  little  blown  over, 
he  began  to  think  of  procuring  a  beautiful  edition 
his  pieces  that  were  in  Latin  ;  but  finding  this  im- 
pradticable  in  England,  he  caufed  it  to  be  undertaken 
abroad,  where  they  were  pubhftied  in  quarto  in  1 668, 
from  the  prefs  of  John  Bleau.  In  1669,  he  was  vi- 
fited  by  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  then  prince,  afterwards 
duke  of  Tufcany,  who  gave  him  ample  marks  of  his 
elteem  and  refped ;  and  having  received  his  pidure, 
and  a  complete  colledion  of  his  writings,  caufed  thetu 
to  be  repofited,  the  former  among  his  curiofities,  the 
latter  in  his  noble  library  at  Florence.  The  like  vifits 
he  received  from  foreign  ambafladors  and  other  ftrangers 
of  dittindion  ;  who  were  curious  to  fee  a  perfon  whofe 
fingular  opinions  and  numerous  writings  had  made  fo 
much  noife  all  over  Europe.  In  1672,  he  wrote  his 
own  life  in  Latin  verfe,  when,  as  he  obferves,  he  had 
completed  his  84th  year  :  and,  in  1674,  he  publiftied 
in  Englifti  verfe  four  books  of  Homer's  Odyfley;  which 
was  fo  well  received,  that  it  encouraged  him  to  under- 
take the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyfley,  which  he  likewife 
performed  and  publiftied  in  1675.  About  this  time 
he  took  his  leave  of  London,  and  went  to  fpend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  Derbyftiire  :  where,  however, 
he  did  not  remain  isa^ive,  notwithftanding  his  ad- 
vance^ 
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vanced  age ;  but  publifhed  from  time  to  time  feveral 
'  pieces,  to  be  found  in  the  coUedlion  of  his  works.  He 
died  in  1679,  aged  92. 

As  to  his  charafter  and  manners,  they  are  thus  de- 
fcribed  by  Dr  White  Kennet,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Cavendiih  family.  **  The  earl  of  Devonfhire  (fays 
he)  for  his  hole  life  entertained  Mr  Hobbes  in  his 
family,  as  his  old  tutor,  rather  than  as  his  friend  or 
confident.  He  let  him  live  under  his  roof  in  cafe  and 
plenty,  and  in  his  own  way,  without  making  ufe  of  him 
in  any  public,  or  fo  much  as  doroeftic  affairs.  He 
would  often  exprefs  an  abhorrence  of  fome  of  his  prin- 
ciples in  policy  and  religion  ;  and  both  he  and  his  lady 
would  frequently  put  off  the  mention  of  his  name,  and 
fay,  *  He  was  a  humorift,  and  nobody  could  account 
for  him.'  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family,  of  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  Mr  Hobbes,  fomewhat  obfer- 
vable.  His  profefTcd  rule  of  health  was  to  dedicate 
the  morning  to  his  exercifc,  and  the  afternoon  to  his 
ftudies.  And  therefore,  at  his  fir  ft  rifing,  he  walked 
out,  and  climbed  any  hill  within  his  reach ;  or  if  the 
weather  was  not  dry,  he  fatigued  himfelf  within  doors 
by  fome  exercife  or  other,  to  be  in  a  fweat :  recom- 
mending that  pradlice  upon  this  opinion,  that  an  old 
man  had  more  moifture  than  heat,  and  therefore  by 
fuch  motion  heat  was  to  be  acquired  and  molflure  ex- 
pelled. After  this,  he  took  a  comfortable  breakfaft  ; 
and  then  went  round  the  lodgings  to  wait  upon  the 
carl,  the  countefs,  and  the  children,  and  any  confider- 
able  ftrangers,  paying  fome  fliort  addreffes  to  all  of 
them.  He  kept  thefe  rounds  till  about  1 2  o'clock, 
when  he  had  a  little  dinner  provided  for  him,  which 
he  eat  always  by  himfelf  without  ceremony.  Soon  af- 
ter dinner  he  retired  to  his  ftudy,  and  had  his  candle 
with  JO  or  12  pipes  of  tobacco  laid  by  him  ;  then  fliut- 
ling  his  door,  he  fell  to  fmoking,  thinking,  and  wri- 
ting, for  feveral  hours.  He  retained  a  friend  or  two  at 
court,  and  tfpecially  the  lord  Arlington,  to  prote£l 
him  if  occafion  fhould  require.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that 
it  was  lawful  to  make  ufe  of  ill  inflruments  to  do  our- 
felves  good  :  *  If  I  were  call  (fays  he)  into  a  deep  pit, 
and  the  devil  (hould  put  down  his  cloven  foot,  I  would 
take  hold  of  it  to  be  drawn  out  by  it.'  After  the  re- 
ftoration,  he  watched  all  opportunities  to  ingratiate  him- 
felf with  the  king  and  his  prime  minillers;  and  looked 
upon  his  penfion  to  be  more  valuable,  as  an  earneft  of 
favour  and  proteftion,  than  upon  any  other  account. 
His  future  courfe  of  life  was  to  be  free  from  dan- 
ger. He  could  not  endure  to  be  left  in  an  empty 
houfe.  Whenever  the  earl  removed,  he  would  go  along 
with  him,  even  to  his  lail  ftage,  from  Chatfworth  to 
Hard  wick.  When  he  was  in  a  very  weak  condition, 
he  dared  not  to  be  left  behind,  but  made  his  way  upon  a 
feather-bed  in  a  coach,  though  he  furvived  the  journey 
but  a  few  days.  He  could  not  bear  any  difcourfe  of 
death,  and  feemed  to  caft  off  all  thoughts  of  it  :  he 
delighted  to  reckon  upon  longer  life.  The  winter  be- 
fore he  died,  he  made  a  warm  coat,  which  he  faid  muft, 
.iaftiliim  three  years,  and  then  he  would  have  fuch  an- 
fOther.  In  his  latt  ficknefs  his  freqi«nt  queftions  were, 
Whether  his  difeafe  was  curable?  and  when  intimations 
were  given,  that  he  might  have  eafe,  but  no  remedy, 
he  ufed  this  expreffion,  I  (hall  be  glad  to  find  a  hole 
to  creep  out  of  the  world  at  ;'  which  are  reported  to 
have  been  his  laA  feafiblc  words ;  and  his  lying  fome 
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Hobgoblin. 


days  following  in  a  filent  ftupefaftion,  did  feem  awing  Hobficj, 
to  his  mind  more  than  to  his  body." 

The  reverend  Mr  Granger  obferves,  that  Hobbes's 
ftyle  is  incomparably  better  than  that  of  any  other  wri- 
ter in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  and  was  for  its  uncom- 
mon ftrength  and  purity  fcarcely  equalled  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  reign.  **  He  has  in  tranflation  (fays  he) 
done  Thucydides  as  much  juftice  as  he  has  done  injury 
to  Homer ;  but  he  looked  upon  himfelf  as  born  for 
much  greater  things  than  treading  in  the  fteps  of  hia 
predeceffors.  He  was  for  ftriking  out  new  paths  in 
fcience,  government,  and  religion ;  and  for  removing 
the  land- marks  of  former  ages.  His  ethics  have  a 
Itrong  tendency  to  corrupt  our  morals,  and  his  politic* 
to  deftroy  that  liberty  which  is  the  birthright  of  every 
human  creature.  He  is  commonly  reprefented  as  a 
fceptic  in  religion,  and  a  dogmatlft  in  philofophy ;  but 
he  was  a  do«^matift  in  both.  The  main  principles  of 
his  Leviathan  are  as  little  founded  in  moral  or  evan- 
gelical truths,  as  the  rules  he  has  laid  down  for  fqua- 
ring  the  circle  are  in  mathematical  demon ttration.  His 
book  on  human  nature  is  efteemed  the  beft  of  his 
works." 

HOBBIMA  (Minderhout),  an  eminent  landfcape 
painter,  was  born  about  the  year  i6ii  at  Antwerp; 
but  the  matter  from  whom  he  received  his  inftruclion 
is  not  known.  He  ftudicd  entirely  after  nature, 
flcetching  every  fccne  that  afforded  him  pleafure,  and 
his  choice  was  exceedingly  pidlurefque.  His  grounds 
are  always  agreeably  broken,  and  he  was  particularly 
fond  of  defcribing  flopes  diverfified  with  fhrubs,  plants, 
or  trees,  which  condudled  the  eye  to  fome  building, 
ruin,  grove,  or  piece  of  water,  and  frequently  to  a  de- 
licate remote  diftance,  every  objeft  perfpedively  con- 
tributing to  delude  our  obfeivation  to  that  point.  The 
figures  which  he  himfelf  defigned  are  but  indifferent, 
which  was  a  defeft  imputable  to  Claude  Lorraine  and 
Gafpar  Pouflin  as  well  as  to  Hobbima  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter, confcious  of  his  inability  in  that  refpeft,  admitted 
but  few  figures  into  his  defigns,  and  thofe  he  ufually 
placed  fomewhat  removed  from  the  immediate  view  at 
a  prudent  diftance  from  the  front  line.  However, 
moft  of  his  pidlures  were  fupplied  with  figures  by 
Oftade,  Teniers,  and  other  very  famous  mafters,  which 
muft  always  give  them  a  great  additional  value.  They 
are  now  exceedingly  fcarce,  and  induftrioufly  fought 
for. 

HOBBY,  the  name  of  a  hawk  called  by  fome  au- 
thors fuhhuteo.    See  Falco. 

It  is  a  hawk  of  the  lure,  and  not  of  the  fift  ;  and  is 
very  like  the  faker,  only  much  lefs.  It  makes  excel- 
lent fport  with  net  and  fpaniels  ;  for  when  the  birds 
fee  the  hobby,  they  dare  not  commit  themfelves  tp 
the  wing,  but  lie  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  fo  are  ta 
ken  in  nets. 

Hobby  is  alfo  a  name  formerly  given  to  ftrong  ac- 
tive horfes  of  a  middling  fize  :  they  are  reported  to 
have  been  originally  natives  of  Ireland,  and  were  much 
liked  and  ufed.  Nags  anfwer  the  fame  defcripiion  as 
to  fize,  qualities,  and  employments. 

HOBGOBLIN  is  a  name  vulgarly  applied  to  fai- 
ries or  apparitions.  Skinner  calls  the  word  robgohlhu^ 
and  derives  it  from  Robin  Goodfellow,  Hob  being  the 
nick-name  of  Robin  :  but  Wallis  and  Junius,  with 
greater  piobability,  derive  it  ixom  hopgoUinsy  mpuftx^ 
4  F  2  bccaufe 
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becaufe  they  are  fuppofed  to  hop  without  moving  both 
their  feet. 

HOBLERS,  or  HoBiLERS,  Hohelarli,  in  our  an- 
cient cuiloms,  were  men  who,  by  their  tenure,  were 
obliged  to  maintain  a  h'ght  horfe  or  hobby,  for  the  cer- 
tifying any  invafion  towards  the  fea-iide. — The  name 
was  alfo  ufed  for  certain  Irifh  knights,  who  ufed  to 
ferve  as  light  horfemen  upon  hobbies. 

HOB-NAIL,  a  nail  with  a  thick  ftrong  head,  ufed 
in  (hoeing  a  hobby  or  Httle  horfe. 

HOB  NOB,  or  Hab-nab,  a  cant  word  formed  from 
hap  ne  hap,  and  denoting  an  event  which  happens  at 
random  or  by  mere  chance. 

HOBOO,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  Otaheite, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  iflands  of  the  South  Sea,  to 
iheir  fuperfine  cloth.  It  is  the  thinneft  and  moft  fi- 
nilhed  preparation  of  the  aouta. 

I-lOBSHEE  coFFREEs,  a  kind  of  Abyffinian  flaves 
very  frequent  in  the  empire  of  Hindoftan.  They 
come  moftly  from  a  province  fubjeft  to  the  Negus  of 
Ethiopia,  called  Innariah,  to  the  fouth  of  his  other 
dominions,  and  bordering  upon  Negroeland  in  Africa; 
from  whence  they  are  feledled,  and  a  great  traffic 
made  of  them  over  all  Mogoliftan  and  Perfia  ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea  that 
they  are  brought.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
fmooth  or  glofly,  and  perfeftly  black,  than  their  fl<in  ; 
in  which  they  far  furpafs  the  negroes  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea  ;  and,  generally  fpeaking,  have  not  any  thing 
of  their  thick  lips,  though  otherwife  as  woolly  haired 
as  they.  They  are  highly  valued  for  their  courage,  fi- 
delity, and  (hrewdnefs  ;  in  which  they  fo  far  excel,  as 
often  to  rife  to  polls  of  great  honour,  and  are  made 
governors  of  places  under  the  title  Siddecs. 

HOBSON's-CHOiCE,  a  vulgar  proverbial  expreffion, 
applied  to  that  kind  of  choice  in  which  there  is  no  al- 
ternative. It  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
carrier  at  Cambridge,  who  let  out  hackney  horfes,  and 
obliged  each  cuftoraer  to  take  in  his  turn  that  horfe 
which  flood  next  the  liable  door. 

HOCUS-POCUS,  a  cant  exprefiion  with  which 
the  exhibitors  of  legerdemain  tricks  generally  preface 
their  feats.  They  are  thought  to  be  derived  from  that 
arch  legerdemain  trick  of  the  Romilh  priefts  convert- 
ing theTacramental  bread  into  Deity  ;  in  which  won- 
derful metamorphofis  the  words  /?>6y:  ejl  corpus  made  a 
confpicuous  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  which  words 
may  be  confidered  as  the  probable  root  of  our  modern 
hocus-pocus. 

HOD,  a  fort  of  tray  for  carrying  mortar,  in  ufe  a- 
mong  bricklayers. 

HODEGOS,  a  term  purely  Greek,  oJ-ryo?,  fignify- 
ing  guide.  The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  as  the  title  of  a 
book  compofed  by  Anaftafius  the  Sinate,  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  fifth  century ;  being  a  method  of  difpu- 
ting  againft  the  heretics,  particularly  the  Acephali. 

Mr  Toland  has  alfo  puWiflied  a differtatlon  under  the' 
fame  title.  Its  fubjeft  is  the  pillar  of  fire,  &c,  which 
went  before  the  Ifraelites  as  a  guide  in  the  defart. 

HODGE-PODGE.    See  Hotch-pot. 

HODMAN,  a  cant  term  formerly  ufed  for  a  young 
fcholar  admitted  from  Weftminfter-fchoolto  be  lludent 
in  Chrift-church  in  Oxford. 

HODY  (Humphry),  a  learned  Englifli  divine,  was 
feoru  in  J  652.  At  2 1  years  of  age,  he  publiflied  his  ce: 


lebrated  Dilfi-rtation  againft  Ariftseus's  hiflory  of  the  70 
interpreters  ;  which  was  received  with  great  applaufe 
by  all  the  learned,  Ifaac  Vofiius  excepted,  who  could 
not  bear  .to  have  his  opinions  oppofed  by  fuch  a  vouth. 
Twenty  years  after,  he  treated  the  fubjedl  more  fully 
in  his  De  B'lhhorum  tcxtlbus  or'tginnlibus ,  '•ctrfionibm 
Grascis  l^j  Lat'ma  'vulgata,  lihri  IV.  In  1689,  he 
wrote  the  Prologomena  to  John  Mclala's  Chronicle, 
printed  at  Oxford  ;  and  the  year  after  was  made  chap- 
Iain  to  Dr  Stilllngfieet  bifliop  of  Worcefter.  The 
deprivation  of  the  nonjuring  bifnops  engaged  hiai  in 
a  cont rover fy  with  Mr  Dodwell ;  which  recommended 
him  to  archbifliop  Tillotfon,  to  whom,  and  his  fuc- 
cefTor  Dr  Tennifon,  he  was  domeftic  chaplain.  In 
1698  he  was  made  regius  profefTor  of  the  Greek 
tongue  at  Oxford,  and  archdeacon  of  Oxford  in  1704. 
On  occafion  of  the  controverfy  about  the  convocation, 
he,  in  1701,  publiflied  A  hiftory  of  Englifh  councils 
and  convocations,  and  of  the  clergy's  uttisig  in  parlia- 
ment,, &c.  He  died  in  1706,  leaving  in  MS.  An  ac- 
count of  thofe  learned  Grecians  who  retired  to  Italy 
on  the  taking  of  Conftantinople,  &c.  which  was  pub- 
liihed  in  1742  by  Dr  Jcbb. 

HOE,  or  How,  a  hufDandman's  tool,  made  like  a 
cooper's  adz,  to  cut  up  weeds  in  gardens,  fields,  &c. 
This  inftrument  is  of  great  ufe,  and  ought  to  be  much 
more  employed  than  it  is  in  hacking  and  clearing  the 
feveral  corners  and  patches  of  land  in  fpare  times  of 
the  year,  which  would  be  no  fmall  advantage  to  it. 

Horfe-HcE  a  large  kind  of  hoe  drawn  by  horfes,  and 
ufed  to  ftlr  the  intervals  in  the  new  hufbandry,  and 
clear  the  corn  from  weeds.    See  Agriculture. 

HOEING,  in  the  new  hufbandry,  is  the  breaking  or 
dividing  the  foil  by  tillage  v/hile  the  corn  or  other 
plants  are  growing  thereon. — It  differs  from  common 
tillage  (which  is  always  performed  before  the  corre 
or  plants  are  fown  or  planted)  in  the  time  of  per- 
forming it  ;  and  it  is  much  more  beneficial  to  the 
crops  than  any  other  tillage.  This  fort  of  tillage  Is  per- 
formed various  ways,  and  by  means  of  different  inflru- 
ments,  as  defcribed  under  the  article  Agriculture. 

HOEI-TCHEOu,  the  moll  fouthern  city  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Kiang-naR  in  China,  and  one  of  the  rlcheft  of 
the  empire.  The  people  are  economical  and  temperate, 
but  they  are  a£live  and  enterpriling  in  trade  :  they  boa  it 
of  their  tea,  varnifli,  and  engravings,^  which  are  indeed 
the  moft  elleemed  in  China,  it  has  dependent  upon 
it  fix  cities  of  the  third  clafs  ;  the  mountains  which 
furround  this  canton  contain  gold,  fiiver,  and  copper 
mines. 

HOEMATOPUS,  In  ornithology  ;  a  genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  of  gralla:.  It  has  a  long  com- 
prefled  bill,  with  the  end  cuneated  ;  the  noftrils  are 
linear,  and  the  feet  have  only  three  toes.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  the  oftralegus,  fea-ple,  or  oyfter- 
catcher.  They  are  very  common  on  moft  of  our 
coafls;  feeding  on  marine  infefts,  oyfters,  limpets,  &c. 
Their  bills,  which  are  comprefTed  fideways,  and  end 
obtufely,  are  very  fit  inftrurnents  to  infinuate  between 
the  limpet  and  the  rock  to  which  thefe  fhells  adhere  ; 
which  they  do  with  great  dexterity  to  get  at  the  fifh. 
On  the  coaft  of  France,  where  the  tides  recede  fo  far 
as  to  leave  the  beds  of  oyfters  bare,  thefe  birds  feed 
on  them,  forcing  the  fhells  open  with  their  bills. 
They  keep  in  fummer-tirne  in  pairs,  laying  their  eggfr 
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Hoffman  on  tlie  bare  ground :  they  lay  four  ol:  a  whltini-brown 
hue,  thuily  fpotted  and  ftrlped  with  black  ;  and  when 
any  one  approaches  their  young,  they  make  a  loud 
and  fhrill  noife.  In  winter  they  aflemble  in  vaft  flocks, 
and  are  very  wild.  The  head,  neck,  fcapulars,  and 
coverts  of  the  wings  of  this  bird,  are  of  a  fine  black; 
in  fome  the  neck  is  marked  with  white  ;  the  wings 
dufliy,  with  a  broad  tranfverfe  band  of  white  ;  the 
bill  three  inches  long,  and  of  a  rich  orange  colour. 

HOFFMAN,  the  name  of  feveral  eminent  phyfi- 
cians  ;  of  whom  Maurice  Hoffman,  and  John  Maurice 
Hoffman  his  fon,  praftifed  at  Altorf.  Maurice  died 
in  1 698,  leaving  behind  him  many  works  ;  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  John  Maurice,  w  ho  wrote  as  well 
as  his  father,  and  died  in  1727,  highly  efteemed  by 
the  faculty. — Frederic  Hoffman,  probably  of  the  fame 
family,  was  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1 660.  The  prin- 
cipal known  circumftances  of  his  hfe  are,  his  journey 
into  Holland  and  England,  where  he  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Paul  Herman  and  Robert 
Boyle  ;  never  taking  any  fees,  being  fupported  by  his 
annual  ftipend  ;  his  curing  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
and  Frederic  I.  king  of  Pruflia  of  inveterate  difeafes  ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  virtues  of  mineral  waters.  He  furvlved 
his  80th  year;  and  his  works,  which  are  in  great 
efteem,  were  printed  in  fix  volumes  foho  at  Geneva, 
in  1740. 

HOFFMANISTS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  denote 
thofe  who  efpoufed  the  fentimerits  of  Daniel  Hoffmann, 
profeflbr  of  the  univerfity  of  Helmftadt,  who,  from  the 
year  1598,  maintained,  that  philofophy  was  a  mortal 
enemy  to  religion  ;  and  that  what  was  true  in  philofo- 
phy was  falfe  in  theology.  Thefe  abfurd  and  perni- 
cious tenets  occafioned  a  warm  and  extenfive  contro- 
verfy  :  at  length  PIofFmann  was  compelled  by  Julius 
duke  of  Brunfwick  to  retraft  his  InvcAives  againll 
philofophy,  and  to  acknowledge,  in  the  moft  open 
manner,  the  harmony  and  union  of  found  philofophy 
with  true  and  genuine  theology. 
HOG,  in  zoology.    See  Sus. 

Hog,  on  board  of  a  fhip,  is  a  fort  of  flat  fcrubbing 
broom,  formed  by  inclofing  a  number  of  fhort  twigs 
of  birch  or  fuch  wood  between  two  pieces  of  plank 
fattened  together,  and  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the 
twigs,  and  ferving  to  fcrape  the  filth  from  a  fhip's 
bottom  under  water,  particularly  in  the  aft  of  boot- 
topping.  For  this  purpofe  they  fit  to  this  broom  a 
long  ftaff  with  two  ropes  ;  one  of  which  Is  ufed  to 
thrufl  the  hog  under  the  fliip's  bottom,  and  the  other 
to  guide  and  pull  it  up  again  clofe  to  the  planks.  This 
bufinefs  is  commonly  performed  in  the  fhip's  boat, 
which  is  confined  as  clofe  as  poflible  to  the  veffel's  fide 
during  the  operation,  and  fhifted  from  one  part  of  the 
fide  to  another  till  the  whole  is  completed. 

Hog's  Dmtg  is  by  Mortimer  reckoned  one  of  the 
richefl  manures  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  the  next 
in  value  to  iheep's  dung;  and  is  found  to  be  equal  in 
virtue  to  twice  the  quantity  of  any  other  dung  except 
this.  The  ancients  feem  to  have  been  difpleafed  with 
it  on  account  of  its  breeding  weeds  ;  but  this  is  only 
accufing  it  of  being  too  rich,  for  any  dung  will  do 
this  when  laid  too  thick.  It  is  an  excellent  manure 
for  pafture-grounds,.  and  excels  all  other  kinds  of  dung 
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for  trees.  The  farmers  who  ufe  this  dung  for  their  Ho?, 
lands,  generally  take  care  to  fave  It,  by  well -paving  ^^gartj 
the  ftyes  ;  and  increafe  the  quantity  by  throwing  in 
bean-ilalks,  Hubble,  and  many  other  things  of  a  like 
nature  :  and,  by  good  management  of  this  kind,  many 
farmers  have  procured  50  or  60  loads  of  excellent 
manure  a  year  out  of  a  fmalJ  ftye.  The  very  bell  way 
of  ufing  this  dung  Is  by  mixing  it  with  horfe-dung  ; 
and  for  this  reafon  it  is  befl  to  have  the  ftye  near  the 
flable,  that  the  two  cleanfings  may  be  mixed  in  one 
heap,  and  ufed  together. 

They  have  in  many  parts  of  StafFordfhIre  a  poor, 
light,  fhallow  land,  on  which  they  fow  a  kind  of  white 
pea  :  the  land  Is  neither  able  to  bear  this  nor  any 
thing  elfe  to  advantage  for  their  reaping  ;  but,  when 
the  peas  are  ripe,  they  turn  in  as  many  hogs  as  the 
quantity  of  peafe  will  fatten,  fuflFering  them  to  live  at 
large,  and  to  remain  there  day  and  night :  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  land  will  produce  good  crops  of 
hay  for  feveral  years  afterwards  ;  or,  If  too  poor  for 
that,  it  will  at  worfl  ralfe  grafs  enough  to  make  It 
good  paflure- ground. 

HoG^s  Lard.    See  AxuNGiA. 

HOGARTH  (WilHam),  a  truly  great  and  orlgl- 
nal  genius,  is  faid  by  Dr  Burn  to  have  been  the  de- 
fcendant  of  a  family  originally  from  KIrkby  Thore,  In 
Weftmoreland.  His  father,  who  had  been  a  fehoolmafler 
In  the  fame  county,  went  early  to  London,  where  he  was 
employed  as  a  correAor  of  the  prefs  ;  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  fome  learning,  a  diftlonary  in  La- 
tin and  Engllfli,  which  he  compofed  for  the  ufe  of 
fchools,  being  ftlU  exifting  In  MS.  He  married  In- 
London  ;  and  kept  a  fchool  m  Ship- Court,  In  the  Old- 
Bailey.  Our  hero  was  born  In  1697  or  1698,  In  the 
parifli  of  St  Martin  Ludgate.  The  outfet  of  his  Hfe, 
however,  was  unprotnifing.  "  He  was  bound,"  fays- 
Mr  Walpole,  "  to  a  mean  engraver  of  arms  on  plate." 
Hogarth  probably  chofe  this  occupation,  as  It  requi- 
red fome  flcillln  drawing;  to  which  his  genius  was  par- 
ticularly turned,  and  which  he  contrived  affiduoufly  to 
cultivate.  His  matter,  it  fince  appears,  was  Mr  ElHs 
Gamble,  a  filverfraith  of  eminence,  who  refided  in  Cran- 
bourn  ftreet,  Leicefter-fields.  In  this  profeflion  it  Is 
not  unufual  to  bind  apprentices  to  the  fingle  branch  of- 
engraving  arms  and  cyphers  on  every  Cpecles  of  metal  j 
and  In  that  particular  department  of  the  bufinefs  young 
Hogarth  was  placed  ;  "  but,  before  his  time  was  ex« 
"  pired,  he  felt  the  impulfe  of  genius,  and  that  It  dl- 
"  refted  him  to  painting."  During  his  apprentice- 
Ihip,  he  fet  out  one  Sunday,  with  two  or  three  com- 
panions, on  an  excurfion  to  HIghgate.  The  weather 
being  hot,  they  went  into  a  public-houfe,  where  they 
had  not  been  long  before  a  quarrel  arofe  between  fome. 
perfons  In  the  fame  room.  One  of  the  difputants  ftruck 
the  other  on  the  head  with  a  quart  pot,  and  cut  hinv 
very  much.  The  blood  running  down  the  man's  face, 
together  with  the  agony  of  the  wound,  which  had  dif- 
torted  his  features  Into  a  moft  hideous  grin,  prefented 
Hogarth,  vvho  fhowed  himfelf  thus  early  "  apprifed 
of  the  mode  Nature  had  intended  he  fhould  purfue," 
with  too  laughable  a  fubjedt  to  be  overlooked.  Hs 
drew  out  his  pencil,  and  produced  on  the  fpot  one  ot 
the  moft  ludicrous  figures  that  ever  was  feen.  What 
rendered  this  piece  the  more  valuable  was,  that  It  ex» 
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fSdgsftli.  hibited  an  exaft  likenefs  of  the  man,  with  the  portrait 
^ '  V  '  '  of  his  antagonift,  and  the  figures  in  caricature  of  the 
principal  perfons  gathered  round  him. 

How  long  he  continued  in  obfcurity  we  cannot  ex- 
aftly  learn  ;  but  the  firft  piece  in  which  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  as  a  painter  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  repre- 
fentation  of  Wanftead  Affembly.  The  figures  In  it, 
we  are  told,  were  drawn  from  the  life,  and  without 
any  circumftances  of  burlefque.  The  faces  were  faid 
to  be  extremely  like,  and  the  colouring  rather  better 
than  in  fome  of  his  late  and  more  highly  finlfhed  per- 
formances. From  the  date  of  the  earlieft  plate  that 
can  be  afcertalned  to  be  the  work  of  Hogarth,  it  may 
be  prefumed  that  he  began  bufinefs  on  his  own  ac- 
count at  leaft  as  early  as  1720. 

His  firft  employment  feems  to  have  been  the  engra- 
ving of  arms  and  fhop  bills.  The  next  was  to  defign 
and  furnifli  plates  for  bookfellers.  Mr  Bowles,  at  the 
Black  Horfe  in  Cornhill,  was  one  of  his  earheft  pa- 
trons, whofe  prices  were  very  low.  His  next  friend 
in  that  line  was  Mr  Philip  Overton,  who  paid  him 
fomewhat  better  for  his  labour  and  ingenuity. 

There  are  ilill  many  family  pictures  by  Hogarth 
txifting,  in  the  ftyle  of  ferious  converfatlon-pieces. 
What  the  prices  of  his  portraits  were,  Mr  Nichols 
ftrove  in  vain  to  difcover  ;  but  he  fufpeAs  they  were 
originally  very  low,  as  the  people  who  are  beft  ac- 
xjuaintcd  with  them  choofe  to  be  filent  on  that  fubjedl. 

It  happened,  in  the  early  part  of  Hogarth's  life,  that 
a  nobleman  who  was  uncommonly  «gly  and  deformed 
came  to  fit  to  him  for  his  pifture.  It  was  executed 
with  a  (kill  that  did  honour  to  the  artift's  abilities  ; 
but  the  likenefs  was  rigidly  obferved,  without  even  the 
neceffary  attention  to  compliment  or  flattery.  The 
peer,  difgufted  at  this  counterpart  of  his  dear  felf,  ne- 
ver once  thought  of  paying  for  a  refledlor  that  vpould 
only  infult  him  with  his  deformities.  Some  time  was 
fufFered  to  elapfe  before  the  artift  applied  for  his  mo- 
ney ;  but  afterwards  many  applications  were  made  by 
him  (who  had  then  no  need  of  a  banker)  for  payment, 
without  fuccefs.  The  painter,  however,  at  laft  hit 
upon  an  expedient,  which  he  knew  muft  alarm  the 
nobleman's  pride,  and  by  that  means  anfwer  his  pur- 
pofe.    It  was  couched  in  the  following  card  :  Mr 

Hogarth's  dutiful  refpefts  to  lord   ;  finding  that 

jhe  does  not  mean  to  have  the  pIAure  which  was  drawn 
for  him,  is  informed  again  of  Mr  H.'s  neceflity  for  the 
money  :  if,  therefore,  his  lordfhip  does  not  fend  for 
it  in  three,  days,  it  will  be  difpofed  of,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  tail,  and  fome  other  little  appendages,  to 
Mr  Hare,  the  famous  wild-beaft  man  ;  Mr  H.  having 
given  that  gentleman  a  conditional  promife  of  it  for  an 
cxhibition-pidlure  on  his  lordfhip's  refufah"  This 
intimation  had  the  defired  effeft.  The  pidlure  was 
fent  home,  and  committed  to  the  flames. 

Mr  Walpole  has  remarked,  that  if  our  artift  "  in- 
flulged  his  fplrit  of  ridicule  in  perfonahtles,  it  never 
proceeded  beyond  flcetches  and  drawings  and  won- 
ders "  that  he  never,  without  intention,  delivered  the 
very  features  of  any  Identical  perfon."j  Mr  Nichols  af- 
fures  us,  from  unqueftionable  authority,  that  almoft  all 
the  perfonages  who  attend  the  levee  of  the  Rake  were 
undoubted  portraits  ;  and  that  in  "  Southwark  Fair," 
and  the  "  Moder?  Midnight  Converfation,"  as  many 


more  were  difcoverable.  While  Hogarth  was  painting  Hogarth, 
the  «  Rake's  Progrefs,"  he  had  a  fummcr  refidence  V  ^  *" 
at  Ifleworth  ;  and  never  failed  to  queftion  the  compa- 
ny who  came  to  fee  thefe  plftures,  if  they  knew  for 
whom  one  or  another  figure  was  defigned.  When  they 
guefied  wrong,  he  fet  them  right. 

The  Duke  of  Leeds  has  an  original  fcene  in  the 
"  Beggar's  Opera,"  painted  by  Hogarth.  It  is  that 
in  \vhich  Lucy  and  Polly  are  on  their  knees,  before 
their  refpeftive  fathers,  to  intercede  for  the  life  of  the 
hero  of  the  piece.  All  the  figures  are  either  known 
or  fuppofed  to  be  portraits.  If  we  are  not  mifinformed, 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon  (perhaps  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Long  Sir  Thomas)  is  ftanding  in  one 
of  the  fide-boxes.  Macheath,  unlike  his  fpruce  repre- 
fentative  on  our  prefent  ftage,  is  a  flouching  bully  ; 
and  Polly  appears  happily  difencumbered  oT  fuch  a 
hoop  as  the  daugliter  of  Peachum  within  our  younger 
memories  has  worn.  Mr  Walpole  has  a  pidure  of  a 
fcene  in  the  fame  piece,  where  Macheath  is  going  to 
execution.  In  this  alfo  the  llkenefles  of  Walker  and 
Mifs  Fenton,  afterwards  duchefs  of  Bolton  (the  firft 
and  original  Macheath  and  Polly)  are  preferved.  In 
the  year  1726,  when  the  affair  of  Mary  Tofts,  the 
rabbit-breeder  of  Godalming,  engaged  the  public  at- 
tention, a  few  of  our  principal  furgeons  fubfcribed 
their  guinea  a  piece  to  Hogarth,  for  an  engraving 
from  a  ludicrous  /ketch  he  had  made  on  that  very  po- 
pular fubjeft.  This  plate,  amongft  other  portraits, 
contains  that  of  the  St  Andre,  then  anatomift  to  the 
royal  houfehold,  and  in  high  credit  as  a  furgeon.  In 
1727,  Hogarth  agreed  with  Morris,  an  upholfl;er- 
er,  to  furni(h  him  with  a  defign  on  canvas,  repre-. 
fenting  the  element  of  earth,  as  a  pattern  for  tape- 
ftry.  The  work  not  being  performed  to  the  fatisfac- 
tlon  of  Morris,  he  refufed  to  pay  for  it  ;  and  our  ar- 
tift, by  a  fuit  at  law,  recovered  the  money. 

In  1730,  iMr  Hogarth  married  the  only  daughter 
of  Sir  James  ThornhlU,  by  whom  he  had  no  child. 
This  union,  indeed,  was  a  ftolen  one,  and  confequent- 
ly  without  the  approbation  of  Sir  James,  who,  confi- 
derlng  the  youth  of  his  daughter,  then  barely  18,  and 
the  flender  finances  of  her  hufband,  as  yet  an  obfcure 
artift,  was  not  eafily  reconciled  to  the  match.  Soon 
after  this  period,  however,  he  began  his  •*  Harlot's 
Progrefs"  (the  coffin  in  the  laft  place  is  infcribed  Sept. 
2.  173  I  )  ;  and  was  advifed  by  lady  Thornhill  to  have 
fome  of  the  fcenes  in  it  placed  in  the  way  of  his  father- 
in-law.  Accordingly,  one  morning  early,  Mrs  Ho- 
garth undertook  to  convey  feveral  of  them  into  his 
dining-room.  When  he  arofe,  he  inquired  from 
whence  they  came  ;  and  being  told  by  whom  they 
were  introduced,  he  cried  out,  '*  Very  well ;  the  man 
who  can  furnifli  reprefentations  like  thefe  can  alfo 
maintain  a  wife  without  a  portion."  He  defigned  this 
remark  as  an  excufe  for  keeping  his  purfe-ftrings  clofe  ; 
but,  foon  after,  became  both  reconciled  and  generous 
to  the  young  people.  An  allegorical  deling  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill  is  at  the  houfe  of  the  late  Mr  Hug- 
gins,  at  Headly  Park,  Hants.  •  The  fubjed  of  it  is 
the  ftory  of  Zephyrus  and  Flot-a  ;  and  the  figure  of 
a  fatyr  and  fome  others  were  painted  by  Hogarth. 

In  1732,  Hogarth  ventured  to  attack  Mr  Pope,  in 
a  plate  called  "  The  Man  of  Tafte  j"  containing  a 
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view  of  the  Gate  of  Burllngton-houfe,  with  Pope 
whitewafhzng  it  and  befpattering  the  duke  of  Chandos'a 
coach.  This  plate  was  intended  as  a  fatire  on  the 
tranflator  of  Homer,  Mr  Kent  the  architect,  and  the 
carl  of  Burlington.  It  was  fortunate  for  Hogarth  that 
he  cfcaped  the  lafh  of  the  former.  Either  Hogarth's 
obfcurity  at  that  time  was  his  proteAion,  or  the  bard 
was  too  prudent  to  exafperate  a  painter  who  had  already 
given  fuch  proof  of  his  abilities  for  fatire. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  Hogarth  had  fummer  lodg- 
ings at  South- Lambeth  ;  and  being  intimate  with  Mr 
Tyers,  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  Spring 
Gardens  at  Vauxhall,  by  the  hint  of  embellifhing  them 
with  paintings,  fome|  of  which  were  the  fuggeftions 
of  his  own  truly  comic  pencil.  For  his  afliftance, 
Mr  Tyres  gratefully  prefented  him  with  a  gold  ticket 
of  admiffion  for  hirafelf  and  his  friends. 

In  1733,  his  genius  became  confpicuoufly  known. 
The  third  fcene  of  his  "  Harlot's  Progrefs"  introdu- 
ced him  to  the  notice  of  the  great.  At  a  board  of 
treafury  which  was  held  a  day  or  two  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  print,  a  copy  of  it  was  fhown  by  one 
of  the  lords,  as  containing,  among  other  excellencies, 
a  ftriking  likenefs  of  Sir  John  Gonfon.  It  gave  uni- 
verfal  fatisfaftion  :  from  the  treafury  each  lord  repaired 
to  the  print-fhop  for  a  copy  of  it,  and  Hogarth  rofe 
completely  into  fame. 

The  Ingenious  Abbe  Pu  Bos  has  often  complained 
that  no  hiftory- painter  of  his  time  went  through  a  fe- 
ries  of  adtions,  and  thus,  like  an  hiftorian,  painted  the 
fucceflive  fortune  of  an  hero  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  What  Du  Bos  wilhed  to  fee  done,  Hogarth 
performed.  He  lanches  out  his  young  adventurer 
a  fimple  girl  upon  the  town,  and  condufts  her  through 
all  the  viciffitudes  of  wretchednefs  to  a  premature 
death.  This  was  painting  to  the  underftanding  and 
to  the  heart ;  none  had  ever  before  made  the  pencil 
fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  morality  and  inftruc- 
tion  :  a  book  like  this  is  fitted  to  every  foil  and  every 
obferver  ;  and  he  that  runs  may  read.  Nor  was  the 
fuccefs  of  Hogarth  confined  to  his  perfons.  One  of 
his  excellencies  confifted  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
furniture  of  his  pieces ;  for  as,  in  fublime  and  hiftori- 
cal  reprefentations,  the  fewer  trivial  circumftances  are 
permitted  to  divide  the  fpeftator's  attention  from  the 
principal  figures,  the  greater  is  their  force  ;  fo,  in 
fcenes  copied  from  familiar  life,  a  proper  variety  of 
little  domeftic  images  contributes  to  throw  a  degree  of 
verifimilltude  on  the  whole.  "  The  Rake's  levee- 
room,"  fays  Mr  Walpole,  "  the  nobleman's  dining- 
room,  the  apartments  of  the  hufband  and  wife  in 
Marriage  a  la  Mode,  the  alderman's  parlour,  the  bed- 
chamber, and  many  others,  are  the  hiftory  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  age." 

In  1745,  Hogarth  fold  about  20  of  his  capital  pic- 
tures by  auAion  ;  and  in  the  fame  year  acquired  addi- 
tional reputation  by  the  fix  prints  of  *'  Marriage  a  la 
Mode,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ground- work  of 
a  novel  called  "  The  Marriage  A^,"  by  Dr  Sheb- 
beare,  and  of  "  The  Clandeftine  Marriage.'^ 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  he  went 
over  to  France,  and  was  taken  Into  cuftody  at  Calais 
•while  he  was  drawing  the  gate  of  that  town  ;  a  cir- 
cumflance  which  he  has  recorded  in  his  picture,  inti 
tied,  "  O  the  Roaft  Beef  of  Old  England  i"  pub- 


Hflied  March  26.  1749.    He  was  aftually  carried  be-  Hogvth. 
fore  the  governor  as  a  fpy,  and  after  a  very  ftrift  exa*       »  ^, 
mination  committed  a  prifoner  to  Granfire,  his  land- 
lord, on  hispromifing  that  Hogarth  fhould  not  go  out 
of  his  houfe  till  he  was  to  embark  for  England. 

In  1753,  he  appeared  to  the  world  in  the  charafter 
of  an  author,  and  publifhed  a  quarto  volume,  intitled, 
♦*  The  Analyfis  of  Beauty,  written  with  a  view  of 
fixing  the  fluAuating  ideas  of  taftc."  In  this  per- 
formance he  fliows,  by  a  variety  of  examples,  that  a 
curve  is  the  line  of  beauty,  and  that  round  fwelling 
figures  are  moft  pleafing  to  the  eye  ;  and  the  truth  of 
his  opinion  has  been  countenanced  by  fubfequent  wri- 
ters on  the  fubjeft.  In  this  work,  the  leading  idea  of 
which  was  hieroglyphically  thrown  out  in  a  frontlfpiece 
to  his  works  in  174J,  he  acknowledges  himfelf  indebt- 
ed to  his  friends  for  alTiftance,  and  particularly  to  one 
gentleman  for  his  corredllons  and  amendments  of  at 
leaft  a  third  part  of  the  tuord'mg,.  This  friend  was  Dr 
Benjamin  Hoadley  the  phyfician,  who  carried  on  the 
work  to  abont  the  third  part.  Chap.  IX.  and  then,, 
through  indifpofitlon,  declined  the  friendly  office  with, 
regret.  Mr  Hogarth  applied  to  his  neighbour  Mr 
Ralph  ;  but  it  was  Impoffible  for  two  fuch  perfons  to 
agree,  both  ahke  vain  and  pofitive.  He  proceeded  no 
farther  than  about  a  flieet,  and  they  then  parted 
friends,  and  feem  to  have  continued  fuch.  The  kind 
office  of  finifhing  the  work,  and  fuperintending  the 
publication,  was  laftly  taken  up  by  Dr  Morell,  who 
went  through  the  remainder  of  the  book.  The  pre- 
face was  in  like  manner  correfted  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Townley.  The  family  of  Hogarth  rejoiced  when  the 
laft  fheet  of  the  "  Analyfis"  was  printed  off ;  as  the 
frequent  difputes  he  had  with  his  coadjutors,  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  work,  did  not  much  harmonize  his 
difpofition.  This  work  was  tranflated  into  German 
by  Mr  Mylins,  when  in  England,  under  the  author's 
infpeclion  ;  and  the  tranflation  was  printed  in  London, 
price  five  dollars.  A  new  and  correft  edition  was  In; 
1754  propofed  for  publication  at  Berlin,  by  Ch.  Fr. 
Vok,  with  an  explanation  of  Mr  Hogarth's  fatiricat 
prints,  tranflated  from  the  French  ;  and  an  Italian 
tranflation  was  publiflied  at  Leghorn  in  1761. 

Hogarth  had  one  failing  in  common  with  moft  peo- 
ple who  attain  wealth  and  eminence  without  the  aid  of 
liberal  education. — He  affected  to  defpife  every  kincfc 
of  knowledge  which  he  did  not  poflefs.  Having  efta- 
bliftied  his  fame  with  little  or  no  obligation  to  litera- 
ture, he  either  conceived  it  to  be  needlefs,  or  decried 
it  becaufe  it  lay  out  of  his  reach.  His  fentlmcnts,  in^ 
fliort,  refembled  thofe  of  Jack  Cade,  who  pronounced; 
fentence  on  the  clerk  of  Chatham  becaufe  he  could 
write  and  read.  Till,  in  evil  hour,  this  celebrated  ar- 
tift  commenced  author,  and  was  obliged  to  employ  the 
friends  already  mentioned  to  corredl  his  "  Analyfis  of 
Beauty,"  he  did  not  feem  to  have  difcovered  that  even 
fpelling  was  a  neceflary  qualification  ;  and  yet  he  had. 
ventured  to  ridicule  the  late  Mr  Rich's  deficiency  as 
to  this  particular,  in  a  note  which  hes  before  the  Rake 
whofe  play  is  refufed  while  he  remains  in  confinement 
for  debt.  Previous  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
fpeaking,  one  of  our  artlft's  common  topics  of  decla- 
mation was  the  ufekffnefs  of  books  to  a  man  of  his 
profeffion.  In  "  Beer-ftreet,"  among  other  volumes 
configned  by  biiu  to  the  paftry-«ook,  w?  find  Turn- 
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Ifcganh,  bull  «  on  Ancient  Painting  a  treatife  which  Ho- 
*°^^"''  garth  flioiild  have  been  able  to  underfbnd  before  he 
ventured  to  condemn.  Garrick  himfelf,  however,  was 
not  more  duftile  to  flattery.  A  word  in  praife  of 
*'  Sigifmunda,"  his  favourite  work,  might  have  com- 
manded a  proof  print,  or  forced  an  original  flvctch  out 
of  our  artiU's  hands.  The  following  authenticated 
ftory  of  our  artift  will  alfo  ferve  to  Ihow  how  much 
more  eafy  it  is  to  dete6l  ill  placed  or  hyperbolical  adu- 
lation refpefting  others  than  when  applied  to  our- 
felves.  Hogarth  being  at  dinner  with  the  great  Che- 
felden  and  fome  other  company,  was  told  that  Mr 
John  Freke,  furgcon  of  St  Bartholomew's-hofpital,  a 
few  evenings  before,  at  Dick's  Coffee- houfe,  had  af* 
ferted  that  Greene  was  as  eminent  in  compofition  as 
Handel.  "  That  fellow  Freke,"  replied  Hogarth,  "  is 
always  fliooting  his  bolt  abfurdly  one  way  or  another  ! 
Handle  is  a  giant  in  mufic  ;  Greene  only  a  light  Fln- 
rimel  kind  of  a  compofer." — "  Aye,"  fays  our  artifl's 
informant;  "  but  at  the  lanie  time  Mr  Freke  declared 
you  were  as  good  a  portrait-painter  as  Vandyck."— 
"  There  he  was  in  the  right,"  adds  Hogarth;  "  and  fo 
by  G —  I  am,  give  me  my  lime,  and  let  me  choofe  my 
fubjeft  !" 

A  fpecimen  of  Hogarth's  propenfity  to  merriment, 
on  the  moft  trivial  occafions,  is  obfervable  in  one  of 
his  cards  requefling  the  company  of  Dr  Arnold  King 
to  dine  with  him  at  the  Mitre.  Within  a  circle,  to 
which  a  knife  and  fork  are  the  fupporters,  the  written 
,  part  is  contained.  In  the  centre  is  drawn  a  pye,  with 
a  mitre  on  the  top  of  it ;  and  the  invitation  of  our 
artilt  concludes  with  the  following  fport  on  the  Greek 
letters — to  Eta  Beta  Pi.  The  reft  of  the  infcription 
is  not  very  accurately  fpelt.  A  quibble  by  Hogarth 
is  furcly  as  refpe£lable  as  a  conundrum  by  Swift. 

In  one  of  the  early  exhibitions  at  Spring- Gardens, 
a  very  pleafing  fmall  piflure  by  Hogarth  made  its  firft 
appearance.  It  was  painted  for  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont,  in  whofe  coUeftion  it  remains,  and  was  inti- 
tled  "  Picquet,  or  Virtue  in  Danger ;"  and  fhows  us  a 
young  lady  who  during  a  tcte-a-t?te  had  jull  loft  all 
her  money  to  a  handfome  ofiicer  of  her  own  age.  He 
is  reprefented  in  the  adl  of  returning  her  a  handful  of 
bank  bills,  with  the  hope  of  exchanging  them  for  a 
fofter  acquifition  and  more  dtlicate  plunder.  On  the 
chimney-piece  a  watch- cafe  and  a  figure  of  Time  over 
it,  with  this  motto — NUNC.  Hogarth  has  caught 
his  heroine  during  this  moment  of  hefitation,  this 
ftruggle  with  herfelf,  and  has  marked  her  feelings  with 
uncommon  fuccefs. 

In  the  <'  Mifer's  Feaft,"  Mr  Hogarth  thought  pro- 
per to  pillory  Sir  Ifaac  Shard,  a  gentleman  proverbi- 
ally avnricious.  Hearing  this,  the  fon  of  Sir  Ifaac, 
the  late  Ifaac  Pacatus  Shard,  Efq;  a  young  man  of 
fpirit,  juft  returned  from  his  travels,  called  at  the 
painter's  to  fee  the  picture  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  aflc- 
ing  the  Cicerone  •*  whether  that  odd  figure  was  in- 
tended for  any  particular  perfon  ;"  on  his  replying 
*'  that  it  was  thought  to  be  very  like  one  Sir  Ifaac 
Shard,"  he  immediately  drew  his  fword  and  flafhed  the 
canvas.  Hogarth  appeared  inftantly  in  great  wrath  : 
to  whom  Mr  Shaid  calmly  juftified  what  he  had  done, 
faying  "  that  this  was  a  very  unwarrantable  licence  ; 
that  he  was  the  Injured  party's  fon,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  defend  any  fuit  at  law  4"  which,  however^  was 
never  inftituted. 
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About  1757,  his  brot;;er-in-"aw,  Mr  Thornhill,  re- 
figned  the  place  of  king's  ferjeant-painter  in  favour  of 
Mr  Hogarth. 

The  laft  remarkable  circumftance  of  his  life  was  hia 
conteft  with  Mr  ChurchilL  It  is  fald  that  both  met 
at  Weftminfter-hall ;  Hogarth  to  take  by  his  eye  a  ri- 
diculous llkenefs  of  the  poet,  and  Churchill  to  furnifli 
a  defcription  of  the  painter-.  But  Hogarth's  print  of 
the  poet  was  not  much  efteemed,  and  the  poet's  letter 
to  him  was  but  little  admired.  Some  pretend,  indeed, 
to  fay  that  it  broke  the  painter's  heart  ;  byt  this  we 
can  from  good  authority  fay  is  not  true.  Indeed  the 
report  falls  of  itfelf ;  for  we  may  as  well  fay,  that 
Hogarth's  pencil  was  as  efficacious  as  the  poet's  pen, 
fince  neither  long  furvlved  the  conteft. 

It  may  be  truly  obferved  of  Hogarth,  that  all  his 
powers  of  delighting  were  reftrained  to  his  pencil. 
Having  rarely  been  admitted  into  polite  circles,  nons 
of  his  (harp  corners  had  been  rubbed  off,  fo  that  he 
continued  to  the  laft  a  groft  uncultivated  man.  The 
flighteft  contradiftloB  tranfported  him  into  rage.  To 
fome  confidence  in  himfelf  he  was  certainly  intitled  : 
for,  as  a  comic  painter,  he  could  have  claimed  no  ho- 
nour that  would  not  moft  readily  have  been  allowed 
him  ;  but  he  was  at  once  unprincipled  and  variable  in 
his  political  condudl:  and  attachments.  He  is  alfo  fald 
to  have  beheld  the  rifing  eminence  and  popularity  of 
Sir  Joftiua  Reynolds  with  a  degree  of  envy  ;  and,  if 
we  are  not  mifinformed,  frequently  fpoke  with  afperi- 
ty  both  of  him  and  his  performances.  Juftice,  how- 
ever, obliges  us  to  add,  that  our  artift  was  liberal,- 
hofpitable,  and  the  moft  punctual  of  paymafters  ;  fo 
that,  in  fpite  of  the  emoluments  his  works  had  procu- 
red to  him,  he  left  but  an  inconfiderable  fortune  to  his 
widow.  His  plates  indeed  are  fuch  refources  to  her  a5 
may  notfpeediiy  be  exhaufted.  Someof  his  domeftics  had 
lived  many  years  in  his  fervlce  ;  a  drcumftance  that  al- 
ways rcftecls  credit  on  a  mafter.  Of  moft  of  thefe  he 
painted  ftrong  likeneffes  on  a  canvas  ftill  in  Mrs  Ho- 
garth's pofleffion. 

Of  Hogarth's  lefter  plates  many  were  deilroycd. 
When  he  wanted  a  piece  of  copper  on  a  fudden,  he 
would  take  any  from  which  he  had  already  worked  off 
fuch  a  number  of  impreffions  as  he  fuppofed  he  ftiould 
feU.  He  then  fent  it  to  be  effaced,  beat  out,  or  other- 
wife  altered  to  his  prefent  purpofe.  The  plates  which 
remained  in  his  poO'effion  werefecured  to  Mrs  Hogarth 
by  his  will  dated,  Aug.  xz.  1764,  char-geable  with 
an  annuity  of  L.  80  to  his  fifter  Anne,  who  furvlved 
him.  When,  on  the  death  of  hrs-other  fifter,  ftie  left 
off  the  bufinefs  In  which  ftie  was  engaged,  he  kindly 
took  her  home,  and  generoufly  fupported  her,  making 
her  at  the  fame  time,  ufcful  in  the  difpofal  of  liis 
prints.  Want  of  tendernefs  and  liberality  to  his  rela- 
tions was  Hot  among  the  failings  of  Hogarth. 

The  following  charafter  of  Hogarth  as  an  artift  is 
given  by  Mr  Gilpin  in  his  EJfay  on  Prints.  "  The 
v/orks  of  this  mafter  abound  in  true  humour  ;  r-nd  fa- 
tire,  which  is  generally  well  direded  :  they  are  admi- 
rable moral  leffons,  and  a  fund  of  enter-tainment  fuited 
to  every  tafte  ;  a  circumftance  which  (hows  them  to 
be  juft  copies  of  nature.  We  may  confider  them  too 
as  valuable  repofitories  of  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and 
dt'effes  of  the  prefent  age.  What  a  fund  of  entertain- 
ment, would  a  coUeillon  of  this  kind  afford,  draw* 
from  every  period  of  the  hiftory  of  Britain  I — How 
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ogarth.  far  the  works  of  Hogarth  will  bear  a  critical  examina-    have  no  archetypes  in  nature 
tion,  may  be  the  fubjt  A  of  a  little  more  enquiry. 

"  In  defign^  Hogarth  was  feldom  at  a  lofa.  His 
invention  was  fertile,  and  his  judgment  accurate.  An 
improper  incident  is  rarely  introduced,  a  proper  one 
rarely  omitted.  No  one  could  tell  a  ftory  better,  or 
make  it  in  all  its  circuraftances  more  intelligible.  His 
genius,  however,  it  mud  be  owned,  wasfuited  only  to 
hiv  or  familiar  fubje£ts  ;  it  never  foared  above  common 
life  :  to  fubjedls  naturally  fublime,  or  which  from  an- 
tiquity or  pther  accidents  borrowed  dignity,  he  could 
not  rife.  In  compojition  we  fee  little  in  him  to  admire. 
In  many  of  his  prints  the  deficiency  is  fo  great  as  plainly 
to  imply  a  want  of  all  principle;  which  makes  us  ready 
to  believe,  that  when  we  do  meet  with  a  beautiful 
group,  it  is  the  effeft  of  chance.  In  one  of  his  minor 
works,  ihe  Idle  Prentice,  we  feldom  fee  a  crowd  more 
beautifully  managed  than  in  the  laft  print.  If  the 
fheriff's  officers  had  not  been  placed  in  a  line,  and  had 
been  brought  a  little  lower  in  the  pifture,  fo  as  to 
have  formed  a  pyramid  with  the  cart,  the  compofition 
had  been  unexceptionable  ;  and  yet  the  firft  print  of 
this  work  is  fuch  a  ftriking  inftance  of  difagreeable 
compofition.  that  it  is  amazing  how  an  artift  who  had 
any  idea  of  beautiful  forms  could  fufFer  fo  unmatterly 
a  performance  to  leavs  his  hands.  Of  the  dljlrihution  of 
light  Hogarth  had  as  little  knowledge  as  of  compofition. 
In  fpme  of  his  pieces  we  fee  a  good  eifedl,  as  in  the 
Execution  juft  mentioned  ;  in  which,  if  the  figures  at 
the  right  and  left  corners  had  been  kept  down  a  little, 
the  light  would  have  been  beautifully  diftributed  on 
the  fore  ground,  and  a  fine  fecondary  light  fpread  over 
part  of  the  crowd.  But  at  the  fame  time  there  is  fo 
obvious  a  deficiency  in  point  of  effeA  in  moft  of  his 
prints,  that  it  is  very  evident  he  had  no  principles. 
Neither  was  Hogarth  a  mailer  in  drawing.  Of  the 
mufclts  and  anatomy  of  the  head  and  hands  he  had 
perfedl  knowledge  ;  but  his  trunks  are  often  badly 
moulded,  and  his  limbs  ill  fct  on  :  yet  his  figures,  up- 
on the  whole,  are  infpired  with  fo  much  hfe  and  mean- 
ing, that  the  eye  is  kept  in  good-humour  in  fpite  of 
its  inclination  to  find  fault.  The  author  of  the  Ana- 
lyfis  of  Btauty,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  would  have 
given  us  more  inftances  of  grace  than  we  find  in  che 
works  of  Hogarth  ;  which  fhows  ftrongly  that  theory 
and  pra£lice  are  not  always  united.  iVlany  opportuni- 
ties his  fubjedts  naturally  afford  of  introducing  graceful 
attitudes,  and  yet  we  have  very  few  examples  of  them. 
^  With  inftances  of  pifturefque  grace  his  works  abound. 
Of  his  expreJJIon,  in  which  the  force  of  his  genius  lay,  we 
cannot  fpeak  in  terms  too  high.  In  every  mode  of  it 
he  was  truly  excellent.  The  paflions  he  thoroughly 
underllood,  and  all  the  effedls  which  they  produce  in 
every  part  of  the  human  frame.  He  hnd  the  happy 
art  alfo  of  conveying  his  ideas  with  the  fame  precilion 
with  which  he  conceived  them.  He  was  excellent  too 
in  exprelfiug  any  humorous  oddity  which  we  often 
fee  flamped  upon  the  human  face.  All  his  heads  are 
caft  in  the  very  mould  of  nature.  Hence  that  endlefs 
variety  which  is  difplayed  thro'  his  works  ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  the  difference  arifes  between  liis  heads  and  the 
affefted  caricaturas  of  thofe  matters  who  have  fometimes 
amufed  themfelves  with  patching  together  an  affemblaye 
,of  features  from  their  own  ideas.  Such  are  -.paniolet's ; 
which,  though  adfnirably  executed,  appear  plainly  to 
Vol.  VIH.  Part  H. 
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Hogarth's,  on  the  other  Hogfliead 
hand,  are  coUedlions  of  natural  curiofities.  The  Oxford-  ^  ^ 
heads,  the  Phyftcian' s-arms ,  and  fome  of  his  other  pie-    "  ^"'^^^j 
ces,  are  expreisly  of  this  humorous  kind.    They  are  ■* 


truly  comic,  though  ill-natured  effufions  of  mirth : 
more  entertaining  than  Spaniolet's,  as  they  are  pure 
nature  ;  but  Icfs  innocent,  as  they  contain  ill-diredled 
ridicule. —  But  the  fpecies  of  expreffion  in  which  this 
mader  perhaps  moft  excels,  is  that  happy  art  of  catching 
thofe  peculiarities  of  art  and  gefture  which  the  ridicu- 
lous part  of  every  profeflion  contraft,  and  which  for 
that  reafon  become  charaderiftic  of  the  whole.  His 
counfellors,  his  undertakers,  his  lawyers,  his  ufurers, 
are  all  confpicuous  at  light.  In  a  word,  almoft  every 
profeflion  may  fee  in  his  works  that  particular  fpecies 
of  afFeftation  which  they  fhould  moft  endeavour  to 
avoid.  The  execution  of  this  matter  is  well  fuiced  to 
his  fubjefts  and  manner  of  treating  them.  He  etches 
with  great  fpirit,  and  never  gives  one  unnecefTary 
ftroke." 

HOGSHEAD,  in  commerce,  a  meafure  of  capa- 
city containing  63  gallons. 

HOGUE,  a  town  and  cape  on  the  north-weft  point 
of  Normandy  in  France  ;  near  which  admiral  Rook 
burnt  the  French  admiral's  fhip  called  the  Rijing  Suny 
with  1 2  more  large  men  of  war,  the  day  after  the  victory 
obtained  by  admiral  Ruffell  near  Cherburg  in  May  1 692, 
W.  Long.  2.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  50. 

HOIST,  in  fea -language,  denotes  the  perpendicu- 
lar height  of  a  flag  or  enfign,  as  oppofed  to  the  fly, 
which  fignifies  its  breadth  from  the  ItafF  to  the  outer 
edge. 

HOISTING  fignifies  the  operation  of  drawing  up 
any  body  by  the  alTiftance  of  one  or  more  tackles. 
Hoifting  is  never  applied  to  the  aft  of  pulling  up  any 
body  by  the  help  of  a  fingle  block,  except  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  extending  the  fails  by  drawing  them  upwards 
along  the  mafts  or  ftays,  to  which  it  is  invariably  ap- 
plied. 

HOKE  DAY,  HocK-Day,  or  Hock- Tuefday,  in  our 
ancient  cuftoms  ( dies  Martis,  quern  quindenam  pafchce  vo- 
cant),  the  fecond  Tuefday  after  Eaiter  week ;  a  folemn 
fettival  celebrated  for  many  ages  in  England  in  memory 
of  the  great  flaughter  of  the  Danes  in  the  time  of  king 
Ethelred,  they  having  been  in  that  reign  almoft  all  de- 
ftroyed  in  one  day  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  principally  by  women.  This  is  (till  kept  up 
in  fome  counties  ;  and  the  women  bear  the  principal 
fway  in  it,  flopping  all  paffengers  with  ropes  and  chains, 
and  exaftmg  fome  fmall  matter  from  thtm  to  make 
merry  with  This  day  was  very  remarkable  in  former 
times,  infomuch  as  to  be  ufed  on  the  fame  footing  with 
Michaelmas  for  a  general  term  or  time  of  account.  We 
find  leafes  without  date  referving  fo  much  rent  payable 
ad  duos  anni  terminos,  fell,  ad  le  hokc  day,  els'  ad  f  jlum 
fanSi  Michaelis.  In  the  accounts  of  Magdalen ■c()llt  (,,e, 
Oxford,  there  is  yearly  an  allowance  pro  mulitrihus 
hockantibui  of  fome  manors  of  theirs  in  Hamplhn  e ; 
where  the  men  hock  the  women  on  Mondays,  and  the 
women  hock  them  on  Tuefday s  The  meaning  of  it 
iis,  that  on  that  day  the  women  in  merriment  ftopped. 
the  way  with'  ropes,  and  pulied  paffengers  to  them, 
defirmg  fomcthing  to  be  htid  out  for  pious  ufes 

Hoke  Day  Money  ,  or  Hoke  Tuefday  Money,  a  tribute 
anciently  paid  the  landlord,  for  giving  his  tenanis  and 
4  G  '  bondmen 
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Holbein. 


bondmen  leave  to  celebrate  hock-day,  or  hoke-day,  in 
memory  of  the  expulfion  of  the  domineering  Danes. 

HO-KIEN-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  and  one  of  the 
principal  In  the  province  of  Pe-tcheli.  It  has  two  ci- 
ties of  the  fecond,  and  fifteen  of  the  third,  clafs  in  its 
diftrift,  but  is  remarkabh  for  nothing  but  the  neatnefs 
of  its  ftreets. 

HOLBEIN  (Hans),  a  ctlebrated  painter,  born  at 
Bafil  in  Switzerland  in  1498,  learned  the  rudiments 
of  his  art  from  his  father,  who  was  a  painter  ;  but 
foon  fliowed  his  fuperier  genius.    In  the  town-houfe 
of  Bafil  he  painted  our  Saviour's  Pafiion  ;  and  in  the 
fifh- market  of  the  fame  city  Death's  Dance,  and  a 
Dance  of  Peafants,  which  vpcre  extremely  admired  ; 
and  Erafmus  was  fo  pleafcd  with  them,  that  he  defired 
him  to  draw  his  ptfture,  and  was  ever  after  his  friend. 
He  {laid  forae  years  longer  at  Bafil,  till  his  neceflities, 
occafioned  by  his  own  extravagance  and  an  increafing 
family,  made  him  comply  with  Erafmus's  perfuafions 
to  go  to  England.    In  his  journey  he  ftaid  fome  days 
at  Strafburg,  where  it  is  faid  he  applied  to  a  very  great 
painter  foi  work,  who  took  him  in,  and  ordered  him 
to  give  a  fpecimen  of  his  fltill.    On  which  Holbein  fi- 
nifhed  a  piece  with  great  care,  and  painted  a  fly  on  the 
moft  eminent  part  of  it ;  after  which  he  privately  with- 
drew in  the  abfence  of  his  maftcr,  and  purfued  his  jour- 
ney, without  faying  any  thing  to  any  body.  When 
the  painter  returned  home,  he  was  aftonifhed  at  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  drawing  ;  and  efptcially  at 
the  fly,  which  he  at  firll  took  for  a  real  one,  and  en 
dcavoured  to  remove  it  with  his  hand.    He  now  fent  all 
oyer  the  city  for  his  journeym.an  ;  but  atter  many  in- 
quiries, difcovered  that  he  had  been  thus  deceived  by 
the  famous  Holbein. — Holbein  having  in  a  manner 
begged  his  way  to  England,  preftnted  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation from  Erafmus  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
alfo  fhowed  him  Erafmus's  pidure.   Sir  Thomas,  who 
was  then  lord- chancellor,  received  him  with  all  the  joy 
imaginable,  and  kept  him  in  his  houfe  between  two 
and  three  years  ;  in  which  time  he  drew  Sir  Thomas's 
pidure,  and  thofe  of  many  of  his  relations  and  friends. 
Ho!bei-n  one  day  happening  to  mention  a  nobleman 
who  had  fome  years  before  invited  him  to  England, 
Sir  Thomas  was  veiy  folicitous  to  know  who  it  was. 
Holbein  faid  that  he  had  forgot  his  title,  but  remem- 
bered his  face  fo  well,  that  he  believed  he  could  draw 
his  likenefs;  which  he  did  fo  perfedly,  that  the  noble- 
man it  is  faid  was  immediately  known  by  it.  The 
ehancellor  having  now  adorned  his  apartments  with  the 
produdions  of  this  great  painter,  refolved  to  introduce 
hi  n  to  Henry  VIII.    For  this  purpofe,  he  invited 
that  prince  to  an  entertainment ;  having,  before  he 
came,  hung  up  all  Holbein's  pieces  in  the  great  hall, 
in  the  beft  order,  and  placed  in  the  beft  light.  The 
king,  on  I) is  firft  entrance  into  this  room,  was  fo 
charmed  with  the  fight,  that  he  aflced  whether  fuch  an 
artifl  was  now  alive,  and  to  be  had  for  money  ?  Upon 
this.  Sir  Thomas  prefented  Holbein  to  his  majefty  ; 
•who  immediately  took  him  into  his  fervice,  and  brought 
him  into  great  elleem  with  the  nobility  and  gentry,  by 
which  means  he  dicvv  a  vaft  number  of  portraits.  But 
while  he  was  here,  there  happened  an  affair  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  him,  had  he  not  been  pro- 
tedcd  by  the  king.    On  the  report  of  this  painter's 
«Uaratler,  a  lyrd  of  the  firfl.  q,uahty  came  to  fee  hun 


when  he  was  drawing  a  figure  after  the  life.  Holbein 
fent  to  defire  his  lordfliip  to  defer  the  honour  of  his 
vlfit  to  another  day  ;  which  the  nobleman  taking  for  . 
an  affront,  broke  open  the  door,  and  very  rudely  went 
up  flairs.  Holbein  hearing  a  noife,  came  out  of  his 
chamber ;  and  meeting  the  lord  at  his  door,  fell  into  a 
violent  paffion,  and  puflied  him  backwards  from  the 
top  of  the  flairs  to  the  bottom.  However,  immediate- 
ly refieding  on  what  he  had  done,  he  efcaped  from  the 
tumult  he  had  raifed,  and  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to 
the  king.  The  nobleman,  much  hurt,  though  not  fo 
much  as  he  pretended,  was  there  foon  after  him  ;  and 
upon  opening  his  grievance,  the  king  ordered  Holbein 
to  afl<  his  pardon.  But  this  only  irritated  the  nobb- 
man  the  more,  who  would  not  be  fatisfied  with  Icfs 
than  his  hfe  ;  upon  which  the  king  fternly  replied, 
"  My  lord,  you  have  not  now  to  do  with  Holbein, 
but  with  me  :  whatever  punilhment  you  may  contrive 
by  way  of  revenge  againft  him,  fliall  certainly  be  in- 
flided  on  yourfelf.  Remember,  pray,  my  lord,  that 
I  can  whenever  I  pleafe  make  feven  lords  of  feven 
ploughmen,  but  t  cannot  make  one  Holbein  of  even 
feven  lords."  Holbein  died  of  the  plague  at  his  lodge- 
Ings  at  Whitehall  in  1554.  "  It  is  amazing  (fays  De 
Piles),  that  a  man  bcrn  in  Switzerland,  and  who  had 
never  been  in  Italy,  fhould  have  f  )  good  ^  gujlo,  and  fo 
fine  a  genius  for  painting."  He  painted  alike  in  every 
manner ;  in  frefco,  In  water-colours,  in  oil,  aojd  in 
miniature.  His  genius  was  fufhciently  fliown  in  the 
hiftorical  ftyle,  by  two  celebrated  compofitions  which 
he  painted  in  the  hall  of  the  StiUyard  company.  He 
was  alfo  eminent  for  a  ilch  vein  of  invention,  wh  cii  he 
fliowed  in  a  multitude,  of  defigns  which  he  drew  for 
engravers,  ftatuarics,  jewellers,  &c.  and  he  had  this 
Angularity,  that  he  painted  with  his  left  hand. 

HOLCUS,  Indian  MtLLEX  or  corn  :  A  genus  of 
the  moncecia  order,  belonging  to  the  pcjlygamia  clafs 
of  planes  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4th  order.  Gramma.  The  calyx  of  the  hermaphrodite 
is  an  uniflorous  or  biflorous  glume  ;  the  corolla  is  a 
glume  with  an  awn  ;  there  are  three  ftamina,  two 
liyles,  and  one  feed.  The  male  calyx  is  a  bivalved 
glume  ;  there  is  no  corolla,  but  three  ftamina. 

Species.  Of  this  genus  there  are  13  fpecies,  two  of 
which  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  moll  remarkable  of 
thefe  is  the  lanatus,  or  creeping  foft-grafsof  Hudioii ;  for 
the  defcriptlon  and  properties  of  which  fee  Agricul- 
ture, n°  59.  The  moll  remarkable  of  the  foreign 
fpecies  Is  the  forghum,  or  Guinea-corn.  The  ftalks 
are  large,  compad,  and  fuil  eight  feet  high.  In  Se- 
negal the  fields  are  entirely  covered  with  It.  The  ne- 
gioes,  who  call  It  guiarnoi,  cover  the  cars  when  ripe  CCXXJ 
with  its  own  leaves  to  ftielter  it  from  the  fpai  rows, 
which  are  very  mifchievous  In  that  country.  The 
grain  made  Into  bread,  or  othervvife  ufed.  Is  efteemed 
very  wholefome.  With  this  the  flaves  In  the  Weft 
Indies  are  generally  fed,  each  being  allowed  from  a 
pint  to  a  quart  every  day.  The  juice  of  the  tlalks  Is 
fo  agreeably  lufcious,  that,  If  prepared  as  the  fugar- 
canes,  they  would  afford  an  excellent  fugar.  The  ne- 
groes on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  make  of  two  kinds  of 
millet  a  thick- grained  pap  called  caufcous,  which  Is  their 
common  food. 

HOLD,  the  whole  Interior  cavity  or  belly  of  a- 
n^ip,  ox  all  that  part  of  her  infide  which  is  compre- 
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Holder  hended  between  the  floor  and  the  lower-deck  through- 
i  out  her  whole  length, — This  capacious  apartment  ufu- 
wo!?h  ^^^T  contains  the  ballaft,  proviQons,  and  Itores  of  a  (hip 
^""^^  '  of  war,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  cargo  in  a  mer- 
chantman. The  difpofition  of  thefe  articles  with  re- 
gard to  each  other,  naturally  falls  under  confideration 
in  the  article  Stowage  ;  it  fufficesin  this  place  to  fay, 
that  the  places  where  the  ballaft,  water,  provifions, 
and  liquors  are  flowed,  are  known  by  the  general 
name  of  the  hold.  The  feveral  ftore-rooms  are  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  bulk-heads^  and  are  deno- 
minated according  to  the  articles  which  they  contain, 
\ht  fail- roomy  the  bread-room,  xh^  fijh-room,  \htfpirit- 
room,  &c. 

HOLDER  (William),  a  learned  and  philofophi- 
cal  Englifhman,  was  born  in  Nottinghamlhire,  edu- 
cated in  Pembroke-hall  Cambridge,  and  in  1642  be- 
came redor  of  Blechingdon  of  Oxford.  In  i66o  he 
proceeded  D.  D.  was  afterwards  canon  of  Ely,  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  canon  of  St  Paul's,  fub  dean  of 
the  royal  chapel,  and  fub-almonerto  bis  majefty.  He 
was  a  very  accomplifhed  perfon,  and  withal  a  great  vir- 
tuofo  :  and  he  wonderfully  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  by 
making  a  young  gentleman  of  diftinftion  who  was 
born  deaf  and  dumb  to  fpeak.  This  gentleman's  name 
was  Alexander  Popham,  fon  of  colonel  Edward  Pop- 
ham,  who  was  fome  time  an  admiral  in  the  fetvice  of 
the  long  parliament.  The  cure  was  performed  by  him 
in  his  houfe  at  Blechingdon  in  1659  ;  but  Popham  lo- 
fmg  what  he  had  been  taught  by  Holder  after  he  was 
called  home  to  his  friends,  was  fent  to  Dr  Wallis,  who 
brought  him  to  his  fpcech  again.  Holder  publifhed  a 
book,  Intitled  "  the  Elements  of  Speech;  an  effay  of 
inquiry  into  the  natural  Produdlion  of  Letters :  with 
an  appendix  concerning  perfons  that  are  deaf  and 
dumb,  1669,"  8vo.  In  the  appendix  he  relate?  how 
foon,  and  by  what  methods,  he  brought  Popham  to 
fpeak.  In  1678,  he  publifhed  in  4to  *'  a  Supplement 
to  the  Philofophical  Tranfattions  of  July  1670,  with 
fome  refleftions  on  Dr  Wallis's  letter  there  inferted." 
This  was  written  to  claim  the  glory  of  having  taught 
Popham  to  fpeak,  which  Wallis  in  the  faid  letter  had 
claimed  to  himfelf ;  upon  which  the  Doftor  foon  af- 
ter publifhed  "  a  Defence  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
the  Philofophical  Tranfacftlons,  particularly  thofe  of 
July  1670,  in  anfwer  to  the  Cavils  of  Dr  William 
Holder,  1678,"  4to.  Holder  was  flcIUed  in  the  theo- 
ry and  prafticc  of  mufic,  and  wrote  a  Treatife  of  the 
natural  Grounds  and  Principles  of  Harmony,  1694," 
;8vo.  He  wrote  alfo  "  a  Difcourfe  concerning  Time, 
with  Application  of  the  natural  Day,  lunar  Month, 
and  folar  Year,  &c.  1694,"  8vo.  He  diid  at  Amen 
^Corner  in  London,  January  24.  1696-7,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  St  Paul's. 

HOLDERNESS,  a  peninfula  in  the  eaft-riding 
of  Yorkfhirc,  having  the  German  fea  on  the  eaft,  and 
the  Humber  on  the  fouth.  It  had  the  title  of  an  earl- 
dom, now  extlnft. 

HOLDSWORTH  (Edward),  a  very  polite  and 
elegant  fcholar,  was  born  about  1688,  and  trained  at 
Winchefter  fchool.  He  was  thence  eleded  demy  of 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in  July  1 705 ;  took  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  April  171 1  ;  became  a  college-tutor,  and 
had  many  pupils.  In  17 15,  when  he  was  to  be  chofen 
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into  a  fellowfhlp,  he  refigned  his  demyfhip  and  left  the  Holerace*. 
college,  becaufe  unwilling  to  fwear  allegiance  to  the  Hollnefs. 
new  government.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  fpent  i* 
in  travelling  with  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  a« 
tutor:  in  1741  and  1744  he  was  at  Rome  in  this  ca- 
pacity. He  died  of  a  fever  at  Lord  Digby's  houfe 
at  Coleftiill  in  Warwickftiire,  December  30.  1747. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Mufcipula,"  a  poem,  e- 
fteemed  a  mafter-piece  in  its  kind,  and  of  which  there 
is  a  good  Engllfli  tranQation  by  Dr  John  Hoadly,  in 
vol.  5.  of  Dodfley's  Mifcellanles.  He  was  the  au- 
thor alfo  of  a  differtation,  intituled  "  Pharfalia  and 
Phillppi ;  or  the  two  Philippi  in  Virgil's  Georgics  at- 
tempted to  be  explained  and  reconciled  to  Hiftory, 
1 741,"  4to  :  and  of  '*  Remarks  and  DifTertatlons  on 
Virgil ;  with  fome  other  clafTical  Obfervations,  pub- 
lifhed with  feveral  notes  and  additional  remarks  by 
Mr  Spence,  1768,"  410.  Mr  Spence  fpeaks  of  him 
in  Polymetis,  as  one  who  underftood  Virgil  In  a  more 
mafterly  manner  than  any  perfon  he  ever  knew, 

HOLERACEiE,  (from  holus,  "  pot  herbs)'* ;  the 
name  of  the  12th  order  in  Linnasus's  fragments  of  a 
natural  method,  confiftlng  of  plants  which  are  ufed  for 
the  table,  and  enter  into  the  economy  of  domeftic 
affairs.    See  Botany,  p.  459, 

HOLIBUT,  In  Ichthyology.  See  Pleuronectes. 

HOLIDAY  (Dr  Barten),  a  learned  divine  and 
poet,  was  the  fon  of  a  taylor  in  Oxford,  and  boni 
there  about  the  year  1593.  He  iludied  at  Chrift- 
church  college,  and  In  1615  took  orders.  He  was  be- 
fore admired  for  his  flcIU  in  poetry  and  oratory;  and 
now  diftinguifhing  himfelf  by  his  eloquence  and  popu- 
larity as  a  preacher,  he  had  two  benefices  conferred  on 
him  in  the  diocefe  of  Oxford.  In  »6i8,  he  went  as 
chaplain  to  Sir  Francis  Stewart,  when  he  accompa- 
nied Count  Gondamore  to  Spain.  Afterwards  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  king,  and  before  the  year  1626 
was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Oxford.  In  1642 
he  was  made  doftor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  ;  near  which 
place  he  fheltered  himfelf  during  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion ;  but  after  the  reftoralion  returned  to  his  arch- 
deaconry, where  he  died  In  166 1.     His  works  are, 

1.  Twenty  fermons,  pubhfhed  at   different  times. 

2,  Philofophia  polito-barharx  ff>ecimenn  quarto.  3.  Sur- 
vey of  the  world,  a  poem  In  ten  books,  oAavo.  4.  A 
tranflatlon  of  the  fatires  of  Juvenal  and  Pertius. 
5.  Technogamia,  or  the  marriage  of  the  arts,  a  co- 
medy. 

HOLINESS,  or  SANCTITY  ;  a  quality  which  con- 
flltutes  or  denonilnates  a  perfon  or  thing  holy  ;  i.  e. 
pure,  or  exempt  from  fin.  The  word  is  alio  ufed 
in  refpedl  of  perfons  and  things  that  are  facred, 
i.  e.  fet  apart  to  the  fervice  of  God,  and  the  ufes  of 
religion. 

HoLiJJEES,  is  alfo  a  title  or  quality  attributed  to  the 
pope  ;  as  that  of  majejly  is  to  kings.  Even  kings,  when 
writing  to  the  pope,  addrefs  him  under  the  venerable 
appellation  of  Tour  HoUnefs,  or  Holy  Father ;  in  La- 
tin, Sanalfme  or  Beatlffime  Pater.  Anciently  the 
fame  title  was  given  to  all  bifhops.  The  Greek  em- 
perors alfo  were  addrefTed  under  the  title  of  HoUnefs^ 
in  regard  of  their  being  anointed  with  holy  oil  at 
their  coronation.  De  Cangc  adds,  that  fome  of  the 
kings  of  England  have  had  the  fame  attribute  ;  and 
4  G  2  that 
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Holinlhed  that  the  orientals  have  frequently  refufed  It  to  the 
H  li'  a  pope. 

W,.°y^!L  HOLINSHED  (Raphael),  an  Englifh  hifton'an  fa- 
mous for  the  Chronicles  under  his  name,  was  dcfcf  nded 
from  a  family  that  lived  at  Bofcly  in  Chefhiie  ;  but 
neither  the  time  of  his  birth,  nor  fcarcely  any  circum- 
llances  of  his  hfe,  are  known.  However,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  conlidtrable  learning,  and  to 
have  had  a  genius  particularly  adapted  for  hiltory. 
His  Chronicles  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  were 
lirft  publifhed  at  London  in  i  ^  70,  in  2  vols  folio  ;  and 
then  in  .587,  in  3  vols.  In  this  fecund  edition  feve- 
ral  fheets  in  the  2d  and  3d  vols  were  caltrated  for  con- 
taining fome  pafTages  difagreeable  to  queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  minillers  ;  but  the  caflrations  have  iince  been 
printed  apart.  HolinQied  was  not  the  fole  compiler 
of  this  work,  being  alTilted  in  it  by  feveral  other 
•hands.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown  ;  but  from 
his  will,  which  is  prefixed  to  Hearnc's  edition  of 
Cambden's  Annals,  it  appears  to  have  happened  between 
1578  and  (582. 

HOLLAND  (Philemond),  M.  D.  commonly  call- 
ed the  Tranflator  general  of  his  age,  was  educated  in 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  fchoolmaller  at  Coventry,  where  he  alfo  pradifed 
phyfic.  He  tranflated  Livy,  Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory, 
Plutai-i;h's  Morals,  Suetonius,  Ammianus  Marcelhnus, 
Xenophon's  CyropasJia,  and  Cambden's  Britannia,  in- 
to Enghfh  ;  and  the  geographical  part  of  Speed's 
Theatre  of  Great  Britain  into  Latin.  The  Britan- 
nia, to  which  he  made  many  ufeful  additions,  was  the 
mod  valuable  of  his  works.  It  is  furprifing,  that  a 
man  of  two  profeffions  could  find  time  to  tranflate  fo 
much  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  date  of  the  Cyropa;- 
dia,  that  he  continued  to  tranflate  till  he  was  80  years 
of  age.  He  died  in  1636,  aged  85.  He  made  the 
following  epigiam  upon  writing  a  large  folio  with  a 
fingle  pen  : 

With  one  fole  pen  I  wrote  this  book, 
Made  of  a  grey  gnofe  qui'l ; 
-    A  pen  it  wa»  when  it  \  took, 
And  a  pen  1  leave  it  ftill. 

HOLLAND,  the  largeft  of  the  feven  United  Pro- 
vinces, divided  into  South  and  North  Holland,  the 
latter  of  which  is  alf  >  called  W ejl  Friejland,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  well  by  the  German  ocean,  or  north  fea  ;  to 
the  eaft  by  the  Zuyder-fee,  the  province  of  Utrecht, 
and  part  of  Gelderland  ;  to  the  fouth  by  Dutch  Bra- 
bant and  Zealand  ;  and  to  the  north  by  the  Zuyder- 
fee.  Its  greateft  extent  from  north  to  fouth,  including 
the  ifland  of  Texel,  is  about  90  Enghfti  miles ;  but 
from  eaft  to  weft  its  extent  varies  from  40  to  25.  To 
defend  it  againft  the  fea,  dykes  have  been  erefted  at  an 
immenfe  expence,  and  innumerable  canals  cut  to  drain 
it,  as  being  naturally  very  low  and  marfhy.  Some 
,  parts  of  the  province  are  very  fruitful  in  corn  ;  but  the 
greater  parts  confiit  of  rich  paft ures,  wherein  are  kept 
large  herds  of  kine,  which  fupply  them  wjth  incredible 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheefe.  Of  the  latter,  tliat  of 
Edam,  In  North  Holland,  Is  highly  eiteemed.  The 
many  rivers  and  canals  that  interfect  the  province  are 
of  great  advantage  to  its  commerce,  but  contribute  to 
render  the  air  foggy  and  unwholefome.  There  is  a 
communication  by  water  betwixt  alraoft  every  town  and 
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village.  Towards  the  middle  alfo  of  the  province  are 
great  numbers  of  turf  pits.  It  is  fo  populous,  that 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  Is  computedat  1,200,000. 
In  point  of  cleanlinefs  no  country  furpaffes,  and  few 
come  up  to  it,  efpecially  in  North  Holland,  and  that 
even  in  the  villages.  From  the  counts  of  Holland  this 
province  devolved,  in  1436,  to  the  dukes  of  Burgun^ 
dy,  and  from  them  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  along  with 
the  other  provinces.  The  States  of  Holland  and  Weft 
Friefland  are  compofed  of  the  nobility  and  deputies  of 
the  towns  ;  of  the  latter  there  are  1  8  that  fend  depu- 
ties to  the  alTembly  of  the  ftates,  which  is  held  at  the 
Hague.  The  grand  penfionary  is  a  pcrfon  of  great 
dignity  and  weight  in  this  affembiy,  and  his  office  re- 
quires extraordinary  abilities.  There  are  alfo  two 
councils  compofed  of  deputies,  one  for  South,  and  ano- 
ther for  North  Holland,  who  have  the  cognizance  of 
the  revenue  and  military  affairs.  The  whole  province 
fends  cjne  deputy  from  among  the  nobleffe  to  the  ftates- 
gereral,  who  takes  precedence  of  all  others,  together 
with  three  or  four  more.  There  are  two  fupreme 
courts  of  judicature  for  Holland  and  Zealand  ;  i>i%.  the 
great  council  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  the  hof 
or  court  of  Holland.  To  thefe  appeals  lie  from  the 
towns ;  but  the  caufes  of  noblemen  come  before  them 
In  the  firft  inftance.  With  refped  to  the  ecclefiattical 
government,  there  is  a  fynod  held  annually  both  in 
South  and  North  Holland,  of  which  the  former  con- 
tains eleven  clalTes,  and  the  latter  fix  ;  and  the  minl- 
fters  of  both  together  amount  to  331.  In  the  whole 
province  are  37  towns,  8  boroughs,  and  400  vil- 
lages. -For  the  hiftory,  fee  United  Provinces. 

Holland,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Lincolnfhire  In 
England.  It  fo  much  rcfembles  the  province  of  that 
name  upon  the  continent,  in  moft  refptfts,  being  low 
and  marlhy,  with  the  fea  on  one  fide,  and  canals  run- 
ning through  it,  that  it  muft  either  have  had  its  name 
from  thence,  or  on  the  fame  account.  On  the  eaft  it 
has  what  the  ancient  geographers  call  JEJluar'ium  Me- 
tan's,  now  the  Waflies,  which  are  overflowed  at  high 
water,  and  part  of  Cambridgelhire  on  the  fouth.  The 
lower  part  of  it  is  full  of  bogs  and  marflies,  and  has 
huge  banks  to  defend  it  againft  the  fea  and  land  floods. 
The  ground  is  fo  foft,  that  horfes  are  worked  unihod  j 
and  it  produces  plenty  of  grafs,  but  little  corn. 
The  whole  trail  feems  to  have  been  gained  from  the 
fea  ;  and  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  the  latter 
of  which  was  unpaflable  ;  but  fince  the  fens  have  been 
drained,  the  lands  are  grown  more  folid,  and  the  inha- 
bitants fow  cole- feed  upon  them  to  their  great  profit. 
Though  there  are  no  ftones  to  be  found  in  or  upon 
the  ground,  yet  moft  of  the  churches  are  of  ftone* 
They  have  no  frefli  water  but  from  the  clouds,  which 
is  preferved  In  pits  :  but  if  thefe  are  deep,  it  foon  turns 
brackirti ;  and  if  they  are  fliallow,  they  foon  become  dry. 

Ne'w  Holland,  the  largeft  ifland  in  the  world, 
reaching  from  lo  to  44  deg.  S.  Lat.  and  between  110 
and  154  of  E.  long,  from  London.  It  received 
its  name  from  having  been  chiefly  explored  by  Dutch 
navigators.  The  land  firft  difcovered  In  thofe  parts 
was  called  Eendraght  (Concord)  Land,  from  the  name 
of  the  flilp  on  boai  \  which  the  difcovery  was  made. 
In  1616;  24  deg.  and  25  deg.  fouth.  In  1618,  anor 
ther  part  of  this  coaft,  nearly  in  J5  deg.  fouth,  was 

difcovered. 
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difcovered  by  Zeachen,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  ^rn- 
heim  and  D'temen  ;  though  a  different  part  from  what 
afterwards  received  the  name  of  Diemen'*  Land  from 
Tafman,  which  is  the  fouchern  extremity,  in  latitude 
43  deg.  In  1619,  Jan  Van  Edels  gave  his  name  to 
a  foutheru  part  of  New  Holland.  Another  part,  fi- 
tuated  between  -?o  and  33  deg.  received  the  name  of 
Leuiven.  Peter  Van  Nuitz  gave  his  name,  in  '627, 
to  a  coaft  which  communicates  to  Leuwen's  Land 
towards  the  weftward  ;  and  a  part  of  the  weltern 
coaft,  near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  bore  the  name 
of  De  Wits.  In  1628,  Peter  Carpenter,  a  Dutch- 
man, difcovered  the  great  gulph  of  Carpentaria,  be- 
tween 10  and  20  deg.  fouth.  In  1687,  Dampier,  an 
Englifhmanj  failed  from  Timor,  and  coalled  the  weft- 
ern  parts  of  New- Holland.  '  In  1699,  he  left  Eng- 
land, with  a  defign  to  explore  this  country,  as  the 
I>utch  fupprefled  whatever  difcoveries  had  been  made 
by  them.  He  failed  along  the  weftern  coatt  of  it, 
from  zH  to  15  deg.  He  faw  the  land  of  Endraght 
and  of  De  Wit.  He  then  returned  to  Timor  :  from 
whence  he  went  out  again  ;  examined  the  ifles  of  Pa- 
pua ;  coalted'New-Gumea  ;  difcovered  the  palTage  that 
bears  his  name  ;  called  a  great  ifland  which  forms  this 
palTage  or  ttrait  on  the  eaft  fide,  Netu  Britain  ;  and 
failed  back  to  Timor  along  New- Guinea.  This  is  the 
fame  Dampier  who,  between  1683  and  1691,  failed 
round  the  world  by  changing  his  rtiips.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  attempts  of  all  thefe  navigators,  however, 
the  eaftern  part  of  this  vaft  traft  was  totally  unknown 
till  Captain  Cook  made  his  late  voyages  ;  and  by  fully 
exploring  that  part  of  the  coaft,  gave  his  country  an 
undoubted  title  to  the  pofTeflion  of  it  ;  which  accord- 
ingly has  fince  been  taken  polfeffion  of  under  the  name 
of  New  South  Wales. 

bome  have  difputed  whether  the  title  of  ijland  can 
be  properly  applied  to  a  country  of  fuch  vait  extent, 
or  whether  it  ought  not  rather  to  be  denominated  a 
continent ;  while  others  have  replied,  that  though  the 


word  ifland,  and  others  fimilar  to  it,  do  indeed  fignlfy  New  Hoi- 

a  tra£l  of  land  furrounded  by  fea,  yet  in  the  ufual  ac-  land, 
ceptation  it  means  only  a  land  of  moderate  extent  » 
furrounded  in  this  manner.  Were  it  otherwife,  we 
might  call  the  whole  world  an  ifland,  as  it  is  every 
where  furrounded  by  the  fea  ;  and  in  fa(fl,  Dionyfius 
Perigetes  applies  this  term  to  it,  with  the  addi  ion  of 
the  word  immenfe,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  other  iflands. 
The  beft  rule,  according  to  Mr  Stockdale,  for  deter- 
mining when  a  co'mtry  ou  .-  ht  to  lofe  the  name  oi  ijland 
and  begin  to  be  called  a  continent,  is  when  it  bteias  to 
lofe  the  advantages  of  an  infular  fituation.  The  tirft 
and  principal  of  thefe,  is  the  being  capable  of  an  union 
under  one  government,  and  thence  deriving  a  I'ecurity 
from  all  external  attacks  excepting  thofe  by  fea  ;  but 
in  countries  of  great  extent,  this  is  not  only  difficult, 
but  impoflible.  If  we  confider,  therefore.  New  Hol- 
land as  extending  about  a  thoufand  miles  every  way, 
we  ftiall  find  that  its  claim  to  be  called  a  continent  is 
undoubted  ;  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  being  about 
2400  Englifli  miles,  and  2300  from  north  to  fouth.  ^ 

This  coaft  was  firfl  explored  by  Captain  Cook  in  Captain 
the  year  1770  ;  but  his  ftay  was  too  fhort  to  examine '^"o'^'s  ao- 
the  nature  of  the  country  with  the  accuracy  wMch  he 
would  otherwife  have  done  had  he  continued  longer  ^^y^ 
in  it.  In  general,  it  was  found  rather  barren  than 
otherwife.  Many  brooks  and  fprings  were  foun-J'  along 
the  eaftern  coaft,  but  no  river  of  any  confequence. 
They  found  only  two  kinds  of  trees  ufeful  as  timber, 
the  pine,  and  another  which  produces  a  fort  of  gum. 
They  found  three  kinds  of  palm- trees  ;  but  few  efculent 
plants,  though  there  are  abundance  of  fuch  as  might 
gr  atify  the  curioiity  of  the  botanift.  A  great  variety 
of  birds  were  met  with,  which  have  fince  been  particu- 
larly defcribed  ;  but  the  number  of  quadrupeds  bears 
but  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  ani- 
mals. The  moft  remarkable  infc<5ts  feen  at  this  time 
were  the  green  ants  (a),  who  build  their  nefts  upon 
trees  in  a  very,  fingular  manner. 

This. 


(a)  Thefe  little  animals  form  their  habitations,  by  bending  down  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  gluing  the  ends  of 
them  together  fo  as  to  form  a  purfe.  Though  thefe  leaves  are  as  broad  as  a  man's  hand,  they  perform  this  feat 
by  main  ftrength,  thoufands  of  them  being  employed  in  holding  down  the  leaves,  while  multitudes  of  others- 
apply  the  glutinous  matter.  Captain  Cook  s  people  afcertained  themfelves  that  this  was  the  cafe,  by  fome- 
times  difturbing  them  at  their  work  ;  in  which  cafe  the  leaf  always  fprung  up  with  an  elafticity  which  they 
could  not  have  fuppofed  that  fuch  minute  infeda  were  capable  of  overcoming.  For  this  curiofity,  however, 
they  fmarted  pretty  feverely  ;  for  thoufands  of  thefe  little  enemies  inftantly  threw  themfelves  upon  the  ag- 
grefTors,  and  revenged  themfelves  by  their  bites  or  ftings  for  the  interruption  they  had  met  with.  Thefe  were 
little  leis  painful  at  firft  than  the  fting  of  a  bee ;  but  the  pain  did  not  laft  above  a  minute.  Another  fpecies 
©f  ants  burrow  themfelves  in  the  root  of  a  plant  which  grows  on  the  bark  of  trees  like  the  mifletoe,  and  which^ 
is  commonly  as  big  as  a  large  turnip.  When  this  is  cut,  it  appears  interfefted  with  innumerable  winding. 
pafTages  all  filkd  with  thefe  animals ;  notwithftanding  which,  the  vegetation  of  the  plant  fuffers  no  injury..  Thefe 
do  not  give  pain  by  their  ftings,  but  produce  an  intolerable  itching  by  crawHng  about  op  the  Ikin.  They 
are  about  the  fize  of  the  fmall  red  ant  in  this  country.  Another  fort,  which  do  not  moleft  in  any  manner,  re- 
femble  the  white  ants  (fee  Termes)  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  conftrud  nefts  three  or  four  times  as  big  as  a 
man's  head  on  the  branches  of  trees  ;  the  outfides  being  compofed  of  fome  vegetable  matter  along  with  a  gluti- 
nous fubftance.  On  breaking  the  outer  crufts  of  thefe  hives,  innumerable  cells  appear  fwarming  with  inhabitants, 
in  a  great  variety  of  winding  directions,  all  communicating  with  each  other,  and  with  feveral  other  nefts  upon 
the  fame  ti-ee.  They  have  alfo  another  houfe  buih  on  the  ground,  generally  at  the  root  of  a  tree  ;  formed  like 
an  irregularly  fided  cone  ;  fom.etimes  more  than  fix  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter.  The  outfide  of 
thefe  is  of  well  tempered  clay  about  two  inches  thick  ;  and  within  are  the  cells,  which  have  no  opening  out- 
ward. One  of  thefe  is  their  fummer  and  the  other  their  winter  dwelling,  communicating  with  each  other 
by  a  large  avenue  leading  to  the  ground,  and  by  a  fubterraneous  paflage.  The  ground  flrudtures  are  proof ' 
againfl;  wet,  which  thofe  on  the  brdnches  are  not^ 
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This  country  has  now  become  an  objeft  of  ttiore 
confequence  than  formerly,  by  reafon  of  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  Britifh  colony  in  it ;  where  the  criminals 
condemned  to  be  tranfported  are  fent  to  pafs  their  time 
of  fervitude.  Before  this  plan  was  refolved  on  by  govern- 
ment, another  had  been  difcuffed,  d/z.  that  of  employ- 
ing thefe  criminals  in  workhou fee ;  and  Judge  Black- 
ftone,  with  Mr  Eden  and  Mr  Howard,  had  con- 
fidered  of  the  beft  method  of  putting  it  in  execution  : 
but  though  this  plan  had  been  appro  ved  by  parliament 
as  early  as  1779*  fome  difficulties  always  occurred, 
which  prevented  its  going  forward  ;  and'  at  length,  on 
the  6th  of  Decenrvber  1786,  orders  were  ifl'ued  by  his 
raajefty  in  council  for  making  a  fettleraent  on  New 
Holland,  eftablifhing  a  court  of  judicature  in  the 
colony,  and  other  regulations  neceflary  on  the  oc- 
cafion.  The  whole  received  the  complete  fanftion  of 
legiflature  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1787.  The 
fquadron  appointed  for  putting  the  defign  in  execution 
began  to  affemble  at  the  Mother  Bank,  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  on  the  16th  of 
March  1787.  It  conlKted  of  the  Sirius  frigate  Cap- 
tain John  Hunter,  the  Supply  armed  tender  Lieute- 
nant H.  L.  Ball  ;  three  ft  ore  (hips,  the  Golden- grove, 
Fifhburn,  and  Borrowdale,  for  carrying  provifions  and 
ftores  for  two  years;  and  laftly,  fix  tranfports,  the  Scarbo- 
rough and  Lady  Penrhyn  from  Portfmouth,  the  Fri^nd- 
ihip  and  Charlotte  from  Plymouth,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Alexander  from  Woolwich.  Thefe  were 
to  carry  the  convids,  with  a  detachment  of  marines  in 
each  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  fervice  ;  the 
largeft  where  refiftance  was  moft  expefted,  v/z.  in 
thofe  which  carried  the  greateft  number  of  male  con- 
vi£ls.  On  the  arrival  of  Governor  Phillip  at  the  fta- 
tion,  he  hoifted  his  flag  on  board  the  Sirius  as  commo- 
dore of  the  fquadron  ;  and  the  embarkation  being  com- 
pleted, he  gave  the  fignal  to  weigh  anchor  on  the  13th 
of  May  at  day-break.  The  number  of  conviifts  was 
778,  of  whom  558  were  men.  They  touched  at  the 
ifland  of  TenerifFe  on  the  3d  of  June,  without  meeting 
with  any  bad  accident.  Here  they  ftaid  a  week,  in 
order  to  procure  fuch  refrediments  as  were  necelTary  for 
preventing  the  diforders  mollly  to  be  dreaded  in  fuch  a 
long  and  perilous  voyage.  In  this  they  fucceeded  to 
their  wifh  ;  and  were  about  to  depart  on  the  9th  of 
June,  when  it  was  difcovered  that  one  of  the  convifts 
had  made  his  efcape,  having  found  means  to  cut  away 
a  boat  and  make  off  with  it.  He  offered  himfelf  as  a 
failor  aboard  a  Dutch  veffel  at  that  time  in  the  har- 
bour, but  was  refufed  ;  on  which  he  attempted  to  con- 
ceal himfelf  in  a  cove.  In  this  he  would  probably  have 
fucceeded,  had  it  not  been  for  the  boat  which  he  could 
not  conceal  ;  fo  that  he  was  foon  difcovered  and  brought 
back  to  the  (hip,  where,  however,  he  obtained  his  par- 
don from  the  governor. 

On  the  loth  of  June  the  fleet  fet  fail  from  Santa 
Cruz  in  the  ifland  of  Teneriffe,  and  on  the  i8th  came 
in  fight  of  the  Cape  Verd  iflands,  where  they  fteered 
for  St  Jago  :  but  the  want  of  a  favourable  wind  and 
other  circumftances  prevented  their  getting  in  ;  fo  that 
as  Governor  Phillip  did  not  chufe  to  wafte  time,  they 
did  not  touch  land  till  they  came  to  Rio  Janeiro  on  the 
coaft  of  Brafil.  It  may  feem  furprifing,  that  a  voyage 
to  the  caftward,  which  of  itfelf  may  be  accounted  of 
fuificient  length,  fliould  thus  be  wilfully  made  £0  much 


longer,  by  failing  twice  aCrofs  the  Atlantic.  The 
calms,  however,  fo  frequent  on  the  coaft:  of  Africa, 
feem  of  themfelves  to  be  a  fufficient  ind'jcement  for  na- 
vigators to  preferve  a  wefterly  courfe  ;  and  even  the 
iflands  at  which  it  is  fo  neeelfary  to  touch,  are  not  far 
diftant  from  the  American  coaft.  The  returning  tracks 
of  Captain  Cook's  three  voyages  are  all  within  a  little 
fpace  of  the  45th  degree  of  weft:  longitude,  which  is 
even  10  degrees  farther  weft  than  Cape  St  Roque ; 
and  that  courfe  appears  to  have  been  taken  voluntarily, 
without  any  extraordinary  inducement. 

During  the  time  of  their  ftay  at  Santa  Cru2  the 
weather  had  been  very  moderate ;  the  barometer  about 
30  inches,  and  the  thermometer  never  above  72  ;  as- 
they  approached  the  Cape  Verd  iflands  it  rofe  to  82, 
and  did  not  exceed  82°  51'  all  the  wasy  from  thence  to 
Rio  Janeiro.  Here  they  met  with  a  very  favourable 
reception,  contrary  to  that  which  Captain  Cook  expe- 
rienced on  a  fimilar  occafion.  Provifions  were  fo  cheap, 
that  though  the  allowance  of  meat  was  fixed  by  the  go- 
vernor at  20  ounces  per  day,  the  men  were  viftualled 
completely  at  3^d  each,  including  rice,  vegetables,  and 
every  other  neceflary.  Wine  was  not  at  this  time  to 
be  had  except  at  an  advanced  price  :  but  rum  was  laid 
in,  and  fuch  feeds  and  plants  procured  as  were  thought 
moft  likely  to  flourifli  in  New  South  Wales;  particularly 
coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  and  the  cochineal  fig.  An  hun- 
dred facks  of  caflada  were  likewife  purchafed  as  a  fub- 
ftitute  for  bread,  if  it  (hould  happpen  to  be  fcarce.  By 
the  kiadnefs  of  the  viceroy  alfo,  fome  deficiencies  in  the 
military  ftores  were  made  up  from  the  royal  arfenal, 
and  every  afliftance  given  which  the  place  could  afford. 
They  arrived  here  on  the  5th  of  Aaguft;  1787,  and  fet 
fail  on  the  4th  of  September,  receiving  as  the  laft  com- 
pliment from  the  governor  a  falute  of  2  i  guns. 

From  Rio  dc  Janeiro  the  fleet  had  a  fine  run  to  Table 
Bay,  in  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Africa,  which  they 
accompli(hed  in  39  days ;  where  they  took  in  the  re- 
frefliments  meant  to  fiipply  them  during  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage.  Here  they  arrived  on  the  1 3th  of  Ofto- 
ber  ;  and  having  fupphed  .themfelves  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  live  ftock,  they  fet  fail  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, but  were  long  impeded  by  contrary  winds  from 
the  foutheaft.  On  the  2  5:th  they  were  only  80  league* 
diftant  from  the  Cape,  when  Governor  PhilHp  left  the 
Sirius  and  went  aboard  the  Supply  tender ;  in  hopes„ 
by  leaving  the  convoy,  to  gain  fufficient  time  for  exa- 
mining the  country  round  Botany  Bay,  that  the  moil 
proper  fituation  for  the  new  colony  might  be  ohofen 
before  the  tranfports  fliould  arrive.  They  now  met 
with  favourable  winds,  blowing  generally  iu  very  ftrong 
gales  from  the  northweft,  weft,  and  fouthweft.  The 
wind  fliifted  only  once  to  the  eaft,  but  did  not  continue 
in  that  direftion  above  a  few  hours.  On  the  3d  of  Ja- 
nuary I  788  the  Supply  came  within  fight  of  New  South 
Wales  ;  but  the  winds  then  became  variable,  and  a  cur- 
rent, which  at  times  fet  very  ftrongly  to  the  fouthward, 
impeded  her  courfe  fo  much,  that  it  was  not  till  the 
1 8th  of  the  month  that  fixe  arrived  at  Botany  Bay. 

Governor  PhilHp  no  fooner  landed  than  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  converfing  with  the  natives,  who  were 
aifembled  on  fliore.  As  it  was  the  intention  of  this 
gentleman  to  conciliate  if  poffible  their  friendfhip,  he 
ufed'«every  method  at  this  firft  interview  to  infpire  them 
with  a  favourable  idea  of  the  Europeans.  For  thispur- 
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ew  Hoi-  pofe  lie  prefcnted  them  with  beads  and  other  trifling 
land.     ornaments,  which  they  feemed  pleafed  to  wear,  though 
"^f"^  Captain  Cook  found  them  very  indifferent  about  any- 
kind  of  finery  he  could  furnirti  them  with.  They 
Xeemed,  according  to  the  account  of  that  celebrated  na- 
vigator, to  be  fo  attached  to  their  own  ornaments,  that 
i  they  made  no  account  of  any  thing  elfe.    They  recei- 

I  ved  indeed  fuch  things  as  were  given  them,  but  made 

r  no  offer  to  return  any  thing  in  exchange  ;  nor  could 

they  be  made  to  comprehend  that  any  thing  of  the  kind 
was  wanted.  Many  of  the  prclcnts  which  they  had 
received  were  found  afterwards  thrown  away  in  the 
6  woods. 

[nconveni-  Governor  Phillip  having  parted  with  his  new  ac- 
snce  of  Bo.  quaintance  in  a  friendly  manner,  next  fet  about  an  exa- 
lor  a  fettle  '"'"^'^^'^n  of  the  country  about  Botany  Bay,  which  had 
aient»  been  ftrongly  recommended  by  Captain  Cook  as  the 
moft  eligible  place  for  a  fettlement.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  bay  itfelf  was  very  inconvenient  for  fhip- 
ping  ;  being  expofed  to  the  eafterly  winds,  and  fo  fhal- 
low  that  fliips  even  of  a  moderate  burden  could  not 
get  far  enough  within  land  to  be  rtieltered  from  the  fury 
of  the  ocean.  Neither  did  the  land  about  any  part  of 
this  bay  appear  an  eligible  fituation  for  a  colony;  being 
in  fome  places  entirely  fwampy,  in  others  quite  deffi- 
tute  of  water.  Point  Sutherland  feemed  to  afford  the 
fituation  moft  free  from  objeAions,  but  the  fhips  could 
not  approach  it  ;  and  even  here  the  ground  feemed  to 
be  univerfally  damp  and  fpungy  ;  fothat,  on  the  whole, 
finding  no  place  within  the  compafs  of  the  bay  proper 
for  the  new  fettlement,  they  found  themfelves  obliged 
to  remove  fomewhere  elfe. 

The  reft  of  the  fitet  arrived  in  two  days  after  the 
Supply  ;  and  that  no  time  might  be  loft.  Governor 
Phillip  ordered  the  ground  about  Point  Sutherland  to 
be  cleared,  and  preparations  to  be  made  for  landing, 
.while  he  went  with  fevcral  officers  in  three  boats  to  exa- 
mine Port  Jackfon,  which  was  only  three -leagues  di- 
ftant.  Here  thty  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  find  one  of 
the  finett  harbours  in  the  world,  where  lOOO  fail  of  the 
line  might  ride  in  perfeft  fafety.  Op  examining  the 
different  coves,  one  was  preferred  which  had  a  fine  run 
of  fpring  water,  and  where  fliips  could  anchor  fo  clofe 
to  the  fliorc,  that  at  a  very  fmall  ex  pence  quays  might 
be  conftru6tcd  for  loading  and  unloading  the  Iirgeft 
veffels.  This  was  named  by  the  governor  Sydney  Cove, 
in  honour  of  Lord  Sydney,  and  the  country  around  it 
deftined  for  the  place  of  fettlement.  It  is  about  half 
a  mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  at  the  en- 
trance. On  the  governor's  return  to  Botany  Bay,  the 
reports  made  to  him  concerning  the  adjacent  country 
were  fo  exceedingly  unfavourable,  that  orders  were 
immediately  given  for  the  removal  of  the  fleet  to 
Port  Jackfon.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  therefore, 
mem  form-tjjg  governor  failed  from  Botany  Bay,  and  was  foon  fol 
takfri""^'  lowed  by  the  whole  fleet.  In  the  mean  time,  they 
^^'^  vvere  furprifed  by  the  appearance  of  two  other  Euro- 

pean veffels,  which  had  been  firft  feen  off  Botany  Bay 
VifiK-  t  by  on  the  24th.    Thefe  were  found  to  be  two  French 
Iwo  Prencl> fi^fpg^  named  the  Jfirolul>e\and  Boujfola,  which  had  left 
^^^^**         prance  on  a  voyage  of  difcovtry  under,  the  com- 
mand of  M.  la  Peyroufe,  in  the  year  1785.  ,  They  had 
touched  at  the  ifland  of  Santa  Catbarina  on  the  coaft 
of  Brafil,  and  from  thence  gone  by  the  extremity  of 
Soulh  America  into  tlie  Pacitic  Ocean,  where  they  had 
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run  along  by  the  coafts  of  Chili  and  California  ;  after  New  Hoi* 
which  they  had  vifited  Eafter  Ifland,  Nootka  Sound, 
Cook's  river,  Kamtfchatka,  Manilla,  the  Ifles  des  Na-  y  - 
vigateure,  Sandwich,  and  the  Friendly  Ifles.  They 
had  alfo  attempted  to  land  on  Norfolk  Ifland,  but 
found  it  impoffible  on  account  of  the  furf.  Du- 
ring the  whole  voyage  none  were  loft  by  ficknefs  ;  but 
two  boats  crews  had  unfortunately  perilhed  in  a  furf 
on  the  north  weft  coaft  of  America  ;  and  at  Mafuna, 
one  of  the  IJIes  des  Navigateurs,  M.  L' Angle,  captain 
of  the  Aftrolabe,  with  12  of  his  people,  officers  and 
men,  were  murdered  by  the  favages.  This  was  the 
more  ferprifing,  as  there  had  been  an  uninterrupted 
friendfliip  with  them  from  the  time  the  French  touched 
at  the  ifland,  till  that  unfortunate  moment  M.  L'Angle 
bad  gone  afliore  with  two  long  boats  for  the  purpofe  of 
filling  fome  water-cafi<s.  His  party  amounted  to  40 
men  ;  and  the  natives,  from  whom  the  French  had  al- 
ready received  abundance  of  refrefliments,  did  not  ftiow 
any  figns  of  an  hoftile  difpofition  :  But  from  whatever 
motive  their  refentment  was  excited,  the  men  had  no 
fooner  begun  to  get  out  the  boats,  than  the  favages 
made  a  moft  furious  and  uncxpedtcd  affault  with  ftones. 
In  this  encounter  M.  L'Angle  himfelf,  with  the  people 
above  mentioned,  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  treachery  of  thefe 
barbarians.  The  remainder  of  the  party  efcaped  with 
great  difficulty  ;  the  fliips  having  at  that  time  paffed  a 
point  of  land  which  intercepted  their  view  of  the  affray. 

The  convifts  and  others  deftined  to  remain  in  New 
South  Wales  being  landed,  no  time  was  loft  in  begin - 
.ning  to  clear  ground  for  an  encampment,  ftore-houfes, 
&c.  The  work,  however,  went  on  but  flowly,  partly 
owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  habitual  indolence  of  the  con- 
vifts,  which  indeed  was  naturally  to  be  expefttd  con- 
fi  iering  their  former  way  of  life.  Neverthelefs,  by  the 
end  of  the  firil  week  of  February,,  the  plan  of  an  encamp- 
ment was  formed,  and  places  were  marked  out  for  dif- 
ferent purpofes,  fo  that  the  colony  already  began  to  af- 
fume  fome  appearance  of  order  and  regularity.  The 
materials  and  frame-work  of  a  flight  temporary  habita- 
tion for  the  governor  had  been  brought  out  from  Eng-- 
land  ready  formed,  which  were  landed  and  put  together  ' 
with  as  much  expedition  as  circumftances  would  allow. 
Hofpital  tents  were  alfo  eretled;  and  the  ficknefs  which 
foon  took  place  fliowed  the  propriety  of  fo  doing.  In 
the  paffa  Jie  from  the  Cape  there  had  been  but  little  (ick- 
nefs,  and  few  of  the  convifts  had  died  ;  but  a  liltle  time 
after  they  landed  a  dyfentcry  began  to  prevail,  which: 
proved  fatal  in  feveral  inftances,  and  the  fcurvy  began  - 
to  rage  with  great  violence,  fo  that  the  hofpital-tents 
were  foon  filled  with  patients.  The  dilorder  proved 
the  more  virulent  as  frefli  provifions  could  but  rarely 
be  obtained  ^,  nor  were  efculent  vegetables  often  obtain- 
ed in  fuch  plenty  as  could  produce  any  material  allevia- 
tion of  the  complaint  :  the  only  remedy  for  the  dyfen- 
tery  was  found  to  be  a  kind  of  red  gum,  produced  in  > 
plenty  by  the  trees  growing  upon  thi&  coaft.  The 
yellow  gum  has  the  fame  properties,  though  in  an  infe- 
rior degree. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  a  moft  violent  ftorm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  deftroycd  five  of  the  fliecp 
which  had  a  fhed  ereiSed  for  them  under  a  tree,  vi  hicli 
proved  a  prelude  to  other  misfortunes  among  the  cattle. 
The  encampment,  however,  was  earned  on  with  great: 
I  akcrityj ; 
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alacrity  ;  the  foundations  of  the  ftore-houfes  were  laid, 
and  every  thing  began  to  wear  a  promifing  appearance. 
On  the  7th  of  the  month  a  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment was  eltablifhed  in  the  colony,  with  all  the  folcm- 
nity  which  could  pofiibly  be  given  :  the  governor  made 
a  proper  fpeech  to  the  convias,  reminding  them  of  the 
fituation  in  which  they  ftood  ;  and  that  now,  if  they 
continued  their  former  practices,  it  was  impoifible  they 
could  hope  for  mercy  if  deteded  ;  neither  could  they 
expea  to  efcape  deteaion  in  fo  fmall  a  fociety.  Of 
fenders,  therefore,  he  faid,  would  certainly  bepunifhed 
with  the  utmoll  rigour  ;  though  fuch  as  behaved  them- 
felves  in  a  proper  manner,  might  always  depend  upon 
encouragement.  He  particularly  noticed  the  illegal  in- 
tercourfe  betwixt  the  fexes,  as  a  praaice  which  encou- 
raged profliaacy  in  every  refp'ea  ;  for  which  reafon  he 
recommended  marriage  :  and  this  exhortation  feemed 
not  to  be  altogether  in  vain,  as  14  marriages  were  cele- 
brated that  very  week  in  confequence. 

Heavy  rains  took  place  during  the  remainder  of  this 
month,  which  fhowed  the  neceflity  of  going  on  with 
the  work  as  foon  as  poffible.  The  want  of  carpenters, 
however,  prevented  this  from  being  done  fo  expediti- 
oufly  as  could  have  been  wiflied.  Only  16  of  thefe 
could  be  h  ired  from  all  the  fhips  ;  and  no  more  than 
12  of  the  convias  were  of  this  profeflion,  of  whom  fe- 
veral  were  fick  ;  fo  that  the  party  were  by  far  too  few 
for  the  work  they  had  to  perform.  An  hundred  con- 
vias  were  added  as  labourers  ;  but  with  every  effort  it 
was  found  impolTible  to  complete  either  the  barracks 
or  the  huts  for  the  officers  as  foon  as  could  be  wifhed. 
On  the  14th  of  February  a  fmall  party  was  fent  out 
to  fettle  on  Norfolk  Ifland,  who  have  fmce  eftabhflied 
a  colony  there  which  promifes  to  be  of  confiderable  uti- 
Htyf .  It  was  foon  found;  however,  abfolutely  nectffary 
to  make  examples  of  fome  of  the  convias  at  Port  Jack 
fon.  Towards  the  end  of  February  it  was  found  necef- 
fary  to  convene  a  criminal  court,  in  which  fix  of  the 
convias  received  fentence  of  death.  One  who  was  the 
head  of  the  gang  was  executed  the  fame  day ;  one  of 
the  reft  was  pardoned  ;  the  other  four  were  reprieved, 
and  afterwards  exiled  to  a  fmall  ifland  within  the  bay, 
where  they  were  kept  on  bread  and  water.  They  had 
frequently  robbed  both  the  ftores  and  other  convias. 
The  fellow  who  was  executed,  and  two  others,  had  been 
Jeteaed  in  dealing  the  very  dav  on  which  they  recei- 
ved a  week's  provilion  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  that  their 
allowance  was  the  fame  as  that  of  the  foldiers,  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors  only  ej^cepted. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  the  governor  went  out 
with  a  fmall  party  to  examine  Broken  Bay,  lying  about 
eight  miles  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackion."  This 
was  found  very  extenfive,  with  many  openings.  (  ne 
of  the  latter  ended  in  feveral  fmall  branches,  and  a  large 
lagoon,  which  they  could  not  at  that  time  examine. 
Moft  of  the  land  about  the  upper  part  of  this  branch 
was  low  and  full  of  fwamps,  with  great  numbers  of  pe 
licans,  and  other  aquatic  birds.  Among  the  reft  they 
met  with  an  uncommon  bird  called  at  that  time  the 
Hooded  Gull,  but  afterwards  found  to  be  the  fpecies  na- 
med by  Mr  Latham,  the  Cafpian  Tern. 

From  this  northwefl  branch  they  proceeded  acrofs 
the  bay  to  the  fouthweft  branch,  which  is  alfo  very 
extenfive,  with  a  fecond  opening  to  the  vveftward  ca- 
pab).'  of  affording  (h?lter  to  almoft  any  number  of 
N°  155.  ^ 
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(hips,  with  depth  of  water  for  veflels  of  almoft  anyNewFfol 
burden.  The  land  was  found  much  higher  here  than 
at  Port  Jackfon,  more  rocky,  and  equally  covered  with  ""^^ 
timber.  Large  trees  were  feen  growing  even  on  the 
fummits  of  the  mountains,  which  appeared  totally  in- 
accelTible  to  the  human  fpecies.  Round  the  headland 
which  forms  the  fouthern  entrance  into  the  bay  is  a 
third  branch,  which  governor  Phillip  thought  the  fined 
piece  of  water  he  had  ever  feen  ;  which  for  that  rea- 
fon he  honoured  with  the  name  of  Pit-tvater.  This 
branch,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  fufiicient  to  contain 
all  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  latter  has  a 
bar  at  the  entrance  of  only  18  feet  at  low  water. 
Within  are  from  7  to  15  fathoms.  The  land  here  is 
more  level  than  on  the  fouthweft  branch,  and  fome  fi- 
tuations  are  proper  for  cultivation.  The  governor  de- 
termined to  have  returned  by  land,  in  order  to  explore 
the  country  betwixt  Port  Jackfon  and  Broken  Bay, 
but  the  continual  rains  prevented  him. 

On  the  loth  of  March  the  French  fhips  departed.  Death  ofl 
little  intercourfe  having  paffed  between  them  and  the  ^^"eveuj 
Englifli  during  the  time  of  their  ftay.    While  the  for- 
mer remained  in  Botany  Bay,  Father  la  Receveur,  who 
had  come  out  in  the  Aftrolabe  as  a  naturalift,  died  of 
the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  battle  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Mafuna.  A  kind  of  monument  was  ered- 
ed  to  his  memory,  with  the  fcjllowing  infcription : 
Hie  jacet  Le  Receveur 
E.  F.  F.  minimis  Gallise  facerdos, 
Phylicus  in  circumnavigatione 
Mundi 
Duce  De  la  Peyrouse, 
Ob.  17th,  Feb.  1788. 

This  monument,  however,  was  foon  after  deftroyed 
by  the  natives  ;  on  which  Governor  Phillip  caufed  the 
infcription  to  be  engraved  on  copper  and  nailed  to  a 
neighbouring  tree.  M.  de  la  Peyroufe  had  paid  a  fi- 
milar  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Gierke  at 
Kamtfchatka. 

Ob  the  15th  of  April,  the  governor,  attended  byExcurfi^ 
feveral  officers  and  a  fmall  party  of  marines,  fet  out  on  into  the 
an  expedition  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  -country. 
Their  firft  landing  was  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  cove jf' 
named  Shell-cove,  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  on  "^""^ 
the  north  fide.  Proceeding  in  this  diretlion,  they  ar- 
rived with  great  labour  at  a  large  lake  furrounded  on 
all  fides  with  bog  and  marfhy  ground  to  a  confiderable 
extent,  and  in  which  they  frequently  plunged  up  to 
the  waift.  Here  they  obferved  that  bird  fo  rare  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  -y/z  a  black  fwan.  On  be- 
ing fired  at,  it  rofe,  and  fhowed  that  its  wings  w-re 
edged  with  white,  the  bill  being  tinged  red.  They 
fpent  three  days  in.  a  very  laborious  manner  in  pnffing 
the  marfhes  and  fwamps  which  he  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  harbour  :  and  here  tliey  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  obferving,  that  all  the  fmall  ftreams  which  de- 
fcend  into  Port  Jackfon  proceed  from  fwamps,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  ftagnation  of  the  water  in  the  low  grounds 
as  it  rifes  from  the  fprings.  On  'eaving  thefe  low- 
grounds,  they  found  them  fucceeded  by  a  rocky  and 
barren  country  ;  the  hills  covered  with  various  flc^wer- 
ing  (hrubp,  though  frequently  inacceflible  by  reafon  of 
various  natural  ob'tacles.  At  about  t  miles  diltance 
from  the  fea,  the  governor  had  a  fine  view  of  ihe  in- 
tcrnal  parts  of  the  country,  which  were  mountainous. 

Ta 
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tfew  Ho!-T©  ihs  mod  northerly  chain  of  ihdt  he  gave  the  name 
of  Carinarthe7i,  and  to  the  moll  foutherly  that  of  Lanf- 
doivn,  Hills;  and  to  one  which  lay  between  thcfe  he 
pave  the  name  of  Rkhmond  Hi/I.    It  was  conjectured, 
that  a  large  river  mull  rife  from  thefe  mountains;  but 
there  was  nowa  necefTity  for  returning.    On  the  Z  2d, 
however,  another  expedition  was  undertaken.  J^'"""'*'^ 
r.or  Phillip  with  his  ,n.vn,  >--^'va  near  the  head  of 
i,„_L-    .    nere  they  found  a  good  country  ;  but 
m  a  fhort  time  arrived  at  a  clofe  thieket  through  which 
they  found  ,it  impofiible  to  make  their  way,  fo  that 
they  were  obliged  to  return.    Next  day,  by  keeping 
clofe  to  the  banks  of  a  fmall  creek,  they  made  a  ihift 
to  pafs  that  obftaele,  and  continued  their  courfe  for 
{hree  days  to  the  weftwa'd.    The  country  was  now 
extremely  fine,  either  entirely  level  or  riling  in  fmall 
hills,   the  foil  excellent,  but  ftony  in  a  few  places. 
The  trees.grew  at  the  diftance  of  from  20  to  40  feet 
from  each  other,  in  general  totally  deftitute  of  under- 
wood, which  was  confined  to  the  barren  and  ftony 
jfpots.    On  the  5th  day  they  faw  for  the  firft  time  in 
this  fecond  expedition  Carmarthen  and  Lanfdown  hills; 
■^but  the  country  all  round  was  fo  beautiful,  that  Go- 
vernor Phillip  gave  it  the  name  of  Bdle  vue.  They 
were  ftill  apparently  30  miles  from  the  mountains 
•which  they  had  intended  to  reach  ;  but  not  having 
been  able  to  cany  more  than  fix  days  provifions  along 
"with  them,  they  found  it  ncceffaiy  to  return;  and 
'  even  with  this  fmall  Itock  the  officers  as  well  as  men 
■were  obliged  to  carry  heavy  leads.    During  all  this 
time  they  had  not  proceeded  farther  in  a  direft  line 
than  30  miles,  fo  great  were  the  obflrnftions  they  had 
tnet  with  from  deep  ravines,  &c.    Their  return,  how- 
ever, was  efFefted  with  much  greater  eafe,  having 
cleared  a  track,  and  marked  trees  all  the  way  as  they 
went  along  to  dire£l  them  in  their  journey  back.  The 
country  explored  at  this  time  appeared  fo  fine,  that 
Governor  Phillip  determined  to  form  a  fettlement  there 
as  foon  as  a  fufficient  number  could  be  fpared  from 
thofe  works  which  were  immediately  neceffary.  On 
Jiis  return  he  had  the  moitification  to  find,  that  five 
ewes  and  a  lamb  had  been  killed  very  near  the  camp, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  day.    This  mifchicf  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  done  by  fome  dogs  belonging 
to  the  natives. 

All  this  time  the  fcurvy  had  continued  to  rage  with 
great  violence  ;  fo  that  by  the  beginning  of  May  near 
200  people  were  incapable  of  woik.  For  this  reafon, 
and  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  clearing  the 
ground,  no  more  than  eight  or  ten  acres  of  wheat  and 
barley  had  been  fowr,  befides  what  private  individuals 
had  lown  for  themfelves ;  and  it  was  even  feared  that  this 
fmall  crop  would  fulfer  from  the  depredations  of  ants  and 
field-mice.  To  procure  as  much  rehef  as  pofliblc  there- 
fore in  the  prefent  exigence,  the  Supply  was  fcnt  in  the 
beginning  of  May  to  Lord  Howe  Ifland  in  hopes  of  pro- 
curing fome  turtle  and  other  provifions;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  velTel  returned  without  any  turtle,  having 
met  with  fqually  weather,  and  beiiig  obliged  to  cut 
away  her  bcil  bower  anchor.  The  natives  now  began 
to  fnow  an  hoftile  difpofition  which  tbey  had  not 
hitherto  done.  One  of  the  convifts,  who  had  wander- 
ed away  from  the  relf  in  ^ueft  of  vegetables,  returned 
with  a  very  dangerous  wound  in  the  back  ;  giving  in- 
formation alfo,  that  another  who  Jiad  gone  out  for  the 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II. 
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fame  purpofe  had  heen  carried  off  in  his  fight  by  the  ^'j^^^^' 
natives,  after  being  wounded  in  the  head.  A  Ihirt  '  | 
and  hat  were  afterwards  found  in  fome  of  the  huts  of 
the  natives,  but  no  intelligence  of  the  man  could  be 
gained.  This  was  followed  by  other  misfortunes  of 
the  fame  nature.  On  tl>c  ^och  of  the  month,  two  men 
vvno  had  been  employed  in  cutting  rafhes  for  thatch  at 
fbme  diftance  from  tfie  camp  were  found  dead.  One 
of  them  had  four  fpears  in  his  body,  one  of  which  had 
pierced  quite  through  it ;  but  the  other  had  no  miarks 
of  violence  upon  him.  In  this  cafe,  however,  it  was 
proved,  that  thofe  who  fufFered  had  been  the  aggref- 
fors  ;  as  they  had  been  feen  with  one  of  the  canoes  of 
the  natives  which  they  had  taken  from  one  of  the 
fifliing  places.  AUpofiible  inquiry  was  made  after  the 
natives  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  murder,  but  to  no 
purpofe.  In  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  one  of  the  natives  had  been  murdered,  and  feveral 
wounded,  previous  to  the  attack  upon  the  rufh-cutters. 
The  governor  promifed  liberty  to  any  convitl  who 
fhould  difcover  the  aggrelTors;  but  no  information  was 
procured,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  may  prevent 
accidents  of  that  kind  for  the  future.  About  this 
time  the  two  bulls  and  four  cows  belonging  to  govern- 
ment and  to  the  governor,  having  bees  left  for  fome 
time  by  the  man  who  had  the  charge  of  them, 
flrayed  into  the  woods  and  could  not  be  r-ecovered, 
though  they  were  afterwards  traced  to  fome  diftance. 

The  4th  of  June  being  his  majefty's  birth-day,  was 
celebrated  with  as  much  feftivity  as  circumllancea 
would  allow ;  and  on  this  occafion  it  was  firlt  made 
public  that  the  governor  had  given  the  name  of  Cum- 
berland  County  to  this  part  of  the  territory.  The  ap- 
pointed boundaries  were  Carmarthen  and  Lanfdown 
hills  on  the  weft,  the  northern  parts  of  Broken  Bay 
on  the  north,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Botany  Bay 
on  the  fouth  ;  thus  including  thefe  three  principal 
bays,  with  Sydney  Cove  nearly  in  the  centre. 

The  misfortunes  which  attended  thofe  convicts  who  A  convift: 
ftrayed  to  too  great  a  diftance  from  the  fettlement,  ^'^""^^^* 
were  not  fufiicient  to  prevent  fome  of  them  from  ram- 
bling into  the  woods,  in  hopes  of  fubfifting  themfelves 
there  and  regaining  their  liberty.  One  of  thefe,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  a  robbery,  fled  into  the  woods  on 
the  5th  of  June,  but  was  obliged  to  return  half  ftarvcd 
on  the  24th.  He  had  found  it  impofiible  to  fubfift  in 
the  woods,  and  had  met  with  very  little  relief  from 
the  natives.  One  of  them  gave  him  a  filh,  but  made 
figns  for  him  to  go  away.  According  to  his  account, 
they  themfelves  were  in  a  very  miferable  fituation  ; 
and  he  pretended  to  have  feen  four  of  them  apparently 
dying  of  hunger,  who  made  figns  to  him  for  fomething 
to  eat.  He  pretended  alfo  to  have  fallen  in  with  a 
party  who  would  have  burnt  him,  and  that  he  made 
his  efcape  from  them  with  difficulty.  He  faid  alfo, 
that  he  had  feen  the  remains  of  a  human  body  lying  on 
a  fire  ;  and  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  idea  of  thefe 
favages  eating  human  flelh  when  other  provifions  w  ere 
fcarce.  This  poor  wretch  was  tried  and  executed  for 
the  theft  he  had  committed  before  his  departure,  along 
with  another  criminal. 

By  this  time  the  colony  was  fo  far  advanced,  thatRg  yf^j. 
the  plan  of  a  regular  town  had  been  marked  out.  TheplaK  a 
pnncipal  ftreet,  when  finilhed,  is  to  be  200  feet  wide,  town  laid, 
terminated  by  tlie  governor's  houfe,  the  main  guarci, 
4  H  and 
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NcwHol-  and  criminal  court.  The  plans  of  other  ilreets  arc 
land.  IJke^rlfe  marked  out ;  and  it  is  the  governor's  inttn- 
tion,  that  when  houfes  are  built  here,  the  grants  of 
land  fhall  be  made  with  fuch  claufcs  as  will  prevent 
tVip  building  of  more  than  one  houfe  on  one  allotment, 
which  is  to  conlill  of  G../  f->«f  I'n  front  and  150  in 
depth.  Thus  a  kind  of  uniformity  will  be  prelervca 
in  the  building,  narrow  ftreets  prevented,  and  many 
inconveniences  avoided,  which  a  rapid  increafe  of  in- 
habitants might  otherwife  occafion.  It  has  likewife 
been  an  objeft  of  the  governor's  attention  to  place  the 
public  buildings  In  fuch  fituations  as  will  be  eligible  at 
all  times,  and  particularly  to  give  the  ftorehoufes  and 
hofpital  fufficient  fpace  for  future  enlargement,  ftiould 
it  be  found  necelTary.  The  firft  huts  erefted  in  this 
place  were  compofed  only  of  the  foft  wood  of  the 
cabbage  palm,  in  order  to  give  immediate  fhelter,  and 
which  had  the  further  inconvenience  of  being  ufed 
quite  green.  The  huts  of  the  convifts  were  conftrudl- 
cd  only  of  upright  pofts  wattled  with  flight  twigs,  and 
plaftered  up  with  clay.  Buildings  of  ftone  might  ea- 
lily  have  been  raifed,  had  there  been  any  means  of  pro- 
curing lime  for  mortar.  There  were  three  kinds  of 
ftone  met  with  about  Sydney  Cove,  one  equal  in 
goodnefs  to  Portland  ftone,  an  indifferent  kind  of 
fand  ftone  or  fireftone,  and  a  fort  which  feems  to  con- 
tain iron  ;  but  neither  chalk  nor  any  fpecies  of  lime- 
ftone  have  yet  been  difcovered.  Lime  was  Indeed 
procured  from  oyfter-fiiells  collefted  in  the  neighbour- 
ing coves  to  conilrudl  a  fmall  houfe  for  the  governor; 
but  it  cannot  be  expefted  that  a  fufficient  quantity 
can  thus  be  procured  for  many  or  very  extcnfive  build- 
ings. Good  clay  for  bricks  has  been  found  near  Syd- 
ney Cove,  and  very  good  bricks  have  been  made  of  it; 
the  wood  alfo,  notwithftanding  the  many  reports  to 
the  contrary,  is  found  abundantly  fit  for  various  pur- 
pofeS  after  being  thoroughly  feafoned.  Such  fpeci- 
mens  as  have  been  fent  to  England  were  fine-grained 
and  free  of  knots,  but  heavy. 

On  the  point  of  land  that  forms  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Cove  a  fmall  obfervatory  has  been  ercfted,  the  longi- 
tude of  which  has  been  afcertained  to  be  159"  19' 30'' 
eaft  from  Greenwich,  and  the  latitude  32°  52'  3o''fouth. 
In  Read  of  thatch  they  now  make  ufe  of  fiiingles  made 
from  a  certain  tree,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  fir, 
but  produces  wood  like  Englifh  oak. 

With  regard  to  the  ftate  of  this  colony  there  have 
f^""_"*t?.^  been  various  and  discordant  accounts.  Some  of  thefe 
have  reprefented  the  country  in  fuch  a  light,  that  it 
•would  feem  impolTible  to  fubfift  on  it ;  and  it  has  been 
faid,  that  the  people  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
go  there  already  were  In  the  utmoft  danger  of  ftarving 
before  any  aflittance  could  be  fenc  from  Britain.  Thefe 
reports,  however,  appear  not  to  be  well-founded.  Dif- 
ficulties muft  undoubtedly  be  felt  at  the  firtl  fettlement 
of  every  uninhabited  country  ;  and  we  are  not  to  ex- 
pe£l  that  a  colony,  moft  of  whom  are  wretches  ex- 
iled for  their  crimes  from  their  own  country,  can 
thrive  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  forae  time.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  fo  far  from  the  tranfportation  to 
this  place  having  had  any  good  effeft  in  reforming 
them,  the  governor  has  been  obliged  to  execute  the 
utmoft  rigour  of  the  law  by  hanging  feveral  of  them. 
A  good  number  of  others  have  unaccountably  difap- 
jpeared,  aad  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  murdered  by 
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the  natives,  or  perliTied  with  hunger  In  the  woods ;  fo  New  Ho! 
that,  unlefs  the  numbers  be  recruited  by  more  refpec 
table  inhabitants,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  can  be  •~V" 
cxpeded  from  the  Port  Jackfon  fettlement  for  a  lon'^ 
time  to  come.    Of  this,  however,  there  feems  to  be 
httle  doubt:  the  general  fpirit  of  emigration  which 
through  moft,  indeed  we  may  fay  all  the  coun- 

tries  of  Europe,  win  J,>„kf„ji    r       r     ,      r  r»» 

.    ^       .    ^     J  '^"'-"t-pfUv  loon  fupply  a  fuf£. 

cient  number;  and  even  feme  of  the  -rvu.^..L„.^ 

withftanding  the  extent  and  fertility  of  their  own 
country,  and  the  hberty  they  enjoy  in  It,  are  faid  to 
be  willing  to  exchange  thefe  blefiings  for  the  precari- 
ous hopes  of  what  may  be  obtained  in  New  Holland 
among  Britifh  convids  and  flaves.  This  rambling 
difpofitlon  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  from  an  ob- 
fervation  which  has  been  made,  viz.  that  *'  It  may 
admit  of  a  doubt  whether  many  of  the  accommoda- 
tions of  a  civihzed  life  be  not  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  artificial  wants  to  which  they  give  birth. 
That  thefe  accommodations  do  not  give  a  fatisfadlloa 
equivalent  to  the  trouble  with  which  they  are  procu- 
red. Is  certain  ;  and  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  ho  find  num- 
bers of  people  in  every  country  who  are  willing  to  ex- 
change them  for  independent  eafe  and  tranquillity, 
which  belong,  comparatively  fpeaking,  to  few  indivi- 
duals in  thofe  countries  which  are  called  civilized,"  , 

With  regard  to  the  geography  of  this  extcnfive  General  it 
country,  which  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  a  fifth  gg. o*^*^^' 
neral  divifion  of  the  world.  Captains  Cook  andFurneaux*^°""^^^" 
fo  fully  explored  its  coafts,  that  fucceeding  navigators 
have  added  nothing  to  their  labours.    The  only  part 
which  ftill  remains  unknown  Is  that  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  37°  58'  and  390  fouth  ;  and  as  none  of  the 
fleet  which  lately  failed  from  Britain  could  be  fuppo- 
fed to  undertake  any  voyage  of  difcovcry,  it  Is  un- 
known whether  or  not  a  ftrait  interfefts  the  continent 
in  this  place  or  not.    Captain  Tench,  however,  In- 
forms us,  on  the  authority  of  a  naval  friend,  that 
when  the  fleet  was  off  this  part  of  the  coaft,  a  ftron^ 
fet-off  fliore  was  plainly  felt." 

A  vaft  chain  of  lofty  mountains  run  nearly  In  a 
north  and  fouth  diredion  farther  than  the  eye  can 
trace,  about  60  miles  Inland.    The  general  face  of  the 
country  is  pleafing,  diverfified  with  gentle  rifings  and 
fmall  winding  valleys,  covered  for  the  moft  part  with 
large  fpreading  trees,  affording  a  fucceffion  of  leaves 
in  all  feafons.    A  variety  of  flowering  fhrubs,  almoft 
all  entirely  new  to  an  European,  and  of  exquifite  fra- 
grance, abound  in  thofe  places  which  are  free  from 
trees ;  and  among  thefe,  a  tall  fhrub,  bearing  an  ele- 
gant flower,  which  fmells  like  Enghfh  may,  is  pecur 
harly  delightful,  and  perfumes  the  air  to  a  great  dl- 
ftance.  There  are  but,few  trees ;  and,  as  Captain  Tench 
and  others  relate,  of  fo  bad  a  grain,  that  they  can  fcarce- 
ly  be  ufed  for  any  purpofe :  This,  however,  Mr  Stock- 
dale  afcribesto  their  being  ufed  In  an  unfeafoned  ftate,  j„ 
as  has  been  already  mentioned.    In  return  for  thefe  Red  and 
bad  qualities,  however,  the  trees  yield  vaft  quantities yeHowr 
of  the  gum  already  mentioned  as  a  cure  for  the  dyfen-S'^'"** 
tery.    It  is  of  an  acrid  quality,  and  therefore  requires  ' 
to  be  given  along  with  opiates.     The  tree  which 
yields  It  Is  of  very  confiderabic  fize,  and  grows  to  a 
great  height  before  It  puts  out  any  branches.  The 
gum  itfelf  is  ufually  compared  to  fanguis  draconis,  but 
differs  from  it  in  being  perfe^lily  foluble  in  water» 


land 
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It  may  be  ex-  obtained  the  name  of  Hatvkejhuryy  is  frdffl  30s  to  '^cw  ttol- 
feet  wide,  and  fcems  navigable  for  the  largetl  merchant 
fhips  as  far  up  as  Richmond  hill,  at  which  it  becomes 
very  fhallow,  and  divides  into  two  branches;  on  which 
account  the  governor  calls  Richmond  Hilt  the  head  of 
the  river.  As  after  very  heavy  rains,  however,  the 
water  fometimes  rifes  30  feet  above  its  level,  it  would 
not  be  fafe  for  flvips  to  go  up  fo  far;  bat  15  or  20 
miles  below  it  they  would  lie  in  freih  water,  "and  be 
perfeftly  fafe. 

The  country  about  Broken  Bay  is  at  lirll  high  and 
rocky,  but  as  we  proceed  up  che  river  it  becomes  more 
level,  the  banks  being  covered  with  timber,  ai;d  the 
foil  a  light  rich  mould,  fuppofed  to  be  very  capable  of 
cultivation.  The  other  branches  of  this  river  are  fhal- 
low, but,  probably  run  many  miles  up  into  the  coun- 
try. Great  numbers  of  black  fwans  and  wild  ducks 
were  feen  on  thefe  rivers,  and  the  natives  had  feveral 


W  Hoi-  which  the  fanguis  draconis  does  not. 
land.  traced  from  the  wood  by  tapping,  or  taken  out  of  the 
veins  when  dry.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  and  not  un- 
like thofe  of  a  willow  ;  the  wood  fine  grained  and 
heavy,  but  warps  to  fuch  a  degree,  when  not  properly 
feafoned,  as  foon  to  become  entirely  ufelefs. 

The  yellow  gum  is  properly  a  refin,  being  entirely 
infoluble  in  water.  It  greatly  refembles  gamboge, 
but  has  not  the  property  of  llaiainsf.  It  is  produced 
by  a  low  fmall  plant  with  long  grafly  leaves  ;  but  the 
frudification  (hocts  out  in  a  furprifing  manner  from 
the  centre  of  the  leaves  on  a  fingle  llraight  ftem  to  the 
height  of  12  or  14.  feet  This  ftem  is  ftrong  and 
light,  and  is  ufed  by  the  natives  for  making  their 
fpears.  The  refm  is  generally  dug  up  from  the  foil 
under  the  tree,  not  coUedled  from  it,  and  may  perhaps 
be  the  fame  which  Tafman  calls  lac  of  the  ground. 
It  has  been  tried  bv  Dr  Blanc  phyfician  to  St  Tho- 


mas's hofpital,  who  found  it  very  efficacious  in  the    decoys  for  catching  quails. 

cure  of  old  fluxes,  and  that  in  many  and  obftinate  cafes.       Richmond  hill,  near  which  a  fall  prevented  the  boats 

from  proceeding  farther  up,  is  the  moft  foutherly  of  a 
large  range  of  hills  which  run  to  the  northward,  and 
probably  join  the  mountains  nearly  parallel  to  the  coaft 


Many  of  the  New  Holland  plants  have  been  already 
imported  into  Britain,  and  are  now  flourifliing  in  per- 
fedlion  at  the  nurfery  gardens  of  Mr  Lee  of  Hammer- 
fmith. 

The  foil  immediately  around  Sydney  Cove  is  landy, 
with  here  and  there  a  ttratum  of  clay;  but  hitherto 
the  produce  has  not  been  remarkable.  The  principal 
difficulty  hitherto  experienced  in  cleaning  the  ground 
arifes  from  the  fize  of  the  trees,  which  is  faid  to  be  fo 
enormous,  that  12  men  have  been  employed  for  five 


from  50  to  60  miles  inland.  The  foil  of  this  hill  is 
good,  and  it  lies  well  for  cultivation.  There  is  a  very 
extenfive  profpedi  from  the  top,  the  whole  country  a- 
round  feeming  a  level  covered  with  timber.  There  is 
a  flat  of  fix  or  feven  miles  between  Richmond  hill  arid 
a  break  in  the  mountains  which  feparates  Lanfdown 
and  Carmarthen  hills  ;  in  which  flat  the  governor  fup- 
davs  in  grubbing  up  one.  Captain  Cook  fpeaks  of  pofes  that  the  Hawkelbury  continues  its  courfe;  though 
forae  fine  meadows  about  Botany  Bay,  but  none  of  the  river  could  not  be  feen  on  account  of  the  timber 
thefe  have  been  feen  by  the  prefent  fettlers,  and  Go-  with  which  the  ground  is  every  where  covered  where 
vernor  Phillip  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  fwamps  the  foil  is  good.  Six  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Port 
feen  at  a  diilance.    Grafs  grows  in  almoft  every  place,    Jackton  is  a  fmall  river  ;  and  20  to  the  wellward  is  one 
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Scarcity  of 
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ter. 


but  in  the  fwamps  with  the  greateft  vigour  and  luxu- 
riancy,  though  not  of  the  fined  quality.  It  is  found 
to  agree  better  with  cows  and  horfes  than  fljtep.  A 
few  wild  fruits  are  fometimes  procured  ;  among  which 
is  a  kind  of  fmall  purple  apple  mentioned  by  Captain 
Cook  ;  and  a  fruit  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
grape,  but  tailing  like  a  green  goofeberry,  and  excef- 
fivtly  four. 

From  the  firft  difcovery  of  this  continent,  the  ex- 
treme fcarcity  of  frefh  water  has  been  mentioned  by 
every  navigator.  None  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  enter  the  mouth  of  any  navigable  river  fuch  as 
might  be  expefted  in  a  country  of  fuch  extent. 
The  fettlers  about  Port  Jackfon  found  enough  for 
common  purpofes  of  life  ;  but  Captain  Tench  in- 
that  when  he  left  the  couatry,  towards  the 


morf:  confiderable,  which  probably  empties  itfelf  into 
the  Hawkefbury.  As  far  as  this  river  was  at  that  time 
explored,  the  breadth  was  computed  at  from  300  to 
400  feet.  It  was  named  the  Nepaan,  and,  like  the 
Hawkefbury,  fometimes  rifes  30  feet  above  its  level. 
A  party  who  croffed  the  river  attempted  to  reach  the 
mountains,  but  found  it  impoffible,  probably  for  want 
of  provifions.  After  the  firft.  day's  journey  they  met 
with  fuch  a  fucctffion  of  deep  ravines,  the  fides  of 
which  were  frequently  fo  inacceuible,  that  in  five  days 
they  could  not  proceed  farther  than  i  j  miles.  At  the 
time  they  turned  back,  they  fuppofed  themfelves  to  be 
12  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  With  re- 
gard to  the  ilate  of  the  colony,  it  appears  from  this  let- 
ter to  be  as  flourifliing  as  could  in  any  reafonable  man- 
ner be  expedted.    Another  has  been  formed  at  a  place 


end  of  1788,  there  had  been  no  difcovery  of  a  ftream  called  Rofehill,  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Sydney 

large  enough  to  turn  a  mill.    Since  that  time,  how-  Cove.    At  this  place  is  a  creek,  which  at  half  flood 

ever.  Governor  Phillip  has  been  more  fuccefsful;  as  has  water  for  laige  boats  to  go  three  miles  up;  and 

we  are  informed  by  a  letter  of  his  to  Lord  Sidney,  of  one  mile  higher  the  water  is  frefh  and  the  foil  good, 

it-  "d'f  date  Feb  13.  1790:  In  this  letter  he  relates,  that  Some  ground  having  been  cleared  and  cultivated,  the 

covered  by  foon  after  the  (hips  failed  in  November  1788,  he  again  governor  in  the  above  letter  writes,  that  2  7  acres  were 

Captain     ^^^de  an  excurfion  to  Botany  Bay,  where  he  ftaid  five  fown  with  corn,  and  that  in  December  the  crop. was 

ll'Iiill'P-      jayg  .  but  the  refearches  he  made  there  tended  only  got  in  :  That  the  corn  was  exceedingly  good ;  about 

to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion  he  already  entertained  zoo  bufhels  of  wheat  and  60  of  barley,  with  a  fmall 

that  the  country  round  it  was  by  no  means  an  ehgible  quantity  of  flax,  Indian  corn,  and  oats  ;  all  which  is 

fituation  for  a  colony.    After  having  vifited  Broken  preferved  for  feed :  That  if  fettlers  are  fent  out,  and 

Bay  feveral  times  with  boats,  a  river  was  found,  which  the  convids  divided  amonglt  them,  this  fettlement  will 

has  fince  been  traced,  and  all  thofe  branches  explored  very  lliortly  maintain  itfelf;  but  without  which  this 

•phich  afforded  any  depth  of  water.  ■  This  river  has  country  cannot  be  cultivated  to  any  advantage.    *'  ^X. 

4  H  2  prefent 
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JJewHoU  prelent  (continues  the  governor)  I  have  only  one  per- 
t  .  fon,  who  has  about  lOO  convifts  under  his  diredlion, 


who  is  employed  in  cultivating  the  ground  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit,  and  he  has  returned  the  quantity  of  cora 
above  mtntioned  into  the  public  ftore  :  the  officers 
have  not  raifed  fufRcient  to  fupport  the  little  ttock 
they  have:  fome  ground  I  have  had  in  cultivation  will 
return  about  40  biiihels  of  wheat  into  llore ;  fo  that  the 
produce  of  the  labour  of  the  convicis  employed  in  cul* 
.  tivation  has  been  very  fiiort  of  what  might  have  been 
expedtd,  and  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out 
to  your  lordfhip  in  this  place;  to  fliow  as  fully  as  pof- 
fible  the  ftate  of  this  colony,  and  the  necelTity  of  the 
convifls  being  employed  by  thofe  who  have  an  intertft 
in  their  labour."  The  country  for  20  miles  to  the  weii- 
'ward  is  very  capable  of  cultivation ;  though  the  labour 
of  cutting  down  the  trees  is  very  great.  At  Sydney  Cove 
the  ftores  had  been  infefted  by  a  fwarm  of  rats  which  de- 
ftroyed  no  lefs  than  12,000  lb.  weight  of  flour  and 
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officers  either  of  his  majefty's  fea  or  land  forces.  Tfie 
court  being  met,  completely  arrayed  and  armed  as  at 
a  military  tiibunal^  the  judge  advocate  proceeds  to  ad* 
raiiiifler  the  ufual  oa-ths  taken  by  jurymen  in  England 
to  each  niember  one  of  whom  afterwards  fwears  hinj 
in  a  like  manner.  Tiiis  ceremony  being  over,  tlii 
crime  is  laid  to  the  prifoner's  charge,  and  the  queftioii 
*' guilty  or  not  guiky"  put  to  him.  No  law  officer 
being  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  the  party 
at  whofe  fuit  he  is  tried  is  left  to  profecute  the  pri- 
foner  entirely  by  himfclf.  Ail  the  witucfies  are  examined 
on  oath  ;  and  the  dtcifion  mud  be  given  according  to 
the  laws  of  England,  or  "  as  nearly  as  may  be,  allow, 
ing  for  the  circumftances  and  lituation  of  the  fettle- 
ment,"  by  a  majority  of  vot^s,  beginning  with  the 
youngeft  member,  and  ending  with  the  prefident  of 
the  court.  No  verdift,  however,  can  be  given  iii 
cafes  of  a  capital  nature,  unkfs  at  leail  five  of  the  fe-  . 
ven  membtrs  concur  therein.    The  evidence  on  bothi-< 


had. 


rice.  The  gardens  alfo  had  fuffered  very  confiderably  ;    fides  being  finiflied,  and  the  pn'foaer's  defence  heard, 
fo  that,  having  met  with  fuch  a  confidfrable  lofs  of.  the  court  is  cleared,  and,  on  the  judgment  bcina  fet*  ' 
provifion,  and  a  fufficitnt  fnpply  not  being  procured   tied,  is  thrown  open  again,  and  fentence  pronounced. 


1% 
Govern- 


from  the  Cape,  governor  Phillip  thought  proper  to 
fiend  a  further  detachment  to  Norfolk  Ifland,  where 
the  fertility  of  the  foil  afforded  great  hopes .  of  their 
being  able  in  a  fliort  time  to  fubfift  themfclves  indepen- 
dent of  any  affiftance  from  t}\e  flores. 

With  regard  to  the  civil  eftablifhment  in  this  colony, 
ment  of  the  governor  Phillip's  jurifdidion  extends  from  43°  49'  to 
^"  lo-*  37'  fouth,  being  the  northern  and  fouthern  extremi- 
ties of  the  continent.  It  commences  again  in  135°  E. 
Long,  from  Greenwich  ;  and  proceeding  in  an  eaflerly 
direction,  includes  all  the  illands  within  the  above 
mentioned  latitudes  in  the  Pacific  ocean;  by  which 
partition  it  is  fuppofed  that  every  fource  of  litigation 
will  be  cut  off,  as  all  thefe  are  indifputably  the  difco- 
very  of  the  Britifh  navigators. 

The  powers  of  the  governor  are  abfolutely  unlimi- 
ted, no  mention  being  made  of  a  council  to  affift  him 
in  any  thing  ;  and  as  no  Hated  time  is  appointed  for 
affembling  the  courts  fimilar  to  the  affizes  and  gaol 
deliveries  in  England,  the  duration  of  imprifonment 
is  altogether  in  his  hands.  He  is  likewife  invefled 
with  a  power  of  fummoning  general  couits  martial  ; 
but  the  infertion  in  the  marine  mutiny  a£t,  of  a  fmal- 
ler  number  of  officers  than  13  being  able  to  compofe 
fuch  a  tribunal,  '  as  been  neglefted  ;  fo  that  a  milita- 
ry court,  flmuld  detachments  be  made  from  head  quar- 
ters, or  ficknefa  prevail,  may  not  always  be  found 
pra£licable  to  be  obtained,  unlefs  the  number  of  offi- 
cers  in  the  fcttlement  at  prefent  be  increafed.  The 
governor  is  allowed  to  grant  pardons  in  all  cafes,  trea- 
fon  and  wilful  murder  excepted  ;  and  even  in  thefe  he 
has  authority  to  ftay  the  execution  of  the  law  until  the 
king's  pleafure  fliall  be  fignified.  In  cafe  of  the  go- 
vernor's death,,  the  lieutenant  governor  takes  his  place  ; 
and  on  his  deceafe,  the  authority  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  fenior  officer. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  convifts  were  landed  that 
there  appeared  a  ncceffity  for  affembling  a  criminal 
eourt ;  and  it  was  accordingly  convened  by  warrant 
from, the  governor.  The  members  were  the  judge  ad- 
vocate, who  prefided,  three  naval,  and  three  marine 
officers.  The  number  of  members  is  limited  by  aft  of 
parUaracnt  to  feven  i  who  are  exprcfeiy.  ordered  to  b« 


During  the  time  of  fitting,  the  place  in  which  it  is  . 
affembled  is  diredled  to  be  furrounded  by  a  guard  un* 
der  arms,  and  admifficn  granted  to  every  one  who 
chufes  to  enter  it.    Of  late,  however,  fays  captaia  * 
Tench,  our  coloniils  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  fuch  a  train 
of  fubordination,  as  to  make  the  prefence  of  fo  large 
a  military  force  unneceffary  ;  and  two  centinels  in  ad-  .. 
dition  to  the  provoft  martial  are  confideicd  aa  fuffi. 
cient. 

The  firfl  trials  which  came  before  this  court  were  Triah^of  J 
thofe  of  three  convifts,  one  of  whom  was  convided  convidaj 
of  haying  ftruck  a  marine  with  a  cooper's  adze,  and'^'^'^ 
behaving  othervi'ife  in  a  moil  fcandalons  and  riotous 
manner.  For  this  he  was  condemned  to  receive  150 
laihes,  being  a  fmaller  punifliment  than  a  foldier  would 
have  fufixred  in  a  fimilar  cafe.  A  fecond,  for  having 
committed  a  petty  theft,  was  fent  to  a  fmall  barren 
ifland,  and  kept  there  on  bread  and  water  only  for  a 
week.  ^  The  third  was  fentenced  to  leceive  50  lafhts  i 
but  being  recommended  by  the  court  to  the  governor^ 
had  his  fentence  remitted.  The  fame  lenity,  however, 
could  not  be  obferved  in  all  cafes.  One  fellow,  who  t- 
had  been  condemned  to  be  hanged,  was  pardonei 
while  the  rope  was  about  his  neck,  on  condition  that 
he  would  become  the  common  executioner  ever  aften 
He  accepted  the  horrid  office,  but  not  without  a  pau/fi. 
Some  examples  of  feverity  were  undoubtedly  nceefTaryj  , 
and  among  thefe  it  is  impoffible  to  avoid  feeling  fom« 
regret  for  the  fate  of  one  who  fuffered  death  for  . Real- 
ing  a  piece  of  foap  of  eight  pence  value  :  but  by  ths 
lall  letter  of  governor  Phillip,  we  are  informed  that 
the  convifts  ia  general  are  now  behaving  much  better^/ 
mo;e  fo  indeed  than  ever  he  expefted.  The  lalt  Itate- 
ment  was  of  one  woman  v/ho  had  fuffered  for  a  rob- 
bery ;  five  children  had  died,  and  28  been  born.  Ths 
whole  amount  of  the  deaths  77,  of  the  births  87. 

The  number  of  convids  already  fent  to  New  Soutk 
Wales  amounts  to  2000  and  upwards — above  1800  arc 
fince  embarked  for  that  fettlemeat.  The  annual  ex.- 
pence  _of  the  civil  and  military  eftablifhments,  at  that 
place  is  nearly  L.  1 0,000. 

Befides  the  criminal  court,  there  is  an  inferior  one 
compgfed  oX.the,  judge,  advocate,  and  one  or  mow 
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juftices  of  the  peace,  for  the  trial  af  fmall  mifde- 
rneanors.  This  court  is  hkewiie  empowered  to  decide 
all  law-fuits  ;  and  its  verditi  is  final,  except  where  the 
fum  exceeds  L.  300,  in  which  cafe  an  appeal  can 
be  made  to  England  from  its  decree.  In  cafe  of  ne- 
ctilay,  an  admirahy  court,  of  which  the  lieutenant 
governor  is  judge,  may  alfo  be  fummoned  for  the  trial 
of  offences  committed  on  the  high  fcas. 

The  quadrupeds  on  the  continent  of  New  Holland 
hitherto  difcoveied  are  principally  of  the  OpolTum 
kind,  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  Kangaroo. 
There  is  cdfo  a  fpecies  of  dogs  very  different  from  thofe 
known  in  Euiope.  They  are  extremely  fierce,  and  ne^- 
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ver  can  be  brought  to  the  fame  degree  of  familiarity 
with  thofe  we  are  acquainted  with.  Some  of  them 
have  been  brought  to  England,  but  lUll  retain  their 
ufual  ferocity.  There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  birds 
oi  various  kinds  ;  among  which  the  principal  arc  the 
black  fwans  already  mentioned,  and  the  oftrich  or 
caiTowary  ;  which  laft  arrives  frequently  at  the  height 
of  feven  feet  or  more.  Several  kinds  of  ferpents,  large 
fpiders,  and  fcolopondras,  have  alfo  been  met  with. 
There  are  likewife  many  curious  fifties ;  though  the 
finny  tribe  feem  not  to  be  fo  plentiful  on  the  coaft  as 
to  give  any  conliderablc  alTiitance  in  the  way  of  provi- 
fions  for  the  colony.  Some  very  large  lharks  have 
been  feen  in  Port  Jackfon,  and  two  fmallcr  fpecies, 
one  named  the  Port  Jackfon  (hark,  the  other  Watts's 
ihark.  The  latter,^  notwithilanding  its  diminutive  fize, 
the  mouth  fcarce  exceeding  an  inch  in  breadth,  is  ex- 
ceffively  voracious.  One  of  them  having  b«en  taken 
and  flung  down  upon  the  deck,  lay  there  quiet  for 
two  hours  i  after  which  Mr  Watts's  dog  happening 
to  pafs  by,  the  fifl)fpiung  upon  it  with  all  the  ferocity 
imaginable,  and  feiztd  it  by  the  leg  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  animal  could  not  difengage  himfelf  without 
afllftance. 

The  climate  of  this  continent  appears  not  to  be  dif- 
agreeable,  notw  ithftanding  the  violent  complaints  which 
fome  have  made  about  it.  The  heat  has  never  been 
exceflive  in  fumm-er,  nor  is  the  cold  intolerable  in  win"- 
ter.  Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  are  frequent^; 
but  thefe  are  common-  to  all  warm  countries  ;  and  it 
has  been  fuppofed  (though  upon  what  foundation  does 
not  well  appear)  that  were  the  country  cleared  of  wood, 
and  inhabited, -thcfe  would  in  a  great  meafure  ceafe. 
A  ihock  of  an  eartbqiiike  has-likevvife  been  felt  ;  buc 
thefe  natural  calamities  are  incident  to  fome  of  the 
fined  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  not  known  whether 
there  are  any  volcanoes  or  not. 

■  The  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  are  by  all  accounts 
reprefented  as  the  moft  miferableand  favagerace  of  mon- 
tals,  perhaps,  exiftihgon  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  go 
entirely  naked  ;  and  though  pleafed  at  firft  with  fome 
ornaments  which  were  given  them,  they  foon  threw 
them  away  as  ufelefs.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  they  are  infenfibje  of  the  benefits  of  clothing,  or 
of  fome  of  the  conveniencies  which  their  new  neigh-- 
bours  are  in  pofleffion -of.  Some  of  them,  wlfom  the 
colonifts  partly  clothed,  feemed  to  be  pleafed  with  the 
comfortable  warmth  they  derived  from  it;  and  they  all 
exprefs  a  great  defire  for  the  iron  tools  which  they  fee 
their  neighbours  make  ufe  of.  Their  colour,^  in  the 
opinion  of  captain  Cook,  is  rather  a  deep  chocolate 
than  a  full- black},  but  the  fiUh  with  which  their  .fl;in« 
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are  covered,  prevents  the  true  colour  of  them  from  ap-  New  Hoi-" 
pearing.  At  fome  of  their  interviews  with  the  colo-  j 
nitts,  feveral  droll  inflances  happened  of  their  miflaking.  ' 
the  negi-oes  among  the  colonifts  for  their  own  coun- 
trymen. Notwithilanding  their  difregard  for  European 
finery,  they  are  fond  of  adorning,  or  rather  deformingj 
their  bodies  with  fears  ;  fo  that  fome  of  them  cut  the 
mofl  hideous  figure  that  can  be  imagined.  The  fears 
themfelves  have  an  uncommon  appearance.  Sometimes 
the  flefh  is  raifcd  feveral  inches  from  the  f]<in,  and  ap- 
pears as  if  filled  with  wind  ;  and  all  thefe  feem  to  be 
reckoned  marks  of  honour  among  them.  Some  oi 
thetn  perforate  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe  and  thruft  a 
large  bone  through  it,  an  hideous  kind  of  ornament 
humovoufly  called  by  the  failors  their  fprit-fail yard. 
Their  hair  is  generally  fo  much  clotted  with  the  red 
gum  already  mentioned,  that  they  referable  a  mop. 
They  alfo  paint  themfelves  with  various  colours  like 
moil  other  favages :  they  will  alfo  fometiraes  ornamens 
themfelves  with  beads  and  fhells,  but  make  no  ufe  of 
the  beautiful  feathers  procurable  from  the  birds  of  the 
country.  Moft  of  the  men  .want  one  of  the  fore  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw ;  a  eircumttance  mentioned  by  Dam- 
pier  and  other  navigators  ;  and  this  alfo  appears  to  be  > 
a  badge  of  honour  among  them.  .  It- is.  very  com- 
mon among  the  women  to  cut  oft"  the  two  lower  joints 
of  the  little  finger;  which,  confidering  the  clumfinefs 
of  the  amputating  inftruments  they  pqfTefs,  muil  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  painful  operation.  This  -  was  at  firft 
fuppofed  to  be  pecuhar  to  the  married  women,  or  thofe 
who  had  borne  children,  but  fome  of  the  oldeft  wo- 
men were  found  without  this  diftinclion,  while  it  was 
obferved  in  others  who  were  very  young. 

The  New  Hollanders  appe^ar-  extremely  deficient  in 
the  ufeful  arcs.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  they 
have  HO  notion  ;  nor  can.  they  even  be  prevailed  upon 
to  eat  bread  or  dreffed  meat.^  Hence  they  depend  en- 
tirely for  fiibfiftence  on  the  fruits  and  roots  they  can 
gather,  with  the  .fifli  they  catch.  Governor  Phillip 
alfo  mentions  their  frequent  fetting  fire  to  the  grafs, 
in  order  to  drive  out  the  opolfums  and  other  animals  ■ 
from  their  retreats  ;  and  we  have  already  taken  notice 
of  their  ufing  decoys  for  quails,  As  all  thefe  refources, 
however,  muft  be  at  bell  precarious,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  ai-e  frequently  dift-refled  for  provifions.  Thus,  , 
in  the  fummer- time  they  would  eat  neither  the  fhark 
nor  fting-ray  ;  but  in  winter  any  thing  was  acceptable. 
A  young  whale  being  driven  afhore,  was  quickly  cut 
in  pieces  and  carried  off.  They  broiled  it  only  long  e- 
nough  to  fcorch  theoutfide  ;  and  in  this  raw  liate  they 
eat  all  their  fifh.  . They  broil  alfo  the  fern  root  and  an^ 
other  whofe  fpecies  is  unknown.  .  Among  the  fruits  ■ 
ufed  by  them  is  a  kind  of  wild  fig  ;  and  they  eat  alfo 
the  kernels  of  a  fruit  refembhng  the  pine  apple.  The 
principal  part  of  their  fubfillence,  however,  is  filh.^  . 
and  when  thefe  happened  to  be  fcarce^  they  v/ere  wont 
to  watch  the  opportunity  when  the  colonifts  hauled  the 
feine,  and  often  feized  the  whole,  though  a  part  had 
formerly  been  offered  or  given  them.  They  fometimes 
ftrike  the  fifli  from  the  canoes  with  their  fpears,  forne- 
times  catch  them  with  hooks,  and  alfo  mske  uf;;  of 
nets,  contrary  to  the  afiertion  of  Dr  Hawkefworth, 


who  fays  that  none  of  thefe  are  .to  be  met  with  among 
them.  Their  nets  are  generally  made  of  the  fibres  of 
the.,  flax  plant,  with  very  Httle  preparation,  and  are 
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tif)  llA-  ftron^  and  heavy  ;  the  lines  of  which  they  are  com- 
pofed  twiftcd  like  whip-cord.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever,  appear  to  be  made  of  the  fur  of  an  animal,  and 
others  of  cotton.  The  mefhes  of  their  nets  are  m;^de 
of  very  large  loops  artificially  inferted  into  each  other, 
but  without  any  knots.  Their  hooks  are  made  of  the 
jnfide  of  a  fhell  very  much  refembling  mother  of^pearl. 
The  canoes  in  which  they  fifh  are  nothing  more  than 
large  pieces  of  bark  tied  up  at  both  ends  with  vines  ; 
and  confidering  the  flight  texture  of  thefe  vefTels,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  dexterity  with  which  they  are 
managed,  and  the  boldnefs  with  which  they  venture 
in  them  out  to  fca.  They  generally  carry  fire  along  with 
them  in  thefe  canoes,  to  drefs  their  fifh  when  caught. 
When  fifhing  with  the  hook,  if  the  fifh  appears  too 
ftrong  to  be  drawn  afiiore  by  the  line,  the  canoe  is 
paddled  to  the  fhore  ;  and  while  one  man  gently  draws 
the  fifh  along,  another  ftands  ready  to  ftrike  it  with  a 
fpear,  in  which  be  gener-ally  fucceeds.  Thtre  is  no 
good  reafon  for  fuppofing  them  t»  be  canibals,  and 
they  never  eat  animal  fubftances  but  raw  or  next  to  it. 
Some  of  their  vegetables  are  poifonous  when  raw,  but 
deptived  of  this  property  when  boiled.  A  convift 
unhappily  experienced  this  by  eating  them  in  an  un- 
prepared ftate;  in  confequence  of  which  he  died  in  24 
hours.  The  diflike  of  the  New  Hollanders  to  the  Eu- 
ropean provifions  has  already  been  mentioned  :  if  bread 
be  given  them,  they  chew  and  fpit  it  out  again,  feldom 
choofing  to  fwallow  it.  They  Hke  fait  beef  and  pork 
rather  better;  but  they  could  never  be  brought  to  tafte 
fpirits  a  fecond  time. 

The  huts  of  thefe  favages  are  formed  in  the  moft 
rude  and  barbarous  manner  that  can  be  imagined. 
They  confift  only  of  pieces  of  bark,  laid  together  in 
the  form  of  an  oven,  open  at  one  end,  and  very  low, 
though  long  enough,  for  a  man  to  he  at  full  length. 
There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that  they  depend 
lefs  on  them  for  ftielter  than  on  the  caverns  with 
which  the  rocks  abound.  They  go  invariably  naked, 
as  has  already  been  obfcrved ;  though  we  mull  not 
imagine  that  the  cuftom  of  going  naked  inures  them  fo 
to  the  climate  as  to  make  them  infenfible  to  the  ijijuries 
of  the  weather.  The  colonifts  had  repeated  opportu- 
nities of  obferving  this,  by  feeing  them  fhivering  with 
eold  in  the  winter  time,  or  huddling  together  in  heaps 
in  their  huts  or  in  caverns,  till  a  fire  could  be  kindled 
to  warm  them.  It  is  probable,  however,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  extreme  barbarity,  that  fome  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  will  foon  be  introduced  among  them, 
as  fome  have  been  feen  attentiveh  confidering  the 
utenfils  and  conveniencies  of  the  Europeans^  with  a 
view,  feemingly,  of  making  fimilar  improvements  of 
their  own.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  in  fome 
things  they  pofTefs  a  very  great  power  of  imitation. 
They  can  imitate  the  fongs  and  language  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans alraoft  inftantaneoufly,  much  better  than  the 
latter  can  imitate  theirs  by  long  praftice.  Their  ta- 
lent for  imitation  is  alfo  difcemible  in  their  fculptures 
teprefenting  men  and  other  animals  every  where  met 
with  on  the  rocks  ;  which,  though  rude,  are  very 
furprifing  for  people  who  have  not  the  knowledge  even 
of  conftrufting  habitations  in  the  leaft  comfortable  for 
themfelves,  or  even  clothes  to  preferve  them  from  the 
'cold. 

f n  their  perfons,  the  New  Hollandf rs  are  aftive,  vi- 


gorous, and  ftout,  though  generally  lean.  Dampter  N'e\ii?  11 
alFerts  that  they  have  a  dimnefs  of  fight ;  though  later  '^"'^ 
navigators  have  determined  this  to  be  a  miftake,  afcri- 
bing  to  them,  on  the  contrary,  a  quick  and  piercing 
fight.  Their  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  alfo  very  acute.  One 
of  them  having  touched  a  piece  of  pork,  held  out  his 
finger  for  his  companion  to  fmell  with  ftrong  marks 
of  difguft.  The  only  kind  of  food  they  eagerly  ac« 
cept  of  is  fifli.  Their  behaviour  with  regard  to  the 
women  has  been  hitherto  unaccountable  to  the  colo- 
nifts.  Few  of  them,  comparatively  fpeaking,  have 
been  feen  ;  and  thefe  have  fometimes  kept  back  with 
the  moll  jealous  fenfibility  ;  fometimes  offered  with" 
the  greatell  familiarity.  Such  of  the  females  as  have 
been  feen,  have  foft  and  pleafing  voices;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  their  barbarifm  and  exceflive  rudenefs,  feem 
not  to  be  entirely  deflitute  of  modefty. 

The  New  Hollanders  generally  difplay  great  per- 
fonal  bravery  on  the  appearance  of  any  danger.  An 
old  man,  whorii  governor  Phillip  had  treated  with 
fome  familiarity,  took  occafion  to  ileal  a  fpade  ;  but 
being  taken  in  the  fail,  the  governor  gave  him  a  few 
flight  flaps  on  the  flioulder;  on  which  the  old  man 
caught  hold  of  a  fpear,  and,  coming  up  to  him,  feem- 
ed  for  fome  time  determined  to  ilrike,  though  had  he 
done  fo  it  would  have  been  impoffible  for  him  to  ' 
efcape,  being  then  furrounded  by  the  officers  and  fol- 
diers.  No  encounters  between  parties  of  the  natives 
themfelves  have  been  obferved,  though  from  fome  cir- 
cumltances  it  appears  that  wars  are  carried  on  among 
them.  They  have  more  than  once  been  feen  affembled 
as  if  bent  on  fome  expedition.  An  officer  one  day 
met  14  of  them  marching  along  in  a  regular  Indian 
file  through  the  woods,  each  man  having  a  fpear  in 
one  hand  and  a  ftone  in  the  other.  A  chief  appeared 
at  their  head,  who  was  diftinguiflied  from  the  reft,  by 
being  p:\inted.  ^ '  They  pafled  on  peaceably,  though 
greatly  fuperior  in  number  to  our  people.  On  another 
occafion  they  offered  no  hoflilities  when  afTembled  to  the 
numberof  200  or  3C0,  and  meeting  the  governor  attend- 
ed only  by  a  fmall  party.  With  all  their  courage, 
however,  they  are  much  afraid  of  a  muflcet,  and  almoft 
equally  fo  of  a  red  coat,  which  they  know  to  be  the 
martial  drefs  of  the  Europeans.  The  mifchief  which 
they  have  hitherto  done  has  been  exercifed  only  on 
fome  draggling  convifts,  moil  of  whom  probably  have 
been  the  firll  aggreffors. 

Though  thefe  favages  allow  their  beards  to  grow  to 
a  confiderable  length,  it  docs  not  appear  that  they 
look  upon  them  to  be  any  ornament,  but  rather  the 
contrary,  as  appears  from  the  following  inflance.  Some 
young  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  rfirlus,  one  day 
met  an  old  man  in  the  woods  with  a  beard  of  confi- 
derable length.  This  his  new  acquaintance  let  hira 
know  that  they  would  rid  him  of,  ftroaking  their 
chins,  and  fliowing  him  the  fmoothnefs  of  them  at  the 
fame  time.  At  length  the  old  fellow  confentcd  ;  and 
one  of  the  youngfters  taking  a  penknife  from  his  poc- 
ket, and  making  the  bell  fubftitute  for  lather  he 
could,  performed  the  operation  with  fuch  fuccefs  that 
the  Indian  feemed  highly  dehghted.  In  a  few  day$ 
he  paddled  alongfide  of  the  Slrlus  again,  poiiitiog 
to  his  beard;  but  could  not  by  any  means  be  prevailed 
upon  to  enter  the  fhip.  On  this  a  barber  was  fent 
4own  to  him,  who  again  freed  him  from  his  beard,  at 

which 
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which  he  exprefled  the  utmott  fatlsfadion.  It  has, 
however,  been  found  irapoffible  to  form  any  kind  of 
permanent  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  though  many 
attempts  have  been  made  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  in  his 


letter  "above  quoted,  governor  Phillip  declares  that  he 
has  not  the'leaft  apprehenfion  of  their  doing  any  da- 
mage to  the  colony.  At  firft  the  colonifts  imagined 
the  fpears  of  the  New  Hollanders  to  be  very  trivial 
weapons  ;  but  it  now  appears  that  they  are  capable  of 
jnfli^ling  very  grievous  and  mortal  wounds.  They 
are  fometimes  pointed  with  a  fharp  piece  of  the  fame 
repd  of  which  the  ihafts  are  made,  but  more  frequently 
with  tne  n.^p  hone  of  the  fting-ray.  They  certainly 
burn  their  dead;  whicn  pcvliaps  has  given  rife  to  the 
report  of  their  being  canibals.  Governor  Phillip,  ob- 
lerving  the  ground  to  be  raifed  in  feveral  places,  caufed 
one  of  thefe  tumuli  to  be  opened,  in  which  were  found 
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one  of  thefe  planter*  of  fire  when  he  fet  off,  and  we 
faw  him  wrap  up  a  fmall  fpark  in  dry  grafs,  which 
when  he  had  run  a  httle  way,  having  been  fanned  by 
the  air  that  his  motion  produced,  began  jto  blaze  ;  he 
then  laid  it  down  in  a  place  convenient  for  His  purpofe, 
inclofing  a  fpark  of  it  in  another  quantity  of  grafs, 
and  fo  continued  his  couife." 

Holland  in  commerce,  a  fin«  and  dofe  kind  of 


Holland', 
Hollar. 


its  being 


firft  manufactured  iii- 


linen,  fo  called  from 
Holland. 

HOLLAR  (Wenceflaus),  a  celebrated  engraver/ 
born  at  Prague  in  1607.  His  parents  were  in  a  gen- 
teel line  of  life  ;  and  he  was  at  tiril  defigned  for  the- 
ftudy  of  the  law.  But  the  civil  commotions,  which 
happened  in  his  youth,  ruining  his  family  affairs,  he 
was  obliged  to  fliift  for  himfelf;  and  by  difcovering 
fome  genius  for  the  arts,  he  was  placed  with  Marian, 


a  jaw-bone  half  confumed  and  fome  afhes.    From  the    a  very  able  defigner  and  engraver  of  views.  Being 


manner  in  which  the  afhes  are  depofited,  it  appears 
that  the  body  has  been  laid  at  length,  raifed  from  the 
ground  a  little  fpace,  and  confumed  in  that  pofturej  be- 
ing afterwards  lightly  covered  with  mould. 

The  only  donieftic  animals  they  have  are  the  dogs 
already  mentioned,  which  refemble  the  fox-dog  of  Eng- 
land. In  their  language  thefe  animals  are  calkd  a'ingo;  but 
all  other  quadrupeds  without  exception  they  name  ian- 
garoo, — They  feem  very  little  given  to  thieving  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  inhabitants  of  raoft  of  the  South  Sea 
iflaods  ;  and  are  very  honeft  among  themfelves,  leaving 
their  fpears  and  other  implements  open  on  the  beach,  in 
full  and  perfeft  fecurity  of  their  remaining  untouched. 
They  are  very  expert  at  throwing  their  javelins,  and  will 
hit  a  mark  with  great  certainty  at  a  confiderable  dlf- 
tance  ;  and  it  feems  that  fometimes  they  kill  the  kan- 
garoo with  this  weapon,  as  a  long  fplinter  of  one  of  the 
fpears  was  taken  out  of  the  thigh  of  one  of  thefe  ani- 
mals, the  flefti  having  clofed  over  it  completely.  The 
people  are  more  numerous  than  was  at  firft  imagined, 
though  ftill  the  number  of  inhabitants  rauft  be  ac- 
counted few  in  comparifon  to  the  extent  of  counti7;  and 
there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  the  interior  parts 
are  uninhabited. 

The  New  Hollanders  bake  their  provifions  by  the 
help  of  hot  ftones,  hke  the  inhabitants  of  the  South- 
fea  iflands.  They  produce  fire  with  great  facility  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Cook,  but  with  dlfliculty  accord- 
ing to  later  accounts,  and  fpread  it  in  a  wonderful  man- 
aer.  To  produce  it,  they  take  two  pieces  of  dry 
foft  wood;  one  is  a  ftick  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
Jong,  the  other  piece  is  fiat.  The  ftick  they  fiiape 
into  an  obtufe  point  at  one  end  ;  and  prefiing  it  upon 
the  other,  turn  it  nimbly,  by  holding  It  between  both 
their  hands,  as  we  do  a  chocolate- mill  ;  often  (hifting 
their  hands  up,  and  then  moving  them  down  upon  it, 
to  increafe  the  preffure  as  much  as  poffible.  By  this 
method  they  get  fire  in  Itfs  than  two  minutes,  and 
from  the  fmalleft  fpark  they  increafe  it  with  great 
fpeed  and  dexterity.  *'  We  have  often  feen  (fays  cap- 
tain Cook)  one  of  them  run  along  the  fiiore,  to  all 
appearance  with  nothing  in  his  hand,  who  ftooping 
down  for  a  moment,  at  the  diftance  of  every  fifty  or 
an  hundred  ^cirds  left  fire  behind  him,  as  we  could 
fee,  firft  by  the  fmoke,  and  then  by  the  flame  along 
the  drift  of  wood  and  other  litter  'which  was  fcatter- 
<d  along  the  place.    We  had  the  ^curiofity  to  examine 
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himfelf  a  man  of  great  iogeriulty,  he  profited  haftily 
from  the  inftruftion  of  his  tutor.  He  principally  ex- 
celled in  drawing  geometrical  and  perfpedlive  views 
and  plans  of  buildings,  ancient  and  modern  cities  and 
towns  ;  alfo  landfcapes,  and  every  kind  of  natural  and 
artificial  curlofities  ;  which  he  executed  with  a  pen  in  a 
very  peculiar  fty  le,  excellently  well  adapted  to  thepurpofc. 
He  travelled  through  feveral  of  the  great  cities  of  Ger- 
many ;  and,  notwithftanding  all  his  merit,  met  with 
fo  little  encouragement,  that  he  found  it  very  difficult  to 
fupport  himfelf.  The  earl  of  Arundel  being  in  Germany 
took  him  under  his  protedtion,  brought  him  to  Eng- 
land, and  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Charles  I. 
He  engraved  a  variety  of  plates  from  the  Arundel  col- 
le£lIon,  and  the  portrait  of  the  earl  himfelf  on  horfe- 
back.  The  civil  wars,  which  happened  foon  after  in 
England,  ruined  his  fortune.  He  was  taken  prifoner, 
with  fome  of  the  royal  party,  and  with  difficulty  efca- 
ped  ;  when  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  and  joined  his 
old  patron  the  earl  of  Arundel.  ■  He  fettled  in  that 
-city  for  a  time,  and  publlfiied  a  confiderable  number 
of  plates  ;  but  his  patron  going  to  Italy  foon  after  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  Hollar  fell  again  into  dif- 
trefs,  and  was  obliged  to  work  for  the  print  and  book- 
fellers  of  Antwerp  at  very  low  prices.  At  the  rcflora- 
tion  he  returned  into  England  ;  where,  though  he  had 
fufficient  employment,  the  prices  he  received  for  his  en- 
gravings were  fo  greatly  inadequate  to  the  labour  necef- 
farily  required,  that  he  could  but  barely  fubfift;  and  the 
plague,  with  the  fucceeding  fire  of  London,  putting  for 
fome  time  an  effedlual  ftop  to  bufinefs,  his  afi'alrs  were  fo 
much  embarraffed,  that  he  was  never  afterwards  able  to 
improve  his  fortune.  It  is  fald  that  he  ufed  to  work  for 
the  bookfellcis  at  the  rate  of  four-pence  an  hour;  and 
always  had  an  hour  glafs  before  him.  He  was  fo  very 
fcrupuloufly  exa£l,  that  when  obliged  to  attend  the 
calls  of  nature,  or  whilft  talking,  though  with  the  pcr- 
fons  for  whom  he  was  working  and  about  their  own 
bufinefs,  he  conftantly  laid  down  the  glafs,  to  prevent 
the  fand  from  running.  Neverthelefs,  all  his  great  in- 
duftry,  of  which  his  numerous  works  bear  fufiicient 
teftimony,  could  not  procure  him  a  fufficient  mainte- 
nance. It  is  melancholy  to  add,  that  on  the  verge 
of  his  70th  year,  he  was  attached  with  an  execution  , 
at  his  lodgings  in  Gardener's  lane,  Weftminifter;  when 
he  deCred  only  the  liberty  of  dying  in  his  bed,  and 
that  he  might  not  be  removed  to  any  other  prifon  than 
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-Hollar  tlie  grave :  a  favour  which  It  is  uncertain  whether  he 
Holocaufl:  "^'^3'"^^  o*"  "o^.  He  died,  however,  in  1677. — ^^'3 
■  ■  works  amount  nearly  10-24,000  prints,  according  to 
Vertue's  Catalogue  ;  and  the  lovers  of  art  are  always 
zealous  to  coUeft  them.  Generally  fpeaking,  they  are 
etchings  performed  almoft  entirely  with  the  point  ;  and 
their  merits  are  thus  charafterifed  by  Mr  Strutt:  "They 
poffefs  great  fpirit,  with  aftonifhing  freedom  and  light- 
wefs,  efpecially  when  we  Goniider  how  highly  he  has 
finifhed  fome  of  them.  His  views  of  abbeys,  churches, 
ruins,  &c.  with  his  (hells,  muffs,  and  every  fpecies  of 
ftill  life,  are  admirable  ;  his  landfcapes  frequently  have 
great  merit ;  and  his  diftant  views  of  towns  and  cities 
are  not  only  executed  in  a  very  accurate,  but  a  very 
pleafing  manner."  A  fomewhat  colder  character  is 
given  of  them  by  Mr  Gilpin  in  his  EfTay  on  Prints : 
*'  Hollar  gives  us  views  of  particular  places,  which  he 
copies  with  great  truth,  unornamented  as  he  found 
ihem.  If  we  are  fatisfied  with  exaft  reprefentations, 
we  have  them  no  where  better  than  in  Hollar's  works: 
hut  if  we  expeft  pictures,  we  muft  feek  them  elfe- 
where.  Hollar  was  an  antiquarian  and  a  draughtf- 
man  ;  but  feems  to  have  been  little  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  painting.  Stiffnefs  is  his  charaAer- 
iftic,  and  a  painful  exaftnefs  void  of  tafte.  His 
larger  views  are  mere  plans.  In  fome  of  his  fmaller, 
«t  the  expence-'of  Infinite  pains,  fomething  of  an  ef- 
fect is  fometimes  produced.  But  in  general,  we  con- 
^ider  him  as  a  repofitory  of  curlofities,  a  record  of  anti- 
.  quated  dr^ffes,  .aboliflied  ceremonies,  and  edifices  now 
;  in  ruins." 

!  HOLLOA,  in  the  fea-language,  an  exclamation 
.  of  atifwer,  to  any  perfon  who  calls  to  another  to 
fifk  feme  queftion,  or  to  give  a  particular  order.  Thus, 
if  the  matter  intejids  to  give  any  order  to  the  people 
in  the  main-top,  he  prcw'ioutty  calls,  ItTain- top,  hoay  ! 
;to  which  they  anfwer.  Holloa!  to  fliow  that  they  hear 
him,  and  are  ready.  It  is  alfo  the  firft  anf^'er  in  hail- 
ing a  flilp  at  a  dlfiance.    See  Hailing. 

HOLLY,  in  botany.    See  Ilex. 

Sea-HoLLY.    See  Eryngium. 

HOLM  (Sax.  hulmus,  injula  amnica),  denotes  an 
ifle  or  fenny  ground,  according  to  Bede  ;  or  a  river- 
ifland.  And  where  any  place  is  called  by  that  name, 
-and  this  fyllable  is  joined  with  any  other  in  the  names 
-of  places.  It  fignifies  a  place  furrounded  with  water;  as 
the  Flatholmes  and  Stephohncs  in  the  Severn  near  Brif- 
-tol :  but  if  the  fituation  of  the  place  is  not  near  the 
.water,  it  may  then  fignify  a  hilly  place;  /jolm  in  Sa-xon, 
iignifying  alfo  "  a  hill  or  cliff." 

HOLOCAUST  (formed  from  ox,f  «  whole,"  and 
y.aio  <<  I  confume  with  fire),"  a  kind  of  facrifice, 
wherein  the  whole  oflFering  is  burnt  or  confumed  by 
fire,  as  an  acknowledgement  that  God,  the  creator, 
prefervcr,  and  lord  of  all,  was  worthy  of  all  honour 
and  worfiilp,  and  as  a  token  of  mens  giving  themfelves 
entirely  up  to  him.  It  is  called  alfo  in  Scripture  a 
iurnt- offering. — Sacrifices  of  this  fort  are  often  mention- 
ed by  the  heathens  as  well  as  Jews ;  particularly 
.by  Xenophon,  Cyropad.  lib.  vili.  p.  464.  ed-Hutchinf. 
1738,  who  fpeaks  of  facrlficing  holocaufts  of  oxen  to 
Jupiter,  and  of  horfes  to  the  fun  :  and  they  appear  to 
.have  been  in  ufe  long  before  the  inftitutlon  of  the  other 
Jewifli  facrifices  by  the  law  of  Mofes  ;  (fee  Job  I.  5. 
^lii.  8.  and  Gen.  xxil.  13.  viii.  20J.  On  this  account, 
156. 
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the  Jews,  who  would  not  allow  the  Gentiles  to*  offer 
on  their  altar  any  other  facrifices  peculiarly  enjoined  by 
the  law  of  Mofes,  admitted  them  by  the  Jewifh  priefts 
to  offer  holocaufts  ;  becaufe  thefe  were  a  fort  of  facri- 
fices prior  to  the  law,  and  common  to  all  nations.  Du- 
ring their  fuhjeftion  to  the  Romans,  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  thofe  Gentiles  to  offer  facrifices  to  the 
God  of  Ifrael  at  Jerufalem.  Holocaufts  were  deemed 
'  by  the  Jews  the  moft  excellent  of  all  their  facrifices,. 
It  is  faid,  that  this  kind  of  facrifice  was.  in  common 
«fe  among  the  heathens,  till  Prometheus  introduced 
■  the  cuftom  of  burning  only  a  part,  and  referving  the  re- 
mainder for  his  own  ufe.    See  Sacrifi*"" 

HOLOFERNES,  lie..K=»'-uit  general  of  the  armjes 
of  Nebuchadonofor  king  of  AfTyria,  who  having  in  a 
remarkable  encounter  overcome  Arphaxad  king  of  the 
Medes,  fent  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations  with  an 
intention  of  obliging  them  this  way  to  fubmit  to 
his  empire,  pretending  that  there  could  be  no  power 
capable  of  refifting  him.  At  the  fame  time  Holofer- 
nes,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  pafled  the  Eu- 
phrates, entered  Cilicia  and  Syria,  and  fubdued  almoft 
all  the  people  of  thefe  provinces. 

Being  rtfolved  to  make  a  conqueft  of  Egypt,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Judaea,  little  expefting  to  meet  with 
any  refiflance  from  the  Jews.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
was  informed  that  they  were  preparing  to  oppofe  him  ; 
and  Achior  the  commander  of  the  Ammonites,  wlio 
had  already  fubmitted  to  Holofernes,  and  was  with 
fome  auxiliary  troops  in  his  army,  reprefented  to  him 
that  the  Hebrews  were  a  people  protected  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  by  God  Almighty  fo  long  as  they  were 
obedient  to  him  ;  and  therefore  he  fnould  not  flatter 
himfelf  with  expeftations  of  overcoming  them,  unlcfs 
they  had  committed  fome  offence  againft  God,  whereby 
they  might  become  unworthy  of  his  prote£lion.  Holo- 
fernes, difregarding  this  difcourfe,  commanded  Achior 
to  be  conveyed  within  fight  of  the  walls  of  Bethulia, 
and  tied  to  a  tree,  and  left  there,  whither  the  Jews 
came  and  loofed  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Holofernes  formed  the  fiege  of 
Bethulia  ;  and  having  cut  off  the  water  which  fupplied 
the  city,  and  fet  guards  at  the  only  fountain  which 
the  befieged  had  near  the  walls,  the  inhabitants  were 
foon  reduced  to  extremity,  and  refolved  to  furrender, 
if  God  did  not  fend  them  fuccours  in  five  days.  Ju- 
dith, being-'informed  of  their  refolution,  conceived  the 
defign  of  killing  Holofernes  in  his  camp.  She  took 
her  fineft  clothes,  and  went  out  of  Bethulia  with  her 
maid-fcrvant  ;  and  being  brought  to  the  general,  fhe 
pretended  that  fhe  could  no  longer  endure  the  fins 
and  exceffes  of  the  Jews,  and  that  God  had  infpired 
her  with  the  defign  of  furrendering  herfelf  to  him.  —  As 
foon  as  Holofernes  faw  her,  he  was  taken  with  her 
beauty  ;  and  fome  days  after  invited  her  to  a  great 
feaft,  which  he  prepared  fbr  the  principal  officers  of 
his  army.  But  he  drank- fo  much  wine,  that  fleep 
and  drunkennefs  hindered  him  from  fatisfying  his  paf- 
fion.  Judith,  who  In  the  night  was  left  alone  in  his 
tent,  cut  off  his  head  with  his  own  fword  ;  and  de- 
parting with  her  fervant  from  the  camp,  fhe  returned 
to  Bethulia  with  the  head  of  Holofernes.  As  foon  as 
it  was  day,  the  befieged  made  a  fally  upon  the  ene- 
mies, who  going  into  their  general's  tent,  found  his 
headlefs  carcafe  wallowing  in  its  own  blood.  They 
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then  difcerned  that  Judith  had  deceived  them,  and  fled   and  fliaped  h*ke  a  focket. 
with  precipitation,  leaving  the  camp  abounding  with 
rich  fpoils  :  the  Jews  purfued  them,  killed  a  great  num- 
ber of  them,  and  returned  loaded  with  booty. 

There  is  a  great  diverfity  of  opinions  concerning  the 
time  when  this  war  between  Holofernes  and  the  Jews 
happened.  Some  date  it  from  the  captivity  of  Baby- 
lon, in  the  reign  of  Manafleh,  and  pontificate  of  Elia- 
kim  the  high-priefl. ;  others  place  it  at  fome  time  af- 
ter the  captivity  ;  and  fome  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
whole  tranfaftion.    See  the  article  Judith. 

HOLOGRAPHUM  (compofed  of  0x0;  <*  all," 
and  ^fafa  *'  I  write"),  in  the  civil  law,  fomething 
written  wholly  in  the  hand- writing  of  the  perfon  who 
figns  it.  The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a 
teftament  written  wholly  in  the  tellator's  own  hand. 

The  Romans  did  not  approve  of  holographic  tef- 
taments  ;  and,  though  Valentinian  authorifed  them  by 
a  aovel,  they  are  not  ufed  .where  the  civil  law  is  in  full 
force. 

HOLOSTEUM,  in  botany;  A  genus  of  the  tri- 
gynia  order,  belonging  the  triandn'a  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  2 2d  order, 
Caryophyllei.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous ;  the  petals 
five,  the  capfule  unilocular,  and  nearly  cylindrical, 
opening  at  top. 

HOLOTHURIA,  in  zoology,  a.  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vermes  mollufca.  The  body  detached, 
naked,  gibbous,  terminated  by  the  anus.  Many  ten- 
taenia  at  the  other  extremity,  furrounding  the  mouth. 
There  are  nine  fpecies,  all  inhabitants  of  the  ocean. 
The  following  defcriptions  of  three  fpecies  are  given 
by  Mr  Barbut. 

I.  The  tremula,  or  quivering  holothuria,  **  com- 
monly meafures  eight  inches  in  length  when  dead;  but 
alive  it  extends  itfelf  to  more  than  a  foot,  or  contracts 
its  body  into  a  ball.  Its  figure  is  cylindric,  the  dia- 
meter of  which  is  every  way  equal  to  an  inch  and  a  few 
lines.  The  back  of  a  dark  brown  proudly  bears  a  va- 
riety of  flefliy  pyramid-like  nipples,  of  a  dark  colour 
likewife  at  their  bafis,  but  white  at  their  apex.  They 
are  obferved  to  be  of  two  different  fizes  ;  the  larger 
occupy  the  length  of  the  back,  in  number  14  on  each 
fide,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  lines  one  from  the  other, 
when  the  holothuria  is  contrafted,  but  the  intervening 
fpace  is  full  eight  lines  when  the  animal  is  extended. 
Others  Hke  thefe  are  placed  here  and  there  promif- 
cuoufly.  The  lefs  are  Scattered  in  like  manner, "  with- 
out order,  in  every  part  of  the  back.  Out  of  them 
all  cxfudes  a  whitifli  mucilage  ferving  to  lubricate  the 
body.  Hence  all  the  forefaid  nipples  feem  to  be  fo 
many  glands  furnifhed  with  an  excretory  duft,  the 
aperture  cf  which  is  fo  minute  as  not  to  be  difco- 
verable  by  the  help  of  a  common  glafs.  That  they 
jare  moreover  provided  with  various  mufcles  follows 
hence,  that  the  holothuria  can  raife  and  obliterate  them 
at  pleafure.  While  tl  e  larger  papillae  are  quite  ered, 
their  axis  and  the  diameter  of  their  bafe  meafures  three 
lines.  The  btlly  or  part  oppofite  to  the  back  in  the 
^holothuria  is  of  a  pale  brown  and  fet  all  over  with  cy- 
lindric  tentacula,  in  fuch  numbers  that  the  head  of  a 
pin  could  fcarce  find  room  between.  Their  diameter 
is  not  much  above  a  hre,  and  their  length  is  that 
of  four  lines.  They  are  of  a  fhining  whitenefs, 
except  the  extremity  which  is  of  a  dark  colour, 
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By  the  [help  of  thefe  ten-  Koiothtt 
tacula  the  holothuria  fixes  its  body  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fea,  fo  as  not  to  be  eafily  foiced  away  by  terapefts,  ■ 
which  would  othcrwife  happen  the  more  frequently, 
as  this  zoophite  dwells  near  the  fliores  where  the  wa- 
ter fcarce  rifcs  to  a  fathom's  height.  Now  if  it  ad- 
heres to  other  bodies  by  means  of  its  ventral  tentacula, 
their  point  muft  neceffarily  have  the  form  of  a  focket, 
as  the  cuttle-fifli,  fea-urchins,  and  ftar-fifli  have  theirs 
ftiaped,  by  which  they  lay  hold  of  any  other  body. 
From  this  fituation  of  the  holothuria  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  which  it  alfo  retains  when  kept  In  a  veflel 
filled  with  fea-water,  it  mufl.  be  evident  to  any  one, 
that  I  have  not  groundlefsly  determined  which  was  its 
back,  and  which  its  belly,  which  otherwife  in  a  cy- 
lindric  body  would  have  been  a  difficult  talk.  But  as 
all  animals  uniformly  walk  or  reft  upon  their  bellies, 
and  the  holothuria  has  likewife  that  part  of  its  body 
turned  to  the  earth  on  which  the  cylindric  tentacula 
are  to  be  feen,  it  is  clear  that  part  is  the  abdomen  or 
belly  of  this  zoophite.  However,  both  the  abdominal 
and  dorfal  tentacula  are  raifed  and  obliterated  at  the 
animal's  pleafure  ;  from  which  it  is  no  light  conjeflure 
to  conclude,  that  they  are  furniflied  with  elevating 
and  depreffing  mufcles,  and  particularly  becaufe  all  the 
forefdid  tentacula  difappear  after  the  animal's  death  : 
and  hence  it  farther  appears,  that  all  naturalifts  have 
given  the  reprefentation  of  a  dead  holothuria,  feeing 
they  have  afligned  it  no  tentacula.  I  entertain  fome 
doubt  whether  the  illuftrious  Linnaeus  himfelf  did  not 
draw  his  generical  charafter  of  the  holothuria  from  a 
dead  fubjed,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  thefe  tenta- 
cula." 

2.  The  phyfalis,  or  bladder-fliaped  holothuria.  The 
body  of  this  fpecies  is  oval,  approaching  to  triangular, 
of  a  gloffy  tranfparency ;  the  baCk  fharp  edged,  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  whence  run  out  a  number  of  iinews: 
anteriorly  the  body  is  of  a  reddifli  hue.  The  trunk 
fpiral,  reddifli  towards  the  thicker  end.  Many  ten- 
tacula of  unequal  length  under  tliat  thicker  end  ;  the 
Ihorter  ones  are  taper  and  thicker,  the  middle  ones  ca- 
pillary, the  point  clay  colour  and  in  lhape  like  a  ball ; 
the  reft  which  are  longer  are  filiform,  of  which  the 
middlemoft  is  thicker  and  twice  as  long.  Brown,  in 
his  Jamaica,  calls  it  a  diaphanous  bladder  with  nume- 
rous tentacula  rcprefenting  a  man's  bellv  ;  above  it  is 
furniftied  with  a  comb  full  of  cells;  undei  t^.e  other  ex- 
tremity hang  a  number  of  branchy  tentacula.  It  in- 
habits the  feas. 

3.  The  Pentaftes,  or  five-rowed  holothuria,  has  the 
mouth  encompaffed  with  tentacula,  the  body  bearing  ten- 
tacula five  different  ways.  The  animal  is  of  a  red  colour, 
nearly  oval,  or  fomewhat  cylindrical,  affuming  various 
lhapes.  The  mouth  is  fet  round  with  ten  rays  briftly  at 
the  points.  The  body  longitudinally  doted  in  five  places 
with  clay-coloured  hollow  warts,  fituate  two  together. 
It  inhabits  the  fea  of  Norway,  taking  in  and  cafting 
out  again  the  water,  as  it  either  fwims  or  dives  to  the 
bottom. 

HOLSTEIN,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  bounded  by 
the  German  ocean  on  the  weft  ;  the  Baltic,  or  the 
gulph  of  Lubcck,  on  the  eaft ;  the  duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg on  the  fouth-eaft  j  that  of  Bremen,  with  the 
river  Elbe,  on  the  fouth-weft  ;  and  Lauenburg,  with 
the  territory  of  Hamburg,  on  the  fouth.  Its  greatell 
4  I  length 
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HoWein.  length  is  about  80  miles,  and  its  breadth  60.  The  the  inveftlture  Is  given  by  the  emperor  in  perfon.  The  Holftein 
diocefe  of  Eutin,  and  the  county  of  Ranzau,  though  king  of  Denmark  appoints  a  regency  over  his  part  of  || 
tliey  make  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  yet  being  Holftein  and  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  which  has  its  "  " 
lands  belonging  to  the  empire  and  circle,  fhall  be  de-  office  at  Gluckftadt.  The  feat  of  the  great  duke's 
fcribed  fcparately.  privy  council  and  regency -court,  together  with  the 
A  great  part  of  this  country  confifts  of  rich  marfh-  chief  confiftory,  which  is  united  to  it,  is  at  Kiel :  there 
land,  which  being  much  expofed  to  inundations  both  are  many  inferior  courts  and  confiflories,  from  which 
from  the  fea  and  rivers,  dykes  have  been  raifed  at  a  an  appeal  lies  to  the  higher.  In  the  duchy  of  Holftein, 
great  expence  to  guard  and  defend  them.  The  pa-  the  government  of  the  convents  and  nobility  is  alter- 
ftures  in  the  marfhes  are  fo  rich,  that  cattle  are  bred  nately  in  the  king  and  duke  for  a  year,  from  Mi- 
in  vaft  numbers  and  fattened  in  them,  and  great  chaelmas  to  Michaelmas.  The  perfon  in  whom  the 
quantities  of  excellent  butter  and  cheefe  made  of  their  government  is  lodged  adminifbers  it  by  his  regency, 
milk.  Tliey  are  alfo  very  fruitful  in  wheat,  barley,  In  fome  cafes  an  appeal  lies  from  this  court  to  the  Au- 
peafe,  beans,  and  rape-feed.  In  the  more  barren,  lie  council  or  chamber  at  Wetzlar  :  the  convents,  the 
fandy,  and  heathy  parts  of  the  country,  large  flocks  nobility,  and  the  proprietors  of  manors  in  the  country, 
of  (heep  are  bred  and  fed  :  nor  are  orchards  wanting,  have  a  civil  and  criminal  jurifdidion  over  their  eftates. 
or  woods,  efpecially  of  oak  and  beech  ;  nor  turf,  The  revenues  of  the  fovereigns  arife  principally  from 
poultry,  game,  and  wild-fowl.  Here  is  a  variety  their  demefnes  and  regalia  ;  befides  which,  there  is  a 
both  of  fea  and  river  fifli ;  and  the  beef,  veal,  mat-  land  and  feveral  other  taxes  and  impofts.  The  duke's 
ton,  and  lamb,  are  very  fat  and  palatable.  Holftein  income,  fetting  afide  his  ducal  patrimony,  has  been 
is  alfo  noted  for  beautiful  horfes.  The  gentry  ufually  eftimated  at  70,000  or  80,000  pounds.  The  king 
farm  the  cows  upon  their  eftates  to  a  Hollander,  as  ufually  keeps  here  fome  regiments  of  foot  and  one  of 
he  is  called,  who  for  every  cow  pays  from  fix  to  ten  horfe.  With  refpe£l  to  the  duke's  mihtary  force,  it 
rix- dollars;  the  owner  providing  pafture  for  them  in  amounts  to  about  800  men.  The  king,  on  account 
fummer,  and  ftraw  and  hay  in  winter.  It  is  no  un-  of  his  ftrare  in  this  country,  ftyles  himfelf  duke  of  Hd- 
common  thing  here  to  drain  the  ponds  and  lakes  Jleitii  Stormary  and  D'UmarJJj.  The  dukes  both  of  ^ 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  and  fell  the  carp,  lam-  the  royal  and  princely  houfe  ftyle  themfelves  hcirj  of 
preys,  pikes,  and  perch,  found  in  them  ;  then  fow  Noruiay,  dukes  of  Slefwick,  Holftein,  Stormar,  and 
them  for  feveral  years  after  with  oats,  or  ufe  them  for  Ditmarfh,  and  counts  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorf, 
pafture  ;  and  after  that  lay  them  under  water  again.  On  account  of  Holftein,  both  the  king  of  Denmark 
and  breed  fifh  in  them.  There  are  hardly  any  hills  in  and  the  grand  duke  have  a  feat  and  voice  in  the  col- 
the  country  ;  but  feveral  rivers,  of  which  the  principal  lege  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  in  that  of  tihe 
are  the  Eyder,  the  Stor,  and  the  Trave.  The  duchy  circle.  Together  with  Mecklenburg  they  alfo  nomi- 
contains  about  30  towns  great  and  fmall :  moft  part  nate  an  aflcffor  for  this  circle  in  the  Aulic  chamber, 
of  the  peafants  are  under  villenage,  being  obliged  to  The  matricular  affcfTment  of  the  whole  duchy  is  40 
work  daily  for  their  lords,  and  not  even  at  liberty  to  horfe  and  So  foot,  or  8co  florins  ;  to  the  chamber  of 
quit  their  eftates.  The  nobility  and  the  proprietors  Wetzlar  both  princes  pay  189  rix-dollars,  31"  krult- 
cf  manors  are  poflcfFed  of  the  civil  and  criminal  jurif-  zers.  In  1735,  duke  Charles  Frederic  of  Holfteia 
didion,  with  other  privileges  and  exemptions.  For-  Gottorf  founded  an  order  of  knighthood  here,  viz. 
merly  there  were  diets,  but  now  they  feem  to  be  en-  that  of  St  Anne,  the  enfign  of  which  is  a  red  crofs, 
tirelv  laid  afide  :  meetings,  however,  of  the  nobility  enamelled,  and  worn  pendant  at  a  red  ribbon  edged 
are  ftill  held  at  Kiel.  The  predominant  religion  here  with  yellow.^ — The  principal  places  of  that  part  of  the 
is  Lutheranifm,  with  fuperintendencies  as  in  other  duchy  belonging  to  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the 
Lutheran  countries.  In  feveral  places  the  Jews  are  duke  of  Ploen  are  Gluckftadt,  Itzhoe,  Rendfburg, 
allowed  the  exercife  of  their  religion.  At  Gluck-  and  Ploen  ;  and  that  part  belonging  to  the  great 
Hadt  and  Altena  are  both  Calvinift  and  Popifli  church-  duke  are  Kiel,  Oldenburg,  Preetz,  and  Altena. 
es  ;  and  at  Kiel  a  Greek  Ruflian  chapel.  Befides  HOLSTENIUS  (Lucas),  an  ingenious  and  learn- 
the  Latin  fchools  in  the  towns,  at  Altena  is  a  gymna-  ed  German,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1596;  was  bred  a 
hum,  and  at  Kiel  an  univerfity.  Notwithftanding  this  Lutheran  ;  but  being  converted  to  popery  by  father 
country's  advantageous  fituation  for  commerce,  there  Sirmond  the  Jefuit,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  attached 
are  few  manufaftures  and  little  trade  in  it.  Hamburg  himfelf  to  cardinal  Francis  Barberini,  who  took  him 
and  Lubec  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  what  they  under  his  proteAion.  He  was  honou^-ed  by  three 
vant  from  abroad  ;  from  whence  and  Akena  they  ex-  popes;  Urban  VIII.  gave  himacanonry  of  St  Peter's; 
port  fome  grain,  malt,  grots,  ftatch,  buck-wheat,  peafe,  Innocent  X.  made  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican  ;  and 
beans,  rapefeed,  butter,  cheefe,  flieep,  fwine,  horned  Alexander  VII.  fent  him  in  to  queen  Chtiftina 
cattle,  horfes,  and  fifh.  The  manufaftures  of  the  of  Sweden,  whofe  formal  profellion  of  the  CothoHc 
duchy  are  chiefly  carried  on  at  Altena,  Kiel,  and  faith  he  received  at  Infpruck.  He  fpent  his  life  in 
Gluckftadt.  The  duchy  of  Holftein  confifts  of  the  ftudy,  and  was  very  learned  both  in  facted  and  pro- 
ancient  provinces  of  Holftein,  Stormar,  Ditmarfli,  and  fane  antiquity.  He  died  in  1661;  and  though  he 
Wagria.  It  belongs  partly  to  the  king  of  Denmark  was  not  the  author  of  any  great  works,  his  notes  and 
and  partly  to  the  dukes  of  Holftein  Gottorf  and  Ploen.  diflertations  on  the  works  of  others  have  been  highly 
Anciently  the  counts  of  Holftein  were  vaflals  of  the  efteemed  for  the  judgment  and  preclfion  with  which 
dukes  of  Saxony ;  but  afterwards  they  received  the  in-  they  are  drawn  up. 

veftiture  of  their  territories  from  the  emperor,  or  the       HOLT  (Sir  John),  knight,  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Tho- 

feilhcjs  of  Lubec  in  the  emperor's  name,  though  now  mas  Holt,  ferjeant  at  law,  was  born  in  1642.  He  enj- 

tered 
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Holt     tered  himfelf  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1658;  and  applied 

!!  tbe  common  law  with  fo  much  induftry,  that  he  foon 
nhhead  became  a  very  eminent  barrifter.  In  the  reign  of 
James  II.  he  was  made  recorder  of  Londori',  which  of- 
fice he  difcharged  with  much  applaufe  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half:  but  loft  his  place  for  refufinpr  to  expound 
the  law  fultably  to  the  king's  defifrns.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  was  chofen  a  member  of 
the  convention  parliament,  which  afforded  him  a  good 
opportunity  of  dfplaying his  abilities;  fo  that  as  foon 
as  the  government  was  fettled,  he  was  made  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  a  privy  cpun- 
fellt)r.  He  continued  chief  juftice  f<ir  22  years,  with 
great  repute  for  fteadinefs,  integrity,  and  thorough 
knowledge  in  his  profeffion.  Upon  great  occafionshe 
afferted  the  law  with  intrepidity,  though  he  thereby 
ventured  to  incur  by  turns  the  indignation  of  both  the 
houfes  of  parliament.  He  pubUihed  fonie  reports,  and 
died  in  1709. 

Holt  (Sax.)  "  a  wood  ;"  wherefore  the  names  of 
towns  beginning  or  ending  with  holt,  as  Buck  holt. 
Sec.  denote  that  formerly  there  was  great  plenty  of 
wood  in  thofe  places, 

HOIY.    See  Holiness. 

HOLY-GHOST,  one  of  the  perfons  of  the  holy 
Trinity.    See  Trinity. 

OrJer  of  the  Holt  Ghost,  the  principal  military 
order  in  France,  inftituted  by  Henry  III.  in  1569. 
It  confifts  of  foo  knights,  who  are  to  make  proof  of 
their  nobility  for  three  defcents.  The  king  is  the 
grand-mafter  or  fovereign ;  and  as  fuch  takes  an  oath 
on  his  cor©nation-day  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
order. 

The  knights  wear  a  golden  crofs,  hung  about  their 
necks  by  a  blue  filk  ribbon  or  collar.  But  before 
they  receive  the  order  of  the  Holy-Gholl,  that  of  St 
Michael  is  conferred  as  a  neccflary  degree;  and  for  this 
reafon  their  nrms  are  furrounded  with  a  double  collar. 

HOOHEAD,  a  town  and  cape  of  the  ifle  of  An- 
glefeain  Wales,  and  in  the  Irifh  channel,  where  people 
ufually  embark  for  Dubhn,  there  beiifg  three  packet- 
boats  that  fail  for  that  city  every  Monday,  Wednef- 
day,  and  Friday,  wind  and  weather  permitting.  It  is 
276  miles  from  London,  and  has  a  very  convenient 
harbour  for  the  northern  trade,  when  taken  fhort  by 
contrary  winds.  It  is  fituated  near  the  extremity  of 
the  Ifle,  and  is  joined  to  the  north-weft  part  of  it  by 
a  ftone  bridge  of  one  arch.  It  has  a  fmall  market  on 
Saturdays.  The  parifti  is  about  five  or  fix  miles  long, 
and  two  or  three  broad,  bounded  nearly  by  the  fea. 
The  church  ftands  above  the  harbour,  within  an  old 
quadrangular  fortification,  with  a  baftion  at  each  cor- 
ner built  about  450.  On  a  mountain  near  it  is  ano- 
ther old  fortification  called  Turris  Munimentum, 
which  is  an  old  ftone  wall  without  mortar,  and  in  its 
centre  is  a  fmall  turret,  and  contains  a  well  of  water. 
Holyhead  was  frequently  formerly  vilited  by  Irifti  ro- 
vers, and  wab  defended  as  a  place  of  confequence. 
There  are  feveral  remains  of  old  fortifications  and 
Druidical  antiquities  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  well  as 
chapels  of  religious  worftilp.  The  parifli  church  of 
Holyhead  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and 
is  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  with  a  porch  and  fteeple  very 
antique.  There  was  an  old  chapel  near  the  church, 
now  converted  into  a  fchool-houfe.    A  f?.It-houfe  was 
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ere£led  on  an  ifland  in  the  harbour  in  queen  Anne's  Holvhead, 
reign,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.    Tlie  town  is  little  more 
than  a  fiftting  town,  rendered  confiderable  by  being  the  '  f 

place  of  paftage  to  Ireland.  It  has  three  good  inns. 
The  pafTage  hence  to  li-elandis  in  general  about  twelve 
hours.  There  is  no  frefti  water  here  except  from  rain, 
nor  any  bread  fold  but-  what  comes  from  Ireland. 
A  bath  and  aflembly-room  were  erected  here  in  1770. 
Under  the  mountains  that  overhang  the  town  is  a  large 
cavern  in  the  rock,  fupportcd  by  natural  pillars,  called 
the  Parliament-houfe,  acceffible  only  by  boats,  and  the 
tide  runs  into  it.  If  this  harbour  was  properly  re- 
paired, and  ware-houfes  built,  it  would  be  very  conve- 
nient for  the  Irifti  to  import  fach  of  their  goods  as  pay 
EngHfli  duty,  it  being  but  a  few  hours  fail  from  Dublin. 
Befides,  the  Dublin  merchants  might  come  over  with  the 
packets  to  fee  their  goods  landed.  The  commodities  are^ 
butter,  cheefe,  bacon,  wild  fowl,  lobfters,  crabs,  oyfters, 
razor-fifti,  ftirimps, herrings,  cod-fifli,  whitings,  whiting- 
pollacks,,  cole-fifti,  fea  tenches,  turbots,  foles,  floun- 
ders, rays,  and  plenty  of  other  fifti.  On  the  rocks 
the  herb  grows  of  which  they  make  kelp,  a  fixed  fait 
ufed  in  making  glafs,  and  in  alum  works.  In  the 
neighbourhood  there  is  a  large  vein  of  white  fullers 
earth  and  another  of  yellow,  which  might  be  ufeful 
to  fullers.  On  the  ifle  of  Skerries,  nine  miles  to  the 
north,  is  a  light-houfe,  which  maybe  feen  24  milea 
off.  Large  flocks  of  puffins  are  often  feen  here  ;  they 
all  come  in  one  night,  and  depart  in  the  fame  manner. 

HOLY-IsLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  lying  on  the  coaft  of 
England,  10  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Berwick,  in  Northum- 
berland. Bede  calls  it  »  J'enii-i/land,  being,  as  he  obferves, 
twice  an  ifland  and  twice  continent  in  one  day  :  for 
at  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  it  is  encompafled  by  water  ; 
and  at  the  ebb,  there  is  an  almoft  dry  paffage,  both 
for  horfes  and  carriages,  to  and  from  the  main  land  ; 
from  which,  if  meafured  on  a  ftraight  line,  it  is  diftant 
about  two  miles  eaftward ;  but  on  account  of  fome 
quickfands  paflengers  are  obliged  to  make  fo  many  de- 
fours,  that  the  length  of  way  is  nearly  doubled.  The 
water  over  thefe  flats  at  fp ring-tides  is  only  feven  feet 
deep. — This  ifland  was  by  the  Britons  called  Im's  Me- 
d'lcante ;  alfo  Lindhjarne,  from  the  fmall  rivulet  of 
Lindi  or  Landi,  which  here  runs  into  the  fea,  and  the 
Celtic  word  fahren  or  "  recefs  and  on  account  of 
its  being  the  habitation  of  fome  of  the  firft  monks  in 
this  country,  it  afterwards  obtained  its  prefent  name 
of  Holy-'rfland.  It  meafures  from  eaft  to  weft  about 
two  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  its  breadth  from  north 
to  fouth  is  fcarcely  a  mile  and  a  half.  At  the  north- 
weft  part  there  runs  out  a  fpit  of  land  of  about  a  mile  in 
length.  The  monaftery  is  fituated  at  the  fouthermoft 
extremity  ;  and  at  a  fmall  diftance  north  of  it  ftands  the 
village.  On  this  ifland  there  is  plenty  of  fiflr  and 
fowl  ;  but  the  air  and  foil  are  bad.  There  is  not  a 
tree  on  the  ifland.  The  village,  which  ftands  on  a 
rifing  ground,  confifts  but  of  a  few  fcattered  houfes^ 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fifliermen  ;  and  it  has  tvyo  inns. 
The  north  and  eaft  coafts  are  formed  of  perpendicular 
rocks,  the  other  fides  fink  by  gradual  flopes  to  the 
fands.  There  Is  a  commodious  harbour,  defended  by 
9  block- houfe  ;  which  laft  was  furprifed  and  taken  in 
1715,  but  was  foon  invefted  and  retaken. 

Holy-ifland,  though  really  part  of  Northumberland, 
belongs  to  Durham  ;  and  aU  civil  dilputes  rauft  bede- 
4  I  2  termined 
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termlncd  by  the  jufticca  of  that  county. — It  was  a 
^  very  ancient  epifcopal  feat.  Ardan  the  firft  hi  (hop, 
after  prefiding  in  it  14.  years,  died  and  was  buried  here 
A.  D.  651.  Finan,  his  fucceflbr,  built  a  wooden 
church,  thatched  with  reeds,  but  before  the  end  of  the 
century  covered  with  lead  by  bi(hop  Eadbert.  St 
Cuthbert,  who  from  a  poor  fhepherd  became  monk  of 
Mehofs  1 5  years,  was  prior  here  1 2  more,  when  he 
i-etired  to  one  of  the  barren  Farn  rocks,  from  whence 
he  was  called  to  this  fee,  which  he  held  only  two 
years,  and  returned  to  his  retirement,  where  he  died, 
and  was  buried  at  ,the  eaft  end  of  his  oratory,  where 
his  ftone  coffin  is  ftill  fliown.  His  body  was  found 
frefh  1 1  years  after  his  death.  Lindlsfarn  was  ruined 
by  the  Danes,  A.  D.  793,  when  the  monks  carried 
his  body  about  for  fevea  years,  and  at  lafl.  fettled  at 
Chefter-le-llreet,  whither  the  fee  was  tranflated,  and 
where  it*continued  many  years.  On  a  fecond  deftruc* 
tion  of  the  monaftery  by  the  Danes  they  were  remo- 
ving to  Rippon,  but  flopped  by  a  miracle  at  Durham, 
where  the  faint  continued  till  the  reformation,  when 
his  body  was  found  entire,  and  privately  buried  In  a 
wooden  coffin,  as  fome  pretend,  near  theclock,  but  more 
probably  in  the  ground  under  where  his  flirine  ftood. 
The  entrochi  found  among  the  rocks  at  Landisfarn 
are  called  St  Cuthbert's  beads,  and  pretended  to  be 
jnade  by  him  in  the  night.    Eighteen  bifhops  fat  here 
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till  the  removal  of  the  fee  to  Chefter,  which  had  eightHoIy-Rood 
more  till  the  removal  to  Durham,  A.  D.  995.  Lin-  Holywell, 
disfarn  became  a  cell  to  that  Bencdidtine  monaftery, 
valued  at  48  I.  per  ann.  The  north  and  fouth  walls  of 
the  church  are  Handing,  much  inclined ;  part  of  the 
weft  end  remains,  but  the  eaft  is  down.  The  columns 
of  the  nave  are  of  four  different  forts,  12  feet  high  and 
5  feet  diameter,  malTy  and  richer  than  thofe  of  Dur- 
ham ;  the  bafes  and  capitals  plain,  fupporting  circular 
arches.  Over  each  arch  are  large  windows  in  pairs, 
fcparated  by  a  (hort  column,  and  over  thefe  are  imali- 
er  fingle  windows.  In  the  north  and  fouth  walls  arc 
fome  pointed  arches.  The  length  of  the  body  is  138 
feet,  breadth  18  feet,  and  with  the  two  ailes  36  feet  ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  was  a  tran- 
fept.  One  arch  of  the  centre  tower  remains  adorned 
as  is  its  entrance  from  the  nave  with  Saxon  zigzag. 
Somewhat  to  the  eaft  is  the  bale  of  a  crofs,  and  to 
the  weft  the  prefent  parifh-church  (a). 

HoLX-Rood  Day,  a  feftival  obferved  by  the  Romaa 
catholics,  in  memory  of  the  exaltation  of  our  Saviour's 
crofs.    See  Cross  and  Exaltation. 

Holywell,  a  town  of  North  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Flint.  It  is  a  place  of  great  note,  for  the  well  of 
St  Winnifred,  who  is  reputed  a  virgin  martyr  ;  and  it 
is  much  frequented  by  people  that  come  to  bathe  in  it, 
as  well  as  by  popifh  pilgrims  out  of  devotion.  Tlic 
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(a)  a  reference  was  inadvertently  made  to  this  article  for  a  defcrlption  of  B  AMBOROUGH,  as  if  it  had 
been  fituated  upon,  or  belonged  to,  ^o/j^-^awJ.— Bamborough  lies  feveral  miles  to  the  fouth,  and  is  fituated  on 
the  main  land.  The  town  is  now  an  inconfiderable  village  ;  but  it  once  was  a  royal  borough,  and  fent  two 
members  :  it  even  gave  name  to  a  large  tradl  extending  fouthward,  which  was  called  Bamboruughjhire.  It  had 
alfo  three  religious  foundations ;  a  houfe  of  friars  preachers  founded  by  Henry  III.  a  ceil  of  canons  regular  of 
St  Auftin,  and  an  hofpital.  Its  very  ancient  caftle  Hands  on  an  almoft  perpendicular  rock  clofe  to  the  fea, 
and  acceffible  only  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide,  on  a  fpot  wheie,  according  to  the  monkifh  hiftorians,  there  ftood  the 
caftle  or  palace  of  the  kings  of  Northumberland  ;  built,  as  it  is  faid,  by  king  Ida,  who  began  his  reign  about 
xhe  year  559.  Part  of  the  prefent  ruins  are  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  king  Ida's  work.  The 
ancient  name  of  this  place  was,  it  is  faid,  Bebbanborough ;  whofe  name  Cambden,  from  the  authority  of  Bede,  ima- 
gines borrowed  from  Bebba,  Ida's  queen  :  but  the  author  of  the  additions  to  that  writer  is  of  a  contrary  opi- 
nion, as  in  the  Saxon  copy  it  is  called  Cync/kanberg,  or  the  "  royal  manfion."  According  to  Florilegus,  king 
Ida  at  firft  fenced  it  only  with  a  wooden  inclofure,  but  afterwards  furrounded  it  with  a  wall.  It  is  thus  de- 
fcribed  by  Roger  Hoveden,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1 192:  "  Bebba  is  a  very  flrong  city,  but  not  exceeding 
lai-ge  ;  containing  not  more  than  two  or  three  acres  of  ground.  It  has  but  one  hollow  entrance  into  it, 
which  is  admirably  raifed  by  fteps.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  ftands  a  fair  church  ;  and  in  the  weftern  point  is  a 
well  curioufly  adorned,  and  of  fweet  clean  water."  This  caftle  was  befieged  anno  642  by  Penda,  the  Pagan 
king  of  the  Mercians,  who,  as  the  ftory  goes,  attempted  to  burn  it  :  for  which  purpofe  he  laid  vaft  quantities 
of  wood  under  the  walls,  and  fet  tire  to  it  as  foon  as  the  wind  was  favourable ;  but  no  fooner  was  it  kindled, 
than  by  the  prayers  of  Sc  Adian,  the  wind  changed  and  carried  the  flames  into  his  camp,  fo  that  he  was  obli- 
ged to  raife  the  liege.  In  710,  king  Ofred,  on  the  death  of  Alfred  his  father,  took  ftielter  in  this  caftle  with 
Brithric  his  tutor  or  guardian;  one  Edulph  having  feized  the  crown,  by  whom,  with  his  partizans,  they  were  un- 
fuccefsfully  befieged.  Brithric  made  fo  gallant  a  defence,  that  the  fiege  was  turned  into  a  blockade,  which  gave 
the  loyal  lubjedts  time  to  arm  in  defence  of  their  young  king.  On  their  marching  hither  to  his  relief,  Edulph 
fled,  but  was  followed,  taken,  and  put  to  death  by  Brithric,  who  thereby  fecurely  feated  Ofred^^on  the  throne, 
when  this  caftle  became  his  palace.  In  the  reign  of  Egbert,  Kenulph  biftiop  of  Lindisfarn  was  confined 
here  30  years  from  750  to  780.  In  933,  it  was  plundered  and  totally  ruined  by  the  Danes  ;  but  being  of 
great  importance  in  defending  the  northern  parts  againft  the  continual  incurfions  of  the  Scots,  it  was  foon  af- 
•  ter  repaired,  and  made  a  place  of  confiderable  ftrength.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  in  good  repair  at  the  time  of 
the  conqueft,  when  it  was  probably  put  into  the  cuftody  of  fome  trufty  Norman,  and  had  in  all  likelihood 
fome  additions  made  to  its  works ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  prefent  area,  contained  within  its 
Walls,  meafures  upwards  of  80  acres,  inftead  of  three,  as  when  defcribed  by  Hoveden.  About  the  year  1095 
it  was  in  the  pofTeflion  of  Robert  de  Mowbray  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  engaging  in  fome  treafonable  prac- 
tices againft  WiUiam  Rufus,  that  king  laid  fiege  to  it,  and  obliged  it  to  furrender.  In  the  next  reign  it  was 
cntrufted  by  Henry  I.  to  Euftace  Fitz  John,  who  was  difpoffefled  of  it  and  his  other  employments  by  king 
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Holyoak,  fpnng  guflies forth  withfuch  impetuofity,  thatat  a  fmall    ing  that  he  fpent  moft  of  his  life  at  Paris;  where,  fays  Homage, 
^o^yw^ood'diftance  it  turns  feveral  mills.  Over  the  fpring  is  a  cha-    Mackenzie,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  univer-  ^°"^^^'^'f 
pel  built  upon  pillars,  and  on  the  windows  are  painted    fity  on  the  fifth  of  June  in  the  year  1221,  under  the  ' 
the  hiftory  of  St  Winnifred's  life.    There  is  a  mofs  a-    fyndics  of  the  Scotch  nation  ;  and  foon  after  elected 
bout  the  well,  which  fome  fooliihly  imagine  to  be  St    profefTor  of  mathematics,  which  he  taught  for  many 
Winnifred's  hair.    W.  Long.  3.  15.  N.  Lat.  54.  23.      years  with  applaufe.    Wc  are  told  by  the  fame  author, 
HOLYOAK  (Francis),  author  of  the  Latin  die-    that  he  died  in  1256,  as  appears  from  the  infcription 
tionary,  became  reftor  of  South-ham  in  Warwickfhire    on  his  monument  in  the  cloiRers  of  the  convent  of  St 
in  1604;  and  being  greatly  elteemed,  was  chofen  mem-    Maturine  at  Paris.    Holywood  was  certainly  the  firft 
ber  of  the  convocation  in  the  firft  year  of  Charles  I. '3    mathematician  of  his  time.  He  was  cotemporary  with 
reign.    He  fuffered  much  for  the  king ;  and  died  in    Roger  Bacon,  but  probably  older  by  about  20  years, 
1652,  aged  87.    His  fon  Thomas  made  enlargements    He  wrote,  i.  Defpb^ra  mundi ;  often  reprinted,  and 
to  the  faid  Didllonary.  illuftrated  by  various  commentators.     2.  De  ami  ra- 

HOLYWOOD  (John),  or  Halifax,  or  Sacro-  ttone,feu  de  computo  eccleftajlico.  ^.  De  algorlfmo,  printed 
bofco,  was,  according  to  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pitts,  born  with  Comm.  Petri  CirvilU Hifp.  Paris  1498. 
at  Halifax  in  Yorkfhire;  according  to  Stainhurft,  at  HOMAGE,  in  law,  is  thf  fubmiflion,  loyalty,  and 
Holywood  near  Dublin  ;  and,  according  to  Dempfter  fervice,  which  a  tenant  promifed  to  his  lord  when  he 
and  Mackenzie,  in  Nithfdale  in  Scotland.  The  laft-  was  lirft  admitted  to  the  land  which  he  held  of  the  lord 
mentioned  author  informs  us,  that,  having  finiflied  his  in  fee  :  alfo  that  owing  to  a  king,  or  to  any  fuperior. 
lludies,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  \v&%  made  a  canon  HOMBERG  (William),  a  celebrated  phyfician, 
regular  of  the  order  of  St  Auguftin  in  the  famous  mo-  chemift,  and  philofopher.  was  the  fon  of  a  Saxon  gtn- 
naftery  of  Holywood  in  Nithfdale.  The  Englifh  bio-  tleman,  and  born  in  Batavia,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  ia. 
graphers,  on  the  contrary,  tell  us,  that  he  was  edu-  1652.  His  father  afterwards  fettUng  at  AmUerdam, 
cated  at  Oxford.    They  all  agree,  however,  in  affert-    William  there  profecuted  his  ftudies;  and  from  thence 

remove^: 

Stephen,  that  king  being  jealous  of  his  attachment  to  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  Irritated  at  this,  Fitz. 
John  delivered  the  caftle  of  Alnwick  to  David  king  of  Scotland,  and  brought  to  his  aid  all  the  forces  he  could 
raife  ;  he  was,  however,  afterwards  reconciled  to  king  Stephen,  and  held  the  manors  of  Burg  and  Knarefbo* 
rough  in  Yorkfhire,  but  never  recovered  the  government  of  this  cattle. 

In  the  1 6th  of  Henry  II.  fome  great  repairs  feem  to  have  been  done  here,  as  in  Madox's  hiftory  of  the  ex- 
chequer, under  the  article  of  Amercements,  it  appears  one  William,  fon  of  Waldef,  was  fined  five  marks  for 
refuling  his  alTiftance  in  the  king's  works  at  Baenburg  caftle.  Its  keep  is  fuppoftd  to  have  been  the  work  of 
this  reign. 

Edward  I.  fummoned  Baliol  to  meet  him  here  1296  ;  and  on  his  refufal  invaded  Scotland,  and  took  him 
prifoner.  Edward  II.  iheltered  Gavefton  here  1310.  It  was  taken  by  the  Yorkifts  after  the  battle  of  Hexham. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Sir  John  Forfter,  warden  of  the  marches,  was  governor  of  it,  and  made  a  knight 
banneret  after  the  battle  of  Mulfelburgh  ;  and  his  grandfon  John  obtained  a  grant  of  both  caftle  and  manor 
from  James  I.  His  defcendant  Thomas  forfeited  it  in  17 15  ;  bat  his  maternal  uncle  Nathaniel  Crew  biftiop> 
of  Durham  purchafed  and  bequeathed  them  to  unconfined  charitable  ufes.  The  ruins  are  ftill  confiderable  ; 
but  many  of  them  now  filled  with  fand,  caught  up  by  the  winds  which  rage  here  with  great  violence,  and  car- 
ried to  very  diftant  places.  The  remains  of  a  great  hall  are  very  fingular ;  it  had  been  warmed  by  two  fire 
places  of  a  vaft  fize,  and  from  the  top  of  every  window  ran  a  flue  like  that  of  a  chimney,  which  reached  the 
fummits  of  the  battlements.  Thefe  flues  feem  defigned  as  fo  many  fupernumerary  chimnies  to  give  vent  to  the 
fmoke  that  the  immenfe  fires  of  thofe  hofpitable  times  filled  the  rooms  with ;  for  halls  fmoky,  but  filled  with 
good  cheer,  were  in  thofe  days  thought  no  inconvenience.  In  the  year  1757,  the  truftees  for  lord  Crew's  cha- 
rity began  the  repairs  of  the  keep  or  great  tower  ;  the  diredlion  and  management  being  committed  to  Dr 
Sharp  archdeacon  of  Durham,  one  of  their  number  ;  who  has  made  a  moft  judicious  and  humane  application  of 
his  lordftiip's  generous  bequeft.  The  walls  are  from  9  to  12  feet  thick.  The  upper  parts  of  the  building 
have  been  formed  isto  granaries  ;  whence,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  corn  is  fold  to  the  indigent  without  any  dif- 
tinftioti  at  four  ftiillings  per  buftiel.  A  hall  and  fome  fmall  apartments  are  refei-ved  by  the  Do6tor,  who  fre- 
quently refides  here  to  fee  that  his  noble  plan  is  properly  executed. — Among  the  variety  of  diftrefled  who  find 
relief  from  the  judicious  difpofition  of  this  charity,  are  the  mariners  navigating  this  dangerous  coaft,  for  whofe 
benefit  aconftant  watch  is  kept  on  the  top  of  the  tower  ;  from  whence  fignals  are  given  to  the  riftiermen  of 
Holy  Ifland  when  any  ftiip  is  difcovered  in  diftrefs,  thefe  filhermen  by  their  fituation  being  able  t©  put  off 
their  boats  when  none  from  the  land  can  get  over  the  breakers.  The  fignals  are  fo  regulated  as  to  point  out 
the  particular  place  where  the  diftreffed  veflel  lies.  Befides  which,  in  every  great  ftorm,  two  men  on  horfe- 
back  patrole  the  adjacent  coaft  from  fun-fet  to  fun-rife,  who,  in  cafe  of  any  fliipwreck,  are  to  give  immediate 
notice  at  the  caftle.  Premiums  are  likewife  paid  for  the  earlieft;  information  of  any  fuch  misfortune.  By  thefe 
means  the  lives  of  many  feamen  have  been,  and  will  be,  preferved,  who  would  otherwife  have  periftied  for  want 
of  timely  afliftance.  Nor  does  this  benevolent  arrangement  ftop  her€.  The  fliipwrecked  mariner  finds  an  hofpi- 
table reception  in  this  caftle  ;  and  is  here  maintained  for  a  week  or  longer,  as  circumftances  may  require.  Here, 
likewife,  are  ftore-houfes  for  depofiting  the  goods  which  may  be  faved ;  inftruments  and  tackle  for  weighing 
and  raifing  the  funken  and  ftianded  veflels  ;  and,  to  complete  the  whole,  at  the  expence  of  this  fund,  the  lalt. 
offices  are  decently  performed  to  the  bodies  of  fuch  drowned  Tailors  as  are  call  on  ftiorc. 
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Komberg,  removed  to  Jena,  and  afterwards  to  Lelpfic,  where  h; 
Home  ftudied  the  law.  In  1642,  he  was  mude  advocate  at 
^  Magdeburg,  and  there  applied  hinifelf  to  the  ftady  of 
experimental  philofophy.  Some  time  after  he  travelled 
into  Italy  ;  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  tludy  of  uiedi- 
cine,  anatomy,  and  botany,  at  Padua.  He  afterwards 
ftudied  at  Bologna  ;  and  at  Rome  learned  optics, 
painting,  fculpture,  and  mufic.  He  at  length  travel- 
led into  France,  England,  and  Holland  ;  obtained  the 
degree  of  doftor  of  phyfic  at  Wittemberg  ;  travelled 
into  Germany  and  the  North  ;  vifited  the  mines  of 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Sweden  ;  and  re- 
turned to  France,  where  he  acquired  the  efteem  of  the 
learned.  He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  into  Ger- 
many, when  M.  Colbert  being  informed  of  his  merit, 
made  him  fuch  advantageous  offers,  as  induced  him  to 
fix  his  refidence  at  Paris.  M.  Homberg,  who  was  al- 
ready well  known  for  his  phofphorus,  for  a  pneumatic 
machine  of  his  own  invention  more  perfeft  than  that 
of  Guericke,  for  his  microfcopes,  for  his  difcoveries  in 
chemillry,  and  for  the  great  number  and  variety  of  his 
curious  obfervations,  was  received  into  the  academy  of 
fciences  in  169T,  and  had  the  laboratory  of  that  aca- 
demy, of  which  he  was  one  of  its  principal  ornaments. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, at  length  made  him  his  chemift,  fettled  upon  him 
a  penfion,  gave  him  the  moft  fuperb  laboratory  that 
was  ever  in  the  poiTeflion  of  a  chemift,  and  in  >  704 
made  him  his  firll  phyiician.  He  had  abjured  the 
Proteftant  religion  in  1682,  and  died  in  17  15.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  learned  and  curious  pieces  of  his 
writing,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences, 
and  in  feveral  journals.  He  had  begun  to  give  the 
elements  of  chemiftiy  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy, 
and  the  reft  were  found  among  his  papers  fit  for  print- 
ing. 

Homberg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  landgravate  of  fleffe,  feated  ten 
miles  north  of  Francfort,  and  gives  title  to  one  of  the 
tranches  of  the  houfe  of  Heffe,  who  is  its  forcreign. 
E.  Long.  8.  24.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

Homberg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  and  duchy  of  Deuxponts.  E.  Long.  7.  6. 
N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

HOME  (Henry),  Lord  Karnes,  an  eminent  Scot- 
tifh  lawyer,  and  author  of  many  celebrated  works  on 
various  fubjefts,  was  defcended  of  a  tvery  honourable 
and  ancient  family,  and  born  in  the  year  1696. 
Lord  Kames's  grandfather,  Henry  Home,  was  a 
younger  fon  of  Sir  John  Home  of  Renton,  who  held 
the  high  office  of  lord  juftice-clerk,  or  chief  crimi- 
nal judge  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1663.  He  re- 
ceived the  eftate  of  Karnes  from  his  uncle  George, 
brother  to  the  then  lord  juftice-clerk.  The  family  of 
Renton  is  defcended  from  that  of  the  earls  of  Home, 
the  rcprefentatives  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Northum- 
berland, as  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Lion  OlFice. 

The  county  of  Berwick  in  Scotland  has  the  ho- 
nour of  having  given  birth  to  this  great  and  ufeful 
member  of  fociety.  In  early  youth  he  was  lively,  and 
eager  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge.  He  never  at- 
tended a  public  fchool ;  but  was  inftru£te;i  in  the  an- 
cient and  modern  languages,  as  vfell  as  in  leveral 
branches  of  niathematics,  and  the  arts  necefiarily  con- 
neftcd  with  that  fcience,  by  Mr  Wingate,  a  man  of 


conjiderable  part3  and  learning,  who  fpent  many  years  t^ome. 
as  preceptor  or  private  tutor  to  Mr  Home. 

After  ttudying,  with  acutenefs  and  diligence,  at  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  the  civil  law  and  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  his  own  country,  Mr  Home  early  per- 
ceived that  a  knowledge  of  thefe  alone  h  not  fufficient  to 
make  an  accomplifhed  lawyer.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  forms  and  pradical  bufinefs  of  cotirts,  and  efpccially 
of  the  fupreme  com  t,  as  a  member  of  which  he  was  ta 
feek  for  fame  and  emolument,  he  confidered  as  eflentially 
necelTary  to  qualify  him  to  hb  a  complete  barrifter. 
He  accordingly  attended  for  fome  time  the  chaTiber 
of  a  writer  to  the  fignet,  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  learning  the  ftyles  of  legal  deeds,  and  the  modes  of 
condufting  different  fpecies  of  bufinefs.  This  wife 
ftep,  independently  of  his  great  genius  and  unwearied 
application,  procured  him,  after  his  admiflipn  to  th^ 
bar,  pecuhar  refpeft  from  the  court,  and  proportional 
employment  In  his  profeflion  of  an  advocate.  Who- 
ever perufes  the  law- papers  compofed  by  Mr  Home 
when  a  young  man,  will  perceive  an  uncommon  ele- 
gance of  ft}le,  befides  great  ingenuity  of  reafoning, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  and  conllitu- 
tlon  of  his  country.  Thefe  qualifications,  together 
with  the  ftrength  and  vivacity  of  his  natural  abilities, 
foon  raifed  him  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  Scottifh  bar;  , 
and,  on  the  2d  day  of  February  1752,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  bench  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  feflion,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Karnes. 

Before  this  period,  however,  notwithftanding  the  un- 
avoidable labours  of  his  profefTion,  Mr  Home  had  fa- 
voured the  world  with  feveral  ufeful  and  ingenious 
works.  In  the  year  1728,  he  ^nhY\{\:iQA  Remarkable De- 
cijions  of  the  Court  of  Sejfion  from  I'jiS  to  1 728,  in  one 
vol.  folio. — In  1732  appeared  Ej/ays  upon  feveral fub- 
jeSs  in  laiu,  viz.  "Jus  tertii ;  Benejicium  cechndarum  aSio' 
mm  ;  Vinco  Vincentem;  and  Prefcription  ;  in  one  volume 
8vo.  This  firft  produce  of  his  original  genius,  and  of 
his  extenfive  views,  excited  not  only  the  attention,  but 
the  admiration  of  the  judges,  and  of  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  college  of  juftice.  This  work  was  fucceed-  ; 
ed,  in  the  year  1  741,  by  Decifions  of  the  Court  of  Seffion  \ 
from  its  Jirfi  in/lit ution  to  the  year  1740,  abridged  and  di-  \ 
gefled  under  proper  headsy  in  form  of  a  DiSionary,  in  two 
volumes  folio  :  A  very  laborious  work,  and  of  the 
greateft  utility  to  every  practical  lawyer.  In  1747 
appeared  Effays  upon  feveral  fubjecls  concerning  Brt- 
ti/h  iintiquitiesf  viz.  i.  Introdudlion  of  the  feudal  law 
into  Scotland.  2.  Conflitution  of  parliament.  3.  Ho- 
nour, Dignity.  4.  Succeflion,  or  Defcent ;  with  an 
appendix  upon  hereditary  and  indefeafibte  riiiht,  com- 
pofed anno  1745,  and  publifhed  '747,  in  one  volume 
8vo.  In  a  preface  to  this  work,  Lord  Karnes  informs 
us,  that  in  the  years  1745  and  1746,  when  the  nation 
was  in  great  fufpenfe  and  dIftra£tion,  he  retired  to  the 
country  ;  and  in  order  to  baniih  as  much  as  pofTible 
the  uneafinefs  of  his  mind,  he  contiived  the  plan,  and 
.executed  this  ingenious  performance. 

Though  not  in  the  order  of  tim^,  we  fhall  continue 
the  liil  of  all  our  author's  writingr.  on  law,  before 
we  proceed  to  his  produftlons  on  other  fubjecls.  In 
1757,  he  publiflied  The  Statute  la-w  of  Scotland  a- 
hridged,  luith  hijlcrical  notes,  in  one  volume  Bvo  ;  a  moft 
ufeful  and  labor;;  work.  In  the  year  1759,  he  pre-' 
fented  to  the  public  a  new  work  under  the  title  of  Hijlo- 
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rtcalLaiv  TraBs,  in  one  vol.  8vo.  It  contains  fourteen 
interefting  trafts,  viz.  Hilloryor  the  Criminal  Law  :  — 
Hiftory  of  Promifes  and  Covenants  : — Hiftory  of  Pro- 
perty: — Hiftory  of  Securities  upon  and  for  Payment  of 
Debt  :--Hiftory  of  the  Privilege  vfHc\\  an  Heir-apparent 
in  a  feudal  holding  has  to  continue  the  Pofieffion  of  his 
Anceftor: — Hiftory  of  Regalities,  and  of  the  Privilege 

of  repledging  :  Hiftory  of   Courts  : — Hiftory  of 

Brieves  :  —  HKlory  of  Procefs  in  abfence  : — Hiftory  of 
Execution  againft  Moveables  and  Land  for  Payment 
of  Debt :  —  Hiftory  of  Perfonal  Execution  for  Payment 
of  Debt :~  Hiftory  of  Execution  for  obtaining  Pay- 
ment after  the  Death  of  the  Debtor: — Hiftory  of  the 
limited  and  univerfal  Reprefcntation  of  Heirs  : — Old 
and  New  Extent,  In  1760,  he  publiftied,  in  one  vo- 
lume folio.  The  principles  of  Equity  ;  a  work  which  fliows 
both  the  fertiHty  of  the  author's  genius  and  his  inde- 
fatigable apphcation.  In  1766,  he  gave  to  the  public 
another  volume  in  folio  of  Remarkable  Decifions  of  the 
Court  of  Sejfion,  from  1730  to  J752.  In  1777,  ap- 
peared his  Elucidations  rcfpeSing  the  Common  and  Statute 
Law  of  Scoiland,  in  one  volume  8vo.  This  book  con- 
tains many  curious  and  interefting  remarks  upon  fome 
intricate  and  dubious  points  which  occur  in  the  law 
of  Scotland.  In  1780,  he  pubiuTied  a  volume  in  folio 
of  Seka  Decifions  of  the  Court  of  Sejfion  from  1752 
io  1768. 

From  this  fketch  of  LorAKames's  compofitlons  and 
colleftions  with  a  view  to  improve  and  elucidate  the 
laws  of  Scotland,  the  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of 
his  great  induftry,  and  of  his  anxious  defire  to  promote 
the  honour  and  welfare  of  his  country.  It  remains 
to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  fupremc  court  there,  the 
law- writings  of  Lord  Kames  are  held  in  equal  eftima- 
tion,  and  quoted  with  equal  refpe(^t,  as  thbfe  of  Coke 
0/  Blackftone  in  the  courts  of  England. 

I^ord  Kames's  mind  was  very  much  inclined  to  me- 
taphyfical  difquifitions.  When  a  young  man,  in  order 
to  improve  himfelf  in  his  favourite  ftudy,  he  cutre- 
fponded  with  the  famous  Berkeley  bifliop  of  Cloyne, 
Dr  Buller  bifhop  of  Durham,  Dr  Samuel  Clark,  and 
many  other  ingenious  and  learned  men  both  in  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  The  letters  of  correfpondence,  we 
are  happy  to  learn,  have  been  carefully  preferved  by 
his  fon  and  heir  George  Horae-Drummond,  Efq;  of 
Blair-Drummond. 

The  year  1751  gave  birth  to  the  firft  fruits  of  his 
Lordihips  metaphyfical  ftudies,  under  the  title  of  EJays 
on  the  Prindpks  of  Morality  and  natural  Religion,  in  two 
parts.  Though  a  fmall  volume,  it  was  replete  with  in- 
genuity and  acute  reafoning,  excited  general  attention, 
and  gave  rife  to  much  controverfy.  It  contained,  in 
more  explicit  terms  than  perhaps  any  other  work  of  a 
religious  theift  then  known  in  Scotland,  the  dodrine 
which  has  of  late  made  fo  much  noife  under  the  appel- 
lation of  philofophical  necefity.  The  fame  thing  had  in- 
deed been  taught  by  Hobbes,  by  Collins,  and  by  the 
celebrated  David  Hume,  Efq;  but  as  thofe  authors  either 
were  profeficd  infidels,  or  were  fuppofed  to  be  fuch,  it 
excited,  as  coming  from  them,  no  wonder,  and  provo- 
ked for  a  time  very  little  indignation.  But  when  a  wri- 
ter, who  exhibited  no  fymptoms  of  extravagant  fcepti- 
cifm,  who  inlinuated  nothing  againft  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation in  general,  and  who  inculcated  with  earneftnefs 
tke  great  duties  of  morality  and  natural  religion,  advan- 
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ced  at  the  fame  time  fo  uncommon  a  doftrine  as  that  of  Home. 
necejfity ;  a  number  of  pens  were  immediately  drawn  a-  -~~v"^ 
gainft  him,  and  for  a  while  the  work  and  its  author 
were  extremely  obnoxious  to  a  great  part  of  the  Scot- 
tlfh  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  fome,  and 
thofe  not  totally  ilhterate,  who,  confounding  necsffity 
with  predeflination,  complimented  Mr  Home  on  his  ma- 
fterly  defence  of  the  eftabliftied  faith  :  and  though  be- 
tween thefe  two  fchemes  there  is  no  fort  of  refemblance, 
except  that  the  future  happinefs  or  mifery  of  all  men  is, 
according  to  both,  certainly  fore- known  and  appointed 
by  God  ;  yet  we  remember,  that  a  profeffer  in  a  diffent- 
ing  academy  fo  far  millook  the  one  for  the  other,  that 
he  recommended  to  his  pupils  the  EJfays  on  morality  and 
natural  religion,  as  containing  a  complete  vindicatioa  of 
the  doArine  of  Calvin.  For  this  miftakc  he  was  dif- 
mifled  from  his  office,  and  excluded  from  the  comm.u- 
nion  of  the  fe£l  to  which  he  belonged.  Lord  Kames, 
like  many  other  great  and  good  men,  continued  a  Ne- 
ceffarian  to  the  day  of  his  death  ;  but  in  a  fubfcquent 
edition  of  the  elTays,  he  exhibited  a  remarkable  proof 
of  his  candor  aiid  liberality  of  fentiment,  by  altering 
the  expreffions,  which,  contrary  to  his  intention,  had 
given  fuch  general  offence. 

In  1761,  he  publiflied  an  IntroduSion  to  tht  Art  of 
Thinking,  in  one  volume  l2mo.  This  fmall  but  va- 
luable book  was  originally  intended  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  his  own  family.  The  plan  of  it  is  both  curious, 
amufing,  and  highly  calculated  to  catch  the  attention 
and  to  improve  the  minds  of  youth.  It  confifts  of 
maxims  collected  from  Rochefoucaulc  and  many  other 
authors.  To  illuftrate  thefe  maxims,  and  to  rivet 
their  fplrit  and  meaning  in  the  minds  of  young  perfons, 
his  Lordihip  has  added  to  moft  of  them  beautiful  ftories, 
fables,  and  hiftorical  anecdotes. 

In  the  department  of  belles  lettres,  his  Elements  of 
Criticifn  appeared  in  1762,  in  three  volumes  8vo. 
This  valuable  work  is  the  firft  and  a  moft  fuccefs- 
ful  attempt  to  ftiow,  that  the  art  of  criticifm  is  found- 
ed on  the  principles  of  human  nature.  Such  a  plan,, 
it  might  be  thought,  fhould  have  produced  a  dry  and 
phlegmatic  performance.  Lord  Kames,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  fprightllnefs  of  his  manner  of  treating 
every  fubjed  he  handled,  has  rendered  the  Elements  of 
Ciiticifm  not  only  highly  inftruftive,  but  one  of  the 
moft  entertaining  books  in  our  language.  Before  this 
work  was  publifhed,  RoUIn's  Belles  Lettres,  a  dull  per?- 
formance,  from  which  a  ftudent  could  derive  little  ad- 
vantage, was  univerfally  recommended  as  a  ftandard  ; 
but,  after  the  Elements  of  Criticifm  were  prefented  to 
the  public,  Rollin  inftantly  vaniflied,  and  gave  place 
to  greater  genius  and  greater  utility.  With  regard  to 
real  inftruclion  and  genuine  tafte  in  compofition  of 
every  kind,  a  ftudent,  a  gentleman,  or  a  fcholar,  can 
in  no  language  find  fuch  a  fertile  field  of  information. 
Lord  Kames,  accordingly,  had  the  happinefs  of  feeing 
the  good  efftfts  of  his  labours,  and  of  enioying  for 
twenty  years  a  reputation  whicii  he  fo  juftly  merited. 

A  ftill  farther  proof  of  the  genius  and  various  pur- 
fuits  of  this  aftive  mind  was  given  in.  the  year  1772,, 
when  his  Lordfliip  publifhed  a  work  in  one  vo.- 
lume  8vo,  under  the  title  of  The  Gentleman  Farmer^ 
being  an  attempt  to  improve  Agriculture  by  fubje£ting  it  to 
the  tcfl  of  rational  principles.  Our  limits  do  not  permit 
us  to  give  details;,  but,  with  regard  to  this  book,  we 
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Home,  tnull  inform  the  public,  that  all  the  intelligent  farmers 
'•^^r-"  inlj  Scotland  uniformly  declare,  that,  after  perufing 
Young,  Dickfon,  and  a  hundred  other  writers  on 
agricultuie,  Lord  Karnes's  Gentleman  Farmer  contains 
the  befl:  pradlical  and  rational  information  on  the  va- 
rious articles  of  hufbandry  which,  can  any  where  be 
obtained.  As  a  praftical  farmer,  Lord  Kames  has 
given  many  obvious  proofs  of  his  flcill.  After  he  fuc- 
ceeded,  in  right  of  his  lady,  to  the  ample  eftace  of 
Blair-Drummond  in  the  county  of  Perth,  he  formed  a 
plan  for  turning  a  large  mofs,  confilling  of  at  leaft 
1500  acres,  into  arable  land.  His  Lordfhip  had  the 
jpleafure,  before  he  died,  to  fee  the  plan  fuccefsfully, 
though  only  partially,  executed.  The  fame  plan  is 
.now  carrying  on  in  a  much  more  rapid  manner  by  his 
fon  George  Drummond,  Efq.  But  as  this  is  not  a 
proper  place  for  details  of  this  nature,  we  mull  refer 
the  reader  to  the  article  Moss;  where  a  particular  ac- 
count of  this  extraordinary,  but  cxtenfively  ufeful, 
operation  (hall  be  given. 

In  the  year  1773,  Lord  Kames  favoured  the  world 
with  Sketches  of  the  Hijlory  of  Man^  in  2  vols  4to.  This 
work  ccnfifts  of  a  great  variety  of  fafts  and  obfervations 
concerning  the  nature  of  man  ;  the  produce  of  much 
and  profitable  reading.  In  the  courfe  of  his  ftudiesand 
reafonings,  he  had  amafled  a  vaft  collc£lion  of  mate- 
rials. Thefe,  when  confiderably  advanced  in  years, 
he  digefted  under  proper  heads,  and  fubmitted  them 
to  the  confideration  ot  the  public.  He  intended  that 
this  book  fhould  be  equally  intelligible  to  women  as  to 
men  ;  and,  to  accomphft  this  end,  when  he  had  occa- 
iion  to  quote  ancient  or  foreign  books,  he  uniformly 
tranflated  the  paflages.  The  Sketches  contain  much 
ufeful  information  ;  and,  like  all  his  Lordfiiip's  other 
performances,  are  lively  and  entertaining. 

We  now  come  to  Lord  Karnes's  laft  work,  to  which 
he  modeflly  gives  the  title  of  X,oofe  Hints  u^on  Educa- 
Uon,  chiefly  concerning  the  Culture  of  the  Heart,  It  was 
publifhed  in  the  year  1781,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  when  the 
venerabk  and  aftonifliing  author  was  in  the  85th  year 
-of  his  age.  Though  his  Lordfhip  chofe  to  call  thera 
jLoofe  hints,  the  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  in  this 
compofition  an  uncommon  aftivity  of  mind  at  an  age 
lb  far  advanced  beyond  the  ufual  period  of  human  life, 
and  an  carneft  defire  to  form  the  minds  of  youth  to 
honour,  to  virtue,  to  induftry,  and  to  a  veneration  of 
the  Deity. 

Befide  the  books  we  have  enumerated,  Lord  Kames 
publifhed  many  temporary  and  fugitive  pieces  in  diffe- 
rent periodical  works.  In  the  EfJ'ays  Phyjical  and 
Literary,  publifhed  by  a  fociety  of  gentlemen  in  Edin- 
burgh, we  find  ccmpofitions  of  his  Lordfhip  On  the  Lews 
of  Motion,  On  the  Advantages  of  Shtillciv  Ploughing, 
and  on  Elaboration;  all  of  which  exhibit  evident 
marks  of  genius  and  originahty  of  thinking. 

How  a  man  employed  through  life  in  public  bufinefs, 
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and  in  bufinefs  of  the  firft  importance,  could  find  leifure  ^^o*^ 
for  fo  many  different  purfuits,  and  excel  in  them  (a), 
it  is  not  eafy  for  a  meaner  mind  to  form  even  a  concep- 
tion. Much,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fupe- 
riority  of  his  genius ;  but  much  muft  hkewife  have  been 
the  refult  of  a  proper  diftribution  of  his  time.  He  rofc 
early  ;  when  in  the  vigour  of  life  at  four  o'clock,  in 
old  age  at  fix  ;  and  fludied  all  morning.  When  the 
court  was  fitting,  the  duties  of  his  office  employed  him 
from  eight  or  nine  till  twelve  or  one  ;  after  which,  if 
the  weather  permitted,  he  walked  for  two  hours  with 
fome  Hterary  friends,  and  then  went  home  to  dinner. 
Whilft  he  was  on  the  bench,  and  we  believe  when  he 
was  at  the  bar,  he  neither  gave  nor  accepted  invitations 
to  dinner  during  the  term  or  fejfion  ;  and  if  any  friend 
came  uninvited  to  dine  with  him,  his  Lordfhip  difplay- 
ed  his  ufual  cheerfulnefs  and  hofpitahty,  but  always  re- 
tired with  his  clerk  as  foon  as  he  had  drunk  a  very  few 
glaffes  of  wine,  leaving  his  company  to  be  entertained 
by  his  lady.  The  afternoon  was  fpent  as  the  morning 
had  been,  in  ftudy.  In  the  evening  he  went  to  the 
theatre  or  the  concert,  from  which  he  returned  to  the 
fociety  of  fome  men  of  learning,  with  whom  he  fat  late, 
and  difplayed  fuch  talents  for  converfation  as  are  not 
often  found.  It  is  obferved  by  a  late  celebrated  author, 
that  to  read .  write,  and  converfe,  in  due  proportions, 
is  the  bufinefs  of  a  man  of  letters  ;  and  that  he  who 
hopes  to  look  back  hereafter  with  fatisfadlion  upon 
pafl  years,  mufl.  learn  to  know  the  value  of  fingle  mi- 
nutes, and  endeavour  to  let  no  particle  of  time  fall  ufe- 
kfs  to  the  ground."  It  was  by  pradlifing  thefe  leffons 
that  Lord  Kames  rofe  to  literary  eminence,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  all  the  obftacles  which  the  tumult  of  public  bu- 
finefs could  place  in  his  way. 

To  give  a  proper  delineation  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate charafter  of  Lord  Kames,  would  far  exceed  our 
limits.  The  writer  of  this  article,  however,  who  had 
the  honour  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  great 
and  good  man  for  more  than  twenty  years,  mull  be 
indulged  in  adding  a  few  fads  which  fell  under  his 
own  obfervation. 

Lord  Kames  was  remarkable  for  public  fpirit,  to 
which  he  conjoined  activity  and  great  exertion.  He  ' 
for  a  long  tra£t  of  time  had  the  principal  management 
of  all  the  focieties  and  boards  for  promoting  the  trade, 
fifheries,  and  manufactures,  in  Scotland.  As  condu- 
cive to  thofe  ends,  he  was  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for 
making  and  repairing  turnpike  roads  through  every 
part  of  the  country.  He  had  likewife  %  chief  lead  in 
the  diftribution  and  application  of  the  funds  arifing 
from  the  eftates  in  Scotland  which  had  unfortunately 
been  annexed  to  the  crown.  He  was  no  Icfs  zealous 
in  fupporting,  both  with  his  writings  and  perfonal  in- 
fluence, literary  aflbciations.  He  was  in  fome  mca- 
fure  the  parent  of  what  was  called  the  Phyjical  and  Li' 
terary  Society.  This  fociety  was  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated 


(a)  Uptyi  refledling  on  the  fliudioufnefs  of  Lord  Karnes's  difpofition,  and  his  numerous  literary  produdions, 
the  reader  will  naturally  recal  to  his  mind  a  fl;riklng  fimilarity  between  his  Lordfhip  and  the  laborious  Pliny  the 
Elder.  In  a  letter  from  PHny  the  Younger  to  Macer,  the  following  paffage  occurs,  which  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  both  ;  Nonne  videtur  tibij  recordanti  quantum  legerit,  quantum  fcripferit,  nec  in  officiis  ullis,  nec  in  ami- 
citia  principum  fui/feP  which  is  thus  tranflated  by  Melmoth  :  "  When  you  refleft  on  the  books  he  has  read 
and  the  volumes  he  has  written,  are  you  not  inclined  to  fufped,  that  he  never  was  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the 
public,  or  the  fervice  of  his  prince 
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rated  into  the  Roy  I  Society  tf  Edinhurghf  which  re- 
ceived a  charter  from  the  crown,  and  which  is  daily 
producing  marks  of  genius,  as  well  as  works  of  real 
utility. 

As  a  private  and  domeftic  gentleman,  Lord  Kames 
was  admired  by  both  fexes.  The  vivacity  of  his  wit 
and  of  his  animal  fpirits,  even  when  advanced  in  years, 
rendered  his  company  not  only  agreeable,  but  greatly 
folicited  by  the  literati,  and  courted  by  ladies  of  the 
higheft  rank  and  accomplifliments.  He  told  very  few 
ftories  ;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  repeated  the  fame  ftory  to 
the  fame  perfon.  From  the  ncceflity  of  retailing  anec- 
dotes, the  miferable  refuge  of  thofe  who,  without  ge- 
nius, attempt  to  fhine  in  converfation,  the  abundance 
of  his  own  mind  fet  him  free  ;  for  his  wit  or  his  learn- 
ing always  fuggefted  what  the  occafion  required.  He 
could  with  equal  eafe  and  readinefs  combat  the  opinions 
of  a  metaphyfician,  unravel  the  intricacies  of  law,  talk 
with  a  farmer  on  improvements  in  agriculture,  or  etli- 
matc  with  a  lady  the  merits  of  the  drefs  in  fafhion.  In- 
ftead  of  being  jealous  of  rivals,  the  charaAeriftic  of  little 
minds,  Lord  Kames  foftered  and  encouraged  every  fymp- 
tom  of  merit  that  he  could  difcover  in  the  fcholar,  or  in 
the  loweft  mechanic.  Before  he  fucceeded  to  the  eftate 
of  Blair- Drummond,  his  fortune  was  fmall.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  circumftance,  he,  in  conjundtion  with 
Mrs  Drummond,  his  refpedable  and  accomplifhed 
fpoufe,  did  much  more  fervice  to  the  indigent  than 
moft  families  of  greater  opulence.  If  the  prefent  ne- 
ceflity  was  preffing,  they  gave  money.  They  did  more: 
When  they  difcovered  that  male  or  female  petitioners 
were  capable  of  performing  any  art  or  labour,  both 
parties  exerted  thcmfelves  in  procuring  that  fpecies  of 
work  which  the  poor  people  could  perform.  In  cafes 
of  this  kind,  which  were  very  frequent,  the  lady  took 
charge  of  the  women  and  his  Lord(hip  of  the  men. 
From  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  various  and 
numerous  productions  of  his  genius,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  could  be  few  idle  moments  in  his  long  protract- 
ed life.  His  mind  vv%s  inceflantly  employed  ;  either 
teeming  with  new  ideas,  or  purfuing  aftive  and  labo- 
rious occupations.  At  the  fame  time,  with  all  this 
intelleftual  ardour,  one  great  feature  in  the  charadler 
of  Lord  ICames,  befide  his  literary  talents  and  his 
public  fpirit,  was  a  remarkable  innocency  of  mind. 
He  not  only  never  indulged  in  detraction,  but  when 
any  fpecies  of  fcandal  was  exhibited  in  his  company, 
he  either  remained  filent,  or  endeavoured  to  give  a  dif- 
ferent turn  to  the  converfatioa.  As  natural  confe- 
quences  of  this  amiable  difpolition,  he  never  meddled 
with  politics,  even  when  parties  ran  to  indecent  lengths 
in  this  country;  and,  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  he 
never  wrote  a  fentence,  notwithllanding  his  numerous 
publications,  without  a  diredt  and  a  manifell  intention 
to  benefit  his  fellow  creatures.  In  his  temper  he  was 
naturally  warm,  though  kindly  and  affcdtionate.  In 
the  friendfhips  he  formed,  he  was  ardent,  zealous,  and 
finceir.  So  far  from  being  inclined  to  irreligion,  as 
fome  ignorant  bi^rots  infinuated,  few  men  polTefled  a 
more  devout  habit  of  thought.  A  conftant  fenfe  of 
Deity,  and  a  veneration  for  Providence,  dwelt  upon 
his  mind.  From  this  fource  arofe  that  propenfity 
which  appears  in  all  his  writings,  of  invelligating  final 
caufes,  and  tracing  the  wifdom  of  the  Supreme  Author 
of  nature.  But  here  we  muft  ftop.  Lord  Kames,  to  the 
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great  regret  of  the  public,  died  on  the  27th  day  of  De- 
cember 1782.  As  he  had  no  marked  difeafe  but  the  de-^  ' 
bility  neceffarily  refulting  from  extreme  old  age,  a  few 
days  before  his  death  he  went  to  the  Court  of  Seffion, 
addrefled  all  the  judges  feparately,  told  them  he  was 
fpeedily  to  depart,  and  took  a  folemn  and  an  affcAioB- 
ate  farewell. 

HOMER,  the  prince  of  the  Greek  poets,  flourifn- 
ed,  according  to  Dr  Blair,  about  900  B.  C.  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Prieftley  850,  according  to  the  Arundeliatt 
marbles  300,  after  the  taking  of  Troy  ;  and  agreeable 
to  them^all,  above  400  years  before  Plato  and  Ari- 
ftotle.  Seven  cities  difputed  the  glory  of  having  gi- 
ven  him  birth,  viz.  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colophon,  Sa- 
lamis,  Chios,  Argos,  and  Athens ;  which  has  been  ex- 
prefled  by  the  following  diftich  : 

Smyrna,  Rhidei,  Calopbon,  Salamis,  Chios,  Argos,  Athene  ; 
Orbit  de  patria  certat,  Homere,  tua. 

We  have  nothing  that  is  very  certain  in  relation  to  the 
particulars  of  his  hfe.  The  moft  regular  account  is 
that  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Herodotus,  and  is 
ufually  printed  with  his  hiftory  :  and  though  it  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  be  a  fpurious  piece,  yet  as  it  is  an- 
cient, was  made  ufe  of  by  Strabo,  and  exhibits  that  idea 
which  the  later  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  in  the  age  of 
Auguftus,  entertained  of  Homer,  we  muft  content  our- 
felves  with  giving  an  abftraft  of  it. 

A  man  of  Magnefia,  whofe  name  was  Menalippus, 
went  to  fettle  at  Cumse,  where  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  citizen  called  Homyres,  and  had  by  her  a 
daughter  called  Crithe'ts.  The  father  and  mother  dy- 
ing, the  young  woman  was  left  under  the  tuition  of 
Cleonax  her  father's  friend,  and  fuffering  herfdf  to  be 
deluded  was  got  with  child.  The  guardian,  though 
his  care  had  not  prevented  the  misfortune,  was  how- 
ever willing  to  conceal  it ;  and  therefore  fent  Critheis 
to  Smyrna,  which  was  then  building,  18  years  after 
the  founding  of  Cumse,  and  about  168  after  the  taking 
of  Troy.  Critheis  being  near  her  time,  went  one  day 
to  a  feftival,  which  the  town  of  Smyrna  was  celebra- 
ting on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles  ;  where  her  pains 
coming  upon  her,  Ihe  was  delivered  of  Homer,  whom 
fhe  called  Melejigems ^  becaufe  he  was  born  on  the 
banks  of  that  river.  Having  nothing  to  maintain  her, 
fhe  was  forced  to  fpin  :  and  a  man  of  Smyrna  called 
Phemlusi  who  taught  literature  and  mufic,  having  of- 
ten feen  Critheis,  who  lodged  near  him,  and  being  plea- 
fed  with  her  houfewifery,  took  her  into  his  houfe  to 
fpin  the  wool  he  received  from  his  fcholars  for  their 
fchooling.  Here  fhe  behaved  herfelf  fo  mode(Uy  and 
difcreetly,  that  Phemius  married  her  ;  and  adopted  her 
fon,  in  whom  he  diicovered  a  wonderful  genius,  and 
the  beft  natural  difpofiiion  in  the  world.  After  the 
death  of  Phemius  and  Critheis,  Homer  fucceeded  to 
his  father-in-law's  fortune  and  fchool ;  and  was  admi- 
red, not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  but  by 
ftrangers,  who  reforted  from  all  parts  to  that  place  of 
trade.  A  fhipmafter  called  MenteSy  who  was  a  man 
of  learning  and  a  lover  of  poetry,  was  fo  taken  witH 
Homer,  that  he  perfuaded  him  to  leave  his  fchool,  and 
to  travel  with  him.  Homer,  who  had  then  begun  his 
poem  of  the  Iliad,  and  thought  it  of  great  conicquence 
to  fee  the  places  he  fhould  have  occafion  to  treat  of, 
embraced  the  opportunity.  He  embarked  with  Mentes, 
and  during  their  feveral  voyages  never  failed  csfiefully 
■  4  K  to 
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HVmcr.  to  note  down  all  that  he  thought  worth  obferving.  He 
■"■"V""^  travelled  into  Egypt  ;  from  whence  he  brought  into 
Greece  the  names  of  their  gods,  the  chief  ceremonies 
of  their  worfhip,  and  a  more  improved  knowledge  in 
the  arts  than  what  prevailed  in  his  own  country.  He 
vifited  Africa  and  Spain  ;  in  his  return  from  whence 
he  touched  at  Ithaca,  where  he  was  much  troubled 
with  a  rheum  falling  upon  his  eyes.  Mentes  being  in 
hafte  to  take  a  turn  to  Leucadia  his  native  country, 
left  Homer  well  recommended  to  Mentor,  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  ifland  of  Ithaca,  who  took  all  pof- 
lible  care  of  him.  There  Homer  was  informed  of  many 
things  relating  to  UlyfTes,  which  he  afterwards  made 
ufe  of  in  compofing  his  OJyfley.  Mentes  returning  to 
Ithaca,  found  Homer  cured.  They  embarked  toge- 
ther ;  and  after  much  time  fpent  in  vifiting  the  coafts 
of  Peloponnefus  and  the  iflands,  they  arrived  at  Colo- 
phon, where  Homer  was  again  troubled  with  the  de- 
fluxion  upon  his  eyes,  which  proved  fo  violent,  that  he 
is  faid  to  have  loft  his  fiirht.  This  misfortune  made 
him  refolve  to  return  to  Smyrna,  where  he  finiflied  his 
Iliad.  Some  time  after,  the  ill  poUure  of  his  affairs 
obliged  him  to  go  to  Cumas,  where  he  hoped  to  have 
found  fome  relief.  Here  his  poems  were  highly  ap- 
plauded :  but  when  he  propofed  to  immortalize  their 
town,  if  they  would  allow  him  a  falary,  he  was  an- 
fwered,  that  *'  there  would  be  no  end  of  maintaining 
all  the  'o^anfo/  or  "  blind  men  and  hence  got  the 
name  of  Homer.  He  afterwards  wandered  through  feve- 
ral  places,  and  flopped  at  Chios,  where  he  married,  and 
compofed  his  Odyfley.  Some  time  after,  having  add- 
ed many  verfes  to  his  poems  in  praife  of  the  cities  of 
Greece,  efpecially  of  Athens  and  Argos,  he  went  to 
Samos,  where  he  fpent  the  winter,  finging  at  the  houfes' 
of  the  great  men,  with  a  train  of  boys  after  him.  From 
Samos  he  went  to-Io,  one  of  the  Sporades,  with  a  de- 
fign  to  continue  his  voyage  to  Athens ;  but  landing 
t»y  the  way  at  Chios,  he  fell  fick,  died,  and  was  bu- 
ried on  the  fea-fhore. 

The  only  inconteftable  works  which  Homer  has  left 
behind  him  are  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  Batra- 
chomyomachia,  or  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  has 
been  difputed.  The  hymns  have  been  difputed  alfo, 
and  attributed  by  the  fcholiafts  to  Cynsethus  the  rhap- 
fodift  :  but  neither  Thucydides,  Lucian,  nor  Paufa- 
nias,  have  fcrupled  to  cite  them  as  genuine.  Many 
other  pieces  ar^  afcribed  to  him:  epigrams,  the  Ear- 
tiges,  the  Cecropes,  the  deftru<ftion  of  OechaHa,  of 
which  only  the  names  are  remaining. 

Nothing  was  ever  comparable  to  the  clearnefs  and 
majefty  of  Homer's  ftyle  ;  to  the  fublimity  of  his 
thoughts  ;  to  the  ftrength  and  fweetnefs  of  his  verfes. 
All  his  images  are  flriking  ;  his  defcrlptions  juft  and 
cxai?i^  ;  the  paflions  fo  well  exprefled,  and  nature  fo  juft 
and  finely  painted,  thai  he  gives  to  every  thing  motion, 
life,  and  adion.  But  he  more  particularly  excels  in 
invention,  and  in  the  different  characters  of  his  heroes, 
which  arc  fo  varied,  that  they  affedt  us  in  an  inexpref- 
fible  manner.  In  a  word,  the  more  he  is  read  by  a 
perfon  of  good  tafte,  the  more  he  is  admired.  Nor 
are  his  works  to  be  efteemed  merely  as  entertaining 
poems,  or  as  the  monuments  of  a  fublime  and  varied 
genius.  He  was  in  general  fo  accurate  with  refpe<St  to 
coftume,  that  he  feldom  mentioned  perfons  or  things 
that  we  may  not  conclude  to  have  been  known  during 
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the  times  of  which  he  writes ;  and  it  was  Mr  P6pe*9  Homer, 
opinion,  that  his  account  of  people,  princes,  and  eoun-  "^-v"^ 
tries,  was  purely  hiftorical,  founded  on  the  real  tranf- 
adtions  of  thofe  times,  and  by  far  the  moft  valuable 
piece  of  hiftory  and  geography  left  us  concerning  the 
ftate  of  Greece  in  that  early  period.  His  geographi . 
cal  divifions  of  that  country  were  thought  fo  exafi:^ 
that  we  are  told  of  many  controverfies  concerning  the 
boundaries  of  Grecian  cities  which  have  been  decided 
upon  the  authority  of  his  poems. 

Alcibiades  gave  a  rhetorician  a  box  on  the  ear  for 
not  having  Homer's  writings  in  his  fchool.  Alexander 
was  raviihed  yvith  them,  and  commonly  placed  them 
under  his  pillow  with  his  fword  :  he  incloied  the  Iliad 
in  the  precious  cafliet  that  belonged  to  Darius  ;  "  in 
order  (faid  he  to  his  courtiers  J  that  the  moft  perfedl 
produftion  of  the  human  mind  might  be  inclofed  in 
the  moft  valuable  callcet  in  the  world."  And  one  day 
feeing  the  tomb  of  Achilles  in  Sigaea,  *'  Fortunate  he- 
ro !  (cried  he),  thou  haft  had  a  Homer  to  fing  thy  vic- 
tories!" Lycurgus,  Solon,  ami  the  kings  and  princes 
of  Greece,  fet  fuch  a  value  on  Homer's  works,  that 
they  took  the  utmoft  pains  in  procuring  correft  edi- 
tions of  them,  the  moft  efteemed  of  which  is  that  of 
Ariftarchus.  Didymus  was  the  firft  who  wrote  notes 
on  Homer  ;  and  Euftathius,  archbiftiop  of  Theffalo- 
nica,  in  the  12th  century,  is  the  moft  celebrated  of  his  *  \ 
commentators.  Mr  Pope  has  given  an  elegant  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Iliad,  adorned  with  the  harmony  of  poetic 
numbers  ;  and  Mad.  Dacier  has  tranilated  both  the 
Iliad  and  Odyfley  in  profe. 

Thofe  who  defire  to  know  the  feveral  editions  of  Ho- 
mer, and  the  writers  who  have  employed  themfelves  on 
the  works  of  that  great  poet,  may  confult  Fabricius,  in  \ 
the  firft  volume  of  his  B'tbliotheca  Graca. 

A  very  fingular  difcovery,  however,  which  was  made 
a  few  years  ago  in  Ruflia,  defervcs  to  be  here  mention- 
ed, together  with  the  circumftances  that  attended  it. 
Chriftian  Frederic  Matthasi,  who  had  been  educated  by 
the  learned  Ernefti,  and  did  credit  to  the  inftruftiona 
of  that  celebrated  mafter  by  the  great  erudition  that  he 
difplayed,  being  invited  to  fettle  at  Mofcow,  and  to  af- 
fift  in  a  plan  of  hterature  for  which  his  abilities  and  ac- 
quifirions  eminently  qualified  him  ;  on  his  arrival  at  that 
city  was  informed,  equally  to  his  aftonifhment  and  fa- 
tisfaition,  that  a  very  copious  treafure  of  Greek  manu- 
fcripts  was  depofited  in  the  library  of  the  Holy  fynod> 
which  no  perfon  in  that  country  had  either  the  abihties 
to  make  ufe  of,  or  the  curlofity  to  examine.  Struck 
with  the  relation  of  a  cirdlimftance  fo  unexpefted,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fo  peculiarly  agreeable  to  his  claffical 
tafte,  he  immediately  feized  the  opportunity  that  was 
fortunately  offered  him,  to  explore  this  repofitory  of 
hidden  treafure.  After  having  examined  feveral  curi« 
ous  books,  he  difcovered  a  manufcript  copy  of  the 
works  of  Homer,  written  about  the  conclufion  of  the 
14th  century,  but  evidently  a  tranfcript  from  a  very  an- 
cient*and  moftvaluable  copy, which,  befides  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyfley,  contains  alfo  r6  of  the  hymns,  which 
have  been  long  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Homer.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Twelve  lines  of  a  loft  hymn  to  Bacchus, 
and  the  hymn  to  Ceres,  which  was  alfo  loft,  were  pre- 
ferved  in  this  curious  and  long  unnoticed  manufcript. 
The  hymn  to  Ceres  appears  to  be  entire,  excepting  a 
few  lines  towards  the  clofe  :  and  it  is  furely  remarkable, 

that 
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Jtner.  that  a  Greek  poem,  attributed  to  Homer,  which  had 
il  been  loft  for  ages,  (hould  be  at  length  dlfcovcred  in 
omicide  Mufcovy,  the  rudeft  and  moft  unclaflical  countiy  in 
Europe.  M.  Matthsei,  exulting  in  an  acquifition  fo 
unexpefted,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  valuable,  commu- 
nicated It,  with  Angular  difinteredednefs,  to  his  learned 
friend  M.  Ruhnkenius,  with  whofe  talents  and  extra- 
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excufable,  and  felonwm.     The  firft  has  no  fliare  of  Homicide, 
guilt  at  all ;  the  fecond  very  little  ;  but  the  third  is  the  » 
higheft  crime  again  ft  the  law  of  nature  that  man  is 
capable  of  committing, 

I.  Juftifiable  homicide  is  of  divers  kinds. 
I.  Such  as  is  owing  to  fome  unavoidable  neceffity^ 
without  any  will,  intention,  or  defire,  and  without  any 


ordinary  erudition  he  was  well  acquainted,  that  this  inadvertence  or  negligence,  in  the  party  killing,  and 

gentleman  might  prefent  it  to  the  world  without  thofe  therefore  without  any  fhadow  of  blame ;  as,  for  in- 

delays  which  would  probably  have  retarded  the  publica-  ftance,  by  virtue  of  fuch  an  office  as  obliges  one,  in  the 

tion  of  it  at  Mofcow.    He  was  rather  induced  to  era-  execution  of  public  juftice,  to  put  a  malefadlor  to 

ploy  M.  Ruhnkenius  in  the  puWication  of  this  curious  death,  who  hath  forfeited  his  life  by  the  laws  and  ver- 

and  beautiful  remnant  of  antiquity,  becaufe  he  knew  di£l  of  his  country.    This  is  an  adl  of  neceffity,  and 

that  this  gentleman  had  been  particularly  engaged  in  even  of  civil  duty;  and  therefore  not  only  juHifiable, 


the  ftudy  of  the  hymns  of  Homer,  in  order  to  give  the 
public  a  complete  edition  of  them.  The  hymn  to  Ce- 
res, and  the  fragment  of  the  hymn  to  Bacchus,  were 
printed  in  1780  at  Leyden,  under  the  care  of  M.  Ruhn- 
kenius ;  who  has  added  fome  very  valuable  notes  and 
obfcrvations  on  the  hymn  to  Ceres,  which  tend  to  illu- 
ftrate  its  beauties,  and  to  throw  a  light  on  fome  of  its 
obfcurities.  The  learned  editor  obferves,  that  nothing 
was  more  diftant  from  his  expectations  than  the  difco- 
very  of  this  hymn  to  Ceres.  He  knew  indeed  that  a 
poem  bearing  that  title,  and  afcribed  to  Homer,  exifted 
in  the  fecond  century  ;  but  as  it  had  long  been  confi- 
dered  as  irretrievably  loft,  he  had  formed  no  hopes  of 
ever  feeing  it  refcued  from  the  obfcurity  to  which  it  had 
been  configned.  He  acknowledges,  that  he  has  many 
doubts  with  refpea  to  the  high  and  illuftrious  origin  af- 
cribed to  this  hymn  :  but  as  no  pofitive  external  evi- 


but  commendable,  where  the  law  requires  it.  But  the 
law  muft  require  it,  otherwife  it  is  not  juftihable  : 
therefore  wantonly  to  kill  the  greateft  of  malc^^adtors, 
a  felon,  or  a  traitor,  attainted  or  outlawed,  deliberate- 
ly, uncompelled,  and  extrajudicially,  is  murder.  And 
farther,  if  judgment  of  death  be  given  by  a  judge  not 
authorized  by  lawful  commiffion.  and  execution  is  done 
accordingly,  the  judge  is  guilty  of  murder.  Alfo  fuch 
judgment,  when  legal,  muft  be  executed  by  the  proper 
officer,  or  his  appointed  deputy  ;  f  )r  no  one  elfc  ip  re- 
quired by  law  to  do  it,  which  requifitiqn  it  is  that  ju- 
Itifies  the  homicide.  If  another  perfon  doth  it  of  his 
own  head,  it  is  held  to  be  murder  ;  even  though  it  be 
the  judge  himfelf.  It  muft  farther  be  executed,  fer- 
vato  juris  ordine  ;  it  muft  purfue  the  fentence  of  the 
court.  If  an  officer  beheads  one  who  is  adjudged  to 
be  hanged,  or  vice  verfa^  it  is  murder  :  for  he  is  mere- 


dence  can  be  produced  todetermine  the  point,  he  choofes  ly  minifterial,  and  therefore  only  juftified  when  he  adls 
to  rell  his  argument  on  what  appears  to  him  the  more  '  '  *  '  " 
certain  ground  of  internal  proof ;  and  obferves,  that 
thoutrh  the  poem  be  exquifitely  beautiful,  yet  that  it  is 
evidently  deficient  in  fome  of  Homer's  more  ftriking 
and  predominant  charaderiftics.  It  wants  his  energy 
and  fpirit  ;  that  vigour,  that  infpiration,  which  animate 
and  give  an  irrefiftible  power,  as  well  as  an  enchanting 
beauty,  to  the  poems  of  that  fublime  and  inimitable 
bard.  This  opinion,  as  we  have  already  feen,iiath  been 
given  by  other  critics  of  all  the  hymns  of  Homer.  But 
though  M.  Ruhnkenius  is  not  inclined  to  attribute  the 
hymn  of  Ceres  to  Homer,  he  yet  acknowledges,  that 
the  ttrufture  of  its  language  is  founded  on  the  model 
of  that  great  poet,  and  he  hefitates  not  to  give  it  the 
honour  of  very  high  antiquity.  He  is  of  ©pinion,  that 
it  was  written  immediately  after  Homer,  or  at  lealt  in 
the  age  of  Hefiod  :  and  he  congratulates  the  age  on  the 
difcuvery  of  fo  curious  a  poem,  refcued  by  mere  acci- 
dent from  the  darkeft  retreats  of  obHvion,  and  per- 
haps but  at  a  flight  diftance  from  inevitable  perdition. 
He  deems  it  to  be  an  acquifition,  not  only  calculated 
to  gratify  the  curiofity,  of  the  connoiffeurs  in  claffic 
antiquity,  or  to  entertain  thofe  lovers  of  Greek  poetry 
whofe  ftudies  are  made  fubfervient  to  a  refined  and  ele- 
gant fpecies  of  amufement,  but  he  alfo  efteems  it  to  be 
of  particular  ule  to  the  critic,  as  it  tends  to  illuftrate 
fome  obfcure  paffages  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
'poets. 

HGMER,  Omer,  or  Chomer,  a  Jewiih  meafure, 
t:ontaimng  the  tenth  part  of  the  epha.  See  CoRUs  and 

Me  A3  ORE- 

HOMESOKEN.    See  Hamesecken. 
HOMICIDE,  fignifies  in  general,  the  taking  away 
of  any  perfon's  life.    It  is  of  three  kinds ;  jujiifiablet 


under  the  authority  and  compuUion  of  the  law.  But, 
if  a  flieriff  changes  one  kind  of  punifliment  for  ano- 
ther, he  then  afts  by  his  own  authority,  which  ex- 
tends not  to  the  commiffion  of  homicide  :  and  befidesj 
this  licence  might  occafion  a  very  grofs  abufe  of  hi« 
power.  The  king  indeed  may  remit  part  of  a  fentence, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  treafon,  all  but  the  beheading  :  but 
this  is  no  change,  no  introduftion  of  a  new  puuiffi- 
ment  ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  felony,  where  the  judgment 
is  to  be  hanged,  the  king  (it  haih  been  laid)  cannot  le- 
gally order  even  a  peer  to  be  beheaded. 

Again  :  In  fome  cafes  homicide  is  juttifiable,  rather 
by  the  permijjion,  than  by  the  abfolute  command,  of  the 
law  :  either  for  the  advancemeni  of  public  jujlice,  which 
without  fuch  indemnification  would  never  be  carried 
on  with  proper  vigour  ;  or,  in  fuch  inftances  where  it 
is  committed  for  iht;  prevention  of  fome  atrocious  crime, 
which  cannot  otherwife  be  avoided. 

2.  Homicides,  committed  for  the  advancement  of 
public  jvjiice,  are,  i.  Where  an  officer,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office,  either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  cafe, 
kills  a  perfon  that  affaults  and  refifts  him.  2.  If  an 
officer,  or  any  private  perfon,  attempts  to  take  a  '.wdn 
charged  with  felony,  and  is  refilled  ;  and,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  take  him,  kills  him.  3  In  cafe  of  a  riot, 
or  rebellioufv  affembly,  the  officers  endeavouring  to  dif- 
perfe  the  mob  are  juftifiable  in  killing  them,  both  at 
common  law,  and  by  the  riot  adt,  i  Geo.  1.  c  5. 
4.  Where  the  prifoners  in  a  gaol,  or  goinp,  to  gaol, 
alfault  the  gaoler  or  officer,  and  he  in  his  dt  fi^nce  kills 
any  of  them,  it  is  julHiiable,  for  the  fake  v)f  prevent- 
ing an  efcape.  5.  If  trefpalFers  in  forefts,  parks, 
chafes,  or  warrens,  will  not  furrender  then^ielves  to  rhe 
keepers,  they  may  be  flaiu  ;  by  virtue  of-the  liatute 
4  K  2  21  Ed« 
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z.  dejnakfaaofthus  in  parcis,  and  land,  like  that  of  every  other  well-regulated  commu-  Homicide. 


H 

HoiBicide.  21  Edward  I.  ft. 

"       3  &  4  W.  &  M.  c.  10.    But,  in  all  thefc  cafes,  there  nity,  is  too  tender  of  the  public  peace,"  too  careful  of 

muft  be  an  apparent  neceffity  on  the  officer's  fide  ;  viz.  the  lives  of  the  fubjedls,  to  adopt  fo  contentious  a  fy- 

that  the  party  could  not  be  arrefted  or  apprehended,  ftem  ;  nor  will  fuffer  with  impunity  any  crime  to  be 

the  riot  could  not  be  fuppreffed,  the  prifontrs  could  prevented  by  death,  unlefs  the  fame,  if  committed, 

not  be  kept  in  hold,  the  deer-ftealers  could  not  but  would  alfo  be  punijhed  hy  death. 

efcape,  unlefs  fuch  homicide  were  committed  :  other-  In  thefe  inltances  of  jujlijiable  homicide,  it  maybe 

wife,  without  fuch  abfolute  neceflity,  it  is  not  juiU-  obferved,  that  the  flayer  is  in  no  kind  of  fault  whatfo- 

fiable.    6.  If  the  champions  in  a  trial  by  battle  killed  ever,  not  even  in  the  minuiell  degree  :  and  is  therc- 

eilher  of  them  the  other,  fuch  homicide  vv^s  juUifiable,  fore  to  be  totally  acquitted  and  difcharged,  with  cora- 

and  was  imputed  to  the  jull  judgment  of  God,  who  mendation  rather  than  blame.     But  that  is  not  quite 

was  thereby  prefumed  to  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  the  cafe  in  excufahle  homicide,  the  very  name  where- 

*ri^th.  of  imports  fome  fault,  fome  error,  or  omiffion  ;  fo 

3.  In  the  next  place,  fuch  homicide  as  is  commit-  trivial,  however,  that  the  law  excufes  it  from  the  guilt 

the  prevention  of  any  forcible   and  atrocious  of  felony,  though  in  ftridtnefs  it  judges  it  defcrving  of 

fome  little  degree  of  punifhment 


ted  for  the  prevention  of  any  forcible  and  atrocious 
trime,  is  juftifiable  by  the  law  of  nature  ;  and  alfo  by 
the  law  of  England,  as  it  Rood  fo  early  as  the  time  of 
Brafton,  and  as  it  is  fince  declared  by  ftat.  24  H.  VIII. 
c.  5.  If  any  perfon  attempts  a  roljbery  or  murder  of 
another,  or  attempts  to  break  open  a  houfe  in  the  night- 
time (which  extends  alfo  to  an  attempt  to  burn  it), 
and  (hall  be  killed  in  fuch  attempt,  the  flayer  fliall  be 
acquitted  and  dilcharged.  This  reaches  not  to  any 
crime  unaccompanied  with  force,  as  picking  of  poc- 
kets ;  or  to  the  breaking  open  of  any  houfe  in  the  day- 
time,  unlefs  it  carries  with  it  an  atten-pt  of  robbery 
•  alfo.  So  the  Jewifh  law,  whicii  puniihed  no  theft 
with  death,  makes  homicide  only  jaltiliable  in  cafe  of 
Exod.xxii.  nodurnal  houfe-brcaking  :  "  if  a  thief  be  found  breaking 
a.  up,  and  he  be  fmitten  that  he  die,  no  blood  fliall 

be  flied  for  him  ;  but  if  the  fun  be  rifen  upon  him, 
there  fhall  blood  be  fhed  for  him  ;  for  he  fliould  have 
made  full  reititutlon."  At  Athens,  if  any  thfft  was 
committed  by  night,  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  crimi- 
nal, if  taken  in  the  fail:  and,  by  the  Roman  law 
of  the  twelve  tables,  a  thief  might  be  flain  by  night 
with  impunity  ;  or  even  by  day,  if  he  armed  hira- 
felf  with  any  dangerous  weapon  :  which  amounts  very 
nearly  to  the  lame  as  is  permitted  by  our  own  conRi- 
tutions. 

The  Roman  law  alfo  juftlfies  homicide,  when  com- 
mitted in  deft  nee  of  the  chaility  either  of  one's  felf  or 
relationt :  and  fo  alfo,  according  to  Selden,  ftood  the 
law  in  the  Jewifli  republic.  The  Enghfh  law  likewife 
juftlfies  a  woman  killing  one  who  attempts  to  ravifh 
her  ;  and  fo  too  the  hufband  or  father  may  juflify  kill- 
ing a  man,  who  attempts  a  rape  upon  his  wife  or 
daughter  ;  but  not  if  he  takes  them  in  adultery  by 
conltnt  ;  for  the  one  is  forcible  and  felonious,  but  not 
the  other.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  forcibly  at- 
tempting a  crime,  of  a  Hill  more  deteilable  nature, 


II.  Excufable  homicide  is  of  two  forts ;  either  per 
infortunium^  by  mifadventure  ;  or  fe  defendendo,  upoij 
a  principle  of  felf  prefervation.  We  will  firft  fee  where- 
in thefe  two  fpecies  of  homicide  are  diftindt,  and  then 
wherein  they  agree. 

I.  Homicide  per  infortunium,  or  mifadventure,  is 
where  a  man,  doing  a  lawful  a6i,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  hurt,  unfortunately  kills  another:  as  where  a 
man  is  at  work  with  a  hatchet,  and  the  head  thereof 
flics  off  and  kills  a  itander-by  ;  or,  where  a  perfon, 
qualified  to  keep  a  gun,  is  ihooting  at  a  mark,  and 
undefignedly  kills  a  man  :  for  the  aft  is  lawful,  and 
the  effeft  IS  merely  accidental.  So  where  a  parent  is 
moderately  corredting  his  child,  a  matter  his  appren- 
tice or  fcholar,  or  an  officer  punifliing  a  criminal,  and 
happens  to  occafion  his  death,  it  is  only  mifadventure; 
for  the  acl  of  correftion  was  lawful :  but  if  he  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  either  in  the  manner,  the 
inftrument,  or  the  quantity  of  punifliment,  and  death 
enfues,  it  is  manflaughter  at  leatl,  and  in  fome  cafes 
(according  to  the  circumftances)  murder;  for  the  acl 
of  immoderate  conecftion  is  unlawful.  Thus  by  an 
edidl  ot  the  emperor  Couilantine,  when  the  rigour  of 
the  Roman  law  with  regard  to  flaves  began  to  relax 
and  foften,  a  maftcr  was  allowed  to  chaltile  his  flave 
with  rods  and  imprifonment,  and  if  death  accidentally 
enfued,  he  was  guilty  of  no  cnme  :  but  if  he  Itruck 
him  with  a  club  or  a  Hone,  and  thereby  occalioned  his- 
death,  or  if  in  any  other  yet  grofl"er  manner  "  immode- 
rate fuo  jure  utatur^  tunc  reus  homicidiijii.'' 

But  to  proceed.  A  tilt  or  tournament,  the  mar- 
tial diverfion  of  our  anceltors,  was  however  an  unlaw- 
ful adl ;  and  fo  are  boxing  and  Iword- playing,  the  fuc- 
ceeding  amufement  of  their  pofterity :  and  therefore, 
if  a  knight  in  the  foimer  cafe,  or  a  gladiator  in  the 


may  he  equally  rcfifted  by  the  death  of  the  unnatural  latter,  be  killed,  fucU  killing  is  felony  of  manflaugh 

aggrtfi^  r.    For  the  one  uniform  principle  that  runs  ter.    But  if  the  king  command  or  permit  fuch  diver 

through  our  own,  and  all  other  laws,  feems  to  be  flon,  it  is  faid  to  be  only  mifadventure  ;  for  then  the 

this  :  That  where  a  crime,  in  itfelf  capitd,  is  endea-  ad  is  lawful  :  In  like  manner  as,  by  the  laws  both 

voured  to  be  committed  by  force,  it  js  lawful  to  repel  of  Athens  and  Rome,  he  who  killed  another  in  the 

that  force  by  the  deat  h  of  the  party  attempting.    But  pancratium,  or  public  games,  authorifed  or  permitted 

we  muft  not  carry  this  dcdrinc  to  the  fame  vifionary  by  the  Hate,  was  not  held,  to  be  guilty  of  homicide, 

length  that  Mr  Locke  does  ;  who  holds,  "  that  all  Likewife  to  whip  another's  horfe,  whereby  he  runs 

  „     „U."< J  1   1  •  II  .   I,  •    .      •     1      11.        1  , 


manner  of  force  without  right  upon  a  man's  perfon, 
puts  him  in  a  date  of  war  with  tlie  ag^reffor  ;  and,  of 
confequence,  that,  being  in  fuch  a  llate  of  war,  he 
may  lawfully  kill  him  that  puts  him  under  this  unna- 
l-ural  rcftraint  "  However.juft  this  conclufion  may  be 
ito  a  ftate  of  uncivilized  nature,  yet  the  law  of  Eng- 


ovcr  a  child  and  kills  him,  is  held  to  be  accidental  in 
the  nder,  for  he  has  done  nothing  unlawful ;  but 
manflaughter  in  the  perfon  who  whipped  him,  for  the 
adt  was  a  trefpais,  and  at  beil  a  piece  of  iultiiofs,  o£ 
inevitably  dangerous  confequence.  And  in  general,, 
if  death  enlues  in  confequence  of  an  idle,  dangerous, 
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omieide.  and  unlawful  fport,  as  (hoodng  or  caftlng  ftones  in  a    other  impediment ;  or  as  far  as  the  fiercenefs  Gf  the  Homidde, 

•    •    •  P      I-   : —  .        affault  will  permit  him  ;  for  it  may  be  fo  fierce  as  not  »• 

to  allow  him  to  yield  a  ftep,  with  manifeft  danger 
of  hiH  life,  or  enormous  bodily  harm  j  and  then  in  his 
defence,  he  may  kill  his  aflailant  inilantly.  And  this  is 


town,  or  the  bdibarous  diverfion  of  cock-throwing  ;  in 
thefe  and  fimikr  cafes,  the  flayer  is  guilty  of  man- 
flaughter,  and  not  mifadvcnture  only;  for  thefe  are 
unlawful  atfts. 

2.  Homicide  in  felf  dsfen-ey  or  fe  defenJendo,  w^on  9. 
fudden  affray,  is  alfo  rxcuiab  e  tacher  than  juftifiable, 
by  the  Englifh  law.  This  fpecies  of  felf  defence  muft 
be  diftinguiflied  from  that  juft  now  mentioned,  as  cal- 
culattd  to  hinder  the  perpetration  of  a  capital  crime  ; 
which  is  not  onlya  matter  of  excufe,  but  of  juftification. 
But  the  felf-defence  which  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  is 
that  whereby  a  man  may  prote£l  himfclf  from  an  af- 
fault, or  the  like.  In  the  courfe  of  a  fudden  brawl  or 
quarrel,  by  killing  him  who  affauks  him.  And  this 
is  what  the  law  expreffes  by  the  word  chance  medley^ 


the  dodrine  of  univerfal  jullice,  as  well  as  of  the  mu- 
nicipal law. 

And,  as  the  manner  of  the  defence,  fo  is  alfo  the 
time  to  be  confidered  :  for  if  the  perfon  aifaulted  does 
not  fall  upon  the  aggreiTor  till  the  affray  is  over,  or 
when  he  is  runniog  away,  this  is  revenge  and  not  de- 
fence. Neither,  under  the  colour  of  felf-defence,  will 
the  law  permit  a  man  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  the  guilt 
of  dehberate  murder  :  for  if  two  perfons,  A  and  B, 
agree  to  fight  a  duel,  and  A  gives  the  iirll  onfct,  and 
B  retreats  as.  far  as  he  fafely  can,  and  then  kills  A, 


IS  wnat  tne  law  expreues  oy  lac  wuru  cnunct:  incmcj,    i~>  ...  .....^  — ,         -  _  - 

or  (as  forae  rather  choofe  to  write  it)  chaud-medky  ;  the  this  is  murder  ;  becaule  of  the  previous  malice  and 
former  of  which  in  its  etymology  fignifies  a  calual  af-    concerted  defign.   But  if  A  upon  a  fudden  quarrel  af- 


fray,  the  latter  an  affray  in  x\\t  heat  of  blood  or  paf- 
fion  ;  both  of  them  of  pretty  much  the  fame  import  ; 
but  the  former  is  in  common  fpeech  too  often  erro- 
neoufly  applied  to  any  manner  of  homicide  by  mifad- 
venture  ;  whereas  it  appears  by  the  llatute  ^4  H.  VIII. 
c.  5.  and  our  ancient  books,  that  it  is  properly  ap- 
plied to  fuch  killing  as  happens  in  felf-defence  upon 
a  fudden  rencounter.  The  right  of  natural  defence 
does  not  imply  a  rigl  t  of  attacking  :  for,  inftead  of 
attacking  one  another  for  injuries  pail  or  impending, 
men  need  only  have  recourfe  to  the  proper  tribunals  of 
judice.  They  cannot  therefore  legally  exercife  this 
right  of  prevei.tive  defence,  but  in  fudden  and  violent 
cafes  ;  when  certain  nnd  immediate  futfering  would  be 
the  confeq  iencc  of  waiting  for  the  aihftance  of  the 
law.  Vv  herefore,  to  excufe  homicide  by  the  plea  of 
felf-defe  -  e,  it  muft  a,3pear  that  the  flayer  had  no 
other  pofuble  means  of  eicaping  from  his  alfailant. 

In  fome  cafes  this  fpecies  of  homicide  (upon  chance- 
medley  in  felf  defence)  differs  but  httle  from  manflaugh- 
ter,  which  alio  happens  frequently  upon  chance  med- 
ley in  the  . proper  legal  ftufe  of  the  word.  'But  the  true 
criterion  between  tliem  feems  to  be  this  ;  when  buth 
parties  are  adually  combating  at  the  time  when  the 
mortal  ftroke  is  given,  the  flayer  is  then  guilty  of  man- 
flaughter  ;  but  if  the  flayer  hath  not  begun  to  fight, 
or  (having  begun)  endeavours  to  decline  any  farther 
ftruggle,  and  afterwards,  being  clofely  preffcd  by  his 
antagonitt,  kills  him  to  avoid  his  own  deltrudion,  this 
is  homicide  excufable  by  felf-defence.  For  which  rea- 
fon  the  law  requires,  that  the  perfon,  who  kills  another 
in  his  own  defence,  (houli  have  retreated  as  far  as  he 
conveniently  or  fafely  can,  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the 


faults  B  firlt,  and,  upon  B's  returning  tlie  afl'dult,  A 
really  and  bona  fide  flies  ;  and,  being  driven  to  the 
wall,  turns  again  upon  B  and  kills  him  ;  this  may  be 
Je  defendendo,  according  to  fome  of  our  writers  ;  though 
others  have  thought  this  opinion  too  favourable  :  in- 
afmuch  as  the  neceffity,  to  wliich  he  is  at  lail  reduced, 
originally  arofe  from  his  own  fault."  Under  this  ex- 
cufe of  felf-defence,  the  principal  civil  an-'!  natural  re- 
lations are  comprehended  :  therefore,  mafter  and  fer- 
vant,  parent  and  child,  hufbind  and  wife,  killuig  an 
affailant  in  the  neceffary  defence  of  each  other  re- 
fpeftivcly,  are  excufed  ;  the  adl  of  the  relation  aflift- 
ing  being  conllrued  the  fame  as  the  ad  of  the  party 
himfelf. 

There  is  one  fpecies  of  homicide  fe  defendendo,  where 
the  party  flain  is  equally  innocent  as  he  who  occafions 
his  death  :  and  yet  this  homicide  is  alfo  excufable  from 
the  great  univerfal  principle  of  felf  prefervation,  wliich. 
prompts  every  man  to  fave  his  own  life  preferable  co 
that  of  another,  where  one  of  them  mull  inevitably 
perifli.  As,  among  others,  in  that  cafe  mentioned  by 
lord  Bacon,  where  two  perfons,  being  fhipwrecked,. 
and  getting  on  the  fame  plank,  but  finding  it  not  able 
to  fave  them  both,  one  of  them  thrulls  the  other  from 
it,  whereby  he  is  drowned.  He  who  thus  preferves  his 
own  life  at  the  expence  of  another  man's,  is  excufable 
through  unavoidable  neceflity,  and  the  principle  of 
felf-defence;  fince  their  both  remaining  on  the  fame 
weak  plank  is  a  mutual,  though  innocent,  attempt 
upon,  and  an  endangering  of,  each  other's  life. 

Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  thofe  circumftances. 
wherein  thofe  two  fpecies  of  homicide,  by  mil<idven- 
ture  and  felf-defence,  agree;  and  thole  are  in  their 


affault,  before  he  turns  upon  his  affailant  ;  and  that  blame  and  punilhment.  For  the  law  lets  to  high 
not  ficlilioufly,  or  in  order  to  watch  his  opportunity,  value  upon  the  hfe  of  a  man,  tliat  it  always  intends 
but  from  a  real  tendernefs  of  fliedding  his  brother's  fome  mifbehaviour  in  the  perfon  who  takes  it  away,  un- 
blood.  And  thougfi  it  may  be  cowardice,  in  time  of  lefs  by  the  command  or  exprefs  permuTion  of  the  law., 
war  between  two  independent  nations,  to  flee  from  an  In  the  cafe  of  mifadventure,  it  prefuines  negligence,  or 
enemy  ;  yet  between  two  fcllow-fubjeas,  the  law  at  leaft  a  want  of  fufficient  caution  m  him  who  was  io 
countenances  no  fuch  point  of  honour  :  becaufc  the  unfortunate  as  to  commit  it  ;  who  therefore  is  ntn  al- 
king  and  his  courts  are  the  vindlces  injwiarum,  and  will  together  faultlefs.  And  as  to  the  neceffuy  which  ex- 
give  to  the  party  wronged  all  tlie  lalifefaftion  he  de-  eufes  a  man  who  kills  another  fe  defendendo,  \otA^  Ba- 
ferves, 


ne  party  wrongca  an  luc  itti.ibicie.nuu  nt  lh.-  tun.o  »         .."^  —   ■  _ 

icrves.-    In  this  the  civil  law  alfo  agrees  with  ours,  or  con  intitles  jt  necefuas  culpabllls,  and  thereby  diUin- 

perhaos  goes  rather  farther  ;  "  qui  cum  aliter  tueri  fe  guiflies  it  from  the  former  neceflity  of  killing  a  thief 

non  pfffunt,  datnni  cultam  dederint,  innoxil  funt."    The  or  a  malefador.     For  the  law  intends  that  the  quarrel 

party  tflaulted  mult  therefore  flee  as  far  as  he  conve-  or  aflault  arofe  from  fome  unknown  wrong,  01  iome 

oicjatJv  can,  either  by  rcatoii  of. fome  wall,  ditch,  or  provocation,  cither  in  wotd  or  deed:  and  fince  in  , 

'J  •  quarrels 
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Homicide,  quarrels  both  parties  may  be,  and  ufually  are,  m  fome  excufe. 
*  ~  fault ;  and  it  fcarce  can  be  tried  who  was  originally  in 
the  wrong  ;  the  law  will  not  hold  the  furvivor  entirely 
guiltlefs.  But  it  is  clear,  in  the  other  cafe,  that 
where  !  kill  a  thief  who  breaks  into  my  houfe,  the 
original  default  can  never  be  upon  my  hde.  The  law 
befides  may  have  a  farther  view,  to  make  the  crime 
of  homicide  more  odious,  and  to  caution  men  how 
they  venture  to  kill  another  upon  their  own  private 
judgment  ;  by  ordaining,  that  he  who  flays  his  neigh- 
bour, without  an  exprefs  wan  ant  from  the  law  fo  to 
■do,  fliall  in  no  cafe  be  abfolutely  free  from  guilt. 

Nor  is  the  law  of  England  Angular  in  this  refpe<^. 
Even  the  flaughter  of  enemies  required  a  folemn  pur- 
gation among  the  Jews;  which  implies,  that  the  death 
of  a  man,  however  it  happens,  will  leave  fome  llain 
behind  it.  And  the  Mofaical  law  appointed  certain 
^cities  of  refuge  for  him  "  who  killed  his  neighbour  un- 
awares ;  as  if  a  man  goeth  into  the  wood  with  his 
neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his  hand  fetcheth  a  llroke 
with  the  ax  to  cut  down  a  tree,  and  the  head  flippeth 
from  the  helve,  and  lighteth  upon  his  neighbour  that 
he  die,  he  (hall  flee  into  one  of  thofe  cities  and  live." 
But  it  feems  he  was  not  held  wholly  blamelefs,  any 
more  than  in  the  Enghfti  law  ;  fince  the  avenger  of 
•blood  miglit  flay  him  before  he  reached  his  afylum,  or 
if  he  afterwards  ftirred  out  of  it  till  the  death  of  the 
high  prieft.  In  the  imperial  law  likewife  cafual  homi- 
cide was  excufed,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  emperor 
iigned  with  his  own  fign  manual,  "  adnotatmie  prlnci- 
J)is  otherwife,  the  death  of  a  man,  however  commit- 
ted, was  in  fome  degree  punifliable.  Among  the 
■Greeks,  homicide  by  misfortune  was  expiated  by  vo- 
luntary banifhment  for  a  year.  In  Saxony,  a  fine  is 
paid  to  the  kindred  of  the  flain ;  which  alfo,  among  the 
weftern  Goths,  was  httle  inferior  to  that  of  voluntary 
liomicide  :  and  in  France,  no  perfon  is  ever  abfolved 
in  cafes  of  this  nature,  without  a  largefs  to  the  poor, 
and  the  charge  of  certain  maffes  for  the  foul  of  the 
.party  killed. 

The  penalty  inflifted  by  our  laws  is  faid  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  to  have  been  anciently  no  lefs  than  death  ; 
which,  however,  is  with  reafon  denied  by  later  and 
more  accurate  writers.  It  feems  rather  to  have  confiit- 
<d  in  a  forfeiture,  fome  fay  of  all  the  goods  and  chat- 
tel, others  of  only  a  part  of  them,  by  way  of  fine  or 
^eregild:  which  was  probably  difpofed  of,  as  in 
France,  in  p'los  ufus,  according  to  the  humane  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  times,  for  the  benefit  of  his  foul  who 
was  thus  fuddenly  fent  to  his  account  with  all  his  im- 
perfetlions  on  his  head.  But  that  reafon  having  long 
ceafed,  and  the  penalty  (efpecially  if  a  total  fortcit- 
mt)  growing  more  fevere  than  was  intended,  in  pro- 
portion as  pcrfonal  property  has  become  more  conhde- 
rable,  the  dehnquent  has  now,  and  has  had  as  early  as 
our  records  will  reach,  a  pardon  and  writ  of  reilitution 
of  his  goods  as  a  matter  uf  courfe  and  right,  only  pay- 
ing for  fuing  out  the  fame..  And,  indeed,  to  prevent 
this  expenfe,  in  cafes  where  the  death  has  notorioufly 
happened  by  mifad  venture  or  in  fclf-dcfence,  the  judges 
will  ufually  permit  (if  not  dired)  a  general  verdid  of 
acquittal. 

III.  Felonious  homicide  is  an  aft  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  the  former,  being  the  killing  of  a  human 
creature,  of  any  age  or  fex,  without  juitificatioa  or 
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This  may  be  done  either  by  killing  one's  felf, 
or  another  man^  for  the  confideration  of  which,  fee  the 
articles  Sklf  Murder^  Murder,  and  Manslaughter. 

HOMILY,  in  ecciefiaftical  writers,  a  fermon  or 
difcourfe  upon  fome  point  of  rehgion,  dehvercd  in  a 
plain  manner,  fo  as  to  be  ealily  underllood  by  the 
common  people.  The  word  is  Greek,  of^iMa  ;  form- 
ed ofoy-iK^^  cwtus,  *'  affembly  or  council." 

The  Greek  homily,  fays  M.  Fleury,  fignifies  a  fa- 
mihar  difcourle,  like  the  Latin  fenno;  and  difcourfes 
dehvered  in  the  church  took  thefe  denominations,  to 
intimate,  that  they  were  not  harangues  or  matters  of 
oltentation  and  flouriih,  like  thofc  of  profane  orators, 
but  familiar  and  ufeful  difcourfes,  as  of  a  mafter  to  his 
dilciples,  or  a  father  to  his  children. 

All  the  homilieb  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fatheis  are 
compofcd  by  bifliops.  We  have  none  of  Tertulhan, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  many  other  learned  per- 
fons  ;  becaufe,  in  the  fird  ages,  none  but  bilhops  were 
admitted  to  preach.  The  privilege  was  not  ordinarily 
allowed  to  prieils  till  toward  the  fifth  century.  St 
Chryfollom  was  the  firft  prefljyter  that  preached  ila- 
ledly.  Origen  and  St  Augufline  alfo  preached;  but 
it  was  by  a  peculiar  licence  or  privilege. 

PhotiU'j  diitinguilhes  homi/y  from  fermon;  In  that  the 
homily  was  performed  in  a  more  familiar  manner,  the 
prelate  interrogating  and  talking  to  the  people,  and 
they  in  their  turn  anfwering  and  interrogating  him, 
lo  that  it  was  properly  a  converfation  ;  whereas  the 
fermon  was  dehvered  with  more  form,  and  in  the  pul- 
pit, after  the  manner  of  the  orators. 

The  practice  of  compiUng  homilies,  which  were  to 
be  commuted  to  memory,  and  recited  by  Ignorant  or 
indolent  prielts,  commenced  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
8th  century  ;  when  Charlemagne  ordered  Rml  Dea- 
con and  Alcuin  to  form  homilies  or  difcourfes  upon 
the  Gofpels  and  Epiltles,  from  the  ancient  doctors  of 
the  church.  This  gave  rile  to  that  famous  collcdion 
intitied  the  Homiliarium  of  Charlemagne,  and  which  be- 
ing followed  as  a  model  by  many  produdions  of  the 
fame  kind,  compofed  by  private  perfons,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  pious  zeal,  contributed  much  (fays  Moflieim) 
to  nourilh  the  indolence,  and  to  perpetuate  the  igno- 
rance of  a  worthlefs  clergy. 

'I'here  are  Hill  extant  feveral  fine  homilies,  compo- 
fed by  the  ancient  facfiers,  particularly  St  Chryfoltora 
and  St  Gregory. 

Clementine  Homilies,  In  ecciefiaftical  hiftory,  are 
nineteen  homilies  in  Greek,  publiihed  by  Cotelerius, 
with  two  letters  prefixed  ;  one  of  them  written  in  the 
name  of  Peter,  the  other  in  the  name  of  Ciemtat,  to 
Jauies  buhop  of  Jerutalera  ;  in  which  laft  letter  they 
are  intitied  Clement's  Epitome  of  the  Preaching  and 
Travela  of  Peter.  According  to  Le  Clerc,  theie  ho- 
milies were  compofed  by  an  Ebionite  la  the  fecond 
century;  but  Montfaucon  luppofes  that  they  were 
forged  long  after  the  age  of  St  Athanafius.  i)r  Lard- 
ncr  apprehciids,  that  the  Clementine  ho  nUies  were  the 
ongniai  or  hril  edition  of  the  Recognitions  ;  and  that 
they  are  the  fame  with  the  work  ccniured  by  £ufe- 
bius  under  the  title  of  Dialogues  of  Peter  and  Ap. 
pion. 

iiOMINE  REPLEGiANDO,  a  Writ  for  the  bailing  of 
a  man  out  ot  priion  when  he  is  confined  without  com- 
mandment of  the  king  or  his  judges,  or  for  any  caufc 

that 
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tTiat  is  fepleviable  But  this  writ  is  now  feldom  ufed  ; 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  being  fued  out  on  the  neceflary 
occafions. 

HOMMOC,  a  name  given  by  mariners  to  a  hiltoc 
or  fmall  eminence  of  land,  refembling  the  figure  of  a 
cone,  and  appearing  on  the  fea-coaft  of  any  country. 

HOMO,  MAN,  is  ranked  by  Linnaeus  under  the  or- 
der of  primates  ;  and  charafterifed  by  having  four  pa- 
rallel foreteeth  both  in  the  upoei  and  lower  jaw,  and 
two  mammae  on  the  breaft.  The  fpecies,  according 
to  this  author,  are  two,  vt%.  the  homo  fapiens,  and 
the  homo  troglodytes. 

He  fubdivides  the  homo  fapiens  into  five  varieties, 
wz.  the  American,  the  European,  the  Afiatic,  the  A- 
frican,  and  what  he  calls  the  monjlrous.    See  Man. 

The  troglodytes,  or  orang  outang,  is  a  native  of 
Ethiopia,  Java,  and  Amboina.  His  body  is  white  ; 
he  walks  ereft;  and  is  about  one- half  the  ordinary  hu- 
man fize.  He  generally  lives  about  25  years.  He 
conceals  himfelf  in  caves  during  the  day,  and  fearches 
for  his  prey  in  the  night.  He  is  faid  to  be  exceed- 
ingly fagacious,  but  is  not  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  fpeech.  See  Troglodytes,  Simia,  and  Compara- 
tive Anatomy,  p.  250,  col.  2. 

HOMOGENEOUS,  orHoMOCENEAL  (compofed 
of  the  Greek  o^"?  Me,  and  yfvof  hind'),  is  a  term  applied 
to  various  fubjefts,  to  denote,  that  they  confill  of  fi- 
milar  parts,  or  of  parts  of  the  fame  nature  and  kind : 
in  contradiftlnftion  to  heterogeneous,  where  the  parts  are 
of  different  natures,  &c. 

HOMOLOGATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  aft  of 
confirming  or  rendering  a  thing  more  valid  and  fo- 
lemn,  by  publication,  repetition,  or  recognition  there- 
of,—The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  o^oAoyia  "  con- 
fent,  alfent;"  formed  of  "(^t^f  Jimilis,  "  like,"  and  ^'^yof, 
of  xoj.£iv,  dicere,  "to  fay;"  q.  d.  to  fay  the  fame  thing, 
to  confent,  agree. 

HOMOLOGOUS,  in  geometry,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  correfponding  fides  and  angles  of  fimilar 
figures,  as  being  proportional  to  each  other. 

HONAN,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Ptechell  and  Chanfi,  on  the  weft  by 
Chanfi,  on  the  fouth  by  Houquang,  and  on  the  eaft 
by  Chantong.  Every  thing  that  can  contribute  to 
render  a  country  delightful  Is  found  united  in  this  pro- 
vince ;  the  Chinefe  therefore  call  it  Tong-hoa  or  the 
middle Jloiuerr  it  is  indeed  fituated  almoft  in  the  centre 
of  China.  The  ancient  emperors,  Invited  by  the  mild- 
nefs  of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
fixed  their  refidence  here  for  fome  tlme^  The  abun- 
dance of  Its  fruits,  paftures,  and  corn,  the  efFemlnacy  of 
its  inhabitants  (who  are  accounted  extremely  volup- 
tuous), and  lailly,  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions,  have  no 
doubt  prevented  trade  from  being  fo  fiourlfhlng  here 
as  In  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  whole 
country  is  flat  excepting  towards  the  weft,  where  there 
arifes  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  covered  with  thick 
forefts  ;  and  the  land  is  in  fuch  a  high  ftate  of  cultiva- 
tion, that  thofe  who  travel  through  it  imagine  they 
are  walking  in  an  immenfe  garden. — Befides  the  river 
Hoangho,  which  traverfes  this  province.  It  is  watered 
by  a  great  number  of  fprlngs  and  fountains  ;  ithas  al- 
fo  a  valuable  lake,  which  invites  to  its  banks  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  workmen,  becaufe  its  water  has  the 
property  of  communicating  a  lullre  to  filk,  which  can- 
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not  be  imitated.    Exclufive  of  forts,  caftlcs,  and  places  Honan 

of  ftrength,  this  province  contains  eight  foit  or  cities  j^^Jj 
of  the  firft  clafs,  and  102  of  the  fecond  and  third.  In 
one  of  thefe  cities  named  Nanyang,  Is  found  a  kind  of 
ferpent,  the  flcin  of  which  is  marked  with  fmall  white 
fpots  :  the  Chinefe  phyficlans  fteep  it  in  wine,  and  ufe 
it  afterwards  as  an  excellent  remedy  agalnft  the 
palfy. 

HoNAN-Fou,  a  city  of  the  above  province,  fituated 
amidft  mountains  and  between  three  rivers.  The  Chi- 
nefe formerly  believed  this  city  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  becaufe  It  was  in  the  middle  of  their  empire. 
Its  jurifdiftion  is  very  extenfive  ;  for  It  comprehends 
one  city  of  the  fecond  clafs  and  thirteen  of  the  third : 
one  of  thefe  cities  named  Teng-fong-hieUf  is  famous  on 
account  of  the  tower  erefted  by  the  celebrated  Tcheou- 
kong  for  an  obfervatory  ;  there  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  it 
an  inftrument  which  he  made  ufe  of  to  find  the  ftia- 
dow  at  noon,  In  order  to  determine  the  latitude.  This 
aftronomer  lived  above  a  thoufand  years  before  the 
Chrlftlan  era,  and  the  Chinefe  pretend  that  he  invent- 
ed the  mariner's  compafs. 

HONDEKOOTER  (Melchior),  a  famous  Dutch 
painter  born  at  Utrecht,  excelled  in  painting  animals, 
and  efpeclally  birds.    His  father  and  grandfather  were 
of  the  fame  profeflion,  and  their  fubjefts  the  fame.  He 
was  trained  up  to  the  art  by  his  father  ;  but  furpaffed 
not  only  him,  but  even  the  beft  of  his  cotemporaries  in 
a  very  high  degree.    Till  he  was  feventeen  years  of 
age,  he  continued  under  the  direfllon  of  his  father, 
and  accuftomed  himfelf  to  paint  feveral  forts  of  birds  ; 
but  particularly  he  was  pleafed  to  reprefeat  cocks,, 
hens,  ducks,  chickens,  and  peacocks,  which  he  de- 
fcribed  In  an  elegant  variety  of  aftlons  and  attitudes.- 
— After  his  father's  death,  which  happened  In-  1653^ 
he  received  fome  inftruttions  from  his  uncle  John  Bap-- 
tlft  Weeninx;  but  his  principal  and  beft  Inftruftor  was  - 
nature,  which  he  ftudied  with  Intcnfe  application. 
His  pencil  was  wonderfully  neat  and  delicate ;  his 
touch  light ;  his  colouring  exceedingly  natural,  lively, 
and  remarkably  tranfparent ;  and  the  feathers  of  his 
fowls  were  expreffed  with  fuch  a  fwelling  foftnefs,  as 
might  readily- and  agreeably  deceive  the  eye  of  any 
fpedlator.    It  Is  reported  that  he  had  trained  up  a 
cock  to  ftand  In  any  attitude  he  wanted  to  defcrlbe, 
and  that  It  was  his  cuftom  to  place  that  creature  near' 
his  eafel ;  fo  that  at  the  motion  of  his  hand  the  bird 
would  fix  itfelf  in  the  proper  pofture,  and  would  coni 
tinue  in  that  particular  pofition  without  the  fmalleft. 
perceptible  alteration  for  feveral  hours  at  a  time.  The 
landfcapes  which  he  introduces  aa  the  back  grounds  of 
his  piftures,  are  adapted  with  peculiar  judgment  and- 
f]<ill,  and  admirably  finlftied  ;  they  harmonize  with  hiS  ' 
fubjedl,  and  always  increafe  the  force  and  the  beauty 
of  his  principal  obje<9:s.    His  touch  was  very  fingular,. 
in  Imitating  the  natural  plumage  of  the  fowls  he  paint- 
ed ;  which  not  only  produced  a  charming  effeft,  but. 
alfo  may  prove  ferviceable  to  an  intelligent  obferver,. 
to  afiift  him  in  determiningwhich  are  the  genuine  works- 
of  this  mafter,  and  which  are  impofitions.    His  pic- 
tures fell  at  a  high  price,  and  are  much  fought  after. 
He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1695,  aged  59. 

HONDURAS,  a  province  of  North  America  in 
New  Spain,  lying  on  the  North  Sea,  being  about  370 
miles  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth  ;  it  was  difcover- 
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"Hone, 
Honey. 


ed  by  Chrlftopher  Columbus  in  the  year  1502.  The 
Engllfh  have  been  poffeffed  of  the  logwood  country 
on  the  bay  of  Honduras  a  great  while,  and  cut  large 
quantities  every  year.  The  Mofquito  native  Americans 
live  in  the  eaftern  parts;  and  being  independent  of  the 
Spaniards,  have  entered  into  treaties  with  the  Englifli, 
and  ferve  them  in  feveral  capacities.  This  province  is 
watered  by  feveral  rivers,  which  enrich  the  country  by 
their  inundations;  and  it  is  very  fertile  in  Indian  corn. 
It  is  faid  there  are  fome  mines  of  gold  and  filver  in  this 
province.    Valadolid  is  the  capital  town. 

HONE,  a  fine  kind  of  white  ftone,  ufed  for  fet- 
ting  razors,  pen-knives,  and  the  like. 

Honey,  a  fweet  vegetable  juice,  collected  by  the 
bees  from  the  flowers  of  various  plants,  and  depofited 
in  the  cells  of  the  comb ;  from  which  it  is  extracted 
either  by  fpontaneous  percolation  through  a  fieve  in  a 
warm  place,  the  comb  being  feparatedand  laid  there- 
on, or  by  expreffion.  That  which  runs  fpontaneoufly 
is  purer  than  that  which  is  expreffed,  a  quantity  of 
the  wax  and  other  matters  being  forced  out  along  with 
it  by  the  preffure.  The  bell  fort  of  honey  is  of  a  thick 
confillence,  a  whitifli  colour  inclining  to  yellow,  an 
agreeable  finell,  and  pleafant  tafte  :  both  the  colour 
and  flavour  are  faid  to  differ  in  fome  degree,  accord- 
ing to  the  plants  which  the  bees  coUeft  it  from.  It 
is  fuppofcd  that  honey  is  merely  the  juice  of  the  flower 
perfpiring,  and  becoming  infpifTatcd  thereon;  and  that 
the  bee  takes  it  up  with  its  probofcis,  and  carries  it 
to  be  depofited  in  its  waxen  cells,  with  which  the 
young  bees  are  to  be  fed  in  fummer,  and  the  old  ones 
in  winter  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  honey  can  be  pro- 
cured by  no  other  method  of  collefting  this  juice  than 
by  the  bees.  The  honey  wrought  by  the  young 
bees,  and  that  which  is  permitted  to  run  from  the 
comb  without  heat  or  pteffure,  is  white  and  pure,  and 
called  v'trgin's  honey.  The  honey  of  old  bees,  and  that 
which  is  forced  from  the  comb  by  heat  or  preffure,  is 
yellow,  from  the  wax.  Honey  produced  where  the 
air  is  clear  and  hot,  is  better  than  that  where  the  air 
is  variable  and  cold. —  I'he  honey  of  Narbonne  in 
France,  where  rofemary  abounds,  is  faid  to  have  a 
very  manifeft  flavour  of  that  plant,  and  to  be  imitable 
by  adding  to  other  honey  an  infulion  of  rofemary 
flowers. 

Honey,  confidered  as  a  medicine,  is  a  vety  ufeful 
detergent  and  aperient,  powerfully  difTolvini^  vifcid 
juices,  and  promoting  the  expeftofation  of  tough 
phlegm.  In  fome  particular  conflitutions  it  has  an 
inconvenience  of  griping,  or  of  proving  purgative  ; 
which  is  faid  to  be  in  fome  meafure  prevented  by  pre- 
vioufly  boiling  the  honey.  This,  however,  with  all 
confl:Itution8,  is  by  no  means  cfFeftual ;  and  the  cir- 
cumftance  mentioned  has  had  fo  much  weight  with 
the  Edinburgh  college,  that  they  do  not  now  employ 
it  in  any  preparation,  and  have  entirely  rejefted  the 
mella  medicata,  fubflituting  fyrups  in  their  place  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  honey  is  very  uftful  in  gi- 
ving form  to  different  articles,  although  there  be  fome 
individuals  with  whom  it  may  difagiee.  In  order, 
however,  to  obtain  the  good  effefts  of  the  honey  it- 
ftlf,  it  muft  be  ufed  to  a  confiderable  extent,  and  as 
an  article  of  diet.  The  following  remarkable  inflances 
of  the  good  efFefts  of  honey  in  fome  afthmatic  cafee, 
given  by  Dr  Monro  in  his  Medical  and  Pharrrsaceutical 
156. 


Chemiflry,  deferve  to  be  here  inferted.  "  Tke  kte  Hon 
Dr  John  Hume,  one  of  the  comniiflioners  of  the  fick 
and  hurt  of  the  royal  navy,  was  for  many  yeais  vio- 
lently afflifted  with  the  aithma.  Having  taken  many 
medicines  without  receiving  relief,  he  at  lalt  refolved 
to  try  the  effefta  of  honey,  having  long  had  a  great 
opinion  of  its  virtues  as  a  pedtoral.  For  two  or  three 
years  he  ate  fome  ounces  of  it  daily,  and  got  entirely 
free  of  his  afthma,  and  like  wife  of  a  gravelly  complaint 
which  he  had  long  been  afflidled  with.  About  two 
years  after  he  had  recovered  his  health,  when  he  was 
fitting  one  day  in  the  office  for  the  fick  and  hurt,  a 
perfon  labouring  under  a  great  difficuliy  of  breathing, 
who  looked  as  if  he  could  not  live  many  days,  came  to 
him,  and  aflced  him  by  what  means  he  had  been  cured 
of  his  afthma  ?  Dr  Hume  told  him  the  particulars  of 
his  own  cafe,  and  mentioned  to  him  the  means  by 
which  he  had  found  lelief.  For  two  years  after  he 
heard  nothing  of  this  perfon,  who  was  a  ftranger  to 
him,  and  had  feemed  fo  bad  that  he  did  not  imagine 
that  he  could  have  lived  many  days,  and  therefore  had 
not  even  afked  him  who  he  was ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  a  man  feemlngly  in  good  health,  and  de- 
cently dreffed,  came  to  the  lick  and  hurt  office,  and 
returned  him  thanks  for  his  cure,  which  he  affured 
him  had  been  entirely  brought  about  by  the  free  ufe 
of  honey."  • 

HoNEY-DeWy  a  fweet  faccharine  fubftance  found 
on  the  leaves  of  certain  trees,  of  which  bees  are  very 
fond,  by  the  hufbandmen  fuppofcd  to  fall  from  the 
heavens  like  common  dew.  This  opinion  hath  been 
refuted,  and  the  true  origin  of  this  and  other  faccha- 
rine dews  fhown  by  the  Abbe  Boiffier  de  Sauvages,  in 
a  memoir  read  before  the  Society  of  Sciences  at  Mont- 
pelier.  "  Chance  (fays  the  Abbe)  afforded  me  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  this  juice  in  its  primitive  form  on 
the  leaves  of  the  holm  oak:  thefe  leaves  were  covered 
with  thouiands  of  fmall  round  globules  or  drops,  which, 
without  touching  one  another,  feemed  to  point  out 
the  pore  from  whence  each  of  them  had  proceeded. 
My  tafte  informed  me  that  they  were  as  fweet  as  ho- 
ney :  the  honey-dew  on  a  neighbouring  bramt  le  did 
not  referable  the  former,  the  drops  having  run  toge- 
ther ;  owing  either  to  the  moifture  of  the  air  which 
had  diluted  them,  or  to  the  heat  which  had  expand- 
ed them.  The  dew  was  become  more  viicous,  and  lay 
in  large  drops,  covering  the  leaves ;  in  this  form  it  is 
ufually  feen. 

"  The  oak  had  at  this  time  two  forts  of  leaves;  the 
old,  which  were  ftroHg  and  firm  ;  and  the  new,  which 
were  tender,  and  newly  come  forth.  The  honey- dew 
was  found  only  on  the  old  leaves  ;  though  thefe  were 
covered  by  the  new  ones,  and  by  that  means  fiieltered 
from  any  moifture  that  could  fall  from  above.  I  ob- 
ferved  the  fame  on  the  old  leaves  of  the  bramble, 
while  the  new  leaves  were  quite  free  from  it.  An- 
other proof  that  this  dew  proceeds  from  the  leaves  is, 
that  other  neighbouring  trees  not  furnifhed  with  a 
juice  of  this  kind  had  no  moifture  on  them  ;  and  par- 
ticularly the  mulberry,  which  is  a  very  particular  cir- 
cumftance,  for  this  juice  is  a  deadly  poifon  to  (ilk- 
worms.  If  this  juice  fell  in  the  form  of  a  dew,  mill, 
or  fog,  it  would  wet  all  the  leaves  without  diftinftlon, 
and  every  part  of  the  leaves,  under  as  well  as  upper. 
Heat  may  have  fome  (hare  in  its  produftion :  for 
I  though 
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oiiey.  tUougli  the  common  heat  promotes  only  the  tranfpi- 
ration  of  the  more  volatile  and  fluid  juices,  a  fultry 
heat,  efpecially  if  refleded  by  clouds,  may  fo  far  di- 
late the  veffel  as  to  produce  a  more  yifcous  juice,  fuch 
as  the  hotiey-dew. 

*'  The  fecond  kind  of  honey-dew,  which  is  the  chief 
refource  of  bees  after  the  fpring-flowers  and  dew  by 
tranfpiration  on  leaves  are  paft,  owes  its  origin  to  a 
fmall  infedl  called  a  vine  /rettery  the  excrement  ejec- 
ted with  fome  force  by  this  inffeft  makes  a  part  of  the 
mott  delicate  honey  known  in  nature  (fee  Aphis). 
Th.-fe  vine-fretters  reft  duiing  feveral  months  on  the 
barks  of  particular  trees,  and  extraft  their  food  by 
piercing  that  bark,  without  hurting  or  deforming  the 
tree.  Thefe  infedls  alfo  caufe  the  leaves  of  fome  trees 
to  curl  up,  and  produce  galls  upon  others.  They 
fettle  on  branches  that  are  a  year  old.  .Tlie  juice,  at 
firft  perhaps  hard  and  crabbed,  becomes,  in  the  bowels 
of  this  infeft,  equal  in  fweetnefs  to  the  honey  obtain- 
ed from  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  vegetables  ;  except- 
ing that  the  flowers  may  communicate  fome  of  their 
eflential  oil  to  the  honey,  and  this  may  give  it  a  pe- 
culiar flavour,  as  happened  to  myfelf  by  planting  a 
hedge  of  rofemary  near  my  bees  at  Sauvages:  the  ho- 
ney has  tafted  of  it  ever  flnce,  that  ftirub  continuing 
long  in  flower. 

*'  I  haveobferved  twofpeciesof  vine-fretters,  which 
live  unfheltered  on  the  bark  of  young  branches  ;  a 
larger  and  a  lefler.  The  lefler  fpecles  is  of  the  colour  of 
the  bark  upon  which  it  feeds,  generally  green.  It  is 
chiefly  diftinguiflied  by  two  horns,or  fl;raight,  Immove- 
able, flefliy  fubftances,  which  rife  perpendicularly  from 
the  lower  fides  of  the  belly,  one  on  each  fide.  This 
is  the  fpecies  which  hve  on  the  youflg  branches  of  bram 
ble  and  elder.  The  larger  fpecies  is  double  the  fize  of 
the  other  ;  is  of  a  blackifh  colour  ;  and  inftead  of  the 
horns  which  dillinguirti  the  other,  have  in  the  fame 
part  of  the  fl<in  a  fmall  button,  black  and  fhining  Hkejet. 

"  The  buzzing  of  bees  in  a  tuft  of  holm-oak,  made 
me  fufpeft  that  fomething  very  interefting  brought  fo 
many  of  them  thither.  I  knew  that  it  was  not  the 
feafon  for  expelling  honey-dew,  nor  was  it  the  place 
where  it  is  ufually  found  ;  and  was  furprifed  to  find 
the  tuft  of  leaves  and  branches  covered  with  drops 
•which  the  bees  collefted  with  a  humming  noife.  The 
form  of  the  drops  drew  my  attention,  and  led  me  to 
the  following  difcovery.  Infl:ead  of  being  round  like 
drops  which  had  fallen,  each  formed  a  fmall  longifh 
oval.  I  foon  perceived  from  whence  they  proceeded. 
The  leaves  covered  with  thefe  drops  of  honey  were 
fituated  beneath  a  fwarm  of  the  larger  black  vine- 
fretters  ;  and  on  obferving  thefe  infetls,  I  perceived 
them  from  time  to  time  raife  their  bellies,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  there  then  appeared  a  fmall  drop  of 
an  amber  colour,  which  they  inftantly  ejefted  from 
them  to  the  difliance  of  fome  inches.  I  found  by  ta- 
iling fome  of  thefe  drops  which  i  had  catched  on  my 
hand,  that  it  had  the  fame  flavour  with  what  had  be- 
fore fallen  on  the  leaves.  I  afterwards  faw  the  fmaller 
fpecies  of  vine-fretters  ejedl  their  drops  in  the  fame 
manner.  This  ejection  is  fo  far  from  being  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  thefe  infefts  themfelves,  that  it  feems 
to  have  been  wifely  inftituted  to  procure  cleanlinefs  in 
each  individual,  as  well  as  to  preferve  the  whole  fwarm 
Vol.  VIII.  Fart  II. 
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from  deftruaion  ;  for  prtflTing  as  they  60  6nt  upott  ^"^JS^ 
another,  they  would  otherwife  foon  be  glued  together,  ^ ^ 
and  rendered  incapable  of  fl:irring  The  drops  thus 
fpurted  out  fall  upon  the  ground,  if  not  intercepted 
by  leaves  or  branches  ;  and  the  fpots  they  make  ott 
ftones  remain  fome  time,  unllfs  wafhed  off  by  rain. 
This  is  the  only  honey-dew  that  falls ;  and.  this  neve* 
falls  from  a  greater  height  than  a  branch  where  tliefe 
infe£ls  can  clufter. 

"  It  is  '.now  eafy  to  account  for  a  phenomenon 
which  formerly  puzzled  me  greatly.  Walking  under 
a  lime-tree  in  the  king's  garden  at  Paris,  I  felt  my 
hand  wetted  with  little  drops,  which  I  at  firft  look  for 
fmall  rain.  The  tree  indeed  fhould  have  ffieltered  me 
from  the  rain,  but  I  efcaped  it  by  going  from  under 
the  tree.  A,  feat  placed  near  the  tree  flione  with  thefe 
drops.  And  being  then  unacquainted  with  any  thing 
of  this  kind,  except  the  honey-dew  found  on  the  leaves 
of  fome  particular  trees,  I  was  at  a  lofs  to  conceive 
how  fo  glutinous  a  fubftance  could  fall  from  the  leaves 
in  fuch  fmall  drops  :  for  I  knew  that  rain  could  not 
overcome  its  natural  attraftion  to  the  leaves  till  it  be- 
came pretty  large  drops ;  but  I  have  fince  found, 
that  the  lime-tree  is  very  fubjett  to  thefe  vine-fretters. 

Bees  are  not  the  only  infefts  that  feaft  upon  this  ho- 
ney ;  ants  are  equally  fond  of  it.  Led  into  this  opi- 
nion by  what  naturaliils  have  faid,  I  at  fiift  beheved 
that  the  horns  in  the  leffcr  fpecies  of  thefe  vine-fret- 
ters had  in  their  extremity  a  liquor  which  the  ants 
went  in  fearch  of :  but  I  foon  difcovered  that  what 
drew  the  ants  after  them  came  from  elfewiicre,  both 
in  the  larger  and  leffer  fpecies,  and  that  na  liquor  is 
difcharged  by  the  horns.  There  are  two  fpecies  of" 
ants  which  fearch  for  thefe  infers.  The  large  black 
ants  follow  thofe  which  live  on  the  oaks  and  chefnut  i 
the  leffer  ants  attend  thofe  on  the  elder.  But  as  the 
ants  are  not,  like  the  bees,  provided  with  the  means 
of  fucking  up  fluids  ;  they  place  themfelves  near  the 
vine-fretters,  in  order  to  feize  the  drop  the  moment 
they  fee  it  appear  upon  the  anus ;  and  as  the  drop 
remains  fome  time  on  the  fmall  vine-fretters  before  they 
can  caft  it  off,  the  ants  have  leifure  to  catch  it,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  bees  from  having  any  fhare  :  but 
the  vine-fretters  of  the  oak  and  chefnut  being  ftronger, 
and  perhaps  more  plentifully  fupplied  with  juice,  dart 
the  drop  inflantly,  fo  that  the  larger  ants  get  very  little 
of  it. 

"  The  vine-fretters  finding  the  greateft  plenty  of 
juice  in  trees  about  the  middle  of  fummer,  aft'ord  alfo 
at  that  time  the  greateft  quantity  of  honey  ;  and  this 
lefft  ns  as  the  feafon  advances,  fo  that  in  the  autumn 
the  htea  prefer  it  to  the  flowers  then  in  feafon.  Fhough 
thefe  infefts  pierce  the  tree  to  the  fap  in  a  thoufand 
places,  fct  the  tre.es  do  not  feem  to  fuffer  at  all  from 
them,  nor  do  the  leaves  lofe  the  leaft  of  their  verdure. 
The  hufbandman  therefore  adls  injudicioufly  when  he 
deftroys  them." 

Nonet  Guide,  a  curious  fpecies  of  cuckow.  See 

CuCULUS. 

HoNEX  Locujlt  or  Three-thorned  Acac'ta.    See  Gle- 

DITSIA. 

Honey- Suckle.    See  Lonicera. 
HONFL.EUR,  a  confiderable  fea-port  town  of 
France,  in  Upper  Normandy,  with  a  good  harbour, 
4  L  and 
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an^trade  In  bone-lace._  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seine,  efcape  to  a  place  of  greater  fafety.  The 


in  E.  Long.  o.  8.  N.  Lat.  17.  49. 

HONI  soiT  QUI  MAL  Y  FENSE,  q.  d.  "  EvIl  to  him 
that  thinks  evil  ;"  the  motto  of  the  mod  noble  order 
of  the  knights  of  the  Garter.  See  Garter. 
.  HONITON,  a  very  pleafant  market  and  borough- 
town  in  Deyonfhire,  fitiiated  156  miles  W.  of  London, 
and  16  ealt  of  Exeter.  It  conlifls  of_^about  400  houfes  ; 
arid  has  one  church  on  a  hill  full  hatf  a  mile  from  the 
town,  and  a  chapel  and  free  grammar- fchool  in  the 
town.  It  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  lakes  of  water 
run  through  it.  This  place  has  fuffered  by  fires  great- 
ly in  1747  and  1765.  The  market  is  on  Saturday, 
and  one  fair  in  July  :  its  manufaftures  arc  ferge,  and 
rich  bone- lace  and  edgings.  It  was  a  chartered  cor- 
poration by  James  II.  but  reverted  to  its  old  con- 
ilitution  on  the  revolution,  and  is  now  governed  by  a 
portreeve  who  is  chofen  annually.  It  firil  returned 
members  the  28th  Edw.  I. 

HONORIACI,  in  antiquity,  an  order  of  foldiery 
under  the  eaftern  empire,  who  introduced  the  Goths, 
Vandals,  Alani,  Suevi,  &c.  into  Spain.  Didymus 
and  Verinianus,  two  brothers,  had,  with  great  vigi- 
lance and  valour,  defended  the  paffages  of  the  Pyre- 
neans  againft  the  Barbarians  for  fome  time,  at  their 
own  expence  ;  but  being  at  length  killed,  the  emperor 
Conftantius  appointed  the  honoriaci  to  defend  thofe  paf- 
fages, who,  not  contented  to  lay  them  open  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  north  then  ravaging  the  Gauls,  joined 
themfelves  to  them. 

HONOUR,  a  teftimony  of  efteem  or  fubmiffion, 
exprefTed  by  words,  aclions,  and  an  exterior  behavi- 
our, by  which  we  make  known  the  veneiation  and  re- 
fpeft  we  entertain  for  any  one  on  account  of  his  dig- 
nity or  merit.  The  word  honour  is  alfo  ufed  in  gene- 
ral for  the  efteem  due  to  virtue,  glory,  and  reputation. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  for  'virtue  ?lx\ A  probity  themfelves,  and  for 
an  exai^nefs  in  performing  whatever  we  have  promifed  ; 
and  in  this  laft  fenfe  we  ufe  the  term,  a  man  of  honour. 
But  honour  is  more  particularly  applied  to  two  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  virtue  ;  bravery  in  men,  and  chaftity  in 
women. — Virtue  and  Honour  were  deified  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  had  a  joint  temple 
eonfecrated  to  them  at  Rome :  but  afterwards  each  of 
them  had  feparate  temples,  which  were  fo  placed,  that 
no  one  could  enter  the  temple  of  Honour  without 
paffing  through  that  of  Virtue  ;  by  which  the  Romans 
were  continually  put  in  mind,  that  virtue  is  the  only 
dircd  path  to  true  glory.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the 
Romans,  contrary  to  their  ufual  cuftom,  facrificed  to 
Honour  uncovered  ;  perhaps  to  denote,  that  where- 
cver  honour  is,  it  wants  no  covering,  but  fhows  itfelf 
openly  to  the  world. 

The  Spani/h  hiftorlans  relate  a  memorable  inftance 
of  honour  and  regard  to  truth.  A  Spanifh  cavalier 
in  a  fudden  quarrel  flew  a  Moorifh  gentleman,  and  fted. 
His  purfuers  foon  loft  fight  of  him,  for  he  ha<l  unper- 
ceived  thrown  himfelf  over  a  garden  wall.  The  owner, 
a  Moor,  happening  to  be  in  his  garden,  wae  addreffed 
by  the  Spaniard  on  his  knees,  who  acquainted  him 
with  his  cafe,  and  implored  concealment.  "  Eat  this," 
(aid  the  Moor  (giving  him  half  a  peach),  "  you  now 
*'  know  that  you  may  confide  in  my  prote6lion."  He 
thea  locked,  him  up  in  his  garden  apartment,  telling 
kim  as  foon  as  it  was  night  he  would  provide  for  hii 


Moor  then- 

wentintohis  houfe,  where  he  had  but  juit  feated  himfelf, 
when  a  great  crowd,  with  loud  lamentations,  came  to 
his  gate,  bringing  the  corpfe  of  his  fon,  who  had  juft 
been  killed  by  a  Spaniard.  ^Vhen  the  firft  Ihock  oF 
furprife  was  a  little  over,  he  learnt  from't-he  defcrip- 
tion  given,  that  the  fatal  deed  was  done  by  the  verj.^ 
peifon  then  in  his  power.  He  mentioned  this  to  no 
one  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  was  dark  retired  to  his  garden, 
as  if  to  grieve  alone,  giving  orders  that  none  fhould 
follow  him.  Then  accofting  the  Spaniard,  he  faid, 
*'  Chriftian,  the  perfon  you  have  killed  is  my  fon,  his- 
body  is  now  in  my  houfe.  You  ought  to  fufier  ;  buc 
you  have  eaten  with  me,  and  I  have  given  you  my. 
faich,  which  muft  not  be  broken."  He  then  led  the 
aftoniflied  Spaniard  to  his  ftables,  mounted  l>im  on 
one  of  his  fleeteft  horfes,  and  faid,  "  Fly  far  while 
the  night  can  cover  you  ;  you  will  be  fafe  in  the  mor- 
ning. You  are  indeed  guilty  of  my  fon's  blood  :  hut. 
God  Is  juft  and  good  ;  and  1  thank  him  I  am  innoceni; 
of  yours,  and  that,  my  faith  given  is  preferved." 

This  point  of  honour  is  moft  religioufly  obferved  by 
the  Arabs  and  Saracens,  from  whom  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Moors  of  Africa,  and  by  them  was  brought, 
into  Spain.  The  following  inftance  of  Spanidi  honour 
may  ftill  dwell  in  the  memory  of  many  living,  and  de-  • 
ferves  to  be  handed  down  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  In  the 
year  1746,  when  we  were  in  hot  war  with  Spain,  the 
Elizabeth  of  London,  captain  William  Edwards,  co-, 
mlng  through  the  Gulph  from  Jamaica,  richly  ladeoj, 
met  with  a  moft  violent  ftorm,  in  which  the  ftilp  fprung- 
a  leak,  that  obliged  them,  for  the  faving  of  their  livesj 
to  run  into  the  Havannah,  a  Spaniih  port.  The  cap-- 
tain  went  on  ftjore,  and  direttly  waited  on  the  gover- 
nor, told  the  occafion  of  his  putting  in,  and  that  he 
furrendered  the  fliip  as  a  prize,  and  himfelf  and  his 
men  as  prifoners  of  war,  only  requefting  good  quarter; 
*'  No,  Sir,"  replied  the  Spaniih  governor,  "  if  w.^i 
had  taken  you  in  fair  war  at  fea,  or  approaching  our 
coaft  with  hoftile  intentions,  your  fhip  would  then  hav<j 
been  a  prize,  and  your  people  prifoners- ;  but  when, 
diftrefted  by  a  tempeft,  you  come  into  our  ports  foi» 
the  fafety  of  your  lives,  we,  the  enemies,  being  menj 
are  bound  as  fuch  by  the  laws  of  humanity  to  afford 
relief  to  diftrelTed  men  who  aflc  it  of  us.  We  cannot 
even  againft  our  enemies  take  advantage  of  an  a6l  of 
God.  You  have  leave  therefore  to  unload  your  fhip*,. 
if  that  be  neceflary,  to  ftop  the  leak  ;  you  may  refit 
her  here,  and  traffic  fo  far  as  fhall  be  necefiary  to  pay 
the  charges  ;  you  may  then  depart,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  pafs  to  be  in  force  till  you  are  beyond  Bermuda  ; 
if  after  that  you  are  taken,  you  will  then  be  a  lawful 
prize ;  but  now  you  are  only  a  ftranger,  and  have  a 
ftranger's  right  to  fafety  and  proteftion."  The  fhip 
accordingly  departed,  and  arrived  fafe  in  London. 

A  remarkable  inftance  of  the  like  honour  is  record<- 
ed  of  a  poor  unenlightened  African  negro,  in  Captain-. 
Snelgrave's  account  of  his  voyage  to  Guinea.  A  New 
England  floop,  trading  there-  in  1752,  left  a  feeond 
mate,  William  Murray,  fick  on  fhore,  and  failed  witlv- 
out  him.  Murray  was  at  the  houfe  of  a  black  nained.- 
Gudjoe,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  acquaintance 
during  their  trade.  He  recovered  ;  and  the  floop  be- 
ing gone,  he  continued  with  his  black  friend  till  fonie 
Piker  opportunity  ftiould  oiFer  of  lus  getting  home.. 
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In  the  mean  time  a  Dutch  (htp  came  Into  the  road, 
and  fome  of  the  blacks  coming  on  board  her,  were 
treacheroufly  feized  and  carried  off  as  their  Haves.  The 
relations  and  friends,  tranfported  with  fudden  rage, 
ran  into  the  houfe  df  Cu^ioe,  to  take  revenge  by  kill- 
ing Murray.  Cudjoe  ftopt  them  at  the  door,  and  de- 
manded what  they  wanted.  «*  The  white  men,"  faid 
they,  *'  have  carried  away  our  brothers  and  fons,  and 
we  will  kill  all  white  men.  Give  us  the  white  man 
you  have  in  your  houfe,  for  we  will  kill  him."  *'  Nay," 
faid  Cudjoe,  "  the  whit€  men  that  carried  away  your 
relations  ate  bad  men,  kill  them  when  you  can  take 
them  ;  but  thi^  white  man  is  a  good  man,  and  you 
muft  not  kill  him."--"  But  he  is  a  white  man,"  they 
cried  ;  **  and  the  white  m.en  are  all  bad  men,  we  will 
kill  them  all,"  «'  Nay,"  fays  he,  "  you  muft  not 
kill  a  man  that  has  done  no  harm,  only  for  being  white. 
This  man  is  my  friend,  my  houfe  is  his  poll,  I  am  his 
foldier,  and  muft  fight  for  him  ;  you  muft  kill  me  be- 
fore you  can  kill  him.  What  good  man  will  ever  come 
again  under  my  roof,  if  I  let  my  floor  be  ftained  with 
a  good  man's  blood  ?"  The  negroes  feeing  his  refolu- 
tion,  and  being  convinced  by  his  difcourfe  that  they 
were  wrong,  went  away  afhamed.  In  a  few  days  Mur- 
ray ventured  abroad  again  with  his  friend  Cudjoe, 
when  feveral  of  them  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  told 
him,  "  They  were  glad  they  had  sot  killed  him  ;  for 
as  he  was  a  good  (meaning  innocent)  man,  their  God 
Vould  have  been  very  angry,  and  would  have  fpoiled 
their  fifliing." 

Honour,  in  the  beau  monde,  has  a  meaning  materi- 
ally different  from  the  above,  and  which  it  is  eafier  to 
jUuftrate  than  define.  It  is,  however,  fubjeft  to  a  fy- 
item  of  rules,  called  the  law  of  honour^  conftrufted  by 
people  of  falhion,  calculated  to  facilitate  their  inter- 
courfe  with  one  ahother,  and  for  no  other  purpofe. 
Gonfcquently,  nothing  is  confidered  as  inconfrftent  with 
honour,  but  what  tends  to  incommode  this  intercourfe. 
Hence,  as  Archdeacon  Paley  ftates  the  matter,  pro- 
fanenefs,  negkft  of  public  worfhip  or  private  devotion, 
cruelty  to  fervants,  rigorous  treatment  of  tenants  or 
other  dependants,  want  of  charity  to  the  poor,  inju- 
ries done  to  tradefmen  by  infolvency  or  delay  of  pay- 
ment, with  numberlefs  examples  of  the  fame  kind,  are 
accounted  no  breaches  of  honour  ;  becaufe  a  man  is 
not  a  lefs  agreeable  companion  for  thefe  vices,  nor 
the  worfe  to  deal  with  in  thofe  concerns  which  are 
ufually  tranfafted  between  one  gentleman  and  another. 

 Again,  the  law  of  honour  being  conftituted  by 

men  occupied  in  the  puifuit  of  pleafure,  and  for 
the  mutual  conveniency  of  fuch  men,  will  be  found, 
as  might  be  expeded  from  the  charadler  and  de- 
fign  of  the  law- makers,  to  be,  in  moft  inftances,  fa- 
vourable to  the  licentious  indulgence  of  the  natural 
paffions.  Thus  it  allows  of  fornication,  aduhery, 
drunkennefs,  prodigality,  duelHng,  and  revengc  in  the 
extreme ;  and  lays  no  ftrefs  upon  the  virtues  oppofite 
to  thefe. 

Honour  or  Rank — The  degrees  of  honour  which 
are  obferved  in  Britain  may  be  comprehended  under 
thefe  two  heads,  viz.  noh'tla  majores,  and  nol'iks  minores. 
Thoft  included  underthefirft  rank  are,  archbifliops,  du  kes, 
oiarquifes,  earls,  vifcounts,  bifliops,  and  barons  ;  which 
are  all  diftingui(hcd  by  the  velpeaive  ornaments  of  iheii: 
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efcutcheons  :  and  thofe  of  l^e  laft  are  baTonets,  Honaor* 
knights,  efquires,  and  gentlemen.    There  are  fome  ^ 
authors  who  will  have  baronets  to  be  the  laft  under  the 
firft  rank  ;  and  their  reafon  is,  becaufe  their  honour  is 
hereditary,  and  by  patent,  as  that  of  the  nobihty.  See 
Commonalty  and  Nobility. 

Honours  of  IVar,  in  a  fiege,  is,  when  a  governor, 
having  made  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  is  at  laft 
obliged  to  furrender  the  place  to  the  enemy  for  want 
of  men  and  provifions,  and  makes  it  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal articles  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war  ; 
that  is,  with  ftiouldered  arms,  drums'beating,  colours 
flying,  and  all  their  baggage,  &c. 

Military  Hon&urs.  All  armies  falute  crowned  heads 
in  the  moft  refpe£lful  manner,  drums  beating  a  march, 
colours  and  ftandards  dropping,  and  officers  fainting. 
Their  guards  pay  no  compliment,  except  to  the  princes 
of  the  blood  ;  and  even  that  by  courtefy,  in  the  abfence 
of  the  crowned  head. 

To  the  commander  in  chief  the  whole  line  turns  out 
without  arms,  and  the  camp-guards  beat  a  march,  and 
falute.  To  generals  of  horfe  and  foot,  they  beat  a 
march,  and  falute.  Lieutenant-generals  of  ditto,  three 
ruffs,  and  falute.  Major-generals  of  ditto,  two  ruffs, 
and  falute.  Brigadiers  of  ditto,  refted  arms,  one 
ruff,  and  falute.  Colonels  of  ditto,  refted  arms,  and 
no  beating.  Centinels  reft  their  arms  to  all  field-offi- 
cers, and  flioulder  to  every  officer.  All  governors, 
that  are  not  general  officers,  fliall,  in  all  places  wher6 
they  are  governors,  have  one  ruff,  with  refted  arms  ; 
but  for  thofe  who  have  no  commiflion  as  governors,  no 
drum  fliall  beat.  Lieutenant-governors  fliall  have  the 
main-guard  turned  out  to  them  with  fliouldered  arms. 

PruJJian  Honours  of  IVar,  chiefly  imitated  by  moft 
povi'ers  in  Europe,  are. 

To  the  king,  all  guards  beat  the  march,  and  all  of- 
ficers falute.  Field-marflrals  received  with  the  march, 
and  faluted  in  the  king's  abfence.  General  of  horfe 
or  foot,  four  ruffs ;  but  if  he  commands  in  chief,  a 
march  and  falute.  Lieutenant-generals  of  horfe  or  ^'^i 
foot,  commanding  or  not,  guards  beat  three  ruffs. 
Major-generals  of  horfe  and  foot,  two  ruffs.  Officers, 
when  their  guards  are  under  arms,  and  a  general  makes 
a  fignal,  muft  reft  to  him,  but  not  beat ;  when  not  got 
under  arms,  and  a  fignal  made,  only  ftand  by  their 
arms.  Village -guards  go  under  arms  only  to  the  king, 
field-marflials,  generals  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  to  the 
general  of  the  day.  Generals  guards  go  under  arms 
only  to  the  king,  field- marflials,  and  the  general  over 
whom  they  mount.  Commanding  officers  of  regiments 
and  battalions,  their  own  quarter  and  rear  guards  to 
turn  out ;  but  not  to  other  field-officers,  unlefs  they 
are  of  the  day.  Generals  in  foreign  fervice,  the  fame. 

Honours  paid  by  Centinels.  Field-marflials  ;  two  cen- 
tinels with  ordered  fire-locks,  at  their  tent  or  quarters. 
Generals  of  horfe  or  foot  ;  two  centinels,  one,  with 
his  firelock  fliouldered,  the  other  ordered.-  Lieute- 
nant-generals ;  one,  with  firelock  ordered.  Major- 
generals  ;  one,  with  firelock  fliouldered. 

The  firft  battalion  of  guards  go  under  aims  to  the 
king  only  ;  not  to  ftand  by,  nor  draw  up  in  the  rear 
of  their  arms  to  any  other ;  nor  to  give  centinels  to 
foreigners.  Second  and  third  battalions  draw  up  be- 
hind their  arms  to  the  princes,  and  to  field-marflials  ; 

4  L  2  but 
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Honour.  when  on  grenadier  guards  or  out-pofts,  they  turn 
_  '   '    ■  '  out,  as  other  guards  do;  to  the  officers  of  the  day. 

Thejr  give  one  centinel  with  fliouldered  arms  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  to  field-marflials  when  they 
lie  alone  in  garrifon. 

Court  of  Honour.    See  Courl  of  CnirjiRr 
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Mauh  of  Honour,  are  young  ladies  in  the  queen's  Hono'j 
houfehold,  whofe  officii  is  to  attend  the  queen  when 
flie  goes  abroad,  &c.    In  England  they  are  fix  in 
number,  and  their  falary  300  1.  per  annum  each. 

Honour  is  particularly  apphed  in  our  cuftoms  to 
the  more  noble  kind  of  feignories  or  lordrtiips,  where- 


Fountaln  of  Honour.    The  king  is  fo  ftyled,  as  be-  of  other  inferior  lordfliips  or  manors  hold  or  depend, 

ing  the  fource  of  honoure,  dignities,  &c.    See  Pre-  As  a  manor  confifts  of  feveral  tenements,  fcrvices, 

ROGATivE.                                                  _     _  cuftoms,  &c.  fo  an  honour  contains  divers  manors. 

It  isimpoffible  that  government  can  be  maintained  knights-fees,  &c.   It  wasalfo  formerly  cAhd  betteficium 

without  a  due  fubordination  of  rank  ;  that  the  people  or  royal  fee,  being  always  held  of  the  king  in  cap'ite, 

may  know  and  diftinguifh  fuch  as  are  fet  over  them,  Honour- Point,  in  heraldry,  is  that  next  above  the 

in  order  to  yield  them  their  due  refpeft  and  obedience ;  centre  of  the  efcutcheon,  dividing  the  upper  part  into 

and  alfo  that  the  officers  themfelves,  being  encouraged  two  equal  portions. 

by  emulation  and  the  hopes  of  fuperiority,  may  the  Honourable,  a  title  conferred  on  the  younger 

better  difcharge  their  funftions  :  and  the  law  fuppofcs,  fons  of  earls,  the  fons  of  vifcounts  and  barons ;  as  alfo 

that  no  one  can  be  fo  good  a  judge  of  their  feveral  on  fuch  perfons  as  have  the  king's  commiffion,  and 

merits  and  fervices  as  the  king  himfclf  who  employs  upon  thofe  who  enjoy  places  of  truft  and  honour. 


them.  It  has  therefore  entrulled  him  with  the  folc 
power  of  conferring  dignities  and  honours,  in  confi- 
dence that  he  will  b^ftow  them  upon  none  but  fuch 
as  deferve  them.    And  therefore  all  degrees  of  nobi- 


HONOURARY, 
upon  any  one,  to  do 
Honour. 

Honourary  is  fometimes  underftood 


fomething  done  or  conferred 
him  honour.    See  the  article 


of  a  perfon 


■  lity,  of  knighthood,  and  other  titles,  are  received  by  who  bears  or  pofreffes  fome  poll  or  title,  only  for  the 

immediate  grant  from  the  crown  :  either  exprelfed  in  name's  fake,  without  doing  any  thing  of  the  fundlions 
writing,  by  writs  or  letters  patent,  as  in  the  crea- 
tion of  peers  and  baronets ;  or  by  corporeal  invefti- 
ture,  as  in  the  creation  of  a  fitnple  knight. 

From  the  fame  principle  alfo  arifes  the  prerogative       Honourary  Is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lawyer's  fee,  or  a  fa* 

of  creeling  and  difpofing  of  offices  :  for  honours  and  lary  given  to  public  profefTors  in  any  art  or  fcience. 
offices  are  in  their  nature  convertible  and  fynonymous.       HOOD  (Rubin),  a  famous  outlaw  and  deer-ftealer. 

All  offices  under  the  crown  carry  in  the  eye  of  the  who  chiefly  harboured  in  Sherwood  foreft  in  Notting- 


belonging  to  it,  or  receiving  any  advantage  from  it : 
thus  we  fay  honourary  counfellors,  honourary  fellows, 
&c. 


law  an  honour  along  with  them  ;  becaufe  they  imply 
a  fuperiority  of  parts  and  abiUties,  being  fuppofed  to 
be  always  filled  with  thofe  that  are  moft  able  to  exe- 
cute them.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  all  honours  in 
their  original  had  duties  or  offices  annexed  to  them  : 
an  earl,  comes,  was  the  confervator  or  governor  of  a 
county ;  and  a  knight,  miles,  was  bound  to  attend 
the  king  in  his  wars.  For  the  fame  reafon  therefore 
that  honours  are  in  the  difpofal  of  the  king,  offices, 
ought  to  be  fo  likewife  ;  and  as  the  king  may  create 
pew  titles,  fo  may  he  create  new  offices  :  but  with  this 
reftrlAion,  that  he  cannot  create  new  offices  with 
new  fees  annexed  to  them,  nor  annex  new  fees  to 
old  offices ;  for  this  would  be  a  tax  upon  the  fub- 
jeft,  which  cannot  be  impofed  but  by  a£t  of  parlia- 
ment.   Wherefore,  in  13  Hen.  IV.  a  new  office  be- 


hamfhire.  He  was  a  man  of  family,  which  by  his 
pedigree  appears  to  have  had  fome  title  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Huntingdom  ;  and  played  his  pranks  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  i2th  century.  He  was  famous 
for  archeiy,  and  for  his  treatment  of  all  travellers  who 
came  in  his  way  ;  levying  contributions  on  the  rich, 
and  reheving  the  poor.  Falling  fick  at  laft,  and  re- 
quiring to  be  blooded,  he  isfaid  to  have  been  betrayed 
and  bled  to  death.  He  died  in  1 247  ;  and  wa»  bu- 
ried at  Kirkkes  in  Yorkfhire,  then  a  Benedidine  mo- 
naftery,  where  his  graveftone  isftill  fhown. 
Hood.  See  Chaperon  and  Cowl. 
Hood,  in  falconry,  is  a  piece  of  leather,  wherewith 
the  head  of  a  hawk,  falcon,  or  the  like,  is  covered. 

Hood  Ifland,  one  of  the  Marquesas  I/lands,  In 
the  South  Sea.    It  was  difcovered  in  April  1774  by 


It  is  the  moft  northerly  of 
m  S.  Lat.  9.  26.  W.  Long. 


feet: 


ing  created  by  the  king's  letters  patent  for  meafuring   captain  Cook,  who  gave  it  that  name  from  the  perfon 
cloths,  with  a  new  fee  for  the  fame,  the  letters  pa- 
tent were,  on  account  of  the  new  fee,  revoked  and 
declared  void  in  parliament. 

Upon  the  fame  or  a  like  reafon,  the  king  has  alfo 
the  prerogative  of  conferring  privileges  upon  private 
perfons.  Such  as  granting  place  or  precedence  to 
;^ny  of  his  fubjefts,  as  fhall  feem  good  to  his  royal 
wifdom  :  or  fuch  as  converting  aliens,  or  perfons  born 
out  of  the  king's  dominions,  into  denizens  ;  whereby 
fome  very  confiderable  privileges  of  natural-born  fub- 
jef^s  are  conferred  upon  them.  Such  alfo  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  ereding  corporations ;  whereby  a  number 
ef  private  perfons  are  united  and  knit  together,  and 
fcnjoy  many  liberties,  powers,  and  immunities  in  their 
politic  capacity,  which  they  were  utterly  incapable 
ef  in  their  natural. 


who  fir  ft  faw  the  land, 
the  clufter,  and  lies 
139-  i.V 

HOOF,  the  horny  fubftance  that  covers  the 
of  divers  animals,  as  oxen,  horfes,  &c. 

HooF-boiinJ,  in  farriery.  See  there,  §  xlii. 
HOOFT  (Peter  CoineHus  Van),  an  eminent  hl- 
ftorian  and  poet,  born  at  Arafterdam  in  J581.  He 
was  lord  of  Muyden,  judge  of  Goyland,  and  knight 
of  the  order  of  St  Michael.  He  died  at  the  Hague 
in  1647.  He  wrote,  1.  An  excellent  hiftory  of  the 
Netherlands,  from  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  to 
the  year  1588.  2.  Several  Comedies,  and  other 
works.  By  thefe  he  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that 
the  Flemings  confidered  him  as  the  Homer  and  Ta- 
citus of  the  Netherlands. 

HOOGUES. 
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HOOGUESTRATTEN,  a  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  Dutch  Brabant,  and  capital  of  a  county  of 
the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  4.  41.  N.  Lat.  51.  25. 
HOOK,  in  angling,  &c.  See  FtsniNG-hooh. 
Hooks,  in  building,  Sec.  are  of  various  forts; 
fome  of  iron  and  others  of  brafs,  viz.  i.  Armour- 
hooks,  which  are  generally  of  brafs,  and  are  to  lay  up 
arms  upon,  as  guns,  muflcets,  half- pikes,  pikes,  jave- 
lins, &c.  2,  Cafement-hooks.  3.  Chlmney-heoks,  which 
are  madeboth  of  brafs  and  iron,  andof  different  falhions: 
their  ufeisto  fet  the  tongs  and  fire-(hovel  againft.  4. 
Curtain-hooks.  5.  Hooks  for  doors,  gates,  &c.  6. 
Double  line-hooka,  large  and  fmall.  7.  Single  line-hooks, 
large  and  fmall.  8.  Tenter-hooks  of  various  forts. 
See  Tenter. 

Hooks  of  a Jlnp.,  are  all  thofe  forked  timbers  which 
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arc  placed  direftly  upon  the  keel,  as  well  in  her  run  as 
in  her  rake. 

Can-HooKSy  thofe  which  being  made  faft  to  the  end 
of  a  rope  with  a  noofe  (like  that  which  brewers  ufe 
to  fling  or  carry  their  barrels  on),  are  made  ufe  of  for 
flings. 

Foot-HooKS,  In  a  fhip,  the  fame  with  futtocks. 

Loof-HooKSy  a  tackle  with  two  hooks;  one  to  hitch 
into  a  cringle  of  the  main  or  fore- fail,  in  the  bolt- rope 
at  the  leech  of  the  fail  by  the  clew  ;  and  the  other  is 
to  hitch  into  a  ftrap,  which  is  fpliced  to  the  chefs-tree. 

Their  ufe  is  to  pull  down  the  fail,  and  fuccour  the 
tackles  in  a  large  fail  and  ftiff  gale,  that  all  the  ftrefs 
may  not  bear  upon  the  tack.  It  is  alfo  ufed  when  the 
tack  is  to  be  feized  more  fecure,  and  to  take  off  or  put 
on  a  bonnet  or  drabler. 

Hook  Pins,  in  architefture,  are  taper  iron  pins,  only 
with  a  hook-head,  to  pin  the  frame  of  a  roof  or  floor 
together. 

HOOKAH,  among  the  Arabs  and  other  nations 
of  the  Eaft,  is  a  pipe  of  a  fmgular  and  comphcated 
conftruftion,  through  which  tobacco  is  fmoked  :  out 
of  a  fmall  veffel  of  a  globular  form,  and  nearly  full  of 
water,  Iffue  two  tubes,  one  perpendicularly,  on  which 
is  placed  the  tobacco ;  the  other  obliquely  from  the 
fide  of  the  veffel,  and  to  that  the  perfon  who  fmokes 
applies  his  mouth  ;  the  fmoke  by  this  means  being, 
drawn  through  water,  is  cooled  in  its  paffage  and  ren- 
dered more  grateful :  one  takes  a  whiff,  draws  up  a 
large  quantity  of  fmoke,  puffs  it  out  of  his  nofe  and 
mouth  in  an  immenfe  cloud,  and  paffcs  the  hookah  to 
his  neighbour  ;  and  thus  it  goes  round  the  whole 
circle.— -The  hookah  is  known  and  ufed  throughout 
the  eaft  ;  but  in  thofe  parts  of  it  where  the  refine- 
ments of  hfe  prevail  greatly,  every  one  has  his  hookah 
facred  to  himfelf ;  and  it  is  frequently  an  implement 
of  a  very  coftly  nature,  being  of  filver,  and  fet  with 
precious  ftones :  in  the  better  hind,  that  tube  which 
is  applied  to  the  mouth  is  very  long  and  pHant  ;  and 
for  that  reafon  is  termed  the  fnake  :  people  who  ufe  it 
in  a  luxurious  manner,  fill  the  veffel  through  which  the 
fmoke  is  drawn  with  rofe  water,  and  it  thereby  re- 
ceives fome  of  the  fragrant  quality  of  that  fluid. 

HOOKE  (  Robert ),  a  very  eminent  Englifh  mathe- 
matician and  philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  John 
Heoke  minifter  of  Frefll water  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
where  he  was  born  in  1635.  He  very  early  difcovered 
a  genius  for  mechanics,  by  making  curious  toys  with 
"S^t  art  and  dexterity.  He  waa  educated  under  Dr 


Bufbby  in  Weftminfler  fchool ;  where  he  not  only  ac- 
quired a  competent  (hare  of  Greek  and  Latin,  toge- 
ther with  an  in-fight  into  Hebrew  and  fome  other 
Oriental  languages,  but  alfo  made  himfelf  raafter  of  a 
good  part  of  Euclid's  elements.  About  the  year  1653 
he  went  to  Chri ft- church  ip  Oxford,  and  in  1655  was 
introduced  to  the  Philofophical  Society  there  ;  where, 
difcovering  his  mechanic  genius,  he  was  firil  enxploycd 
to  aflfift  Dr  Willis  in  his  operations  in  chemiftry,  and 


Hooke. 


afterwards  recommended  to  the  honourable  Robert 
Boyle,  Efq;  whom  he  fcvved  feveral  years  in  the  fame 
capacity.  He  was  alfo  inftruited  in  aftronomy  about 
this  time  by  Dr  Seth  Ward,  Savilian  profeffor  of 
that  fcience ;  and  from  henceforward  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  many  noble  inventions  and  improvements 
of  the  mechanic  kind-  He  invented  feveral  aftrono- 
mical  inftruments,  for  making  obfervations  both  at 
fea  and  land  ;  and  was  particularly  ferviceable  to  Mr 
Boyle  in  completing  the  invention  of  the  air-pump. 
Sir  John  Cutler  having  founded  a  mechanic  fchool  in 
1664,  he  fettled  an  annual  ilipend  on  Mr  Hooke  for 
life,  intruding  the  prefident,  council,  and  ftllows,  of 
the  Royal  Society  to  diretSl  hira  with,  refpeft  to  the 
number  and  fubjedl  of  his  lectures ;  and  on  the  i  ith 
of  . January  1664-5,  was  eledled  by  that  fociety 
curator  of  experiments  for  life,  with  an  additional  fa- 
lary.  In  1 666  he  produced  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
model  for  rebuilding  the  city  of  London  deftroyed  by 
fire,  with  which  the  fociety  was  well  pleafed  ;  and; 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  preferred  it  lo  that  of 
the  city  furveyor,  though  it  happened  not  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution.  It  is  faid,  by  one  part  of  this  mo- 
del of  Mr  Hooke's,  it  was  defigned  to  have  all  the 
chief  ilreets,  as  from  Leaden-hall  to  Newgate,  and 
the  like,  to  lie  in  exaft  ftraight  lines,  and  all  the 
other  crofs-ftreets  turning  out  of  them  at  right  angles, 
with  all  the  churches,  public  buildings,  markets, . 
&c.  in  proper  and  .  convenient  places.  The  rebuild- 
ing of  the  city  according  to  the  zSt  of  parliament . 
requiring  an  able  peifon  to  fet  out  the  ground  to  the 
proprietors,  Mr  Hooke  was  appointed  one  of  the  ■ 
lurveyors ;  in  which  employment  he  got  moft  part 
of  his  eftate,  as  appeared  pretty  evident  from  a  larg« 
iron  cheft  of  money  found  after  his  death,  locked 
down  with  a  key  in  it,  and  a  date  of  the  time,  which 
fhowed  it  to  have  been  fo  fhut  up  above  30  years. — 
Mr  Oldenburgh,  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  dying 
in  1677,  Hooke  was  appointed  to  fupply  his 
place,  and  began  to  take  minutes  at  the  meeting  in  . 
Oftober,  but  did  not  publiflr  the  Tranfaflions.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1687,  hie  brother's  daugh- 
ter, Mrs  Grace  Hooke,  who  had  lived  with  him  fe- 
veral years,  died  ;  and  he  was  fo  affefted  with  grief 
at  her  death,  that  he  hardly  ever  recovered  it,  but 
was  obfcrved  from  that  time  to  become  lefs  aftive, 
more  melancholy,  and,  if  that  could  be,  more  cynical 
than  ever.  J\t  the  fame  time,  a  chancery  fuit  in  which 
he  was  concerned  with  Sir  John  Cutler,  on  account 
of  his  falary  for  reading  the  Cntlerian  leftures,  made 
him  very  uneafy,  and  increafed  his  diforder.  In  1691, 
he  was  employed  in  forming  the  plan  of  the  hofpital ' 
near  Hoxton,  founded  by  Robert  Allc  alderman  of-" 
London,  who  appointed  archbilhop  Tillotfon  one  of  / 
his  executors  ;  and  in  December  the  fame  year,  Hooke  - 
wa§  created  doctor  of  phyfic;  by  a  warrant  from  that- 
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'Rfolc.  prelate.  In  July  i  696,  the  chancery  fuit  with  Sir  John 
*'*~V-~  Cutler  was  deternoined  in  his  favour,  to  his  inexpref- 
fible  fatisfa^^ion.  His  joy  on  that  occafion  was  found 
rn  his  diary  thus  expreffed;  domshlgissa:  that 
is,  Deo,  Optimo^  Maximo,  Jit  honor,  Ims,  gloria,  in 
facula  /(eculortimy  Amen.  *'  I  was  born  on  this  day 
of  July  1635,  and  God  hath  given  me  a  new  birth  : 
may  I  never  forget  his  mercies  to  me  !  while  he  gives 
me  breath  may  I  praife  him  !" — In  the  fame  year 
1696,  an  order  was  granted  to  him  for  repeating  moft 
of  his  experiments  at  the  expence  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, upon  a  promife  of  his  finilhing  the  accounts, 
obfervations,  and  deduftions  from  them,  and  of  per- 
fefting  the  defcription  of  all  the  inllrume^its  contrived 
by  him  ;  but  his  increafing  illnefs  and  general  decay 
rendered  him  unable  to  perform  it.  He  continued 
fome  years  in  this  wafting  condition  ;  and  thus  lan- 
guifhing  till  he  was  quite  emaciated,  he  died  March 
3d,  1702,  at  his  lodgings  in  Grefliam  college,  and 
^-was  buried  in  St  Helen's  church,  Bifhopfgate  ftreet;his 
corpfe  bein^  attended  by  all  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  then  in  London. — As  to  Mr  Hooke's  charac- 
ter, it  is  not  in  all  refpeds  one  of  the  moft  amiable.  He 
•made  but  a  defpicable  figure  as.  to  his  perfon,  being  fhort 
,of  ttature,  very  crooked,  pale,  lean,  and  of  a  meagre 
afpeft,  with  dark  brown  hair,  very  long,  and  hanging 
-over  his  face  uncut  and  lank.  Suitable  to  his  perfon,  his 
temper  was  penurious,  melancholy,  miftruftful :  and, 
though  poflclfed  of  great  philofophical  knowledge,  he 
bad  fo  much  ambition,  that  he  would  be  thought  the 
only  man  who  could  invent  or  difcover ;  and  thus  fre- 
-quently  laid  claim  to  the  inventions  and  difcoveries  of 
lothers,  while  he  boafted  of  many  of  his  own  which 
iie  never  communicated.  In  the  religious  part  of  his 
.  charafter-he=was  fo  far  exemplary,  that  he  always  ex- 
preffed grea^t  veneration  for  the  Deity  ;  and  feldom 
■received  any  remarkable  benefit  in  life,  or  made  any 
,  confidera'ble  difcovery  in  nature,  or  invented  any  ufe- 
^ul  contrivance,  or  found  out  any  difficult  problem, 
without  fetting  down  his  acknowledgment  to  God,  as 
-many  places  in  his  diary  plainly  fliow.  He  frequently 
•lludied  the  facred  writings  in  the  original ;  for  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  ancient  languages,  as  well  as 
■with  all  parts  of  the  mathematics. — He  wrote,  i.  Lee- 
iiones  Cut/eriana,  2.  Micrographia,  or  Defcriptions 
of  minute  bodies  made  by  magnifying  glaffes.  3.  A 
defcription  of  heliofcopes.  4.  A  defcription  of  fome 
■mechanical  improvements  of  lamps  and  water-poifes, 
.tjuarto.  5.  Philofophical  coUedions.  After  his  death 
Avere  publilhed,  6.  Pofthumous  work  collefted  from  his 
papers  by  Richard  Waller  fecretarytothe  Royal  Society. 

HOOKE  (Nathaniel),  author  of  an  efteemed  Ro- 
man  hiftory  and  other  performances.    Of  this  learned 
gentleman  the  earlieft  particulars  to  be  met  with  are 
■furnifiied  by  himfelf,  in  the  following  modeft  but 
manly  addrefs  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  dated  Oft.  7. 
f         I -722  :  "  Mv  Lord,  the  firft  time  I  had  the  honour  to 
Anecdotes  of  wait  upon  your  lordfhip  fince  your  coming  to  Lon- 
Botvyer,     doH,  your  lordlhip  had  the  goodnefs  to  alk  me,  what 
■way  of  Hfe  I  was  then  engaged  in  ;  a  certain  mau- 
vai/e  honte  hindered  me  at  that  time  from  giving  a  di- 
rect anfwer.    The  truth  is,  my  lord,  I  cannot  be  faid 
at  prefent  to  be  in  any  form  of  life,  but  rather  to  live 
^extempore.    The  late  epidemical  diftemper  feized  me. 
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I  endeavoured  to  be  rich,  imagined  for  a  while  that  I  Hooka, 
was,  and  am  in  fome  meafure  happy  to  find  myfelf  at 
this  inftant  but  juft  worth  nothing.  If  your  lordfliip, 
or  any  of  your  numerous  friends,  have  need  of  a  fer- 
vant,  with  the  bare  qualifications  of  being  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  to  be  honeft,  I  lhall  gladly  undertake 
any  employments  your  lordfliip  fliall  not  think  me 
unworthy  of.  I  have  been  taught,  my  lord,  that  nei- 
ther a  man's  natural  pride,  nor  his  felf-love,  is  an  equal 
judge  of  what  is  fit  for  him  ;  and  I  lhall  endeavour  to 
remember,  that  it  is  not  the  fliort  part  we  aft,  but  the 
manner  of  our  performance,  which  gains  or  lofes  us  the 
applaufe  of  Him  who  is  finally  to  decide  of  all  human 
aftions.  My  lord,  I  am  juft  now  employed  in  tranf- 
lating  from  the  French,  a  Hiftory  of  the  Life  of  the 
kte  archbifhop  of  Cambray  ;  and  I  was  thinking  to 
beg  the  honour  of  your  lordfhip's  name  to  proteft  a 
-work  which  will  have  fo  much  need  of  It.  The  ori- 
ginal is  not  yet  publifhed.  'Tis  written  by  the  author 
of  the  •  Difcourfe  upon  Epic  Poetry,'  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Telemaque.  As  there  are  fome  pafQiges  in  the 
book  of  a  particular  nature,  I  dare  not  folicit  your 
lordfliip  to  grant  me  the  favour  1  have  mentioned,  till 
you  firft  have  perufed  it.  The  whole  is  fliort,  and 
pretty  fairly  tranfcribed.  If  your  lordfliip  could  find 
a  fpare  hour  to  look  it  over,  I  would  wait  upon  your 
lordfliip  with  it,  as  it  may  poflibly  be  no  unpleafing 
entertainment.  I  fliould  humbly  aflc  your  lordfliip's 
pardon  for  fo  long  an  addrefs  in  a  feafon  of  fo  much 
bufinefs.  But  when  fliould  I  be  able  to  find  a  time  in 
which  your  lordfnip's  goodnefs  is  not  employed  ?  I  am, 
with  pcrfeft  refpeft  and  duty,  my  lord,  your  lordfliip's 
moft  obliged,  moft  faithful,  and  moft  obedient  humble 
fervant,  Nathaniel  Hooke."  The  tranflation  here 
fpoken  of  was  afterwards  printed  in  i2mo,  1723.  From 
this  period  till  his  death,  Mr  Hooke  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence and  patronage  of  men  not  lefs  diftinguiflied  by 
virtue  than  by  titles.  In  17  .  .  he  publiflied  a  tranf- 
lation of  Ramfay's  Travels  of  Cyrus,  in  4to  ;  in  1733 
he  revifed  a  tranflation  of  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  Con- 
queft  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  by  Thomas  Town- 
fend,  Efq;"  printed  in  2  vols  8vo ;  and  in  the  fame 
year  he  publiflied,  in  4to,  the  firft  volume  of  "  The 
Roman  Hiftory,  from  the  building  of  Rome  to  the 
ruin  of  the  Commonwealth;  illuftrated  with  maps  and 
other  plates."  In  the  dedication  to  this  volume,  Mr 
Hooke  took  the  opportunity  of  publicly  teftifying 
his  juft  efteem  for  a  worthy  friend,  to  whom  he  had 
been  long  and  much  obliged,"  by  telling  Mr  Pope, 
that  the  difplaying  of  his  name  at  the  head  of  thofe 
ftieets  was  "  like  the  hanging  out  a  fplendid  fign,  to 
catch  the  traveller's  eye,  and  entice  him  to  make  trial 
of  the  entertainment  the  place  affords.  But,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, *'  when  I  can  write  under  my  fign,  that  Mr 
Pope  has  been  here,  and  was  content,  who  will  que- 
ftion  the  goodnefs  of  the  houfe  ?"  The  volume  is  in- 
troduced by  "  Remarks  on  the  Hiftory  of  the  Seven 
Roman  Kings,  occafioned  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  ob- 
jeftions  to  the  fuppofed  244  years  duration  of  the 
royal  ftate  of  Rome."  His  nervous  pen  was  next  em- 
ployed in  digefting  "  An  Account  of  the  conduft  of 
the  Dowager- duchefs  of  Marlborough,  from  her  firft 
coming  to  Court  to  the  year  1  7  f  o,  in  a  Letter  from 

herfelf  to  Lord  -.  in  1741."  8vo.    His  reward  oa 
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Hoolier.  this  occafion  was  confiderable  ;  and  the  reputation  he 
acquired  by  the  performance  much  greater.    The  cir- 
cumftances  of  this  tranfadtlon  are  thus  related  by  Dr 
Maty,  in  his  Memolres  of  Lord  Cheilerfield,  vol.  i. 
p.  116.    *'  The  relift  of  the  great  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, being  defirous  of  fubmitting  to  pofterity  her 
pohtical  condu6V,  as  well  as  her  lord's,  applied  to  the 
earl  of  Chefterfield  for  a  proper  perfon  to  receive  her 
information,  and  put  the  memoirs,  of  her  hfe  into  a 
proper  drefs.    Mr  Hooke  was  recommended  by  hira 
for  that  purpofe.    He  accordingly  waited  upon  the 
duchefs,  while  fiie  was  ftill  in  bed,  opprefled  by  the 
infirmities  of  age.    But,  knowing  who  he  was,  flie 
immediately  got  herfelf  hfted  up,  and  continued  fpeak- 
ing  during  fix  hours.    She  delivered  to  him,  without 
any  notes,  her  account,  in  the  moll  lively  as  well  as 
the  moll  connefted  manner.    Asfliewas  not  tired  her- 
felf, (he  would  have  continued  longer  the  buiinefs  of 
tliis  firft  fitting,  had  not  Hie  perceived  that  Mr  Hooke 
■was  quite  exhaufted,  and  wanted  refrefhment  as  well  as 
reft.     So  eager  was  (he  for  the  completion  of  the 
work,  that  (he  infilled  upon  Mr  Hooke's  not  leaving 
her  houfe  till  he  had  finifhed  it.    This  was  done  in  a 
fhort  time  i  and  her  Grace  was  fo  well  pleafed  with 
the  performance,  that  (he  complimented  the  author 
vi'iih  a  prefent  of  5000I.  a  fum  which  far  exceeded  his 
expeftations.    As  foon  as  he  was  free,  and  permitted 
to  quit  the  houfe  of  his  benefadrefs,  he  haftened  to 
the  earl,  to  thank  him  for  his  favour,  and  communi- 
eated  to  him  his  good  fortune.    The  perturbation  of 
mind  he  was  under,  occafioned  by  the  ftrong  fenfe  of 
his  obligation,  plainly  appeared  in  his  ftammering  out 
his  acknowledgments  :  and  he,  who  had  fucceeded  fo 
well  as  the  interpreter  of  hev  Grace's  fentiments,  could 
fcarccly  utter  his  own."    The  fecond  volume  of  his 
Roman  hillory  appeared  in  1745;  when  Mr  Hooke 
embraced  the  fair  occafion  of  congratulating  his  wor- 
thy friend  the  earl  of  Marchmont,  on  "  that  true 
glory,  the  confenting  praife  of  the  honeft  and  the 
wife,"  which  his  lordlTiip  had  fo  early  acquired.  To 
the  fecond  volume  Mr  Hooke  added  "  The  Capitoline 
Marbles^  or  Confular  Calendars,  an  ancient  Monument 
accidentally  difcovered  at  Rome  in  the  year  1545, 
ring  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  in."    In  1758  Mr  Hooke 
publi(hed  "  Obfervations  on,  I.  The  Anfwer  of  M. 
i'Abbe  de  Vertot  to  the  late  earl  of  Stanhope's  In- 
quiry concerning  the  Senate  of  ancient  Rome  :  da- 
ted December,  17 19,    II.  A  Di(rertation  upon  the 
Conftitution  of  the  Roman  Senate,  by  a  Gentleman^ : 
publi(hed  in  1743.    III.  A  Treatife  on  the  Roman 
Senate,  by  Dr  Conyers  Middleton  :  publi(hed  in  1747. 
IV.  An  E(ray  on  the  Roman  Senate,  by  Dr  Thomas 
Chapman:  publi(hed  in  1750;"  which  he  with  great 
propriety  infcribed  to  Mr  Speaker  Onflow.   The  third 
volume  of  Mr  Hooke's  Roman  Hiilory,  to  the  end 
of  the  Gallic  war,  was  printed  under  his  infpeftion 
before  his  laft  lllnefs  ;  but  did  not  appear  till  after  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1764.    The  fourth  and  laft 
volume  was  publi(hed  in  1771.    Mr  Hooke  left  two 
fons  ;  of  whom  one  is  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  other,  a  doftor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  pro- 
feflbr  of  aftronomy  in  that  illuftrious  feminary. 

HOOKER  (John),  alias  Vowell,  was  bornin 
Exeter,  about  the  year  1524,  the  fecond  fon  of  Ro- 
bsrt  Hooker,  who  in  1529  was  mayor  of  that  citjr. 


He  was  inftru3;ed  in  grammar  learning  by  Dr  More-  Hookcn 
man,  vicar  of  Meuhinit  in  Cornwal,  and  thence  re-  » 
moved  to  Oxford  ;  but  to  what  college  is  uncertain. 
Having  left  the  univerfity,  he  travelled  to  Germany, 
and  refided  fome  time  at  Cologne,  where  he  kept  ex- 
crcifes  in  law,  and  probably  graduated.    Thence  he 
went  to  Strafburg,  where  he  ftudied  divinity  undec- 
the  famous  Peter  Martyr.    He  now  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  foon  after  vifited  France,  intending  to  pro- 
ceed to  Spain  and  Italy  ;  but  was  prevented  by  a  de- 
claration of  war.    Returning  therefore  again  to  Eng- 
land, he  fixed  his  refidence  in  his  native  city,  where, 
having  married,  he  was  in  1554  eledled  chamberlain, 
being  the  firft  perfon  who  held  that  office,  and  in 
1 57 1  reprefented  his  fellow-citizens  in  parliament.  H3 
died  in  the  year  1601,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  at  Exeter.     He  wrote,  among  other 
works,  I  .  Order  and  ufage  of  keeping  of  parliaments 
in  Ireland.     2.  The  events  of  comets  or  blazing  ftars,. 
made  upon  the  fight  of  the  comet  Pagonia,  which- 
appeared  in  November  and  December  1577.     3.  An 
addition  to  the  chronicles  of  Ireland  from  1 546  to 
1568  ;  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Holinfhed's  chroniclo, 
4.  A  defcription  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  of  the 
fondrie  alFaults  given  to  the  fame  ;  Holinfh.  chrom 
vol.  iii.    5,  A  book  of  enfigns.    6.  Tranflation  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  from  the  Latin 
of  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  ;   in  Holin(h.  chron.  vol.  ii. 
7.  Synods  chorographicat  or  an  liiftorical  record  of  the 
province  of  Devon ;  never  printed. 

Hooker  (Richard),  a  learned  divine,  was  born  at 
Heavy-tree,  near  Exeter,  in  the  year  1553.  Some 
of  his  anceftors  were  mayors  of  that  city,  and  he  was 
nephew  to  yohn  Hooker  the  hiftorian.    By  this  uncle 
he  was  firft  fupported  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  with 
the  addition  of  a  fmall  penfion  from  Dr  Jewel,  bilhop 
of  S.  lilbury,  who  in  15,61  got  him  admitted  one  of  the 
clerks  of  Corpus- Chrilti  college.  In  1573  he  was  eleft- 
ed  fcholar.  In  1 577  he  took  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,, 
and  was  admitted  fellow  the  fame  year.  In  July  1579,  he 
was  appointed  deputy  profeffor  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
In  Oftober,  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  for  fome  trivial: 
mifdemeanor  expelled  the  college,  but  was  immediately 
reftored.  In  1581  he  took  orders;  and,  being  appointed 
to  preach  at  St  Paul's  crofs,  he  came  to  London,  where 
he  was  unfortunately  drawn  into  a  marriage  with 
Joan  Churchman,  the  termagant  daughter  of  his  hof- 
tefs.    Having  thus  loft  his  fellowlhip,  he  continued  in 
the  utmoft  dillrefs  till  the  year  1 584,  when  he  was< 
prefented  by  John  Cheny,  Efq;  to  the  reftory  of  Dray- 
ton-Beaucham  in  Buckinghamlhire,     In  this  retire-  _ 
ment  be  was  vifited  by  Mr  Edwin  Sandys,  and  Mr 
George  Cranmer,  his  former  pupils.     They  found 
him,  with  a  Horace  in  his  hand,  tending  fome  llieep. 
in  the  common  field,  his  fervant  having  been  ordered' 
home  by  hie  fweet  Xantippe.    They  attended  him  to 
his  houfe  ;  but  were  foon  deprived  of  his  company  by 
an  order  from  hi*  wife  Joan,  for  him  to  come  and 
rock  the  cradle.     Mr- Sandys's  reprefentation  to  his- 
father,  of  his  tutor's  fituation,  pj-ocured  him  the  maf- 
terfhip  of.  the  Temple.     In  this  fituation  he  met 
with  confiderable  moleftation  from  one  Travers,  lec--^ 
turer  of  the  Temple,  and  a  bigoted  Puritan,  who  ins; 
the  afternoon  endeavoured  to  confute  the  dodVrine  de-- 
livcred.in  the  morning.    From  thi^  difagi-ceable:.iitua?- 
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Ifcbker,  tlon  he  foliclted  archblHiop  Whitgit't  to  rmove  him  to 
^  fome  country  i-etirement,  where  he  might  profecute 
his  ttudics  in  tranquilh'ty.  Accordingly,  in  1591*  he 
obtained  the  redlory  of  Bofcomb  in  Wiltfhire,  toge- 
ther with  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Sahfbury,  of 
which  he  was  alfo  made  fub  deaii.  In  1594  he  was 
prefented  to  the  reftory  of  Biftiopfbourne  in  Kent, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1600.  He  was  buried  in 
his  own  parifli-church.  where  a  monument  was  ereft- 
ed  to  his  memory  by  W-illiam  Cooper,  Efq.  He  was 
a  meek,  pious,  and  learned  divine.  He  wrote,  1.  Ec- 
clelialtical  politic,  in  eight  books,  fol.  2.  A  difcourfe 
of  juftilication,  &c.  with  two  other  fermons,  Oxford 
16x2,  4to.  Alfo  feveral  other  fermons  printed  with 
the  Ecclefiaftical  Politic. 

Hooker,  in  naval  architefture,  a  veffel  much  ufed 
by  the  Dutch,  built  like  a  pink,  but  rigged  and  mailed 
like  a  hoy. —  Hookers  will  lie  nearer  a  wind  than  vef- 
fels  with  crofs-fails  can  do.  They  are  from  50  to  200 
tons  burden,  and  with  a  few  hands  will  fail  to  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

HOOP,  a  piece  of  pliant  vpood,  or  iron,  bent  in- 
to a  circular  form,  commonly  ufed  for  fecuring  cafl-cs,  &c. 

Driving  a  Hoop,  a  boyifh  exerclfe,  of  good  effedl 
in  rendering  the  linibs  pliable,  and  for  ftrengthening 
the  nerves. 

HOOPER  (John),  bifiiop  of  Worceller,  and  a 
martyr  in  the  Proteftant  caufe,  was  born  in  Somerfet- 
ftire,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  probably  in  Merton- 
college.  In  1518  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  and  afterwards  became  a  Ciftercian  monk  ;  but 
at  length,  difliking  his  fraternity,  he  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, and  there  became  infe£led  with  Lutheranifm.  In 
-1539  he  was  made  chaplain  and  houfe-fteward  to  Sir 
John  Arundel,  who  afterwards  fufFered  with  the  pro- 
teftor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  But  that  very  ca- 
tholic knight,  as  Wood  calls  him,  difcovering  his  chap- 
lain to  be  a  heretic,  Hooper  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  After  continuing  fome  time  in  France,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  lived  with  a  gentleman 
called  Seintlow :  but  being  again  difcovered,  he  efca- 
■ped  in  the  habit  of  a  falior  to  Ireland ;  thence  embark- 
ed for  the  continent,  and  fixed  his  abode  in  Switzerland. 
— When  king  Edward  came  to  the  crown,  Mr  Hooper 
returned  once  more  to  his  native  country.  In  1550, 
by  his  old  patron  Sir  John  Arundel's  intcreft  with 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of 
Glouccfter;  and  in  1552  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of 
Worcefter,  which  he  held  in  commendam  with  the  for- 
mer. But  queen  Mary  had  fcarce  afcended  the  throne, 
befoi'e  his  lordfhip  was  imprifoned,  tried,  and,  not 
choofing  to  recant,  condemned  to  the  flames.  He 
fufFered  this  terrible  death  at  Gloucefter,  on  the  9th 
of  February  1554,  being  then  near  60  years  of  age. 
He  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  not  perfe£lly  reconciled  to  what  he  thought  rem- 
nants of  Popery  in  the  church  of  England.  In  the 
former  reign  he  had  been  one  of  Bonner's  accufers, 
which  fufficiently  accounts  for  his  being  one  of  queen 
Mary's  hrft  facrifices  to  the  holy  fee,  He  was  a  per- 
fon  of  good  parts  and  learning,  as  may  be  found  in 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs. 

Hooper  (George),  a  very  learned  writer,  bifhop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  was  well  /killed  in  mathematics,  and 


Hops. 


in  the  eaftern  learning  and  languages.  He  fat  inthcfe  Hoopinj^ 
fees  above  24  years,  often  refufed  a  feat  in  the  privy  ^ 
council,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of 
the  bifliopric  of  London  on  the  death  of  bifhop  Comp- 
ton.  He  wrote,  i.  The  church  of  England  free  from 
the  imputation  of  Popery.  2,  A  difcourfe  concerning 
Lent.  3.  New  danger  of  Prefbytery.  4.  An  inquiry 
into  the  ilate  of  the  ancient  meafures.  3.  De  Valen- 
tinianorum  bereft  conjeSura.  6.  Several  fermons  ;  and 
other  works. 

HOOPING-COUGH.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to) 
Medicin  e 

HOOPOE.    See  Upupa. 

HOORNBECK  (John),  profeffor  of  divinity  in 
the  univerfities  of  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  was  born  at 
Haerlem  in  161 7.  He  underflood  the  Latin,  He- 
brew, Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Rabbinical,  Dutch,  German, 
Englifh,  French,  and  Italian  languages;  and  publiflied 
many  works,  among  which  are,  i.  A  refutation  of 
Socinianifm,  in  3  vols  4to.  2.  A  treatife  for  the  con- 
viftion  of  the  Jews  3.  Of  the  convetfion  of  the 
Heathens.  4.  Theological  inftitutions,  &c.  which 
are  wricten  in  Latin.  Mr  Bayle  rcprcfents  him  as  a 
complete  model  of  a  good  pallor  and  divinity  profef- 
for. 

HOP,  in  botany.    See  Humulus. 

Hops  were  tiril  brought  into  England  from  the  Ne- 
therlands in  the  year  1524^.  They  are  firfl  mentioned 
in  the  Englifh  ftatute-book  in  the  year  1552,  viz.  in 
the  5  and  6  of  Edvv.  VI.  cap.  5.  And  by  an  a£l  of 
parliament  of  the  firfl  year  of  king  James  I.  an?70  1603, 
cap  I  8.  it  appears,  that  hops  were  then  produced  in 
abundance  in  England. 

The  hop  being  a  plant  of  great  importance  in  the 
article  of  brewing,  we  fhall  confider  what  relates  to  the 
culture  and  management  of  it,  under  the  following 
heads : 

Of  Soil.  As  for  the  choice  of  their  hop-grounds, 
they  efleem  the  richell  and  flrongefl  grounds  the  mofl 
proper  ;  and  if  it  be  rocky  within  two  or  three  feet  of 
the  furface  the  hops  will  profper  well  ;  but  they  will 
by  no  means  thrive  on  a  flifF  clay  or  fpongy  wet  land. 

The  Kentifli  planters  account  new  land  befl  for 
hops  ;  they  plant  their  hop  gardens  with  apple  trees  at 
a  large  diftance,  and  with  cherry-trees  between  ;  and 
when  the  land  hath  done  its  befl  for  hops,  which  they 
reckon  it  will  in  about  10  years,  the  trees  may  begin 
to  bear.  The  cherry-trees  laft  about  30  years,  and  by 
that  time  the  apple-trees  are  large,  they  cut  down  the 
cherry-trees. 

The  EfTcx  planters  account  a  moory  land  the  moH 
proper  for  hops. 

As  to  the  fituatlon  of  a  hop-groi;^d,  one  that  in- 
clines to  the  fouth  or  weft  is  the  mofl' eligible  ;  bui:  if 
it  be  expofcd  to  the  northeaft  or  fouthweft  winds,  there 
fhould  be  a  fheltcr  of  fome  trees  at  a  diftance,  becaufe 
the  northeaft  winds  are  apt  to  nip  the  tender  fhoots  in 
the  fpring  ;  and  the  fouthweft  winds  frequently  break 
and  blow  down  the  poles  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fum- 
mer,  and  very  much  endanger  the  hops. 

In  the  winter- time  provide  your  foil  and  manure  for 
the  hop-ground  againll  the  following  fpring. 

If  the  dung  be  rotten,  mix  it  with  two  or  three  parts 
of  common  earth,  and  let  it  incorporate  together  till 
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you  have  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  It  in  making  your 
hop  hilis  ;  but  if  it  be  new  dung,  then  let  it  be  mixed 
as  before  till  the  fpring  in  the  next  year,  for  new  dung 
is  very  injurious  to  hops. 

Dung  of  all  forts  was  formerly  more  commonly 
made  ufe  of  than  it  is  now,  efpecially  when  rotted  and 
turned  to  mould,  and  they  who  have  no  other  manure 
mull  ufe  it  ;  which  if  they  do^  cow8  or  hogs-dung,  or 
human  ordure  mixed  with  mud,  may  be  a  proper  com- 
poU,  becaufe  hops  delight  mod  in  a  manure  that  is 
cool  and  moift. 

Planting.  Hops  require  to  be  planted  p  a  fituation 
fo  open,  as  that  the  air  may  freely  pafs  round  and  be- 
tween them,  to  dry  up  and  diflipate  the  moifture-, 
whereby  they  will  not  be  fo  fubjf^6lto  fire-blafts,  which 
often  deftroy  the  middles  of  large  plantations,  while  the 
outfides  remain  unhurt. 

As  for  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  planting,  it 
fhould,  in  the  preceding  winter,  be  plowed  and  harrow- 
ed even  ;  and  then  lay  upon  it  in  heaps  a  good  quan- 
tity of  frtili  rich  earth,  or  well-rotted  dung  and  earth 
mixed  together,  fufficient  to  put  half  a  bulliel  in  every 
hole  to  plant  the  hops  in,  unlefs  the  natural  ground  be 
very  frcfh  and  good. 

rhe  hills  where  the  hops  are  to  be  planted  fhould 
be  eight  or  nine  feet  afunder,  that  the  air  may  freely 
pafs  between  them  ;  for  in  clofe  plantations,  they  are 
very  fubjeciil  to  what  the  hop-planters  call  the  jire-hlajl. 

If  the  ground  ib  intended  to  be  ploughed  with  horfes 
between  the  hills,  it  will  be  beil  to  plant  them  iu 
fquarts  checquerwife  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  fo  fmall 
that  it  be  may  done  with  the  brtaft-plough  or  fpade, 
the  hcjes  fhould  he  ranged  in  a  quincunx  form.  Which 
way  foever  you  make  ufe  of,  a  (lake  fhould  be  fluck 
down  at  all  the  places  where  the  hills  are  to  be  made. 

Pcrfons  ouglit  to  be  very  curious  in  the  choice  of 
the  plants  as  to  the  kind  of  hop  ;  for  if  the  hop-gar- 
den be  planted  with  a  mixture  of  feveral  forts  of  hops 
that  ripen  at  feveral  times,  it  will  caufe  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  be  a  great  detr'nnent  to  the  owner. 

Th"  two  belt  forts  are  the  white  and  the  grey  bind ; 
the  latter  is  a  large  fquare  hop,  more  hardy,  and  is 
the  more  plentiful  bearer,  and  ripens  later  than  the 
former. 

There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  the  white  bind,  which 
ripens  a. week  or  ten  days  before  the  common  ;  but 
this  is  tenderer,  and  a  Icfs  plentiful  bearer  ;  bpt  it  has 
this  advantage,  that  it  comes  firft  to  market. 

But  if  three  grounds,  or  three  diflant  parts  of  one 
ground,  be  planted  with  thefe  three  forts,  there  will 
be  this  conveniency,  that  they  may  be  picked  fuccef- 
fively  as  they  become  ripe.  The  fets  Ihould  be  five 
or  fix  inches  long,  with  three  or  more  joints  or  buds 
cm  them. 

If  there  be  a  fort  of  hop  you  value,  and  would  in- 
creafe  plants  and  fets  from,  the  fuperfluous  binds  may 
be  laid  down  when  the  hops  are  tied,  cutting  off  the 
tops,  and  burying  them  in  the  hill  ;  or  when  the  hops 
are  dreffcd,  all  the  cuttings  may  be  faved  ;  for  almoft 
every  part  will  grow,  and  become  a  good  fet  the  next 
fpriiig. 

As  to  the  feafons  of  planting  hops,  the  Kentifli 
planters  bed  approve  the  months  of  October  and 
March,  both  whrch  fotnctimes  fuccced  very  well ;  but 
tlie  fets  are  not  to  be  had  ia  Odober,  unUfs  from 
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fome  ground  that  is  to  be  deftroyed  ;  and  likewlfe  there 
is  fome  danger  that  the  fets  may  be  rotted,  if  the  win- 
ter prove  very  wet  ;  therefore  the  moft  ufual  time  of 
procuring  them  is  in  March,  when  the  hops  are  cut 
and  dreffed. 

As  to  the  manner  of  planting  the  fets,  there  fliould 
be  five  good  fets  planted  in  every  hill,  one  in  the 
middle,  and  the  reft  round  about  floping,  the  top»- 
meeting  at  the  centre;  they  muft  ftand  even  with  the 
furface  of  the  ground  ;  let  them  be  preffed  clofe  with 
the  hand,  and  covered  with  fine  earth,  and  a  ftick 
fhould  be  placed  on  each  fide  the  hill  to  fecure  it. 

The  ground  being  thus  planted,  all  that  is  to  be 
done  more  during  that  fummer,  is  to  keep  the  hill« 
clear  from  weeds,  and  to  dig  up  the  ground  about  the 
month  of  May,  and  to  raifc  a  fmall  hill  round  about 
the  plants.  In  June  you  mufl  twift  the  young  bind 
or  branches  together  into  a  bunch  or  knot  ;  for  if  they 
are  tied  up  to  fmall  poles  the  firfl  year,  in  order  to 
have  a  few  hops  from  them,  it  will  not  countervail  the 
weakening  of  the  plants. 

A  mixture  of  compofl  or  dung  being  prepared  for* 
your  hop  ground,  the  beft  time  for  laying  it  on,  if  the- 
weather  prove  dry,  is  about  Michaelmas,  that  the  wheels 
of  the  dung  cart  may  not  injure  the  hops,  nor  furrow 
the  ground  :  if  this  be  not  done  then,  you  muft  be 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  froft  has  hardened  the  ground, 
fo  as  to  bear  the  dung- cart ;  and  this  is  alfo  the  time 
to  carry  on  your  new  poles,  to  recruit  thofe  that  are 
decayed,  and  to  be  caft  out  every  year". 

If  you  have  good  ftore  of  dung,  the  beft  way  will 
be  to  fpread  it  in  the  alleys  all  over  the  ground,  and 
to  dig  it  in  the  winter  following.  The  quantity  they 
will  require  will  be  40  loads  to  an  acre,  reckoning 
about  30  buflrels  to  the  load. 

If  you  have  not  dung  enough  to  cover  all  the  ground 
in  one  year,  you  may  lay  it  on  one  part  one  year,  and 
on  the  reft  in  another,  or  a  third  ;  for  there  is  no  occa 
fion  to  dung  the  ground  after  this  manner  oftener  than 
once  in  three  years. 

Thofe  who  have  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  dung,  ufu- 
ally  content  themfelves  with  laying  on  about  twenty 
loads  upon  an  acre  every  year  ;  this  they  lay  only 
on  the  hills,  either  about  November,  or  in  the  fpring } 
which  laft  fome  account  the  beft  time,  when  the  hops 
arc  drcfled,  to  cover  them  after  they  are  cut  ;  but  if  it 
be  done  at  this  time,  the  compoft  or  dung  ought  to  be 
very  well  rotted  and  fine. 

Drefiiig.  As  to  the  drcfTing  of  the  hops,  when  the 
hop-ground  is  dug  in  January  or  February,  the  earth 
about  the  hills,  and  very  near  them,  ought  to  be  taken 
away  with  a  fpade,  that  you  may  come  the  more  con- 
veniently at  the  ftock  to  cut  it. 

About  the  end  of  February,  if  the  hops  were  plant- 
ed the  fpring  before,  or  if  the  ground  be  weak,  they 
ought  to  be  drefled  in  dry  weather  ;  but  elfe,  if  the 
ground  be  ilrong  and  in  perfedlion,  the  middle  of 
March  will  be  a  good  time ;  and  the  latter  end  of 
March,  if  it  be  apt  to  produce  over-rank  binds,  or  the 
beginning  of  April  may  be  foon  enough. 

Then  having  with  an  iron  picker  cleared  away  all  the 
earth  out  of  the  hills,  fo  as  to  clear  the  ftock  to  the 
principal  roots,  with  a  fliarp  knife  you  muft  cut  off  all 
the  flioots  which  grew  up  with  the  binds  the  laft  year} 
and  alfo  all  the  young  fuckers,  that  none  be  left  to  run 
4  M  in 
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I-Jops.  In  the  alley,  and  weaken  the  hiU.  It  will  be  proper 
'to  cut  one  part  of  the  Hock  lower  than  the  other,  and 
alfo  to  cut  that  part  low  that  was  left  higheft  the  pre- 
ceding yeai.  By  purfulng  this  method  you  may  expeA 
to  have  it  longer  buds,  and  alfo  keep  the  hill  in  good 
order. 

In  drefling  ihofe  hops  that  have  been  planted  the 
year  b.fore.  you  ought  to  cut  oflF  both  the  dead  tops 
and  the  young  fuckers  which  have  fprung  up  from 
the  fets,  and  alfo  to  cover  the  ttocks  with  tine  earth  a 
finger's  length  in  thicknefs. 

The  poling.  About  the  middle  of  April  the  hops 
are  to  be  poled,  when  the  Ihoots  begin  to  fprout  up  ; 
the  poles  niiift  be  fet  to  the  hills  deep  into  the  ground, 
•with  a  fquare  iron  picker  or  crow,  that  they  may  the 
better  endure  the  w4nds  ;  three  poles  are  fufficient  for 
one  hill.  Thefe  Ihould  be  placed  as  near  the  hill  as  may 
be,  with  their  bending  tops  turned  outwards  from  the 
hill,  to  prevent  the  binds  from  entangling  ;  and  a  fpace 
between  two  poles  ought  to  be  left  open  to  the  fouth 
to  admit  the  fun- beams. 

The  poles  ought  to  be  in  length  16  or  20  feet, 
more  or  lefs  according  as  the  ground  is  in  ftrength ; 
and  great  care  mull  be  taken  not  to  overpole  a  young 
or  weak  ground,  for  that  will  draw  the  ftock  too  much, 
and  weaken  it.  If  a  ground  be  overpoled,  you  are  not 
to  expeft  a  good  crop  from  it ;  for  the  branches  which 
bear  the  hops  will  grow  very  little  till  the  binds  have 
over-reached  the  poles,  which  they  cannot  do  when  the 
poles  are  too  long.  Two  fmall  poles  are  fufficient  for 
a  ground  that  is  young. 

If  you  wait  till  the  fprouts  or  young  binds  are  grown 
to  the  length  of  a  foot,  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  bet- 
ter judgment  where  to  place  the  largeft  poles  ;  but  if 
you  Hay  till  they  are  fo  long  as  to  fall  into  the  alleys, 
it  will  be  injurious  to  them,  bccaufe  they  will  entangle 
one  with  another,  and  will  not  clafp  about  tlie  pole 
readily. 

Maple  or  afpen  poles  are  accounted  the  bed  for 
hops,  on  which  thty  are  thought  to  profper  bell,  be- 
caufe  of  their  warmth  ;  or  elfe,  becaufe  the  climbing 
of  the  hop  is  promoted  by  means  of  the  roughnefs  of  the 
bark.  But  for  durability,  afhen  or  willow  poles  are  pre- 
ferable ;  but  chefnut  poles  are  the  moll  durable  of  all. 

If  after  the  hops  are  grown  up  you  find  any  of 
them  have  been  under-poled,  taller  poles  may  be  pla- 
ced near  thofe  that  are  too  Ihort  to  receive  the  binds 
from  them. 

1'he  tfing-  As  to  the  tying  of  hops,  the  buds 
that  do  not  clafp  of  themfelves  to  the  nearell  pole 
when  they  are  grown  to  three  or  four  feet  high,  muft 
be  guided  to  it  by  the  hand,  turning  them  to  the  fun, 
whofe  couffe  they  will  always  follow.  Thty  muft  be 
bound  with  withered  rulhes,  but  not  fo  clofe  as  to  hin- 
der them  from  climbing  up  the  pole. 

This  you  muft  continue  to  do  till  all  the  poles  are 
furnilhtd  with  binds,  of  which  two  or  three  are  enough 
for  a  pole  ;  and  all  the  fprouts  and  binds  that  you  have 
BO  occafion  for,  are  to  be  plucked  up  but  if  the 
ground  be  young,  then  none  of  thefe  uftkfs  bind» 
fhould  be  plucked  up,  but  fliould  be  wrapt  up  together 
in  the  middle  of  the  hill. 

When  the  binds  are  grown  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
hands,  if  they  forfake  the  poles,  you  Ihould  make  ufe 
of  a  ftand- ladder  in  tying  them  up. 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  you  have 
made  an  end  of  tying  them,  the  ground  muft  have  ' 
the  fummer  drefiing  :  this  is  done  by  cafting  up  with 
the  fpade  fome  fine  earth  into  every  hill ;  and  a  month 
after  this  is  done,  you  muft  hoe  the  alleys  with  a 
Dutch  hoe,  and  make  the  hills  up  to  a  convenient 
bignefs. 

Gatherhig.  About  the  middle  of  July  hops  begin 
to  blow,  and  will  be  ready  to  gather  about  Bartholo- 
mew Tide.  A  judgment  may  be  made  of  their  ripe- 
nefs  by  their  ftrong  fcent,  their  hardnefs,  and  the 
brownifh  colour  of  their  feed. 

When  by  thefe  tokens  they  appear  to  be  ripe,  they 
muft  be  picked  with  all  the  expedition  pofliblc  ;  for  if 
at  this  time  a  ftorm  of  wind  fhould  come,  it  would  da 
them  great  damage  by  breaking  the  branches,  and 
bruifing  and  difcolourlng  the  hops  ;  and  it  is  very  well 
known  that  hops,  being  picked  green  and  bright,  will 
fell  for  a  third  part  more  than  thofe  which  are  difco- 
loured  and  brown. 

The  moll  convenient  way  of  picking  them  is  Into  a 
long  fquare  frame  of  wood,  called  a  bin,  with  a  cloth 
hanging  on  tenter-hooks  within  it,  to  receive  the  hops 
as  they  are  picked. 

The  frame  is  compofed  of  four  pieces  of  wood  join- 
ed together,  fupported  by  four  legs,  with  a  prop  at 
each  end  to  bear  up  another  long  piece  of  wood,  pla- 
ced at  a  convenient  height  over  the  middle  of  the  bin; 
this  ferves  to  lay  the  poles  upon  which  are  to  be 
picked. 

This  bin  is  commonly  eight  feet  long,  and  three 
feet  broad  ;  two  poles  may  be  laid  on  it  at  a  time,  and" 
fix  or  eight  perfons  may  work  ac  it,  three  or  four  oa 
each  fide. 

It  will  be  beft  to  begin  to  pick  the  hops  on  the  eaft 
or  north  fide  of  your  ground,  if  you  can  do  it  conve- 
niently ;  this  will  prevent  the  fouth  well  wind  from 
breaking  into  the  garden. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  plot  of  the  ground  con- 
taining 1 1  hills  fquare,  place  th-e  bin  upon  the  hill 
which  is  in  the  centre,  having  five  hills  on  each  fide  ; 
and  when  thefe  hills  are  picked,  remove  the  bin  into 
another  piece  of  ground  af  the  fame  extent,  and  fo 
proceed  till  the  whole  hop  ground  is  finifhed. 

When  the  poles  are  drawn  up  to  be  picked,  you 
muft  take  great  care  not  to  cut  the  binds  too  near  the 
hills,  efpecially  when  the  hops  are  green,  becaufe 
will  make  the  fap  to  flow  exceflively. 

The  hops  muft  be  picked  very  clean,  i.  e.  free  from 
leaves  and  ftalks  ;  and,  as  there  (hall  be  occafion, 
two  or  three  times  in  a  day  the  bin  muft  be  emptied 
into  a  hop- bag  made  of  coarfe  linen  cloth,  and  carried 
immediately  to  the  oaft  or  kiln  in  order  to  be  dried  ; 
for  if  they  fhould  be  long  in  the  bin  or  bag,  they  will 
be  apt  to  heat  and  be  difcoloured. 

If  the  weather  be  hot,  there  fhould  no  more  polca^ 
be  drawn  than  can  be  picked  in  an  hour,  and  they 
fnould  be  gathered  in  fair  weather,  if  it  can  be,  and 
when  the  hops  are  dry  ;  this  will  fave  fome  expence  in; 
firing,  and  prefcrve  their  colour  better  when  they  are 
diied. 

The  crop  of  hops  being  thus  beftowed,  you  are  to 
take  care  of  the  poles  againll  another  year,  which  are 
beft  to  be  laid  up  in  a  fhed,  having  firft  ftripped  off  the 
hauliu  frow  them  y  but  if  you.  have  not  that  conveni- 
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ency,  fet  up  three  poles  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  or 
fix  poles  (as  you  pleafe)  wide  at  bottom  ;  and  having 
fet  them  into  the  ground,  with  an  iron  picker,  and 
bound  them  together  at  the  top,  fet  the  rell  of  your 
poles  about  them  ;  and  being  thus  difpofed,  noue  but 
thofe  on  the  outfide  will  be  fubjed  to  the  injuries  of 
the  weather,  for  all  the  inner  poles  will  be  kept  dry, 
unlefs  at  the  top;  whereas,  if  they  were  on  the  ground, 
they  would  receive  more  damage  in  a  fortnight  than 
by  their  ftanding  all  the  reft  of  the  year. 

Drying.  The  beil  method  of  drying  hops  is  with 
charcoal  on  an  oaft  or  kiln,  covered  with  hair-cloth,  of 
the  fame  form  and  fafhion  that  is  ufed  for  drying  malt. 
There  is  no  need  to  give  any  particular  diredions  for 
making  thefe,  fince  every  carpenter  or  bricklayer  in 
thofe  countries  where  hops  grow,  or  malt  is  made, 
knows  how  to  build  them. 

Tlie  kiln  ought  to  be  fquare,  and  may  be  of  10,  1  2, 
14,  or  16  feet  over  at  the  top,  where  the  hops  are 
laid,  as  your  plantation  requires,  and  your  room  will 
allow.  There  ought  to  be  a  due  proportion  between 
the  height  and  breadth  of  the  kiln  and  the  beguels  of 
the  fteddle  where  the  fire  is  kept,  Wz.  if  the  kiln  be 
J  2  feet  fquare  on  the  top,  it  ought  to  be  nine  feet 
high  from  the  fire,  and  the  fteddle  ought  to  be  fix  feet 
and  a  half  fquare,  and  fo  proportionable  in  other  di- 
menfions. 

The  hops  muft  be  fpread  even  upon  the  oaft  a  foot 
thick  or  more,  if  the  depth  of  the  curb  will  allow  it ; 
but  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  oaft  if  the 
heps  be  green  or  wet. 

The  oaft  ought  to  be  firft  warmed  with  a  fire  before 
the  hops  are  laid  on,  and  then  an  even  fteady  fire  muft 
be  kept  under  them  ;  it  muft  not  be  too  fierce  at  firft, 
kft  It  fcorch  the  hops,  nor  muft  it  be  fufFered  to  fink 
or  flacken,  but  rather  be  increafed  till  the  hops  be 
rearly  dried,  kft  the  moifture  or  fweat  which  the  fire 
h<!8  raifed  fall  back  or  difcolcur  them.  When  they 
have  lain  about  nine  hours  they  muft  be  turned,  and  in 
two  or  three  hours  more  they  may  be  taken  off  the 
oaft.  It  may  be  known  when  they  are  well  dried  by 
the  btitilenefs  of  the  ftalks  and  the  eafy  falling  off  of 
the  hop  leaves. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  turning  of  hops, 
though  it  be  after  the  moft  eafy  and  beft  manner,  is 
not  only  an  injury  or  wafte  to  the  hops,  but  alfo  an  ex- 
pence  of  fuel  and  lime,  becaufe  they  require  as  much 
fr.el  and  as  long  a  time  to  dry  a  fmall  quantity,  by 
ttirning  them,  as  a  large  one.  Now  this  may  be  pre- 
vented by  having  a  cover  (to  be  let  down  and  raifed 
?.t  pleafure)  to  the  upper  bed  whereon  the  hops  lie. 
This  cover  may  alfo  be  tinned,  by  naihng  fingle  tin 
plates  over  the  face  of  it  ;  fo  that  when  the  hops  begin 
to  diy,  and  are  ready  to  burn,  /'.  e.  when  the  greateft 
part  of  their  mcifture  is  evaporated,  then  the  cover  may 
be  let  down  wiilsin  a  foot  or  lefs  of  the  hops  (like  a 
reverberatory),  which  will  rtfled:  the  heat  upon  them, 
fo  that  the  top  will  focn  be  as  dry  as  the  lowermoft, 
and  every  hop  be  equally  dried. 

Ba!!^tng.  i\s  focn  as  the  hops  are  taken  e  ff  the 
kiln,  lay  llum  in  a  room  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month  to  cool,  give,  and  toughen  ;  for  if  they  are  bag- 
ged immediately  they  will  powder,  but  if  they  lie  a 
while  (and  the  longer  ihey  lie  the  better,  provided  they 
he  covered  clofe  w  ith  blankets  to  fecure  thera  from  the 


air)  they  may  he  bagged  with  more  fafcty,  as  not  be-  H 
ing  liable  to  be  broken  to  powder  in  treading;  and  this 
will  make  them  bear  treading  the  better,  and  the  harder 
they  are  trodden  the  better  they  will  keep. 

The  common  method  of  bagging  is  as  follows  :  thev 
have  a  hole  made  in  an  upper  floor,  either  round  or 
fquare,  large  enough  to  receive  a  hop-bag,  which  con- 
fifts  of  four  ells  and  a  half  of  ell-wide  cloth,  and  alfo 
contains  ordinarily  two  hundred  and  a  half  of  hops ;  they 
tie  a  handful  of  hops  in  each  lower  corner  of  the  bag 
to  ferve  as  handles  to  it ;  and  they  faften  the  mouth  of 
the  bag,  fo  placed  that  the  hoop  may  reil  upon  the 
edges  of  the  hole. 

Then  he  that  is  to  tread  the  hops  down  into  the 
bag,  treads  the  hops  on  every  fide,  another  perfon  con- 
tinually putting  them  in  as  he  treads  them  till  the  bag 
is  full;  which  being  well  filled  and  trodden,  they  unrip 
the  fattening  of  the  bag  to  the  hoops,  and  let  it  down, 
and  clofe  up  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  tying  up  a  handful 
of  hops  in  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  as  was  done  rh 
the  lower  part. 

Hops  being  thus  packed,  if  they  have  been  well 
dried,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  place,  will  keep  good  feve- 
ral  years  ;  but  care  muft  be  taken  that  they  be  neither 
deftroyed  nor  fpoiled  by  the  mice  making  their  nefts 
in  them. 

Produce.  Tlie  charge  of  an  acre  of  hop-ground  in 
moft  parts  of  England  where  hops  are  cultivated,  is 
computed  thus  :  three  pounds  for  the  huftjandry,  four 
pounds  for  the  wear  of  the  poles,  five  pounds  for  pick- 
ing and  drying,  one  pound  ten  ftiilhngs  for  dung,  one 
pound  for  rent,  though  in  fome  places  they  pay  four  or 
five  pounds  an  acre  yeaily  for  the  rent  of  the  land,  and 
ten  fhiUings  for  tythe  ;  in  all  L.15  a  year.  The  hop- 
planters  in  England  reckon  that  they  have  but  a  mo- 
derate return,  when  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  hops 
does  not  fell  for  more  than  I-..30.  They  frequently 
have  fifty,  fixty,  eighty,  or  a  hundred  pounds  ;  and  in 
a  time  of  general  fcarcity  confiderably  more  :  fo  that, 
upon  the  whole,  if  the  total  charge  of  an  acre  of  hops 
is  computed  at  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  and  its  average 
produce  at  thirty  pounds,  the  clear  profit  from  an  acre 
will  be  fifteen  pounds  a  year.  But  the  plantation  of 
hops  has  lately  fo  much  increafed,  and  the  average 
produce  fo  much  exceeded  the  confumption,  that  hops 
have  been  with  many  planters  rather  a  Icfing  than  a 
very  profitable  article. 

Ufes.  In  the  fpring  time,  while  the  bud  is  vet  ten- 
der, the  tops  of  the  plant  being  cut  off,  and  boiled,  are 
ate  hke  afparagus,  and  found  very  wholefome,  and  ef- 
fectual to  loofen  the  body  ;  the  heads  and  tendrils  are 
good  to  purify  the  blood  in  the  fcurvy,  and  moft  cuta- 
neous difeafes  ;  decoftions  of  the  flowers,  and  fyrups 
thereof,  are  of  ufe  againft  pertilcntial  fevers  ;  juleps 
and  apozems  are  alfo  prepared  with  hops  for  hypo- 
chondriacal and  hyilerical  affections,  and  to  promote 
the  menfes. 

A  pillow  fluffed  with  hops  and  laid  under  the  head, 
is  faid  to  procure  fleep  in  fevers  attended  vi'ith  a  deli- 
rium. But  the  principal  ufe  of  hops  is  in  the  brew- 
ery for  the  prefervation  of  malt  liquors  ;  which  by  the 
fuperaddition  of  this  balfamic,  aperient,  and  diuretic 
bitter,  become  lefs  vifcid,  Itfs  apt  to  turn  four,  more 
detergent,  more  difpofed  to  pafs  off  by  urine,  and  in 
general  more  falubrious.  They  are  faid  to  contain  an 
4  M  2  agreeable 
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Hops,  agreeable  odoriferous  principle,  which  promotes  the  vi- 
nous  fermcu- ation.  When  flightly  boiled  or  infufed 
in  warm  water,  they  increafe  its  fpirituofity 


Laws  relating  to  Hops.  By  9  Anne,  cap.  121.  an 
additional  duty  of  3d  a  pound  is  laid  on  all  hops  im- 
ported, over  and  above  all  other  duties  ;  and  hops 
landed  before  tntiy  and  payment  of  duty,  or  without 
warrant  for  landing,  (hall  be  forfeited  and  burnt  ;  the 
fhip  alfo  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  the  perfon  concerned  in 
importing  or  landing  (hall  forfeit  5  1.  a  hundred  weight. 
7  Geo.  11.  cap.  19.  By  9  Anne,  cap.  12.  there  (hall 
be  paid  a  duty  of  id.  for  every  pound  of  hops  grown 
in  Great  Britain,  and  made  fit  for  ufe,  within  fix 
months  after  they  are  cured  and  bagged  ;  and  hop- 
grounds  are  required  to  be  entered  on  pain  of  40s.  an 
acre.  Places  of  curing  and  keeping  are  alfo  to  be  en- 
tered, on  pain  of  50I.  which  may  be  vifited  by  an  ofli- 
cer  at  any  time  without  oblbuftion,  under  the  penalty 
of  20I.  All  hops  (hall,  within  fix  weeks  after  gather- 
ing, be  brought  to  fuch  places  to  be  cured  and  bagged, 
on  pain  of  ^  3.  a  pound.  The  re-bagging  of  foreign 
hops  in  Britifh  bagging  for  fale  or  exportation,  incurs 
a  forfeiture  of  lol.  a  hundred  weight  ;  and  defrauding 
the  king  of  his  duty  by  ufing  twice  or  oftener  the  fame 
bag,  with  the  officer's  mark  upon  it,  is  liable  to  a  pe- 
nalty of  40 1.  The  removal  of  hops  before  they  have 
been  bagged  and  weighed,  incurs  a  penalty  of  5CI. 
Concealment  of  hops  fubjefts  to  the  forfeiture  of  20I. 
and  the  concealed  hops  ;  and  any  perfon  who  fhall  pri- 
vately convey  away  any  hops,  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  king  and  owner,  (hall  forfeit  5s.  a  pound.  And 
the  duties  are  required  to  be  paid  within  fix  months 
after  curing,  bagging,  and  weighing,  on  pain  of  double 
duty,  two-thirds  to  the  king,  and  one-third  to  the  in- 
former. No  common  brewer,  &c.  fiiall  ufe  any  bitter 
ingredient  inilead  of  hops,  on  pain  of  20 1.  Hops 
which  have  paid  the  duty  may  be  exported  to  Ireland; 
but  by  6  Geo.  H.  tap.  1 1 .  there  fhall  be  no  drawback  ; 
and  by  7  Geo.  II.  cap.  19.  no  foreign  hops  fhall  be 
landed  in  Ireland.  Notice  of  bagging  and  weighing 
fhall  be  fent  in  writing  to  the  officer,  on  pain  of  50 1. 
6  Geo.  cap.  zr.  And  by  14  Geo.  III.  cap.  68.  the 
officer  lhall,  on  pain  of  5I.  weigh  the  bags  or  pockets, 
and  mark  on  them  the  true  weight  or  tare,  the  planter's 
name,  and  place  of  abode,  and  the  date  of  the  year 
in  which  fuch  hops  were  grown  ;  and  the  altering  or 
forging,  or  obliterating  fuch  mark,  incurs  a  forfeiture 
of  lol. — The  owners  of  hops  lhall  keep  at  their  oafts, 
&c.  juft.  weights  and  fcales,  and  permit  the  officer  10 
life  them  on  pain  of  20I.  6  Geo.  cap.  21.  And  by 
10  Geo.  HI.  cap.  44.  a  penalty  of  lool.  is  inflifted 
for  falfe  fcales  and  weights.  The  owners  are  allowed 
to  ufe  callcs  inftead  of  bags,  under  the  fame  regulations. 
0  Geo.  cap.  21.  If  any  perfon  fhall  mix  with  hops 
any  drug  to  alter  the  colour  or  fcent,  he  fhall  forfeit 
5.1.  a  hundred  weight.  If  any  perfon  fhall  unlawfully 
and  malicioufly  cut  hop  binds  growing  on  poles  in  any 
plantation,  he  /hall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  37.  By  a  late  aft,  five 
^er  cent,  is  added  to  the  duties  on  hops. 

HOPE  (Dr  John),  profeffor  of  botany  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
lOth  of  May  1725.  Pie  was  the  fon  of  Mr  Robert 
Hope  a  refpeftable  furgeon,  whofe  father,  Lord  Ran- 
keilar,  made  a  diftii^guiflied  figui-e  as  one  of  the  fena- 
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tors  of  the  college  of  juftice  in  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. By  his  mochcr  he  was  defcended  from  the  an- 
cient family  of  Glafs  of  Sauchie  in  Scirlingfhirc.  Af- 
ter finiihing  the  ufual  courfe  of  fchool  education,  he 
entered  'o  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  having-, 
as  it  were,  an  hereditary  predileftion  for  the  healing 
art,  his  attention  was  foon  particularly  dlrefted  to  that 
branch  of  fcience.  Having  finlfhed  his  academical 
education  at  Edinburgh,  he  vifited  other  medical 
fchools;  and  upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  Doftor  of  Mc'^lclne  from  the 
univerfity  of  Glafgow  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1750.  A  few  months  after  that,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  royal  college  of  phyficians  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
this  city.  After  he  had  continued  about  ten  years  la 
pradice,  difcharging  the  duties  of  his  profeffion  witk 
a  degree  of  judgment,  attention,  and  humanity,  which 
did  him  great  honour ;  by  the  death  of  Dr  Al- 
fton  the  botanical  chair  in  the  univerfity  became  va>- 
cant ;  when  Dr  Hope,  by  a  commiffion  from  his  fovc- 
reign,  dated  the  13th  of  April  1761,  was  appointed 
king's  botanill  for  Scotland  and  fuperintendant  of  the 
royal  garden  at  Edinburgh.  A  few  weeks  after  tliis 
he  was  eledrd  by  the  town- council  of  Edinbursjh  as 
•the  fucceffor  of  Dr  Altton  in  the  proftiforlhips  both  oi 
botany  and  materia  medica  ;  and  thus  he  became  one 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  the  uni- 
verfity. After  he  had  continued  for  about  lix  years 
to  give  regular  courfes  of  ledures  on  thefe  fubjoars, 
with  no  lefs  credit  to  himfelf  than  benefit  to  his  near- 
ers,  teaching  the  one  branch  during  the  fummer,  a;id 
the  other  during  the  winter  months,  he  found  that  hi& 
health  was  confiderably  impaired;  which  induced  iu'm 
to  form  the  i-efolution  of  refigning  the  n^ateriu  medi- 
ca, and  of  afterwards  folely  confining  his  labours  as  a 
teacher  to  his  favourite  fcience  of  botany.  This  roib- 
lution  he  carried  into  effed  in  the  year  1768  ;  and  by 
a  new  commiffion  from  his  majefty,  dated  the  8th  of 
May,  he  was  nominated  reglus  profeflbr  of  medicine 
and  botany  in  the  univerfity,  and  had  the  offices  of 
king's  botanill:  and  fuperintendant  of  the  royal  garden 
conferred  upon  him  for  life,  which  till  that  time  had 
been  always  granted  during  pleafure  only. 

Dr  Hope's  predecelTor,  although  a  learned  and  wor- 
thy man,  could  never  obtain  fufficient  public  funds  for 
the  eftabhfhm.ent  of  a  proper  botanical  garden  at  E- 
dinburgh  ;  and  from  the  fituation  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tent of  the  garden  at  that  time,  joined  to  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  its  confervatories  for  plants,  it  could  boall  of 
no  riches  in  the  way  of  exotics.  The  only  field  for 
improvement,  therefore,  to  the  botanical  ftudent,  was 
the  environs  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  it  muft  indeed  be 
allowed  that  nature  has  been  uncommonly  liberal,  ia 
affording  a  very  great  variety  of  indegenous  vegetables. 
In  this  fituation,  the  eftablifhment  of  a  new  garden  na- 
turally fuggefted  itfelf  as  a  grand  and  important  ob- 
jed;  and  it  was  accomphffied  by  the  zeal  and  induftry 
of  Dr  Hope,  aided  by  the  munificence  of  his  prefent 
majefty.  The  firft  affiftance  given  to  the  undertaking, 
was  under  the  adminirtration  of  Lord  Bute  ;  and  af- 
terwards, under  that  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  a  per- 
manent  fund  for  the  fupport  of  the  botanical  garden  at 
this  place  was  ellabliffied,  which  may  render  it  not  in- 
ferior to  any  in  Europe.  Dr  Hope's  unwearied  ex- 
4  ertioii* 
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ertions  in  procuring  tor  the  garden  the  vegetable  pro- 
dudions  of  every  ciimute,  could  not  b.;  exceeded.  His 
epdeavou.s  were  conftantly  direfted  in  adding  not  to 
the  iTiow,  but  to  the  riches  of  the  garden  ;  and  they 
were  employed  with  fach  fuccefs,  that  in  a  very  Hiort 
time  the  intelligent  botanill  might  gratify  his  curio- 
fity,  in  contemplating  the  rareft  plants  of  every  coun- 
try which  has  yet  been  explored.  Nor  were  his 
inc'uftrious  exertions  rnore  afliduoufly  bellowed  in 
forming  and  enriching  the  garden,  than  in  cherifhlng 
and  promoting  a  zeal  for  botanical  lludies.    From  but 


confiderable  progrefs ;  and  it  muft  be  the  fubjcft  of  Hope 
fiacere  regret  to  every  lover  of  botany,  if  from  ihe  II 
event  of  his  death  the  public  (hall  be  for  ever  deprived  Hopper.^ 
of  thofe  fruits  of  his  labours.  *    '  ' 

Hope,  in  ethics,  is  the  dtfire  of  fome  good,  attend- 
ed with  a  belief  of  the  poffibility,  at  kaft,  of  obtaining 
it,  and  enlivened  with  joy,  greater  or  lets,  according  to 
the  greater  or  lefs  probability  of  our  poirelTing  the  ob- 
jefl  of  our  hope.  Alexander,  preparing  for  his  Afian 
expedition,  dillributed  his  hereditary  dominions  among 
his  friends;  allotting  to  fome  villages,  to  others  bg- 


a  very  fmall  number  of  leftures,  which  were  all  that  roughs,  to  others  cities  ;  and  being  allied  what  he 
his  predeceflbr  ever  gave,  he  gradually  prolonged  the  '  ' 
courfe  till  it  became  as  complete  as  any  one  delivered 
at  this  place;  and  during  all  this  extended  courfe,  he 
taught  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  clearly  demonftrated  a  de- 
gree of  ardour  and  enthufiafm  in  himfelt,  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  infpire  limilar  emotions  in  others'  But 
even  fuch  precept,  and  fuch  example,  were  not  the 
only  means  he  employed  for  diretling  the  attention  of 
the  indullrious,  ingenious,  and  lawdably  ambitious  {In- 
dent, to  this  branch  of  fcience.  By  bellowing,  entire- 
ly at  his  own  exptnce,  an  annual  gold  medal,  as  a  tefti- 
moiiy  of  fuperior  merit,  he  gave  a  fpur  to  exertion, 
from  which  the  toils  of  iludy  v/ere  alleviated  by  the 
love  of  fame,  and  the  labours  of  induftry  converted  in- 
to the  pleafures  of  emulation 


had  referved  for  himfelf.  replied,  Hope. 

Good-HoPE.   See  Goon-Hope. 

HOPE  A,  In  botany:  -\  genus  of  the  polyandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  polydelphia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  Calyx  is  quinqutfid,  fuperior;  the  corolla  pcnta- 
petalous ;  the  (lamina  are  many  and  coalittd  into  five 
pencils;  there  is  one  ftyie  ;  the  fruit  is  a  plum  with 
a  trilocular  kernel.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the 
tintlora,  a  native  of  Carohna. 

HOPKINS  (Ezekiel),  bifhop  of  Derry  In  Ireland, 
was  the  fon  of  an  obfcure  clergyman  in  Devonrttire  j 
and  was  for  fome  time  a  chorider  of  Magdalen  col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  ulher  of  the  adjoining  fchool.  He 
was  afterwards  a  Prclbyterian  mini  Her,  'and  was  ex- 
tolled as  an  excellent  preacher.    John,  lord  Roberts, 


Dr  Hope  married  the  daughter  of  Dr  Stevenfon  happening  to  hear  him  preach,  was  fo  pleafed  with, 
an  eminent  phyficlan  in  Edinburgh;  by  whom  he  had  his  perfon,  his  difcourfe,  and  his  manner,  that  he  re- 
four  fons  and  one  daughter.  He  died  in  November  talned  him  as  his  chaplain  when  he  was  fent  in  quali- 
1786.  He  was  a  member  not  only  of  the  Royal  So-  ty  of  lord  heutenant  into  Ireland,  and  preferred  him  to 
ciety  of  London,  but  alfo  of  feveral  foreign  focleties  ;  the  deanery  of  Raphoe  ;  and  on  his  being  recalled,  fo 
and  at  the  time  of  bis  death  he  held  the  diflinguifhed  ilrongly  recommended  him  to  his  fucceffor,  that  he  was 
of&ce  of  prefident  of  the  royal  college  of  phyficians.  foon  preferred  to  the  biihopric  at  Raphoe,  whence  he 
Dr  Hooe,  with  whom  it  was  a  principal  objeft  to  make  was  tranflated  to  Derry.  During  the  war  under  the 
botany  Vubfervient  to  the  adis  more  immediately  ufe-  earl  of  Tyrconnel  at  the  revolution,  he  withdrew  in- 
ful  to  life,  and  particularly  to  medicine,  was  one  of  to  England;  and  was  chofen  minifter  of  St  Mary,  AI- 
the  firll  who,  in  conjnnClion  with  the  late  Sir  Alex-  dtrmanbury,  in  London,  where  he  died  in  1690.  His 
ander  Dick,  turned  his  attention  to  the  practical  cul-  fermons,  his  expofition  of  the  ten  commandments,  and 
tivaiion  of  rhubarb  in  Britain  ;  and  he  demonllrated  that  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  arc  much  efteemed.  His 
the  facihty  with  which  it  might  be  mtiltiplled.  He  works  were  printed  together  in  1710,  foho  He  was 
lived  to  fee  it  cultivated  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  the  faiher  of  Mr  Charles  Hopkins,  feveral  of  whofe 
Britilh  market  was  no  longer  under  any  neceflity  of  poeticaV  pieces  are  in  Dryden's  Mifcellanles. 
depending  upon  foreign  chraates  for  this  valuable  and  HOPLITES,  Hoplit;e  (formed  of  ^^^'v  armour), 
once  expcnfive  medicine  ;  alfo  he  has  fhown,  that  the  in  antiquity,  were  fuch  of  the  candidates  at  the  Olym- 
afitfet'ula  plant,  by  proper  attention,  not  only  bears  the  pic  and  other  facred  games  as  ran  races  in  armour, 
viciflltudes  of  our  cHmate,  but  grows  in  fuch  a  vigo-  One  of  the  fincft  pieces  of  the  famous  Parrhafius 
reus  and  healthful  ftate  as  to  be  fully  impregnated  with  was  a  painting  which  reprefented  two  h  phtes  ;  the 
its  adive  gum.  There  is  therefore  reafon  to  hope,  one  running,  and  feeming  to  fweat  large  drops;  the 
that  by  the  exertions  of  future  induftry,  the  (hop  of  die  other  laying  his  arras  down,  as  quite  fpent  and  out 
apothecary  may  be  fupplied  with  this  article  alfo  from  of  breath. 

his  own  garden.    Befides  being  the  author  of  fome  HOPLITODROMOS  (formed  of  o^y.  armour, 

papers  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlons,  partlcidarly  zxiA  h'l^"  I  run),  in  the  ancient  gynwiaftic  fports,  a 


two  refpeding  the  ufeful  plants  jull  mentioned,  Dr 
Hope  had  in  contemplation  a  more  extenfive  botanical 
work,  on  which  he  had  bellowed  much  ftudy  and  re- 
fledlon.  It  was  his  wifh  to  increafe  thofe  advantages 
which  refult  from  the  very  ingenious  and  ufelul  arti- 
ficial arrangement  of  Linnaeus,  by  conjoining  it  with 


terra  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  w^ent  through  thofe 
toilfome  and  robull  exercifes  Ii)  complete  armour ;  by 
which  the  exerclfe  became  much  more  violent,  and  the 
wearing  of  armour  in  the  time  of  battle  much  more 
eafy. 

HOPLOMACHI,  O7r}.r>,^axo'  (compofed  of  o^>^ov 


a  fyflem  of  vegetables  dillributed  according  to  their  armour  y'&ni  i^^xoi^ai  I  fight)  ^  in  antiquity,  were  a  fpe- 
great  natural  orders.  For  this  purpofe,  no  inconfider-  cics  of  gladiators  who  fought  in  armour  ;  either  corn- 
able  part  of  that  time  which  he  could  fparc  from  other  pletely  armed  from  head  to  foot,  or  only  with  a  cafli 
tmavoidable  engagements  was  employed  in  attempts  and  culrafs. 

to  improve  and  perfed  natural  method  in  the  arrange-        HOPPER,  a  TefTel  wherein  feed-corn  is  carried  at 

ment  of  vegetables..    In  this  work  he  had  made  very  the  time,of  fowing. 

"  Toe 
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Tke  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  that  wooden  trough  in  a   lents  foon  made  him  known  to  Auguftus  and  Mecfc 


mill,  into  which  the  corn  is  put  to  be  ground 

HOR,  a  ftiountain,  or  mountainous  tradl  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  fituated  in  that  circuit  which  the  Ifraeh'tes 
took  to  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  of  Edom  in  their  way 
to  the  borders  of  Moab :  on  this  mountain  Aaron 
died.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Hor'ttes.  This  traft 
was  alfo  called  Sdr^  either  from  a  native  Horite,  or 
from  Efau,  by  way  of  anticipation  from  his  hairy 
habit  of  body  ;  wlicfe  pofterity  drove  out  the  Flo- 
rites. 

HOR^.    See  Hours. 

in  antiquity,  folemn  facrifices,  confift- 
ing  of  fruits,  &c.  offered  in  fpring,  fummer,  autumn, 
and  winter;  that  heaven  might  grant  mild  and 
temperate  weather.  Thefe,  according  to  Meurfius, 
were  offered  to  the  goddeffes  called  ^^p^',  i.  e.  Hours^ 
who  were  three  in  number,  attended  upon  the  Sun, 
prefided  over  the  four  feafons  of  the  year,  and  had  di- 
vine worfhip  paid  them  at  Athens. 

HORAPOLLO,  or  Horus  Apollo,  a  gramma- 
rian of  Panaplus  in  Egypt,  according  to  Suidas,  who 


nas,  who  had  a  particular  efteem  for  him,  and  loaded 
liim  with  favours.  Horace  alfo  contracted  a  ftriit 
friendfhip  with  Agrippa,  Pollio,  Virgil,  and  all  the 
other  great  men  of  his  time.  He  lived  without  ambi- 
tion, and  led  a  tranquil  and  agreeable  life  with  his 
friends  ;  but  was  fubjcft  to  a  defluxion  in  his  eyes. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  57.  There  are  ftill  extant  hia 
Odes,  Epiftleg,  Satires,  and  Art  of  Poetry;  of  which 
there  have  been  a  great  number  of  editions.  The 
bed  are  thofe  of  the  Louvre,  in  1 6:^.2,  folio;  of  Paris, 
J  69 1 ,  quarto  ;  of  Cambridge,  1699;  and  that  with 
Bentlcy's  emenuations,  printed  at  Cambridge  In  171 1. 

HORD,  in  geography.  Is  ufed  for  a  company  of 
wandering  people,  which  have  no  fettled  habitation, 
but  flroll  about,  dwelling  in  waggons  or  under  tents, 
to  be  ready  to  fhift  as  foon  as  the  herbage,  fruit,  and 
the  prefent  province,  is  eaten  bare  :  fuch  are  feveral 
tribes  of  the  Tartars,  particulary  thofe  who  inhabit 
beyond  the  Wolga,  in  the  kingdom  of  Aflracan  and 
Bulgaria. 

A  hord  confifts  of  50  or  60  tents,  ranged  in  a  cir- 


firll  taught  at  Alexandria,  and  then  at  Conftantinople  cle,  and  leaving  an  open  place  in  the  middle.    The  m« 

under  the  reign  of  Theodofius.    There  are  extant  un-  habitants  in  each  hord  ufually  form  a  military  company 

der  his  name,  two  books  on  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  or  troop,  the  eldeft  whereof  is  commonly  the  captain, 

Egyptians  ;  which  Aldus  firfl  publifhed  in  Greek  in  and  depends  on  the  general  or  prince  of  the  whole  na- 

1505,  in  folio;  and  they  have  often  been  publiflied  tion. 

fince,  Avith  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes.    It  Is  not  ccr-  HORDEUM,  barley,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 

tain,  however,  that  the  grammarian  of  Alexandria  digynia   order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of 

was  the  author  of  thefe  books ;  they  being  rather  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 

thought  to  belong  to  another  Horapollo  of  more  an-  4th  order,  Gramlna.    The  calyx  is  lateral,  bivalved, 


cient  date :  on  which  head,  fee  Falrkius^s  Blhliotkeca 
Graca. 

HORATir,  three  Roman  brothers,  who,  under  the 
reign  of  Tullus  Hoftilius,  fought  againfl  the  .three 
Curiatii,  who  belonged  to  the  Albanian  army.  Two 
of  the  Horatii  were  firft  killed  ;  but  the  third,  by  his 
addrefs,  fucceffively  flew  the  three  Curi-itii,  and  by 
this  viAory  rendered  the  city  of  Alba  fubjcdt  to  the 
Romans.    See  Rome. 

HORATIUS,  furnamed  Cocks  from  his  lofing  an 
eye  in  combat,  was  nephew  to  the  conful  Horatius 
Pulvillu?,  and  defcended  from  one  of  the  three  bro- 
thers who  fought  againft  the  Curiatii.  Porfenna, 
laying  fiege  to  Rome,  drove  the  Romans  from  Janicu- 
lum ;  and  purfued  them  to  the  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Tiber,  which  joined  the  city  to  Janiculum.  Largius, 
Herminius,  and  Horatius  Codes,  fuftalned  the  fhock 
of  the  enemy  on  the  bridge,  and  prevented  their  en- 
tering the  city  with  the  Romans  ;  but  Largius  and 
Herminius  having  pafied  the  bridge,  Horatius  Codes 

was  left  alone,  and  repulfed  the  enemy  till  the  bridge    Solway  Frith.    Now -E/W«//( Camden), 
was  broken  under  him  :  he  then  threw  himfelf^armed       HORITES,  an  ancient  people,  who  at  the  begin- 
into  the  Tjber,  fwam  acrefs  the  river,  and  entered    ning  dwelt  in  the  mountains  of  Seir  beyond  Jordan 
Rome  in  triumph  (Gen,  xiv.  6  )    They  had  princes,  and  were  power- 

HoRATius  (Quintus  riaccus),  the  moft  excellent  ful,  even  before  Efau  made  a  conquefl  of  their  coun- 
of  the  Latin  pcets  of  the  lyric  and  fatirical  kind,  and  try,  {id.  xxxvi.  20—30.)  The  Horites,  the  defcend- 
the  mcft  judicious  critic  in  the  teign  of  Auguflus,  was  ants  of  Seir,  and  the  Edomites,  feem  afterwards  to 
the  grandfcn  of  a  freedman,  and  was  born  at  Venn-   have  been  confounded,  and  to  have  compofed  but  one 


uniflorous,  and  triple.  The  involucrum  confilts  of  fix 
leaves,  and  contains  three  flowers.  There  are  eight 
fpecies;  only  one  of  which,  viz.  the  murinum,  or  wall- 
barley-grafs,  Is  a  native  of  Britain.  The  native  place 
of  the  vulgare,  or  common  barley  cultivated  in  our 
fields,  is  not  known.  For  the  culture,  &c.  of  common 
barley,  fee  Agriculture,  n°  1 39 — -146, 

HORDICALIA.,  or  Hordicidia,  in  antiquity,  a 
religious  feaft  held  among  the  Romans,  wherein  they 
facritked  cattle  big  with  young.  This  feall  fell  on 
April  15.  on  which  day  they  facrificed  30  cows  with 
calf  to  tlie  goddcfs  Tellus  or  the  Earth  ;  part  of  them 
were  facrificed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  calves 
taken  out  of  their  bellies  were  burnt  to  aflies  at  lirll  by 
the  pontilices,  afterwards  by  the  eldeft  of  the  veftal 
virgins. 

HOREB,  or  Oreb,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Petrrsa, 
contiguous  to  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  mount  Sinai ; 
the  fcene  of  many  miraculous  appearances. 

HORESTI  (Tacitus),  a  people  of  Britain,  beyond 


Cum  64  B.C.  He  had  the  beft  maf^ers  in  Rome, 
after  which  he  completed  his  eduoation  at  Athens. 
Having  taken  up  arms,  he  embraced  the  party  of  Eru- 
ttis  and  Cafiius,  but  left  his  fliield  at  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippl.  Seme  time  after,  he  gave  liimfelf  up  entirely 
to  the  iludy  of  polite  literature  and  poetry.    His  ta- 


people  (Deut.  ii.  2.  xxxlii.  2.  and  Judg.  v.  4.)  They 
dwelt  in  Arabia  Petrasa,  and  Arabia  Deferta,  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  the  promifed  land.  We  find  the  Hebrew 
word  cmn  Ckorim,  which  in  the  book  of  Genefis  is 
tranflated  Horites,  to  be  ufed  in  an  appellative  fenfe  in 
feveral  other  pafTages  of  fcripture,  and  to  fignify  no- 
bles. 
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rehound  bles,  or  great  and  powerful  men  (i  Kings  xxi.  8,  i  x. 
and  Neh.  ii.  16.  iv.  14.  v.  7.  vi.  17.  vii.  5.  xii.  1  7.  Eccl. 
X.  I  7.  Ifa.  xxxiv.  12.  Jer.  xxvii.  20.  xxxix.  6.)  ;  and  it 
IP  very  probable  that  the  Greeks  derived  from  hence 
their  L/wj  in  like  manner  as  they  derived -^na^  "  a 
king,"  from  the  fons  of  Anak,  the  famous  giant  la 
PdleHine. 

HOREHOUND,  Ballota,  or  in  botany. 

See  Marrubium. 

HORIZON,  or  HoRisoN,  in  geography  and  aftro 
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Horizontal  Projedlon.  See  Geography,  n°  66,  69. 
Horizontal  Range,  or  Level  Range y  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  is  the  line  it  defcrlbes,  when  directed  paral- 
lel to  the  horizon  or  horizontal  line.    See  Gunnery, 

HoRizoNTJL  Moon.    See  Astronomy,  374. 
Horizontal  Speculum.     See  Speculum. 
HORMINUM,  CLARY,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of 
the  gyronofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking- 


tal 
11 

Horns. 


nomy,  a  great  circle  of  the  fphere,  dividing  the  world  under  the  42d  order,  Verticillatie.  The  calyx  is  cam- 
into  two  parts  or  hemifpheres  j  the  one  upper  and  '-"-^    -      r_....  r         .         1..  1 

vifible,  the  other  lower  and  hid.  The  word  is  pure 
Greek,  cpi^uv,  which  literally  fignilies  "  bounding  or 
terminating  the  fight  ;"  being  formed  of  termi- 
m,  defnio,  '*  I  bound,  I  limit whence  it  is  alfo  cal- 
led fmltor,  "  finifher."  See  Astronomy  and  Geo- 
graphy. 

The  horizon  is  either  rat'tonalor  fenfible. 

Rationah  true,  or  cjironomical  Horizon,  which  is  al- 
fo called  fimply  and  abfolutely  the  horizon,  is  a  great 
citcle,  whofe  plane  paffes  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  whofe  poles  are  the  zenith  and  nadir.  It 
divides  the  fphere  into  two  equal  parts  or  hemi- 
fpherfs.  , 

Scnfihle,  vlfible,  or  apparent  Horizon,  is  a  lefler  cir- 
cle of  the  fphere,  which  divides  the  vlfible  part  of  the 
fphere  from  the  invifible.    Its  poles,  too,  are  the  ze- 


panulated,  with  four  fegments  nearly  equal,  the  fourtli 
larger,  and  emarginated ;  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
concave.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  ;  the  moil  remark- 
able of  which  is  the  verbenaceum,  or  common  wild 
clary.  It  grows  naturally  on  fandy  and  gravelly  ground 
in  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  has  fometimes  beea 
called  ocuks  Chr'ifti,  from  the  fuppofed  virtues  of  it* 
feeds  in  clearing  the  fight,  which  it  does  by  its  vifcoua 
covering  ;  for  when  ar.y  thing  happens  to  fall  into  the 
eye,  if  one  of  the  feeds  is  put  in  at  one  corner,  and 
the  eyelid  kept  clofe  over  it,  moving  the  feed  gently 
along  the  eye,  whatever  happens  to  be  there  will  ilick 
to  it,  and  fo  be  brought  out.  The  virtues  of  this  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  garden  clary, 
but  not  quite  fo  powerful. 

HORN,  in  phyfiology,  a  hard  fub lance  growing 
on  the  heads  of  divers  animals,  particularly  the  cloven- 


nith'and  nadir:  and  confequently  the  fmfjbk  horizon  is    footed  quadrupeds  ;  and  ferving  them  both  as  weapons 
arelltl  to  the  rational  ;  and  it  is  cut  at  right  angles,    of  offence  and  defence. 


and  into  two  equal  parts,  by  the  verticals.---The/«//. 
blc  horizon  is  divided  into  eajtern  and  luejkrn.  The 
eallern  or  ortive  horizon,  is  that  part  of  the  horizon 
wherein  the  heavenly  bodies  rife.  The  wejlern  or  oc- 
cklual  horizon,  is  that  wherein  the  flars  fet.  The  al- 
titude or  ekvation  of  any  point  of  the  fphere,  is  an 
arch  of  a  vertical  circle  intercepted  between  it  and  the 
fenfible  horizon. 

'Stj  foifille  horizon  is  alfo  frequently  meant  a  circle  ; 
which  determines  the  fcgment  of  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  over  which  the 'eye  can  reach  ;  called  alfo  the 
ph;^ical  horizon.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  a  fpacious  hori- 
zon, a  narrow  fcanty  horizon. 

HORIZONTAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  the 
horizon,  is  taken  in  the  horizon,  or  on  a  level  with 


The  horn  of  animals  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  their* 
gelatinous  matter  ;  and  is  only  that  matter  chirged  with 
alefs  quantity  of  water,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  earth, 
and  fufiiciently  condenfed  to  have  a  firm  and  folid  con- 
fiftence.  By  digefting  horn  with  water  in  Papin's  di- 
gefter,  it  may  be  entirely  converted  into  jelly. 

Horn  is  a  oerfeftly  animalifed  matter,  and  furnifliea 
in  dillillation  the  fame  principles  as  all  animal  matters  ; 
that  ifi,  at  firil  a  pure  phlegm,  with  a  degree  of  heat 
not  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water  then  a  volatile 
alkaline  fpirit,  which  becomes  more  and  more  pene- 
trating and  ftrong  ;  a  fetid,  light,  and  thin  oil  ;  a  con- 
crete volatile  falc,  which  forms  ramifications  upon  the 
fides  of  the  receiver  ;  much  air  ;  fetid  oil,  which  be- 
comes more  and  more  black  and  thick  ;  and  laftly,  it 


the  horizon. ---Vfe  fay,  a  horizontal  pianey  hori%ontal   leaves  in  the  retort  a  confiderable  quantity  of  almoft 

incombuftible  coal,  from  which,  after  its  incineration, 
fcarcely  any  fixed  alkali  can  be  obtained. 

Animal  oij,  and  particularly  that  which  is  drawn  firft. 


line,  &c. 

Horizontal  Dial,  is  that  drawn  on  a  parallel  to  the 
horizon  :  having  its  gnomon,  or  ftyle,  elevated  accor- 
ding  to  the  akitude  of  the  pole  of  the  place  it  is  de- 
ligned  for.  Horizontal  dials  are,  of  all  others,  the 
moft  fimple  and  eafy.  The  manner  of  d-efci-ibing  them, 
fee  under  the  article  DiA'. . 

Horizontal  Line,  in  perfpedive,  is  a  right  line 
drawn  througTi  the  principal  point,  paralleUo  the  ho- 
rizon :  or,  it  is  the  interfedion  of  the  horizontal  and 
perfpedlive  planes.    See  Perspective. 


in. the  diflillation  of  horn,  is  fufceptible  of  acquiring 
great  thinnefs  and  volatility  by  repeated  diftillations, 
^nd  is  then  called  the  oil  of  dlpptl. 

The  horns  of  ftags,  and  of  other  animals  of  that 
kind,  are  the  raofl  proper  to  furnifh  the  animal  oil  to* 
be  reftined  in  the  manner  of  dippel ;  becaufe  they  yieldi 
the  largeft  quantity.  Thefe  horns  alfo  differ  from  the 
horns  of  other  animals  in  this,  that  they  contain  a  lar- 


HoRizoNTAL  Plane,  is  that  which  is  parallel  to  the    ger  quantity  of  the  fame  kind  of  earth  which  is  In 


horizon  of  the  place,  or  nothing  inclined  thereto. 

The  bufinefs  of  levelling  is  10  find  whether  two 
points  be  in  the  horizontal  plane ;  or  how  much  the 
deviation  Is.    See  LEvtLLiNC- 

HoRizoNTAL  Plane,  in  perfpedive,  is  a  plane  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon,  paffing  through  the  eye,  and  cut- 
ting the  perfpedive  plane  at  right  angles. 


bones  ;  hence  they  feem  to  poiTefs  an  iuterraediate  na- 
ture betwixt  hoir.s  and  bones. 

Harfs  HoRN.    See  Hart's- Horn. 
HoRNs  make  a  confiderable  article  in  the  arts  and 
manufadures.    Bullocks  hoi-ns,  foftened  by  the  fire, 
ferve  to  make  lanthorna,  combs*  knives*  ink  hgrns,  to- 
bacco- boxes,  5;c» 
6 


I 


Horn. 
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Black  IS  performed  by  ftecping  or  bell  of  the  InRrumcnt,  and  attempering  tke  founds 

by  the  application  of  his  fingers  to  different  parts  of 


I)yeing  of  Horn 
brafs  in  aqua  fortis  till  it  be  returned  green  ;  with  this 
the  horn  is  to  be  wafhed  once  or  twice,  and  then  put 
into  a  warmed  decodtion  of  logwood  and  water.  Green 
is  begun  by  boiling  it,  &c.  in  alum  water  ;  then  with 
verdigrife,  ammoniac,  and  white-wine  vinegar  5  keep- 
ing it  hot  therein  till  fufRciently  green.  Red  is  be- 
gun by  boiling  it  in  alum-water,  and  fmiflied  by  de- 
coftion  in  a  liquor  compounded  of  quick-lime  fteeped 
in  rain  water,  drained,  and  to  every  pint  an  ounce  of 
Brazil-wood  added.  In  this  deco6lion  the  bone,  &c. 
is  to  be  boiled  till  fufFiciently  red. 

Dr  Lewis  informs  us  that  horns  receive  a  deep  black 
ftain  from  folution  of  filler.  It  ought  to  be  diluted 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  not  ienfibly  to  corrode  the  fubjeft  ; 
and  applied  two  or  three  times,  if  necefTary,  at  confi- 
derable  intervals,  the  matter  being  expofed  as  much  as 
poffible  to  the  fun,  to  haften  the  appearance  and  deep- 
€n!n)r  of  the  colour. 

Dyeing  or  Jla'ining  Horn  to  imitate  Tortoife-Jhell. — 
The  horn  to  be  dyed  muft  be  firft  prtffed  into  proper 
plates,  fcales,  or  other  fiat  form  ;  and  the  following 
mixture  prepared.  Take  of  quick-lime  two  parts,  and 
of  litharge  one  part  ;  temper  them  together  to  the 
•confiftence  of  a  foft  pafte  with  foap-ley.  Put  this  pafte 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  horn,  except  fuch  as  are  pro- 
per to  be  left  tranfparent,  in  order  to  give  it  a  nearer 
refemblance  of  the  tortoife-fhell.  The  horn  mnfl  re^ 
main  in  this  manner  covered  with  the  pafle  till  it  be 
thoroughly  dry  ;  when,  the  pafte  being  brufhed  off, 
the  horn  will  be  found  partly  opaque  and  partly  tranf- 
parent, in  the  manner  of  tortoife-fhell  ;  and  when  put 
over  a  foil,  of  the  kind  of  latten  called  qfficlue,  will  be 
fcarcely  difllnguifhable  from  it.  It  requires  fome  de- 
gree of  fancy  and  judgment  to  difpofe  of  the  pafle  in 
•fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  variety  of  tranfparent  parts, 
-cf  dfftefeTit  magnitudes  and  figures,  to  look  like  the 
•eff(  £1  of  nature  :  and  it  will  be  an  improvement  to  add 
fen  iuarifparent  parts  ;  which  may  be  done  by  mixing 
whiting  with  fome  of  the  pafte  to  weaken  its  opera 
tion  in  particular  places  ^  by  which  fpots  of  a  reddiOi 
brown  will  be  produced,  which  if  properly  interfper 
fed,  efpecially  on  the  edges  of  the  dark  parts,  will 
greatly  increafe  both  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  its 
fimilitude  with  the  real  tortoife-fhelL 

Horn  is  alfo  a  fort  of  mufical  inftrument  of  the 
wind  kind  ;  chiefly  ufed  in  hunting,  to  animate  and 
bring  together  the  dogs  and  the  hunters.  Fhe  term 
anciently  was,  wind  a  horn,  all  horns  being  in  thofe 
times  compafled  ;  but  fmce  flraight  horns  arc  come  in 
fafhion,  they.fay  bloiu  a  horn,  and  fomctimes  found  a 
/»orn.— There  are  various  lefTons  on  a  horn  ;  as  the  re- 
cheat,  double  recheat,  royal  rtcheat,  ruaning  or  fare- 
well recheat,  &o.     See  Reg  heat. 

The  French  horn  is  no  other  than  a  wreathed  or 
contorted  trumpet.  It  labours  under  the  fame  defects 
as  the  trumpet  itfelf ;  but  thcfe  have  of  late  been  fo 
palliated,  as  to  require  no  paiticular  feleclion  of  keys 
for  this  inflrument.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1773,  a  foreigner,  named  Spandau,  played  in  a  con- 
cert at  the  opera- houfe  a  concerto,  part  whereof  was 
in  the  key  of  C,  with  the  minor- third  ;  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  which  all  the  intervals  ftemed  to  be  as  per- 
fetft  as  in  any  wind-inflrument.  This  improvement 
was  effefted  by  putting  hia  right-haad  into  the  boEtom 
X57. 
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different 

the  tube. " 

The  Hebrews  made  ufe  of  horns,  formed  of  rams 
horns,  to  proclaim  the  jubilee  ;  whence  the  name  ju- 

BILEE. 

Cape- HoRNt     Qzt  Terra  del  Fuego. 
■  HoRN-Bedm,  in  botany.    See  CarpinIjs. 
HoiiN-BUl,  in  ornithology.     See  Buckrqs. 
HokN  Blend,  is  a  black  or  green  indurated  bole  of 
clay,  confifling  of  fcaly  particles,  which  are  diilin- 
guifliable  from  thofe  of  mica,  by  being  lefs  flriniiig, 
thicker,  and  rectangular.  It  is  generally  found  amon-j-fl 
Iron  ores,  and  fometimes  intermixed  with  mica,  form- 
ing a  compadl  flone. 

Human-HoRNs.  In  Dr  Charles  Leigh's  natural  hi- 
ftory  of  Lancafhire,  Chefhire,  and  the  Peak  in  Der- 
byflaire,  is  the  print  of  a  woman  with  two  horns  orj 
her  head.  When  fhe  vvas  28  years  of  aje  an  cxcre- 
fcence  grew  upon  her  head  like  a  wen,  which  conti- 
nued 30  years,  ar..d  then,  grew  into  two  horns.  Aftef 
four  years  flie  call  them,  and  in  their  place  grev/  t  wo 
others.  After  four  years  fhe  call  thefe  alfo  ;  and  the 
horns  which  were  on  her  head  in  1668  (the  time  when 
the  account  was  wri'tten)  wei-e  then  loofe.  Her  pic- 
ture and  one  of  her  horns  are  in  Afhmole's  mufeum. 
In  the  univerfity  library  at  Edinburgh  is  preftrved  a 
horn  which  was  cut  from  the  head  of  Elizabeth  Luve, 
in  the  50th  year  of  her  age.  It  grew  three  inches  a- 
bove  the  ear,  and  was  growing  feven  years. 

Horn  Diflemper^  a  difeafe  incident  to  horned  cattle, 
afftdfing  the  internal  fubilance  of  the  horn  commonly 
called  the  pith,  which  it  infenfibly  vvailes,  and  leaves 
the  horn  hollow.  The  pith  is  a  fpongy  bone,  the 
cells  of  which  are  filled  with  an  unduous  matter.  It 
is  furnifhed  with  a  great  number  of  fmali  blood  vclfds, 
is  overfpread  with  a  thin  membrane,  an  J  appears  to  oe 
united  by  futures  with  the  bones  of  the  head.  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  of  this  diftemper,  publifhed  !>y 
Dr  Tofts  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy, 
vol,  i.  the  faid  fpongy  bone  is  fometimes  partly,  and 
fomciimes  entirely,  walled.  The  horn  lofes  its  natnral 
heat,  and  a  degree  of  coldnefs  is  felt  upon  handling 
it.  The  diltemper,  however,  is  feldom  fufpedled  with- 
out  a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  other  fymp* 
toms,  which  are  a  duintfs  in  the  counienance  of  the 
beatl,  a  flu^gilhaefs  in  moving,  a  failure  of  appetite, 
an  mclination  to  lie  d^swn,  and, When  accompanied 
with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  a  giddinefs  and 
frequent  toffing  of  the  head.  The  hmbs  are  fometimes 
afledted  with  itiffnels,  as  in  a  rhcumatifm  ;  in  cows 
the  mdk  often  fails,  the  udder  is  hard,  and  in  almoft 
all  cafes  there  is  a  fudden  walling  of  the  flefh.  As 
foon  as  the  diflemper  is  difcovered,  an  opening  into 
the  difeafed  horn  fhould  be  rmmediately  made  ;  which 
may  be  done  with  a  gmiiet  of  a  moderate  fize,  in  fuch 
a  pnrt  of  the  hoi-n  as  is  nioft  favourable  for  the  dif- 
charg.%  It  is  recommended  as  moft  prudent  to  bore 
at  Hrft  two  or  three  inches  above  the  head,  If  it  is 
found  hollow,  and  the  gimlet  paffts  through  to  the 
oppofite  fide,  and  no  blood  diichargts  from  the  aper- 
ture, it  may  be  befl  to  bore  flill  lower,  and  as  near 
the  head  as  it  fhall  be  juiiged  that  the  hollovvncfs  ex- 
tends. This  opcriing  is  affirin^d  to  he  a  neceffary 
meafare,  and  often  gives  immediate  rdi«f.   Care  mull 
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orn  be  taken  to  keep  it  clear,  as  it  Is  apt  to  be  clogged  by 
II  a  thin  fluid  that  gradually  oozes  out  and  fills  up  the 
orners.  paffage.  Some  have  praclifed  fawing  off  the  horn  ; 
but,  according  to  the  beft  obfervations,  it  does  not 
fucceed  better  than  boring.  From  the  cafes  Dr  Tufts 
has  feen,  he  is  led  No  conclude  that  injedions  are  in 
general  unneceffary;  that,  when  the  difttmper  is  eaily 
difcovered,  no  more  is  required  than  a  proper  opening 
into  the  horn,  keeping  it  fufiiciently  clear  for  the  ad- 
miflion  of  frefh  air,  the  removal  of  the  compreflion, 
and  the  difcharge  of  floating  matter.  But  when  the 
diftemper  has  communicated  its  effe^^s  to  the  brain,  fo 
as  to  produce  a  high  degree  of  inflammation,  it  is 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  any  method  of  cure  will 
fucceed. 

HoRN-Fi/Jj,  Gar-fJJj,  or  Sea- Needle.  See  Esox. 
Horn-  Work,  in  fortification,  an  outwork  compofed 
of  two  derai-baftions  joined  by  a  curtain.  See  Forti- 
fication. ,  .  T-  1  J 
HORNBY,  a  town  of  Lancafliire  in  England, 
feated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Lune,  and  beautified 
with  a  handfome  parochial  chapel.  The  ruins  of  a 
decayed  caftle  are  flill  to  be  feen  here.    W.  Long.  2. 

20.  N.  Lat.  54.  6.  ,  1 .     .  -c 

HORN-CASTLE,  a  town  of  Lincolnihire  m  Eng- 
land. It  had  a  caftle,  as  the  name  imports ;  from  the 
architcfture  of  which,  and  the  Roman  coins  that  are 
fometimes  dug  up  here,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
camp  or  ftation  of  the  Romans,  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  is  almoll  furrounded  with  water.  It  is  a 
figniory  of  1  3  lordfhips.  In  thefe  lordfhips  there  are 
feveral  chapels  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  at  loo  great  a  diftance  from  tlie  mother-church, 
and  pretty  numerous.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  fairs  in  June  and  Auguft. 

HORNDON,  a  town  of  Effex,  in  En  land.  It 
{lands  near  a  rivulet,  that  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
hence  falls  into  the  Thames,  which  is  there  called  the 
Hope.    E.  Long.  o.  30.    N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

HORNECK  (Dr  Anthony),  a  learned  and  pious 
divine,  was  born  at  Baccharach,  in  the  Lower  Pala- 
tinate, in  1641.  He  ftudied  divinity  under  Dr  Span- 
heim  at  Heidelberg  ;  and  afterwards  coming  to  Eng- 
land, completed  bis  ttudies  at  Oxford,  and  became  vi- 
car of  Allhallows  in  that  city.  .  In  1665,  he  removed 
into  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle  ;  and  was 
tutor  to  his  grace's  fon,  then  lord  Torrington.  The 
duke  prefented  him  to  the  reftory  of  Doulton  in  De- 
vonfhire,  and  procured  for  him  a  prebend  in  Exeter. 
He  was  afterwards  chofen  preacher  of  the  Savoy.  In 
1693,  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  Weftminfter, 
and  the  fame  year  admitted  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Wells.  He  publiftied,  i.  The  great  law  of 
confideration.  2.  The  happy  afcetick.  3.  Delight 
and  judgment.  4.  The  fire  of  the  altar.  5.  The  ex- 
ercifc  of  prayer.  6.  The  crucified  Jefus.  7.  Several 
fermons,  and  other  works.  He  died  in  1696,  and 
was  interred  in  Weftminfter  abbey,  where  a  monument 
is  erefted  to  his  memory. 

HORNERS,  thofe  people  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
prepare  various  utenfils  of  the  horns  of  cattle.  The 
horners  were  a  very  ancient  and  confiderable.fraterni- 
ty  in  the  city  of  London  fome  hundred  years  ago.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  they  complained  to  parlia- 
ment, that  by  foreigners  buying  up  the  horns  in  Eng- 
VoL.  Vlll.  Part  IL  . 


land,  they  were  in  danger  of  being  ruined,  and  thir  Hornet 
bufinefs  loft  to  the  nation.  For  this  reafon  Was  made  H  , 
the  ftatute  6  Edw.  IV.  by  which  the  fale  of  horns  to  "'^'•"P»P^«^ 
foreigners  (except  fuch  as  the  faid  horners  refufed) 
was  prohibited  ;  and  the  wardens  had  power  granted 
them  to  fearch  all  the  markets  in  London  and  24  miles 
round,  and  to  infpeft  Sturbndge  and  Ely  fairs,  to  pre- 
vent fuch  praftices,  and  to  purchafe  horns  at  ftated 
prices.  But  on  plaufible  pretences  this  law  was  re- 
pealed in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  thereupon  the  old 
evil  revived.  The  horners  again  applied  to  parlia* 
ment,  and  king  Edward's  ftatute  was  renewed  (excep- 
ting as  to  the  infpeftion  of  the  fairs),  and  ftill  remains 
in  force.  The  importation  of  unwrought  horns  into 
this  country  is  alfo  prehibited.  In  1750,  there  were 
exported  to  Holland  514,500  lantern-leaves,  befides 
powder  flaflis.  There  was  formerly  a  duty  of  20  (hil- 
lings a  thoufand,  under  which  in  1682  were  exported 
76,650  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  this  duty  was 
taken  off,  and  thefe  and  all  other  manufaftures  made 
of  horns  may  be  exported  free.  The  prefent  company 
of  horners  were  irxorporated  January  12.  1638  ;  and 
confitt  of  a  matter,  two  wardens,  and  nine  affiftants, 
without  livery  or  hall.  They  have  a  warehoufe  in 
Spitalfields,  to  which  the  horns  are  fent  as  brought 
from  town  and  country  markets,  and  thence  regularly 
divided,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceafed  meraberB 
having  equal  ftiares. 

HORNET,  in  zoology,  a  fpeclcs  of  wafp.  See 
Vespa. 

HORNING,  in  Scots  law,  a  writing  iffuing  from 
the  fignet,  in  his  majefty's  name,  at  the  inftance  of  a 
creditor  againft  his  debtor,  commanding  him  to  pay 
or  perform  within  a  certain  time,  under  pain  of  being 
declared  rebel,  and  by  a  caption  put  in  prlfon. 

HORNIUS  (George),  profeffor  of  hiftory  at  Ley- 
den,  was  born  in  the  Palatinate,  and  died  at  Leyden 
in  (670.  He  was  a  little  maniacal  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  ;  which  dlforder  was  fuppofed  to  be  occa- 
fined  by  the  lofs  of  6000  florins  he  had  entrufted  with 
an  alchemift  at  the  Hague.  His  works  are,  t.  Hjjloria 
Ecclejiajlica  ad  an.  1666.  This  has  been  well  efleemed. 
2.  De  Or'tginibus  u^mericanis,  1652,  8vo.  3.  Gcogra- 
phia  Vetus  ^  Nova.  4.  Orliis  Politlcus.  He  was  a 
man  of  vaft  reading,  rather  than  great  parts. 

HORNSEY,  a  town  in  Yoikfhire,  188  miles  from 
London.  It  is  almoft  furrounded  by  a  fmall  arm  of 
the  fea  ;  and  the  church  having  a  high  ftceple,  is  a  noted 
fea-mark.  Not  many  years  ago  there  was  aftreet  here 
called  Hornfey  beck,  which  was  waftied  away  by  the  fea, 
except  a  houfe  or  two.  E.  Long.  o.  6.  N.  Lat.  54.  o. 

HoRNsEY,  a  town  of  Middlefex,  five  miles  north 
of  London.  It  is  a  long  ftraggling  place,  fituated  in 
a  low  valley,  but  extremely  pleafant,  having  the  new- 
river  winding  through  it.  Its  church,  of  which  High- 
gate  is  a  hamlet,  is  fuppofed  tobe,built  with  the  ftones 
that  came  from  Lodge- Hill,  the  blftiop  of  London's 
hunting-feat  in  his  park  here  ;  it  having  been  his  ma- 
nor from  the  moft  ancient  times.  About  a  mile  nearer 
this  is  a  coppice  of  young  trees,  called  Hornfey-ivood, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  public  houfe,  to  which 
great  numbers  of  perfons  rcfort  from  the  city.  This 
houfe  being  fituated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  affords  a  de- 
llghtnil  profpeA  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

HORNPIPE,  a  common  inftrumcnt  of  mufic  in 
4  N  Wales, 
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Wales,  confifting  of  a  wooden  pipe,  with  holes  at  fta 
Horofco'pe.^^^  dlilances,  and  a  horn  at  each  end  ;  the  one  to  col- 
C  ^  II  the  wind  blown  into  it  by  the  mouth,  and  the 

other  to  carry  ofF  the  founds  as  modulated  by  the  per- 
former. 

Hornpipe  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  Engliilj  air,  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  above  inilrument.  The  mea- 
fure  of  this  air  is  triple  time,  with  fix  crotchets  in  a 
bar ;  four  of  which  are  to  be  beat  with  the  hand  down 
and  two  up.  . 

HOROLOGIUM,  Opoxoyi^y  (compofed  o{«pc,hora, 
*'  time,  hour,"  and  ^oy,i  "  fpeech,  difcourfe"),  a 
common  name  among  ancient  writers  for  any  inftrument 
or  macliine  for  meafuring  tiie  hours  ;  (fee  Chronome- 
ter).—Such  are  our  clocks,  watches,  fun-dials,  -xc. 
See  Clock,  Watch,  Dial,  and  Clepsydra. 

^  Modern  inventions,  and  gradual  improvements,  have 
given  birth  to  fome  new  terms  that  come  properly  un- 
der this  head,  and  annexed  new  meanings  to  others 
totally  different  from  what  they  had  originally.  All 
chronometers  that  announced  the  hour  by  ftriking  on 
a  bell,  were  called  c/och  :  thus,  we  read  of  pocket- 
clocks,  though  nothing  could  feem  more  abfurd  than 
to  fuppofe  that  a  clock,  according  to  the  modern  idea, 
fliould  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  In  like  manner,  all 
clocks  that  did  not  ftrike  the  hour  .were  c^Ufd.  iv'^z/oW 
or  thm-picces;  and  the  different  parts  of  a  ftriking  clock 
were  diltinguifhed  by  the  watch  part  and  the  clock- 
part  ;  the  former  meaning  that  part  which  meafures 
the  time,  and  the  latter  the  part  which  proclaims  the 
the  hours.  In  the  report  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  anno  1713,  relative  to  the  longi 
tude  a(ft,  he  flates  the  difficuhies  of  afcertaining  the 
longitude  by  means  of  a  watch:  yet  it  is  obvious,  from 
feveral  circumftances,  that  his  remarks  were  diredly 
to  be  underftood  of  a  time-piece  regulated  by  a  pen- 
dul  um  ;  for  his  objeftions  are  foimded  on  the  known 
properties  of  the  pendulum,  fome  of  which  differ  ef- 
fentially  from  the  properties  of  the  balance  and  fpring. 
It  is  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  all  the  attempts  of 
Huygens  for  finding  the  longitude  were  by  means  of 
pendulum  clocks  that  did  not  flrike  the  hour,  and  con- 
fequently,  according  to  the  language  of  the  times,  were 
called  'watches.  At  this  time  fuch  machines  for  mea- 
furing time  as  are  fixed  in  their  place  are  called  clocks, 
if  they  firike  the  hour  :  if  they  do  not  flrike  the  hour, 
they  are  called  time-pieces  ;  and  when  conftrufted  with 
more  care,  for  a  more  accurate  meafure  of  time,  they 
are  called  regulators.  Some  artills  of  late  have  affedlcd 
to  call  fuch  watches  as  were  conflrufted  for  aftrono- 
mical  and  nautical  obfervations  by  the  name  of  time- 
pieces, probably  to  intimate  that  they  poffefs  the  ad- 
vantages of  thofe  conftniAcd  with  a  pendulum, 

Mr  John  Harrifon  firll  gave  the  name  of  time-keeper 
to  his  watch,  for  the  performance  of  which  he  leceived 
from  parliament  the  fum  of  L.  20,000.  See  Longi- 
tude. 

For  the  account  of  the  principles  of  this  machine, 
fee  Time- KEEPER.  And  for  the  chief  improvements 
that  have  been  made  for  the  more  accurate  meafure  of 
time,  fee  Pallets,  Pendulum,  and  Scapement. 

HOROSCOPE,  in  aftrology,  the  degree  or  point 
of  the  heavens  rifing  above  the  eallern  point  of  the  ho- 
rizon at  any  given  time  when  a  predidion  is  to  be 
made  of  a  future  event :  as,  the  fortune  of  a  perfon 
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then  born,  the  fuccefs  of  a  defign  then  laid,  the  vrea- 
ther,  &c.  The  word  is  compofed  of  (^^oi  bora,  "  hour  '* 
and  the  verb  ^-cfTro.ua,,  fp^^o,  cotiftdero,  "  1  confider.'' 
They  were  formerly  fo  infatuated  with  horofcopes, 
that  Albertus  Magnus,  Cardan,  and  others,  are  faid 
to  have  had  the  temerity  to  draw  that  of  Jefus  Chrifl. 

Horoscope  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  Icheme  or  figure  of 
the  twelve  houfes  ;  !.  e.  the  twelve  figns  of  the  xodiac 
wherein-  is  marked  the  difpofition  of  the  heavens  fo^ 
any  given  time.  Thus  we  fay,  to  draw  a  horofcope. 
conlfrua  a  horofcope,  &c.  We  call  it,  more  peculiar, 
Jy,  caLulatmg  a  miti-vity,  when  the  life  aaid  fortune  of 
a  perfon  are  the  futjca  of  the  prediction;  for  they 
draw  horofcopes  of  cities,  great  enterprlzes,  Sec.  See 
House. 

HOROSCOPY.  SeeDiv.NATioN,  n°2. 
HORREA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  public  ma- 
gazines  of  corn  and  fait  meat,  out  of  which  the  fol- 
diers  were  furniflicd  on  their  march  in  the  military 
roads  of  the  empire.  Ilorrea  was  alfo  the  name  which 
they  gave  to  their  granaries. 

HORROX  (Jeremiah),  an  eminent  Englifh  aflro- 
nomer  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Texteth  near 
Liverpool  in  Lancafhire  in  1619.  He  died,  to  the 
great  lofs  of  that  fcience  and  of  the  world,  in  the 
23d  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  juft,  linifhed  his-  ^f- 
nus  infole  -vifa  ;  wliich,  with  fome  other  works,  were 
pubhflred  by  Dr  Wallia,  in  quarto. 

HORROR,  ttriaiy  fignifies  fuch  an  excefs  of  fear 
as  makes  a  perfon  tremble.  See  Fear,  Fright  and 
1  ERROR  In  medicine,  it  denotes  a  fhivering  and 
lhakuig  of  the  whole  body,  coming  by  fits.  It  is  com- 
mon  at  the  beginning  of  all  fevers,  but  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  thofe  of  the  intermittent  kind. 

Horror,  of  a  Vacuum,  was  an  imaginary  principle 
among  the  ancient  philofophers,  to  which  they  afcribed 
the  afcent  of  water  in  pumps,  and  other  fimilar  plie- 
nomena,  which  are  now  known  to  be  occafioncd  by 
the  weight  of  the  air,  ' 
HORSE,  in  zoology.  See  the  article  Eqjjus. 
Horles  were  very  rare  in  Juda;a  till  Solomon's  time. 
I5efore  him  we  find  no  horfemen  mentioned  in  th-  ar- 
mies of  IfraeL  David  having  won  a  great  battle 
againa  Hadadezer  king  of  Shobah  (2  Sam.  viii  4  r  ) 
took  1700  horfes,  and  lamed  all  belonging  to  tfie'cha- 
riots  of  war,  referving  only  100  chariots.  l^he  iudc^ea 
and  princes  of  Ifrael  ufed  generally  to  ride  on  mules 
or  afies.  After  David's  time,  horfes  were  more  common 
in  the  country  of  Judah,  &c.  Solomon  is  the  firft  kin^ 
of  Judah  who  hid  a  great  number  of  horfes,  and  he 
kept  them  rather  for  pomp  than  for  war ;  for  we  do 
not  read  that  he  made  any  military  expeditions.  He 
had,  fays  the  fcripture  (1  Kings iv.  26.)  40,000  flails 
of  horfes  for  his  chariots,  and  i  2,000  horfemen  diftri- 
buted  in  his  fortified  places  (i  Kings  x,  26.)  He  had  hi» 
horfes  from  Egypt  {ibid.  ver.  28,  29.)  ;  and  there  was 
not  a  fet  which  did  not  coft  him  more  than  600  fhe- 
kels,  which  make  of  our  money  about  90I.  Mofes 
had  forbidden  the  king  of  the  Hebrews  to  keep  a 
great  number  of  horfes  (Deut.  xvii.  16.),  left  at  any 
time  he  fhould  be  inclined  to  carry  the  people  back 
into  Egypt. 

We  read  in  the  fecond  book  of  Kings  (xxiif.  17.), 
that  Jofiah  took  away  the  horfes  which  the  kin^s  of 
Judah  his  predecefTors  had  confecrated  to  the  fun.  ''We 
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know  the  fun  was  worfliipped  over  all 
that  the  hovfe,  the  fwifteft  of  tame  beads,  was  confe- 
crated  to  this  deity,  who  was  reprefented  as  riding  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  the  moft  beautiful  and  fwiftefl 
horfes  in  the  world,  and  performing  every  day  his 
journey  from  call  to  well,  in  order  to  communicate  f\is 


poft'viiin' s 
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light  to  mankind.  Xenophon  defcribes  a  folemn  fa 
crifice  of  horfes,  which  was  made  with  ceremony  to 
the  fun  :  they  were  all  the  fined  fteeds,  and  were  led 
with  a  white  chariot,  crowned,  and  confecrated  to  the 
fame  god.  We  may  believe  that  the  horfes  which  Jo- 
{iah  removed  out  of  the  court  of  the  temple,  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  like  facriftces.  The  rabbins  inform 
us,  that  thefe  horfes  were  every  morning  put  to  the 
chariots  dedicated  to  the  fun,  whereof  there  is  men- 
tion made  in  the  fame  book ;  and  that  the  king,  or 
fome  of  his  officers,  got  up  and  rode  to  meet  the  fun 
in  its  riling,  as  far  as  from  the  eallern  gate  of  tlie 
temple  to  the  fuburbs  of  Jerufalem.  Others  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  horfes  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
kings  were  of  wood,  Itone,  or  metal,  erefited  in  the 
temple  in  honour  of  the  fun  :  Others,  that  ihcy  were 
horfes  which  none  were  permitted  to  ride  or  fallen  to 
the  yoke,  but  were  free,  and  left  to  themfelves,  like 
thofe  which  Julius  Copfar  let  loofe  and  fet  at  liberty  af- 
ter his  paffage  of  the  Rubicon. 

Horfes  were  ufed  both  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans in  war,  but  were  not  originally  very  num.erous  ; 
for  as  each  horfeman  provided  his  own  horfe,  few 
would  be  able  to  bear  the  expence.  Horfes  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  were  managed  by  the  voice  alone,  or  by 
a  fwitch,  without  bridle,  faddle,  or  ftirrups.  Their 
harnefs  was  fltins  of  beails,  or  fometimes  cloth.  Both 
horfes  and  men  amongft  the  Greeks  underwent  a  fe- 
vere  probation  before  their  admiffion  into  the  cavalry. 
— Horfe-races  were  common  amongft  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  place  where  they  ran  or  breathed 
their  courfers  was  called  bippodromus. 

Management  of  a  Norse  upon  and  after  a  j^ourney.  See 
that  his  ihoes  be  not  too  ttrait,  or  prefs  his  feet,  but 
be  exadlly  fhaped  ;  and  let  him  be  fhod  fome  days  be- 
fore you  begin  a  journey,  that  they  may  be  fettled  to 
his  feet. 

Obferve  that  lie  is  furnifhed  with  a  bitt  proper  for 
him,  and  by  no  means  too  heavy,  which  may  incline 
him  to  carry  low,  or  to  refl  upon  the  hand  when  he 
grows  weary,  which  horfemen  call  making  ufe  of  his fifth 
kg. 

The  mouth  of  the  bitt  (hould  reft  upon  hi's  bars 
•about  half  a  finger's- breadth  from  his  tufties,  fo  as  not 
to  make  him  frumble  his  lips ;  the  curb  fhould  reft  in 
the  hollow  of  his  beard  a  little  above  the  chin  ;  and  if 
it  gall  him,  you  m.uft  defend  the  place  with  a  piece  of 
fcuff  or  other  foft  leather. 

Take  notice  that  the  faddle  do  not  reft  upon  his 
"v^ithers,  rtins,  or  back-bone,  and  that  one  part  of  it 
do  not  pref«  his  back  more  than  another. 

Some  riders  gall  a  horfe's  fides  below  the  faddle  with 
their  flirrup-leathers,  efpecially  if  he  be  lean ;  to  hin- 
der it,  you  fliould  fix  a  leather  ftrap  between  the 
points  of  the  fore  and  hind-bows  of  the  faddle,  and 
make  the  ftirrup- leather  pafs  over  them. 

Begin  your  journey  with  ftiovt  marches,  efpecially 
if  your  horfe  has  not  been  exercifed  for  a  long  time  : 
fofier  him  to  ft&le  as  often  as  j  cu  find  him  inclined  ; 
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the  eaft,  and  and  not  only  fo,  but  invite  him  to  it :  but  do  not  ex- 
cite your  mares  to  ftale,  becaufe  their  vigour  will  be 
thereby  diminiihed. 

It  is  advifabie  to  ride  very  foftly,  for  a  quarter  or 
half  an  hour  before  you  arrive  at  the  inn,  that  the 
horfe  not  being  too  warm,  nor  out  of  breath,  when 


Horfe, 


put  into  the  ftable,  you  may  unbridle  him  :  but  if 
your  bufinefs  obliges  you  to  put  on  fharply,  you  muft 
then  (the  weather  being  warm)  let  him  be  walked  ia 
a  man's  hand,  that  he  may  cool  by  degrees  ;  other- 
wife,  if  it  be  very  cold,  let  him  be  covered  with  cloths, 
and  walked  up  and  down  in  fome  place  free  from  windj 
but  in  cafe  you  have  not  the  conveniency  of  a  fheltered 
walk,  ftable  him  forthwith,  and  let  his  whole  body  be 
rubbed  and  dried  with  ftraw. 

Although  fome  people  will  have  their  horfes  legs 
rubbed  down  with  ftraw  as  foon  as  they  are  brought 
into  the  ftable,  thinking  to  fupple  them  by  that 
means  ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  errors  that  can  be 
committed,  and  produces  no  other  effefls  than  to  draw 
down  into  the  legs  thofe  humours  that  are  always  ftir- 
red  up  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  :  not  that  the 
rubbing  of  horfes  legs  is  to  be  difallowed;  on  the  con* 
trary,  we  highly  approve ,  of  it,  only  would  not  have 
it  done  at  their  firft  arrival,  but  when  they  are  per- 
feci'tly  cooled. 

Being  come  to  your  inn,  as  foon  as  your  horfe  is 
partly  dried,  and  ceafes  to  beat  in  tke  flanks,  let  him 
be  unbridled,  his  bit  wafhed,  cleanfed,  and  wiped,  and 
let  him  eat  his  hay  at  plcafure. 

if  your  horfe  be  very  dry,  and  you  have  not  given  him 
water  on  the  road,  give  him  oats  waftied  in  good  mild 
ale. 

The  duft  and  fand  will  fometimes  fo  dry  the  tongues 
and  mouths  of  horfes,  that  they  lofe  their  appetites  5 
in  fuch  cafe,  give  them  bran  well  moiftened  with  wa- 
ter to  cool  and  refrefti  their  mouths  ;  or  wafh  their 
mouths  and  tongues  with  a  wet  fpunge,  to  oblige  them 
to  eat. 

The  foregoing  directions  are  to  be  obferved  after 
moderate  riding  ;  but  if  you  have  rode  excefiively  hard, 
unfaddle  your  horfe,  and  fcrape  off  the  fweat  with  a 
fv/eating-knife,  of  fcraper,  holding  it  with  botii 
hands,  and  going  always  with  the  hair ;  then  rub  his 
head  and  ears  with  a  large  hair^cloth,  wipe  him  alfo 
between  the  fore-legs  and  hind-legs ;  in  the  mean 
while,  his  body  fliould  be  rubbed  all  over  with  ftraw, 
efpecially  under  his  belly  and  beneath  the  faddle,  till 
he  is  thoroughly  dry. 

That  done,  fet  on  the  faddle  again,  cover  him;  and 
if  you  have  a  warm  place,  let  him  be  gently  led  up  and 
down  in  it,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  if  not,  let 
him  dry  where  he  ftands. 

Or  you  may  unfaddle  him  immediately  ;  fcrape  off 
the  fweat ;  let  ihe  oftler  take  a  little  vinegar  in  his 
mouth,  and  fquirt  it  into  the  horfe's  ;  then  rub  his 
head,  between  the  fore  and  hind-legs,  and  his  whole 
body,  till  he  is  pretty  dry :  let  him  not  drink  till 
thoroughly  cool  and  has  eaten -a  few  oats  ;  for  many, 
by  drinking  too  foon,  have  been  fpoiled.  Set  the 
faddle  in  the  fun  or  by  a  fire,  in  order  to  dry  the  pan- 
nels. 

When  horfes  are  arrived  in  an  inn,  a  man  fhould, 
before  they  are  unbridled,  lift  up  their  feet,  to  fee 
w  hether  they  want  any  of  their  fhoes,  or  if  thofe  they 
4  N  2  hare 
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Hoffe.    ba.ve  do  not  refl  upon  their  fides  j  afterwards  he  (hould 
»       pick,  and  clear  them  of  the  earth  and  gravel,  which  may 
be  got  betwixt  their  fhoes  and  foles. 

If  you  water  them  abroad,  upon  their  return  from 
the  river  caufe  their  feet  to  be  flopped  with  cow- 
dung,  which  will  eafe  the  pain  therein  ;  and  if  it  be  in 
the  evening,  let  the  dung  continue  in  their  feet  all 
night,  to  keep  them  foft  and  in  good  condition  :  but 
if  your  horfe  have  brittle  feet,  it  will  be  requifite  to 
anoint  the  fore-feet,  at  the  on-fetting  of  the  hoofs, 
with  butter,  oil,  or  hog's-greafe,  before  you  water 
him  in  the  morning,  and  in  dry  weather  they  fhould  be 
alfo  greafed  at  noon. 

Many  horfes,  as  foon  as  unbridled,  inftead  of  eat- 
ing, lay  themfelves  down  to  reii,  by  reafon  of  the 
great  pain  they  have  in  their  feet,  fo  that  a  man  is  apt 
to  think,  them  fick  :  but  if  he  looks  to  their  eye?,  he 
will  fee  they  are  lively  and  good;  and  if  he  offers  them 
meat  as  they  are  lying,  they  will  eat  it  very  willingly  ; 
yet  if  he  handles  their  feet,  he  will  find  them  extreme- 
ly hot,  which  difcovers  their  fufFering  in  that  part. 
You  rauft  therefore  fee  if  their  (hoes  do  not  red  upon 
their  foles,  which  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  be  certainly 
known  without  unfhoeing  them  ;  but  if  you  take  oS 
their  fhoes,  then  look  to  the  iufide  of  them,  and  you 
may  perceive  that  thofe  parts  which  refl  upon  the 
foles  arc  more  fmooth  and  fhining  than  the  others  : 
in  this  cafe  you  are  to  pare  their  feet  in  thofe  parts, 
and  fix  on  their  fhoes  again,  anointing  the  hoofs,  and 
flopping  the  foles  with  fcalding  hot  black  pitch  or 
tar. 

After  a  long  day's  juurney,  at  night  feel  your 
horfe's  back,  if  he  be  pinched,  galled,  or  fwelled  (if 
you  do  not  immediately  difcover  it,  perhaps  you  may 
after  fupper),  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  rub  it 
with  good  brandy  and  the  white  of  an  egg.  If  the 
galls  are  between  the  legs,  ufe  the  fame  remedy  ;  but 
if  the  ofller  rubs  him  well  between  the  legs,  he  will  fel- 
dom  be  galled  in  that  part. 

In  order  to  prefer ve  horfes  after  travel,  take  thefe 
few  ufeful  intlru£lions.  When  you  are  arrived  from  a 
journey,  immediately  draw  the  two  hetl-nails  of  the 
fore-feet ;  and,  if  it  be  a  large  fhoe,  then  four  :  two 
or  three  days  after,  you  may  blood  him  in  the  neck, 
and  feed  him  for  10  or  12  days  only  with  wet  bran, 
without  giving  him  any  oats  ;  but  keep  him  well  lit- 
tered. 

The  reafon  why  you  are  to  draw  the  heel-nails,  is 
becaufe  the  heels  are  apt  to  fw^ll,  and  if  they  are  not 
ihus  eafed,  the  flioes  would  prefs  and  Hraiten  them 
too  much  :  it  is  alfo  advifable  to  flop  them  with  cow- 
dung  for  a  while  ;  but  do  not  take  the  fliocs  off,  nor 
pare  the  feet,  becaufe  the  humours  are  drawn  down  by 
that  means. 

The  following  bath  will  be  very  ferviceable  for  pre- 
ferving  your  horfe's  legs.  Take  the  dung  of  a  cow 
or  ox  and  make  it  thin  with  vinegar,  fo  as  to  be  of 
the  confiflence  of  thick  brolh ;  and  having  added  a 
handful  of  fmall  fait,  rub  his  fore-legs  from  the  knees, 
and  the  hind-legs  from  the  gambrels,  chafing  them 
well  with  and  againfl  tlie  hair,  that  the  remedy  may 
fink  in  and  flick  to  thofe  parts,  that  they  may  be  all 
covered  over  with  it.  Thus  leave  the  horfe  till  morn- 
ing, not  wetting  his  legs,  but  giving  him  his  water  that 
evening  in  a  pail ;  next  morning  lead,  him  to  the  ri- 
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ver,  or  wafh  his  legs  in  well-water,  which  is  very  good, 
and  will  keep  them  from  fwelling. 

Thofe  perfons,  who,  to  recover  their  horfes  fcet, 
make  a  hole  in  them,  which  they  fill  with  moillened 
cow-dung,  and  keep  it  in  their  fore  feet  during  the 
fpace  of  a  month,  do  very  ill ;  becaufe,  though  the 
continual  moitlure  that  iffues  from  the  dung  occaiions 
the  growing  of  the  hoof,  yet  it  dries  and  fhiinks  it  fo 
exceffively  when  out  of  that  place,  that  it  fplits  and 
breaks  like  glafs,  and  the  foot  immediately  ftraitens. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  cow-dung  (contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  many  people)  fpoils  a  horfe's  hoof  :  it  does  in- 
deed moiften  the  fole;  but  it  dries  up  the  hoof,  which  is 
of  a  different  nature  from  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  re- 
cover a  horfe's  feet,  inllead  of  cow-dung,  fill  a  hole 
with  blue  wet  clay,  and  make  him  keep  his  fore-feet 
in  it  for  a  morrth. 

Mod  horfes  that  are  fatigued,  or  over-rid,  and  made 
lean  by  long  journeys,  have  their  flanks  altered  without 
being  purfy,  efpecially  vigorous  horfes  that  have  work- 
ed too  violently. 

There  is  no  better  method  to  recover  them,  than  to 
give  each  of  them  in  the  morning  half  a  pound  of  ho- 
ney very  well  mingled  with  fcalded  bran  ;  and  when 
they  readily  eat  the  half  pound,  give  them  the  next 
time  a  whole  one,  and  afterwards  two  pounds,  every 
day  continuing  this  courfe  till  your  horfes  arc  empty, 
and  purge  kindly  with  it ;  but  as  foon  as  you  perceive 
that  their  purging  ceafes,  forbear  to  give  them  any 
more  honey. 

You  may  adminifter  powder  of  liquorice  in  the 
fcalded  bran  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  and  to  cool  their 
blood,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  let  them  have  three 
or  four  gliflers. 

In  cafe  the  horfe  be  very  lean,  it  is  expedient  to 
give  him  fome  wet  bran,  over  and  above  his  propor- 
tion of  oats;  and  grafs  is  alfo  extraordinary  beneficial, 
if  he  be  not  purfy. 

If  it  be  a  mare,  put  her  to  a  horfe;  and  if  fhe  never 
had  a  foal  before,  it  will  enhtrge  her  belly. 

Sometimes  exceffive  feeding  may  do  horfes  more 
harm  than  good,  by  rendering  ihem  fubjc;£l  to  tlie 
farcy.  You  fhould  therefore  be  cautious  in  giving 
them  too  great  a  quantity  at  a  time,  and  take  a  little 
blood  from  them  now  and  then. 

When  a  horfe  begins  to  drink  water  heartily,  it  is  a 
certain  fign  that  he  will  recover  in  a  fhort  time.  As  to 
the  method  of  giving  him  water  during  a  journey,  ob- 
ferve  the  following  rules  : 

All  the  while  you  are  upon  a  journey,  let  your  horfe 
drink  of  the  firfl  good  water  you  come  to,  after  feven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  if  it  be  in  fummer-time,  and 
after  nine  or  ten  in  winter. 

That  is  accounted  good  water  which  "Is  neither  too 
quick  and  piercing,  nor  too  muddy  and  flinking. 

This  is  to  be  done,  unlefs  you  would  have  him  gallop 
along  time  after  drinking;  for  if  fo,  you  muii  forbear. 

Though  it  is  the  cuitom  of  England  to  run  and 
gallop  horfes  after  drinking,  which  we  call  ivatering-> 
courfes,  to  bring  them  (as  they  fay)  into  wind;  yet,  fays 
M.  de  Solleyfcl,  it  is  the  moil  pernicious  pradlice  that 
can  be  imagined  for  horfes,  by  which  many  are  ren- 
dered purfy. 

While  a  horfe  is  drinking,  draw  up  his  head  five  oc 
fix  tinies,  making  him.  move  a  little  between  every 
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Horfe.    draught ;  and  notwithftanding  he  be  warm,  and  fweat  and  in  a  fuitable  place,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  Hbrfa. 
'  very  much,  yet  if  he  is  not  quite  out  of  breath,  and  mares  and  Itallions  Intended  to  be  ufed.    This  fpot       »  - 
you  have  ftill  four  or  five  miles  to  ride,  he  will  be  bet-  muft  be  divided  into  fcveral  parts,  inclofed  vi^ith  rails 
ter  after  drinking  a  little,  than  if  he  had  drank  none  or  ditches  well  fenced ;  in  the  part  where  the  pafture 
at  all  :  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  the  horfe  is  very  is  the  richeft,  the  mares  in  fold,  and  thofe  with  colts 
warm,  you  fliould,  at  coming  out  of  the  water,  redouble  by  their  fides,  are  to  be  kept.    Thofe  which  are  not 
your  pace,  to  make  him  go  at  a  gentle  trot,  to  warm  impregnated,  or  have  not  yet  been  covered,  are  to  be 
the  water  in  his  belly.  ftparated,  and  kept  with  the  fillies  in  another  clofe, 
You  ought  to  let  him  drink  after  this  manner  du-  where  tiie  pafture  is  lefs  rich,  that  they  may  not  grow 
ring  the  whole  time  of  your  journey;  becaufe,  if  when  too  fat,  which  would  obftruft  the  progrcfs  of  genera- 
you  happen  to  bait  he  be  hot  or  fweaty,  you  muft  tion.    Laltly,  the  young  (lone  colts  or  geldings,  are 
not  let  him  drink  for  a  long  time,  as  it  would  en-  to  be  kept  in  the  drieft  part  of  the  fields,  and  where 
danger  his  life  ;  and  when  his  bridle  is  taken  of,  his  the  ground  is  moft  unequal  ;  that  by  running  over  the 
exceffive  thirft  will  hinder  him  from  eating,  fo  that  he  uneven  furface,  they  may  acquire  a  freedom  in  the  mo- 
will  not  offer  to  touch  his  meat  for  an  hour  or  two,  tion  of  their  legs  and  fhouldeis.   This  clofe,  where  the 
which  perhaps  your  occafions  will  not  allow  you  for  ftone  colts  are  kept,  mull  be  very  carefully  feparated 
a  baiting  time,  and  not  to  have  any  food  will  render  from  the  others,  left  the  young  horfes  break  their 
him  unfit  for  travel.  bounds,  and  enervate  themfelves  with  the  mares.  If 
If  you  meet  with  any  ford  before  you  come  to  your  the  tra6l  be  fo  large  as  to  allow  of  dividing  each  of 
ihn,  ride  the  horfe  through  it  two  or  three  times,  but  thefe  clofes  into  two  parts,  for  putting  oxen  and  horfes 
not  up  to  his  belly :  this  will  only  cleanfe  his  legs;  into  them  alternately,  the  pafture  will  laft  much  lon- 
but  the  coldnefs  of  the  water  will  bind  up  the  hu-  ger  than  if  continually  eaten  by  horfes;  the  ox  impro- 
mours,  and  prevent  them  from  defcending.  ving  the  fertility,  whereas  the  horfe  leflens  it.    In  each 
If  your  horfe  has  been  very  warm,  and  you  have  of  thefe  clofes  fhould  be  a  pond  j  ftanding  water  being 
not  had  the  conveniency  of  watering  him  upon  the  better  than  running,  which  often  gripes  them  ;  and  if 
road,  he  will,  when  unbridled,  eat  but  very  little;  there  are  any  trees  in  the  ground,  they  fhould  be  left 
therefore  he  fhould  have  his  oats  given  him  waflied  in  ftanding,  their  fhade  being  very  agreeable  to  the  horfes 
ale  or  beer,  or  only  fome  of  them,  if  you  intend  to  feed  in  great  heats;  but  all  fterns  or  ftumps  fhould  be  grub- 
him  again  after  he  hai>  drank.  bed  up,  and  all  holes  levelled,  to  prevent  accidents.  In 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  horfes  are  often  fpoiled  thefe  paftures  your  horfes  fiiould  feed  during  the  fum- 
by  giving  them  oats  before  their  water ;  becaufe  they  mer  ;  but  in  the  winter  the  mares  fhould  be  kept  in 
fay  the  water  makes  the  oats  pafs  too  foon,  and  out  the  ftable  and  fed  with  hay.    The  colts  alfo  mult  be 
of  the  ftomach  undigefted.    But  M.  de  SoUeyfel  af-  houfed,  and  never  fuffered  to  feed  abroad  in  winter, 
firms,  that  though  it  be  the  common  cuflom  not  to  do  except  in  very  fine  weather.  StaUions  that  ftand  in  the 
it  till  after,  yet  it  is  proper  to  feed  with  oats  both  ftable  fhould  be  fed  more  with  ftraw  than  hay  ;  and 
before  and  after,  efpecially  if  the  horfe  be  warm,  and  moderately  exercifed  till  covering  time,  which  gene- 
has  been  hard  rode;  for  they  will  be  a  great  deal  the  rally  lafts  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of 
better  for  it,  and  in  no  danger  of  becoming  fick.  June.    But  during  this  feafon  they  fhould  have  no 
Suirons         Breeding  of  Horses.    When  the  ftallion  is  ehofen,  other  exercife,  and  be  plentifully  fed,  but  with  the  fame 
Hat"Hifi.   and  all  the  mares  intended  for  him  are  coUedled  toge-  food  as  ufual.    Before  the  ftallion  is  brought  to  the  - 
ther,  there  muft  be  another  ftone-horfe,  to  difcover  mare,  he  fhould  be  dreffed,  as  that  will  greatly  in- 
which  of  the  mares  are  In  heat ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  creafe  his  ardour.    The  mare  muft  alfo  be  curried,  and 
contribute  to  inflame  them.     All  the  mares  are  to  be  have  no  fhoes  on  her  hind  feet,  fome  of  them  being- 
brought  fucctfllvely  to  this  ftone-horfe  ;  which  fhould  ticklifh,  and  will  kick  the  ftallion.    A  perfon  holdsi 
alfo  be  inflamed,  and  fuffered  frequently  to  neigh.  As  the  mare  by  the  halter,  and  two  others  lea  I  the  ftallion' 
he  is  for  leaping  every  one,  fuch  as  are  not  in  heat  keep  by  long  reins  ;  when  he  Is  in  a  proper  fituation,  ano- 
him  off,  whilft  thofe  which  are  fo  fuffer  him  to  ap-  ther  affiftant  carefully  direfts  the  yard,  pulling  afida 
preach  them.    But  inftead  of  being  allowed  to  fatisfy  the  mare's  tail,  as  a  fingle  hair  might, hurt  him  dan-v- 
his  impulfe,  he  muft  be  led  away,  and  the  real  ftallion  geroufly.    It  fometimes  happens  tliat  the  ftallion  does  - 
fubftituted  In  his  Head.    This  trial  is  neceffary  for  af-  not  complete  the  work  of  generation,  coming  from  the 
certaining  the  true  time  of  the  mare's  heat,  efpecially.  mare  without  making  any  injeftion  :  it ,  ftiould  there- 
of thofe  which  have  not  yet  had  a  colt ;  for  with  re-  fore  be  attentively  obf^rved,  whether,  in  the  laft  mo- 
gard  to  fuch  as  have  recently  foaled,  the  heat  ufually  ments  of  the  copulation,,  the  dock  of  the  ftallions  tall, 
begins  nine  days  after  their  dcHvery;  and  on  that  very  has  a  vibrating. motion  ;  for  fuch  a  motion  always  ac- 
day  they  may  be  led  to  the  ftallion  to  be  covered  ;  and  companies  the  emllfion  of  the  feminal  lymph.    If  he- 
nine  days  after,  by  the  experiment  above  mentioned,  has  performed  the  ad,  he  muft  on  no  confideration  bs. 
it  may  be  known  w-hether  they  are  ftill  in  heat.     If  fuffered  to  repeat  it  ;  but  be  lead  away  dlrcdly  to  the 
they  are,  they  muft  be  covered  a  fecond  time  ;  and  ftable,  and  there  kept  two  days.    For,  however  able  a 
thus  fucceffively  every  ninth  day  while  their  heat  con-  good  ftallion  may  be  of  covering  every. day  during  th© 
tinues :  for  when  they  are  impregnated,  their  heat  three  months,  It  is  much  better  to  let  him  be  led  to  a 
abates,  and  in  a  few  days  ceafes  entirely.  mare  only  every  other  day:  his  produce  will  be  greater,: 
But  that  every  thing  may  be  done  eafily  and  con-  and  he  himfelf  lefs  exhaufted.    During  the  firft  feveiv- 
veniently,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  fuccefs  and  days,  let  four  different  mares  be  fucceffively  broug!it  to 
advantage,  great  attention,  expence,  and  precaution  him  ;  and  the  ninth  day  let  the  firft  be  again  brougb-i^ 
are  requlfite.    The  ftud  muft  be  fixed  In  a  good  foil,  and  fo  fucceffively^  while  they  continue  ia  iieat :  hut  as  -. 
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foon  as  the  heat  of  any  one  is  over,  a  fi  elh  mare  is  to 
"  be  put  in  her  place,  and  covered  in  her  turn  every  nine 
days;  and  as  feveral  retain  even  at  the  firft,  fecond,  or 
third  time,  it  is  computed  that  a  ftaUion,  by  fuch  ma- 
nagement, may,  during  the  three  months,  cover  15  or 
18  mares,  and  beget  10  or  12  cohs.    Thefe  animals 
have  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  feminal  lymph  ;  fo 
that  a  confiderable  portion  of  it  is  (hed  during  the 
emifiion.    In  tlie  mares  likevvife  is  an  emiffion,  or  ra- 
ther diflillation  of  the  feminal  lymph,  during  the  whole 
time  they  are  horfing;  cjedling  a  vifcid  whitidi  lymph, 
called  the  heats,  which  ceafe  on  conception.  This 
ichor  the  Greeks  called  hlppomanes ;  and  pretended 
that  philtres  might  be  made  of  it,  one  remarkable  ef- 
fcft  of  which  was,  to  render  a  horfe  frantic  with  lull. 
This  hippomanes  is  very  different  from  that  found  in 
the  fecundines  of  the  foal,  which  M.  Daubenton  firfl; 
difcovered,  and  has  fo  accurately  defcribed  its  nature, 
origin,  and  fituation.    The  ejection  of  this  liquor  is 
the  molt  certain  lign  of  the  mare's  heal ;  but  it  is  alfo 
known  by  the  inflation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vulva, 
by  her  frequent  neighings,  and  attempts  to  get  to  the 
horfcs.    After  being  covered,  nothing  more  is  requi- 
fite  than  to  lead  her  away  to  the  field.    The  firlt  foal 
«f  a  mare  is  never  fo  ftrongly  formed  as  the  fucceed- 
ing  ;  fo  that  care  fliould  be  taken  to  procure  for  her, 
the  firft  time,  a  larger  ftallion,  that  the  defeft  of  the 
growth  may  be  compcnfated  by  the  largenefs  of  the 
fize.    Particular  regard  ihould  alfo  be  had  to  the  dif- 
ference or  congruity  of  the  fafhion  of  the  ftnllion  and 
the  mare,  in  order  to  correA  the  faults  of  the  one  by 
the  perfedlions  of  the  other  :  efpecially  never  to  m.ake 
any  difproportionate  copulations,  as  of  a  fmall  horfe 
•with  a  large  mare,  or  a  large  horfe  with  a  fmall 
mare  ;  as  the  produce  of  fuch  copulation  would  be 
fmall,  or  badly  proportioned.    It  is  by  gradations  that 
we  muft  endeavour  to  arrive  at  natural  beauty  :  for 
inftance,  to  give  to  a  mare  a  little  too  clumfy,  a  well- 
made  horfe  and  finely  fliaped ;  to  a  fmall  mare,  a  horfe 
a  little  higher  ;  to  a  mare  which  is  faulty  in  her  fore- 
hand, a  horfe  with  an  elegant  head  and  noble  cheft, 
Sec. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  horfes  fed  in  dry  and  light 
grounds,  produce  temperate,  fwift,  and  vigorous  foals, 
vpith  mufcular  legs  and  a  hard  hoof ;  while  the  fame 
bred  in  marflies  and  moift  paftures  have  produced 
foals  with  a  large  heavy  head,  a  thick  carcafe,  clumfy 
legs,. bad  hoofs,  and  broad  feet.  Thefe  differences  pro- 
ceed from  the  air  and  food,  which  is  eafily  underftood ; 
but  what  is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  and  Hill 
more  effential  than  what  we  have  hitherto  obferved,  is, 
to  be  continually  crolling  the  breed  to  prevent  a  dege- 
neracy. 

In  coupling  of  horfes,  the  colour  and  fize  Ihould  be 
fuited  to  each  other,  the  fiiape  contrafted,  and  the  breed 
croffed  by  an  oppofition  of  climates  :  but  horfes  and 
mares  foaled  in  the  fame  ftud  Ihould  never  be  joined. 
Thefe  are  effential  articles;  but  there  are  others  which 
fhould  by  no  means  be  negleded  t  as  that  no  fliort- 
dockcd  mares  be  fuffered  in  a  ftud,  becaufe  from  their 
being  unable  to  keep  off  the  flics,  they  are  much  more 
tormented  by  them  than  others  whichhave  a  longfwcep- 
ing  tail*,  and  their  continual  agitations  from  the  ttings 
©f  thefe  infefts,  occalions  a  diminution  in  the  quantity 
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of  their  milk,  and  has  a  great  influence  ou  the  cdnftitu- 
tion  and  fize  of  the  colt,  which  will  be  vigorous  in  pro. 
portion  as  its  dam  is  a  good  nurfe.  Care  muft  alfo  be 
taken,  that  the  ftud  mares  be  fuch  as  have  been  always 
brought  up  in  paftures,  and  never  over-worked.  Marea 
which  have  always  been  brought  up  in  the  ftablc  on 
dry  food,  and  afterwards  turned  to  grafs,  do  not  breed 
at  fiift  :  fome  time  is  required  for  accuftoraing  them  to 
this  new  aliment. 

Though  the  ufual  feafon  for  the  heat  of  mares  be 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  yet 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  fome  among  a  large  num- 
ber that  are  in  heat  before  that  time  :  but  it  is  ad- 
vlfable  to  let  this  heat  pals  over  without  giviuo-  them 
to  the  ftallion,  becaufe  they  would  foal  in  winter  ;  and 
the  colts,  befides  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  would 
have  bad  milk  for  their  nouriihment.  Again,  if 
the  mares  are  not  in  heat  till  after  the  end  of  June, 
they  fliould  not  be  covered  that  feafon ;  becaufe  the  cohs 
being  foaled  in  fummer,  have  not  time  for  acquiring 
ftrength  fufficient  to  repel  the  injuries  of  the  following 
winter. 

Many,  inftead  of  bringing  the  ftallion  to  the  mare, 
turn  him  loofe  into  the  cloie,  where  all  the  mares  are 
bi ought  together  ;  and  there  l;ave  him  to  choofe  fuch 
as  will  ftand  to  him.  This  is  a  very  advantageous  me- 
thod for  the  mares  :  they  will  always  take  horfe  more 
certainly  than  in  the  other  ;  but  the  ftallion,  in  fix 
weeks,  will  do  himfelf  more  damage  than  in  feveral 
years  by  moderate  exercife,  conduced  in  the  manner 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

_  When  the  mares  are  pregnant,  and  their  belly  be- 
gins to  fwell,  they  muft  be  feparated  from  thofe  that 
are  not,  left  they  hurt  them.  They  ufually  go  i  1  months 
and  fome  days  ;  and  foal  ftanding,  whereas  moft  other 
quadrupeds  lie  down.  Thofe  that  cannot  foal  without 
great  difficulty,  mull  be  affified;  the  foal  muft  be  placed 
in  a  proper  fituation  ;  and  fometimes,  if  dead,  drawn 
out  with  cords.  The  head  of  the  colt  ufually  prefents 
itfelf  firft,  as  in  all  other  animals:  at  its  coijning  out  of 
the  matrix,  it  breaks  the  fecundines  or  integuments 
that  inclofe  it,  which  is  accompanied  with  a  great  flux 
of  the  lymph  contained  in  them;  and  at  the  fame  time 
one  or  more  folid  lumps  are  difchargcd,  formed  by  the 
fediment  of  the  infpiffated  liquor  of  the  allaiitoides. 
This  lump,  which  the  ancients  called  the  hippomanes  of 
the  colt,  isfc)  far  from  being,  as  they  imagined,  a  mafs 
of  flefli  adhering  to  the  head  of  the  colt,  that  it  is  fe- 
parated from  it  by  a  membrane  called  amnois.  As 
foon  as  the  colt  is  fallen,  the  mare  licks  it,  but  with- 
out touching  the  hippomanes  ;  which  points  out  ano- 
ther error  of  the  ancients,  who  afhrmed  that  flie  in- 
ftantly  devours  it. 

The  general  cuftom  is  to  have  a  mare  covered  nine 
days  after  her  foaling,  that  no  time  may  be  loft  ;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  the  mare  having,  by  this  means,  both 
her  prelent  and  future  foal  to  nourifli,  her  ability  13 
divided,  and  flie  cannot  fupply  both  fo  largely  as  flue 
might  one  only.  It  would  therefote  be  better,  in  order 
to  have  excellent  horfes,  to  let  the  mares  be  covered 
only  every  other  year;  they  would  laft  the  longer,  and 
bring  foals  more  certainly  ;  for,  in  common  rtuds,  it  is 
fo  far  from^  being  true  that  all  marcs  which  have  been 
covered  bring  colts  every  year,  that  it  is  confidered 
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as  a  fortunate  circuniftance  if  half  or  at  mofl.  two 
thirds  of  them  foah 

Mares,  when  pregnant,  will  admit  of  copulation  ; 
but  it  is  never  attended  with  any  fiiperfoetation.  They 
ufually  breed  till  they  are  14  or  15  years  of  age  ;  and 
the  nioft  vigorous  till  they  are  above  18.  Stallions, 
when  well  managed,  will  engender  till  the  age  of  20, 
and  even  beyond  ;  but  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  fuch 
horfes  as  are  foonell  made  liallions,  are  alio  the  fooneft 
incapable  of  generation  :  thua  the  large  horfes,  which 
acquire  llrength  fooner  than  the  flender,  and  are  there- 
fore often  ufed  as  ftallions  as  foon  as  they  are  four 
years  old,  are  incapable  of  generation  before  they  are 
fix  teen. 

Gelding  of  Horses.    See  Geldin  g. 

Rearing  of  Horses.     See  Colt. 

Draught- Horse,  in  farjning,  a  fort  of  coaife-made 
horfe  deftined  for  the  fervice  of  the  cart  or  plough.  In 
the  choice  of  thefe  hovfes  for  what  is  called  the  Jloiu 
draught,  they  are  to  be  chofen  of  an  ordinary  height; 
for  otherwife,  when  put  into  the  cart,  one  draws  un- 
equally with  the  other.  The  draught-horfe  fliould  be 
large  bodied  and  ftrong  loined,  and  of  fuch  a  difpo- 
filion,  as  rather  to  be  too  dull  than  too  briflc,  and  ra- 
ther to  crave  the  whip  than  to  draw  more  than  is  need- 
ful. Mares  are  the  fitteft  for  this  ufe  for  the  farmer, 
as  they  will  be  kept  cheap,  and  not  only  do  the  work, 
but  be  kept  breeding,  and  give  a  yearly  increafe  of  a 
foal.  They  (hould  have  a  good  head,  neck,  breaft,  and 
ftioulders  ;  for  the  reft  of  the  (hape,  it  is  not  of  much 
confequence.  Onlv,  for  breeding,  the  mare  fhould  have 
a  large  belly  ;  for  the  more  room  a  foal  has  in  the  dam, 
the  better  proportioned  it  will  be.  Draught -horfes 
fhould  be  always  kept  to  that  employ.  Some  put 
them  to  the  faddle  on  occafian,  but  it  |does  them  great 
harm,  alters  their  pace,  and  fpoils  them  for  labour.  The 
draught  horfe  ought  to  have  a  large  broad  head,  be- 
caufe  horfes  of  this  fhaped  head  are  lefs  fubjefk  than 
wthers  to  difeafes  of  the  eyes.  The  ears  Hiould  be 
fmall,  ftraight  and  upright;  the  noftrils  large  and  open, 
that  he  may  breathe  with  the  more  freedom.  A  horfe 
with  a  full  and  bold  eye  always  promifts  well.  On  the 
other  band,  a  funk  eyt  and  an  elevated  brow  are  bad 
figns.  The  horfe  is  efteemed  fitteft  for  this  purpofe 
alfo,  that  has  a  large  and  round  buttock,  wliich  nei- 
ther finks  down  nor  cuts.  He  mufl  have  a  firm  and 
ftrong  tail,  and  the  dock  muft  be  thick  and  well  furn- 
ifhed  with  hair,  and  placed  neither  very  high  nor  very 
low.  The  legs  fliould  be  rather  flat  and  broad  than 
round  :  the  round nefs  of  the  leg  being  a  fault  in  a 
horfe  deft;ined  to  labour  that  will  foon  ruin  him.  As 
to  the  hinder  legs,  the  thighs  fliould  be  flefiiy  and 
long,  and  the  whole  mufcle  which  fliows  itfelf  on  the 
out  fide  of  the  thigh  fliould  be  large  and  very  thick. 
No  country  can  bring  a  parallel  to  the  fize  and  llrength 
of  our  horfes  deft;ined  for  the  draught.  In  London 
there  are  inftances  of  fingle  horfes  that  are  able  to 
draw  on  a  plain,  for  a  fmall  fpace,  the  weight  of  three 
tuns,  and  which  can  with  eafe,  and  for  continuance, 
draw  half  that  weight.  The  pack  horfes  of  Yorkfliire 
ufually  carry  a  burden  of  420  lb.  over  the  highell  hills 
of  the  north,  as  well  as  the  moft  level  roads :  but  the 
nioft  remarkable  proof  of  the  flrength  of  our  Britilh 
horfes  is  derived  from  that  of  our  mill  horfes  ;  fome 
of  which  will  at  one  load  carry  13  meafures,  which  at 
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a  moderate  computation  of  70  lb.  each,  will  amount 
to  910  lb.  Nothing  is  fo  elftntial  to  the  health  of 
thefe  ferviceable  creatures  as  cieanlinefs  ;  if  they  are 
fed  ever  fo  well,  and  not  kept  clean,  they  will  be  fub- 
jeft  to  numerous  difeafes. 

The  fervant  who  has  the  care  of  tliem  ou;-ht  to  be 
up  very  early,  and  to  clean  the  racks  and  mangera 
from  all  filth.  The  currying  of  them  ought  to  be  care- 
fully performed  every  morning,  but  not  in  the  ftable, 
for  the  dull  to  fall  upon  the  other  horfes,  as  it  is  too 
often  done.  After  the  horfes  are  dufted,  they  fliould 
daily  twift  a  whifp  of  flraw  hard  up,  and  wetting  it 
in  writer,  rub  the  legs,  flioulders  ariii  body  with  it. 
Many  of  the  difeafes  of  draught-horfes,  which  are  not 
owing  to  naflinefs,  are  owing  to  bad  water  ;  fuch  as 
are  two  raw,  too  muddy,  or  too  cold,  being  all  im- 
proper. If  there  be  any  running  ftreani  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  fliould  always  be  led  to  that  to  water 
every  day  in  fumnier,  but  in  winter,  well-water  is 
warmifli,  and  is  better  for  them.  If  there  be  a  necef- 
fity  of  giving  them  well -water  in  fummer,  it  muft  be 
drawn  up  fome  hours  before  the  time,  and  expofed  to 
the  fun-beams  in  tubs  or  troughs ;  marfli-water  or  that 
of  lowland  ditches  is  worft  of  all.  "When  the  labour- 
ing horfe  has  drank  his  water,  he  fliould  have  his  oats 
given  him,  and  thefe  fliould  be  carefully  fifted,  and 
the  manger  dufted  firft.  It  is  a  common  practice,  as 
foon  as  a  horfe  is  come  in  from  his  work,  to  rub  down 
his  legs  with  a  hard  whifp  of  hay;  but  the  beft  judges 
of  horfes  abfolutely  condemn  this,  and  obferve,  tlist 
this  rubbing  of  the  legs  after  hard  labour  brings  down 
humours  into  them,  and  makes  them  ftiff. 

The  rubbing  itfelf  is  wholefome,  but  the  doing  it 
when  the  creature  is  hot  is  the  mifchief ;  while  a  horfe- 
is  in  a  fweat  it  is  a  great  relief  and  refrefliracnt  to  him 
to  have  his  body  rubbed  down,  but  when  he  is  cold  is- 
the  proper  time  to  rub  his  legs.  The  racks  are  to  be 
well  fupplied  with  hay,  and  the  horfts  fhould  be  left 
to  reft  and  eat,  about  two  hours,  and  then  led  to  wa- 
ter ;  after  this  their  oats  fhould  be  given  them,  and 
they  fhould  then  go  to  work  again. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  labour  of  the  day  is  over, 
the  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  examine  the  feet,  and 
fee  if  arty  thing  is  amifs  about  the  flioes,  and  what 
earth  or  gravel  is  lodged  in  the  foot,  between  tlie  flioe 
and  the  fole,  is  to  be  picked  out  and  fome  frefli  cow- 
dung  put  in  its  place,  which  will  cool  and  refrefli  the  part. 

A  very  material  thing  fur  the  prefervation  of  all  forts, 
of  cattle,  but  of  none  fo  much  as  draught-horfes,  is- 
frcfli  and  clean  litter. 

HoRiE-Chefnut.    See -£scuLus,  and  Hippocasta.- 

N  U 

Horse  Guards.    See  Guards^ 

Horse- Hunting.    See  Hunter. 

Horse  Meafure  is  a  rod  of  box  to  Aide  out  of  a- 
cane,  with  a  fquare  at  the  end,  being  divided  into, 
hands  and  inches  to  meafure  the  height  of  horfts. 

Horse- Mufde.    See  Mytulus. 

Race  Horse.    See  Racing. 

HoRSE-Radifh.     See  Cochlearia. 

HoRSE-Shoe,  a  cover  or  defence  for  tli£  fole  of 
a  horfe's  foot.    See  Farriery,  p  167. 

HoRSE-fwe  head,  a  difeafe  in  infants,  wherein  the 
futures  of  the  flcuU  are  too  open,  or  too  great  a  vacui* 
ty  is  left  between  tliem  j  fo  that  tlie  aperture  fliall.not 
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be  totally  clofed  up,  or  the  cranium  in  that  part  not  be 
fo  hard  as  the  reft  for  fome  years  after.  This  open- 
nefs  is  found  to  be  increafed  upon  the  child's  catching 
cold.  When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  it  is  repu- 
ted a  fign  of  weaknefs  and  fhort  life.  In  this  cafe, 
it  is  ufual  to  rub  the  head  now  and  then  with  warm 
rum  or  brandy,  mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg  and 
palm-oil.  Sometimes  the  diforder  arifes  from  a  col- 
leftion  of  waters  in  the  head  called  an  hydrocephalus. 

Stone-HoRSE.    See  Stallion. 

Horse  Tail.    See  Equisetum  and  Ephedra. 

Horse  Vetch,    See  Hippocrepis. 

War-HoRSR.  The  proper  rules  for  choofing  ahorfe 
for  fervice  in  war,  are  thefe  :  he  (hould  be  tall  in  tla- 
ture,  with  a  comely  head,  and  out-fwelling  forehead. 
Hiseyefliould  be  bright  and  fparkling,  and  the  white 
part  of  it  covered  by  the  eye  brow.  The  ears  ftiould 
be  fmall,  thin,  fhort,  and  pricking  ;  or  if  long,  they 
fliould  be  moveable  with  eafe,  and  well  carried.  The 
neck  fhould  be  deep,  and  the  breaft  large  and  fwelling. 
The  ribs  bending,  the  chine  broad  and  ftraight,  and 
the  buttocks  round  and  full.  The  tail  fhould  be  high 
and  broad,  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin  ;  the  thigh 
fweUIng  ;  che  leg  broad  and  flat,  and  the  partem  fhort. 
When  fuch  a  horfe  is  chofen,  he  muft  be  kept  high  du-' 
ling  the  time  of  his  teaching,  that  he  may  be  full  of 
vigour.  His  foodmuft  be  fweet  hay, and  good  clean  oats, 
or  two  parts  of  oats  and  one  part  of  beans  or  peafe, 
well  dried  and  hardened.  The  quantity  fhould  be  half 
a  peck  in  the  morning,  and  the  fame  quantity  at  noon 
and  in  the  evening.  Upon  his  refting  days  he  is  to  be 
drefled  between  five  and  fix  in  the  morning,  and  water- 
ed at  feven  or  eight.  In  the  evening  he  is  to  be  dreflTed 
at  four,  and  watered  about  five,  and  he  muft  always 
have  provender  given  him  after  watering  ;  he  mutt  be 
littered  about  eight,  and  then  muft  have  food  gi- 
ven him  for  all  night.  The  night  before  he  is  ridden 
all  his  hay  is  to  be  taken  away  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
he  muft  have  a  handful  or  two  of  oats  about  four  in 
the  morning  :  when  he  has  eaten  thefe,  he  is  to  be 
turned  upon  the  riafHe,  and  rubbed  very  well  with  dry 
cloths ;  then  faddled,  and  made  fit  for  his  exercife. 
When  he  has  performed  this,  he  is  to  be  brought 
fweating  into  the  ftable,  and  rubbed  down  with  dry 
■wifps.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  faddle  is  to  be 
taken  off,  and  he  is  to  be  rubbed  down  with  dry  cloths  ; 
the  houfing  cloth  is  then  to  be  laid  on;  and  the  faddle 
being  again  laid  on,  he  is  to  be  walked  gently  about 
till  thoroughly  cool.  After  this,  he  muft  ftand  with- 
out meat  two  or  three  hours,  then  he  muft  be  fed  ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  he  is  to  be  rubbed  and  drefTed  as  be- 
fore, and  watered  in  the  ufual  manner. 

Horse  Worm,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  fly- 
worm  called  alfo  bott,  produced  of  eggs  depofited  by  a 
two-winged  fly  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  the  humble 
bee  in  the  inteftines  of  horfes.    See  Botts. 

River- Horse,  in  zoology.    See  Hippopotamus. 

Horse  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  military  language,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  cavalry  ;  or  the  body  of  foldiers  who  ferve  on 
horfeback. 

The  horfe  includes  horfe  guards,  horfe  grenadiers, 
and  troopers.  Dragoons  are  alfo  frequently  compre- 
hended under  this  name,  though  they  fight  on  foot  : 
ftf  rhefe  there  are  now  1 8  regiments  ;  befides  three  re- 
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<5oiments  of  dragoon- guards  raifed  in  1685.  See  Gra- 
NADiER,  Dragoons,  and  Guard?. 

Majler  of  the  Horse.    See  Master. 

Light-HoRSEy  are  regiments  of  cavalry,  mounted  on 
light  fwift  horfes,  whofe  men  are  fmall  and  lightly  ac- 
coutred. They  were  firft  raifed  in  1757.  The  deno- 
mination arofe  hence,  that  anciently  they  were  lightly- 
armed,  in  comparifon  of  the  royal  guards,  which  were 
armed  at  all  points. 

Hungarian  Horsb.    See  Hussars. 

Horse  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  in  various  arts  and  manu- 
faftories,  for  fomething  that  helps  to  fuftain  their 
work  from  the  ground,  for  the  more  commodious 
working  at  it. 

The  horfe  ufed  by  tanners  and  f]<inners,  alfo  called 
the  leg,  is  a  piece  of  wood  cut  hollow  and  roundifti, 
four  or  five  feet  long,  and  placed  aflope  ;  upon  which 
they  pare  their  flcins  to  get  off  the  dirt,  hair,  flefti.  See. 

Horse  is  alfo  ufed  in  carpentry,  for  a  piece  of  wood 
jointed  acrofs  two  other  perpendicular  ones,  to  fuftain 
the  boards,  planks,  &c.  which  make  bridges  over  fmall 
rivers  ;  and  on  divers  other  pccafions. 

Horse,  in  fea  language,  is  the  name  of  a  rope  reach- 
ing from  the  middle  of  a  yard  to  its  extremity,  or  what 
is  called  the  yard-arm,  and  depending  about  two  or 
three  feet  under  the  yard,  for  the  failors  to  tread  upon 
whilft  they  are  loofing,  reefing,  or  furling  the  fails,  rig- 
ging out  the  Audding-fail  booms,  &c.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  keep  the  horfe  more  parallel  to  the  yard,  it  is 
ufually  fufpended  to  it  at  proper  diftances,  by  certain 
ropes  called  ftirrups,  which  hang  about  two  feet  under 
the  yard,  having  an  eye  in  their  lower  ends  through 
which  the  horfe  paffes. 

House  is  alfo  a  thick  rope,  extended  in  a  perpendi- 
cular direftion  near  the  fore  or  after- fide  of  a  maft,  for 
the  purpofe  of  hoifting  or  extending  fome  fail  upon  it. 
When  it  is  l^xed  before  a  maft,  it  is  calculated  for  the 
ufe  of  a  fail  called  the  Jquare  jail,  whofe  yard  being  at- 
tached to  the  horfe,  by  means  of  a  traveller  or  bull's 
eye,  which  flides  up  and  down  occafionally,  is  retained 
in  a  fteady  pofitiun  ;  either  when  the  fail  is  fet,  or 
whilft  it  is  hoifting  or  lowering.  When  the  horfe  is 
placed  abaft  or  behind  a  maft,  Tt  is  intended  for  the 
try-fail  of  a  fnow,  and  is  accordingly  very  rarely  fixed 
in  this  pofition,  except  in  thofe  floops  of  war  which  oc- 
cafionally affume  the  form  of  fnows,  in  order  to  de- 
ceive the  enemy. 

Horse  is  alfo  a  cant  name  introduced  into  the  ma- 
nagement of  lotteries,  for  the  chance  or  benefit  of  a 
ticket  or  number  for  one  or  more  days,  upon  condi- 
tion, if  it  be  drawn  a  prize  within  the  time  covenanted 
for,  of  returning  to  the  feller  an  undrawn  ticket. —  f  o 
determine  the  value  of  a  horfe  ;  muhiply  the  amount 
of  the  prizes  in  the  lottery  by  the  time  the  horfe  is  hi- 
red for ;  and  from  the  produ£l  fubtraft  the  amount  of 
the  number  of  prizes  by  the  value  of  an  undrawn  tic- 
ket into  the  time  of  the  horfe  :  the  remainder  being 
divided  by  the  number  of  tickets  into  the  whole  time  of 
drawing,  the  quotient  is  the  value  of  the  horfe.  Sec 
Lottery. 

Horse- Bread.    See  Bread. 

HoRSE-Dung,  in  gardening,  is  of  great  ufe  in  ma- 
king hot-bedsj  for  the  raffing  all  forts  of  early  crops  ; 
as  fallading,  cucumbers,  melons,  afparagus,  &c.  for 
I  '  which 
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vtiJch  pnVpores  no  otlier  kinds  of  dung  will  do  fo  well. 

Horfe  dung  ferments  the  itrongeft  ;  and  if  mixed  with 
litter  and  fea-coal  alhes  in  a  dut  proportion,  wiH  con- 
tinue itsJbeat  much  longer  t'haii  any  other  fort  of  dung 
whatfoever :  and  afterward,  when  rotted,  becomes  an 
excellent  manure  fdr  moW  forts  oflan^;  more  cfpe- 
cially  for  fuch  as  are  of  a  edld  nature.  For  ftiff  clayey 
land,  horfe  dung  mixed  with  fea-coal  afhes,  and  the 
cleanfing  of  ftreets,  will  caufc  the  pails  tb  feparate 
much  fooner  than  any  other  compolt :  fo  that  where 
it  can  be  obtained  in  plenty,  it  is  always-to  be  recom- 
mended for  fuch  lands.    See  Dung. 
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Animated  ytcTR^- Hair's,  ^  term  ufed  to  exprcfs  a  fort 
of  long  and  {lender  water  worm,  of  a  blackifh  colour, 
and  fo  much  refembling  a  horfe-hair,  that  it  is  gene- 
rally by  the  vulgar  fuppofed  to  be  the  hair  fallen  from 
a  horfe's  mane  into  the  water  as  he  drinks,  and  there 
animated  by  fome  ftrange  power.  Dr  Lifter  has  at 
large  confuted  this  abfurd  opinion  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Trania(5tions. 

HoRSE-Hair  Worms.    See  Amphisb^nta. 
Horse- Hoeing  Hujbandry,    See  Agriculture, 
218. 
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Or,  The  Art  of  Riding,  and  of  Training  and  Managing,  Horses. 
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SfeF'"^^^'^-^*     he  Method  of  preparing  Horfes  to  be 

mouritcd. 


TaCyUGH  all  horfes  are  generally  bought  at  an 
age  when  fbey  have  already  been"  backed,  they 
fhould  bt  begun  and  prepared  for  the  rider  with  the 
fame  care,  genilenefs,  and  caution,  as  if  they  had  ne- 
ver been  handled  or  backed,  in  ordei  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, which  might  elfe  arife  from'flcittiibnefs  or  other 
caufcs  :  and  as  it  is  proper  that  they  fhould  be  taught 
the  figure  of  the  ground  they  are  to  go  upon  wht-n 
thty  arc  at  firft  mourned,  they  fhould  be  prcvioufly 
trotted  in  a  longe  on  circles,  wit-hout  any  one  upon 
thtm. 

The  manner  of  doing  this  is  as  follows  :  Put  an  eafy 
caivj/bn  upon  the  horfe's  nofe,  and  make  him  go  for 
wards  round  you,  ftanding  quiet  and  holding  the 
longe  i  and  let  another  man,  if  you  find  it  nect  fTary, 
follow  him  with  a  whip.  All  this  mult  be  done  very 
gently,  and  but  a  little  at  1,  time  :  for  mort  horfes  are 
fpoiled  by  overmuch  woik,  than  by  any  othtr  treat- 
ment whatever;  and  that  by  very  contrary  effedts; 
for  fomeumes  it  drives  them  into  vice,  madnefs,  and 
defpair.  and  often  ftupifies  and  totally  difpirits  them. 

The  firft  obedience  reqxn'red  in  a  horfe  is  going  for- 
wards;  till  he  perform  this  duty  freely,  never  even 
think  of  making  him  rein  back,  which  would  inevi- 
tably make  him  rt'ilive  :  as  focMi  as  he  goes  forwards 
readily,  ftop  and  carefs  him.  You  mui^  remember  in 
this,  and  likewife  in  every  other  excrci'fe,  to  ufe  him 
to  go  equally  well  to  the  right  an  i  left ;  and  wh.  n  he 
obeys,  carefs  him  and  difmifs  him  immediatj^ly.  If  a 
horfe  that  is  very  young  takes  fright  and  ftands  Itill, 
lead  on  another  horie  before  him,  which  probably  will 
induce  him  inltantly  to  follow.  Piu  a  fnafHe  in  his 
mouth  ;  and  when  he  goes  freely,  faddle  him,  girting 
liirn  at  firft  very  loofe.  Let  the  cord,  which  you 
hold,  be  long  and  loofe  ;  but  not  fo  much  fo  as  to 
endang<  r  the  horfe's  entangling  his  legs  in  it.  It  mull 
te  oL'fei  ved,  that  fmall  circles,  in  the  beginning,  would 
conflraiii  the  horfe  too  much,  afld  put  hira  upon  de- 
fending himftlf  No  bend  i^uft  be  required  at  fir'l ; 
never  fuffcr  him  to  gallop  falfe ;  but  whenever  he  at- 
tempts it,  ftop  him  without  delay,  and  then  fet  him 
off  afrefli.  If  he  gallops  of  his  own  accord,  and  tnic, 
©ermit  him  to  continue  it  j  but  if  he  does  it  not  voluii- 
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tarlly,  do  not  demand  it  of  him  at  firft.  Should  he  0*"^'^^]"? 
fly  and  jump,  fhake  the  cord  gently  upon  his  nofe  '^'"'^ 
withou  jerking  it,  and  he  will  fall  into  his  trot  again. 
If  he  ftands  ffill,  plunges,  or  rears,  let  the  mm  who 
holds  the  whip  ma^se  a  noife  with  it ;  but  never  touch 
him  till  it  be  abfolute'y  neceffary  to  make  him  go  on. 
When  you  change  hands,  ftop  and  carefs  him,  and  en^ 
tice  hirti  by  fair  means  to  come  up  to  you  :  for  by  pre* 
fenting  yourfelf,  as  fome  do,  on  a  fudden  before  hor- 
fes, and  frightening  them  to  the  other  fide  you  ruh 
a  great  rifl<  of  iving  them  a  fhynefs  If  he  keeps  his 
head  too  low,  fhake  the  caiitjfon  to  make  him  raife  it  j 
and  in  whatever  the  hoife  does,  whether  he  wa'ks, 
trots,  or  gallops,  let  it  be  a  conftant  rule,  that  the 
•motion  be  determined,  and  really  fuch  as  is  intended, 
without  the  leaft  fhuffling,  pacing,  or  any  other  irre- 
gular gait. 

Sect.  II  The  Method  of  placing  the  Rider  and 
rendrring  him  firm  on  Horfeiack,  with  fome  oc- 
cafional  In/{ru5lions  for  Riders  and  the  Horfes. 

It  is  neceffary  that  the  greateft  attention,  and  the 
fame  gentlenefs  that  is  ufed  in  teaching  the  Jborfea, 
b'  obf<;rved  likewife  in  teaching  the  rider,  efpecially 
at  the  beginning.  Every  method  and  art  muft  be 
praftifed  to  create  and  preferve,  both  in  man  and 
horfe,  all  poffible  feeling  and  tenfibility  ;  contrary  to 
the  ufage  of  iuoft  riding-matters  who  feeminduft:  i(tufljr 
to  labour  at  abolifhing  thefe  principles  both  in  the  one 
and  the  other.  As  fo  many  efft  iitial  points  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  a  man  is  at  firft  placed  on 
horfeback,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  and  attended  to 
with  the  ttri^efl  care  and  exaffncfs 

The  abfurd  ty  of  putting  a  man,  who  p;  rliaps  has 
Tievtr  before  been  upan  a  horfe,  on  a  rough  trotting' 
horfe,  on  vhich  he  is  obliged  to  ftick  w  lh  all  the 
force  of  his  arms  and  legs,  is  too  obvious  to  need  men- 
tionin'.'.  This  rough  work,  all  at  once,  is  plainly  as 
detrimental  at  firft,  as  it  is  excellent  afterwards  in  pro- 
per time  No  man  caTi  be  either  well  or  firmly  fcated 
on  horfeback,  unlefs  he  be  mafter  of  the  balance  of 
his  body,  quite  unconftrained,  with  a  full  poiTc  lion 
ofhimfelf,  and  at  his  eafe  ;  none  of  which  requifites 
can  he  enjoy,  if  his  attention  be  .otherwife  en^^agedj 
as  it  jnuH  wholly  be  in  a  raw,  unfu^ppled,  and  un- 
4  O  pr««i 
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Of  placing  prfpared  lad,  wtio  is  put  at  once  upon  a  rough  horfe  ; 
^  in  fuch  a  diRrefsful  ftate,  he  is  forced  to  keep  himfelf 
cn  at  any  rate,  by  holding  to  the  bridle  (at  the  ex- 
,  pence  of  the  fenfibility  both  of  his  own  hand  and  the 
horfe's  mouth),  and  by  clinging  with  his  legs,  in 
danger  of  his  life,  and  to  the  certain  depravation  of  a 
right  feeling  in  the  horfe. 

The  firft  time  a  man  is  put  on  horfeback,  it  ought 
to  be  upon  a  very  gentle  one.  He  never  fhould  be 
made  to  trot,  till  he  is  quite  eafy  in  the  walk  ;  nor 
gallop,  till  he  is  able  to  trot  properly.  The  fame  muft 
be  obfer\'ed  in  regard  to  horfes;  they  fhould  never  be 
made  to  trot  till  they  are  obedient,  and  their  mouths 
are  well  formed  on  a  walk,  nor  be  made'  to  gallop, 
till  the  fame  be  effefted  on  a  trot.  When  he  is  ar- 
rived at  fuch  a  degree  of  firmnefs  in  his  feat,  the  more 
he  trots,  and  the  more  he  rides  rough  horfes,  the  bet- 
ter. This  is  not  only  the  beft  method,  but  alfo  the 
cafieft  and  the  fhorteft:  by  it  a  man  is  foon  made  fuffi- 
ciently  an  horfeman  for  a  foldier  :  but  by  the  other 
deteftable  methods  that  are  commonly  ufed,  a  man, 
inftead  of  improving,  contrafts  all  forts  of  bad  habits, 
and  rides  worfe  and  worfe  every  day ;  the  horfe  too 
becomes  daily  more  and  more  unfit  for  ufe.  In  pro- 
ceeding according  to  the  manner  propcfed,  a  man  is 
rendered  firm  and  eafy  upon  the  horfe,  both  his  own 
and  the  horfe's  fenfibility  is  preferved,  and  each  in  a 
fituation  fit  to  receive  and  praAifc  all  lefibns  effec- 
tually. 

Among  the  various  methods  that  are  ufed  of  pla- 
cing people  on  horfeback,  few  are  dire<Sed  by  reafon. 
Before  you  let  the  man  mount,  teach  him  to  know, 
and  always  to  examine,  if  the  curb  be  well  placed, 
(that  is,  when  the  horfe  has  a  bit  in  his  mouthy  which 
at  firft  he  fhould  not;  but  oply  a  fnaffle,  till  the  rider 
is  firjn  in  his  feat,  and  the  horfe  alfo  fomewhat  taught): 
likewife  to  know  if  the  nofe-band  be  properly  tight ; 
the  throat-band  loofifh ;  and  the  mouth  piece  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low  in  the  horfe's  mouth,  but  right- 
ly put  fo  as  not  to  wrinkle  the  fkin  nor  to  hang  lax  ; 
the  girts  drawn  moderately,  but  not  too  tight ;  and 
the  crupper  and  the  breaft-plate  properly  adjufted. 
A  very  good  and  careful  hand  may  venture  on  a  tjit  at 
firft,  and  fucceed  with  it  full  as  well  as  by  beginning 
with  a  fnafHe  alone;  only  colts,  indeed,  it  is  better,  in 
all  fchools  whatfoever,  to  avoid  any  preffure  on  the 
bars  juft  at  firft,  which  a  curb,  though  ever  fo  deli- 
cately ufed,  muft  in  fome  degree  occafion.  When 
the  bridle,  &c.  have  been  well  looked  to,  let  the  man 
approach  the  horfe  gently  near  the  fhoulder  ;  then 
taking  the  reins  and  an  handful  of  the  mane  in  his  left 
hand,  let  him  put  his  foot  foftly  in  the  left  ftirrup,  by 
pulling  it  towards  him,  left  he  touch  the  horfe  with 
his  toe;  then  raifing  himfelf  up,  let  him  reft  a  moment 
on  it  with  his  body  upright,  but  not  ftiff ;  and  after 
that,  paffing  his  right  leg  clear  over  the  faddle  without 
jubbing  againft  any  thing,  let  him  feat  himfelf  gently 
down.  He  muft  be  cautious  not  to  take  the  reins  too 
fhort,  for  fear  of  making  the  horfe  rear,  run,  or  fall 
hack,  or  throw  up  his  head;  but  let  him  hold  them  of 
an  equal  length,  neither  tight  nor  llack,  and  with  the 
little  finger  betwixt  them.  It  is  fit  that  horfes  fhould 
he  aceuftomed  to  itand  itill  to  be  mounted,  and  not  to 
till  tte  ridej:  plcafcs.    All  foldiers  ftiould  be  in- 
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firuded  to  mount  and  difmount  equally  well  on  bbth  Of  plac 
fides,  which  may  be  of  great  ufe  in  times  of  hurry  and 
confufion.  Then  place  the  man  in  his  faddle,  with 
his  body  rather  back,  and  his  head  held  up  with  eafe, 
without  ftiffnefs ;  featcd  neither  forwards,  nor  very 
backwards ;  with  the  brcaft  pufhed  out  a  little,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  likewife  a  little  forwards  ; 
the  thighs  and  legs  turned  in  without  conftraint, 
and  the  feet  in  a  ftraight  hne,  neither  turned  in  nor 
out.  By  this  pofition,  the  natural  weight  of  the 
thighs  has  a  proper  and  fufficient  preffure  of  itfelf, 
and  the  legs  are  in  readinefs  to  adt  when  called  upon ; 
they  muft  hang  down  eafy  and  naturally  ',.  and  be  fo 
placed,  as  not  to  be  wriggling  about,  touching,  and 
tickling,  the  horfe's  fides,  but  always  near  them  in  cafe 
they  fliould  be  wanted,  as  well  as  the  heels. 

The  body  muft  be  carefully  kept  eafy  and  firm,  and 
without  any  rocking  when  in  motion  ;  which  is  a  bad 
habit  very  eafily  contracted,  cfpecially  in  galloping. 
The  left  elbow  muft  be  gentjy  leant  againft  the  body, 
a  little  forwards :  unlefs  it  be  fo  refted,  the  hand  can- 
not be  fteady,  but  will  always  be  checking,  and  confe- 
quently  have  pernicious  effedts  on  the  horfe's  mouth. 
And  the  hand  ought  to  be  of  equal  height  with  the 
elbow ;  if  it  were  lower,  it  would  conftrain  and  con- 
fine the  motion  of  the  horfe's  fhoulders :  but,  as  the  » 
mouths  of  horfes  are  different,  the  place  of  the  hand 
alfo  muft  occafionally  differ:  a  leaning,  low,  heavy, 
fore- hand,  requires  a  high  hand ;  and  a  horfe  that 
pokes  out  his  nofe,  a  low  one.  The  right-hand  arm 
rnuft  be  placed  in  fymmetry  with  the  kft;  only  let 
the  right  hand  be  a  little  forwarder  or  backwarder, 
higher  or  lower,  as  occafions  may  require,  in  order 
that  both  hands  may  be  free  ;  both  arms  muft  be  a 
little  bent  at  the  elbow,  to  prevent  ftiffnefs. 

A  foldier's  right  hand  fliould  be  kept  unemployed 
in  riding ;  it  carries  the  fword,  which  is  a  fufficient 
bufinefs  for  it. 

There  remains  one  farther  obfervation,  that  ought 
not  to  be  omitted,  about  the  hand,  that  it  mu!l  be 
kept  clear  of  the  body ;  L  e.  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  forwards  from  it,  with  the  nails  turned  oppofite 
to  the  belly,  and  the  wrift  a  little  rounded  with  eafe  ; 
a  pofition  not  lefs  graceful  than  ready  for  flackening, 
tightening,  and  moving  the  reins  from  one  fide  to  the 
other,  as  may  be  found  ncceffary. 

When  the  men  are  well  placed,  the  more  rough 
trotting  they  have  without  ftirrups  the  better;  but 
with  a  ftridl  c^re  always,  that  their  pofition  be  pre- 
ferved very  exadly.  In  all  cafes,  great  care  muft  be 
taken  to  hinder  their  clinging  with  their  legs:  in 
fhort,  no  flicking  by  hands  or  legs  is  ever  to  be  al- 
lowed of  at  any  time.  If  the  motion  of  the  horfe  be 
too  rough,  flacken  it,  till  the  rider  grows  by  degrees 
more  firm  ;  and  when  he  is  quite  firm  and  eafy  on  his 
horfe  in  every  kind  of  motion,  ftirrups  may  be  given 
him  ;  but  he  muft  never  leave  off  trotting  often  with- 
out any. 

The  ftirrups  muft  be  neither  fhort  nor  long ;  but  of 
fuch  a  length,  that  when  the  rider,  being  well  placed, 
puts  his  feet  into  them  (about  one  third  of  the  length, 
of  each  foot  from  the  point  of  it),  the  points  may  be 
between  two  and  three  inches  higher  than  the  heels. 
The  rider  muft  not  bear  upoo  his  ftirrups,  but  only 
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iftrudlonslet  the  natural  weight  of  his  legs  reft  on  them  :  For 
>ncernjng  jf  jjg  (jgara  upon  them  he  would  be  raifed  above  and 
*?H^fc  out  of  his  faddle  ;  which  fliould  never  be,  except  in 
I  charging  fword  in  hand,  with  the  body  inclined  for- 

wards at  the  very  inftant  of  attacking.  Spurs  may 
be  given  as  foon  as  the  rider  is  grown  familiar  with 
ftirrups ;  or  even  long  before,  if  his  legs  are  well 
placed. 

A  hand  fhonid  always  be  firm,  but  delicate  :  a 
horfe's  mouth  fliouId  never  be  furprifed  by  any  fudden 
tranfition  of  it,  either  from  flack  to  tight,  or  from 
tight  to  flack.  Every  thing  in  horfemanfliip  muft  be 
effetled  by  degrees,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  fpirit 
and  refolution.  That  hand  which,  by  giving  and 
taking  properly,  gains  its  point  with  the  Icaft  force, 
is  the  bed ;  and  the  horfe's  mouth,  under  this  fame 
hand's  diredions,  will  alfo  confequently  be  the  beft, 
fuppofing  equal  advantages  in  both  from  nature.  This 
principle  of  gentlenefs  Ihould  be  obferved  upon  all  oc- 

Icafions  in  every  branch  of  horfemanftiip  Sometimes 
the  right  hand  may  be  neceflary,  upon  fome  trouble- 
fome  horfes,  to  aflift  the  left :  but  the  feldomer  this  is 
done,  the  better ;  efpecially  in  a  f^ldier,  who  has  a 
fword  to  carry,  and  to  make  ufe  of. 
The  fnaffle  muft  on  all  occafions  be  uppermoft ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  reins  of  it  muft  be  above  thofc  of 
the  bridle,  whether  the  fnaffle  or  the  bit  be  ufed  fe- 
parately,  or  whether  they  be  both  ufed  together. 
When  the  rider  knows  enough,  and  the  horfe  is  fuffi,- 
clently  prepared  and  fettled  to  begin  any  work  to- 
wards fuppling,  one  rein  muft  be  fliortened  according 
to  the  fide  worked  to ;  but  it  muft  never  be  fo  much 
fliortened,  as  to  make  the  whole  ftrength  reft  on  that 
rein  alone  :  for,  not  to  mention  that  the  work  would 
be  falfe  and  bad,  one  fide  of  the  horfe's  mouth  would 
by  that  means  be  always  deadened ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  it  ftiould  always  be  kept  frefii  by  its  own 
play,  and  by  the  help  of  the  oppofite  rein's  adding 
delicately  in  a  fomewhat  fmaller  degree  of  tenfion  ; 
the  joint  effeft  of  which  produces  in  a  horfe's  mouth 
the  proper,  gentle,  and  eafy,  degree  of  appui-ox  bear- 
ing. 

A  coward  and  a  madman  make  alike  bad  riders, 
and  are  both  alike  difcovered  and  confounded  by  the 
fuperlor  fenfe  of  the  creature  they  are  mounted  upon, 
who  is  equally  fpoilt  by  both,  though  in  very  different 
ways.  The  coward,  by  fuffering  the  animal  to  have 
his  own  way,  not  only  confirms  him  in  his  bad  habits, 
but  creates  new  ones  in  him :  and  the  madman,  by 
falfe  and  violent  motions  and  correftions,  drives  the 
horfe,  through  defpair,  into  every  bad  and  vicious  trick 
that  rage  can  fuggeft. 

It  is  very  requifite  in  horfemanftiip,  that  the  hand 
and  legs  fliould  ad  in  correfpondence  with  each  other 
in  every  thing  ;  the  latter  always  fubfervient  and  af- 
fiftant  to  the  former.  Upon  circles,  in  walking,  trot- 
ting, or  galloping,  the  outward  leg  is  the  only  one  to 
j  be  ufed,  and  that  only  for  a  moment  at  a  time,  in  order 

to  fee  off'  the  horfe  true,  or  put  him  right  if  he  be  falfe ; 
and  as  foon  as  that  is  done,  it  muft  be  taken  away 
egaia  immediately:  but  if  the  horfe  be  lazy,  or  other- 
wife  retains  himfelf,  both  legs  muft  be  ufed  and  prefled 
to  his  fides  at  the  fame  time  together.  The  lefs  the 
^8  arc  ufed  in  ^general,  the  better.   Very  delicate 
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good  riders,  with  horfes  they  have  dreffed  themfelves,  Innrudion* 
will  fcarccly  ever  want  their  hclp.^  By  the  term  out- 
•ward  is  underftood  the  fide  which  is  more  remote  from  Horle, 
the  centre;  and  by  inward  h  mzZiXit  the  fide  next  to  — .  '  i 
the  centre.  In  reining  back,  the  rider  fliould  be  care- 
ful not  to  ufe  his  legs,  unlets  the  horfe  backeth  on  his 
ftioulders ;  in  which  cafe  they  mult  be  both  applied 
gently  at  the  fame  time,  and  correfpond  with  th,e  hand. 
If  the  horfe  refufe  to  back  at  all,  the  rider's  legs  mud 
be  gently  approached,  till  the  horfe  lifts  up  a  leg,  as 
if  to  go  forwards ;  at  which  time,  when  that  leg  is  in 
the  air,  the  rein  of  the  fame  fide  with  that  leg  which 
is  hfted  up,  will  eafily  bring  that  fame  leg  backwards, 
and  accordingly  obhge  the  horfe  to  back  ;  but  if  the 
horfe  offers  to  rear,  the  legs  muft  be  inftantly  removed 
away.  The  inward  rein  muft  be  tighter  on  circles,  fo 
that  the  horfe  may  bend  and  look  inwards ;  and  the 
outward  one  crofled  over  a  little  towards  It ;  and  both 
held  in  the  left  hand. 

Let  the  man  and  horfe  begin  on  very  flow  motioris, 
that  they  may  have  time  to  underftand  and  refletl  on 
what  is  taught  them ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  effefta 
of  the  reins  are  better  comprehended,  and  the  manner 
of  working  becomes  more  familiar,  the  quicknefs  of 
motion  muft  be  increafed.  Every  lider  muft  learn  to 
feel,  without  the  help  of  the  eye,  when  a  horfe  goes 
falfe,  and  remedy  the  fault  accordingly  :  this  is  an  in- 
telligence, which  nothing  but  praftice,  application,  and 
attention,  can  give,  in  the  beginning  on  flow  motions. 
A  horfe  may  not  only  gallop  falfe,  but  alfo  trot  and 
walk  falfe.  If  a  horfe  gallops  falfe,  that  is  to  fay,  if 
going  to  the  right  he  leads  with  the  left  leg,  or  if 
going  to  the  left  he  leads  with  the  right  ;  or  in  cafe 
he  is  difunited,  /.  e.  if  he  leads  with  the  oppofite  leg 
behind  to  that  which  he  leads  wnth  before  ;  flop  him 
immediately,  and  put  him  off  again  properly.  The  me- 
thod of  effeding  this,  is  by  approaching  your  outward 
leg,  and  putting  your  hand  outwards;  ftill  keeping 
the  inward  rein  the  fliorter,  and  the  horfe's  head  in- 
wards, if  poflible  :  and  if  he  fliould  ftill  refift,  thea 
bend  and  pull  his  head  outwards  alfo  ;  but  replace 
it  again,  bent  properly  inwards,  the  moment  he  goea 
off  true.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  difunited  to  the  right» 
whcH  going  to  the  right,  and  confequently  leading  with 
the  right  leg  before,  he  leads  with  the  left  behind  ; 
and  is  faid  to  be  difunited  to  the  left,  when  going  to 
the  left,  and  confequently  leading  with  the  left  leg 
before,  he  leads  W7th  the  right  behind.  A  horfe  may 
at  the  fame  time  be  both  falfe  and  difunited ;  in  cor- 
redting  both  which  faults,  the  fame  method  muft  be 
ufed.  He  is  both  falfe  and  difunited  to  the  right, 
when  in  going  to  the  right  he  leads  with  the  left  leg 
before,  and  the  right  behind  ;  notwithftanding  that 
hinder  leg  be  with  propriety  more  forward  under  hia 
belly  than  the  left,  becaufe  the  horfe  is  working  to  the 
right :  And  he  is  falfe  and  difunited  to  the  left,  when 
in  going  to  the  left  he  leads  with  the  right  leg  before 
and  the  left  behind  ;  notwithftanding,  as  above,  that 
hinder  leg  be  with  propriety  more  forward  under  his 
belly  than  the  right,  becaufe  the  horfe  is  working  to 
the  left. 

In  teaching  men  a  right  feat  on  horfeback,  the 
greateft  attention  muft  be  given  to  prevent  lliffncfs, 
and  fticking  by  foree  in  any  manner  upon  any  occa- 
4OJ5  fioa; 
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Of  fuppHng  fion  :  ftlfFnei^  difgraces  every  right  work  ;  and  flick- 
ing ferves  only  to  throw  a  man  (when  difplaced)  a 
great  diiia  nee  from  his  horfe  by  the  fpring  he  miift  jro 
off  with:  whereas,  by  a  proper  equilibrating  polVtion 
of  the  body,  and  by  the  natural  weight  only  of, the 
thighs,  he  cannot  but  be  firm  and  fecure  in  his  feat. 

As  the  men  become  more  firm,  and  the  horfes  more 
fiipple,  it.  is  proper  to  make  the  circles  lefs;  but  not 
too  much  fo,  for  feai-.of  throwing,  the  horfes  forwards 
upon  their  fiioalders. 

Some  hoifes,  when  firft  the  bit  is  put  into  their 
mouths,  if  p'reat:  care  be  not  taken,  Wiill  put  their  heads 
very  low.  With  fuch  horfes,  raife  your  right  hand 
with  the  br'idoon  in  it,  and  play  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  bit  in  the  left  hand,  giving  and  taking. 

On  circles,  the  rider  muft  lean  his  body  inwards  ; 
unlefs  great  attention  be  given  to  make  him  do  it,,  he 
will  be  perpetually  lofing  his  feat  outwards.  It  is 
fcarce  pofiible  for  him  to  be  difplaced,  if  he  leans  his 
body  properly  inwards.. 

Sect.  III.  %he  Method  of  fuppling  Horfes  -with 
Men  upon  themy  by  /^^  Epaule  en  dedans,  <bc. 
luith  and  -without  a  Longe,  on  Circles  and  on 
Jiraight  Lines. 

When  a  horfe  Is  well  prepared  and  fettled  in  all 
his  motions,  and  the  rider  firm,  it  will  be  proper  then 
to  proceed  on  towards- a  farther  fuppling  and  teaching 
of  both. 

In  fetting  out  upon  this  new  worJc,  begin  by  bring- 
ing the  horfe's  head  a  little  more  inwards  than,  before, 
pulling  the  inward  rein  gently  to  you  by  degrees. 
When  this  is  done,  try  to  gain  a  little  on  the  fiioul- 
ders,  by  keeping  the  inward  rein  the  fhorter,  a&  be- 
fore, and  the  outward  one  crolFed  over  towards  the 
inward  one.  The  intention  of  thefe  operations  is 
this:  The  inward  rein  ferves  to  bring  n  the  headland 
procures  the  bend;  whilft  the  outward  one,  that  is  a 
little  crofltd,  tends  to  make  that  bend  perpendicular, 
and  as  it  fliould  be,  that  is  to  fay,  to  reduce  the  nofe 
and  the  forehead  to  be  in  a  perpendicular  line  with 
leach  other:  it  alfo  ferves,  if  put  forwards,  as  well  as 
alf(j  croffed,  to  put  the  horfe  forwards,  if  found  necef- 
fary  ;  which  is  often  requifitc,  many  horfes  being  apt 
in  this  and  other  works  rather  to  lofe  their  ground 
backwards  than  otherwife,  when  they  fhould  rather 
advance  ;  if  the  nofe  were  drawn  in  towards  the  breaft 
beyond  the  perpendicular,  it  would  confine  the  motion 
of  the  Ihoulders,  and  have  other  bad  effedis.  All  other 
bends,  befides^  what  are  above  fpecified,  are  fal£e.  The 
outward  rein,  being  crofTed,  not  in  a  forward  fenfe, 
but  rather  a  little  backwards,  ferves  alfo  to  prevent 
the  outward  fhoulder  from  getting  too  forwards,  and 
makes  it  approach  the  inward  one  ;  which  facilitates 
the  inward  leg's  croffing  over  tlie  outward  one,  which 
is  th;;  motion  that  fo  admirably  fupples  the  flxyulders. 
Gare  muft  betaken,  that  the  inward  leg  pafs  over  the 
outward  one,  without  touching  it  :  this  inward  leg's 
crofling  over  muft  be  helped  alfo  by.  the  inward  rein, 
vrhich  you  mutt  crofs  towards  and  over  the  outward 
rein  every  time  the  outward  leg  comes  to  the  ground, 
in  order  to  lift  and  help  the  inward  leg  over  it :  at 
any  other  time,  but  juft  when  the  outward.  leg  comes 
to  the  ground,  it  would  be  wroag  to  crofs  the  inward 
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rein,  or  to  attempt  to  lift  up  the  inward 'bg  by  it ;  Dii  efl  oi. 
nay,  it  would  be  demanding. an  abfolute  impoffibility^  ^'^1'='^ 
and  lugging  about  the  reins  and  horfe  to  no  purp.jfe  ./'"'^^"'^^ 
becaufe  in  this  cafe,  a, very  great  part  of  the  horfe's 
weight  retting,  then  upon  that  leg,  would  render  fuch 
an  attempt  not  only  fruillefs,  but  alfo  prejudicial  to 
the  fcnfibility.  of  the  mouth,  and  proba-bly. oblige  him 
to  defend  himfeif ;  and,  moreover,  it  would  put  the 
horfe  under  a  neceffity  of  ftraddling  before,  and  alfo  of 
leading  with  the  wrong  leg,  without  being  produdive 
of  any  fuppling  motion  wliatfoever. 

When  the  horfe  is  thus  far  familiarly  accuttbmed  t» 
what  you  have  required  of  him,  then  proceed  to  efieil 
by  degrees  the  fame  croffing  in  his  hinder  legs.  By. 
bringing  in  the  fore  lugs  more,  you  will  of  courfe  en- 
gage the  hinder  ones  in  the  fame  worL:  if.  they  refitt, 
the  rid^r  mutt  bring  both  reins  more  inwards;  and,  if 
neceffary,  put  back  alfo,  and  approach  his  inward  leg 
to  the  horfe;  and  if  the  horfe  throws  out  his  croup  too 
far,  the  rider  mutt  bring  both  reins  outwards,  and,  if 
abfolutely  neceffaiy,  he  mutt  alfo  make  ufe  of  his  out- 
ward leg,  in  order  to  replace  the  horfe  properly  :  ob- 
ferving  that  the  croup  {hould  always  be  confiderably. 
behind  the  (houlders,  which  in  all  attions  mutt  go  firtt; 
and  the  moment  that  the  horf«-  obeys,  the  rider  mull , 
put  his  hand  and  leg  again  in  their  ufual  pofition. 

Nothing  is  more  ungraceful  in  itfelf,  more  detrimen- 
tal to  a  man's  feat,  or  more  deftruftive  of  the  fenfibi- 
lity  of  a  horfe's  fides,  than  a  continual  wriggling  un- 
fettlednefs  in- a  horfeman's  legs,  which  prevents  the 
horfe  from  ever  going  a  moment  together  true,  fteady, 
or  determined. 

A  horfe  ttiould  never  be  turned,  without  firft  moving 
a  ftep  forvjrards  :  and  when  it  is  doing,  the  rider  muit 
not  lift  his  elbow,  and  difplace  himfeif;  a  motion  only 
of  the  hand  from  the  one  fide  to  the  other  being  fuffi* 
cient  for  that  purpofe.  It  muft  alfo  be  a  conftant  rule^ 
never  to  fufPer  a  horfe  to  be  ttopped,  mounted,  or  dif- 
mounted,  but  when  he  is  well  placed.  The  flower  the 
motions-^are  when  a  man  or  horfe  is  taught  any  thing* 
the  better. 

At  firft,  the  figures  worked  upon  muft  be  great, 
and  afterwards  made  lefs  by  degrees,  according  to  the 
improvement  which  the  man  and  horfe  make;  and  the 
cadenced  pace  alfo,  which  they  work  in,  muft  be  ac- 
cordingly augmented.  The  changes  from  one  fide  to 
the  other,  mutt  be  in  a  bold  determined  trot,  and  at 
firft  quite  ftraight  forwards,  without  demanding  any 
fide-motion  on  two  p'lfles,  which  is  very  neceffary  to 
require  afterwards  when  the  horfe  is  fufficiently 
fuppled.  By  twopj/les  is  meant,  when  the  fore-parta 
and  hinder  parts  do  not  follow,  but  defcribe  two  dif. 
ferent  lihe«- 

In  the  beginning,  a  longe  is  uftful  on  circles,  and 
alfo  on  Itraight  lines,  to  help  both  the  rider  and  the 
horfe  ;  but  afterwards,  when  they  are  grown  more  In- 
telligent, they  (hould  go  alone.  At  the  end  of  the 
leflbn,  rein  back  ;  then  put  the  horfe,  by  a  little  at  a 
time,  forwards,  by  approaching  both  legs  gently  tq 
his  fides,  and  playing  with  the  bridle:  if  he  rears.  pulH 
him  out  immediately  into  a  full  trot.  Shaking  the  ca- 
vefon  on  the  horfe's  nofe,^  and  alfo  patting  one's  feif 
before  him  and  rather  near  to  him,  will  generally  make 
him  back,  though  he  otherwife  refufe  to  do  it :  and 
morever  a  flight  ufe  and  approaching  of  the  rider'a 
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ad  to  legs,  vvIH  fometimes  be  neceflary  in  backing,  In  order 
to  prevent  the  horfe  from  doing  it  too  much  upon  his 
ftioulders;  but  the  preffure  of  the  legs  ought  to  be  very 
fmall,  and  taken  quite  away  the  moment  that  he  puts 
himfelf  enough  upon  his  haunches.  If  the  horfe  does 
not  back  upon  a  llraight  line  properly,  the  rider  mull 
not  be  permitted  to  have  recourfe  immediately  to  his 
leg,  and  fo  diftort  himfelf  by  it;  but  firft  try,  If  croflrng 
over  his  hand  and  reins  to  which  ever  fide  may  be  ne- 
cefTary,  will  not  be  alone  fufficient  :  which  moft  fre- 
quently it  will ;  if  not,  then  employ  the  leg. 

After  a  horfe  is  well  prepared  and  fettled,  and  goes 
freely  on  in  all  his  feveral  paces,  he  ought  to  be  in  all 
his  works  kept,  to  a  proper  degree,  upon  hishaunches, 
with  his  hinder  legs  well  placed  under  him  ;  whereby 
he  will  be  always  pleafant  to  himfelf  and  his  rider,  will 
be  light  in  hand,  and  ready  to  execute  whatever  may 
be  demanded  of  him,  with  facility,  vigour,  and  quick- 
ncfs. 

The  common  method  that  Is  ufed,  of  forcing  a  horfe 
fidcwife,  is  a  moft  glaring  abfurdity,  and  very  hurtful 
to  the  animal  In  its  onfequencts  j  for  inftead  of  fup- 
pling  him,  it  obliges  him  to  ttifFen  and  defend  hliiyfclf, 
and  often  makes  a  creature  that  is  naturally  benevo- 
lent, reftive,  frightened,  and  vicious. 

For  horfes,  who  have  very  long  and  high  fore-hands, 
and  who  poke  out  their  nofes,  a  running  fnaffle  is  of 
excellent  ufe  ;  but  for  fuch  as  bore  and  keep  their 
heads  low,  a  common  one  is  preferable  ;  though  any, 
horfe's  head  Indeed  may  be  kept  up  alfo  with  a  run- 
ning one,  by  the  rider's  keeping  his  hands  very  high 
and  forwards  :  but  whenever  either  is  ufed  alone  with- 
out a  bridle  upon  horfes  that  carry  their  heads  low 
and  that  bote,  It  muft  be  fawed  about  from  one  fide  to 
the  other. 

This  lelTon  of  the  epaule  en  dedans  Ihould  be  taught 
to  fuch  people  as  are  likely  to  become  ufeful  in  help 
ing  to  teach  men  and  to  bieak  horfes  ;  and  the  more 
of  fuch  that  can  be  found  the  better:  none  others  fliould 
ever  be  fufFered  upoti  any  occafion  to  let  their  horfes 
l6ok  any  way  befides  the  way  they  are  going.  But  all 
horfes  whatever,  as  llkewife  all  men  who  are  defigned 
for  the  teaching  others,  muft  go  thoroughly  and  per- 
feftly  through  this  excellent  leffon,  under  the  dlrec^ 
ticns  of  intelligent  inilruaors,  and  often  pradife  it 
too  afterwards ;  and  when  that  is  done,  proceed  to 
and  be  iiniflied  by  the  lelTons  of  head  and  tail  to  the 
wall. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Head  to  the  WaU,  and  of  the 
Croup  to  the  Wall. 

This  leflbn  fhould  be  ppaaifed  immediately  after 
that  of  the  epaule  en  dedans^  In  order  to  place  the  horfe 
properly  the  way  he  goes,  &c.  The  difference  between 
tilt  head  to  the  wall,  and  the  croup  to  the  wall,  con  . 
fifts  In  this:  in  the  former,  the  fore  parts  are  more  re^ 
mote  from  the  centre,  and  go  over  more  ground  ;  in 
the  latter,  the  hinder  paits  are  more  remote  from  the 
centre,  and  confcquently  go  over  more  ground:  in 
both,  as  llkewife  in  all  other  lefTons,  the  flioulders  muft 
go  firft.  In  riding-horfes,  the  head  to  the  wall  is 
the  eafier  leffon  of  the  two  at  firft,^  the  line  to  be 
worked  upon. being  marked  by, the  wall,  not  far  frona 
kis  head.  ■ 
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The  motion  of  the  legs  to  the  right,  is  the  fame  as  Of  Head  tu 
that  of  the  epaule  en  dedans  to  the  left,  and  fo  vice  "verfa;'^^  W'ali, 
but  the  head  is  always  bent  and  turned  differently  :  in     '      ,  ,j 
the  epaule  en  dedans,  the  horfe  looks  the  contrary  way 
to  that  which  he  goes;  in  this,  he  looks  the  way  he  is 
going. 

In  the  beginning,  very  little  bend  muft  be  reqmVedj 
too  much  at  once  would  aftonifh  the  horfe,  and  make 
him  defend  himfelf :  It  is  to  be  augmented  by  degrees. 
If  the  horfe  abfolutely  refufes  to  obey,  it  Is  a  fign  that 
either  he  or  his  rider  has  not  been  tufficiently  prepared 
by  previous  leffons.  It  may  happen,  that  weaknefs  or 
a  hurt  In  fame  part  of  the  body,  or  fometimes  temper, 
though  feldom,  may  be  the  caufe  of  the  horfe's  de- 
fending himfelf  i  It  is  the  rider's  bufinefs  to  find  out 
from  whence  the  obftacle  arifes ;  and  if  he  finds  it  to 
be  from  the  firft  mentioned  caufe,  the  previous  leffons 
muft  be  refumed  again  for  fome  time  ;  If  from  the  fe- 
cond,. proper  remedies  muft  be  applied  ;  and  If  from- 
the  laft  caufe,  when  all  fair  means  that  can  be  tried 
have  failed,  proper  corrections  with  coolnefs  and  judg-, 
ment  muft  be  ufed.' 

In  pradlfing  this  leffon  to  the  right,  bend  tha 
horfe  to  the  right  with  the  right  rein  ;  helping  the 
left  leg  over  the  right  (at  the  time  when  the  right 
leg  is  juft  come  to  the  ground),  with  the  left  rein 
croffed  towards  the  right,  and  keeping  the  right  fhoul- 
der  back  with  the  right  rein  towards  your  body,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  left  leg's  croffing  over  the  right? 
and  fo  likewife  vice  verfa  to  the  left,  each  rein  help- 
ing the  other  by  their  properly  mixed  effefts.  In 
working  to  the  right,  the  rider's  left  leg  helps  the 
hinder-parts  on  to  the  right,  and  his  right  leg  ftopa 
them  If  they  get  too  forwards ;  and  fo  vice  verfa  to 
the  left :  but  neither  ought  to  be  ufed,  till  the  hand 
being  employed  in  a  proper  manner  has  failed,  or  finds 
that  a  greater  force  Is  neceffary  to  bring  about  what 
is  required  than  It  can  effetl  alone :  for  the  legs 
ftiould  not  only  be  correfponding  with,  but  alfo  fub- 
fervient  to,  the  hand;  and  all  unneceftary  aids,  as  well 
as  all  force,  ought  always  to  be  avx)ided  as  much  as 
poffible. 

In  the  execution  of  all  leffons,  the  equillbre  of  the 
rider's  body  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  horfe :  it  ought  aU 
ways  to  go  with  and  accompany  every  motion  of  the 
animal;  when  to  the  right,  to  the  right}  and  when  to 
the  left,  to  the  left.  _  .  _ 

Upon  all  borfes,  in  every  leffon  and  aftion,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  there  is  no  horfe  but  has  his  own 
peculiar  appui  or  degree  of  bearing,  and  alfo  a  fenfi* 
bility  of  mouth,  as  likewife  a  rate  of  his  own,  which 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  rider  to  difcover  and 
make  himfelf  acquainted  with.  A  bad  rider  always 
takes  off  at  leaft  the  delicacy  of  both,  if  not  abfolutely 
deftroys  it.  The  horle  will  Inform  his  rider  when  he 
has  got  his  proper  bearing  in  the  mouth,.by  playing 
pleafantly  and  fteadily  with  his  bit,  and  by.the  fpray 
about  his  chaps.  .  delicate  and  good  hand  will  not 
only  always  prefervc  a  light  appui,  or  bearing,  in  its 
fenfibility  ;  but  alfo  of  a  heavy  one,  whether  naturally 
fo  or  acquired,  make  a  light  one.  The  lighter  this 
appui  can  be  made,  the  better  ;  provided  that  the 
rider's  hand  correfp.'uds  with  It;  if  It  does  not,  the - 
more  the  horfe  Is  properly  prepared,  fo  much  the  ■ 
worfc*   Iflftaacea  of  this  ioconvenience  of  the  beft  of  r 
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"^HorfM*  appuis,  when  the  rider  is  not  equally  taught  with  the 
ftand  F^re  ^°^^^>  he  feen  every  day  in  fome  gentlemen,  who 
.&c.  '  try  to  get  their  horfes  iitted  as  they  call  it,  without 
V-«^  being  fuitably  prepared  themfelves  for  riding  them  : 
the  cpnfequence  of  which  13,  that  they  ride  in  danger 
of  breakiag  their  necks ;  till  at  length,  after  much 
hauling  about,  and  by  the  joint  infenfibility  and  igno- 
rance of  themfelves  and  their  grooms,  the  poor  animals 
gradually  become  mere  fenfelefs  unfeeling  pofts  ;  and 
thereby  grow,  what  they  call,  fettled.  When  the 
proper  appui  is  found,  and  made  of  courfc  as  light  as 
poflible,  it  muft  not  be  kept  duly  fixed  without  any 
variation,  but  be  played  with;  otherwife  one  equally - 
■continued  tenfion  of  reins  would  render  both  the  rider's 
hand  and  the  horfe's  mouth  very  dull.  The  flighteft 
and  frequent  giving  and  taking  is  therefore  neccffary 
to  keep  both  perfedl. 

Whatever  pace  or  degree  of  quicknefs  you  work  in^ 
it  ever  fo  faft,  or  ever  fo  flow),  it  muft  be  ca- 
denced  ;  time  is  as  necelTary  for  an  horfeman  as  for  a 
mufician. 

This  leffon  of  the  head  and  of  the  tail  to  the  wall, 
muft,  be  taught  every  foldier :  fcarce  any  manoeuvre  cau 
be  well  performed  without  It.  In  clofing  and  opening 
t)f  files,  it  is  alraoft  every  moment  wanted. 

Sect.  V.  'the  Method  of  making  Horfes  Jland 
Fire,  Noife's,  Alarms,  Sights,  &ci 

In  order  to  make  horfes  ftand  fire,  the  found  of 
drums,  and  all  forts  of  different  noifes,  you  muft  ufe 
them  to  it  by  degrees  in  the  ftable  at  feeding- time ; 
and  inftead  of  being  frightened  at  it,  they  will  foon 
come  to  like  it  as  a  fignal  for  eating. 

With  regard  to  fuch  horfes  as  are  afraid  of  burning 
objefts,  begin  by  keeping  them  fttll  at  a  certain  di- 
ftance  from  fome  lighted  ftraw  :  carefs  the  horfe  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  his  fright  diminifhes,  approach  gra- 
dually the  burning  ftraw  very  gently,  and  increafe  the 
lize  of  it.  By  this  means  he  will  very  quickly  be  brought 
to  be  fo  familiar  with  it,  as  to  walk  undaunted  even 
through  it. 

As  to  horfes  that  are  apt  to  lie  down  in  the  water, 
if  animating  them,  and  attacking  them  vigoroufly, 
fhould  fail  of  the  defired  effect,  then  break  a  ftraw- 
bottle  full  of  water  upon  their  heads,  and  let  the  water 
run  into  their  ears,  which  is  a  thing  they  apprehend 
very  much. 

AH  troop-horfes  muft  be  taught  to  ftand  quiet  and 
flill  when  they  are  ftiot  off  from,  to  ftop  the  moment 
you  prefent,  and  not  to  move  after  firing  till  they  are 
required  to  do  it ;  this  leffon  ought  efpecially  to  be 
obfervcd  in  light  troops :  in  fhort,  the  horfes  muft  be 
taught  to  be  fo  cool  and  undifturbed,  as  to  fuffer  the 
rider  to  a£l  upon  him  with  the  fame  freedom  as  if  he 
was  on  foot.  Patience,  coolnefs,  and  temper,  are  the 
only  means  reqaifite  for  accompliftiing  this  end.  Be- 
gin by  walking  the  horfe  gently,  then  ftop  and  keep 
him  from  ftirring  for  fome  time,  fo  as  to  accuftom 
him  by  degrees  not  to  have  the  leaft  idea  of  moving 
without  orders :  if  he  does,  then  back  him ;  and 
when  you  ftop  him,  and  he  is  quite  ftill,  leave  the  reins 
quite  loofe. 

To  ufe  a  horfe  to  fire-arms,  firft  put  a  piftol  or  a 
rarabine  in  the  manger  with  his  feed  ;  then  ufe  him 
to  the  found  joi  the  lock  and  the  pan  j  after  which. 
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when  you  are  upon  him,  (how  the  piece  to  him,  pre-  T«  mal 
fentliig  it  forwards,  fometlmes  on  one  fide,  fometimcs 
on  the  other :  when  he  is  thus  far  reconciled,  proceed 
to  flafh  in  the  pan  ;  after  which,  put  a  fmall  charge  ^ 
into  the  piece,  and  fo  continue  augmenting  it  by  de- 
grees to  the  quantity  which  is  commonly  ufed  :  if  he 
feems  uneafy,  walk  him  forward  a  few  fteps  flowly  ; 
and  then  ftop,  back,  and  carefs  him.  Horfes  arc 
often  alfo  difquieted  and  unfteady  at  the  clafti,  and 
drawing,  and  returning  of  fwords ;  all  which  they  muft 
be  familiarized  to  by  little  and  little,  by  frequency  and 
gentlenefs. 

It  is  very  expedient  for  all  cavalry  in  general,  but 
particularly  for  light  cavalry,  that  their  horfes  ftiould 
be  Very  ready  and  expert  in  leaping  over  ditches,  hedges, 
gates,  &c.  The  leaps,  of  whatever  fort  they  are,  which 
the  horfes  are  brought  to  in  the  beginning,  ought  to 
be  very  fmall  ones  ;  the  riders  muft  keep  their  bodies 
back,  raifc  their  hands  a  Httle  in  order  to  help  the 
fore-parts  of  the  horfe  up,  and  be  very  attentive  ta 
their  equilibre.  It  is  beft  to  begin  at  a  low  bar  co- 
vered with  furze,  which  pricking  the  horfe's  legs,  if 
he  does  not  raife  himfelf  fufficiently,  prevents  his  con- 
traaing  a  fluggifti  and  dangerous  habit  of  touching, 
as  he  goes  over,  which  any  thing  yielding  and  not 
pricking  would  give  him  a  cuftom  of  doing.  Let  the 
ditches  you  firli  bring  horfes  to  be  narrow  ;  and  in 
this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  let  the  incrcafe  be  made  by 
degrees.  Accuftom  them  to  come  up  to  every  thing 
which  they  are  to  leap  over,  and  to  ftand  coolly  at  it 
for  fome  time;  and  then  to  raife  themfelves  gently  up 
in  order  to  form  to  themfelves  an  idea  of  the  diftance. 
When  they  leap  well  ftanding,  then  ufe  them  to  walk 
gently  up  to  the  leap,  and  to  go  over  it  without  firft 
halting  at  it ;  and  after  that  praftice  is  familiar  to 
them,  repeat  the  like  in  a  gentle  trot,  and  fo  by  de- 
grees falter  and  fafter,  till  at  length  it  is  as  familiar  to 
them  to  leap  flying  on  a  full  gallop  as  any  other  way  : 
all  which  is  to  be  acquired  with  great  facility  by  caloi 
and  foft  means,  without  any  hurry 

As  horfes  are  naturally  apt  to  be  frightened  at  the 
fight  and  fmell  of  dead  horfes,  it  is  advifable  to  habi- 
tuate them  to  walk  over  and  leap  over  carcafes  of 
dead  horfes :  and  as  they  are  particularly  terrified  at 
this  fight,  the  greater  gentlenefs  ought  confequently  to 
be  ufed. 

Horfes  fhould  alfo  be  accuftomed  to  fwim,  which 
often  may  be  neceflary  upon  fervice  ;  and  if  the  men 
and  horfes  both  are  not  ufed  to  it,  both  may  be  fre- 
quently liable  to  perifh  in  the  water.  A  very  fmall 
portion  of  ftrength  is  fufficient  to  guide  a  horfe,  any- 
where indeed,  but  particularly  in  the  water,  where  they 
muft  be  permitted  to  have  their  heads,  and  be  no-ways 
conftrained  in  any  fhape. 

The  unreafonable  rage  in  Britain  of  cutting  off  all 
extremities  from  horfes,  is  in  all  cafes  a  very  perniciouB 
cuftom.  It  is  particularly  fo  in  regard  to  a  troop- 
hot  fe's  tail.  It  is  almoft  incredible,  how  much  thcf 
fuffer  at  the  picket  for  want  of  it :  conftantly  fretting, 
and  fweating,  kicking  about  and  laming  one  another, 
tormented,  and  ftung  off  their  meat,  miferable,  and 
helplefs  ;  whilft  other  horfes,  with  their  tails  on,  briifii 
off  all  flies,  are  cool  and  at  their  eafe,  and  mend  daily; 
whiliT  the  docked  ones  grow  every  hour  more  and  more 
out  of  condition. 
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The  Method  of  reining  backt — and  of 
moving  forwards  immediately  after  ; — of  Piaf- 
ingi — of  Pillars i  8cc. 

Never  finlfh  your  work  by  reining  back  with  hor- 
fes  that  have  any  difpofition  towards  retaining  them- 
felves  ;  but  always  move  them  forwards,  and  a  little 
upon  the  haunches  alfo,  after  it.  before  you  difmount, 
(unlefs  they  retain  themfelves  very  much  indeed,  in 
which  cafe  nothing  at  all  mull  be  demanded  from  the 
haunches).  This  leffon  of  reining  back,  and  pfafing, 
is  excellent  to  conclude  with,  and  puts  an  horfe  well 
and  properly  on  the  haunches  :  It  may  be  done,  ac- 
cording as  horfes  are  more  or  lefs  fuppled,  either  go- 
ing forwards,  backing,  or  in  the  fame  place  :  if  it  is 
done  well  advancing,  or  at  moft  on  the  fame  fpot,  it 
18  full  fufficient  for  a  foldier's  horfe  :  For  to  piafe  iti 
backing,  is  rather  too  much  to  be  expcfted  in  the 
hurry  which  cannot  but  attend  fuch  numbers  both  of 
tiien  and  horfes  as  muft  be  taught  together  in  regi- 
ments. Thrs  IcfTon  muft  never  be  attempted  at  all, 
till  horfes  are  very  well  fuppled,  and  fomewhat  ac- 
cuftoraed  to  be  put  together  ;  other  wife  it  will  have 
very  bad  confequences,  and  create  rcftivenefs.  If  they 
refufe  to  back,  and  ftand  motionlefs,  the  rider's  legs 
mull  be  approached  with  the  grcateft  gentlenefs  to  the 
horfe's  fides ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  hand  is  afting 
on  the  reins  to  folicit  the  horfe's  backing.  This  fel- 
dom  fails  of  procuring  the  defired  efFedl,  by  raifing 
one  of  the  horfe's  fore-legs,  which  being  in  the  air, 
has  no  weight  upon  it,  and  is  confequently  very  eafily 
Wought  backwards  by  a  fmall  degree  of  tenfion  in  the 
reins.  When  this  leffon  is  well  performed,  it  is  very 
noble  and  ufeful,  and  has  a  pleafing  air;  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  to  begin  teaching  fcholars  with. 

The  leffon  is  particularly  ferviceable  in  the  pillars, 
for  placing  fcholars  well  at  firft.  Very  few  regimental 
riding  houfes  have  pillars,  and  it  is  fortunate  they 
have  not  :  for  though,  when  properly  made  ufe  of 
with  fliill,  they  are  one  of  the  greateft  and  bell  difco- 
veries  in  horfemanfliip  ;  they  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
very  dangerous  and  pernicious,  when  they  are  not  un- 
der the  dire£lion  of  a  very  knowing  perfon. 

Sect.  VII.    The  Method  of  curing  Heftivenejfes, 
ViceS)  Defences,  Starting,  &c. 

Whenever  a  horfe  makes  refiftance,  one  ought, 
before  remedy  or  correction  is  thought  of,  to  examine 
very  minutely  all  the  tackle  about  him,  if  any  thing 
hurts  or  tickles  him,  whether  he  has  any  natural  or 
accidental  weaknefs,  or  in  (hort  any  the  leaft  impedi- 
ment in  any  part.  For  want  of  this  precaution,  many 
fatal  difafters  happen  :  the  poor  dumb  animal  is  fre- 
quently accufed  falfely  of  being  reftive  and  vicious  ;  is 
lifed  ill  without  reafon  ;  and,  being  forced  into  defpair, 
is  in  a  manner  obliged  to  aSc  accordingly,  be  his  tem- 
per and  Inclination  ever  fo  well  difpofed.  It  is  very 
feldom  the  cafe,  that  a  horfe  is  really  and  by  nature 
vicious ;  but  if  fuch  be  found,  he  will  defpife  all  caref- 
fts,  and  then  chaftifements  become  neceffary. 

Corredlion,  according  as  you  ufe  it,  throws  a  horTe 
into  more  or  lefs  violent  adlion,  which,  if  he  be  weak, 
be  cannot  fupport :  but  a  vicious  ftrong  horfe  is  to  be 
Con£des£d  in  a  very  difierent  light;  being  able  hotb 
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to  undergo  and  confequently  to  profit  by  all  leffbns ;  curing 
and  is  far  preferable  to  the  beft-natured  weak  one  ^^^'venef?,, 
upon  earth.  Patience  and  attention  arc  never  failing  f 
means  to  reclaim  fuch  a  horfe  :  in  whatfoever  manner 
he  defends  himfelf,  bring  him  back  frequently  with 
gentlen£:fs  (not  however  without  having  given  him. 
proper  chaftifement  if  neceffary)  to  the  leffon  which 
he  feems  moft  averfe  to.  Horfes  are  by  degrees 
made  obedient,  through  the  hope  of  recompenfe  and 
the  fear  of  punilhment :  how  to  mix  thefe  two  motives 
judlcioufly  together,  is  a  very  difficult  matter  ;  it  re- 
quires much  thought  and  praftice  ;  and  not  only  a 
good  head,  but  a  good  heart  likewife.  The  cooleft^ 
and  beft-natured  rider  will  always  fucceed  beft.  By 
a  dexterous  ufe  of  the  incitements  above-mentioned, 
you  will  gradually  bring  the  horfe  to  temper  and  obe- 
dience ;  mere  force,  and  want  of  lliill  and  coolnefs^ 
would  only  tend  to  confirm  him  in  bad  tricks.  If  he 
be  impatient  or  choleric,  never  ftrike  hiro,  unlefs  he 
abfolutely  refufe  to  go  forwards  ;  which  you  mull  re- 
folutely  oblige  him  to  do,  and  which  will  be  of  itfelf 
a  correction,  by  preventing  his  having  time  to  medi- 
tate and  put  in  execution  any  defence  by  retaining 
himfelf.  Refiftance  in  horfes,  you  muft  confider,  is' 
fometimes  a  mark  of  ftrength  and  vigour,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  fpirit,  as  well  as  fometimes  from  vice  and 
weaknefs.  Weaknefs  frequently  drives  horfes  into 
vicioufnefs,  when  any  thing  wherein  ftrength  is  necef- 
fary is  demanded  from  them  ;  nay,  it  inevitably  muft  : 
great  care  therefore  (hould  always  be  taken  to  diftin- 
guIHi  from  which  of  thefe  two  caufes  any  remedy  or 
punifhment  is  thought  of.  It  may  fometimes  be  a 
had  fign  when  horfes  do  not  at  all  defend  themfelves, 
and  proceed  from  a  fluggilh  difpofition,  a  want  of 
fpirit,  and  of  a  proper  fi^nfibility.  Whenever  one  is- 
fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  horfe  of  juft  the  right 
fpiritj  activity,  delicacy  of  feeling,  with  ftrength  and 
good  nature,  he  cannot  be  cheriflied  too  much  ;  for 
fuch  a  one  is  a  rare  and  ineftimablc  jewel,  and,  if  pro- 
perly treated,  will  in  a  manner  do  every  thing  of  hin>- 
felf.  Horfes  are  oftencr  fpoilt  by  having  too  much 
done  to  them,  and  by  attempts  to  drefs  them  in  too 
great  an  hurry,  than  by  any  other  treatment. 

If  after  a  horfe  has  been  well  fuppled,  and  there 
are  no  impediments,  either  natural  or  accidental,  if 
he  ftill  perfifts  to  defend  himfelf,  chaftifements  then 
become  neceffai^  :  but  whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  they 
muft  not  be  frequent,  but  always  firm,  though  always 
as  little  violent  as  poffible ;  for  they  are  both  dange- 
rous and  very  prejudicial  when  frequently  or  flightly 
played  with,  and  ftill  more  fo  when  ufed  too  vio- 
lently. 

It  is  Impofiible,  in  general,  to  be  too  clrcumfpeCt; 
in  leffons  of  all  kinds,  in  aids,  chaftifements,  or  ca- 
reffes.  Some  have  quicker  parts,  and  more  cunning, 
than  others.  Many  will  imperceptibly  gain  a  little 
every  day  on  the  lider.  Various,  in  fhorfr,  are  their 
difpofitions  and  capacities.  It  is  the  rider's  bufinefs 
to  find  out  their  different  qualities,  and  to  make  thetn 
fenfible  how  much  he  loves  them,  and  defires  to  be 
loved  by  them  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  that  he  doea 
not  fear  them,  and  will  be  mailer. 

Plunging  is  a  very  common  defence  among  reftive* 
and  vicious  horfes  :  if  they  do  it  in  the  fame  place,  or- 
backing)  thej  muft,  by  the  rider's  legs  and  fpurr 
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V  Uiii  Rules  firmly  applied,  be  obliged  to  go  forwards,  «lid  their 

^'i I  wards,  keep  them  back,  and  ride  them  gently  and 

^  very  flow  for  a  good  while  together.    Of  all  bad  tem- 

pers and  qualities  in  horfee,  thofe  which  are  occa- 
■fjoned  by  harlh  treatment  and  ignorant  riders  are  the 
worft. 

Rearing  h  a  bad  vice,  and,  in  weak  horfes  efpe- 
•cially,  a  very  dangerous  one.  Whilft  the  horfe  is  up, 
'the  rider  mud  yield  his  hand  ;  and  when  the  horfe  fs 
defcending,  he  muft  vigoroufly  determine  him  for- 
•wards :  if  this  be  done  at  any  other  time  but  whilft 
•the  horfe  is  coming  down,  it  may  add  a  fpring  to  his 
rearing,  and  make  him  fall  backwards.  With  a  good 
•hand. on  them,  horfes  feldom  perfift  in  this  vice  ;  for 
they  are  themfelves  naturally  much  afraid  of  falling 
backwards.  If  this  method  fails,  you  muft  make  the 
•torfe  kick  up  behind,  by  gettiag  fomebody  on  foot 
to  ftrike  him  behind  with  a  whip  ;  or,  if  that  will  not 
eflFeft  it,  by  pricking  him  with  a  goad. 

Starting  often  proceeds  from  a  defeft  in  the  fi^ht^ 
which  therefore  muft  be  carefully  looked  into.  What- 
ever the  horfe  is  afraid  of,  bring  him  up  to  it  gently; 
-if  you  carcfs  him  every  ftep  he  advances,  he  will  uo 
tjuite  up  to  it  by  degrees,  and  foon  grow  familiar  with 
all  forts  of  objetfts.  Nothing  but  i>reat  gentlenefs  can 
corred  this  fault ;  for  if  you  inflift  puniftiment,  the 
^pprehenfion  of  chailifement  becomes  prevalent,  and 
caufes  more  ftarting  than  the  fear  of  the  objcdt.  If 
you  let  him  go  by  the  objeft,  without  bringing  him 
up  to  it,  you  increafe  the  fault,  and  confirm  him  in 
sliis  fear:  the  conft<quence  of  which  is,  he  takes  his 
•rider  perhaps  a  quite  contrary  way  from  what  he  was 
going,  becomes  his  malier,  and  puts  himfclf  and  the 
perfon  upon  him  every  moment  in  great  danger. 

'With  fuch  horfes  as  are  to  a  very  great  degree 
'fearful  of  any  objetls,  make  a  quiet  horfe,  by  going 
before  them,  gradually  entice  them  to  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  thing  they  are  afraid  of.  If  th* 
horfe.  thus  alarmed,  be  undifcipllned  and  headflrong, 
-he  win  probably  run  away  with  his  ridtr;  and  if  fo, 
his  head  mull  be  kept  up  high,  anl  the  fnaffle  fawed 
backwards  and  forwards  from  right  to  left,  taking  up 
and  yielding  the  reins  -of  it,  as  alfo  the  reins  of  the 
bit :  but  this  latter  muft  not  be  fawed  backwards  and 
forwards  like  the  fnaffle,  but  only  taken  up  and 
yielded  properly.  No  man  ever  yet  did,  or  ever  will, 
flop  a  horfe,  or  gain  any  one  point  over  him,  by  main 
force,  or  by  pulling  a  dead  weight  againft  him,. 

Sect.  VlII .    Rules  for  had  H orfcmen, 

0%mfnt  In  the  firft  place,  every  horfe  fliould  be  accuftom- 
J^uki°  '  ftand  tliil  when  he  is  mounted.    One  would 

imagine  this  might  be  readily  granted  ;  yet  we  fee  how 
much  the  contrary  is  praftiCed.  Wben  a  gentleman 
mounts  at  a  livery-ftable,  the  groom  takes  the  horfe 
by  the  bit,  which  he  'bends  tight  round  his  under  jaw : 
the  horfe  ftriving  to  go  on,  is  forced  back;  advancing 
again,  he  frets,  as  he  is  again  ftopi>ed  ft>ort,  and  hurt 
by  the  manner  of  holding  him.  The  rider,  in  the 
mean  time,  mounting  without  the  bridle,  or  at  leaft 
{lolding  it  but  flightly,  is  helped  to  it  by  the  groom, 
who  being  thoroughly  employed  by  the  horfe's  flut- 
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tering,  has  at  the  fame  time  both  bridle  and  ftirnip  to  P'ain  Ri 
give.  This  confufion  would  be  prevented,  if  every  for  ba 
horfe  was  taught  to  ftand  ftlU  when  he  is  mounted. 
Forbid  your  groom,  therefere,  when  he  rides  your 
horfe  to  water,  to  throw  himfelf  over  him  from  a 
horfe-block,  and  kick  him  with  his  leg,  even  before 
he  is  fairly  upon  him.  This  wrong  manner  of  mount- 
ing is  what  chiefly  teaches  your  horfe  the  vicious  ha- 
bit againft  which  we  are  bere  warning.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  conftant  pradlce  of  mounting  in  the 
proper  manner,  is  all  that  is  neceflavy  to  prevent  a 
horfe's  going  on  till  the  rider  is  quite  adjufted  in  the 
fad  die. 

The  next  thing  neceflary  therefore  is,  that  the  rider 
ihould  mount  properly.  The  common  method  is  to 
ftand  near  the  croup  or  hinder  part  of  the  horfe,  with 
the  bridle  held  very  long  in  the  right  hand.  By  thi« 
manner  of  holding  the  bridle  before  you  mount,  yoa 
are  liable  to  be  kicked  ;  and  when  you  are  mounted, 
your  horfe  may  go  on  fome  time,  or  play  what  gam- 
bols he  pleafes,  before  the  rein  is  ftiort  enough  in 
your  hand  to  prevent  him.  It  is  common  likewife 
for  an  aukward  rider,  as  foon  as  his  foot  is  in  the 
ftlrrup,  to  throw  himfelf  with  all  his  force  to  gain  his 
feat  I  which  he  cannot  do,  till  he  hath  firft  overbalan- 
ced himfelf  on  one  fide  or  the  other:  he  will  then 
wriggle  into  it  by  degrees.  The  way  to  mount  with 
eafe  and  fafety  is,  to  ftand  rather  before  tban  behind 
the  ftirmp.  In  this  pofture  take  the  bridle  ftiort,  and 
the  mane  together  in  your  left  hand,  helping  ynurfelf 
to  the  ftlrrup  with  your  right,  fo  that  vour  toe  may 
not  touch  the  horfe  in  mounting.  When  your  left 
foot  is  in  the  ftlrrup,  move  on  your  right,  till  you  face 
the  fide  of  the  horfe,  looking  acrofs  over  the  faddle. 
Then  with  your  right  hand  grafp  the  hinder  part  of 
the  faddle  ;  and  with  that  and  vour  left,  which  ht)lds 
the  mane  and  bridle,  lift  yourfelf  upright  on  your  left 
foot.  Remain  thus  a  mere  inftant  on  your  ftirrup, 
only  fo  as  to  divide  the  aftion  into  two  motions. 
While  you  are  in  this  pofture,  you  have  a  fure  hold 
with  both  hands,  and  are  at  liberty,  either  to  get  fafe- 
ly  down,  or  to  throw  yoirr  kg  over  and  gain  your 
feat.  By  this  deliberate  motion,  likewife,  you  avoid, 
what  every  good  horfcman  would  endeavour  to  avoid, 
putting  your  horfr  Into  a  flutter 

When  you  difmount,  hold  the  bridle  and  mane  to- 
gether in  your  left  hand,  as  when  you  mounted  ;  put 
your  right  hand  on  the  pammel  of  the  faddle,  to  raife 
yourfelf;  throw  tour  leg  back  over  the  h^rfe,  grafp 
the  hinder  part  of  the  faddle  with  your  right  hand, 
remain  a  moment  on  your  ftirrup,  an  j  in  tiverv  refpcft 
difmount  as  you  mounted  ;  only  what  was  your  firft 
motion  when  you  mounted,  becomes  the  laft  in  dlf- 
mounting.  Remembef  not  to  bend  your  right  knee 
i-n  difmounting,  left  your  fpur  fliould  rub  againft  the 
horfe. 

It  may  be  next  recommended  to  hold  your  bridle  at 
a  convenient  length.  Sit  fquare,  and  let  not  the  pur- 
chafe  of  the  bridle  pull  forward  your  fhouldei  ;  but 
keep  your  body  even,  as  it  would  be  if  eacli  hand  held 
a  rein.  Hold  your  reins  with  the  whole  grafp  of  youf 
hand,  dividing  them  with  your  little  finger.  Let 
your  hand  be  perpendicular  ;  your  thumb  will  then  be 
uppermoft,  and  placed  on  the  bridle.     Bend  your 

wrift 
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Rules  wrift  a  little  outward  ;  and  when  you  pull  the  bridle, 
raife  your  hand  toward  your  breaft,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  palm  rather  more  than  the  upper.  Let  the 
bridle  be  at  fuch  a  length  in  your  hand,  as,  if  the 
horfe  {hould  ftumble,  you  may  be  able  to  raife  his 
head,  and  fupport  it  by  the  ftrength  of  your  arms,  and 
the  weight  of  your  body  thrown  backward.  If  you 
hold  the  rein  too  long,  you  are  fubjed  to  fall  back- 
vard  as  your  horfe  rifes. 

If,  knowing  your  horfe  perfeftly  well,  you  think  a 
tight  rein  unncceilary,  advance  your  arm  a  little  (but 
not  your  (boulder)  towards  the  horfe's  head,  -and  keep 
your  ufual  length  of  rein.  By  this  means,  you  have 
a  check  upon  your  horfe,  while  you  indulge  him. 

If  you  ride  with  a  curb,  make  it  a  rule  to  hook  on 
the  chain  yourfelf ;  the  moft  quiet  horfe  may  bring 
his  rider  into  danger,  (hould  the  curb  hurt  him.  If, 
in  fixing  the  curb,  you  turn  the  chain  to  the  right, 
the  links  will  unfold  themfelves,  and  then  oppofe  a 
farther  turning.  Put  on  the  chain  loofe  enough  to 
hang  down  on  the  horfe's  under  lip,  fo  that  it  may  not 
.Tife  and  prefs  his  jaw,  till  the  reins  of  the  bridle  are 
moderately  pulled. 

If  your  horfe  has  been  ufedi  to  ftand  ftill  when  he  is 
tnounted,  there  will  be  no  occauon  for  a  groom  to  hold 
him  :  but  if  he  does,  fufFer  him  not  to  touch  the  reins, 
but  that  part  of  the  bridle  which  comes  down  the 
<:heek  of  the  horfe.  He  cannot  then  interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  reins,  which  belongs  to  the 
rider  only  ;  and  holding  a  horfe  by  the  curb  (which  is 
ever  painful  to  him)  is  evidently  improper  when  he  is 
to  ftand  ftill. 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is,  not  to  ride 
with  youi  arms  and  elbows  as  high  as  your  (houlders  ; 
nor  let  them  (hake  up  and  down  with  the  motion  of 
the  horfe.  The  pofture  is  unbecoming,  and  the  weight 
of  the  arms  (and  of  the  body  too  if  the  rider  does 
not  fit  ftill)  afts  in  continual  jerks  on  the  jaw  of  the 
horfe,  which  muft  give  him  pain,  and  make  him  un- 
quiet, if  he  has  a  tender  mouth  or  any  fpirit. 

Bad  riders  wonder  why  horfes  are  gentle  as  foon  as 
they  are  mounted  by  (Icilful  ones,  tho'  their  (l<ill  feems 
unemployed  :  the  reafon  is,  the  horfe  goes  at  his  eafe, 
vet  finds  all  his  motions  watched  ;  which  he  has  faga- 
city  enough  to  difcover.  Such  a  rider  hides  his  whip, 
if  he  finds  his  horfe  is  afraid  of  it ;  and  keeps  his  legs 
from  his  fides,  if  he  finds  he  dreads  the  fpur. 

Avoid  the  ungraceful  cuftom  of  letting  your  legs 
fliake  againft  the  fides  of  the  horfe  :  and  as  you  are  not 
to  keep  your  arms  and  elbows  high,  and  in  motion  ; 
fo  you  are  not  to  rivet  them  to  your  fides,  but  let 
them  fall  eafy.  One  may,  at  a  diftance,  diftinguifh 
a  genteel  horfeman  from  an  aukward  one  :  the  firft 
fits  ftill,  and  appears  of  a  piece  with  his  horfe ;  the 
latter  feems  flying  off  at  all  points. 

It  is  often  faid  with  emphafis,  that  fuch  a  one  has 
no  feat  on  horfeback  ;  and  it  means,  not  only  that  he 
does  not  ride  well,  but  that  he  docs  not  fit  on  the  right 
part  of  the  horfe.  To  have  a  good  feat,  is  to  fit  on 
that  part  of  the  horfe,  which,  as  he  fprings,  is  the 
centre  of  motion  ;  and  from  which,  of  courfe,  any 
weight  would  be  with  moft  difficulty  ihaken.  As  in 
the  rifiog  and  falling  of  a  board  placed  in  aqui/ibnOf 
the  centre  will  be  always  moft  at  reft.  the  tr4Je  feat 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II. 
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will  be  found  in  that  part  of  your  faddle,  into  which  PIa«n  Rule* 
your  body  would  naturally  Aide,  if  you  rode  without  ^^'^ 
ftirrups ;  and  is  only  to  be  preferved  by  a  proper  poife 
of  the  body,  though  the  generality  of  riders  imagine  " 
it  is  to  be  done  by  the  grafp  of  the  thighs  and  knees. 
The  rider  (hould  confider  himfelf  as  united  to  his  horfe 
in  this  point  ;  and  when  (hakcn  from  it,  endeavour  to 
reftore  the  balance. 

Perhaps  the  mention  of  the  two  extremes  of  a  bad 
feat  may  help  to  defcribe  the  true  one.  The  one  is, 
when  the  rider  fits  very  far  back  on  the  faddle,  fo  that 
his  weight  prefFes  the  loins  of  the  horfe ;  the  other, 
when  his  body  hangs  forward  over  the  pommel  of  the 
faddle.  The  firft  may  be  feen  praftifed  by  grooms, 
when  they  ride  with  their  ftirrups  aflTeftedly  (hort  ;  the 
latter,  by  fearful  horfemen  on  the  leaft  flutter  of  the 
horfe.  Every  good  rider  has,  even  on  the  hunting 
faddle,  as  determined  a  place  for  his  thighs,  as  can  be 
determined  for  him  by  the  bars  of  a  demi-peak.  In- 
deed there  is  no  difference  between  the  feat  of  either  : 
only,  as  in  the  firft  you  ride  with  (horter  ftirrups, 
your  body  will  be  confequently  more  behind  your  knees. 

To  have  a  good  feat  yourfclf,  your  faddle  muft  fit 
well.  To  fix  a  precife  rule  might  be  difficult  :  it  may 
be  a  dire^ion,  to  have  your  faddle  prefs  as  nearly  as 
poffible  on  that  part  which  we  have  defcribe  d  as  the 
point  of  union  between  the  man  and  horfe  ;  however, 
fo  as  not  to  obftru6l  the  motion  of  the  horfe's  (houl- 
ders. Place  yourfelf  in  the  middle  or  loweft  part  of 
it  :  fit  ereft ;  but  with  as  little  conftraint  as  in  your 
ordinary  fitting.  The  eafe  of  adion  marks  the  gentle- 
man :  you  may  repofe  yourfelf,  but  not  lounge.  The 
fet  and  ftudied  ercftnefs  acquired  in  the  riding-houfe, 
by  thofe  whofe  deportment  is  not  eafy,  appears  ungen- 
teel  and  unnatural. 

If  your  horfe  flops  (hort,  or  endeavours  by  rifing 
and  kicking  to  unfeat  you,  bend  not  your  body  for- 
ward, as  many  do  in  thofe  circumftances ;  that  motion 
throws  the  breech  backwsrd,  and  you  off"  your  fork  or 
twift,  and  out  of  your  feat  ;  whereas,  the  advancing 
the  lower  part  of  your  body,  and  bending  back  the 
upper  part  and  flioulders,  is  the  method  both  to  keep 
your  feat,  and  to  recover  it  when  loft.  The  bending 
your  body  back,  and  that  in  a  great  degree,  is  the 
grcateft  fecurity  in  frying  leaps ;  it  is  a  fecurity  too, 
when  yoiu-  horfe  leaps  flanding.  The  horfe's  rifing 
does  not  try  the  rider's  feat  j  the  lafh  of  his  hind  legs 
is  what  ought  chiefly  to  be  guarded  againft,  and  is  bell 
done  by  the  body's  being  greatly  inclined  back.  Stif- 
fen not  your  legs  or  thighs  ;  and  let  your  body  be  pli- 
able in  the  loins,  like  the  coachman's  on  his  box.  This 
loofe  manner  of  fitting  will  elude  every  rotigh  motion 
of  the  horfe  ;  whereas  the  fixture  of  the  knees,  fo 
commonly  laid  a  ftrefs  on,  will  in  great  (hocks  conduce 
to  the  violence  of  the  fall. 

Was  the  cricket- player,  when  the  ball  is  ftruck  with 
the  greateft  velocity,  to  hold  his  hand  firm  and  fixed 
when  he  receives  it,  the  hand  would  be  bruifed,  or 
perhaps  the  bones  fraAured  by  the  refiftance.  To  ob- 
viate this  accident,  he  therefore  gradually  yields  his 
hand  to  the  motion  of  the  ball  for  a  certain  diftance  ; 
and  thus  by  a  due  mixture  of  oppofition  and  obedi- 
ence, catches  it  without  fuftaining  the  leaft  injury.  The 
cafe  is  exaftly  the  fame  in  riding  ;  the  flcilful  horfeman 
4  ^  wii! 
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plain  Rules  win  recover  his  poife  by  giving  fome  way  to  the  mo- 
forbad    ^Jqj^    gj^^       ijrnorani  horfeman  will  be  flung  out  of 
his  leat  by  endeavouring  to  be  nxed. 

Stretch  not  out  your  legs  before  you  ;  this  will  pufh 
you  againft  the  back  of  the  faddle  :  neither  gather  up 
your  knees,  like  a  man  riding  on  a  pack  ;  this  throws 
your  thighs  upwards  :  each  praftice  unfeatsyou.  Keep 
your  legs  ftraight  down  ;  and  fit  not  on  the  moft  flefhy 
part  of  the  thighs,  but  turn  them  inwards,  fo  as  to 
bring  in  your  knees  and  toes :  and  it  is  more  fafe  to 
ride  with  the  ball  of  the  foot  prr fling  on  the  ftirrup, 
than  with  the  ftirrup  as  far  back  as  the^^  heel  ;  for  the 
preffure  of  the  heel  being  in  that  cafe  behind  the  ftir- 
rup, keeps  the  thighs  down. 

When  you  find  your  thighs  thrown  upwards,  widen 
your  knees  to  get  them  and  the  upper  part  of  your 
fork  lower  down  on  the  horfe.  Grafp  the  faddle  with 
the  hollow  or  inner  part  of  your  thighs,  but  not  more 
than  jufl;  to  aflift  the  balance  of  your  body  :  this  will 
alfo  enable  you  to  keep  your  fpurs  from  the  horfe's 
fides,  and  to  bring  your  toes  in,  without  that  affefted 
and  ufelefs  manner  of  bringing  them  in  praftifed  by 
many.  Sink  your  heels  ftraight  down  ;  for  while  your 
heels  and  thighs  keep  down,  you  cannot  fall  :  this  (aid- 
ed with  the  bend  of  the  back)  gives  the  fecurity  of  a 
feat,  to  thofe  who  bear  themfelves  up  in  their  ftirrups 
in  a  fwift  gallop,  or  in  the  alternate  rifing  and  falling 
in  a  full  trot. 

Let  your  feat  determine  the  length  of  your  ftirrups, 
lather  than  the  ftirrups  your  feat.  If  more  precifion 
is  requifite,  let  your  ftirrups  (in  the  hunting  faddle) 
be  of  fuch  a  length,  as  that,  when  you  ftand  in  them, 
there  may  be  tht  breadth  of  four  fingers  between  your 
feat  and  the  faddle. 

It  would  greatly  aflift  a  learner,  if  he  would  prac- 
tlfe  riding  in  a  large  circle,  as  direfted  fe£t.  ii.  with- 
out fti'.'  ups;  keeping  his  face  looking  on  the  outward 
part  of  the  circle  fo  as  not  to  have  a  fuH  view  of  the 
horfe's  head,  but  j  ift  of  that  ear  which  is, on  the  out- 
ward part  of  the  circle  ;  and  his  fhouldtrr,  which  is  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  circle,  very  forward.  By  this 
means  you  lesrn  to  balance  your  body,  and  keep  a  true 
ftat,  iadtpendent  of  your  ftirrups  ;  you  may  probably 
"likrrwif'e  efcape  a  fall,  (hould  you  at  any  time  lofe  them 
by  being  accidentally  ftiaken  from  your  feat. 

As  the  feat -in  fome  rrn-afire  depends  an  the  faddle, 
it  may  not  be  amils  to  ohferve,  that  becaufe  a  faddle 
with  a  high  pommel  is  thought  dangerous,  the  other 
extreme  prevails,  and  the  pommel  is  fcarce  allowed  to 
be  higher  than  the  middle  of  the  faddle.  The  faddle 
^  fbould  lie  as  near  the  back -bone  as  can  be,  without 

hurting  the  horft  ;  for  the  nearer  you  fit  to  his  back, 
the  better  feat  you  have.  If  it  does  fo,  it  is  plain  the 
pommtl  niuft  rive  enough  to  fecuve  the  withers  from 
preft'ure  :  therefore,  a  horie  whofe  withers  are  higher- 
than  common,  requires  a  higher  pommel.  If,  to  avoid 
this,  you  make  the  faddle  of  a  more  ftraight  hne,  the 
iKIconveuience  fpoken  of  follows  ;  you  fit  tioo  much  a- 
bove  the  horfe's  back,  nor  can  the  faddle  form  a  pro- 
per feat.  There  fnould  be  no  ridge  from,  the  but- 
ton at  the  fide  of  the  pommel,  to  the  buck  part  of 
the  faddle.  That  line  alfo  ftiould  be  a  little  concave, 
for  your  thighs  to  lie  at  eafe.  In  ftiort,  a  faddle 
obught  to  be,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  as  if .  cut  out  of  the. 


len  you  want  your  horfe  to  move  forward,  raife  P'^in  Rui 
;ad  a  little,  and  touch  him  gently  with  your  whip  ;    f'-r  bad 
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his  head  .  ^      ^         ^  ^  ^ 

or  elfe,  prefs  the  calves  of  your  legs  againft  his  fides. 
If  he  does  not  move  faft  enough,  prefs  them  with  more 
force,  and  fo  till  the  fpur  juft  touches  him.  By  this 
practice  he  will  (if  he  has  any  fpirit)  move  upon  the 
leaft  preffure  of  the  leg.  Never  fpur-him  by  a  kick  ;  but 
if  it  be  neceffary  to  fpur  him  brifltly,  keep  your  heels 
clofe  to  his  fides,  and  flacken  their  force  as  he  becomes 
obedient. 

When  your  horfe  attempts  to  be  vicious,  take  each 
rein  fepai»ate,  one  in  each  hand,  and  advancing  your 
arms  forward,  hold  him  very  ftiort.  In  this  cafe,  it  is 
common  for  the  rider  to  pull  him  hard,  with  his  arms 
low.  But  the  horfe  by  this  means  having  his  head  low 
too,  has  it  more  in  his  power  to  throw  out  his  heels  t 
v/hereas,  if  his  head  be  raifed  very  high,  and  his  nofe 
thrown  out  a  little,  which  is  consequent,  he  can  nei- 
ther rife  before  nor  behind  ;  becaufe  he  can  give  him- 
ftlf  neither  of  thofe  motions,  without  having  his  head 
at  li  berty.  A  plank  placed  in  aquUtbrio,  cannot  rife 
at  one  end  unlefs  it  finks  at  the  other. 

If  your  horfe  is  headftrong,  pull  not  with  one  con- 
tinued pull,  but  ftop,  and  back  him  often,  juft  fhaking 
the  reins,  and  making  little  repeated  pulls  till  he  obeys. 
Horfes  are  fo  accuftoraed  to  bear  on  the  bit  when  they- 
go  forward,  that  they  are  difcouraged  if  the  rider  will 
not  let  them  do  fo. 

If  a  hoife  is  loofe-necked,  he  will  throw  up  his 
head  at  a  continued  pull  ;  in  which  fituation,  the  ri- 
der, feeing  the  front  of  his  face,  can  have  no  power 
over  him»  When  your  horfe  does  thus,  drop  your 
hand  and  give  the  bridle  play,  and  he  will  of  courfe 
drop  his  head  again  into  its  proper  place  :  while  it  isr 
coming  down,  make  a  fecond  gentle  pull,  and  you  will» 
find  his  mouth.  With  a  little  pradice,  this  is  done 
almoft  inftantaneoufly  ;  and  this  method  will  flop,  iu' 
the  diftance  of  a  few  yards,  a  horfe,  which  will  run 
away  with  thofe  who  pull  at  him  with  all  their  might. 
Almoft  every  one  muft  have  obferved,  that  wlien  a- 
horfe  feels  himfelf  jnilled  with  the  bridle,  even  when 
he  is  going  gently,  he  often  miftakes  what  was  dcfigneJ' 
to  ftop  him,  as  a  direftion  to  bear  on  the  bit  and  to 
go  fafter. 

Keep  your  horfe's  head  high,  that  he>  may  raife  his- 
neck  and  creft  ;  play  a  little  with  the  rein,  and  trove 
the  bit  in  his  mouth,  th-at  he  may  not  prefs  on  li  i;3- 
one  conftant  and  continued  rn^inner :  be  not  afraid  of 
raifing  his  head  too  high  ;  he  will  naturally  be  too' 
ready  to  bring  it  down,  and  tire  your  arms  with  its 
weight,  on  the  Icaft  abatement  of  his  mettle.  When 
you  feel  him  heavy,  ftop  him,  and  make  him  go  back 
a  few  paces  :  thus  you  break  by  degrees  his  propenfity- 
to  prefs  on  his  bridle. 

You  ought  not  to  be  pleafed  (though  many  are}- 
with  a  round  neck,  and  a  head  drawn  in  towards  his 
breaft  :  let  your  horfe  carry  his  head  bridling  in,  pro- 
vided he  carries  it  high,  and  his  neck  arching  upwards 
but  if  his  neck  bends  downwards,  his-figure  is  bad,  his. 
fight  is  too  near  his  toes,  he  leans  on  the  bridle,  and 
you  have  no  command  over  him^    If  he  goes  preffing- 
but  lightly  on  the  bridle,  he  is  the  more  fure-footed, 
and  goes  pleafanter  ;  as  your  wrift  only  may  guide  him.- 
If  he  hangs  down  his  head,  and  makes  you  fupport« 
the  weight  of  that  aad  his  nec'i.with  your  arms  be«r- 
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lain  Rules ing  on  his  fore-legs,  (which  is  called  being  on  h'tsJhouU 
r,rbad  ^^^j  J  he  will  ftrike  his  toes  againft  the  ground,  and 
P"^'"^'"^"  ftumble. 

^  ~^  If  your  horfe  is  heavy  upon  the  bit,  tie  him  el^ery 
day,  for  an  hour  or  two,  with  his  tail  to  the  manger, 
and  his  head  as  high  as  you  can  make  him  lift  it,  by 
a  rein  on  each  poft  of  the  ftall,  tied  to  each  ring  of 
the  fnaffle  bit. 

Horfe-breakers  and  grooms  have  a  great  propenfity 
to  bring  a  horfe's  head  doiurii  and  feem  to  have  no 
feat  without  a  ftreng  hold  by  the  bridle.  They  know 
indeed,  that  the  head  ftiould  yield  to  the  reins,  and 
the  neck  form  an  arch  ;  but  do  not  take  the  proper 
pains  to  make  h  an  arch  upward.  A  temporary  effeft 
of  attempting  to  raife  a  horfe's  head,  may  perhaps  be 
making  him  pufti  out  his  nofe.  They  will  here  tell 
you,  that  his  head  is  too  high  already  ;  whereas  it  is 
not  the  diftance  from  his  nofe,  but  from  the  top  of  his 
head  to  the  ground,  which  determines  the  head  to  be 
hfgh  or  low.  Befides,  although  the  fault  is  faid  to  be  in 
the  manner  of  carrying  the  head,  it  fliould  rather  be  faid 
to  be  in  that  of  the  neck  ;  for  if  the  neck  was  raifed, 
the  head  would  be  more  in  the  pofition  of  one  fet  on 
a  well  formed  neck. 

The  defign  therefore  of  lifting  up  the  head,  is  to 
raife  the  neck,  and  thereby  bring  in  the  head  ;  for 
even  while  the  bridle  makes  the  fame  line  from  the 
rider's  hand  to  the  bit,  the  horfe's  nofe  may  be  either 
drawn  in,  or  thruft  out,  according  as  his  neck  is  raifed 
or  deprelTed.  Inftead  of  what  has  been  here  recom- 
mended, we  ufually  fee  colts  broke  with  their  heads 
caveffoned  very  low,  their  necks  ftiff,  and  not  in  the 
leaft  fuppled.  When  the  breaking-tackle  is  left  off, 
and  they  are  mounted  for  the  road,  having  more  food 
and  reft,  they  frequently  plunge,  and  a  fecond  break- 
ing becomes  neceffary.  Then,  as  few  gentlemen  can 
manage  their  own  horfes,  they  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  grooms,  from  whom  they  leairi  a  variety  of  bad 
habits. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  horfe  carries  his  head 
(or  rather  his  nofe)  too  high,  he  generally  makes  foroe 
amends  by  moving  his  (boulders  lightly,  and  going 
fafely.  Attend  to  the  caufe  of  this  fault.  Some  horfes 
have  their  necks  fet  folow  on  their  fhoulders,  that  they 
bend  lirft  down,  then  upwards,  like  a  ftag's.  Some 
have  the  upper  line  of  their  necks,  from  their  ears  to 
their  withers,  too  fhort.  A  head  of  this  fort  cannot 
poffibly  bend  inwards  and  form  an  arch,  becaufe  the 
vtrtebrje  (or  neck  bones)  are  too  (hort  to  admit  of 
flexure  ;  for  in  long  and  (hort  necked  horfes  the  num- 
ber of  the  vertebras  is  the  fame.  In  fome,  The  jaw  is 
fo  thick,  that  it  meets  the  neck,  and  the  head  by  this 
means  has  not  room  to  bend.  On  the  other  hand,  fome 
have  the  under  line  from  the  jaw  to  the  breail  fo  fliort, 
that  the  neck  cannot  rife. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  you  may  gain  a  little  by  a  nice 
hand  with  an  eafy  bit  ;  but  no  curb,  martlqgale,  or 
other  forcible  method,  will  teach  a  horfe  to  carry  his 
head  or  neck  in  a  pollure  which  nature  has  made  un- 
eafy  to  him.  By  trying  to  pull  in  his  nofe  farther  than 
he  can  bear,  you  will  add  a  bad  habit  to  nature.  You 
could  not  indeed  contrive  a  more  effectual  method  to 
make  him  continually  tofs  his  nofe  up,  and  throw  his 
foam  over  you.-  » 

The  ruk  already  given  to  ride  a  loofe-necked  hade. 
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will  be  a  proper  one  for  all  light-mouthed  horfes  :  onePla'"  ^^ules 
caution  beinsf  added,  which  is,  always  to  fearch  whe- 
ther  his  faddle  or  girths  may  not  in  lome  way  pmch  ^ 
him  ;  and  whether  the  bit  may  not  hurt  his  Hp  by  be- 
ing too  high  in  his  mouth  :  beCaufe,  whenever  he  frets 
from  either  of  thefe  caufes,  his  head  will  not  be  fteady. 

It  is  a  common  cuftom  to  be  always  pulling  at  the 
bridle,  as  if  to  fet  off  to  advantage  either  the  fpirit  of 
the  horfe,  or  the  fkill  of  the  rider.  Our  horfes  there-, 
fore  are  taught  to  hold  their  heads  low,  and  pull  fo,  aa 
to  bear  up  the  rider  from  the  faddle,  ftanding  in  his 
ftirrups,  even  in  the  gentleft  gallop  :  how  very  impro- 
per is  this,  we  are  experimentally  convinced,  when  wc 
happen  to  meet  with  a  horfe  which  gallops  otherwife. 
We  immediately  fay,  he  canters  excellently,  and  find  the 
eafe  and  pleafure  of  his  motion.  When  horfes  are  de- 
figned  for  the  race,  and  fwiftnefs  is  the  only  thing  con- 
fidered,  the  method  may  be  a  good  one. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  dealers  arc  always 
pulling  at  their  horfes ;  that  they  have  the  fpur  con- 
ftantly  in  their  fides,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  conti- 
nually checking  the  rein  :  by  this  means  they  make 
them  bound,  and  champ  the  bit,  while  their  rage  has 
the  appearance  of  fpirit.  Thefe  people  ride  with  their 
arms  fpread,  and  very  low  on  the  fhoulders  of  their 
horfes  :  this  method  makes  them  ftretch  their  necks, 
and  gives  a  better  appearance  to  their  fore -hands ;  it 
conceals  alfo  a  thick  jaw,  v/hich,  if  the  head  was  up,  ,»> 
would  prevent  its  yielding  to  the  bit ;  it  hides  lik^- 
wife  the  ewe-neck,  which  would  otherwife  fliow  itfelf. 
Indeed,  if  you  have  a  horfe  unfteady  to  the  bit,  formed 
with  a  natural  heavy  head,  or  one  which  carries  his 
nofe  obftinately  in  the  air,  you  muft  find  his  mouth 
where  you  can,  and  make  the  beft  of  him. 

Many  horfes  are  taught  to  ftart  by  whipping  them 
for  ftartlng.  How  is  it  poffible  they  can  know  it  is 
defigned  as  a  puniftiment  ?  In  the  riding-huufe,  you  > 
teach  your  horfe  to  rife  up  before,  and  to  fpring  and 
lafli  out  his  hinder  legs,  by  whipping  him  when  tied 
between  two  pillars,  with  his  head  a  little  at  liberty. 
If  he  underilood  this  to  be  a  punilhment  for  doing  fo, 
he  would  not  by  that  method  learn  to  do  it.  He  feems 
to  be  in  the  fame  manner  taught  to  fpring  and  fly 
when  he  is  frightened.  Moft  horfes  would  go  quietly 
pad  an  objedl  they  were  beginning  to  fly  from,  if  their 
riders,  inftead  pf  gathering  up  their  bridles,  and  fhow- 
ing  themfelves  fo  ready,  fliould  throw  the  reins  loofe 
upon  their  necks. 

When  a  horfe  ftarts  at  any  thing  on  one  fide,  moflt 
riders  turn  him  out  of  the  road,  to  make  him  go  up 
to  what  he  ftarts  at :  if  he  does  not  get  the  better  of 
his  fear,  or  readily  comply,  he  generally  goes  paft  the 
objedl,  making  with  his  hinder  parts,  or  croup,  a 
great  circle  out  of  the  road;  whereas,  he  fhould  learn 
to  keep  ilraight  on,  without  minding  objefts  on  either 
fide 

If  he  ftarts  at  any  thing  on  the  left,  hold  his  head 
high,  and  keep  it  ftraight  in  the  road,  pulling  it  from 
looking  at  tiie  thing  he  ftarts  at,  and  keeping  your 
right  leg  hard  prefled  agamft  his  fide,  towards  his  ' 
flank  :  he  will  then  go  ilraight  along  the  road.  By 
thia  method,  and  by  turning  his  head  a  little  more, 
he  may  be  forced  with  his  croup  clofe  up  to  what 
frightened  him  ;  for  as  his  head  is  pulled  one  way,  his 
cjocip  ucctffarily  turns  the  other.  Always  avoid  a 
4  P  2  quar- 
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iPlain  Rule*  quarrel  with  your  horfe,  if  you  can  :  if  he  is  apt  to 
ftart,  you  will  find  occafions  enough  to  exercife  his 
)  obedience,  when  what  he  Harts  at  lies  direftly  in  his 
way,  and  you  mu/i  make  him  pafs ;  if  he  is  not  fub- 
jeft  to  ftart,  you  fhould  not  quarrel  with  him  about  a 
trifle. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  this  rule  in  go- 
ing paft  an  objedl  may  perhaps  be  a  little  irregular  in 
a  managed  horfe,  which  will  always  obey  the  leg  : 
but  even  fuch  a  horfe,  if  he  is  really  afraid,  and  not 
reftive,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  make  look  another 
way  ;  unlefs  the  objedl  be  fomething  ycu  would  par- 
ticularly accuftom  him  to  the  fight  of. 

The  cafe  will  alfo  be  different  with  a  horfe  whofe 
fear  is  owing  to  his  being  not  ufed  to  objefts ;  but 
fuch  a  one  is  not  to  be  rode  by  any  horfeman  to  whom 
thefe  rules  are  direifted  :  the  ftarting  here  meant  arifes 
merely  from  the  horfe's  being  pamper'd,  and  fpringing 
through  livelinefs. 

The  notion  of  the  neceffity  of  making  a  horfe  go 
immediattly  up  to  every  thing  he  is  afraid  of,  and  not 
fuffering  him  to  become  mafter  of  his  rider,  feems  to 
be  in  general  carried  too  far.  It  is  an  approved  and 
good  method  to  conquer  a  horfe's  fear  of  the  found  of 
a  drum,  by  beating  one  near  to  him  at  the  time  of 
feeding  him  ;  this  not  only  familiarizes  the  noife  to 
him,  but  makes  it  pleafant,  as  a  fore-runner  of  his 
,»eat  *  ;  whereas,  if  he  was  whipped  up  to  it,  he  might 
jierbapB  ftart  at  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  Might  not 
-this  be  applied  to  his  ftarting  at  other  things,  and 
(h^w  ttat  it  would  be  better  to  fuffer  him  (provided 
does  not  turn  back)  to  go  a  little  from  and  avoid 
an  objeft  he  has  a  difiike  to,  and  to  accuftom  him  to 
it  by  degrees,  convincing  him,  as  it  were,  that  it  will 
not  hurt  him  ;  than  to  punifh  him,  quarrel  with  him, 
and  perhaps  fubmit  to  his  will  at  laft,  while  you  infift 
on  his  overcoming  his  fear  in  an  inftant  ?  If  he  fees  a 
like  objedl  again,  it  is  probable  he  will  recolleft  his 
dread,  and  arm  himfelf  to  be  difobedient. 

We  are  apt  to  fuppofe  that  a  horfe  fears  nothing 
fo  much  as  his  rider :  but  may  he  not,  in  many  cir- 
cumftances,  be  afraid  of  inftant  deflruiftion  ?  of  being 
cruflied  ?  of  being  drowned  ?  of  falling  down  a  preci- 
pice ?  Is  it  a  wonder  that  a  horfe  fhould  be  afraid  of  a 
loaded  waggon  ?  may  not  the  hanging  load  feem  to 
threaten  the  falling  on  him  ?  There  cannot  be  a  rule 
more  general,  than,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to  fliow  him  there 
is  room  for  him  to  pafs.  This  is  done  by  turning  his 
head  a  very  little  from  the  carriage,  and  preffing  your 
leg,  which  is  fartheft  from  it,  againft  his  fide. 

A  horfe  is  not  to  ftop  without  a  fign  from  his  rider. 
-—Is  it  not  then  probable,  that  when  driven  up  to  a 
carriage  he  ftarts  at  it,  he  conceives  himfelf  obliged 
either  to  attack  or  run  againft  it  ?  Can  he  underftand 
the  rider's  fpurriog  him  with  his  face  directed  to  it,  as 
a  fign  for  him  to  pafs  it  ?  That  a  horfe  is  eafily  alarmed 
for  his  face  and  eyes  (he  will  even  catch  back  his 
head  from  a  hand  going  to  carefs  him)  ;  that  he  will 
not  go  with  any  force,  face  to  face,  even  to  another 
horfe  (if  in  his  power  to  ftop)  ;  and  that  he  fees  per- 
jfeftly  fideways, — may  be  ufeful  hints  for  the  treat- 
jnent  of  horfes  with  regard  to  ftaiting. 

Though  you  ought  not  to  whip  a  horfe  for  ftarting, 
there  can  be  no  good  efi^eft.  fr<Jm  clapping  his  neck 
Viith  your  hand  to.  encourage  him.    If  one  took  any 
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notice  of  his  ftarting,  it  (hould  be  ratlver  with  fome  I'lain  RuU 
tone  of  voice  which  he  ufually  underftood  as  an  ex- 
prefllon  of  diflike  to  what  he  is  doing  ;  for  there  is 
eppefition  mixed  with  his  ftarting,  and  a  horfe  will  ever 
repeat  what  he  finds  has  foiled  his  rider. 

Notwithftanding  the  direftions  above  given,  of  not 
preffing  a  horfe  up  to  a  carriage  he  ftarts  at ;  yet  if 
one  which  you  apprehend  will  frighten  him  meets 
you  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  road,  when  you  have 
once  let  him  know  he  is  to  pafs  it,  be  fure  you  remaio 
determined,  and  prefs  him  on.  Do  this  more  efpe- 
cially  when  part  of  the  carriage  has  already  paffed  you  : 
for  if,  when  he  is  frightened,  he  is  accuftomed  to  go 
back,  and  turn  round,  he  will  certainly  do  it  if  he 
finds,  by  your  hand  flackening,  and  legs  not  preffing, 
that  you  are  irrefolute  ;  and  this  at  the  moft  dangerous 
point  of  ti.rae>  when  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  take 
him  as  he  turns.  Remember  not  to  touch  the  curb 
rein  at  this  time  ;  it  will  certainly  check  him.  It  is 
not  known  to  every  one,  that  the  perfon  who  would 
lead  a  horfe  by  the  bridle,  ftiould  not  turn  his  face  to 
him  when  he  refufes  to  follow  him  :  if,  befides  this,  be 
raifcs  his  arms,  (hows  his  whip,  or  pulls  the  bridle 
with  jerks,  he  frightens  the  horfe,  inllead  of  perfua- 
ding  him  to  follow ;  which  a  little  patience  may  bring 
about. 

Ride  with  a  fnafBe  ;  and  ufe  your  curb,  if  you  have 
one,  only  occafionally.  Choofe  your  fnaffle  full  and 
thick  in  the  mouth,  cfpecially  at  the  ends  to  which 
the  reins  are  fattened.  Moft  of  them  are  made  too 
fmall  and  long ;  they  cut  the  horfe's  mouth,  and 
bend  back  over  the  bars  of  his  jaw,  working  like 
pincers. 

The  management  of  the  curb  is  too  nice  a  matter 
to  enter  on  here,  farther  than  to  prefcribe  great  cau- 
tion in  the  ufe  of  it :  a  turn  of  the  >yrift,  rather  than, 
the  weight  of  your  arm,  ftiould  be  applied  to  it.  The 
elafticity  of  a  rod,  when  it  hath  hooked  a  fifli,  may 
give  you  fome  idea  of  the  proper  play  of  a  horfe's 
head  on  his  bridle ;  his  fpirit  and  his  pliablenefs  are 
both  marked  by  it. 

A  horfe  fhould  never  be  put  to  do  any  thing  In  a 
curb  which  he  is  not  ready  at :  you  may  force  him,, 
or  pull  his  head  any  way  with  a  fnafHe  j  but  a  curb 
afts  only  in  a  ftraight  line.  It  is  true,  that  a  horfe 
will  be  turned  out  of  one  track  into  another  by  a  curb,, 
but  it  is  becaufe  he  knows  it  as  a  Jignal.  Whea  he  is 
put  to  draw  a  chair,  and  does  not  underftand  the  ne- 
ceffity he  is  then  under  of  taking  a  larger  fweep  whea 
he  turns,  you  frequently  fee  him  refiive,  as  it  is  then 
called  :  but  put  him  on  a  fnaffle,,  or  buckle  the  rein  to 
that  part  of  the  bit  which  does  not  curb  him ;  and 
the  horfe  fubmits  to  be  pulled  about,  till  he  undcr- 
ftands  what  is  defired  of  him.  Thefe  diredliona 
fuppofe  your  horfe  to  have  fpirit,  and  a  good  mouth : 
if  he  has  not,  you  rauft  take  him  as  he  is,  and  ride 
him  with  fuch  a  bit  as  you  find  moft  eafy  to  your* 
felf. 

When  you  ride  a  journey,  be  not  fo  attentive  to 
your  horfe's  nice  carriage  of  himfelf,  as  to  your  en». 
couragement  of  him,  and  keeping  him  in  goodhumour* 
Raife  his  head ;  but  if  he  flags,  you  may  indulge  him. 
with  bearing  a  little  more  upon  the  bit  than  you 
would  fuffer  in  an  airing.  If  a  horfe  is  lame,  tender^ 
footed;  ot  tired;  he  naturally  hangs  upoa  his  bridle. 
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iain  Rules  On  a  jouroey,  therefore,  his  mouth  will  depend  greatly 
forbad  qj,  his  ftrength  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  feet.  Be  then 
brfemen.  ^^^^  careful  about  his  feet,  and  let  not  a  farrier  fpoil 
"  them.  You  will  be  enabled  to  keep  them  from 
danger,  by  the  dircSions  given  under  the  article 
Farriery,  p.  167. 

Very  few,  although  praftlfed  in  riding,  know  they 
have  any  power  over  a  horfe  but  by  the  bridle  ;  or 
any  ufe  for  the  fpur,  except  to  make  him  go  forward. 
A  little  experience  will  teach  them  a  farther  ufe.  ^  If 
the  left  fpur  touches  him  (and  he  is  at  the  fame  time 
prevented  from  going  forward),  he  has  a  fign,  which 
he  will  foan  underdand,  to  move  fideways  to  the  right. 
In  the  fame  manner  to  the  left,  if  the  right  fpur  is 
clofed  to  him  :  he  afterwards,  through  fear  of  the 
fpur,  obeys  a  touch  of  the  leg;  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a  horfe  moves  his  croup  from  one  fide  of  the  ftall 
to  the  other,  when  any  one  ftrikes  him  with  his  hand. 
In  (hort,  his  croup  is  guided  by  the  leg,  as  his  head  is 
by  the  bridle.    He  will  never  difobey  the  leg,  unlefs 
he  becomes  reftlve.    By  this  means  you  will  have  a 
far  greater  power  over  him  :  he  will  move  fideways,  it 
you  clofe  one  leg  to  him  ;  and  ftraight  forward,  if 
both  :  even  when  he  ftands  ftill,  your  legs  held  near 
liim  will  keep  him  on  the  watch  ;  and  with  the 
flighteft,  unfeen  motion  of  the  bridle  upwards,  he 
will  raife  his  head,  and  (how  his  forehand  to  advan- 
tage. 

On  this  ufe  of  the  legs  of  the  rider,  and  guidance 
of  the  croup  of  the  horfe,  are  founded  all  the  airs  (as 
the  riding- mafters  exprefs  themfelves)  which  are 
taught  in  the  manege ;  the  pafTage,  or  fide-motion  of 
troopers  to  clofe  or  open  their  files,  and  indeed  all 
their  evolutions.  But  the  convenience  of  fome  degree 
of  this  difcipline  for  common  ufe  is  the  reafon  of 
mentioning  it  here.  It  is  ufeful  if  a  horfe  is  apt  to 
fiumble  or  ftart.  If  to  the  firft,  by  preffing  your  legs 
to  his  flank,  and  keeping  up  his  head,  he  is  made  to 
go  light  on  his  fore-legs,  which  is  aiding  and  fup- 
porting  him ;  and  the  fame  if  he  does  adually  Hum- 
ble, by  helping  him  at  the  very  inftant  to  exert  him- 
felf,  while  as  yet  any  part  of  him  remains  not  irreco- 
verably imprefled  with  the  precipitate  motion.^  Hence 
this  ufe  of  the  hand  and  legs  of  the  rider  is  called 
giving  aids  to  a  horfe  ;  for,  as  to  holding  up  the  weight 
ef  a  heavy  unaftive  horfe,  by  mere  pulling,  it  is  as 
impoffible  as  to  recover  him  when  falling  down  a  pre- 
cipice. 

A  horfe  is  fupported  and  helped  by  the  hands  and 
legs  of  his  rider  in  every  aftion  they  require  of  him  ; 
hence  he  is  faid  to  perform  his  airs  by  tlie  aids  from 
bis  rider. 
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The  fame  manner  is  ufeful  if  a  horfe  darts.  For  if  Plain  Rules 
when  he  is  beginning  to  fly  to  one  fide,  you  leg  on  jj^f^^^Jn, 
the  fide  he  is  flying  to,  he  Hops  his  fprmg  immedi- 
ately. He  goes  paft  what  he  ftarted  at,  keeping 
ftraight  on,  or  as  you  choofe  to  direft  him  ;  and  he  will 
not  fly  back  from  any  thing  if  you  prefs  him  with 
both  legs.  You  keep  his  haunches  under  him,  going 
down  a  hill ;  help  him  on  the  fide  of  a  bank  ;  more 
cafily  avoid  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  ;  and  approach 
more  gracefully  and  nearer  to  the  fide  of  a  coach  or 
horfeman.  When  a  pampered  horfe  curvets  irregularly*, 
and  twifts  his  body  to  and  fro,  turn  his  head  either 
to  the  right  or  left,  or  both  alternately  (but  without 
letting  him  move  out  of  the  track),  and  prefs  your  leg 
to  the  oppofiie  fide  :  your  horfe  cannot  then  fpring  on 
his  hind-legs  to  one  fide,  becaufe  your  leg  prevents 
hi'm  ;  nor  to  the  other,  becaufe  his  head  looks  that 
way,  and  a  horfe  does  not  ftart  and  fpring  to  the  fide 
on  which  he  looks.  Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  ob- 
ferve  the  impropriety  of  the  habit  which  many  riders 
have,  of  letting  their  legsAake  againft  the  fides  of 
the  horfe  :  if  a  horfe  is  taught,  they  are  then  con- 
tinually preffing  him  to  violent  aAion  ;  _  and  if  he- 
is  not,  they  render  him  infenfible  and  incapable  of 
being  taught.  The  fretting  of  a  hot  horfe  will  hence 
be  exceffive,  as  it  can  no  otherwlfe  be  moderated: 
than  by  the  utmoft  ftilinefs  of  the  feat,  hands,  and- 
legs  of  the  rider. 

Colts  at  firft  are  taught  to  bear  a  bit,  and_  by  de- 
grees to  pull  at  it.  If  they  did  not  prefs  it,  they 
could  not  be  guided  by  it.  By  degrees  they  find  their 
necks  ftronger  than  the  arms  of  a  man  ;  and  that  they 
are  capable  of  making  great  oppofition,  and  often  of 
foiling  their  riders.  Then  is  the  time  to  make  them 
fupple  and  pliant  in  every  part.  The  part  which  of 
all  others  requires  moft  this  pliancy  is  the  neck. 
Hence  the  metaphor  of  Jlifnecked  for  difobedient.  A 
horfe  cannot  move  his  head  but  with  the  mufcles  of 
his  neck  :  this  may  be  called  his  helm  ;  it  guides  his 
courfe,  changes  and  direfts  his  motion. 

The  ufe  of  this  pliancy  in  the  different  parts  and 
limbs  of  a  horfe  has  been  already  fliown  in  a  former 
feftion.     The  prefent  fedlion  being  direded  to  the 
unexperienced  horfeman,  it  may  fufficc  to  add,  that 
his  idea  of  fupplenefs  need  only  be,  that  of  an  abi- 
lity and  readinefs  in  a  horfe  to  move  every  hmb,  on 
a  fign  given  him  by  the  hands  or  legs  of  his  rider  ; , 
as  alfo,  to  bend  his  body,  and  move  in  a  fliort  com-- 
pafs,  quick  and  collefted  within  himfelf,  fo  as  inftantjyv- 
to  be  able  to  perform  any  other  motion. 


IBorfham. 
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HORSHAM,  a  town  of  Suflex,  feated  near  St 
Leonard's  foreft,  38  miles  from  London.  It  has  its 
name  from  Horfa,  brother  to  Hengift  the  Saxon  ;  and 
i*  one  of  the  largeft  towns  in  the  county.  It  has  fent 
members  to  parliament  ever  fince  the  30th  of  Edward  I. 
and  is  the  place  where  the  county- gaol  is  held,  and 
often  the  afSzes.  It  is  a  borough  by  prefcription,  with 
the  title  of  two  bailiffs  and  burgage-holders  within  and 
without  the  borough,  &c.  who  ^le^t  the  members  of 
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parliament,  and  they  are  returned  by  the  bailiffs  chofe  Hwftalae^ 
yearly  by  a  court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who       »  ■ 
return  four  candidates  to  the  fteward,  and  he  nomi- 
nates two  of  them  for  the  office.    Here  is  a  very  fine 
church,  and  a  well  endowed  free- fchool.    Great  ftore 
of  poultry  is  bought  up  for  London  at  its  market  on 
Saturday,  and  it  has  a  patent  alfo  for  a  monthly  naar- 
ket.  . 
HORSTIUS  (James),  profeflor  of  medicwe  in  the 

uabcrfity. 
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HoVftius  unlverfity  of  HelmftaJt,  in  the  i6th  century;     He    the  acid  ufed  deftroys  the  colour  of  many  plants';  and 
!       joined  devotion  with  the  knowledge  and  praftice  of   never  recovers  that  of  others  loft  in  the  drying  •  and 


phyfic.  He  carefully  prayed  to  God  to  blefs  his  pre 
'  fcriptions,  and  publi(hed  a  form  of  prayer  upon  this 
fubjed.  He  alfo  wrote,  1 .  A  treatife  on  the  quali- 
ties of  a  good  phyfician.  2.  Another  on,  the  quaHties 
of  a  good  apothecary.  3.  A  treatife  of  the  plague, 
in  German.  4.  A  commentary  in  libros  Hippocratis  de 
607-de,  and  other  works. 

HoRSTius  (Gregory),  nephew  of  the  former,  called 
the  Mfculapius  of  Germany,  publifhed  feveral  books, 
which  are  efteemed. 

HORTAGILERS,  in  the  grand  fignior's  court, 
upholflerers,  or  tap^ftry-hangers.  The  grand  fignior 
has  conftantly  400  in  his  retinue  when  he  is  in  the 
camp  :  thefe  go  always  a  day's  journey  before  him,  to 
fix  upon  a  proper  place  for  his  tent,  which  they  pre- 
pare firft  ;  and  afterwards  thofe  of  the  officers,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank. 

HORTENSrUS  (Quintus),  a  celebrated  Roman 
orator,  the  cotemporary  of  Cicero,  pleaded  with  uni- 
verfal  applaufe  at  19  years  of  age,  and  continued  the 
fame  profeffion  during  48  years.  But  being  at  laft 
eclipfed  by  Cicero,  he  quitted  the  bar,  and  embraced 
a  military  life  ;  became  a  mihtary  tribune,  prastor, 
and  afterwards  conful,  about  70  B.  C.  Cicero  fpeaks 
of  him  in  fuch  a  manner  as  makes  us  regret  the  lofs 
of  his  orations.  Hortenfius  had  a  wonderful  memory, 
and  delivered  his  orations  without  writing  down  a 
Single  word,  or  forgetting  one  particular  that  had  been 
advanced  by  his  adverfaries.  He  died  very  rich,  a 
little  before  the  civil  war,  which  he  had  endeavoured 
by  all  poffible  means  to  prevent. 

HORTUS  SICCUS,  a  dry  garden  ;  an  appella- 
tion given  to  a  colleftion  of  fpecimens  of  plants,  care- 
fully dried  and  prcferved. 

The  value  of  fuch  a  colleftion  is  very  evident, 
fmce  1000  minutiae  may  be  preferved  in  the  well 
dried  fpecimens  of  plants,  which  the  moft  accurate 
engraver  would  ovf  rlouk.  We  fiiall  therefore  give  two 
methods  of  drying  and  preferving  a  hortus ficcus  ;  the 
fird  by  Sir  Robert  Southwell  in  Pliilofophical  Tranf- 
aftions,  n°  237.  ;  and  the  other  by  Dr  Hill,  in  his  re- 
view of  the  works  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  his  ob- 
jeftions  to  Sir  Robert's  method. 

According  to  the  former  gentleman,  the  plants  are 
to  be  laid  flat  between  papers,  and  then  put  between 
two  fmooih  plates  of  iron,  fcrewtd  together  at  the 
corners;  and  in  this  condition  committed  to  a  baker's 
oven  for  two  hours.  When  taken  out,  they  arc  to  be 
rubbed  over  with  a  mixture  of  equal  pa:  Ls  of  aquafor- 
tis and  brandy  ;  and  after  this  to  be  fdftened  down  on 
paper  with  a  folution  of  the  quantity  of  a  walnut  of 
gur.-!  tragacanth  diffolved  in  a  pint  of  water.  See 
Herbal. 

To  this  the  Doftor  objefts,  that  the  heat  of  an  oven 
is  much  too  uncertain  to  be  employed  in  fo  nice  an 
operation  ;  and  that  the  fpace  of  time  ordered  for  con- 
tinuing the  plants  in  it  is  of  no  information,  unlcfs 
the  degree  of  heat,  and  even  the  different  nature 
of  the  plant  as  to  its  fucculeiicy  and  the  hrm- 
neCs  or  tendernefs  of  its  fibres,  be  attended  to;  there 
being  fcarcely  any  tv;o  plants  alike  in  thefe  particulars: 
confequently  the  degree  and  duration  of  heat  fufficient 
for  one  plant  would  deftroy  another.    JBefide  which, 


frequently  after  the  plant  is  fixed  down,  rocs  both  the 
paper  it  is  fixed  to,  and  that  which  falls  over  it.  Dr 
Hill's  method  is  as  follows.    Take  a  fpecimenofa 
plant  in  flower,  and  with  it  one  of  its  bottom  leaves  if 
it  have  any  ;  bruife  the  ftalk  if  too  rigid,  or  flit  it  if 
too  thick  ;  fpread  out  the  leaves  and  flowers  on  pa- 
per, cover  it  with  more  paper,  and  lay  a  weight  over 
all.    At  the  end  of  1 8  hours  take  out  the  plants,  nowr 
perfeftly  flattened,  and  lay  them  on  a  bed  of  dry  com- 
mon fand  ;  fift  more  dry  fand  over  them  to  the  depth 
of  two  inches,  and  thus  let  them  lie  about  three  weeks: 
the  lefs  fucculent  dry  much  fooner,  but  they  take  no 
harm  afterward.    If  the  floor  of  a  garret  be  covered  in 
fpring  with  fand  two  inches  deep,  leaving  fpace  £ot 
walking  to  the  feveral  parts,  it  will  receive  the  col- 
lection of  a  whole  fummer  ;  the  covering  of  fand  be- 
ing fifted  over  every  parcel  as  laid  in,  they  need  no 
farther  care  from  the  time  of  laying  them  till  they  are 
taken  up  to  be  fl;uck  on  paper.    The  cement  ufed  by 
the  DoClor  is  thus  prepared  :  early  in  the  fpring,  put 
two  ounces  cjf  camphor  into  three  quarts  o-f  water  in  a 
large  bottle,  fliake  it  from  time  to  time,  and  when  the 
firlt  coUefted  plants  are  ready  for  the  faftening  down, 
put  into  a  pint  of  the  water,  poured  off  into  an  earth- 
en veflel  that  will  bear  the  fire,  two  ounces  of  com- 
mon glue,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by  the  carpenters,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  ichthyocolla  beat  to  flireds;  let  them 
ftand  36  hours,  then  gently  boil  the  whole  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  ftrain  it  off  through  a  coarfe  cloth  :  this  13 
to  be  warmed  over  a  gentle  heat  when  it  is  to  be  ufed, 
and  the  back  of  the  plants  fmeared  over  with  a  paint- 
er's brufh  :  after  this  lay  them  on  paper,  and  gently 
prefs  them  for  a  few  minutes,  then  expofe  them  to 
the  air  a  httle  ;  and  finally,  lay  them  under  a  fmall 
weight  between  quires  of  paper  to  be  perfedly  dried. 

It  is  fcarce  to  be  conceived  how  fi;rongly  the  water 
becomes  impregnated  with  the  camphor  by  this  fimple 
procefs :  a  part  of  it  indeed  flies  off  in  the  making  of 
the  cement  and  the  ufing  of  it :  but  enough  remains 
with  the  plants  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  infefts  in  it. 
He  farther  obferves,  that  plants  may  be  dried  very 
well  without  fand,  by  only  putting  them  frequently 
into  frefli  quires  of  paper,  or  a  few,  by  only  prefling 
them  between  the  leaves  of  a  book  :  but  the  fand  me- 
thod preferves  the  colour  beft,  and  is  done  with  leaft 
trouble. 

Another  method  much  better  than  that  of  the 
oven  is  the  flattening  and  drying  the  plant  by  pafling 
a  common  fmoothing  iron  for  linen  over  the  papers 
between  which  it  is  laid  :  but  for  nice  things  the  moft 
perfea  of  all  methods  is  that  by  a  common  fand  heat, 
fuch  as  is  ufed  for  chemical  purpofes.  The  cold  fand 
u.  to  be  fpread  fraooth  upon  this  occafion,  the  plant 
laid  on  it  cai-efully  flatted,  and  a  thick  bed  of  fand  fift- 
td  over :  the  fire  is  then  to  be  made,  and  the  whole 
procefs  carefully  watched  until  by  a  very  gentle  heat 
the  plant  be  carefully  dried.  The  colour  of  the  ten- 
dereft  herb  may  by  this  manner  be  preferved  ;  and 
flowers,  that  can  no  way  elfe  be  preferved,  may  be  ma- 
naged perfeClly  well  thus. 

HORUS,  a  renowned  deity  of  ancient  Egypt.  He 
was  an  emblem  of  the  fun.  Plutarch  (in  his  treatife 
de  Ijide  et  OJiride)  fays,     that  virtue  which  preiidea 
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©ver  the  fun,  whilft  he  is  moving  through  fpace,  the 
Egyptians  called  Horus  and  the  Greeks  Jpollo."  Job  al- 
fo  calls  Ur  or  Orus  i\u.  fun—*'  If  I  gazed  upon  the 
fun  {  Ur,  Orus)  when  he  was  fliining,  or  on  (J'drhha) 
the  moon  walking  in  brighcnefs,  and  my  heart  hath 
been  ffvprely  enticed  (/.  e.  to  worfhip),  or  my  mouth 
hath  kiffed  my  hand  ;  this  alfo  were  an  iniquity  to  be 
punlfhed  by  the  judge,  for  T  fliould  have  denied  the 
God  who  is  above."    Chap.  xxxi.  ver.  26,  27,  28. 

The  interpretation  left  by  Hermapion  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics engraved  on  the  -'bc'lif]<  <  f  Hehopohs  (accord- 
ing to  Ammianus  Marcellinus),  offers  thefe  remarkable 
words  :  "  Horus  is  the  fupreme  lord  and  author  of 
time."  Thefe  qualities,  it  is  knoivn,  were  chiefly 
attribri|ed  to  Ofiris  :  that  they  may  apply,  therefore, 
to  Horus,  he  mufl:  neceffaaly  denote  the  Itar  of  the 
day  in  certain  circumftances  ;  and  this  is  what  is  ex- 
plained to  us  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  of  Claras ; 

Learn  that  the  firft  of  the  gods  is  Jao. 
He  is  called  invijibk-  in  winter,  Jupiter  in  the  fpring', 
The  fun  ill  fummtr,  and  towards  the  end  of  autumn  the 
tender  yao. 

The  Ixar  of  the  day,  on  attaining  the  fummer  folftice, 
and  called  per  excellentiam  The  fun,  is  the  fame  as  Ho- 
rus. In  fa£l,  the  Egyptians  reprefented  him  borne 
on  lions,  which  fignified  his  entrance  into  the  fign  of 
the  lion.  They  who  prefided  over  the  divine  intlitu- 
tions,  then  placed  fphy  nxes  at  the  head  of  the  canals  and 
facred  fountains,  to  warn  the  people  of  the  approaching 
inundation.  Macrobius  f,  who  informs  us  why  the 
Greeks  gave  Horus  the  name  of  Apollo,  confirms  this 
fentiment :  "  In  the  myfteries  (fays  he)  they  difcover 
as  a  fecret,  which  ought  to  be  inviolable,  that  the  fun 
ai*rived  in  the  upper  hemifphere,  is  called  Apollo." 
Thefe  tellimonies  concur  in  proving,  that  this  emble- 
matical deity  was  no  other  than  the  ftar  of  day,  paf^^ 
fmg  through  the  figns  of  fummer. 

Thefe  lights  may  lead  us  to  the  explication  of  the 
fi'.crcd  fable,  which  the  priefts  publilhed  on  the  fub- 
jc-ft  of  Horus  ;  for  they  enveloped  in  myrter^^  every 
point  of  their  religion.  Plutaich  gives  it  at  le'ngth  in 
his  ireatife  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris  :  Of  the  following  are  the 
principal  traits.  They  faid  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Ofi- 
ris and  of  Ifis ;  thatTyphon,  after  killing  his  brother 
OJiris,  took  pofftlTion  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  Horuss 
leaguing  himfclf  with  Ifis,  avenged  the  death  of  his 
fathcTj  expelled  the  tyrant  from  his  throne  without 
depriving  him  of  life,  and  reigned  glorioufly  in  E- 
gypt.  A  perfon  who  has  ti^avtUed  ever  fo  little  in 
Egypt,  eafily  difcovers  natural  phenomena  hid  under 
the'veil  of  fable.  In  the  fpring,  the  wind  khamfin 
frequently  makes  great  ravages  there.  It  raifes  whirh 
winds  of  burning  fands,  which  fuffocate  travellers, 
darken  the  air,  and  cover  the  face  of  the  fun  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  leave  the  earth  in  perfeft  obfcuriLy. 
Here  IS  the  death  of  Ofiris  and  the  reign  of  Typhon. 
Thefe  hurricanes  break  loofe  ufually  in  the  months  of 
February,  Ma.-ch,  and  April.  When  the  fun  ap- 
proaches the  fign  of  the  Hon,  he  changes  the  itate  ox 
the  atmofphere,  difperfes  thefe  tempefts,  and  rellores 
the  northerly  winds^  which  drive  before  them  the  ma- 
lignant vapours,  and  preferve  in  Egypt  coolnefs  and 
falubrity  under  a  burning  fl<y.  This  is  the  triumph  of 
Horug -over  Typhon  and  his  glorious  reig.n..  As  the 
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natural  philofophers  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the  Hofaan* 
moon  over  the  flate  of  the  atmofphere,  they  united  her 
with  this  god,  to  drive  the  ufurper  from  the  throne. 
The  priefts  confidering  Ofiris  as  the  father  of  time, 
might  beftow  the  name  of  his  fon  on  Horus,  who 
reigned  three  months  in  the  year.  This,  according  to 
Mr  Savary  f,  is  the  natural  explication  of  this  alle 
gory.  And  all  enlightened  men,  he  thinks,  mufl  have 
underftood  this  language,  which  was  familiar  to  them. 
The  people  only,  whofe  feeble  fight  extends  no  farther 
than  the  exterior,  without  diving  into  the  true  meaning 
of  things,  might  regard  thefe  allegoiical  perfonages  as 
real  gods,  and  decree  prayers  and  oft'erings  to  them. 

Jablonflci,  who  has  interpreted  the  epithet  of  Aru- 
eri,  which  the  Egyptians  gave  to  Horua,  pretends 
that  it  fignifies  efficacious  virtue.  Thefe  expreflions 
perfedlly  charaftenfe  the  phenomena  which  happened 
during  the  reign  of  this  god.  It  is  in  fummer,  m  faft, 
that  the  fun  manifcfls  all  its  power  in  Egypt.  It  is 
then  that  he  fwells  the  waters  of  the  river  with  rains, 
exhaled  by  him  in  the  air,  and  driven  againfl  the  fum- 
mits  of  the  Abyflinian  mountains  ;  it  is  then  that  the 
hufbandman  reckons  on  the  trealures  of  agriculture.  It 
was  natural  for  them  to  honour  him  with  the  namr  of  A~ 
rueri,  or  efficacious  virtue,  to  mark  thefe  aufpicious  effeftsi. 

HOSANNA,  in  the  Hebrew  ceremonies,  a  prayer 
which  they  rehearfed  on  the  feveral  days  of  the  feafl 
of  tabernacles.  It  was  thus  called,  .becaTife  there  was 
frequent  repetition  therein  of  the  word  ^'^s^'s^,  ferva 
nunc,  or  ferva  precor }  i.  e.  fave  us  now  ;  or,  fave  us,  we 
pray. 

There  are  divers  of  thefe  hofannahs.  The  Jews 
call  them  hofchannoth  ;  i.  e.  the  hofannahs.  Some  are 
rehearfed  on  the  firlt  day,  others  on  the  fecond,  &c. 
which  they  call  hofanna  oi  the  liril  day,  hofanna  of  the 
fecond  day,  &c. 

HosANNA  Rabba,  or  Grand  Hofanna,  is  a  name  they 
give  to  their  feafl  of  tabernacles,  which  lafls  eight 
days  ;  becaufe,  during  the  courfe  thet  eof,  they  are  fre- 
quently calling  for  the  afhiiance  of  God,  the  forgive- 
ncfs  of  their  fins,  and  his  bltffing  on  the  new  year; 
and  to  that  purpofe  they  make  great  ufe  of  the  hof- 
channoth, or  prayers  above  mentioned. — The  Jews  al- 
fo t  pply  the  term,  hofanna  rabba,  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner,  to  the  feventh  day  of  the  feafl  of  tabernacles  ; 
becaufe  they  apply  thcmfelves  more  immediately  oa 
that  day  to  invoke  tlie  divine  bleffing,  &c. 

HOSCHIUS  (Sidronius),.  a  jeluit,  who  was  born 
at  Markc,  in  the  diocefe  of  Ypres,  in  1596,  and  died 
at  Tongrcs  in  1653.  He  wrote  fome  elegies  and  other 
poems  in  Latin  with  great  purity  and  elegance. 

HOSE,  from  .the  Saxon  Hafa,  a  flocking.  Sec 
Stocking... 

HOSE  A,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
fo  called  from  the  prophet  of  that  name,  its  authoK, 
who  was  the  fon  of  Beri,  and  the  firfl  of  the  leffer  pro- 
phets. He  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  and  deli- 
vered his  prophefies  under  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  IL 
and  his  fuccefiors,  kings  of  Ifrael;  and  under  the  reigns 
of  Uzziali,  Jo.thara,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
Juclah.  His  principal  defign  is  to  publifh  the  grofs  ido- 
latries of  the  people  of  Ifrael  and  Judali,  to  denounce 
the  divine  vcri^eance  agaiafl  them,,  and  to.  foretel  the 
captivity  ia.  Affyria.. 
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iHofpi'ni'an,  HOSPlNIAN  (Rodolphus),  one  of  the  greateft 
•^ofpital,  writers  that  Switzerland  has  given  birth  to.  He  was 
^""^  ~  born  in  1547,  at  Altorf  near  Zurich  ;  obtained  the 
freedom  of  Zurich  ;  and  was  made  provifor  of  the 
abbey  fchool.  Notwithftanding  this  employment,  he 
undertook  a  noble  work  of  vaft  extent,  which  was  a 
Hifiory  of  the  Errors  of  Popery,  Though  he  could 
not  complete  this  work  according  to  his  plan,  he  pub- 
lifhed  fome  confiderable  parts  of  it:  what  he  publifh- 
ed  on  the  Eucharift,  and  another  work  called  Concor- 
dia Difcors,  exceedingly  exafperated  the  Lutherans. 
He  did  not  reply  to  them;  but  turning  his  arms  againft, 
the  Jefuits,  published  Htfloria  Jefwt'ica^  &c.  Thefe 
writings  gained  him  preferment ;  he  being  appointed 
archdeacon  of  Caroline  church,  and  then  minifter  of 
the  abbey-church.  He  died  in  1626  ;  and  there  was 
an  edition  of  his  works  publi^hed  at  Geneva  1 68 1 ,  in 
feven  volumes  in  folio. 

HOSPITAL,  popularly  Spittal,  a  place  or  build- 
ing ereAcd,  out  of  charity,  for. the  reception  and  fup- 
port  of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm,  fick,  and  otherwife 
helplefs.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  hofpes^ 
*'  hoft,  ftranger."    See  Host. 

In  the  ages  of  the  church,  the  bifhop  had  the  im-  ; 
mediate  cliarge  of  all  the  poor,  both  found  and  difea- 
fed,  as  alfo  of  widows,  orphans,  ftrangers,  &c. — 
When  the  churches  came  to  have  fixed  revenues  allot, 
ted  them,  it  was  decreed,  ,that  at  leaft  one  fourth 
part  thereof  fhould  go  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and 
to  provide  for  them  the  more  commodioufly,  divers 
houfes  of  charity  were  built,  which  are  fince  denomi-  ' 
nated  hofpitah.  They  were  governed  wholly  by  the 
priefts  and  deacons,  under  the  infpefiion  of  the  bi- 
Ihop.  In  courfe  of  time,  feparate  revenues  were  affign^ 
ed  for  the  hofpitals ;  and  particular  perfons,  oat  of 
motives  of  piety  and  charity,  gave  lands  and  money 
for  erecting  of  hofpitals.  When  the  church  difcipHne 
began  to  relax,  the  priefts,  who  till  then  had  been 
■the  adminiftrators  of  hofpitals,  converted  them  into  a 
fort  of  benefices,  which  they  held  at  pleafure,  with* 
=out  giving  account  thereof  to  any  body;  referving 
the  greateft  part  of  the  income  to  their  own  ufe ;  fo 
that  the  intentions  of  the  founders  were  fruftrated, — 
To  remove  this  abufe,  the  council  of  Vienne  exprefsly 
prohibited  the  giving  any  hofpital  to  fecular  priefts  in 
the  way  of  a  benefice  ;  and  direfted  the  adminiftra- 
lion  thereof  to  be  given  to  fufficient  and  refponfible 
laymen,  who  ftiould  take  an  oath,  like  that  of  tutors, 
for  the  faithful  difcharge  thereof,  and  be  accountable 
to  the  ordinaries. — This  decree  was  executed  and  con- 
siirmed  by  the  council  of  Trent. 

In  Britain,  'hofpitals  are  buildings  properly  endow- 
ed, or  otherwife  fupported  by  charitablejcontributions, 
for  the  reception  and  fupport  of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm, 
ifick,  or  helplefs. 

A  charitable  foundation  laid  thus  for  the  fuftenance 
and  relief  of  the  poor,  is  to  continue  for  ever.  Any 
perfon  feized  of  an  eftate  in  fee,  may,  by  deed  inrol- 
led  in  chancery,  ereft  and  found  an  hofpital,  and  no- 
minate fuch  heads  and  governors  therein  as  he  fhall 
think  fit ;  and  this  charitable  foundation  (lull  be  in- 
corporated, and  fubjeft  to  the  infpe&ion  and  guidance 
of  the  heads  and  vifitors  nominated  by  the  founder. 
jLikewife  fuch  corporations  fliall  have,  take,  and  pur* 
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chafe  lands,  fo  as  not  to  exceed  200I.  a  year,  provided  the 
fame  be  not  held  of  the  king ;  and  to  make  leafes,  refer- 
ving the  accuftomed  yearly  rent.    See  Corporation. 

HOSPITAL  (Michael  de  1'),  chancellor  of  France 
in  the  i6th  century,  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  of 
his  age,  and  had  raifed  himfelf  by  degrees.  He  agreed 
to  an  ediA  much  feverer  againft  the  Proteftants  than 
he  could  have  wifhed,  to  prevent  the  introduAion  oF 
the  inquifition.  It  was  that  of  Romorantln.  The 
fpeeches  he  made,  in  order  to  infpire  a  fpirit  of  tolera- 
tion, made  him  much  fufpefted  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  extremely  odious  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
maxims  of  ftate  upon  which  he  regulated  himfelf  were 
of  great  advantage  to  France,  fince  he  formed  fome 
difciples  who  oppofed,  in  proper  time,  the  pernicious 

attempts  of  the  leaguers,  and  rendered  them  abortive  

His  pacific  views  being  difliked  by  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis,  who  had  contributed  to  bis  advancement,  fhe  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  council  of  war,  and  occafioned 
his  difgrace.  He  retired,  however,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, in  1568;  and  fpent  the  reft  of  his  life  at  his 
country- feat  at  Vignai,  where  he  died  in  1573,  aged 
68.  His  poems  are  efteemed.  He  alfo  publifhed 
fome  excellent  fpeeches  and  memoirs. 

Hospital  (William-Francis- Antony,  marquis  of), 
a  great  mathematician  of  France,  was  born  of  an 
ancient  family  in  1661.  He  was  a  geometrician  al- 
moft  from  his  infancy ;  for  one  day  being  at  the  duke 
of  Rohan's,  where  fome  able  mathematicians  were 
fpeaking  of  a  problem  of  Pafchal's  which  appeared  t© 
them  extremely  difficult,  he  ventured  to  fay,  that  be 
believed  he  could  folve  it.  They  were  amazed  at  fuch 
prefumption  in  a  boy  of  15',  for  he  was  then  no  more ; 
neverthelefs,  in  a  few  days  he  fent  them  the  folution. 
He  entered  early  into  the  army,  and  was  a  captain  of 
horfe  ;  but  being  extremely  ftiort-aghted,  and  expofed 
on  that  account  to  perpetual  inconveniences  and  errors, 
he  at  length  quitted  the  army,  and  applied  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  his  favourite  amufement.  He  contrafted  a 
friendftiip  with  Malbranche,  and  took  his  opinion  upon 
all  occafions.    In  1693,  received  an  honorary 

member  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris ;  and  he 
publiflied  a  work  upon  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  calcula- 
tions, intidcd,  U Analyfe  des  infinimens  pctks.  Pie  was 
the  firft  in  France  who  wrote  upon  this  fubjeft  ;  and 
on  this  account  was  regarded  almoft  as  a  prodigy.  He 
engaged  afterwards  in  another  work  of  the  mathemati- 
cal kind,  in  which  he  included  Les  SeSi'wnes  Coniques, 
les  Lieux  Geometriques,  la  CoJiftrucllon  des  Equations,  et 
Une  Theorle  des  Courbes  Mechan'iques  :  but  a  little  be- 
fore he  had  finiftied  it,  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died  Feb.  2.  1704,  aged  43.  It  was  publifti- 
ed  after  his  death. 

HOSPITALITY,  the  prartice  of  entertaining 
ftt angers.  Dr  Robertfon,  fpeaking  of  the  middle  ages, 
fays,  "  Among  people  whofe  manners  are  fimple,  and 
who  are  feldom  viiited  by  ftrangers,  hofpitality  is  a 
virtue  of  the  firft  rank.  This  duty  of  hofpitality  was 
fo  neceffary  in  that  ftate  of  fociety  which  took  place 
during  the  middle  ages,  that  it  was  not  confidered  as 
one  of  thofe  virtues  which  men  may  pradlife  or  not, 
according  to  the  temper  of  their  minds  and  the  gene- 
rofity  of  their  hearts.  Hofpitality  was  enforced  by 
flatutts,  and  thofe  who  negkdted  the  duty  were  liable 

to 
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lof^ita-  to  punillimerit.  The  laws  of  the  Slav!  ordained  that 
the  moveables  of  an  inhofpkable  perfon  fliculd  be  con- 
fifcated,  and  his  houfe  burnt.  They  were  even  fo  fo- 
licitous  for  the  entertainnnent  of  ftrangers,  that  they 
pewnitted  the  landlord  to  ileal  for  the  fupport  of  his 
guelt" 

Tlie  hofpitality  of  our  Britifh  anceftors,  particularly 
of  the  great  and  opulent  barons,  hath  been  much  ad- 
mired, and  confidered  as  a  certain  proof  of  the  noble- 
nefs  and  generofity  of  their  fpirits.  The  fa6t  is  well 
atttfted.  The  caftlcs  of  the  powerful  barons  were  ca- 
pacious palaces,-'  daily  crowded  with  their  numerous 
retainers,  who  were  always  welcome  to  their  plentiful 
tables.  They  had  their  privy  counfeilors,  their  trea- 
furers,  marfhals,  conftables,  ftewards,  fecretaries,  chap- 
lains, heralds,  purfuivants,  pages,  henHimen  or  guards, 
trumpeters,  minftrels,  and  in  a  word  all  the  officers  of 
a  royal  court.  The  etiquette  of  their  families  was  an 
cxaft  copy  of  that  of  the  royal  houfchold  ;  and  fome 
ot  them  lived  in  a  degree  of  pottip  and  fplendor  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  greateft  kings.  Richard  Ne- 
ville, earl  of  Warwick,  we  are  told,  '*  was  ever  had  in 
great  favour  ot  the  commons  of  the  land,  becaufe  of 
the  exceeding  houfehold  which  he  daily  kept  in  all  coun- 
tries wherever  he  fojourned  or  lay:  and  when  he  came 
to  London,  he  held  fuch  an  houfe,  that  fix  oxen  were 
eaten  at  a  breakfatl ;  and  every  tavern  was  full  of  his 
meat."  The  earls  of  Douglas  in  Scotland,  before  the 
fall  of  that  great  family,  rivalled  or  rather  exceeded 
their  fovereigns  in  pomp  and  profufe  hofpitality.  But 
to  this  manner  of  living)  it  is  highly  probable  thefe 
great  chicftans  were  prompted  by  a  defire  of  incrca- 
fing  the  number  and  attachment  of  their  retainers,  on 
which,  in  thofe  turbulent  times,  their  dignity,  and 
even  their  fafety,  depended,  as  much  as  to  the  innate 
generofity  of  theii  tempers^  Thofe  retainers  did  not 
conflantly  refide  in  the  families  of  their  lords  ;  but 
ihty  wore  their  liveries  and  badges,  frequently  feafted 
in  their  halls,  fwelled  their  retinues  on  all  great  folera- 
tiities,  attended  them  in  their  journeys,  and  followed 
them  into  the  field  of  battle.  Some  powerful  chief- 
tains had  fo  great  a  number  of  thefe  retainers  conilant'- 
ly  at  their  command,  that  they  fet  the  laws  at  de- 
fiance, were  formidable  to  their  fovereigns,  and  ter- 
rible to  their  fellow- fubjefts;  and  feveral  laws  were  made 
againll  giving  and  receiving  liveries.  But  ihtfe  laws 
produced  little  eftedt  in  this  period. 

Hofpitality  was  not  confined  to  the  great  and  opu- 
lent, but  was  pradllfed  rather  more  than  it  is  at  pie- 
icnt  by  perlons  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life* 
But  this  was  owing  to  neceflity,  arifing  from  the  feat'- 
city  of  inns,  which  obliged  travellers  and  llrangers  to 
apply  to  private  perfons  for  lodging  and  entertainment ; 
and  thofe  who  received  them  hofpitably  acquired  a 
right  to  a  fimilar  reception.  This  was  evidently  the 
cafe  in  Scotland  in  the  fiift  part  of  this  period. 
James  I.  A.  D.  1424,  procured  the  following  ait  of 
parliament.  '*  It  is  ordanit.  That  in  all  burrow  tovifuis, 
and  throuchfairis  quhair  commoun  paffages  ar,  that 
thair  be  ordanit  holtillaiies  and  refetcis,  havand  llablcs 
and  chalmers ;  and  that  men  find  with  thame  bread 
iind  aill,  and  all  uther  fude,  alfweil  for  horfe  as  meti, 
for  refonable  price."  But  travellers  had  been  fo  long 
uccuftomed  to  lodge  in  private -houfes,  that  thefe  pub- 
ik  inns  Were  quite  negledled  ;  and  thofe  who  kept 
Vol.  VII 1.  Part  II. 
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them  prefented  a  petition  to  parliament,  complaining»  HpfpifcS& 
"  That  the  liegis  travtUand  in  the  realme,  quhen  they  ^j^* 
cum  to  burrowis  and  throuchfairis,  herbreis  thame  not^  Heft, 
in  hoftillaries,  bot  with  thair  acquaintance  andfriendis."     ■  ■  y  ■  nwiu 
Tliia  produced  an  aft  prohibiting  travellers  to  lodge  in 
private  houfes  where  there  were  hoftalries,  under  the 
penalty  of  40  s.  and  fubjefting  thofe  who  lodged  thera 
to  the  fame  penalty. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Weftern 
Ifles  were  remarkable  for  their  hofpitality  and  kindnefs 
to  ftrangers,  and  ftill  retain  the  fame  difpofition.  See 
Highlanders. 

HOSPITALLERS,  Hospitalarii,  an  order  of 
religious  knights,  who  built  an  hofpital  at  Jerufalem, 
wherein  pilgrims  were  received.  To  thefe  pope  Cle- 
ment V.  transferred  the  effedts  and  revenues  of  the 
Templars  ;  whom,  by  a  council  held  at  Vienne,  he 
fupprefTed  for  their  many  artd  great  mifdemeanours. 
Thefe  hofpitallers  were  otherwife  called  Knights  of 
St  John  of  Jerufali'in;  and  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
whom  we  now  call  Kn'ights  of  Malta, 

HOSPITIUM,  a  term  ufed  in  old  writers  either  for 
an  inn  or  a  monaftery,  built  for  the  reception  of  ftran? 
gers  and  travellers.    See  Inn  and  Monastery. 

HOSPODAK,  a  title  borne  by  the  princes  of 
"VValachia  and  Moldavia,  who  receive  the  inveftiture 
of  their  principalities  from  the  grand  fignior.  He 
gives  them  a  veil  and  ftandard ;  ihcy  are  under  his 
protc6lion,  and  obliged  to  ferve  him,  and  he  even 
fornetimes  depofes  them  ;  but  in  other  refpefts  they 
are  abfolute  fovereigns  within  their  own  dominion?. 

HOST,  HosPKs,  a  term  of  mutual  relation,  ap- 
plied both  to  a  perfon  who  lodges  and  entertains  ano- 
ther, and  to  the  perfon  thus  lodged,  &c. — The  word 
is  formed  of  the  Latin  kofpes,  which  fome  will  have 
thus  called,  qua/i  h'^'tum  or  ojl'ium  petens ;  for  ofliiim 
was  anciently  written  with  an  afpirate. — Thus  the  inn- 
keeper fays,  he  has  a  good  hajl,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
traveller  who  lodges  with  him  :  and  the  traveller, 
again,  fays>  he  has  a  kind  hojl^  In  fpeaking  of  his 
landlord* 

It  muft  be  pbferved  then,  that  it  was  the  cuftom 
among  the  ancients,  when  any  flranger  allied  for  lod- 
ging, for  the  mailer  of  the  houfe,  and  the  ftranger, 
each  of  theiti  to  fet  a  foot  on  their  own  fide  of  the 
threfliold,  and  fwear  they  would  neither  of  them  do 
any  harm  to  the  other.  It  was  this  ceremony  that 
raifed  fo  much  horror  againft  thofe  who  violated  the 
law  or  right  of  hofpitality  on  either  fide  ;  inafmucji 
as  they  Vvere  looked  on  as  perjured. 

Jnftead  of  hofpes,  the  ancient  Latins  called  it  hojl'is  ; 
as  Cicero  himfelf  informs  us  :  though,  in  courfe  of 
time,  hojih  came  to  fignify  an  enemy  ;  fo  much  v^as 
the  notion  of  hofpitality  altered. 

Host  is  alfo  ufed  by  way  of  abbreviation  for  hojliq^ 
a  vidim  or  facrifice  o/Fered  to  the  Deity.  In  this 
fenfe,  hojl  is  more  immediately  underflood  of  the  per- 
fon of  the  Word  incarnate,  who  was  offered  up  an  hoft 
or  hojlhia  to  the  Father  on  the  crofs  for  the  fins  of 
mankind.    See  Hostia. 

Host,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  name  given  to 
the  elements  ufed  in  the  eucharlft,  or  rather  to  the 
confecrated  wafer  ;  which  they  pretend  to  offer  up 
every  day  a  new  hoft  or  facrifice  for  the  fins  of  man- 
kind.—They  pay  adoration  to  the  hofl,  upon  a  falfe 
4  pre- 
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prefumptlon  that  the  elements  are  no  longer  bread  and 
jj' J  wiiie,  but  tranfubftantiated  into  the  real  body  and  blood 
«  -  -  jri(  Chrift.  See  Transubstantiation. — Pope  Gre- 
gory IX.  firft  decreed  a  bell  to  be  rung,  as  the  fignal 
for  the  people  to  betake  thenifelves  to  the  adoration  of 
the  hoft. — The  veffel  wherein  the  hoftsare  kept  is  call- 
ed the  ribary  ;  being  a  large  kind  of  covered  chalice. 

HOSTAGE,  a  perfon  given  up  to  an  enemy  as 
a  fecurity  for  the  performance  of  the  articles  of  a  treaty. 

HOSTIA,  Host,  in  antiquity,  a  vidtim  offered  in^ 
facrifice^to  a  deity. 

The  word  is  formed  from  hojl'ut  "  enemy ;"  it  being 
the  cudom  to  offtr  up  a  facrifice  before  they  joined 
battle,  to  render  the  gods  propitious  ;  or,  after  the 
battle  was  over,  to  give  them  thanks.  Some  choofe 
to  derive  the  W6rd  from  ho/}io,  q.  d.  ferio,  "  I  ftrike." 
Ifidore  on  this  word  remarks,  that  the  name  ho/lia  was 
given  to  thofe  facrifices  which  they  offered  before  they 
inarched  to  attack  an  enemy,  f antequam  ad  hojlem  per- 
gerent )  ;  in  contradiftinftion  from  vi3ima,  which  were 
properly  thofe  offered  after  the  viftory. 

Hojiia  alfo  fignified  the  Icffer  forts  of  facrifice,  and 
'vla'tma  the  larger.  A.  Gellius  fays,  that  every  priefl, 
indifferently,  might  facrifice  the  hojiia,  but  that  the 
viB'ma  could  be  offered  by  none  but  the  conqueror 
himfelf.  But,  after  all,  we  find  thefe  two  words  pro- 
mifcuoufly  ufed  one  for  the  other  by  ancient  writers. 
V/e  read  of  many  kinds  of  hqflitB:  as  hojlite  pura,  which 
were  pigs  or  lambs  ten  days  old ;  hojliee  pracidane<e,  facri- 
fices offered  the  day  before  a  folemn  feait ;  hoJlU  btdentes, 
facrifices  of  fheep  or  other  animals  of  two  years  old  ; 
hoJlt£  eximix,  a  facrifice  of  the  flower  of  the  flock ;  ho/lia 
foccednnea:,  facrifices  offered  after  others  which  had  ex- 
hibited fome  ill  omen  ;  hoJlU  ambarvales,  vidims  facri- 
ficed  after  having  been  folemnly  led  round  the  fields  at 
the  ambarvalta ;  hoJlia  amburbiales ,  viffims  flain  after 
the  arnburbium  ;  hojlm  caneares  or  caviares,  viftims  fa- 
crificed  every  fifth  year  by  the  college  of  pontiffs,  in 
which  they  offered  the  part  of  the  tail  called  caviar ; 
hoftiaiprodigite,  facrifices  in  which  the  fire  confumed  all, 
and  left  nothing  for  the  priefls  ;  hoJlia  piaculnres,  expi- 
atory facrifices';  hoJlia  atnbegna  or  ambiegna,  facrifices  of 
cows  or  flieep  that  had  brought  forth  twins ;  hojiia 
imruga,  viftims  offered  to  predift  future  e^^ents  from  ; 
hojiia  mediates,  black  viftims  offered  at  noon. 

HOSTILITY,  the  aftion  of  an  enemy,  or  a  ftate 
of  warfare.  The  word  is  Latin,  hojiilitas,  formed  of 
the  primitive  hops,  which  fignifies  "  enemy;"  and 
which  anciently  fignified  "  fl;ranger,"  hofpes. 

HOT-BEDS,  in  gardening,  beds  made  with  frefh 
horfe-dung,  or  tanner's  bark,  and  covered  with  glaffes 
to  defend  them  from  cold  winds. 

By  the  fldlful  management  of  hot-beds,  we  may 
imitate  the  temperature  of  warmer  climates ;  by  which 
means,  the  feeds  of  plants  brought  from  any  of  the 
countries  within  the  torrid  zone  may  be  made  to 
flourifti  even  under  the  poles. 

The  hot-beds  commonly  ufed  in  kitchen-gardens, 
are  made  with  new  horfe  dung  mixed  with  the  litter 
of  a  liable,  and  a  few  fea-coal-afhes,  which  laft  are 
of  fervice  in  continuing  the  heat  of  the  dung.  This 
Ihould  remain  fix  or  feven  days  in  a  heap ;  and  being 
then  turned  over,  and  the  parts  mixed  well  together, 
it  fhould  be  again  caft  into  a  heap;  where  it  may  con- 
'     tinue  five  or  fix  day&  longer,  by  which  time  it  will 
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have  acquired  a  due  heat.  Thefe  hot-bed«  are  made 
in  the  following  manner :  In  fome  fheltered  part  of 
the  garden,  dig  out  a  trench  of  a  length  and  width 
proportionable  to  the  frames  you  intend  it  for;  and  if 
the  ground  be  dry,  about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
deep  ;  but  if  it  be  wet,  not  above  fix  inches  :  then 
wheel  the  dung  into  the  opening,  obferving  to  flir 
every  part  of  it  with  a  fork,  and  to  lay  it  exaftly 
even  and  fmooth  on  every  part  of  the  bed,  laying  the 
bottom  part  of  the  heap,  which  is  commonly  free  from 
litter,  upon  the  furface  of  the  bed  :  and  if  it  be  de- 
figned  for  a  bed  to  plant  out  cucumbers  to  remain 
for  good,  you  mufl  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
place  defigned  for  each  light  about  ten  inches  over, 
and  fix  deep,  which  fhould  be  filled  with  good  frefh 
earth,  thrijfting  in  a  flick  to  fhow  the  places  where 
the  holes  are  ;  then  cover  the  bed  all  over  with  the 
earth  that  was  takes  out  of  the  trench,  about  four 
inches  thick,  and  put  on  the  frame,  letting  it  remain 
till  the  earth  be  warm,  which  commonly  happens  in 
three  or  four  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  and  then  the 
plants  may  be  placed  in  it.  But  if  your  hot-bed  be 
defigned  for  other  plants,  there  need  be  no  holes  made 
in  the  dung  ;  but  after  having  fmoothed  the  furface 
with  a  fpade,  you  fhould  cover  the  dung  about  three 
or  four  inches  thick  with  good  earth,  putting  on  the 
frames  and  glaffes  as  before.  In  making  thefe  beds, 
care  mufl  be  taken  to  fettle  the  dung  clofe  with  a 
fork ;  and  if  it  be  pretty  full  of  long  litter,  it  fhould 
be  tiod  down  equally  on  every  part.  During  the  firfl 
Week  or  ten  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  you  fliould 
cover  the  glaffes  but  flightly  in  the  night,  and  in  the 
day-time  carefully  raife  them,  to  let  out  the  fleam  : 
but  as  the  heat  abates,  the  covering  fhould  be  increa- 
fed  ;  and  as  the  bed  grows  cold,  new  hot  dung  fhould 
be  added  round  the  fides joFit. 

The  hot-bed  made  with  tanner's  bark  is,  however,, 
much  preferable  to  that  defcribed  above,  efpecially 
for  all  tender  exotic  plants  and  fruits,  which  require 
an  even  degree  of  warmth  to  be  continued  for  feveral 
months,  which  cannot  be  effefted  with  horfe-dung. 
The  manner  of  making  them  is  as  follows  :  Dig  a 
trench  about  three  feet  deep,  if  the  ground  be  dry  ; 
but  if  wet,  it  mufl  not  be  above  a  foot  deep  at  moil, 
and  mull  be  raifed  two  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
length  mufl  be  proportioned  to  the  frames  intended  to 
cover  it  ;  but  it  fhould  never  be  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  and  the  width  not  lefs  than  fix.  The  trench 
fhould  be  bricked  up  round  the  fides  to  the  above- 
mentioned  height  of  three  feet,  and  filled  in  the  fpring 
with  frefh  tanner's  bark  that  has  been  lately  drawn 
out  of  their  vats,  and  has  lain  in  a  round  heap,  for 
the  moiflure  to  drain  out  of  it,  only  three  or  four 
days  :  as  it  is  put  in,  gently  beat  it  down  equally 
with  a  dung-fork  ;  but  it  mufl  not  be  trodden,  which 
would  prevent  its  heating,  by  fettling  it  too  clofe.: 
then  put  on  the  frame,  covering  it  with  glaffes  ;  and 
in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  it  will  begin  to  heat ;  - 
at  which  time  plunge  your  pots  of  plants  or  feed  into 
it,  obferving  not  to  tread  down  the  bark  in  doing  iti 
Thefe  beds  vnW  continue  three  or  four  months  in  a 
good  temper  of  heat ;  and  if  you  ftir  up  the  bark 
pretty  deep,  and  mix  a  load  or  two  of  frefh  bark  with 
the  old  when  you  find  the  warmth  decline,  you  will 
prefei  ve  it&  heat  two  or  three  months  longer.  Many 
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lav  fome  hot  horfe-dung  In  the  bottom  of  the  trench  ving  from  the  account  of  Diaz  concluded  that  a  paf. 

II       uJder  the  bark  ;  but  this  ought  never  to  be  praAifed  fage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  was  now  dvfcosrered,  changed 

tentots.  jg  ^^nted  fooner  than  the  bark  would  the  name  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  it 

heat  of  Itfelf,  and  even  then  there  ought  only  to  be  a  Hill  retains     In  1497»       was  circumnavigated  by 

-fmall  quantity  of  dung  at  the  bottom.  Gafco  de  Gama,  who  made  a  voyage  _to  India  that 
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The  frames  which  cover  thefe  beds,  (hould  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  feveral  plants  they  are  defigned  to 
contain.  If  they  are  to  cover  the  ananas  or  pine- 
apple, the  bacl^  part  fhould  be  three  feet  high,  and  the 
lower  part  1 5  inches  :  if  the  bed  be  intended  for  taller 
plants,  the  frame  mull  be  made  of  a  depth  proportion- 
able to  them ;  but  if  it  be  for  fowing  of  feeds,  che 
frame  need  not  be  above  14  inches  high  at  the  back, 
and  7  in  the  front;  by  which  means  the  heat  will 
be  much  greater. 

Hor-Houfe.  See  Stove  and  Hypocaustum. 
HOTEL,  a  French  term,  anciently  fignifying  a 
houfe  or  dwelling  place.  — It  is  now  more  commonly 
ufed  for  the  palaces  or  houfes  of  the  king,  princes,  and 
great  lords.  In  this  fenfe  they  fay,  the  hotel  de  Conde, 
hotel  de  Conti,  hotel  du  Louvre,  &c. 

The  giand  prevot  de  Photel,  is  the  firft  judge  of  the 
officers  of  the  king's  houfehold.  His  jurifdidion  is 
much  like  that  of  lord  Reward  of  the  houfehold  of  the 
king  of  England. 

The  hotel  de  ville  is  what  we  call  a  town-houfe  or 
town  hall. 

Hotel,  is  llkewife  ufed  for  a  large  inn,  alfo  for  a 
large  lodging-houfe  ready  furnifhed. 

HOTMAN  (Francis),  one  of  the  moft  learned  ci- 
vilians in  the  16th  century.  He  profeffed  law  at 
Bourges:  but,  on  account  of  religion,  retired  to  Ge- 
neva, read  leAures  on  civil  law  there,  and  publifhed 
books  with  fuch  ftrength  againft  the  perfecutors,  that 
great  promifes  were  made  to  him  to  engage  him  not 
to  write  any  more  in  that  manner  ;  but  he  did  not  re- 
gard their  offers.  He  died  at  Bafil  in  1590.  His 
Franco- Gallia  is  well  known,  having  been  done  in 
EngHfh  by  lord  Molefworth.  Some  perfons  think  he 
was  the  author  of  Vind'iciie  contra  Tyrannos.  ^  All  his 
works  were  printed  at  Geneva  in  1590,  in  3  vols 
folio. 

HOTTENTOTS,  a  people  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  Africa,  whofe  country  furrounds  the  empire  of  Mo- 
nomotapa,  in  form  of  a  horfe-fhoe,  extending,  accord- 
ing to  Magin,  from  the  Negroeft,  of  Cabo  as  far  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  from  thence  northward  to 
the  river  Magnica,  or  Rio  de  St  Spirlta,  including 
Mattatan  a  diftinft  kingdom.  According  to  Sanu- 
tus,  this  coaft,  beginning  at  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  27,%  8.  Lat. 
extends  north  beyond  the  Cape  to  the  coaft  of  Zan- 
guebar ;  having  the  Indian  fea  on  the  eaft,  the  Ethio- 
pic  on  the  weft,  the  fouthern  ocean  on  the  fouth  ; 
«nd  on  the  north  the  kingdoms  of  Mattatan,  Mono- 
motapa,  and  the  coaft  of  Zangutbar,  or  rather  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  divide  it  from  the  reft 
•of  the  continent.  * 

The  Europeans  firft  became  acquainted  with  this 
country  in  the  year  1493,  when  Bartholomew  Diaz, 
a  PortUiTuefe  admiral,  difcovered  the  moft  foutherly 
point  of  Africa  now  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but 
by  him  Cabo  dos '  totos  tormentos,  or  Cape  of  all 
Plagues,  on  account  of  the  ftorms  he  met  with  In  the 
gn^ighbourhood  ;  but  John,  then  king  of  Portugal,  ha- 


way  ;  however,  it  remained  ufelefs  to  Europeans  till 
the  year  1650,  when  Van  RIebeck  a  Dutch  furgeon 
firft  faw  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  Eaft 
India  company  in  Holland  from  a  fettlement  at  fuch 
a  convenient  diftance  both  from  home  and  from  India. 
The  colony  which  he  planted  has  ever  fince  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  has  greatly  increafed  in 
value,  and  is  vifited  by  all  the  European  fhips  trading 
to  the  Eaft  Indies.    See  Gooo-Hope. 

The  country  now  pofTeffed  by  the  Dutch  is  of  pret- 
ty confiderable  extent,  and  comprehends  that  part  of 
the  African  coaft  on  the  weft  called  Terra  de  Natal. 
It  Is  naturally  barren  and  mountainous;  but  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  Dutch  hath  overcome  all  natural  difficul- 
ties, and  it  now  produces  not  only  a  fufficiency  of  all 
the  neceffaries  of  life  for  the  inhabitants,  but  alfo  for 
the  refrefhment  of  all  the  Europeans  who  pafs  and  re- 
pafs  that  way. 

The  coaft  abounds  in  capes,  bays,  and  roads.  Thir- 
ty leagues  to  the  eaft  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
S.  Lat.  34.  21.  is  another  Cape  which  runs  out  be- 
yond 35°,  called  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  firft  doubled 
it,  Cabo  dos  Agulhas,  or  the  Cape  of  Needles,  on  ac- 
count of  fome  ftrange  variations  in  the  magnetical 
needle  obferved  as  they  came  near  it.   Near  this  Cape 
is  a  flat  ftiore,  with  plenty  of  fifh :  it  begins  in  the 
weft  near  a  freih- water  river,  and,  extending  15  leagues 
in  the  main  fea,  ends  in  the  eaft  near  Fijl>bay.  Cabo 
Falfo,  fo  called  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  returning  from 
India  miftook  it  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lies  to 
the  eaftward  between  thefe  two  capes,  about  eight  or 
nine  leagues  beyond  that  of  Good  Hope.    Along  the 
coafts,  on  both  fides  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are 
many  fine  bays.    Twenty- feven  leagues  to  the  north- 
weft  Is  Saldonha  bay,  fo  named  from  a  Portuguefe  cap- 
tain fhipwrecked  on  the  coaft.    The  largeft  and  moft 
commodious  is  Table  Bay,  on  the  fouth,  and  near  the 
mountain  of  that  name,  fix  leagues  in  circumference, 
with  four- fathom  water  clofe  to  the  beach.  Oppofite 
to  this  bay  is  Robu  Elian,  or  the  Ifland  of  Rabbits,  in 
34.  30.  S.  Lat.  67  leagues  eatt  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    Peter  Both,  in  1 661,  difcovered  a  bay,  which 
he  named  Uleefl,  (heltered  only  from  north  winds,  in 
which  is  a  fmall  Ifland,  and  on  the  weft  a  rivulet  of  frelh 
water  extremely  convenient  for  European  mariners. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues  farther  eall,  Both  dif- 
covered Marfhal  Bay,  afterwards  named  by  tlie  Portu- 
guefe Seno  Fortnofo.    Next  to  this  is  Seno  de  LagOy 
from  its  refemblance  to  a  lake.    There  are  feveral 
roads  In  this  bay,  and  an  Ifland  called  Ilha  dos  Caos, 
Cabo  de  S.  Francifco,  and  Cabo  das  Serras  are  mark- 
ed upon  charts  between  thefe  two  bays.    Near  the 
lattw  of  thefe  capes  Is  Cabo  de  Areclto,  and  the 
Ifland  Contento  ;  and  fomething  more  north-eaft  is 
St  Chriftopher's  river,  called  San  Chriflovano  by  the 
Portuguefe,  and  by  the  Hotteixtots  Nagod.  The 
country  beyond  this  river  was  called  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe, who  difcovered  It  on  the  day  of  our  Lord's 
nativity,   Terra   de  Natal.      Betwten  the  Cape 
Good  Hope  and  Cabo  das  Agulhas  are  the  Sweet, 
4  CL2  Salti 
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ilattentojj.  Salt,  and  Jagulina  rivers,  wliicli  run  into  the  fsa, 
«r"~*  and  Sweet-water  river  flows  from  the  Table- mountain. 

Thci  moft  remarkable  mountains  in  this  country  are, 
Table-mountain,  Devil's  Tower,  Lion's  Head,  and  the 
Tiger- hills.  The  three  firil  lie  near  Table- bay,  and 
furround  Table- valley,  wllere  the  Cape  town  itands. 
(See  the  article  Gooo-Hc/pe. )  Mr  Forlter,  in  his  voyage, 
informs  us,  that  "  the  extremity  of  Africa  towards  the 
foiith  is  a  mafs  of  high  mountains,  of  which  the  outer- 
moft  are  craggy,  black,  and  barren,  confilling  of  a  coarfe 
granite,  which  contains  no  heterogeneous  parts,  fuch  as 
petrified  fhells,  &c.  nor  any  volcanic  produftions.  The 
ground  gradually  rifes  on  all  fides  towards  the  three 
mountains  which  lie  round  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
keeping  low  and  level  only  near  the  fea-fide,  and  grow- 
ing fomewhat  marfhy  in  the  Ifthmtis  between  Falie 
artd  Table  Bays,  where  a  fait  Hvulet  falls  into  the  lat- 
ter. The  marlhy  part  has  fome  verdure,  but  inter- 
mixed with  a  great  deal  of  fand.  The  higher 
grounds,  v/hich,  from  the  fea-fide,  have  a  parched 
and  dreary  appearance,  are,  however,  covered  with 
an  immenfe  variety  of  plants,  among  which  are  a 
prodigious  number  of  fhrubs,  but  fcarce  one  or  two 
fpecies  that  deferve  the  name  of  trees.  Tiiere  are  al- 
fo  a  few  fmall  plantations  wherever  a  little  run  of  wa- 
ter moiftens  the  grdund.  The  afcent  of  Table-mount 
is  very  Iteep  and  difficult,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  loofe  Hones  which  roll  away  under  the  feet  of  the 
traveller.  About  the  middle  of  the  mountain  is  a  bold, 
grand  chafm,  whofe  walls  are  perpendicular,  and  often 
impending  rbcks  piled  up  in  ftrata.  Small  rills  of 
water  ooze  out  of  crevices,  or  fall  from  precipices  in 
drops,  giving  life  to  hundreds  of  plants  and  low 
fhrubs  in  the  chafm.  The  fummit  of  the  mountain  is 
nearly  level,  very  barren,  and  bare  of  foil ;  feveral  ca- 
vities, however,  are  filled  with  rain  water,  or  contain 
a  fmall  quantity  of  vegetable  earth,  from  whence  a 
few  odoriferous  plants  draw  their  nourifhment.  Some 
antelopes,  howling  baboons,  folitary  vultures,  and 
toads,  are  fometimes  to  be  met  with  on  the  mountain. 
The  view  from  thence  is  very  extenfive  and  pi(£t:urefque. 
The  bay  feems  a  fmall  pond  or  bafon,  and  the  fhips  in 
it  dwindled  to  little  boats  ;  the  town  under  our  feet, 
and  the  regular  compartments  of  its  gardens,  look  like 
the  work  of  children." 

Moll  accounts  of  this  country  that  have  been  pub- 
lifhid  mention  a  furprifing  phenomenon  which  is  an- 
nually to  be  feen  on  the  top  of  Table-hill  from  Sep- 
tember to  March  ;  namely,  a  white  cloud  hovering  on 
its  top,  and  called  by  failors  tl>e  DeviV s  table-cloth.  (See 
the  article  Good- Hope.)  This  cloud  is  faid  by  fome 
to  appear  at  firft  no  bigger  than  a  barley-corn  ;  then 
increafes  to  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  and  foon  after  co- 
vers the  whole  top  of  the  mount.  But,  according 
to  Mr  Kolben,  it  is  never  lefs,  even  on  its  firft  appear- 
ancer,  than  the  fize  of  a  large  ox,  often  bigger.  It 
hangs  in  feveral  fleeces  over  the  Table-hill  and  the 
Wind  or  Devil's  hill ;  which  fleeces,  at  laft  uniting, 
form  a  large  cloud  that  covers  the  fummits  of  thefe 
two  hills.  After  this  has  relied  for  fome  time  with- 
out  change  or  motion,  the  wind  burfts  out  fuddenly 
from  it  with  the  utmoft  fury.  The  /Icirts  of  the  cloud 
arc  white,  but  feem  much  more  compad  than  the  mat- 
ter of  common  clouds  ;  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  leaden 
colour.    No  rain  falls  from  it,  but  fometimes  it  dif- 
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covers  a  great  deal  of  humidity  ;  at  which  times  It  is  Hottent » 
of  a  darker  colour,  and  the  wind  iiFuingifrom  it  is  broken,  ^— — v— 
raging  by  fits  of  ftiort  continuance.  In  its  ufual  (late, 
the  wind  keeps  up  its  firit  fury  unabated  for  one,  two, 
three,  or  eight  days  ;  and  fometimes  for  a  whole  month 
together.  The  cloud  feems  all  the  while  undiminifhed, 
though  httle  fleeces  are  from  time  to  time  detached 
from  it,  and  hurried  down  the  fides  of  the  hills,  vanilli- 
ing  when  they  reach  the  bottom,  fo  that  during  the 
ftorm  the  cloud  feems  to  be  fupplied  with  new  matter. 
When  the  cloud  begins  to  brighten  up,  thefe  fuppliea 
fail,  and  the  wind  proportionably  abates.  At  Jength, 
the  cloud  growing  tranfparent,  the  wiiid  ceafes.  Du- 
ring the  continuance  of  thefe  fouth-eail  winds,  the 
Table-valley  is  torn  by  furious  whirlwinds.  If  they 
blow  warm,  they  are  generally  of  (hovt  duration  ;  and 
in  this  cafe  the  cloud  ioon  difappears.  This  wind 
rarely  blow  s  till  after  funfet,  and  never  longer  than  till 
towards  midnight,  though  the  cloud  remains ;  but  then 
it  is  thin  and  clear  :  but  when  the  wind  blows  cold.  It 
is  a  fure  fign  that  it  will  lait  for  fome  time,  an  hour 
at  noon  and  midnight  excepted  ;  when  it  feems  to 
lie  ftill  to  recover  itfelf,  and  then  lets  loofe  its  fury 
anew. 

The  Europeans  at  tiie  Cape  confider  the  year  as  di- 
vided into  two  feafons,  which  they  term  monfuoris.  The 
wet  monfoon  or  winter,  and  the  dry  one  or  fummer. 
The  firft  begins  with  our  fpring  in  March;  the  latter 
with  September,  when  our  fummer  ends.  In  the  fum- 
mer monfoon  reign  the  fouth  eatt  winds  already  men- 
tioned ;  which,  though  they  clear  and  render  the  air 
more  healthy,  yet  make  it  dijBficult  for  fliips  outward 
bound  to  enter  Table-bay.  In  the  bad  feafon,  the 
Cape  is  much  fubjedl  to  fogs ;  and  the  north-weft 
winds  and  rain  make  the  inhabitants  ftay  much  at 
home.  But  there  are  frequent  intcrmiffiona  and  many 
clear  days  till  June  and  July  ;  when  it  rains  almoft  con- 
tinually, and  from  thence  till  fummer.  The  weather 
in  winter  is  cold,  raw,  and  unpleafant  ;  but  never 
more  rigorous  than  autumn  In  Germany.  Water  ne- 
ver freezes  to  above  the  thicknefs  of  half  a  crown  ;  and 
as  foon  as  the  fun  appears,  the  ice  is  diflblved.  The 
Cape  is  rarely  vifited  by  thunder  and  hghtning,  ex- 
cepting a  httle  near  the  turn  of  the  feafons,  which  ne- 
ver does  any  hurt.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
fouth-eaft  winds  which  rage  in  fummer,  the  /]{y  is  free 
of  all  clouds  except  that  on  the  Table  and  Wind  Hills 
already  mentioned  ;  but  during  the  north-weft  winds, 
the  air  is  thick,  and  loaded  with  heavy  clouds  big  with 
rain.  If  the  fouth-eaft  winds  fliould  ceafe  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  air  becomes  fickly  by  reafon  of  the 
fea- weeds  driving  afliorc  and  rotting  ;  hence  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  at  fuch  times  aftefted  with  head-achs  and 
other  diforders  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  violence 
of  thofe  winds  fubjed.s  them  to  inflammations  of  their 
eyes,  &c. 

The  natives  of  this  country  are  called  Hottentots,  ir\, 
their  own  language  ;  a  word  of  which  it  Is  vain  to  in- 
quire the  meaning,  fince  the  language  of  this  country 
can  fcarce  be  learned  by  any  other  nation.  The  Hot- 
tentot language  is  indeed  faid  to  be  a  corapofition  of 
the  moft  ftrange  and  difagreeable  founds,  deemed  by 
many  the  difgrace  of  fpeech,  without  human  found  or 
articulation,  refembling  rather  the  noife  of  irritated 
turkies,  the  chattering  of  magpies,  hooting  of  owls,  and. 
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[•t.tentots.  depending  on  extraordinary  vibrations,  inflexions,  and 
~V~~  clatliiugs  of  the  tongue  againft.  the  palate. — If  this  ac- 
count is  true,  however,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  the  re- 
lations we  have  concerning  the  rel'gion,  &c.  of  the 
Hottentots  derived  from  themfelves,  muft  fail  to  the 
ground,  as  nobody  can  pretend  to  imdcritand  a  lan- 
guage in  itfelf  unintelligible.  The  manners  and  cu- 
lloms  of  thofe  people,  however,  are  eafily  obfervable, 
whether  they  therofelves  give  the  relation  or  not  ;  and 
if  their  language  is  conformable  to  thern,  it  is  no  doubt 
of  a  nature  fufficiently  wonderful. 

Many  accounts  have  been  publifhed  concerning  the 
extreme  nallinefs  and  filthy  cutloms  of  the  Hottentots; 
but  from  the  obfervations  of  late  travellers  it  appears, 
that  thefe  have  either  been  exaggerated,  or  that  the 
Hottentots  {which  is  not  improbable)  have  in  fome 
jneafure  laid  aiide  their  former  manners.  Dr  Sparrman 
defcribes  tbem  in  much  Jefs  difguftful  terms,  and  M. 
Vaillant  feems  to  have  been  charmed  with  their  inno- 
cence and  fimplicity.  According  to  the  DoAor,  thefe 
people  are  as  tall  as  the  generality  of  Europeans,  though 
more  flender  in  their  perfons,  which  he  attributes  to 
their  fcanty  fupplv  of  food,  and  not  accuftoming  them- 
felves  to  hard  labour.  The  charafteriilic  of  the  nation, 
how  ever,  and  which  he  thinks  has  not  been  obferved  by 
any  one  before,  is,  that  they  have  fmall  hands  and  feet 
in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  their  body.  The 
diltance  betv/een  the  eyes  appears  greater  than  in  Eu- 
ropeans, by  reafon  of  the  root  of  the  nofe  being  very 
low.  The  tip  is  pretty  flat,,  and  the  iris  of  the  eye  has 
|renerally  a  dark- brown  caft,  fometimes  approaching  to 
black.  Their  &in  is  of  a  yellowifh  brown,  fomething 
like  that  of  an  European  who  has  the  jaundice  in  a  high 
degree  ;  though  this  colour  does  not  in  the  lead  appear 
in  the  whites  of  the  eyes.  Their  lips  are  thinner  than 
thofe  of  their  neighbours  the  Negroes,  Caffres,  or  Mo- 
ts.ambtquss.  **  In  fine  (fajs  our  author)  their  mouths 
are  of  a  middling  lize,  and  alraoft  always  furnifhed  with 
a  fet  of  the  tinell  teeth  that  can  be  feen  ;  and,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  reft  of  their  features,  as  well  as  their 
■carriage,  (hape,  and  every  motion,  in  fiiort  their  tout 
mjemlle  indicates  health  and  delight,  or  at  leaft  an  air 
of  fa/is  fouc'i.  This  carelefs  mien,  however,  difcovers 
marks  at  the  fame  time  both  of  alacrity  and  refolution; 
ijualities  which  the  Hottentots,  in  fad,  can  fliow  upon 
occafion."  The  hair  of  the  head  is  black  and  frizzled, 
though  not  very  clofe  ;  and  has  fo  much  the  appear- 
ance of  wool,  that  it  would  be  taken  for  it,  were  it 
jiot  for  its  harflmefs.  They  have  but  feldom  any  ap- 
pearance of  a  beard,  or  hair  upon  other  parts  of  their 
bodies;  and  when  any  thing  of  this  kind  happens  to  be 
vifible,  it  is  alway  very  flight. 

A  general  opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  Hottentot 
women  have  a  kind  of  natural  vail  which  covers  the 
fexual  parts  ;  but  this  is  denied  by  our  author.  "  The 
women  (fays  he)  have  no  parts  uncommon  to  the  reft 
of  their  fex  :  but  the  clitoris  and  nymphse,  particularly 
of  thofe  who  are  paft  their  youth,  are  pretty  much  elon- 
gated ;  a  peculiarity  which  has  undoubtedly  got  foot- 
ing in  this  nation  in  confequence  of  the  relaxation  ne- 
cefTarily  produced  by  the  method  they  have  of  befmear- 
ing  their  bodies,  their  flothfulnefs,  and  the  warmth  of 
the  climate." 

The  Hottentots  befmear  all  their  bodies  coploufly 


with  fat  mixed  up  with  a  little  foot.  **  This  (fays  HottemoU. 
o«r. author)  is  never  wiped  off;  on  the  contrary,  I  ne-  "  ' 
vcr  faw  them  ufe  anything  to  clean  their  fl<ins,  ex- 
cepting that  when  in  greafing  the  wheels  of  their  wag- 
gons, their  hands  were  befir.'Mred  with  tar  and  pitch, 
they  ufed  to  get  it  off  very  eafily  with  cow-dung,  at 
the  fame  time  rubbing  their  arms  into  the  bargain  up 
to  the  fhoulders  with  this  cofmetic  ;  fo  that  as  the  dull 
and  other  filth,  together  with  their  footy  ointment, 
and  the  fweat  of  their  bodies,  muft  neccffarily,  not- 
withilanding  it  is  continually  wearing  off,  in  fome  mea- 
fure  adhere  to  the  flcin,  it  contributes  not  a  little  to 
conceal  the  natural  hue  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  change  it  from  a  bright  umber-brown  to  a 
brownifh-ytllow  colour,  obfcured  with  fikh  and  na- 
ftinefs." — ^The  Doftor  was  enabled  to  difcover  the  na- 
tural colour  of  the  Hottentots  by  means  of  the  nicety 
of  fome  Dutch  farmers  wives,  who  had  made  their 
Hottentot  girls  walh  and  fcour  their  flcins,  that  they 
might  be  lefs  filthy  in  looking  after  the  children,  or 
doing  any  other  work  that  required  cleanlinefs.  Many 
of  the  colonirts,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  this  ope- 
ration of  wafhing  is  no  improvement  to  the  look  of  an 
Hottentot  ;  but  that  their  natural  yellow  is  fully  as 
difagreeable  as  the  black  or  brown  colour  of  the  oint- 
ment ;  and  that  the  wafhed  fliin  of  a  native  of  this  coun- 
try feems  to  be  deficient  in  drefs,  like  fhoes  that  want 
blacking.  This  the  Do£lor  does  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine ;  though,  whatever  may  be  fuppofed  deficient 
in  look  we  fhould  think,  muft  be  made  up  in  cleanlinefs. 

The  Hottentots  perfume  their  bodies,  by  daubing 
them  all  over  with  the  powder  of  an  herb,  the  fmell  of 
which  is  at  once  rank  and  aromatic,  approaching  to 
that  of  tbe  poppy  mixed  with  fpices.  For  this  purpofe 
they  ufe  various  fpecies  of  the  diofma,  called  by  them 
buckuy  and  which  they  imagine  to  be  very  efficacious  in 
the  cure  of  diforders.  One  fpecies  of  this  plant,  grow- 
ing about  Goud's-rivier,  is  faid  to  be  fo  valuable,  that 
no  more  than  a  thimble-full  of  its  powder  is  given  in  ex- 
change for  a  lamb. 

By  the  ointment  of  foot  and  greafc  (luck  full  of  the 
powder  of  lucku,  a  pafte  i»  formed  which  defends  the 
bodies  of  the  Hottentots  in  a  great  meafure  from  the 
a6lion  of  the  air  ;  To  that  they  require  very  few  clothes, 
and  in  faft  go  almoft  quite  naked.  The  only  cover- 
ing of  the  men  confiils  of  two  leather  flraps,  which  ge- 
nerally hang  down  the  back  from  the  chine  to  the 
thighs,  each  of  them  in  the  form  of  an  ifolicles  tri- 
angle, their  points  uppermoft,  and  faftened  to  a  belt 
which  goes  round  their  wafte,  their  bafes  not  being 
above  three  fingers  broad  ;  fo  that  the  covering  they 
form  is  extremely  trifling.  Thefe  flraps  have  very  little 
drefling  beftowed  upon  them,  fo  that  they  make  a  rat- 
thng  noife  as  the  Hottentot  runs  along;  and  our  author 
fuppofcs  that  they  may  produce  an  agreeable  coolnefs 
by  fanning  him.  Befides  this,  the  men  have  a  bag 
or  flap  made  of  fliin  which  hangs  down  before,  and 
is  faftened  to  the  belt  already  mentioned.  The  hollow 
part  of  this  feems  defigned  to  receive  that  which  with 
us  modefty  requires  to  be  concealed  ;  but  being  only 
faftened  by  a  fmall  part  of  its  upper  end  to  a  narrow 
belt,  in  other  refpefts  hanging  quite  loofe,  it  is  but  a 
very  imperfeft  concealment ;  and  when  the  wearer  is 
walking,  or  otherwife  in  motion,  it  is  none" at  all.  They 
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Hottentotj  call  this  puffe  by  the  Dutch  name  of  jackall,  it  being 
almoft  always  prepared  of  the  fltin  of  that  animal,  with 
the  hairy  fide  tqrned  outwards. 

The  women  cover  themfelves  much  more  fcrupu- 
loufly  than  the  men,  hiving  always  two,  and  very  of- 
ten three  coverings  like  aprons  ;  though  even  thefe  feem 
to  be  abundantly  fmall  for  what  we  would  term  decency 
in  this  country.  The  outermoft.  of  thefe,  which  is  the 
largeft,  meafures  only  from  about  fix  inches  to  a  foot  in 
breadth.  All  of  them  are  made  of  a  (kin  well  prepa- 
red and  greafed,  the  outermoft  being  adorned  with  glafs 
beads  ftrung  in  different  figures.  The  outermoft 
reaches  about  half-way  down  the  thighs,  the  middle 
about  a  third,  or  one  half  Icfs,  and  the  third  fcar.cely 
exceeds  the  breadth  of  the  hand.  The  firft  is  faid  to 
be  defigned  for  ornament,  the  fecond  as  a  defence  for 
tnodefty,  and  the  third  to  be  ufeful  on  certain  occafions, 
which,  however,  are  much  lefs  troublefome  to  the  Hot- 
tentot than  to  the  European  females.  Our  author, 
with  great  probability  fuppofes,  that  it  was  the  fight 
of  this  innermoft  apron  which  mifled  the  reverend  Je- 
fuit  Tackard,  who,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  firft  pro- 
pagated the  ftories  concerning  the  natural  vails  or  ex- 
crefcenccs  of  the  Hottentots. — A  ftory  was  likewife 
commonly  believed,  that  the  men  in  general  had  but 
one  tefticle,  and  that  fuch  as  were  not  naturally  formed 
in  this  manner  were  artificially  made  fo.  But  this  our 
author  likewife  denies;  and  though  he  fays  that  fuch  an 
operation  might  have  been  formerly  performed  upon 
the  males,  yet  it  is  not  fo  now. 

The  other  garments  worn  by  the  Hottentots  are 
formed  of  a  fheep's-flcin  with  the  woolly  fide  turned 
inwards  ;  this  forming  a  kind  of  cloak,  which  is  tied 
forwards  over  the  breaft  :  though  fometimes,  inftead  of 
a  flieep's-lliin,  fome  fmaller  kind  of  fur  is  ufed  as  a 
material.  In  warm  weather  they  let  this  cloak  hang 
careltfsly  over  their  fhoulders,  fo  that  it  reaches  down 
to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  leaving  the  lower  part  of  the 
breaft,  ftomach,  and  fore- part  of  the  legs  and  thighs 
bare  ;  but  in  cold  weather  they  wrap  it  round  them  ; 
fo  that  the  fore-part  of  the  body  is  likewife  pretty  well 
covered  by  it  as  far  as  the  knees  :  But  as  one  fheep-flcin 
is  not  fufiicicnt  for  this  purpofe,  they  few  on  a  piece 
on  the  top  at  each  fide  with  a  thong  or  catgut.  In 
warm  weather  they  fometimes  wear  the  woolly  fide  out- 
wards, but  more  frequently  take  off  the  cloak  altoge- 
ther, and  carry  it  under  their  arm.  This  cloak  or 
irojfe  ferves  them  not  only  for  clothes,  but  bedding 
alio  ;  and  in  this  they  lie  on  the  bare  ground,  drawing 
up  their  bodies  fo  clofe,  that  the  cloak  is  abundantly 
fufhcient  to  cover  them. — The  cloaks  ufed  by  the  wo- 
men differ  little  from  thefe  already  defcribed,  except- 
ing only  that  they  have  a  long  peak  on  them,  which 
they  turn  up  ;  forming  with  it  a  little  hood  or  pouch, 
with  the  hairy  fide  inwards.  In  this  they  carry  their 
little  children,  to  whicli  the  mother's  breafts  are  now 
and  then  thrown  over  the  fiioulders  ;  a  cuftom  common 
among  fome  other  nations,  where  the  breatts  of  the  fe- 
males, by  continual  want  of  fupport,  grow  to  an  enor- 
mous length.  The  men  commonly  wear  no  covering 
on  their  heads,  though  our  author  fays  he  has  feen  one 
or  two  who  wore  a  greafy  night-cap  made  of  fl<in  with 
the  hair  taken  off.  Thofe  who  live  neareft  the  colonilts 
have  taken  a  liking  to  the  European  hats,  and  wear 
them  flpuched  all  round,  or  with  only  one  fide  turned 
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up.     The  women  alfo  frequently  go  bars  headed  ;  Hattent 
though  they  fometimes  wear  a  cap  made  in  the  fhape 
of  a  fhort  truncated  cone.   This  appears  to  be  the  fee 
tion  of  fome  animal's  ftomach,  and  is  perfedly  blacked 
by  foot  and  fat  mixed-  up  together.  Thefe  caps  are  fre- 
quently prepared  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  look  fhaggy  ; 
others  have  the  appearance  of  velvet ;  and  in  our  au- 
thor's appearance  are  not  inelegant.    Over  this  they 
fometimes  wear  an  oval  wreath  or  kind  of  crowa 
made  of  a  buffaloe's  hide,  with  the  hair  outermoft. 
It  is  about  four  fingers  breadth  in  height,  and  fur- 
rounds  the  head  fo  as  to  go  a  little  way  down  upon 
the  forehead,  and  the  fame  depth  m  the  neck  behind, 
without  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  cap  above  de- 
fcribed.   The  edges  of  this  wreath,  both  upper  and 
utider,  arc  always  fmooth  and  even  ;  each  of  them  fet 
with  a  row  of  fmall  fhells  of  the  cyprea  kind,  to  the 
number  of  more  than  30,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  be- 
ing placed  quite  clofe  to  one  another,  their  beautiful 
white  enamel,  together  with  their  mouths,  are  turned 
outwards.    Between  two  rows  of  thefe  fhells  run  two 
others  parallel,  or  elfe  waved  and  indented  in  various 
ways.    The  Hottentots  never  adorn  their  ears  or  nofes 
as  other  favages  do  :  though  the  latter  arc  fometimes 
marked  with  a  black  ftreak  of  foot;  at  others,  though 
more  rarely,  with  a  large  fpot  of  red  lead  ;  of  which 
laft,  on  fettivals  and  holidays,  they  likewife  put  a  Httle 
on  their  cheeks.    The  necks  of  the  men  are  bare,  but 
thofe  of  the  women  are  ornamented  with  a  thong  of 
undrefTed  leather,   upon  which  are  ftrung  eight  or 
ten  fhells.    Thefe,  which  are  about  rhe  lize  of  beans, 
have  a  white  ground,  with  large  black  fpots  of  differ- 
ent fizes:  but  as  they  are  always  made  ufe  of  in  a  bur- 
niftied  ftate,  the  Doftor  is  uncertain  whether  they  be 
of  that  kind  which  is  received  in  the  Syftema  Naturse 
under  the  name  of  nertta  albicilla,  or  exuvia.  Thefe 
fhells  are  fold  at  an  enormous  price,  no  lefs  than  a 
fheep  for  each  ;  as  it  is  faid  that  they  come  from  the 
moft  diftant  coaft  of  Caffraria.     Both  men  and  women 
are  very  fond  of  European  beads,  particularly  the  blue 
and  white  ones  of  the  fize  of  a  pea  ;  of  which  they  tic 
feveral  rows  round  the  middle,  and  next  to  the  girdles 
which  hold  the  coverings  above  mentioned.  Befides 
thefe  ornaments,  they  ufe  rings  on  their  arms  and  legs  ; 
moft^  of  them  made  of  thick  leather  ftraps  generally 
cut  in  a  circular  fhape  ;  which,  by  being  beat  and  held 
over  the  fire,  are  rendered  tough  enough  to  retain  the 
curvature  that  is  given  them.    From  thefe  rings  it 
has  been  almoft  univerfally  believed,  that  the  Hotten- 
tots wrap  guts  about  their  legs  in  order  to  eat  them 
occafionally.    The  men  wear  from  one  to  five  or  fix 
of  thefe  rings  on  their  arms,  juft  above  the  wrift,  but 
feldom  on  their  legs.    The  matrons  of  a  higher  rank 
have  frequently  a  confiderable  number  of  them  both  on 
their  arms  and  legs,  efpecially  on  the  latter  ;  fo  that 
they  are  covered  with  them  from  the  feet  up  to  the 
knees.    Thefe  rings  are  of  various  thickneffes,  from 
that  of  a  goofe- quill  to  two  or  three  times  that  fize. 
Sometimes  they  are  made  of  pieces  of  leather  forming 
one  entire  ring  ;  fo  that  the  arms  and  feet  muft  be  put 
through  them  when  the  wearer  wifhes  to  put  them 
on.    They  are  ftrung  upon  the  legs,  fmall  and  great, 
without  any  nicety  ;  but  are  fo  large,  that  they  fhake 
and  get  twifted  when  the  perfon  walke.     Rings  of 
iroE  or  copper,  but  efpecially  of  brafs,  of  the  fize  of  a 
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ttentots.  goofe-quIU,  are  confidtred  as  more  genteel  than  thofe 
of  leather.    However,  they  are  fometlmes  worn  along 
with  the  latter,  to  the  number  of  fix  or  eight  at  a  time, 
particularly  on  the  arms.    The  girls  are  not  allowed 
to  ufe  any  tings  till  they  are  marriageable.    The  Hot- 
tentots feldom  wear  any  flioes  ;  but  fuch  as  they  do 
make  ufe  of  are  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  worn  by 
the  African  pcafants,  by  the  Efthonians,  and  Livo- 
nians.  as  well  as  by  fome  Finlanders ;  fo  that  it  is 
impofiiblc  to  fay  whether  they  are  the  invention  of  the 
Dutch  or  the  Hottentots  themfelves.    They  are  made 
of  undrclTed  kather,  vpith  the  hairy  fide  outward  ;  with- 
out any  other  preparation  than  that  of  being  beat 
and  moiltened.    If  it  be  a  thick  and  ftout  hide,  as 
that  of  a  buffaloe,  it  is  kept  for  fome  hours  in  cow- 
dung,  which  renders  it  befides  very  foft  and  pliable. 
Some  kind  of  greafe  is  afterwards  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofe.    The  fhoes  are  then  made  in  the  following 
manner.    They  take  a  piece  of  leather,  of  a  redlangu- 
lar  form,  fomething  longer  and  broader  than  the  foot 
of  the  perfon  for  whom  the  fhoes  are  intended  ;  the  two 
foremoft  corners  are  doubled  up  together,  and  fewed 
down,  fo  as  to  cover  the  fore-part  of  the  foot ;  but 
this  feam  may  be  avoided,  and  the  fhoes  made  much 
neater  at  the  toes,  by  fitting  immediately  over  them  a 
cap  taken  from  the  membrane  in  the  knee-joint  of  the 
hind-leg  of  fome  animal.    In  order  to  make  this  piece 
of  flcin  or  leather  rife  up  to  the  height  of  an  inch  on 
both  fides  of  the  foot,  and  clofe  it  in  neatly,  it  Is 
pierced  with  holes  at  fmall  diftances  all  round  the 
edge,  as  far  as  the  hind-quarters;  and  through  thefe 
holes  is  pafTed  a  thong,  by  which  the  rim  is  drawn  up 
into  gathers.    In  order  to  make  ftrong  hind  quarters, 
the  back  part  of  the  piece  of  leather  is  doubled  inwards, 
and  then  raifed  up  and  prelTed  along  the  heel.  The 
ends  of  the  thong  or  gathering  ftring  are  then  threaded 
on  both  fides  through  the  upper  edge  of  the  hind- 
quarters, to  the  height  of  about  two  inches  ;  they  are 
then  carried  forwards,  in  order  to  be  drawn  through  two 
of  the  above-mentioned  holes  on  the  infide  of  each 
rim.    Laftly,  they  are  tied  over  the  inftep,  or  if  it  be 
-  thought  neceffary  to  tie  the  fhoe  ftill  fafter,  they  are 
carried  crofs-ways  over  the  inftep,  and  fo  downwards 
\mder  the  thong,  which  comes  out  from  the  hind-quar- 
ters; then  upwards  again  over  the  ancle,  and  even  round 
the  leg  itfelf  if  the  wearer  choofes.    Shoes  of  this  kind 
are  not  without  their  advantages  :  they  fit  as  neat  upon 
the  foot  as  a  ftocking,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferve 
their  form.    They  are  eafily  kept  foft  and  pliable  by 
conftantly  wearing  them  ;  or,  if  at  any  time  they  fhould 
become  fomewhat  hard,  this  is  ealily  remedied  by  beat- 
ing and  greafing  them.    They  are  extremely  light  and 
cool,  by  reafon  that  they  do  not  cover  fo  much  of  the 
foot  as  a  common  flioe.    They  wear  very  well,  as  they 
are  without  any  feam,  and  the  foles  of  the  fhoes  are 
both  tough  and  yielding.    Thefe  field  flioes,  as  they 
are  called,  being  made  of  almoft  raw  leather,  are  much 
more  durable  than  thofe  of  tanned  leather,  which  are 
burnt  up  by  the  African  fands,  and  flip  and  roll  about 
in  them  ;  being  alfo  very  ready  to  be  torn  in  a  rocky 
foil,  which  is  not  the  cafe  wnth  the  others.   The  Doc- 
tor is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  flioes  would  be  particularly 
ufeful  to  failors. 

•The  huts  of  the  Hottentots  are  built  exaftly  alike  ; 
and  we  may  readily  give  credit  to  our  author  when  he 


tells  us,  that  they  are  done  in  a  ftyle  of  architeAure  Hottcntbto, 
which  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  keep  envy  from  "  » 
infinuating  itfelf  under  their  roofs.  Some  of  thefe  huts 
are  circular,  and  others  of  an  oblong  fliape,  refembling: 
a  round  bee-hive  or  vault ;  the  ground-plot  being, 
from  18  to  24  feet  in  diameter.  The  highell  are 
fo  low,  that  it  is  fcarce  ever  poffible  for  a  middle- fized 
man  to  ftand  upright  even  in  the  centre  of  the  arch  ; 
*'  but  (fays  our  author)  neither  the  lownefs  thereof,  nor 
that  of  the  door,  which  is  but  juft  three  feet  high,  can 
perhaps  be  confidered  as  any  inconvenience  to  an  Hot- 
tentot, who  finds  no  difficulty  in  {looping  and  crawl- 
ing upon  ail  fours,  and  is  at  any  time  more  incHned 
to  lie  down  than  to  ftand.  The  fire-place  is  in  the 
middle  of  each  hut,  by  which  means  the  walls  are  not 
fo  much  expofed  to  danger  from  fire.  From  this  fitua- 
tion  of  the  fire-place  alfo  the  Hottentots  derive  this 
additional  advantage,  that  they  can  all  fit  or  lie  in  a 
circle  round  it,  enjoying  equally  the  warmth  of  the 
fire.  The  door,  low  as  it  is,  alone  lets  in  day-light 
or  lets  out  the  fmoke  :  and  fo  much  are  thefe  people 
accuftomed  to  live  in  fuch  fmoky  manfions,  that  their 
eyes  are  never  affefted  by  it  in  the  leaft:,  nor  even  by  the 
mephitic  vapour  of  the  fuel,  which  to  Europeans  would 
be  certain  death. 

The  frame  of  the  arched  roof  is  compofed  of  flen.^ 
der  rods  or  fprays  of  trees.  Thefe  being  prcviouily 
bent  into  a  proper  form,  are  laid,  eithev  whole  or 
pieced,  fome  parallel  to  one  another,  others  crofswife; 
after  which  they  are  ftrengthened  by  binding  others 
round  them  in  a  circular  form  with  withies.  All  thefe 
are  taken  principally  from  the  diffhrtia  cono'ules,  which 
grows  plentifully  in  this  country  near  the  rivers.  Large 
mats  are  then  placed  very  neatly  over  this  lattice  work, 
fo  as  perfedly  to  cover  the  whole.  The  aperture  which 
is  left  for  the  door  is  clofed  occafionally  by  a  flcin  or 
piece  of  matting.  Thefe  mats  are  made  of  a  kind  jof  kane 
or  reed  in  the  following  manner.  The  reeds  being  laid 
parallel  to  9ne  another,  are  fattened  together  with  finews 
or  catgut,  or  fome  kind  of  catgut  which  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  getting  from  the  Europeans  ; 
fo  that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  them  as 
long  as  they  pleafe,  and  as  broad  as  the  length  of  the 
reeds,  which  is  from  fix  to  ten  feet.  The  colonifts 
make  ufe  of  the  fame  kind  of  matting,  next  to  the 
tilts  of  their  waggonsj  to  prevent  the  fail-cloth  from 
being  rubbed  and  worn,  arwi  like  wife  to  help  to  keep 
out  the  rain. 

In  a  craal,  or  Hottentot  village,  the  huts  are  moll 
commonly  difpofed  in  a  circle,  with  the  doors  inwards  ; 
by  which  means  a  kind  of  court-yard  is  formed,  where 
the  cattle  are  kept  at  nights.  The  milk,  as  foon  as 
taken  from  the  cow,  is  put  to  other  milk  which  is 
curdled,  and  kept  in  a  leather  fack  with  the  hairy 
fide  inwards  as  being  the  more  cleanly  ;  fo  that  thus 
the  milk  is  never  drunk  fweet.  In  fome  northern  di- 
ftri£ts,  where  the  land  is  dry  and  parched,  both  Hot- 
tentots and  colonifts  are  fliephcrds.  When  an  Hot- 
tentot has  a  mind  to  fliift  his  dwelling,  he  lays  all  the  ^ 
mats,  ftins,  and  rods,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  on 
the  backs  of  his  cattle, ,  which,  te  a  ftranger,  makefe  a 
monftrous,  unwieldy,  and  even  ridiculous  appearance; 

There  is  a  fptcies  of  Hottentots  named  Bo/hkfmm, 
who  dwell  in  the  woody  and  mountainous  parts,  and  - 
fubfiil  entirely  by  plunder.    They  ufe  ppiioned  ar- 
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Hottentots,  rows,  which  they  (hoot  from  bows  shout  a  yard  long 
MHi^yuitfB.  jjj^^  -^^^Y^  thicknefs  in  the  middle,  very  much 
pointed  at  both  ends.  Dr  Sparrman  does  not  know 
the  wood  of  which  they  are  made,  but  thinks  that 
it  is  not  very  elaflic.  The  ftrings  were  msde,  feme 
of  finews,  and  others  of  a  kind  of  hemp,  or  the 
inner  bark  of  fome  vegetable  ;  but  moft  of  them  in  a 
very  flovcnly  manner.  The  arrows  are  about  a  foot 
and  an  half  long,  headed  with  bone,  and  a  trian- 
gular bit  of  iron  }  having  alfo  a  piece  of  quill  bound 
on  very  ftrongly  with  finews,  about  an  inch  and  an 
half  from  the  top^  in  order  to  prevent  it  frotn  being 
eafily  drawn  out  of  the  flefh.  The  whole  is  laiUy 
covered  over  with  a  very  deadly  poifon  of  the  con- 
fiftence  of  ati  extraft.  Their  quivers  are  two  feet 
long  and  fout  inches  itt  diameter ;  and  ate  fuppofed  hy 
our  author  to  be  made  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  hollow- 
ed out,  or  more  probably  of  the  bark  of  one  of  the 
branches  taken  off  whole,  the  bottcnii  and  cover  being 
made  of  leather.  It  is  daubed  on  the  oatfide  with  an 
unAuous  fubllance  which  grows  hard  when  dry,  and 
is  lined  about  the  aperture  with  the  fl<in  of  the  yel* 
low  ferpcnt,  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  deadly  in  all 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  poifon  they  make  ufe  of 
is  taken  from  the  moll  venomous  ferpents;  aodj  igno- 
rant as  the  Hottentots  are,  they  all  know  that  the 
poifon  of  ferpents  may  be  fwallowed  with  fafety.  See 
the  article  Boshiesmem. 

In  the  year  1779,  LieUtefiant  William  Paterfon, 
who  took  a  long  and  dangerous  excurlion  ftom  the 
Cape  along  the  weftern  fide  of  the  continent,  difco-- 
vered  a  new  tribe  of  Hottentots,  whofe  living,  he  fays, 
is  in  the  higheft  degree  wretched,  and  who  are  ap- 
parently the  dirtieft  of  all  the  Hottentot  tribes.  Their 
drefs  is  compofed  of  the  flcins  of  feals  and  jackals,  the 
flefli  of  which  animals  they  feed  upon.  If  a  grampus 
happen  to  be  caft  afhote,  they  remove  their  huts  to 
the  place,  and  feed  upon  the  carcafe  as  long  as  it  lafts, 
though  perhaps  it  may  be  half  rotten  by  the  heat  of 
the  weather.  They  befmear  their  flcins  with  the  oil ; 
by  which  means  they  fmell  fo  exceedingly  rank  that 
their  approach  may  be  thus  perceived  before  they  come 
in  fight.  Their  huts,  however,  are  much  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  the  fouthern  Hottentots  already  dtferibed  ; 
being  higher,  thatched  with  gt'afs,  and  furnifned  with 
llools  made  of  the  back-bones  of  the  grampus.  They 
dry  their  fifh  in  the  fun  ;  as  the  lieutenant  found  feve^' 
ral  kinds  of  fifh  near  their  huts  fufpended  from  polesj 
probably  for  this  purpofe.  He  found  alfo  feveral  aro* 
matic  plants  which  they  had  been  drying. 

With  refpect  to  the  religion  of  the  Hottentots,  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  have  any.  On  being  quef- 
tioned  on  the  fubje6l  of  a  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  univerfe,  they  anfwer  that  they  know  nothing  of 
the  matter ;  nor  do  they  feem  willing  to  receive  any 
inftruftion.  All  of  them,  however,  have  the  moft  firm 
belief  in  the  powers  of  magic  ;  from  whence  it  might 
be  inferred  that  they  believe  in  an  evil  being  analogous 
to  what  we  call  (he  devil;  but  they  pay  no  religious 
worlhip  to  him,  though  from  this  fource  they  derive 
all  the  evil  that  happens,  and  among  thefe  evils  they 
reckon  cold,  rain,  and  thunder.  So  monftroufly  ig- 
norant are  they,  that  many  of  the  coloniils  affured  Dr 
Sparrman,  that  their  Bofhiefmen  would  abufe  the 
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thunder  witti  many  opprobrious  epithets,  and  threaten 
to  alTault  the  flafties  of  lightning  with  old  fhoes,  or  any 
thing  that  comes  firft  to  hand.  Even  the  moii  intel- 
ligent among  them  could  not  be  convinced  by  all  the 
arguments  our  author  could  ufe,  that  rain  was  not  al- 
ways an  evil,  and  that  it  would  be  an  unhappy  circum- 
ftance  if  it  wefe  never  to  rain.  "  A  maxim  (fays  he), 
from  a  race  of  men  in  other  refpefls  really  endowed 
with  fome  fenfe,  and  frequently  with  no  fmall  degree 
of  penetration  and  cunning,  ought,  methinks,  to  be 
confidered  as  an  indelible  religious  or  fuperftitious  no- 
tion entertained  by  them  from  their  infancy,  rather 
than  as  an  Idea  taken  up  on  due  deliberation  and  con- 
fequent  convitlion." 

As  the  Hottentots  have  fo  flrong  a  belief  in  the 
powers  of  magic,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  have  abun- 
dance of  witches  and  conjurers  among  them.  Thefe 
will  readily  undertake  any  thing,  even  to  put  a  ftop 
to  thunder  and  rain,  provided  they  be  well  paid  for 
their  pains  ;  and  if  it  happen  to  thunder  or  rain  longer 
than  the  time  they  promifed,  they  have  always  for  an 
excufej  that  a  more  powerful  conjurer  has  put  a  ftop 
to  their  incantationsi  Many  of  the  Hottentots  be- 
lieve that  all  diforders  incident  to  the  human  body  are 
cured  by  magic.  The  wizards  are  fond  of  encouraging 
this  idea  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  take  care  to  employ 
both  external  and  Internal  remedies.  Among  the  for- 
rher  may  be  reckoned  a  cure  performed  upon  Captain 
Cook  In  fome  of  the  South- Sea  Iflands,  viz.  that  of 
pinchltig,  cuffing,  and  kneading  the  whole  body  of  the 
patient.  To  this,  however,  the  Hottentot  phyficlans 
add  that  of  pretending  to  fuck  out  a  bone  from  fome 
part  of  the  patient's  body.  After  this  it  fometlmea 
happens  that  the  lick  perfoti  is  relieved,  and  fometlmea 
not.  In  the  latter  eafe  the  operation  is  repeated;  andj 
if  he  dies,  his'  friends  lament  that  he  was  bewitched 
beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  affift  him.  Thefe 
conjurors  appear  to  be  poffefTed  of  coniiderable  flight 
of  hand.  Our  author  was  informed  by  a  colonift,  that 
when  he  was  a  child,  and  playing  with  a  bone  of  an  ox 
which  he  drew  as  a  cart.  It  appeared  to  his  great  allo- 
nifliment  to  be  fucked  out  of  a  fick  perfon's  back  by 
a  wizard  )  and  as  far  as  lic  could  remember,  the  pa- 
tient recovered  foon  after.  Thefe  pretenfions  of  the 
wizards  fometimes  render  them  liable  to  perfecutions ; 
and  there  is  an  inftance  of  a  chief  named  Paloo,  whoi 
ordered  a  general  maffacte  among  them,  in  hopes  of 
Cutting  off  the  perfon  who  he  believed  had  bewitched 
himfdlf,  and  afHitted  him  with  fore  eyes. 

The  fuperftition  of  the  Hottentots  never  operates 
in  the  way  of  making  them  afraid  in  the  dark.  They 
feem,  however,  to  have  fome  ideas  of  a  future  ftate^ 
as  they  reproach  their  friends>  when  dead,  with  leaving 
them  fo  foon  ;  at  the  fame  time  admonlfhing  them 
from  henceforth  to  demean  themfelves  properly  :  by 
which  they  mean,  that  their  deceafed  friends  Ihould 
not  come  back  again  and  haunt  them,  nor  allow  them- 
felves to  be  made  ufe  of  by  wizards  to  bring  any  mif- 
chlef  on  thofe  that  furvive  them. 

There  is  a  genuu  of  Infe£ls  (the  mantis)  which,  it 
has  been  generally  thought,  the  Hottentots  worlhip  ; 
but  our  author  is  fo  far  from  being  of  this  opinion^ 
that  he  tells  us  they  have  more  than  once  catched  fe- 
V'Sral  of  them  for  him,  and  afiiited  hiia  in  ftlcking  pina 

through 
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Jottentota.  through  them  as  he  did  through  oth-er  IflfeiSls.  "  There    rally  grow  in  their  own  country,  viz.  tobacCo,  Water-  Hottentots 

'    »   -  is  (fays  he),  however,  a  diminutive  fpecies  of  this  in-  melons,  a  fmall  kind  of  kidney-beans,  and  hemp.  The  '  "^''^t 

fe£l,  which  feme  think  it  would  be  a  crime,  as  well  women  alfo  make  their  baflcets  and  the  mats  on  which 

as  very  dangerous,  to  do  any  harm  to ;  but  this  we  they  lie.    The  men  are  very  fond  of  their  cattle,  and 

"have  no  more  reafon  to  look  upon  as  any  kind  of  reH-  cut  their  horns  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  turii 

gious  worfhip,  than  we  have  to  confider  in  the  fame  them  into  any  fhape  they  pleafe,  and  teach  them  to  an- 

light  a  certain  fupertlitious  notion  prevalent  among  fwer  to  a  whilUe.    Mr  Paterfon  is  of  opinion  that  the 

many  of  the  more  fimple  people  in  our  own  country  country  they  inhabit  is  greatiy  fuperlor  to  any  part  of 

(Sweden),  who  imagine  that  three  fins  will  be  forgiven  Africa. 

them,  if  they  fet  a  cock-chafer  on  its  feet  that  has       Of  the  Dutch  fettkmcnts  and  policy  at  the  Cape, 
happened  to  fall  upon  its  back.    The  moon,  according  Mr  Forfter  gives  the  following  account, 
■to  Kolbe,  receives  a  kind  of  adoration  from  the  Hot-        "  The  income  of  the  governor  here  is  very  confi- 
'              tentots  ;  but  the  faA  is,  that  they  merely  take  the  op-  derable  ;  for,  befides  a  fixed  appointment,  and  the 
portunity  of  her  beams,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the  ufe  of  houfes,  gardens,  proper  furniture,  and  every 
coolnefs  of  the  night,  to  amufe  themfelvcs  with  dan-  thing  that  belongs  to  his  table,  he  receives  about  10 
cing  ;  and  confequently  have  no  more  thoughts  of  wor-  dollars  for  every  leagre  of  wine  which  the  company 
ihipping  her  than  the  Chriftian  coloniils  who  are  feen  buy  of  the  farmer  in  order  to  be  exported  to  Bitavia. 
at  that  time  ilrolling  in  great  numbers  about  the  ftreets,  The  company  allows  the  fum  of  40  dollars  for  each 
and  parading  on  the  Hone  fteps  with  which  their  houfes  leagre,  of  which  the  farmer  receives  but  24:  what 
are  ufually  encircled."    The  conjurors  themfelves,  ac-  remains  is  fliared  between  the  governor  and  fecond  or 
cording  to  our  author,  are  generally  freethinkers,  who  deputy  ;  the  former  taking  two-thirds,  which  fome- 
have  neither  religion  nor  fuperftition  of  any  kind.  times  are  faid  to  amount  to  4000  dollars  per  annum* 
Lieutenant  Paterfon  has  given  the  following  ac-  The  deputy-governor  has  the  diredion  of  the  corn- 
count  of  the  Caffres,  a  natfon  whom  no  European  pany's  whole  commerce  here,  and  figns  all  orders  to 
but  himfelf  has  ever  feen,  and  who  inhabit  the  country  the  different  departments  under  him,  as  well  as  the 
to  the  northeall  of  the  Cape  as  far  down  as  31^  governor  to  others.    He  and  the  fifcal  have  the  rank 
South  Latitude.  0/         hovpman.    The  fifcal  is  at  the  head  of  the  po- 
The  men  are  from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  fix  feet  lice,  and  fees  the  penal  laws  put  in  execution  :  his  in- 
high,  and  well  proportioned  ;  and  in  general  manifeil  come  confifts  of  fines,  and  of  the  duties  laid  on  cer- 
great  courage  in  attacking  lions  or  other  wild  beafts.  tain  articks  of  commerce  ;  but  if  he  be  ftrift  in  exa6l- 
Thc  nation,  at  the  time  he  vifited  them,  was  divided  ing  them,  he  is  univerfally  detefted.  The  found  policy 
into  two  parties,  one  to  the  northward,  commanded  by  of  the  Dutch  has  likewife  found  it  neceffary  to  place 
a  chief  named  Chatha  Bta,  or  Tambujhie,  which  latter  the  fifcal  as  a  check,  to  overawe  the  other  officers  of 
appellation  he  had  obtained  from  his  mother,  a  woman  the  company,  that  they  may  not  counteraft  the  intc- 
of  an  Hottentot  tribe  named  Tamhukies.    This  man  rerts  of  their  mafters,  or  infringe  the  laws  of  the  mo- 
was  the  fon  of  a  chief  named  Pharoa,  who  died  about  ther-country.    He  is,  to  that  end,   commonly  well 
three  years  before,  and  left  two  fons  Cha  Chn  Bea,  and  verfcd  In  juridical  affairs,  and  depends  fokly  upon  the 
another  named  D/trika,  who  claimed  the  fupreme  an-  mother-country.     The  major  (at  prcfent  Mr  Von 
thority  on  account  of  his  mother  being  of  the  Caffre  Prehn,  who  received  us  with  great  politenefs)  has  the 
nation.    This  occafioned  a  conteft  between  the  two  rank  of  hoopman  ox  merchant;  this  circumftance  fur- 
brothers,  in  the  courfe  of  which  Cha  Cha  Bca  was  prifcs  a  ftranger,  who,  in  all  other  European  ftates,  is 
driven  out  of  his  territories  with  a  great  number  of  his  ufed  to  fee  military  honours  confer  dittinition  and  pre- 
party  ;  after  which  he  took  up  his  refidence  at  a  place  cedence  ;  and  appears  ftill  more  fingular  to  one  who 
named  Khoutay  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  en-  knows  the  contraft  in  this  particular  between  Holland 
tering  Into  an  alliance  with  the  Boflucs-men. — The  and  Ruflia,  where  the  idea  of  military  rank  is  annexed 
Caff'res  are  of  a  jet  black  colour,  their  eyes  large,  to  every  place,  even  that  of  a  profeffor  at  the  univer- 
and  their  teeth  as  white  as  ivory.     The  clothing  fity.    The  number  of  regular  foldiers  at  this  colony 
of  both  fcxes  is  nearly  the  fame  ;  confiding  entirely  amounts  to  about  700  ;  of  which  400  form  the  gar- 
of  the  hides  of  oxen,  which  are  made  as  pliant  as  cloth,  rifon  of  the  fort,  near  the  Cape  town.    The  inhabi- 
■           The  men  wear  tails  of  different  animals  tied  round  tants  capable  of  bearing  arms  form  a  militia  of  4000 
their  thighs,  pieces  of  brafs  in  their  hair,  and  large  men  ;  of  whom  a  confiderable  part  may  be  affembkd 
rings  of  ivory  on  their  arms:  they  are  likewife  adorn-  in  a  few  hours,  by  means  of  fignals  made  from  alarm- 
ed with  the  hair  of  lions,  feathers  faftencd  on  their  places  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  may  from 
heads,  &c.    They  ufe  the  ceremony  of  circumcifion,  iience  make  forae  eftimate  of  the  number  of  white 
which  is  ufually  performed  upon  them  when  they  are  people  in  this  colony,  which  is  at  prefent  fo  extenfive, 
nine  years  of  age.    They  are  very  fond  of  dog-s,  which  tliat  the  diftant  fettlements  are  above  a  month's  jour- 
they  exchange  for  cattle,  and  will  even  give  two  bul-  ney   from  the  Cape  :   but   thefe   remote  parts  lie 
locks  in  exchange  for  one  dog  which  pkafes  them,  fometlmes  more  than  a  day's  journey  from  each  o- 
They  are  expert  in  throwing  lances,  and  in  time  of  ther,  arc  furrounded  by  various  nations  of  Hotten- 
war  ufe  fhields  made  of  the  hides  of  oxen.    Through-  tots,  and  too  frequently  feel  the  want  of  protec- 
out  the  day  the  men  ^iccupy  themfelves  in  hunting,  tion  from  their  own  government  at  that  dillance. 
fighting,  or  dancing  ;  the  women  being  employed  in  The  llaves  in  this  colony  are  at  leaft  in  the  proportion 
the  cultivation  of  their  gardens  and  corn.    They  feem  of  five  or  more  to  one  white  perfon.  The  principal  in- 
not  to  be  deflitute  of  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  as  habitants  at  the  Cape  have  fometimes  from  20  to  7,0 
they  cultivate  feveral  vegetables  which  do  not  natu-  llaves,  which  ai  e  in  general  treated  with  great  lenity. 
Vol.  Vm.  Fart  II.  4  R  and 
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HottenUts.  and  fometiraes  become  great  favourites  with  their  ma 
'  '  ~  fters,  who  give  them  very  good  cloathing,  but  oblige, 
thera  to  wear  neither  flioes  nor  ftockings,  referving 
thefe  articles  to  themfelves.  The  flaves  are  chiefly 
brought  from  Madagafcar,  and  a  little  veflel  annually 
goes  from  the  Cape  thither  on  that  trade  ;  there  are, 
however,  befides  them,  a  number  of  Malays  and  Ben- 
galefe,  and  fome  negroes.  The  colonics  themfelves 
are  for  the  greateft  part  Germans,  with  fome  families 
of  Dutch,  and  fome  of  French  Proteftants.  The  cha- 
rafter  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  is  mixed.  They 
arc  induftrious,  but  fond  of  good  living,  hofpitable, 
and  focial ;  though  accuftomed  to  hire  their  apartments 
to  ftrangers  for  the  time  they  touch  at  this  fettlement, 
and  ufed  to  be  complimented  with  rich  prefents  of 
fluffs,  &c.  by  the  officers  of  merchant  fliips.  They 
have  no  great  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
there  being  no  public  fchools  of  note  at  the  Cape  ; 
their  young  merl  are  therefore  commonly  fent  to  Hol- 
land for  improvement,  and  their  female  education  is 
too  much  neglefted.  A  kind  of  diflike  to  reading, 
and  the  want  of  public  amufements,  make  their  con- 
Tcrfation  uninterefting,  and  too  frequently  turn  it  upon 
fcandal,  which  is  commonly  carried  to  a  degree  of  in- 
veteracy peculiar  to  little  towns.  The  French,  Eng- 
lifh,  Portuguefe,  and  Malay  languages,  are  very  com- 
monly fpoken,  and  many  of  the  ladies  have  acquired 
them.  This  circumftance,  together  with  the  accom- 
plifhments  of  finging,  dancing,  and  playing  a  tune  on 
the  lute,  frequently  united  in  an  agreeable  perfon, 
make  amends  for  the  want  of  refined  manners  and  de- 
licacy of  fentiment.  There  are,  however,  among  the 
principal  inhabitants,  perfons  of  both  fexes,  whofe 
whole  deportment,  extenfive  reading,  and  well- culti- 
vated underilanding,  would  be  admired  and  diftinguifh- 
ed  even  in  Europe.  Their  circumftances  are  in  gene- 
ral eafy,  and  very  often  affluent,  on  account  of  the  cheap 
rate  at  vfhich  the  necelfaries  of  life  are  to  be  procured  : 
but  they  feldom  amafs  fuch  prodigious  riches  here  as 
at  Batavia  ;  and  I  was  told  the  greateft  private  fortune 
at  the  Cape  did  not  exceed  100,000  dollars,  or  about 
22,5001.  fterling. 

*'  I'he  farmers  in  the  country  are  very  plain  hofpi- 
table people  ;  but  thofe  vi^ho  dwell  in  the  remoteft 
fettlements  feldom  come  to  town,  and  are  faid  to  be 
very  ignorant  :  This  may  cafily  be  conceived,  becaufe 
fhey  have  no  better  company  than  Hottentots,  their 
dwellings-  being  often  feveral  days  journey  afunder, 
which  muft  in  a  great  meafure  preclude  all  intercourfe. 
The  vine  is  cultivated  in  plantations  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  a  few  days  journey  from  the  town  ;  which  were 
trftabliflied  by  the  firft  colonifts,  and  of  which  the 
ground  was  given  in  perpetual  property  to  them  and 
their  heirs.  The  company  at  prefent  never  part  with 
the  property  of  the  ground,  but  let  the  furface  to  the 
farmer  for  an  annualrent,  which,  though  extremely 
moderate,  being  only  25  dollars  for  60  acres,  yet  does 
ijot  give  fufiicient  encouragement  to  plant  vineyards. 
The  diftant  fettlements,  therefore,  chiefly  raife  corn 
and  rear  cattle  ;  nay,  many  of  the  fettlers  entirely 
follow  the  latter  branch  of  rulb'c  employment,  and 
fome  have  very  numerous  flocks.  We  were  told  there 
were  two  farmers  who  had  each  15,000  fheep,  and 
oxen  in  proportion  ;  and  feveral  who  pofftfl'ed  6000 
Sooo  flieep,  of  which  they  drive  great  droves  to 
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town  every  year  :  but  lions  and  buffaloes,  and  the  fa-  Hottento 
tigue  of  the  journey,  deftroy  numbers  of  their  cattle 
before  they  can  bring  them  fo  far.  They  commonly 
take  their  families  with  them  in  large  waggons  covered 
with  linen  or  leather,  fpread  over  hoops,  and  drawn 
by  8,  10,  and  fometimes  12  pair  of  oxen.  They  bring 
butter,  mutton -tallow,  the  flefh  and  fliins  of  fea  cows 
(hippopotamus),  together  with  lion  and  rhinoceros* 
fkins  to  fell.  They  have  feveral  flaves,  and  commonly 
engage  in  their  fervice  feveral  Hottentots  of  the  poorei* 
fort,  and  (as  we  were  told)  of  the  tribe  called  Bos  hie  s- 
MEN,  Bofchemans,  or  Bujhmcn^  who  have  no  cattle  of 
their  own,  but  commonly  fubfift  by  hunting,  or  by 
committing  depredations  on  their  neighbours.  The 
opulent  farmers  fet  up  a  young  beginner  by  intrufting 
to  his  care  a  flock  of  400  or  500  fheep,  which  he  leads 
to  a  diftant  fpot,  where  he  finds  plenty  of  good  grafs 
and  water  ;  the  one-half  of  all  the  lambs  which  are 
yeaned  fall  to  his  rtiare,  by  which  means  he  foon  be- 
comes as  rich  as  his  benefadlor. 

*'  Though  the  Dutch  company  feem  evidently  to 
difcourage  all  new  fettlers,  by  granting  no  lands  in 
private  property ;  yet  the  produ£ts  of  the  country 
have  of  late  years  fufhced  not  only  to  fupply  the  ifles 
of  France  and  Bourbon  with  corn,  but  llkewife  to 
furnifh  the  mother- country  with  feveral  fhip- loads. 
Thefe  exports  would  certainly  be  made  at  an  eaiier 
rate  than  at  prefent,  if  the  fettlements  did  not  extend 
fo  far  into  the  country,  from  whence  the  produds 
muft  be  brought  to  the  Table-bay  by  land- carriage, 
on  roads  which  are  almoft  impaffable.  The  interme- 
diate fpaces  of  uncultivated  land  between  the  different 
fettlements  are  very  extenfive,  and  contain  many  fpota 
fit  for  agriculture  ;  but  one  of  the  chief  reafons  why 
the  colonifts  are  fo  much  divided  and  fcattered  through- 
out the  country,  is  to  be  met  with  in  another  regula- 
tion of  the  company,  which  forbids  every  new  fettler 
to  eftabhfh  himfelf  within  a  mile  of  another.  It  is 
evident,  that  if  this  fettlement  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  commonwealth,  it  would  have  attained  to  a  great 
population,  and  a  degree  of  opulence  and  fplendor  of 
which  it  has  not  the  leaft  hopes  at  prefent  :  but  a  pri- 
vate company  of  Eaft-India  merchants  find  their  ac- 
count much  better  in  keeping  all  the  landed  property 
to  themfelves,  and  tying  down  the  colonift,  left  he 
fhould  become  too  great  and  powerful. 

"  The  wines  made  at  the  Cape  are  of  the  greateft 
variety  poffible.  The  beft,  which  is  made  at  M.  Vander 
Spy's  plantation  6f  Conftantia,  is  fpoken  of  in  Europe, 
more  by  report  than  from  real  knowledge  ;  30  leagres 
(or  pipes)  at  the  utmoft  are  annually  raifed  of  this 
kind,  and  each  leagre  fells  for  about  50  1.  on  the  fpot. 
The  vines  from  which  it-is  made  were  originally  brought 
from  Shiraz  in  Perfia.  Several  other  forts  grow  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  plantation,  which  produce  a 
fweet  rich  wine,  that  generally  paffes  for  genuine  Con- 
ftantia in  Europe.  French  plants  of  burgundy,  muf- 
cade,  and  frontignan,  have  likewife  been  tried,  and 
have  fucceeded  extremely  well,  fometimes  producing 
wines  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  original  foil.  An  ex- 
cellent dry  wine,  which  has  a  flight  agreeable  tartnefs, 
is  commonly  drank  in  the  principal  families,  and  is 
made  of  Madeira  vines  tranfplanted  to  the  Cape.  Se- 
veral low  forts,  not  entirely  difagreeable,  are  raifed  in 
great  plenty,,  and  fpld  at  a  very  cheap  r^te }  fothat. 
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ottlnger  tlie  fallors  of  the  Eaft-India  (hips  commonly  indulge 
II       themfdves  very  plentifully  in  them  whenever  they  come 
afhore. 

"  The  produfts  of  the  country  fupply  with  provi- 
fions  the  fhips  of  all  nations  which  touch  at  the  Cape. 
Corn,  flour,  bifcuit,  faked  beef,  brandy,  and  wine,  are 
to  be  had  in  abundance,  and  at  moderate  prices  ;  and 
their  fiefli  greens,  fine  fruits,  good  mutton  and  beef, 
are  excellent  reftoratives  to  feamen  who  have  made  a 
long  voyage." 

HOTTINGER  (John  Henry),  born  at  Zurich  in 
Switzerland  in  1620,  profcfTed  the  Oriental  langua- 
ges at  Leyden,  and  was  efteemed  by  all  his  learned 
colleagues.  He  was  drowned,  with  part  of  his  family, 
in  the  river  Lemit,  in  the  year  1667.  He  wrote  a 
prodigious  number  of  works;  the  principal  of  which 
are,  i.  Rxercitationes  j4nt't  Alorinians  de  Pcntateucho  Sa 
maritano,  4to  ;  in  which  he  defends  the  Hebrew  text 
agalnft  fatlier  Morin.  2.  Hijloria  Orientalts,  4to.  3.  Bt- 
bliGthecarlus  quadripartitus.  4.  Thefaurus  Philologkus  Sa- 
cra Scriptures,  4to.  5.  Hijloria  Eccleftajiica.  6.  Promptu- 
anim,Jive  Bibliotbeca  Orientalis,  /{to.  7  DiJJertationes 
m'tfcellanece,  &c. 

HOTTONIA,  water-violet:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  2ift  order,  PrecU.  The  corolla  is  falver- 
fliaped  ;  the  ftamina  are  placed  in  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla ;  and  the  capfule  is  unilocular.  There  is  but 
one  fpecies,  viz.  the  paluftris,  with  a  naked  ftalk. 
It  grows  naturally  in  the  ftanding  waters  in  many 
parts  of  England.  The  leaves,  which  are  for  the  moll 
part  imnierfed  in  water,  are  finely  winged  and  flat  like 
moft  of  the  fea  plants ;  and  at  the  bottom  have  long 
fibrous  roots,  which  ftrike  into  the  mud  :  the  flower- 
llalks  rife  five  or  fix  inches  above  the  water,  and  to- 
ward the  top  have  two  or  three  whorls  of  purple  flow- 
ers, terminated  by  a  fmall  clufter  of  the  fame.  Thefe 
flowers  have  the  appearance  of  thofe  of  the  llock  gilli- 
flower,  fo  make  a  pretty  appearance  on  the  furface  of 
the  water.  It  may  be  propagated  in  deep  ftanding 
waters,  by  procuring  its  feeds  when  they  are  ripe,  from 
the  places  of  their  natural  growth  ;  which  fhould  be 
immediately  dropped  into  the  water  in  thofe  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  grow,  and  the  fpring 
following  they  will  appear  ;  and  if  they  are  not  dil- 
turbed,  they  will  foon  propagate  themfelvcs  in  great 
plenty. — Cows  eat  this  plant ;  fwine  refufe  it. 

HouBRAKEN  (Jacob),  a  celebrated  engraver,  whofe 
great  excellence  confiiled  in  the  portrait  line.  His  works 
are  difl:inguifhed  by  an  admirable  foftnefs  and  delicacy  of 
execution,  joined  with  good  drawing,  and  a  fine  talle. 
If  his  beft  performances  have  ever  been  furpafled,  it  is 
in  the  mafterly  determination  of  the  features,  which  we 
find  in  the  works  of  Nanteuil,  Edelink,  and  Drevet: 
this  gives  an  animation  to  the  countenance,  more  eafily 
to  be  felt  than  defcribed.  His  works  are  pretty  nu- 
merous ;  and  moft  of  them  being  for  Englifh  publica- 
tions, they  are  fufficiently  known  in  this  country.  In 
particular  the  greater  and  beil  part  of  the  coUedion  of 
portraits  of  lUuftrious  men,  publifted  in  London  by 
I.  and  P.  Knapton,  were  by  his  hand. 

HOVEDON  (Roger  de),  born  of  an  illuftrious 
family  in  Yorkfliire,  moft  probably  at  the  town  of  that 
name,  now  called  Hoiuden,  fome  time  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.   After  he  had  received  the  fu  ll  parts  of  edu- 


cation in  his  native  country,  he  ftudied  ^h<  civil  and 
canon  law,  which  were  then  become  moft  fafhionable 
and  lucrative  branches  of  learning.  He  became  do- 
meftic  chaplain  to  Henry  II.  who  employed  him  to 
traniaft  feveral  ecclefiaftical  affairs  ;  in  which  he  ac- 
quitted himfelf  with  honour.  But  his  moft  meritori- 
ous work  was  his  annals  of  England,  fiom  A.  D.  731, 
when  Bede's  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  ends,  to  A.  D.  1202. 
This  work,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  voluminous  of 
our  ancient  hiftories,  is  more  valuable  for  the  fincerit^ 
with  which  it  is  written,  and  the  great  variety  of  fafts 
which  it  contains,  than  for  the  beauty  of  its  ftyle,  ot 
the  regularity  of  its  arrangement. 

HOUGH,  HAM,  in  the  manege,  the  joint  of  the 
hind  leg  of  a  beaft,  which  connedls  the  thigh  to  the 
leg.    See  Ham. 

To  Hough,  or  cut  the  Houghs,  is  to  ham-ftring,  or  to 
difable  by  cutting  the  finews  of  the  ham. 

HOULIERES  (Antoniette  de),  a  French  lady, 
whofe  poetry  is  highly  efteemed  in  France.  Her 
works  and  thofe  of  her  daughter  have  been  coUeAed 
and  printed  together  in  two  volumes.  Moft  of  the 
Idyls,  particularly  thofe  on  flieep  and  birds,  furpafs 
every  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  French  languaij;e  :  the 
thoughts  and  exprcfiions  are  noble ;  and  the  ftyle 
pure,  flowing,  and  chafte.  Mademoifelle  des  Hou« 
lieres  carried  the  poetic  prize  in  the  French  academy 
agalnft  Fontenelle.  Both  of  thefe  ladies  were  mem*- 
bers  of  the  academy  of  Ricovatrl  ;  the  mother  was 
alfo  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Aries.  Thofe  who 
defire  to  be  more  particularly  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory  of  Madam  des  Houlieres,  may  confult  her  life 
prefixed  to  her  works  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1747? 
2  vols  1 2  mo. 

HOULS WORTHY,  a  large  town  of  Devonftiire, 
feattd  between  two  branches  of  the  river  Tamer,  ha- 
ving a  good  market  for  corn  and  provifions.  W. 
Long.  4  42.  N.  Lat.  50.  50. 

HOUND.  See  Can  is,  BiooD-Hound,and  Gre- Hounds 
Training  of  Hounds.  Before  we  fpeak  of  the  me- 
thods proper  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  it  will  be  ne- 
celfary  to  point  out  the  qualities  which  fportfmen  de>" 
fire  to  meet  with  in  thefe  animals.  It  is  generally  un- 
derftood,  that  hounds  of  the  middle  fize  are  the  mod 
proper,  it  being  remarked,  that  all  animals  of  that  de- 
fcription  are  ftronger  than  either  fuch  as  are  very  fmall 
or  very  large.  The  fliape  of  the  hound  ought  to  be 
particularly  attended  to  ;  for  if  he  be  not  well  propor- 
tioned, he  can  neither  run  faft  nor  do  much  work. 
His  legs  ought  to  be  (Iraight,  his  feet  round,  and  not 
very  large ;  his  flioulders  back  ;  his  breaft  rather  wide 
than  narrow;  his  cheft  deep,  his  back  broad,  his 
head  fmall,  his  neck  thin  ;  his  tail  thick  and  bufliy, 
and  if  he  carry  it  well  fo  much  the  better.  None  of 
thofe  young  hounds  which  are  out  at  the  elbows,  or 
fuch  as  are  weak  from  the  knee  to  the  foot,  ftiould 
ever  be  taken  into  the  pack.  That  the  pack  may 
look  well,  it  is  proper  that  the  hounds  fliould  be  as 
much  as  pofiible  of  a  fize :  and  if  the  animals  be 
handfome  at  the  fame  time,  the  pack  will  then  be  per- 
feft.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  thought,  that  this 
contributes  any  thing  to  the  goodnefs  of  a  pack ;  for 
very  unhandfome  packs,  confifting  of  hounds  entirely 
different  in  fize  and  colour,  have  been  known  to  afford 
very  good  fport.  It  is  only  neceffary  that  they  ftiould 
run  well  together ;  to  which  indeed  an  uniformity  in 
4  R  a'  fize 
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fize  and  fhape  would  feem  to  contribute  in  fome  de-    little  care  that  is  taken  of  them. 
The  pack  that  can  run  ten  miles,,  or  any  other 


u 


flmting. 


gree. 

confiderable  fpace,  in  the  fhorteft  time,  may  be  faid  to 
go  fafteft,  though  the  hounds  takca  feparately  might 
be  conilderably  inferior  to  others  in  fwiftnefe.  A 
pack  of  hounds,  conUdeted  in  a  colleftive  body,  ga 
faft  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  their  nofes  and 
the  head  they  carry»  Packs  which  are  compofed  of 
hounds  of  various  kinds  feldom  run  well.  When  the 
packs  are  very  large,  the  hounds  are  feldom  fufiiciently 
hunted  to  be  good;  twenty  or  thirty  cauple,  therefore, 
or  at  moft  forty,  will  be  abundantly  fuificieat  for  the 
kecneft  fportfman  in  this  country,  as  thus  he  may  be 
enabled  to  hunt  three  or  even  four  tim^s  a  week.  The 
iiun\ber  of  hounds  to  be  kept,  mull,  however,  in  a 
confiderable  degree,  depend  on  the  ftrenj/th  of  the 
pack  and  the  country  in  which  you  hunt.  They 
fhould  be  left  at  home  as  feldom  as  poflible ;  and  too 
many  old  hounds  fhould  not  be  kept.  None  ought 
to  be  kept  above  five  or  fix  feafons,  though  this  alfo 
i&  fomewhat  uncertain,  as  wc  have  no  rule  for  judging 
how  long  a  hound  will  laft. 

In  breeding  of  hounds,  confiderable  attention  ought 
t^o  be  paid  to  the  dog  from  whom  you  breed.  All 
fuch  are  to  be  rejefted  as  have  a  tender  nofe,  as  are 
hahhkrs  or Jk'irters.  An  old  dog  fhould  never  be  put 
to  an  old  bitch  ;  nor  fhould  any  attempts  be  made  to 
erofs  the  breed  unlefs  in  a  proper  and  judicious  man- 
ner. Mr  Beckford  \  informs  us,  that  he  has  fcen  fox- 
hounds bred  out  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  and  fox- 
hound bitch  ;  the  whelps  were  monftroufly  ugly,  and 
had  other  bad  qualities  befides.  The  crofs  moll  like- 
ly to  be  of  fervicc  to  a  fox-hound  is  the  beagle.  The 
reafon  of  crofling  the  breeds  fometimes  is,  that  the 
imperfeftions  of  one  may  fomtimes  he  remedied  by 
another.  The  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March,  are  the  beft  for  breeding  ;  late  puppies  feldom 
thrive.  After  the  females  begin  to  grow  big  with 
young,  it  will  not  be  proper  to  let  them  hunt  any 
more,  or  indeed  to  remain  for  a  much  longer  time  in 
the  kennel.  Sometimes  thefe  animals  will  have  an 
extraordinary  ntimber  of  whelps.  Mr  Beckford  in- 
forms us,  that  he  has  known  a  bitch  have  15  puppies 
at  a  litter  ;  and  he  alTures  us,  that  a  friend  of  his  in- 
formed him,  that  a  hound  in  his  pack  brought  forth 
1 6,  all  of  them  alive.  In  thefe  cafes  it  is  proper  to 
put  fome  of  the  puppies  to  another  bitch,  if  you  want 
to  keep  them  all  \  but  if  any  are  deftroyed,  the  bell 
coloured  ought  ta  be  kept.  The  bitches  fhould  not 
only  have  plenty  of  flelh,  but  milk  alfo  ;.  and  the  pup- 
pies fhould  not  be  taken  from  them  till  they  are  able 
to  take  care  of  themfelves :  their  mothers  will  be  re- 
lieved wlien  they  learn  to  lap  milk,  which  they  will  do 
in  a  fhort  time.  After  the  puppies  are  taken  away 
from  their  mothers,  the  litter  fhould  have  three  purging 
balls  given  them,  one  every  other  morning,  and  plenty 
of  whey  the  intermediate  day.  If  a  bitch  bring  only 
one  or  two  puppies,  and  you  have  another  that  will 
take  them,  by  putting  the  puppies  to  her  the  former 
will  foon  be  fit  to  hunt  again.  She  fhould,  however, 
be  firft  phyficked,  and  it  will  alfo  be  of  fervice  to  a- 
noint  her  dugs  with  brandy  and  water. 

Whelps  are  very  liable  to  the  diftcmper  to  which 
dogs  in  general  are  fub}e6l,  and  which  frequently 
makes  great  havoc  among  them  at  their  walks ;  and 
this  is  fuppofed  by  Mr  Beckford  W  be  owing  to  the 


If  the  diflemper 
(fays  he)  once  get  among  them,  they  muH  all  have  ■ 
it:  yet  notwithflanding  that,  as  they  will  be  conllant- 
ly  well  fed,  and  will  lie  warm  (ia  a  kejincl  built  on 
purpofe),  I  am  confident  it  would  be  the  favi ng  of* 
many  lives.  If  you  fhould  adopt  tlus  method,  yoa 
muil  remember  to  ufe  thems  early  to  go  in  couples :. 
and  when  they  become  of  a  proper  age,  they  mull  be 
walked  out  often ;  for  fhould  tl>ey  remain  confined,, 
they  would  neither  liave  the  heahh,  fliape,  or  under- 
Handing,  which  they  ought  to  have.  When  I  kej  t 
harriers,  1  bred  up  fome  of  the  puppies  at  a  d  ill  ant. 
kennel;  but  having  no  fervants  there  to  exercife  them 
properly,  I  found  them  much  inferior  to  fuch  of  their 
brethren  as  had  the  luck  to  furvive  the  many  difhcul- 
ties  and  dangers  they  had  undergone  at  their  walks 
thefe  were  afterwards  equal  to  any  thing,  aad  afraid; 
of  nothing  ;  whilll  thofe  that  had  been  nurfed  with  fa- 
much  care,  were  weakly,  timid,  and  had  every  difad- 
vantage  attending  private  education.  I  have  often- 
heard  as  an  excufe  for  hounds  not  hunting  a  cold 
fcent,  that  they  were  too  high-bred.  I  confefs  I  know 
not  what  that  means  :  but  this  I  know,  that  hounds, 
are  frequently  too  ill-bred  to  be  of  any  fervice.  It  is. 
judgment  in  the  breeder,  and  patience  afterwards  Ixh. 
the  huntfman,  that  makes  them-  hunt. 

When  young  hounds  are  firft  taken  in,  they,  fhouldi 
be  kept  feparate  from  the  pack  ;  and  as  it  will  happen.^ 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  little  or  no  hunt- 
ing, you  may  eafily  give  them  up  one  of  the  kennel* 
and  grafs  court  adjoining.  Tlieir  play  frequently  ends, 
in  a  battle  ;  it  therefore  is  lefs  dangeious  where  all  are 
equally  matched — If  you  find  that  they  take  a  diflike 
to  any  particular  hound,  the  fafeft  way  will  be  to  re- 
move him,  or  it  is  probable  they  will  kill  him  at  laft. 
When  a  feed^t  hears  the  hounds  q^uarrel  in  the 
kennel,  he  halloos  to  them  to  ftop  them  he  then 
goes  in  among  them,  and  flogs  every  hound  he  cari 
come  near.  How  much  more  reafouable,  as  well  as 
efficacious,  would  it  be,  were  he  to  fee  which  were  the 
combatants  before  he  fpeaks  to  them.  pLinifhment 
would  then  fall,  as.  it  ought,  on  the  guilty  only.  In  all 
packs  there  are  fome  bounds  more  quarrelfome  thaii 
the  reft  ;  and  it  is  to  them  we  owe  all  the  mifchicf 
that  is  done.  If  you  find  chaftlfement  cannot  quiet 
them^  it  may  be  prudent  to  break  their  holders ;  for 
fince  they  are  not  necefTary  to  them  for  the  meat  they 
have  to  eat,  they  are  not  likely  to  ferve  them  in  any 
good  purpofe.  Young  hounds  fliould  be  fed  twice  a 
day,  as  they  feldom  take  kindly  to  the  kennel  meat 
at  firft,  and  the  diftemper  is  moft  apt  to  feize  them  at 
this  time.  It  is  better  not  to  round  them  till,  they  are 
thoroughly  fettled;  nor  fhould  it  be  put  off  till  the 
hot  weather,  for  then  they  would  bleed  too  much.  It 
may  be  better  perhaps  to  round  them  at  their  quar- 
ters, when  about  fix  months  old  ;  fliculd  it  be  done 
fooner,  it  would  make  their  ears  tuck  up.  Tlie  tailing  oF 
them  is  ufually  done  before  they  are  put  out ;  it.  might 
be  better,  perhaps,  to  leave  it  till  they  are  taken  in. 
Dogs  muft  not  be  rounded  at  the  time  they  have  the 
diftemper  upon  them,  as  the  lofs  of  blood  would 
weaken  them  too  much. 

"  If  any  of  the  dogs  be  thin  over  the  back,  or  any 
more  quarrelfome  than  the  reft,  it  will  be  of  ufe  ta 
cut  them  :  I  alfo  fpay  fuch  bitches  as  I  fliall  not  want 
to  breed  from  j  they  are  more  ufeful,  are  ftouter,  and 

are 
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Hotrnd.  are  always  in  better  order  ;  befides  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ccflary  if  you  hunt  late  in  the  fpring,  or  your  pack 
will  be  very  fhort  for  want  of  it.  The  latter  operation, 
however,  does  not  always  fuccetd  ;  it  will  be  necefTary 
therefore  to  employ  a  flcilful  perfon,  and  one  on  whom 
you  can  depend  ;  for  if  it  be  ill  done,  though  they 
cannot  have  puppies,  they  will  go  to  heat  notwith- 
ftanding.  They  fhould  be  kept  low  for  feveral  days 
before  the  operation  is  performed,  and  muft  be  fed  on 
thin  meat  for  fome  time  after." 

It  is  impoffible  to  determine  how  many  young  hounds 
ought  to  be  bred  in  order  to  keep  up  the  pack,  as 
this  depends  altogether  on  contingencies.  The  defi- 
ciencies of  one  year  muft  be  fupplied  by  the  n^xt ;  but 
it  is  probable,  that  from  30  to  35  couple  of  old  hounds, 
and  from  eight  to  twelve  couple  of  youag  ones,  will 
anfwer  the  purp>ofe  where  no  more  than  40  couple  are 
to  be  kept.  A  confiderable  number,  however,  ought 
always  to  be  bred  ;  for  it  is  undmibtedly,  and  evidently 
true,  that  thofe  who  breed  the  greatcft  number  of 
hounds  muft  expeft  the  beft  pack. 

After  the  hounds  have  been  rounded,  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  huntfman,  and  anfwer  to-  their 
names,  they  ought  to  be  coupled  together,  and  walked 
out  among  fheep.  Such  as  are  particularly  ill  natured 
ought  to  have  their  couples  loofe  about  their  necks  in 
the  kennel  till  they  become  reconciled  to  thera.  The 
Hioft  ftubborn  ought  to  be  coupled  to  old  hounds  ra- 
ther than  to  young  ones ;  and  two  dogs  fliould  not  be 
coupled  together  when  you  can  avoid  it.  As  young 
hounds  are  aukward  at  firft,  a  few  ought  only  to  be 
fet  out  at  a  time  with  people  on  foot,  and  tliey  will 
ibon  afterwards  follow  a  horfe.  When  they  have  been 
walked  out  often  in  this  manner  amongft  the  fheep, 
they  fhould  be  uncoupled  by  a  few  at  a  time,  and  thofe 
chaftifed  who  offtr  to  run  after  the  fheep  ;  but  it  will 
be  difficult  to  reclaim  them  after  they  have  once  been 
allowed  to  tafte  blood.  Some  are  accuftomed  to  cou- 
ple the  dogs  with  a  ram  in  order  to  break  them  from 
iheep  ;  but  this  is  very  dangerous  for  both  parties. 
Mr  Beckford  relates  a  flory  of  a  nobleman  who  put  a 
large  ram  into  his  kennel  in  order  to  break  his  hounds 
from  fheep  ;  but  when  he  came  fome  time  after  to  fee 
bow  nobly  the  ram  defended  himfelf,  he  found  him  en- 
tirely eaten  up,  and  the  hounds  gone  to.  fleep  after 
having  filled  their  bellies. 

When  hounds  are  to  be  aired,  it  is  beft  to  take  them 
out  feparately,  the  old  ones  one  day,  and  the  young 
another  ;  though,  if  they  are  to  have  whey  from  a  di- 
ftant  dairy,,  both  old  and  young  may  be  taken  out 
together,  obferving  only  to  take  the  young  hounds 
in  couples,  when  the  old  ones  are  along  with  them. 
Young  hounds  are  always  apt  to- fall  into  ml£chief,.and 
even  old  ones  when  idle  will  be  apt  to  join  them.  Mr 
Beckford  mentions  a  whole  pack  running  after  a  flock 
©f  ftieep  through  the  mere  accident  of  a. horfe's  falling, 
and  then  running  away. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  entering  ef  hounds  to  a 
fcent,  our  author  gives  fuch  direftions  as  have  fub- 
^efted  him  to  a  fevere  charge  of  inhumanity.  We 
fhall  give  them  in  his  own-word^.  "  You  had  better 
enter  them  at  their  own  game ;-  it  will  fave  you  much 
trouble  afterwards.  Many  dogs,  I  believe,  like  that 
fcent  beft  which  they  were  firft  blooded  to:  but  be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  mofl  certainly  reafonable  to  ufe  them 
to  tha\  which  it  ia  intended  tbej'  fhould. hunt.  It  may 
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not  be  amifs  firfl  when  they  begin  to  hunt  to  put  light  Houncf^ 
collars  on  them.  Young  hounds  may  eafily  get  out  of  — y— « 
their  knowledge  ;  and  fhy  ones,  after  they  have  been 
much  beaten,  may  not  choofe  to  return  home.  Col- 
lars, in  that  cafe,  may  prevent  their  being  loft. — Yov/ 
fay  you  like  to  fee  your  young  hounds  run  a  trail- 
fcent. — I  have  no  doubt  that  you  would  be  glad  to  fee 
them  run  over  an  open  down,  where  you  could  fo  eafily 
obfcrve  their  aftion  and  their  fpeed.  I  cannot  think 
the  doing  of  it  once  or  twice  could  hurt  your  hounds  ; 
and  yet  as  a  fportfman  I  dare  not  recommend  it  to  you. 
All  that  I  can  fay  is,  that  it  would  be  lefs  bad  than 
entering  them  at  hare.  A  cat  is  as  good  a  trail  as  any  ;- 
but  on  no  account  fhould  any  trail  be  ufed  after  your 
hounds  are  ftooped  to  a  fcent.  I  know  an  old  fportf- 
man who  enters  his  young  hounds  firfl  at  a  cat,  which 
he  drags  along  the  ground  for  a  mile  or  two,  at  the- 
end  of  which  be  turns  out  a  badger,  firft  taking  care 
to  break  his  teeth :  he  takes  out  about  a  couple  of  oldv 
hounds  aJorvg  with  the  yonng  ones  to  hold  them  on^ 
He  never  enters  his  young  hounds  but  at  vermin  ;  for 
he  fay's,  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  fhould  go,, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it !" 

Hounds  ought  to  be  entered  as  foon  as  pofTible, 
though  the  time  muft  be  uncertain,  as  it  depends  on; 
the  nature  of  tlje  country  in  .vhlch  they  are.  In  coriv 
countries  hunting  may  not  be  prafticable  till  the  corn 
is  cut  down  ;  but  you  may  begin  fooner  in  grafs  coun- 
tries, and  at  any  time  in  woodlands.  "  If  (fays  Mr 
Beckford)  you  have  plenty  of  foxes,  and  can  afford  to- 
make  a  facrtfice  of  fome  of  them  for  the  fake  of  making- 
your  young,  hounds  fteady,  take  them  firfl  where  you 
have  leaft  riot,  putting  fome  of  the  fteadieft  of  your 
old  hounds  among  them.  If  in  fuch  a  place  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  litter  of  foxes,  you  may 
afTure  yourfelf  you  will  have  but  little  trouble  with' 
your  young  bonnds  afterwards. — If,  owing  to  a  fear- 
city  of  foxes,  you  fhould  ftoop  your  hounds  at  hare, 
let  them  by  no  means  have  the  blood  of  her ;  nor,  for 
the  fake  of  confiftency,  give  them  much  encourage- 
ment. Hare- hunting  has  oive  advantage}  hounds- 
are  chiefly  in  open  ground j  where  you  can  eafily 
command  them  ;  but  notwithftanding  that,  if  foxes- 
be  in  tolerable  plenty,  keep -them  to  their  ovsm  game. 
— Frequent  hallooing  is- of  ufe  with  young  hounds;; 
it  keeps  them  forward,  prevents  their  being  loft,  and' 
hinders  them  from  hunting  after  the  reft.  The  oftener 
therefore  that  a  fox  is  feen  and  hallooed,  the  better,- 
I  by  no  means,  however,  approve  of  much  hallooing* 
to  old  hounds  ;  though  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  time 
when  hallooing  is  of  ufe,  a  time  when  it  does  hurt,', 
and  a  time  when  it  is  perfedlly  indifferent :  but  long 
pradlice  and  great  attention  to  hunting  can  only  teaclr 
the  application. 

'*  Hounds  at  their  firft  entrance  cannot  be  encou- 
raged too  much.    When  they  are  become  handy,  love 
a  fcent,  and  begin  to  know  what  is  right,  it  will  then 
be  foon  enough  to  chaftife  them  fur  what  is  wrong  ;  in; 
which  cafe  one  fevere  beating  will  fave  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  When  abound  is  flogged, the  v/hipper-in  fhould) 
make  ufe  of  his  voice  as  well  as  his  whip.    If  any  bc: 
very  unfteady,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  fend  them  out  by 
themfelves  when  the  men  go  out  toexercife  their  horfes.- 
If  you  have  hares  in  plenty,  let  fome  be  found  fitting,, 
and  turned  out  before  them  ;  and  you  will  find  that 
the  moft  riotous  will  not-  rutt  after  thera.    If  you  iu=-.- 
z  tend^ 
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^ounc!.   tenc!  them  to  be  fteady  from  deer,  they  fliould  often 
■•*~»        fee  deer,  and  then  they  will  not  regard  them  ;  and  if 
after  a  probation  of  this  kind  you  turn  out  a  cub  be- 
fore them,  with  fome  old  hounds  to  lead  them  on,  you 
may  afiure  yourfelf  they  will  not  be  unftcady  long." 

It  is  proper  to  put  the  young  hounds  into  the  pack 
when  they  ftoop  to  a  fcent,  become  handy,  know  a 
rate,  and  ftop  eafily,  A  few  only  are  to  be  put  to  the 
pack  at  a  time  ;  and  it  is  not  advifable  even  to  begin 
this  till  the  pack  have  been  out  a  few  times  by  them- 
■felves,  and  "  are  gotten  well  in  blood."  They  fhonld 
he  low  in  flefh  when  you  begin  to  hunt ;  the  ground  be- 
ing generally  hard  at  that  time,  fo  that  they  are  liable  to 
Ije  fhaken. — By  hounds  beinu^  handy,  our  author  means 
their  being  ready  to  d©  whatever  is  required  of  them  ; 
and  particularly,  when  call,  to  turn  eafily  which  way 
the  huntfman  pleafes. 

Mr  Beckford  begins  to  hunt  with  his  young  hounds 
in  Auguft.  The  huntfman  in  the  preceding  months 
keeps  his  old  hounds  healthy  by  giving  them  proper 
exercife,  and  gets  his  young  hounds  forward  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  nothing  anfwers  fo  well  as  taking  them 
frequently  out.  The  huntfman  (hould  go  along  with 
them,  get  frequently  off  his  horfe,  and  encourage  them 
to  come  to  him  :— too  much  reltraint  will 'frequently 
incline  the  hounds  to  be  riotous.  Our  author  frequent- 
ly walks  out  his  hounds  among  flieep,  hares,  and  deer. 
Sometimes  he  turns  down  a  cat  before  them,  which 
they  kill  ;  and  when  the  time  of  hunting  approaches, 
iie  turns  out  young  foxes  or  badgers  ;  taking  out  fome 
of  the  moft  fteady  of  his  old  hounds  to  lead  on  the 
young  ones.  Small  covers  and  furze-brakes  are  drawn 
■with  them  to  ufe  them  to  a  halloo,  and  to  teach  them 
obedience.  If  they  find  improper  game  and  hunt  it, 
they  are  flopped  and  brought  back  ;  and  as  long  as 
they  will  ftop  at  a  rate,  they  are  not  chaftifed.  At 
fuch  times  as  they  are  taken  out  to  air,  the  huntfman 
leads  them  into  the  country  in  which  they  are  defigned 
to  hunt;  by  which  means  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  country,  and  cannot  mifs  their  way  home  at  any 
time  afterwards.  When  they  begin  to  hunt,  they  are 
firft  brought  into  a  large  cover  of  his  own,  which  has 
many  ridings  cut  in  it ;  and  where  young  foxes  are 
turned  out  every  year  on  purpofe  for  tliem.  After 
they  have  been  hunted  for  fome  days  in  this  manner, 
they  arc  fent  to  more  diftant  covers,  and  more  old 
hounds  added  to  them.  There  they  continue  to  hunt 
till  they  are  taken  into  the  pack,  which  is  feldom  later 
than  the  beginning  of  September  ;  for  by  that  time 
they  will  have  learned  what  is  required  of  them,  and 
feldom  give  much  trouble  afterwards.  In  September 
he  begins  to  hunt  in  earneft  ;  and  after  the  old  hounds 
have  killed  a  few  foxes,  the  young  ones  are  put  into 
the  pack,  two  or  three  couple  at  a  time,  till  all  have 
hunted.  They  are  then  divided  ;  and  as  he  feldom  has 
occafion  to  take  in  more  than  nine  or  ten  couple,  one 
half  are  taken  out  one  day,  and  the  other  the  next,  till 
they  are  fteady.  > 

To  render  fox-hunting  complete,  no  young  hounds 
fhould  be  taken  into  the  pack  the  firft  feafon  ;---a  re- 
quifite  too  expenfive  for  moft  fportfmen.  The  pack 
{hould  confift  of  about  40  couple  of  hounds,  that  have 
hunted  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  feafons.  The 
young  pack  fhould  confift  of  about  20  couple  of  young 
hounds,  and  an  equal  number  of  old  ones.  They  (hould 
kave  a  feparate  eftablifhment,  and  the  two  kennels 
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fhould  not  be  too  near  one  another.   When  the  feafon  Honnflo;f 
is  over,  the  beft  of  the  young  hounds  fhould  be  taken  'j^^ 
into  the  pack,  and  the  draught  of  old  ones  exchanged  ^ 
for  them.    Many  muft  be  bred  to  enable  a  fportfman 
to  take  in  ao  couple  of  young  hounds  every  feafon. 
It  will  always  be  eafy  to  keep  up  the  number  of  old 
hounds;  for  when  your  own  draft  is  not  fufficient, 
drafts  from  other  packs  may  be  obtained,  and  at  a 
fmall  expcnce.    When  young  hounds  are  hunted  to- 
gether for  the  firft  feafon,  and  have  not  a  fufficient 
number  of  old  ones  along  with  them,  it  does  more 
harm  than  good. 

Kennel  for  Hounds.    See  Kennel. 

HOUNSLOW,  a  town  of  Middlefex,  10  miles  from 
London.  It  is  fituated  on  a  heath  of  the  fame  name ; 
and  belongs  to  two  pariflies,  the  north  fide  of  the  ftreet 
to  Hefton,  and  the  fouth  fide  to  Ifleworth.  It  is  fitu- 
ated on  the  edge  of  a  heath  of  the  fame  name,  and  near 
it  are  powder-mills.  It  has  fairs  on  Trinity-Monday, 
and  Monday  after  September  29.  Here  is  a  charity- 
fchool  and  a  chapel.  In  this  place  was  formerly  a 
convent  of  mendicant  friars,  who,  by  their  inftitutioni 
were  to  beg  alms  for  the  ranfom  of  captives  taken  by 
the  infidels. — The  heath  is  noted  for  robberies  and 
horfe-races. 

HOU-QUANO,  a  province  of  China,  occupying 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  empire :  the  river  Yang-tfe- 
kiang  traverfes  it  from  weft  to  eaft ;  and  divides  it  into 
two  parts,  the  northern  and  fouthern.  This  province 
(the  greater  part  of  which  is  level,  and  watered  by 
lakes,  canals,  and  rivers)  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility  ; 
the  Chinefe  call  it  the  ftore-houfe  of  the  empire  ;  and 
it  is  a  common  faying  among  them,  that  the  abun- 
dance of  Kiang-fi  could  furni(h  all  China  with  a  break- 
faft  ;  but  the  province  of  Hou-quang  alone  could  fupply 
enough  to  maintain  all  its  inhabitants."  Some  princes 
of  the  race  of  Hong-vou  formerly  refided  in  this  pro- 
vince ;  but  that  family  was  enitrely  deftroyed  by  the 
Tartars  when  they  conquered  China.  The  people  here 
boaft  much  of  their  cotton  cloths,  fimples,  gold-mines, 
wax,  and  paper  made  of  the  bamboo-reed.  The  nor- 
thern part  of  the  province  contains  eight  fou,  or  cities 
of  the  firft  clafs,  and  fixty  of  the  fecond  and  third. 
The  fouthern  comprehends  feven  of  the  firft  clafs,  and 
fifty-four  of  the  fecond  and  third,  exclufive  of  forts, 
towns,  and  villages,  which  are  every  where  to  be 
found. 

HOUR,  in  chronology,  an  aliquot  part  of  a  natu- 
ral day,  ufually  a  24th,  but  fomctimes  a  12th.  The 
origin  of  the  word  hofa,  or  "p^,  comes,  according  to 
fome  authors,  from  a  furname  of  the  fun,  the  father 
of  hours,  whom  the  Egyptians  call  Horus.  Others 
derive  it  from  the  Greek  of'?f<v,  to  terminate,  dljlln' 
gu'ifhy  &c.  Others  from  the  word  ^fov  urine;  hold- 
ing, that  Trifmegiftus  was  the  firft  that  fettled  the 
divifion  of  hours,  which  he  did  from  obfervation  of 
an  animal  confecrated  to  Serapis,  named  cynocephaluj, 
which  makes  water  1 2  times  a- day,  and  as  often  in 
the  night,  at  equal  intervals. 

An  hour,  with  us,  is  a  meafure  or  quantity  of  time, 
equal  to  a  24th  part  of  the  natural  day,  or  nyfthe- 
meron ;  or  the  duration  of  the  24th  part  of  the  earth's 
diurnal  rotation.  Fifteen  degrees  of  the  equator  an- 
fwer  to  an  hour ;  though  not  precifely,  but  near  e- 
nough  for  common  ufe.  It  is  divided  into  60  mi- 
nutes ;  the  mimue  into  60  feconds^  &c. 
3  The 
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The  divifion  of  the  day  into  hours  Is  very  ancient : 
as  is  fhown  by  Kircher,  Oedipt.  JP-gypt.  Tom.  II.  P.  II. 
claff.  VII.  c,  8.  :  though  the  paffages  he  quotes  from 
Scripture  do  not  prore  it. — The  molt  ancient  hour  is 
that  of  the  12th  part  of  the  day.  Herodotus,  Hb.  ii. 
obferves,  that  the  Greeks  learnt  from  the  Egyptians, 
among  other  things,  the  method  of  dividing  the  day 
into  twelve  parts. — The  aftronomers  of  Cathaya,  &c. 
bifhop  Beveridge  obferves,  ftill  retain  this  divifion. 
They  call  the  hour  chag  ;  and  to  each  chag  give  a  pe- 
culiar name,  taken  from  fome  animal:  The  firft  is  call- 
ed zeth,  "  moufe  ;"  the  fecond,  chiu,  "  bullock  ;"  the 
third,  zem,  leopard  ;'*  the  fourth,  mau,  "  hare  the 
fifth,  chzu,  "  crocodile,  &c. 

The  divifion  of  the  day  into  24  hours,  was  not 
known  to  the  Romans  before  the  firft  Punic  war.— 
Till  that  time  they  only  regulated  their  days  by  the 
rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun.  They  divided  the  1 2 
hours  of  their  day  into  four,  viz.  prime,  -which  com- 
menced at  fix  o'clock;  third,  at  nine ;  Jfxth,  at  twelve, 
and  none,  at  three.  They  alfo  divided  the  night  into 
our  watches,  each  containing  three  hours. 

HOURS,  HoR^,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  were 
certain  goddefles,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis ; 
at  firft  only  three  in  number,  Eunomia,  Dice,  and 
Irene  ;  to  which  were  afterwards  added  two  more,  Car- 
po  and  Thallote. 

Homer  makes  them  the  doorkeepers  of  heaven.  O- 
vid  allots  them  the  employment  of  harnefling  the  fun  : 

yungere  equos  Titan  vdoeibus  imperat  Horis. 

And  fpeaks  of  them  as  ftanding,  at  eq^ual  diftances, 
about  the  throne  of  Sol : 

■  '   ■  et,  pofitx,  fpatiis  equalitus,  HoriB. 

The  poets  reprefent  them  as  dreffed  in  fine  coloured  or 
embroidered  robes,  and  gliding  on  with  a  quick  and 
eafy  motion. 

Hours,  Hora,  in  the  Romifii  church,  are  certain 
prayers  performed  at  ftated  times  of  the  day  ;  as  mat- 
tins,  vefpers,  lauds,  &c. — The  lefler  hours  are,  prime, 
tierce,  Jixth,  and  none.  They  are  called  hours,  or  ca- 
nonical hours,  as  being  to  be  rehearfed  at  certain  hours 
prefcribed  by  the  canons  of  that  church,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  myfteries  accomplirtied  at  thofe  hours. 
Thefe  hours  were  anciently  alfo  called  courfe,  curfus  ; 
F.  Mabillon  has  a  diSertation  on  them,  intided,  De 
Gurfu  Gallicano. 

The  firft  conftitution  enjoining  the  obfervation  of  the 
canonical  hours.,  is  of  the  ninth  century,  being  found  in  a 
capitular  of  Heito  bifhop  of  Bafil  direded  to  his  curates, 
importing  that  the  priells  (hall  never  be  abfent  at  the 
canonical  hours  either  by  day  or  night. 

HouRrGlafs,  a  popular  kind  of  chronometer  or  clep- 
fydra,  ferving  to  meafure  the  flux  of  time  by  the  de- 
fcent  or  running  of  fand  out  of  one  glafs  veflel  into  ano- 
ther. The  beft  hour-glafies  are  thofe  which,  inftead 
of  fand,  have  egg-fhells  well  dried  in  the  oven,  then 
beaten  fine  and  fifted. — Hour-glafles  are  much  ufed  at 
fea  for  reckoning,  &c. 

HOURIS,  in  modern  hiftory,  is  a  name  given  by 
the  Mahometans  to  thofe  females  that  are  defigned  for 
the  faithful  in  paradife.  Thefe  are  not  the  fame  with 
whom  they  have  lived  on  earth,  but  formed  for  this 
purpofe  with  Angular  beauty  and  undecaying  charms. 

HOUSE,  a  habitation,  or  place  built  with  conveni- 
encies  for  dwelling  in.    See  Architecture. 

Houses^  amongft  the  Jews,  Greeks,. aad  Romans, 


were  flat  on  the  top  for  them  to  walk  upon,  and  had  Houfe. 
ufually  ftairs  on  the  outfide,  by  which  they  might  a^ 
fcend  and  defcend  without  coming  into  the  houfe.  Each 
houfe,  in  faft,  was  fo  laid  out,  that  it  inclofed  a  quad- 
rangular area  or  court.  This  court  was  cxpofed  to  the 
weather,  and  being  open  to  the  flcy,  gave  light  to  the 
houfe.  This  was  the  place  where  company  was  recei- 
ved, and  for  that  purpofe  it  was  ftrevved  with  matts  or 
carpets  for  their  better  accommodation.  It  was  paved 
with  marble  or  other  materials,  according  to  the  own- 
er'i  ability,  and  provided  with  an  umbrella  of  vellum  to 
flielter  them  from  the  heat  and  inclemencies  of  the  wea- 
ther. This  part  of  their  houfes,  called  by  the  Romans 
impluvium,  or  cava  adium,  was  provided  with  channels 
to  carry  off  the  water-  into  the  common  fewers.  The 
top  of  the  houfe  was  level,  and  covered  with  a  ftrong 
plafter  by  ^ay  of  terrace.  Hither,  efpecially  amongft. 
the  Jews,  it  was  cuftomary  to  retire  for  meditation, 
private  converfe,  devotion,  or  the  enjoyment  of  the 
evening  breezes. 

The  Grecian  houfes  were  ufually  divided  into  two 
parts,  in  which  the  men  and  women  had  diftindl  man- 
fions  afligned.  The  part  afligned  to  the  men  was  to- 
wards the  gate,  and  called  ^yipavili; ;  the  apartment  of 
the  women  was  the  fartheft  part  of  the  houfe,  and  calW 
ed  vvyxif.anli;,  Jews,  Grecks,  and  Romans,  fuppofed. 
their  houfes  to  be  polluted  by  dead  bodies,  and  to  ftand 
in  need  of  purification. 

House  is  alfo  ufed  for  one  of  the  eftates  of  the  king- 
dom of  Britain  affembled  in  parliament.  Thus  we  fay^ 
the  houfe  of  lords,  the  houfe  of  commons,  &c.  See 
Peers,  Commons,  5cc. 

House  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  noble  family,  or  a  race  of 
illuftrious  perfons  iffued  from  the  fame  ftock.  In  this 
fenfe  we  fay,  the  houfe  or  family  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
Bourbons,  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  of  Auftria,  of  Lor- 
rain,  of  Savoy,  &c. 

Cheap,  eafy,  and  expeditious  Method  of  conflruSing 
Houses,  'which  have  been  found  to  be  very  ufeful  hofpttals 
for  the  recovery  of  the fick,  and  therefore  may  probably  make 
very  ivholefome  places  of  refidence  for  the  healthy. — The 
firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  choofe  a  dry  and  airy  fitua- 
tion,  on  a  gravelly  or  chalky  foil  if  polfible  ;  upon  this 
lay  down  the  plan  of  your  building,  make  one  end 
of  it  face  that  quarter  from  whence  the  pureft  and 
healthieft  winds  may   be  expe£led  to   blow,  of  a 
breadth  that  can  be  conveniently  roofed.     Then,  if 
boarding  does  not  come  fo  cheap,  drive  ftakes,  at 
about  fix  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  into  the  ground,  , 
fo  as  to  ftand  about  fix  feet  above  it ;  and,  interlacing 
them  with  wattles,  coat  the  wattles  on  the  fide  next, 
ithe  weather  with  frefh  ftraw ;  and  make  the  roof  in 
the  fame  manner,  but  thicker,  or  of  thatch  in  the 
ufual  way,  with  a  hole  at  the  very  top  of  it,  to  open 
occafionally.    Let  the  end  of  the  building  facing  the 
wholefomeft  quarter  lie  open  fome  feet  back,  fo  as  to. 
form  a  porch,  where  the  convalefcents  may  take  the 
air  without  danger  of  any  injury  from  the  weather. 
A  large  chimney  and  kitchen  grate  may  be  eredled  at 
the  other  end.    If  the  foil  happeas  to  be  chalky  ot: 
gravelly,  you  may  hollow  it  four  or  five  feet  deep, 
within  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  walls  }  but  let: 
the  fteps  into  this  hollow  lie  far  enough  within  the: 
porch,  that  no  water  may  get  into  it,  and,  if.  of  chalky, 
the  fteps  may  not  grow  flippery  in  wet  weather.  Fronu 
time  to  time  open  the  vent-hole,  at  the.  roof  |  by  means  - 
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Houfe.  of  which  all  the  un>wholefome  InfeAious  air,  as  being 
"  "  warmer,  and  confequently  lighter,  than  that  which  is 
pure  and  wholefome,  will  be  driven  out  by  the  rufti- 
ing  in  of  the  freih  air :  a  purpofe,  which  the  little  o- 
penings,  that  may  be  left  in  the  fides  and  roofs  of 
fuch  rude  and  hafby  buildings,  will,  even  of  themfelves, 
anfwer  fo  well,  as  fufiiciently  to  comp enfate  any  cold 
they  may  let  in,  even  in  the  coldeft  months.  Let 
the  floor  likewife  be  fcraped  three  or  four  inches 
deep  every  five  or  fix  days,  and  what  comes  off  re- 
moved to  feme  dittance.  Halls  of  this  kind,  50  feet 
long  and  20  broad,  coft  Jbut  a  trifle  to  build  ;  yet 
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House,  in  aftrology,  <lenotes  the  twelfth  part  oF  the 
heavens. 

The  divifion  of  the  heavens  into  houfes,  is  founded 
upon  the  pretended  influence  of  the  ftars,  when  meet- 
ing in  them,  on  all  fublunary  bodies.  Thefe  influences 
are  fuppofed  to  be  good  or  bad  ;  and  to  each  of  thefc 
houfes  particular  virtues  are  aiSgned,  on  which  aflro- 
logers  prepare  and  form  a  judgment  of  their  horofcopes. 
The  hcwizon  and  meridian  are  two  circles  of  the  cele- 
ftial  houfes,  which  divide  the  heavens  into  four  equal 
parts,  each  containing  three  houfes ;  fix  of  which  are 
above  the  horizon  and  fix  below  it  ;  and  fix  of  thefe 


with  thefe  precautions  (even  without  the  addition  of  are  called  eajkni  and  fix  luejlern  houfis. 


clean  ftraw  for  every  new  patient  to  lie  on,  inclofed 
in  clean  walhed  facks  fit  for  the  pupofe,  which  come 
infinitely  cheaper  than  the  bare  cleaning  of  flock  or 
«ven  feather  beds,  fuppofing  it  poffible  to  wafli  fuch 
beds),  proved  of  infinitely  more  advantage  in  the  reco- 
very of  ,fick  foldiers,  than  the  low- roofed  rooms  of 
the  farm  houfes  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  or  even  the 
better  acconrunodations  of  Cariforooke  caftle  in  the 
fame  ifland,  in  which  there  periftied  four  times  the 
number  of  iick  that  there  did  in  thefe  temporary  re- 
ceptacles ;  which  were  Erft  thought  of  by  dodtor 
Procklefby,  on  occafion  of  fome  terrible  infections 
from  confined  animal- effluvia. 

Is  it  not  f^irprifing,  that  we  have  not  availed  our- 
iielves  more  of  the  above  difcovery  in  natural  hiftory, 
being,  [perhaps,  the  moil  important  the  moderns  can 
hoaft  of,  in  the  moft  ufeful  fcicnce,  viz.  the  fuperior 
lightnefs  of  unwholefomc  and  infeftious  air  !  The  up- 
per fafties  in  moll  houfes,  even  of  thofe  who  prettied 
to  fome  knowledge  in  thefe  matters,  are  generally 
immoveable,  by  means  of  which  no  part  of  the  foul 
air  above  the  level  of  the  loweft  rail  of  the  other  fafli's 
greateft  rife  can  efcape  by  the  window;  and,  if  it 
efcapes  by  the  doors,  it  is  generally  for  want  of  a 
vent  in  the  higheft  part  of  the  roof,  merely  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  upper  ftory  of  the  houfe,  and  add  to  the 
infeftion,  which  the  great  quantities  of  old  furniture 
Aifually  ftored  up  there  are  of  themfelves  but  too  apt 
to  create,  when  care  is  not  frequently  taken  to  open 
the  windows  of  it.  Thus,  the  chief  benefit  to  be  ex- 
pc£ted  from  lofty  rooms  is  in  a  great  meafure  loft. 
Whereas,  were  the  upper  falhes  contrived  to  come 
down,  all  the  air  might  be  eafily  changed,  and  that 
almoft  infcnfibly,  by  letting  them  down  an  inch  or 
two.  Nay,  the  upper  fafh  might  be  often  let  entire- 
ly down  with  lefs  danger  or  inconvenience  from  coldi 
than  the  lower  thrown  up  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch, 
though  the  doing  of  the  former  would  be  attended 
^vith  infinitely  more  advantage  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  than  the  latter.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  this 
principle,  that  we  are  to  account  for  the  good  health 
enjoyed  by  the  poor  who  live  crowded  in  damp  cellars, 
and  often  with  great  numbers  of  rabbits,  poultry,  and 
even  fwine  about  them.  Thefe  cellars  arc  open  to  the 
ftreet,  with  doors  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  very 
ceiling,  but  never  fo  clofe  ,at  bottom  or  at  top  as  to 
prevent  a  free  circulation  of  air ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  that  all- vivifying  fiuidj  as  faft  as  it  is  fpoiled 
by  paffing  through  the  lungs  of  the  inhabitants  and 
their  ftock,  or  is  infe<Sled  by  their  infenfible  perfpira- 
.tton,  excrements,  3cc,.  is  driven  out  aad  replaced  by 
the  frefli  air* 


A  fcheme  or  figure  of  the  heavens  is  compofed  of 
1 2  triangles,  all  called  boufis,  in  which  is  marked  the 
ftars,  figns,  and  planets,  fo  included  in  each  of  thefe 
circles.  Every  planet  has  likewife  two  particular  houfes, 
in  which  it  is  pretended  that  they  exert  their  influence 
in  the  ftrongeft  manner  ;  but  the  fun  and  moon  Ivave 
only  one,  the  houfe  of  the  former  being  Leo,  and  that 
of  the  latter  Cancer. 

The  houfes  in  aftrology  have  alfo  names  given  them 
according  to  their  qualities.  The  firft  is  the  houfe  of 
life  :  this  is  the  afcendant,  which  extends  five  degrees 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  reft  below  it.  The  fecond 
is  the  houfe  of  riches  :  the  third,  the  houfe  of  brothers: 
the  fourth,  in  the  loweft  part  of  the  heavens,  is  the 
houfe  of  relations,  and  the  angle  of  the  earth  :  the  fifth, 
the  houfe  of  children  :  the  fixth,  the  houfe  of  health  : 
the  feventh,  the  houfe  of  marriage,  and  the  angle  of  the 
weft  :  the  eighth,  the  houfe  of  death  :  the  ninth,  the 
houfe  of  piety  :  the  tenth,  the  houfe  of  offices  :  the  ele- 
venth, the  houfe  of  friends  ;  and  the  twelfth,  the  houfe 
of  enemies. 

Coa«/rj-HousE,  is  the  villa  \  of  the  ancient  Ro- 1  ^'''^ 
mans,  the  qu'mta  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefc,  the 
clojerie  and  cajfme  of  the  French,  and  the  "v'tgna  of  the 
Italians. 

It  ought  always  to  have  wood  and  water  near  it; 
thefe  being  the  principal  beauties  of  a  rural  feat.  The 
trees  make  a  far  better  defence  than  hills,  as  they  yield 
a  cooling  and  healthy  air,  (hade  during  the  heat  of 
fummer,  and  very  much  break  the  feverities  of  the  win- 
ter feafon. 

It  (hould  not  be  fituated  too  low,  on  account  of  the 
moifture  of  the  air  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  built 
on  places  expofed  to  the  winds  are  expenfive  to  keep 
in  repair.  In  houfes  not  above  two  ftories  high,  and 
upon  a  good  foundation,  the  length  of  two  bricks,  or 
1 8  inches,  for  the  heading  courfe,  will  be  fufficient  for 
the  ground-work  of  any  common  ftrudure  ;  and  fix  or 
feven  courfes  above  the  earth,  to  a  water-table,  where 
the  thicknefs  of  the  walls  are  abated  or  taken  in,  on 
either  fide  the  thicknefs  of  a  brick,  d/z.  two  inches  and 
a  quarter.  But  for  large  and  high  houfes  of  three, 
four,  or  five  ftories,  with  garrets,  their  walls  ought  to 
be  three  heading  courfes  of  bricks,  or  28  inches  at 
leaft,  from  the  foundation  to  the  firft  water-table ;  and 
at  every  ftory  a  water-table,  or  taking  in,  on  the  in- 
fide,  for  the  fummers,  girders,  and  joifts  to  reft  upon, 
laid  into  the  middle,  or  one  quarter  ©f  the  wall  at  leaft, 
for  the  better  bond.  But  as  for  the  partition- wall,  a 
brick  and  half  will  be  fufiiciently  thick  ;  and  for  the 
upper  ftx)rie3,  a  brick  length  or  nine  inch  brick  will  fuf&ce, 

Hot-HousR.    See  Stove  and  Hypocaustum. 
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Houss-Breal'ing,  or  Robbing,  is  the  breaking  into 
and  robbing  a  houfe  in  the  day-time;  the  fame  crime 
being  termed  burglary  when  done  by  night  :  both 
are  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

HOUSEHOLD,  the  whole  of  a  family  confidered 
colleAively,  including  the  miftrefs,  children,  and  fer- 
vants.  But  the  houfehold  of  a  fovereign  prince  in- 
cludes only  the  officers  and  domeftics  belonging  to  his 
palace. 

The  principal  officers  of  his  majefty's  houfehold  are, 
the  lord  fteward,  lord  chamberlain  of  the  houfehold, 
the  groom  of  the  ftole,  the  mafter  of  the  great  ward- 
robe, and  the  matter  of  the  horfe. 

The  civil  government  of  the  king's  houfe  is  under 
the  care  of  the  lord  fteward  of  the  king's  houfehold  ; 
who,  being  the  chief  officer,  all  his  commands  are 
obfcrved  and  obeyed.  His  authority  extends  over  all 
the  other  officers  and  fervants,  except  thofe  of  his  ma- 
jofty's  chapel,  chamber,  and  ftable,  and  he  is  the  judge 
of  all  crimes  committed  either  within  the  court  or  the 
verge. 

Under  him  are  the  treafurer  of  the  houfehold,  the 
comptroller,  cofferer,  the  mafter  of  the  houfehold,  the 
clerks  of  the  green-cloth,  and  the  officers  and  fervants 
belonging  to  the  accounting-houfe,  the  marfhalfea,  the 
verge,  the  king's  kitchen,  the  houfehold  kitchen,  the 
acatery,  bake-houfe,  pantry,  buttery,  cellar,  paftry, 
Sec.  Next  to  the  lord  fteward  is  the  lord  chamberlain 
of  the  houfehold,  who  has  under  him  the  vice-cham- 
berlain, the  treafurer,  and  comptroller  of  the  chamber; 
48  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  12  of  whom  wait 
quarterly,  and  two  of  them  He  every  night  in  the  privy- 
chamber  ;  the  gentleman  uffier,  the  grooms  of  the  great 
chamber,  the  pages  of  the  prefence-chamber  ;  the  mace- 
bearers,  cup  bearers,  carvers,  muficians,  &c.  See  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  Houfehold. 

The  groom  of  the  ftole  has  under  him  the  1 1  other 
lor^s  of  the  bed-chamber,  who  wait  weekly  in  the  bed- 
chamber, and  by  turns  lie  there  a- nights  on  a  pallet- 
bed  ;  and  alfo  the  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber,  the 
pages  of  the  bed-chamber  and  back-ftairs,  &c.  See 
Groom  of  the  Stole. 

The  mailer  or  keeper  of  the  great  wardrobe  has  un- 
der him  a  deputy,  comptroller,  clerk  of  the  robes, 
bruftier,  &c.  and  a  number  of  tradefmen  and  artificers, 
who  are  all  fworn  fervants  to  the  king. 

The  mafter  of  the  horfe  has  under  his  command  the 
equerries,  pages,  footmen,  grooms,  coachmen,  farriers, 
faddlers,  and  all  the  other  officers  and  tradefmen  em- 
ployed in  his  majefty's  ftables. 

Next  to  the  civil  lift  of  the  king's  court,  is  the  mi- 
litary, confifting  of  the  band  of  gentlemen  penfion- 
ers,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  the  troops  of  the 
houfehold;  of  which  the  two  firft  guard  the  king 
above  ftairs. 

When  the  king  dines  in  public,  he  is  waited  upon 
at  table  by  his  majefty's  cup-bearers,  carvers,  and 
gentlemen  fewers ;  the  muficians  playing  all  the  time. 
The  dinner  is  brought  up  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
and  the  gentlemen  fewers  fet  the  difties  in  order.  The 
carvers  cut  for  the  king,  and  the  cup-bearers  ferve  him 
the  drink  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  after  he  has 
firft  tafted  it  in  the  cover. 

House  and  Windoiu  Duty,  a  branch  of  the  king's 
extraordinary  revenue  *. — As  early  as  the  conqueft 
mention  is  made  in  doraefday  book  of  fumage  or  fu- 
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gage,  vulgarly  called  fmohs-farth'mgs  ;  which  were  paid  Houfehold 


by  cuftom  to  the  king  for  every  chimney  in  the  houfe. 
And  we  read  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince  (foon  af- 
ter his  fuccelTes  in  France),  in  imitation  of  the  Englifti 
cuftom,  irapofed  a  tax  of  a  florin  upon  every  hearth  in 
his  French  dominions.  But  the  firft  parliamentary 
eftablifhment  of  it  in  England  was  by  ft.atute  13  &  14 
Car.  II.  c.  10.  whereby  an  hereditary  revenue  of  2s. 
for  every  hearth,  in  all  houfes  paying  to  church  and 
poor,  was  granted  to  the  king  for  ever.  And,  by  fub- 
fequent  ftatutes,  for  the  more  regular  afleflment  of  this 
tax,  the  Gonftable  and  two  other  fubftantial  inhabitants 
of  the  parilh,  to  be  appointed  yearly  (or  the  furveyor 
appointed  by  the  crown,  together  with  fuch  conftable 
or  other  public  officer),  were,  once  in  every  year,  em- 
powered to  view  the  in  fide  of  every  houfe  in  the  pa- 
rifh.  But,  upon  the  Revolution,  by  ftat.  i.  W.  &  M. 
c.  10.  hearth  money  was  declared  to  be  "  not  only 
a  great  oppreffion  to  the  poorer  fort,  but  ,  a  badge  of 
flavery  upon  the  whole  people,  expofing  every  man's 
houfe  to  be  entered  into  and  fearched  at  pleafure,  by 
perfons  unknown  to  him  ;  and  therefore,  to  ereft  a  laft- 
ing  monument  of  their  majefties  goodnefs,  in  every 
houfe  in  the  kingdom  the  duty  of  hearth-money  was 
taken  away  and  abolifhed."  This  monument  of  good- 
nefs remains  among  us  to  this  day :  but  the  profpeft 
of  it  was  fomewhat  darkened,  when  in  fix  years  after- 
wards, by  ftatute  7  W.  III.  c.  18.  a  tax  was  laid  up- 
on  all  houfes  (except  cottages)  of  2s.  now  advanced  to 
3  8.  per  houfe,  and  a  tax  alfo  upon  all  windows,  if  they 
exceeded  nine,  in  fuch  houfe.  Which  rates  have  been 
from  time  to  time  varied,  being  now  extended  to  all 
windows  exceeding  fix  ;  and  power  is  given  to  furvey- 
ors,  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  infpeft  the  outfide  of 
houfes,  and  alfo  to  pafs  through  any  houfe,  two  days 
in  the  year,  into  any  court  or  yard,  to  infpeft  the  win- 
dows there. 

Schemes  of  the  different  rates  of  duty  upon  houfes  and 
windows  may  be  feen  in  the  Almanacks,  or  in  Kearjlefs 
T ax-Tables  publifhed  yearly. 

House- Leek,  in  botany.    See  Sedum  and  Semper- 

VIVUM. 

HOUSING,  or  HousE-L'me,  in  the  fea-language, 
a  fmall  line,  formed  of  three  fine  ftrands  or  twifts  of 
hemp,  fmaller  than  rope-yarn.  It  is  chiefly  ufcd  to 
feize  blocks  into  their  ftrops,  to  bind  the  corners  of 
the  fails,  or  to  faften  the  bottom  of  a  fail  to  its  bolt- 
rope,  &c.    See  BoLT-Rope. 

Housing,  or  Houfee,  a  cover  laid  over  the  faddle  of 
a  horfe,  in  order  to  fave  it  from  the  weather,  dirt,  &c. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  houjfe,  which  figni- 
fies  the  fame  thing  ;  though  it  anciently  denoted  a  kind 
of  hood  worn  by  country  people. — The  cavaliers  appear- 
ed with  their  embroidered  houfings. 

Housing,  among  bricklayers,  a  term  ufed  for  a 
brick  which  is  warped,  or  is  caft  crooked  or  hollow  in 
burning  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  they  fay  it  is  houjing. 

HOUSTON  I  A,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  or- 
der, Stellatee.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  funnel- 
ftiaped  ;  the  capfule  bilocular,  difpermous,  fuperior, 

HOU-TCHEOU-fou,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tche-kiang.  It  is  a  city  of  the  firft  clafs ; 
and  is  fituated  on  a  lake,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
The  quantity  of  filk  manufadured  here  is  almoft  incre- 
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»warJ.  dible.    To  give  forae  idea  of  it,  we  (hall  only  fay,  that 
"V"""  the  tribute  paid  by  a  city  under  its  jurifdidion,  named 
Te-tfin-h'un,  amounts  to  more  than  500  coo /a^'/r  or 
ounces  of  filver.    Its  diftrift  contains  fcveu  cities,  one 
of  which  is  of  the  fecond,  and  fix  of  the  third,  clafs. 

HOWARD  (Henry),  earl  of  Surry,  a  foldier  and 
a  poet,  the  fon  and  grandfon  of  two  lord  treafurers, 
dukes  of  Norfolk,  was  born  probably  about  the  year 
1 520,  and  educated  in  Windfor  caftle,  with  young  Fitz- 
royearl  of  Richmond,  natural  fon  to  king  Hen.  VIII. 
Wood  fays,  from  tradition,  that  he  was  foine  time  a 
ftudcnt  at  Cardinal  College,  Oxford.  Ln  his  youth  he 
became  enamoured  of  the  Fair  Geraldine,  whom  his 
fonnets  have  immortalized.  In  1532,  Howard  with 
his  companion  Richmond  was  at  Paris,  where  they 
continued  forae  lime.    The  latter  died  in  1536  ;  after 
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which  our  young  hero  made  a  tour  to  Italy,  and  at 
Florence,  like  a  true  enamorato.  publifhed  a  challenge 
againft  all  comers,  whether  ChriiUans,  Jews,  Saracens, 
Turks,  or  cannibals,  in  defence  of  the  beauty  of  his 
fair  Geraldine  ;  and  was  viftorious  in  the  tournament 
inftituted  by  the  grand  duke  on  the  occafion.  The 
duke,  we  are  told,  was  fo  charmed  with  his  gallant  ex- 
ploits, that  he  would  gladly  have  retained  him  at  his 
court;  but  he  rejected  the  invitation,  being  determined 
to  maintain  the  fuperlative  beauty  of  his  Geraldine  in 
all  the  principal  cities  in  Italy.  This  romantic  refolu- 
tion  was  however  fruftrated  by  the  command  of  his 
fovereign,  Henry  VIII.  to  return  to  England. 

In  1540,  he  fignalized  himfelf  in  a  tournament  at 
Weftminiler,  againtl  Sir  John  Dudley,  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  and  others.  In  1542,  he  inarched,  under 
the  command  of  his  father,  againfl  the  Scots ;  and  in 
the  fame  year  was  confined  in  Windfor  caftle  for  eat- 
ing flefh  in  Lent,  contrary  to  the  king's  proclamation. 
In  1544,  on  the  expedition  to  Boulogne  in  France,  he 
was  appointed  held- marrtial  of  the  Engli.fh  army;  and 
after  the  taking  of  that  town,  in  1546,  made  captain- 
general  of  the  king's  forces  in  France.  He  was  at  this 
time  knight  of  the  garter.  In  the  fame  year,  attempt- 
ing to  intercept  a  convoy,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
French,  and  foon  after  fuperfeded  ia  his  command  by 
the  earl  of  Hertford. 

Surry,  after  his  return  to  England,  confcious  of  his 
former  fervices,  and  peevifh  under  his  difgrace,  could 
not  help  reflefting  on  the  king  and  council.  This  was 
his  firft  ftep  towards  deftruftion.  He  had  married 
Frances,  the  daughter  of  John  earl  of  Oxford  j  and, 
after  her  death,  is  faid  to  have  made  love  to  the  prin- 
cefs  Mary.  For  this  the  Seymours,  rivals  of  the  Nor- 
folk family,  and  now  in  favour  with  the  king,  accufed 
him  of  afpiring  to  the  crown;  adding,  that  he  already 
prefumed  to  quarter  part  of  the  royal  arms  with  his 
own  :  but,  whatever  might  be  the  pretence,  the  caufe 
of  his  ruin  was  the  Jealoufy  and  power  of  his  enemies. 
In  fhort,  the  deftruftion  of  the  Howards  being  deter- 
mined, Surry,  and  his  father  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
were  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  December  1546; 
and  on  the  13th  of  January  following,  Surry  was  tried 
at  Guild-hall  by  a  common  jury,  and  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill  on  the  19th  day  of  the  fame  month,  nine 
days  before  the  death  of  tlie  king  y  who  thus,  that  the 
meafure  of  his  crimes  might  be  full,  finifhed  his  hfe 
•with  the  murder  of  his  beft  fubjeft.  The  accufations' 
brought  againft  this. amiable  aad  innocent  young  noble- 


man on  his  trial,  wei-e  fo  extremely  rldiculoirs,  that 
one  is  aftonifhed  how  it  was  poffible,  even  in  the  moft 
defpotio  reign,  to  find  a  judge  and  jury  fo  puOUani- 
muufly  vllhuous  as  to  carry  on  the  farce  of  juftice  on 
the  occafion.  We  boaft  of  our  excellent  conllituticn, 
and  our  trial  by  juries ;  but  this  example  may  teach 
us,  that  our  conltitution  and  our  juries  are  not  incom- 
patible with  de  fpotic  monarchy.  He  was  fir  ft  inter- 
red in  the  church  of  All-hallows,  Barkin,  near  Tower- 
hill  ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  re- 
moved to  Farraingham  in  Suffolk,  by  his  fon  Hcary 
earl  of  Northampton. 

As  to  the  charafter  of  this  unfortunate  earl,  all  our 


poets  have  fung  his  praife.  Mr  Walpole  begins  his 
anecdotes  of  Surry  with  thefe  words:  "We  now 
emerge  from  the  twilight  of  learning  to  an  almoll  claf- 
fic  author,  that  01-nament  of  a  boillerous,  yet  not  un- 
polifhed  court,  the  carl  of  Surry,  celebrated  by  Dray- 
ton, Dryden,  Fenton,  Pc.pe,  illuttrated  by  his  own 
mufe,  and  lamented  for  his  unhappy  death:  a  man  (as 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fays)  no  lefs  valiant  than  learned, 
and  of  excellent  hopes."  Leland  calls  him  the  con- 
fcript  enrolled  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  elder, 
in  his  learning  and  other  excellent  qualities;  and  the 
author  of  The  Art  of  Engi/Ji  Poetry  fays,  that  the  earl 
of  Surry,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  may  be  juftly  call- 
ed the  reformers  of  our  poetry  and  Jiyk.  tiis  poems 
wei-e  publifhed  in  1557,  1  zmo  ;  and  in  1565,  1574,1 
15S5,  1587,  8vo.  Several  of  the  fonnets  are  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  and  others. 

Howard  (Charles),  an  able  ftatefman  and  experi- 
enced feamen,  was  the  fon  of  lord  William  Howard, 
baron  of  Effingham,  and  born  in  1536.  He  ftrved 
under  his  father,  who  was  lord  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, till  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  January 
1573.  he  fucceeded  his  father  in  his  title  and  eftate  ; 
after  which  he  fuccefiively  became  chamberlain  of  the 
houfehold  and  knight  of  the  garter;  and  in  1585  was 
made  lord  high  admiral,  at  that  critical  junfture  when 
the  Spaniards  were  fending  their  Armada,  in  their  opi- 
nion, to  the  aiTui-ed  conqueft  of  this  kingdom.  When 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Spanifli 
fleet,  and  faw  the  prodigious  confequence  it  was  to  get 
out  the  few  rtiips  that  were  ready  at  Plymouth,  he  not: 
only  gave  orders  in  every  thing  himfelf,  but  wrought 
alfo  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  firft  night  left  the 
port  with  fix  (hips.  The  next  morning,  though  he 
had  only  30  fail,  and  thofe  the  fmalleft  of  the  fleet,  he 
attacked  the  Spanifh  navy  ;  but  firft  difpatched  his 
brother-in-lav/  Sir  Edward  Hobby,  to  the  queen  to 
defire  her  to  make  the  proper  difpofition  of  her  land- 
forces  for  the  fecurity  of  the  coaft,  and  to  haften  aa 
many  {hips  as  poffible  to  his  afliftance.  His  valour  was 
confpicuoufly  difplayed  in  his  repeated  attacks  of  a  fu- 
perior  enemy.  The  coolnefs  of  his  temper  was  no  lefs 
confpicuous  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  magnanimity 
and  prudence  that  the  viftory  was  fo  great.  The  queea 
expreffed  her  fenfe  of  his  merit  in  the  molt  honourable 
terms;  and  granted  him  a  penfion  for  life.  In  1596,, 
he  commanded  in  chief  at  fea,  as  Efle.'s  did  by  land, 
the  forces  fen t  agai aft  Spain,  when  his  prudence  and 
moderation  were  among  the  principal  caufesof  the  fuc- 
cefs  the  Englifn  met  with  in  that  great  and  glorious 
enterprize  ;  fo  that,  upon  his  return  the  next  year,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Nottingham. 
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oward.  Tlie  next  eminent  fcrvice  in  which  his  Lordfliip  was 
engaged  was  in  1599,  when  the  Spaniards  feemed  to 
meditate  a  new  invallon.  Her  majefty,  who  always 
placed  her  fafety  in  being  too  quick  for  her  enemies, 
drew  together,  in  a  fortnight's  time,  fuch  a  fltet,  and 
fuch  an  army,  as  took  away  all  appearance  of  fuccefs 
from  her  foreign  and  domellic  enemies  ;  and  (he  gave 
.the  earl  the  fole  and  fupreme  command  of  both  the 
fleet  and  army,  with  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant  ger.eral 
of  all  England,  an  office  unknown  in  fiicceeding  times. 
When  age  and  infirmity  had  unfitted  him  for  aftion. 
he  refigned  his  office,  and  fpent  the  remaining  part  of 
his  life  in  eafe  and  retirement,  till  the  time  of  his  de- 
ceafe,  which  happened  in  1624,  in.  the  B7th  year  of 
his  age. 

Howard  (John),  Efq;  a  man  of  fingular  and  tranf- 
cendent  humanity,  was  the  fon  of  a  reputable  tradefman 
in  St  Paul's  church-yard.  He  was  born  about  the  year 
1725  or  J  7  ^  6  ;  and  at  a  proptr  age  was  put  apprentice 
to  Mr  Nathaniel  Newnham,  a  whokfale  grocer  in  Wat- 
ling  fl,reet.    His  father  died,  leaving  only  this  fon  and 
a  daughter,  to  both  of  whom  he  bequeathed  handfome 
fortunes  ;  and  by  his  will  direited  that  his  fon  (hould 
not  be  confidered  of  age  till  he  was  five  and  twenty. 
His  conftitution  was  thought  very  weak,  and  his  health 
appeared  to  have  been  injured  by  the  neceffary  duties 
of  his  apprcnticefliip  ;  and  therefore,  at  the  expiration 
of  it,  he  took  an  apartment  in  a  lodging-houfe  in 
Church-ftreet,  Stoke  Newington,  Middlefex  ;  but  not 
meeting  with  the  tendereft  treatment  there,  he  removed 
to  another  Icxlging-houfe  in  the  fame  ftreet,  which  was 
kept  by  a  widow  lady  Mrs  Sarah  Lardeau,  a  v/orthy 
fenfible  wonvan,  but  an  invalid.    Here  he  was  nurfed 
with  fo  much  care  and  attention,  that  he  refolved  to 
marry  his  landlady  out  of  gratitude  for  her  kindnefs. 
In  vain  (he  expoftulated  with  him  upon  the  extravagance 
of  fuch  a  proceeding,  he  being  about  28  and  fhe  about 
51  years  of  age.  and  20  years  older  in  conftitution  ; 
but  nothing  could  alter  his  refolution,  and  they  were 
privately  married  about  the  year  1752.  She  was  pofTefled 
of  a  fmall  fortune,  which  he  prcfented  to  her  fifter. 
During  his  refidence  at  Newington,  the  miniller  of  the 
diffenting  meeting-houfe  there  refigned  his  office,  and 
a  fucceflbr  was  eleftcd  ;  and  Mr  Howard,  who  was  bred 
a  difTenter,  and  ftedfaftly  adhered  all  his  life  to  that  pro- 
feffion,  propofed  to  purchafe  the  leafe  of  a  houfe  near  the 
meeting-houfe,  and  to  appropriate  it  as  a  parfonage- 
houfe  for  the  ufe  of  the  mi.riller  for  the  time  being,  and 
contributed  50/.  for  that  purpofe.    His  wife  died  No- 
vember !0.  1755,  aged  54;  and  he  was  a  fincere  and 
affe£tionate  mourner  for  her  death.     About  this  time, 
it  is  believed,  he  was  eleded  F.  R.  S.  In  the  year  1756 
he  'had  the  fortune  to  experience  fome  of  the  evils 
which  it  afterwards  became  the  bufinefs  of  his  life  to 
redrefs-    He  embarked  that  year  in  a  Lifbon  packet, 
the  Hanover,  in  order  to  make  the  tour  of  Portugal ; 
when  the  veffel  was  taken  by  a  French  privateer.  "  Be- 
Oh  Vrl-  reached  Brett  (fays  he*)  I  fufiered  the  extre- 

,s,  4to  mity  of  thirft,  not  having  for  above  40  hours  one  drop 
'1784,  p.ii.  of  water,  nor  hardl\r  a  morfel  of  food.  In  the  caftle 
at  Breft  I  lay  fix  nights  upon  ftraw  ;  and  obferving 
how  cruelly  my  coimtrymen  were  ufed  there  and  at 
Morlaix,  whither  I  was  carried  next,  during  the  two 
months  1  was  at  Cavhaix  upon  parole,  I  correfpond^d 
with  the  Englifh  prifoners  at  Breft,  Morlaix,  and  Din- 
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nan  :  at  the  laft  of  thofe  towns  were  feveral  of  our  flilp*s  HowarS, 
crew,  and  my  fervant.  I  had  fufficient  evidence  of 
their  being  treated  with  fuch  barbarity,  that  many 
hundreds  had  perifhed,  and  that  36  were  buried  in  a 
hole  at  Dinnan  in  one  day.  When  I  came  to  England, 
ftill  on  parole,  I  made  known  to  the  commiffioners  of 
fick  and  wounded  feamen  the  fundry  particulars,  which 
gained  their  attention  and  thank-s.  Remonftrance  was 
made  to  the  French  court :  our  failorshad  redrefs  ;  and 
thofe  that  were  in  the  three  prifons  mentioned  above, 
were  brought  home  in  the  firft  cartel  (hips. — Perhaps 
(adds  Mr  Howard)  what  1  fuffered  on  this  occafion 
increafed  my  fympathy  with  the  unhappy  people  whofc 
cafe  is  the  fubjeft  of  this  book." 

He  afterwaids,  it  is  faid,  made  the  tour  of  Italy; 
and  at  his  return  fettled  at  Brokenhurft,  a  retired  and 
pleafant  villa  in  the  New  Foreft,  near  Lymington  in 
Hamplhire,  having,  April  25.  1758,  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Leeds,  Efq;  of  Croxton,  Cambidgefhire, 
king's  ferjeant.  This  lady  died  in  1765  in  child-bed, 
of  her  only  child,  a  fon,  who  unfortunately  became  lu- 
natic. After  her  death  Mr  Howard  left  Lymington, 
and  purchafed  an  eliate  at  Gardington,  near  Bed- 
ford. • 

*'  While  he  lived  here  in  retirement  (fays  Mr  Pal- 


mer J),  it  was  his  meat  and  drink  to  make  his  neigh' i  FtmersI 
hours  happy.    His  neat  but  humble  manfion  was  ^'^^^^l'''j°"l;°'''f 
hofpitable  to  a  few  feleft  friends,  but  was  "fver  the^^ 
fcene  of  riot  or  luxurious  banqueting.    Though  pohtCari, 
to  all,  he  neither  fought  nor  admitted  the  company  of 
the  profligate,  however  diftinguifhed  by  rank  or  for- 
~"  no  bounds,  except  thofe  of 
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prudence  ;  and  was  not  more  commendable  for  the  ex- 
tent of  it,  than  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exer- 
cifed.  He  gave  not  his  bounty  to  countenance  vice 
and  idlenefs,  but  to  encourage  virtue  and  iaduftry.  He 
was  fingularly  ufcful  in  furnifhing  employment  for  the 
labouring  poor  of  both  fexes,  at  thofe  feafons  when 
a  fcarcity  of  work  rendered  their  fituation  moil  com 


paffionable.  And  at  other  times,  though  never  inat 
tentive  to  the  tale  of  wo,  he  was  not  eafily  impofed 
upon  by  it,  but  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  cafe. 
He  had  indeed  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  cafes 
and  characters  of  the  poor  around  him,  and  made  it 
his  bufinefs  to  vifit  the  abodes  of  affliftion.  In  cir. 
cumftances  of  bodily  diforder  he  often  afted  the  part 
of  a  phyfician  as  well  as  a  friend.  But  his  kindnefs 
was  not  confined  to  the  bodies  of  his  fellow-creatures-, 
it  extended  to  their  fpiritual  and  immortal  part.  He 
carefully  watched  over  the  morals  of  his  neighbour- 
hood, and  ufed  his  advice,  his  admonitions,  and  in- 
fluence, to  difcountenance  immorality  of  all  kinds,  and 
to  promote  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion. 
As  a  moil  effisftual  means  to  this  great  end,  he  pro- 
vided for  the  inttruftion  of  poor  children,  by  erefting 
and  fupporting  fchools,  which  he  carefully  fuperintend- 
ed.  In  {hort,  he  was  a  univerfal  bleffing  to  the  vil- 
lage where  he  refided,  in  every  part  of  which  are  to 
be  feeji  the  pleafing  monuments  of  his  munificence  and 
tafte. — His  liberality  extended  alfo  to  adjacent  places, 
in  which  there  are  many  who  will  call  him  blefied. 
Nor  was  it  confined  to  perfons  of  his  own  religious 
perfuafion,  but  comprehended  the  neceffitous  and  de- 
i'erving  of  all  parties ;  while  he  was  particularly  ufe- 
ful  in  ferving  the  intereft  of  the  Chnftian  fociety  to 
4  S  2  which 
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',  which  he  belonged.    What  wonder  If  fuch  a  man  were 

il  "^  univerfally  beloved  ?  Was  it  pofllble  he  fliould  have 
an  enemy  ?  One  however  he  had  (and  I  never  heard 
of  more),  an  idle  and  diflbhite  wretch,  who,  having 
been  often  reproved  by  him  for  his  vices,  formed  the 
defperate  refolution  to  murder  him  as  he  was  going  to 
public  worfhip,  which  he  almoft  always  did  on  foot. 
But  Providence  remarkably  interpofed  to  preferve  fo 
valuable  a  life,  by  inclining  him  that  morning  to  go  on 
horfeback  a  different  road.'* 

But  the  fphere  in  which  he  had  hitherto  moved  was 
too  narrow  for  his  enlarged  mind.  Being  named  in 
1773  to  the  office  of  (heriff  of  Bedfordfhire,  from 
that  time  his  fcene  of  ufefulnefs  was  extended.  His 
of&ce,  as  he  himfelf  obfcrves,  brought  the  diftrefs 
of  prifoners  more  immediately  under  his  notice.  A 
fenfe  of  duty  induced  him  perfonally  to  vifit  the 
county-jail,  where  he  obferved  fuch  abufes,  and  fuch 
fcenes  of  calamity,  as  he  had  before  no  conception  of ; 
and  he  foon  exerted  himfelf  in  order  to  a  reform.  With 
a  view  to  obtain  precedents  for  certain  regulations 
which  he  purpofed,  he  went  to  infpeft  the  prifons  in 
fome  neighbouring  counties.  But  finding  in  them  equal 
room  for  complaint  and  commiferation,  he  determined 
to  vifit  the  principal  prifons  in  England.  The  farther 
he  proceeded,  the  more  (hocking  were  the  fcenes  pre- 
fented  to  his  view :  which  induced  him  to  refolve  upon 
exerting  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to  a  general 
reform  in  thefe  horrid  places  of  confinement ;  confi- 
dering  it  as  of  the  higheft  importance,  not  only  to  the 
wretched  objefts  themfelvcs,  but  to  the  community  at 
large.  Upon  this  fubje£t  he  was  examined  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  in  March  1774,  when  he  had  the  honour 
of  their  thanks.  This  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in 
his  defign.  He  revifited  all  the  prifons  in  the  king- 
dom, together  with  the  principal  houfes  of  corredion. 
He  alfo  in  1775  enlarged  his  circuit  by  going  into 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  he  found  the 
fame  need  of  reformation. 

One  grand  objeft  which  he  had  in  view  was,  to 
put  a  ftop  to  that  {hocking  diftemper  called  the  Jail- 
fever  ;  which  raged  fo  dreadfully  in  many  of  the  pri- 
fons, as  to  render  them  to  the  laft  degree  offenfive  and 
dangerous  :  A  diftemper,  by  which  more  had  been 
taken  off  than  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner ;  and 
which,  in  feveral  inftances,  had  been  communicated 
from  the  prifoners  into  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  had 
proved  fatal  to  the  magiftrates  and  judges,  and  to  mul- 
titudes of  perfons  who  attended  the  trials,  as  well  as 
to  the  families  of  difcharged  felons  and  debtors.  A- 
rother  end  he  propofed  was,  to  procure  the  immediate 
releafe  of  prifoners,  who,  upon  trial,  were  acquitted, 
but  who  often  continued  long  to  be  unjuftly  detained 
for  want  of  being  able  to  pay  the  accuftomed  fees  :  As 
alfo  to  aboUfh  many  other  ablurd  and  cruel  ufages  which 
had  long  prevailed.  But  the  great  objed  of  all  was,  to 
introduce  a  thorough  reform  of  morals  into  our  prifons; 
where  he  had  found  the  moft  flagrant  vices  to  prevail  in 
fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  become  feminaries  of  wick- 
cdnefs  and  villany,  and  the  moft  formidable  nuifances  to 
the  community  ;  in  confequence  of  the  promifcuous  in- 
tercourfe  of  prifoners  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages  and 
defcriptions  ;  whereby  the  young  and  lefs  experienced 
wre  initiated,  by  old  and  hardened  fmners,  iaio  all  the 
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arts  of  villany  and  the  myfteries  of  iniquity;  fo  that,  In- 
ftead  of  being  reformed  by  their  confinement  (which 
fliould  be  the  chief  end  of  punifliment),  thofe  that  were 
difcharged  became  more  injurious  to  focietythan  before. 

In  order  to  the  attainment  of  thef&  great  objeds, 
Mr  Howard  fpared  no  pains  nor  expence,  and  cheer- 
fully expofed  himfelf  to  much  inconvenience  and  ha- 
zard ;  particularly  from  that  malignant  diftemper,  of 
which  he  faw  many  dying  in  the  moft  loathfome  dun- 
geons, into  which  none,  who  were  not  obliged,  befides 
himfelf,  would  venture.  «'  I  have  been  frequently 
(fays  Mr  Howard)  allced  what  precautions  I  ufe  to 
preferve  myfelf  from  infedlonin  the  prifons  and  hofpi- 
tals  which  I  vifit.  I  here  anfwer,  next  to  the  free 
goodnefs  and  mercy  of  the  Author  of  my  being,  tem- 
perance and  cleanlinefs  are  my  prefervatives.  Truft- 
ing  in  divine  Providence,  and  believing  myfelf  in  the 
way  of  my  duty,  I  vifit  the  moft  noxious  cells ;  and 
while  thus  employed,  I  fear  no  evil.  I  never  enter  an 
hofpital  or  prifon  before  breakfaft  ;  and  in  an  offenfive 
room,  I  feldom  draw  my  breath  deeply." 

His  laudable  endeavours  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee, 
in  fome  inftances,  crowned  with  fuccefs  ;  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  healthinefs  of  prifons,  fome  of  which 
were  rebuilt  under  his  infpedion.  Through  his  inter- 
pofition  alfo,  better  provifion  has  been  made  for  the  in- 
ftrudion  of  prifoners,  by  the  introdudion  of  bibles  and 
other  pious  books  into  their  cells,  and  a  more  con- 
ftant  attendance  of  clergymen.  The  gaolers  likewlfe 
have,  by  ad  of  parliament,  been  rendered  incapable  of 
feUing  ttrong  liquors,  which  had  been  the  fource  of 
much  drunkennefs  and  diforder.  But  a  minute  detail 
of  particulars  is  not  to  be  expeded  here;  for  thefe  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr  Howard's  publications,  whick 
fhow  that  much  is  yet  wanting. 

But  in  order  to  a  more  general  and  happy  regula- 
tion, and  the  reformation  of  criminals,  he  determined 
to  vifit  other  countries,  to  fee  the  plans  there  adopted} 
in  hope  of  coUedlng  fome  information  which  might  be 
ufeful  in  his  own  country.  For  this  purpofe  he  tra- 
velled into  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  Afterwards  through  the  Pruffian  and 
Auftrian  dominions.  He  vifited  alfo  the  capitals  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Ruflia,  and  Poland,  and  fome  ci- 
ties  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  all  thefe  expenfive  and 
hazardous  journeys,  he  denied  himfelf  the  ufual  grati- 
fications of  travellers,  and  declined  the  honours  which 
were  offered  him  by  perfons  of  the  firft  diftlndion,  ap- 
plying himfelf  folely  to  his  one  grand  objed.  To  him 
the  infpedion  of  a  jail,  or  hofpital,  was  more  grate- 
ful than  all  the  entertainments  of  a  palace.  With  what 
aftoniihment  and  gratitude  he  was  receivfd  by  their 
miferable  inhabitants  may  eafily  be  imagined,  fince 
while  he  made  obfervations  on  their  fituatlon,  he  medi- 
tated their  rehef;  and  many  dlftreffed  prifoners  abroad, 
as  well  as  at  home,  partook  of  his  bounty,  and  fome 
were  liberated  by  it ;  for  he  confidered  all  of  every  na- 
tion, and  people,  and  tongue,  as  brethren.  Nor  was 
he  fparing  of  advice,  or  of  reproof,  as  he  faw  occa- 
fion,  to  perfons  of  rank  and  influence,  whereby  the 
miferies  of  their  countrymen  might  be  relieved.  As 
he  courted  the  favour  of  none,  neither  did  he  fear 
the  frowns  of  any;  but,  wiih  a.  manly  freedom  and  a 
Chriftian  fortitude,  fpoke  his  mind  to  crowned  heada 
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(particularly  the  late  emperor  of  Germany)  in  a  man- 
ner to  which  they  were  not  accuftomed ;  which,  how- 
ever, in  a  perfon  of  fuch  difinterefted  views,  procured 
him  reverence  and  efteem,  and  in  fome  inftances 
proved  cffeftual  for  relieving  the  miferable  and  oppref- 
{^d.  On  his  return,  he  publifhed  in  1777,  "  The 
State  of  the  Prifons  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
Preliminary  Obfervations,  and  an  Account  of  foma 
foreign  Prifons."  4to.  And  in  1778  he  took  a 
third  journey  through  the  Pruflian  and  Auftrian  do- 
minions, and  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  like- 
wife  extended  his  tour  through  Italy,  and  revifited 
fome  of  the  countries  he  had  before  feen.  The  obfer- 
vations he  made  in  this  tour  were  publifhed  in  an  ap- 
pendix, 1780;  containing  alfo  fome  remarks  refpeft- 
ing  the  management  of  prifoners  of  war^  and  the  hulks 
on  the  Thames.  But  wifhing  to  acquire  fome  further 
knowledge  on  the  fubjeft,  he  in  1781  again  revifited 
Holland  and  fome  cities  in  Germany.  He  vifited  alfo 
the  capitals  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Ruflia,  and  Po- 
land ;  and  in  1783  fome  cities  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
and  returned  through  France,  Flanders,  and  Holland. 
The  fubftance  of  all  thefe  travels  was  afterwards  thrown 
into  one  narrative,  which  was  publifhed  in  1784.  He 
alfo  publifhed  a  curious  account  of  the  Ballile,  in  8vo; 
that  infamous  French  prifon  happily  now  no  more. 

His  travels  and  exertions,  however,  were  not  yet  at 
an  end.  He  conceived  a  further  defign,  which  was 
to  vifit  the  principal  lazarettos  in  France  and  Italy, 
in  order  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  bed  me- 
thods to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  plague,  with  a 
view  to  apply  them  with  refpeft  to  other  infedllous 
diforders.  Not  gaining  all  the  fatisfadion  here  which 
he  wifhed  for,  he  proceeded  to  Smyrna  and  Conflan- 
tinople,  where  that  moft  dreadful  of  human  diftempers 
aftually  prevailed,  pleafing  himfelf  (as  he  faid)  with 
the  idea  of  not  only  learning,  but  of  being  able  to 
communicate  fomewhat  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  di- 
flant  regions."  In  the  execution  of  this  defign,  though 
he  was  fo  much  expofed  to  danger,  and  aftually  caught 
the  plague,  **  that  merciful  Providence  (as  he  him- 
felf pioufly  remarks)  which  had  hitherto  preferved 
him,  was  pleafed  to  extend  his  protedion  to  him  in 
this  journey  alfo,  and  to  bring  him  home  once  more 
in  fafety."  In  his  return  he  revifited  the  chief  pri- 
fons and  hofpitals  in  the  countries  through  wluch  he 
pafTed  ;  and  afterwards  went  again  to  Scotland,  and 
then  to  Ireland,  where  he  propofed  a  new  and  very 
important  objeft  ;  namely,  to  infpeft  the  Proteftant 
Charter  Schools,  in  fome  of  which  he  had  before  ob- 
ferved  fhameful  abufes,  which  he  had  reported  to  a 
committee  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons.  In  this 
more  extenfive  tour,  he  took  a  particular  account  of 
what  he  obferved  amifs  in  the  conduft  of  this  noble 
charity,  with  a  view  to  a  reformation,  and  not  without 
confiderable  fuccefs.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  journeys, 
particular  cities  and  communities  were  not  unmindful 
to  pay  him  proper  refpeft.  At  Dublin,  he  was  created 
by  the  univerfity  a  Dodor  of  Laws  ;  and  the  city  of 
Glafgow  and  the  tov/n  of  Liverpool  did  honour  to 
themfelves  by  enrolling  him  among  their  members. 
Upon  his  return  home,  having  again  infpefted  the 
prifons  in  England,  and  the  hulks  on  the  Thames,  to 
fee  what  alterations  had  been  made  for  the  better 
(which  he  found  to  be  very  confiderable,  though  yet 
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imperfed),  he  publldied  the  refult  of  his  lafl  laborious  Howard, 
inveftigationd,  in  "  An  Account  of  the  principal  La-  """V  ' 
zarettos  in  Europe,  with  various  Papers  relative  to  the 
Plague,  together  with  further  Obfervations  on  fome 
Foreign  Prifons  and  Hofpitals,  and  additional  Remarks 
on  the  prefent  State  of  thofe  in  Great- Britain  and  Ire- 
land," with  a^reat  number  of  curious  plates.  The 
work  likewife  contained  Obfervations  on  Penitentiary 
Houfes,  which  had  been  encouraged  by  aft  of  par- 
liament, for  the  correftion  and  reformation  of  crimi- 
nals, of  which  he  and  Dr  Fothergill  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  king  to  be  fuperintendants.  Befide  thefe, 
he  publifhed  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany's  "  new  Code 
of  Criminal  Law  with  an  Englifh  Tranflation  :"  and 
of  all  his  publications  he  gave  away  a  vafl  number  of 
copies  among  his  acquaintance  in  the  mofl  liberal  man- 
ner. His  laying  open  the  horrors  of  defpotifm  In  a 
neighbouring  country  had  very  nearly  expofed  him  to 
the  fufferings  of  them  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
timely  notice  of  our  ambaffador,  he  had  ended  his  days- 
in  the  Baftile. 

Not  fatisfied,  however,  with  what  he  had  already 
done,  he  concludes  his  "  Account  of  Lazarettos" 
with  announcing  his  "  intention  again  to  quit  his  coun- 
try, for  the  purpofe  of  revlfiting  RufTia,  Turkey,  and 
fome  other  countries,  and  extending  his  tour  in  the 
Eaft.  I  am  not  infenfible  (fays  he)  of  the  dangers  that 
mufl  attend  fuch  a  journey.  Trufling,  however,  ia 
the  protedion  of  that  kind  Providence  which  has  hir 
therto  preferved  me,  I  calmly  and  cheerfully  commit 
myfelf  to  the  difpofal  of  unerring  wifdom.  Should 
it  pleafe  God  to  cut  off  my  life  in  the  profecution  of 
this  defign,  let  not  my  condud  be  uncandidly  imputed 
to  rafhnefs  or  enthufiafm,  but  to  a  ferious  deliberate 
convidion  that  I  am  purfuing  the  path  of  duty,  and 
to  a  fincere  defire  of  being  made  an  inftrument  of  more 
extenfive  ufefulnefs  to  my  fellow-creatures  than  could 
be  expeded  in  the  narrower  circle  of  a  retired  life." 
Accordingly,  to  the  great  concern  of  his  friends,  he 
fet  out  in  fummer  1789  on  this  hazardous  enterprize  ; 
the  principal  objed  of  which  was  to  adminifler  a  me- 
dicine in  high  repute  at  home,  in  malignant  fevers  *,  »DrJamei> 
under  a  flrong  perfuafion  that  it  would  be  equally  effi-  Powder* 
cacious  in  the  plague.  In  this  fecond  tour  in  the 
Eafl  "  it  (lU  pleafe  God  to  cut  off  his  life  :"  for,  ha- 
ving fpent  fome  time  at  Cherfon,  a  new  fettlement  of 
the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper 
or  Boryflhenes,  toward  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Black  Sea,  near  Oczakow,  he  caught,  in  vifiting  the 
Ruffian  hofpital  of  that  place,  or  as  fome  fay  a  young 
lady  who  was  ill.  of  the  fame  complaint,  a  malignant 
fever,,  which  carried  him  off  on  the  20th  of  January, 
after  an  illnefs  of  about  twelve  days  :  and  after  ha- 
ving been  kept,  according  to  his  exprefs  diredions 
to  his  fervant,  five  days,  he  was  buried,  by  his  own  de- 
fire,  in  the  garden  of  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood,  be- 
longing to  a  French  gentleman  from  whom  he  had 
received  great  civilities,  by  his  faithful  fervant  who  had 
attended  him  on  his  former  joutntyings,  and  whom  he 
exprefsly  enjoined  not  to  recum  home  till  five  weeks 
from  his  death.  While  abfent  on  his  firft  tour  to  Tur- 
key, ^c.  his  charader  for  adive  benevolence  had  fo 
much  attraded  the  public  attention,  that  a  fubfcrip- 
tlon  was  fet  on  foot  to  ered  a  Itatue  to  his  honour,  aud: 
in  no  long  fpace  above  JL».  1500.  was  fybfcribed  for  that 
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purpofe.  But  fome  of  thofe  who  knew  Mr  Howard  beft, 
never  concurred  in  the  fcheme,  being  well  afTured  that 
he  would  neither  countenance  nor  accede  to  it ;  and  in 
confequence  of  two  l-Jtters  from  Mr  Howard  himfelt" f 
to  the  fubfcribers,  the  delign  was  laid  afide.  It  has, 
however,  been  rtfuraed  fince  his  death  :  And  furely, 
of  all  the  ftatues  or  monuments  ever  erefted  by  pub- 
lic gratitude  to  illuftrious  chara6ters  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  none  was  ever  erefted  in  honout  of 
worth  fo  genuine  and  admirable  as  his — who  devoted 
his  time,  his  ftrength,  his  fortune,  and  finally  facri- 
ficed  his  life,  in  the  purfuits  of  humanity: — who  (to 
adopt  the  expreflivc  words  of  Mr  Burke  |)  **  vifited 
all  Europe  [and  the  Eaft],  not  to  furvty  the  fumptu- 
oufnefs  of  palaces,  or  the  ftatelinefs  of  temples  ;  not 
to  make  accurate  meafurements  of  the  itmains  of  an- 
cient grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  fcale  of  the  curiofity  of 
modern  art ;  not  to  colleft  medals,  or  to  collate  manu- 
fcripts  ;  but  to  dive  into  the  depth  of  dungeons ;  to 
plunge  into  the  infeftion  of  hofpitals ;  to  furvey  the 
manfions  of  fotrow  and  of  pain  ;  to  take  the  gauge 
and  dimenfions  of  mifery,  depreffion,  and  coiiten^pt ; 
to  remember  the  forgotten  ;  to  attend  to  the  neglcAed  ; 
to  vifit  the  forfaken  ;  and  to  compare  and  collate  the 
diftreffes  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  ori- 
ginal ;  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity. 
It  is  a  voyage  of  difcovery,  a  circumnavigation  of 
charity  ;  and  already  the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt 
TTiore  or  lefs  in  every  country." 

HOWDEN,  a  town  in  the  Eaft  Riding  of  York- 
fhire,  180  miks  from  London,  ftands  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Oufe,  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  four 
fairs  in  the  year.  Here  was  formerly  a  collegiate 
church  of  five  piebendaries,  erefted  in  the  lart  century 
but  one  ;  adj?.cent  to  which  the  bifhops  of  Durham, 
■who  polTefs  many  eftates  hereabouts  with  a  temporal 
jurifdidlion,  have  a  palace.  One  of  them  built  a  very 
tall  fleepleto  the  church  here,  whither  the  inhabitants 
might  retire  in  cafe  of  inundations  ;  to  which  it  is 
very  liable  from  the  great  frefhes  that  come  down  the 
Oufe  fometimes  at  ebb.  This  part  of  the  county  is 
from  hence  called  Howdenfhire,  and  is  watered  by  a 
conflux  of  feveral  large  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Hum- 
ber.    At  Howdendike  is  a  ferry  over  the  Oufe. 

HOWE  (John),  a  learned  Englifh  nonconformift 
divine  born  in  1630.  He  became  miniftcr  of  Great 
Torrington  in  Devonfliire,  and  was  appointed  houfe- 
hold  chaplain  to  Cromwell  ;  but  feema  to  have  been 
free  from  the  fanaticifm  then  in  fafhion,  as  he  offended 
Cromwell  greatly  by  preaching  againil  the  notion  of 
particular  faith,  which  the  minifters  of  his  court  were 
great  advocates  for.  When  Oliver  died,  he  continued 
chaplain  to  Richard  ;  and  when  Richard  was  depofed, 
he  returned  to  Torrington,  where  he  continued  till 
the  atl  ©f  uniformity  took  place  and  fet  him  afide. 
He  afterwards  fettled  at  Utrecht,  until  the  declaration 
for  liberty  of  confcience  was  pubHfhed  by  kingjamesll. 
under  fneltcr  of  which  he  returned  to  London,  where 
he  died  in  1705.  He  publifhcd  a  gVeat  number  of  fer- 
mons  and  religious  works,  which  have  been  reprinted 
together  in  two  vols  folio. 

Hon-E-IJIand,  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  South  Sea,  dif- 
covered  by  captain  Waliis,  called  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Society- Ifland  Mopsha i  lies  in  S.  Lat.  16.  46. 
•  and  W.  Long.  154.  8. 


Lord  HorrF^s  IJIand,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  New  South  Wales,  difcovered  on  Febru- 
ary 17.  1788,  S.  Lat.  37.  36.  E.  Long.  J 59.  04. 
It  is  of  an  arched  figure,  lying  from  north -well  to 
fouth  eaft,  the  Vxo  extiemicies  including  a  fpace  of 
about  fix  miles,  though,  by  reafon  of  the  curved  hgure- 
of  the  ifland  itfelf,  it  is  near  feven  in  length.  It  is 
deeply  indented  on  the  nfiiddle  of  the  eaftern  part  by 
a  bay  named  Rofs's  Bay,  and  on  the  oppofite  and 
weftern  part  has  another  named  Prince  William  Hen- 
ry's Bay;  fo  that  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  two 
iflands  joined  together  by  an  ilthmus,  which  in  foroe 
places  is  not  above  half  a  mile  broad.  On  the  fouth- 
ern  part  of  tha-t  divifion  which  lies  moft  to  the  north- 
ward are  two  confiderable  bays,  named  Callam's  and 
Hunter's  Bay  ;  and  on  the  fouth-weftern  part  of  the 
other  are  two  high  mountains,  the  moll  foutherly  na- 
med Mount  Gower,  and  the  other  Mount  Lidgbird. 
The  convex  part  of  the  ifland  lying  towards  the  north- 
eaft,  and  the  concave  fide  towards  the  oppofite  quarter, 
is  terminated  by  two  points  named  Point  King  and 
Point  Philip.  No  frefli  water  was  found  on  the  ifland; 
but  it  abounds  with  cabbage-palms,  mangrove,  and 
manchineel  trees,  even  up  to  the  fummitsof  the  moun- 
tains. There  are  plenty  of  ganets,  and  a  land  fowl  of 
a  dufl<y  brown  colour,  with  a  bill  about  fcur  inches 
long,  and  feet  like  thofe  of  a  chicken.  Thefe  were 
found  to  be  remarkably  fine  meat,  and  were  very  fat. 
There  are  many  large  pigeons,  and  the  white  birds 
found  in  Norfolk  Ifland  were  alfo  met  with  in  this 
place.  The  bill  of  this  bird  is  red,  and  very  ftrong, 
thick,  and  fliarp  pointed.  Great  numbers  of  fine 
turtle  frequent  this  ifland  in  ,fummer,  but  go  to  the 
northward  in  winter.  Thefe,  it  was  imagined,  would 
prove  of  great  fervice  to  the  colony  at  Port  Jackfon  ; 
but,  from  fume  caufe  or  other,  it  appears  they  have  hi- 
therto been  difappointed.  Plenty  of  fifli  were  caught  by 
a  hook  and  line.  At  the  diftance  of  about  four  leagues 
from  Lord  Howe's  Ifla.id  is  a  very  remarkable  and 
high  rock,  to  which  the  name  of  Ball's  Pyramid  has 
been  given.  This  ifland  may  be  approached  without 
danger  ;  but  about  four  miks  from  the  fouth-wett  part 
of  the  pyramid  there  is  a  very  dangerous  rock,  which 
fliow  s  itfelf  above  the  furface  -.,{ the  water,  and  appears 
not  to  be  larger  than  a  boat.  The  fouthern  part  of 
the  ifland  is  lined  with  a  fandy  beach,  which  is  guard- 
ed againft  the  fea  by  a  reef  of  coral  rock,  at  the  di- 
fianceofhalfa  mile  from  the  beach,  through  which 
tiiere  are  feveral  fmall  openings  for  boats  ;  but  there  is 
nowhere  a  greater  depth  of  water  within  the  reef  than 
four  feet.  By  the  account  of  Mr  Watts,  who  villted 
this  ifland  in  his  return  from  Port  Jackfon,  the  ifthmua 
which  joins  the  two  parts  has  evidently  been  overflow- 
ed, and  the  ifland  disjoined,  as  in  the  very  centre  the 
men  faw  large  beds  of  coral  rocks  and  great  quantities 
of  fliells  ;  and  on  the  eaft,  which  feems  in  general  to 
be  the  weather-fide,  the  iea  has  throwiVup  a  bank  of 
fand  from  25  to  30  feet  high,  which  ferves  as  a  bar- 
ricr  againft  future  inundations.  The  ifland  alfo  ap- 
pears to  have  iuffered  by  volcanic  eruptions,  as  great 
quantities  of  pumice-ftones  and  other  matters  of  that 
kind  were  found  upon  it.  Mr  Aullin  alfo  found  the 
whole  reef  which  flickers  the  weft  bay  a  burnt-up  niafs. 
The  time  he  vifited  the  ifland  uas  that  of  the  incuba- 
tion of  the  ganets,  of  which  there  were  then  prodigi- 
ous 
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Jlowel  OTIS  nuaibers,  their  nells  being  only  hollows  made  in 
H  the  fand,  there  not  being  any  quadrupeds  on  the 
ifland  to  difturb  them.  Befides  the  large  pigeons  al- 
ready mentioned,  they  mtt  with  beautiful  parrots  and 
parroquets  ;  a  new  fpecies  of  the  coote,  as  well  as  of 
the  rail  and  magpie.  They  found  likewife  a  very 
beautiful  fmall  bird  of  a  brown  colour  with  a  yellow 
breaft,  and  yellow  on  the  wing,  which  feeraed  to  be  a 
fpecies  of  humming  bird.  They  found  alfo  a  black, 
bird  like  a  fheerwater,  having  a  hooked  bill;  and  which 
burrows  in  the  ground.  The  only  infefts  met  with 
here  were  the  common  earth  worm  and  ants  ;  which 
laft  were  in  great  plenty.  Bcfidts  the  trees  already 
mentioned,  they  found  feveral  efculent  vegetables,  as 
tiurvy-grafs,  celery,  fuihach,  endive,  and  famphire. 

HOWEL  (James),  a  voluminous  writer  of  the  i  7th 
century,  fuppoited  himlelf  many  years  by  writing  and 
traiifladng  of  books.  Though  he  had  been  a  zealous 
loyalift,  he  afterwards  flattered  Cromwell;  yet  on  the 
reftoration  he  was  made  hiftoriographer  to  the  king, 
bt-ing  the  firft.  in  England  who  enjoyed  that  title.  He 
died  in  1666. 

HOWn  Z,  a  kind  of  mortar,  mounted  upon  a  field- 
carriage  like  a  gun.  The  difference  between  a  mortarand 
a  howitz  is,  tliat  the  trunnions  of  the  firft  are  at  the  tnd, 
and  at  the  middle  in  the  laft.  The  invention  of  howitzes 
is  of  much  later  date  than  moitars,  for  they  really  had 
their  origin  from  them.  The  conllruftions  of  howitzes 
are  as  various  and  uncertain  asthofe  of  mortars,  excep- 
ting the  chambeis,  which  are  all  cyhndric.  They  are 
dillinguiflied  by  the  diameter  of  the  boie;  for  inltance, 
a  ten  inch  howitz  is  that  the  diameter  of  which  is  to 
inches  ;  and  fo  of  the  fmaller  ones. 

HOWTH,  a  promontory  which  forms  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  having  a  fmall  village 
about  feven  miles  north  call  from  that  city  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinlter.  It  gives  title  of  carl  to  the  family 
of  St  Lawrence,  who  were  fo  called  from  a  viftory  ob- 
tained by  them  over  the  Irifh  on  St  Lawrence's  day 
1177,  their  former  name  being  Triftram  ;  and  this 
place  has  continued  in  poifeiiion  of  the  family  a- 
bove  600  years.  N.  Lat.  53.  21.  W.  Long.  6.  22. 
The  ihores  off  this  hill  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  af- 
fording, however,  a  few  harbours  for  fmall  craft.  It 
was  formerly  called  Ben-hedar,  i.  e.  "  the  Birds  pro- 
iTiontory  ;"  and  celebrated  for  having  Dun  Criomthan, 
or  the  rath  or  royal  palace  of  Criomthan  erefted  on  it, 
he  having  been  chief  or  king  of  that  diftrift,  and  me- 
morable for  making  feveral  fuccefsful  defcents  on  the 
coaft  of  Britain  againll  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  A- 
gricola.  Howth,  though  now  flript  of  trees,  was  for- 
m«rly  covered  with  venerable  oaks,  and  was  a  feat  of 
the  Druids  ;  one  of  their  altars  flill  remains  in  a  feque- 
llered  valley  on  the  eail  fide  of  the  hill.  The  manfion- 
houfe  is  built  in  form  of  a  callle,  and  was  probably 
erefted  by,  Sir  Armoricus  Triftram.  Near  the  houfe 
iiands  the  family  chapel,  and  on  the  weftern  Ihore  are 
the  ruins  of  St  Mary's  church,  with  fome  ancient  mo- 
Huments  of  lord  Howth's  anceftors.  Due  weft  of 
Howth  houfe  are  the  ruins  of  St  Eenton's  church. 

HOY,  a  fmall  vtffel,  chiefly  ufed  in  coafting,  or  car- 
rying goods  to  or  from  a  fhip,  in  a  road  or  bay,  where 
the  ordinary  lighters  cannot  be  managed  with  £afety 
^  conyenieoce. 
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It  would  be  very  difficult  to  defcribe,  preclfely,  the  Hoy 
marksofdiftinftion  between  thisvefTelandfpme  others  of  ^ 
the  famefize,  which  are  alfo  rigged  iathe  fame  manner;  , 
becaufc  what  is  called  a  hoy  in  one  place,  would  aflume 
the  name  of  a  JIoop  or  fmack  in  another ;  and  even  the 
people  who  navigate  thefe  velTels,  have,  upon  examina- 
tion, very  vague  ideas  of  the  marks  by  which  they 
are  diftinguiflied  from  thofe  above  mentioned.  In  Hol- 
land, the  hoy  has  two  mafts ;  in  England,  it  has  but 
one,  where  the  main- fail  is  fometimes  extended  by  a 
boom,  and  fometimes  without  it.    Upon  the  whole,  it 
may  be  defined  a  fmall  veffel,  ufually  rigged  as  a  Hoop, 
and  employed  for  carrying  paflengers  and  luggage  from 
one  place  to  another,  particularly  on  the  fea-coaft. 

Hov,  an  ifland  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  Orcaded. 
It  is  about  10  miles  long;  and  that  part  called  Waes 
is  fruitful  and  pretty  populous,  and  is  a  good  place  for 
fifliing. 

HOYE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wcflphalia,  and 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Wefer,  and  is  fubjedl  to  the  elector  of  Hano- 
ver.   E  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  5. 

HUAHINE;  one  of  tht  Societt  IJIamh,  in  the 
South  Sea,  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  16.  43  W.  Long.  150*^ 
52.  and  is  about  feven  or  eight  leagues  in  compafs.  Ite- 
furface  is  hilly  and  uneven,  and  it  has  a  fafe  and  con- 
venient harbour.  It  was  firft  difcovered  by  captain 
Cook  in  I  "69.  It  is  divided  by  a  deep  inlet  into  two 
peninfulas  connected  by  an  ifthmus,  which  is  entirely 
overflowed  at  high  water.  From  the  appearance  of  its 
hills  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  country  has  at  fome 
period'or  otherbeen  the  feat  of  a  volcano.  The  fummitof 
one  of  them  had  much  the  appearance  of  a  crater,  and 
a  blackiflr  fpongy  earth  was  feen  upon  one  of  its  fides,, 
which  fecmed  to  be  lava  ;  and  the  rocks  and  clay  every 
where  had  a  burnt  appearance.  The  ifland  is  plenti- 
fully fupplied  with  water  by  many  rivulets  which  de- 
fcend  from  the  mountains  and  broken  rocks.  The  in- 
habitants are  nearly  as  fair  as  Europeans ;  and  their 
condudl  is  bolder  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  Society  Iflands.  They  are  a  ftout  large  made 
people,  fome  of  the  talkft  being  fix  feet  three  inches 
in  height  ;  they  are  extremely  indolent,  and  feem  to 
have  as  little  curiolity  as  fear.  The  dogs  are  in  great 
favour  with  all  their  women,  "  who  could  not  have  ca- 
reffed  them  (fays  Mr  Forfter)  with  a  mote  ridiculoua 
affeftion  if  they  had  been  European  ladies  of  fafhion.'* 
Here  was  feen  a  middle-aged  woman,  whofe  breafts 
were  full  of  milk,  offering  them  to  a  little  puppy  who 
had  been  trainsd  up  to  fuck  them.  The  fight  difgufted 
thofe  who  faw  it  fo  much,  that  they  could  not  for- 
bear expreffing  their  diflike  to  it;  but  the  woman  fmi- 
led,  and  told  them  that  fhe  allowed  young  pigs  to  do  the 
fame.  It  appeared  afterwards  that  this  woman  had  loft 
her  child.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  were  preftnt  at  a 
dramatic  entertainment  on  this  ifland  :  the  piece  repre- 
fented  a  girl  running  away  fron>  her  parents  ;  and  feem- 
ed  to  be  levelled  at  a  female  pafTenger  who  had  come 
in  captain  Cook's  fhip  from  Otaheite,  and  who  hap- 
pened to  be  prefent  at  the  reprefentation.  It  made 
fueh  an  impreflion  on  the  girl,  that  the  gentlemen  could; 
fcarce  prevail  upon  her  to  fee  the  piece  out,  or  to  re- 
frain from  tears  while  it  was  acting,  It  concluded^ 
with  the  recejjtioo  flic  was  fuppofed  to  meet  with  froiiu 
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her  friends,  which  was  made  out  not  to  be  a 
agreeable  one. — Thefe  people  introduce  extempore 
pieces  upon  occafion  ;  and  it  is  moft  probable  that  this 
was  meant  as  a  fatire  upon  the  girl  above  mentioned, 
and  to  difcourage  others  from  afting  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. 

HUBER  (Ulric),  one  of  the  greateft  civilians  in 
the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Dockum  in  1636.  He 
became  profeffor  of  law  at  Franeker;  and  wrote,  ).  A 
trcatife  De  jure  civitatis.  2.  Jurifprudent'ta  Fr'tfica^ 
3.  Specimen  philofophia  civilis.  4.  In/lkut'wnes  hjftoria  ci- 
v'll'ts  ;  and  feveral  other  works  which  are  eftccmed.  He 
died  in  1694. 

HUBERT  (St),  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  confines  of  Liege,  with  a  very  fine  abbey,  where 
tliey  bring  thofe  that  are  bit  by  mad  animals  to  be 
ciired.    E.  Long.  5.  25.  N.  Lat.  34.  32. 

HUBNER  (John),  a  learned  geographer  of  Ger- 
many, taught  geography  at  Leipfic  and  Hamburg 
with  extraordinary  reputation  ;  and  died  at  Hamburg 
in  1732,  aged  63.  His  principal  work  is  A  Geogra- 
phical treatife,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1746,  in  6  vols  i2mo. 

HUDSON  (Jeffrey).    See  Dwarf. 

Hudson  (Henry),  an  eminent  Englifh  navigator, 
who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  under- 
took to  find  out  a  palfage  by  the  north-eaft  or  north- 
weft  to  Japan  and  China.  For  this  purpofe  he  was 
four  times  fitled  out :  he  returned  three  times  unfuc- 
cefsful ;  but  in  the  laft  voyage,  in  1610,  being  per- 
fuaded  that  the  great  bay  to  which  his  name  has  been 
fmce  given,  muft  Ifead  to  the  paffage  he  fought,  he 
wintered  there,  to  profecute  his  difcovery  in  the 
fpring.  But  their  diftreffes  during  the  winter  produ- 
cing a  mutiny  among  his  men,  when  the  fpring  arri- 
ved, they  turned  him,  with  his  fon  and  ftven  fick 
men,  adrift  in  his  own  ftiallop,  and  proceeded  home 
with  the  fhip.  As  Hudfon  and  his  unhappy  compa- 
nions were  never  heard  of  afterward,  it  is  to  be  fuppo- 
fed  they  all  periftied. 

Hudson  (John),  a  very  learned  Englifh  critic, 
born  in  1662.  He  diftinguidied  himfelf  by  feveral 
valuable  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors ;  and, 
in  I  701,  was  eledled  head  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary at  Oxford.  In  1712,  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  St  Mary's  Hall,  through  the  intereft  of  the 
famous  Dr  Ratcliffe  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  is  indebted  for  the  moft  ample  benefactions 
of  that  phyfician  to  Dr  Hudfon's  felicitations.  He 
died  in  1719,  while  he  was  preparing  for  publication 
a  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library,  which  he  had 
caufed  to  be  fairly  tranfcribed  in  fix  folio  volumes. 

Hudson's- Bay,  a  large  bay  of  North  America,  ly- 
ing between  5 1  and  69  degrees  of  latitude,  difcovered 
in  1 610  by  Henry  Hudfon.  This  intrepid  mariner, 
in  fearching  after  a  north- weft  paffage  to  the  South-feas, 
difcovered  three  ftraits,  through  which  he  hopfd  to  find 
out  a  new  way  to  Afia  by  America.  He  had  made 
two  voyages  before  on  the  fame  adventure  ;  the  firft 
in  1607,  the  fecond  in  i6c8.  In  his  third  and  laft, 
I  6 1  o,  he  entered  the  ftraits  that  lead  into  this  new 
Mediterranean,  the  bay  known  by  his  name;  coafted 
a  great  part  of  it  ;  and  penetrated  to  eighty  degrees 
and  an  half  into  the  heart  of  the  frozen  zone.  His 
ardour  for. the  difcovery  not  being  abated  by  the  difficul- 
ties he  ftruggltd  with  in  this  empire  of  winter,  and 
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very  world  of  froft  and  fnow,  he  ftaid  here  until  the  enfa- 
ing  fpring,  and  prepared  iii  the  beginning  of  161 1 
to  purfue  his  difcoveries  ;  but  his  crew,  who  fuffered 
equal  hardfliips,  without  the  fame  fpirit  to  fupport 
them,  mutinied,  feized  upon  him  and  feven  of  thofe 
who  were  moft  faithful  to  him,  and  committed  them 
to  the  fury  of  the  icy  feas  in  an  open  boat.  Hudfon 
and  his  companions  were  either  fwallowed  up  by  the 
waves,  or  gaining  the  inhofpitable  coaft  were  deftroyed 
by  the  favages ;  but  the  (hip  and  the  reft  of  the  men 
returned  home.    Other  attempts  towards  a  difcovery 
were  made  in  16 12  and  1667  ;  and  a  patent  for  plant- 
ing the  country,  with  a  charter  for  a  company,  was 
obtained  in  the  year  1670.    lo  1746  Captain  Ellis 
wintered  as  far  north  as  57  degrees  and  a  half,  and 
Captain  Chriftopher  attempted  farther  difcoveries  in 
1 761.    But  befides  thefe  and  the  late  voyages,  which 
fatisfy  us  that  we  muft  not  look  for  a  paflTage  on  this 
fide  of  the  latitude  67  degrees  north,  we  arc  indebted 
to  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company  for  a  journey  by  land ; 
which  throws  much  additional  light  on  this  matter,  by- 
affording  what  maybe  called demonftration,  how  much 
farther  north,  at  leaft  in  feme  parts  of  their  voyage, 
(hips  muft  go,  before  they  can  pafs  from  one  fide  of 
America  to  the  other.    The  northern  Indians,  who 
come  down  to  the  company's  faftories  to  trade,  had 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  our  people  a  river,  which 
on  account  of  much  copper  being  found  near  it,  had 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Copper- mine  river.  The 
company  being  defirous  of  examining  into  this  matter 
with  precifion,  direded  Mr  Hearne,  a  young  gentle- 
man in  their  fervice,  and  who  having  been  brought 
up  for  the  navy  and  ferved  in  it  the  war  before  laft, 
was  extremely  well  qualified  for  the  purpofe,  to  pro- 
ceed over  land  under  the  convoy  of  thofe  Indians,  for 
that  river,  which  he  had  orders  to  furvey  if  poffible 
quite  down  to  its  exit  into  the  fea  ;  to  make  obferva- 
tions  for  fixing  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  ;  and  to 
bring  home  maps  and  drawings  both  of  it  and  the 
countries  through  which  he  fhould  pafs.  Accerdingly 
Mr  Hearne  fet  out  from  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort,  on 
Churchill  river,  latitude  58°  474-'  North,  and  longi- 
tude 94°  7V  Weft  from  Greenwich,  on  the  7th  of 
December  1770.    On  the  13th  of  June  he  reached 
the  Copper-mine  river,  and  found  it  all  the  way,  even 
to  its  exit  into  the  fea,  encumbered  with  fhoals  and 
falls,  and  emptying  itfelf  into  it  over  a  dry  flat  of  the 
fliore,  the  tide  being  then  out,  which  feemed  by  the 
edges  of  the  ice  to  rife  about  12  or  14  feet.  This 
rife,  on  account  of  the  falls,  will  carry  it  but  a  very 
fmall  way  within  the  river's  mouth,  fo  that  the  water 
in  it  had  not  the  leaft  brackifh  tafte.    Mr  Hearne  was 
neverthelefs  fure  of  the  place  it  emptied  itfelf  into  be- 
ing the  fea,  or  a  branch  of  it,  by  the  quantity  of  whale- 
bone and  feal  ficins  which  the  Efquimaux  had  at  their 
tents  ;  and  alfo  by  the  number  of  feals  which  he  fawr 
upoii  the  ice.    The  fea  at  the  river's  mouth  was  full  of 
iflands  and  fhoals  as  far  as  he  could  fee  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  pocket  telefcope ;  and  the  ice  was  not  yet 
(July  17th)  broken  up,  but  thawed  away  only  for 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  fliore,  and  for 
a  little  way  round  the  iflands  and  flioals  which  lay  off 
the  river's  mouth.  But  he  had  the  mo!l  extenfive  view 
of  the  fea  when  he  was  about  eight  miles  up  the  river; 
from  which  ftation  the  extreme  parts  of  it  bore  N.  W. 
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[u.lfon's  by  W.  and  N.  E.  By  the  time  Mr  Hearne  had  finilhed  known  how  far  to  the  eaftward  the  great  chain  fecn  Hadfon'i 
^^y*     his  furvey  of  the  river,  which  was  about  one  o'clock  in  by  our  navigators  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  branches  off.  ^ 
the  morning  on  the  1 8th,  there  came  on  a  very  thick  The  climate  even  about  Haye'a  river,  in  only  lat.  " 
fog  and  drizzling  rain  j  and  as  he  had  found  the  river  57,  is  during  winter  exceflively  cold.    The  fnows  be- 
and  fea  in  every  refpeft  unlikely  to  be  of  any  utility,  gin  to  fall  in  Odlober,  and  continue  falling  by  inter- 
he  thought  it  unneceffary  to  wait  for  fair  weather  to  vals  the  whole  winter ;  and  when  the  froft  is  moft  ri- 
determinc  the  latitude  more  exadtly  by  obfervation  ;  gorous,  in  form  of  the  fineft  fand.    The  ice  on  the 
but  by  the  extraordinary  care  he  took  in  obferving  the  rivera  is  eight  feet  thick.    Port-wine  freezes  into  a 
courfes  and  diftances,  walking  from  Congecathawha-  folid  mafs  ;  brandy  coagulates.     The  very  breath  fell 
chaga,  where  he  had  two  very  good  obfervations,  he  on  the  blankets  of  the  beds  in  the  form  of  a  hoar  froft, 
thinks  the  latitude  may  be  depended  on  within  20'  at  and  the  bed- deaths  often  were  found  frozen  to  the  wall, 
the  utmoft.     It  appears  from  the  map  which  Mr  The  fun  rifes  in  the  fliortcft  day  at  five  minutes  pad 
Hearne  conftrufted  of  this  Angular  journey,  that  the  nine,  and  fets  five  minutes  before  three.    In  the  long- 
mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  river  lies  in  latitude  yi*^  N.  eft  day  the  fun  rifes  at  three,  and  fets  about  nine.  The 
and  longitude  250  W.  from  Churchill  river ;  that  is  ice  begins  to  difappear  in  May,  and  hot  weather  com- 
about  1 19°  W.  of  Greenwich.    Mr  Hearne's  journey  mences  about  the  middle  of  June,  which  at  times  is 
back  from  the  Copper-mine  river  to  Churchill  lafted  fo  violent  as  to  fcorch  the  face  of  the  hunters.  Thun- 
till  June  3Cth  (']'J2;  fo  that  he  was  abfent  almoft  a  der  is  not  frequent,  but  very  violent.  But  there  muft  be 
year  and  feven  months.    The  unparalleled  hardfliips  great  difference  of  heat  and  cold  in  this  vaft  extent, 
he  fuffered,  and  the  effential  fervice  he  performed,  which  reaches  from  lat.  50.  40,  to  lat.  63  north. — 
met  with  a  fuitable  reward  from  his  mafters,  and  he  During  winter  the  firmament  is  not  without  its  beau- 
was  made  governor  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort  on  ties.    Mock  funs  and  halos  are  not  unfrequent ;  they 
Churchill  river.    But  though  the  adventurers  failed  are  very  bright,  and  richly  tinged  with  all  the  colours  of 
in  the  original  purpcyie  for  which  they  navigated  this  the  rainbow.    The  fun  rifes  and  fets  with  a  large  cone 
bay,  their  project,  even  its  In  failure,  has  been  of  great  of  yellowifli  light.    The  night  is  enlivened  with  the 
advantage  to  this  country,  as  is  fiiown  under  the  ar-  Aurora  Borealls,  which  fpreads  a  thoufand  different 
tide  Company  (Hudfon's  Bay.)  lights  and  colours  over  the  whole  concave  of  the  iky. 
The  country  lying  round  Hudfon's  Bay  is  called  not  to  be  defaced  even  by  the  fplendour  of  the  full 
New  Briiaint  or  the  country  of  the  Efquimaux  ;  com-  moon  ;  and  the  ftars  are  of  a  fiery  rednefs. 
prehending  Labrador,  now  North  and  South  Wales.  The  eaftern  boundary  of  the  bay  is  Terra  di  La- 
The  entrance  of  the  bay  from  the  ocean,  after  leaving  brador  ;  the  northern  part  has  a  ftraight  coaft  facing  the 
to  the  north  Cape  Farewell  and  Davis's  Straits,  is  bay,  guarded  with  a  line  of  ifles  innumerable.    A  vaft 
between  Refolution  Ifles  on  the  north,  and  Button's  bay,  called  the  Archiwinnipy  Sea,  lies  within  it,  and 
ifles  on  the  Labrador  coaft  to  the  fouth,  forming  opens  into  Hudfon's  Bay  by  means  of  Gulph  Hazard, 
the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  ftraits  diftinguiflied  by  through  which  the  Beluga  whales  dart  in  great  num- 
the  name  of  its  great  difcoverer.    The  coafts  are  very  hers.  Here  the  company  had  a  fettlement  for  the  fake 
high,  rocky,  and  rugged  at  top  ;  in  fome  places  precipi-  of  the  fifliery,  and  for  trading  with  the  Efquimaux; 
tons,  but  fometimes  exhibit  large  beaches.  The  Ifles  of  but  deferted  It  as  unprofitable  about  the  year  1758  or 
Sahfbury,  Nottingham,  and  Digges,   are  alfo  very  1759.    The  eaftern  coaft  is  barren  paft  the  efforts  of 
lofty  and  naked.    The  depth  of  water  in  the  middle  cultivation.  The  furface  is  every  where  uneven,  and  co- 
of  the  bay  is  a  hundred  and  forty  fathoms.    From  vered  with  maffes  of  ftone  of  an  amazing  fize.    It  is 
Cape  Churchill  to  the  fouth  end  of  the  bay  are  regu-  a  country  of  frultlefs  valleys  and  frightful  mountains, 
lars  foundings  ;  near  the  fhore  fliallow,  with  muddy  or  fome  of  an  aftonifliing  height  :  the  firft  watered  by  a 
landy  bottom.    To  the  north  of  Churchill  the  found-  chain  of  lakes,  formed  not  from  fprlngs  but  rain  and 
ings  are  irregular,  the  bottom  rocky,  and  in  fome  parts  fnow,  fo  chilly  as  to  be  produftivc  of  only  a  few  fmall 
the  rocks  appear  above  the  furface  at  low  water.  From  trout.    The  mountains  have  here  and  there  a  blighted 
Moofe  river  or  the  bottom  of  the  bay  to  Cape  Churchill  ftirub,  or  a  little  mofs.    The  valleys  are  full  of  crooked 
the  land  is  flat,  marfliy,  and  wooded  with  pines,  birch,  ftunted  trees,  pines,  fir,  birch,  and  cedars,  or  rather 
larch,  and  willows.    From  Cape  Churchill  to  Wager's  a  fpecies  of  Juniper.    In  lat.  60,  on  this  coaft,  vege- 
Water  the  coafts  are  all  high  and  rocky  to  the  very  tation  ceafes.    The  whole  fliore,  like  that  on  the  weft, 
fea,  and  woodlefs,  except  the  mouths  of  Pockerekeflco  is  faced  with  iflands  at  fome  diftance  from  land.  The 
and  Seal  rivers.    The  hills  on  their  back  are  naked,  inhabitants  among  the  mountains  are  Indians  ;  along 
nor  are  there  any  trees  for  a  great  diftance  inland.  the  coafts  Efquimaux.    The  dogs  of  the  former  are 
The  mouths  of  all  the  rivers  are  filled  with  flioals  ;  very  fmall  ;  of  the  latter  large,  and  headed  like  a  fox. 
except  that  of  Churchill,  in  which  the  largeft  fliips  Notwithftanding  they  have  rein  deer,  they  never  train 
may  lie  :  but  ten  miles  higher,  the  channel  is  obftruft-  them  for  the  fledge  ;  but  apply  the  do  s  to  that  ufe. 
ed  with  fand-banks  ;  and  all  their  rivers,  as  far  as  has  Walrufes  vifit  a  place  called  Nuchvunk,  in  lat.  60, 
been  navigated,  are  full  of  rapids  and  cataraAs  from  duririg  winter  ;  from  thence  the  natives  purchafe  the 
ten  to  fixty  feet  perpendicular.   Down  thefe  rivers  the  teeth  with  which  they  head  their  darts.    Davis  fuf- 
Indian  traders  find  a  quick  paffage  ;  but  their  return  pefted  that  he  had  found  a  paffage  on  this  coaft,  in 
is  a  labour  of  many  months.    As  far  inland  as  the  1586,  to  the  Weftern  ocean  ;  but  It  proves  no  more 
company  have  fettlements,  which  is  fix  hundred  miles  than  a  deep  bay. 

to  the  weft,  at  a  place  called  Hudfon  Houfe,  lat.  53.  The  laudable  zeal  of  the  Moravian  clergy  induced 

long.  106.  27  from  London,  is  flat  country  :  nor  is  it  them  t©  fend,  In  the  year  1752,  miffionarles  from 
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Gieenland  to  this  country.  They  fixed  on  Nifbtt's 
harbour  fvr  their  fettkment ;  but  the  firft  party  wks 
partly  kilkd,  partly  driven  away.  In  i  764,  under  the 
proteilion  of  our  government,  another  attempt  was 
made.  The  rrnffionaries  were  well  veceived  by  the 
Efqutmaux,  and  the  miflion  goes  on  with  iuccefs. 

The  animals  of  thefe  countries  are,  the  moofe  deer, 
ftags,  rein-deer,  becirs,  tygeis,  bi^fFaloes,  wolves,  foxes, 
beavers,  otters,  lynxes,  martins,  iiquirrels,  ermins,  wild 
cats,  and  hares.  The  rein-deer  pafs  in  vaft  herds  to- 
wards the  north  in  0'<?tober,  feeking  the  extreme  cold. 
The  male  polar  beats  rove  out  at  fea,  on  the  floating 
ice,  moll;  of  the  winter,  and  till  Jnne  :  the  females  lie 
concealed  in  the  woods,  or  beneath  the  banks  of  ri- 
vei-S  till  March,  when  they  come  abroad  with  their 
twin  cubs,  and  bend  their  courfe  to  the  fta  in  fearch 
of  their  conforts.  Several  are  killed  in  their  pafiage  ; 
and  thofc  which  are  wounded  fhow  vaft  fury,  roar 
hideoufiy,  and  bite  and  throw  up  into  the  air  even 
their  own  progeny.  The  females  and  the  young,  when 
not  inrerrupted,  continue  their  way  to  fea.  In  June 
the  males  return  to  (hore,  and  by  Auguft  are  joined 
by  their  conforts,  with  the  cubs,  by  that  time  of  a 
confiderable  fize.  The  feathered  kinds  are,  geefe, 
hullards,  ducks,  partridges,  and  all  manner  of  wild- 
fowls. Indeed  multitudes  of  birds  retire  to  this  re- 
remote  country  to  Labrador  and  Newfoundland, 
from  places  moft  remotely  fouth,  perhaps  from  the 
Antilles  ;  and  fome  even  of  the  moil  delicate  little 
fpecies.  Moft;  of  them,  with  numbers  of  aquatic 
fowls,  are  feen  returning  fouthward  with  their  young 
broods  to  more  favourable  climates.  The  favagcs  in 
fome  refpecls  regulate  their  months  by  the  appearance 
of  birds ;  and  have  their  goofe  month  from  the  vernal 
appearance  of  geefe  from  the  fouth.  All  the  grous 
kind,  ravens,  cinereous  crows,  titmoufe,  and  Lapland 
iinch,  brave  the  feverefl;  winter ;  and  feveral  of  the  fal- 
cons and  owls  feek  fhelter  in.the  woods.  Of  fi/h,  there 
are  whales,  morfe?,  feals,  cod-fifh,  and  a  white  fifh 
preferable  to  herrings  ;  and  in  their  rivers  and  frefh 
•w-aters,  pike,  perch,  carp,  and  trout. 

All  the  quadrupeds  of  thefe  countries  are  clothed  with 
a  clofe,foft,  warm  fur.  In  fummer  there  is  here,  as  in  other 
places,  a  variety  in  the  colours  of  the  feveral  animals ; 
when  that  fcafon  fs  over,  which  holds  only  for  three 
months,  they  all  aflume  the  livery  of  winter,  and  every 
fort  cf  beafts,  and  moft  of  their  fowls,  are  of  the  co- 
lour of  the  fnow  ;  every  thing  animate  and  inanimate 
is  white.  This  is  a  furprifing  phasnomenon.  But 
■what  is  yet  more  furprifing,  and  what  is  indeed  one  of 
the  moft  ftriking  things,  that  draw  the  moft  inattentive 
to  an  admiration  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Pro- 
vidence, is,  that  the  dogs  and  cats  from  Britain  that 
have  been  carried  into  Hudfon's  Bay,  on  the  approach 
of  winter  have  entirely  changed  their  appearance,  'and 
acquired  a  much  longer,  fofter,  and  thicker  coat  of 
hair  than  they  had  originally. 

HuDSON^s- Bay  Company.     See  Company. 

Hudson's- River,  a  large  river  of  North  America, 
which  tifes  on  the  eaft  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  running 
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gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  dafs  of 
plants.  There  is  no  corolla  ;  the  calyK  is  pentaphyllous 
and  tubular :  there  are  15  ftamina  ;  the  capfuie  is  uni- 
locular, trivalvular,  and  trifpermous. 

HUE  an^i  Cry,  in  law,  the  purfuit  of  a  perfon 
who  has  committed  felony  on  the  high- way. — Of  this 
cuftom,  which  is  of  Britifh  origin,  the  following  de- 
dudtion  is  given  by  Mr  WhitaJker.  "  When  it  was 
nquifite  for  the  Britons  to  call  out  their  warriors  into 
the  field,  they  uftd  a  method  that  was  particularlv 
marked  by  its  expeditioufnefs  and  decifivenefs  ,and  re'- 
maiiis  partially  among  us  to  this  moment.  They  raifed 
a  cry,  which  was  immediately  caught  up  by  others, 
and  in  an  inftant  tranfmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth 
through  all  the  region.  And,  as  the  notice  paffed  a- 
long,  the  warriors  fnatched  their  arms,  and  hurried 
away  to  the  rendezvous.  We  have  a  remarkable  de- 
fcription  of  the  f?.a  in  Caefar,  and  there  fee  the  alarm 
propagated  in  16  or  17  hours  through  160  miles  in  a 
line.  And  the  fame  pradicc  lias  been  retained  by  the 
Highlanders  to  our  own  time.  When  the  lord  of  a 
clan  received  intelligence  of  an  enemy's  approach,  he 
immediately  killed  a  goat  with  his  own  fword,  dippei! 
the  end  of  a  half-burnt  ftick  in  the  blood,  and  then 
gave  it  and  the  notice  of  the  rendezvous  to  be  carried 
to  the  next  hamlet.  The  former  fymbolically  threat- 
ened  fire  and  fword  to  all  his  followers  that  did  not  in- 
ilantly  repair  to  the  latter.  The  notice  was  difpatched 
from  hamlet  to  hamlet  with  the  utmoft  expedition. 
And  in  three  or  four  hours  the  whole  clan  was  in  arms, 
and  affembled  at  the  place  appointed.  This  was  within 
thefe  few  years  the  ordinary  mode  by  which  the  chief- 
tains affembled  their  followers  for  war.  The  firft  per- 
fon that  received  the  notice,  fet  out  with  it  at  full  fpeed, 
delivered  it  to  th«  next  that  he  met,  who  inftantly  fet  out 
on  the  fanne  fpeed,  and  handed  it  to  a  third.  And, 
in  the  late  rebelliQn  of  1745,  it  was  fent  by  an  un- 
known hand  through  the  region  of  Breadalbane  ;  and, 
flying  as  expeditioufly  as  the  Gallick  fignal  in  C^far, 
traverfed  a  tra<a  of  32  miles  in  three  hours.  This 
quick  method  of  giving  a  diffufive  alarm  is  even  pre- 
fcrvcd  among  ourfelves  to  the  prefent  day  ;  but  is 
appHed,  as  it  feems  from  Caefar's  account  above  to  have 
been  equally  applied  among  the  CeUas,  to  the  better 
purpofes  of  civil  polity.  The  hulefium  and  clammr  of 
our  laws,  and  the  hue  and  cry  of  our  own  times,  is  a 
well-known  and  powerful  procefs  for  fpreading  the  no- 
tice and  continuing  the  purfuit  of  any  fugitive  felons^ 
The  cry,  hke  the  clamour  of  the  Gauls  or  the  fum- 
mons  of  the  Highlanders,  is  taken  from  town  to  town 
and  froni  county  to  county  ;  and  a  chain  of  commu- 
nication is  fpeedily  carried  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other." 

HUER,  a  name  given  to  certain  fountains  m  Ice- 
land, of  a  moft  extraordinary  nature ;  forming  at 
times  jets  d'eaux  of  fcalding  water  ninety- four  feet 
high  and  thirty  in  diameter,  creating  the  moft  mag- 
nificent gerbes  that  can  be  imagined,  efpeclally  whea 
backed  by  the  fetting  fun.  They  arife  out  of  cylindri- 
cal tubes  of  unknown  depths  :  near  the  furface  they 


by  Albany,  and  on  the  back  of  the  fouth  part  of  expand  into  apertures  of  a  funnel  fliape,  and  the  mouths, 
New-England  through  part  of  New-York,  falls  into  fpread  into  large  extent  of  ftakaitical  matter,  formed 
the  bay  of  the  fea  beyond  the  weft  end  of  Long-Ifland,  of  fucceffive  fcaly  concentric  undulations.  The  play- 
and  below  the  town  of  New-York.  ing  of  thefe  ftupendous  fpouts  Is  foretold  by  noifes 

HUDSONIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  mono-  roaring  like  the  catara£t  of  Niagara.     The  cylin- 
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der  begins  to  fill  :  it  rifes  gradually  to  the  furface, 
and  gradually  encreafcs  its  height,  fmoking  ama- 
zingly, and  flinging  np  gfeat  Hones.  After  attain- 
ing its  greateft  height  it  gradually  finks  till  it  to- 
taiiy  difappears.  Boiling  jets  d'eaux  and  boiling 
fpiings  are  frequent  in  moll  parts  of  the  ifland.  In 
many  parts  they  are  apphed  to  the  culinary  ufes  of  the 
natives.  The  raoft  capital  is  that  which  is  called  G^j-^r 
or  Geyfer,  in  a  plain  rifing  into  fmall  hills,  and  in  the 
midft  of  an  amphitheatre,  bounded  by  the  moil  mag- 
nificent and  various  fhaped  icy  mountains;  among 
which  the  three- headed  Hecla  foars  pre-eminent.  See 

Iceland,         4  Thefe  huers  are  not  confined 

to  the  land  ;  thty  rife  in  the  very  fea,  and  form 
fcaldlng  fountains  amidft  the  waves.  Their  diftance 
from  the  land  is  unknown  ;  but  the  new  vulcanic  ifle, 
twelve  miles  off  the  point  of  Reickenes,  emitting  fire 
and  fmoke,  proves  that  the  fubterraneous  fires  and  wa- 
ters extend  to  that  fpace  ;  for  thofe  awful  effefts  arife 
from  the  united  fury  of  thefe  two  elements. 

HUESCA,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arjagon,  with  a  bifhop's 
fee  and  an  univerfity.  It  is  feated  on  the  Iffuela,  in 
a  foil  producing  excellent  wine,  in  W.  Long.  o.  13. 
N.  Lat.  4.0.  z.  . 

HUESCA  R,  or  GuEscAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  feated  on  a  plain  in  W.  Long. 
1.  45.  N.  Lat.  37.  32. 

HUESNE,  or  Hues  a,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Bai- 
lie Sea,  in  the  Sound,  where  was  the  famous  obfer- 
vatory  of  Tycho  Brahe.    E.  Long.  13.  5.  N.  Lat. 

HUET  (Peter  Daniel),  a  very  learned  French  wri- 
ter, boru  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  on  the  8th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1630.  He  difcovered,  from  his  infancy,  a 
{T-eat  inclination  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature  and 
the  fciences,  and  at  firft  applied  himfelf  to  the  law; 
but  Dee  Cartes's  piinciples,  and  Bochart's  facred  geo- 
graphy, made  him  change  his  ftudies  for  thofe  of  phl- 
lofophy,  matl'.ematics,  the  languages,  and  antiqui- 
ties. His  admiration  for  Bochart  made  him  dcfirous 
of  knowing  him.  He  contraded  a  very  ftrid  friend- 
fhip  with  him,  and  accompanied  that  learned  man  to 
Sweden.  Here  Chriftina  would  have  engaged  him  in 
her  fervice  ;  but  he,  fenfible  of  her  incondant  temper, 
returned  to  France.  All  he  brought  with  him  was  a 
copy  of  a  MS.  of  Origen,  which  he  tranfcribed  at 
Stockholm.  He  refufed  feveral  offers  from  Chrillina 
after  Ihe  abdicated  and  went  to  Rome,  and  from  Gu- 
ftavus  her  fucceffor.  In  1670,  Mr  Buffuet  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  his 
maiefty  chofe  Mr  Huet  for  his  colleague,  with  the 
title  of  /id  preceptor  to  the  prince.  It  was  he  that 
formed  the  plan  of  the  commentaries  in  ufum  Del- 
phlnU  and  direcVd  the  execution.  His  fentiments  of 
piety  determined  him  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  which 
he  did  at  the  age  of  46.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  pre- 
fentedbythe  king  to  the  abbey  of  Aunay  ;  and  m 
J  68  c  was  nominated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Soiffons,  which 
h«  exchanged  for  the  fee  of  Avranch^.  After  go- 
vernin<r  that  diocefe  ten  years,  he  refigned,  and  was 
jnade  abbot  of  Fontenay  f.ear  Caen.  His  love  to  hia  • 
native  place  determined  him  to  fix  there.  But  law- 
fuits  coming  upon  him,  he  retired  to  Pans,  and  lodged 
ftmong  the  Jefuits  in  the  Maijon  Profejfe,  whom  he 
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hal  made  heirs  to  his  library 

weakened  his  body  extremely,  but  not  the  vivacity  of  ^ 
his  genius :  he  wrote  his  own  life  in  a  very  elegant 
ftjde  ;  and  died  in  1721,  aged  91.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  agreeable  converfation  ;  and  of  great  probity,  as 
well  as  immenfe  erudition. — The  following  are  the 
titles  of  his  principal  Works.  I.  De  clarh  interpre- 
tibus,  el  de  optittio  gerlere  inter-pretandi.  2.  An  edi- 
tion of  Origen's  commentaries  on  the  holy  Scriptures, 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  3.  A  treatife  on  the  origin 
of  the  Romans.  4.  Dernonjlrat'io  evaiigelica,  folio. 
5-  ^^'fjiones  Jlnetana  de  concordia  ralionis  et  Jidei. 
6.  Of  the  fituation  of  the  terreilrial  paradife,  irt 
French.  7.  A  hiftory  of  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  ancients,  which  has  been  tranflated  into 
Engllfh.  8.  Commentarius  de  fehiis  ad  earn  perti- 
nentibus.  9.  Huetiana.  10.  Latin  and  Greek  ver- 
fes,  &c. 

HUGHES  (John),  an  ingeuious  and  polite  wri- 
ter, was  born  in  1677.  In  the  earlieft  parts  of  hii 
youth,  he  cultivated  the  filler-arts,  poetry,  drawing, 
and  mufic,  in  each  of  which  he  by  turns  made  a  con- 
fiderable progrefs ;  but  followed  tfiofe  and  his  other 
ftudies  only  as  agreeable  amufements,  under  frequent 
confinement  on  account  of  his  ill  ftate  of  health.  The 
lord  Cinncellor  Cowper  made  him  fecretary  for  the 
Commiflions  of  the  peace  without  his  knovvledge,  and 
diftlnguifhed  him  with  finguhr  marks  of  his  elteera. 
He  continued  in  the  fame  employment  under  the  earl 
of  Macclesfield,  and  held  it  to  the  day  of  his  death  ; 
which  happened  in  17  "9,  the  very  night  in  which  hia 
tragedy,  inlitled  The  Jiege  of  Damafcus,  was  firft  ac- 
ted. He  was  then  42.  He  tranflated  Fontenelle'? 
dialogues  of  the  dead,  Vf  rtot's  revolutions  of  Portu- 
gal, and  the  letters  of  Abelard  and  Eloiia.  He  gave 
a  very  accurate  edition  of  Spencei's  works,  with  his 
life,  a  gloffary,  and  remarks;  and  wrote  feveral  papers 
in  the  Tatler,  Spefilator,  and  Guardian.  Mr  Duu- 
Gombe,  who  married  his  filler,  collected  his  poems 
and  elfays  in  2  vols  i2mo,  in  1735. 

HUGHLY,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  feated  on  the  moft  wefterly  branch  of  the  ri- 
ver Ganges.  It  is  of  large  extent,  reaching  about 
two  mile3  along  the  river- fide,  and  drives  a  great  trade 
in  all  the  commodities  of  that  country  ;  affording  rick 
cargoes  for  50  or  6o  Ihips  annually,  befidss  what  is 
brought  o«  carriages  to  the  neighbouring  towns* 
Saltpetre  is  brought  hither  froai  Patnia  in  veffels  abov; 
50  yards  long  and  five  broad.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Indians ;  but  there  are  alfo  Portuguefe,  Eng- 
lifh,  and  other  Europeans.  E.  Long.  87.  55.  N, 
Lat.  22.  o. 

HUGO  Capet,  chief  of  the  third  race  of  the  kingj 
of  France,  being  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans  :  he  wa$ 
raifed  to  the  throne  for  his  military  valour  and  public 
virtues  in  9B7.    Sec  France,  n^  38. 

HUGONl  A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  decandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs  of  plants  j 
and  irt  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  ; 
the  fruit  is  a  plum  with  a  llriated  kernel. 

HUGUENOTS)  an  appellation  given  by  way  of 
contempt  to  the  reformed  or  Pioteftant  Calvinifts  of 
France. 

The  name  had  its  firft  rife  in  15605  but  authors  are 
4  T  2  not 
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Huguenots,  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  and  gccafion  thereof :  but 
■  one  of  the  two  following  feems  to  be  the  leaft  forced 

*  derivation. 

One  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Tours  Is  called  the 
gate  Fourgon,  by  corruption  from  feu  Hugon,  i.  e.  the 
late  Hugon.  This  Hugon  was  once  cotmt  of  Tours, 
according  to  Eginhardusj  in  his  life  of  Charles  the 
Great,  and  to  fotne  other  hiftorians.  He  was  it  feems 
a  very  wicked  man,  who  by  his  fierce  and  cruel  tem- 
per made  himfelf  dreadful ;  fo  that  after  his  death  he 
was  fuppofed  to  walk  about  in  the  night-time,  beating 
sU  thofe  he  met  with  :  this  tradition  the  judicious 
Thiianus  has  not  fcrupled  to  mention  in  his  hiftory. 
Davila  and  other  hiftorians  pretend,  that  the  nickname 
of  Huguenots  was  firil  given  to  the  French  Proteftants, 
becaufe  they  ufed  to  meet  in  the  night  time  in  fubter- 
raneous  vaults  near  this  gate  of  Hugon  ;  and  what 
fetms  to  countenance  this  opinion  is,  that  they  were 
lirft  called  by  the  name  of  Huguenots  at  this  city  of 
Tours. 

Others  afiign  a  more  illuftrious  origin  to  that  name  ; 
and  fay  that  the  leaguers  gave  it  to  the  reformed,  be- 
caufe they  were  for  keeping  the  crown  upon  the  head 
of  the  preftnt  line  defcended  from  Hugh  Capet  ; 
whereas  they  were  for  giving  it  to  the  houfe  of  Guife, 
aa  defcended  from  Charles  the  Great. 

Others  again  derive  it  from  a  French  and  faulty  pro- 
nunciation of  the  German  word  eidgnojfen^  fignifying 
confederates,  and  originally  applied  to  that  valiant  part 
of  the  city  of  Geneva,  which  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Swifs  cantons,  in  order  to  maintain  their  li- 
berties againft  the  tyrannical  attempts  of  Charles  III. 
duke  of  Savoy. 

Thefe  confederates  were  called  Eignots,  whence  Hu- 
guenots. 

The  perfecution  which  they  underwent  has  fcarce  its 
parallel  in  the  hiftory  of  religion  :  though  they  obtain- 
ed a  peace  from  Henry  IH.  in  1576,  it  was  only  of 
fhort  continuance;  and  their  fufferings,  mitigated  by 
the  famous  cdift  of  Nantes,  granted  to  them  in  1598 
by  Henry  IV.  were  again  renewed,  after  the  revocation 
of  this  edift,  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685. 

Hi-  LK,  an  old  fhip  of  war,  fitted  with  an  appa- 
ratus, to  fix  or  take  out  the  mafts  of  his  majefty's 
fhips,  as  occafion  requires. 

The  maft  of  this  vefTel  is  extremely  high,  and  with- 
al properly  ftrengthened  by Jhrouds  and  Jlays,  in  order 
to  fecure  what  are  called  the  Jheers,  which  ferve,  as 
the  arm  of  a  crane,  to  hoitl  out  or  in  the  mafts  of  any 
fhip  lying  alongfide.  The  fheers  are  compofed  of  fe- 
veral  long  mafts,  whofe  heels  reft  upon  the  fide  of  the 
hulk,  and  having  their  heads  declining  outward  from 
the  perpendicular,  fo  as  to  hang  over  the  velTel  whofe 
mafts  are  to  be  fixed  or  difplaced.  The  tackles,  which 
extend  from  the  head  of  the  maft  to  the  ftieer  heads, 
are  intended  to  pull  in  the  latter  towards  the  maft- 
|-iead,  particularly  when  they  are  charged  with  the 
weight  of  a  maft  after  it  is  raifed  out  of  any  ftiip, 
which  is  performed  by  ftrong  tackles  depending  from 
the  fhcer-heads.  The  effort  of  thefe  tackles  is  pro- 
dticed  by  two  capfterns,  fixed  on  the  deck  for  this 
purpofe. 

Jlui-K,  Is  alfo  a  name  beftowed  ou  any  old  velTel 
Lid  by  as  unfit  for  further  ftrvice.    It  is  probably  de- 
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rived  from  the  o^xa.J'ff,  or  veffels  of  burthen,  of  the  an- 
cient Grecians. 

HULL,  in  the  fea-language,  is  the  main  body  of 
a  fhip,  without  either  mafts,  yards,  fails,  or  rigging. 
Thus  to  Jlr'tke  a  Hull  In  a  ftorm,  is  to  take  in  her 
fails,  and  to  lafh  the  helm  on  the  lee-fide  of  the  (hip; 
and  to  hull,  or  lie  a-huU,  is  faid  of  a  fliip  whofe  fails 
are  thus  taken  in,  and  helm  lafhed  a  lee. 

H  ULL,  a  river  in  Yorkfhire,  which  falls  into  the 
Humber  at  Kingfton  upon  Hull.     See  Kingstov. 

HUMAN,  in  general,  is  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  relates  to  mankind  :  thus  we  fay,  the  human 
foul,  human  body,  human  laws,  ^cc. 

HUMANITY,  ttie  peculiar  nature  of  man,  where- 
by he  is  diftinguiihed  from  all  other  beings. 

Humanities,  in  the  plural,  fignify  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  poetry,  known  by  the  name  of  liters 
humaniores ;  for  teaching  of  which,  there  are  profef- 
fors  in  the  univerfitles  of  Scotland,  called  humamp. 

HUMBER.  a  river  formed  by  the  Trent,  Oufe, 
Derwent,  and  feveral  other  ftreams.  By  the  late  in- 
land navigation,  it  has  a  communication  with  the  ri- 
vers Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Severn,  Thames,  Avon, 
&c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends 
above  5C0  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting- 
ham, York,  Lancafter,  Weftmoreland,  Chefter,  Staf- 
ford, Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter.  It  di- 
vides Yorkfltire  from  Lincolnihire,  and  falls  into  the 
German  ocean  near  Holdernefs. 

HUME  (David,  Efq;)  a  late  celebrated  philofo- 
pher  and  hiftorian,  was  born  in  the  fouth  part  of  Scot- 
land on  the  26th  of  April  O.  S.  In  the  year  ryii. 
Being  the  younger  fon  of  a  country  gentleman  of  good 
family,  but  no  great  fortune,  his  patrimony  was  of 
confequence  infufificient  to  fupport  him.  For  this 
reafon  he  was  deftined  for  the  bar,  and  pafTed  through 
his  academical  courfcs  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh; 
but  being  more  inclined  to  ftudies  of  a  diff^erent  na- 
ture, he  never  put  on  the  gown,  nor  even  took  the  in- 
troduftory  fteps  neceffary  for  that  purpofe.  The  wri- 
tings of  Locke  and  Berkeley  had  directed  the  attention 
of  the  generahty  of  learned  men  towards  metaphyfics; 
and  Mr  Hume  having  early  applied  himfclf  to  ftudies 
of  this  kind,  publiihed  in  1739  the  two  firft  volumes 
of  his  Treatife  of  human  nature,  and  the  third  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  had  the  mortification,  however,  to 
find  his  book  generally  decried  ;  and  to  perceive,  that 
the  tafte  fur  fyftcmatic  writing  was  now  on  the  de- 
cline. He  therefore  divided  this  treatife  into  fe- 
parate  Eflays  and  Diflertations,  which  he  afterwards 
pubhftied  at  diiferent  times  with  alterations  and  im- 
provements. 

In  1742,  Mr  Hume  publifhed  two  fmall  volumes, 
confifting  of  Eflays  moral,  political,  and  hterary. 
Thefe  were  better  received  than  his  former  publica- 
tion ;  but  contributed  little  to  his  reputation  as  an  au- 
thor, and  ftill  lefs  to  his  profit  ;  and  his  fmall  patri- 
mony being  now  almoft  fpent,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion fiom  the  marquis  of  Annandale  to  come  and  live 
with  him  in  England.  With  this  nobleman  he  ftaid  a 
twelve- month;  during  which  time  his  fmall  fortune  was 
confiderably  increafed.  He  then  received  an  invitatioa 
from  General  St  Clair,  to  attend  him  as  a  fecrttaiy  to 
his  expedition,  which  was  at  firft  meant  againft  Cana- 
da, 
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Hume,  da,  but  afterwards  ended  in  an  excurfion  againft  the 
-  »  "  -  eoaft  of  France.  In  1 747,  he  received  an  invitation  from 
the  general  to  attend  him  in  the  fame  ftation  in  his  mi- 
litary embalTy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  He 
then  wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer ;  fmd  was  introdu- 
ced at  thefe  courts  as  aid  de- camp  to  the  general,  along 
with  Sir  Harry  Erfliine  and  captain  Grant,  afterwards 
general  Grant.  In  1 749,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
lived  two  years  with  his  brother  at  his  couniry-houfe  ; 
•where  he  compofed  the  fecond  part  of  his  effays,  call- 
ed Political  Difiourfts.  And  now  the  general  approba- 
tion of  his  performances  was  indicated  by  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  fale  than  formerly,  and  Hkewife  by  the  nume- 
rous anfwers  publifhed  by  different  perfons  in  order  to 
counteradl  their  fuppofed  pernicious  tendency.  In 
1752,  were  publifhed  at  Edinburgh  his  Political  Dif- 
i  courfes,  the  only  work  of  his  which  was  well  re- 
ceived on  its  firll  appearance  ;  and  the  fame  year, 
at  London,  his  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals,  which  in  his  own  opinion  was  incomparably 
the  beft  of  all  his  performances.  This  year  alfo  he 
was  appointed  librarian  to  the  faculty  of  Advocates  at 
Edinburgh;  the  principal  advantage  refulting  from 
which  employment  was,  that  he  had  by  that  means  the 
command  of  a  large  library.  He  then  formed  the 
plan  of  writing  the  Hiftoiy  of  England  :  but  deeming 
the  whole  to  be  too  extenfive,  he  confined  his  hiftory 
to  that  of  Britain  under  the  houfe  of  Stuart.  The 
book  was  almoft  univerfally  decried  on  its  firft  appear- 
ance, and  foon  after  feemed  to  fink  in  oblivion.^  Dr 
Herring  primate  of  England,  and  Dr  Stone  primate 
of  Ireland,  vi'ere  the  only  literati  of  the  author's  ac- 
quaintance who  approved  of  the  work,  and  fent  him 
meffages  not  to  be  difcouraged. 

Notwithitanding  the  approbation  of  thefe  eminent 
men,  however,  Mr  Hume's  fpirits  were  fo  much  funk 
by  his  bad  fuccefs,  that  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  re- 
tiring to  France,  changing  his  name,  and  bidding  adieu 
to  his  own  country  for  ever  ;  but  his  defign  was  ren- 
dered imprafticable  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1755'  between  France  and  Britain.  He  then  pubHfh- 
ed  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion  ;  to  which  an  an- 
fwer  was  publifhed,  foon  after  its  appearance,  in  the 
name  of  Dr  Hurd  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coven- 
try ;  of  which,  however,  he  hath  fince  difclaimed  be- 
ing the  fole  author.  In  1756,  the  fecond  volume  of 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Stuarts  was  publifhed,  two  years 
after  the  appearance  of  the  firft.  This  was  better  re- 
ceived, and  helped  to  retrieve  the  charafter  of  the  for- 
mer volume.  Three  years  after,  his  Hirtoty  of  the 
Houfe  of  Tudor  made  its  appearance  ;  which  was  al- 
moft as  ill  received  as  the  Hiftory  of  the  Stuarts  had 
been,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  being  particularly  obno- 
xious. The  author,  however,  had  now  learned  to  de- 
fpife  popular  clamours  ;  and  continued  to  finifti  at  his 
leifuie  the  more  early  part  of  the  Englifti  hiftory,  which 
was  publifhed  in  1761,  and  was  received  with  tolerable 
fuccefs. 

Mr  Hume  being  now  turned  of  fifty,  and  having  ob- 
tained by  the  fale  of  his  books  a  competent  and  inde- 
pendent fortune,  retired  into  his  native  country  of 
Scotland,  determined  never  more  to  fet  his  foot  out  of 
it.  From  this  refolution,  however,  he  was  diverted 
by  the  earl  of  Hertford  ;  whom  he  attended  as  fecre- 
tary  on  his  embafty  to  Paris  in  1763.    In  17C5,  the 
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earl  being  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr  Hume. 
Hume  was  intrufted  with  the  fole  management  of  the 
bufinefs  of  the  tlate  till  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year.  In 
1767,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  much  larger 
income,  procured  to  him  by  the  earl  of  Hertford,  than 
he  formerly  had  ;  and  now  formed  the  fame  defign  he 
had  formerly  entertained,  namely,  of  burying  himfelf 
in  his  philofophical  retreat.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
again  difappointed,  by  receiving  an  invitation  from  ge- 
neral Conway  to  be  undei-  fecretary  ;  and  this  invita- 
tion he  was  prevented  from  declining,  both  by  the 
charafter  of  the  perfon,  and  his  conneitions  with  lord 
Hertford.  In  i  769  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  pof- 
feft"ed  of  L.  1000  a-year,  healthy,  and  though  fome- 
what  ftrickcn  in  years,  yet  having  a  profpett  of  long 
enjoying  his  eafe,  and  of  feeing  the  increafe  of  his  re- 
putation. Of  his  laft  illnefs  and  charai^r,  he  him- 
felf gives  the  following  account.  '*  In  fpring  1775, 
I  was  ftruck  with  a  diforder  in  my  bowels  ;  which  at 
firft  gave  me  no  alarm,  but  has  fince,  as  I  apprehend 
it,  become  mortal  and  incurable.  I  now  reckon  upon 
a  fpeedy  diffolution.  I  have  fuffered  very  little  pain 
from  my  diforder  ;  and  what  is  more  itrange,  have, 
notwithftanding  the  great  decline  of  my  perfon,  never 
fuffered  a  moment's  abatement  of  my  fpirits ;  info- 
much,  that  were  I  to  name  the  period  of  my  life 
which  I  fhould  moft  choofe  to  pafs  over  again,  I  might 
be  tempted  to  point  to  this  latter  period.  I  poffefs 
the  fame  ardour  as  ever  in  ftudy,  and  the  fame  gaiety 
in  company.  I  confider,  befides,  that  a  man  of  fixty- 
five,  by  dying,  cuts  off  only  a  few  years  of  infirmities  ;- 
and  though  I  fee  many  fymptoms  of  my  literary  repu- 
tation breaking  out  at  laft  with  additional  luftre,  I 
knew  that  I  could  have  but  few  years  to  enjoy  it.  It 
is  diflicult  to  be  more  detached  from  life  than  i  am  at 
prefent. 

*'  To  conclude,  hiftorically,  with  my  own  character, 
I  am,  or  rather  was  (for  that  is  the  flyle  I  mufl  now 
ufe  in  fpeaking  of  myfelf,  which  emboldens  me  the 
more  to  fpeak  my  fentiments)  ;  I  was,.  I  fay,  a  man- 
of  mild  difpofitions,  of  command  of  temper,  of  aa 
open,  focial,  and  cheerful  humour,  cajjable  of  attach- 
ment, but  little  fulceptible  of  enmity,  and  of  great 
moderation  in  all  my  paflions.  Even  my  love  of  li- 
terary fame,  my  ruling  paffion,  never  foured  my  tem- 
per, notwithftanding  my  frequent  difappointments* 
My  company  was  not  unacceptable  to  the  young  and 
carelefs,  as  well  as  to  the  ftudious  and  literary  ;  and 
as  I  took  a  particular  pleafure  in  the  company  of  mo- 
deft  women,  I  had  no  reafon  to  be  difpleafed  with  the 
reception  I  met  with  from  them.  In  a  word,  though 
moft.  men  any  wife  eminent  have  found  reafon  to  com- 
plain of  calumny,  I  never  was  touched,  or  even  attack- 
ed, by  her  baleful  tooth  ;  and  though  I  wantonly  ex- 
pofed  myfelf  to  the  rage  of  both  civil  and  rehgious  fac- 
tions, they  feemed  to  be  difarmed  in  my  behalf  of  their 
wonted  fury.  My  friends  never  had  occafion  to  vindi- 
cate any  one  circumilance  of  my  chara6ier  and  con- 
diiS  :  not  but  that  the  zealotsj  we  may  well  fuppofe, 
would  have  been  glad  to  invent  and  propagate  any 
ftory  to  my  difadvantage,  but  they  Could  never  find 
any  which  they  thought  would  wear  the  face  of  pro- 
bability. I.  cannot  fay  there  is  no  vanity  in  making 
this  funeral  ovation  of  myfelf,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  a 
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mifplaced  one  ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  fa£l  which  is 
eafily  cleared  and  afcertained." 

His  fears  concerning  the  incurablenefs  of  his  dlfor- 
der  proved  too  true.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  Au- 
guft  1776;  and  was  interred  in  the  Calton  burying- 
ground,  Edinburgh,  %vhcre  a  monument  is  eredled  to 
his  memory. 

HUMECTATION,  formed  of  humour,  moifture, 
moiftening,  in  pharmacy,  the  preparing  of  a  medicine, 
by  fteeping  it  a  while  im  water,  in  order  to  foften  and 
moiften  it  when  too  dry  ;  or  to  cleanfe  it,  or  prevent 
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animal  bodies,  or  thofe  fluids  which  circulat 
them. 

It  is  diftinguifhed  from  moifture  in  general  in  this, 
that  humours  properly  exprefs  the  fluids  of  the  body  ; 
when,  in  a  vitiated  ilate,  it  would  not  be  improper  to 
fay,  that  the  fluids  of  fuch  a  perfon's  body  were  full 
of  humours. 

The  only  fluids  of  the  body,  wliich,  in  their  natural 
and  healthful  ilate,  are  called  humours,  are  thofe  in  the 
eye  ;  we  calk  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  cryftalline 
humour,  without  meaning  any  thing  that  is  morbid 
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its  fubtile  parts  from,  being  diffipated  in  grinding,  or  or  difeafed  ;  yet,  w  hen  we  fay  in  general,  that  fuch  a 
the  like.  perfon  has  gut  a  humour  in  his  eye,  we  underftand  it 

HuMECTATiON  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  application  of  in  the  ufual  fenfe  of  a  vitiated  fluid 


moiftening  remedies 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  embrocations,  emplafters,  unc 
tions,  humcftations,  fomentations,  ecc, 

HUMERUS,  or  Os  Humeri,  in  anatomy,  the  up 
permoft  bone  of  the  arm,  popularly  called  the  Jhowldef 


As  the  temper  of  the  mind  is  fuppofed  to  depend 
upon  the  ftate  of  the  fluids  in  the  body,  humour  has 
come  to  be  fynonymous  with  temper  and  difpofition* 
A  perfon's  humour,  hovrever,  is  difi'<;rent  from  his  (/if- 
portion,  in  this,  that  humour  feems  to  be  the  difeafe  of 


lone;  extending  from  the  fcapula,  or  flioulder- blade,    a  difpofition :  it  would  be  proper  to  fay  that  perfons  of  a 

See  A*  ferious  temper  or  difpofition  of  mind,  were  fubjeft  to 
melancholy  humours  ;  that  thofe  of  a  delicate  and  ten- 
der difpofition,  were  fubjeft  to  peevifli  humours. 

Humour  may  be  agreeable  or  difagreeable  :  but  it 
is  ftill  humour  ;  fomething  that  is  whimfical,  caprici- 
ous, and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  An  ill-natured 
man  may  have  fits  of  good- humour,  which  feem  to 
come  upon  him  accidentally,  without  any  regard  to 
the  common  moral  caufea  of  happinefs  or  mifery. 

A  fit  of  cheerfulnefs  conilitutcs  the  whole  of  good- 
humour  ;  and  a  man  who  has  many  fuch  fits,  is  a  good- 
humoured-man  :  yet  he  may  not  be  good  natured  ; 
which  is  a  character  that  fuppofes  fomething  more 
conltanc,  equable,  and  uniform,  than  what  was  requi* 
fite  to  conititute  good  humour. 

Humour  is  often  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  quali- 
ty of  the  imagination,  which  bears  a  confiderable  re* 
femblancc  to  wit. 

Wit  expreflcs  fomething  that  is  more  defjgned,  con- 
certed, regular,  and  artificial ;  humour,  fomething  that 
is  more  wild,  loofe,  extravagant,  and  fantaftical ;  fome- 
thing which  comes  upon  a  man  by  fits,  which  he  can 
neither  command  nor  rettrain,  and  which  is  not  per- 
feftly  confiftent  with  true  politenefs.  Humour,  it 
has  been  faid,  is  often  more  diverting  than  wit  ;  yet  a 
man  of  wit  is  as  much  above  a  man  of  humour,  as  a 
gentleman  is  above  a  buffoon;  a  buffoon,  however,  will 
often  divert  more  than  a  gentleman.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham,  however,  makes  humour  to  be  all  in  alls 
wit,  according  to  him,  fliould  never  be  ufed,  but  to  add 
an  agreeablenefs  to  fome  proper  and  juft  fentiment, 
which,  without  fome  fuch  turn,  might  pafs  without  its 
eff'ea.    See  Wit. 

HUMPHREY  (Dr  Lawrence),  a  very  learned 
Enghfh  divine  in  the  16th  century,  who,  during  the 
perfecution  under  queen  Mary,  retired  with  other  Pro- 
teftant  refugees  to  Zurich.  He  returned  on  the  ac- 
celTlon  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  was  made  prefident  of 
Magdalene  college,  Oxford,  dean  of  Gloucelier,  and 
then  dean  of  Wincheften  He  was  a  great  and  gene- 
ral fcliolar,  an  able  linguift,  and  a  deep  divine  ;  and 
publifhed,  I.  De  reli^ionis  confer-vatlone  et  r-efonnatlone, 
deque  primaiu  regum.  2.  De  raticne  interpret  audi  auSo* 
res.  3.  Optimates  ;  Jive  de  nob'dltate,  ejufque  originet 
4.  Sermons,  and  other  works.    He  died  in  1590. 

HUMULUS, 


to  the  upper  end  of  the  cubicus,  or  elbow. 
NATOMY,  n°  47. 

HUMIDITY,  that  quality  in  bodies  whereby  they 
are  capable  of  wetting  other  bodies.  This  differs  very 
much  from  fluidity  ;  and  feems  to  be  merely  a  relative 
thing,  depending  on  the  congruity  of  the  component 
particles  of  the  liquor  to  the  pores  of  fuch  particular 
bodies  as  it  is  capable  of  adhering  to,  penetrating  a 
little  into,  or  wetting.  Thus,  for  inftance,  quickfil- 
ver  is  not  a  moift  thing  with  regard  to  our  hands  or 
clothes  ;  but  may  be  called  fo  in  reference  to  gold,  tin, 
or  lead,  to  whofe  furfaces  it  will  perfeAly  adhere,  and 
render  them  foft  and  moift. 

HUMILIATI,  a  congregation  of  religious  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  eftabliflied  by  fome  Milanefe  gentle- 
men on  their  releafe  from  prifon,  where  they  had  been 
confined  under  the  emperor  Conrad,  or,  as  others  fay, 
under  Frederick  I.  in  the  year  1162.  This  or- 
der, which  acquired  great  wealth,  and  had  no  lefs 
than  90  monalleries,  was  aboliOied  by  pope  Pius  V. 
in  1570,  and  their  houfes  given  to  the  Dominicans  and 
Cordeliers  for  their  luxury  and  cruelty. 

HUMILIATION,  the  ad  of  humbling,  i.  e.  of 
abating  a  perfon's  pride,  and  bringing  him  lower  in 
his  opinion. 

In  this  fenfe,  humiliation  ftands  diftinguifhed  from 
mortification  :  humiliation  brings  down  the  mind  ; 
mortification  fubdues  the  flefh. 

HUMILITY,  in  ethics,  is  a  virtue  confifting  in 
the  moderate  value  which  a  perfon  puts  upon  himfelf, 
and  every  thing  relating  to  him.  Or,  more  particular- 
ly, it  confifts  in  not  attributing  to  ourfelves  any  excel- 
lence or  good  which  we  have  not;  in  not  over- rating 
any  thing  which  we  have  or  do  ;  in  not  taking  an 
immoderate  delight  in  one's  felf ;  in  not  afl^uming  more 
cf  the  praife  of  a  quality  or  aftion  than  belongs  to  us; 
and  in  a  lowly  fenfe  and  acknowledgment  of  our  imper- 
fedlions,  errors,  and  fins.  This  virtue  exprefles  itfelf 
in  the  modefty  of  our  appearance,  of  our  purfuits,  and 
of  our  behaviour  towards  other  men.  It  is  diftinguifli* 
cd  from  afftftation,  bafllfulnefs,  and  meanncfs. 

HUMMING-BIRD.  See  Trochilus. 

HUMOUR,  from  the  Latin  humor,  in  its  original 
fignification,  ftands  for  moifture  in  general  ;  from 
whence  it  has  been  reftrained  to  fignify  the  moifture  of 
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HITMULUS,  the  HOP  :  A  genus  of  the  pentandria 
Hundreil.  ^^^^^^  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  ia 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  53d  order ,^  Sea- 
bnda.  The  male  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  there  is  no 
corolla  ;  the  female  calyx  is  monophyllous,  patent  obli- 
quely, and  entire,  there  is  no  corolla  ;  but  two  ftyles  ; 
and  one  feed  within  the  calyx,  the  latter  confilling  of 
one  large  leaf.  There  is  only  one  fpecics,  viz.  the  lu- 
pulus,  which  is  fometimes  found  wild  in  hedges  near 
houfts  and  gardens,  but  probably  is  not  indigenous. 
The  llalk  is  weak  and  climbing  ;  it  creeps  up  the  fup- 
port  in  a  fplral,  afcending  always  from  the  right  hand 
to  the  left.  The  ftalk  and  the  leaves  are  rough  to  the 
touch  ;  the  upper  leaves  are  heart  Ihaped,  the  lower 
ones  divided  into  three  lobes  ferrated  on  the  edges,  and 
grow  in  pairs  on  long  footftalks.  The  male  flowers 
grow  on  a  diftina  plant  on  branched  peduncles  ;  the 
tVmales  on  peduncles  in  pairs  of  the  form  of  zjirobilus 
or  cone,  compofed  of  large  Imbricated  calyces  con- 
taining each  one  or  two  feeds.  For  the  culture  and 
tjfes  of  hops,  fee  the  articles  Hop  and  Husbandry. 

HUNDRED,  HUNDREDUM,  or  Ceiituria,  a  part 
or  divifion  of  a  county  ;  which  was  anciently  fo  called 
from  its  containing  an  hundred  families,  or  from  its 
furnifhing  an  hundred  able  men  for  the  king's  wars. 
After  king  Alfred's  dividing  this  kingdom  into  coun- 
ties, and  giving  the  government  of  each  county  to  a 
fherlfF,  thefe  counties  were  divided  into  hundreds,  of 
which  the  conftable  was  the  chief  officer.  The  grants 
of  hundreds  were  at  firft  made  by  the  king  to  parti- 
cular perfons  :  but  they  are  not  now  held  by  grant  or 
prefcrlption,  their  jurifdiaion  being  devolved  to  the 
county-court ;  a  few  of  them  only  excepted,  that  have 
been  by  privilege  annexed  to  the  crown,  or  granted  to 
feme  great  fubjeas,  and  ftill  remain  in  the  nature  of 
a  franchife. 

BuNDRSD-Court.  This  is  only  a  larger  Court  Ba- 
ron, being  held  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  parti- 
cular hundred  inftead  of  a  manor.  The  free  fuitors 
are  here  alfo  the  judges,  and  the  fteward  the  regifter, 
as,  in  the  cafe  of  a  court-baron.  It  is  likewife  no 
court  of  record  ;  refembling  the  former  in  all  points, 
except  that  in  point  of  territory  It  is  of  a  greater  ju- 
rifdiaion. This  is  faid  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  to  have 
ieen  derived  out  of  the  county  - court  for  the  eafe  of  the 
people,  that  they  might  have  juftice  done  them  at  their 
own  doors,  without  any  charge  or  lofs  of  time  :  but 
its  inftitution  was  probably  co-eval  with  that  of  hun- 
dreds themfelves,  which  were  formerly  obferved  to 
have  been  introduced  though  not  invented  by  Alfred, 
being  derived  from  the  policy  of  the  ancient  Gtrmans. 
The  cenieni,  we  may  remember,  were  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  a  diftria  compofed  of  different  villages, 
originally  in  number  an  hundred,  but  afterwards  only 
called  by  that  name  ;  and  who  probably  gave  the  fame 
denomination  to  the  diftria  out  of  which  they  were 
chofen.  Csfar  fpeaks  pofilively  of  the  judicial  power 
exercifed  in  their  hundred-courts  and  courts-baron. 
*^  Princtpes  regionum,  atque pagorum,'"  (which  we  may 
fairly  conftrue,  the  lords  of  hundreds  and  manois) 
«'  inter  fuos  jus  dicunt,  controverfiafque  minuunt."^  And 
Tacitus,  who  had  examined  their  conltitution  ftill 
more  attentively,  informs  us  not  only  of  the  authority 
of  the  lords,  but  that  of  the  centeni,  the  hundredors, 
or  jury  j  who  were  taken  out  of  the  common  freehold- 
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ers,  and  had  themfelves  a  (hare  In  the  determination.  Hungary.^ 
"  Eliguntur  in  conciliis  et  principes,  qui  jura  per  pagos  »  j 
vicofque  reddunt  :  centmi  finguUs,  ex  plsbe  comites,  coti' 
filium  Jmul  et  au&oritas,  aelfunt."  This  hundred- 
court  was  denominated  hareda  In  the  Gothic  confl.icu- 
tion.  But  this  coui-t,  as  caufes  are  equally  liable  to 
removal  from  hence  as  fiom  the  common  court- ba- 
ron, and  by  the  fame  writs,  and  may  alfo  be  reviewed 
by  writ  of  falfe  judgment,  is  therefore  fallen  into  equal 
difufe  with  regard  to  the  trial  of  aaions. 

HUNGARY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  the  greattft 
part  of  which  was  anciently  called  Pannonia.  It  had 
the  name  of  Hungary  from  the  Hunns,  a  Scythain  or 
Tartar  nation,  who  fubdued  it  in  the  ninth  century. 
It  lies  between  the  i8th  and  22d  degrees  of  eaft  long, 
and  betwixt  the  45th  and  49t:h  degrees  of  north  lat. 
being  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, which  feparate  it  from  Poland  ;  to  the  fonth 
by  Servia,  and  the  river  Drave,  which  feparates  It 
from  Sclavonia  ;  to  the  weft;  by  Moravia,  Auftria, 
and  Stiria  ;  and  to  the  eaft;  by  Walachia  and  Tran- 
fylvanla.  It  is  about  240  miles  in  length,  and  235 
in  breadth  ;  and  is  divided  Into  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Hungary,  the  former  being  that  part  which  lies  to- 
wards the  eaft;,  and  the  latter  that  which  lies  towards 
the  weft. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  mountain- 
ous and  barren,  but  healthy  ;  the  fouthern,  on  the 
contrary,  arc  level,  and  exceeding  fruitful,  but  not 
very  healthy.  The  country  along  the  Danube,  from 
Prefburg  to  Belgrade,  for  upwards  of  200  miles,  is 
one  continued  plain,  and  no  foil  can  be  more  fertile  ; 
but  the  air,  by  reafon  of  the  many  fwamps  and  mo- 
rafTes,  is  not  fo  wholefome  as  on  the  higher  and 
drier  grounds.  Here  are  mines  of  gold,  filver,  cop- 
per, iron,  lead,  quickfilver,  cinnabar,  antimony,  yel- 
low orpiment,  fnlphur,  vitriol,  marcafite,  fait  native' 
and  faaitious,  faltpetrc,  magnets,  afbeftos  or  ilone- 
flax,  marble  of  feveral  colours,  alabafter,  with  dia- 
monds, and  all  forts  of  precious  ttones.  Corn  is  ia 
fuch  plenty,  that  it  is  fold  for  one  fixth  of  its  price 
in  Englarid.  Their  grapes  are  large  and  lufcious ; 
and  their  wines  preferred  to  any  in  Europe.  They 
have  vaft  numbers  of  cattle  and  horfes,  the  latter 
moftly  moufe-coloured,  with  buffaloes,  detr,  wild- 
fowl, game,  and  filh,  and  many  fpecles  of  wild 
beaft;s,  particularly  chamois,  goats,  bears,  and  lynxes. 
Of  vegetables,  befides  vines,  and  the  common  forts, 
here  are  tobacco,  faffron,  buck -wheat,  milltt,  me- 
lons, and  chefnuts.  Here  alfo  are  excellent  warm 
baths,  and  fprlngs  of  various  kinds  and  quahties. 
The  chief  mountains  of  Hungary  are  the  Crapack 
or  Carpathian,  which  is  the  general  name  for  all 
thofe  that  feparate  this  kingdom  from  Poland,  Mo- 
ravia, Sikfia,  and  fome  part  of  Auftria.  The  fides  , 
of  moft  of  them  are  cc»/ered  with  wood,  and  their 
tops  with  fnow.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Danube, 
the  Drave,  the  Save,  the  Wag  or  Waag,  the  Gran, 
the  Temes,  the  Raab,  and  Theifs,  all  well  ftocked 
with  fifh.  There  are  feveral'lakes  among  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains,  and  fome  alfo  In  the  lowlands. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  the  defcendants  of' 
the  ancient  Huns,  Sclavonians,  Camani,  Germans, 
Walachians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Turks,  and  a  wandering 
people  called  Zigduns,  faid  to  be  of  uncertain  origin, 

but 
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Hungary  but  probably  the  fame  as  thofe  we  called  gypfies.  The 
Hungarians  are  faid  to  be  of  a  fanguine  choleric  tem- 
per, and  fomewhat  fierce,  cruel,  proud,  and  revenge- 
ful. They  have  been  always  reputed  good  foldiers, 
being  much  more  inchned  to  arms,  martial  exercifes, 
and  hunting,  than  to  arts,  learning,  trade,  or  agri- 
culture. The  nobility  affe£l  great  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence, and  are  much  addiited  to  feafting  and  carou- 
"  fing.  The  men  in  general  are  ftrong  and  w^ell  pro- 
portioned. They  fhave  their  beards,  but  leave  whif- 
kers  on  the  upper-lip ;  wearing  fur  caps  on  their 
heads,  a  clofe-bodied  coat  girt  with  a  fafh,  with  a 
•fhort  cloak  or  mantle  over  all,  fo  contrived  as  to  be 
buckled  under  the  arm,  and  leave  the  right  hand  at 
liberty.  Their  horfe  are  called  hiiffars,  and  their  foot 
heydukes.  The  former  wear  a  broad-fword,  or  fcy- 
meter,  and  carry  a  hatchet  or  battle-ax.  Their  hor- 
fes  are  fleet,  but  not  near  fo  large  as  the  German  hor- 
fes,  and  therefore  they  ftand  up  on  their  fhort  ftir- 
rsps  when  they  ftrike.  The  heydukes  ufually  wear 
feathers  in  their  caps,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  enemies  they  pretend  to  have  killed.  Both  horfe 
and  foot  are  an  excellent  militia,  very  good  at  a  pur- 
•fuit,  or  ravaging  and  plundering  a  country,  but  not 
equal  to  regular  troops  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  wo- 
men, when  they  go  abroad,  wear  fhort  cloaks  and  a 
veil. 

There  are  four  languages  fpoken  in  this  country, 
viz  the  Hungarian,  which,  like  the  people,  is  of  Scy- 
thian origin,  and  has  little  or  no  affinity  with  any 
European  tongue  ;  the  German,  Sclavonian,  Walla- 
chian,  and  Latin.  The  laft  is  fpoken,  not  only  by  the 
better  fort,  but  alfo  by  the  common  people,  though 
very  corruptly.  The  people  called  Zigduns  have  alfo 
a  particular  jargon.  -  Chriftianity  was  planted  in  Hun- 
gary in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuiies.  In  the  fix- 
-  teenth  the  reformation  made  a  great  progrefs  in  it  ; 
but  at  prefent,  though  the  Roman  catholics  hardly 
make  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants,  their  religion 
is  predominant,  the  Proteftants  enjoying  only  a  bare 
toleration.  Befides  feveral  fedts  of  Proteftants,  here 
are  alfo  great  numbers  of  the  Greek  church  and  Jews  ; 
the  laft  pay  double  taxes  of  all  kinds.  Befides  Jefuits 
colleges  and  other  convents,  there  are  feveral  uni- 
verfities  for  the  Roman-catholics.  The  Lutherans 
alfo  and  Calvinifts  have  their  gymnafiums  and  fchools, 
but  under  divers  rcftriftions. 

As  to  the  traffic  of  this  country,  it  is  almoft  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Jews.  The  exports 
■confift  chiefly  of  ^ine,  horfes,  cattle,  metals,  mine- 
rals, fafFron,  wool,  and  leather.  Hungary,  in  par- 
ticular, furniflies  Auftria,  and  other  countries  weft  of 
it,  with  vait  droves  of  cattle,  as  well  as  variety  of 
excellent  wines,  of  which  thofe  of  Tockay  are  rec- 
koned the  beft.  The  principal  manufaftures  aie  thofe 
of  copper,  brafs,  iron,  and  other  hard  wares.'  Great 
quantities  of  brafs  and  iron  are  exported,  wrought  and 
unwrought. 

Hungary  at  firft,  like  moft  other  countries,  was 
divided  into  many  little  principalities  and  ftates,  which 
at  length  were  united  under  one  head,  who  had  the 
title  of  duhe.  The  laft  of  thefe  dukes  was  Geyfa  :  who, 
becoming  a  profelyte  to  Chriftianity,  was  baptized  ; 
after  which  he  refigned  the  government  to  his  fon 
Stephen,  who  took  ihe  title  cf  hng^  anno  icoc.  But 
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as  the  throne  was  filled  by  cleftion,  though  generally  Hungary, 
out  of  the  fame  family,  the  difpofal  of  the  crown  was  '^""ger. 
difputed  between  the  Turkifli  and  German  emperors 
for  near  200  years:  but  after  the  year  J527,  when 
Ferdinand  archduke  of  Auftria  was  advanced  to  the 
throne,  the  Auftrlans  found  means  to  influence  the 
eleftions  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  keep  the  crown  in 
their  family  till  1687,  when  it  was  fettled  heredita- 
rily on  their  heirs  male;  and  now,  in  confequence  of 
an  aft  made  by  the  diet  at  Prefburg  in  1723,  in  cafe 
of  the  failure  of  heirs-male,  it  is  to  defcend  to  females. 
The  ftates  of  the  kingdom  confift  of  the  prelates,  the 
barons,  the  gentry,  and  the  royal  towns.  To  the 
firft  clafs  belong'two  archbiftiops,  about  a  dozen  bi- 
fhops,  near  as  many  abbots  and  provofts,  wich  the 
Pauline  and  Prjemonftratenfian  Jefuits.  To  the  fe- 
cond,  the  fladtholder  or  palatine,  who  reprefents  the 
king  ;  the  court-judge;  the  ban  or  viceroy  of  Dalma- 
tia,  Croatia,  and  Sclavonia  ;  the  ftadtholder  of  Tran- 
fiivania;  the  great  treafurer,  the  great  cup-bearer,  the 
fteward  of  the  houfehold,  the  mafter  of  the  horfe,  the 
lord  chamberlain,  the  captain  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
guards,  and  the  grand-marflial  of  the  courts  who  are 
ftyled  the  great  barons,  together  with  the  inferior  bans 
or  counts  and  barons.  To  the  third  clafs  belong  the 
gentry,  fome  of  whom  have  noble  manors,  and  others 
only  the  privileges  of  nobles.  To  the  fourth  clafs  be- 
long the  royal  free  cities,  which  are  not  fubjeft  to  the 
counts,  but  hold  immediately  of  the  king.  The  gen- 
try alfo,  who  hold  of  the  archbifhops  and  biftiops, 
have  the  fame  privileges  as  the  Hungarian  nobility. 
The  common  people  are  vaflals  to  the  lords,  on  whofe 
lands  they  live,  whether  thefe  lands  belong  to  the 
crown,  the  clergy,  nobility,  or  gentry. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  this  kingdom  Is  fald  to  ex- 
ceed a  million  Sterling,  arlfing  from  the  mines,  duties 
on  cattle,  royal  demefnes,  falt-works,  contributions, 
cuftoms,  &c.  The  fortifications  and  garrifons  con- 
ftantly  maintained  on  the  frontiers  againft  the  Turks, 
ate  a  great  expence  to  the  government.  Hungary 
can  eafily  bring  into  the  field  100,000  men,  regulars 
and  militia  ;  for  there  are  50,000  in  adlual  pay,  and 
the  provinces  furni(h  the  other  50,000  when  they  arc 
wanted. 

HuNGARY-Water,  a  diftilled  water  prepared  from 
the  tops  or  flowers  of  roferaary  ;  fo  denominated  from 
a  queen  of  Hungary,  for  whofe  ufe  it  was  firft  made. 
See  Pharmacy. 

HUNGER,  an  uneafy  fenfation  occafioned  by  long 
abftmence  from  food  when  the  body  Is  in  a  healthy 
ftate. — See  Abstinence;  Fasting  ;  and  Anatomy, 
n°  103. 

The  following  ufeful  obfervatlons  upon  hunger  or 
famine  are  extrafted  from  a  paper  by  Dr  Percival  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  the  Manchefter  Tranfaftions. 

In  famine,  life  may  be  protrafted  (the  Doftor 
obferves)  with  lefs  pain  and'  mifery,  by  a  moderate 
allowance  of  water.  For  the  acrimony  and  putre- 
faftlon  of  the  humours  are  obviated  by  fuch  dilu- 
tion, the  fmall  veftels  are  kept  permeable,  and  the 
lungs  are  furniftied  with  that  moifture  which  Is  ef- 
ftntial  to  the  performance  of  their  funftions.  Fon- 
tanus,  a  writer  of  refpeftable  authority  in  the  eftima- 
tion  of  Morgagni,  relates  the  hiftory  of  a  woman 
who  obftinatcly  rcfufed  to  take  any  fuftenance,  except 
I  twice, 
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Brrgfr.  twtce,  during  the  fpace  of  50  days,  att'he  en3  of  which 
period  (he  died.  But  he  adds,  that  (he  ufed  water  by 
way  of  drink,  though  in  fmall  quantity.  Redl,  who 
made  many  experimetits  (cruel  and  unjuftifiable  m  my 
opinion),  to  afcertain  the  effeds  of  fading  on  fowls, 
obferved,  tliat  none  were  able  to  fupport  hfe  beyond 
the  ninth  day  to  whom  drink  was  denied  ;  whereas 
one  indulged  with  water  lived  more  than  20  days. 

Hippocrates  has  obferved,  that  children  are  more 
affefted  by  abftinence  than  young  perfons  ;  thefe,  more 
^than  the  middle  aged  ;  and  the  middle  aged,  more  than 
old  men.  The  power  to  endure  famine,  however,  muftde- 
ipend  no  lefsupon  the  ftate  of  health  and  llrcngth  than  on 
the  age  of  the  ftilTerer.  There  are  alfo  particular  ccnfti- 
tutions  which  do  not  fuffer  much  pain  from  the  calls  of 
hunger-  Dr  Percival  was  informed  by  a  young  phyfician 
from  Geneva,  that  when  he  jvas  a  ftudent  at  Montpe- 
iier,  he  failed  three  nights  and  four  days,  with  no  o- 
ther  refre(hraent  than  a  pint  of  water  daily.  His  hun- 
ger was  keen,  but  never  painful,  during  the  firft  and 
fecond  days  of  his  abftincnce  ;  and  the  two  following 
days,  he  perceived  only  a  faintncfs  when  he  attempted 
cither  bodily  or  mental  exertion  :  A  fenfe  of  coldnefs 
^vas  diffufed  over  his  whole  frame,  but  mdre  particu- 
larly affefted  the  extremities.    His  mind  was  in  a  very 
tinufual  ttate  of  pufillanimity  ;  and  he  experienced  a 
great  tendency  to  tears  whenever  he  recolledled  the 
circumftance  which  had  been  the  occafion  of  his  faft- 
"ing.    During  the  whole  period,  the  alvine  excretions 
were  fupprefted,  but  not  thofe  by  the  kidneys  :  and  at 
the  clofe  of  it,  his  (Icin  became  tinged  with  a  fliade  of 
yellow.    The  firft  food  he  took  was  veal  broth ;  which 
liad  fomrt'hing  of  an  intoxicating  effeft,  producing  a 
glow  of  warmth,  and  raifing  his  fpirits,  fo  as  to  render 
him  aftiamed  of  his  defpondency.    Perhaps  in  the 
crffe  of  Sextius  Baculus,  as  recorded  in  the  commenta- 
.         ries  of  Caefar  *,  the  extraordinary  courage  and  prowefs 
which  he  fuddenly  exerted,  might  be  aided  by  the  ex- 
'liilerating  effe£t  of  fuftenance,  which,  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  it  is  probable  he  would  no  longer  decline. 
The  fadl,  however,  evinces,  that  neither  his  ficknefs 
nor  the  fenfations  of  hunger  had  been  fo  violent  as 
much  to  impair  his  ftrength  of  body  or  vigour  of 
mind.    Pomponius  Atticus,  the  celebrated  friend  of 
Cicero,  who  put  a  voluntary  end  to  his  life  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age  by  refufing  all  food,  appears  to 
have  experienced  eafe  from  his  diforder,  rather  than  any 
acute  fuflFerings  by  famine.    "  Sic  cum  biduo  cibo  fe 
abftinuilTet,  fubito  febris  decefTit,  leviorque  morbus  effe 
csepit :  tamen  propofitum  nihilo  fecius  perigit.  Ita- 
que  diequinto,  poftquam  idconfilium  inierat,  deceffit." 
{Corn.  Nepos  in  Fit.  Pomp.  Jttic.)    From  the  former 
circumftance  it  has  been  conjeAured,  that  he  did  not 
wholly  deny  himfelf  the  ufe  of  water,  or  of  fome  other 
diluent.   But  though  a  few  examples  of  this  kind  may 
be  adduced,  we  have  the  evidence  of  numerous  melan- 
choly fads  to  (how, -that  the  preflure  of  want  is  agoni- 
zing to  the  human  frame.    *'  I  have  talked,  (fays  an 
((DrCyoU.  ingenious  writer  f),  with  the  captain  of  a  (liip,  who 
y;,  ;V/.'.f  fJlJl.  was  one  of  fix  that  endured  it  in  its  extremity,  and  who 
cj  the  Earth,  yfj2i^  the  Only  petfon  that  had  not  loft  his  fenfes  when 
X&i.  n,  i<i6.  ^^^^  received  accidental  relief.    He  alTured  me  his 
pains  at  firft  were  fo  great,  as  to  be  often  tempted  to 
cat  a  part  of  one  of  the  men  who  died,  and  which  the 
reft  of  his  crew  aAually  for  fome  tivctt  lived  upon  ; 
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He  faid,  that  during  the  continuance  of  this  paroxysm,  Hunger, 
he  found  his  pains  infupportable,  and  was  defirous  at 
one  time  of  anticipating  that  death  which  he  thought 
inevitable  :  But  his  pains,  he  faid,  gradually  decreafed 
after  the  fixth  day  (for  they  had  water  in  the  (hip,  which 
kept  them  alive  fo  long),  and  then  he  was  in  a  ftate 
rather  of  languor  than  defire  j  nor  did  he  much  wifh 
for  food,  except  when  he  faw  others  eating  ;  and  that 
for  a  while  revived  his  appetite,  though  with  diminifh- 
ed  importunity.  The  latter  part  of  the  time,  when 
his  health  was  almoft  deftroyed,  a  thoufand  ftrange 
images  rofe  upon  his  mind  ;  and  every  one  of  his  fen- 
fes began  to  bring  him  wrong  information.  The  moft 
fragrant  perfumes  appeared  to  him  to  have  a  fetid  fmell ; 
and  every  thing  he  looked  at  took  a  greenifti  hue,  and 
fometimes  a  yellow.  When  he  was  prefented  with 
food  by  the  (hip's  company  that  took  him  and  his  men 
up,  four  of  whom  died  (hortly  after,  he  could  not  help 
looking  upon  it  with  loathing  inftead  of  defire  ;  and  it  . 
was  not  till  after  four  days  that  his  ftomach  was 
brought  to  its  natural  tone  ;  when  the  violence  of  his 
appetite  returned  with  a  fort  of  canine  eagernefs." 

To  thofe  who  by  their  occupations  are  expofed  to 
fuch  dreadful  calamities,  it  is  of  ferious  importance  to 
be  inftruded  in  the  means  of  alleviating  them.  The 
American  Indians  are  faid  to  ufe  a  compofition  of  the 
juice  of  tobacco,  and  the  ftiells  of  fnails,  cockles,  and 
oyfters  calcined,  whenever  they  undertake  a  long  jour- 
ney, and  are  likely  to  be  deftitute  of  provifions.    It  13 
probable  the  (hells  are  not  burnt  into  quicklime,  but  on- 
ly fo  as  to  deftroy  their  tenacity,  and  to  render  them 
fit  for  lewgation.    The  mafs  is  dried,  and  formed  into 
pills,  of  a  proper  fize  to  be  held  between  the  gum  and 
lip,  which,  being  gradually  diffolved  and  fwallowed,  ob- 
tund  the  fenfations  both  of  hunger  and  of  thirft.  To- 
bacco, by  its  narcotic  quality,  feems  well  adapted  to 
counteraft  the  uneafy  impreflions  which  the  gaftric  " 
juice  makes  on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  when  it  is 
empty  ;  and  the  combination  of  teftaceous  powders 
with  it  may  tend  to  corred  the  fecretion  that  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  digeftion,  and  which,  if 
not  acid,  is  always  united  with  acidity.    Certain  at 
leaft  it  is,  that  their  operation  is  both  grateful  and  fa- 
lutary  ;  for  we  find  the  luxurious  inhabitants  of  the 
Eaft  Indies  mix  them  with  the  betel  nut,  to  the  chew- 
ing of  which  they  are  univerfally  and  immoderately  ad- 
dided.    Perhaps  fuch  abforbents  may  be  ufefully  ap- 
plied, both  to  divide  the  dofes  and  to  moderate  the 
virulence  of  the  tobacco.    For,  in  the  internal  exhibi- 
tion of  this  plant,  much  caution  is  required,  as  it  pro- 
duces ficknefs,  vertigo,  cold  clammy  fweats,  and  a 
train  of  other  formidable  fymptoms,  when  taken  in  too 
large  a  quantity.    During  the  time  of  war,  the  Im- 
preffed  failors  frequently  bring  on  thefe  maladies,  that 
they  may  be  admitted  into  the  hofpitals,  and  releafed 
from  fervitude.    It  would  be  an  caiy  and  fafe  experi- 
ment to  afcertain  the  efficacy,  and  to  adjuft  the  ingre- 
dients, of  the  Indian  compofition  mentioned.  And 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  trial  would  be  in 
fome  degree  fuccefsful  ;  for  it  is  known  that  fmoking 
tobacco  gives  relief  in  thofe  habitual  pains  of  the  fto- 
mach which  appear  to  arife  from  the  irritation  of  the 
gaftric  fecretions.    The  like  effcft  is  fometimes  produ- 
ced by  increafing  the  flow  of  faliva,  and  fwallowing 
what  is  thus  difeharged.    And  Dr  Percival  has  related 
4  U  the 
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Hunger,  ^j^e  c^fg  ^  gentleman,  who  ufed  to  maftlcate,  many 
»'  hours  daily,  a  piece  of  lead,  which  being  neither 
hard,  friable,  nor  oifenfive  to  the  palate,  fuited  his 
purpofe,  as  he  thought,  better  than  any  other  fub- 
llance.  He  continued  the  cuftom  many  years,  deri- 
ving great  eafe  from  it,  and  fuffering  no  fenfible  inju- 
•  ry  from  the  poifonous  qualiiy  of  the  metal.  On 
mentioning  this  fa6l  to  a  navy  furgeon,  the  Doftor  was 
told,  that  the  failors,  when  in  hot  climates,  are  wont 
to  mitigate  thirfl  by  rolling  a  bullet  in  their  mouth?. 
A  more  innocent  mean,  the  Doftor  obferves,  might  be 
devifed  ;  but  the  efficacy  of  this  evinces,  that  the  fali- 
vary  glands  are  for  a  while  capable  of  furnifhing  a  fub- 
flicute  for  drink.  When  a  fcarcity  of  water  occurs  at 
fea,  Dr  Franklin  has  advifed,  that  the  manners  fliould 
bathe  themfelves  in  tubs  of  fait- water:  For,  in  pur- 
fuing  the  amufement  of  fwlmming,  he  bbferved,  that, 
however  thirfty  he  was  before  immerlion,  he  never 
continued  fo  afterwards  ;  and  that,  though  he  foaked 
himfelf  feveral  hours  in  the  day,  and  feveral  days  fuc- 
ceffively  in  fait- water,  he  perceived  not,  in  confequence 
of  it,  the  lead  taftc  of  faltnefs  in  his  mouth.  He  alfo 
further  fuggefts,  that  the  fame  good  effeft  might  per- 
haps be  derived  from  dipping  the  failor's  apparel  In  the 
fea  ;  and  exprefTes  a  confidence  that  no  danger  of 
catching  cold  would  enfue. 

To  prevent  the  calamity  of  famine  at  fea,  it  has  been 
propofed  by  Dr  Lind,  that  the  powder  of  falep  fhould 
conftitute  part  of  the  provlfions  of  every  /hip's  com- 
pany. This  powder  and  portable  foup,  diflblved  in 
boiling  water,  form  a  rich  thick  jelly  ;  and  an  ounce 
«f  each  of  thefe  articles  furnifhes  one  day's  fubfiftence 
to  a  healthy  full  grown  man.  Indeed,  from  Dr  Per- 
cival's  experiments  it  appears,  that  falep  contains  more 
nutritious  matter,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  than  any 
other  vegetable  produftion  now  ufed  as  food.  It  has 
the  property  alfo  of  concealing  the  naufeous  tafte  of 
falt-water;  and  confequently  may  be  of  great  advan- 
tage at  fea,  when  the  ftock  of  frefh  water  is  fo  far  con- 
fumed,  that  the  mariners  are  put  upon  fhort  allowance. 
By  the  fame  mucilaginous  quality,  it  covers  the  off'en- 
iivenefs,  and  even,  in  fome  meafure,  correcfts  the  acri- 
mony of  falted  and  puirefcent  meats.  But,  as  a  pre- 
fervative  againft  hunger,  falep  would  be  moft  efficaci- 
ous combined  with  an  equal  weight  of  beef  fuec.  By 
fwallowing  little  balls  of  this  lubricating  compound  at 
proper  intervals,  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  would  be  de- 
fended from  irritation  :  and  as  oils  and  mucilages  are 
highly  nutritive,  of  flow  digeftlon,  and  indifpofed  to 
pafs  off  by  perfpiratlon,  they  are  peculiarly  well  adap- 
ted to  fupport  life  in  fmall  quantities.  This  compoll- 
tion  is  fuperior  in  fimplicity,  and  perhaps  equal  in  ef- 
ficacy, to  the  following  one,  fo  much  extolled  by  Avi- 
t:enna  the  celebrated  Arabian  phyfician  ;  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  introdu6lion  of  rhubarb,  caflia, 
tamarinds,  and  fenna,  into  the  materia  medica.  "  Take 
fweet  almonds  and  beef  fuet,  of  each  one  pound  ;  of 
the  oil  of  violets  two  ounces  ;  and  of  the-  roots  of  marfh 
mallows  one  ounce  :  bray  thefe  ingredients  together  in 
a  mortar,  and  form  the  mafs  into  bolufes,  about  the  fize 
of  a  common  nut."  Animal  fat  isfingularly  powerful 
in  affiiaging  the  moft  acute  fenfatlons  of  thirft,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  narrative  of  the  fuiferlngs  experienced  by 
thofe  who  were  confined  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta. 
A  hundjred  and  forty- fix  perfQ;is,  exliaufted  by  fatigue 
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and  military  duty,  were  there  thruft  together  Into  a  Hui^'cr. 
chamber  of  18  cubic  feet,  having  only  two  windows,  '  y"^ ' 
ftrongly  barred  with  iron,  from  which,  in  a  clofe  ful- 
try  night,  and  In  fuch  a  climate  as  that  of  Bengal, 
little  or  no  circulation  of  frefh  air  could  be  enjoyed. 
In  a  few  minutes,  thefe  unhappy  wretches  fell  into  fo 
profufe  a  perfpiratlon,  that  an  idea  can  hardly  be 
formed  of  it ;  and  this  was  fucceeded  by  a  raging 
thirft,  which  increafed  in  proportion  a.s  the  body  was 
drained  of  its  molfture.  Water  !  Water  !  became  the 
unlverfal  cry;  and  an  old  foldler  on  the  outfide,  through 
pity,  furnlftied  them  with  a  few  ficinfuls  of  it.  But 
thefe  fcanty  fupplies,  like  fprinklings  on  the  fire,  fer- 
ved  only  to  feed  and  increafe  the  flame.  From  this 
experience  of  its  effcfts,  Mr  Holwell,  their  chief,  de- 
termined to  drink  no  more  ;  and  kept  his  mouth  moift: 
by  fucking  the  perfpiratlon  out  of  his  fhirt  flceves,  and 
catching  the  drops  as  they  fell  from  his  head  and  face. 
*'  You  cannot  imagine  (fays  he)  how  unhappy  I  was 
if  any  of  them  efcaped  me."  He  'came  into  the  pri- 
fon  without  his  coat,  the  feafon  being  too  hot  to  bear 
it  :  and  one  of  his  miferable  companions,  obferving  the 
expedient  he  had  hit  upon  of  allaying  his  thirft,  rob- 
bed him  from  time  to  time  of  a  confiderable  part  of 
his  ftore.  This  plunderer,  whom  he  found  to  be  a 
young  gentleman  in  the  fervlce  of  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany, afterwards  acknowledged,  that  he  owed  his  life 
to  the  many  comfortable  draughts  which  he  derived 
from  him.  Before  Mr  Holwell  adopted  this  mode  of 
relief,  he  had  attempted,  in  an  ungovernable  fit  of 
thirft,  to  drink  his  own  urine  :  but  it  was  fo  intenfe- 
ly  bitter,  that  a  fecond  tafte  could  not  be  endured ; 
whereas,  he  aflures  us,  no  Briftol  water  could  be  more 
foft  and  pleafant  than  his  perfpiratlon.  And  this,  we 
may  prefume,  confifted  chiefly  of  animal  fat,  melted  by 
excellive  heat,  and  exuding  from  the  cellular  mem- 
brane through  the  pores  of  the  flcln. 

Perfons  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  animal  food, 
are  foon  reduced  when  fupplied  only  with  the  farina- 
cea.  Several  yeais  ago,  to  determine  the  comparative 
nutritive  powers  of  different  fubftances,  an  ingenious 
young  phyfician,  as  Dr  Percival  informs  us,  made  a 
variety  of  experiments  on  himfelf,  to  which  he  unfor- 
nately  fell  a  facrifice.  He  lived  a  month  upon  bread 
and  water  ;  and  under  this  regimen  of  diet  he  every 
day  dimlnifhed  much  in  his  weight.  But  In  '784,  a 
ftudent  of  phyfic  at  Edinburgh  confined  himfelf  for 
a  longer  fpace  of  time  to  a  pint  of  milk  and  half  a 
pound  of  white  bread  daily  :  And  he  affured  our  au- 
thor, that  he  pafled  through  the  ufual  labours  of  ftudy 
and  exetclfe  without  feeling  any  decay  of  health  or 
ftrength,  and  without  any  fenfible  lofs  of  bulk.  The 
cutaneous,  urinary,  and  alvine  excretions,  were  very 
fcanty  during  the  whole  period  ;  and  the  difcharge  of 
fasces  occured  only  once,  in  a  week.  In  this  cafe  the 
oily  and  coagulable  parts  of  the  milk  probably  furnifli- 
ed  a  larger  proportion  of  aliment,  and  at  the  fame 
time  contributed  to  check  the  wafle  by  perfpiratlon 
and  other  difcharges ;  for  oleaginous  fubftances  are 
retained  long  in  the  body  by  their  vlfcidity.  Dr 
RufTel,  in  his  natural  Hiftory  of  Aleppo,  relates,  that 
in  thofe  feafons  when  oil  abounds,,  the  inhabitants,  by 
indulgence  in  it,  are  difpofed  to  fever,  and  aSedtd 
with  infarftions  of  the  lungs  ;  maladies  which  indi- 
cate both  retention  and  obftru(ftion.    Milk  haa  been 
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furpe<?^ed  by  fome  of  producing  fimll^r  efFe^s,  though 
in  a  flighter  degree  ;  and  the  free  ufe  of  it  has  been 
on  this  account  forbidden  to  afthmatics. 

Gum  arabic  might  be  a  good  fubltitute  for  falep  in 
the  compofition  already  recommended  ;  and  as  it  will 
give  fuch  firmnefs  to  the  mafs,  as  to  require  mandu- 
cation,  the  fallva,  by  this  means  feparated  and  carried 
into  the  ftomach,  would  further  contribute  to  alTuage 
the  fenfations  both  of  hunger  and  of  thirll.  See 
Gum- Arabic.  This  gum,  combined  with  fugar  and 
the  whites  of  eggs,  has  been  lately  extolled  in  France, 
under  the  name  ®f  patlgumo,  as  a  remedy  for  catarrhal 
defluxions.  Dr  Percival  has  fecn  cakes  made  of  thefe 
ingredients,  and  thinks  they  might  very  well  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purpofe  of  obviating  hunger.  They  are 
not  perifhable  in  the  hotteft  climates,  may  be  carried 
about  the  perfon  with  convenience,  and  though-very 
tough  are  pleafant  to  the  talte.  In  the  formula  by 
whieh  they  are  made,  the  proportion  of  fugar  is  too 
large,  and  that  of  gum  arabic  too  fmall,  if  the  mafs  be 
intended  to  affuage  the  cravings  of  appetite.  Accord- 
ing  to  our  author's  information,  the  receipt  is  as  fol- 
lows. "  Take  of  fine  fugar  four  ounces,  and  of  gum 
arabic  one  ounce  :  Levigate  them  well  together;  and 
add  half  an  ounce  of  rofe  water,  and  of  the  white  of 
eggs  a  fufficient  quantity." 

In  our  attempts  to  recover  thofe  who  have  fuftered 
under  the  calamities  of  famine,  great  circumfpeftion 
is  required.  Warmth,  cordials,  and  food,  are  the  means 
to  be  employed  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  thefe  may  prove 
too  powerful  in  their  operation,  if  not  adminiftered 
with  caution  and  judgment.    For  the  body,  by  long 
fading,  is  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  more  than  infantile 
debility ;  the  minuter  veflels  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
other  organs,  collapfe  for  want  of  fluids  to  dillend 
them  ;  the  ftomach  and  intettines  flirink  in  their  capa- 
city ;  and  the  heart  languidly  vibrates,  having  fcarcely 
fufhcient  energy  to  propel  the  fcanty  current  of  blood. 
Under  fuch  circumftances,  a  proper  apphcation  of  heat 
feems  an  effential  meafure,  and  may  be  effedted  by 
placing  on  each  fide  a  healthy  man  in  contaft  with  the 
patient.  Pediluvia  or  fomentations  may  alfo  be  ufed  with 
advantage.    The  temperature  of  thefe  fliould  ht  lower 
than  that  of  the  human  body,  and  gradually  increafed 
according  to  the  efteas  of  their  ftimnlus.    New  milk, 
weak  broth,  or  water  gruel,  ought  to  be  employed  both 
for  the  one  and  the  other;  as  nutriment  may  be  con- 
veyed into  the  fyft;em  this  way,  by  paffages  probably 
the  moft  pervious  in  a  ftate  of  faftlng,  if  not  too  long 
's  protraaed.  «'  A  lad  at  New-marketf,  a  few  years  ago, 
having  been  almoft  ftarved  in  order  that  he  might  be 
reduced  to  a  proper  weight  for  riding  a  match,  was 
weighed  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  again  at 
ten  ;  and  he  was  found  to  have  gained  near  thirty 
ounces  in  weight  in  the  courfe  of  an  hour,  though  he 
had  only  drank  half  a  glafs  of  wine  in  the  interval. 
The  wine  probably  itimulated  the  aaion  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  and  incited  nature,  exhautted  by  abftinence, 
to  open  the  abforbent  pores  of  the  whole  body,  in  or- 
der to  fuck  in  fome  nourifhment  from  the  air."  But 
no  fuch  abforption  as  this  can  be  expeaed  in  a  ftate 
of  extreme  weaknefs  and  emaciation  gradually  indu- 
ced ;  becaufe  the  lymphatics  muft  partake  of  the  ge- 
neral want  of  tone  and  energy.  And  notwithftanding 
the  falutary  efFeas  of  wine  in  the  cafe  of  the  jockey, 
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who,  it  is  likely,  had  been  reduced  by  fweating  as  well  Hunger. 
as  by  abftinence,  fuch  a  ftimulant  might  prove  dange- 
roue,  and  even  fatal  in  other  cafes.  It  appears  fafer 
therefore  to  advife  the  exhibition  of  cordials  in  very 
fmall  dofes,  and  at  firft  coniiderably  diluted.  Slen- 
der wine-whey  will  perhaps  heft  anfwcr  this,  purpofe  ; 
and  afford,  at  the  fame  time,  an  eafy  and  pleafant 
nourilliment.  When  the  ftomach  has  been  a  little 
ttrengthened,  an  egg  may  be  mixed  with  the  whey,  or 
adminiftered  under  fome  other  agreeable  form.  The 
yolk  of  one  was,  to  Cornaro,  fuflicient  for  a  meal  ; 
and  the  narrative  of  this  noble  Venetian,  in  whom  a 
fever  was  excited  by  the  addition  of  only  two  ounces 
of  food  to  his  daily  allowance,  (hows,  that  the  return  to 
a  full  diet  (hould  be  conduaed  with  great  caution,  and 
bjlgjrery  fl<?w  gradations. 

HUNNS,  a  fierce  and  favage  nation,  who  formerly 
inhabited  that  part  of  Sarmatia  bordering  on  the 
Paulus  Maeotis  and  the  Tanais,  the  ancient  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Afia.  Their  country,  as  de- 
fcribed  by  Procopius,  lay  north  of  mount  Caucafus, 
which,  extending  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Cafpiaa 
Seas,  parts  Aiiatic  Sarmatia  from  Colchis,  Iberia,  and 
Albania ;  lying  on  the  ifthmus  between  the  two  feas 
above  mentioned.  Here  they  refided,  unknown  tc» 
other  nations,  and  themfelves  ignorant  of  other  coun- 
tries, till  the  year  376.  At  this  time,  an  hind  pur- 
fued  by  the  hunters,  or,  according  to  fome  authors, 
an  ox  ftung  by  a  gad-fly,  having  pafled  the  marfli, 
was  followed  by  fome  Hunns  to  the  other  fide,  where 
they  difcovered  a  country  much  more  agreeable  than 
their  own.  On  their  return,  having  acquainted  their 
countrymen  with  what  they  had  feen,  the  whole  na- 
tion pafl'ed  the  marfh,  and,  falling  upon  the  Alans  wh9 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  almoft  exterminated 
them.  They  next  fell  upon  the  Oftrogoths,  whom 
they  drove  out  of  their  country,  and  forced  to  retire 
to  the  plains  between  the  Boryfthenes  and  the  Tanais, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Podolea.  Then  attacking 
the  Vifigoths,  they  obliged  them  to  flielter  themfelves 
in  the  moft  mountainous  parts  of  their  country  ;  till  at 
laft  the  Gothick  nations,  finding  it  irapoflible  to  with- 
ftand  fuch  an  inundation  of  barbarians,  obtained  leave 
from  the  emperor  Valens  to  fettle  in  Thrace. 

The  Hunns  thus  became  mafters  of  all  the  country 
between  the  Tanais  and  Danube  in  376,  where  they 
continued  quietly  till  the  year  388,  when  great  num- 
bers of  them  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  Theodofius  1. 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  a  party  of  them,  called  the 
Nephthaltte  or  White  Hunns,  who  had  continued  in  Afia, 
over-ran  all  Mefopotamia,  and  even  laid  fiege  to  Edefla, 
where  they  were  repulfed  with  great  flaughter  by  the 
Romans.  The  European  Hunns  frequently  pafl'ed  the 
Danube,  committing  the  greateft  ravages  in  the  welkrn 
empire ;  fometimes  they  fell  upon  the  eaftern  provinces, 
where  they  put  all  to  fire  and  fword.  They  were 
often  defeated  and  repulfed  by  the  Romans,  but  the 
empire  was  now  too  weak  to  fubdue  or  confine  them 
from  making  excurfions ;  fo  that  they  continued  to 
make  daily  encroachments,  and  became  every  day 
more  formidable  than  before.  In  441,  the  Hunns, 
under  Attila,  threatened  the  weftern  empire  with  total 
deftruaion.  This  monarch,  having  made  hirafelf  ma- 
fter  of  all  the  northern  countries  from  the  confines 
of  Perfia  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  invaded  Maefia, 
4  U  2  Thrace, 
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Hunger.  Thrace,  and  Illyrlcum;  where  he  made  fuch  progrefs, 

  »  "~  that  the  emperor,  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  in  Conftan- 

tinople,  withdrew  into  Afia,  Attila  then  broke  into 
Gaul ;  where  he  took  and  deftroyed  feveral  cities, 
Snaflacring  the  inhabitants  with  the  greateft  cruelty. 
At  laft  he  was  driven  out  with  great  llaughter  by 
Aetius  the  Roman  general  and  Theodoric  king  of 
the  Goths,  and  could  never  afterwards  make  any  great 
progrefs.  About  the  year  452  or  453  Attila  died, 
and  his  kingdom  was  immediately  fplit  into  a  number 
qf  fmall  ones  by  his  numerous  children,  who  waged 
perpetual  war  with  each  other.  The  Hunns  then  ceafed 
to  be  formidable,  and  became  daily  lefs  able  to  cope 
with  the  other  barbarous  nations  whom  Attila  had 
kept  in  fubjeftion.  Still,  however,  their  dominion 
was  confiderable  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Gr^^t 
they  were  mailers  of  Tranfylvanta,  Walachia,  Servia, 
Carniola,  Carinthia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Aullria, 
together  with  Bofnia,  Sclavonia,  and  that  part  of 
Hungary  which  lies  beyond  the  Danube.  In  the  year 
776,  while  Charles  was  in  Saxony,  two  princes  of  the 
Hunns,  Caganus  and  Jugunus,fent  ambaffadors  to  him, 
defiring  his  friendfhip  and  alliance.  Charles  received 
them  with  extraordinary  marks  of  friendfhip,  and 
readily  complied  with  their  requeft.  However,  they 
entered,  not  long  after,  into  an  alliance  with  Taffila 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  revolted  from  Charles,  and 
raifed  great  difturbances  in  Germany  Charles  dif- 
fembled  his  refentment  till  he  had  entirely  reduced 
Bavaria,  when  he  refolved  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the 
Hunns  for  thofe  fuccours  they  had  underhand  given  to 
his  enemy.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  levies  to  be 
made  throughout  his  dominions  ;  and  having  by  that 
means  affembled  a  very  numerous  army,  he  divided  it 
into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  he  commanded  himfelf, 
and  the  other  he  committed  to  the  care  of  his  gene- 
rals. The  two  armies  entered  the  country  of  the 
Hunns  at  different  places,  ravaged  their  country  far 
and  near,  burnt  their  villages,  and  took  all  their  ftrong 
holds.  This  he  continued  for  eight  years,  till  the 
people  were  almoft  totally  extirpated;  nor  did  the 
Hunns  ever  afterwards  recover  themfelves,  or  appear 
as  a  diftinct  nation. 

There  were  two  different  nations  that  went  by  the 
name  of  Hunns;  the  Nepthalite  or  White  Hunns,  and 
the  Sarmatian  or  Scythian  Hunns.  The  former  in- 
habited a  rich  country,  bordering  to  the  north  on 
Perfia,  and  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  Sarmatian  or 
Scythian  Hunns,  with  whom  they  had  no  intercourfe 
nor  the  leaft  refemblance  either  in  their  pcrfons  or 
manners.  ^  They  were  a  powerful  nation,  and  often 
ftrved  againft  the  Romans  in  the  Perfian  armies;  but 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Zcno,  being  provoked  by 
Perozes  king  of  Petfia  laying  claim  to  part  of  their 
eountry,  they  defeated  the  Perfians  in  two  pitched 
battles,  flew  their  king,  over-ran  all  Perfia,  and  held 
it  in  fubjedion  for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  obliging 
Cabades,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Perozes,  to  pay  them 
a  yearly  tribute.  Thefe  Hunns,  called  by  the  writers 
of  thofe  times  the  white  Hunns,  did  not  wander,  like 
the  others,  from  place  to  place  ;  but,  contented  with 
their  own  country,  which  fupplied  them  with  all  ne- 
ceffaries,  they  lived  under  a  regular  government,  fub- 
jeft  to  one  prince,  and  feldom  made  inroads,  unlefs 
provoked  either  into  the  Perfuin  or  Roman  territories. 
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They  lived  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  deaft  up-  FTunger.- 
rightly  with  one  another,  aa  well  as  with  the  neigh-  '  v  — 
bouring  people.  Each  of  their  great  men  ufed  to 
choofe  20  or  more  companions  to  enjoy  wkh  him  his 
wealth,  and  partake  of  all  his  diverfions ;  but,  upon 
his  deceafe,  they  were  all  burled  with  him  in  the  fame 
grave.  This  cuftom  favouis  of  barbarity;  but  in 
every  other  refped,  the  Nephthallte  were  a  far  more 
civilized  nation  than  the  Scythian  Hunns,  who,  break- 
ing into  the  empire,  filled  moll  of  the  provinces  of  Eii-^ 
rope  with  blood  and  flaughter. 

The  latter  were,  according  to  Amtnianus  Marcel- 
linus,  a  favage  people,  exceeding  in  cruelty,  the  raolb 
barbarous    nations.      They  begin  to  praaife  their 
cruelty,  fays  Jornandes,  upon  their  own  children  the 
very  firft  day  they  come  into  the  world,  cutting  and 
mangling  the  cheeks  of  their  males,  to  prevent  the  " 
growth  of  hair,  which  they  mud  have  looked  upon,, 
contrary  to  the  fentlments  of  other  nations,  as  unbe- 
coming and  unmanly.    They  had,  perhaps,  in,  thia. 
pradlice  another  view,  which  Jornandes  ftems  to  infi- 
nuate  elfewhere,  -viz.  to  ftrike  terror  Into  the  enemyr 
with  their  countenances,  thus  deformed  and  covered 
with  fears.    They  had  no  other  food  but  roots  and 
raw  meat,  being  quite  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
fire,  and  no  houfes  at  all,  not  even  huts ;  but  lived 
conftantly  expofed  to  the  air  in  the  woods,  and  on  the 
mountains,  where,  frsm  their  infancy,  they  were  inured 
to  hunger,  thirft,  and  all  manner  of  hardfhips :  nay,, 
they  had  fuch  an  averfion  to  houfes,  which  they  called 
the  fepulchres  of  the  living,  that,  when  they  went  into 
other  countries,  they  could  harly  be  prevailed  uponx 
to  come  within  the  walls  of  any  houfe,  not  thinking 
themfelves  fafe  when  fhut  up  and  covered.    They  ufed: 
even  to  eat  and  fleep  on  horfeback,  fcarce  ever  dlf- 
mounting ;  which,  in  all  Hkclihood,  induced  Zofimua 
to  write,  that  the  Hunns  could  not  walk.    They  co-- 
vered  their  nakednefs  with  goats  flclns,  or  the  flcins  of 
a  fort  of  mice  fewed  together.    Day  and  night  were 
indifferent  to  them,  as  to  buying,  felling,  eating,  and: 
drinking.    They  had  no  law,  nor  any  kind  of  reli- 
gion ;  but  complied  with  their  Inclinations,  whatever- 
they  prompted  them  to,  without  the  leaft  reftraint,  or 
diftindion  betwen  good  and  evil.     In  war,  they  be- 
gan the  battle  with  great  fury,  and  an  hideous  nolfe  r 
but  if  they  met  with  a  vigorous  oppofition,  their 
fury  began  to  abate  after  the  firft  onfet ;  and  whea 
once  put  into  diforder,  they  never  rallied,  but  fled  ia. 
the  utmoft  confiifion.    They  were  quite  unacquainted, 
with  the  art  of  befieging  towns;  and  authors  obferve, 
that  they  never  attacked  the  enemy's  camp.  They 
were  a  faithlefs  nation,  and  thought  themfelves  no, 
longer  bound  by  the  moft  foleran  treaties,  than  they 
found  their  advantage  in  obferving  them.    Hence  wc 
often  find  them,  upon  the  leaft  profped  of  obtaining 
more  advantageous  conditions,  breaking  into  the  Ro- 
man empire,  in  defiance  of  the  moft  folemn  oaths  and. 
engagements.    Several  corps  of  Hunns,  after  thele 
coming  Into  Europe,  ferved  in  the  Roman  armie*. 
againft  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  nations ;  nay, 
they  were  ready,  for  hire,  to  fight  againft  each  other,, 
being  blind  to  every  other  regard  and  confideration. 

HUNGERFORD,  a  town  of  Berkfhire  in  Eng- 
land, feated  on  the  river  Kennet,  in  a  low  and  watery 
foil    It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  in  the  Bath  and  Bri- 
2  floi 
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nnin-  fl'ol  road,  65  miks  from  London  ;  and  was  formerly 
l,mr"'r  '  ^^^^^^  Ing/eforci- CLamamJIreet.  The  conftable  of  this 
iinrer.  jq^j,,  who  IS  chofcn  annually,  is  lord  of  the  manor, 
which  he  holds  immediately  of  the  crown.  They  have 
a  horn  here  which  holds  about  a  quart,  and  appears  by 
an  infcription  on  it  to  have  been  given  by  John  of 
Gaunt;  together  with  a  grant  of  the  royal  fifhery,  in  a 
part  of  the  river  which  abounds  with  good  trouts  and 
craw-fifh.  Here  is  a  market  on  Wednefdays,  and  fair 
in  Auguft. 

HUNNINGUEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Alface, 
and  in  Suntgaw,  fubjeft  to  the  French  ;  feated  on  the 
Rhine,  and  foititied  by  Vauban.  E.  Long.  11.  40. 
N.Lat.  47.42. 

HUNTERJ  a  name  given  to  a  horfe  qualified  to 
carry  a  perfon  in  the  chace.  The  fhape  of  the  horfe 
dedgntd  for  this  fervice,  (hould  be  ftrong  and  well  knit 
together,  as  the  jockeys  exprefs  it.  Irregular  or  une- 
qual fliapes  in  thefe  creatures  are  always  a  token  of 
weaknefs.  The  inequahties  in  fhape  which  fhow  a 
horfe  improper  for  the  chace,  are  the  having  a  large 
bead  and  a  fmall  neck,  a  large  leg  and  a  fmall  foot, 
and  the  like.  The  head  of  the  hunter  fhould  indeed 
always  be  large,  but  the  neck  fhould  alfo  be  thick  and 
ftrong  to  fupport  it.  The  head  fhould  be  lean,  the 
noftrils  wide,  and  the  windpipe  ftraight. 

The  hunter,  in  order  to  his  behaving  well  In  the 
field,  ought  to  have  great  care  and  indulgence  in  the 
ftable  :  he  ought  to  have  as  much  reft  and  quiet  as 
may  be,  to  be  kept  well  fupplied  with  good  meat, 
clean  litter,  and  frefh  water  by  him;  he  fhould  be  often 
drefTed,  and  fuffered  to  fleep  as  much  as  he  pleafes. 
He  fhould  be  fo  fed,  that  his  dung  may  be  rather  foft 
than  hard,  and  it  muft  be  of  a  bright  and  clean  colour. 
All  this  may  be  eafily  managed  by  the  continual  ob- 
fervance  and  change  of  his  food,  as  occafion  requires. 
After  his  ufual  fcourings  he  fhould  have  exercifes  and 
Biafhes  of  fwcet  malt,  or  bread  and  beans;  or  wheat  and 
beans  mixed  together,  are  to  be  his  beft  food,  and  beans 
aad  oats  his  worlt. 

Some  very  great  fportfmen  are  for  keeping  their 
horfes  out  at  grafs  all  the  buck-hunting  feafon,  never 
taking  them  up  into  the  ftable  at  all,  but  allowing 
them,  in  the  field  as  much  oats  with  their  grafs  as  they 
will  eat.  Th€  horfe  may  be  thus  rid  three  days  in  the 
week  for  the  whole  feafon,  and  never  damaged  by  it, 
nor  ever  fhowing  any  marks  of  harm  afterwards. 

The  whole  fhape  of  a  horfe  intended  for  a  hunter, 
{hould  be  this :  The  ears  fhould  be  fmall,  open,  and 
pricked  ;  or  though  they  be  fomewhat  long,  yet  if 
they  ftand  up  ere<ft  and  bold  like  thofe  of  a  fox,  It  is  a 
fign  of  toughnefs  or  hardinefs.  The  forehead  fhould 
be  long  and  broad,  not  flat;  or,  as  It  is  ufually  termed, 
mare-faced,  but  rifwig  in  the  middle  like  that  of  a  hare; 
the  feather  fhould  be  placed  above  the  eye,  the  contra- 
ry being  thought  by  fome  to  threaten  blindnefs.  The 
eyes  fhould  be  full,  large,  and  bright ;  the  noftrils  not 
only  large,,  but  looking  red  and  frefh  within  ;  for  an 
©pen  and  frefh  noftril  is  always  efteemed  a  fign  of  a 
good  wind*  The  mouth  fhould  be  large,  deep  in  the 
wicks,  and  hairy.  The  wind-pipe  fhould  be  large, 
and  appear  ftraight  when  he  bridles  his  head  ;  for  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  bends  like  a  bow  on  his  bridling, 
h  is  not  formed  for  a  free  pafTage  of  the  breath.  This 
4efe£t  Iq  a  horfe  ia  cxpreffed  among  the  dstders  by  the 
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phrafe  cocl-throppkd.  The  head  fhould  be  fo  fet  on  to  Hunteri 
the  neck,  that  a  fpace  may  be  felt  between  the  neck  ~j 
and  the  chine  ;  when  there  is  no  fuch  fpace,  the  horfe 
is  faid  to  be  bull-necked  ;  and  this  is  not  only  a  blemifh 
in  the  beauty  of  the  horfe,  but  it  alio  occafions  his 
wind  not  to  be  fo  good.  The  creft  fhould  be  ftrong, 
firm,  and  well  rifen  ;  the  neck  fhould  be  ftraight  and 
firm,  not  loofe  and  pliant ;  the  breaft  fhould  be  ftrong 
and  broad,  the  ribs  round  like  a  barrel,  the  fillets  large, 
the  buttocks  rather  oval  than  broad,  the  legs  clean,, 
flat,  and  ftraight  ;  and,  finally,  the  mane  and  tail 
ought  to  be  long  and  thin,  not  fhort  and  bufhy.  the 
laft  being  counted  a  mark  of  dulnefs.  When  a  hunter 
is  thus  chofen,  and  has  been  taught  fuch  obedience, 
that  he  will  readily  anfwer  to  the  rider's  fignals  both 
of  the  bridle  and  hand,  the  voice,  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
and  the  fpurs;  that  he  knows  how  to  make  his  way- 
forward,  and  has  gained  a  true  temper  of  mouth,  and 
a  right  placing  of  his  head,  and  has  learned  to  ftop 
and  to  turn  readily,  if  his  age  be  fufficiently  advanced, 
he  is  ready  for  the  field.  It  is  a  rule  with  all  ftaunch 
fportfmen,  that  no  horfe  fhould  be  ufed  iu  hunting  till 
he  Is  full  five  years  old  ;  fome  will  hunt  them  at  four, 
but  the  horfe  at  this  time  is  not  come  up  to  his  true 
ftrength  and  courage,  and  will  not  only  fail  at  every 
tough  trial,  but  will  be  fubjeft  to  ftrains  and  accidents 
of  that  kind,  much  more  than  if  he  were  to  be  kept 
another  year  firft,  when  his  ftrength  would  be  more 
confirmed. 

When  the  hunter  Is  five  years  old,  he  may  be  put 
to  grafs  from  the  middle  of  May  till  Bartholomew- 
tide ;  for  the  weather  between  thefe  Is  fo  hot,  that  it 
will  be  very  proper  to  fpare  him  from  work.  At  Bar- 
tholomew-tide, the  ftrength  of  the  grafs  beginning  to 
be  nipped  by  frofts  and  cold  dews,  fo  that  it  is  apt  to 
engender  crudities  in  the  horfe,  he  fhould  be  taken  up' 
while  his  coat  is  yet  fmooth  and  fleek  and  put  into  the 
ftable.  When  he  is  firft  brought  home,  he  flvould  ber 
put  In  fome  fecure  and  fpacious  place,  where  he  may 
evacuate  his  body  by  degrees,  anibe  brought  not  all  at 
once  to  the  warm  keeping  ;  the  next  night  he  may  be 
ftabled  up.  It  is  a  general  rule  with  many  not  to 
clothe  and  ftable  up  their  horfes  till  two  or  three  daya 
after  they  are  taken  from  grafs,  and  others  who  put 
them  in  the  ftable  after  the  firft  night,  yet  will  not 
drefs  and  clothe  them  till  three  or  four  days  afterward; 
but  all  this,  except  the  keeping  the  horfe  one  day  in  a 
large  and  cool  place,  is  needlels  caution. 

There  is  a  general  praftice  among  the  grooms,  in 
many  places,  of  giving  their  hunters  wheat  ftraw  as 
fbon  as  they  take  them  up  from  grafs.  They  fay 
they  do  this  to  take  up  their  bellies  ;  but  there  feems 
much  reafon  to  difapprove  of  this.  The  change  is  very 
violent,  and  the  nature  of  the  ftraw  fo  heating  and 
drying,  that  there  feems  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the 
aftringent  nature  of  it  would  be  prejudicial,  more  than 
is  at  firft  perceived.  It  Is  always  found  that  the  dung 
Is  hard  after  this  food,  and  is  voided  with  pain  and 
difficulty,  which  is  in  general  very  wrong  for  this  fort 
of  horfe.  It  Is  better  therefore  to  avoid  this  fttaw- 
feeding,  and  to  depend  upon  moderate  airing,  warm 
cloathing,  and  good  old  bay,  and  old  corn,  than  to  > 
have  recourfe  to  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

When  the  horfe  has  evacuated  all  his  grafs,  and  ha& 
been  properly  ftiod,  and  the  ftioes  have  had  time  to  - 

fettle.: 
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Tlunter.  fettle  to  his  feet,  he  may  be  ridden  ahroad,  and  treat- 

'  T  ed  in  this  manner  :  the  groom  ought  to  vifit  him  ear- 
ly in  the  morning,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  long  days,  and 
at  fix  in  the  fliort  ones ;  he  muft  then  clean  out  the 
flable,  and  feel  the  horfe's  neck,  flank,  and  belly,  to 
find  the  ftate  of  his  health.  If  the  flank  feels  foft  and 
fiabby,  there  is  a  necefiity  of  good  diet  to  harden  it, 
otlierwife  any  great  exercife  will  occafion  fwellings 
and  goutinefs  in  the  heels.  After  this  examination,  a 
handful  or  two  of  good  old  oats,  well  fifted,  fhould  be 
given  him  ;  this  will  make  him  have  more  inclination 
to  water,  and  will  alfo  myke  the  water  fit  better  on  his 
ftomach,  than  if  he  drank  fading.  After  this  he  is  to 
be  tied  up  and  dreffed.  If  in  the  doing  of  this  he 
opens  his  mouth,  as  if  he  would  bite,  or  attempts  to 
kick  at  the  perfon,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  teeth  of  the 
curry-comb  are  too  fharp,  and  mull  be  filed  blunter. 
If  after  this  he  continues  the  fame  tricks,  it  is  through 
wantonnefs,  and  he  (hould  be  corrected  for  it  with  the 
whip.  The  intent  of  currying  being  only  to  raife 
the  duft,  this  is  to  be  bruihed  off  afterwards  with  a 
horfe  tail  nailed  to  a  handle,  or  any  other  light  brufh. 
Then  he  is  to  be  rubbed  down  with  the  brufh,  and 
dufted  a  fecond  time  ;  he  fhould  then  be  rubbed  over 
with  a  wet  hand,  and  all  the  loofe  hairs,  and  whatever 
foulnefs  there  is,  fhould  be  picked  off.  When  this 
is  done,  and  he  is  wiped  dry  as  at  firft,  a  large  faddle- 
cloth  is  to  b€  put  on,  reaching  down  to  the  fpiirring 
place  ;  then  the  faddle  is  to  be  put  on,  and  a  cloth 
thrown  over  it  that  he  may  not  take  cold :  then  rub 
down  his  legs,  and  pick  his  feet  with  an  iron  picker, 
snd  let  the  mane  and  tail  be  combed  with  a  wet  mane- 
comb.  Laftly,  it  is  a  cuftom  to  fpurt  fome  beer  in  his 
mouth  juft  before  the  leading  him  out  of  the  flable. 
He  fhould  then  be  mounted,  and  walked  amileatleafl 
to  fome  running  water,  and  there  watered  ;  but  he 
muft  only  be  fufFcred  to  take  about  half  his  water  at 
one  drinking. 

It  is  the  cuflom  of  many  to  gallop  the  horfe  at  a 
violent  rate  as  foon  as  he  comes  out  of  the  water  ;  but 
this  is  extremely  wrong  for  many  reafons.  It  endan- 
gers the  breaking  a  horfe's  wind  more  than  any  other 
practice,  and  often  has  been  the  occafion  of  burfting 
"very  good  horfes.  Itufesthem  alfo  to  the  difagreeable 
trick  we  find  in  many  horfes,  of  running  away  as  foon 
as  ever  they  come  out  of  the  water :  and  with  fome  it 
makes  them  averfe  to  drinking,  fo  that  they  will  ra- 
ther endure  thirfl,  and  hurt  themfelves  greatly  by  it, 
than  bring  on  the  violent  exercife  which  they  remem- 
ber always  follows  it.  The  better  way  is  to  walk  him 
a  Iktle  after  he  is  out  of  the  water,  then  put  him  to  a 
gentle  gallop  for  a  little  while,  and  after  this  to  bring 
him  to  the  vrater  again.  This  fhould  be  done  three  or 
four  times,  till  he  will  not  drink  any  more.  If  there 
is  a  hilly  place  near  the  watering  place,  it  is  always 
well  to  ride  up  to  it ;  if  otherwife,  any  place  is  to  be 
chofen  where  there  is  free  air  and  fun.  That  the 
creature  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this,  he  is  not  to  be 
galloped,  but  walked  about  in  this  place  an  hour,  and 
then  taken  home  to  the  ftablc.  The  pleafure  the  horfe 
himfelf  takes  in  thefe  airings  when  well  managed  is 
very  evident ;  for  he  will  gape,  yawn,  and  fhrug  up 
his  body  ;  and  in  thefe,  whenever  he  would  ftand  flill 
to  ftak,  dung,  or  liilen  to  any  noife,  he  is  not  to  be 
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hindered  from  it,  but  encouraged  in  every  thing  of  Hmtcv 
this  kind.  — y-™ 

The  advantages  of  thefe  airings  are  very  evident ; 
they  purify  the  blood,  teach  the  creature  how^  to  make 
his  breathing  agree  with  the  red  of  the  motions  of  hia 
body,  and  give  him  an  appetite  to  his  food,  which 
hunters  and  racers  that  are  kept  flailed  up  are  other- 
wife  very  apt  to  lofe.  On  returning  from  airing,  the 
litter  of  the  flable  fhould  be  frefli,  and  by  ftirring  this 
and  whiflHng,  he  will  be  brought  to  ftale.  Then  he 
is  to  be  led  to  his  flail  and  tied  up,  and  again  care- 
fully rubbed  down ;  then  he  fhould  be  covered  with  a 
hnen  cloth  next  his  body,  and  a  canvas  one  over  that, 
made  to  fit  him,  and  reaching  down  to  his  legs.  This, 
as  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  obferves,  is  a  cuftom  which 
we  learned  of  the  Turks,  who  are  of  all  people  the 
moft  nice  and  careful  of  their  horfes.  Over  this  cover- 
ing there  fhould  be  put  a  body-cloth  of  fix  or  eight 
ftraps;  this  keeps  his  belly  in  fhape,  and  does  not 
hurt  him.  This  cloati;ing-  will  be  fufScient  while  the 
weather  is  not  very  fliarp .  but  in  fevere  feafons,  when 
the  hair  begins  to  rife  and  ftart  in  the  uncovered  parts, 
a  woollen  cloth  is  to  be  ^added,  and  this  will  always 
prove  fully  fufRcient. 

Different  horfes,  and  difFerertt  feafons,  make  variety 
of  the  degree  of  cloathing  neccffary  j  but  there  always 
is  an  obvious  rule  to  point  out  the  neceffary  changes, 
the  roughnefs  of  the  coat  being  a  mark  of  the  want  of 
cloathing,  and  the  fmoothnefs  of  it  a  proof  that  tlie 
cloathing  is  fufficicnt.  Therefore  if  at  any  time  the 
hair  is  found  to  flart,  it  is  a  notice  that  fome  farther 
cloathing  is  to  be  added. 

If  the  horfe  fweat  much  in  the  night,  it  is  a  fign 
that  he  is  over  fed  and  wants  exercife  ;  this  therefore 
is  eafily  remedied.  An  hour  or  more  after  the  horfe 
is  c  me  in  from  his  airing,  the  groom  fhould  give  him 
a  wifp  of  clean  hay,  making  him  eat  it  out  of  his 
hand  ;  after  this  let  the  manger  be  well  cleaned  out, 
and  a  quartern  of  oats  clean  fifted  be  given  him.  If  he 
eats  up  this  with  an  appetite,  he  fhould  have  more 
given  him  ;  but  if  he  is  flow  and  indifferent  about  it, 
he  muft  have  no  more.  The  bufinefs  is  to  give  him 
enough,  but  not  to  cloy  him  with  food. 

If  the  horfe  gets  flefh  too  faft  on  this  home  feeding, 
he  is  not  to  be  flinted  to  prevent  it,  but  only  his  exer- 
cife increafed  ;  this  v/ill  take  down  his  flefh,  and  at  the 
fame  time  give  him  ftrength  and  wind.  After  the 
feeding  in  the  morning  is  over  the  ftable  is  to  be  fhut 
up,  only  leavmg  him  a  little  hay  on  his  litter.  He 
need  be  no  more  looked  at  till  one  o'clock,  and  then 
only  rubbed  down,  and  left  again  to  the  time  of  his 
evening  watering,  which  is  four  o'clock  in  the  fummer 
and  three  in  the  winter.  When  he  has  been  watered, 
he  muft  be  kept  out  an  hour  or  two,  or  more  if  necef- 
fary, and  then  taken  home  and  rubbed  as  after  the 
morning  watering.  Then  he  is  to  have  a  feed  of  com 
at  fix  o'clock,  and  another  at  nine  at  night ;  and  be- 
ing then  cleaned,  and  his  htter  put  in  order,  and  hay 
enough  left  for  the  night,  he  is  to  be  left  till  morning. 
This  is  the  direction  for  one  day,  and  in  this  manner 
he  is  to  be  treated  every  day  for  a  fortnight  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  his  flefh  will  be  fo  hardened,  his 
wind  fo  improved,  and  his  mouth  fo  quickened,  and 
his  gallop  brought  to  fo  good  a  ftroke,  that  he  will  be 
3  fit 
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fit  to  be  put  to  moderate  hnnting.  During  the  time 
that  he  is  ufed  to  hunting,  he  muft  be  ordered  on  his 
days  of  reft  exaftly  as  he  is  direfted  for  the  fortnight 
when  he  is  in  preparation  ;  but  as  his  exercife  is  now 
greatly  incrcafed,  he  muft  be  allowed  a  more  ftrength- 
ening  food,  mixing  fome  old  fplit  beans  at  every  feed- 
ing with  his  oats. 

And  if  this  is  not  found  to  be  fufficient,  the  follow- 
ing bread  muft  be  given  :  let  two  pecks  of  old  beans 
and  one  peck,  of  wheat  be  ground  together,  and  made 
into  an  indifferently  fine  meal ;  then  knead  it  into 
dough  with  fome  warm  water  and  a  good  quantity  of 
yeaft  ;  let  it  He  a  time  that  it  may  rife  and  fwell,  which 
will  make  the  bread  the  lighter ;  then  make  it  it  into 
loaves  of  a  peck  each,  and  let  it  be  baked  in  a  flow 
oven,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  done  without  being 
burnt  ;  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  it  muft  be 
fet  bottom  upwards  to  cool :  when  it  is  one  day  old 
the  cruft  is  to  be  chipped  ofF,  and  the  crumb  given 
him  for  food.  When  this  is  ready,  he  fhould  have 
fome  of  it  at  leaft  once  in  the  day  ;  but  it  is  noi  to  be 
made  the  only  food,  but  fome  feeds  are  to  be  of  oats 
alone,  fome  of  oats  and  this  bread,  and  fome  of  oats 
and  beans  mixed  together.  The  making  a  variety  in 
this  manner  being  the  beft  of  all  methods  of  keeping 
up  the  appetite,  which  is  often  apt  to  faiL 

The  day  before  the  horfe  is  to  hunr,  he  muft  have 
no  beans,  becaufe  they  are  hard  of  digeftlon,  but  only 
fome  oats  with  this  bread  ;  or  if  he  will  be  brought  to 
cat  the  bread  alone,  that  will  be  beft  of  all.  His  even- 
ing feed  ftiould  on  this  day  be  fome  what  earlier  than 
iifual  ;  and  after  this  he  is  only  to  have  a  wifp  of 
hay  out  of  the  groom's  hand  till  he  return  from  hunt- 
ing. 

HUNTER  (DrWilliam),  a  celebrated  anatomift  and 
phyfician,  was  born  on  the  23d  of  May  1718,  at  Kilbride 
in  the  county  of  Lanerk  in  Scotland.  He  was  the  fe- 
venth  often  children  of  John  and  Agnes  Hunter,  who 
refided  on  a  fmall  eftate  in  that  parifli  called  Z.ong  Cal 
deriuood,  which  had  been  long  in  the  pofieffion  of  his 
family.  His  great  grandfather  by  his  father's  fide, 
was  a  younger  fon  of  Hunter  of  Hunterfton,  chief  of 
the  family  of  that  name.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  his 
father  fent  him  to  the  college  of  Glafgow.  In  this  fe- 
minary  he  paffed  five  years;  and  by  his  prudent  beha- 
viour and  diligence  acquired  the  efteem  of  the  profef- 
fors,  and  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  fcholar.  His 
father  had  dffigncd  him  for  the  church  ;  but  the  idea 
of  fubfcribing  to  articles  of  faith  was  fo  repugnant  to 
the  liberal  mode  of  thinking  he  had  already  adopted, 
that  he  felt  an  infuperable  aveiiion  to  his  theological 
purfuits.  In  this  ftate  of  mind  he  happened  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Dr  Cullen,  the  late  celebrated 
profefTor  at  Edinburgh,  who  was  then  juft  eftabliflied 
in  praftice  at  Hamilton  under  the  patronage  of  the 
duke  of  Hamilton.  Dr  Cullen's  converfation  foon  de- 
termined him  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  the  church, 
and  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  profeffion  of  phyfic.  His 
father's  confent  having  been  previoufly  obtained,  Mr 
Hunter  in  1737  went  to  refide  with  Dr  Cullen.  In 
the  family  of  this  excellent  friend  and  preceptor  he 
palTed  nearly  three  years  ;  and  thefe,  as  he  has  been 
often  heard  to  acknowledge,  were  the  happieft  years 
of  his  life.  It  was  then  agreed,  that  he  fhould  go  and 
grofecute  his.  medical  ftudies  at  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
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don,  and  afterwards  return  to  fettle  at  Hamilton  in 
partnerfhip  with  Dr  Cullen.  He  accordingly  fet  out  " 
for  Edinburgh  in  November  1740;  and  continued  there 
till  the  following  fpring,  attending  the  leftures  of  the 
medical  profeffors,  and  amongft  others  thofe  of  the  late 
Dr  Alexander  Monro,  who  many  years  afterwards,  in 
allufion  to  this  circumftance,  ftyled  himfelf  his  old 
majler. 

Mr  Hunter  arrived  in  London  in  the  fummer  of 
1741,  and  took  up  hisrefidence  at  Mr,  afterwards  Dr, 
Smellie's,  who  was  at  that  time  an  apothecary  in  Pall 
Mall.  He  brought  with  him  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  his  countryman  Dr  James  Douglas,  from  Mr 
Foulis  printer  at  Glafgow,  who  had  been  ufeful  to  the 
Do6lor  in  coUedling  for  him  different  editions  of  Ho- 
race. Dr  Douglas  was  then  intent  on  a  great  anato- 
mical work  on  the  bones,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
complete,  and  was  looking  out  for  a  young  man  of  a- 
bilities  and  induftry  whom  he  might  employ  as  a  dif- 
fedlor.  This  induced  him  to  pay  particular  attention- 
to  Mr  Hunter  ;  and  finding  him  acute  and  fenfible,  he 
defircd  him  to  make  him  aiiother  vifit.  A  fecond  con- 
verfation confirmed  the  do6lor  in  the  good  opinion  he 
had  formed  of  Mr  Hunter  ;  and  without  any  farther 
hefitation  he  invited  him  into  his  family  to  affift  in  his 
diffeftions  and  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  his 
fon. — Mr  Hunter  having  accepted  Dr  Douglas's  invi- 
tation, was  by  his  friendly  afTiftance  enabled  to  enter 
himfelf  as  a  furgeon's  pupil  at  St  George's  Hofpital 
under  Mr  Ja-nes  Wilkie,  and  as  a  diffefting  pupil  un- 
der Dr  Frank  Nichols  who  at  that  time  taught  ana- 
,tomy  with  confiderable  reputation.  He  likewife  at- 
tended a  courfe  of  leftures  on  experimental  philofophy 
by  Dr  Defaguliers.  Of  thefe  means  of  improvement 
he  did  not  fail  to  make  a  proper  ufe.  He  foon  became 
expert  in  diffeftion,  and  Dr  Douglas  was  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  having  feveral  of  his  preparations  engraved. 
But  before  many  months  had  elapfed,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lofe^this  excellent  friend. — The  death  of  Dr. 
Douglas,  however,  made  no  change  of  the  fituation  of 
our  author.  He  cantinued  to  refide  with  the  DoAor's 
family,  and  to  purfue  his  ftudies  with  the  fame  diligence, 
as  before. 

In  1743  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an 
effay  on  the  Str-u£ture  and  Diftafes  of  articulating 
Cartilages.    This  ingenious  paper,  on  a  fubjeft  which 
till  then  had  not  been  fufiiciently  inveftigated,  affords 
a  ftriking  teftimony  of  the  rapid  progrefs  he  had  made 
in  his  anatomical  inquiries.    As  he  had  it  in  contemn 
plation  to  teach  anatomy,  his  attention-was  diredled 
principally  to  this  objeft  ;  and  it  deferves  to  be  men- 
tioned as  an  additional  mark  of  his  prudence,  that  he 
did  not  precipitately  engage  in  this  attempt,  but 
paffed  feveral  years  in  acquiring  (fich  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge and  fueh  a  coUeftion  of  preparations,  as  might- 
infure  him  fuccefs.    Dr  Nichols,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated his  fcheme,  and  who  declined  giving  lec-- 
tures  about  that  time  in  favour  of  the  late  Dr  Law- 
rence, did  not  give  him  much  encouragement  to  pro-- 
fecute  it.    But  at  length  an  opportunity  prefented  it., 
felf  for  the  difplay  of  his  abilities  as  a  teacher.    A  fo- 
ciety  of  navy  furgeons  had  an  apartment  in  Covent. 
Garden,  where  they  engaged  the  late  Mr  Samuel  Sharps  : 
to  dehver  a  courfe  of  leAures  on  the  operations  of  fut— 
gery.    Mr  Sharpc  continued  to  repeat  this  courfe,, 
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;Hutner.  till  finding  that  it  interfered  too  much  with  his  other 
""""V""""  engagements,  he  declined  the  taflc  in  favour  of  Mr 
Hunter  ;  who  gave  the  fociety  fo  much  fatisfaftion, 
that  they  reqiiefted  him  to  extend  his  plan  to  anatomy, 
and  at  firft  he  had  the  ufe  of  their  room  for  his  lec- 
tures. This  happened  in  the  winter  of  1746.  He 
is  faid  to  have  experienced  much  folicitude  when  he 
began  to  fpeak  in  public :  but  the  applaufe  he  met  with 
ioon  infpired  him  with  courage ;  and  by  degrees  he 
became  fo  fond  of  teaching,  that  for  many  years  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  never  happier  than  when  employ- 
ed in  delivering  a  leAure.  The  profits  of  his  two  firft 
courfes  were  confiderable ;  but  by  contributing  to  the 
wants  of  different  friends,  he  found  himfelf  at  the  re- 
turn of  the  next  feafon  obliged  to  defer  his  lectures  for 
-a  fortnight,  merely  becaufe  he  had  not  money  enough 
to  defray  the  neceifary  ex  pence  of  advertifements. 

•In  1747,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  furgeons  ;  and  in  the  fpring  of  the  following 
year,  foon  after  the  clofe  of  his  lediures,  he  fct  out  in 
f  company  with  his  pupil,  Mr  James  Douglas,  on  a 
tour  through  Holland  to  Paris.  .His  leftures  fuffered 
no  interruption  by  this  journey,  as  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land foon  enough  to  prepare  for  his  winter- courfe, 
•  which  began-about  the  ufual  time. 

At  firft  he  pradlifed  both  furgery  and  midwifery  ; 
ibut  to  the  former  of  thefe  he  had  always  an  averfion. 
His  patron,  Dr  James  Douglas,  had  acquired  confider- 
;able  reputation  in  midwifery;  and  this  probably  indu- 
,  ced  Mr  Hunter  to  direA  his  views  chiefly  to  the  fame 
line  of  praftice.  His  being  eleftcd  one  of  the  furgeon 
men-midwives,  firft  to  the  Middlefex,  and  foon  after-, 
wards  to  the  Britifti  Lying-in  Hofpital,  aflifted  in 
bringing  him  forward  in  this  branch  of  his  profeffion, 
;in  which  he  was  recommended  by  feveral  of  the  moft 
,  eminent  furgeons  of  that  time,  who  refpefted  his  ana- 
tomical talents  and  wifhed  to  encourage  him.  But 
'thefe  were  not  the  only  circumftances  that  contributed 
-to  his  fuccefs.  He  owed  much  to  his  abilities,  and 
much  to  his  perfon  and  manner,  which  eminently  qua- 
lified him  for  the  practice  of  midwifery. 

In  !  750,  he  feems  to  have  entirely  relinquifhed  his 
views  in  furgery  ;  as  in  that  year  he  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  Doftor  of  Phyfic  from  the  univerfity  of  Glaf- 
gow,  and  began  to  praftife  as  a  phyfician.  About 
this  time  he  quitted  the  family  of  Mrs  Douglas,  and 
went  to  refide  in  Jermyn-ftreet.  In  the  fummer  of 
175  1  he  revifited  his  native  country,  for  which  he  al- 
ways retained  a  cordial  affeftion.  His  mother  was  ftill 
hving  at  Long  Calderwood,  which  was  now  become 
his  property  by  the  death  of  his  brother  James.  Dr 
Cullen,  for  whom  he  always  entertained  a  fincere  re- 
gard, was  then  eftabhfhed  at  Glafgow,  and  had  ac- 
quired confiderable  reputation  both  as  a  pradtitioiier 
and  teacher  of  phyfic ;  fo  that  the  two  friends  had 
the  pleafure  of  being  able  to  congratulate  each  other 
on  their  mutual  profperity.  During  this  vifit  he 
ftiowed  his  attachment  to  his  little  paternal  inheritance, 
by  giving  many  inftruftions  for  repairing  and  impro- 
ving it,  and  for  purchafing  any  adjoining  lands  that 
might  be  offered  for  fale.  After  this  journey  to  Scot- 
land, to  which  he  devoted  only  a  few  weeks,  he  was  ne- 
ver abfent  from  London,  unlefs  his  profeffional  engage- 
ments, as  fomefinies  happened,  required  his  attend- 
ance at  a  diftance  from  the  capital. 


In  1755',  on  the  refignation  of  Dr  Layard,  one  of  Hunt«, 
the  phyficians  of  the  Britifh  lying-in  hofpital,  we  find 
the  governors  of  that  inftitution  voting  their  "  thanka 
to  Dr  Hunter  for  the  fervices  he  had  done  the  hofpi- 
tal, and  for  his  continuing  in  it  as  one  of  the  phy- 
ficians:" fo  that  he  feems  to  have  been  eftabhlhed  in 
this  office  without  the  ufwal  form  of  an  eledtion.  The 
jear  following  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyficians.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  elefted 
a  member  of  the  Medical  Society;  and  to  the  Obferva" 
iions  and  Inquiries  publiflied  by  that  fociety,  he  at  dif- 
ferent periods  contributed  feveral  valuable  papers. 

In  1762,  we  find  him  warmly  engaged  in  controver- 
fy,  fupporting  his  claim  to  difi'erent  anatomical  difco- 
veries,  in  a  work  intitled  Medical  Commentaries,  the 
ftyle  of  which  is  correft  and  fpirited.  As  an  txcufe 
for  the  tardinefs  with  which  he  brought  forth  this 
work,  he  obferves  in  his  introduftion,  that  it  required 
a  good  deal  of  time,  and  he  had  little  to  fpare ;  that 
the  fubjedt  was  unpleafant,  and  therefore  he  was  very 
feldom  in  the  humour  to  take  it  up.  In  this  publica- 
tion he  confined  himfelf  chiefly  to  a  difpute  with  the 
prefent  learned  profefTor  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh, 
concerning  injections  of  the  tefticle,  the  dudls  of  the 
lacrymal  gland,  the  origin  and  ufe  of  the  lymphatic 
veflels,  and  abforption  by  veins.  He  likewife  defend- 
ed himfelf  againft  a  reproach  thrown  upon  him  by 
profeflbr  Monro  fenior,  by  giving  a  concife  account  of 
a  controverfy  he  was  involved  in  with  Mr  Pott  cbn- 
cerning  the  difcovery  of  the  Hernia  Congenita.  It 
was  not  long  before  Mr  Pott  took  occafion  to  give  the 
public  his  account  of  the  difpute ;  and,  in  reply, 
Dr  Hunter  added  a  fupplement  to  his  commenta- 
ries. No  man  was  ever  more  tenacious  than  Dr  Hun- 
ter of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  anatomical  rights. 
This  was  particularly  evinced  in  the  year  1780,  when 
his  brother  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  dif- 
covery he  had  made  25  years  before,  relative  to  the 
ftruAure  of  the  placenta,  the  communication  between 
it  and  the  uterus,  and  the  vafeularity  of  the  fpongy 
chorin.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  fociety,  a  letttT 
was  read,  in  which  Dr  Hunter  put  in  his  claim  to  the 
difcovery  in  queftion.  This  letter  was  followed  by  a 
reply  from  Mr  John  Hunter,  and  here  the  difpute 
ended. 

In  1 762,  when  the  queen  became  pregnant,  Dr  Hun- 
ter was  confulted  :  and  two  years  afterwards  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  appointed  phyfician  extraordinary  to 
her  majefty. 

About  this  time  his  avocations  were  fo  numerous, 
that  he  became  defirous  of  leflening  his  fatigue  ;  and 
having  noticed  the  ingenuity  and  afliduous  applicatioa 
of  the  late  Mr  William  Hewfon,  F.  R.  S.  who  was 
then  one  of  his  pupils,  he  engaged  him  firft  as  an  af- 
filtant,  and  afterwards  as  a  partner,  in  his  lectures. 
This  connection  continued  till  the  year  1770;  when 
fome  difputes  happened,  which  terminated  in  a  fepa- 
ration.  Mr  Hewfon  was  fucceeded  in  the  partnerfliip 
by  Mr  Cruikfliank,  whofe  anatomical  abilities  are 
defervedly  refpe£ted. 

In  1767,  Dr  Hunter  was  elefted  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  :  and  in  the  year  following  communi- 
cated to  that  learned  body  obfervations  on  the  bones, 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  elephants  bones,  which  have 
been  found  aear  the  river  Ohio  in  America.  This 

was 
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iititer.  was  not  the  only  fubjeft  of  natural  hlftoiy  on  which 
our  author  employed  his  pen  ;  for  in  a  fubfequent  vo- 
lume of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  we  find  him 
offering  his  remarks  on  fome  bones  found  in  the  rock 
•of  Gibraltar ,»and  which  he  proves  to  have  belonged  to 
fome  quadruped.  In  the  fame  work,  likewife,  he  pub- 
lifhed  an  account  of  the  nyl-ghau,  an  Indian  animal 
not  defcribed  before.  In  1768,  Dr  Hunter  became  a 
fellovr  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries;  and  the  fame  year, 
at  the  inftitution  of  a  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  he  was 
appointed  by  his  majefty  to  the  office  of  profeffor  of  ana- 
tomy. 'I  his  appointment  opened  a  new  field  for  his  abi- 
lities ;  and  he  engaged  in  it,  as  he  did  in  every  other  pur- 
fuit  of  his  life,  with  unabating  zeal.  He  now  adapted  his 
anatomical  knowledg  e  to  the  objefts  of  painting  and 
fculpture,  and  the  novelty  and  jullnefs  of  his  obferva- 
tions  proved  at  once  the  readlnefs  and  extent  of  his 
genius.  In  January  1781,  he  was  unanimoufly  eleded 
to  fucceed  the  late  Dr  John  Fothergill  as  prcfident  of 
the  Medical  Society.  As  his  name  and  talents  were 
known  and  refpefted  in  every  part  of  Europe,  fo  the 
honours  conferred  on  him  were  not  limited  to  his  own 
country.  In  1780,  the  Royal  Medical  Society  at  Pa- 
ris elefted  him  one  of  their  foreign  affociates  ;  and  in 
1782,  he  received  a  fimilar  mark  of  dlftlndion  from 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  In  that  city. 

The  moft  fplendid  of  Dr  Hunter's  medical  publica- 
tions was  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gravid  Ute- 
rus. The  appearance  of  this  work,  which  had  been 
begun  fo  early  as  the  year  1751  (at  which  time  10  of 
the  34  plates  It  contains  were  completed),  was  retard- 
ed till  the  year  I775>  only  by  the  author's  defire  of 
fending  it  into  the  world  with  fewer  imperfedlions. 
This  great  work  is  dedicated  to  the  king.  In  his  pre- 
face to  it,  we  find  the  author  very  candidly  acknow- 
ledging, that  in  moll  of  the  dlfleftions  he  had  been  af- 
fiftcd  by  his  brother  Mr  John  Hunter,  "  whofe  accu- 
racy (he  adds)  In  anatomical  refearches  is  fo  well  known, 
that  to  omit  this  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for 
that  affiftance  woidd  be  in  fome  meafure  to  difregard 
the  future  reputation  of  the  work  itfelf."  He  like- 
wife  confefles  his  obligations  to  the  ingenious  artifts 
who  made  the  drawings  and  engravings  ;  **  but  par- 
ticularly to  Mr  Strange,  not  only  for  having  by  his 
hand  ftcured  a  fort  of  immortality  to  two  of  the  plates, 
but  for  having  given  his  advice  and  affiftance  in  every 
part  with  a  fteady  and  difinterefted  friendfhlp.  An  ana- 
tomical defcrlption  of  the  gravid  uterus  was  a  work 
which  Dr  Hunter  had  in  contemplation  to  give  the 
public.  He  had  likewife  long  been  employed  in  col- 
leftlng  and  arranging  materials  for  a  hlftory  of  the  va- 
rious concretions  that  are  formed  In  the  human  body. 
Amongft  Dr  Hunter's  papers  have  been  found  two 
jntrodudory  le<S;ures,  which  are  written  out  fo  fairly, 
and  with  fuch  accuracy,  that  he  probably  intended  no 
farther  corredtion  of  them  before  they  (hould  be  given 
t©  the  world.  In  thcfe  tenures  Dr  Hunter  traces  the 
hlttory  of  anatomy  from  the  earlieft  to  the  prefent 
times,  along  with  the  general  progrefs  of  fcience  and 
the  arts.  He  confiders  the  great  utility  of  anatomy 
in  the  prattice  of  phyfic  and  furgery  ;  gives  the  an- 
cient divifions  of  the  different  fubftances  compofing  the 
human  body,  which  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  ana- 
tomy; points  out  the  moft  advantageous  mode  of  cul- 
•tivating  this  branch  of  natural  knowledge  j  and  con- 
Vol.  VIII,  Part  II. 
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eludes  with  explaining  the  particular  plan  of  his  own  Hufrter. 
leftures.    Befides  thefe  manufcrlpts,  he  has  alfo  left  ^"""V^ 
behind  him  a  confiderable  number  of  cafes  of  difTec- 
tion  :  moftly  relating  to  pregnant  women. 

The  fame  year  in  which  the  Tables  of  the  Gravid 
Uterus  made  their  appearance,  Dr  Hunter  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  an  Effay  on  the-Orlgin  of 
the  Venereal  Dlfeafe.  In  this  paper  he  attempted  to 
prove,  that  this  dreadful  malady  was  not  brought  from 
America  to  Europe  by  the  crew  of  Columbus,  as  had 
been  commonly  fuppofed,  although  it  made  its  firft 
appearance  about  that  period.  After  this  paper  had 
been  read  to  the  Reyal  Society,  Dr  Hunter,  in  a  con- 
verfatlon  with  the  late  Dr  Mufgrave,  was  convinced 
that  the  teftimony  on  which  he  placed  his  chief  depen- 
dence was  pf  lefs  weight  than  he  had  at  firft  Imagined, 
as  many  of  Martyr's  letters  afford  the  moft  convincing 
proofs  of  their  having  been  written  a  confiderable  time 
after  the  period  of  their  dates.  He  therefore  very 
properly  laid  afide  his  Intention  of  giving  his  ef- 
fay to  the  public.  In  the  year  1777  Dr  Hunter  join- 
ed with  Mr  Watfon  In  prefenting  to  the  Royal  Society 
a  fhort  account  of  the  late  Dr  Maty's  illnefs,  and  of 
the  appearances  on  diffeftion  ;  and  the  year  following 
he  publiftied  his  Reflexions  on  the  Se£lIon  of  the 
Symphyfis  Pubis. 

We  muft  now  go  back  a  little  into  the  order  of 
time  to  deferlbe  the  origin  and  progiefs  of  Dr  Hun- 
ter's mufeum,  without  fome  account  of  which  the  hi- 
ftory  of  his  life  would  be  very  Incomplete. 

When  he  began  to  praftlfe  midwifery,  he  was  de- 
firous  of  acquiring  a  fortune  fufficient  to  place  him  in 
eafy  and  independent  circumftances.  Before  many 
years  had  elapfed,  he  found  himfelf  in  pofTeffion  of  a 
fum  adequate  to  his  wifhes  in  this  refpedl ;  and  this  he 
fet  apart  as  a  refource  of  which  he  might  avail  himfelf 
whenever  age  or  infirmities  fhould  oblige  him  to  re- 
tire from  bufinefs.  After  he  had  obtained  this  com- 
petency, as  his  wealth  continued  to  accumulate,  he 
formed  a  laudable  defign  of  engaging  in  fome  fcheme 
of  public  utility,  and  at  firft  had  It  in  contempla- 
tion to  found  an  anatomical  fchool  In  this  metro- 
polis. For  this  purpofe,  about  the  year  1 765,  du- 
ring the  adminiftrationj  of  Mr  Grenville,  he  prefent- 
ed  a  memorial  to  that  minifter,  in  which  he  requefted 
the  grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  Mews,  for  the 
fclte  of  an  anatomical  theatre.  Dr  Hunter  under- 
took to  expend  L.  7000  on  the  building,  and  to  en- 
dow a  profefTorfhip  of  anatomy  in  perpetuity.  This 
fcheme  did  not  meet  with  the  reception  It  defcrved. 
In  a  converfatlon  on  this  fubjeft  faon  afterwards  with 
the  earl  of  Shelburne,  his  lordfhip  expreffed  a  wifk 
that  the  plan  might  be  carried  Into  execution  by  fub- 
fcriptlon,  and  very  generoufly  requefted  to  have  his 
name  fet  down  for  a  thoufand  guineas.  Dr  Hunter's 
delicacy  would  not  allow  him  to  adopt  this  propofal. 
He  chofe  rather  to  execute  It  at  his  own  expence;  and 
accordingly  purchafed  a  fpot  of  ground  In  Great  Wlnd- 
mlll-ftreet,  where  he  erefted  a  fpaclous  houfe,  to  which 
he  removed  from  Jermyn-ftreet  in  1770.  In  this 
building,  befides  a  handfome  amphitheatre  and  other 
convenient  apartments  for  his  leftures  and  diffcftlons, 
there  was  one  magnificent  room,  fitted  up  with  great 
elegance  and  propriety  as  a  mufeum.  Of  the  magni- 
tude and  value  of  his  anatomical  colleftion  fome  idea 
4  X  may 
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Hnnter,    may  be  formed,  when  we  confider  the  great  length  of  operations  of  furgery.    It  was  to  no  purpofe  that  his  Honting. 

Hunting,  ygars  he  employed  in  the  making  of  anatomical  prepa-  friends  urged  to  him  the  impropriety  of  fnch  an  at- 

'''*'*~^~'  rations  and  iii  the  dilTeftion  of  morbid  bodies,  added  tempt.    He  was  determined  to  make  the  experiment, 

to  the  eagernefs  with  which  he  procured  additions  and  accordingly  deh'vered  the  ledlure ;  but  towards  the 

from  the  colleAions  of  Sandys,  Hewfon,  Falcpner,  conclufion  his  ftrength  was  fo  exhaufted  that  he  fainted 

Blackall,  and  others,  that  were  at  different  times  offer-  away,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  bed  by  two  fer- 

ed  for  fale  in  this  metropolis.    His  fpecimens  of  rare  vants.    The  following  night  and  day^his  fymptonvs 

difeafes  were  likewife  frequently  increafed  by  prefents  were  fuch  as  indicated  danger  ;  and  on  Saturday  raorn- 

from  his  medical  friends  and  pupils  ;  who,  when  any  ing  Mr  Combe,  who  made  him  an  early  vifit,  was 

thing  of  this  fort  occurred  to  them,  very] ufily  thought  alarmed  on  being  told  by  Dr  Hunter  himfelf  that  du- 

they  could  not  difpofe  of  it  more  properly  than  by  ring  the  night  he  had  certainly  had  a  paralytic  llroke. 

placing  it  in  Dr  Hunter's  mufcum.    Speaking  of  an  As  neither  his  fpeech  nor  his  pulfe  were  affefted,  and. 

acquifition  in  this  way  in  one  of  his  publications,  he  he  was  able  to  raife  himfelf  in  bed,  Mr  Combe  encou- 

fays,  '*  I  look  upon  every  thing  of  this  kind  which  is  raged  him  to  hope  that  he  was  miftaken.    But  the 

given  to  me,  as  a  prefent  to  the  public  ;  and  confider  event  proved  the  Doftor's  idea  of  his  complaint  to  be 

myfcif  as  thereby  called  upon  to  ferve  the  public  with  but  too  well  founded  ;  for  from  that  time  till  his  death, 

more  diligence."  which  happened  on  Sunday  the  30th  of  March,  he 

Before  his  removal  to  Windmill- ftreet,   he   had  voided  no  urine  without  the  affiftance  of  the  catheter, 

confined  his  colkftion  chiefly  to  fpecimens  of  human  which  was  occafionally  introduced  by  his  brother  ;  and 

and  comparative  anatomy  and  of  difeafes;  but  now  purgative  medicines  were  adroiniflered  repeatedly  with- 

he  extended  his  views  to  fofTils,  and  likewife  to  the  out  procuring  a  pafTage  by  flool.  Thefe  circumttances, 

promotion  of  polite  literature  and  erudition.    In  a  and  the  abfence  of  pain,  feemed  to  fhow,  that  the  in- 

fhort  fpace  of  time  he  became  poffeffed  of  "  the  mofl  telllnes  and  urinary  bladderhad  loft  their  fenfibility  and 

magnificent  treafure  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  that  power  of  contraftion  ;  and  it  v/as  reafonable  to  prefume 

has  been  accumulated  by  any  perfon  now  living  fince  the  that  a  partial  palfy  had  affefted  the  nerves  dittributed 

days  of  Mead."    A  cabinet  of  ancient  medals  contri-  to  thofe  parts. 

buted  likewife  much  to  the  richnefs  of  his  mufeum.       By  his  will,  the  ufe  of  his  mufeum,  under  the  dl- 

A  defcription  of  part  of  the  coins  in  this  colleAIon,  region  of  truftees,  devolves  to_  his  nephew  Matthew 

ftruck  by  the  Greek  free  cities,  has  lately  been  pub-  Baillie,  B.  A.  and  in  cafe  of  his  death  to  Mr  Cruik- 

liflied  by  the  Doftor's  learned  friend  Mr  Combe.     In  fhank  for  the  term  of  thirty  years,  at  the  end  of  which 

a  clafTical  dedication  of  this  elegant  volume  to  the  period  the  whole  coUeftion  is  bequeathed  to  the  uni- 

queen,  Dr  Hunter  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  verfity  of  Glafgow.     The  fum  of  eight  thoufand 

her  majefty.    In  the  preface  fome  account  is  given  of  pounds  fterling  is  left  as  a  fund  for  the  fupport  and  aug- 

the  progrefs  of  the  colleaion,  which  has  been  brought  mentation  of  the  colle6lIon. 

together  fmce  the  year  1770,  with  Angular  tafle,  and       Dr  Hunter  was  regularly  fhaped,  but  of  a  flender 

at  the  expence  of  upwards  of  L.  20,000.    In  1781,  make,  and  rather  below  a  middle  flature.    His  raan- 

the  mufeum  received  a  valuable  addition  of  fliells,  co-  ner  of  living  was  extremely  fimple  and  frugal,  and 

rals,  and  other  curious  fubjefts  of  natural  hlftory,  which  the  quantity  of  his  food  was  fmall  as  well  as  plain.  He 

had  been  collefted  by  the  late  worthy  Dr  Fothergill,  was  an  early  rlfer  ;  and  when  bufinefs  was  over,  was 

who  gave  direftions  by  his  will,  that  his  colleAIon  conflantly  engaged  In  his  anatomical  purfults,  or  la 

fhould  be  appralfed  after  his  death,"  and  that  Dr  Hunter  his  mufeum.    There  was  fomething  very  engaging  in 

fhould  have  the  refufal  of  it  at  L.  500  under  the  valua-  his  manner  and  addrefs;  and  he  had  fuch  an  appearance 

tlon.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Dr  Hunter  pur-  of  attention  to  his  patients,  when  he_  was  making  his 

chafed  It  for  the  fum  of  L.  i  200.    The  fame  of  this  inquiries,  as  could  hardly  fail  to  conciliate  their  confi- 

mufeum  fpread  throughout  Europe.    Few  foreigners  dence  and  efteem.    In  confultatlon  with  his  medical 

diftinguifhed  for  their  rank,  or  learning  vifited  this  me-  brethren,  he  delivered  his  opinions  with  diffidence  and 

tropolis  without  requefting  to  fee  It.    Men  of  fcience  candour.    In  familar  converfatlon  he  was  cheetful  and 

of  our  own  country  always  had  eafy  accefs  to  It. — Con-  unaffumlng.    As  a  teacher  of  anatomy  he  has  been 

fidered  In  a  colleaive  point  of  view,  it  is  perhaps  with-  long  and  defervedly  celebrated.     He  was  a  good 

out  a  rival.  orator ;  and  having  a  clear  and  accurate  conception 

Dr  Hunter,  at  the  head  of  his  profeffion,  honoured  of  what  he  taught,  he  ^  knew  how  to  place  in  di- 

with  the  efteem  of  his  fovercign,  and  in  poffeflion  of  ftinft  and  intelligible  points  of  view  the  moft  abftrufs 

every  thing  that  his  reputation  and  wealth  could  con-  fubjefts  of  anatomy  and  phyfiology.    Among  other 

fer,  feemed  now  to  have  attained  the  fummit  of  his  methods  of  explaining  and  illuftrating  his  dodlrlnes, 

wifhes.    But  thefe  fources  of  gratification  were  imbit-  he  ufed  frequently  to  introduce  fome  appofite  ftory  oy 

tered  by  a  difpofition  to  the  gout,  which  haraffed  him  cafe  that  had  occurred  to  him  in  his  praftlce ;  and  few 

frequently  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  notwith-  men  had  acquired  a  more  interefting  fund  of  anecdotes 

ftanding  his  very  abftemious  manner  of  living.  On  Sa-  of  this  kind,  qr  related  them  in  a  more  agreeable  maa 

turday  the  15th  of  March  1783,  after  having  for  feve-  ner. 

ral  days  experienced  a  return  of  a  wandering  gout,  he       HUNTING,  the  exercife  or  diverfion  of  purfuing 

complained  of  great  head-ach  and  naufea.  In  this  ftate  four-footed  beafts  of  game.    See  the  article  Game. 
he  went  to  bed,  and  for  feveral  days  felt  more  pain  than       Four-footed  beafts  are  hunted  In  the  fields,  woods, 

ufual  both  in  his  ftomach  and  limbs.    On  the  Thurf-  and  thickets,  and  that  both  with  guns  and  gre- 

day  following  he  found  himfelf  fo  much  recovered,  that  hounds. 

he  determined  to  give  the  iotroduftory  ledure  to  the      Birds,  on  the  eontrary,  are  either  flaot  in  the  air, 
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or  taken  with  nets  and  other  devices,  which  cxercife 
is  called /ow//Hg-;  or  they  are  purfued  and  taken  by- 
birds  of  prey,  which  is  called  haivk'mg.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Fowling,  Hawking,  Falconry,  Shooting, 
Bird -Catching,  and  Decoy. 

F.  de  Launay,  profeflbr  of  the  French  laws,  has  an 
exprefs  trcatlfe  of  hunting.  From  thofe  words  of 
God  to  Adam,  Gen.  i.  26,  and  28.  and  to  Noah, 
Gen.  ix.  2,  3.  hunting  was  confidered  as  a  right  de- 
volved or  made  over  to  man  }  and  the  following  ages 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  fame  fentiment.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  among  the  more  civilized  nations 
it  made  one  of  their  diverfions  ;  and  as  to  the  wilder  and 
more  barbarous,  it  ferved  them  with  food  and  necef- 
faries.  The  Roman  jurifprudence,  which  was  formed 
on  the  manners  of  the  firft  ages,  made  a  law  of  it, 
and  eflablifhed  it  as  a  maxim,  that  as  the  natural  right 
of  things  which  have  no  mailer  belongs  to  the  firft 
f  oflelTor,  wild  beafts,  birds,  and  fifhes,  are  the  pro- 
perty of  whomfoever  can  take  them  firft. 

But  the  northern  nations  of  barbarians  who  over-ran 
the  Roman  empire,  bringing  with  them  a  ftronger 
tafte  for  the  diveifion,  and  the  people  being  now  pof- 
feffed  of  other  and  more  eafy  means  of  fubfiftence 
from  the  lands  and  pofToffions  of  thofe  they  had  van- 
quifiied,  their  chiefs  and  leaders  began  to  appropriate 
the  right  of  hunting,  and,  inftead  of  a  natural  right, 
to  make  it  a  royal  one.  Thus  it  continues  to  this  day ; 
the  right  of  hunting,  among  us,  belonging  only  to  the 
king,  and  thofe  who  derive  it  from  him. 

The  hunting  ufed  by  the  ancients  was  much  like 
that  now  praftifed  for  the  rein-deer  ;  which  Is  feldom 
hunted  at  force,  or  with  hounds  ;  but  only  drawn  with 
a  blood-hound,  and  foreftalled  with  nets  and  engines. . 
Thus  did  tl^y  with  all  beafts ;  whence  a  dog  is  never 
commended  by  them  for  opening  before  he  has  difco- 
vcred  where  the  beaft  lies.  Hence,  they  were  not  in 
any  manner  curious  as  to  the  mufic  of  their  hounds,  or 
the  corapofition  of  their  kenntl  or  pack,  either  for 
ileepnefs,  loudnefs,  or  fweetnefs  of  cry,  which  is  a 
principal  point  in  the  hunting  of  our  days.  Their 
luintfinen,  indeed,  were  accuftomed  to  Ihout  and  make 
a  great  noife,  as  Virgil  obfcrves  in  the  third  of  his 
Georgics  :  Ingentevi  clamore premes  ad  ret'ia  ccrvum:>  But 
that  confufion  was  only  to  bring  the  deer  to  the  nets 
laid  for  him.  ^      ,  , 

The  Sicilian  way  of  hunting  had  fomtthing  In  it 
very  extraordinary.— -The  nobles  or  gentry  being  in- 
formed which  way  a  herd  of  deer  pafted,  gave  notice 
to  one  another,  and  appointed  a  meeting  ;  every  one 
bringing  with  him  a  crofs-bow  or  long-bow,  and  a 
bundle  of  ftaves  fliod  with  iron,  the  heads  bored,  with 
a  cor  J  pafiing  through  them  all :  thus  provided,  they 
came  to  the  herd,  and,  cafting  thcmfelves  about  in  a 
large  ring,  furrounded  the  deer.— Then,  each  taking 
his  ftand,  unbound  his  faggot,  fet  up  his  ftake,  and 
tied  the  end  of  the  cord  to  that  of  his  next  neighbour, 
at  the  diftance  of  ten  feet  from  one  another. — Then 
taking  feathers,  died  in  crimfon,  and  faftened  on  a 
thread,  they  tied  them  to  the  cord  ;  fo  that  with  the 
leaft  breath  of  wind  they  would  whirl    round. — 
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Which  done,  the  perfons  who  kept  the  ftands  with-  Hunting, 
drew,  and  hid  themfelves  in  the  next  covert.  Then  " 
the  chief  ranger  entering  within  the  line  with  hounds 
to  draw  after  the  herd,  roufed  the  game  with  their  cry ; 
which  flying  towards  the  line,  were  turned  off,  and, 
ftill  gazing  on  the  fliaking  and  (hining  feathers,  wan- 
dered about  as  if  kept  in  with  a  real  wall  or  pale.  The 
ranger  ftill  purfued,  and  calling  every  perfon  by  name 
as  he  palTed  by  their  itand,  commanded  him  to  fhoot 
the  firft,  third,  or  fixth,  as  he  pleafed :  and  If  any  of 
them  miffed,  or  fingled  out  another  than  that  affigned 
him,  it  was  counted  a  grievous  difgrace.  By  fuch 
means,  as  they  paffcd  by  the  feveral  ftations,  the 
whole  herd  was  killed  by  the  feveral  hands.  Pier. 
Hieroglyphic,  lib.  vii.  cap.  6. 

Hunting  formed  the  greateft  part  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  probably  of  the 
Britons  alfo,  when  they  were  not  engaged  In  war. 
We  are  Informed  by  feme  ancient  hlllorians,  that  this  . 
was  the  cafe  even  as  late  as  the  third  century  with  the 
unconquered  Britons  who  lived  beyond  i^drian's  wall; 
nay,  that  they  fubfifted  chiefly  by  the  prey  they  took 
in  this  way.  The  great  attachment  fliown  by  all  the 
Celtic  nations  to  hunting,  however,  proceeded  moft 
probably  from  its  being  a  kind  of  apprenticeflilp  to 
war.  Thus  their  youth  acquired  that  courage,  ftrength, 
fwiftnefs,  and  dexterity  in  handling  their  arms,  which 
made  them  fo  formidable  in  time  of  war  to  their  ene- 
Thus  alfo  they  freed  the  country  from  many 


mies. 

mifchlevous  animals  which  abounded  In  the  forefts. 
furnifliing  themfelves  alfo  with  materials  for  thofe  feafts 
which  feem  to  have  conftitutcd  their  greateft  pleafure. 
The  young  chieftains  had  thus  likewlfe  an  opportunity 
of  paying  court  to  their  miftieffes,  by  dlfplaying  their 
bravery  and  agility,  and  making  them  prefents  of  their 
game  ;  nay,  fo  ftrong  and  univerfal  was  the  paffion  for 
hunting  among  the  ancient  Britons,  that  young  ladies 
of  the  higheft  quality  and  greateft  ;beauty  fpent  much 
of  their  time  In  the  chace.    They  employed  much  the 
fame  weapons  in  hunting  that  they  did  In  war,  viz. 
long  fpears,  javehns,  and  bows  and  arrows  ;  having 
alfo  great  numbers  of  dogs  to  affift  them  In  finding 
and  purfuing  their  game.    Thefe  dogs,  we  are  alfo 
told,  were  much  admired  among  other  nations^  on  ac- 
count of  their  fwiftnefs,  ftrength,  fiercencfs,  and  ex- 
quifite  fenfe  of  fmelling.    They  were  of  feveral  diffe- 
rent kinds,  called  by  different  names,  and  formed  a 
confiderable  article  of  commerce.    They  were  highly 
valued  by  all  the  Celtic  nations,  infomuch  that  fome 
very  comical  penalties  were  inflifted  upon  thofe  who 
were  convifted  of  ftealing  them  (a).  From  the  poems 
of  Offian  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  Britons  were  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  art  of  catching  birds  with  hawks 
trained  for  that  purpofe ;  but  they  feem  to  have  been 
abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  method  of  catching  fifli;  for 
there  Is  not  a  fingle  allufion  to  this  art  in  all  the  virorks 
of  that  venerable  bard.    Their  ignorance  of  this  art  Is 
both  confirmed  and  accounted  for  by  DIo  Niceus,  who 
affures  us,  that  the  ancient  Britons  never  tafted  fifli, 
though  they  liad  innumerable  multitudes  in  their  feas, 
river£,'and  lakes.    "  By  the  by  (fays  Dr  Henry),  we 
4X2  may 


(a)  Si  qnis  canera  vtltraum  aut  fegutium  vel  petrunculum,  prsefumferit  involare,  jubemus  ut  convidus,  co- 
ram  omni  populo,  pofteriora  ipfius  ofculetur. 
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may  obferve  that  this  agreement  between  the  poems 
^  of  Olfian  and  the  Greek  hiftorian,  in  a  circumftance  fo 
Angular,  is  at  once  a  prpof  of  the  genuine  antiquity 
of  thefe  poems,^  and  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
were  not  fo  ill  informed  about  the  affairs  and  manners 
i>f  the  ancient  Britons  as  fome  have  imagined." 

The  Mexicans,  whatever  imbecility  may  be  impu- 
ted to  them  in  other  refpefts,  were  very  dexteious  in 
iiunting.     They  ufed  bows  and  arrows,  darts,  nets, 
fnares,  and  a  kind  of  tubes  named  cadottane,  through 
which  they  Ihot  by  blowing  out  little  balls  at  birds. 
Thofe  which  the  kings  and  great  men  made  ufe  of 
were  curioufly  carved  and  painted,  and  likewife  adorn- 
€d  with  gold  and  filver.    Befides  the  exercife  of  the 
chace  which  private  individuals  took  either  for  amufe- 
ment  or  to  provide  food  for  themfelves,  there  were  ge- 
neral hunting-matches,  fometimes  appointed  by  the 
king  ;  at  others,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  provide 
plenty  of  vicliins  for  facrifices,    A  large  wood,  gene- 
rally that  of  Zacatapec,  not  far  diftant  from  the  ca- 
pital, was  pitched  upon  as  the  fcene  of  thefe  grand 
hunting-matches.     Here  they  chofe  the  place  beft 
adapted  for  fetting  a  great  number  of  ftiares  and 
nets.     The  wood  was  inclofed  by  fome  thoufands 
of  hunters,  forming  a  circle  of  fix,  feven,  or  eight 
miles,  according  to  the  number  of  animals  they  intend- 
ed to  take.    Fire  was  then  fct  to  the  grafs  in  a  great 
number  of  places,  and  a  terrible  noife  made  with 
drums,  horns,  fhouting,  and  whiftling.    The  hunters 
gradually  contrafted  their  circle,  continuing  the  noife 
till  the  game  were  inclofed  in  a  very^fmall  fpace.  They 
were  then  killed  or  taken  in  fnares,  or  with  the  hands  of 
the  hunters.  The  number  of  animals  taken  or  deftroyed 
on  thefe  occafions  was  fo  great,  that  the  firft  Spanirti 
viceroy  of  Mexico  would  not  believe  it  without  ma- 
king the  experiment  himfelf.    The  place  chofen  for 
his  hunting-match  was  a  great  plain  in  the  country  of 
the  Otomies,  lying  between  the  villages  of  Xilotepec  and 
S.  Giovani  del  Rio;  the  Indians  being  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  their  ufual  cuftoms  in  the  times  of 
their  paganifm.*  The  viceroy,  attended  by  a  vaft  re- 
tinue of  Spaniards,  repaired  to  the  place  appointed, 
where  accommodations  were  prepared  for  them  in  houfes 
of  wood  erefted  for  the  purpofe.    A  circle  of  more 
than  15  miles  was  formed  by  11,000  Otomies,  who 
ftarted  fuch  a  quantity  of  game  on  the  plain,  that  the 
viceroy  was  quite  aftonifhed,  and  commanded  the  greater 
part  of  them,  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  which  was  accordingly 
done.     The  number  retained,  however,  was  ftill  in- 
credibly great,  were  it  not  attefted  by  a  witnefs  of  the 
higheft  credit.    On  this  occafion  upwards  of  600  deer 
and  wild  goats,  100  cajotes,  with  a  furprifing  number 
of  hares,  rabbits,  and  other  fmaller  animals.    The  plain 
ftill  retains  the  Spanifh  name  Cazadero,  which  fignifies 
the  "place  of  the  chace." 

The  Mexicans,  befides  the  ufual  methods  of  the 
chace,  had  particular  contrivances  for  catching  certain 
animals.  Thus,,  to  catch  young  afles,  they  made  a 
fmall  fire  in  the  woods,  putting  among  the  burning 
coals  a  particular  kind  of  itone  named  cacahttl.  «♦  raven 
or  black  Hone,"  which  burfts  with  a  loud  noife  when 
heatedi..  The  fire  was  covered  with  earth,  and  a  little 
Hialze  laid  around  it.  The  afies  quickly  afltmbled  w^th 
iheir  young,  in  order  to  feed  upon  the  maize ;  but 
while,  they  were,  thus  employed,  the  ftoue  burft,  and 
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feared  away  the  old  ones  by  the  explofion,  while  the 
young  ones,  unable  to  fly,  were  carried  off  by  the 
hunters.  Serpents  were  taken  even  by  the  hands, 
feizing  them  intrepidly  by  the  neck  with  one  hand, 
and  fewing  up  their  mouths  with  the  other.  This  me- 
thod is  ftill  praftifed.  They  fhowed  the  greateft  dex- 
terity in  tracing  the  fteps  of  wild  beafts,  even  when 
an  European  could  not  have  difcerned  the  fmalleft 
print  of  their  feet.  The  Indian  method,  however, 
was  by  obferving  fometimes  the  herbs  or  leaves  broken 
down  by  their  feet ;  fometimes  the  drops  of  blood  which 
fell  from  them  when  wounded.  It  is  faid  that  fome  of 
the  American  Indians  fhow  ftill  greater  dexterity  in 
difcovering  the  trads  of  their  enemies,  which  to  an 
European  would  be  altogether  imperceptible. 

Hunting  was  a  favourite  diverfion  of  the  great  and 
bloody  conqueror  Jenghiz  Khan,  if  indeed  we  can  apply 
the  word  diverfion  to  a  monfter  whofe  mind  was  fet 
upon  the  deftrudion  of  his  own  fpecies,  and  who  only 
endeavoured  to  make  the  murder  of  brutes  fubfervient 
to  that  of  men,  by  keeping  his  foldiers  in  a  kind  of 
warfare  with  the  beafts  when  they  had  no  human  ene- 
mies to  contend  with.  His  expeditions  were  conduft- 
ed  on  a  plan  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Mexicans  already 
mentioned  ;  and  were  no  doubt  attended  with  ftill 
greater  fuccefs,  as  his  numerous  army  could  inclofe  a 
much  greater  fpace  than  all  the  Indians  whom  the 
Spanifli  viceroy  could  mufter.  The  Eaft  Indian  princes 
uiU  fhow  the  fame  inclination  to  the  chace }  and  Mr 
Blane,  who  attended  the  hunting  excurfions  of  Afoph 
UI  Dowlah  vifir  of  the  Mogul  empire  and  nabob  of 
Oude  in  1785  and  1786,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  method  praftifed  on  this  occafion. 

The  time  chofen  for  the  himting  party  is  about  the 
beginning  of  December;  and  the  diverfion  is  continued 
till  the  heats,^  which  commence  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  oblige  them  to  ftop.  During  this  time  a  cir- 
cuit of  between  400  and  600  miles  is  generally  made  5. 
the  hunters  bending  their  courfs  towards  the  fklrts 
of  the  northern  mountains,  where  the  country  is  wild 
and  uncultivated.  The  vifir  takes  along  with  him 
not  only  his  court  and  feraglio,,  but  a  great  part  of. 
the  inbabitatits  of  his  capital:  His  immediate  atten- 
dants may  amount  to  about  2000;  but  befides  thefs  he  is 
alio  followed  by  500  or  600  horfe,  and  feveral  battalions 
of  regular  fepoys  with  their  field  pieces.  Four  or  five 
hundred  elephants  are  alfo  carried  along  with  him  ;  of 
which  fome  are  ufed  for  riding,  others  for  fighting, 
and  fome  for  clearing  the  jungles  and  forefts  of  the 
game.  About  as  many  fumpter  horfes  of  the  beauti- 
ful Perfian  and  Arabian  breeds  are  carried  along  with 
him.  A  great  many  wheel  carriages  drawn  by  bul- 
locks likewife  attend,  which  are  ufed  chiefly  for  the 
convenience  of  the  women  ;  fometimes  alfo  he  has  an 
Enghfh  chaife  or  two,  and  fometimes  a  chariot ;  but 
all  thefe  as  well  as  the  horfes  are  merely  for  fhow,  the 
vifir  himfelf  never  ufing  any  other  conveyance  than 
an  elephant,  or  fometirhes  when  fatigued  or  indlfpofed 
a^palanquin.  The  animals  ufed  in  the  fport  are  prin- 
cipally gre-hounds,  of  which  there  may  be  about  300}- 
he  has  alfo  about  2Co  hawks,  and  a  few  trained  leo.. 
pards  for  hunting  deer.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  markfmen,  whofe  profelfion  it  is  to  fhoot  deer;, 
with  many  fowlers,  who  provide  game  ;  as  none  of 
the  natives  of  India,,  know  how  to  ftioot  game  withr 
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ftnall  (hot,  or  to  hunt  with  flovsr  hounds.  A  vaft  num- 
ber of  matchlocks  are  carried  along  with  the  company 
with  many  EngH(h  pieces  of  various  kinds,  40  or  50 
pairs  of  piftols,  bows  and  arrows,  befides  fwords,  dag- 
gers, and  fabres  without  number.  There  are  alfo  nets 
of  various  kinds,  fome  for  quail,  and  others  very  large, 
for  fifhing,  which  are  carried  along  with  him  upon  ele- 
phants, attended  by  filhermen,  fo  as  always  to  be  ready 
for  throwing  into  any  river  or  lake  that  may  be  met 
Viith.  Every  article  that  can  contribute  to  luxury  or 
pleafure  is  likewife  carried  along  with  the  army.  A 
great  many  carts  are  loaded  with  the  Ganges  water,  and 
even  ice  is  tranfportcd  for  cooling  the  drink.  The 
fruits  of  the  feafon  and  frefh  vegetables  are  daily  fent 
to  him  from  his  gardens  by  bearers  ftationed  at  the 
diflance  of  every  ten  miles  ;  by  which  means  each  ar- 
ticle is  conveyed  day  or  night  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
an  hour.  Befides  the  animals  already  mentioned,  there 
are  alfo  fighting  antelopes,  buffaloes,  and  rams  in  great 
numbers  ;  alfo  feveral  hundred  pigeons,  fome  fighting 
cocks,  with  a  vaft  variety  of  parrots,  nightingales,  &c. 

To  complete  the  magnificence  or  extravagance  of 
this  expedition,  there  is  always  a  large  bazar,  or  mo- 
ving town,  which  attends  the  camp  ;  confiding  of  lliop- 
keepcrs  and  artificers  of  all  kinds,  money-changers, 
dancing-women  ;  fo  that,  on  the  moft  moderate  calcu- 
lation, the  whole  number  of  people  in  his  camp  can- 
not be  comput4ed  at  fewer  than  20,000.  The  nabob 
himfelf,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  camp,  are  provi- 
ded with  double  fets  of  tents  and  equipage,  which  are 
always  fent  on  the  day  before  to  the  place  to  which  he 
intends  to  go  ;  and  this  is  generally  eight  or  ten  miles 
in  whatever  direftion  moil  game  is  expeft^d ;  fo  that 
by  the  time  he  has  finifhed  his  fport  in  the  morning, 
he  finds  his  whole  camp  ready  pitched  for  his  recep- 
tion. 

The  nabob,  with  the  attending  gentlemen,  proceed 
in  a  regular  moving  court  or  durbar,  and  thus  they 
keep  converfing  together  and  looking  out  for  game. 
A  great  many  foxes,  hares,  jackals,  and  fometimes 
deer,  are  picked  up  by  the  dogs  as  they  pafs  along ; 
the  hawks  are  carried  immediately  before  the  elephants, 
and  let  fly  at  whatever  game  is  fprung  for  them,  which 
is  generally  partridges,  bullards,  quails,  and  different 
kinds  of  herons  ;  thefe  lall  affording  excellent  fport 
with  the  falcons  or  fharp-winged  hawks.  Wild 
boars  are  fometimes  ftarted^  and  criher  (hot  or  run 
down  by  the  dogs  and  horfemen.  Hunting  the  tyger, 
however,  is  looked  upon  as  the  principal  diverfion, 
and  the  difcovery  of  one  of  thefe  animals  is  aceounted 
a  matter  of  great  joy.  The  cover  in  which  the  tyger 
is  found  is  commonly  long  grafs,  or  reeds  of  fuch  an 
height  as  frequently  to  reach  above  the  elephants  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  find  him  in  fuch  a  place,  as  he  com- 
monly endeavours  either  to  fteal  off,  or  lies  fo  clofe  to 
the  ground  that  he  cannot  be  roufed  till  the  elephants 
are  almoft  upon  him.  He  then  roars  and  fl<ulks  away, 
but  is  fhot  at  as  foon  as  he  can  be  feen  ;  it  being  ge- 
nerally contrived  that  the  nabob  fliall  have  the  compli- 
ment of  firing  firft.  If  he  be  not  difabled,  the  tyger 
continues  to  flculk  along,  followed  by  the  line  of  ele- 
phants ;  the  nabob  and  others  fhooting  at  him  as  of- 
ten as  he  can  be  feen  till  he  falls.  The  elephants  them- 
felves  are  very  much  afraid  of  this  terrible  animal,  and 
syXcover  their  apprehenfions  by  fhrieking  and  roaring 
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as  foon  as  they  begin  to  fmell  him  or  hear  him  growl;  Hunting, 
generally  attempting  to  turn  away  from  the  place  where  ^  ""i 
he  is.  When  the  tyger  can  be  traced  to  a  particular 
fpot,  the  elephants  are  difpofed  of  in  a  circle  round 
him ;  in  which  cafe  he  will  at  lafl  make  a  defperate 
attack,  fpringing  upon  the  elephant  that  is  neareft,  and 
attempting  to  tear  him  with  his  teeth  or  claws.  Some, 
but  very  few,  of  the  elephants,  can  be  brought  to  at- 
tack the  tyger ;  and  this  they  do  by  curhng  up  their 
trunks  under  their  mouths,  and  then  attempting  to 
tofs,  or  otherwife  deftroy  him  with  their  tufks,  or  to 
crufh  him  with  their  feet  or  knees.  It,  is  confidered 
as  good  fport  to  kill  one  tyger  in  a  day;  though  fome- 
times, when  a  female  ia  met  with  her  young  ones,  two- 
or  three  will  be  killed. 

The  other  objefts  of  purfuit  in  thefe  excurCons  are 
wild  elephants,  buffaloes,  and  rhinocerofes.  Our  au- 
thor was  prefcnt  at  the  hunting  of  a  wild  elephant  of 
vaft  fizc  and  ftrength.  An  attempt  was  firft  made  to 
take  him  alive  by  furrounding  him  with  tame  ele- 
phants, while  he  was  kept  at  bay  by  crackers  and  other 
fire-works  j  but  he  conftantly  eluded  every  effort  of 
this  kind^  Sometimes  the  drivers  of  the  tame  ele* 
phants  got  fo  near  him,  that  they  threw  ftrong  ropes 
over  his  head,  and  endeavoured  to  detain  him  by  fatten- 
ing them  around  trees ;  but  he  conliantly  fnapped  the 
ropes  like  pack-threada,  and  purfued  his  way  to  the 
foreft.  Some  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  furious  of  the 
fighting  elephant*  were  then  brought  up  to  engage 
him;  but  he  attacked  them  with  fuch  fury  that  they 
were  all  obliged  to  defift.  In  his  ftruggle  with  one 
of  them  he  broke  one  of  his  tufks,  and  the  broken 
piece,  which  was  upwards  of  two  inches  in  diameter^ 
of  folid  ivory,  flew  up  into  the  air  feveral  yards  above 
their  heads.  Orders  were  aow  given  to  kill  him,  as 
it  appeared  impoflible  to  take  him  alive ;  but  even  thia- 
was  not  accompliihed  without  the  greateft  difficulty. 
He  twice  turned  and  attacked  the  party  who  purfued 
him;  and  in  one  of  thefe  attacks  ftruck  the  elephant 
obliquely  on  which  the  prince  rode,  threw  him  upon; 
his  fide,  but  then  pafTcd  on  without  offering  farther 
injury.  At  laft  he  fell  dead,  after  having  received  aS' 
was  fuppofed  upwards  of  1000  balls  into  his  body. 

Notwithftanding  the  general  paffion  among  moft  na* 
tions  for  hunting,  however,  it  has  by  many  been  deem- 
ed an  exercife  inconfilient  with  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity. The  late  king  of  Prullia  exprcffed  himfelf  on^ 
this  fubjeft  in  the  following  manner.  The  chace 
is  one  of  the  moft  fenfual  of  pleafures,  by  which  the 
powers  of  the  body  are  ftrongly  exerted,  but  thofe 
of  the  mind  remain  unemployed.  It  is  an  exercife 
which  makes  the  limbs  ftrong,  aftive,  and  pHable ; 
but  leaves  the  head  without  improvement.  It  confifta 
in, a  violent  defire  in  the  purfuit,  and  the  indulgence 
of  a  cruel  pleafure  in  the  death,  of  the  game.  I  am. 
convinced,  that  man  Is  more  cruel  and  favage  than  any 
beaft  of  prey :  We  exercife  the  dominion  given  us  over 
thefe  our  fellow-creatures  in  the  moft  tyrannical  man- 
ner.. If  we  pretend  to  any  fuperlority  over  the  beafts,, 
it  ought  certainly  to  confift  In  reafonj  but  we  commonly 
find  that  the  moft  palTionate  lovers  of  the  chace  re- 
nounce this  privilege,  and  converfc  only  with  their 
dogs,  horfes,  and  other  irrational  animals.  This  ren- 
ders them  wild  and  unfeeling ;  and  it  is  probable  that;.  ^ 
they  canuot  be  very  merciful  to  the  human-  fpecies*. 
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Hunting.  For  a  man  who  can  in  cold  blood  torture  a  poor  inno- 
^•—•"yr^  cent  animal,  cannot  feel  much  compaflion  for  the  dif- 
trefles  of  his  own  fpecies.  And,  befides,  can  the  chace 
be  a  proper  employment  for  a  thinking  mind  ?" 

The  arguments  ufed  by  his  majefty  againft  hunting 
feem  indeed  to  be  much  confirmed  by  confidering  the 
various  nations  who  have  mofk  addifted  themfelves  to 
it.  Thefe,  as  muft  be  feen  from  what  has  already  been 
faid,  were  all  barbarous ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
Nimrod,  the  firft  great  hunter  of  whom  we  have  any 
account,  was  like  wife  the  firft  who  oppreiTed  and  en- 
flaved  his  own  fpecies.  As  nations  advanced  in  civili- 
zation, it  always  became  neceffary  to  reftrain  by  law 
the  inclination  of  the  people  for  hunting.  This  was 
done  by  the  wife  legiOator  Solon,  left  the  Athenians 
ihould  negleft  the  mechanic  arts  on  its  account.  The 
Lacedemonians,  on  the  contrary,  indulged  themfelves 
in  this  diverfion  without  controul  ;  but  they  were  bar- 
barians, and  moft  cruelly  oppreffed  thofe  whom  they 
•liad  in  their  power,  as  is  evident  from  their  treatment 
of  the  Helots.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  the  Egyptians, 
Perfians,  and  Scythians  ;  all  of  whom  delighted  in  war, 
and  oppreffed  their  own  fpecies.  The  Romans,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  were  fomewhat  more  civilized, 
were  lefs  addifted  to  hunting.  Even  they,  however, 
were  exceedingly  barbarous,  and  found  it  neceffary  to 
make  death  and  flaughter  familiar  to  their  citizens  from 
their  infancy.  Hence  their  diverfions  of  the  amphi- 
theatre and  circus,  where  the  hunting  of  wild  beafts  was 
fhown  in  the  moft  magnificent  and  cruel  manner  ;  not  to 
mention  their  ftill  more  cruel  fports  of  gladiators,  &c. 

In  two  cafes  only  does  it  feera  poffible  to  reconcile 
the  pra£tice  of  hunting  with  humanity  ;  viz.  either 
when  an  uncultivated  country  is  over  run  with  noxious 
animals  ;  or  when  it  is  neceffary  to  kill  wild  animals 
for  food.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  noxious  animals  are 
•killed  becaufe  they  themfelves  would  do  fo  if  they  were 
allowed  to  live  ;  but  if  we  kill  even  a  lion  or  a  tyger 
merely  for  the  pleafure  of  killing  him,  we  are  undoubt- 
edly chargeable  with  cruelty.  In  like  manner,  our  mo- 
dern fox-hunters  exprefsly  kill  foxes,  not  in  order  to 
■deftroy  the  breed  of  thefe  noxious  animals,  but  for  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  them  exert  all  their  power  and  cun- 
Ding  to  fave  their  lives,  and  then  beholding  them  torn 
in  pieces  after  being  half  dead  with  fatigue.  This  re- 
finement in  cruelty,  it  feems,  is  their  favourite  diver- 
fion ;  and  it  is  accounted  a  crime  for  any  perfon  to 
deftroy  thefe  animals  in  felf-defence,  as  appears  from 
the  following  -panage  in  Mr  Beckford's  treatifc  on 
hunting.  "  Befides  the  digging  of  foxes,  by  which 
method  many  young  ones  are  taken  and  old  ones  de- 
fttoyed,  traps,  &c.  are  too  often  fatal  to  them.  Far- 
mers for  their  lambs  (which,  by  the  bye,  few  foxes 
ever  kill),  gentlemen  for  their  game,  and  old  women 
for  their  poultry,  are  their  inveterate  enemies.  In  the 
country  wh'ere  I  live,  moft  of  the  gentlemen  are  fpoi  tf- 
men  ;  and  even  thofe  who  are  not,  fliow  every  kind 
of  attention  to  thofe  who  are.  I  am  forry  it  is  other- 
wife  with  you  ;  and  that  your  old  gouty  neighbour 
r.iould  deftroy  yonr  foxes,  I  muft  own  concerns  me.  I 
know  fome  gentlemen,  who,  when  a  neighbour  had  de- 
llroyed  all  their  foxes,  and  thereby  prevented  them  from 
pnrluing  a  favourite  amufement,  loaded  a  cart,  with  fpa- 
«iels,  and  went  all  together  and  deftroyed  his  phea- 
fants.    I  think  they  might  have  called  this  very  pro- 
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perly  lex  talionls  ;  and  it  had  the  defired  efFe£l; ;  for  as  Hunting, 
the  gentleman  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  fight  them  ''^   v  " 
all,  he  took  the  wifer  method,  he  made  peace  with 
them.    He  gave  an  order  that  no  more  foxes  fhould 
be  deftroyed,  and  they  never  afterwards  killed  any  of 
his  pheafants." 

In  the  firft.  volume  of  the  Manchefter  Tranfa6lions 
we  have  a  differtation  upon  the  diverfions  of  hunting, 
{hooting,  &c.  as  compatible  with  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity. One  argument  ufed  by  the  author  is,  that 
death  is  no  pofitive  evil  to  brutes.  "  It  would  per- 
haps (fays  he)  be  too  hafty  an  affertion  to  affirm,  that 
death  to  brutes  is  no  evil.  We  are  not  competent  to 
determine  whether  their  exiftence,  like  our  own,  may 
not  extend  to  fome  future  mode  of  being,  or  whether 
the  prefent  limited  fphere  is  all  in  which  they  are  in- 
terefted.  On  fo  fpeculative  a  queftion  little  can  be 
advanced  with  precifion  ;  nor  is  it  neceffary  for  the  in- 
veftigation  of  the  fubjeft  before  us.  If  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  reafon  from  what  we  know,  it  may  be  fafely 
conjeftured,  that  death  to  brutes  is  no  pofitive  evil :  we 
have  no  reafon  to  believe  they  are  endowed  with  fore- 
fight ;  and  therefore,  even  admitting  that  with  them 
the  pleafures  of  life  exceed  its  pains  and  cares,  in  ter- 
minating their  exiftence,  they  only  fufFtr  a  privation 
of  pleafure." 

On  this  extraordinary  piece  of  reafoning  we  may 
obferve,  that  it  would  hold  much  moi-e  againft  the  hu- 
man fpecies  than  againft  the  brutes.  There  are  few 
amongft  us  willing  to  allow  that  the  pleafures  we  en- 
joy are  equivalent  to  our  pains  and  cares  :  death  there- 
fore muft  be  to  us  a  relief  from  pain  and  mifery,  while 
to  the  brutes  it  is  a  privation  of  pleafure.  Hence,  if 
it  be  no  pofitive  evil  for  a  brute  to  fufFer  death,  to  a 
man  it  mult  be  a  pofitive  good  :  add  to  which,  that  a 
man  lives  in  hope  of  an  endlcfs  and  glorious  life,  while 
a  brute  has  no  fuch  hope ;  fo  that,  if  to  kill  a  brute, 
on  our  author's  principles  be  no  cruelty,  to  kill  a  man 
muft  be  an  a6l  of  tendernefs  and  mercy  ! 

Another  argument,  no  lefs  inconclufive,  is  our  au- 
thor's fuppofing  that  death  from  difeafe  is  much  more 
to  be  dreaded  in  a  brute  than  a  violent  death.  Were 
brutes  naturally  in  as  belplefs  a  ftate  as  man,  no  doubt 
their  want  of  fupport  from  fociety  in  cafes  where 
they  are  attacked  by  ficknefs,  would  be  very  deplo- 
rable ;  but  it  muft  be  confidered  that  the  parallel 
betwixt  the  two  fpecies  is  in  this  refpecl  by  no  means 
fair.  A  brute  has  every  where  its  food  at  hand, 
and  is  naturally  capable  of  refifting  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather  ;  but  man  has  not  only  a  natural  inabi- 
lity to  procure  food  for  himfelf  in  the  way  that  the 
brutes  do,  but  is,  befides,  very  tender  and  incapable 
of  refifting  the  inclemency  of  the  air.  Hence,  a  man 
unaififted  by  fociety  muft  very  foon  perifti  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  it  would  be  much  more  merciful  for  people  to 
kill  one  another  at  once,  than  to  deprive  them  of  the 
benefits  of  fociety,  as  is  too  frequently  done  in  various 
ways  needlefs  to  be  mentioned  at  prefent.  A  brute, 
however,  haa  nothing  to  fear.  As  long  as  its  ftomach 
can  receive  food,  nature  oftcrs  an  abundant  fupply.  One 
that  feeds  upon  grafs  has  it  always  within  reach;  and 
a  carnivorous  one  v/ill  content  itfelf  with  worms  or  in- 
fedls,  which,  as  long  as  it  is  able  to  crawl  it  can  ftill 
make  a  fliift  to  provide  ;  but  fo  totally  hclplefs  is  man 
when  left  to  himfelf  in  a  fta:e  of  weaknefs,  that  many 
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barbarous  nations  have  looked  upon  the  killing  of  their 
old  and  infirm  people  to  be  an  aft  of  mercy. 

Equally  unhappy  is  our  author  in  his  other  ar^^^u- 
ments,  that  the  quick  tranfition  from  a  ftare  of  per- 
feft  health  to  death  mitigates  the  feverity.  The  tran- 
fition is  not  quick.  The  fportfmen  eftiraate  their  di- 
vevfion  by  the  length  of  the  chace;  and  during  all  that 
time  the  creature  muft  be  under  the  ftrongeft  agonies 
of  terror  ;  and  what  perfon  of  humanity  is  there  who 
muft  not  feel  for  an  animal  in  this  fituation  ?  All  this 
is  aflented  to  by  our  author,  who  fays,  "  Hard  is  the 
heart  who  does  not  commiferate  the  fufferer."  Is  not 
this  an  acknowledgment  on  his  part,  that  before  a 
perfon  can  become  a  thorough  fportfman,  he  muft 
harden  his  heart,  and  ftifle  thofe  amiable  fenfations  of 
compafiion,  which  on  all  occafions  ought  to  be  encou- 
raged towards  every  creature,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  necef- 
fity.  But  in  the  prefent  cafe  no  neceffity  is  or  can 
be  pretended.  If  a  gentleman  choofes  to  regale  him- 
felf  with  venifon  of  any  kind,  he  may  breed  the  animals 
for  the  purpofe.  We  call  Domitian  cruel,  becaufe  he 
took  pleafure  in  catching  flies,  and  ftabbing  them  with 
a  bodkin.  A  butcher  is  excluded  from  fitting  on  a 
jury  on  account  of  his  being  accuftomed  to  fights  which 
are  deemed  inhuman  ;  but  whether  it  is  more  inhuman 
to  knock  down  an  ox  at  once  with  an  ax,  or  to  tear 
him  in  pieces  with  dogs  (for  they  would  accomplifii 
the  purpofe  if  properly  trained),  muft.  be  left  to  the 
fportfmen  to  determine. 

Laftly,  the  great  argument  in  favour  of  hunting,  that 
it  contributes  to  the  health  of  the  body  and  exhilaration 
of  the  fpirits,  feems  equally  fallacious  with  the  reft.  It 
cannot  be  proved  that  hunters  are  more  healthy  or  long 
lived  than  other  people.  That  exercife  will  contribute 
to  the  prefervation  of  health,  as  well  as  to  the  exhila- 
ration of  the  mind,  is  undoubted;  but  many  other  kinds 
of  exercife  will  do  this  as  well  as  hunting.  A  man 
may  ride  from  morning  to  night,  and  amufe  himfelf 
with  viewing  and  making  remarks  on  the  country 
through  which  he  paffes  ;  and  furely  there  is  no  per- 
fon will  fay  that  this  exercife  will  tend  to  impair  his 
health  or  fink  his  fpirits.  A  man  may  amufe  and 
exercife  himfelf  not  only  with  pleafure,  but  profit  alfo, 
in  many  different  ways,  and  yet  not  accuftom  himfelf 
to  behold  the  death  of  animals  with  indifference.  It 
is  this  that  conftitutes  the  cruelty  of  hunting  ;  becaufe 
we  thus  wilfully  extinguifh  in  part  that  principle  natu- 
rally implanted  in  our  nature,  which  if  totally  eradi- 
cated would  fet  us  not  only  on  a  level  with  the  moft; 
ferocious  wild  beafts,  but  perhaps  confiderably  below 
them  ;  and  it  muft;  always  be  remembered,  that  what- 
ever pleafure  terminates  in  death  is  cruel,  let  us  ufe 
as  many  palliatives  as  we  pleafe  to  hide  that  cruelty 
from  the  eyes  of  others,  or  even  from  our  own. 

The  gentlemen  and  matters  of  the  fport  have  invent- 
ed a  fet  of  terms  which  may  be  called  the  hunting- 
language.    The  principal  are  thofe  which  follow  : 

1 .  For  beaftis  as  they  are  in  company.— ^They  fay,  a 
herd  of  harts,  and  all  manner  of  deer.  A  bey  of  roes. 
A  founder  of  fwine.  A  rout  of  wolves.  A  richefs  of 
martens.  A  brace  or  lea/h  of  bucks,  foxes,  or  hares. 
A  couple  of  rabbits  or  coneys. 

2.  For  their  lodging. — A  hart  is  faid  to  harbour. 
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A  buck  lodges.  A  roe  beds.  A  hare  feats  or  forms.  W^"* 
A  coney  Jits.  A  fox  kennels.  A  marten  trees.  An 
otter  ivatches.  A  badger  earths.  A  boar  couches. — ■ 
Hence,  to  exprefs  their  diflodging,  they  fay,  Unhar- 
hour  the  hart.  Roufe  the  buck.  Start  the  hare.  BoU 
the  coney.  Unhennel  the  fox.  Untree  the  marten.  Vent 
the  otter.    Dig  the  badger.    Rear  the  boar. 

3.  For  their  noife  at  rutting  time. — A  hart  belleth. 
A  buck  groivns  or  troats.  A  roe  bellows.  A  hare 
beats  or  taps.  An  otter  ivhlnes.  A  boar  freams.  A  fox 
harls.  A  badger  fhrieks.  A  wolf  hozvls.  A  goat  rattles. 

4.  For  their  copulation. — A  hart  or  buck  goes  to 
rut.  A  roe  goes  to  tourn,  A  boar  goes  to  brim. 
A  hare  or  coney  goes  to  buck.  A  fox  goes  to  click'it- 
t'lng.  A  wolf  goes  to  match  or  mahe.  An  otter  hunt- 
eth  for  his  kind. 

5.  For  the  footing  and  treading. — Of  a  hart,  we 
fay  the  flot.  Of  a  buck,  and  all  fallow-deer,  the  'u'leuu: 
Of  all  deer,  if  on  the  grafs  and  fcarce  vifible,  the 

foiling.  Of  a  fox,  the  ^nW  ;  and  of  other  the  like  ver- 
min, the  footing.  Of  an  otter,  the  marks.  Of  a  boar; 
the  track.    The  hare,  when  in  open  field,  is  faid  to 

fore  ;  when  fhe  winds  about  to  deceive  the  hounds,  (he 
doubles  ;  when  fhe  beats  on  the  hard  highvi^ay,  and  her 
footing  comes  to  be  perceived,  (he  prickcth  :■  in  fnowj 
it  is  called  the  trace  of  the  hare. 

6.  The  tail  of  a  hart,  buck,  or  other  deer,  is  call- 
ed the  Jingle.  That  of  a  boar,  the  wreath.  Of  a 
fox,  the  brufh .or  drag;  and  the  tip  at  the  end,  the 
chape.  Of  a  wolf,  the  ^ern.  Of  a  hare  and  coney, 
the  fcut. 

7.  The  ordure  or  excrement  of  a  hart  and  all  deer, 
is  called  fetumets  or  feivmifhing.  Of  a  hare,  crotilet 
or  crotijmg.  Of  a  boar,  leffes.  Of  a  fox,  the  billiting  ; 
and  of  other  the  hke  vermin,  the  fumts.  Of  an  ot- 
ter, the  fpraints. 

8.  As  to  the  attire  of  deer,  or  parts  thereof,  thofe 
of  a  ftag,  If  perfed,  are  the  bur,  the  pearls,  the  littlfe 
knobs  on  it,  the  beam,  the  gutters,  the  antler,  the  fur^ 
antler,  royal,  fur- royal,  and  all  at  top  the  croches.  Of 
the  buck,  the  bur,  beam,  brow-antler,  black  antler,  ad- 
vancer, palm,  and  fpellers.  If  the  croches  grow  in  the 
form  of  a  man's  hand,  it  is  called  ?k  palmed  head.  Head's 
bearing  not  above  three  or  four,  and  the  croches  pla- 
ced aloft,  all  of  one  height,  arc  called  crowned  heads. 
Heads  having  double  croches,  are  called  forked  heads ^ 
becaufe  the  croches  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  beam 
like  forks. 

9.  They  fay,  a  litter  of  cubs,  a  nejl  of  rabbits,  a 
fqulrrtl's  dray. 

to.  The  terms  ufed  in  refpeft  of  the  dogs,  &c.  are 
as  follow. — Of  gre-hounds,  two  make  a  brace;  of 
hounds,  2i  couple.  Of  gre-hounds,  three  make  a /fiZ/Z^,* 
of  hounds,  a  couple  and  half. — They  fay,  let  flip  a 
grc-hound  ;  and,  ccjl  off  a  hound.  The  ftring  wherein 
a  gre-hound  is  led,  is  called  a  leqfh ;  and  that  of  a 
hound,  a  lyome.  The  gre-hound  has  his  collar,  and 
the  hound  his  couples.  We  fay  a  kennel  of  hounds,  and 
z  pack  of  beagles. 

Hunting,  as  praftifed  ^ong  us,  is  chiefly  per- 
formed with  dogs;  of  which  we  have  various  kinds, 
accommodated  to  the  various  kinds  of  game,  as  hounds^, 
gre-hounds,  blood- houndsf  terriers j  Sec.  See  Canis» 
Hound, 
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•Hunting.  In  the  kennels  or  packs  they  generally  rank  them 
'      »        under  the  heads  of  enterers,  drivers,  JJyers,  tyers,  &c. 

On  feme  occafionsj  nets,  fpears,  and  inftruments  for 
digging  the  ground,  are  alfo  required  :  nor  is  the  hunt- 
ing-horn to  be  omitted. 

The  ufual  chafes  among  us  are,  the  hart,  buck,  roe, 
hare,  fox,  badger,  and  otter, — We  Ihall  here  give 
fomething  of  what  relates  to  each  thereof :  firft  premi- 
fing  an  explanation  of  fome  general  terms  and  phrafes, 
more  immediately  ufed  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fport  it- 
felf ;  what  belongs  to  the  feveral  forts  of  game  in  par- 
ticular being  referved  for  the  refpeftive  articles. 

When  the  hounds,  then,  being  cad  off,  and  finding 
the  fcent  of  fome  game,  begin  to  open  and  cry  ;  they 
are  faid  to  challenge.  When  they  are  too  bufy  ere 
the  fcent  be  good,  they  are  faid  to  babble.  When  too 
bufy  where  the  fcent  is  good,  to  batul.  When  they 
run  it  end  wife  orderly,  holding  in  together  merrily, 
and  making  it  good,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  full  cry. 
When  they  run  along  without  opening  at  all,  it  is  call- 
ed running  mute. 

When  fpaniels  open  in  the  ftring,  or  a  gre-hound  in 
the  courfe,  they  are  faid  to  lapfe. 

When  beagles  bark  and  cry  at  their  prey,  they  are 
faid  to  yearn. 

When  the  dogs  hit  the  fcent  the  contrary  way,  they 
are  faid  to  draiv  amifs. 

When  they  take  frefli  fcent,  and  quit  the  former 
chafe  for  a  new  one,  it  is  called  hunting  change. 

When  they  hunt  the  game  by  the  heel  or  track,  they 
are  faid  to  hunt  counter. 

When  the  chafe  goes  off,  and  returns  again,  tra- 
verfing  the  fame  ground,  it  is  called  hunting  the  foil. 

When  the  dogs  run  at  a  whole  herd  of  deer,  inftead 
of  a  fingle  one,  it  is  called  running  riot. 

Dogs  fet  in  rcadinefs  where  the  game  is  expefted  to 
come  by,  and  call  off  after  the  other  hounds  arc  pafs- 
ed,  are  called  a  relay.  If  they  be  call  off  ere  the  other 
dogs  be  come  up,  it  is  called  vauntlay. 

When,  finding  where  the  chafe  has  been,  they  make 
a  proffer  to  enter,  but  return,  it  is  called  a  blemi/h. 

A  leffoB  on  the  horn  to  encourage  the  hounds,  is 
named  a  call,  or  a  recheat.  That  blown  at  the  death 
of  a  deer,  is  called  the  mort.  The  part  belonging  to 
the  dogs  of  any  chafe  they  have  killed,  is  the  reward. 
They  fay,  take  off  a  deer's  ficin  ;  flrip  or  cafe  a  hare, 
fox,  and  all  forts  of  vermin  ;  which  is  done  by  begin- 
ning at  the  fnout,  and  turning  the  (kin  over  the  ears 
down  to  the  tail. 

Hunting  is  pradifed  in  a  different  manner,  and 
with  different  apparatus,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  beafb  which  are  hunted,  a  defcription  of  whom 
rmy  be  found  under  their  refpcAive  articles,  infra. 

With  regard  to  the  feafons,  that  for  hart  and  buck- 
hunting  begins  a  fortnight  after  midfummer,  and  lafts 
till  Holy-rood  day  ;  that  for  the  hind  and  doe,  begins 
on  Holy-rood  day,  and  lafts  till  Candlemas;  that  for 
fox-hunting  begins  at  Chriftmas,  and  holds  till  Lady- 
day  ;  that  for  roe  hunting  begins  at  Michaelmas,  and 
ends  at  Chriftmas;  hare-hunting  commences  at  Mi- 
chaelmas, and  lafts  till  the  end  of  February  ;  and  where 
the  wolf  and  bore  are  hunted,  the  feafon  for  each  be- 
gins at  Chriftmas,  the  firft  ending  at  Lady-day,  and 
the  latter  at  tlie  Purification. 

When  the  fportfmen  have  provided  themfclves  with 
NP  159. 
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nets, .  fpears,  and  a  hunting-horn  to  call  the  dtfgs  to-*  Wufttlng , 
gether,  and  likewife  with  inftruments  for  digging  the  -V"*" 
ground,  the  following  directions  will  be  of  ufe  to  ihem 
in  the  purfuit  of  each  fort  of  game. 

Badger-HuNTWG.  In  doing  this,  you  muft;  feck 
the  earths  and  burrows  where  he  lies,  and  in  a  clear 
moonfhine  night  go  and  ftop  all  the  burrows,  except 
one  or  two,  and  therein  place  fome  facks,  faftened 
with  drawing  firings,  which  may  fhut  him  in  as  foon 
as  he  ftralneth  the  bag.  Some  ufe  no  more  than  to 
fet  a  hoop  in  the  mouth  of  the  fack,  and  fo  put  it  into 
the  hole  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  badger  is  in  the  fack  and 
ftraineth  ity,  the  fack  flippeth  off  the  hoop  and  follows 
him  to  the  earth,  fo  he  lies  tumbling  therein  till  he 
is  taken.  Thefe  facks  or  bags  being  thus  fet,  caft  off 
the  hounds,  beating  about  all  the  woods,  coppices, 
hedges,  and  tufts,  round  about,  for  the  compafs  of  a 
mile  or  two  ;  and  what  badgers  are  abroad,  being  a- 
larmed  by  the  hounds,  will  foon  betake  themfelves  to 
their  burrows  ;  and,  obferve  that  he  who  is  placed  to 
watch  the  facks,  muft  ftand  clofe  and  upon  a  clear 
wind  ;  otherwife  the  badger  will  difcover  him,  and  will 
immediately  fly  fome  other  way  into  his  burrow.  But 
if  the  hounds  can  encounter  him  before  he  can  take  his 
fanAuary,  he  will  then  ftand  at  a  bay  like  a  boar,  and 
make  good  fport,  grievoufly  biting  and  'clawing  the 
dogs,  for  the  manner  of  their  fighting  is  lying  on  theit 
backs,  ufing  both  teeth  and  nails ;  and  by  blowing  up 
their  flcins  defend  themfelves  againft;  all  bites  of  the 
dogs,  and  blows  of  the  men  upon  their  nofes.  And 
for  the  better  prefervation  of  your  dogs,  it  is  good 
to  put  broad  collars  about  their  niscks  made  of  grey 
ilcins. 

When  the  badger  perceives  the  terriers  to  begin  to 
yearn  him  in  his  burrow,  he  will  ftop  the  hole  betwixt 
him  and  the  terriers,  and  if  they  ftill  continue  baying, 
he  will  remove  his  couch  into  another  chamber  or  part 
of  the  burrow,  and  fo  from  one  to  another,  barrica- 
ding the  way  before  them,  as  they  retreat,  until  they 
can  go  no  further.  If  you  intend  to  dig  the  badger 
out  of  his  burrow,  you  muft  be  provided  with  the 
fame  tools  as  for  digging  out  a  fox  ;  and  befides,  you 
fliould  h  ave  a  pail  of  water  to  refrefti  the  terriers,  when 
they  come  out  of  the  earch  to  take  breath  and  cool 
themfelves.  It  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  put  collars  of 
bells  about  the  necks  of  your  terriers,  which  making 
a  noife  may  caufe  the  badger  to  bolt  out.  The  tools 
ufed  for  digging  out  of  the  badger,  being  tronblefome 
to  be  carried  on  mens  backs,  may  be  brought  in  a  cart. 
In  digging,  you  muft  confider  the  fituation  of  the 
ground,  by  which  you  may  judge  where  the  chief  an- 
gles are  ;  for  elfe,  inftead  of  advancing  the  work,  you 
will  hinder  it.  In  this  order  you  may  befiege  them  in 
their  holds,  or  caftles ;  and  may  break  their  platforms, 
parapets,  cafemets,  and  work  to  them  with  mines  and 
countermines  until  you  have  overcome  them. 

Having  taken  a  live  and  lufty  badger,  if  you  would 
make  fpoft,  carry  him  home  in  a  fack  and  turn  him 
out  in  your  court-yard,  or  fome  other  inclofed  place, 
and  there  let  him  be  hunted  and  worried  to  death  by 
your  hounds. 

There  are  the  following  profits  and  advantages  which 
accrue  by  kiUing  this  animal.  Their  flefh,  blood,  and 
greafe,  though  they  are  not  good  food,  yet  are  very 
ufeful  for  phyficians  and  apothecaries  for  oils,  oint- 
ments, 
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lanting.  meiits,  falves,  and  powders  for  (hortnefs  of  breath,  the 
cough  of  the  lungs,  for  the  ftone,  fprained  finews, 
colt-aches,  &c.  and  the  llcin  being  well  drcffed,  is  very 
warm  and  good  for  old  people  who  are  troubled  with 
paralytic  diftempers. 

Boar- Hunting.    See  Boar. 

Buck-HuNTWG.  Here  the  fame  hounds  and  me- 
thods are  ufed  as  in  running  the  ftag ;  and,  indeed, 
he  that  can  hunt  a  hart  or  ftag  well,  will  not  hunt  a 
buck  ill. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  chace,  the  game-keeper 
commonly  felefts  a  fat  buck  out  of  the  herd,  which  he 
(hoots  in  order  to  maim  him,  and  then  he  is  tun  down 
by  the  hounds. 

As  to  the  method  of  hunting  the  buck.  The  com- 
pany generally  go  out  very  early  for  the  benefit  of  the 
morning.  Sometimes  they  have  a  deer  ready  lodged  ; 
if  not,  the  coverts  are  drawn  till  one  is  toufed  :  or 
fometimes  in  a  park  a  deer  is  pitched  upon,  and  for- 
ced from  the  herd,  then  more  hounds  are  laid  on  to 
run  the  chace.  If  you  come  to  be  at  a  fault,  the  old 
ftaunch  hounds  are  only  to  be  relied  upon  till  you  re- 
cover him  again  :  if  he  be  funk,  and  the  hounds  thruft 
him  up,  it  is  called  an  imprlme,  and  the  company  all 
found  a  recheat ;  when  he  is  run  down,  every  one 
ftrives  to  get  in  to  prevent  his  being  torn  by  the  hounds, 
fallow  deer  feldom  or  never  ftanding  at  bay. 

He  that  firft  gets  in,  cries  hoo-up,  to  give  notice 
that  he  is  down,  and  blows  a  death.  When  the  com- 
pany are  all  come  in,  they  paunch  him,  and  reward 
the  hounds  ;  and  generally  the  chief  perfon  of  quality 
amongft  them  takes  fay,  that  is,  cuts  his  belly  open, 
to  fee  how  fat  he  is.  When  this  is  done,  every  o&e 
has  a  chop  at  his  neck  ;  and  the  head  being  cut  off, 
is  fliewed  to  the  hounds,  to  encourage  them  to  run  only 
at  male  deer,  which  they  fee  by  the  horns,  and  to 
teach  them  to  bite  only  at  the  head  :  then  the  compa- 
ny all  ftanding  in  a  ring,  one  blows  a  fingle  death  ; 
which  being  done,  all  blow  a  double  recheat,  and  fo 
conclude  the  chace  with  a  general  halloo  of  hoo-up, 
and  depart  the  field  to  their  feveral  homes,  or  to  the 
place  of  meeting ;  and  the  huntfman,  or  fome  other, 
hath  the  deer  caft  crofs  the  buttocks  of  his  horfe,  and 
fo  carries  him  home. 

Fox-Hunting  makes  a  very  pleafant  exercife,  and  id 
either  above  or  below  ground. 

I.  Jbove-ground.  To  hunt  a  fox  with  hounds, 
you  muft  draw  about  groves,  thickets,  and  bufhcs  near 
villages.  When  you  find  one,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
ftop  up  his  earth  the  night  before  you  defign  to  hunt, 
and  that  about  midnight ;  at  which  time  he  is  gone 
out  to  prey;  this  maybe  done  by  laying  two  white 
fticks  acrofs  in  hi*  way,  which  he  will  imagine  to 
be  fome  gin  or  trap  laid  for  him  ;  or  elfe  they  may  be 
ftopped  up  with  black  thorns  and  earth  mixed  together. 

Mr  Beckford  is  of  opinion  that  for  fox-hunting  the 
pack  (hould  confift  of  25  couple.  The  hour  moft  fa- 
vourable for  the  diverfion  is  an  early  one;  and  he  thinks 
that  the  hounds  fhould  be  at  the  cover  at  fun-rifing. 
The  huntfman  fhould  then  throw  in  his  bounds  as 
quietly  as  he  can,  and  let  the  two  whippers-in  keep 
wide  of  him  on  either  hand;  fo  that  a  fingle  hound 
may  not  efcape  them  ;  let  them  be  attentive  to  his 
halloo,  and  let  the  fportfmen  be  ready  to  encourage 
or  rate  as  that  diredls.  The  fox  ought  on  no  account 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  H. 
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to  be  hallooed  too  foon,  as  in  that  cafe  he  would  moft  Hutittng. 
certainly  turn  back  again,  and  fpoil  all  the  fport. —  ▼  / 
Two  things  our  author  particularly  recommends,  viz. 
the  making  all  the  hounds  fteady,  and  making  them 
all  draw.  "  Many  huntfmen  (fays  he)  are  fond  of 
having  them  at  their  horfe's  heels  ;  but  they  never  can 
get  fo  well  or  fo  foon  together  as  when  ihey  fpread 
the  cover ;  befides,  I  have  often  known,  when  there 
have,  been  only  a  few  finders,  that  they  have  found 
their  fox  gone  down  the  wind,  and  been  heard  of  rto 
more  that  day.  Much  depends  upon  the  firft  finding 
of  your  fox  ;  for  I  look  upon  a  fox  well  found  to  be 
half  killed.  I  think  people  are  generally  in  too  great 
a  hurry  on  this  occafion.  There  are  but  few  inftanceg 
where  fportfmen  are  not  too  nolfy,  and  too  fond  of 
encouraging  their  hounds,  which  feldom  do  their  bu- 
finefs  fo  well  as  when  little  is  fald  to  them.  The  huntf- 
man ought  certainly  to  begin  with  his  foremoft  hounds  ; 
and  I  ftiould  wirti  him  to  keep  as  clofe  to  them  as  he 
conveniently  can  ;  nor  can  any  harm  arife  from  it,  un- 
lefs  he  fhould  not  have  common  fenfe.  No  hounds  can 
then  flip  down  the  wind  and  get  out  of  his  hearing  ; 
he  will  alfo  fee  how  far  they  carry  the  fcent,  a  necef- 
fary requifite  ;  for  without  it  he  never  can  make  a  caft 
with  any  certainty. —  You  will  find  It  not  lefs  neceffary 
for  your  huntfman  to  be  adlive  in  preffing  his  hounds 
forward  when  the  fcent  is  good,  than  to  be  prudent  in 
not  hurrying  them  beyond  it  when  it  is  bad.  It  is  his 
bufinefs  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  lend  them  that  affi- 
ftance  which  they  fo  frequently  need,  and  which  when 
they  are  firft  at  a  fault  is  then  moft  critical.  A  fox- 
hound at  that  time  will  exert  himfelf  moft  ;  he  after- 
wards cools  and  becomes  more  Indifferent  about  his 
game.  Thofe  huntfmen  who  do  not  get  forward  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  this  eagernefs  and  Impetuofity, 
and  direfl  it  properly,  feldom  know  enough  of  hunt- 
ing to  be  of  much  ufe  to  them  afterwards.  Though 
a  huntfman  cannot  be  too  fond  of  hunting,  a  whipper- 
in  eafily  may.  His  bufinefs  will  feldom  allow  him  to 
be  forward  enough  with  the  hounds  to  fee  much  of  the 
fport.  His  only  thought  therefore  fhould  be  to  keep 
the  hounds  together,  and  to  contribute  as  much  as  he 
can  to  the  killing  of  the  fox  :  keeping  the  hounds  to- 
gether is  the  fureft  means  to  make  them  fteady.  When 
left  to  themfelves  they  feldom  refufe  any  blood  they 
can  get ;  they  become  conceited  ;  learn  to  tie  upon 
the  fcent  ;  and  befides  this  they  frequently  get  a  trick 
of  hunting  by  themfelves,  and  are  feldom  good  for 
much  afterwards. 

*'  Every  country  is  foon  known  ;  and  nine  foxes  out 
of  ten,  with  the  wind  in  the  fame  quarter,  will  foUovr 
the  fame  track.  It  is  eafy  therefore  for  the  whipper- 
in  to  cut  fhort,  and  catch  the  hounds  again.  With  a 
high  fcent  you  cannot  pufh  on  hounds  too  much. 
Screams  keep  the  fox  forward,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  keep  the  hounds  together,  or  let  in  the  tail- 
hounds  :  they  alfo  enliven  the  fport ;  and,  if  difcreetly 
ufed,  are  always  of  fervlce  ;  but  in  cover  they  fhould 
be  given  with  the  greateft  caution.  Halloos  feldom 
do  any  hurt  when  you  are  running  up  the  wind,  for 
then  none  but  the  tail-hounds  can  hear  you  :  when  you 
are  running  down  the  wind,  you  fhould  halloo  no  more 
than  may  be  neceffary  te  bring  the  tail-hounds  for- 
ward ;  for  a  hound  that  knows  his  bufinefs  feldom 
wants  encouragement  when  he  is  upoa  a  fcent. — Moft 
4  Y  fox- 
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Hiimlug:.  fox  hunters  wifh  to  fee  their  hounds  run  in  2.  good Jlyle. 

\~  I  confefs  I  nnyfelf  am  one  of  thofe  ;  I  hate  to  fee  a 

firing  of  them  ;  nor  can  I  bear  to  fee  them  creep  where 
they  can  leap.  A  pack  of  harriers,  if  they  have  time, 
may  kill  a  fox,  but  I  defy  them  to  kill  hini  in  the  ftyle 
in  which  he  ought  to  be  killed  ;  they  mull  hunt  him 
down.  If  you  intend  to  tire  him  out,  you  mull  expedl 
to  be  tired  alfo  yourfelf ;  I  never  wilh  a  chace  to  be 
lefs  than  one  hour,  or  to  exceed  tvvro  ;  it  is  fufficiently 
long  if  properly  followed  :  it  will  feldom  be  longer  un- 
kfs  there  be  a  fault  fomewhere  ;  cither  in  the  day,  the 
hAintfman,  or  the  hounds. 

"  Changing  from  ths  hunted  fox  to  a  frelh  one  is 
as  bad  an  accident  as  can  happen  to  a  pack  of  fox- 
hounds, and  requires  all  the  ingenuity  and  obfervation 
that  man  is  capable  of  to  guard  againd  it.  Could  a 
fox-hound  diftinguifh  a  hunted  fox  as  the  deer-hound 
does  the  deer  that  is  blown,  fox-hunting  would  then 
be  perfeft.  A  huntfman  fhould  always  lillen  to  his 
hounds  while  they  are  running  in  cover  ;  he  fhould  be 
particularly  attentive  to  the  hcadmoll  hounds,  and  he 
fhould  be  conllantly  on  his  guard  againll  a  lliirter  ;  for 
if  there  be  two  fcents,  he  mull  be  wrong.  Generally 
fpeaking,  the  beftfcent  is  leaft  likely  to  be  that  of  the 
hunted  fox  :  and  as  a  fox  feldom  fuffers  hounds  to  run 
up  to  him  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  prevent  it  ;  fo,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  when  foxes  are  hallooed  early  in  the 
day,  they  are  all  frelh  foxes.  The  hounds  moll  likely 
to  be  right  are  the  hard  running  line-hunting  ones  ;  or 
fuch  as  the  huntfman  knows  had  the  lead  before  there 
arofe  any  doubt  of  changing.  With  regard  to  the  fox, 
if  he  break  over  an  open  country,  it  is  no  fign  that 
he  is  hard  run  ;  for  they  feldom  at  any  time  will  do 
that  unlefs  they  are  a  great  way  before  the  hounds. 
Alfo  if  he  run  up  the  wind  they  feldom  or  never  do 
that  when  they  have  been  long  hunted  and  grow  weak ; 
and  when  they  run  their  foil,  that  alfo  may  direft  him. 
All  this  requires  a  good  ear  and  nice  obfervation  ;  and 
indeed  in  that  confills  the  chief  excellence  of  a  huntf- 
man. 

"  When  the  hounds  divide  and  afe  in  two  parts,  the 
whipper-in,  in  Hopping,  mull  attend  to  the  huntfman 
and  wait  for  his  halloo,  before  he  attempts  to  Hop 
either  :  for  want  of  proper  management  in  this  refpedl 
I  have  known  the  hounds  Hopped  at  both  places,  and 
both  foxes  loft.  If  they  have  many  fcents,  and  it  is 
quite  uncertain  which  is  the  hunted  fox,  let  him  Hop 
thofe  that  are  fartheft  down  the  wind  ;  as  they  can  hear 
the  others,  and  will  reach  them  fooneft  :  in  fuch  a  cafe 
there  will  be  little  ufe  in  Hopping  thofe  that  are  up  the 
wind.  When  hounds  are  at  a  check,  let  every  one  be 
filent  and  Hand  Hill.  Whippers-in.  are  frequently  at 
this  time  coming  on  with  the  tail-hounds.  They  Ihould 
never  halloo  to  them  when  the  hounds  are  at  fault  ;  the 
leaft  thing  does  them  harm  at  fuch  a  time,  but  a  hal- 
loo more  than  any  other.  The  huntfman,  at  a  check, 
had  better  let  his  hounds  alone  ;  01  content  himfelf 
\vith  holding  them  forward,  without  taking  them  off 
their  nofes. —  Should  they  be  at  a  fault,  after  having 
made  their  own  caft  (which  the  huntfman  fhould-al- 
ways  firft  encowrage  them  to  do),  it  is  then  his  bufinefs 
to  affift  them  further;  but  except  in  fomc  particular 
inftances,  I  never  approve  of  their  being  call  as  long 
as  they  are  inclined  to  hunt.  The  firft  caft  I  bid  my 
huntfman  make  is  generally  a  regular  one,  not  choofing 
to  rely  entirely  on  his  judgment  :  if  that  fhould  not 
fucceed,  he  is  then  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  opinion, 
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fee  a  regular 
caft  before  I  fee  a  knowing  one  ;  which,,  as  a  laft 
fource,  Ihould  not  be  called 


nius  ;  and  to  be 
There  is  a  fault, 


and  proceed  as  obfervation  or  genius  may  dlre£l.  When  Hunting, 
fuch  a  caft  is  madey  I  like  to  fee  fome  mark  of  good  y— ^ 
fenfe  and  meaning  in  it ;  whether  down  the  wind,  or 
towards  fomc  likely  cover  or  llrong  earth.  However,  as 
it  is  at  beft  uncertain,  I  always  wilh  to 

a  lait  re 
forth,  till  it  be  wanted  r 
The  letting  hounds  alone  is  but  a  negative  goodnefs  Itt 
a  huntfman  ;  whereas  it  is  true  this  lall  ftiows  real  ge- 
perfeft,  it  muft  be  born  with  him. 
however,  which  a  knowing  huntfmaa 
is  too  apt  to  commit  :  he  will  hnd  a  freih  fox,  and  then 
claim  the  merit  of  having  recovered  the  hunted  one. 
It  is  always  dangerous  to  throw  hounds  into  a  cover 
to  retrieve  a  loft  fcent  ;  and  unlefs  they  hit  him  in,  is 
not  to  be  depended  on, 

"  Gentlemen,  when  hounds  are  at  fault,  are  too  apt 
themfelves  to  prqloog  ic.  They  Ihould  always  ftop 
their  horfes  fome  diftance  behind  the  hounds;  and  if  it 
be  poffible  to  remain  filent,  this  is  the  time  to  be  fo. 
They  Ihould  be  careful  not  to  ride  before  the  hounds 
or  over  the  fcent  ;  nor  fliould  they  ever  meet  a  hound: 
in  the  face  unlefs  with  a  defign  to  ftop  him.  Should 
you  at  any  time  be  before  the  hounds,  turn  your  horfe's 
head  the  way  they  are  going,  get  out  of  their  track, 
and  let  them  pafs  by  you.  In  dry  weather,  and  par- 
ticularly in  heathy  countries,  foxes  will  run  the  roads. 
If  gentlemen  at  fuch  times  will  ride  clgfe  upon  the 
hounds,  they  may  drive  them  miles  without  any  fcent.. 
— High  mettled  fox-hounds  are  feldom  inclined  te  ftop 
whilft  horfes  are  clofe  at  their  heels.  No  one  lliould 
ever  ride  In  a  diredlion  which  if  perfifted  in  would 
carry  him  amongft  the  hounds,  unlefs  he  be  at  a  great" 
diftance  behind  them. 

*'  The  firft  moment  that  hounds  are  at  fault  is  a 
critical  one  for  the  fport-people,  who  fhould  then  be  very- 
attentive.  Thofe  who  look  forward  may  perhaps  fee 
the  fox  ;  or  the  running  of  flieep,.  or  the  purfuit  of 
crows,  may  give  them  fome  tidings  of  him.  Thofe 
who  liften  may  fometlmes  take  a  hint  which  way  he 
is  gone  from  the  chattering  of  a  magpie  ;  or  perhaps 
be  at  a  certainty  from  a  diftant  halloo  :  nothing  that 
can  give  any  intelligence  at  fuch  a  time  ought  to  be 
neglefted.  Gentlemen  are  too  apt  to  ride  all  toge- 
tlier  :  were  they  to  fpread  more,  they  might  fometlmes 
be  of  fervice  ;  particularly  thofe  who,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fport,  keep  down  the  wind  :  it  would: 
then  be  difficult  for  either  hounds  or  fox  to  efcape  their 
obfervation. — You  fnould,  however,  be  cautious  how 
you  go  to  a  halloo.  The  halloo  itfelf  muft  In  a  great 
meafure  dire£l  yoU  ;  and  though  it  afford  no  certain, 
rule,  yet  you  may  frequently  guefs  whether  it  can  be 
depended  upon  or  not.  At  the  fowing-time,  when, 
boys  are  keeping  off  the  birds,  you  will  fometlmes  be 
deceived  by  their  halloo  ;  fo  that  it  is  beft,  when  you 
are  in  doubt,  to  fend  a  whipper-in  to  know  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  matter." 

Hounds  ought  not  to  be  caft  as  long  as  they  are  a- 
ble  to  hunt.  It  is  a  common,  though  not  a  veryjuft;. 
idea,  that  a  hunted  fox  never  flops  ;  but  our  author 
Informs  us  that  he  has  known  them  ftop  even  In  wheel- 
ruts  In  the  middle  of  a  down,  and  get  up  In  the  middle 
of  the  hounds.  The  greateft  danger  of  lofing  a  fox 
Is  at  the  firft  finding  him,  and  when  he  is  finking  ;  at 
both  which  times  he  frequently  will  run  Ihort,  and  the 
eagernefs  of  the  hounds  will  frequently  carry  them  be- 
yond the  fcent.    When  a  fox  is  firft  found,  every  one 

ought 
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Hunting,  ought  to  keep  behind  the  hounds  till  they  are  well  fet- 
tled to  the  fcent ;  and  when  the  hounds  are  catching 
him,  our  author  wifhes  them  to  be  as  filent  as  poffible  ; 
and  likewife  to  eat  him  eagerly  after  he  is  caught.  In 
fome  places  they  have  a  method  of  treeing  him  ;  that 
is,  throwing  him  acrofs  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  fuf- 
fering  the  hounds  to  bay  at  him  for  fome  minutes  be- 
fore he  is  thrown  among  them  ;  the  intention  of  which 
is  to  make  them  more  eager,  and  to  let  in  the  tail- 
hounds  ;  during  this  interval  alfo  they  recover  their 
wind,  and  are  apt  to  eat  him  more  readily.  Our  au- 
thor, however,  advifes  not  to  keep  him  too  long,  as 
he  fuppofes  that  the  hounds  have  not  any  appetite  to 
cat  him  longer  than  while  they  are  angry  with  him. 

2.  Under  ground.  In  cafe  a  fox  does  fo  far  e- 
fcape  as  to  earth,  countrymen  muft  be  got  together 
with  (hovels,  fpades,  mattocks,  pickaxes,  &c.  to  dig 
him  out,  if  they  think  the  earth  not  too  great.  They 
make  their  earths  as  near  as  they  can  in  ground  that 
is  hard  to  dig,  as  in  clay,  flony  ground,  or  amongft 
the  roots  of  trees  ;  and  their  earths  have  commonly  but 
one  hole,  and  that  is  ftraight  a  long  way  in  before  you 
come  at  their  couch.  Sometimes  craftily  they  take 
poifeffion  of  a  badger's  old  burrow,  which  hath  a  va- 
riety of  chambers,  holes,  and  angles. 

Now  to  facilitate  this  way  of  hunting  the  fox,  the 
huntfman  muft  be  provided  with  one  or  two  terriers  to 
put  into  the  earth  after  him,  that  is,  to  fix  him  into 
an  angle  ;  for  the  earth  often  confills  of  many  angles  : 
thg  ufe  of  the  terrier  is  to  know  where  he  lies  ;  for  as 
foon  as  he  finds  him,  he  continues  baying  or  barking, 
fo  that  which  way  the  noife  is  heard  that  way  dig  to 
him.  Your  terriers  muft  be  garnifhed  with  bells  hung 
in  collars,  to  make  the  fox  bolt  the  fooner  ;  befides, 
the  collars  will  be  fome  fmall  defence  to  the  terriers. 

The  inftvuments  to  dig  withal  are  thefe  :  a  fliarp- 
pointed  fpade,  which  ferves  to  begin  the  trench  where 
the  ground  is  hardeft  and  broader  tools  will  not  fo  well 
enter  ;  the  round  hollowed  fpade,  'which  is  ufcful  to 
dig  among  roots,  having  very  fliarp  edges  ;  the  broad 
flat  fpade  to  dig  withal,  when  the  trench  has  been  pret- 
ty well  opened,  and  the  ground  fofter  ;  mattocks  and 
pickaxes  to  dig  in  hard  ground,  where  a  fpade  will  do 
"but  little  fervice  ;  the  coal- rake  to  cleanfe  the  hole, 
and  to  keep  it  from  ftopping  up  ;  clamps,  wherewith 
you  may  take  either  fox  or  badger  out  alive  to  make 
fport  with  afterwards.  And  it  would  be  very  conve- 
nient to  have  a  pail  of  water  to  refreHi  your  terriers 
with,  after  they  are  come  out  of  the  earth  to  take 
bieat  h. 

Hare-HvNTiwG.  As,  of  all  chafes,  the  hare  makes 
the  greatttt  paftime,  fo  it  gives  no  little  pleafure  to 
fee  the  craft  of  this  fmail  animal  for  her  felf-preferva- 
tion.  If  it  be  rainy,  the  hare  ufually  takes  to  the 
high -ways;  and  if  ftie  come  to  the  hde  of  a  young 
grove,  or  fpring,  fhe  feldom  enters,  but  fquats  down 
till  the  hounds  have  over-fhot  her  ;  and  then  fhe  will 
return  the  very  way  flie  came,  for  fear  of  the  wet  and 
dew  that  hangs  on  the  boughs.  In  this  cafe,  the  huntf- 
man ought  to  ilay  an  hundred  paces  before  he  comes 
to  the  wood-fide,  by  which  means  he  will  perceive  whe- 
ther {he  return  as  aforefaid  ;  which  if  flie  do,  he  muft 
halloo  in  his  hounds  ;  and  call  them  back  ;  and  that 
prcfently,  that  the  hounds  may  not  think  it  the  coun- 
ter fhe  came  firtt. 

The  next  thing  that  is  to  be  obfervcd,  is  the  place 
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where  the  hare  fits,  and  upon  what  wind  fhe  mak«8  H 
her  form,  either  upon  the  north  or  fouth  wind  :  flie 
will  not  willingly  run  into  the  wind,  but  run  upon  a- 
fide,  or  down  the  wind  ;  but  if  fhe  form  in  the  water, 
it  is  a  fign  fhe  is  foul  and  meafled  :  if  you  hunt  fuck 
a  one,  have  a  fpecial  regard  all  the  day  to  the  brook- 
fides;  for  there,  and  near  plaflies,  fhe  will  make  all  her 
croflings,.  doublings,  &c. 

Some  hares  have  been  fo  crafty,  that  as  foon  as 
they  have  heard  the  found  of  a  horn,  they  would  in- 
ftantly  ftart  out  of  their  form,  though  it  was  at  the 
diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  go  and  fwim  in  fome 
pool,  and  reft  upon  fome  rufti-bed  in  the  midft  of  it  ; 
and  would  not  ftir  from  thence  till  they  have  heard 
the  found  of  the  horn  again,  and  then  have  ftarted 
out  again,  fwimming  to  land,  and  have  ftood  up  be- 
fore the  hounds  four  hours  before  they  could  kill 
them,  fwimming  and  ufing  all  fubtilties  and  croflings 
in  the  water.  Nay,  fuch  is  the  natural  craft  and  fub- 
tilty,  of  a  hare,  that  fometimes  after  fhe  has  been 
hunted  three  hours,  flie  will  ftart  a  frefh  hare,  and 
fquat  in  the  fame  form.  Others  having  been  hunted 
a  confiderable  time,  will  creep  under  the  door  of  a 
fheep-cot,  and  hide  thenifelvcs  among  the  ftieep  ;  or, 
when  they  have  been  hard  hunted,  will  run  in  among 
a  flock  of  flieep,  and  will  by  no  means  be  gotten  out 
from  among  them  till  the  hoiuids  are  coupled  up, 
and  the  fheep  driven  into  their  pens.  Some  of  them 
(and  that  feems  fomewhat  ftrange)  will  take  the 
ground  like  a  coney,  and  that  is  called  going  to  the 
vault.  Some  hares  will  go  up  one  fide  of  the  hedge 
and  come  down  the  other,  the  thicknefs  of  the  hedge 
being  the  only  diftance  between  the  courfes.  A  hare 
that  lias  been  forely  hunted,  has  got  upon  a  quickfet- 
hcdge,  and  ran  a  good  way  upon  the  top  thereof,  and 
then  leapt  off  upon  the  ground.  And  they  will  fre- 
quently betake  themfelves  to  furz  bullies,  and  wiU 
leap  from  one  to  the  other,  whereby  the  hounds  are 
frequently  in  default. 

Having  found  wh';re  a  hare  h^th  relieved  in  fome 
pafture  or  corn  held,  you  muft  then  confider  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  year,  and  what  weather  it  is  :  for  if  it  be  in 
the  fpring-time  or  fummer,  a  hare  will  not  then  fet  in 
bufnes,  becauie  they  are  frequently  iafefted  with  pif- 
mires,  fnakes,  and  adders  ;  but  will  fet  in  corn-fields, 
and  open  places.  In  the  winter-time,  they  fet  near 
towns  and  villages,  in  tufts  of  thorns  and  brambles, 
efpecially  when  the  wind  is  northerly  or  fouthcily. 
According  to  the  feafon  and  nature  of  the  place  where 
the  hare  is  accuftomed  to  fit,  there  beat  with  your 
hounds,  and  ftart  her  ;  which  is  much  better  fport 
than  trailing  of  her  from  her  relief  to  her  form. 

After  the  hate  has  been  ftarted  and  is  on  foot,  then 
ftep  in  where  you  faw  her  pafs,  and  halloo  in  your 
hounds,  until  they  have  all  undertaken  it  and  go  on 
with  it  in  full  cry  :  then  rccheat  to  them  with  your 
horn,  following  fair  and  foftly  ai  firft,  making  not  too 
much  noife  either  with  horn  or  voice  ;  for  at  the  'firft, 
hounds  are  iTpt  to  overfhoot  the  chace  through  too 
much  heat.  But  when  they  have  run  the  fpace  of  an 
hour,  and  y^ou  fee  the  hounds  are  well  in  with  it,  and 
ftick  well  upon  it,  then  you  may  come  in  nearer  with 
the  hounds,  becaufe  by  that  time  their  heat  will  be 
cooled,  and  they  will  hunt  more  foberly.  But  above 
all  things,  mark  the  firft  doubling,  which  muft  be 
your  direction  for  the  whole  day  ;  for  all  the  doublings 
4  Y  2  that 
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Hunting,  that  flie  fhall  make  afterwards  will  be  like  the  former  ; 
»  and  according  to  the  poh'cies  that  you  fhall  fee  her  ufe, 
and  the  place  where  you  hunt,  you  muft  make  your 
compaffes  great  or  little,  long  or  (hort,  to  help  the  de- 
faults, always  feeking  the  moilleft  and  moft  commo- 
dious places  for  the  hounds  to  fcent  in. 

To  conclude  :  Thofe  who  delight  in  hunting  the 
hare  muft  rife  early,  left  they  be  deprived  of  the  fcent 
of  her  foot-fteps. 

Hurt  or  Stag  Hunting.  Gefner,  fpeaking  of  hart-. 
hunting,  obferves,  that  this  wild,  deceitful,  and  fub- 
tile  btaft,  frequently  deceives  its  hunter  by  windings 
and  turnings.  AVherefore  the  prudent  hunter  muft 
train  his  dogs  with  words  of  art,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  fet  them  on  and  take  them  off  again  at  pkafure. 

Firft  of  all,  he  fhould  encompafs  the  beaft  in  h-^r 
own  layer,  and  fo  unharboar  her  in  the  view  of  the 
dogs,  that  fo  they  may  never  lofe  her  flot  or  footing. 
Neither  muft  he  fet  upon  every  one,  either  of  the  herd 
or  thofe  that  wander  folitary  alone,  or  a  little  one  ; 
but  partly  by  fight,  and  partly  by  their  footing  and 
fumets,  make  a  judgment  of  the  game,  and  alfo  ob- 
ferve  the  largenefs  of  his  layer. 

The  huntfman,  having  made  thefe  difcoveries  in  or- 
der to  the  chace,  takes  off  the  couplings  of  the  dogs ; 
and  fume  on  horfeback,  others  on  foot,  follow  the 
cry,  with  the  greateft  art,  obfervatlon,  and  fpeed  ; 
remem.bering  and  intercepting  him  in  his  fubtile  turn- 
ings and  headings ;  with  all  agility  leaping  hedges, 
gates,  pales,  ditches  ;  neither  fearkig  thorns,  down 
hills,  nor  woods,  but  mounting  frefh  hoife  if  the  fii  ft 
tire.-  Follow  the  largeft  head  of  the  whole  herd,  which 
muft  be  fingled  out  of  the  chace  ;  which  the  dogs 
perceiving,  muft  follow ;  not  following  any  otlier. 
The  dogs  are  animated  to  the  fport  by  the  winding 
of  horns,  and  the  voices  of  the  hunifmen.  But  fome- 
times  the  crafty  beaft  fends  forth  his  little  fquire  to 
be  facrificed  to  the  dogs  and  hunters,  inftead  of  him- 
telf,  lying  clofe  the  mean  time.  In  this  cafe,  the 
buntfmao  muft  found  a  retreat,  break  off  the  dogs, 
and  take  chem  in,  that  is,  Icam  them  again,  until  they 
be  brought  to  the  fairer  game  ;  which  rifeth  with 
fear,  yet  ftill  ftriveth  by  flight,  until  he  be  wearied 
«nd  breathltfs.  The  nobles  call  the  beaft  a  <wi/e  /jarty 
who,  to  avoid  all  his  enemies,  runneth  into  the  greateft 
herds,  and  fo  brings  a  cloud  of  error  on  the  dogs,  to 
obftrudl  their  farther  purfuit ;  fometimes  alfo  bearing 
fome  of  the  herd  into  his  footings,  that  fo  he  may  the 
more  eafily  efcape  by  amufing  the  dogs.  After- 
wards he  betakes  himfelf  to  his  heels  again,  ftill  run- 
ning with  the  wind,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  refrefh- 
ment,  but  alfo  becaufe  by  that  means  he  can  the  more 
eafily  hear  the  voice  of  his  puifuers  whether  they  be 
far  from  him  or  near  to  him.  But  at  laft  being  a- 
gain  difcovered  by  the  hunters  and  fagacious  fcent  of 
xhe  dogs,  he  flies  into  the  herds  of  cattle,  as  cows, 
ftieep,  &c.  leaping  on  a  cow  or  ox,  laying  the  fore- 
parts of  his  body  thereon,  that  fo  touching  the  earth 
only  with  his  hinder  feet,  he  may  leave  a  very  fmall 
or  no  fcent  at  all  behind  for  the  hounds  to  difcern. 
But  their  ufual  manner  is,  when  they  fee  themfelves 
hard  befet  and  evei-y  way  intercepted,  to  make  force 
at  their  enemy  with  their  horns,  who  firft  comes  upon 
him,  ualefs  they  be  prevented  by  fpear  or  fword. 
When,  the  beaft  is  flain,  the  hunlfmaa  with  his  horn 
v.'iiKkth  the  fall  of  the  biaft;  and  then  thi  whole  c.om- 
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pany  comes  up,  blowing  their  horns  in  triumph  for 
fuch  a  conqueft;  among  whom,  the  flcilfuUeft  opens 
the  beaft,  and  rewards  the  hounds  with  what  proper  ly 
belongs  to  them,  for  their  future  encouragement ;  for 
which  purpofe  the  huntfmen  dip  bread  in  the  flcin  and 
blood  of  the  beaft  to  give  to  the  hounds. 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  go  in  to  a  hart  at  bay  ;  of 
which  there  are  two  forts,  one  on  land  and  the  other 
in  water.  Now,  if  the  hart  be  In  a  deep  water,  where 
you  cannot  well  come  at  him,  then  couple  up  your 
dogs;  for  fhould  they  continue  long  in  the  water,  it 
would  endanger  their  furbating  or  foundering.  In 
this  cafe,  get  a  boat,  and  fwim  to  him,  with  dagger 
drawn,  or  elfe  with  rope  that  has  a  noofe,  and  throw 
it  over  his  horns :  for  if  the  water  be  fo  deep  that  the 
hart  fwims,  there  is  no  danger  in  approaching  him  ; 
otherwife  you  muft  be  very  cautious. 

As  to  the  land-bay,  if  a  hart  be  burnllhed,  then 
you  muft  confider  the  place  ;  for  if  it  be  in  a  plain 
and  open  place,  where  there  is  no  wood  nor  covert, 
it  13  dangerous  and  difficult  to  come  in  to  him  ;  but 
if  he  be  011  a  hedge-fide,  or  in  a  thicket,  then,  while 
the  hart  is  ftaring  on  the  hounds,  you  may  corns 
foftly  and  covertly  behind  him,  and  cut  his  throat. 
If  you  mifs  your  aim,  and  the  hart  turn  head  upon 
you,  then  take  refuge  at  fome  tree;  and  when  the 
hart  is  at  bay,  couple  up  your  hounds ;  and  when  you 
fee  the  hart  turn  head  to  fly,  gallop  in  roundly  to 
him,  and  kill  him  with  your  fword. 

Directions  at  the  Death  of  a  Hart  or  Buck.  The 
firft  ceremony,  when  the  huntfman  comes  in  to  the 
death  of  a  deer,  ig  to  cry  «'  ware  haunch,"  that  the 
hounds  may  not  break  in  to  the  deer ;  which  being 
done,  the  next  is  the  cutting  his  throat,  and  there 
blooding  the  youngeft  hounds,  that  they  may  the 
better  love  a  deer,  and  learn  to  leap  at  his  throat  : 
then  the  mort  having  been  blown,  and  all  the  com- 
pany come  in,  the  beft  perfon  who  hath  not  taken 
fay  before,  is  to  take  up  the  knife  that  the  keeper  er 
huntfman  is  to  lay  acrofs  the  belly  of  the  deer,  fome 
holding  by  the  fore  legs,  and  the  keeper  or  huntfman 
drawing  down  the  pizzle,  the  perfon  who  takes  fay, 
is  to  draw  the  edge  of  the  knife  leifur-ely  along  the 
middle  of  the  belly,  beginning  near  the  briflict,  and 
drawing  a  little  upon  it,  enough  in  the  length  and 
depth  to  difcover  how  fat  the  deer  is ;  then  he  that 
is  to  break  up  the  deer,  firft  flits  the  flcin  from  the 
cutting  of  the  throat  downwards,  making  the  arber, 
that  fo  the  ordure  may  not  break  forth,  and  then  he 
paunches  him,  rt war-ding  the  hounds  with  it. 

In  the  next  place,  he  is  to  prefent  the  fame  pjrfon 
who  took  fay,  with  a  drawn  hanger,  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  deer.  Which  being  done,  and  the  hounds 
rewarded,  the  concluding  ceremony  is,  if  It  be  a  ftag, 
to  blow  a  triple  mort ;  and  if  a  buck,  a  double  one  ; 
and  then  all  who  have  horns,  blow  a  recheat  in  con- 
cert, and  immediately  a  general  whoop,  whoop. 

Otter-HuNTiNG  is  performed  with  dogs,  anJ  alfo 
with  a  fort  of  inftruments  called  otter-fpears ;  with 
which  when  they  find  themfelves  wounded,  they  make 
to  land,  and  right  wrth  the  dogs,  and  that  moft  farioufly, 
as  if  they  were  fenfible  that  cold  water  would  annoy 
their  green  wounds. 

There  is  indeed  craft  to  be  ufed  in  hunting  them ; 
but  they  may  be  catched  in  fnares  under  water,  and 
by  river-fides ;  but  great  care  muii  be  takcii,  for  tliey 
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bite  forely  and  venomoufly  ;  and  if  they  happen  to 
remain  long  in  the  fnarc,  they  will  not  fail  to  get 
themfelves  free  by  their  teeth. 

In  hunting  them,  one  man  muft  be  on  one  fide  of 
the  river,  and  anoiher  on  the  other,  both  beating  the 
banks  with  dogs  ;  and  the  bead  not  being  able  to 
endure  the  water  long,  you  will  foon  difcover  .if  there 
be  an  otter  or  not  in  that  quarter ;  for  he  muft  come 
out  to  make  his  fpraints,  and  in  the  pight  fometimes 
to  feed  on  grafs  and  herbs. 

If  any  of  the  hounds  finds  out  an  otter,  then  view 
the  foft  grounds  and  moift  places,  to  find  out  vvhich 
way  he  bent  his  head  :  if  you  cannot  difcover  this  by 
the  marks.,  you  may  partly  perceive  it  by  the  fpraints  ; 
and  then  follow  the  hounds,  and  lodge  hira  as  a  hart 
or  deer.  But  if  you  do  not  find  him  quickly,  you 
may  imagine  he  is  gone  to  couch  fomewhere  farther 
off  from  the  river  ;  for  fometimes  they  will  go  to  feed 
a  confiderable  way  from  the  place  of  their  reil,  choo- 
fing  rather  to  go  up  the  river  than  dovi^n  it.  The  per- 
fons  that  go  a  hunting  otters,  muft  carry  their  fpears, 
to  watch  his  vents,  that  being  the  chief  advantage ; 
and  if  they  perceive  him  fwimming  under  water,  they 
muft  endeavour  to  ftrike  him  with  their  fpears,  and 
if  they  raifs,  muft  purfue  him  with  the  hounds,  which, 
if  they  be  good  and  perfeftly  entered,  will  go  chant- 
ing and  trailing  along  by  the  river- fide,  and  will  beat 
every  root  of  a  tree,  and  ofier-bed,  and  tuft  of  bul- 
rufhes  ;  nay,  they  will  fometimes  take  water,  and 
bait  the  beaft,  Uke  a  fpaniel,  by  which  means  he  will 
hardly  efcape. 

Roe  buck  Hunting  is  performed  divers  ways,  and 
Very  eafily  in  the  woods. 

When  chafed,  they  ufually  run  againft  the  wind, 
becaufe  the  coolncfs  of  the  air  refrefiies  them  in  their 
courfe^  therefore  the  huntfmen  place  their  dogs  with 
the  wind  :  they  ufually,  when  hunted,  Rrfl  take  a 
large  ring,  and  afterwards  hunt  the  hounds.^  They 
are  alfo  often  taken  by  counterfeiting  their  voice, 
which  a  flcilful  huntfman  knows  how  to  do  by  means 
of  a  leaf  in  his  mouth.  When  they  are  hunted,  they 
turn  much  and  often,  and  come  back  upon  the  dogs 
direAIy  ;  and  when  they  can  no  longer  endure,  they 
take  foil,  as  the  hart  does,  and  will  hang  by  a  bough 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  nothing  of  them  (hall  appear 
above  the  water  but  their  fnout,  and  they  will  fuffer 
the  dogs  to  come  juft  upon  them  before  they  will 
ftir. 

The  venifon  of  a  roe  buck  is  never  out  of  feafon,  be- 
ing never  fat,  and  therefore  they  are  hunted  at  any 
time  ;  only  that  fome  favour  ought  to  be  fhown  the 
doe  while  fhe  is  big  with  fawn,  and  afterwards  till 
her  fawn  is  able  to  fhift  for  hiraftlf ;  but  fome  roe- 
does  have  been  killed  with  five  fawns  in  their  beUies, 

He  is  not  called,  by  the  fkilful  in  the  art  of  hunting, 
a  great  roe-buck,  but  a  fn'ir  roe-huck ;  the  herd  of  them 
is  called  a  bevy  :  and  if  he  hath  not  bevy-greafe  upon 
his  tail,  when  he  is  broken  up,  he  is  more  fit  to  be  dog's 
meat  than  man's  meat.  The  hounds  muft  be  rewarded 
with  the  bowels,  the  blood,  and  feet  flit  afunder,  and 
boiled  all  together  ;  this  is  more  properly  called  a  dofe 
than  a  reward. 

Hunting- Match.  The  firft  thing  that  is  to  be 
confidered  by  one  who  defigns  to  match  his  horfe  for 
his  own  advantage,  and  his  horfe's  credit,  is  not  to  flat- 
ter hirafclf  with  the  opinion  of  liis  hoifc,  by  fancying 


that  he  is  a  fwlft,  when  he  is  but  a  flow  gallopper ;  Hunting;^ 
and  that  he  is  a  whole-running-hoife,  that  is,  that  * 
he  will  run  four  miles  without  a  fob  at  the  height  of 
his  fpeed,  when  he  is  not  able  to  run  two  or  three. 
Very  probably  fome  gentlemen  are  led  into  this  error, 
by  their  being  miftaken  in  the  fpeed  of  their  hounds, 
who,  for  want  of  trying  them  againft  other  dogs  that 
have  been  really  fleet,  have  fuppofed  their  own  to  be 
fo,  when  in  reality  they  are  but  of  a  middling  fpeed ; 
and  becaufe  their  horfe,  when  trained,  was  able  to 
follow  them  all  day,  and  upon  any  hour,  to  command 
them  upon  deep  as  well  as  light  earths,  have  there- 
fore made  a  falfc  conclufion,  that  their  horfe  is  as 
fwift  as  the  beft  ;  but,  upon  trial  againft  a  horfe  that 
has  been  rightly  trained  after  hounds  that  were  truly 
fleet,  have  bought  their  experience  perhaps  full  dear. 
Therefore  it  is  advifable  for  all  lovers  of  hunting  Uy 
procure  tvs^o  or  three  couple  of  tried  hounds,  and  once 
or  twice  a  week  to  follow  after  them  at  train- fcent ;  and 
when  he  is  able  to  top  them  on  all  forts  of  earth,  and 
to  endure  heats  and  colds  ftoutly,  then  he  may  better 
rely  on  his  fpeed  and  tough nefs. 

That  horfe  which  is  able  to  perform  a  hare- chafe  of 
five  or  fix  miles  brifldy  and  courageoufly,  till  his  body 
be  as  it  were  bathed  in  fweat  ;  and  then,  after  the 
hai"e  has  been  killed,  in  a  nipping  frofty  morning,  can 
endure  to  ftand  till  the  fwreat  be  frozen  on  his  back, 
fo  that  he  can  endure  to  be  pierced  with  the  cold  as 
well  as  the  heat ;  and  then,  even  in  that  extremity  of 
cold,  to  ride  another  chafe  as  brifldy,  and  with  as  much 
courage  as  he  did  the  former  ;  that  horfe  which  can 
thus  endure  heats  and  colds  is  moft  valued  by  fportf"- 
men.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make  a  judgment  of  the 
goodnefs  of  a  horfe,  obferve  him  after  the  death  of  the 
firft  hare,  if  the  chace  has  been  any  thing  brif]<  :  if, 
when  he  is  cold,  he  flirinks  up  his  body,  and  draws  hi3- 
legs  up  together,  it  is  an  infallible  fign  of  want  of  vi- 
gour  and  courage  :  the  hke  may  be  done  by  the  flack- 
cning  of  his  girths  after  the  firft  chacc,  and  from  the 
dulncfs  of  his  teeth,  and  the  dulnefs  of  his  counte- 
nance,, all  which  are  true  tok~ens  of  faintnefs  and  being 
tired  ;  and  fuch  a  horfe  is  not  to  be  relied  on  in  calie 
of  a  wager. 

Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  the 
way  of  making  matches  in  former  times,  and  the  mo- 
dern way  of  deciding  wagers.  The  old  way  of  triaV 
was,  by  running  fo  many  traiu-fcents  after  hounds, 
as  was  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  concerned,' 
and  a  bell-courfe,  this  being  found  not  fo  uncertain, 
but  more  durable  than  hare  hunting  ;  and  the  advan- 
tage confifted  in  having  the  trains  led  on  earth  moft 
fuitable  to  the  qualifications  of  the  horfes.  But  nov(r 
others  choofe  to  hunt  the  ha-i-e  till  fuch  an  hour,  and 
then  to  run  this  wild-goofe  chace  ;  a  method  of  ra- 
cing that  takes  its  name  from  the  manner  of  the  flight' 
of  wild-geefe,  which  is  generally  one  after  another; 
fo  the  two  horfes,  after  running  of  twelvefcore  yards, 
had  liberty,  which  horfe  foever  could  get  the  leading, 
to  ride  what  ground  he  pleafed,  the  hindmoft  horfe 
being  bound  to  follow  him,  within  a  certain  diftance- 
agreed  on  by  articles,  or  elfe  to  be  whipped  up  by 
the  triers  or  judges  which  rode  by  ;  and  whichever 
horfe  could  diitance  the  other  won  the  match. 

But  this  chace,  in  itfelf  very  inhuman,  was  foon  found 
to  be  very  deftru£live.  to  good  horfes,  efpecially  when 
two  good  horfes  were  matched  ;  for  neither  being  .abli 
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Hunting,  to  di'ftance  the  other  till  both  were  ready  to  fink  undo- 
their  riders  through  weaknefs,  oftentiraes  tlio  match 
was  fain  to  be  drawn  and  left  undecided,  though  both 
the  horfes  were  quite  fpoiled. 

This  brought  up  the  cuftom  of  train-fcents,  which 
afterwards  was  changed  to  three  heats  and  a  ftraight 
■  courfe  ;  and  that  the  lovers  of  horfes  mig-ht  be  encou- 
raged to  keep  good  ones,  plates  have  been  eredled  in 
many  places  in  Britain.  The  fewer  of  thcfe  before 
you  come  to  the  courfe,  if  your  horfe  be  fiery  and 
mettled,  the  better ;  and  the  fhorter  the  diftance,  the 
better.  Alfo,  above  all  things,  be  fure  to  make  your 
bargain  to  have  the  leading  of  the  firft  train  ;  and  then 
make  choice  of  fuch  grounds  where  your  horfe  may 
beft  fhow  his  fpeed,  and  the  fleeteit  dogs  you  can 
procure  :  give  your  hounds  as  much  law"  before  you 
as  your  triers  will  allow,  and  then,  making  a  loofe, 
try  to  win  the  match  with  a  wind  ;  but  if  you  fail  in 
this  attempt,  then  bear  your  horfe,  and  fave  him  for 
the  courfe  ;  but  if  your  horfe  be  flow,  but  well- wind- 
ed, and  a  true  fpurrcd  nag,  then  the  more  train-fcents 
you  run  before  you  come  to  the  ftraight  caurfe,  the 
better.  But  here  you  ought  to  obferve  to  gain  the 
leading  of  the  firft  train  ;  which  in  this  cafe  you  muft 
kad  upon  fuch  deep  earths,  that  it  may  not  end  near 
any  light  ground  :  for  this  is  the  rule  received  among 
horfemen,  that  the  next  train  is  to  begin  where  the 
iaft  ends,  and  the  laft  train  is  to  be  ended  at  the  ftart- 
ing  place  of  the  courfe  ;  therefore  remember  to  end 
your  lall  on  deep  earths,  as  well  as  the  firft. 

HUNTINGDON,  the  county-town  of  Hunting- 
donftiire  in  England,  feated  upon  an  eafy  afcent,  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  river  Oufe.  It  was  made  a  free 
borough  by  king  John,  confifting  of  a  mayor,  i  2  al- 
dermen, burgefles,  &c.  by  whom  the  two  members  of 
parliament  are  chofen.  It  had  anciently  1 5  parifnes, 
and  has  now  but  two  ;  in  one  of  which,  called  StJfJm'sy 
•Oliver  Cromwell  was  born,  in  1599.  Here  was  for- 
merly a  caftle,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  which 
afterwards  belonged  to  David,  a  prince  of  Scotland, 
■with  the  title  of  enrl ;  but  Henry  VII  i.  gave  it  to 
George  Haftings,  with  the  earldom  annexed,  in  whofe 
family  it  ttill  continues.  It  ftands  in  the  great  north 
road  ;  and  has  a  bridge  built  of  free -Rone  over  the 
Oufe,  which  is  made  navigable  for  fmall  vefiels  as  high 
as  Bedford.  It  is  the  place  where  the  afiizes  are  kept, 
and  where  the  county-jail  ftands.  It  has  a  good  market- 
place, and  feveral  convenient  inns,  befides  a  grammar- 
fchool  ;  and  is  very  populous.  W.  Long.  o.  1 5.  N. 
Lat.  52.  23. 

Huntingdonshire,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  Bedfordftiire  ;  on  the  weft  by  Nor- 
thamptonftiire,  as  alfo  on  the  north  ;  and  by  Cam- 
bridgefhire  on  the  eaft  ;  extending  36  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  24  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  near  67  in  circumference.  This  county,  which  is 
in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  is  divided  into  four  hundreds, 
and  contains  6  market- towns,  29  vicarages,  78  pariflies, 
279  villages,  about  8220  houfes,  and  upwards  of 
41,000  inhabitants  ;  but  fends  only  four  members  to 
parliament,  namely,  two  knights  of  the  ftiire,  and  two 
members  for  Huntingdon.  It  is  a  good  corn  country  ; 
and  abounds  in  paftures,  efpecially  on  the  eaftern  fide, 
which  is  fenny.  The  reft  is  diverfified  by  rifing  hills 
and  fliady  groves,  and  the  river  Oufe  waters  the  fouth- 
€rn  part. 
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Tiie  air  of  this  county  is  in  moft  parts  pleafant  and  Hu 
wholefome,  except  among  the  fens  and  meres,  though  II 
they  are  not  fo  bad  as  the  hundreds  of  Kent  and  Eli'ex. 
The  foil  is  fruitful,  and  produces  great  crops  of  corn, 
and  the  hilly  parts  aff"ord  a  fit  pafture  for  ftieep.  They 
have  great  numbers  of  cattle;  and  plenty  of  water-fow], 
fifti,  and  turf  for  firing  ;  which  laft  is  of  great  fervioe 
to  the  inhabitants,  there  being  but  little  wood,  though 
the  whole  county  was  a  foreft  in  the  time  of  Henry  II, 
The  only  river  befides  the  Oufe  is  the  Nen,  which  runs 
through  Whittlefey  Mere. 

HU-QUANG,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  China, 
in  Afia,  which  has  a  great  river  called  2\ing,  and  Tfe- 
Jnang,  which  runs'acrofs  it  from  eaft  to  w?ft.  It  is 
divided  into  the  north  and  fouth  parts,  the  former 
which  contains  eight  cities  of  the  lirft  rank,  and  60  of 
the  fecond  and  third  ;  and  the  latter,  feven  of  the  firll 
rank,  and  five  of  the  fecond  and  third.  It  is  a  flat, 
open  country,  watered  every-where  with  brooks,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  in  which  there  are  great  numbers  of  fifti. 
Here  is  plenty  of  wild-fowls  ;  the  fields  nourilh  cattle 
\yithout  number,  and  the  foil  produces  corn,  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  fruits.  There  is  gold  found  in  the 
fands  of  the  rivers  ;  and  in  the  mines  they  have  iron, 
tin,  &c.  In  fhort,  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of  all  forts 
of  commodities,  that  it  is  called  the  magazine  of  the  empire, 
HURA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monadelphia 
order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  Tri- 
cocc^.  The  amentum  of  the  male  is  imbricated,  the 
perianthium  truncated  :  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  fila- 
ments are  cylindrical,  peltated  on  top,  and  furrouaded 
with  numerous  or  double  anthers.  The  female  had 
neither  calyx  nor  corolla ;  the  ftyle  is  funnel-fliaped  ; 
the  ftigma  cleft  in  twelve  parts  ;  the  capfule  is  twelve- 
celled,  with  a  fingle  feed  in  each  cell.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  niz.  the  crepitans,  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
It  rifes  With  a  foft  ligneous  ftem  to  the  height  of  24  feet, 
dividing  into  many  branches,  which  abound  with  a  milky 
juice,  and  have  fears  on  their  bark  where  the  leaves  have 
fallen  off.  The  male  flowers  come  out  from  between 
the  leaves  upon  foot-ftalks  three  inches  long  ;  and  are 
"  formed  into  a  clofe  fpikeorcolumn,  lying  over  each  other 
like  the  fcales  of  fifli.  The  female- flowers  are  fituated  at 
a  diftancefrom  them  ;  and  have  a  long  funnel-ftiaped  tube 
fpreading  at  the  top,  where  it  is  cut  into  i  2  rtfleaed 
parts.  After  the  flower,  the  germen  fwells,  and  becomes 
a  round  compreflcd  ligneous  capfule,  having  i  2  deep  fur- 
rows, each  being  a  diftindl  cell,containing  one  largeround 
comprefled  feed.  When  the  pods  are  ripe,  they  burft  with 
violence,  and  throw  out  their  feeds  to  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds  railed  on  a  hot-bed  ; 
and  the  plants  muft  be  conftantly  kef>t  in  a  ftove.  The 
kernels  are  laid  to  be  purgative,  and  fonietimes  emetic. 

HURDLE,  is  the  name  of  a  Hedge  ufed  to  draw 
traitors  to  the  place  of  execution. 

HURDLES,  in  fortification,  are  made  of  twigs  of 
willows  or  ofiers  interwoven  clofe  together,  fuftained 
by  long  ftakes.  They  are  made  in  the  figure  of  a 
long  fquare,  the  length  being  five  or  fix  feet,  and  the 
breadth  three  and  an  half.  The  clofer  they  are  wattled 
together,  the  better.  They  ferve  to  render  the  bat- 
teries firm,  or  to  confolidate  the  pafiage  over  muddy 
ditches  ;  or  to  cover  traverfes  and  lodgments  for  the 
defence  of  the  workmen  againft  fire-works  or  ftones 
thrown  againft  them. 
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The  Romans  had  a  kind  of  military  execution  for 
mutincers,  called  putting  to  death  under  the  hurdle. 
The  manner  of  it  was  this  :  The  criminal  was  laid  at 
his  length  in  a  fhallow  water,  under  an  hurdle,  upon 
which  was  heaped  ftones,  and  fo  preffed  down  till  he 
was  drowned. 

HuRDLRS,  in  huftandry,  certain  frames  made  ei- 
ther of  fpltt  timber,  or  of  hazle-rod&  wattled  toge- 
ther, to  ferve  for  gates  in  inclofures,  or  to  make  flieep- 
folds,  &c. 

HURDS,  or  HoRDS,  of  flax  or  hemp  ;  the  coarfer 
parts  feparated  in  the  dreffings  from  the  tear,  or  fine 
Huff.    See  Flax. 

HURL-BONE,  in  a  horfe,  a  bone  near  the  middle 
of  the  buttock,  very  apt  to  go  out  of  its  fockets  with  a 
hurt  or  ft  rain. 

HURLERS,  a  number  of  large  ftones,  fet  in  a  kind 
of  fquare  figure  near  St  Glare  in  Cornwall,  fo  called 
from  an  odd  opinion  held  by  the  common  people,  that 
they  are  fo  many  men  petrified,  or  changed  into  ftones, 
for  profaning  the  fabbath-day  by  hiirHng  the  ball,  an 
exercife  for  which  the  people  of  that  country  have  been 
always  famous. 

The  hurlers  are  oblong,  rude,  and  unhewed.  Many 
authors  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  trophies  erefted  in 
memory  of  fome  battle  ;  others  take  them  for  bounda- 
ries to  diftlnguifh  lands.  Laftly,  others,  with  more 
probability,  hold  them  to  have  been  fepulchral  monu- 
ments. 

HURLY-BURLY,  in  vulgar  language,  denotes  con- 
fufion  or  tumult,  and  is  faid  to  owe  its  origin  to  two 
neighbouring  famihes,  Hurleigh  and  Burleigh,  which 
filled  their  part  of  the  kingdom  with  contelt  and  vio- 
lence. 

HURON,  a  vaft  lake  of  North- America,  fituated 
between  84°  and  89°  W.  Long,  and  between  43°  and 
46^  of  N.  Lat.  from  whence  ihe  country  contiguous 
to  it  is  called  t'he  country  of  the  Hurons,  whofe  language 
j»  fpoken  over  a  great  extent  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
America. 

HURRICANE,  a  general  name  for  any  violent 
ft'orm  of  wind  ;  but  which  is  commonly  applied  to  thofe 
ftorms  which  happen  in  the  warmer  climates,  and 
which,  greatly  exceed  the  moft  violent  ftorms  known 
In  this  country.  The  ruin  and  defolation  acconripany- 
ing  a  hurricane  (faysDr  Mofely  f )  cannot  be  defcribed. 
Like  fire,  Its  refiftlcfs  force  confumes  every  thing  In  Its 
track,  in  the  moft  terrible  and  rapid  manner.  It  is  ge- 
nerally preceded  by  an  awful,  ftlllnefs  of  the  elements, 
and  a  clofenefs  and  miftinefs  in  the  atmofphere,  which 
makes  the  fun  appear  red,  and  the  ftars  larger.  But  a 
dreadful  reverfe  fucceeding — The  fliy  Is  fuddenly  over- 
caft:  and  wild — The  fea  rifes  at  once  from  a  profound 
calm  into  mountains — The  wind  rages  and  roars  like 
the  noife  of  cannon — The  rain-  defcends  In  deluges — A 
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difmal  obfcurlty  envelopes  the  earth  with  darkncfs — The  Htirncane. 
fuperior  regions  appear  rent  with  lightning  and  thun- 
der— The  earth  often  does  and  always  feems  to  tremble 
—  Terror  and  confternation  diftraft  all  nature — Birds 
are  carried  from  the  woods  into  the  ocean  ;  and  thcfe 
whofe  element  is  the  fea,  feek  for  refuge  on  land — The 
frightened  animals  In  the  field  aflemble  together,  and 
are  almoft  fuffocated  by  the  Impetuofity  of  the  wind  in 
fearching  for  ftielter  ;  which,  when  found,  ferves  them 
only  for  deftruftion — The  roofs  of  houfes  are  carried  to 
vaft  ditlances  from  their  walls,  which  are  beat  to  the 
ground,  burying  their  Inhabitants  under  them— l^arge 
trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  huge  branches  ftii- 
vered  off",  and  driven  through  the  air  in  every  direftion, 
with  immenfe  velocity — Every  tree  and  ftarub  that  with- 
ftands  the  ftiock,  Is  ftripped  of  its  boughs  and  foliage — 
Plants  and  grafs  are  laid  flat  on  the  earth — Luxuriant 
fpring  is  changed  in  a  moment  to  dreary  winter. — This 
direful  tragedy  ended,  when  it  happens  In  a  town,  the 
devaftation  is  furveyed  with  accumulated  horror:  the  har- 
bour is  covered  with  wrecks  of  boats  and  veffels  ;  and 
the  ftiore  has  not  a  vettlge  of  Its  former  ftate  remaining. 
Mounds  of  rubbifti  and  rafters  In  one  place,  heaps  of 
earth  and  trunks  of  trees  In  another,  deep  gullies  from 
torrents  of  water,  and  the  dead  and  dying  bodies  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  half  burled,  and  fcattered 
about,  where  ftreets  but  a  few  hours  before  were,  pre- 
fent  the  miferable  furvivors  with  a  fhocking  conclufion 
of  a  fpeftacle  to  be  followed  by  famine,  and  when  ac- 
companied by  an  earthquake,  by  mortal  difeafcs. 

Thefe  deftrudlive  phacnomena  are  now  thought  to 
arife  from  eleftrlclty,  though  the  manner  In  which  Ic 
afts  In  this  cafe  Is  by  no  means  known.  It  feems  pro- 
bable. Indeed,  that  not  only  hurricanes,  but  even  the 
moft  gentle  gales  of  wind,  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  eleftric  fluid  ;  for  which  fee  the  articles  Wind>  , 
Whirlwind,  &c. 

HURST,  Hyrst,  or  Herst,  are  derived  from 
the  Saxon  hyrj},  i.  e.  a  ivood,  or  grove  of  trees.  There 
are  many  places  In  Kent,  Sulfex,  and  Hampfliire, , 
which  begin  and  end  with  this  fyllable  ;  and  the  reafon 
may  be,  becaufe  the  great  wood  called  Andrefivald  la^'- 
tended  through  thofe  countries. 

HuRST-CafUe,  a  fortrefs  of  Hampfliire  In  England,, 
not  far  from  Limington.     It  Is  feated  on  the  extreme 
point  of  a  neck  of  land  which  flioots  Into  the  fea,  to- 
wards the  Ifle  of  Wight,  from  which  It  is  diftant  twO' 
miles. 

HUSBAND,  a  man  joined  or  contradled  with  a. 
woman  In  marriage.    See  Marriage. 

Husband- Land,  a  term  ufed  in  Scotland  for  a  por- 
tion of  land  containing  fix  acres  of  fock  and  fcythe  land;: 
that  Is,  of  land  that  may  be  tilled  with  a  plough,  and. 
mowen  with  a  fcythe. 


H    U    S    B    A    N    D    R  Y, 


THE  bufmefs  of  a  farmer,  or  of  one  who  lives  by  ber  of  other  articles  which  It  Is  difficult  to  enumerate 
cultivating  the  ground.     In  this  view  It  Includes  particularly. 


not  only  agriculture,  but  feveral  other  branches  connec- 
ted with  it,  fuch  as  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  manage- 
irtent  of  the  dairy,  making  butter  and  cheefe,  raifing 
flax,  timber,  &.c.  the  management  of  bees,  and  a  num- 


Agrlculture,  properly  fo  called,  treats  only  of  the  DifFtrence. 
cultivation  of  different  foils,  and  preparing  them  for  ^^'^'^^''''c 
yielding  the  largeft  crop  of  any  kind  of  vegetable  ;  but 
it  belongs  to  hufbandry  to  make  choice  of  the  foil  moft  bauJrv"' 
5  proper 
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proper  for  each  different  vegetable,  and  to  manage  mat- 
ters fo  that  each  foil  may  carry  what  it  is  beft  adapted 
for,  fo  that  on  the  whole  the  produce  of  the  farm 
may  be  as  advantageous  as  poffible.  In  like  manner, 
the  hufbandman  mull  know  what  crops  are  mod  pro- 
per to  be  raifed  in  the  country  where  he  lives,  either 
with  a  view  to  fale  or  to  provender  for  cattle.  The 
rearing  of  thefe,  indeed,  conftitutts  one  of  the  moft  ef- 
fential  articles  of  hufbandry  ;  it  being  requifite  that  the 
hufbandman  fhould  know  not  only  how  to  feed  them  pro- 
perly, but  how  to  keep  them  free  from  difeafes,  and  to 
diftinguifh  the  beft  breeds,  fo  that  fuch  as  are  defigned 
for  work  may  be  capable  of  doing  the  moft  at  leaft  ex- 
pence,  and  thofe  defigned  for  fale  may  with  the  leaft 
trouble  be  brought  in  good  condition  to  market,  and 
afford  the  greateft  profit  to  himfelf  as  well  as  the  beft 
^  bargain  to  the  purchafer. 
It  is  the  in-  It  is  by  means  of  the  huft)andman  only  that  all  the 
lereft  of  a  inhabitants  of  a  country  are  enabled  to  live  ;  whence  it 
mrm  m*^"  ^°       ^  confideration  with  him  to  cuhivate  the 

render  pro  g»'ound  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  may  enable  him  to  afford 
vifions  as    the  produce  at  the  loweft  price.    Thus  he  will  alfo 
cheap  as     confult  his  own  intereft  :  for  cheapnefs  of  provifions  is 
poffible,      jjjg  Qj^jy         n;i{;ans  by  which  the  population  of  any 
country  can  be  advanced  ;  and  the  greater  the  ruimber 
of  inhabitants,  the  greater  market  will  the  hulbandraan 
have  for  his  goods.    Indeed,  by  a  certain  mode  of  ar- 
guing, it  may  be  imagined,  that  it  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  keep  up  provifions  at  as  high  a  price  as 
poflible,  rather  than  to  lower  them  ;  but  however  this 
may  apply  to  manufactures  of  various  kinds,  it  never 
can  apply  to  huftiandry  ;  for  by  raifing  the  price  of 
provifions,  the  price  of  every  other  thing  alfo  is  raifed, 
and  it  becomes  more  difficult  for  the  hufbandman  him- 
2        felf  to  live,  as  well  as  others. 
Of  frdeties     Thus  the  bufinefs  of  an  hufbandman  is  not  only  ex- 
for  encou    tremely  complicated  and  difficult,  but  important  alfo  ; 

raging  va-  j^fomuch,  thatfocleties  have  beenlatelv  inltitutedinmanv 
nous  .._  r  L    1  •      1        r     •        1  . 

hianchesof  dinerent  parts  or  the  kingdom  tor  its  advancement,  and 

hufbandry.  premiums  offered  to  thofe  who  excelled  in  any  particu- 
lar branch.    Some  of  thefe  premiums  are  held  out  for 
raifing  the  greateft  quantity  of  particular  kinds  of  ve- 
getables ;  others  for  gaining  the  greateft  extent  of 
ground  from  the  fea  :  lome  for  improving  wafte  ground; 
others  for  the  invention  of  the  moft  ufeful  machines  for 
harrowing,  fowing,  and  various  operations  in  agricul- 
ture.   But  though  the  intention  of  thefe  focieties  is 
undoubtbdly  laudable  and  patriotic,  and  though  the  in- 
vention of  man  has  in  a  manner  been  cxhaufted  to  ac- 
^        complifh  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were  inftituted  ; 
Doubtful    it  remains  yet  a  matter  of  great  doubt  and  uncertainty 
how  far      whether  they  have  really  been  produftive  of  any  pub- 
been^^-'ll   ^'^  good  or  not.     It  does  not  clearly  appear,  that 
ufeful  means  of  fubfiftence  are  rendered  more  generally 

eafy,  or  that  the  lives  of  mankind  are  more  happy  and 
comfortable,  than  before  any  focieties  were  inftituted, 
or  before  any  confiderable  improvements  in  hufbandry 
were  made.    On  the  contrary,  provifions  of  all  kinds, 
inftead  of  becoming  cheaper,  have  gradually  become 
^        dearer,  and  their  price  on  the  whole  is  fenfibly  augment- 
Improve-    ed  every  four  or  five  years.    Hence  it  is  impoffible  to 
nunfs  in     avoid  concluding,  that,  notwithRanding  \X\t  apparent 
hi  fbandiy  Jmprovemcnts  which  have  been  made  in  fuch  numbers, 
parent  thrn  ^^'^''^  is  not  yet  any  real  one  in  the  whole  art.  —  Some- 
seal,         thing  of  this  kind  has  been  taken  notice  of  even  by  the 
N"^  159. 


members  of  thefe  focieties  themfelves  ;  and  on  this  fub-  ^''tl>  P"' 
jed  Mr  Wimpey  expreffes  himfelf  as  follows  :  pers.^oV  ' 

"  It  is  certainly  clear  from  the  average  prices  of  corn  ^ 
and  provifions  of  all  kinds  for  20  years  paft,  that  there  6 
is  not  too  much  land  in  cultivation.  Prices  have  ad-  Opinion  o 
vanced  confiderably  above  what  has  been  deemed,  and  ^"^^  ^'""f 
that  juftly  too,  the  medium  ftandard.  As  a  manufac-  ^^^* 
turing  and  commercial  country,  it  is  properly  the  duty 
of  legiflature  to  provide,  as  far  as  may  be  confiftently 
with  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedt,  that  the  price  of  provi- 
fions may  be  kept  as  near  as  poffible  to  their  medium 
value.  This  is  conceived  to  be  very  pradlicable,  even  fo 
as  to  be  a  convenience  to  the  grower  as  well  as  the 
confumer.  Some  writers  (Locke,  Montefquieu,  &c. ) 
have  fuppofed,  that  the  advance  of  commodities  in  price 
is  rather  apparent  and  nominal  than  real.  Things  are 
not  fo  much,  if  at  all  (fay  they),  advanced  in  price,  as 
it  is  imagined.  The  precious  metals  are  exceedingly 
increafed  In  quantity,  and  proportionably  fallen  in  va- 
lue. Poffibly  there  may  be  fome  truth  in  this  obfer- 
vation,  if  we  go  back  fome  hundreds  of  years  ;  and  if 
taken  upon  a  fcale  that  comprehends  all  Europe  :  but 
from  the  term  of  40  or  50  years,  or  even  from  the  time 
that  Mr  Locke  wrote  to  the  prefent  hour,  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  value  of  gold  and  filvcr ;  an  ounce  of 
either  being  of  much  the  fame  value  now  as  then.  The 
frequent  and  fudden  changes  that  take  place  in  the  price 
of  corn  and  other  commodities,  which  are  fometimes  at 
double  the  price  one  year  they  were  the  foregoing,  muft 
be  owing  to  fome  other  caufe  than  that  above-men- 
tioned, which  operates  flowly,  if  at  all,  and  is  not  per- 
ceptible in  lefs  than  a  century. 

*'  If  the  quantity  of  corn  and  provifions  at  market 
always  has  borne  the  fame  proportion  to  the  demand 
there  is  for  them,  the  price  would  be  always  invariably 
and  unchangeably  the  fame.  The  variation  of  the  pri- 
ces, therefore,  is  govern  .d  by  the  variation  of  the  faid 
proportion.  If  the  demand  be  greater  and  the  quan- 
tity the  fame,  or  the  demand  the  fame  and  the  quan- 
tity lefs,  the  price  muft  neceffarily  advance  ;  and  mce 
•verfuy  if  the  quantity  fhould  Increafe,  and  the  demand 
remain  the  fame,  the  price  muft  as  neceffarily  fall ;  and 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  make  it  otherwife. 
But  though  this  immutable  relation  is  beyond  our 
power  to  alter,  we  can  by  art  and  induftry  augment 
the  quantity,  and  thereby  lower  the  price  ;  cheapnefs  | 
being  an  infallible  confequence  of  plenty,  which  is  the  | 
direft  objeft  of  an  improving  cultivation.  This  is  a  \ 
matter  of  great  confequence  to  the  poor  labourer,  the 
manufafturer,  and  the  merchant  ;  and  no  difadvantage 
to  the  grower ;  becaufe,  what  he  would  lofe  by  the  fall 
of  price,  he  would  gain  by  the  increafed  confumpt.  ^  j 

'*  1 1  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  many  and  how  great  Why  thd  i 
the  improvements  are  which  have  been  made  in  this  who  have 
moft  important  of  all  arts  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  P*^' 
century.    A  patriotic  fpirit  of  uncommon  ardour  hath  from  fod| 
gone  forth  ;  and  the  nobility  and  gentry,  like  the  fe-  ties  have 
nators  of  Rome,  have  fct,  as  it  were,  their  hands  to  the 
plough^  and  excited  their  tenants  and  neighbours  to 
pradices  of  which  they  had  no  idea  before.    Yea,  they  tj,e  coua 
have  done  more ;  they  have  inftituted  focieties,  and  try. 
made  them  receptacles  and  diftributors  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge ;  they  have  raifed  fupfcriptlons,  and  added  marks 
of  honour  and  pecuniary  advantages  to  the  reward* 
which  naturally  refuU  from  the  attention  and  induftiy 

of 
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•<if  tH«  tngeoiem  artift.  But  it  mufl.  be  allowed,  that 
though  much  has  been  done,  there  lliil  remains  much 
more  to  be  done.  Experimenters  have  not  always 
(perhaps  bat  feldom)  entered  into  the  views,  and  ably 
ieconded  the  intentions,  of  thofc  valuable  inftitutions. 
Animated  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  premiums 
-held  out  by  dint  of  extraordinary  exertions,  expenfive 
manures,  and  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  circumltanccs, 
Hnore  the  efFcft  of  chance  than  of  defigti,  they  often 
have  been  the  fuccefsful  adventurers,  though  at  the  fame 
time  entirely  ignorant  to  what  caufes  they  owed  their 
fuccefs.  We  too  often  indeed  afcribe  effefts  to  caufes 
which  are  no  way  conneded  with  them.  The  praAIce 
•of  fuch  men  is  more  like  the  noftrums  of  quacks,  than 
the  recipes  of  a  regular  phyfician.  The  medicine  may 
be  good  ;  but,  being  ignorant  of  principles,  they  know 
not  how  to  accommodate  it  as  circumftances  may  re- 
quire." 

Con  fid  erat  ions  of  this  kind  rauft  certainly  lead  us  to 
nen't^made  fuppofe.  that  moft,  if  not  all,  the  improvements  made  in 
n  hiifljan-  buftandry  for  a  long  time  paft,  are  too  expenfive  ;  and 
iry  hither-  ^^^^  though  by  their  means  larger  crops  are  now  ob- 
°vh'no^^  tained  than  formerly,  the  profits  are  more  than  fwal- 
irofit.  lowed  up  by  the  enormous  fums  required  to  produce 
tliem.  Hence  we  have  as  yet  obtained  only  larger  or 
more  elegantly  formed  heajls  of  different  kinds  ;  and 
whether  this  acquifition  is  ultimately  to  be  confidered 
2tB  profitalki  remains  yet  to  be  determined.  Unfortu- 
nately this  fentiment  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  taking  a 
review  of  the  agricultural  improvements  made  during 
the  laft  half-century.  Thefe  are  : 
tath  Ta-  Itnprvvemenls  in  the  jirt  of  Tillage.  Improvements 

urs,  vol.  5.  of  this  ki»d  confift  in  more  perfeftly  breaking  and  pul- 
9  verifing  the  foil,  and  keeping  it  more  free  from  weeds 
(Vccount  of  ^^^^^  formerly.  Mr  Jethro  Tull  was  the  author  of  thefe, 
provemenuand  ttiowed  the  advantages  thence  arifing.  By  fre- 
\n  agricul-  quent  turning  over  and  pulverifmg  the  foil,  we  not  only 

ture  forthe^jeftroy  the  weeds  very  effedlually,  but  likewife  grubs, 
jft  half  tjeeiicg  worroF,  and  maggots  of  many  different  kinds, 
tcntury.  iv'othing  (fays  Mr  Wimpey)  fo  effeAually  prevents 
the  ravages  of  the  feveral  tribes  of  fubterraneous  infers 
as  the  frequent  ftirring  and  crumbling  the  ground  :  I 
have  had  large  patches  of  feveral  poles  fquaie  in  a  field 
of  beans  deflroyed  by  the  grub  of  the  cock-chaffer ;  and 
tnany  hundreds  of  cabbage- plants  by  a  grey  grub  of 
fmaller  fize.  Both  thefe  execute  their  mifchief  under- 
Tgroond.  The  former  cat  the  roots  of  the  beans  even 
■when  in  kid  ;  and  then  they  wither,  fall,  and  die  :  the 
latter  bites  off  the  flem  of  the  plant  juft  under  the  fur- 
face,  and  does  infinite  mifchief:  but  I  have  always 
found  tillage,  duly  performed,  capable  of  dcftroylng  the 
whole  race." 

2.  Jti'ventmi  of  vctv  Implements  Qf  Hvfbandry,  or  im- 
Jtrovements  of  the  old.    This  clafs  includes  all  the  new 

invented  ploughs,  harrows,  horfe  and  hand  hoes,  &c. 
by  means  of  which  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the 
^Kor\^  of  tillage  can  be  pei-formed  at  much  lefs  expence, 
as  well  as  more  effe<ftually,  than  formerly. 

3.  Saving  a  great  quantity  of  Seed  ia  fouoing^  and  the 
produaion  of  better  Crops,  by  the  mere  regular  diflribution  oj 
nulmt  is  fovDTt  This  improvement  chiefly  coafills  in 
driUing,  inftead  of  fowing  in  the  broad-cafl  way  as  for- 
tnerly.  The  gain  is  here  evident  ;  and  Mr  Wimpey 
calculates  it  at  a  tenth  or  twelfth  part  of  the  whole 
pioduce  :  and  if  the  community  are  not  yet  fcnfible 
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9i)y  advantage  from  fugh  a  confjderable  faving,  it  mu!l 
be  becaufe  the  drilling  hufbandry  has  not  yet  become 
very  general. 

4.  Suitit^  the  Crop  to  the  Nature  and  Condition  of  the 
Soil.  The  farmer  is  now  enabled  to  this  better  than 
formerly,  by  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  new  ve- 
getables formerly  unknown.  Thus,  as  there  are  many 
grounds  very  unfit  for  the  produftion  of  wheat,  there 
is  now  no  occafion  for  reaping  fcanty  crops  of  it  frpn* 
fuch  as  are  little  adapted  to  the  raifing  of  that  grain  | 
becaufe  another  article,  for  which  perhaps  there  was  for- 
merly no  demand,  may  now  be  raifed  with  connderable 
profit  on  a  foil  where  wheat  will  not  grow  to  any  ad- 
vantage. 

5.  The  Rotation  of  Crops.  Thus  a  very  confidefable 
addition  is  made  to  the  produce  of  the  ground  by 
keeping  it  perpetually  fertile ;  whereas  formerly  it  wai 
often  worn  out  and  rendered  barren  by  too  frequent 
cropping,  when  a  proper  rotation  was  not  known. 

6.  The  Introduaion  of  new  Manures.  Thefe  arc 
principally  lime  and  marie  ;  of  the  aftion  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  th^  article  Agriculture, 
n°  20. 

7.  The  Introduaion  of  many  neiu  Articles  into  Field' 
Culture.  Thefe,  whatever  profit  they  may  yield  to  the 
farmer,  confift  principally  of  provender  for  cattle.  They 
ought,  however,  to  have  a  confiderable  effect  in  pro- 
ducing plentiful  barvefts,  as  hereby  the  cattle  may  be 
fuppofed  to  do  their  work  more  perfectly,  and  to  be 
maintained  at  lefs  expence  than  before. 

8.  The  Application  of  thefe  to  the  rearing  and faitening  of 
Cattle.  The  good  effeifts  of  this  ought  to  be  felt  partly 
in  tlie  manner  mentioned  in  the  former  article,  and 
partly  in  lowering  the  price  of  flefti^meat,  and  conTe- 
quently  of  all  other  kinds  of  provifions.  to 

Thus  we  fee,  that  in  the  courfe  of  half  a  century.  Little  ad- 
metliods  have  been  found  of  eradicating  weeds,  deftroy-  ^^^!^^^Y^L 
ing  infects,  faving  vafl  quantities  of  feed-corn,  of  fuit-  the  whoik. 
ing  tl)e  crops  to  the  foil,  of  ufing  new  manures,  raifing 
new  plants;  and  all  this,  together  with  multitudes  of  new 
machines  for  performing  in  a  better  manner  the  opera- 
tions of  agriculture,  has  apparently  amounted  to  mere 
nothing.    The  price  of  provifions  feems  to  have  begun 
to  rife  with  the  improvements,  and  to  be  continually  ad^ 
vancing.    It  is  by  no  means  in  our  power  to  point  out 
particularly  the  caufes  of  fo  diCagreeable  an  event.     It  Con'eflurel 
muft,  however,  undoubtedly  depend  on  fome  mifcalcu-  concerning 
lation,  or  over-rating  the  profits  which  have  arifen  from  the  caufes. 
thofe  improvements  :  whence  the  landholders  have  uni- 
formly been  induced  to  raife  their  rents,  while  the  far- 
mers, finding  their  expences  greatly  augmented,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  advance  of  rent,  but  likewife  from 
the  more  coftly  modesof  tillage, have  been  obliged  to  aug- 
ment the  prices  of  tbeir  grain  beyond  what  the  increafed 
influx  of  money  into  the  kingdom  uould  bear. — Such 
mifcalculations  are  not  uncommon  in  every  bufinefs.  A 
manufacturer  is  apt  to  be  enticed  by  a  certainty  of  ha- 
ving an  Increafe  of  his  goods  in  a  given  time  :  but  fre- 
quently, when  improvements  are  tried,  it  is  found  that 
the  abfolute  expence,  or  the  quantity  of  labour  requifite 
to  produce  the  increafe,  is  greater  than  the  augmenta- 
tion of  profit  can  bear  ;  and  he  is  afterwards,  with  regret 
and  lofs,  obliged  to  lay  aiide  the  improvements  from 
which  he  bad  once  fuch  hopes.  In  like  manner,  we  feari 
it  has  fared  with  the  hufbandman.  The  improvements 
4  Z  in 
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in  hufcandry  originated  principally  among  the  land-  made  of  late  in  the  affairs  of  agriculture  and  hufbandry. 

holders  ;  whofe  principal  view,  we  may  fuppofe,  was  an  If  experiments  ?ire  now  to  be  made,  it  is  plain  that  they 

augmentation  of  rent.    The  tenants  were  obliged  to  ought  to  be  with  a  view  to  determine  that  medium  of 

attempt  improvements  in  order  to  pay  the  advance,  as  culture  which  the  ground  can  bear  with  the  o-reatell 

well  as  by  the  exprefs  order  of  their  landlords.    Hence  profit,  comparing  the  expence  and  produce  of  the  two 

they  were  induced  to  keep  a  great  number  of  horfes,  different  modes  together ;  and  that  mode  which  is  the 

that  their  lands  might  be  tilled  with  fufficient  expedi-  leaft  expenfive  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  chofen,  even 

tion,  and  in  a  more  perfedl  manner  than  before,    The  though  attended  with  no  more  profit  than  that  which  14 

oxen,  formerly  made  ufe  of,  and  which  anfwered  the  is  executed  at  a  greater  expence.    Thus,  if  a  farmer,  D'^advan. 

purpofes  both  of  provifion  and  labour,  were  difcarded,  by  laying  out  5/.   can  produce  a  crop  equivalent  f^^^- °ff'* 

and  a  fet  of  moft  expenfive  animals,  ufclefs  except  for  to  7/.  he  ought  undoubtedly  to  prefer  that  to  amrrs"u)«' 

the  purpofes  of  labour  or  pleafure,  introduced  in  their  mode  of  cultivation  by  which  he  lays  out  feven  to  pro-  peiid  large 

ftead.    A  va(t  quantity  of  grain,  which  ought  to  have  cure  nine.     Nay,  though  by  his  new  method  he  ^""''^  °^  ^' 

fuftained  the  human  fpecies,  was  thus  beftowed  on  the  fliould  procure  9/.  los.  by  laying  out  7/.  it  would  ftill  g'""^''^^'"''^' • 

brute  creation  :  and  though  this  might  In  fome  meafure  be  evidently  for  the  good  of  the  community  that  the  enrkh^'^ 

be  fiippofed  to  be  counteraAed  by  the  increafe  of  crop  former  method  were  followed.    The  reafon  of  this  Is,  themfelves 

in  confequence  of  employing  horfes,  it  is  evident  that  that  every  expence  of  the  huftandman,  as  well  as  of     ^  ^'"^'^ 

it  has  not  anfwered  the  general  expeftation  ;  fince  we  every  other,  muft  ultimately  be  defrayed  by  the  com-  of°  rofi:"'^ 

may  fay,  that  the  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  pay  muntty  at  large.    Thus  If  the  hufbandman  employs  a"  ^™ 

one  penny  of  advanced  rent  v/ithout  advancing  alfo  the  greater  number  of  hands  than  would  otherwife  be  ne- 

prlce  of  their  grain.         ^  ceffary,  it  is  plain  that  the  expence  of  thefe  muft  be  de- 

With  regard  to  the  rearing- of  cattle,  the  cafe  is  equal-  frayed  by  the  community,  not  only  becaufe  of  the  pro- 

ly  doubtful.    The  moft  extravagant  prices  "have  been  vifions  they  muft  neceffarily  confume,  but  becaufe  each, 

given  for  the  beft  breeds  as  they  are  called  ;  but  it  re-  of  thefe,  were  he  not  employed  in  that  particular  way, 

mains  yet  to  be  proved,  that  thefe  breeds  are  really  more  might  contribute  in  fome  other  towards  his  own  fup- 

ufcful  to  the  country  than  the  fmaller  ones.    The  ex-  port  and  that  of  others  :  and  the  very  fame  may  be  faid' 

pence  of  keeping  them  is  undoubtedly  greater,  and  this  of  the  farmer  who  employs  a  greater  number  of  horfes 

expence  Is  enhanced  by  the  large  cattle  being  generally  than  would  otherwife  be  neccflary.    Now,  in  the  ex- 

lefs  hardy  than  the  fmaller.   It  feems,  befides,  impoflible  ample  juft  given,  the  farmer,  or  the  community  at  large, 

that  one  large  horfe,  for  inftance,  can  be  equally  ufeful  by  laying  out  5/.  gain  40 j.  which  is  40  per  cent,  j  but 

with  two  fmall  ones,  even  though  he  fhould  be  as  ftrong  in  the  other  cafe,  viz.  that  of  expending  7/.  for  a  re- 

as  both  ;  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  two  horfes,  though  turn  of  9/,  ioj.  the  farmer  indeed  gets  50  j.  inftead  of 

ev^r  fo  fmall,  can  be  put  to  two  different  kinds  of  work  40j-.  but  the  community  do  not  gain  equally,  having 

at  once,  which  cannot  be  done  with  the  largeft  fingle  now  not  quite  36  per  cent,  inftead  of  40  which  they 

horfe  imaginable.     The  like  is  applicable  to  black  had  before. 

cattle  :  We  cannot  fuppofe  the  largeft  fingle  ox  to  be  Hence  it  becomes  evident,  that  by  encouraging  in- 
equal  to  two  ordinary  oxen,  though  he  may  perhaps  dividuals  to  expend  large  fums  on  agriculture,  and  thus 
require  more  to  fatten  him  than  would  bring  to  mar-  diminilh  the  proportion  of  their  own  profits,  the  cora- 
ket  three  or  four  of  an  ordinary  quality;  and  fo  of  other  muni'ty  muft  always  fuffer,  and  a  rife  of  provifions  will' 


animals. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  fame  reafonlngextends 

to  moft  of  the  improvements  hitherto  made  In  hulbandry. 

provementsThe  vegetative  powers  of  the  earth  cannot  be  made  al- 

in  hulban-  ways  to  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  without  an  ex 
dry.  .  .        _  - 
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infallibly  take  place,  whether  the  individuals  enrich 
themfelves  or  not.  Evils  of  this  nature  can  be  reme- 
died only  by  the  legiflature  :  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  time  is  yet  very  diftant  when  any  certain  mode  of 
culture  will  be  eftabliftied  by  law;  and  until  this  happen. 


pence  which  the  increafe  of  produce  can  by  no  means  it  Is  vain  to  think  that  either  the  fpcculations  or  expe- 
balance.  By  a  total  negleft  of  culture,  indeed,  the  foil  riments  of  individuals  or  of  focietles  will  be  attended 
will  produce  little  or  nothing  ;  by  a  moderate  degree  of  with  much  benefit  to  the  community,  whatever  advan- 


culture  the  produdt  will  be  greatly  augmented,  the  far 
mer  will  be  enabled  to  pay  his  rent,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  afford  his  grain  at  fuch  a  price  as  can  allow  the 
labouf'ers  to  live  comfortably  :  but  if  we  go  on  with  ex- 
traordinary methods  of  culture,  expedlng  to  Increafe 
the  produce  of  the  foil,  and  to  be  able  to  exaft  an  aug- 
mentation of  rent  ad  irifinitnm,  we  will  certainly  be  de- 
ceived ;  for  thus  the  price  of  provifions  muft  be  infinite- 
ly increafed  alfo.  Thus,  indeed,  the  produce  of  the 
ground  will  be  fomewhat  increafed,  but  the  farrner  will 
ultimately  be  a  lofer ;  fo  that,  to  fave  himfelf  /rom  ruin, 
he  muft  at  laft  burthen  the  public  both  with  his  advan- 
ced rent  and  the  expence  of  moft  of  his  improvements, 
by  advancing  the  price  of  grain  and  of  all  kinds  of  pro- 
vifions. 

Such  feem  in  general  to  be  the  reafons  why  the  coun- 
try has  reaped  fo  Uttle  advantage  by  the  improvements 
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tage  particular  perfons  may  fometimes  derive  from 
them. — Leaving  this  fubjeft,  therefore,  we  fhall  now 
proceed  to  thofe  which  more  Immediately  relate  to  the 
bufinefs  of  hufbandry  in  its  prefent  flate. 

In  confidering  this  fubjed  in  its  full  extent,  it  evi-  ll^t^JSj^J 
dentlydivides  itfelf  Into  three  parts:  the fij},  Relating  to  parts.  ^ 
the  cultivation  of  fuch  vegetables  as  are  proper  for  the 
fubfiftence  of  mankind  or  the  rearing  of  cattle;  as  grain, 
grafs,  cabbage,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables  of  that 
kind  :  the  fecmul.  Such  as  belong  more  particularly  to 
trade  and  commerce;  as  flax,  hemp,  hops,  bees,  tim- 
ber, &c.  'Under  both  thefe  are  included  the  know- 
ledge of  various  manures,  of  the  nature  of  different 
foils,  &c.  The  third  part  includes,  the  raifing  and  ma- 
nagement of  cattle,  poultry,  of  the  dairy,  with  other 
adventitious  articles,  lefs  con nefted  with  agriculture; 
of  all  which  we  fhall  now  treat  in  order. 

Parts 
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Part  I.  Of  the  Vegetables  mofl  proper  to  be  raifed  for  the  ufe  of  the  Human 

Species,  or  as  Food  for  Cattle. 


AMONG  thofe  ra,ifed  for  the  ufe  of  mankind,  wheat 
has  univerfally  been  fuppofed  to  hold  the  firft 
place,  and  other  kinds  of  grain  to  be  the  next  to  it  ; 
but  ,in  medern  times,  an  author  of  no  mean  reputation 
has  arifen,  who  endeavours  to  prove  that  wheat  ought 
jiot  to  be  cultivated,  noi:  bread  to  be  eaten.  This  is 
M.  Xjinguet,  who  has.  written  a  treatife  exprefsly  upon 
the  fubje£l;  and,  ridiculous  as  the  affertion  may  feem, 
has  been  thought  worthy  .of  a  formal  refutation  by  Dr 
Tiffot.— One  of  M.  Linguet's  arguments  is,  that  wheat 
impoverifhes  the  ground  on  which  it  grows  :  but  in 
oppofition  to  this,  Dr  TilTot  urges,  that  corn  is  more 
€alily  cultivated  than  grafs ;  and  that  confequently,  in 
the  country  he  fpeaks  of  (Switzerland),  the  beft,  fields 
are  appropriated  to  hay,  and  the  worft  to  corn.  "  If 
ihere  are  fome  di(lrl<£ls  of  very  .poor  land  (fays  he)  al- 
moft,  entirely  fovvn  with  corn,  they  are  not  poor  be- 
caufe  they  prod^ice  only  corn,  but  becaufe  they  are  not 
iit  to  produce  any  thing  elfe.  Their  foil  is  fo  bad,  that 
they  can  grow  but  very  little  fodder  :  confequently  they 
maintain  only  fuch  cattle  as  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
labour ;  and  thofe  are  ill  fed,  and  freqiiently  periili. 
They  have  but  little  .  manure,  and  their  crops  are 
fmall ;  for  large  crops  of  all  forts  can  only  be  expetLed 
from  .lands  naturally  rich  or  ftrongly  manured.  Thus 
•the, poverty  of  the  inhabitants  is  only  owing  to  their 
poffcffing  an  ungrateful  foil.— What  proves  evidently 
that  it  is  the  natural  foil  which  is  in  the  fault,  and  not 
the  corn  which  impovei  iflies,  is,  that  vv'here  there  is 
meadow  and  arable  land,  the  price  of  the  meadovv-land 
is  much  more  confiderable  than  that  of  the  arable.  In 
moft.  parts  of  this  country  the  proportion  is  nearly  ten 
to. one  ;  and  there  are  even,  fome  meadows,  for  one  part 
of  which  they  would  give  30  of  field-lands  ;  and  fome 
of  vines,  for  which  100  of  arable  would  be  given. 
Thofe  diftrifts  where  the  foil  will  produce  nothing  but 
corn,  are  poor ;  but  in  thofe  which  furnilh  fodder,  and 
alfo.  fine  crops  of  g>-ain,.  the  inhabitants  are  wealthy 
and  happy,  unlefs  they  are  oppreffed  by  taxes," 

M.  Linguet  draws  another  objeciion  from  the  length 
of  time  required"  to  cultivate  wheat  but  TifTot,  by 
another  calculation,  fhows,  that  48  days  work  through- 
out the  year  would  cultivate  more  wheat  than  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  a  family  of  fix  perfons.  The  time  neceffary 
for  cuhivation  of  arable  land  alfo  does  not  increafe  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  ;  but  in  cafe  more  is  cultiva- 
,ted  than  is  requifite  for  the  fubfiilence  of  the  family,  a 
trade  is  formed,  whicii  might  be  increafed  to  an  unli- 
mited extent.  He  then  compares  the  time  requifite 
for  the  cultivation  »f  vines  which  are  recommended  by 
M,  Linguet,  and  finds  it  to  be  much  longer  than  that 
required  for  wheat.  "  I  know  very  well  (fays  he)  that 
the  one  requires  cattle,  and  the  other  does  not :  but 
thefe  cattle,  far  from  being  expenfive,  will,  if  properly 
managed,  increafe  the  gain  of  the  farmer ;  therefore 
jthey  mull  not  be  looked  upon  as  any  expence.  Corn 
as  fubjed  to  many  accidents,  but  vines  are.fubjeft  to 
.many  more :  thofe  which  the  vines  fufFer,  fometimes 


fpoil  the  vintage  for  feveral  years  ;  whcfe^s  thofe  which 
happen  to  arable  land,  only  fpoil  the.  ^rpg/o.r-  the  fea- 
fon  :  and  as  the  expcnea  of  .cultivating  j^ihes,  for  whicli  .. 
only  manual  labour;- can  be  employed,  is .  much  moBe  , 
confiderable;  theref^ove. : the.  mi jneron  (or..perron  who 
cultivates  vines)  j  •wb0>';er>^ages  more  largely  than  the 
fanner,  will  confeqir^ntly  be.fa.mwch.gre.at^r  lofer  if  un- 
fuccefsful. — Hay  is'  slfa..fubje<5i!  t6  fieqaent  ai;d  very 
difagreeable  accidents  ;  rte  fecuiiag  it  is  fometimes  very 
difficult  ;  and,  •whea-tt  is' b^dly;made,  it  is  very  hurtftil 
to  cattle.-— A  fiugle  faiA  will ;be..fufiicient  to  . prove  the 
cafualties  to  whitjh  hay  is  £ubje<Sk ;  , that  I-t.  varies  in 
price  as  muck  as  grain.  Acciderits  of  ■hay-mows  taking- 
fire  are  but  too  frequent ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  fearted  ia 
corn-mows."  . 

The  other  objeftions  of  M.  Linguet  to  wheat  appear 
to  be  quite  frivolous;  fo  that  concerning  the  cultivation 
of  this  grain,  Dr  Tiffot  draws  the  following  conclufions: 
*'  It  appears  then,  from  v/hat  has  been  faid,  that  wheat  f 
is  not  a  commodity  that  is  impoverifiiing  in  itfelf ;  an4' 
that  this  grain  will  grow  indifFerently  at  leaft  in  lands 
and  fituations  which  are  unfavourable  to  other  plants. 
This  grain  is  like  wife  adapted  .to  moft  clim-atts  ;  and 
if  there  are  diftrifts  almoil  entirely  fown  with  wheat, 
and  yet  poor,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  foil,  and  not  ofth.is 
ufeful  grain." 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  argument  perhaps  ever 
thought  of  on  this  fubjedl  is  M.  Linguet's  aflertion,. 
that  the  ufe  of  wheat,  or  bread  made  from  it,  is  detri- 
mental to  population ;  and  that  the  countries  where  this 
grain  iscultivated  are  poor  and  thinly  inhabited,  where- 
as thofe  which  abound  with  vineyards  and  pafture-lands 
are  rich  and  populous.  But  this,  in  Dr  Tiifot's  opi- 
nion, (hows  only  that  one  foil  is  more  rich  than  an- 
other, and  that  a  fertile  foil  will  maintain  moft  inhabi- 
tants. "  No  perfon  (fays  he)  is  more  capable  of  af- 
figning  the  caufe  of  the  fubjeftion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire to  the  northern  powers,  than  M.  Linguet  ;  but  he 
cannot  furely  be  ferious  when  he  fays,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  conquer  them  becaufe  thofe  northern  coun- 
tries produced  no  corn,  and  that  population  decreafed 
fince  the  introduftion  of  grain,.  I  fhall  make  three 
obfervations  on  this  palTage  :  Firft,  the  armies  of 
Gurtavus  Adolphus,  Charles  XII.  and  the  king  of 
Pruflia,  whofe  food  was  bread,  would  be  as  formidable 
againft  the  Italians  of  thofe  times,  who  eat  lefs  than 
was  eaten  in  the  days  of  Scipio,  as  their  anceftors  were 
1400  years  ago  againft  the  Romans  :  and  M.  Linguet 
muft  certainly  know,  that  thofe  Greeks  who  fubfifted 
on  bread,  thofe  Romans  who  eat  nothing  but  bread 
and  vegetables  in  pottage,  fubdued  all  the  known 
world,  among  whom  were  many  nations  who  ate  lef« 
bread  than  themfelves.  A  Roman  foldier's  allowance 
of  bread  was  much  greater  than  what  foldiers  have  at 
prefent  ;  and  by  the  ufe  of  this  food  they  had  much 
more  ftrength  than  our  modern  foldiers  can  boaft  of. 
The  allow^ance  to  a  Roman  foldier  was  64  pounds  of 
wheat  per  month ;  and  this  he  was  ftridly  forbiddea 
4  Z  2  either 
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either  to  fell  or  excKaoge.    Their  foldiers  had  very  on  account  of  the  increafed  demand  for  millc,  cream, 
feldom  any  cheefe,  bacon,  or  pulfe;  fo  that  wheat  was   butter,  and  cheefc,  every  exertion  on  behalf  of  the 
almoft  their  only  food,  and  the  proportion  was  doubie    dairy  (hould  have  been  encouraged  ?"  &c. 
what  is  allowed  foldiers  in  our  daya.    They  ate  it  in       In  fome  remarks  on  this  letter  by  Mr  Btllingfley,. 
breads,  in  flour- milk,  and  in  thin  cakes;  and  they  were    the  fame  fuperiority  of  dairy-farmst  to  the  arable\ind 
not  fubjeft  to  epidemic  or  putrid  diforders,  which  is    is  afferted  in  the  moll;  pafitive  terms.    «*  Perhaps  (fays 
too  much  the  cafe  with  our  modern  armies.    We  may    he)  there  cannot  be  a  itronger  proof  of  the  inferiority 
eafily  judge  from  the  weight  of  their  accoutrements,    of  the  plough  with  refped  to  profit,  than  the  fuperior 
that  the  Roman  foldiers  were  not  pofleffed  of  lefs  per-    punduality  of  the  dairy-farmer  in  the  payment  of  hU 
fonal  ftrength  thaii  ihofe  which  compofe  the  armies  at   rent.    This  obfervation,  I  believe,  molt  Itewards  who. 
this  day ;  they  were  not  lefs  brave,  nor  did  their  food    fuperintend  manors  devoted  partly  to  earn  and  partly 
fender  them  in  any  way  unhealthy :  on  the  contrary,   to  dairy-farms,  will  verify ;  at  leall  I  have  n-ver  met 
where  there  is  fuch  difficulty  in  procuring  a  fupply  of  with  one  who  controverts  it.    But  perhaps  the  advo- 
good  animal  food  to  an  army,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  cate  for  the  plough  will  defire  me  not  to  confound, 
modem  times,  it  is  probable  that  reducing  them  to  the  the  abufe  of  a  thing  with  its  intrinfic  excellence  ;  and 
fimple  diet  of  a  Roman  foldier  would  be  the  moll  fay,  that  the  generality  of  corn  farmers  are  moli  e^-re- 
proper  method  of  preventing  epidemic  difeafes  among  gious  Hovens ;  that  lands  devoted  to  the  plough\re 
them.  ^  Secondly,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  thofe  not  conlined  to  fuch  a  mediocrity  of  profit  as  203.  per 
countries  were  inote  populous  formerly  than  they  are  acre;  that  the  produce  of  artificial  gralTes  (without 
at  this  time;  it  is  even  probable  that  they  were  lefs  fo.  which  a  well  managed  arable  farm  cannot  exill),  far- 
Lallly,  the  people  of  thtfe  northern  countries  were  not  exceeds  that  of  natural  grafs  both  in  refped  of  quau- 
without  wheat ;  it  was  the  bafis  of  their  food  and  tity  and  nutrition  ;  that  the  draw-yard  is  a  nioll  con- 
drink  :  without  quoting  other  authors  who  attell  it,  venient  receptacle  for  the  cow  when  freed  from  the 
fuffice  it  to  fay,  that  Tacitus  affirms  it,"  &c.  pail.    Thefe,  and  many  other  reafons,  may  be  addu* . 

In  this  laft  particular,  however,  our' author  appears  ccd  to  fhow  the  propriety  of  walking  in  the  middler 

to  be  miftaken  ;  but  whatever  may  be  in  this,  we  ap-  path,  and  of  judicioufly  blending  aral;/e  with  p^Jure^  in 

prehend  that  few  of  our  readers  will  entertain  any  the  proportion  perhaps  of  three  o.f  the  latter  to  one  of 

doubt  concerning  the  wholefomenefs  of  wheat,  or  the  the  former." 

propriety  of  making  it  into  bread  after  once  it  is  cul-  On  thefe  letters  we  ihall  only  remark,  that  for  th«- 
tivated.  The  truly  important  matter  is  to  determine,  good  of  mankind  we  hope  the  opinions  they  contain 
whether  it  be  a  profitable  crop  or  not  for  the  perfon  will  never  come  into  general  prafkice  ;  as  thus  the 
who  cultivates  it?  In  this  refpeft  indeed  it  has  been  price  of  bread  mud  be  raifed  fo  high,  that  the  lower 
Condemned  by  the  generality  of  farmers,  and  dairy-  claffes  of  people  would  be  entirely  deprived  of  it. 
farms  are  uhiverfally  fuppofed  to  be  more  profitable  In  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  43.  we  have  a  method; 
than  fueh  as  produce  corn.  The  vaft  fuperiority  of  propofed  by  Mr  Wimpey  of  improving  fmall  arable 
the  former  is  fet  forth  by  Thomas  Davis,  Efq;  of  Long-  farms  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  yield  as  much 
9atb  Pa-  ^^^^ following  words.  "  Experience  fufficient-  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe,  as  thofe  which'  are  kept  con- 
jf<r*,vol.iii.^y  evinces  the  extreme  difficulty  of  perfuading  tenants  tinually  in  pafture.  He  agrees  with  the  maxim  al- 
that  they  get  more  (generally  fpeaking)  by  feeding  ready  mentioned,  that  fmall  arable  farms  do  not  afford, 
their  lands,  than  by  ploughing  them  ;  yet  it  requires  the  occupier  fo  good  a  maintenance  as  dairy  farms  of 
Very  few  arguments  to  convince  a  landlord,  that  in  tlie  fame  value  j  and  that  the  poffeflbr  of  a  dairy  farm 
eold  wet  lands  efpecially,  the  lefs  ploughed  land  you  will  do  well  and  fave  money,  while  the  former,  with  , 
have,  the  lefs  you  put  it  in  a  tenant's  power  to  ruin  much  toil  and  trouble,  is  ilarving  himfelf  and  family, 
your  eftate.  That  a  tenant  of  60I.  per  annum  on  a  Notwithfianding  this,  he  maintains,  that  there  is  ah 
dairy  farm  will  get  money,  while  acorn  farm  of  the  eifcntial  difference  between  ground  that  is  naturally 
fame  fifce  will  ftarve  its  occupier  (though  perhaps  the  arable,  and  fuch  as  is  by  nature  adapted  for  pafture. 
former  gives  15  s.  per  acre  for  his  land,  and  the  Land  which  is  naturally  arable,  according  to  him,  can 
latter  only  lOs.),  is  felf  evident.  The  plough  is  a  by  no  means  be  converted  into  pafture  of  any  dura- 
friend  of  every  body's,  though  its  advantages  are  tion.  "  Such  as,  from  a  wild  ftate  of  nature,  over  run 
very  far  from  being  particularly  and  locally  felt ;  with  furze,  fern,  bufhes  and  brambles,  has  been  ren* 
corn  being  an  article  that  will  bear  keeping  till  dered  fertile  by  means  of  the  plough,  muft  be  kept  ift 
^  whim  caprice,  or  fuppofed  advantage  of  its  pof-  that  improved  ftate  by  its  frequent  afe  ;  otlierwife  it 
feffor,  call  it  forth.  But  the  produce  of  the  cow  is  would  foon  revert  to  that  wild  barren  fbte  which  woa.- 
far  otherwife.  Cheefe  muft  necefTarily  be  fold  at  a  its  original  condition.  A  farm,  therefore,  which  con- 
certain  period  :  it  is  a  ponderous  article  ;  and  one-  fifts  wholly,  or  almoft  fo,  of  land  that  is  properly  ara-s 
twelfth,  or  at  leaft  one-fifteenth,  of  its  value,  is  often  ble,  muft  ever  continue  arable;  fbr  it  is  not  prafti- 
paid  for  carrying  it  to  a  fair  50  miles  off;  and  the  cable  to  render  it  ift  any  degree  fertile  but  by  means 
butter  and  fkimmcd  milk  find  their  way  no  great  di-  of  the  plough,  or  to  keep  it  long  in  that  ftate  even 
fiance  from  home,  as  is  evident  by  the  price  of  butter  when  it  is  made  fo.'*  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that 
yaryiiig  frequently  one- third  in  20  or  30  miles.  Every  by  raifing  crops  proper  for  feeding  cattle,  the  polfef- 
inhabitant  of  Bath  muft  be  fenfible,  that  butter  and  for  of  an  arable  farm  may  raifc  as  great  a  number  of 
cheefe  have  rifen  one^third  or  more  in  price  within  20  horned  cattle  as  one  who  has  a  pafture  farm  ;  the  on- 
years.  Is  not  this  owing  to  the  great  encouragement  ly  queftion  is.  Whether  he  can  be  reimburfed  of  hi*. 
givtfl  to  the  plough  and  to  grazing,  at  a  titiie  when,  expences  by  the  produce?  "To  *fcertain  this  fa  A 
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(fays  be),  wc  maft  inquire  what  may  be  the  average 
cxpences  of  keeping  a  milch-cow  on  a  dairy-farm  for 
any  given  time.    It  is  faid,  upon  very  good  authority, 
that  the  expence  is  generally  from  3  1.  to  3  1.  los.  per 
annum.    Two  acres  and  an  half  of  pathire  fit  for  this 
ufe  is  fufficient  to  keep  a  cow  the  whole  year  through, 
and  fuch  land  is  valued  at  from  25:5.  to  3O8.  per  acre. 
At  253.  the  keeping  of  each  cow  would  amount  to 
3 1.  2  8.  6d.  per  annum.    A  dairy-farm,  therefore, 
confifting  of  48  acres,  at  23  8.  per  annum,  would 
amount  to  60  1.  rent ;  and  the  number  of  cows  that 
mif^ht  be  kept  on  fuch  a  farm  would  be  about  20.  In 
the  next  place,  with  regard  to  the  expence  of  keeping 
a  cow  upon  food  raifcd  in  arable  land  as  a  fuccedaneum 
for  grafs,  we  are  affured  by  unqueftionable  authority, 
that  a  bufliel  of  potatoes  given  half  at  night  and  half 
in  the  morning,  with  a  fmall  allowance  of  hay,  is  fuf- 
ficient to  keep  three  cows  a-day  ;  by  which  allowance 
their  milk  will  be  as  rich  and  as  good  as  in  the  fum- 
mer  months  when  the  cows  are  in  pafture.    An  acre 
of  land,  properly  cultivated  wich  potatoes,  will  yield 
3<»7  buftiels  ;  and  the  total  expence  of  cultivation,  lent 
and  tithe  included,  will  not  exceed  61.  1  3  s.    If  three 
cows  eat  feven  bufliels  per  week,  then  they  would  eat 
364  bufhels  in  a  year  ;  and  20  cows  would  eonfume 
2433  bufhels      So  that,  according  to  this  calculation, 
ffcven  acres  and  a  quarter  would  nearly  maintain  as 
many  cows  as  on  the  arable  farm  could  be  maintained 
by  48  acres.    If  then  the  cultivation  of  one  acre  of 
ground  cofts  61.  13  s.  the  cultivation  of  feven  acres 
and  a  quarter  will  coll  about  48  1.    We  have  feen, 
however,  that  the  rent  of  a  dairy-farm  capable  of 
maintaining  20  milch- cows,  is  not  lefs  than  60  I.  fo 
that  the  calculation  is  thus  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
sirable  farm  ;  feven  or  eight  acres  of  the  arable  farm 
being  fuperior  by  12  I.  in  value,  when  cultivated  with 
potatoes,  to  48  acres  of  meadow  or  pafture-ground. 

It  mull  indeed  be  obferved  (adds  our  author),  that 
•in  this  ftatement  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  fmall 
duatitity  of  hay  given  to  the  cows  with  the  potatoes, 
it  mufk  be  noted  alfo,  that  the  account  of  cultivation 
is  charged  with  40 ».  an  acre  for  manure,  and  fome 
txpenecfor  ploughing,  which  of  right  Is  chargeable 
to  the  crop  of  wheat  that  is  to  follow.  Now,  it  we 
dedud  40  8.  ati  acre  from  the  expence  of  cultivating 
the  potatoes,  it  reduces  the  fum  to  4  I.  138.  and  the 
whole  expence  upon  feven  acres  and  a  quarter  is  thus 
fefs  than  3 4 1,  and  confeqpently  the  keep  of  20  cows  is 
little  more  than  half  to  the  occupier  of  the  arable  form 
^hat  it  is  to  the  occupier  of  the  grazmg  farm.  If 
this  conclufion  be  fairly  drawn,  and  the  calculation 
free  from  errors,  it  is-  matter  of  the  greateft  impor- 
tance, efpccially  to  the  little  arable  farnter.  It  plain- 
ly  raifes  him  from  a  ftate  of  acknowledged  inferiority 
to  one  greatly  fuperior." 

Out  aathoT  next  proceeds  to  obviate  an  objeUion, 
**  that  the  whole  of  hisieafoning  rauft  be  indecifiye,  as 
relating  otily  to  potatoes."  In  oppofition  to  this,  he 
adduces  experiment  made  on  a  pretty  large  fcale  by, 
Mr  Vagg;  from  which  it  appears,,  that  cabbages,  when 
raifed  upon  arable  ground,  are  n*;arly  as  much  fupenor 
to  a  natural  crep  as  potatoes  are.  Twelve  acres  were 
employed  in  this  txperhnent,  and  thofe  of  an  mditte- 
tent  quality.    Tire  rent  was  30  s.  per  acre,  and  tne 
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whole  expence  of  culture  and  carting  off  the  crop  «7 
amounted  only  to  1 1.  14  s.  fo  that  all  the  coft  of  the  J^Xf*^ 
twelve  acres  was  38  1.  9  s.    From  the  produce  were  from  13, 
fed  45  oxen  and  upwards  of  60  fheep  ;  and  he  was  acres  of 
affured  that  they  improved  as  fall  upon  it  as  they  do  cabbage*, 
in  the  bcft  pallure  months.  May,  June,  and  July. 
"  Now  (fays  Mr  Wimpey),  if  inftead  of  60  fheep  we 
reckon  1 5  oxen,  or  that  four  flieep  are  equal  to  about 
one  ox,  in  which  we  cannot  err  much;  then  60  oxen 
were  kept  well  for  three  months,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  15  for  a  whole  year,  for  38  1.  9  s.;  and 
confcquenlly  20  oxen  would  coll  51 1.  58.  4d.  which* 
is  not  quite  3  1.  more  than  the  keeping  of  20  cow& 
would  coft  in  potatoes.    Turnips,  turnip-rooted  cab- 
bage, carrots,  paifnips,  and  fome  other  articles,  by 
many  experiments  often  repeated,  have  been  found? 
quite  adequate  to  the  fame  valuable  purpofes  ;  at  lead 
fo  far  as  to  be  more  lacrative  than  meadow  or  pafture. 
Clover  and  rye- grafs  are  omitted,  a*  having  been  long 
in  general  practice  ;  but  are  iu  common  very  fhort  of 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  culti- 
vation of  the  other  articles  recommended."    Sainfoin  - 
is  greatly  recommended:  hue  our  author  acknowledges 
that  it  makes  but  a  miferable  appearance  the  firft  year, 
though  afterwards  he  is  of  opinion  that  one  acre  of 
faiufoin  is  equal  to  two  of  middHng  pafture-ground  ; 
for  which  reafon  he  accufes  the  farmer  of  intolerable 
indolence  who  does  not  cultivate  fo  ufeful  a  plant. 
On  this  fubjeft,  however,  we  muft  remember,  that  the 
culture  of  fainfoin  is  clogged  with  the  lofs  of  one  if 
not  two  crops;  which  may  fometimes  be  inconvenient, . 
though  afterwards  it  remains  in  perfcdion  for  no  lefe  - 
than  20  years.    The  moft  advantageous  method  of 
tailing  it  he  fuppofes  to  be  after  potatoes.    Thus  it 
will  thrive  even  upon  very  poor  ground ;  as  the  cul- 
ture and  manure  neceffary  for  the  potatoes  both  pul- 
verifc  the  foil  and  enrich  it  to  a  fufficient  degree.  ,3, 

From  thefe  experiments  and  obfervations,  therefore,  Greatqiian«»- 
it  appears  very  probable  at  leaft,  that  it  is  by  no  means  ""es«3f^ 
again  ft  the  intereft  of  a  farmer  to  cultivate  large  quan- 
tities  of  grain ;  and  that  he  may  even  do  this  in  a  con-  tageoufly. 
fiftcncy  with  raifing  as  many  cattle  as  he  can  have  oc-raifedv- 
cafion  for.    Some  grounds,  no  doubt,  are  naturally  fo 
fitted  for  pafture,  that  it  would  b*:  too.  expenfive  to 
force  them  into  arable  ground  ;.but  wherever  this  can 
be  done,  it  feems  proper  always  to  have  as  much  arable 
as  pofiible,  inftead  of  as  little,  which  Mefl^rs  Davis  and 
Billingfley  advife.   Grain  of  different  kinds,  therefore, 
and  particularly  wheat,  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  a 
farmer  to  as  great  an  extent  as  poflible  ;  though  thefe 
different  kinds  can  be  determinedonly  from  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  and  certain  circumftances  arifing  from  the 
fituation  of  the  pkce,  for  which  no  particular  rules 
can  be  given.    A  view  of  the  general  psaAice  of  fome  - 
of  the  principal  counties  in  England,  however,  may,- 
perhapsbcof  fome  ufe  to  furnifh  general  diredionft^ 
for  the  farmer. 
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Sect.  L  Of  the'  Cultivation  of  Wheat, 

There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  Great  Britain  where  this  Culture  ofi 
fpecies  of  grain  is  cultivated  to  more  perfeftion  than  in 
Norfolk.     Mr  Marftial  informs  us,  that  the  fpecies  ^ 
railed  in  that  county  it  called  tlic  A^or/b/^  /W,  and. 

w-eigl}a> 


I 


H   U   S   B  A 

weighs  heavier  than  any  other  which  has  yet  been  in- 
troduced,  though  he  owns  that  its  appearance  is  much 
againft  the  affertion,  it  being  a  long  thin  grain,  re- 
fembUng  rye  more  than  well  bodied  wheat.  About  1 5 
or  20  years  ago  a  new  fpecies  was,  introduced,  named 
the  Keutl/lj  cojh;  againfl  which  the  millers  were  at  firll 


N   D   R  Y. 


Sea.; 


When,  wheat  is  cuhivated  after  the  firft  year's  lay,  Whe-at 
the  feed  is  generally  fown  upon  the  flag  or  furrow  ^"""V" 
turned  over.    After  peafe,'  one  or  two  plowings  are 
given  ;  the  other  parts  of  the  rr,anagement  being  the 
fame  with  that  after  the  fecond  year's  lay  already  men- 
tioned.   After  buck  harvefled  he  feldom  gives  more 
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■very  much  prejudiced,  though  this  prejudice  is  now  got  than  two,  and  fometimesbut  one,  plowincr.  In  the  for- 
ever A  remarkable  circumftance  refpeding  this  grain  mer  cafe  he  fpreads  his  manure  on  the  ftubble,  and  plows 
.13,  that  though  upon  us  introdudion  into  the  tounty  it  in  with  a  (hallow  furrow  ;  harrows,  rolls,  fows  and 
■\\itcoJh  ox  huflc  be  perfe6tly  white,  yet  fuch  -is.  the  gathers  up  the  foil  into.narrow  work.  The  manure 
power  either  of  the  foil  or  of  the  mode  of -cultivation  is  in  like  manner  fpread  on  the  ftubble  ^itx  once  plow- 
to  produce  what  the  botaniits  call  -oarleUes,  that  the  ing,  and  the  feed  is  then  fown  amon|-the  manure- 
gram  in  qiieftion  is  faid  to  lofe  every  year  fomewhat  of  the  whole  plowed  in  together,  and  the  foil  gathered 
the  whitenefs  of  its  huflts,  until  they  become  at  la  ft  up  Into  narrow  ridges,  as  if  it  had  undergone  the  ope- 
-equally  red  with  thofe  of  the  former  kind.  The  "rations  of  a  fallow.  An  inconvenience  attending  this 
louthern  and  foutheaftern  parts  of  the  county  generally  pradlice  is,  that  the  buck  which  is  neceffarily  fhe«d 
.enjoy  a  itronger  and  richer  foil  than  the  more  norther-  in  harvefting  fprings  up  among  the  wheat,  and  be- 
ly,  and  therefore  are  more  proper  for  the  cultiva-  comes  a  weed  tp  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  tlie  rooks 
tion  of  that  -fpecies  of  grain.  In  the  northern  parts  if  numerous,  pull  up  both  buck  and  wheat,  leavinr  fe- 
are  fome  farms  of  very  light  foil,  where  the  farmers  fow  veral  patches  quite  bare.  This  is  obviated  in  a  great 
only  a  fmall  quantity  of  wheat ;  and  thefe  light  lands  meafure  by  fira  plowing  in  the  manure  and  felf-fown 
are  called  barky  fanns.  buck  with  a  rtiallow  furrow  ;  in  confequence  of  which 

The  greatett  part  of  the  wheat  in  Norfolk  is  fown  the  buck  vegetates  before  the  wheat, 
upon  a  fecond  year's  lay  ;  fometimes  it  is  fown  upon       It  is  likewife  a  favourite  praftice  with  the  Norfolk 

a  firft  year's  lay  ;  fometimes  on  a  fummer-fallow  ;  af-  farmers  to  raife  wheat  after  buck  plowed  under.  They 

ter  peas,  turnips,  or  buck  harvefled  or  plowed  under,  plow  under  the  buck  by  means  of  a  broom  made  of 

The  praftice  adopted  by  thofe  who  are  looked  upon  rough  bufnes  flxed  to  the  fore  tackle  of  the  plow  be- 

as  fuperior  hufl^andmen  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  is  as  tween  the  wheels,  which  bears  down  the  plant  with" 

follows.    The  fecond  year's  lays  having  finiflied  the  out  lifting  the  wheels  from  the  ground.  Sometimes 

bullocks,  and  brought  the  fl:ock-cattle  and  horfes  thro'  when  the  buck  is  ttrong,  they  fitfl  break  it  down  with 

the  fore-part  of  fummer,  and  the  firft  year's  lays  ha-  a  roller  going  the  fame  way  that  the  plow  is  intended 

ving  been  made  ready  to  receive  his  flock,  the  farmer  to  go  ;  afterwards  a  good  plowman  will  cover  it  fo  ef.^ 

21      begins  to  break  up  his  old  land  or  lay-ground  by  a  pe^  feftually  that  fcarce  a  ftalk  can  be  fcen.  Sometimes 

Rice-balk-  culiar  mode  of  cultivation  named  rice-balking,  in  which  the  fiirface  of  the  ground  is  left  rouah,  but  it  is  more 

ti'cfubr^^'"'  ^^^^  furrow  is  always  turned  toward  the.unplowed  eligible  to  harrow 'and  roll  it.    TheVa^tice  of  fum- 

mode  of     ground,  the  edge  of  the  coulter  paffing  always  clofe  mer- fallowing  fddom  occurs  in  Norfolk;  though  fome- 

by  the  edge  of  the  flag  lafl:  turned.    This  is  done  at  times,  when  the  foil  has  /oeen  much  worn  down  by 

firft  with  an  even  regular  furrow;  opportunity  being  cropping,  and  over  run  by  weeds,  it  is  efteemed  a  iu- 

taken  for  performing  the  operation  after  the  furface  dicious  pradice  by  many  excellent  hufljandmen,  and 

has  been  moiftened  by  a  fummer-fliower.    In  this  ftate  the  praaice  feems  to  be  daily  gaining  ground.  After 

his  fummer-lays  remain  until  towards  the  end  of  harveft,  turnips  the  foil  is  plowed  to  a  moderate  depth,'  and  the 

v/hen  he  harrows  and  afterwards  plows  them  acrofs  the  feed  fown  over  the  ;firft  plowing  :  but  if  the  turnips 

balks  of  the  former  plowing,  bringing  them  now  up  be  got  in  early,  the  weeds  are  fometimes  firft  plowed  m 

to  the  full  depth  of  the  foil.    On  this  plowing  he  im-  with  a  fliallow  furrow,  and  the  feed  plowed  under 

mediately  harrows  the  manure,  and  plows  it  in  with  with  a  fecond  plowing,  gathering  the  foil  into  narrow 

a  fhallow  furrow.  The  effeds  of  this  third  plowing  ridges, 
are  to  mix  and  effectually  pulverife  the  foil  and  ma- 
nure ;  to  cut  off  and  pulverife  the  upper  furfaces  of  the 
furrows  of  the  fecond  plowing;  and  thus,  in  the  mofl: 
e£Fe£tual  manner,  to  eradicate  or  fmothcr  the  weeds 
which  had  efcaped  the  two  former  ones.  Thus  it  lies 
until  the  feed-time,  when  it  is  harrowed,  rolled,  fown, 
and  gathered  up  into  ridges  of  fuch  width  as  the  far- 


cukfli-e  ex 
)f  laaned. 


With  regard  to  the  manuring  of  the  ground  for  Manunng, 
wheat  in  Norfolk,  that  which  has  been  recently  clayed  thegrouiK 
or  marled  is  fuppofed  to  need  no  other  preparation ^'^tfolls 


any  more  than  that  which  has  received  15  or  20  loads 
of  dung  and  mould  for  turnips  ;  the  firfl  year's  lay 
having  been  teathed  in  autumn,  and  the  fecond  fed 
rn.   r     r  -    r  ^^^^^         f^*^     good,  and  the  wheat  apt  to 

mer  thinks  molt  proper.  ihote  of  fix  furrows  are  run  too  much  to  ftraw,  it  is  the  praftice  of  fome  judi- 
moli  common,  though  fome  very  good  farmers  lay  cious  farmers  to  fet  their  manure  upon  the  young  clo"- 
their  wheat-land  into  four-furrow,  and  others  into  ten-  ver,  thereby  depriving  the  wheat  in  fome  degree  of  its 
furrow  ridges;  "which  laft  (fays  our  author)  they  ranknefs  ;  but  it  is  mofl;  common  to  fpread  it  upon 
execute  in  a  ftyle  much  fuperior  to  what  might  be  ex-  the  broken  ground  ;  or  if  the  feed  be  fown  upon  the 
peded  from  wheel -plows-."  ITiey  excel,  however,  in  turneri  furrow,  to  fpread  it  on  the  turf  and  plow  it 
the  fix-furrow  plowing;  of  which  Mr  Marflial  gives  a  under;  or  to  fpread  it  on  the  plowed  furface,  and 
particular  account.    When  plowing  in  this  manner,   harrow  it  in  with  the  feed  as  a  top  dreffing.'  A 


they  carry  very  narrow  furrows ;  fo  that  a  fix-  furrow 
ridge,  fet  out  by  letting  the  ofF-horfe  return  in  the  firfl;- 
tnade  furrow,  does  not  meafure  more  than  three  feet 
•ci^lit  or  nine  inches. 


it  in  w^iin  me  leea  as 
fmaller  quantity  of  manure  is  generally  made"  ufe  of 
for  wheat  than  for  turnips.  From  eight  to  ten  cart- 
loads ^aa  much  as  three  horfes  can  conveniently 
draw)  ace  reckoned  fufticient  for  an  acre  ;  three  or 

four 
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four'  chaldrons  of  lime  to  one  acre,  or  40  bufhels  of  perfeft  unlefs  the  dibbles  come  out  clean  and  wear  _  Wheat.  ^ 
foot  to  the  fame  quantity  of  ground  ;  or  about  a  ton  bright.  It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  make  the  holes  at  '  r—'' 
of  rape-cake  to  three  acres.  equal  diftances  ;  but  more  efpecially  to  keep  the  two 

In  this  county  they  never  begin  to  fow  wheat  till  ftraight  and  parallel  to  each  other,  fome  pradice  being 
after  the  1  7th  of  Oaober,  and  continue  till  the  be-  required  to  guide  the  inllruments  in  fuch  a  manner  as- 
ginning  of  December,  fometimes  even  till  Chrillmas.  to  correfpond  exaftly  with  each  other;  but_  though 
They  give  fis  a  reafon  for  this  late  fowing,  that  the  couples  have  been  invented  to  remedy  this  inconve- 
"  "     ■  "  .  .  -  .-.         nience  to  keep  them  at  a  proper  diftance,  the  other 

method  is  ftill  found  to  be  preferable.  A  middling 
workman  will  make  /our  holes  in  a  fecqnd.  One  dib- 
bler  is  fufficient  for  three  droppers  ;  whence  one  man 
and  three  children  are  called  a  Jet.  Tiie  dibbler  car- 
ries on  three  flags  or  turned  furrows ;  going  on  fome 


wheat  treated  in  this  manner  is  lefs  apt  to  run  to  ftraw 
than  when  fown  earlier.  The  feed  is  generally  pre- 
pared with  brine,  and  candied  in  the  ufual  manner  with 
lime.  The  following  method  of  preparing  it  is  faid 
to  be  effc£lual  in  preventing  the  fmut.  "  The  fait  is 
difiblved  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  water,  barely  fuf- 
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ficient  for  the  purpofe.    The  lime  is  flaked  with  this    yards  upon  one  of  the  outfide  furrows,,  and  returning 

 upon  the  other,  after  which  he  takes  the  middle  one  ; 

and  thus  keeps  his  three  dibblers  conftantly  employed, 
and  at  the  fame  time  is  in  no  danger  of  filling  up  the 
holes  with  his  feet.  The  droppers  put  in  two  or  three 
grains  of  wheat  into  each  hole  ;  but  much  time  and- 
patience  is  neceflary  to  teach  them  to  perform  the  bu- 


folution,  an<d  the  wheat  candied  with  it  in  its  hotteft: 
ftate,  having  been  previoufly  moifl;ened  with  pure 
water."  According  to  our  author's  oblervation,  the 
crops  of  thofe  farmers  who  ufe  this  preparation  are  in 
gf^ncral  more  free  from  fmut  than  thofe  who  make  ufe 
of  any  other. 


The  praAice  of  dibbling  or  fetting  of  wheat  has  not    hnefs  properly  and  quickly.    An  expert  dibbler  will 
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as  yet  become  general  throughout  Norfolk,  the  com 
mon  broad-caft  method  being  ufually  followed,  except 
on  the  Sufiblk  fide  of  the  county.  Some  few  make 
ufe  of  dibbling  and  fluting  rollers  ;  but  driUing  is  al- 
moft  entirely  unknown,  notwithtlanding  the  great  ap- 
titude-of  foil  for  the  praftice.  Plowing  in  the  feed 
under  furrow  is  the  favourite  mode  of  the  Norfolk  far- 
mers, an\l  is  performed  in  the  following  manner  : 
"  The  land  having  been  harrowed  down  level,  and  the 


hole  half  an  acre  in  a  day ;  though  one  third  of  an 
acre  is  ufually  reckoned  a  good  day's  work.  The  feed 
is  covered  by  means  of  a  bulh-harrow  ;  and  from  one 
bufliel  to  fix  pecks  is  the  ufual-  quantity  for  an  acre. 
Notwithltandiag  the  advantages  of  faving  feed,  as  well 
as  fome  others  which  are  generally  reckoned  unde- 
niable, it  is  afferted  by  fome  very  jnJicious  farmers,. 
that  dibbling  of  wheat  on  the  \Vhole  is  not  really  a  pro- 
fitable pratlice.  It  is  particularly  faid  to  be  produc- 
tive of  weeds  unlefs  dibbled  very  thick;  which  indeed  28' 

are  thus  al^  Objecftlonaf 
a^ainfl:  the  ■ 


furface  rendered  fmooth  by  the  roller,  the  head-plow- 

iVer  fur-  man  (if  at  leifure)  marks  out  the  whole  piece  in  nar-  may  probably  be  the  cafe,  as  the  weeds  are  thus 

'wde-     low  flips  of  about  a  ftatute  rod  in  width.    This  he  lowed  a  greater  fpace  to  vegetate  in.  Mr  Marfliall  huu- p^^^i^^  ^ 

ribcd.      does  by  hanging  up  the  plough  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  felf  is  of  opinion,  that  "the  dibbhng  of  wheat  ap- dibbling, 

no  part  of  it  except  the  heal  touches  the  ground;  and  pears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  rich,  deep  foils,  on 

this  makes  a  fure  mark  for  the  feedfman,  which  he  which  three  or  four  pecks  dibbled  early  may  fpread 


cannot  by  any  means  mifl;ake.  In  cafe  the  ploughs 
are  all  employed,  the  feedfman  himfelf  marks  the 
ground,  by  drawing  a  piece  of  wood  or  other  heavy 
body  behind  him."  Mr  Marfliall  prefers  this  to  the 
Kentifli  method  of  fetting  up  flicks  in  the  form  of  a 
47  lane,  as  being  lefs  liable  to  produce  miftakes. 
ftrumtnts  \^  thofe  places  where  wheat  is  dibbled,  they  make 
theat  de"*^' "^'^  of  iron  inftruments  for  the  purpofe.  The  ading 
iribcd.  ^'  part  is  an  egg-fliaped  knob,  fomewhat  larger  than  a 
pigeon's  egg ;  the  fmaller  end  is  the  point  of  the 
dibble,  the  larger,  having  a  rod  of  iron  rifing  from  it 


fufiGciently  for  a  full  crop  ;  whereas  light,  weak,  flial- 
low  foils,  which  have  lain  two  or  three  years,  and  have 
become  grafly,  require  an  additional  quantity  of  feed, 
and  confequently  an  addition  of  labour,  otherwife  the 
plants  are  not  able  to  reach  each  other,  and  the  graf* 
fes  of  courfe  find  their  way  up  between,  them,  by 
which  means  the  crop  is  injured  and  the  foil  rendered 

foul."  ...  -9 

The  fame  author  has  likewife  given  an  account  of  Cuhure  o& 
the  method  of  cultivating  wheat  pradtifeti  in  other  j^^gj^^^^l^^nj^ 
glifli  counties.   In  the  Midland  diflrifk,  including  part  ^j-j^j-j^c].^ 


bout 'half  an  inch  fquare,  and  two  feet  and  an  half  of  Staffordfliire.^Derbyfliire,  Warwick,  and  Lei^ceiler 
long  ;  the  head  being  received  into  a  crofs  piece  of  " 
wood  refembling  the  crutch  of  a  fpade  or  fliovel,  which 
forms  the  handle.  The  dibbler  ufes  two  of  thefe  in- 
ftruments, one  in  each  hand  ;  and,  bending  over  them, 
walks  backward  upon  the  turned  furrows,  making  two 
rows  of  holes  in  each  of  them.  Thefe  rows  are  ufually 
made  at  the  diftance  of  four  inches  from  each. other; 
the  holes  being  two  and  an  half  or  three  inches  diftant, 
viz.  four  in  each  length  of  the  foot  of  the  dibbler.  The 
great  art  in  making  thefe  lies  in  leaving  them  firm  and 
fmooth  in  the  fides,  fo  that  the  loofe  mould  may  not  run 


fliire,  we  are  informed  that  the  fpecies  ufually  fown  is 
that  called  Red  lammaj.,  the  ordinary  red  wheat  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  of  late  a  fpecies  named  the  EJfeit. 
durii  fimilar  to  the  Kenti/h  white  cnjh  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  HeHfordJlnre  Irown  of  Yorkfliire,  have  been  coming 
into  vogue.  Cone-wheat,  formerly  in  ufe  in  this  di- 
fl:ri6t,  is  now  out  of  fafhion.  Spring  wheat  is  cultiva- 
ted with  remarkable  fuccefs,  owing  principally  to  the 
time  of  fowing  ;  viz.  the  clofe  of  April.  Our  author 
was  informed  by  an  excellent  farmer  in  thefe  parts,, 
that  by  fowing  early,  as  in  the  beginning  of  March, 


in  to  fill  them  up  before  the  feeds  are  depofited.  This  is  the  grain  was  liable  to  be  flirivelled,  and  the  ftraw  to 
done  by  a  circular  motion  of  the  hand  and  wriit ;  making  be  blighted  ;  while  that  which  was  fown  towards  the 
afemi-revolution  every  ftroke  ;  the  circular  motion  be-  end  of  April,  or  even  in  the  beginning  of  May,  pro-, 
o-inning  as  the  bit  enters,  and  continuing  until  it  is  en-  duced  clean  plump  corn.  At  the  time  he  vifited  this 
urdy  difengaged  from  the  mould.  The  operation  is  not   country,  however, .  it  feemed .  to  be  faUmg  into  difre^ 
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pute;  though  he  looks  upon  it,  in  feme  fituations, 
efpecially  in  a  turnip- country,  to  be  eligible.  In  the 
ordinary  fucceflion  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  wheat 
comes  after  oats;  and  there  is  perhaps  nine-tenths  of 
the  wheat  in  this  diftridl  fown  upon  oat-ftubble.  Our 
author  has  alfo  feen  a  few  examples  of  wheat  being 
fown  upon  turf  of  fix  or  feven  year's  laying ;  and  fe- 
veral  others  on  clover  ley  once  plowed,  as  well  as  fome 
after  turnips.  The  beft  crops,  however,  produced  in 
^his,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  diftrift,  are  after  funi- 
fner  fallow.  The  time  of  fowing  is  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, little  being  fown  before  Michaelmas  ;  and  in  a 
favourable  feafon,  little  after  the  dofe  of  the  month. 
Much  feed  is  fown  here  without  preparation.  When 
any  is  made  ufe  of,  it  is'  the  common  one  of  brine  can- 
died with  lime.  The  produce  is  very  great,  the  me- 
dium being  full  three  quarters  per  acre,  fometimes 
rfour  or  five  ;  and  one  farmer,  in  the  year  1784,  had, 
©n  50  acres  of  land  together,  no  lefs  than  45  bulhels 
per  acre. 

in  the  Vale  In  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter,  the  cone  toheat,  a  variety 
of  Glouce-  of  tlic  tritkwn  turgidum,  is  cultivated,  as  well  as  the  1am- 
mas  and  fpring  wheats.  It  is  not,  however,  the  true 
cone  wheat  which  is  cultivated  here,  the  ears  being 
nearly  cylindrical ;  but  our  author  met  with  the  tiue 
■fpecies  in  North- Wiltftiire.  Beans  in  this  country  are 
the  common  predeceffors  of  wheat,  and  fometimes 
p€afe  ;  but  here  the  farmers  cultivate  wheat  upon  every 
fpecies  of  foil.  The  time  of  fowing  is  in  November 
.  and  December,  and  the  feed  is  thought  to  be  fown  in 
fufficient  time  if  it  is  done  before  Chriftmas.  In  this 
country  it  is  thought  that  late  fown  crops  always  pro- 
-duce  better  thar;  thofe  which  are  fown  early  ;  but  Mr 
Marfhall  accounts  for  this  by  the  vaft  quantity  of  weeds 
the  latter  have  to  encounter,  and  which  the  late  fown 
crops  efcape  by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs  of  vegetation 
'Ht  that  time  of  the  year.  The  produce,  however, 
throughout  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter,  is  but  very  indiffe- 
rent.— Setting  of  wheat  is  not  praftifed,  but  hoeing 
univerfally. — In  harvefting,  Mr  Marfliall  obferves,  that 
the  grain  is  allowed  to  ftand  until  it  be  unreafonably 
ripe,  and  that  it  is  bound  up  into  very  fmall  flieaves. 
The  pra6lice  of  making  double  bands  is  unknown  In 
this  diftrift  ;  fo  that  the  flieaves  are  no  bigger  than  can 
be  contained  in  the  length  of  fingle  ftraw.  The  in- 
conveniences of  this  method  are,  that  the  crop  re- 
quires more  time  to  ftook,  load  and  ufiload,  and  ftack: 
the  advantages  are,  that  the  trouble  of  making  bands 
is  avoided  ;  and  that  if  rainy  weather  happens  to  inter- 
vene, the  fmall  (heaves  dry  much  fooner  than  the  large 
ones.  Here  the  crop  is  cut  very  liij^h,  the  ftubble  and 
%%'eeds  being  mown  off  in  fwaths  for  litter  foon  after 
the  crop  is  cut ;  and  fometimes  ft)ld  as  high  as  58.  per 
acre. —  Mr  Marfhall  is  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  little 
quantity  produced  In  this  country;  ft  being  hardly 
pofllble  to  derive  it  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  almoll 
all  of  it  being  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grain. 
Among  the  Cotfv/old  hills  of  Gloucefter  the  lam- 
mas  and  cone  "wheats  are  fown  ;  and  a  new  variety  of 
the  latter  was  raifed  not  long  ago  by  picking  out  a 
fingle  grain  of  feed  from  among  a  parcel.  The  body 
is  very  long  and  large,  but  not  fightly. — The  Cotf- 
wold  hills  are  almoft  proverbial  for  early  fowing  of 
wheat.  ITic  general  rule  is  to  begin  plowing  in  July, 
and  fowing  the  firil  wet  weather  in  Auguftj  fo  that  here 
2Sr°  159. 
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the  feed-lime  and  harveft  of  wheat  coincide.    If  in 
confequence  of  this  early  fowing  the  blade  becomes 
rank  in  autumn,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  proper  to  eat  it 
down  by  putting  a  large  flock  of  fheep  upon  it  at  once. 
Eating  it  in  fpring  is  confidered  as  pernicious.    It  is 
ufually  weeded  with  fpud-hooks  ;  not  hoed,  as  in  the  Inftancc  < 
Vale.    One  inftance,  however,  is  mentioned  hy  our  -'i^gofd» 
author,  in  which  a  very  thin  crop  full  of  feed- weeds  jj^*^.' 
was  hoed  in  autunnn  with  uncommon  fuccefs,  occurred  whea^ 
in  the  pradlice  of  a  fuperior  manager  in  this  diftri(3; ; 
as  well  as  others  in  which  wheat  has  been  weeded  in 
autumn  with  great  advantage.    He  alfo  met  with  an- 
other well  authenticated  inftance  of  the  good  effeA  of 
cutting  mildewed  wheat  while  very  green.    '*  A  fine  Of  cutdnj 
piece  of  wheat  being  lodged  by  heavy  rains,  and  be-  mildewed 
ing  foon  after  perceived  to  be  infcfted  with  the  mil-  '^''  '"^^'^  vci 
dew,  was  cut,  though  ftill  In  a  perfeftly  green  ftate  :  , 
namely,  about  three  weeks  before  the  ufual  time  of  cut-  | 
ting.    It  lay  fpread  abroad  upon  the  ftubble  until  it 
became  dry  enough  to  prevent  its  caking  in  the  ftieaf ;  | 
when  it  was  bound  and  fet  up  in  fliocks.    The  refult 
of  this  treatment  was,  that  the  grain,  though  fmall^ 
was  of  a  fine  colour,  and  the  heavieft  wheat  which 
grew  upon  the  fame  farm  that  feafon ;  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  thinnefs  of  its  Ikin.    What  appears  much  more 
remarkable,  the  ftraw  was  perfeftly  bright,  not  a  | 
fpeck  upon  it. — In  this  part  of  the  country,  the  pro-        -  I 
duce  of  wheat  is  fuperior  to  that  in  the  Vale  ;  but  Mr  f 
Marftiall  is  of  opinion,  that  the  foil  is  much  more  fit 
for  barley  than  wheat. 

In  Yorkfhire,  though  generally  a  grafs-land  coun-  CuUiVati^ 
try,  and  where  of  confequence  corn  is  only  a  fecon-  of  wheat  i 
dary  concern,  yet  feveral  kinds  of  wheat  are  culti-  Yorklhirc 
vated,  particularly  Zealand,  Doivny  Kent,  Common 
WhitSy    Hertfordfloire  Brotvn,    Teliow  Kent,  Common 
Red.    All  thefeare  varieties  of  winter  wheat  ;  befides 
which  they  cultivate  alfo  the  fpnng  or  fummer  wheau 
Here  our  author  makes  feveral  curious  obfervations 
concerning  the  ralfing  of  itariet'ies  of  plants.    "  It  is   ,  ^''^ 
probable  (fays  he),  that  time  has  the  farat  cffed  up-  Jjo^son^'- 
on  the  varieties  of  wheat  and  other  grains  as  it  has  on  flng  va-' 
thofe  of  cultivated  fruits,  potatoes,  and  other  vegeta-  rietics  of 
ble  produ£llons.    Thus,  to  produce  an  early  pea,  theP^^'"* 
garden  ermarksthe  plants  which  open  firft  intobloffom 
among  the  moft  early  kind  he  has  in  cultivation.  Next 
year  he  fows  the  produce  of  thofe  plants,  and  goes  o- 
ver  the  coming  crop  In  the  manner  he  had  done  the 
preceding  year,  marking  the  earlier  of  this  early  kind. 
In  a  firailar  manner  new  varieties  of  apples  are  raifed, 
by  choofing  the  broadeft  leaved  plants  among  a  bed  di 
feedUngs  rifing  promifcuoufiy  from  pippins.  Huftand- 
men,  It  Is  probable,  have  heretofore  been  equally  in- 
duftrious  in  producing  frefh  varieties  of  corn ;  or 
whence  the  endlefs  variety  of  winter  wheats  ?  If  they 
be  naturally  of  one  fpeci<«,  as  Linnasus  has  deemed 
them,  they  muft  have  been  produced  by  climature, 
foil,  or  induftry ;  for  although  nature  fports  with  in- 
di-viduals,  the  induftry  of  man  is  requifite  to  raife,  efta- 
bllfh,  and  continue  a  permanent  variety.    The  only 
inftance  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  tracing 
the  variety  down  to  the  parent  indhidmi,  has  occurred 
to  me  in  this  diftriit. — A  man  of  acute  obfervation, 
having,  in  a  piece  of  wheat,  percelwd  a  plant  of  un- 
common ftrcfigth  and  kxurlance,  diiFufing  Its  branches 
on  every  fide,  and  fctting  its  clofely-furrounding  neigh- 
bours 
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heat,   boars  at  defiance  ;  marked  it,  and  at  harveft  removed 
it  feparately.  The  produce  was  1 5  ears,  yielding  604. 
grains  of  a  ftrong-bodied  liver-coloured  wheat,  diffe- 
rent, in  general  appearance, from  every  other  variety  he 
had  feen.    The  chaff  was^fmooth,  without  awns,  and 
of  the  colour  of  the  grain  ;  the  ftraw  flout  and  reedy. 
Thefe  604  grains  were  planted  fmgly,  nine  inches  a- 
funder,  filling  about  40  fquare  yards  of  ground,  on  a 
clover  ftubble,   the  remainder  of  the  ground  being 
fown  with  wheat  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  by  vvhich  means 
extraordinary  trouble  and  deftruftion  by  birds  were  a- 
voided.    The  produce  was  two  gallons  and  an  half, 
weighing  2oi  lb.  of  prime  grain  for  feed,  befides  f^ome 
pounds  of  feconds.  One  grain  produced  35  ears,  yield- 
ing 1235  grains  ;  fo  that  the  fecond  years  produce  was 
fufficient  to  plant  an  acre  of  ground.— What  deters  far- 
mers from  improvements  of  this  nature  is  probably  the 
mifchievoufnefs  of  birds  ;  from  which  at  harveft  it  is 
fcarcely  pofTible  to  preferve  a  fmall  patch  of  corn,  ef- 
peclally  in  a  garden  or  other  ground  fituated  near  an 
habitation  ;  but  by  carrying  on  the  improvement  in  a 
field  of  corn  of  the  fame  nature,  that  inconvenience  is 
got  rid  of.    In  this  fituation,  however,  the  botanlft 
will  be  apprehenfive  of  danger  from  the  floral  farina 
of  the  furrounding  crop.    But  from  what  obfervatioHS 
I  have  made,  I  am  of  opinion  his  fears  will  be  ground- 
lefs.    No  evil  of  this  kind  occurred,  though  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  above  variety  was  carried  on  among 
nvhite  wheat.    But  this  need  not  be  brought  as  an  evi- 
dence :  it  is  not  uncommon  here  to  fow  a  mixture  of 
red  and  white  wheats  together  ;  and  this,  it  is  confi- 
dently afferted,  without  impairing  even  the  colour  of 
either  of  them.    The  fame  mode  of  culture  is  appli- 
cable to  the  improvement  of  varieties  ;  which  perhaps 
would  be  more  profitable  to  the  hufhandman  than  lai- 
fing  new  ones,  and  more  expeditious." 
liLiion     I"  Yorkfhire  a  very  fingular  preparation  of  feed- 
wheat     wheat  prevails,  viz.  the  fteeping  it  in  a  l^olution  of  arfe- 
:h  arfe-         as  a  preventative  of  fmut.   Marfhall  was  informed 
by'onc  farmer,  that  he  had  made  ufe  of  this  prepara- 
tion for  20  years  with  fuccefs,  having  never  during 
tint  long  fpace  of  time  fuffered  any  fenfible  injury 
from  fmut.    Our  author  feems  inclined  to  believe  the 
efficacy  of  this  preparation  ;  but  thinks  there  may  be 
fome  reafon  to  apprehend  danger  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  a 
pernicious  mineral,  either  through  the  careleffnefs  of 
fervants,  or  handling  of  the  feed  by  the  perfon  who 
fows  it.      The  farmer  above  mentioned,  however, 
during  all  the  time  he  ufed  it,  never  experienced  any 
inconvenience  either  to  hlmfelf,  the  feedlman,  or  even 
to  the  poultry  ;  though  thefe  laft,  we  fhould  have 
thought,  would  have  been  peculiarly  liable  to  accidents 
from  arfenlcated  feed— The  preparation  is  made  by 
pounding  the  arfenic  extremely  fine,  boihng  it  in  wa- 
ter  and  drenching  the  feed  with  the  decoaion.   "  In 
flriftncfs  (fays  Mr  Marfiiall),'  the  arfenic  fhould  be 
levigated  fufficiently  fine,  to  be  taken  up  and  wafhed 
over  with  water,  reducing  '.he  fediment  until  it  be  fine 
enough  to  be  carried  over  in  the  fame  manner.  •  -  The 
ufual  method  of  preparing  the  liquor  is  to  boil  one 
ounce  of  white  arfenic,  fin.4y  powdered,  m  a  gallon 
of  water,  from  one  to  two  hours ;  and  to  add  to  the 
decoaion  as  much  water  or  ftale  urine  as  will  increafe 
the  hquor  to  two  gallons.— In  this  hquor  the  feed  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  immerged,  ftiirlng  It  about  m  fuch  a 
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manner  «s  to  faturate  efFe£lually  the  downy  erfdof  each 
grain. — This  done,  and  the  liquor  drawn  off,  the  feed 
is  confidered  as  fit  for  the  feed-baflcet,  without  being 
candied  with  lime,  or  any  other  preparation. — A 
bufhel  of  wheat  has  been  obferved  to  take  up  about  a 
gallon  of  hquor.  The  price  of  arfenic  is  about  6d. 
per  pound  ;  which  on  this  calculation  will  cure  four 
quarters  of  feed.  If  no  more  than  three  quarter* 
be  prepared  with  it,  the  cofl  will  be  only  a  farthing 
per  bufhel  ;  but  to  this  muft  be  added  the  labour 
of  pounding  and  boiling.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  by  much 
the  cheapeft,  and  perhaps,  upon  the  whole  (adds  Mr 
Marfhall),  the  beft  preparation  we  are  at  pre  fen  t  ac- 
quainted with. — In  this  county  it  is  believed  that  a 
mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  formerly  a  very  common 
crop  in  thefe  parte,  is  never  affefted  with  mildew  ;  but 
our  author  does  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  affer- 
tion. 


Sect.  II.  Barley. 

The  county  of  Norfolk,  according  to  Mr  Marfhall,  Cukfvatlon 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  grain,  of  barley  in 
the  ftrongeft  foil  not  being  too  heavy,  and  the  lighteft  No^^fol^'' 
being  able  to  bear  it ;  and  fo  well  vcrfed  are  the  Nor- 
folk farmers  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  that  the  barley 
of  this  county  is  defired  for  feed  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom. — It  is  here  fown  after  wheat  or  turnips  ;  and, 
in  fome  very  light  lands  it  is  fown  after  the  fectind 
year's  lay. — After  wheat,  the  feed-time  of  the  latter 
being  finifhed,  and  the  ftubble  trampled  down  with 
bullocks,  the  land  is  ploughed  with  a  fliallow  furrow 
for  a  winter-fallow  for  barley.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  the  land  is  harrowed  and  crofs- ploughed  ;  or  if  it 
be  wet,  the  ridges  are  reverfed.  In  April  it  receives  an- 
other ploughing  lengthways;  and  at  feed-time  it  is  har- 
rowed, rolled,  fowed,  and  the  furface  rendered  as  fmooth 
and  level  as  poflible.— After  turnips  the  foil  is  broken  up 
as  faft  as  the  turnips  are  taken  off ;  if  early  in  winter 
hy  rice- balkingf  a  praftice  already  explained*;  but  if  *  Seen'^ar; 
late,  by  a  plain  plowing.  It  is  common,  jf  time  will 
permit,  to  plough  three  times ;  the  firfl  fhallow,  the  fe- 
cond full,  and  the  third  a  mean  depth  ;  with  which 
laft  the  feed  is  plowed  in.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
ground  is  ploughed  only  once,  and  the  feed  fown  above; 
but  morefrequently  by  threeploughiiigs,  though  perhaps 
the  farmer  has  not  above  a  week  to  perform  them  in. 

 After  lay,  the  turf  is  generally  broken  by  a  winter 

fallow,  and  the  foil  treated  as  after  wheat. 

This  grain  is  feldom  manured  for,  except  when  fown 
after  lay,  when  it  is  treated  as  wheat.  No  manure  is 
requiiite  after  turnips  or  wheat,  if  the  latter  has  been 
manured  for.  If  not,  the  turnip-crop  following  im- 
mediately, the  barley  is  left  to  take  its  chance,  unlefs 
the  opportunity  be  embraced  for  winter-marling. 

Little  barley  is  fown  by  the  Norfolk  farmers  be- 
fore the  middle  of  April,  and  the  feed- time  generally 
continues  till  the  middle  of  May  ;  though  this  muft  in 
fome  meafure  depend  on  the  feafon  ;  «'  which  (fays 
Mr  Marfhall)  is  more  attended  to  in  Norfolk  than  per- 
haps in  all  the  world  befide."  In  the  very  backward 
fpring  of  1782,  barley  was  fown  in  June  with  fuccefs. 
No  preparation  is  ufed.  It  is  all  fown  broad- caft,  and 
almoft  all  under  furrow ;  that  is,  the  furface  having 
been  fraoothed  by  the  harrow  and  roller,  the  feed  i* 
5  A  fown 
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Barley,  fown  and  plowed  Timier  with  a  fliallow  furrow  ;  but  if 
^ '  »  the  feafon  be  wet,  and  the  foil  cold  and  heavy,  it  is 
fometimes  fown  above  ;  but  if  the  fpring  be  forward, 
and  the  laft  piece  of  turnips  eaten  off  late,  the  ground 
is  fometimes  obliged  to  be  plowed  only  once,  and  to 
be  fown  above;  though  in  this  cafe  Mr  Marfliall  thinks 
it  the  moft  eligible  management,  inftead  of  turning 
over  the  whole  thick nefs  of  the  foil,  to  tiuo-furroiu  it, 
and  fow  between.  This  is  done  by  only  Dcimming  the 
furface  with  the  firft  plough,  fowing  the  Led  upon 
this,  and  then  covering  it  with  the  bottom-furrow 
brought  up  by  the  fccond  plough.  Three  bufhels  are 
ufually  fufficient  for  an  acre. 

The  barley,  as  well  aS  the  wheat,  in  Norfolk,  is  al- 
lowed to  ftand  till  very  ripe.  It  is  univerfally  mown 
into  fwath,  with  a  fmall  bow  fixed  at  the  heel  of  the 
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In  the  Midland  dillrift  they  cultivate  two  fpecies  of  Barley, 
barley,  viz.  the  zeocrkon  or  common  long  eared,  and  ^— -v— ^ 
tht  dijUchori  or  fprat  barky;  the  latter  not  being  of 
more  than  50  years  ftanding,  but  the  former  of  much  land  di- 
otder  date.   The  fprat  is  the  more  hardy,  and  requires  ft' 
to  be  more  early  fown ;  but  the  long- ear  yields  the 
better  produce.    It  fucceeds  wheat  and  turnips  ;  but 
on  the  ftrong  lands  of  this  diftrift,  the  crop  after  wheat 
is  much  lefs  produftive,  as  well  as  lefs  certain,  than  af- 
ter turnips;  which  circumftance  is  hkewife  obferved  in 
Norfolk.    It  is  fomfrtihies  alfo  fown  with  fuccefs  upon 
turf.    When  fown  after  wheat,  the  foil  is  winter-fal- 
lowed by  three  ploughings;  the  firft  lengthways  in  No- 
vember ;  the  fecond  acrofs  in  March ;  the  laft,  which 
is  the  feed-plowing,  lengthways.    Between  the  two 
laft  ploughings  the  foil  is  harrowed,  and  the  twitch  fha- 


requires  more  labour,  befides  breaking  and  ruffling  the 
fwath  s. 

In  the  Vale  I"  Vale  of  Gloueefter  the  quantity  of  barley  cul- 
ef  GloHctf-  tivated  is  very  inconfiderable  ;  the  only  fpecies  is  the 


fcythe.  If  it  receive  wet  in  the  fwath  in  this  country,  ken  out  with  forks  ;  after  which  it  is  left  loofe  and 
it  is  not  turned,  hut  lifted ;  that  is,  the  heads  or  ears  light  to  die  upon  the  furface,  without  being  either 
arc  raifed  from  the  ground,  either  with  a  fork  or  the  burnt  or  carried  off.  After  turnips  the  foil  has  corn- 
teeth  of  a  rake,  thereby  admitting  the  air  underneath  monly  three  ploughings ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that 
the  fwaths  ;  which  will  not  fall  down  _  again  to  the  the  turnips  being  commonly  folded  off  with  flieep,  the 
ground  fo  clofe  as  before,  fo  that  the  air  has  free  ac-  foil,  naturally  of  a  clofe  texture,  receives  a  ftill  greater 
cefs  to  the  upder  fide:  and  this  method  of  lifting  is  degree  of  compadnefs,  which  it  is  proper  to  break 
fuppofed  not  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  turning,  which    down,  and  render  it  porous.    The  feed-time  is  the 

two  laft  weeks  of  April  and  the  fit  ft  of  May ;  from 
two  bufhels  and  a  •half  to  three  bufhels  an  acre,  fome- 
times even  as  much  as  four  bufhels ;  the  produce  very 
.    .  gi'eat,  fometimes  as  high  as  feven  or  even  eight  quar- 

common  long- eared  barley,  hordcum  ■zeocriton.    In  this    ters  an  acre  ;  but  the  medium  may  be  reckoned  from  ^ 
county  the  grain  we  fpeak  of  is  ufed,  on  the  every    four  to  four  and  an  half  quarters.    Mr  Marfliall  re-  4* 
year's  lands,  as  a  ckanfing  crop.    It  is  fown  very  late,    marks,  that  the  culture  of  barley  is  extremely  diffi  P^^'^oa 
ilz.  in  the  middle  or  end  of  May  ;  fometimes  the  be-   cuk.    "  Something  (fays  he)  depends  on  the  nature cbU^^ 
ginning  or  even  the  middle  of  June.    The  reafon  of  of  the  foil,  much  on  the  preparation,  much  on  the  fea- 
this  is,  that  the  people  of  the  Vale  think,  that  if  a  week    fon  of  fowing,  and  much  on  harveflin^.    Upon  the 
or  ten  days  of  fine  weather  can  be  had  for  the  opera-    whok,  it  may  be  deemed,  of  corn  crops,*t"he  moft  diffi- 
tion  of  harrowing  out  couch,  and  if  after  this  a  full    cult  to  be  cultivated  with  certainty." 

crop  of  barley  fucceed,  efpecially  if  it  fhould  fortunate-       In  Yorkfliire  there  are  four  kinds  of  barley  culti-r  y^u 
ly  take  a  reclining  pofture,  the  bufinefs  of  fallowing  is    vated,  -viz.  the  zeocriton  or  long- eared  ;  \.\it  di/lichon 
effedually  done,  infomuch  that  the  foil  is  cleaned  to  a    or  fprat ;  the  vulgare,  big,  four-rowed  or  fpring- 
fufftcient  degree  to  laft  for  anumber  of  years.  A  great   barky;  and  iht  hcxaftichon,  fix- rowed  or  fpring-bar^ 

ley.  The  firft  and  third  forts  are  principally  cultiva- 
ted ^  the  wintcr-bailey  is  as  yet  new  to  the  diftria. 


quantity  of.  feed  is  made  ufe  of,  viz.  from  three  to 
four  bufhels  to  an  acre;  under  the  idea,  that  a  full 
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crop  of  barley,  efpecially  if  it  lodge,  fmothers  all  kinds  Battkdoor- barky  was  formerly  very  common,  but  is 
of  weeds,  couch-grafs  Itfelf  not  excepted.  Our  author  now  almoft  entirely  difufed.    Mr  Marftiall  obferves 
acknowkdges  this  efftft  in  fome  degree,  but  does  not  that  kfs  than  a  century  ago,  barky  was  not  faleable 
recommend  the  pradice.    "  If  the  land  (fays  he)  be  until  it  was  malted ;  there  were  neither  makftera  nor 
tokrably  clean,  and  the  feafon  favourabk,  a  barley  public  houfes,  but  every  farmer  malted  his  own  grain 
Mow  may  no  doubt  be  of  effential  fervice.  But  there  or  fold  it  to  a  neighbour  who  had  a  malt-kiln.  Brakes 
is  not  one  year  in  five  in  which  even  land  which  is  to-  cut  from  the  neighbouring  commons  were  the  fuel 
leiably  clean  can  be  fown  in  kafon,  and  at  the  fame  commonly  ufed  upon  this  occafion,  and  a  certain  day 
time  be  much  benefited  by  it  for  future  crops."    The  for  cutting  them  was  fixed,  in  order  to  prevent  any- 
barky  in  this  county  is  all  hand-weeded.  It  is  harveft-  one  from  taking  more  than,  his  fhare.  The  cafe  is  now 
ed  loofe,.  mown  with  the  naked  fey  the,  lies  in  fwath  totally  reverfed  ;  even  public  mak- houfes  being  un- 
till  the  day  of  carrying,  and  is  cocked  with  common  known,  and  the  bufinefs  of  malting  entirely  performed 
hay  forks.    The  medium  produce  is  three  quarters  per  by  maltfters,  who  buy  the  barky  from  the  farmer  and 
acre.    Its  quality  is  preferabk  to  that  of  the  hill-  fell  him  what  malt  he  may  want  for  his  family,  * 
barley. 

The  common  long  eared  fpecies  is  fown  among  the 
Gotfwold  hills.  It  is  fown  in  the  latter  end  of  March 
and  beginning  of  April,  in  the  quantity  of  three  bufheh       I »  Norfolk  this  kind  of  grain  is  much  lefs  cultiva-w  ^\ 

to  an  acre,  producing  from  20  bufhels  to  four  quarters  ted  than  barley;  and  the,  only  fpecies  obferved  bvcultiva- 

to  an  acre;  "  which  (fays  our  author)  is  a  low  pro-  Mr  Marfhall  is  a  kind  of  white  oat,  which  grows  quick- tion  of' 

ly,  and  feems  to  be  of  Dutch  exrradion.    They  are"^"- 
cultivated  occafionally  on  all  kinds  of  foils ;  but  more 
efjecially  on  cold  heavy  land,  or  oa  very  light,  unpro. 


Sect.  III.  Qats. 


duce.  It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  this  produce 
is  from  land  deficient  in  tillage  ;  and  that  barky  de- 
lights in  a  fine  pulverou^  tillh»'' 


HUSBANDR  Y. 

They  raoft  frequently  fucceed    mng  of  April,  from  four  to  feyen  bufKels  an  acre  ; 
-  '     ^    the  produce  is  m  propoition  to  tbe  feed,  the  medium 

being  about  fix  quarters. 

In  Yorklhire  the  Friezeland  oats  are  llkevvlfe  P^e- '^V^*^ 


TIT. 

duftlve,  heatliy,  foils.    _    ,  . 
wheat  or  lay-ground  barley  :  "  but  (fays  our  author) 
there  are  no  eftablifhed  rules  refpeftlng  any  part  of  the 
culture  of  this  time-ferving  crop."    The  culture  of 
the  ground  is  ufually  the  fame  with  that  of  barley ;  the 
ground  generally  undergoing  a  winter  fallow  of  three 
or  four  ploughings,  though  fometimea  they  are  fown 
after  one  ploughing.    They  are  more  commonly  fown 
above  furrow  than  barley.    The  feed- time  is  made 
fubfervlent  to  that  of  barley,  being  fometimes  fooner 
and  fometimes  later  than  barley  feed-time  :  and  Mr 
Marfhall  oMerves,  that  he  has  fometimes  feen  them 
fown  in  June  ;  it  being  obfervable,  that  oats  fown  late 
ripen  earlier  than  bavley  fown  at  the  fame  time.  The 
quantity  of  feed  in  Norfolk  is  from  four  to  five  bufhels 
per  acre  ;  but  he  does  not  acquaint  us  with  the  pro- 
L  *K  r  duce.    He  mentions  a  very  fingular  method  of  culture 
Coughing  fometimes  praftifed  in  this  county ,      ploughing  down 
^,wn  oats,  the  oats  after  they  begin  to  vegetate,  but  before  they 
have  got  above  ground  ;  which  is  attended  with  great 
'  fuccefs,  even  though  the  ground  is  turned  over  with  a 

full  furrow.    By  this  method  weeds  of  every  kind  are 
deftroyed,  or  at  leaft  checked  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
L  wive  the  crop  an  opportunity  of  getting  above  them  ; 

I  and  the  porofity  communicated  to  the  foil  is  excellent- 

F  ly  well  adapted  to  the  infant-plants.of  barley;  which 

probably  might  frequently  receive  benefit  from  this 
,  operation. 

hvild  oats      In  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter,  Mr  Marfhall  obferves, 
I  weed  in  that  the  wild  oat  is  a  very  troublefome  weed,  as  well 
the  Vale  of     in  Yorkfiiire ;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  as 
[Jlouceftcr.  ^^^j^  ^  ^^^^^^       Q^eat  Britain  as  any  other  arable 
weed,  and  is  perhaps  the  moft  difficult  to  be  extir- 
pated.   It  will  lie  a  century  in  the  foil  without  lofing 
its  vegetative  quality.    Ground  which  has  lain  in  a 
ftate  of  grafs  time  immemorial,  both  in  Gloucefter  and 
Yorkfhire,  has  produced  it  in  abundance  on  being 
broken  up.    It  is  alfo  endowed  with  the  fame  feem- 
ingly  inftinftive  choice  of  feafons  and  ftate  of  the  foil 
as  other  feeds  of  weeds  appear  to  have.    Hence^  it  is 
exceffively  difficult  to  be  overcome  ;  for  as  it  ripens 
before  any  crop  of  grain,  it  ftieds  its  feed  on  the  foil, 
where  the  roughnefs  of  its  coat  probably  fecures  it 
from  birds.    The  only  methods  of  extirpating  this 
plant  are  fallowing,  hoeing,  and  handweeding,  where 
the  laft  is  pradicable,  after  it  has  fhot  its  panicle. 
No  oats  are  cultivated  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter  j 
ivatea  though  the  wild  oat  grows  every  where  as  already  faid. 
the  Vale  Mr  Marfiiall  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  adapted  to 
tofGlouctf- oat-B  than  to  barley.    The  reafon  he  affigns  for  the 
preference  given  to  the  latter  is,  that  in  this  part  of 
the  country  the  monks  were  formerly  very  numerous, 
who  probably  preferred  a/e  to  oaten  cake.— He  now, 
however,  recommends  a  trial  of  the  grain  on  the  ftrong- 
er  cold  lanrs  in  the  area  of  the  Vale,  as  they  feldom 
can  be  got  fufficiently  fine  for  barley.    The  fodder 
from  oats  he  accounts  much  more  valuable  than  that 
from  barley  to  a  dairy  country  ;  and  the  grain  would 
more  than  balance  in  quantity  the  comparative  diffe- 
rence in  price. 

In  the  midland  diftrift  the  Poland  oaf,  which  wa« 
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formerly  in  vogue,  has  now  given  place  to  the  Dutch 
or  Frktelavd  kind.  It  is  conttantly  fown  after  turf  ; 
o;;e  ploughing  being  given  in  February,  March,  or  April. 
The  feed-time  ie  the  latter  end  of  March  and  begin. 


ferred  to  the  Poland,  as  affording  more  ftraw,  and  be-  ' 
ing  thinner  n<inntd  than  the  latter.  The  Siberian,  or 
Tartarian  oat,  a  fpecies  unnoticed  by  Linnaeus,  is 
likewife  cultivated  in  this  country  :  the  reed  oat  is 
known,  but  has  not  yet  come  into  any  great  eftima- 
tion.  The  grain  is  light,  and  the  ftraw  too  ready  to 
be  affeaed  by  cattle. 

Oats  are  particularly  cultivated  in  the  weftern  divi- 
fion  of  the  Vale  of  Yorkfliire  ;  where  the  foil  is  chiefly 
a  rich  fandy  loam,  unproduftive  of  wheat.  Five  or 
fix  bufhels,  or  even  a  quarter  of  oats,  are  fometimes 
fown  upon  an  acre  ;  the  produce  from  feven  to  ten 
quarters.— In  this  country  they  are  threftied  in  the  sinful, r 
open  air,  and  frequently  even  upon  the  bare  ground,  mctlu)d  of 
without  even  the  ceremony  of  interpofing  a  cloth.  The  i^i«"»iDg, 
reafons  affigned  for  this  feemingly  ftrange  pradice  are, 
that  if  pigs  and  poultry  be  employed  to  eat  up  the 
grain  which  efcapes  the  broom,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  wafte.  Here  the  market  is  always  very  great  for 
new  oats,  the  manufafturing  parts  of  Weft  YorkHiire 
ufing  principally  oat-bread.  The  only  objeftion  to 
this  pra£lice  is  the  chance  of  bad  weather ;  but  there 
is  always  plenty  of  ftraw  to  cover  up  the  threfhcd  corn, 
and  it  is  found  that  a  little  rain  upon  the  ftraw  does 
not  make  it  lefs  agreeable  to  cattle. 

In  an  experiment  made  by  Mr  Bartley  near  Briftol,  Bat/j  Pa.  ^ 
upon  black  oats,  we  are  informed  that  he  had  the  pro-^"''^'J°* 
digious  increafe  of  98,^  Winchefter  bufhels  from  four?'  " 
on  the  acre  :  the  land  was  a  deep,  mellow,  fandy  Experiment 
loam.    It  had  carried  potatoes  the  former  year,  and  on  black 
received  one  ploughing  for  a  winter  fallow.  Another 
ploughing  was  given  it  in  Februarj',  and  the  feed  was 
fown  on  the  27th  'and  iSth  of  the  month.  The  fuccefs 
of  the  experiment  was  fuppofed  to  be  owing  partly  to 
the  early^fowing  and  partly  to  a  good  deep  tillage. 

Sect.  IV.  Pi:afe. 

In  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  148.  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  fuccefs  of  an  experiment  by  Mr  Pavier 
near  Taunton,  on  fowing  peafe  in  diills,  a  method  men- 
tioned  under  the  article  Agriculture,  n«  150.  The  ja  , 
fcale  on  which  this  experiment  was  made,  however,  ^^°^ettmg 
being  fo  fmall,  it  would  perhaps  be  rafli  to  infer  from^^jj^^' 
it  what  might  be  the  event  of  planting  a  large  piece 
of  ground  in  the  fame  manner.  The  fpace  was  only 
1 6  fquare  yards,  but  the  produce  fo  great,  that  by  cal- 
culating from  it,  a  ftatute  acre  would  yield  600,  or  at 
the  leaft  $co  pecks  of  green  peafe  at  the  firft  gathering; 
which,  at  the  high  price  they  bore  at  that  time  in  the 
county  about  Taunton,  viz.  i6d.  per  peck,  would 
have  amounted  to  33I.  6s.  8d.  On  this  the  Society 
obferve,  that  though  they  doubt  not  the  truth  of  the 
calculation,  they  are  of  opinion,  that  fuch  a  quanti- 
ty as  5©o  or  600  pecks  of  green  peafe  would  immedi- 
ately r-educe  the  price  in  any  country  market.  "  If 
the  above-mentioned  crop  (fay  they )  were  fold  only  at 
nine  pence  per  peck,  the  farmer  would  be  well  paid 
for  his  trouble."  In  a  letter  on  the  drill  hufbandry  by 
Mr  Whitmore,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  fociety 
were  returned,  he  informs  us,  that  drilled  peafe  muft 
5  A  2  not 
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not  be  fown  too  thin,  or  they  will  always  be  foul ;  and 
in  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  notwithllanding  careful 
hoeing,  they  turned  out  fo  foul,  that  the  produce  was 
only  eight  bufhels  to  the  acre. — From  an  experiment 
related  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  fame  work,  it  appears 
that  peafe,  however  meliorating  they  may  be  to  the 
ground  at  firft,  will  at  the  lafl;  totally  exhauft  it,  at 
leaft  with  regard  to  themftlves.  In  this  experiment 
they  were  fown  on  the  fame  fpot  for  ten  years  running. 
After  the  firft  two  years  the  crop  became  gradually 
lefs  and  lefs,  until  at  laft  the  feed  would  not  vegetate,- 
but  became  putrid.  Strawberries  were  then  planted' 
without  any  manure,  and  yitldcd  an  excellent  crop. 

On  the  Norfolk  culture  of  peafe*,  Mr  Marfhall 
makes  two  obfervations.  ♦<  Lays  are  feldom  ploughed 
more  than  once  for  peafe  ;  and  the  feed  is  in  general 
dibbled  in  upon  the  flag-  of  this  one  ploughing.  But 
ftubbles  are  in  general  broken  by  a  winter- fallow  of 
thiee  or  four  ploughings  ;  the  feed  being  fown  broad- 
caft,  and  ploughed  in  about  three  inches  deep  with  the 
laft  ploughing." — In  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter  they  are 
plantCi'  by  women,  and  hoed  by  women  and  children, 
once,  twice,  and  fometimes  thrice  ;  which  gives  the 
crop,  when  the  foil  is  fufficiently  free  from  root-weeds, 
the  appearance  of  a  garden  in  the  fummer  time,  and 
produces  a  plentiful  crop  in  harveft.  The  diftance 
between  the  rows  varies  from  10  to  14  inches,  but  12 
may  be  confidered  as  the  medium  ;  the  diftance  in  the 
rows  two  inches.  In  the  Cheltenham  quarter  of  the 
diftrifl,  they  fet  the  peas  not  in  continued  lines,  but 
in  clumps;  making  the  holes  eight  or  ten  inches  di- 
ftant  from  one  .  nether,  putting  a  number  of  peafe  in- 
to each  hole.  Thus  the  hoe  has  undoubtedly  greater 
freedom  ;  all  the  difadvantage  is,  that  in  this  cafe 
the  foil  is  not  fo  evenly  and  fully  occupied  by  the  roots 
as  when  they  are  difpofed  in  continued  lines. — In 
Yorkfhire  it  is  common  to  fow  beans  and  grey  peafe 
together,  under  the  name  of  hlcndings  ;  and  fometimes 
fitches  (probably,  fays  Mr  Marfhall,  a  gigantic  varie- 
ty of  the  ervum  lens)  are  fown  among  beans.  Such 
mixtures  are  found  to  augment  the  crop,  and  the  dif- 
ferent fpecies  are  cafily  feparated  by  the  fieve. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  remarkable  particulars  concern- 
ing the  culture  of  corn  not  taken  notice  of  under  Agri- 
culture :  but  bcfides  that  kind  of  vegetables  called 
Grain,  there  is  a  number  of  others  very  important 
both  for  the  ufe  of  men  and  cattle,  of  which  we  muft 
now  treat  particularly. 

Sect.  V.  Potatoes. 

These,  next  to  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  crop  moft  generally  ufeful  for 
the  hufbandman  ;  affording  not  only  a  moft  excellent 
food  for  cattle,  but  for  the  human  fpecies  alfo  ;  and 
are  perhaps  the  only  fubftitute  that  could  be  ufed  for 
bread  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs.  In  the  anfwer 
by  Dr  Tiffot  to  M.  JLiinguct  already  mentioned,  the 
former  objefts  to  the  conftant  ufe  of  them  as  food  ; 
not  becaufe  they  are  pernicious  to  the  body,  but  be- 
caufe  they  hurt  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  He  owns, 
that  thofe  who  eat  maize,  potatoes,  or  even  millet,  may 
grow  tall  and  acquire  a  large  fize  ;  but  doubts  if  «ny 
fuch  ever  produced  a  literary  work  of  merit.  It  does 
not,  however,  by  any  means  appear,  that  the  very  ge- 
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neral  ufe  of  potatoes  in  our  own  country  has  at  all  im-  Potatoes, 

paired  either  the  health  of  body  or  vigour  of  mind  of  '  

its  inhabitants.    The  queftion  then,  as  they  have  al- 
ready been  fliown  to  be  an  excellent  food  for  cattle, 
comes  to  be  merely  with  regard  to  the  profit  of  culti- 
vating them;  and  this  feems  already  to  be  fo  well  de- 
termined by  innumerable  experiments,  as  well  as  by 
the  general  praftice  of  the  country,  that  no  room  ap- 
pears left  for  doubt.  In  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Socie- 
ty for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  a  number  of  experi-  j^j^ 
ments  are  related  by  Mr  Young  on  that  kind  called  the  Yrmnir's 
clujlered  or  hog  potato,  which  he  ftrongly  recommends  experi- 
as  food  for  the  poor,  in  preference  to  the  kidney  "''^"'^^ 
or  other  more  expenfive  kinds.    The  following  is  the  [Jgred-pV 
refult  of  the  mcft  remarkable  of  his  experiments.  tato^ 

In  the  firft  week  of  March  17H0,  two  acres  and  a 
quarter  of  barley  Hubble  were  fown  with  the  clufter  j 
potatoe,  which  appeared  on  tiie  23d  of  May.  A  lharp 
froft  on  the  7th  of  June  turned  them  as  black  as  the-s 
ufually  are  by  the  frofts  of  November  and  December. 
In  time,  however,  they  recovered  ;  and  by  the  end  of 
Oftober  produced  876  bufliels  from  the  2^  acres; 
which,  when  cleaned,  were  reduced  to  780,  or  350 
bufhels  per  acre  ;  thus  affording,  when  valued  only  at 
6d.  per  bufhel,  a  clear  profit  of  7  1.  14s.  4d.  per  acre. 
The  experiment,  however,  in  his  opinion,  would  have 
been  ftill  more  profitable,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fol- 
lowing circumftances.  i.  The  foil  was  not  altogether 
proper.  2.  The  crop  was  grievoufly  injured  by  the 
froft  already  mentioned,  which,  in  our  author's  opi- 
nion, retarded  the  growth  for  about  fix  weeks.  3.  The 
dung  was  not  of  his  own  raifing,  but  purchafed  ;  which 
cannot  but  be  fuppofed  to  make  a  great  difference,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  price,  but  likewife  of  the  qua- 
lity, as  happened  to  be  the  cafe  at  prefent.  He  is  of 
opinion,  however,  that  potatoes,  at  leaft  this  kind  of 
them,  are  an  cxhaufting  crop.  Having  fown  the  field 
after  this  large  crop  of  potatoes  with  wheat,  his  neigh- 
bours were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  too  rank  ;  but 
fo  far  was  this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  the  wheat 
fhowed  not  the  leaft  fign  of  luxuriance,  nor  the  leaft 
fuperiority  over  the  parts  adjacent  which  were  fown 
without  dung.  He  was  willing  to  account  for  this  by 
the  poverty  of  the  dung,  and  the  fevere  cropping  which 
the  ground  had  undergone  while  in  the  pofftffion  of 
the  former  tenant.  In  another  experiment,  however, 
in  which  the  ground  had  been  likewife  exhaufted  by 
feverc  cropping,  the  fucceeding  crop  of  wheat  iliowcd 
no  luxuriance ;  fo  that  the  former  fufpicion  of  the  ex- 
haufting  quaUty  of  the  clufter-potato  was  rather  coa- 
firmed.  The  grourid  was  a  fine  turnip  loam  ;  but 
though  the  produce  was  even  greater  than  in  the  for- 
mer cafe,  viz.  356buftiels  from  an  acre,  the  profit  was 
much  lefs,  viz!  only  4I.  15s.  6d.  An  acre  of  ley- 
ground  was  fown  at  the  fame  time  with  the  turnip- 
loam,  but  the  produce  from  it  was  only  200  burtiela. 
Mr  Young  fuppofes  that  the  produce  would  have  been 
greater  if  the  potatoes  had  been  planted  with  an  iron 
dibble,  as  the  turf,  in  ploughing,  lay  too  heavy  upon 
the  feed.  A  itw  rows  of  other  potatoes,  planted  a- 
long  with  the  cluftered  kind,  did  not  vegetate  at  all ; 
which  ftiows  that  the  latter  have  a  more  powerful  ve- 
getative faculty.  57 

Having  fuccceded  fo  well  with  his  experiments  on^^P'^"" 
this  kind  of  potato  hitherto,,  Mr  Young  determined. So "largex. 
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try  the  culture  of  them  upon  a  larger  fcale ;  and  there- 
fore, in  the  year  .782,  fowed  i .  acres  :  but  being  ob- 
i;«d  to  commit  the  care  of  fovvmg  them  to  an  ,gno>ant 

labourer,  his  unfldlfalnef.  ^-g'^^^.'^y^^^^.;,^^,^"^:;^ 
cold  and  moifture  of  that  feafon,  fo  diminiftied  the  pro. 
duce,  that  he  had  only  a  fingle  acre  out  of  the  whole. 
This  produced  .80  bufhcls,  which  yielded  of  clear 
Droat  4  1.  23.  6d.    From  this  experiment  he  draws  the 
following  conclufions  :    i.  "  That  the  poor  loam,  on 
which  thefe  potatoes  were  fown,  wdl  yield  a  crop  of 
cluller.potatoes,  though  not  of  ^f'J^^^l 
the  manure  for  potatoes  ought  to  be  carted  and  fpread 
upon  all  foils  inclinable  to  wet  before  the  planting  fea- 
?on,  either  in  autumn  preceding,   or  elfe  during  a 
iardfroa."    In  X783  he  fucceeded  ftd  wo^fe' Jor  h- 
vinjj  that  year  fown  three  acres  and  a  half,  the  proht 
d  d^not  exceed  i  is.4d.  per  acre.  The  produce  was  abou 
2,4  bulhels  per  acre.    He  gives  two  reafons  for  the 
failtre  of  thl  crop:  i.  The  cluftered-potato  thrives 
beft  in  wet  years  ;  but  the  fummer  of  1783  was  dry 
and  hot.    2.  The  fpring  froft,  by  interrupting  the 
hoeing,  not  only  greatly  raifed  the  expences,  but  ve- 
ry much  injured  the  crop  by  encouraging  the  growth 
of  weeds.    Barley  was  fown  after  the  laft  crop,  and 
produced  well  :  fo  that  our  author  thinks  the  potatoes 
feem  to  be  a  better  preparation  for  fpring  corn  than 
wheat,    ais  experiment  in  1784  produced  a  cjear 
profit  of  2  1.  OS.  4d.  ;  the  produce  being  250  bufhels 
per  acre.    Still,  however,  an  error  was  conimitted,  by 
employing  an  old  man  and  woman  to  cut  the  fets  ;  by 
whofe  unflcllfulnefs  there  were  many  great  gaps  am^ong 
the  potatoes  as  they  came  up  ;  fo  that,       ^he  who  e, 
he  reckons  that  he  thus  loft  from  500^0  800  buftiels. 
On  the  whole,  however,  his  opinion  is  favourable  to 
the  clufter  potato.    "  With  fmall  crops  (fays  he), 
and  at  the  low  rate  of  value  which  is  produced  by  con- 
fuming  them  at  home,  they  are  clearly  proved  to  be  a 
crop  which  will  pay  the  expence  of  manuring,  and  ve- 
ry  ample  tillage  and  hoeing.    This  is,  after  all,  the 
chief  obiea  of  modern  huftandry;  for  if  a  man  can 
rely  upon  this  potato  for  the  winter  confumption  of 
his  yard  in  fattening  or  keeping  hogs,  in  feeding  his 
horfes,  and  fattening  his  bullocks,  he  has  made  one  of 
the  greateft  acquifitioos  that  can  be  defired  v  fince  he 
can  do  all  this  upon  land  much  too  ftiff  and  wet  for 
turnips  ;  houfes  his  crops  before  the  winter  rains  come 
on  :  and  confequently  without  doing  any  of  that  inju- 
rv  Jo  his  land  which  the  turnip  culture  is  known  to  en- 
tail, and  from  which  even  cabbages  are  not  free. 
Thofe  who  know  the  importance  of  winter-food  on  a 
turnip  faim,  cannot  but  admit  the  magnitude  ot  tins 
obied  on  wet  foils."  . 

Mr  Marfliall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkftiire, 
has  feveral  very  interelling  remarks  on  the  potato.  Its 
varieties,  he  fays,  are  endlefs  and  tranfitoiy.  i  he 
roueh-fldnncd  Ruflia  potato,  which  was  long  a  favour- 
ite Jf  the  Yorkfhire  farmers,  he  is  of  opinion,  has  now 
no  longer  an  exiftence  more  than  many  others  wh^h 
flourifhed  for  a  time.  «  There  is  fome  reafon  to  be- 
lleve  (fays  he)  that  the  difeafe  which  has  of  late  years 
been  fatal  to  the  potato-crop  in  this  and  in  other  di- 
ftrias,  under  the  name  of  Curled  tops,  has  arifen 
from  too  long  a  contiivaance  of  -declining  varieties.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  appears  to  be  an  eflabhfhed  opmion 
here,  that  frejlj  varklies,  raifed  from  feed,,  are  not  luible 
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to  that  difeafe."    Our  author,  however,  does  not  look  ^^^^^^^ 
upon  this  to  be  a  fad  abfolutely  eftabllfhed  ;  though 
o-ie  inllance  fell  under  his  ebfervation,  in  which  its 
removal  was  in  all  probability  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  varieties.    It  made  its  appearance-  between 
40  and  50  years  ago,  and  fpread  in  fome  degree  over 
the  whole  kingdom.    In  fome  places  it  continued  but 
a  (hort  time,  fo  that  its  efFeds  are  almoft  forgotten. 
It  is  feldom  obvious  at  the  llrft  coming  up  of  the 
plant,  but  attacks  them  as  they  increafe  in  fize  ;  the 
entire  top  becoming  dwarfifc  and  fhrivelled  as  if  aftedlei 
by  drought  or  loaded  with  infefts  :  they  neverthelds 
live  and  increafe,  though  flowly,  in  hze  ;  but  the 
roots  are  unprodudive,    Some  crops  have  been  almott 
wholly  deftroyed  by  this  difeafe.    In  YorkOnre  the 
Murelands  are  in  a  manner  free  from  it,    but  the 
Vale  is  in  fome  meafure  infeded.    Plants  procured 
from  the  Moreknds  remain  free  from. it  m  the  Vale  the 
firll  year  ;  but,  being  continued,  become  liable  to  the 
difeafe.    Where  the  attack  has  been  partial,  weeding 
out  the  difeafed  plants  as  they  failed,  is  faid  to  have 
had  a  good  effeft  ;  and  it  is  laid  the  Morelanders  got 
rid  of  the  difeafe  by  this  means.  6t: 
In  Yorkfhire,  fome  intelHs^ent  hufbandmcn  are  ac- Method  oi-; 


quainted  with  the  method  of  raihng  potatoes  ^^o^^^'^^j;^,^.^ 
feed;  which  Is  as  follows.    "  lu  autumn,  when  the ^.^^^^ 
apples  are  beginning  to  fall  fpontaneouHy,  they  are 
gathered  by  hand,  and  prefervtd  among  fand  until  the 
fpring,  when  they  are  mafhed  among  the  fand  or  among 
frefh  mould  ;  feparating  the  feeds  and  mixing  them 
evenly  with  the  mould.    As  foon  as  the  fpring  iroils 
are  judged  to  be  over,  they  are  fown  in  tine  garden 
mould  ;''and  as  faft  as  the  plants  get  into  rough  leaf, 
and  are  ftrong  enough  to  be  handled  without  injury, 
they  are  tranfplanted  into  another  bed  of  rich  mould 
in  rows,  which  are  kept  clean  during  fummer.    In  au- 
tumn, bunches  of  fmall  potatoes  are  found  at  the  roots 
of  thefe  plants  ;  varying  in  fize,  the  firft  year  from  an 
hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  crab.   Thefe  being  planted  next 
fpring,  produce  potatoes  of  the  middle  fize  ;  but 
they  do  not  arrive  at  their  fulltft  bulk  until  the 
third  or  fourth  year.-   Where  the  ufc  of  the  Hove  or 
the  garden  frame  can  be  had,  this  procefs  may  be 
ftioTtened.    The  feeds  being  fown  within  either  of 
thefe  early  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  be  fit  to 
be  planted  out  as  foon  as  the  frofts  are  gone  ;  by 
which  means  the  fize  of  the  roots  will  be  much  in- 
creafed  the  firft  year,  and  will  in  the  fecond  nfe  early 
to  perfeftion."  _    .    ,  - 

In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers,  Dr  AnderfonDr  Andcr-- 
relates  fome  experiments  made-  on  potatoes  raifed  fromfon's  expe^ 
feed.  The  firft  year  they  were  of  different  fizes,  from  rmients. 
a  pigeon's  egg  to  that  of  a  fmall  pea.  On  planting 
thefe  next  year,  it  was  invariably  found,  that  the  lar- 
geft  potatoes  yielded  the  largeft  crop  ;  and  the  fame 
happened  the  third,  when  a  few  ihowed  blofiom  ;  but 
not  even  thefe  had  bulbs  equal  to  what  would  have 
been  produced  by  very  large  potatoes.  Whence  he 
concludes,  that  it  is  impcuible  to  afiign  any  time  m 
which  thefe  feedling  potatoes  will  arrive  at  what  is 
called  per/eaior. ;  but  that  it  muft  depend  very  much 
on  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the  culture  bellowed  up- 
on them.  From  the  praftice  of  the  Yorklhire  far- 
mers, however,  and  even  from  the  experiments  of  the 
Doaor  himfelf,  it  is  evident,  that  potatoes  raifed  in  • 
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^Potatne*^  this  way  will  at  laft  grow  to  the  ufual  fizc,  as  during 
the  three  years  in  which  his  experiments  were  conti- 
WhethfT    nued  they  conftantly  increafed  in  bulk.    Dr  Ander- 
•  potatoes de  fon  likewife  contends,  that  there  is  no  reafon  for  fup- 
geHcrates.  pofing  that  potatoes  raifed  from  bulbs  in  the  ordinary 
way  degenerate,  or  require  to  be  renewed  by  fern  in  al 
varieties;  and  he  inftances  the  univerfal  pradice  of  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  for  a  great  number  of  years  paft.  But 
this  may  be  accounted  for  from  an  obfervatlon  of  Mr 
Marfhall's,  that  varieties  of  potatoes,  like  thofe  of  corn, 
are  partial  to  particular  foils  and  fituations.  Hence, 
by  tranfplanting  all  the  different  varieties  of  potatoes 
into  all  pofiible  foils  and  fituations,  as  has  been  done 
within  this  laft  century  in  the  iflands  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  thefe  varieties  have  continued  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  they  would  otherwife  have  done.  In 
Yorklhire,  Mr  Marfhall  tells  us,  that  '*  the  old  favourite 
forts  were  driven  until  fome  of  the  individual  plants 
barely  produced  their  feed  again."     It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  necellity  from  time  to  time 
of  renewing  them  from  feed  ;  th;)ugh  it  deferves  well 
to  be  confidered  whether  it  would  not  be  more  eligible 
to  choofe  the  feed  from  a  plant  in  full  vigour  than  from 
that  which  is  fo  far  degenerated  that  it  can  fcarce  pro- 
duce its  feed.     "  Potatoes  raifed  from  feed  (fays 
Mr  Marfhall)  are  a  mifcellany  of  endlefs  varieties. 
■Sometimes  thefe  varieties  are  planted  mifcellaneoufly  ; 
fometimes  particular  varieties  are  feledted.    In  felec- 
ting  varieties  from  feedling  potatoes,  two  things  are 
to  be  attended  to  ;  the  intrinfic  quality  of  the  pota- 
to, and  its  produdivenefs.     If  thefe  two  defirable 
properties  can  be  found  in  one  plant,  the  choice  is  de- 
termined.   To  this  fpecies  of  attention  and  induftry  we 
are  indebted  for  the  many  valuable  kinds  which  have 
been  and  now  are  diftributed  throughout  the  ifland. 
It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  varieties  of  potatoes, 
like  thofe'of  corn,  are  partial  to  particular  foils  and 
fituations.    Hence  the  propriety  of  hufbandmen  rai- 
fing  potatoes  from  feed ;  as  by  this  means  they  ob- 
tain, with  a  degree  of  moral  certainty,  a  fort  adap- 
ted to  their  own  particular  foils  and  fituations.  Who- 
ever has  attended  clofely  to  the  work  of  taking  up  po- 
tatoes, mult  have  obferved  the  great  inequality  in  the 
produdivenefs  of  individual  plants.    The  difference  in 
the  produce  of  adjoining  roots,  where  no  difparity  of 
foil  can  influence,  will  fometimes  be  three  or  four  fold. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  each  variety  has  its fub-va' 
rieties;  through  whofe  means  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
the  parent  variety  may  be  improved,  and  its  continu- 
ance be  prolonged.    Thus  the  fdrmer  has  another 
mean  in  his  power  of  improving  the  quality  and  pro- 
dudivenefs  of  his  potatoe  crop,  by  improving  varieties'; 
or,  in  other  words,  feleding  fub-varieties,  fuperiorly 
adapted  to  his  foil  and  fituation." 

With  regard  to  the  proper  mode  of  cultivating  this 
valuable  root,  it  is  fo  fully  explained  under  the  article 
Agriculture,  n^  158  et  feq.  that  nothing  farther 
feems  requifite  to  be  faid  upon  it  in  this  place.  We 
{hall  therefore  proceed  to 
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inferior.    The  profit  attending  the  cultivation  of  them.  Carrot., 

ho^vever,  appears  to  be  much  more  doubtful  than  that  '  v  

of  potatoes.   Mr  Arthur  Young  informs  us,  that  from  ^"^''^  ^'f- 
Norden's  Surveyor's  Dialogue,  publifhed  In  1600,  it  ap-H'  " 
pears,  that  carrots  were  commonly  cultivated  at  that  64 
time  about  Orford  in  Suffolk,  and  Norwich  in  Nor-  ^"ch  cul- 
follc;  and  he  remarks,  that  the  trad  of  land  between  I'T^ ^ 
Ortord,  Woodbridge,  and  Saxmundam,  has  probably  ^!!rt  of 
more  carrots  in  it  than  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  put  Norfolk; 
together."    In  1779,  few  farmers  in  thefe  parts  had 
lels  than  five  or  fix  acres  ;  many  from  10  to  20  ;  and 
one  had  3  6  acres:  the  ftralght,  handfome,  and  clean  roots 
were  fent  at  6d  per  bufhel  to  London  ;  the  refl  being 
afed  at  home,  principally  as  food  for  horfes.    In  other  Why  the 
counties,  he  obferves,  the  cuhure  of  carrots  has  not  culture  has 
extended  itfelf ;  that  fome  have  begun  to  cultivate 
them  in  place  of  turnips,  but  have  foon  defifted  ;  fo  that 
the  culture  feems  in  a  manner  ftill  confined  to  the  angle 
of  Suffolk,  where  it  firft  began.    In  attempting  to  in- 
vefligate  the  caufe  of  this  general  negled,  he  obferves, 
that  «  the  charge  of  cultivation  is  not  fo  great  as  is 
commonly  imagined,  when  managed  with  an  eye  to  aa 
extenfive  culture,  and  not  a  confined  one  for  one  or  two 
particular  objeds."    Two  acres  which  our  author  had 
in  carrots  coft  L.  3  :  17  :  6  per  acre,  including  every 
expcnce ;  but  had  not  the  fummer  been  dry.  he  ob- 
ferves, that  his  expences  might  have  been  much  higher- 
and  when  he  tried  the  experiment  15  years  before,  his 
expences,  through  inadvertence,  ran  much  higher.  His 
difficulty  this  year  arofe  chiefly  from  the  polygonum  avi- 
culare,  the  predominant  weed,  which  is  lb  tough  that 
fcarcely  a«y  hoe  can  cut  it.    Some  acres  of  turnips 
which  he  cultivated  along  with  the  carrots  were  all 
eaten  by  the  fly  ;  but  had  they  fucceeded,  the  expence 
of  the  crop  would  have  been  r8s.  $A.  lefs  per  acre  than 
the  carrots.    *«  But  (adds  our  author)  if  we  call  the 
fuperlority  of  expence  203.  an  acre,  I  believe  we  fhall 
be  very  near  the  truth  :  and  it  muft  at  once  be  apparent 
that  the  expence  of  20s.  per  acre  cannot  be  the  caufe  of 
the  culture  fpreading  fo  little  ;  for,  to  anfwer  this  ex- 
pence,  there  are  favourable  circumftances,  which  mufl 
not  be  forgotten,    i.  They  (the  carrots)  are  much  r  r  . 
more  impenetrable  to  froft,  which  frequently  tieitroys  of  cirm7 


Sect.  VI.  Of  Carrots. 

These  have  been  greatly  recommended  as  food  for 
cattle,  and  in  this  refped  bid  fair  to  rival  the  potato  ; 
though,  with  regard  to  the  human  fpecies,  they  are  far 
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turnips.  2.  They  are  not  fubjed  to  the  diftempers  and  to  turnip«.  J 
accidents  which  frequently  affed  turnips  ;  and  they  are 
fown  at  a  feafon  when  they  cannot  be  affeded  hy 
drought,whichfrequentlyalfadeHroys  turnips.  3.  They 
lafl  to  April,  when  ftock,  and  efpecially  fheep-farmers 
are  fo  diitreffed,  that  they  know  not  what  refource  to 
provide._  4.  The  culture  requifite  for  turnips  on  a  fan- 
dy  foil,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  deftroys  alfo  its 
tenacity,  fo  that  the  crop  cannot  thrive  ;  but  with  car- 
rots the  cafe  is  otherwife. — Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
reafon  why  the  cultivation  of  carrots  is  ftill  fo  limited, 
does  not  arlfe  from  the  expence,  but  becaufe  the  value 
is  not  afcertaincd.  In  places  where  thefe  roots  can  bcr^- 
fent  to  London,  or  fold  at  a  good  price,  the  taps  being 
uled  as  food  for  cattle,  there  13  not  the  leaft  doubt  that  ing  the  vr- 
they  are  profitable ;  and  therefore  in  fuch  places  they  are 

generally  cultivated  :  but  from  the  experiments  as  yet  ^ 
laid  before  the  public,  a  fatisfadory  decifive  knowledge 
of  the  value  is  not  to  be  gained.  The  moft  confider- 
able  pradice,  and  the  only  one  of  common  farmers 
upon  a  large  fcale,  is  that  of  the  fands  of  Woodbridge: 
but  here  they  have  the  benefit  of  a  London  mar  .ct,  as 
4  -  already 
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ot!,.  atready  mentioned.  Amongft  thofe  whofe  experiments 
f"^^  are  publIflied,Mr  Billingflcy  ranks  foremoft.  Here^again 
the  value  of  carrots  is  rather  depreciated  than  advan- 
ced ;  for  he  raifed  great  crops,  had  repeated  experience 
upon  a  large  fcale  of  their  excellence  in  fattening  oxen 
and  (heep  ;  feeding  cows,  horfes,  and  hogs  ;  and  keep- 
ing ewes  and  lambs  in  a  very  fuperior  manner,  late  in 
the  fpring,  after  turnips  were  gone  :  but  notwithftand- 
ing  thefe  great  advantages,  he  gave  the  culture  up  ; 
from  which  we  may  conclude  a  deficiency  in  value.  "  In 
feveral  experiments  (though  notaltogether  determinate), 
I  found  the  value,  upon  an  average  of  all  applications, 
'  to  be  13d  a  bufhel,  heaprd  meafure;  eftimating  which 
at  70  lb.  weight,  the  ton  is  L.  1,  14s."  The  following 
are  the  valuations  of  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  value  of 
carrots  in  the  way  of  fattening  cattle  : 

J>er  ton. 

Ml"  Mellilh  of  Blyth,  a  general  valuation  of 

horfes,  cows,  and  hogs,  -  L.  I    O  o 

Mr  Scovin  of  Doncaller,  hogs  bought  lean, 

fatted,  and  fold  off,  -  -  4    O  O 

Mr  Moody  ot  Ratford,  oxen  fatted,  and  the 

account  accurate,  -  -  I    o  o 

Mr  Taylor  of  Bifrons,  faving  of  hay  and 

corn  in  feeding  h(  rles, 
Mr  Le  Grand  of  A(h,  fattening  wethers, 
Sir  John  Hoby  Mill  of  Bifham,  fattening 

hogs,       -  -     _  - 

Mr  Billlngfley,  for  fattening  hogs, 
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Some  other  gentlemen  whom  our  author  confulted, 
eould  not  make  their  carrots  wdrth  any  thing  :  fo  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  appears  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  doubt, 
fo  contradiftory  are  the  accounts,  whether  the  culture 
of  carrots  be  really  attended  with  any  profit  or  not. 
Thus  Sir  John  Mill,  by  fattening  hogs,  makes  L.  i  ,  68. 
and  Mr  Stovin  L.4;  but  others  could  not  fatten  hogs 
upon  them  at  all :  and  feme  of  Mr  Young's  neighbours 
told  him,  that  carrots  were  good  for  nothing  except  to 
Jcour  bogs  to  death.  The  experiment  of  Mr  L.e  Grand 
upon  wethers  appeared  to  be  made  with  the  greateil  ac- 
curacy ;  yet  two  circumftances  feem.  to  militate  againft 
it.  I.  The  fheep  were  put  lean  to  them;  whereas  it  is 
a  faft  wf  11  known,  that  if  they  are  not  half  fat  when  put 
to  turnips,  no  profit  will  refult ;  and  it  is  pofiible  that 
the  cafe  may  be  the  fame  with  carrots.  2.  He  gave 
them  alfo  as  much  fine  hay  as  they  would  eat. 

In  this  uncertain  ttate  of  the  matter,  the  only  thing 
imentsre-  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  a  number  of  exf>eriments 
ommend-  vvith  as  much  accuracy  as  poffible,  in  order  to  afccrtain 
^'  the  real  value  per  ton  :  and  our  author  endeavours  to 

ftiow,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  lofing  much  by  expe- 
riments of  this  kind.  '*  I  have  fhown  (fays  he),  that 
they  are  to  be  cultivated  for  L.4  per  acre,  left  on  the 
ground  for  (heep.  Suppofe  the  crop  only  two  bufhels 
at  70  lb.  each,  per  rod,  320  per  acre,  or  ten  tons;  it 
will  readily  be  agreed,  that  fuch  a  produce  is  very  low 
to  calculate  upon,  fince  20  tons  are  common  among 
carrot  cultivators.  It  appears  from  Mr  Le  Grand's 
experiments,  tliat  a  wether  worth  L.2,  5s.  eats  16  ib. 
of  carrots,  and  four  pounds  of  hay  per  day  :  dropping 
the  hay,  and  calculating  for  (heep  of  lefs  than  half  that 
^ze  (which  arc  much  more  common),  it  will  be  perhaps 
an  ample  allowance  to  aflign  them  1 2  lb.  of  carrots  a 
day.    If  ihcy  are,. as  they  oug^ht  to  be,  half  fat  when 
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put  up,  they  will  be  completely  fattened  in  100 
days.  At  this  rate,  20  wethers  will,  in  100  days, 
eat  1 1  tons,  or  very  little  more  than  one  moderate  acre. 
Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  a  good  acre  of 
turnips  which  will  fatten  eight  fuch  wethers,  the  com- 
mon Norfolk  calculation  :  from  which  it  appears,  that 
one  acre  of  carrots  are,  for  this  purpofe,  of  more  value 
than  two  of  turnips. — Further,  let  us  fuppofe  horfee  fed 
with  them  inftead  of  oats  :  to  top,  cart,  and  pack  up, 
10  tons  of  carrots,  I  know  may  be  done  for  20s. — an 
acre,  therefore  (other  expences  included  )cofts  L.5..  Fif- 
ty pounds  weight  of  carrots  are  an  ample  allo-.vance  for  a 
horfe  a  day  :  ten  tons,  at  that  rate,  laft  three  horfes 
for  five  months.  But  this  L.  5  laid  out  in  oata  at 
16s.  per  quarter,  will  purchafe  little  more  than  fix 
quarters  ;  which  will  lail  three  horfes,  at  two  bufhels 
each^fr  week,  no  more  than  two  months  ;  a  moft  enor- 
mous inferiority  to  the  carrots." 

In  the  fame  volume,  p.  187.  Mr  Young  gives  an  ac-  Experiment- 
count  of  another  experiment  made  by  himfelf  on  the  ^'|j|bs'^"^ 
feeding  of  lambs  with  carrots.  The  quantities  they  eat  them, 
varied  exceflively  at  different  times;  thirty  fix  of  them 
confumed  from  five  to  ten  hu{\\ds  per  day  ;  but  on  an 
average,  he  rates  them  at  four  buihels  of  56  pounds  per 
day.  In  all  they  confumed  407  bufhels  from  Novem- 
ber to  April,  when  they  were  fold  and  killed  fat.  At 
putting  upon  the  carrots,  the  lambs  were  valued  only  at 
L.  18,  but  were  fold  in  April  at  L.25,  4s.  ;  fo  that  the 
value  of  the  carrots  was  exaftly  L.7,4S.  or  about  4d. 
per  bufhel.  This  price  he  fuppofes  to  be  fufficient  to- 
induce  any  one  to  attempt  the  cukure  of  carrots,  as 
thus  he  would  have  a  clear  pront  of  40s.  per  acre  ; 
"  which  (fays  he)  is  greater  than  can  attend  the  beft 
wheat  crops  in  this  kingdom."  The  land  on  •;vhichthc 
carrots  grew  was  lown  next  year  with  bailey,  and  pro- 
duced the  cleaneft  in  the  parifh  ;  which  contradicts  an 
affertion  our  author  had  heard,  that  carrots  make  land 
foul.  The  grafs  upon  which  the  fheep  were  fed  with 
the  carrots,  and  which  amounted  to  about  an  acre,  waa 
very  little  improved  for  the  crop  of  bay  in  1781,  owing 
to  the  drynefs  of  the  feafon  ;  but  in  1782  was  greatly 
fuperior  to  the  reft  of  the  field,  and  more  improved  in 
quantity  :  for,  inflead  of  an  indifferent  vegetation, 
fcattered  thick  with  the  centaurca  fcabiofa,  filago, 
rhinanthus,  crilla  galli,  and  linum  catharticum,  with 
other  plants  of  little  value,  it  encouraged  a  very  beau- 
tiful fhect  of  the  befl  plants  that  can  appear  in  a 
meadow,  viz.  the  lathyrus  pratenfis,  achillca  millefo.. 
Hum,  trifolium  repens,  trifolium  ochroleucrura,  trlfo- 
lium  alpeftie,  and  the  plantago  lanceolata. 

In  the  fame  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers,  p.  227,  Mr  Carrotj 
Billingfley  gives  an  account  of  the  comparative  profit '^°"^P^'^^'' ' 
of  carrots  and  cabbages.    Gf  the.  former,  however,  he^^^^g*^^^ 
obtained  only  feven  tons  rj  cwt. per  acre  ;  the  cabbages 
produced  36  tons:  neverthelefs,  according  to  him,  the 
profit  of  the  former  was  L.5,  8s.  ;  of  the  latter,  only 
L.3,  MS.  In  a  paper  on  the  culture  of  carrots  by  Mr 
Kirby  of  Ipfwich,  vol.  3.  p,  8.}..  he  informs  us,  that  he 
never  determined  the  weight  of  an  acre,  but  reckons 
the  produce  from  200  to  500  bufkels ;  .which,  at 
56  lb.  to  the  bufhel,  is  from  five  to  ten  tons  and  an 
half.    In  the  fame  volume,  p.  320,  the  Rev.  Mr  On- 
ley  feems  to  prefer  the  culture  of  carrots  to  potatoes,  gyit^fg 
"  However  valuable  (fays  he),  from  eafe  of  cukure,  and  carrots  pr^* 
grcatnefs  of  produce  to  the  poor,  cfpecially  in  all  fmall  ferfcd  to  ■ 
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fpots,  I  doubt,  unlefs  near  great  towns,  whether,  on  a 
farming  plan,  potatoes  be  lo  eligible  as  other  herbage 
or  roots  ;  efpecially  as  carrots,  which  I  cannot  but  fur- 
viife  (for  my  trials  are  too  trivial  to  venture  bolder  Ian- 
gLiage),  dcferve  every  encouragement,  even  on  foils  hi- 
therto thought  too  heavy  for  them. — 1  am  from  expe- 
rience convinced,  that  an  acre  of  carrots  will  double  in 
the  quantum,  of  equally  hearty  provender,  the  produft 
of  an  acre  of  oats  ;  and  from  the  nature  of  their  vege- 
tation, the  nice  mode  of  cultivation,  and  even  of  taking 
them  up  (all  of  which,  cxpenfive  as  they  are,  bear  a 
very  inferior  proportion  to  the  value  of  a  medium  crop), 
muft  leave  the  land,  efpecially  if  taken  off  it  in  an  early 
period,  fo  mellow  for  the  plough,  as  to  form  a  feed-bed 
for  barley  equal  to  any  fallow-tilth." 

Mr  Ooley's  defideratum  was  a  fubftitute  for  oats  to 
feed  horfes  ;  of  which  great  numbers  are  kept  in  his 
county  (Effex).  Potatoes,  he  obferves,  are  excellent  for 
fmall  pork,  when  baked  or  boiled,  mixed  with  a  little 
barley-meal ;  but  for  large  hogs,  they  are  mofl.  profi- 
tably given  raw,  if  thefe  have  at  the  fame  time  the 
fhack  of  the  barn  door  in  threfhing  feafon,  &c.  In 
the  5  th  volume  he  refumes  the  fubjedt,  and  acquaints  us, 
that  he  applied  a  fingle  acre  in  his  bean-field  to  the  cul- 
ture of  carrots,  which  generally  produced  400  bufhels; 
and  this  he  confiders  as  a  fmall  produce.  "  1  am,  how- 
ever, fenfible  (fays  he)  that  they  will  amply  repay  every 
expence  of  the  fineft  culture  ;  and  fliould,  from  their  ex- 
teufive  utility  on  found,  deep,  and  friable  land,  be  eve- 
ry where  attempted.  Some  of  my  neighbours,  who 
have  been  Induced  to  tiy  them  on  rather  a  larger  fcale, 
with  finer  culture,  and  freflier  foil,  have  raifed  from  600 
to  900  buflitls/ifr  acre,  and  applied  them  more  profi- 
thbly,  as  well  as  more  generally,  than  any  other  winter- 
7a  herbage,  to  deer,  fheep,  bullocks,  cows,  and  horfes. 
Superior  to^j.  lo\^'efl:  calculation,  from  our  little  trials,  they  are 
computed  to  ey.ceed  turnips  In  value  one-third,  as  to 
quantity  of  food  ;  but  are  far  fuperlor  in  what  arlfes 
jrom  convenience  for  the  liable  ;  where  to  us  they  feem 
to  be  a  fubftitute  for  corn  to  all  horfes,  at  leaft  fuch  as 
are  not  ufcd  in  any  quick  work ;  and  partially  fo  with 
corn  for  thofe  that  are." 

In  making  a  comparifon  betwixt  the  profit  on  oats 
and  carrots,  Mr  Onley  finds  the  latter  exceed  by  no  lefs 
than  2  :  15  :  8 /er  acre.  His  method  of  cultivation 
Is  to  fow  them  In  March  or  April ;  to  hoe  them  three 
times,  harrowing  after  each  hoeing.  Sometimes  he 
leaves  them  in  the  ground  till  after  Chriftmas,  taking 
them  up  as  wanted  ;  but  of  late  he  takes  them  up  In 
Oftober,  in  dry  days,  putting  them  direftly  into  fmall 
upright  cocks  of  10  bufliels  each,  covered  entirely  with 
tlie  tops  cut  off. — Thus  they  appear  to  dry  better  than 
in  any  other  way,  and  bear  the  weather  with  very  little 
lofs.  If,  after  being  thus  dried,  they  are  carried  Into 
any  barn  or  foed,  it  will  be  better,  if  they  are  in  large 
auantltles,  not  to  pack  them  clofe,  on  account  of  the 
tlanger  of  heating,  but  rather  to  throw  them  promlfcu- 
oufly  into  heaps,  with  a  little  ftraw  over  them.  When 
perfeftly  dry,  they  do  not  in  general  require  any  wafh- 
ing,  except  for  horfes  regularly  kept  in  the  liable. 

Sect. VII.  Turnips. 

TsiESE  have  long  been  in  fuch  general  ufe  as  food 
for  cattle,  that  the  profit  on  raifing  them  might  be  rea- 
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fonably  thought  to  be  altogether  certain  ;  neverthelefs,  Turnips, 
Mr  Young,  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  informs  us,  ^— v— ^ 
that  **  turnips  dunged  for  are  unlverfally  a  lofing  crop;  -p}^g,7/j.^j 
for  if   they  are  itated  from  30s.  to  40s.  an  acre,  ti,re  gene- 
their  value  does  not  amount  to  the  dung  alone  which rsllyattend- 
is  fpread  for  potatoes ;  yet  the  latter  pays  that  dung,  all^^^  with 
other  expences,  and  leaves  a  profit  fometimes  confider-"°  P'^^^t' 
able.    I  admit  that  turnips  fed  upon  the  land  will  pre- 
pare better  for  corn  ;  but  that  is  by  no  means  the  quef- 
tion.    Would  not  the  dung  raifed  in  the  farm-yard  by 
the  confum.ption  of  the  potatoes,  fuppofing  It  fpread  on 
the  potato  acre,  make  that  produce  more  than  the  tur-  ' 
nip  one  ?  I  have  no  doubt  but  It  would  give  a  fuperi- 
ority.  But  turnips  are  liable  to  great  failures,  and  can- 
not be  relied  on  late  in  the  fpring  ;  potatoes  mav  ;  and 
are  applicable  to  ufes  to  which  the  other  root  cannot  be  7^ 
applied." — In  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers, Compared 
p.  to  I.  we  have  a  comparative  account  of  the  value  of^''^ 
turnips,  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  and  lucerne,  as  food  for  as  food'tbr 
cattle.    The  refult  of  this  writer's  obfervatlons  is,  that  cattle. 
"  when  fheep  are  allowed  as  many  turnips  as  they  can 
eat  (which  fhould  always  be  the  cafe  when  they  are  fat- 
tening), they  will,  on  an  average,  eat  near  20  pounds 
each  in  24  hours. — An  acre  of  turnips  twice  hoed,  will, 
if  the  land  be  good,  produce  about  50  tons  ;  which 
will,  on  the  above  calculation,  maintain  100  fheep  52 
days.   The  fheep  mentioned  weigh  20  poui\dsper  quar- 
ter— An  acre  of  turnip-rooted  cabbage  will  maintain 
100  flieep  for  a  month,  and  fometimes  five  weeks  ;  but 
an  acre  of  Scots  cabbages  will  maintain  200  fheep  a 
full  month."  The  number  fed  by  lucerne  is  not  deter- 
mined. 

The  greateft  difadvantage  which  attends  a  crop  of  The  fly  oc 
turnips,  is  their  being  fo  ready  to  be  damaged  by  the  radons  the 
fly,  which  fometimes  deftroys  them  fo  completely,  that  ^"^^^ 
they  mud  be  fown  over  again  two  or  three  times  the  encehi'tup 
fame  feafon,  and  even  this  without  any  certainty  of  fuc-  nip  culcur 
cefs.    Innumerable  methods  of  avoiding  this  evil  have 
been  projcfted,  which  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing claffes  :  i.  Steeping  the  feed  in  certain  liquids. 
2.  Fumigation  of  the  fields  with  the  fmoke  of  certain 
herbs.    3.  RoUing.    4.  Strewing  foot,  lime,  afhea,  &c. 
on  the  furface  of  the  ground.   It  is  very  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  df  termlne,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whe- 
ther remedies  of  this  kind  are  effc£lual  or  not  ;  becaufe 
fometimes  the  turnips  are  not  injured  though  no  pre- 
caution has  been  made  ufe  of :  and  when  this  happens 
to  be  the  cafe,  after  the  ufe  of  any  fuppofed  preven- 
tative, the  prefervation  of  the  crop  is  afcribed  to  the 
ufe  of  that  preventative,  whether  it  be  really  efficacious  ^5 
or  not. — The  virtues  of  fleeps  feem  to  have  been  fully  Wherher 
afcertained  by  Mr  Winter  Charlton  near  Briflol,  of  ^^'^P.^fof 
whofe  experiments  an  account  Is  given  in  the  l^ranfac-^^'^'^y^^'^'^*^'* 
tions  of  the  Society  for  Encouraging  Arts,  vol.  5.  The  ufe"  ^^'^ 
feeds  were  of  the  Dutch  kind,  fowed  on  beds  In  the 
kitchen-garden  In  drills  about  12  Inches  diftant,  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep,  on  the  i  ith  of  May  1786.  The 
beds  had  been  prepared  with  rotten  dung  in  May  lySj, 
and  afterwards  fown  with  cabbages.  The  quality  of  the 
turnips  Is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  ;  the  befl  be- 
ing marked  l  ;  and  thofe  of  inferior  quality,  2,  3,  &c. 
I'he  obfervatlons  were  taken  on  the  26th  of  June. 
Seed  without  any  preparation,  -         -  i 

fteeped  in  train  oil,  flourifhed  extremely, 
ftecped  in  linfeed-oil;  feme  what  inferior,  i 
6  Seed 
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fttrIl^p^  Seed  mixed  with  foot  and  water, 

with  drainings  of  a  dunghil, 
with  elder  and  barton  draining, 
with  foot,  - 
with  elder  leaf  juice, 
with  elder  and  barton  draining,  foot 

being  fowed  over  the  covered  drills,  J 
with  ditto,  and  lime  fowed  over  the 
drills,       .       -       -         -  3 
fowed  with  foot  fcattcrcd  over,  and  then 

covered,  '  .  "  "  '  5 
with  barton- draining,  -  -  4 
an  elder-bufh  drawn  over  when  the 

plants  appeared,  -  -  4 

with  ftale  human  urine,  very  few 

plants  appeared, 
with  flacked  Hme  fcattered  over,  and  then 
covered,  very  few  plants  appeared, 
with  elder,  barton-draining,  and 
flacked  lime,  very  few  plants  ap- 
peared, 

with  lime  and  barton- draining  did 
not  vegetate. 

Another  fet  of  experiments  was  made  with  the 
green  Norfolk  turnip,  drilled  an  inch  and  an  half  deep, 
the  rows  one  foot  diftant,  on  beds  eight  feet  three  inches 
long  and  two  feet  wide  ;  half  a  drachm  of  feed  allowed 
for  each  bed,  fteeped  and  mixed  with  various  fubftanccs 
like  the  former.  The  feeds  were  drilled  upon  un- 
manured  ground  on  the  20th  of  June  1786,  and  the 
obfervation  made  on  the  17th  of  July.  None  of  the 
beds  were  found  free  from  the  ravages  of  the  fly  ;  but 
the  feeds  which  had  been  fteeped  in  train-oil  and  hn- 
feed-oil  were  much  more  free  from  this  injury  than  the 
others.  The  Hnfeed-oil,  as  in  the  former  experiment, 
was  found  inferior  to  the  train-oil,  which  was  fuppofed 
to  have  been  owing  to  its  being  kept  in  a  bottle  that 
had  formerly  held  oil  of  turpentine.  The  leaves  of  the 
fteeped  feeds  were  of  a  much  darker  green  than  the 
others,  appeared  twice  as  thick  in  bulk  and  luxunancy, 
and  the  plants  were  confiderably  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  other  kinds.  The  fubftances  mixed  with  the  reft 
were  foaper's  afties,  wood-aOies,  pounded  gun-powder, 
brimftone,  flacked  lime,  foot,  barton-draining ;  fome- 
times  mixed  together  in  various  proportions,  and  fome- 
times  with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  fifted  mould. 

Thefe  experiments  (how,  that  no  dependence  can  be 
had  on  fteeps  or  mixtures  of  any  kind  with  the  turnip- 
feed  ;  though  the  train-oil  and  linfeed-oil  feem  greatly 
to  have  forwarded  the  vegetation  of  the  plant.  It  does 
not  appear  that  fumigation  f  has  ever  been  tried  ;  nor 
indeed  does  it  feem  eafy  to  be  tried  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  might  enfure  fuccefs.— In  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Bath  Papers,  Mr  Gullet  of  Devonfhire  gives  fuch  di- 
rcftions  for  performing  the  operation  as  he  thinks  would 
be  produaive  of  fuccefs.— In  a  preceding  paper  he  had 
explained  the  Rood  effeds  of  fumigating  orchards  ;  but 
the  cafe  with  thefe  muft  be  very  confiderably  different 
from  a  field  of  turnips.  The  trees  in  an  orchard  are 
elevated  above  the  ground,  and  the  fmoke  naturally  a- 
fcends,  and  is  blown  along  their  tops  :  but  in  fumigating 
a  large  field  of  turnips,  it  muft  creep  along  the  ground 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Us  na- 
Vot.  VIII.  Part  II. 
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ture  ;  and  without  an  exceffivc  degree  of  laliour,  as  weU  Tarnipt^ 
as  a  vaft  quantity  of  burning  materials,  there  cannot  be  ' 
the  leaft  hope  of  fuccefg.  Mr  Gullet's  direftions  are  as 
follow  :  If  the  turnip-ground  be  fpaded  and  burnt,  or 
the  weeds,  &c.  burnt  without  fpading,  the  fumigation 
thereby  may  fuffice  to  chafe  fuch  of  the  winged  tribe 
from  thence  as  are  then  there  ;  but  in  all  cafes,  when  the 
field  is  ploughed  and  ready  for  fowing,  let  heaps  be 
made  at  different  places  and  intervals  round  by  the 
hedges  and  boundaries  of  the  turnip-ground,  and  fome 
few  fcattered  through  the  field  ;  then,  as  foon  as  the 
feed  is  fown,  let  the  heaps  on  the  windward  fide  and 
the  fcattered  ones  be  lighted  and  kept  fmothering  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  wind  in  that  quarter ;  the 
lefs  the  fire,  and  the  more  the  fmoke,  the  better.  Should 
the  wind  happen  to  fhift,  thof;  heaps  on  the  quarter  jt 
fhifts  to  muft  then  be  lighted  and  kept  fmothering  in 
like  manner ;  fo  that,  during  the  growth  of  the  tender 
turnip  leaf,  and  until  it  becomes  rough  and  out  of  all 
danger,  this  fumigation  and  fmoke,  over  and  actofs  the 
field,  muft  be  continued  from  one  quarter  to  the  other; 
which,  I  venture  to  affert,  will  effeaually  deter  and  pre- 
vent any  winged  infeft- tribe  from  approaching  thetuvnip- 
ground ;  nay  more,  if  there  already,  it  would  moft  com- 
pletely drive  them  from  thence,  as  fuch  delicately  formed 
infeds  (which  can  only  feed  on  the  moft  tender  leaf) 
would  be  ill  able  to  continue  long  in  fuch  a  fmother  of 
fire  and  fmoke.  The  confequence  is  obvious  and  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  fly  be  kept  from  approaching  the  field, 
the  turnip-crop  is  fafe  ;  and  few,  1  believe,  will  difagree 
with  me,  that  prevention  is  better  than  remedy.'* 

Our  author  does  not  fay  that  he  has  ever  tried  this 
method  with  turnips ;  but  lays  great  ftrefs  upon  his  fuc- 
cefs inafimilar  experiment  with  cabbages,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  the  caterpillar.  To  makethe  mattermore 
fure,  however,  he  recommends  the  traihng  of  a  bufli  of 
elder  over  the  turnip  field  at  the  time  of  harrowing  or 
bruftiing  in  the  feed  :  but  this  remedy  has  by  numberiefs 
experiments  been  found  infignificant,  and  by  thofe 
above  related  feems  even  to  be  pernicious  :  fo  that 
whatever  good  effefts  we  can  expeft  from  this  method, 
muft  depend  on  the  fumigarion  alone  ;  and  even  this  is 
attended  with  very  great  uncertainties,  as  has  already 
been  obferved.  7* 

Rolling  promifes  to  be  of  fervice  when  the  young  Of  rouuig 
turnips  are  attacked  by  fnails,  who  frequently  deftroy 
them  ;  but  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  much  effed 
in  deftroying  flies,  thefe  being  too  numerous  and  too 
minute  to  be  effedually  crullied  by  the  roller  ;  and  in- 
deed, though  this  has  been  frequently  recommended,  we 
have  no  decifive  proofs  of  its  having  ever  been  attended 
with  any  good  effed. 

The  ftrewing  of  foot,  lime,  afhes,  &c.  upon  the 
ground,  have  been  determined  ineffedual  by  the  expe- 
riments already  related,  at  Icaft  when  applied  before 
the  turnips  come  up  ;  and  there  feems  to  be  little  hope 
of  their  proving  more  effedual  even  when  applied  after 
the  crop  has  appeared  above-ground.  We  may  argue 
indeed  a  priori  about  the  tafte  or  fmell  of  foot,  lime, 
&c.  being  difagreeable  to  infeds  ;  but  of  this  we  h:ive 
no  proof :  and  even  though  this  were  the  cafe,  the  leaf 
loon  emerges  from  under  this  covering,  or  the  Inieds 
will  feed  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaves,  where  thefe 
fubftances  cannot  lie.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  very 
^  B  little 
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little  can  be  expeftcd  from  any  of  the  methods  hitherto    of  fowing  four  acres  unmanured. 
propofed  either  by  way  of  cure  or  prevention.  The 
more  probable  methods  are, 

I.  To  fow  the  turnips  at  fuch  a  feafon  of  the  year 
that  they  may  be  well  grown  before  the  fly  makes  its 
appearance,    in  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  iv,  p.  132.  Mr 


Wi 

their  cattle  in  the  fpring  before  the  grafs  is  grown,  far 
mers  are  obliged  to  poftpone  the  fowing  of  turnips  be 
yond  the  natural  time  of  vegetation  ;  but  were  turnips 
to^  be  fown  in  April,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  would  per- 
mit,  it  is  very  probable  that  there  would  be  as  great  a 
crop  of  them  as  of  other  vegetables  ufuaily  fown  in  thefe 
months.  On  account  of  the  delay  in  fo^^  ing,  however, 
for  the  reafon  already  mentioned,  the  fuccefs  of  the  far- 
mer becomes  exceedingly  precarious,  unlefs  he  is  fo  for- 
tunate as  to  have  a  few  rainy  days,  or  cloudy  weather 
and  frequent  fhowers,  foon  after  the  feed  is  fown  :  and 
this  our  author  fuppofes  to  be  the  true  reafon  why  the 
turnip  is  a  more  uncertain  article  than  any  other.  But 


Part 

The  cflFeft  was,  that  Turnips, 
the  turnips  on  the  manured  part  of  the  land  were       » ' 
moftly  eaten  off  by  the  fly,  while  four  acres  unmanured 
efcaped  without  injury."     In  confequence  of  having 
obferved  this,  the  gentleman  made  a  fimilar  experi- 
ment, by  manuring  five  acres  well  for  turnips,  and  tilling 


mpey  obferves,  that,  in  order  to  procure  food  for  three  acres  and  an  half  in  the  ufual  way  without  any 
...  r         i..f_..-  .1         r  •  e       manure.    The  manured  crops  were  almoftall  deftroyed 

by  the  fly,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  fow  moll  of  the 
land  over  again.  The  three  acres  and  an  half  which 
had  no  manure  were  entirely  free  from  injury,  though 
the  plants  were  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  manu- 
red ground  which  came  up.  Not  content  with  this 
trial,  however,  he  repeated  the  experiment,  by  manu- 
ring fix  acres  of  wheat  ftubble  in  autumn,  ploughing  it 
in  immediately,  and  leaving  it  to  incorporate  with, the 
earth  during  the  winter  :  the  turnips  which  grew  upon 
this  were  as  large  as  if  the  ground  had  been  manured 
in  the  fpring.  This  experiment  was  repeated  with  fur- 
prifmg  fuccefs  in  two  fucceeding  years  ;  whence  he  in- 
though  fpeculations  of  this  kind  have  a  great  fliow  of    fers,  that  the  fly  is  either  engendered  in  the  new  dung- 
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probability,  there  is  not  any  experiment  hitherto  pub 
lilhed,  even  by  our  author  himfelf,  by  which  the  truth 
of  them  can  be  abfoliUely  afcertained.  Our  author, 
however,  is  of  opinion,  that  none  of  the  common  me- 
thods propofed  can  anfwer  any  good  purpofe,  farther 
than  as  by  means  of  them  the  vegetation  of  the  plant 
may  be  invigorated.  Mr  Wimpey  recommends  afhes, 
foot,  or  a  rich  compoft  of  lime  and  dung,  ufed  in  fufii- 
cient quantities  ;  but  the  method  of  ufmg  them  is,  either 
to  fow  them  with  the  feed,  or  rather  by  themfelves  im- 
mediately before,  and  to  harrow  them  well  in,  that  they 
may  be  completely  incorporated  with  the  foil.  This 
for  the  moft  part  would  fo  invigorate  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  as  to  be  an  overmatch  for  the  moft 
vigorous  attacks  of  the  fly. 

2.  Another  method  propofed  for  fecuring  turnips 
from  the  fly,  is  by  fowing  fuch  a  quantity  of  feed  as 
will  be  more  than  fuflBcient  for  the  confumpt  of  the  in- 
fedls.  This  we  find  recommended  in  a  letter  to  the 
Bath  fociety  by  a  gentleman- farmer  in  Eflex,  vol.  ii. 
p.  238.  His  method  is  to  make  the  land  clean  and 
fine  as  foon  as  the  feafon  will  permit,  and  to  fow  four 
pints  per  acre.  It  may  be  objedied,  that  if  the  fly  does 
not  take  them  the  plants  will  ftand  fo  thick,  that  they 
cannot  eafily  be  hoed  ;  but  this  may  be  obviated  by  har- 
rowing them  firft,  which  will  make  them  fit  for  the 


or  enticed  by  it.  But  wb^n  the  manure  is  laid  on  in 
autumn  it  lofes  its  noxious  qualities,  though  it  ftill  re- 
tams  its  nutritive  ones. — This  conclufion,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded  ;  for  it  is  certain 
from  undoubted  experience,  that  turnips  which  have 
been  well  manured  in  the  common  way,  have  fome- 
times  efcaped  any  injury  ;  while  others,  which  have  got 
no  manure  at  all,  have  been  almoll  totally  deftroyed. 
Another  material  advantage,  however,  which  this  cor- 
refpondent  obferves  is  to  be  derived  from  manuring  in 
autumn  is,  that  all  the  feeds  contained  in  the  manure, 
and  which  are  of  courfe  carried  on  the  land  with  it, 
vegetate  almoft  immediately,  and  are  moftly  killed  by 
the  cold  of  the  fucceeding  winter,  while  the  few  that 
remain  can  fcarce  efcape  deftruftion  from  the  plough- 
fhare. 

Mr  Wimpey  is  alfo  pf  opinion,  that  tt  is  proper  to  wim- 
fow  a  large  quantity  of  feed ;  but  thinks  two  pounds  will  pey's  opi-" 
be  fufficient  for  an  acre.    A  few  ounces  indeed  would  nif^n  of 
be  fufficient  to  flock  the  land ;  but  as  the  article  is  fo^"^*"K  ^ 
precarious,  he  thinks  it  by  far  the  fafeft  way  to  al-  fiJf  of'^feed 
low  feed  in  plenty,  and  reduce  the  plants  afterwards  ' 
by  harrowing.    He  obferves  alfo,  that  it  is  of  great 
confequence  to  have  feed  both  good  in  quality  and  of 
the  beft  fpecics.    He  prefers  the  large  and  green  top- 
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ped,  as  being  the  moft  fweet  and  juicy ;  others  give 
hoe.  There  can  be  no  expeftation  of  a  crop  if  the  fly  the  preference  to  the  red  or  purple-topped,  as  being 
takes  them  when  only  a  pint  of  feed  is  fown  per  acre  ;    hardier  :  but  at  any  rate,  the  feed  from  the  largeft  and 


but  this  gentleman  remarks,  that  he  has  not  in  any  one 
inftance  miffed  of  a  crop  when  he  fowed  four  pints ;  be- 
caufe,  though  the  fly  has  fometimes  deftroyed  more 
than  one  half,  and  much  damaged  the  other,  ftill  there 
was  a  fufiicient  number  left  behind.     He  alfo  agrees 


S3- 


fineft  tranfplanted  turnips,  of  whatever  fort,  is  greatly  Of  the 
to  be  preferred,  even  though  it  fhould  coft  double  or  quality  o£ 
treble  the  price.    Such  as  is  fold  by  the  feedfmen  in 
London  he  found  generally  of  a  mixed  kind,  and  often 
in  great  part  not  worth  cultivating.  «*  Whether  plant* 
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with  other  of  the  Society's  correfpondents,  that  the  from  new  or  old  feed  are  moft  fecure  from  the  depre- 
ground  fliould  be  well  dunged  and  manured  previous  to  dations  of  the  fly  (fays  he),  is  perhaps  a  queftion- which- 
the  fowing  of  turnips   as  this  makes  them  grow  vigo-  .       ^.    .        .  . 

roufly,  fo  that  they  quickly  get  into  the  rough  leaf,  in 
which  ftate  the  fly  will  not  touch  them. 

In  the  fame  volume,  a  gentleman  of  Norfolk  remarks, 
that  manuring  the  ground  in  autumn  for  turnips  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  doing  fo  in  fpring.  This  difcovery  he 
made  in  confequence  of  the  following  accident. — "  A 


cannot  be  eafily  determined  even  by  experiments ;  for 
concomitant  circumftances  arc  frequently  fo  much  more 
operative  and  powerful,  as  to  render  the  difference  be- 
tween them,  if  there  be  any,  imperceptible.  It  is,  how- 
ever, known  to  every  praftical  man,  that  new  feed 
fprouts  or  vegetates  feveral  days  before  old  ;  and  I 
think  more  vigoroufly  :  and  it  is  equally  well  known. 


neighbouring  farmer,  not  having  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  that  the  healthy  and  vigorous  plants  efcape  the  fly, 
manure  for  all  hia  turnip  land,  was  under,  the  neceffity   when  theftinted  and  fickly  feldora  or  never  efcape  them! 

It 
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It  (hould  feem  then,  that  new  feed,  c*terif  paribus^  h 
more  fecure  from  the  fly  than  old ;  and  for  my  own 
ufe  X  would  always  prefer  it." 

3.  The  fowing  of  turnips  along  with  other  grain. 
—This,  of  all  others,  feems  to  be  the  moft  eligible  and 


ihothcr  efficacious.    In  the  fecond  volume  of  Bath  Papers, 
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p.  210.  an  Hertfordfhire  correfpofident  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  fuccefs  of  an  experiment  of  driUing  tur- 
nips with  wheat.    A  fmall  field  of  fpring-wheat  was 
drilled  in  rows  two  feet  apart ;  and  in  the  month  of 
May  turnips  were  fown  by  hand  in  the  intervals. 
They  came  up  very  well,  and  were  thinned  once  by  the 
hoe.    The  crop  of  wheat  turned  out  better  than  ano- 
ther field  of  the  fame  foil  fown  broadcaft  in  autumn, 
though  it  ripened  fomewhat  later.  The  turnips  were  no 
other  way  injured  by  cutting  it,  than  having  fome  of  the 
large  leaves  trodden  down  by  the  reapers.    After  har- 
veft  the  weeds  were  cut  up  round  the  turnips  with  a 
hand-hoe,  and  they  grew  very  large  and  vigorous. 
They  were  of  the  purple  and  white  long  kind,  and  the 
crop  proved  nearly  as  good  as  the  fame  land  produced 
in  common.    An  excellent  crop  of  barley  and  clover 
was  got  from  the  fame  field  afterwards. 
^„....-     In  the  third  volume  of  the  fame  work  we  find  an  ac- 
i  ex;  e-  count  of  fevcral  fuccefsful  experiments  in  fowing  tur- 
"^^      nips  between  rows  of  beans.    The  advantages  of  this 
method  are  ftrongly  fet  forth  by  R.  P.  Anderdon,  Elq; 
who  made  fome  of  the  experiments,  and  are  as  follow : 
«'  I.  You  may  have  a  crop  of  beans  and  turnips  on  the 
fame  field  the  fame  year.    2.  The  bean-crop  being 
well  horfe  hoed,  no  ploughing  is  wanted  for  turnips, 
for  which  the  beft  Norfolk  farmers  give  five  plough- 
ings.  3.  It  is  hoed  cheaper,  more  efFedually,  and  con- 
fequently  more  profitably,  than  in  any  other  way. 
4.  The  ground  is  kept  clean  from  weeds.    5.  It  is  in 
order  for  a  Lent  crop  the  fucceeding  year  with  one 
eartli.    6.  The  ground  is  kept  in  heart,  if  not  impro- 
ved,  by  fallowing  your  alleys.    ?•  It  brings  the  plant 
to  perfeftion  in  poor  ground,  where  it  would  not  be- 
come fo  otherwife.    8.  It  doubles  the  crop  in  any 
ground  wliich  Mr  Anderdon  has  had  experience  of. 
9.  You  have  the  crops  more  within  your  own  power  in 
this  than  in  any  other  method,  let  the  feafons  turn  out 
as  they  will.    10.  You  may  have  on  the  fame  ground 
a  bean  and  turnip  crop  annually,  if  the  land  be  fuit- 
able,  and  you  think  proper.    1 1 .  The  clay  farmer,  by 
this  mode,  renders  land  which  is  naturally  unfit  for 
turnips,  fo  free  and  open  by  feafonable  horfe-hoeings, 
that  it  will  bring  this  ufeful  plant  to  great  perfeftion." 
bbieiions      On  this  paper  the  fociety  made  fome  remarks,  and 
,y  ll>c  Bath  ftaced  the  following  objeftlons  :  i.  The  fame  foil  can- 
iociety.      not  be  proper  for  both  crops.    Scotch  cabbages  are 
f  more  adapted  for  a  bean  foil  ;  and  they  wifhed  him  to 

repeat  the  experiment  with  cabbages  inftead  of  turnips 
betwixt  his  beans.  2.  The  Norfolk  farmers  rarely  ufe 
more  than  three  ploughings  for  turnips,  inilead  of  hvc, 
as  Mr  Anderdon  reprefents,  unlefs  the  ground  be  fujl 
of  couch-grafs.  3.  They  think  him  too  fanguine  in 
his  expc-aations  of  having  double  crops  on  the  fame 
field.    4.  Nothing  renders  a  clay  foil  fo  free  and  open 
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as  to  have  it  expofed  to  frofts  and  fnow  by  being  laid  Turnips.^ 
up  in  high  ridges  in  January  and  February  ;  but,  on 
Mr  Anderdon's  plan,  this  cannot  be  done,  unlefs  the 
turnips  are  lelTened  in  value  by  being  fed  olF  in  au- 
tumn. ,     ,  r 

Thefe  ftriftures  were  fent  to  Mr  Anderdon  before  Mr  Andcr- 
the  papers  were  printed,  but  did  not  make  any  altera- don's  reply, 
tion  in  his  opinion  ;  and  he  repUed  to  the  following 
purpofe :  j  • 

I .  The  fame  foil  cannot  be  proper  for  beans  and  turntps, 
&c.— Granted.— But  had  Mr  Anderdon  adhered  rigo- 
roufly  to  this  rule,  he  would  have  fowed  no  turnips  at 
all,  not  having  on  his  farm  any  foil  altogether  proper 
for  that  crop  ;  "but  (fays  he)  while  I  can  get  in 
fingle  rows,  four  feet  afunder  or  more,  from  half  a  do- 
zen to  half  a  fcore  tons  of  turnips  per  acre,  after,  or  ra- 
ther between,  a  crop  of  beans  in  my  heavy  lands,  I  fhall 
feel  that  produft  here  more  beneficial  than  to  drop 
the  mode,  I  believe  the  medium  of  the  two,  fo  far 
as  I  can  judge  by  the  eye  or  get  information,  to  be 
fuperior  to  the  average  produce  of  prepared  fallow  tur- 
nip crops  in  10  miles  round  me."— On  this  the  Society- 
make  the  following  remark:  "  The  qutilion  here  is. 
Whether,  if  infteadof  turnips,  Mr  Anderdon  had  planted 
his  bean«  two  feet  diitant  only,  the  extra  produce  of  his 
crop  would  not  have  exceeded  in  value  that  of  his  tur- 
nips ?  We  think  they  would,  as  thefe  intervals  would 
freely  admit  his  horfe- hoe, between  the  beans." 

Mr  Anderdon  then  proceeds  to  acquaint  the  com- 
mittee, that  he  had  tried  the  experiment  as  they  will- 
ed with  Scotch  cabbages  inftead  of  turnips  betwixt 
the  rows  of  beans  ;  but  the  crop  of  the  turnips  was  fo 
much  prefeiable,  that  he  found  himfelf  incHned  to  fup- 
pofe  the  cabbage  would  not  get  to  fo  great  perfeftion 
there  as  to  be  profitably  introduced  on  a  large  fcale, 
for  want  of  the  great  quantity  of  dung  neceffury  for 
that  crop,  and  which  could  not  be  procured  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  further  remarks  in  favour 
of  turnips,  that  they  have  an  abundance  of  very  fmall 
lateral  fibrous  roots,  which  run  fo  far  in  fearch  of 
food,  and  feed  as  ravenoufly  where  they  can  penetrate, 
as  thofe  of  almoft  any  other  vegetable  ;  and  the  plant 
certainly  derives  more  nourifhment  from  thofe  than 
from  its  tap-root  (a).  Thofe  fine  fibrous  roots,  almoft 
imperceptible  to  the  eye,  iffue  chiefly  from  the  apple 
or  body  of  the  turnip,  and  get  into  the  richeft  part  of 
the  foil  near  the  furface,  and  will  bring  the  plants  to 
a  confiderable  magnitude  in  heavy  lands  adapted  to 
beans,  when  mellowed  by  the  horfe-hoe.  Some  of  his 
turnip's  weighed  ten  pounds  each  :  and  if  he  could  have 
only  two  fuch  turnips  on  every  fquare  yard,  it  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  43  tons  per  acre. 

2.  The  Committee  doubt  of  the  poJibiUty  of  doubling^  the 
crop.  Mr  Anderdon  gives  the  following  explanation. 
«'  I  have  made  many  comparative  trials  on  turnips  be- 
tween this  mode  and  broad- caft  fowing,  and  always 
found  on  my  ground  the  horfe  hoed  crops  the  bell. 
But  here,  in  denoting  the  benefits  of  the  horfe-hoe 
by  its  doubling  a  crop,  I  wifli  to  be  underltood,  that  if, 
in  foils  like  mine,  a  crop  be  drilled,  leaving  proper  m- 
^  B  2  tervals 


f«l  H^rcthe  Society  remark,  that' this  is  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  kinds  of  turnips  which  grow  chiefly 
.bie'g^undraiwm      S--%      beft  crops,  and  moft  capable  of  .efiftmg  the  froft. 
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JTurolps.  tervals  for  horfe-hoeing,  and  one  part  be  horfe-hoed   with  another,  fuppofed  to  be  as  valuable  as  the  quan-  Tumip.". 

'       t^e  other  not,  the  horfe-hoed  part  will  double  the   tity  of  turnips  that  might  be  reafonably  expefted  in   

other  in  produa."^  the  broad-calt  method  more  than  in  the  other,  1  fhould 

Mr  Anderdon,  in  the  coutfe  of  his  reply  to  the   not  hefitate  to  declare  in  favour  of  drilling  between  the 
committee,  gives  an  account  of  another  experiment  beans." 

he  made  in  confcqiience  of  being  deficient  in  winter  Thus  far  the  argument  feems  to  be  carried  on  a 
fodder  for  his  cattle.  By  this  neceffity  he  was  induced  priori.  Mr  Wimpey,  in  the  letter  already  quoted, 
to  fow  turnips  wherever  he  could;  and  on  the  i8th  inclines  to  the  praftice  of  fowing  turnips  between  beans 
of  July  drilled  a  fingle  row  between  his  drilled  wheat,  planted  in  rows.  "  It  exaftly  correfponds  (fays  he) 
On  the  20th  and  22d  of  Auguft  he  drilled  four  rows  with  all  my  obfervations  on  the  fuccefsful  vegetation 
of  winter  vetches  in  each  interval  between  the  turnips,    of  that  root.    A  confidcrable  degree  of  moifture  is 

necefTary  to  the  rapid  vegetation  of  that  very  juicy 
root,  and  nothing  retains  moifture  equal  to  fhade  ; 
and  (hade  can  be  obtained  and  fecured  by  no  means 
fo  effeftually  on    a  large  fcale  as  in  the  intervals 
of  tall  growing  plants,    as  beans  or  wheat  planted 
in  drills."     The  fuccefs  of  Mr  Bult  of  Kingfton 
near  Taunton,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  the  method,  and  its  fuccefs  in  preventing 
the  fly.  The  beans  were  planted  in  drills  not  quite  two 
feet  afunder,  on  two  plowings,  horfe-hoed  three  times, 
and  the  turnips  fown  in  the  intervals  at  the  laft  hoein"-. 
The  field  meafured  fix  acres  and  a  quarter,  and  was  a 
very  good  clayey  foil,  but  had  not  been  manured,  nor 
had  any  drefling  laid  upon  it  for  fix  years  before.  It 
produced  this  year  three  quarters  of  beans  per  acre, 
and  37  tons  5  cwt.  of  turnips.    This  field  was  alfo 
viewed  by  Mr  Pavier,  who  make  ,  the  following  ob- 
fervations upon  it.     1.  The  turnips  were  fown  promif- 
cuoufiy  among  the  beans  at  the  laft  hoeing,  which 
was  given  about  midfummer  ;  from  which  time  nothing 
was  done  but  drawing  off  the  beans  and  carrying  them 
off  the  land.    2.  The  crop  of  .beans  was  believed  to 
be  confiderably  above  20  bufliels  per  acre,  wliich  is 
much  more  than  were  produced  by  any  ether  method 
that  feafon  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  country  : 
and  as  Mr  Pavier  had  this  account  before  he  faw  the 
turnip  crop,  he  did  not  expcft  any  thing  confiderable 
from  the  latter  ;  but  as  it  turned  out,  the  produce  muft 
be  accounted  highly  profitable,  when  we  confider  that 
there  was  no  crop  loft,  no  preparation,  drefling,  nor 
any  expence  whatever,  excepting  the  price  of  the  feed 
and  fowing  it.    4.  This  he  confiders  as  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  recommendations  of  the  drill  hulbandry  he 
ever  knew  or  heard  of ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  it 
never  can  anfwer  except  where  the  ground  is  perfeAly 
clean  and  free  from  weeds,  by  the  crops  having  been 
horfe-hoed  for  a  few  years  before.    5.  He  thinks  the 
beans  ought  to  have  been  planted  at  wider  intervals,  by 
which  the  fun  and  air  would  be  freely  admitted,  and 
the  plants  would  alfo  be  lefs  damaged  by  the  operation 
of  the  hoe. 

Mr  Pavier  likewife  informs  the  Society  of  two  other  Othe^r°ex. 
experiments  on  a  fimilar  plan;  but  with  this  difference,  periments 
that  the  turnips  were  fown  among  the  beans  at  the  fe-  ®"  fowjng_ 
cond  horfe-hoeing.   The  turnip  crops  were  very  good,  ^"'"'^'P''^  * 
and  the  beans  more  than  doul/e  the  value  of  thofe  rai-  beans, 
fed  in  the  ufual  mode  of  hufbandry.        I  think  it  is 
very  evident  {fays  he),  that  the  beans  preferve  the  tur- 
nips from  the  fty  ;  and  as  no  expence  or  trouble  attends 
the  praftice,  I  apprehend  it  will  foon  become  more 
general."  The  Society  own,  that  the  uncommon  fuccefs 
of  Mr  Bult's  experiment  feems  to  militate  at  Itaft  againJt 
what  they  faid  on  Mr  Anderdon's  letter ;  but  they 
infift  that  the  cafes  are  by  no  means  fimilar.  "  Though 
the  land  (fay  they),  in  both  inftances,  is  called  a  Aeavy 


at  the  rate  of  lefs  than  one  peck  and  three  quarters  of 
feed  to  an  acre.  The  turnip  crop  (fays  he)  is 
very  acceptable,  and  my  vetches  fucceed  beyond  my 
warmeft  expeftation;  are  thick  enough,  and  give  me 
the  pleafing  profpeft  and  hope,  that  I  (hall  not,  when 
my  dry  meat  is  gone,  want  a  feafonable  fupply  of  ear- 
ly green  fodder  that  will  laft  me  till  my  lucerne  comes 
on." 

This  fubjea  is  further  confidered  in  the  fame  vo- 
Itime  by  Mr  Pavier,  who  viewed  Mr  Anderdon's  tur- 
nips, and  gave  in  a  report  of  them  to  the  committee. 
He  fuppofes  a  crop  of  beans  drilled  in  fingle  rows  at 
four  feet  diftance,  and  the  turnips  drilled  in  the  inter- 
vals, accoiding  to  Mr  Anderdon's  method,  there  will 
then  be  four  rows  of  t  7  feet  in  length  to  make  a  fquare 
perch;  whereas  Mr  Anderdon's  rows  were  only  15 
feet  8  inches  in  length  ;  and  this  difparity  in  length 
will  make  a  difference  of  weight  on  a  perch  from  230 
to  249  pounds,  and  on  an  acre  from  16  tons  8  cwt. 
2  qrs.  81b.  Mr  Anderdon's  produce,  to  17  tons  15 
cwt.  2  qrs.  24  lb. — Each  turnip  at  this  diftance  (viz. 
four  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  nine  inches  in  the  rows) 
muft  occupy  a  fpace  of  three  fquare  feet  ;  confequent- 
ly  the  greateft  number  produced  on  an  acre  muft  be 
14,520  ;  but  if  fown  in  broadcaft,  twice  hoed,  and  the 
diftance  on  an  average  15  inches,  each  turnip  will  then 
occupy  little  more  than  one  foot  and  an  half,  and  the 
number  produced  on  an  acre  may  be  about  27,920  ;  an 
excefs  which  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  overba- 
lance the  value  of  the  beans,  let  us  fuppofe  the  crop 
as  great  as  we  can  reafonably  do.  Thus  far  the  argu- 
ment feems  to  lie  againft  this  method  of  cultivating 
beans  and  turnips  together  :  but  on  the  other  hand,  Mr 
Pavier  confiders  it  probable  that  the  expence  of  drilling 
and  horfe-hoeing  the  beans,  together  with  drilling  the 
turnips  in  the  manner  Mr  Anderdon  did,  muft  be  con- 
fiderably lefs  than  that  of  fallowing  and  preparing  the 
ground,  and  fowing  the  turnips  in  broad-caft ;  to 
which  we  muft  hkewife  add  the  faciHty  of  hoeing 
the  drills  in  comparifon  of  the  broad  caft.  But  be- 
fides  thefe,  the  great  advantage  arifing  from  this  me- 
thod, and  which,  if  certain,  gives  it  a  decided  fupe- 
riority,  is,  '<  the  great  chance,  if  not  an  almoft  cer- 
tainty, of  preferving  the  turnips  from  the  depredations 
of  the  fly."  Mr  Pavier  was  inclined  to  think  that  this 
muft  be  the  cafe,  as  Mr  Anderdon  had  fuch  crops  re- 
peatedly without  any  damage  of  that  kind  :  but  the 
committee  differ  from  him,  and  think  that  this  muft 
have  proceeded  from  fome  other  caufe  ;  though  they 
do  not  affign  any  reafon  for  this  opinion.  "  The 
principal  paint  (fays  Mr  Pavier),  in  determining 
this  queftion,  feems  to  me  to  be  this  :  if  the  crop  of 
beans  drilltd  as  above,  after  dedu^Sling  the  feed,  and 
fome  additional  expence  in  taking  the  crop  off  the 
ground  without  injuring  the  turnips,  can  be,  one  year 
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Turnip?,  clay,  they  are  very  different.  Mr  Anderdon's  is  poor, 
' — V —  wet,  and  cold  ;  the  other  a  good  rich  clay;  and  we 
apprehend  naturally  mixed  with  a  kind  of  marie, 
which  is  called  clay  by  perfons  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  nice  diaindion  of  foils  apparently 
alike,  but  very  different  in  their  nature.  Our  piin- 
eiple  therefore,  that  cold  wet  clay  lands  are  unfuitable 
for  turnips,  remains  unafFefted  by  this,  experiment ; 
and  general  praaice  confirms  the  truth  of  the  theo- 
ry." 

In  another  letter,  Mr  Pavier  gives  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  two  other  crops  of  beans  and  turnips 
raifed  upon  Mr  Bull's  plan.    The  beans  were  drilled 
in  r©ws  about  22  inches  diflance,  twice  horfe-hoed, 
and  the  produce  from  about  25  to  30  bufhels  the  com- 
puted acre,  or  from  30  to  36  bufhels  the  flatute  acre. 
The  preceding  fummer  had  been  very  unfavourable  to 
beans,  and  the  produce  per  acre  in  the  common  hufban- 
dry  did  not,  on  an  average,  equal  a  third  part  of  this 
quantity.    One  of  thefe  crops  was  fuperior  to  that  of 
Mr  Bult  :  they  were  fown  upon  a  field  of  nine  com- 
puted acres  on  the  roth  of  June,  after  the  fecond 
horfe-hoeing  ;  but  whether  the  fecond  hoeing  was  per- 
formed too  foon,  the  ground  not  clean,  or  whatever 
might  be  the  caufe,  the  beans  were  weeded  twice  by 
hand  afterwards  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  turnips 
were  fomewhat  benefited  by  it.  Mr  Pavier  was  aflured 
by  a  very  intehigent  farmer,  that  this  was  the  befl 
crop  of  turnips  he  had  ever  feen.    The  turnip-feed  m 
the  other  crop  was  put  in  between  the  rows  of  beans 
by  a  hand-drill  ;  but  the  work  was  badly  performed, 
the  plants  coming  up  in  fome  places  valUy  too  thick, 
and  in  others  as  much  too  thin  ;  but  wherever  they 
happened  to  be  of  a  proper  thicknefs,  the  farmer  told 
him  it  was  one  of  the  moR  profitable  crops  he  ever  had. 
The  foil  was  wet,  heavy,  and  not  very  favourable  for 
turnips.  Hence  Mr  Pavier  deduces  the  following  con- 
clufions.    I.  That  with  refped  to  beans  in  particular, 
the  drilling  and  horfe-hoeing  is  vaftly  fuperior  to  the 
common  mode  of  hufbandry.    2.  That  the  beans  are 
undoubtedly  a  good  prefervative  of  the  turnips  from 
the  depredations  of  the  fly.    3-  That  as  by  this  me- 
thod no  crop  is  lofl,  and  conftquently  no  rent,  but  a 
mere  trifle  of  expence  (if  any)  chargeable  to  the  tur- 
nip  crop,  it  muft  be  one  of  the  moft  profitable  as  well 
as  the  moft  certain  method  of  propagating  that  ufeful 
root  ever  yet  pradifed.— He  ftill  infifts,  however,  that 
if  he  had  an  opportuiRty  of  trying  this  method,  he 
would  drill  the  beans  in  rows  at  a  greater  diftance,  that 
the  turnips  might  be  hand-hoed  eafily  ;  and  that  he 
fhould  prefer  the  London  tick-bean  to  any  other,  by 
leafon  of  their  fhortnefs  and  being  fuch  bearers  ;  that 
he  fhould  alfo  take  off  their  tops  as  foon  as  the  under 
bloffoms  began  to  decay  ;  which,  he  fuppofes,  would 
be  of  great  fervice.  ,      r        j  1 

91  We  (hall  clofe  this  differtation  on  the  ules  and  cul- 

Inflrument  ^^^^  turnips  with  an  account  of  an  inftrument  ufed 
for  tranf-  j^^^folk  for  tranfplanting  them,  and  thus  filling  up 
the  gaps  which  frequently  happen  in  fields  from  the 
failure  of  the  plants  in  particular  fpots.  It  is  repre- 
fented  on  the  mar-gin  ;  and  the  conftruaion  and  mode 
of  ufing  is  obvious  from  the  figure.— When  the  tur- 
nips are  to  be  tranfplanted,  the  workman  holds  the 
long  handle  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  fliort  one  with 
^he  right  hand  drawn  up.    Put  the  inftrument  then 


planting 
turnips. 
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over  the  plant  that  is  to  be  taken  up,  and  with  your  Turnips.^ 
foot  force  it  into  the  ground ;  then  give  it  a  twift 
round,  and  by  drawing  it  gently  up,  the  earth  will 
adhere  to  the  roots  of  the  plant  in  a  folld  body  ;  then 
with  another  inflrument  of  the  fame  fize  take  the 
earth  out  where  the  plant  is  to  be  put,_  and  bringing 
the  inflrument  with  the  plant  in  it,  put  it  into  the  hole 
which  has  been  made  by  the  other ;  then  keep  your 
right  hand  fteady,  and  draw  up  your  left,  and  the 
earth  and  plant  will  be  left  in  the  hole  with  the  roots 
undiflurbed.  In  this  operation  two  men  muft  be  em- 
ployed, each  of  them  having  an  inftrument  of  the  form 
reprcfented  on  the  margin.  One  man  takes  up  a  plant 
while  the  other  fills  his  inftrument  with  earth  only, 
thereby  making  room  for  the  depofition  of  the  plant ; 
fo  that  the  hole  which  is  made  by  taking  up  the  plant 
is  filled  with  the  earth  taken  out  where  the  plant  is  to 
be  put  which  being  depouted,  he  takes  up  a  plant, 
and  returns  to  the  place  he  firft  fet  out  from,  the 
former  man  at  the  fame  time  returning  with  the  earth 
only  ;  fo  that  each  man  is  aUernately  the  planter,  and 
each  being  employed  both  ways,  the  work  goes  on 
brifldy. — This  inftrument  was  the  invention  of  Mr 
Cubitt  Gray  of  Southrepps,  Norfolk. 

Turnips  being  the  grand  bafis  of  the  Norfolk  huf- 
bandry, Mr  Marihall  gives  a  very  particular  account 
of  their  cuhure  in  that  county. — The  fpecies  cuhiva- 
ted  are,  i.  The  common  ivb'ite  Jlock,  called  in  many 
places  the  Norfolk  turnip.   2.  The  purple  Jiock  is  fimi- 
lar  to  the  former,  but  its  rind  is  of  a  dark  red  or  pur- 
pie  colour  ;  its  fize  in  general  fmaller,  and  its  texture  Norfolk 
clofer  and  firmer  than  that  of  the  common  white-ftock  ;  cukivadon 
it  alfo  Hands  the  winter  better,  and  is  more  fucculent  t""iipj. 
in  the  fpring,  but  it  is  not  fo  well  relifhed  by  cattle 
as  the  former  ;  whence  it  is  lefs  generally  cultivated. 
3.  The:  pudding  Jlock,  the  tankard-turnip  of  the  Mid-' 
land  counties,  is  in  fliape  fo  pcrfeaiy  different  from 
the  common  fort,  that  it  might  be  ranked  as  a  diftina 
fpfcies.    It  rifes  in  a  cyhndrical  form,  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  inches  high,  ftandiiig  in  a  manner  wholly  above 
ground;  generally  taking  a  rough  irregular  outline,, 
and  a  fomewhat  reclining  pollure.^    It  very  much  re- 
fembles  the  common  turnip,  and  is  by  much  its  moft 
formidable  rival.    In  many  refpeas  it  feems  to  be  fu- 
perior, particularly  in  being  readily  drawn,  and  eaten 
off  by  fheep  with  much  lefs  wafte  than  the  common 
turnip. — The  difadvantage  is,  that  they  are  hable  to 
the  attacks  of  froft,  by  reafon  of  their  ftanding  fo 
high  above  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  fothat  on  the 
whole,  Mr  Marfhall  concludes,  that  the  common  white 
turnip  is  to  be  preferred  to  every  other. 

In  Norfolk,  turnips  are  fown  upon  every  fpecies  of  ^^^^^.V 
arable  land.    Marl  is  found  to  be  highly  beneficial  ^rjug 
and  by  means  of  this  manure,  a  foil  naturally  unfit  marl, 
for  turnips  may  be  rendered  proper  for  it.    They  fuc- 
ceed  bailey  rather  than  any  other  crop  ;  forae  few  are 
fown  on  wheat  or  pea  ftubble  after  harveft  ;  but  this  ^4 
is  not  a  general  pradlice.    The  manures  in  greateft  Maimres 
reputation  for  turnips  are  dung,  with  a  greater  o^"  J^^^^jjj^'^^^"^'' 
fmaller  admixture  of  mould  ;  77iah-coombs  are  alfo  in 
good  repute,  and  oil-cake  is  ufed  by  a  few  individuals ; 
"  but  it  may  be  faid,  that  nine  acres  of  ten  of  the 
turnips    grown  in  eaft  Norfolk   are  manured  with 
muck." — The  quantity  of  dung  fet  on  for  a  crop  of 
turnips  generally  dtp.ends.  on  the  quantity  on  hand,.. 

and- 


Turnip?,  an(i  the  quantity  of  turnip-ground  to  be  manured, 

'  "  From  lo  to  15  cart-loads  of  muck  are  confidercd  ae  a 
good  drefling  ;  and  about  a  ton  of  oil  cake  to  three 
acres ;  50  or  60  bufhels  of  raalt-coombs,  and  40  of 
50  bufhels  of  foot,  to  an  acre. 

When  the  turnips  are  intended  for  early  confump- 
tion,  the  fooner  they  can  be  got  into  the  ground  the 
better ;  but  when  they  are  intended  to  ftand  the  win- 
ter, the  beginning  of  July  is  thought  foon  enough. 
The  moft  general  rule  is  to  begin  fowiug  about  a  week 
before  mid  fummer,  and  continue  till  about  a  fortnight 
after,  viz.  from  the  \  7th  or  1  8th  of  June  to  the  7th  or 

«/r  {.-I  .  8  th  of  July. —  Broad-caftfowing  isuniverfaljin  thequan- 
Methodof  .•.      r  •  ^   ^  mi     r    1   -  .  , 
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and  culture. '^wo         of  a  pair  of  light  harrows  drawn  backward, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  lines,  which  ufually  point  fome- 
thing  forward,  from  tearing  up  the  clods,  and  burying 
the  feed  too  deep.    The  liorfes  are  univerfally  walked 
one  way,  and  trotted  back  again  in  the  fame  place. 
This  is  an  excellent  cuftom  ;  the  quick  zig-zag  motion 
of  the  harrows  at  once  aflifting  to  level  the  furface, 
and  to  diftribute  the  feeds  more  evenly. — -They  are 
tiniverfally  hoed  ;  and  unlcfs  they  be  fown  very  late, 
are  generally  hoed  twice.    The  diftance  of  time  be- 
tween the  fowing  and  the  firft  hoeing  depends  upon 
the  foil  and  feafon  ;  the  fize  of  the  plants  being  the 
only  guide.    When  turnips  are  fuffered  to  grow  too 
iarge  before  they  are  hoed,  the  plants  are  difficult  to 
be  fet  out  fingly,  and  are  liable  to  be  dravrn  up  by 
weeds,  thereby  acquiring  a  flender  uptight  tendency  ; 
whereas  their  natural  growth,  in  their  infant  ftate,  is 
procumbent,  fpreading  their  firft  leaves  on  the  ground, 
and  taking  the  form  of  a  rofe. — If  the  hoe  be  put  in 
too  foon,  the  plants  which  are  fet  out  are  liable  to  be 
buried,  and  their  tender  roots  difturbed  in  the  aft  of 
fetting  out  the  neighbouring  plants.    The  time  for 
hoeing,  as  directed  by  the  moft  judicious  hufbandmen, 
is  when  the  plants,  as  they  lie  fpread  upon  the  ground, 
are  about  the  fize  of  the  palm  of  the  hand :  if,  how- 
ever,   feed-weeds  be  numerous  and  luxuriant,  they 
ought  to  be  checked  before  the  turnips  arrive  at  that 
fize,   left  by  being  drawn  up  tall  and  flender  they 
Should  acquire  a  weak  and  fickly  habit.    The  proper 
diftance  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the 
time  of  fowing  ;  fuch  as  are  fown  early,  in  a  rich  pro- 
duftive  foil,  require  to  be  fet  out  wider  than  thofe 
fown  late  on  a  foil  of  a  contrary  nature.    If  the  foil 
be  at  par,  the  diftance  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
time  of  fowing  :  if  this  be  at  par,  the  nature  or  ftate 
of  the  foil  ftiould  be  the  regulator — Mr  Marfhall  com- 
plains of  the  conduct  of  the  Norfolk  farmers  in  gene- 
ral in  this  refpecl,  who  <*  hack  out  their  turnips  14, 
15,  or  perhaps   18  inches  afunder,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  ftate  of  the  foil,  or  time  of  fowing. 
This  pradlice  was  eftablifhed  while  the  Norfolk  foil  was 
full  of  marl,"°and  new  to  turnips ;  and  when,  it  is 
probable,  11  or  12  inches  in  diameter  was  no  un- 
■common  fize,    with  tops    proportionally  large  and 
fpreading  ;  and  14  or  ^5  inches  might  then  be  a  pro- 
per diftance.    But  now,  when  the  efficacy  of  marl  is 
leflened,  and  the  foil  no  longer  the  favourite  of  tur- 
nips, which  feldora  reach  more  than  feven  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  it  is  ruinous  and  abfurd  to  continue 
the  praftice." 

Turnips  are  cultivated  either  for  feed,  for  fale,  or 
for  confumption.    When  cultivated  for  feed,  it  is  fup- 
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pofed  in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  it  ought  aj. 
ways  to  be  taken  from  tranfplanted  roots  ;  but  in  Nor< 
folk  they  are  frequently  raifed  from  fuch  as  are  untranf. 
planted.  «  It  is  a  fad  {fays  Mr  Marfhall)  well  un,  Culuvatioa 
derftood  by  every  hufljandman  here,  that  if  the  feed  be  of  turnips 
gathered  repeatedly  from  untranfplanted  roots,  the  f'^r  ^'^^'i* 
plants  from  this  feed  will  become  coarfe-necked  and 
foul-rooted ;  and  the  flefh  of  the  root  itfelf  will  be- 
come rigid  and  impalatable.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
gathered  year  after  year  from  tranfplanted  roots,  the 
necks  will  become  too  fine,  and  the  fibres  too  few;  the 
entire  plant  acquiring  a  weak  delicate  habit,  and  the 
produce,  though  fweet,  will  be  fmall.  For  the  neck, 
or  onfet  of  the  leaves,  being  reduced  to  the  fize  of 
the  finger  (for  inftance),  the  number  and  fize  of  the 
leaves  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  ;  and  in  a  fimilar 
proportion  will  the  number  and  fize  of  the  fibrils  be 
reduced.  From  a  parity  of  reafoning,  it  may  perhaps 
be  inferred,  that  when  the  neck  acquires  a  thicknefs 
equal  to  that  of  the  wrift,  the  fize  of  the  root  will  be 
in  proportion. 

"  With  refpeft  to  the  fibres  or  rootlings,  this  is  a 
juft  inference;  but  with  refped  to  the  bulb,  it  is  in 
a  great  meafure  erroneous.    For  a  few  generations  the 
fize  of  the  bulb  will  keep  pace  with  the  increafe  of 
leaves  and  fibres;  but  after  having  once  reached  the  hmits 
which  nature  has  fet  to  its  magnitude,  it  begins  to 
revert  to  its  original  ftate  of  wildnefs,  from  which  to 
its  prefent  ftate  it  has  undoubtedly  been  raifed  by 
tranfplantation.     The  farmer  has  therefore  two  ex- 
tremes to  avoid.  The  one  is  difcoverable  by  the  thick- 
nefs and  coarfenefs  of  the  neck,  the  fcaly  roughnefa 
of  the  bulb,  the  thicknefs  of  the  rind  in  general,  the 
foulnefs  of  its  bottom,  and  the  forkednefs  of  its  main 
or  tap-root  :  the  other,  by  the  flendernefs  of  the  neck, 
the  finenefs  of  the  leaf,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  root. 
The  former  are  unpalatable  to  cattle,  and  are  therefore 
creative  of  wafte  :  the  latter  are  unpi-odudive,  are  dif- 
ficult to  be  drawn,  and  do  not  throw  out  fuch  ample 
tops  in  the  fpring,  as  do  thofe  which  are,  by  confti- 
tution  or  habit,  in  a  middle  ftate  betv.een  thefe  two 
extremes.     There  is  not,  however,  any  general  rule 
refpefting  how  many  years  turnips  ought  to  be  tranf- 
planted fucceffively,  and  how  often  they  ought  to  be 
fuffered  to  run  up  from  the  feed-bed  :  the  foil  and  fi- 
tuation  have,  and  other  circumftances  may  have,  in- 
fluence on  the  habit  and  conftitution  of  vegetables  as 
of  animals  ;  and  the  farmer  mutt  attend  alone  to  the 
flate  of  the  turnips  themfelves.    Whenever  he  judges, 
that,  by  repeated  tranfplantation,  they  have  pafled  the 
acme  of  perfedion,  then  it  is  his  duty  and  intereft  to 
let  them  run  up  to  feed  without  tranfplantation.  la 
Norfolk  it  has  been  found,  by  long  experience,  that 
tranfplanting  two,  three,  or  four  years,  and  letting 
the  plants  run  up  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  will  keep 
the  ftock  in  the  defired  ftate.    The  time  of  tranfplant- 
ing is  from  Old  Chriftmas  to  Old  Candlemas.    In  the 
choice  of  plants,  the  farmer  is  not  guided  by  fize,  but 
picks  the  cleaneft  plants  without  regard  to  fize  ;  or, 
more  accurately  fpcaking,  he  makes  choice  of  fuch 
as  are  near,  but  not  at  or  above,  the  ftate  of  perfec- 
tion. ^  In  almott  every  turnip-field  there  are  plants 
in  various  ftates :  much  judgment,  therefore,    is  re- 
quifite  in  the  choice  of  plants.     A  piece  of  good  Method  of 
ground  near  a  habitation  is  generally  chofen  for  this  Planting, 
purpofe ;  but  the  method  of  planting  13  various :  the 
5  plants 
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plants  are  generally  fet  in  rows,  at  uncertain  diftances 
from  one  another."    Thefe  diftances  our  author  has 
obferved  to  be  i6  or  i8  inches,  and  the  diftance  of 
the  plants  in  them  nine  or  ten  inches ;  but  the-praftice 
of  a  man  who,  he  tells  us,  is  indifputably  near  the 
head  of  his  profeffion,  is  to  plant  them  in  rows  two 
feet  afunder,  the  plants  in  the  rows  being  contiguous. 
The  only  cultnre  acquired,  is  to  keep  the  intervals 
clean  hoed  ;  but  when  the  feed  begins  to  .ripen,  much 
care  isrequifite  to  keep  it  from  birds.  If  theplot  be  large, 
it  is  neceflary  to  employ  a  boy  to  fcare  them  ;  but  if 
-       itbefmall,  and  near  the  houfe,  Mr  Marfhall  has  known 
l/Iethod  of  the  following  expedient  ufed  with  fuccefs.    *'  On  a 
pting       flenrler  poft,  rifing  in  the  midft  of  the  patch  of  feed, 
iway  birds,  veas  fixed  a  bell  ;  from  which  a  line  palTed  into  the 
kitchen  ;  in  the  molt  frequented  part  of  this  hung  the 
pull.    Whoever  paffed  the  pull,  rung  the  bell;  fo  that, 
in  a  farm  houfe-kitchen,  where  a  miftrefs  and  two  or 
three  maids  were  fome  of  them  almoft  always  on  the 
foot,  an  incelfant  peal  was  kept  up  ;  and  the  birds, 
I  having  no  refpite  from  alarms,  forfook  their  prey." 

Of  drawing  The  time  of  drawing  commences  about  Michaelmas, 
the  turnips  and  continues  until  the  plants  be  in  blow.  The  pro- 
cefs  of  drawing,  he  fays,  "  in  fevere  weather,  is  an 
employment  which  nothing  but  cuftom  could  reconcile 
to  thofe  whofe  lot  it  is  to  go  through  it,  namely,  ftout 
lads  and  youths  ;  whofe  hands  are  frequently  fwelled 
until  the  joints  are  difcernible  only  by  the  dimples  they 
form  neverthelefs  he  never  heard  of  any  inftance  of 
bad  effefts  from  this  circumftance.  When  the  tops  will 
bear  it,  their  method  of  pulling  is  very  expeditious  : 
they  pull  with  both  hands  at  once  ;  and  having  filled 
each  hand,  they  bring  the  two  together  with  a  fmart 
blow  to  difengage  the  foil  from  the  roots,  and  with 
the  fame  motion  throw  them  into  the  cart.  If  the 
tops  be  cut  off  by  the  froft,  or  if  this  be  in  the  ground, 
the  turnips  are  raifed  with  two  lined  forks  named 
crvoms.  If  the  roots  are  buried  under  deep  fnow,  it  is 
removed  by  means  of  an  implement  called  the  fnoiv- 
Jledge.  This  con  fills  of  three  deal-boards  from  one  to 
two  inches  thick,  lo  or  12  inches  deep,  and  from 
feven  to  nine  feet  long,  fet  upon  their  edges  in  the 
form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  ftrongly  united  with 
nails  or  ftraps  of  iron  at  the  angles ;  at  one  of  which 
is  faftened,  by  means  of  a  double  ftrap,  a  hook  or  an 
eye,  to  fallen  the  horfes  to.  This  being  drawn  over  a 
piece  of  turnips  covered  with  fnow,  forces  up  the  latter 
into  a  ridge  on  each  fide,  while  between  the  ridges  a 
ftripe  of  turnips  is  left  bare,  without  having  received 
any  material  injury  from  the  operation.  Though  it  is 
cullomary,  in  drawing,  to  clear  the  ground  entirely, 
our  auther  met  with  one  inftance  in  which  the  fmall 
ones  were  left  by  a  very  good  huft^andman  on  the 
ground,  both  to  increafe  in  fize,  and  to  throw  out 
tops  in  the  fpring  ;  it  being  obfervable,  that  a  fmall 
turnip  fends  up  a  top  nearly  equal  to  one,  whofe  bulb 
IS  larger.  There  is  one  inconvenience,  however,  ari- 
fing  from  this  practice,  the  plough  is  prevented  from 
entering  upon  the  foil  until  late  in  the  fpring  ;  which, 
upon  feme  foils,  is  an  unfurmountable  objeftion  ;  tho' 
it  may  be  very  proper  upon  land  which  will  bring  good 
barley  with  one  ploughing  after  turnips. 
Toi  ]y[r  Marfhall  relates  the  following  fimpie  method,  by 
prcferviiig  which  a  Norfolk  farmer  preferved  turnips  through  a 
turnips.     confiderable  part  of  the  winter  feafon.    Having  cut 
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off  their  tops  with  a  fpade,  he  gave  them  to  his  cows,  Turnip 
and  carried  the  bulbs  to  a  new-made  ditch,  into  which  he  Q^^j^j'^'^p 
threw  them,  and  then  covered  them  up  with  ftraw,    ^  '^^^'f 
laying  over  it  a  quantity  of  bramble  kids.    Here  they 
lay  until  wanted  in  a  froft.    They  were  then  again 
carted  by  means  of  a  fork,  and  given  to  the  cattle, 
who  eat  them  as  well,  or  rather  better  than  frefti  drawn 
turnips  ;  and  in  general  they  came  out  as  frefti  as  they 
went  in.    Our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  this  method 
might  be  extended  to  the  prefervation  of  turnips  till 
the  fpring. 


Sect.  VIII.  Turnip-rooted  Cabbage. 


This  plant  may  defervedly  be  reckoned  next  in  value  ^j^^^j^gg^ 
to  the  turnip  itfelf.    Its  advantages,  according  to  Sir  attending 
Thomas  Beevor,  are,  that  it  affords  food  for  cattle  the  cultiva- 
late  in  the  fpring,  and  refifts  mildew  and  froft,  which 
fometimes  deftroy  the  common  turnip  ;  whence  he  is 
of  opinion  that  every  farmer  who  cultivates  the  com- 
mon turnip  ftiould  always  have  part  of  his  farm  laid 
out  in  the  cultivation  of  this  root.    For  his  mode  of 
culture,  &c.  See  Agriculture,  n°  170;  and  under 
n°  173  of  the  fame  article  is  given  an  account  of  Mr 
Robin s's  method  of  ralfing  them.    In  another  letter 
from  Sir  Thomas  Beevor,  Bath  Papers,  vol.  Hi.  p.  489. 
he  expreffes  his  hope  that  the  turnip- rooted  cabbages 
he  had  would  laft  until  he  ftiould  have  plenty  of  grafs 
for  all  his  ftock.    To  make  a  comparative  eftimation  '°3. 
of  the  quantity  of  food  yielded  by  the  t  ur  nip -rooted  £-j^^  ^^^J^g 
cabbage  and  the  common  turnip,  he  felefted  fome  of  quantity  o£ 
each  kind,  and  having  girted  them  with  as  much  ac-  feed  in  this- 
curacy  as  poffible,  he  found,  that  a  turnip-rooted  cab-  ^"'^ 
bage  of  1 8  inches  circumference  weighed  5^  lb.  and  tu"ni^*'" 
a  common  turnip  of  the  fame  fize  only  34-  lb  ;  on  trying 
others,  the  general  refult  was  found  to  be  in  that  pro- 
portion.   Had  they  been  weighed  with  the  tops,  the 
fuperiorlty  of  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage  would  have 
been  greater,  the  tops  of  them  being  remarkably  bufhy. 
They  were  weighed  in  the  month  of  March  ;  but  had 
this  been  done  at  Chriftmas,  our  author  Is  of  opinion 
that  the  difference  would  not  have  been  fo  great;  tho' 
he  reckons  this  very  circumftance  of  their  continuing, 
fo  long  to  afford  a  nouriftiing  food,  an.  inftance  of  their 
excellency  above  almoft  every  other  vegetable  what- 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  fame  work,  Sir  Tho-  Other  ex* 
mas  gives  an  account  of  another  experiment  on  five  pcnment9». 
acres  of  turnip  rooted  cabbage,  four  of  which  were 
eaten  upon  the  field,   the  other  was  pulled  up  and  • 
carried  to  the  ftables  and  ox-houfes.    They  were  fown 
and  cultivated  as  other  turnips ;  the  beafts  were  put  to 
them  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  continued  feeding 
upon  them  till  the  1  ith  of  May.    The  cattle  fed  for 
this  fpace  of  time  were,  12  Scotch  bullocks  weighing,  * 
40  ftone  each  ;  eight  homebreds,  two  years  old;  fif- 
teen cows  fuU-fized  ;  40  fheep  ;  18  horfes  ;  befides  40 
ftore  hogs   and  pigs,  which  lived  upon  the  broken 
pieces  and  offal  without  any  other  allowance  for  the 
whole  four  weeks.    The  whole  value  of  the  plant;  ex- 
clufive  of  the  feeding  of  the  pigs,  amounted,  according; 
to  our  author's  calculation,  to  L.  i  8  ;  and  he  fays  that 
the  farmers  would  willingly  give  this  fum  in  the  fpring 
for  feeding  as  many  cattle  ;  "  becaufe  It  enables  them^ 
tofave  the  young  (hooting  grafs  (which  is  fofrequentlyr 
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injured  by  the  tread  of  the  cattle  in  the  frofty  nights) 
until  it  gets  to  fuch  a  length  and  thicknefs  38  to  be 
afterwards  but  little  affefted  by  the  fummer's  drought. 
Befides  this,  the  tops  or  leaves  are  in  the  fpring  much 
more  abundant,  and  much  better  food  than  thofe  of 
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the  common  turnip,  as  already  obferved  ;  and  they  con- 
tinue in  full  perfeftion  after  all  the  common  turnips 
are  rotten  or  worthlefs. 

The  difadvantages  attending  the  cultivation  of  turnip 
rooted  cabbages  are,  that  they  require  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  pains  to  take  them  up  out  of  the  ground, 
if  they  are  to  be  carried  off  the  field;  and  if  fed  where 
they  grow,  it  requires  almoft  an  equal  labour  to  take 
up  the  pieces  left  by  the  caitle.  A  great  deal  of  earth 
is  alfo  taken  up  along  with  the  root;  and  the  fubftance 
of  the  latter  is  fo  firm  and  folid,  that  they  muft  be  cut 
in  two  in  order  to  enable  the  cattle  to  eat  them.  To 
obviate  fome  of  thefe  objeftions,  it  will  be  proper  to 
fow  the  plants  on  rich  and  very  light  land  ;  and  as 
they  arc  longer  in  coming  to  the  hoe  than  the  common 
turnip,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  them  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June. 

in  another  experiment  upon  this  plant  by  the  fame 
gentleman,  the  cabbages  held  out  during  the  long  and 
fevere  froft  of  1788  without  the  leall  injury,  though 
it  deltroycd  three-fourths  of  all  the  common  turnips  in 
the  neighbourhood.  On  the  2ift  of  April  1789,  the 
average  produce  of  an  acre  was  found  to  be  fome  what 
more  than  24^  tons,  though  the  tops  had  not  fprout- 
ed  above  three  inches.  Confidering  the  precarioufnefs 
of  turnips  and  other  crops,  Sir  Thomas  is  decilively  of 
opinion,  that  all  farmers  ought  to  have  as  many  turnip- 
rooted  cabbages  as  would  afford  and  enfure  them  a  full 
provifion  for  their  cattle  for  about  three  or  four  weeks 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  fpring.  This  quantity  he 
reckons  fufficient,  as  the  confumption,  particularly  when 
drawn  and  carried  off  the  land,  is  attended  with  m.orc 
trouble  and  expence  than  that  of  common  turnips, 
efpecially  if  the  foil  be  wet  and  heavy.  In  another 
letter,  dated  May  3.  1790,  Sir  Thomas  Beevor  once 
more  fet«  forth  the  advantages  of  having  a  crop  of  thefe 
vegetables  during  the  fpring-feafon.  **  In  confequence 
(fays  he)  of  the  very  cold  weather  we  have  had  here, 
the  grafs  is  but  juft  fpringing:  as  the  turnips  are  wholly 
eaten  up,  it  occafions  much  dilirefs  among  the  farmers 
for  want  of  fome  green  vegetable  food  for  their  fheep 
and  cattle ;  whereas,  by  the  affiftance  of  my  turnip- 
rooted  cabbages,  I  have  abundance  of  the  beft  and 
moft  nutritive  food  that  can  be  found  them."  He  then 
proceeds  to  recommend  their  cuhure  "  for  the  fup- 
port  of  almoft  all  live  ftock  for  the  three  laft  weeks 
of  April,  or  firft  week  of  May,  when  the  grafs  ilioots 
late." 

In  the  4th  volume  of  the  TranfaAions  of  the  So- 
ciety for  encouraging  Arts,  Mr  Robins,  who  received 
a  premium  for  raifing  the  greateft  quantity  of  this 
■plant,  informs  us,  that  the  foil  on  which  it  grew  was 

a  Jlone  braijh,  inclining  to  fand,  not  worth  more  than  inches  afunder ;  the  common  turnips  fown  broad-caft, 
10 8.  per  acre  ;  the  preparation  the  fame  as  for  turnips,  and  hand- weeded,  fo  that  they  came  up  very  thick, 
The  manure  was  a  compoft  of  earth  and  dung,  which  being  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  afunder  when 
he  finds  to  anlwer  better  than  dung.  The  feed  was  full  grown.  Two  cows  were  fed  for  fix  weeks  with 
fown  about  the  beginning  of  April  on  a  clean  fpot  of  the  turnips,  two  with  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  and 
ground;  and  he  commonly  ufes  an  old  paiture  where  two  with  the  root  of  fcarcity  for  an  equal  time  :  the 
the  (heep-fold  has  been  in  the  winter,  after  taking  away  two  fed  with  turnips  gave  moft  milk,  and  thofe 
the  dung,  and  digging  it  very  ftiallow;     as  the  roots    with  the  root  of  fcarcity  the  leaft.    His  lordihip  ob- 


of  the  young  plants  (fays  he)  might  foon  reach  the 
dung  or  falts,  which  muft  confequently  be  left,  in  or- 
der to  force  them  out  of  the  fly's  way."  Thefe  in*  _ 
feiSls,  our  author  obferves,  are  extremely  fond  of  the  '  ' 
turnip-rooted  cabbage  ;  much  more  fo,  he  believes, 
than  of  common  turnips.  About  the  middle  of  June 
they  (hould  be  planted  out  upon  one-bout  ridges  raifed 
by  a  double  plough  made  for  the  purpofe.  Seven  thou- 
fand  plants  are  fufficient  for  one  acre ;  but  if  only  fix 
are  ufed,  the  roots  will  be  the  larger. 

To  determine  how  many  fheep  might  be  kept  upon  t^uJhfr  of 
an  acre  of  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  our  author  (hut  up  ft^ep  fed  hf 
200  ewes  with  their  lambs  upon  a  piece  of  poor  pafture-  an  acre  if 
land  of  no  great  extent;  the  whole  not  exceeding  ten 
acres.    One  ton  was  found  fufiicient  for  keeping  them 
in  fuf&cient  health  for  a  day.   On  giving  them  a  larger^"' 
piece  of  ground  to  run  over,  though  it  had  been  eat 
all  winter  and  late  in  the  fpring  ;  yet  with  this  tri- 
fling afliilance  13  tons  of  turnip-cabbage  were  made  to 
ferve  1 8  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  ewes  and  lambs 
were  found  very  much  improved,  which  could  not 
have  been  expeAed  from  four  acres  of  turnips  in  the 
month  of  April,  the  time  that  thefe  were  fed. 

From  fome  trials  made  on  the  turnip  rooted  cabbage £jpg'°J 
at  Cullen  Houfe  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  appears  ments  »t 
that  the  plant  is  adapted  to  the  climate  of  every  part  "Mullen- 
of  our  ifland.  The  firft  trial  was  made  in  the  year**®"^* 
1784.  The  feeds  were  fown  about  the  middle  of 
March  in  garden-ground  properly  prepared.  The  cab- 
bages were  tranfplanted  about  the  middle  of  March 
that  year  into  a  dry  light  foil,  well  cleaned  and  dung- 
ed with  rotten  cow-dung,  in  rows  three  feet  diftant 
from  each  other,  and  at  the  diftance  of  20  inches  in 
the  rows.  They  were  kept  very  clean,  and  the  earth 
was  hoed  up  to  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  by  which 
means  they  were  probably  prevented  from  attaining 
the  hardnefs  they  would  have  ©therwife  arrived  at ; 
though,  after  all,  it  was  neceffary  to  cut  the  roots  in 
two  before  the  flieep  could  eat  them.  When  thus 
cut,  the  animals  eat  them  greedily,  and  even  preferred 
them  to  every  other  food.  The  roots  continued  good 
for  at  leaft  a  month  after  the  common  turnips  were 
unfit  for  ufe  ;  fome  of  them  weighed  from  eight  to 
ten  pounds,  and  a  few  of  them  more.  Other  trials 
have  fince  been  made ;  and  it  now  appears  that  the 
plant  will  thrive  very  well  with  the  ordinary  culture 
of  turnips  in  the  open  fields,  and  in  the  ufual  ntanner 
of  fowing  broad  caft.  From  a  comparative  trial  made 
by  the  earl  of  Fife  upon  this  toot  with  fome  others, 
the  quantities  produced  upon  100  fquare  yards  of 
ground  were  as  follows ; 
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ferves,  however,  that  carrots  thrive  better  on  his  farm 
than  any  other  crop  :  that  his  horfes  had  been  fed  on 
them  at  the  rate  of  two  pecks  a  day,  with  no  corn, 
and  little  more  than  half  the  ufual  quantity  of  hay. 
"  They  were  kept  at  work  every  day  from  feven  to 
eight  hours,  and  were  never  in  better  order." 

Sect.  IX.  Swedifh  Turnip. 

io«         The  ruta  baga,  or  Swedilh  turnip,  is  a  plant  from 
the  Ru-  virbich  great  expeftations  have  been  formed.  It  is  faid 
to  be  hardier  than  the  common  turnip,  and  of  greater 
fweetnefs  and  folidlty.    It  alfo  prefervcs  its  freftmefs 
and  fucculence  till  a  very  late  period  of  its  growth, 
even  after  it  haB  produced  feed  ;  on  account  of  which 
property  it  has  been  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
farmers  as  an  excellent  kind  of  fucculent  food  for  do- 
meftic  animals  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  when  common 
turnips  and  moft  other  winter  crops  have  failed,  and 
before  grafs  got  up  to  furnifli  an  abundant  bite  for 
feeding  beafts.    This  peculiarity,  fo  valuable,  yet  fo 
fmgular  as  to  have  led  many  at  firft  to  doubt  the  faft, 
j,^,  jy     fecms  to  be  fufficiently  afcertained  by  experiment.  Dr 
vol  lii  p  J-  Anderfonf  in  particular  informs  us,  that  it  "begins 
191'.  tofendoutitsflower-ftemsinthefpring,nearlyaboutthe 
fame  time  with  the  common  turnip ;  but  that  the  root, 
in  confequence  of  that  change  of  ftate,  fuffers  very 
little  alteration.    I  continued  to  ufc  thefe  turnips  at 
my  table  every  day  till  towards  the  middle  of  May  ; 
and  had  I  never  gone  into  the  garden  myfelf,  I  Oiould 
not  even  then  have  fufpefted,  from  the  tafte  or  appear- 
STice  of  the  bulb  itfelf,  that  it  had  been  (hot  at  all. 
The  ftems,  however,  at  the  feafon  I  gave  over  ufing 
them,  were  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  and  in  full 
flower.  I  fliould  have  continued  the  experiment  longer, 
had  not  the  quantity  I  had  left  for  that  purpofe  been 
€xhaufted,  and  a  few  only  left  for  feed. 

«'  This  experiment,  however,  fully  proves,  that  this 
kind  of  turnip  may  be  employed  as  a  fucculent  food 
for  cattle  till  the  middle  of  May  at  leaft,  in  an  ordi- 
nary year  ;  and  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  but  it 
will  continue  perfedly  good  for  that  purpofe  till  the 
end  of  May  in  any  feafon  ;  at  which  time  grafs  and 
other  fprlng-crops  can  eafily  be  had  for  bringing  beafts 
forward  in  flefti.  I  can  therefore,  without  hefitation, 
recommend  this  plant  to  the  farmer  as  a  moft  valuable 
fpring  feeding  for  cattle  and  flieep  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe, I  think  no  wife  farmer  ftiould  be  without  a  pro- 
portion of  this  kind  of  turnip  to  fucceed  the  other 
forts  after  they  fail.  The  profitable  method  of  con- 
faming  it,  where  it  is  to  be  kept  very  late,  is,  I  am 
convinced,  to  cut  off"  the  tops  vvith  a  fcythe  or  fickle 
when  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high,  to  induce 
it  to  fend  out  frefti  ftems,  that  will  continue  foft  and 
fucculent  to  the  end ;  whereas,  without  this  procefs, 
the  ftems  would  become  fticky  and  ufelefs. 

"  I  cannot,  however,  recommend  this  kind  of  turnip, 
from  what  1  have  yet  feen,  as  a  general  crop;  becaufc 
I  think  it  propable,  that  unlefs  in  particular  circum- 
ftances,  the  common  field-turnips  grow  to  a  much 
larger  fize,  and  afford  upon  the  whole  a  more  weighty 
crop.  Thefe,  there,  fliould  ftill  continue  to  be  culti- 
vated for  winter  ufe,  the  other  being  referved  only  for 
fpring  confumption. 

««  Experim.ents  are  ftill  wanting  to  afcertain  with  cer- 
tainty the  peculiar  foil  and  culture  that beft  agree  with 
Voi..  VIII.  Part  II. 


this  plant  ;  but  from  the  few  obfervations  I  have  hi-  J^^™P^ 
therto  had  an  opportunity  of  making  upon  it,  it  feems  .  ^  \ 
to  me  probable,  that  it  thrives  better,  and  grows  to  a 
larger  fize  on  danip  clayey  foil,  than  on  light  fandy 
land.  But  I  would  n6t  wifli  to  be  underftood  as  here 
fpeaking  pofitlvely  ;  I  merely  throw  it  out  as  a  hint  for 
future  obfervation  :  on  fpungy  foil  it  profpers. 

«  Though  the  ufes  of  this  as  a  garden  plant  are  of 
much  fmaller  confequence  than  thofe  above-fpecified, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  its  leaves  form 
a  very  fweet  kind,  of  greens  at  any  time  ;  and  merely 
for  the  fake  of  the  experiment,  I  caufed  fome  of  thefe 
to  be  picked  off  the  ftems  of  the  plants  coming  to 
feed,  on  the  4th  of  June,  the  king's  birth-day,  which, 
on  being  readied,  were  found  perfeftly  fweet,  without 
the  fmalleft  tendency  to  bitternefs,  which  moft,  if  not 
all  other  kinds  of  greens  that  have  been  hitherto  cul- 
tivated are  known  to  acquire  after  their  ftems  are  con« 
fiderably  advanced  ;  no  family,  therefore,  can  ever  be 
at  a  lofs  for  greens  when  they  have  any  of  this  plant  ^ 
in  feed. 

"  A  root  of  this  kind  of  turnip  was  taken  up  this 
day  (June  15th)  ;  the  feed  ftalks  were  firm  and  woody, 
the  pods  full  formed,  and  in  fome  of  them  the  feeds 
were  nearly  ripe.  The  root,  however,  was  as  foft 
and  fucculeat  as  at  any  former  period  of  its  growth  ; 
nor  was  the  ficin,  as  I  expefted,  hard  or  woody.  It 
was  made  ready  and  brought  to  the  table  :  fome  per- 
fons  there  thought  the  tafte  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
at  any  former  period  of  its  growth  ;  but  1  myfelf, 
perhaps  through  prejudice,  thought  it  had  not  quite 
fo  high  a  reUlh  as  in  winter :  At  any  rate,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  ever  it  could  be  necef- 
fary,  it  might,  even  now,  be  employed  very  properly 
as  a  feeding  for  cattle." 

Sbct.  X.  Turnip-Calfbage. 

This  plant  is  as  yet  but  little  known.  The  feed  Is 
faid  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Mr  Haftings,  where  it  is  very  common  as 
well  as  in  Holland.  It  has  alfo  had  an  exiftence  in 
Britain  for  many  years,  though  not  generally  known. 
It  has  a  much  greater  affinity  to  the  cabbage  than  to 
the  turnip  ;  and  is  very  hardy,  bearing  the  winter  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  common  brocoli,  and  may 
therefore  be  'confidered  as  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the 
kitchen-garden  as  well  as  for  cattle.  The  beft  time  5^^^^^°^ 
for  fowing  it  for  the  garden  is  the  end  of  May  or  be-  cultivatioir. 
ginning  of  June,  though  none  of  the  plants  have  ever 
been  obferved  to  run  to  feed  though  fown  ever  fo 
early.  Even  though  fown  in  Auguft  at  the  cauliflower 
feafon,  the. greater  part  ftood  throughout  the  follow- 
ing fummer,  and  did  not  feed  till  the  fecond  fpring. 
The  plants  require  nearly  the  fame  management  with 
brocoli  as  to  diftance,  tranfplanting,  &c.  and  are  ufu- 
ally  moft  efteemed  when  young,  [and  about  the  fize  of 
a  moderate  garden  turnip  ;  thofe  fown  in  June  will 
continue  ail  winter.  The  bulb  muft  be  ftripped  clean 
of  its  thick  fibrous  rind  ;  after  which  it  may  be  ufed  as 
a  common  turnip.  The  crown  or  fprout  is  very  good, 
but  efpecially  in  the  fpring,  when  they  begin  to  run  to 
feed.  Mr  Broughton,  from  whofe  account  in  the 
Bath  Papers,  vol.  v.  this  article  Is  taken,  thinks  that 
the  turnip-cabbage  is  more  nutritious  than  the  common 
turnip.  The  largeft  bulb  he  meafured  wa«  t$  inches 
^  C  circum- 
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aircumfercnce  ;  but  the  thlcknefs  of  the  rind  Is  fo 
great,  that  fome  farmers  imagined  that  the  bulb  would 
be  too  hard  for  flicep.  The  objection,  however,  was 
obviated  by  Mr  Broughton,  who  gave  fome  of  the 
oldeft  atjd  toughelb  bulbs  to  his  (hetp,  and  found  that 
they  not  only  penetrated  through  tlie  rind,  but  even 
devoured  the  greateil  pait  of  it. 

Sect.  XL  Cabbage. 

Cabbage  has  been  recommended  by  long  experi- 
ence as  an  excellent  food  for  cattle  ;  it  ufes  as  part  of 
human  food  are  alfo  well  known.    In  a  paper  already 
quoted  from  thofe  of  the  Bath  Society,  Scotch  cab- 
bages are  compared,  as  to  their  utility  in  feeding  cattle, 
with  turnips,  turnip- rooted  cabbage,  and 'carrots.  In 
this  trial  the  cabbagt-s  ftand  next  in  value  to  the  car- 
rots; and  they  are  recommended  as  not  liable  to  be  af- 
fc'ded  by  froll,  if  they  be  of  the  true  flat-topped  firm 
kind.    Fifty-four  tons  have  been  raifed  upon  an  acre 
of  ground  not  worth  more  than  12  (hillings.  There 
Is  likewife  an  advantage  attending  the  feeding  of  cattle 
W'ith  cabbages,  viz.  that  their  dung  '15  more  in  propor- 
tion than  when  fed  with  turnips  or  with  hay ;  the  for- 
mer going  off  more  by  urine,  and  the  latter  having  too 
little  moillure.     Thty  alfo  impoverifh  the  ground 
much  lefs  than  grain.  Mr  Biliingfley  accounts  46  tons 
per  acre  a  greater  crop  than  he  ever  read  of ;  but  Mr 
Vagg,  in  the  4th  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  crop  for  which  he  received  a  premium  from 
the  Society,  which  was  much  fuperior  to  that  of  Mr 
BillingOty.    Its  extent  was  12  acres;  the  produce  of 
the  word  was  42,  and  of  the  bed  68  tons.    They  were 
manured  with  a  compoft  of  lime,  weeds,  and  earth, 
that  lay  under  the  hedges  round  the  field,  and  a  layer 
of  dung,  all  mixed  and  turned  together.    About  25 
cart-loads  of  .  this  were  fpread  upon  an  acre  with  the 
ufual  ploughing  given  to  a  common  fuminer- fallow;  but 
this,  he  fa^s,  "  admitting  fuch  crop  to  exhauft  the 
manure  in  lome  degree  by  its  growth,  an  ample  rcfto- 
ration  will  be  made  by  its  refufe  ploughed  in,  and  by 
the  ftirring  and  cleaning  of  the  ground.    The  whole 
expence  of  an  acre,  exclufive  of  the  rent,  according  to 
Mr  Vagg's  calculation,  amounts  td  L.  i  ;  14  :  j,  only 
four  ounces  of  feed  being  requifite  for  an  acre.  The 
12  acres,  producing  as  above  mentioned,  would  feed  45 
oxen,  and  upwards  of  60  (heep,  for  three  months;  im- 
proving them  as  much  as  the  grafs  in  the  beft  montlis 
of  the  year,  May,  June,  and  July.     He  recommends 
fo  wing  the  feed  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  and  tranf- 
planting  the  young  cabbages  where  they  may  be  fhel- 
tered  from  the  froft  ;  and  to  the  negleA  of  this  he 
afcribes  the  partial  failure,  oratleaft  inferiority  of  one 
part  of  his  ground  in  the  crop  juft  mentioned,  the 
young  plants-  not  being  removed  till  near  midfuminer, 
and  then  In  fo  dry  a  time,,  that  they  were  aimoll 
fcorched  up. 

In  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  vol.11,  p.  217.  we  have 
feveral  pertinent  remarks  upon  the  culture  of  this  ufe- 
ful  plant,  particularly  with  regard  to  watering.  It 
is  a  rule  (fays  this  correfpondent)  never  to  water  the 
plants,  let  the  fcafon  be  as  dry  as  it  may  ;  infilling 
that  it  is  entirely  afclefs.  If  the  land  is  in  fine  tilth 
and  wtU  dunged,  this  may  be  right,  as  the  expence 
rnuft  be  confiderable ;  but  it  is  probable,  in  very  dry 
ftafons,  when  the  new  fet  plants  have  nothing  but  a 
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burnmg  fun  on  them,  that  watering  would  fave  vaft  Parfnips. 

numbers,  and  might  very  well  anfwer  the  expence,  if  v^— ^ 

a  pond  is  near,  and  the  work  done  with  a  water-cart," 
He  takes  notice  alfo  of  another  ufe  of  cabbages,  which 
has  not  met  with  the  attention  It  merits,  ws,  the 
planting  of  lands  where  turnips  have  failed.  A  late, 
fown  crop  of  thtfe  feldom  turns  to  any  account  ;  but 
cabbages  planted  on  the  ground  without  any  plou^'hing 
would  prove  very  beneficial  for  flieep  late  in  the  fp'i-iiig  ; 
m  ail  probabihty  (unlefs  on  light,  Oindy,  or  linu^ftone 
foils)  of  greater  value  than  the  turnips,  had  they  fuc- 
ceeded. 

Mr  Marfhall  obferves,  that  In  the  Midland  diftrld,  a  its 
valuable  fort  of  large  green  cabbage  *'  Is  propa^-ated,  Cabha<e 
if  not  raifed,  by  Mr  Bakewcll,  wh  o  is  not  more  cele- ''"^''^^^^'^ 
bratcd  for  his  breed  of  rams  than  for  his  breed  of  cab- 1"  ,a  diT 
bages.  Great  care  is  obferved  hefe  In  raifing  the  feed,  tnd. 
being  careful  to  fuffi^r  no  other  variety  of  the  braffica 
tribe  to  blow  near  feed- cabbages  ;  by  which  means 
they  are  kept  true  to  their  kind.    To  this  end,  it  la 
faid,  that  fome  plant  them  In  a  piece  of  wheat;  a  good 
method,  provided  the  feed  In  that  fituatlon  can  be  pre- 
ferved  from  birds." 

The  advantage  of  having  large  cabbages  is  that  of 
being  able  to  plant  them  wide  enough  from  each  other,  Diftanre  at 
to  admit  of  their  being  cleaned  with  the  plough,  and  yet  '^^''"^^ 
to  afford  a  full  crop.    The  proper  diftance  depends  in         '°  ^'^ 
fome  meafure  on  the  natural  fize  of  the  fpecies  and^  " 
the  ftrength  of  the  foil;  the  thinner  they  ftand,  the 
larger  they  will  gtow  :  but  our  author  is  of  opinion,^, 
that  cabbages,  as  well  as  turnips,  are  frequently  fet- 
out  too  thin.    Four  feet  by  two  and  an  half,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Marfhall,  are  a  full  diftance  for  large  cab- 
bages on  a  rich  foil. 

Sect.  XII.  Parfjups. 

These,  though  little  ufed  In  Britain,  are  highly 
efteemed  in  France  and  fome  of  our  neighbouring  a 
iflandsas  food  for  cattle.     In  Brittany  particularly,  i  n"  ?.od 
they  are  thought  to  be  little  Inferior  in  this  refpea  to  for  cattle, 
wheat  ;  and  cows  fed  with  them  are  faid  to  give  as. 
much  milk,  -aiid  of  as  good  quality,  as  in  the  fummer- 
months.    It  is  alfo  very  much  comm'ended  for  fvvine 
which  rear  young  pigs,  and  for  fattening  the  fwine 
themfelves.    The  author  of  this  paper  alfo  recom- 
mends a  method  of  determining  the  nutritive  quaHtie* 
of  plants  by  the  quantity  of  mucilage  they  contain; 
which  may  be  known  by  boiling  them  in  water,  and 
then  evaporating  the  decodion  :  the  parfnip,  he  fup- 
pofes,  would  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  mucilage  than 
either  carrots  or  potatoes. 

"  To  cultivate  this  root  (fays  Mr  Hazard)  fo  as  to Batb  Pa- 
make  it  advantageous  to  the  farmer,  It  will  be  right  to/^^'v,  vol.iv.: 
fow  the  feed  in  the  autumn  Immediately  after  it  iaP- 
ripe  ;  by  which  means  the  plants  will  appear  early  the  Mr 
following  fpring,  and  get  ftrong  before  the  weeds  can^ard'.  me-  ' 
rife  to  injure  them.    Neither  the  feeds  nor  young  th-d  of  cuU 
plants  are  ever  fnaterlally  Injured  by  frofts ;  on  which^'^'^'^'^'^' 
account,  as  well  as  many  others,  the  autuma  Is  prefer- 
able to  the  fpring  fowing.    The  beft  foil  for  them  Is  a 
rich  deep  loam,  and  next  to  this  fand.    They  will 
thrive  well  in  a  !)lack  gritty  foil,  but  not  in  ftone- 
brafti,  gravel  or  clay  ;  and  they  are  always  largeft  Ira 
the  deepeft  earth.     If  the  foil  be  pro  )er,  they  do  not 
require  much  manure.    Mr  Hazard  'obuined  a  very 
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I'S-  good  crop  for  three  years  upon  the  fame  piece  of 
ground  without  ufing  any ;  but  when  he  laid  on  about 
40  cart  loads  of  fand  per  acre  upon  a  ftiff  loam,  and 
ploughed  it  in,  he  found  it  anfwer  very  well;  whence  he 
concludes,  that  a  mixture  of  foils  may  be  proper  for 
this  root.  The  feed  may  be  fown  in  drills  at  about 
1  8  inches  dillance  from  one  another,  that  the  plants 
may  be  the  more  conveniently  hand  or  horfe  hoed  ; 
and  they  will  be  more  luxuriant  if  they  undergo  a  fe- 
coud  hoeing,  and  are  carefully  earthed,  fo  as  not  to 
cover  the  leaves.  Such  as  have  not  ground  to  fpare, 
or  cannot  get  it  in  proper  condition  in  autumn,  may 
at  that  time  fow  a  plot  in  their  garden,  and  tranfplant 
from  thence  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  early  in  the 
month  of  May  following.  The  plants  rauft  be  care- 
fully drawn,  and  the  ground  well  pulverifed  by  harrow- 
ing and  rolling  ;  after  which  a  furrow  fhould  be  open- 
ed with  the  plough  about  fix  or  eight  inches  deep,  in 
which  the  plants  fliould  be  regularly  laid  at  the  diftance 
of  about  ten  inches  from  each  other,  taking  care  not 
to  let  the  root  be  bent,  but  for  the  plant  to  Hand  per- 
pendicular after  the  earth  is  clofed  about  it,  which 
ought  to  be  done  immediately  by  means  of  perfons 
who  fliould  for  this  purpofe  follow  the  planter  with  a 
hoe.  Another  furrow  mull  be  opened  about  18  inches 
from  the  former,  in  the  fame  direftion,  and  planted  as 
before ;  and  fo  on  in  like  manner  until  all  the  plants 
are  depofited,  or  the  field  be  completely  cropped  i 
and  when  the  weeds  appear,  hoeing  will  be  neceffary, 
and  it  will  afterwards  be  proper  to  earth  them  ;  but  if 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  be  covered  with  earth,  the 
roots  will  be  injured.  Parfnips  ought  not  to  be  plant- 
id  by  dibbling,  as  the  ground  thus  becomes  fo  bound, 
as  feldom  to  admit  the  fmall  lateral  fibres  with  which 
thtfe  roots  abound  to  fix  in  the  earth,  by  which  they 
are  preventtd  from  expanding  themfelves,  and  never 
attain  a  proper  fize.  When  circumltances  are  proper- 
ly attended  to,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  crop  of  parf- 
nips would  anfwer  much  better  than  a  crop  of  carrots. 


They  are  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  fattening  pigs,  as  Paifi.ips, 
they  make  their  flefli  whiter,  and  the  animals  themfelves  — 
are  more  fond  of  thefe  roots  than  of  carrots.  Horfes 
eat  them  greedily  when  clean  wafhed  and  Ulced  among 
bran,  and  thrive  very  well  upon  them;  and  black  cattle 
are  faid  likewife  to  approve  of  them. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  vegetables  which 
have  as  yet  been  recommended,  or  which  experience 
has  determined  to  be  proper,  to  be  raifed  as  food  for 
men  or  for  cattle. 

One  or  two  other  plants  may  be  juft  noticed,  which 
have  lately  fallen  under  the  obfervation  of  thofe  who 
apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  hufbandry,  viz.  ^^^'^ 
root  of  fcarcity,  and  what  are  called  mowing  cabbages,  niowing 
Concerning  the  latter,  no  experiments  have  yet  been  cibbage, 
made  to  determine  fufEciently  their  properties  and  va- 
lue.   They  are  mentioned  in  the  Bath  Papers  f  by  f  V"^- 
Sir  John  Beevor,  who  had  a  fmall  parcel  of  feed  fent  P'  '**^* 
him  ;  which  he  fowed  in  fprlng,  and  feveral  plants  were 
produced.    Some  of  thefe  were  cut  down  three  times, 
and  grew  Into  heads  again  fo  fpcedily,  "  that  (fays 
he)  had  I  had  leifure  to  have  attended  to  them,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  the  cuttings  might  have  been  re- 
peated ;  but  as  there  is  never  on  my  farm  any  want  of 
frefh  vegetable  food  for  cattle  in  the  fummer,  unlefs  I 
can  find  them  continue  to  vegetate  in  like  manner  du- 
ring the  winter  (which  mine  have  not  done)  or  very 
early  in  the  fprlng,  I  think  they  will  not  prove  to  me, 
or  any  one  under  the  like  circumflances,  an  objeft  of 
much  value. — As  to  the  root  of  fcarcity,  we  have  no-  tiy 
thing  to  add  to  what  has  been  faid  on  it  under  Agri 
CULTURE,  n°  52.  Notwithiianding  a  great  number  ol  ^"'"'■^'y' 
experiments,  it  ftill  appears  uncertain  whether  it  be 
really  ufcful  or  not. 

With  regard  to  Grq/fes,  the  moft  ufeful  fpecies  have  crafles. 
been  defcribed  under  the  article  Grass,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  them  fo  fully  explained  under  Agricul- 
ture, as  to  require  no  further  enlargement  here. 


Part  II.    Cultivation  of  Vegetables  more  properly  Articles  of  Commerce. 


THESE  in  general  are  fuch  as  cannot  be  ufed  for 
food  ;  and  are  principally  flax,  hemp,  rape,  hops, 
and  timber  of  various  kinds  ;  and  of  each  of  thefe  we 
/hall  treat  particularly  in  the  following  feftions. 

Sect.  I.    0/  Flax  and  Hemp. 

This  plant  Is  cultivated  not  only  with  a  view  to  the 
common  purpofes  of  making  linen,  but  for  the  fake  of 
jts  feed  alfo  ;  and  thus  forms  a  moftextenfive  article  of 
comnrerce,  all  the  oil  ufed  by  painters,  at  leaft  for 
common  purpoft-s,  being  extradled  from  this  feed.  The 
cake  which  remains  after  the  extradlion  of  the  oil  is 
take^nii  ^"  fome  places  ufed  as  a  manure,  and  in  others  fold  for 
feed'nfrl-f,  fattening  of  cattle.  In  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter,  MrMar- 
indiinfeid  (hall  informs  us  that  it  is,  next  to  hay,  the  main  ar- 
an],  uiea  lor  tide  of  ftall- fatting  ;  though  the  price  is  now  be- 
tattlc'"'^  come  fo  great,  that  it  probably  tiow  leaves  little  or  no 
profit  to  the  confumer,  having  within  a  few  years  ri- 
fen  from  three  guineas  to  fix  and  fix  and  an  half,  and 
the  lowcft  price  being  five  guineas  per  ton  ;  and  even 
this  is  lower  than  it  was  lately.  Hence  fome  indivi- 
duals have  been  induced  to  try  the  efFe£t  of  linfeed  it- 
ifelf  boiled  to  a  jelly,  and  mixed  with  flour,  bran,  or 


chafF,  with  good  fuccefs,  as  Mr  Marfhall  has  been  in- 
foimed  ;  and  even  the  oil  itfelf  has  been  tried  for  the 
fame  purpofe  in  Herefordfhire.  Though  this  plant  is 
in  univetfal  culture  over  the  whole  kingdom,  yet  It 
appears  by  the  vait  quantity  imported,  that  by  far  too  ,30 
little  ground  is  employed  in  that  way.  As  Mr  Mar-  Culture  of 
fliall  takes  notice  of  its  culture  only  in  the  county  of^*^  .  ^ 
Yorkfhire,  it  probably  does  not  make  any  great  part  of  *^ 
the  hufbandry  of  the  other  countries  of  which  he 
treats  ;  and  even  in  Yorkfhire  he  tells  us,  that  its  cul- 
tivation is  confined  to  a  few  dillrlAs.  The  kind  culti- 
vated there  is  that  called  *'  blea  line,"  or  the  blue  or 
lead  coloured  flax,  and  this  requires  a  rich  dry  foil  for 
its  cultivation.  A  deep,  fat,  fandy  loam  is  perhaps 
the  only  foil  on  which  it  can  be  cultivated  with  advan- 
tage. It  fown  upon  old  corn -land,  it  ought  to  be  well 
cleaned  from  weeds,  and  rendered  perfcilly  friable  by  a 
fummer-fallow.  Manure  is  feldom  or  ever  fet  on  for  a 
line  ciop  ;  and  the  foil  procefs  confifts  generally  of  a 
fingle  plowing.  The  feed-time  Is  the  month  of  May, 
but  much  depends  on  the  ftate  of  the  foil  at  the  time 
of  fowing.  *'  It  fliouLd  neither  be  wet  nor  dry;  and 
the  furface  ought  to  be  made  as  fine  as  that  of  a  gar- 
den bed.  Not  a  clod  of  the  fize  of  an  egg  fliould  re- 
5  G  2  main 
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main  unbroken."  Two  bulhels  of  feed  are  ufually 
fown  upcn  an  acre  :  the  fuiface,  after  being  harrowed, 
is  fometimes  raked  with  garden  or  hay-rakes  ;  and  the 
operation  would  be  ftill  more  complete  if  the  clods  and 
other  obftrudions,  which  cannot  be  eafily  removed, 
were  drawn  into  the  interfurrows.  A  light  hand- 
roller  ufed  between  the  final  raking  and  harrowing 
would  much  affift  this  operation.  The  chief  requifite 
during  the  time  of  vegetation  is  weeding,  which  ought 
to  be  performed  with  the  utmoft  care ;  and  for  this 
reafon  it  is  particularly  requifite  that  the  ground 
ftiould  be  previoufly  clean  fed  as  well  as  poflible,  other- 
wife  the  expence  of  weeding  becomes  too  great  to  be 
borne,  or  the  crop  muft  be  confiderably  injured.  It 
is  an  irreparable  injury,  if,  through  a  dry  feafon,  the 
plants  come  up  in  two  crops  ;  or  if  by  accident  or 
mifmanagament  they  be  too  thin.  The  goodnefs  of 
the  crop  depends  on  its  running  up  with  a  fingle  ftalk 
without  branches  :  for  wherever  it  ramifies,  there  the 
length  of  the  line  terminates  ;  and  this  ramification  k 
the  confequence  of  its  having  too  much  room  at  the 
root,  or  getting  above  the  plants  which  furround  it. 
The  branches  are  never  of  any  ufe,  being  unavoidably 
worked  off  in  dreffing  ;  and  the  ftem  itfelf,  unlefs  it 
bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  crop,  is 
likewife  worked  off  among  the  refufe.  This  ramifica- 
tlon  of  the  flax  will  readily  be  occafioned  by  clods  on 
the  ground  when  fown.  A  fecond  crop  is  very  feldora 
attended  with  any  profit ;  for  being  overgrown  with 
the  fpreading  plants  of  the  firft  crop,  it  remains  weak 
and  fhort,  and  at  pulling  time  is  left  to  rot  upon  the 
land. 

Flax  is  injured  not  only  by  drought  but  by  froft, 
and  is  fometimes  attacked,  even  when  got  five  or  fix 
inches  high,  by  a  fmall  white  Aug,  which  ftrips  off  the 
leaves  to  the  top,  and  the  ftalks  bending  with  their 
weight  are  thus  fometimes  drawn  into  the  ground. 
Hence,  if  the  crop  does  not  promife  fair  at  weeding 
time,  our  author  advifes  not  to  beftow  further  labour 
and  expence  upon  it.  A  crop  of  turnips  or  rape  will 
generally  pay  much  better  than  fuch  a  crop  of  flax. 
The  time  of  flax-harvcfl;  in  Yorkfiiire  is  generally  in  the 
latter  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Auguft. 

On  the  whole,  our  author  remarks,  that  "  the  good- 
nefs of  the  crop  depends  in  fome  meafure  upon  its 
length  ;  and  this  upon  its  evennefs  and  clofenefs  upon 
the  ground.  Three  feet  high  is  a  good  length,  and 
the  thicknefs  of  a  crow's  quill  a  good  thick nefs.  A 
fine  ftalk  affords  more  line  and  fewer  fliivers  than  a 
thick  one.  A  tall  thick  fet  crop  is  therefore  defi- 
rable.  But  unlefs  the  land  be  good,  a  thick  crop  can- 
not attain  a  fufficient  length  of  ftem.  Hence  the  fol- 
ly of  fowing  flax  on  land  which  is  unfit  for  it.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  with  a  fuitable  foil,  a  fufiiciency  of  feed 
evenly  diftributed,  and  a  favourable  feafon,  flax  may 
turn  out  a  very  profitable  crop.  The  flax-erop,  how- 
ever, has  its  difadvantages  :  it  interferes  with  harveft, 
and  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  great  exhaufter  of  the 
foil,  efpecially  when  its  feed  is  fuflfered  to  ripen.  Its 
cultivation  ought  therefore  to  be  confined  to  rieh  grafs- 
land  diftrifts,  where  harveft  is  a  fecondary  objeft,  and 
where  its  exhauftion  may  be  rather  favourable  than 
hurtful  to  fucceeding  arable  crops,  by  checking  the 
too  great  ranknefs  of  rich  frefli  broken  ground. 

In  the  5th  volume  of  Bath- Papers,  Mr  Bartley,  near 
firiftol,,  gives  aa  account  of  the  expenccs  and  produce 
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of  five  acres  of  flax  cultivated  on  a  rich  loamy  fand.  Flax  and 
The  total  expence  was  42  1.  133.  4d.  the  produce  was  '^^'"P* 
ten  packs  of  flax  at  5  1.  5  s.   value  52 1.  10  s.  35  '"  * 
bufliels  of  linfeed  at  5  s.  value  SI.  15  s.  the  net  profit 
therefore  was  18  1.  1 1  s.  8  d.  or  4I.  13  s.  4d.  per  acre. 
This  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  flax- growers  ought 
to  make  it  their  ttaple  article,  and  confider  the  other 
parts  of  their  farm  as  in  fubferviency  to  it. 

In  the  2d  volume  of  Bath-Papers,  a  Dorfetfhire  Rgn^arks 
gentleman,  who  writes  on  the  culture  of  hemp  and  flax,  onaDorfet 
gives  an  account  fomewhat  different  from  that  of  Mr  l^'fe  gen- 
Marfliall.  Inftead  of  exhaujiing  crops,  he  maintains 
that  they  are  both  ameliorating  crops,  if  cut  without 
feeding  ;  and  as  the  beft  crops  of  both  arc  raifed  from 
foreign  feed,  he  is  of  opinion  that  there  Is  little  occa- 
fion  for  raifing  it  in  this  country.  A  crop  of  hemp, 
he  informs  us,  prepares  the  land  for  flax,  and  Is  there- 
fore clear  gain  to  the  farmer.  "  That  thefe  plants 
impoverifh  the  foil,"  he  repeats,  "  Is  a  mere  vulgar 
notion,  devoid  of  all  truth. — The  beft  hiftorical  rela- 
tions, and  the  verbal  accounts  of  honeft  ingenious 
planters,  concur  in  declaring  it  to  be  a  vain  prejudice, 
unfupported  by  any  authority  ;  and  that  thefe  crops 
really  meliorate  and  improve  the  foil."  He  is  like- 
wife  of  opinion,  that  the  growth  of  hemp  and  flax  ishemp^may 
not  neceflarily  confined  to  rich  foils,  but  that  they  may  be  cultiva- 
be  cultivated  with  profit  alfo  upon  poor  fandy  ground,  if  ted  upon 
a  little  expence  be  laid  out  in  manuring  it.  *'  Spal-  P°°r  ^'  .  ji 
ding -moor  in  Lincolnfliire  is  a  barren  fand  ;  and  yet^fig 
with  proper  care  and  culture  it  produces  the  beft  hemp 
in  England,  and  in  large  quantities.  In  the  ifle  o£ 
Afholme,  in  the  fame  county,  equal  quantities  are  pro- 
duced ;  for  the  culture  and  management  of  it  is  the 
principal  employ  of  the  inhabitants ;  and,  according 
to  Leland,  it  was  fo  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In 
Marlhland  the  foil  is  a  clay  or  ftrong  warp,  thrown 
up  by  the  river  Ouze,  and  of  fuch  a  quality,  that  it 
cracks  with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  till  a  hand  may  be  put 
into  the  chinks ;  yet  if  it  be  once  covered  with  the 
hemp  or  flax  before  the  heats  come  on,  the  ground 
will  not  crack  that  fummer.  When  the  land  is  fandy, 
they  firft  fow  it  with  barley,  and  the  following  fpring 
they  manure  the  ftubble  with  horfe  or  cow  dung,  and 
plough  it  under.  Then  they  fow  their  hemp  or  flax, 
and  harrow  it  in  with  a  light  harrow,  having  (hort  teeth. 
A  good  crop  deftroys  all  the  weeds,  and  makes  it  a 
fine  fallow  for  flax  in  the  fpring.  As  foon  as  the  flax 
is  pulled,  they  prepare  the  ground  for  wheat.  Lime, 
marl,  and  the  mud  of  ponds,  is  an  excellent  compoft 
for  hemp-lands." 

Our  author  takes  notice  of  the  vaft  quantity  of  flax  Vaft  quaiW 
and  hemp,  not  lefs  than  1 1,000  tons  imported  in  the 
year  1763  into  Britain  ;  and  complains  that  it  is  not^J^p^^j^ 
raifed  in  the  ifland,  which  he  thinks  might  be  done,  ,^0  Bri-, 
though  it  would  require  60,000  acres  for  the  purpofe.  tain. 
He  obferves,  that  the  greater  part  of  thofe  rich  marfhy 
lands  lying  to  the  weft  of  Mendip  hills  are  very  proper 
for  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  and  if  laid  out  in 
this  manner  could  not  fall  of  turning  out  highly  advanp 
tageous  both  to  the  landholders  and  the  pubhc  at  large. 
"  The  vaft  quantities  of  hemp  and  ft^ax  (fays  he)  which 
have  been  raifed  on  lands  of  tlie  fame  kind  in  Lincoln- 
fliire marflles,  and  the  fens  of  the  Ifle  of  Ely  and  Hun- 
tingdon-fliire,  are  a  full  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  af- 
fertion.    Many  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  above  men- 
tioned places^  which,  for  pafturage  or  grafing,  were 
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lie  Seed,  not  worth  more  than  20  or  25  fhillings  per  acre,  have 
—V-—'  been  readily  let  at  4I.  the  firft  year,  3L  the  fecond,  and 

2I.  the  third.    The  reafon  of  this  fuppofed  declining 

value  of  land,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years 

fown  with  flax,  is,  that  it  is  ufual  with  them  to  feed 
■ '  it  for  the  purpofe  of  making  oil,  that  being  the  prin- 

•  t:ipal  caufe  of  the  land  being  thereby  impoverifhed. 

Sect.  II.  Rape  or  Cole  Seed, 

This,  as  well  as  linfeed,  is  cultivated  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  making  oil,  and  will  grow  almoft  any  where. 
Mr  Hazard  informs  us,  that  in  the  north  of  England 
the  farmers  pare  and  burn  their  pafture  lands,  and  then 
fow  them  with  rape  after  one  ploughing  ;  the  crop 
commonly  Handing  for  feed,  which  will  bring  from  25 1. 
to  30I.  per  laft  (80  bufhels.)  Poor  clay,  or  ftone- 
brafti  land,  will  frequently  produce  from  12  to  16  or 
18  bulhels  per  acre,  and  almoft  any  frefh  or  virgin 
earth  will  yield  one  plentiful  crop  ;  fo  that  many  in 
the  northern  counties  have  been  raifed,  by  cultivating 
this  feed,  from  poverty  to  the  greateft  affluence.  The 
feed  is  ripe  in  July  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft  ;  and 
the  threftiing  of  it  out  is  condudted  with  the  greateft 
mirth  and  jollity. 

The  rape  being  fully  ripe,  is  firft  cut  with  fickles,  and 
then  laid  thin."  jpon  thegroundto  dry;  and  when  in  pro- 
per condition  for  threfhing,  the  neighbours  are  invited, 
who  readily  contribute  their  affiftance.  The  threfhing 
is  performed  on  a  large  cloth  in  the  middle  of  the  field, 
and  the  feed  put  into  facks  and  carried  home.  It  does 
not  admit  of  being  carried  from  the  field  in  the  pod  in 
order  to  be  threflied  at  home,  and  therefore  the  ope- 
ration is  always  performed  in  the  field ;  and  by  the 
number  of  affiftants  procured  on  this  occafion,  a  field 
of  20  acres  is  frequently  threftied  out  in  one  day.  The 
ftraw  is  burnt  for  the  fake  of  its  alkali,  the  afhes  be- 
ing faid  to  equal  the  beft  kind  of  thofe  imported  from 
abroad. 

The  proper  time  for  fowing  rape  is  the  month  of 
June ;  and  the  land  Ihould,  previous  to  the  fowing, 
be  twice  well  ploughed.  About  two  pounds  of  feed 
are  fufficient  for  an  acre  ;  and,  according  to  our  au- 
thor, It  fliould  be  caft  upon  the  ground  with  only  the 
thumb  and  two  fore  fingers  ;  for  if  it  be  caft  with  all 
the  fingers,  it  will  come  up  in  patches.  If  the  plants 
come  up  too  thick,  a  pair  of  light  harrows  fcould  be 
drawn  along  the  field  length- ways  and  crofs-ways  ;  by 
which  means  the  plants  will  be  equally  thinned ;  and  when 
the  plants  which  the  harrows  have  pulled  up  are  wither- 
ed, the  ground  fhould  be  rolled.  A  few  days  after 
the  plants  may  be  fet  out  with  a  hoe,  allowing  1 6  or 
18  inches  diftance  betwixt  every  two  plants. 

Mr  Hazard  ftrongly  recommends  the  tranfplanting 
of  rape,  having  experienced  the  good  effeAs  of  it  him- 
£clf.  A  rood  of  ground,  fown  in  June,  will  produce 
as  many  plants  as  are  fufficient  for  10  acres  ;  which 
may  be  planted  out  upon  ground  that  has  previoufly 
borne  a  crop  of  wheat,  provided  the  wheat  be  harvefted 
by  the  middle  of  Auguft.  One  ploughing  will  be 
i  fufficient  for  thefe  plants  ;  the  beft  of  which  ftiould  be 

I  felefted  from  the  feed-plot,  and  planted  in  rows  two 

feet  afunder  and  16  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  As  rape 
Sheep  may  is  an  excellent  food  for  ftieep,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
be  fed  in    f«ed  upon  it  in  the  fpring  ;  or  the  leaves  might  be  ga- 
fpring  thercd.  and  given  to  oxen  or  young  caule ;  frcft 
y/ith  rape. 
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leaves  would  fprout  again  from  the  fame  ftalks,  which  ^g^^'^&c' 
in  like  manner  might  be  fed  off  by  ewes  and  lambs  in 
time  enough  to  plough  the  land  for  a  crop  of  barley 
and  oats.    Planting  rape  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
however,  would  be  moft  advantageous  for  the  crop  it- 
Xelf,  as  the  leaves  might  then  be  fed  off  in  the  autumn, 
and  new  ones  would  appear  in  the  fpring.  Our  author 
difcoiSmends  the  praAice  of  fowing  rape  with  turnips, 
as  the  crops  injure  one  another.       Thofe  who  look 
for  an  immediate  profit  (fays  he),  will  undoubtedly 
cuhivate  rape  for  feed;  but  perhaps  it  may  anfwer 
better  in  the  end  to  feed  it  with  fheep  :  the  fat  ones 
might  cull  it  over  firft,  and  afterwards  the  lean  or 
ftore-ftieep  might  follow  them,  and  be  folded  thereon  : 
if  this  is  done  in  autumn  feafon,  the  land  will  be  in  good 
heart  to  carry  a  crop  of  wheat ;  or  where  the  rape  is 
fed  off  in  the  fpring,  a  crop  of  barley  might  follow. 
In  cither  cafe  rape  is  profitable  to  the  cultivator  ;  and 
when  it  is  planted,   and   well  earthed    round  the 
ftems,  it  will  endure  the  fevereft  winter  ;  but  the  fame 
cannot  be  advanced  in  favour  of  that  which  is  fown. 
broadcaft. 

Sect.  III.    Coriander  Seed. 

This  Is  ufed  in  large  quantities  by  diftillers,  drug* 
gifts,  and  confedtioners,  and  might  be  a  confiderable 
objeft  to  fuch  farmers  as  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
great  towns  ;  but  the  price  is  very  variable,  viz.  from 
1 6s,  to  42s.  per  cwt.  In  the  4th  volume  of  Bath  Pa-  131  ^ 
pers,  Mr  Bartley  gives  an  account  of  an  experiment  j^r^^^art*- 
made  on  this  feed,  which  proved  very  fiiccefsful.  Ten 
peaches  of  good  fandy  loam  were  fown  with  coriander 
on  the  23d  of  March  1783.  Three  pounds  of  feed 
were  fufficient  for  this  fpot ;  and  the  whole  expence  a- 
mounted  only  to  58.  jod.  The  produce  was  87  pounds 
of  feed,  which,  valued  at  $6^  yielded  a  profit  of 
158.  ixd.  or  1 5  I.  18s.  4d.  per  acre.  He  afterwards 
made  feveral  other  experiments  on  a  larger  fcale;  but 
none  of  the  crops  turned  out  fo  well  though  all  o£' 
them  afforded  a  good  profit. 

Sect.  IV.    Canary  Seed. 

This  Is  cultivated  in  large  quantity  in  the  Ifle  of 
Thanet,where  it  is  faid  they  have  frequently  20  bufhels  • 
to  an  acre.  Mr  Bartley,  in  the  month  of  March  1783, 
fowed  half  an  acre  of  ground,  the  foil  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  clay,  but  had  only  eight  buftiels  and  aa 
half,  or  1 7  bufhels  per  acre.  With  this  produce,  how- 
ever, he  had  a.  profit  of  4I.  23.  3d.  per  acre. 

Sect.  V.  TFoad. 

The  ufe  of  this  Ift  dyeing  Is  well  known,  and  thfe  - 
confumption  is  fo  great,  that  the  raifing  of  the  plant 
might  undoubtedly  be  an  objed  to  an  huft)andman, , 
provided  he  could  get  it  properly  manufaftured  for  the 
dyers,  and  could  overcome  their  prejudices.    At  pre- 
fent,  the  growing  of  this  plant  is  in  a  manner  monopo- 
lized by  fome  people  in  particular  places,  particularly 
at  Keynlham  near  Briftol  in  England.    Mr  Bartley  T3» 
informs  us,  that  in  a  converfation  he  had  with  thefe . 
growers,  the  latter  afferted,  that  the  growth  of  woad  tej. 
was  peculiar  to  their  foil  and  fituation.  The  foil  about 
this  place  is  a  blackifti  heavy  mould,  with  a  coDfider* 
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able  proportion  of  clay  ;  but  works  freely  ;  that  of 
BriHington,  where  Mr  Bartlf^y  refides,  an  hazal,  Tan- 
dy loa  n  :  neverthelefs,  having  fowed  half  an  acre  of 
this  foil  with  woad-feed,  it  throve  fo  well,  that  he  ne- 
ver faw  a  better  crop  at  K^ynfham.  Having  no  ap- 
paratus, however,  or  knowledge  of  the  manufadure, 
he  fuffered  it  to  run  to  feed,  learning  only  from  the 
experiment,  that  woad  is  very  eafily  cultivated,  and 
that  the  only  difficulty  is  the  preparing  it  for  the 
market. 

Sect.  VI.  Hops. 

The  ufes  of  thefe,  as  an  ingredient  in  mak-Iiquors, 
are  well  known.  Formerly,  however,  thty  were  fiip- 
pofed  to  pofTefs  fuch  deleterious  qualities,  that  the  ufe 
of  them  was  forbid  by  aft  of  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  But  though  this  aft  was  never  repeal- 
ed, it  does  not  appear  that  much  rega;d  was  ever  paid 
to  it,  as  the  ufe  of  hops  has  ftiU  continued,  and  is 
found  not  to  be  attended  with  any  bad  cfF  rt  •  on  the 
human  conftitution.    The  only  qucftion,  t, 


How  far  the  raifing  a  crop  of  them  may  be  prv  dtable  to 
an  hufliandman  ?  and  indeed  this  iecms  to  be  very 
doubtful. 

^  Annals  of     Mr  Arthur  Young,  in  a  fortnight's  tour  through 
^Ko\T''  ^^"'^^"'i  Eflex,  informs  us  f.  that  at  Caftl-  Hedingham 
'     he  was  told  by  a  Mr  Rogers,  wxo  had  a  confiderable 
Expence  of  bop  plantation,  that  four  acres  of  hop-ground  coft  him 
cultivating  upwards  of  120I.  and  that  the  ufual  cxpences  of  lay- 
Caftfe  Hed-  ing  out  an  acre  of  ground  in  this  way  amounted  to 
ingham.     34l-  ^s.     By  a  calculation  of  the  cxpences  of  an  acre 
in  Kent,  it  appeared  that  the  money  funk  to  plant  an 
acre  there  amounted  to  32I.  8s.  6d.  ;  that  the  annual 
expence  was   23 1.   and  the    profit    no  more  thin 
1 1.  8s.  id.     In  another  place,  he  was  informed  by  a 
Mr  Potter,  who  cultivated  great  quantities  of  hops, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  i!ome  extraordinary  crops  which 
occurred  now  and  then,  nobody  would  plant  them.  In 
In  Effex.    Effcx,  the  expences  of  an  hop-plantatiun  are  itill  great- 
er than  thofe  we  have  yet  mentioned  ;  an  acre  many 
years  ago  requiring  75 1.  to  lay  it  out  on  hops,  and 
now  not  lefs  than   lool.  the  annual  expence  being 
eftimated  at  3 1 1.  is.  while  the  produce  commonly 
does  not  exceed  32I. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stow-market  in  this 
county,  Mr  Young  informs  us,  there  are  about  200 
acres  planted  with  hops,  but  "  18  or  jo  are  grubbed 
up  within  two  years,  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the 
times."  Here  they  are  planted  on  a  black  loofe  moor, 
very  wet  and  boggy  ;  and  the  more  wet  the  better  for 
the  crop,  efpecially  if  the  gravel,  which  conftitute.s 
the  bottom,  be  not  more  than  three  feet  from  the  fur- 
face.  In  preparing  the  ground  for  hops,  it  is  formed 
into  beds  16  leet  wide,  fcparated  from  each  other  by 
trenches.  In  thefe  beds  they  make  holes  fix  feet  a- 
funder,  and  about  i  2  inches  diameter,  three  rows,  up- 
on a  bed.  Into  each  hole  they  put  about  half  a  peck 
of  very  rotten  dung  or  rich  compuft  ;  fcatter  earth  up- 
on it,  and  plant  feven  fets  in  each  ;  drawing  earth 
enough  to  thtm  afterwards  to  foim  fomething  of  an 
hillock.  A  hop, garden,  Mr  Young  informs  us,  will 
laft  almoft  for  tvtr,  by  rtnewmg  the  hills  that  fail,  to 
the  amount  of  about  a  icore  annually ;  but  it  is  rec* 
Iconed  better  to  grub  up  and  new-plant  it  every  20 
or  25  years." 
la  this  volume  of  the  Annals,  Mr  Young  informs 
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us,  thaf  "  one  profit  ofliop-land  is  that  of  breaking  It  Cultivatio, 
lip.    Mr  Potter  grubbed  up  one  garden,  which  fail-    ot  foiir, 

iii:^r,  he  plou>rhed  and  fowed  barley,  the  crop  great  ;  ^"^^  

then  maza^^an  beans,  two  acres  of  which  produced  16  i>rofit  of 
quarters  and  five  bufliels.    He  then  fowed  it  with  brcaki-ij 
wheat,  which  produced  13  quarters  and  four  bufliels  "^P  ^'°1^- 
and  an  half ;  but  fince  that  time  the  crops  have  not  '.^"'^ 
been  greater  than  common.    The  fame  gentleman  has'"'"*' 
had  10  quarters  of  oats  after  wheat."    In  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  fame  work,  however,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  an  experiment  by  Mr  Le  Bland  of  Sitting- 
bourn  in  Kent,  of  grubbing  up  12  acres  of  hop. 
ground,  which  was  not  attended  with  any  remarkable 
fuccefs.    Part  of  the  hops  were  grubbed  up  in  the 
year  1781,  and  mazagan  beans  fown  in  their  ftead;  but 
by  reafon  of  the  feed  being  bad,  and  the  dry  fummer, 
the  crop  turned  out  very  indifferent.    Next  year  the 
remainder  of  the  hops  were  grubbed  up  and  the  whole  \ 
12  acres  fown  with  wheat  ;  but  ilill  the  crop  turned  1 
out  very  bad,  owing  to       met  fummer  of  that  year,  ! 
It  was  next  planted  with   potatoes,  which  turned 
out  well;  and  ever  fince  that  time  the  crops  have 
been  good.    This  gentleman  informs  us,  that  the  per- 
fon  who  had  the  hop-ground  above  mentioned  did  not 
lofe  lefs  by  it  than  1500I. 

The  culture  of  hops  feems  to  be  con-fined  in  a  great  Cult'm-e  ot 
meafure  to  the  fouthern  counties  of  England  ;  for  Mr  ^^ops  in 
Marshall  mentions  it  as  a  matter  of  furprife,  that  in  Norfolk  orj 
Norfolk  he  faw  a  "  tolerably  large  hop  garden."  The  "^"^"^ 
proprietor  informed  him,  that  three  or  four  years  b^- 
fore  th  ere  had  been  10  acres  of  hops  in  the  parifh 
(Blowfield)  where  he  refidtd  ;  which  was  more  than 
could  be  collefted  in  all  the  reft  of  the  county  ;  but  at 
that  titne  there  were  not  aSove  five  ;  and  the  culture 
was  daily  declining,  as  the  crops,  owing  to  the  low- 
price  of  the  commodity,  did  not  defray  the  expence. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  hops  are  p -rhaps  the 
moll  uncertain  and  precarious  crop  on  which  the  huf- 
bandman  can  bellow  his  labour.  Mr  Young  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  fome  improvement  in  the  culture  is  neceifa- 
ry  ;  but  he  does  not  mention  any,  excepting  that  of 
planting  them  in  efpaliers.  This  method  was  recom- 
mended both  by  Mr  Rogers  and  Mr  Potter  above- 
mentioned.  The  form.cr  took  the  hint  from  obferving, 
that  a  plant  which  had  been  blown  down,  and  after- 
wards fhot  out  horizontally,  always  produced  a  great- 
er quantity  than  thofe  which  grew  upright  He  alfo 
remarks,  that  hops  which  are  late  picked  carry  more 
next  year  than  fuch  as  are  picked  early  ;  for  which 
reafon  he  recommends  the  late  picking.  The  only  rea- 
fon for  picking  early  is,  that  the  hops  appear  much 
more  beautiful  than  the  others. 

Sect.  VII.  Cult iv.it ion  of  Fruit. 

In  Herefordfhire  afid  Gloucefterfhire  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  for  the  purpofe  of  making  a  liquor  from  the 
juice,  forms  a  principal  part  of  their  hiifbandry.  In 
Devonfhire  alfo  confiderable  quantities  of  this  kind  of 
liquor  are  made,  though  much  lefs  than  in  the  two  coun- 
ties above-mentioned. 

'  The  fruits  cultivated  in  Hereforddu're  and  Gloucef-  Pruks  cul ' 
terfiiire  are,  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  cherry.  From  tivated  in  ' 
the  two  firft  are  made  the  liquors  named  cyder  and  per-  '^(^rclora- 
ry  ;  but  though  it  is  probable  that  a  liquor  of  fome  va-  [ij^^^g^cr 
lue  might  be  made  from  cherries  alfo,  it  docs  not  ap-  ihire.  ' 
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ivation  pear  to  have  ever  been  attempted.  Mr  Marfhall  re- 
fruit,  marks,  that  nature  has  furnifhtd  only  one  fpecies  of 
pears  and  apples,  viz.  the  common  crab  of  the  woods 
and  heriges,  and  the  wild  pear,  which  is  like  wife  pretty 
^  ^j-common.  The  varieties  of  thefe  friiits  are  entirely  ar- 
^  tiiicial,  being  produced  not  by  feed,  but  by  a  certain 
mode  of  culture  ;  whence  it  is  tl  e  bufinefs  of  thofe 
who  wifh  to  improve  fruit  thtrefoie,  to  catch  at  fupe- 
rior  accidental  varieties  ;  and  having  raifed  them  by 
cultivation  to  the  highell  perfedion  of  which  they  aie 
capable,  to  keep  them  in  that  ftate  by  artificial  propa- 
gation. Mr  Marfluill,  however,  oblcrves,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  make  varieties  of  fruit  altogether  perma- 
nent, though  their  duration  depends  much  upon  ma- 
nagement. "  A  time  arrives  (lays  he)  when  they  can 
no  longer  be  propagated  with  fuccefs.  All  the  old 
fruits  which  laifed  the  fame  of  the  liquors  of  this  coun- 
try are  now  loft,  or  fo  far  on  the  decline  as  to  be 
deemed  irrecoverable.  The  rciftreak  is  given  up  ;  the 
cd^bxzit&Jlir- apple  h  going  off;  and  the  fquajh-pear, 
which  has  probably  furnifhed  this  country  with  more 
champaign  than  was  ever  imported  into  it,  can  no  long- 
er bt  got  to  flourifh  :  the  Hocks  canker,  and  are  unpro- 
ductive. In  Yorklhire  fimilar  circumftances  have  ta- 
ken place  :  feveral  old  fruits  which  were  produdive 
within  my  own  reeolle£lion  aie  loft  ;  the  ftocks  can- 
kered, and  the  trees  would  no  longer  come  to  bear." 

Our  author  controverts  the  common  notion  among 
orchard- men,  that  the  decline  of  the  old  fruits  is  owing 
to  a  want  of  frefli  grafts  from  abroad,  particulaily  from 
Normandy,  from  whence  it  is  fuppofed  that  apples 
were  originally  imported  into  this  country.  Mi  Mar- 
ffiall,  however,  thinks,  that  thefe  original  kinds  have 
been  long  fince  loft,  and  that  the  numerous  varieties  of 
which  we  are  now  pufl"eflld  were  raiftd  from  feed  in 
this  country.  He  alfo  informs  us,  that  at  Ledbury  he 
was  Ihown  a  Normandy  apple-tree,  which,  with  many 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  had  been  imported  immedi- 
ately from  Fi-ance.  He  lound  it,  however,  to  be  no 
other  than  the  Ikier  J<weet,  which  he  had  feen  growing 
as  a  neglefted  wilding  in  an  Englifh  hedge. 

The  procefs  of  raifmg  new  vaiieties  of  apples,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Marlhall,  is  limple  and  eafy.  LIcft 
(fays  he)  among  the  native  ipecies  individuals  of  the 
highcit  flavour  ;  fow  the  feeds  in  a  highly  enriched 
of  feed-bed.  When  new  varieties,  or  the  improvement  of 
old  ones,  are  the  objects,  it  may  perhaps  be  eligible  to 
ufe  a  frame' or  ftove  :  but  where  the  prelervation  of  the 
ordinal y  varieties  only  is  wanted,  an  ordinary  loamy 
foil  will  be  fufhcient.  At  any  rate,  it  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly clean  at  leaft  from  root  weeds,  and  fhould  be 
double  dug  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  deep. — The  furr 
face  being  levelled  and  raked  fine,  the  feeds  ought  to 
be  fcattered  on  about  an  inch  afunder,  and  covered 
about  half  an  inch  deep  with  fome  or  the  fineft  mould 
previoufly  raked  off  the  bed  for  that  purpofe.  During 
fummer  the  young  plants  fhould  be  kept  perfcdfiy  free 
from  weeds,  and  may  be  taken  up  for  tratifplantation 
the  enfuing  winter;  or  if  not  very  thick  in  the  feed- 
bed,  they  may  remain  in  it  till  the  fccond  winter 
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The  nuriery  ground  ought  alfo  to  be  enriched,  and 
double  dug  to  the  dt-pth  of  14  inches  at  leaft  ;  though 
1 8. or  20  are  preferable.  The  ieedlui  ^  plants  ought  to 
be  forted  agreeably  to  the  ftrengt.i  their  roots,  that 
they  may  rife  evenly  together.  The  top  or  downward 


roots  fliould  be  taken  off,  and  the  lotiger  fide  rootlets  Cultivation 
fhortened.  The  young  trees 'fhould  then  be  planted  in  Z*""'^'/ 
rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  from  15  to  18  inches  dif-  ^ 
tant  in  the  row« ;  taking  care  not  to  cramp  the  roots, 
but  to  lead  them  evenly  and  horizontally  among  the 
mould.  If  they  be  intended  merely  for  ftocks  to 
be  grafted,  they  m.iy  remain  in  this  fituation  until  they 
be  large  enough  to  be  planted  o\\t ;  though,  in  ftrid^ 
managenunt,  they  ouglit  to  be  re- tranfplanted  two 
years  before  their  being  transferred  into  the  orchard, 
"  in  fvcfh  but  unmanured  double-dug  ground,  a  quin- 
cunx four  feet  apart  every  way."  In  this  fecond 
tranfplantation,  as  well  as  in  the  firft,  the  branches  of 
the  rooi  ought  not  to  be  left  too  long,  but  to  be  fhor- 
tened in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  induce  them  to  form  a 
globular  root,  fufhciently  fmall  to  be  removed  with  the 
plant  ;  yet  fuftieicntly  large  to  give  it  firmnefs  and  vi- 
gour in  the  plantation. 

Having  proceeded  in  this  manner  with  the  feed- bed,  Method  of- 
our  author  gives  the  followini';  directions.  '*  Sele6l'^^''°^'"S 
from  among  the  feedHngs  the  plants  whofe  wood  and ''^^ 
leaves  wear  the  moft  apple-like  appearance.  Tranfplant 
thefe  into  a  rich  deep  foil  in  a  genial  fituation,  letting 
them  remain  in  this  nurfery  until  thty  begin  to  bear. 
With  the  feeds  of  the  faireft,  richeft,  and  beft  flavour- 
ed fruit  repeat  this  procefs ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  or 
in  due  feafon,  engraft  the  wood  which  produced  thia 
fruit  on  that  of  the  richcft,  fvreeteft,  beft  flavoured 
apple  :  repeating  this  operation,  and  transferring  the 
fubjeft  under  impi-ovement  from  one  tree  and  fort  to 
another,  as  richnefs,  flavour,^or  firmnefs  may  require  ; 
continuing  ihis  double  mode  of  improvement  until  the 
defired  fruit  be  obtained.  There  has,  no  doubt,  been  a 
period  when  the  improvement  of  the  apple  and  pear 
was  attended  to  in  this  country  ;  and  (ho\AA  not  the 
fame  fpirit  of  improvement  revive,  it  is  probable  that 
the  country  will  in  a  courfe  of  years,  be  left  deftitute 
of  valuable  kinds  of  thefe  two  fpecies  of  fruit  ;  which, 
though  they  may  in  fome  degree  be  deemed  objects  of 
luxury,  long  cuftom  feems  to  have  ranked  among  the 
neccfla  ies  of  life." 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  Mr  GrimwoodMr  Grim;.- 
fuppofes  the  degeneracy  of  apples  to  be  rather  imagi-  wood's  opi- 
nary  than  real.     He  fays,  that  the  evil  complained  off"" 

is  not -a  real  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  but  in^fSTfe^ 
the  tree  ;  owing  either  to  want  of  health,  the  feafon, 
foil,  mode  of  planting,  or  the  ftock  they  are  grafted 
on,  being  too  often  raifed  from  the  feed  of  apples  in  the 
fame  place  or  county.  —  I  have  not  a  doubt  in  my  own 
mind,  but  that  the  trees  which  are  grafted  on  the  ftocks 
raifed  from  the  apple- pips  are  more  tender  than  thofe 
grafted  on  the  real  crab- ftock  ;  and  the  feafons  in  this 
country  have,  . for  many  years  pa;>,  been  unfavourable  ■ 
for  fruits,  which  add  much  to  the  fu^^pofed  degeneracy 
of  the  apple.    It  is  my  opinion,  that  if  planters  of  or- 
chards  would  procure  the  trees  grafted  on  real  crab- 
ftocks  from  a  didant  country,  they  would  find  their  • 
account  in  fo  doing  much  overbalance  the  extra  ex- 
pence  of  charge  and  carriage. 

In  the  fame  volume,  Mr  Edmund  Gillingwater  af-j^rc^u-  • 
figns  as  a  reafon  for  the  degeneracy  of  apples  thewa'terUpS " 
mixture  of  various  fauna,  from  the  orchards  beingnwn. 
too  near  each  other.     In  confequence  of  this  no- 
tion, he  alfo  thinks  that  the  old  and  beft  kinds  of 
apple-trees  are  not  loft,  but  only  corrupted  from  being 
4  planted 
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"  Remove  them  (fays 
a  litiiation  where  tney  are  not  expofed  to  this 
inconvenience,  and  they  will  immediately  recover  their 
former  excellency."  This  theory,  however,  is  not  fup- 
ported  by  a  fingle  experiment. 

In  this  volume  alfo  Mr  Richard  Samuel  expreffes  his 
Mr  Samu-^g.^^ncern  at  the  "  prefent  negleft  of  orchards,  where  the 
of  the  tne-  i-^^^s  are  decaying,  without  proper  provifion  being 
thodo£,  re-  made  for  the  fucceeding  age  :  for  if  a  farmer  plants 
frefh  trees  (which  does  not  frequently  happen),  there 
is  feldomi  any  care  taken  to  propagate  the  better  forts, 
as  his  grafts  are  ufually  taken  promifcuoufly  from  any 
ordinary  kind  moft  eafily  procured  in  the  neighbour- 
hood." His  remedy  is  to  coUeft  grafts  from  the  beft 
trees ;  by  which  means  he  fuppofes  that  the  fuperior 
kinds  of  fruit  would  foon  be  recovered.  To  a  care  of 
this  kind  he  attributes  the  fuperiority  of  the  fruit  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  towns  to  that  in  other  places. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  cultivating  fruit- 
trees,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  add,  that  while  they  re- 
main in  the  nurfery,  the  intervals  betwixt  them  may  be 
occupied  by  fuch  kitchen-ftuff  as  will  not  crowd  or 
overfhadow  the  plants ;  keeping  the  rows  in  the  mean 
time  perfeftly  free  from  weeds.  In  pruning  them,  the 
leader  fhould  be  particularly  attended  to.  If  it  fhoot 
double,  the  weaker  of  the  contending  branches  fliould 
be  taken  off ;  but  if  the  leader  be  loft,  and  not  eafily 
recoverable,  the  plant  fhould  be  cut  down  to  within  a 
hand's  breadth  of  the  foil,  and  a  frefli  ftem  trained. 
The  undermoft  boughs  (hould  be  taken  off  by  degrees, 
/  going  over  the  plants  every  winter  ;  but  taking  care  to 
prefcrve  heads  of  fufficient  magnitude  not  to  draw  the 
flems  up  too  tall,  which  would  make  them  feeble  in  the 
lower  part.  The  ftems  in  Herefordfhire  are  trained  to 
iix  feet  high  ;  but  our  author  prefers  feven,  or  even 
half  a  rod  in  height.  A  tall  ftemmed  tree  is  much 
lefs  injurious  to  what  grows  below  it  than  a  low-head- 
ed one,  which  is  itfelf  in  danger  of  being  hurt,  at  the 
fume  time  that  it  hurts  the  crop  under  it.  The  thick- 
i>efs  of  the  ftem  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  its 
height  ;  for  which  reafon  a  tall  ftock  ouglit  to  remain 
longer  In  the  nurfery  than  a  low  one.  The  ufual  fize 
at  which  they  are  planted  out  in  Herefordfhire  is  from 
four  to  fix  inches  girt  at  three  feet  high  ;  which  fize, 
with  proper  management,  they  will  reach  in  feven  or 
eight  years.  The  price  of  thefe  ftocks  in  Hereford- 
fliire  is  1  8d.  each.  Our  author  met  with  one  inftance 
of  crabftocks  being  gathered  in  the  woods  with  a  good 
profpeft  of  fuccefs. 
148  In  Herefordfhire  it  is  common  to  have  the  ground 
Method  ef  orchards  in  tillage,  and  in  Gloucefterfhire  in 

thrground  g^a^s  ;  which  Mr  Marfliall  fuppofes  to  be  owing  to  the 
of  orchards  difference  betwixt  the  foil  of  the  two  counties  ;  that 
in  Here-  of  Herefordfliire  b'ing  generally  arable,  and  Gloucef- 
and^GIou         S^^^^  Trees,  however,  are  very  deftrudive, 

ccfterlhire.  "ot  only  to  a  crop  of  corn,  but  to  clover  and  turnips  ; 
'  though  tillage  is  favourable  to  fruit-trees  in  general, 
cfpecially  when  young.  In  grafs  grounds  their  pro- 
grefs  is  comparatively  flow,  for  want  of  the  earth  be- 
ingftlrred  about  them,  and  by  beinginjured  by  the  cattle, 
efpecially  when  low-headed  and  drooping.  After  they 
begin  to  bear,  cattle  ought  by  all  means  to  be  kept 
away  from  them,  as  they  not  only  deftroy  all  the  fruit 
within  their  reach,  but  the  fruit  itfelf  is  dangerous  to 
the  cattle,  being  apt  to  ftick  in  their  throats  and  choak 
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them.    Thefe  inconveniences  may  be  avoided,  by  eat-  Culdvatio 
Ing  the  fruit  grounds  bare  before  the  gathering  fea-  °* 
fon,  and  keeping  the  boughs  out  of  the  way  of  the       *  ^ 
cattle  :  but  Mr  Marftiall  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  wrong 
to  plant  orchards  in  grafs  land.  *'  Let  them  (fays  he) 
lay  their  old  orchards  to  grafs  :  and  if  they  plant,  break 
up  their  young  orchards  to  arable.  This  will  be  chan- 
ging the  courfe  of  hu(bandry,  and  be  at  once  beneficial 
to  the  land  and  the  trees. 

Our  author  complains  very  much  of  the  indolent  Indolence 
and  carelefs  method  in  which  the  Herefordfliire  and     '^'^^  f**"' 
Gloucefterfhire  farmers  manage  their  orchards.    The  *" 
natural  enemies  of  fruit-trees  (he  fays)  are,  i.  A  re- complains 
dundancy  of  wood.     2.  The  mifletoe.     3.  Mofs.  of. 
4.  Spring  frofts.    5.  Blights.   6.  Infefts.    7.  An  ex- 
cefs  of  fruit.    8.  Old  age. 

1.  A  redundancy  of  wood  is  prejudicial,  by  reafon  of  JExcefsof 
the  barren  branches  depriving  thofe  which  bear  fruit  wood  how 
of  the  nourlfhment  which  ought  to  belong  to  them. 

A  multitude  of  branches  alfo  give  the  winds  fuch  an 
additional  power  over  the  tree,  that  it  is  in  perpetual 
danger  of  being  overthrown  by  them  ;  trees  are  like- 
wife  thus  injured  by  the  damps  and  want  of  circulation 
of  air,  fo  that  only  the  outer  branches  are  capable  of 
bringing  fruit  to  maturity.  "  It  is  no  uncommon 
fight  (fays  he)  to  fee  trees  in  this  diftrid,  with  two 
or  three  tires  of  boughs  preffing  down  hard  upon  one 
another,  with  their  twigs  fo  intimately  interwoven, 
that  even  when  the  leaves  are  off,  a  fmall  bird  can 
fcarcely  creep  in  among  them. 

2.  The  mifletoe  in  this  country  is  a  great  enemy  to  Mifletoe 
the  apple-tree.    It  is  eafily  pulled  out  with  hooks  in  how  de- 
frofty  weather,  when,  being  brittle,  it  readily  breaks  ofF^^^J'''^' 
from  the  branches.    It  likewife  may  be  applied  to  a 
profitable  purpofe,  (heep  being  as  fond  of  it  as  of  ivy. 

3.  Mofs  can  only  be  got  the  better  of  by  induftry  MoIo. 
in  clearing  the  trees  of  it ;  and  in  Kent  there  are 
people  who  make  it  their  profeflion  to  do  fo.  153 

4.  Spring-frofts,  efpecially  when  they  Tuddenly  fuc-  Spring 
ceed  rain,  are  great  enemies  to  fruit-trees  ;  dry  frofts 

only  keep  back  the  blofToms  for  fome  time.  Art  can 
give  no  farther  afliftance  in  this  cafe  than  to  keep  the 
trees  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  .ftate,  fo  as  to  enable 
them  to  throw  out  a  ftrength  of  bud  and  blofTom;  and 
by  keeping  them  thin  of  wood,  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  drying  quickly  before  the  froft  fet  in. 

5.  Bhght  is  a  term,  as  applied  to  fruit-trees,  which  Blights  an 
Mr  Marfh  ill  thinks  is  not  underftood.    Two  bearing 

years,  he  remarks,  feldom  come  together;  and  he  is  of^^'^™* 
opinion,  that  it  is  the  mere  exhaufting  of  the  trees  by 
the  quantity  of  fruit  which  they  have  carried  one 
year,  that  prevents  them  from  bearlag  any  the  next. 
The  only  thing  therefore  that  can  be  done  in  this  cafe 
is,  to  keep  the  trees  in  as  healthy  and  vigorous  a  ftate 
as  polTible.  rss 

6.  Infefts  deftroy  not  only  the  blofToms  and  leaves,  ^"^^"^^^ 
but  fome  of  them  alfo  the  fruit,  efpecially  pears.    In  deftroying! 
the  year  1783  much  fruit  was  deftroyed  by  vvafps.  vvafps. 
Mr  Marfhall  advifes  to  fet  a  price  upon  the  female 

wafps  in  the  fpring  ;  by  which  thefe  mifchlevous  iii- 
fefts  wouldp  crhaps  be  exterminated,  or  at  leaft  great- 
ly lefTened. 

7.  An  excefs  of  fruit  ftints  the  growth  of  young  of  an  ex- 
trees,  and  renders  all  in  general  barren  for  two  or  three  cefs  of 
years  j  while  in  many  cafes  the  branches  arc  broken 
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off  by  tite  weight  of  the  fiuit  ;  and  in  one  cafe  Mr 

 Marfhall  mentions,  that  an  entire  tree  had  funk  under 

~^  its  burthen.  To  "prevent  as  much  as  poffible  the  bad 
efFedls  of  an  excefs  of  fruit,  Mf  Marfliall  recommends 
♦'to  graft  in  the  bouglis,"  and  when  fully  grown,  to 
thin  the  bearing  branches;  tUiis  endeavouring,  like  the 
J57  gardtner,  to  grow  fruit  every  year." 
uratinnof  Though  it  is  impofiible  to  prevent  the  efFefts  of 
h"'''be^*  old  age,  yet  by  proper  management  the  natural  hfe  of 
'ngthened  fruit-trees  may  be  confiderably  protrafted.  The  moft 
eligible  method  is  to  graft  ftocks  of  the  native  crab  in 
the  boughs.  The  decline  of  the  tree  is  preceded  by  a 
gradual  decline  of  fruitfulnefs,  which  long  takes  place 
before  the  tree  maniftfts  any  fi  ;n  of  decay.  During 
this  decline  of  fruitfulnefs,  there  is  a  certain  period 
when  the  produce  of  a  tree  will  no  longer  pay  for  the 
■ground  it  occupies,  and  beyond  this  period  it  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  allowed  to  ftand.  In  the  Vale  of 
Gloucefter,  however,  our  author  faw  an  inflance  of 
fome  healthy  bearing  apple-trees,  which  then  had  the 
fecond  tops  to  the  fame  Items.  The  former  tops  ha- 
ving been  worn  out,  were  cut  off,  and  the  (lumps  faw- 
grafted.  Our  author  obferves,  that  the  pear-tree  is 
much  longer  lived  than  the  apple,  and  ought  never  to 
be  planted  in  the  fame  ground.  He  concludes  with 
the  fallowing  general  obfervation  :  "  Thus  confidering 
jhall's  ob-  fru[t. trees  as  a  crop  in  hufbandry,  the  general  manage- 
pn  the  cul-  fn^nt  appears  to  be  this  :  Plant  upqn  a  recently  bro- 
kiire  of  tin>- ken- up  worn-out  fward.  Keep  the  foil  under  a  ftate 
bcr-trces.  of  arable  management,  until  the  trees  be  well  grown  : 
then  lay  it  dovpn  to  grafs,  and  let  it  remain  in  fward 
until  the  trees  be  removed,  and  their  roots  be  decayed ; 
when  it  will  again  require  a  coui-fe  of  arable  manage- 
ment." 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  Timber -T rees. 

The  importance  and  value  of  fhefe  is  fo  well  known, 
that  it  is  fuperfluous  to  fay  any  thing  on  that  fubjeft 
at  prefent :  notwithflanding  this  acknowledged  value, 
however,  the  growth  of  timber  is  fo  flow,  and  the  re- 
turns for  planting  fo  diftant,  that  it  is  generally  fup- 
pofcd  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  pofitive  lofs,  or  at  leaft 
to  be  attended  with  no  profit.  This  matter,  however, 
[  1^9  when  properly  con fidered,  will  appear  in  another  light. 
Different  There  arc  four dirtindl  fpecies  of  woodlands;  "v'fz. 
w  'dl'^^d.  timber-groves,  coppices,  and  woody  waftes". 

j  "  The  woods  are  a  colledtion  of  timber-trees  and  under- 

\»ood;  the  timber  groves  contain  timber- trees  without 
i  any  underwood  ;  and  the  coppices  are  coUeftions  of 

I  ■  underwood  alone.    All  thefe  turn  out  to  advantage 

r  Iboner  or  later,  according  to  the  quick  or  flow  growth 

of  the  trees,  and  the  fituation  of  the  place  with  rt  fpeft 
L  to  certain  local  advantages.    Thus  in  fome  places  un- 

1  derwood  is  of  great  confequence,  as  for  rails,  hoops, 

f  ftakes,  fuel,  &c.  and  by  reafon  of  the  quicknefs  of  its 

160      growth  it  may  be  accounted  the  moll  profitable  of  all 
What  plan- plantations.    An  ofier-bed  will  yield  a  retutn  of  pro- 
C^on'cll  ^''^      the  fecond  or  third  year,  and  a  coppice  in  15 
bring  in  a       ^"-^  years  ;  while  a  plantation  of  oaks  will  not  arrive 
rttu  n  of    at  perfcAion  in  lefs  than  a  century.    This  laft  period 
piofit.        is  fo  long,  that  it  may  not  unreafonably  be  fuppofed 
likely  to  deter  people  from  making  fuch  plantations  of 
this  kind,  as  few  are  willing  to  take  any  trouble  for 
what  they  are  never  to  fee  in  perfedlion.    It  mult  be 
You  VIII.  Part  II. 
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remembered,  however,  that  though  the  trees  them- 
felves  do  not  come  to  perfection  in  a  fliorter  time,  the 
value  of  the  ground  will  always  increafe  in  proportion 
to  their  age.  Thus,  fays  one  author  Upon'  this  fub- 
je£t,  *'  we  have  fome  knowledge  of  a  gentleman  now  ^^.gtso? 
living,  who  during  his  lifetime  has  made  plantations,  planting, 
which  in  all  probability  will  be  worth  to  his  fon  as 
much  as  his  whole  eftate,  hardfome  as  it  is.  Suppofing 
that  thofe  plantations  have  been  m>ade  50  or  60  years, 
and  that  in  the  courfe  of  20  or  3c  more  they  will  be 
worth  L.  50,000;  may  we  not  fay,  that  at  prefent  they 
are  worth  fome  20,000  1-  or  30,000!  ?  Mr  Pavier, 
in  the  4th  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  computes  the  value 
of  50  acres  of  oak  timber  in  100  years  to  be  L.  12,100, 
which  is  nearly  50  s.  annually  per  acre;  and  if  we  con- 
fider  that  this  is  continually  accumulating  without 
any  of  that  expence  or  rifk  to  which  annual  crops  are 
fubjeft,  it  is  probable  that  timber-planting  may  be  ac- 
counted one  of  the  moll  profitable  articles  in  hufban- 
dry.  Evelyn  calculates  the  profit  of  1000  acres  of 
oak-land  in  150  years,  at  no  lefs  than  L.  670,000  ; 
but  this  is  mofl:  probably  an  exaggeration.  At  any 
rate,  however,  it  would  be  Improper  to  occupy,  efpe- 
clally  with  timber  of  fuch  flow  growth,  the  grounds 
which  either  In  grafs  or  corn  can  repay  the  trouble  of 
cultivation  with  a  good  annual  crop. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers,  Mr  Wag-  Planting 
ftaffe  recommends  planting  as  an  auxiliary  to  eultlva-  meliorate* 
tion.  He  brings  an  inftance  of  the  fuccefs  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Jen  Ingham,  who  made  trial  of  "  the  moft  unpro- 
mifing  ground  perhaps  that  any  fuccefsful  planter  has 
hitherto  attempted."  His  method  was  to  plant  beech 
trees  at  proper  diftances  among  Scotch  firs,  upon 
otherwife  barren  heaths.  "  Thefe  trees  (fays  Mr  Wag- 
ftaffe),  in  a  foil  perhaps  without  clay  or  loam,  with  the 
heathy  fod  trenched  Into  its  broken  flrata  of  fand  or 
gravel,  under  the  prote<fhion  of  the  firs,  have  laid  hold, 
though  flowly,  of  the  foil;  and  accelerated  by  the  fu- 
perior  growth  of  the  firs,  have  proportionally  rifen, 
until  they  wanted  an  enlargement  of  fpace  for  growth 
when  the  firs  were  cut  down."  He  next  proceeds  to 
obferve,  that  when  the  firs  are  felled,  their  roots  decay 
in  the  ground  ;  and  thus  furnifh  by  that  decay  a  new 
fupport  to  the  foil  on  which  the  beeches  grow  :  by 
which  means  the  latter  receive  an  additional  vigour,  as 
well  as  an  enlargement  of  fpace  and  freer  air  ;  the  firs 
thenifelves,  though  cut  down  before  they  arrived  at 
their  full  growth,  being  alfo  appHcablc  to  many  valu- 
able purpofes. 

In  the  6th  volume  of  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vire  Culture  of 

find  the  culture  of  trees  recommended  by  Mr  Harries:  timber- 

and  he  Informs  us,  that  the  larch  is  the  quickell  crrcw-  '"^^"^^  ''^  j 
-  ^  °  commend- 


er  and  the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  refinous  timber- 


ed by  Mr 


trees ;  but  unlefs  there  be  pretty  good  room  allowed  Harris, 
for  the  branches  to  ftretch  out  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  trunk,  it  will  not  arrive  at  any  confiderable  fize  ; 
and  this  obfervation,  he  fays,  holds  good  of  all  pyra- 
midal trees.  Scotch  firs  may  be  planted  between  them, 
and  pulled  out  after  they  begin  to  obftruft  the  growth 
of  the  larch.  Some  of  thefe  larches  he  had  feen  plant- 
ed about  30  years  before,  which  at  five  feet  dillance 
from  the  ground  meafurtd  from  four  feet  to  five  feet 
fix  inches  in  circumference.  The  moft  barren  grounds, 
he  fays,  would  anfwer  for  thefe  trees,  but  better  foil 
is  required  for  the  oaks.    In  this  paper  he  takes  no-. 
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Timber-  tice  of  the  leaves  of  onfe  of  his  plantations  of  oaks  ha- 
^  ,  ving  been  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  by  infeds;  in  con- 

fequence  of  which  they  did  not  increafe  in  bulk  as 
Incrcafe  of  ufual :  but  another  which  had  nearly  efcaped  thefe  ra- 
oak-trces.    vages,  increafed  at  an  average  one  inch  in  circumfe- 
rence.   "  A  tree  four  feet  round  (fays  he),  that  has 
timber  20  feet  in  length,  gains  by  this  growth  a  folid 
foot  of  timber  annually,  worth  one  (hilling  at  leaft, 
and  pays  5  per  cent,  for  ftanding.    It  i'ncreafes  more 
as  the  tree  gets  from  five  to  fix  feet  round.    I  have  a 
reafonable  hope  to  infer  from  my  inquiry,  that  I  have 
in  my  groves  3000  oaks  that  pay  me  one  Ihilling  each 
per  annum,  or  L.  150  a  year.    My  poplars  have  gain- 
ed in  circumference  near  two  inches,  and  a  Worcefter 
and  witch  elm  as  much.    I  have  lately  been  inform- 
ed, that  the  fmooth  cut  of  a  holly-tree,  that  meafures 
20  inches  and  upwards  round,  is  worth  to  the  cabinet- 
165      makers  2s.  and  6d.  per  foot. 
Intreafe  of     The  following  table  Ihows  the  increafe  of  trees  in 
jlsarquis  ^^^^^  ^'^^^  ^""^  planting.     It  was  taken  from 

of  Lanf-  marquis  of  Lanfdowne's  plantation,  begun  in  the 

downe's  year  1 765,  and  the  calculation  made  on  the  15th  of 
plantation.  July  1786.  It  is  about  fix  acres  in  extent,  the  foil 
partly  a  fwampy  meadow  upon  a  gravelly  bottom. 
The  meafures  were  taken  at  five  feet  above  the  furface 
of  the  ground  ;  the  fmall  firs  having  been  occafionally 
drawn  for  pofts  and  rails,  as  well  as  rafters  for  cottages; 
and  when  peeled  of  the  bark,  will  ftand  well  for  feven 
years. 

Height  in  Circumference 
Feet.  in  Feet.  Inch. 

Lombardy  poplar     -  ^   60  to  80  4  8 

Arbeal       -       -  50  to  70  46 

Plane  -        -       50  to  60  36 

Acacia       -       -  50  to  60  24 

JElm  -  -  -  40  to  60  36 
Chefnut       -       -         30  to  50  ^  9 

Weymouth  pines       -      30  to  50  2  5 

Clufter  ditto  -  30  to  50  25 
Scotch  fir      -        -       30  to  50  2  10 

Spruce  ditto        -  30  to  50  22 

Larch  -        -       50  to  60  310 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  planting  of  timber- 
trees,  where  the  return  can  be  waited  for  during  the 
Ipace  of  20  years,  will  undoubtedly  repay  the  original 
profits  of  planting,  as  well  as  the  intereft  of  the  money 
laid  out  ;  which  is  the  better  worth  the  attention  of  a 
proprietor  of  land,  that  the  ground  on  which  they  grow 
may  be  fuppofed  good  for  very  little  elfe.  From  a 
comparative  table  of  the  growth  of  oak,  a(h,  and 
elm  timber,  given  in  the  lith  volume  of  the  Annals 
of  Agriculture,  ft  appears  that  the  oak  is  by  much  the 
j.^^  flowell  growev  of  thue  three, 
©f  under-  With  rcfpeft  to  the  growth  of  under- wood,  which 
Wood,  &c.  in  fome  cafes  is  very  valuable,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  order  to  have  an  annual  fall  of  it,  the  whole 
quantity  of  ground,  whatever  its  extent  may  be,  ought 
to  be  divided  into  annual  fowings.  The  exaft  num- 
ber of  fowings  muft,  be  regulated  by  the  ufes  to  whicb 
it  is  intended  to  be  put.  Thus  if,  as  in  Surrey,  ftakes, 
edders,  and  hoops  arc  faleable,  there  ought  to  be 
eight  or  ten  annual  fowings  j  or  if,  as  in  Kent,  hop- 
poles  are  demanded,  14  or  15  will  be  required  ;  and 
if,  as  in  Yorkfhire,  rails  be  wanted,  or,  as  in  <Jlou- 
cefterfhire^  cordwgod  be  moil  marketablej,  18  or  20 
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fowings  will  be  neceflary  to  produce  a  fucceffion  of  Timber, 
annual  falls.  Thus  the  bufiuefs,  by  being  divided, 
will  be  rendered  kfs  burthenfome  :  a  certain  propor- v~ 
tion  being  every  year  to  be  done,  a  regular  fet  of  handa 
will,  in  proper  feafon,  be  employed ;  and  by  begin- 
ning upon  a  fmall  fcale,  the  errors  of  the  firft  year  will 
be  correfted  in  the  prad^ice  of  the  fecond,  and  thofc 
of  the  fecond  in  that  of  the  third.  The  produce  of 
the  intervals  will  fall  into  regular  courfe  ;  and  when 
the  whole  is  completed,  the  falls  will  follow  each  other 
in  regidar  fucceflion.  The  greateft  objeftion  to  thi« 
method  of  fowing  woodlands  is  the  extraordinary 
trouble  in  fencing  :  but  this  objeftion  does  not  hold  if 
the  fowings  hes  at  a  diftance  from  one  another;  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  lie  together,  or  in  plots,  the  entire 
plot  may  be  inclofed  at  once  ;  and  if  it  contain  a  num.f 
ber  of  fowings,  fome  fubdivifions  will  be  neceffary^ 
and  the  annual  fowings  of  thefe  fubdivifions  may  be 
fenced  off  with  hurdles,  or  fome  other  temporary  con- 
trivance ;  but  if  the  adjoining  land  be  kept  under  the 
plough,  little  temporary  fencing  will  be  neceiTary.  It 
muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  raifing  a  woodland 
from  feeds,  it  is  not  only  neceffary  to  defend  the  young 
plants  againll  cattle  and  fheep,  but  againft  harta 
and  rabbits  alfo  :  fo  that  a  clofe  fence  of  fome  kind 
is  abfolutely  neceflary.  See  the  articles  Fsnce  and 
Hedge. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
raifing  timber,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  the  foil  be  of 
a  ftiff  clayey  nature,  it  fhould  receive  a  whole  year's  fal- 
low as  for  wheat ;  if  light,  a  crop  of  turnips  may 
be  taken ;  but  at  all  events  it  muft  be  made  perfedly 
clean  before  the  tree  feeds  be  foon,  particularly  from 
perennial  root  weeds  ;  as,  after  the  feeds  are  fown, 
the  opportunity  of  performing  this  neceflary  bufinefs 
is  in  a  great  meafure  loft.  If  the  fituation  be  moift, 
the  foil  fliould  be  gathered  into  wide  lands,  fufficiently 
round  to  let  the  water  run  ofl"  from  the  furface,  but 
not  high.  The  time  of  fowing  is  either  the  month  of 
Odober  or  March;  and  the  method  as  follows:  "The^^ 
land  being  in  fine  ordei,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  thcfovSing. 
whole  fliould  be  fown  with  corn  or  pulfe  adapted  to 
the  feafon  of  fowing  :  if  in  autumn,  wheat  or  rye 
may  be  the  crop ;  but  if  in  fpring,  beans  or  oats. 
Whichever  of  thefe  three  fpecies  be  adopted,  the  quan>. 
tity  of  feed  ought  to  be  lefs  than  ufual,  in  order  to- 
give  a  free  admiflion  of  air,  and  prevent  the  crop 
from  lodging.  The  fowing  of  the  grain  being  com- 
pleted, that  of  the  tree-feeds  muft  be  immediately  fa 
about.-  Thefe aie  to  be  put  in  drills  acrofs  the  land  : 
acorns  and  nuts  fliould  be  dibbled  in,  but  keys  and 
berries  fcattered  in  trenches  or  drills  drawn  with  the 
corner  of  a  hoe,  in  the  manner  that  gardeners  fow  their 
peafe.  The  diftance  might  be  a  quarter  of  a  ttatutc 
rod,  or  four  feet  and  one  inch  and  an  half.  A  land- 
chain  fliould  be  ufed  in  fetting  out  the  drills,  as  not 
being  liable  to  be  lengthened  or  ftiortened  by  the 
weather.  It  is  readily  divided  into  rods  ;  and  the 
quarters  may  be  eafily  marked. 

The  fpecies  of  under-wood  to  be  lown  muft  be 
determined  by  the  confumpt  of  it  in  the  neighbour-  i 
hood  of  the  plantation.    Thus,  if  fl;ake8,  hoops,  &c.  I 
be  in  rcquett,  the  oak,  hazel,  and  afli,  are  efteemed 
as  under- wood.    Where  charcoal  is  wanted  for  iroa 
forges,  beech  is  the  prevailing  underwood.    The  oak,. 
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her.  bax,  birch,  &c.  are  all  in  rcqueft  in  different  countries, 
and  the  choice  muft  be  determined  by  the  prevaihng 
demand.  As  the  keys  of  the  afh  fometimes  lie  two 
or  even  three  years  in  the  ground,  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  the  places  where  they  are  fown  diftingiiifhed  by 
fome  particular  marks,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
difturbed  by  the  plough  after  harveft  ;  as  a  few  beans 
fcattercd  along  with  them,  if  the  crop  be  oats;  or  oats, 
if  the  crop  be  beans.  The  crop  ftould  be  reafed,  not 
mo  wn,  at  harveft  time,  and  be  carried  off  as  faft  as  pof- 
fible.  Between  harveft  and  winter,  a  pair  of  furrows 
fhould  be  laid  back  to  back  in  the  middle  of  each  in- 
terval, for  meliorating  the  next  year's  cro^g,  and  laying 
the  feedling  plants  dry  ;  while  the  ftubble  of  the  un- 
nloughed  ground  on  each  fide  of  the  drills  will  keep 
them  warm  during  the  winter.  The  next  year's  crop 
may  be  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  or  if  the  firft 
was  corn,  this  may  be  beans  ;  if  the  firft  was  beans, 
this  may  be  wheat  drilled.  In  the  fpring  of  the  third 
year  the  drills  which  rofe  the  firft  year  muft  be  looked 
over,  and -the  vacancies  filled  up  from  thofe  parts 
which  are  thickeft  ;  but  the  drills  of  the  afh  Ihould  be 
let  alone  till  the  fourth-year.  The  whole  Ihould  after- 
wards be  looked  over  from  time  to  time  ;  and  this, 
with  cultivating  the  intervals,  and  keeping  the  drills 
free  from  weeds,  will  be  all  that  is  neceffary  until  the 
tops  of  the  plants  begin  to  interfere. 

The  crops  may  be  continued  for  feveral  years  ;  and 
if  they  only  pay  for  the  expences,  they  will  ftill  be  of 
confiderable  advantage  by  keeping  the  ground  ftirred, 
and  preferving  the  plants  from  hares  and  rabbits. 
Even  after  the  crops  are  difcontinued,  the  ground 
ought  ftill  to  be  ftirred,  alternately   throwing  the 
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mould  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  gathering  It  into  Timber. 
9.  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  interval.  The  bcft  me- 
thod  of  doing  this  is  to  fplit  the  ground  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  in  order  to  throw  it  up  to  the  trees 
on  both  fides  ;  this  will  preferve  the  roots  from  froft: 
gather  it  again  in  the  fpring,  which  will  check  the 
weeds,  and  give  a  frefh  fupply  of  air  :  fplit  again  at 
mid-fummcr,  to  preferve  the  plants  from  drought : 
gather,  if  neceffary,  in  autumn,  and  fpht  as  before  at 
the  approach  of  winter.  The  fpring  and  mid-fummer 
ploughings  Ihould  be  continued  as  long  as  a  plough 
can  paf  8  between  the  plants. 

Whenever  the  oaks  intended  for  timber  are  in  dan- 
gcr  of  being  drawn  up  too  (lender  for  their  height,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  cut  off  all  the  reft  at  the  height 
of  about  an  handbreadth  above  the  ground  ;  and 
thofe  defigned  to  ftand  muft  now  be  planted  at 
about  two  rods  diftant  from  each  other,  and  as  nearly 
a  quincunx  as  poffible.  The  fecond  cutting  mult  be 
determined  by  the  demand  there  is  for  the  under- 
wood ;  with  only  this  provifo,  that  the  timber  ftands 
be  not  too  much  crowded  by  it ;  for  rather  than  this 
(hould  be  the  cafe,  the  coppice  fliould  be  cut,  though 
the  wood  may  not  have  reached  its  moft  profitable 
ftate.  What  is  here  faid  of  the  method  of  rearing 
oak-trees  in  woods,  is  in  a  great  meafure  applicable  to 
that  of  raifing  other  trees  in  timber-groves.  The 
fpecies  moft  ufually  raifed  in  thefe  are  the  afh,  elm, 
beech,  larch,  fpruce  fir,  Weymouth  pine,  poplar, 
willow,  alder,  chefnut,  walnut,  and  cherry.  The  three 
laft  are  ufed  as  fubftitutes  for  the  oak  and  beech,  and 
thefe  two  for  the  mahogany. 


Part  III  Of  the  Cattle  proper  to  be  employed  in  Farm-Work  ;  Rearing  and 
Management  of  them.  Ot  Hogs,  Poultry,  Sec.  Management  of  Bees.  Of 
the  Dairy.    Of  Manures. 
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Sect.  I.  0/the  Cattle  proper  to  Reemployed. 

As  great  part  of  the  ftock  of  an  hufbandman  muft 
always  confift  of  cattle,  and  one  of  his  principal  ex- 
pences in  the  maintenance  of  them,  this  part  of  his  bufi- 
nefs  is  certainly  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moft 
important  of  the  whole.  The  cattle  belonging  to  a 
farm  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes,  viz.  fuch  as  are 
intended  for  work,  and  fuch  as  are  defigned  for  fale. 
The  former  are  now  principally  horfes,  the  oxen  for- 
merly employed  being  fallen  into  difufe,  though  it  does 
not  yet  certainly  appear  that  the  reafons  for  the  ex- 
change are  fatisfaftory.  In  the  fecond  volume  of  Bath 
Papers,  we  have  account  of  a  comparative  experiment 
of  the  utility  of  horfes  and  oxen  in  huftjaiidry  by  Mr 
Kedington  near  Bury  in  Suffolk,  in  which  the  prefe- 
rence is  decifively  given  to  oxen.  He  informs  us,  that 
at  the  time  he  began  the  experiment  (in  1779),  he  was 
almoft  certain  that  there  was  not  an  ox  worked  in 
the  whole  county  ;  finding,  however,  the  expence  of 
horfes  very  great,  he  purchafed  a  fingle  pair  of  oxen, 
but  found  much  difficulty  in  breaking  them,  as  the 
workmen  were  fo  much  prejudiced  againft  them,  that 
they  would  not  take  the  proper  pains.  At  laft  he 
met  with  a  labourer  who  undertook  the  taflc  j  and  the 


cxen  "  foon  became  as  tradable  and  as  handy,  both 
at  ploughing  and  carting,  as  any  horfes."  On  this  he 
determined  to  part  with  all  his  cart-horfes ;  and  by  the 
time  he  wrote  his  letter,  which  was  in  1781,  he  had 
not  a  fingle  horfe,  nor  any  more  than  fix  oxen  ;  which 
inconfidei-able  number  performed  with  eafe  all  the  work 
of  his  farm  (confifting  of  upwards  of  100  acres  of 
arable  land  and  60  of  pafture  and  wood),  befides  the 
ftatute  duty  oa  the  highways,  timber  and  corn,  cart- 
ing, harrowing,  rolling,  and  every  part  of  rural  bu- 
finefs.  They  are  conftantly  fiioed ;  their  haraefs  is 
the  fame  as  that  of  horfes  (excepting  the  neceffary  al- 
terations for  difference  of  fize  and  fhape);  they  are 
driven  with  bridles  and  bits  in  their  mouths,  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  fame  words  of  the  ploughman  and  carter 
as  horfes  will  do.  A  fingle  man  holds  the  plough,  and 
drives  a  pair  of  oxen  with  reins :  and  our  author  in- 
forms us,  that  they  will  plough  an  acre  of  ground  in 
lefs  than  eight  hours  time  ;  he  is  of  opinion  that  they 
would  do  it  in  feven.  The  intervals  of  a  fmall  plan- 
tation, in  which  the  trees  are  fet  in  rows  ten  feet  afun- 
der,  are  ploughed  by  a  fingle  ox  with  a  light  plough, 
and  he  is  driven  by  the  man  who  holds  it.  The  oxen 
go  in  a  cart  either  fingle,  or  one,  two,  or  three,  ac- 
cording to  the  load.  Four  oxen  will  draw  80  bufiiels 
of  barley  or  oaU  io  a  waggon  with  eafe  }  aad  if  good 
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of  their  kind,  will  travel  as  fall  as  horfes  with  the  fame 
load.  One  ox  will  draw  40  biifhels  in  a  light  cart, 
which  our  author  thinks  is  the  beft  carriage  of  any. 
On  the  whole,  he  prefers  oxen  to  horfes  for  the  follow- 
ing reafons. 

1.  They  are  kept  at  much  lefs  expence,  never  eating 
meal  or  corn  of  any  kind.  In  winter  ihey  are  fed 
with  ftraw,  turnips,  carrots,  or  cabbages;  or  inllead 
of  the  three  hit,  they  have  each  a  peck  of  bran  per 
day  while  kept  conftantly  at  work.  In  the  fpring 
they  eat  hay  ;  and  if  working  harder  than  ufual  in 
feed- time,  they  have  bran  befides.  When  the  vetches 
are  fit  for  mowing,  they  get  them  only  in  the  liable. 
After  the  day's  work  in  fummer  they  have  a  fmall 
bundle  of  hay,  and  ftand  in  the  liable  till  they  cool; 
after  which  they  are  turned  into  the  pailure.  Our  au- 
thor is  of  opinion,  that  an  ox  may  be  maintained  in 
condition,  for  the  fame  conftant  work  as  an  horfe,  for 
at  leaft  4I.  lefs  annually. 

2.  Altera  horfe  is  feven  years  old,  his  value  de- 
clines every  year;  and  when  lame,  blind,  or  very  old, 
he  is  fcarce  worth  any  thing  ;  but  an  ox,  in  any  of 
thefe  fituations,  may  be  fatted,  and  fold  for  even  more 
than  the  firll  purchafe ;  and  will  always  be  fat  fooner 
after  work  than  before. 

3.  Oxen  are  lefs  liable  to  difeafes  than  horfes. 

4.  Horfes  are  frequently  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  fer- 
vanis  riding  them  without  their  mafter's  knowledge, 
which  is  not  the  cafe  vpith  oxen. 

5.  A  general  ufe  of  oxen  would  make  beef  plenti- 
ful, and  confequently  all  other  meat  ;  which  would  be 
a  national  benefit. 

Mr  Kedington  concludes  his  paper  with  acknow- 
ledging, that  there  is  one  inconvenience  attending  the 
ufe  of  oxen,  viz.  that  it  is  difficult  to  fhoe  ^hem  ;  tho' 
even  this,  he  thinks,  is  owing  rather  to  the  unfkilful- 
nefs  of  the  finiths  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to 
{hoe  thefe  animals,  than  to  any  real  difficulty.  He  con- 
fines them  in  a  pound  while  the  operation  is  performing. 

Mr  Marfhall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  the  Midland 
counties,  Hiows  the  advantage  of  employing  oxen  in 
preference  to  horfes  from  the  mere  article  of  expence, 
which,  according  to  his  calculation,  is  enormous  on  the 
part  of  the  horfes.  He  begins  with  eftimating  the 
number  of  fquare  miles  contained  in  the  kingdom  of 
England;  and  this  he  fuppofes  to  be  30.000  of  culti- 
vated ground.  Suppofing  the  work  of  hufbandry  to 
be  done  by  horfes  only,  and  each  fquare  mile  to  em- 
ploy 20  horfes,  which  is  about  3  to  )  00  acres,  the 
whole  number  ufed  throughout  Britain  would  be 
600,000;  from  which  deducing  one  fixth  for  the  num- 
ber of  oxen  employed  at  prefent,  the  number  of  horfes 
juft  now  employed  will  be  500,000.  Admitting  that 
each  horfe  works  ten  years,  the  number  of  farm-horfes 
which  die  annually  are  no  fewer  than  50,000 ;  each  of 
which  requires  full  four  years  keep  before  he  is  fit  for 
work.  Horfes  indeed  are  broke  in  at  three,  fonjc 
two,  years  old,  but  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  indulged 
in  keep  and  work  till  they  are  fix;  fo  that  the  coft 
of  rearing  and  keeping  may  be  laid  at  full  four  ordi- 
nary years.  For  all  this  confumption  of  vegetable  pro- 
duce he  returns  not  the  community  a  fingle  article  of 
food,  clothing,  or  commerce  ;  even  his  flcin  for  eco- 
nomical purpofes  being  barely  worth  the  taking  off. 
By  working  horfes  in  the  affairs  of  hufbandry,  there-! 
fore,  '<  the  community  is  lofing  annually  the  ameunt 
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of  200,000  years  keep  of  a  growing  horfe  ;"  Vh2ch  at  Cattle  to  b< 
the  low  ellimate  of  five  pounds  a-year,  amounts  to  a  t™plo>e(J- 

million  annually.    On  the  contrary,  fuppofing  the  bu-  '  

finefs  of  hufbandry  to  be  done  folely  by  cattle,  and  a  m/lHon 
admitting  that  oxen  may.be  fatted  with  the  fame  ex-  aonually. 
penditure  of  vegetable  produce  as  that  which  old  horfes 
require  to  fit  them  for  full  work,  and  that  initead  of  f -^f^'"*^ 
50,000  horfes  dying,  501,000  oxen,  of  no  more  than 
52  Itone  each,  are  annually  fiaughtered  ;  it  is  evident, 
that  a  quantity  of  beef  nearly  equal  to  what  the  city 
of  London  confumes  would  be  annually  brought  into 
the  market;  or,  in  other  words,  100,000  additional 
inhabitants  i^ight  be  iupplied  with  one  pound  of  ani- 
mal food  a-day  each  ;  and  this  without  corifuming  one 
additional  blade  of  grafs.     "  I  am  far  fiom  ixpeaing 
(fays  Mr  Mariball),  that  cattle  will,  in  a  fliort  fpace 
ot  time,  become  the  univerfal  bealls  of  draft  in  liuf- 
bandry  ;  nor  will  I  contend,  that  under  the  prefent  j 
circumllances  of  the  ifland  they  ought  in  ilridl  pro-  ' 
priety  to  be  ufed.    But  1  know  that  cattle,  under 
proper  management,  and  kept  to  a  proper  age,  are 
equal  to  every  work  of  hulbandry,  in  moft  if  not  all 
fituations:  And  I  am  certain,  that  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  there  is  at  prefent  might  be  worked 
with  confiderable  advantage,  not  to  the  community 
only,  but  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  lands.  If 
only  one  of  die  50,000  carcafes  now  loll  annually  to- 
the  community  could  be  reclaimed,  the  faving  would 
be  an  objcd." 

In  Norfolk,  our  author  informs  us  that  horfes  areNo  oxen 
the  only  beads  of  labour  ;  and  that  there  is  not  per-  ufed  i.i 
haps  one  ox  worked  throughout  the  whole  county. 
It  is  the  fame  in  the  Vale  of  Glouceller,,  though  oxen 
are  ufed  in  the  adjoining  counties.    Formerly  fomeobjedHon  ' 
oxen  were  worked  in  it  double  ;  but  they  were  found  to  ihem  in  ' 
to  poach  the  land  too  much,  and  were  therefore  givett-the  Vale  o£ 
up.    Even  when  worked  fingle,  the  fame  objcdion  is  ^l^^ccft.r. 
made  :  but,  fays  Mr  Marlhall,  "  in  this  I  fufpeil  there 
is  a  fpice  of  obftinacy  in  the  old  way  ;  a  want  of  a 
due  portion  of  the  fpirit  of  improvement  ;  a  kind  of 
indolence.    It  might  not  perhaps  be  too  fevere  to  fay 
of  the  Vale  farmers,  that  they  would  rather  be  eaten 
up  by  their  horfes  than  ftep  out  of  the  beaten  trad 
to  avoid  them."    Shoeing  oxen  with  whole  (hoes,  in 
our  author's  opinion,  might  remedy  the  evil  complained 
of;  but  '«  if  not,  let  thofe  (fays  he)  who  are  adr 
yocates  for  oxen  calculate  the  comparative  difference 
in  wear  and  keep,  and  thofe  who  are  their  enemies 
eftimate  the  comparative  mifchiefs  of  trading;  and  thus 
decide  upon  their  value  as  beafts  of  labour  in  li^e  Vale."  j-. 
In  the  Cotfwold  oxen  are  worked  as  well  as  horfes   Ufed  in  the 
but  the  latter,  our  author  fears,  arc  Hill  in  the  pro-  Coifwold. 
portion  of  two  to  one  :  he  has  the  fatisfaftion  to  find, 
however,  that  the  former  are  coming  into  more  gene- 
ral ufe.    They  are  worked  in  harnefs  y  the  collar  and 
harnefs  being  ufed  as  for  horfes,  not  reverfed,  as  in 
moR  cafes  they  are  for  oxen.    "  They  appear  (fays  our 
author)  to  be  perfedly  handy,  and  work,  either  at 
plough  or  cart,  in  a  manner  which  fhows,  that  although 
horfes  may  be  in  fome  cafes  convenient,  and  in  moft  ca.- 
kspIeafurahU  to  the  driver y  they  are  by  no  means  tieeef-      j.g  ' 
fary  to  huftandry.    A.convenience  ufed  in  this  coun-  MovLbie 
try  18  a  moveable  harncfs-houfe,  with  a  fledge  bottom,  harnefs- 
which  is  drawn  from  place  to  place  as  occafion  may  re- 
quire.    Thus  no  labour  is  loft  either  by  the  oxen  or 
their  drivers. 

In 
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In  YorfeThire  oxen  are  ftill  ufed,  though  in  much  Sect. 
fewer  numbers  than  formerly  ;  but  our  author  does  not 
imagine  this  to  be  any  decifive  argument  againd  their 
utility.    The  Yorkfliire  plough  was  formerly  of  fuch 

an  unwieldy  conthuaion,  that  four  or  fix  oxen,  iii  ,  ,  ,  r  ^  .  at  a/t  n  11  •  r  ■  •  »k  ^  the  black 
yokes,  led  by  two  horfes,  were  abfolutely  requihte  to  black  cart-horfe  ;  though  Mr  Marfan  .s  ol  opmion  hat  the^black  ^ 
draw  It ;  but  the  improvements  in  the  conilruaion  of  this  kind  are  unpiohtable  as  beafts  of  draught  m  huf. 
the  plough  have  of  late  been  fo  great,  that  two  horfes  bandry.  The  p.xfcnt  unprovement  in  the  breed  took 
are  found  to  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  ;  fo  that  as  nfe  from  fix  Zealand  mare*  fent  over  by  the  late 
Yorkflure  has  all  along  been  famous  for  its  breed  of  I^ord  Chcfterheld  during  his_  embafl-y  at  the  Hague, 
horfes,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  prefent  difufe  of  Th^fe  mares  being  lodged  at  his  lord!hip  s  feat  at  Bret- 
Even  in  carriages  they  arc  now  much  difufed  ;  by  in  Derbyfh.re,  the  breed  of  horfes  thus  became 
Marfiiall  afiigns  as  a  reafon  for  this,  that  the    improved  in  that  county,  and  for  fome  tune  it  took 

the  lead  for  the  fpecies  of  thefe  animals.    As  the  im. 
proved  breed  pafi'ed    into    Leicellerniire,  however, 
through  fome  unknown  circumltances,  it  became  flill 
more  improved,  and  Leiceilcr  has  for  fome  time  taken 
the  lead.     It  is  now  found,  however,  that  the  very  ■ 
large  horfes  formerly  bred  in  this  di ft. rift  are  much  lefa  180 
ufeful  than,  fuch  as  are  of  a.fmaller  fize.    Mr  MarlhaU 
defcribes  in  magnificent  terms  one  of  thefe  large  horfes, 
a  ttallion  belonging  to  Mr  Bakewell  named  K  (  a ) » well  deicri- 
which,  he  fays,  was  the  handfomeft  horfe  he  ever  faw.  bed. 
"  He  was  (fays  he)  the  {ancied  .  <war-horfe  of  the 
German  painters  ;  who,  in  the  luxuriance  of  iraagi-' 
nation,  never  perhaps  excelled  the  natural  grandeur  of 
this  horfe.     A  man  of  moderate  fizc  fecmed  to  fhrink 
behind  his  fore  end^  which  rofe  fo  perfeftly  upright. 


oxen, 
but  M 

roads  were  formerly  deep  in  winter,  and  foft  to  the 
hoof  in  fummcr  ;  Lut  now  thsy  are  univcrfally  a  caufe- 
way  of  hard  limeltones,.  which  hurt  the  feet  of  oxen 
even  when  (hod.  Thus  it  even  appears  matter  of  iur- 
prlfe  to  our  author  that  fo  many  oxen  are  employed 
in  this  county;  and  the  employment  of  ihem  at  all  is 
to  him  a  convincing  argument  of  their  utility  as  beails 
of  draught.  The  timber  carriers  Hill  continue  to  ufe 
them,  even  though  their  employment  be  folely  upon 
the  road.  They  find  them  not  only  able  to  ftand 
working  every  day  provided  their  feet  do  not  fail  them, 
but  to  bear  long  hours  better  than  horfes  going  in  the 
An  ox  in  a  good  pafture  foon  fills  his 


fame  paft:ure. 

belly,  and  lies  down  to  reft  ;  but  an  horfe  can  fearce 

fatisfy  his  hunger  in  a  fhort  fummer's  night.  Oxen  are  ,,t,.       „r  ,  r, 

alfo  confidered  as  much  fuperior  at  a  difficult  pull  to  h.s  ears  ftood  (as  Mr  Bakewell  fays  every  horfe  s  ears 

horfes  ;  but  this  he  is  willing  to  fuppofe  arifes  from  ought  to  ftand)  perpendicularly  over  his  fore  feet.  It 

their  ufing  half-bred  hunters  in  Yorkfhire,  and  not  the  may  be  fald,  with  little  latitude,  that  in  grandeur  and 


fymmetry  of  form,  viewed  as  a  piaurabk  objeft,  he 
exceeded  aa  far  the  horfe  which  this  fuperior  breeder 
had  the  honour  of  fhowing  to  his  Majefty,  and  which 
was  afterwards  fhown  publicly  at  London,  as  that  horfe 
does  the  meaneft  of  the  breed."  A  moie  u/eful  horfe, 
bred  alfo  by  Mr  Bakewell,  however,  is  defcrlbed  as 
This  fpecies  of  beafts  of  draught  coft  at  four  having  "  a  thick  carcafe,  his  back  fhort  and  ftralght, 
old  from  20I.  to   30  1.  ;  they  will,  with  ex-    and  his  legs  (hort  and  clean     as  ftrong  as  an  ox,  yet 


true  breed  of  cart  horfes.  "  But  what  (fays  he)  are 
thorough-bred  cart-horfes?  Why,  a  fpecies  of  ftrong, 
heavy,  fluggifti  animals,  adapted  folely  to  the  purpofe 
of  draught ;.  and  according  to  the  prefent  law  of  the 
country,  cannot,  without  an  annual  expence,  which 
nobody  beftows  upon  them,  be  ufed  for  any  other  pur 
pofe. 

tra^v'agan'r  keep"   extraordifiary  'caTe  'and  attendance,  aftive  as  a"poney  ;  equally  fuitable  for  a  cart  or  a  light, 

and  much  good  luck,  continue  to  labour  eight  or  ten  er  carnage.'      .  '         ,     ,  1  r 

years;  and  may  then  generally  be  fold  for  five  fhil-       The  ftallions  in  this  county  are  bred  either  by  far. 

lings  a- head.     If  Vv^e  had  no  ether  fpecies  of  animals  mers  or  by  perfons  whofe  bufinefs  it  13  to  breed  them, 

adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  draught  in  the  ifland,  cart-  and  who  therefore  have  the  name  of  ireec/ers.  Thefe 

horfes  would  be  very  valuable,  they  being  much  fu-  laft  either  cover  with  them  themfelves,  or  let  them  out 

perior  to  the  breed  of  faddle  horfes  for  the  purpofe  of  to  others  for  the  feafon,  or  fell  them  altogether  to  ftal- 

draught.    But  it  appears  evident,  that  were  only  a  Hon-men  who  travel  about  with  them  to  diftercnt  , 

ImalKhare  of  the  attention  paid  ,  to  the  breeding  of  places— The  prices  given  for  them  are  from  sotoprkesoc 

draught  oxen  which  is  now  beftowed  on  the  breeding  200  guineas  by  purchafe  ;  from  40  to  80  or  a  hun- llalhcns. 

of  cart-horfes,  animals  equally  powerful,  more  adive,  dred  by  the  feafon  j^r  from  half  a  guinea  to  two  gui- 

le&  coftly,  equally  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  hufhan-  neas  by  the  mare.    The  mares  are  moftly  kept  by  the 

dry  if  harnefied  with  equal  judgment,  lefs  expenfive  in  farmers,  and  are  worked  untd  near  the  times  of  foal- 

keep  and  attendance,  much  more  durable,  and  Infi-  ing,  and  moderately  afterwards  while  they  fuckle  :  the 


for  the  laft  ten  years,  has  been  from  five  to  ten  pounds 
or  guineas  ;  for  yearlings,  10  to  15  or  20;  for  two- 
year-olds,  15  to  25  or  30  ;  for  fix-year- olds,  from  25  jg^ 
to  40  guineas." — Our  author  acknowledges  that  this  Mr  Mar-  - 
breed  of  horfes,  confidered  abftraiftedly  in  the  light  ^^^j^^yg^jQ^g  ^ 
chailengeTfoi  ftren'lth,  agility,  and  fagacity,  t1ie  beft    which  they  appear  here,  are  evidently  a  profitable  fpe-.  ^^^Tcd' 
bred  cart-horfe  in  the  kingdom."  cies  of  live  ftock,  and  as  far  as  there  is  a  market  for  ing  horfes.  , 

fix-years-old  horfes  of  this  bueed,  it  is  profitable  to  a- 

grlculture^ 


but  fhould  never  be  fubjefted  .  to  hard  labour  until  he 
be  five  years  old  ;  from  which  age,  until  he  be  15;  or 
perhaps  20,,  he  may  be  confidered  as  in  his  prime  as  a 
beatt  of  draught.  An  ox  which  L  worked  feveral 
years  in  Surrey,  might  at  17  or  18  years  of  age  have 


(a)  Mr  Bakewell  diftinguilhcs  all  his  horfes,  bulls,  and  rams,  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
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But  (fays  he)  viewing  the  buQnefs  of   the  Norfolk  management  of  horfes  as  the  clieapcft  me*  Different 


agriculture  in  general,  not  one  occupier  in  ten  can 
partake  of  the  profit ;  and  being  kept  in  agriculture 
after  they  have  reached  that  profitable  age,  they  be- 
come indifputably  one  of  its  heavieft  burdens.  For 
befides  a  ceflation  of  improvement  of  four  or  five  gui- 
neas a  year,  a  decline  in  value  of  as  much  yearly  takes 
place.  Even  the  brood-mares,  after  they  have  pafTed 
that  age,  may,  unlefs  they  be  of  a  very  fuperior  qua- 
lity, be  deemed  unprofitable  to  the  farmer." 

Our  author  complains  that  the  ancient  breed  of  Nor- 
folk horfes  is  almoft  entirely  wrorn  out.  They  w^ere 
fmall,  brown-muzzled,  and  light-boned;  but  they 
could  endure  very  heavy  work  with  little  food  :  two 
of  them  were  found  quite  equal  to  the  plough  in  the 
foil  of  that  county,  which  is  not  deep.  The  prefent 
breed  is  produced  by  a  crofs  with  the  large  one  of  Lin- 
Suffolk  and  colnfliire  and  Leice'terfhire  already  mentioned.  He 
Gloacefter  approves  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  which  (he  fays)  are  a 
*  *'  half-horfe  half  hog  race  of  animals,  but  better  a- 
dapted  to  the  Norfolk  hufbandry  than  the  Leicefter- 
fhire  breed ;  their  principal  fault,  in  his  opinion,  is  a 
flatnefs  of  the  rib. —In  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter  moft 
farmers  rear  their  own  plough-horfes,  breeding  of 
horfes  not  being  praftifed.  They  are  of  a  very  ufeful 
kind,  the  colour  molUy  black,  inclinable  to  tan  co- 
lour, Ihort  and  thick  in  the  barrel,  and  low  on  their 
legs.  The  price  of  a  fix-year-old  horfe  from  25I.  to 
55I.  Some  cart  horfes  are  bred  in  Cotfwold  hills ; 
the  mares  are  worked  till  the  time  of  foaling,  but 
not  while  they  fuckle  ;  and  the  foals  are  weaned  early, 
•while  there  is  plenty  of  grain  upon  the  ground. 
Yorkfhire,  which  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  breed 
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thod  ,  of  feeding  them  pradifed  any  where  ;  ^hich,         f  ^ 
however,  he  feems  willing  to  afcribe  in  a  great  mea-  , 
fure  to  the  excellency  of  their  breed.    In  the  winter  186 
months,  when  little  work  is  to  be  done,  their  only  Norfolk 
rack-meat  is  barley-ftraw  ;  a  referve  of  clover-hay  be-  •"*"ag'^- 
ing  ufually  made  againft  the  hurry  of  feed  time.    A  JJ^^^^f^j.^jf^ 
bufhel  of  corn  in  the  moft  bufy  feafon  is  computed  to  commend- 
be  an  ample  allowance  for  each  horfe,  and  in  more  ed. 
leifure  times  a  much  lefs  quantity  fuffices.    Oats  and 
fometimes  barley,  when  the  latter  is  cheap  and  unfale- 
able,  are  given  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  barley  is  generally- 
malted,  /.  e.  fteeped  and  afterwards  fpread  abroad  for 
a  few  days,  until  it  begin  to  vegetate,  at  which  time 
it  is  given  to  the  horfes,  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  lefa 
heating  than  in  its  natural  ftate.    Chaff  is  univerfally 
mixed  with  horfe- corn  :  the  great  quantities  of  corn 
grown  in  this  country  afford  in  general  a  fufficlency 
of  natural  chaff ;  fo  that  cut  chaff  is  not  much  in  ufe  : 
the  chaff,  or  rather  the  awns  of  barley,  which  in  forac 
places  are  thrown  as  ufelefs  to  the  dunghil,  are  here 
in  good  efteem  as  provender.    Oat-chaff  is  dcfervedly  « 
confidered  as  being  of  much  inferior  quality.  —  It  may  xhis  me- 
here  be  remarked,  that  this  method  of  keeping  horfes  thod  fol- 
which  Mr  Marftiall  approves  of  in  the  Norfolk  far-  lowed  in 
mers,  is  pradifed,  and  probably  has  been  fo  from  time 
immemorial,  in  many  places  of  the  north  of  Scotland ;  i^^nd. 
and  is  found  abundantly  fufficient  to  enable  them  to 
go  through  the  labour  required.    In  fummer  they  are 
in  Norfolk  kept  out  all  night,  generally  in  clover  leys, 
and  in  fummer  their  keep  ^s  generally  clover  only,  9 
few  tares  excepted.  it- 
In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  Cakulu 


of  horfes,  ftill  ftands  forcmoft  in  that  refpeft  among  Mr  Young  gives  an  account  of  the  expence  of  keep-  '^^ 

the  Englifh  counties.    It  is  principally  remarkable  for  ing  horfes  ;  which,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  numbers  f"''^""!"! 

the  breed  of  faddle-horfes,  which  cannot  be  reared  in  kept  in  the  ifiand,  feems  ftill  to  be  very  indeterminate,  feT"^ 

Norfolk,  though  many  attempts  have  been  made  for  as  the  informations  he  received  varied  no  lefs  than  from 


that  purpofe.  Yorkftiire  ftallions  are  frequently  fent 
into  Norfolk  ;  but  though  the  foals  may  be  handfome 
when  young,  they  lofe  their  btauty  when  old.  In 
Yorkftiire,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  foal  be  ever 
fo  unpromifing,  it  acquires  beauty,  ftrength,  and  adli- 
vity  as  it  grows  up.  Mr  Marftiall  fuppofes  that  from 
five  to  ten  thoufand  hoifes  are  annually  bred  up  be- 
tween the  eaftern  Morelands  and  the  Humber. 

^«  Thirty  years  ago  (fays  Mr  Marftiall),  ftrong 
faddlc-horfes,  fit  for  the  road  only,  were  bred  in  the 
Vale  ;  but  now  the  prevailing  breed  is  the  faftiionable 
coach-horfe,  or  a  tall,  ftrong,  and  over-fized  hunter  j 
and  the  ftiows  of  ftallions  in  1787  were  flat  and  fpi- 
ritlefs  in  compaiifon  with  thofe  of  1783."  The  black 
cart- horfe,  an  objeft  of  Mr  Marftiall's  peculiar  aver- 
lion,  is  alfo  coming  into  the  Vale. 

In  the  breeding  of  horfes  he  complains  greatly  of 
the  negligence  of  the  Yorkftiire  people,  ihe  mares 
being  almoft  totally  negledted ;  though  in  the  brute 
creation  almoft  every  thing  depends  upon  the  female. 

With  regard  to  the  general  maintenance  of  horfes, 
we  have  already  mentioned  in  this  article,  and  that  of 
Agriculture,  feveral  kinds  of  food  upon  which  ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  moft  profitable  mode  of  keeping  them.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  moft  certain  method  of  afcertaining  this 
matter  is  by  obferving  the  praftice  of  thofe  counties 
where  horfes  are  moll  in  ufe.  Mr  Marftiall  recommends 

3 


L.  8  to  L.  25  a-year.  From  accounts  kept  on  his  own 
farm  of  the  expence  of  horfes  kept  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe than  that  of  agriculture,  he  ftated  them  as  fol- 
lows : 


1763  Six  horfes  coft  per  horfe  10 

1764  Seven  do.          .           -  g 

1765  Eight  do.           r           -  14 

1 766  Six  do.           -           -  xi 
Average  on  the  whole  L.  1 1  :  12  :  3. 

By  accounts  received  from  Northmtms  in  Hereford- 
ftiire,  the  expences  ftood  as  follows  : 


13 
10 
6 
18 


d. 

o 
1 1 

6 
9 


1768  Expeace  per  horfe 
1769 


20 

15 
H 
15 
18 

*5 

H 
»9 
16 


d. 


7 
8 

14 
13 
4 
1 1 

4 

o 

"4 


1770 

1771  -  - 

1772 
J773 

»774  -  -  -  H    4  5 

1775  -  -  -  »9    o  5 

1776  -  -  -  16  14  5 
Average  L.  1 6  :  13:  1 . 

On  thefe  difcordant  accounts  Mr  Young  obferves, 
undoubtedly  with  juftice,  that  many  of  the  extra  ex» 
pences  depend  on  the  extravagance  of  the  fervants  ; 
while  fome  of  the  apparent  favings  depend  either  on 
their  careleffnefs,  or  Jlealing  provender  to  their  beafta 

privately, 


fea.  nr. 
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tearing  privately,  which  will  frequently  be  done.  He  con- 
black     eludes,  however,  as  follows  :  *'  The  more  exadlly  the 

  expence  of  horfes  h  examined  into,  the  more  advan- 

tageous  will  the  ufe  of  oxen  be  found.  Every  day's 
experience  convinces  me  more  and  mote  of  this.  If 
liorfes  kept  for  ufe  alone,  and  not  for  (how,  have  pro- 
ved thus  expenfive  to  me,  what  muft  be  the  expence  to 
thofe  farmers  who  make  their  fat  fleek  teams  an  objeft 
of  vanity  ?  It  is  ealier  conceived  than  calculated. 

Sec  t.  III.  0/  the  Breeding  and  Rearing  of  Black 
Cattle. 

These  are  reared  for  the  two  different  purpofes,  viz. 
work,  and  fattening  for  {laughter.    For  the  former 
189      purpofe,  Mr  Marlhall  remarks,  that  it  is  obvioufly  ne- 
r     de*'*  ceflary  to  procure  a  breed  without  horns.    This  he 
Irable  for  thinks  would  be  no  difadvantage,  Zb  horn,  though  for- 
iroik.       merly  an  article  of  feme  requeft,  is  now  of  very  little 
value.    The  horns  are  quite  ufelefs  to  cattle  in  their 
domeftic  ilate,  though  nature  has  beftowed  them  upon 
them  as  weapons  of  defence  in  their  wild  flate  ;  and 
our  author  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  quite  prac- 
ticable to  produce  a  hornlefs  breed  of  black- cattle  as 
well  as  of  fheep,  which  laft  has  been  done  by  atten- 
tion and  perfeverance  ;  and  there  are  now  many  horn- 
lefs breeds  of  thefe  creatures  in  Britain.    Nay,  he  in- 
fife,  that  there  are  already  three  or  four  breeds  of 
hornlefs  cattle  in  the  ifland ;  or  that  there  are  many 
kinds  of  which  numbers  of  individuals  are  hornlefs, 
and  from  thefe  by  proper  care  and  attention  a  breed 
might  be  formed.    The  firft  flep  is  to  feledl  females; 
and  having  obferved  their  iraperfeftions,  to  ende<lvour 
jjjj      to  correft  them  by  a  wellchofen  male, 
^ropei  ties      1  he  other  properties  of  a  perfeA  breed  of  black  cat- 
eqiiifue  in  tie  for  the  purpofes  of  the  dairy  as  well  as  others, 
(lack  cat-   ouglitj  according  to  Mr  Marfhall,  to  be  as  follows. 

1 .  The  head  fmall  and  clean,  to  leffen  the  quantity  of 
offal.  2.  The  neck  thin  and  clean,  to  lighten  the  fore- 
end,  as  well  as  to  leffen  the  collar,  and  make  it  fit 
clofe  and  eafy  to  the  animal  in  work.  3.  The  car- 
cafe  large,  the  chefl  deep,  and  the  bofom  broad,  with 
the  ribs  ftanding  out  full  from  the  fpine  ;  to  give 
flrength  of  frame  and  conftitution,  and  to  admit  of 
the  inteftines  being  lodged  within  the  ribs.  4.  The 
flioulders  fhouid  be  light  of  bone,  and  rounded  off  at 
the  lower  point,  that  the  collar  may  be  eafy,  but 
broad  to  give  ftrength  ;  and  well  covered  with  flefh 
for  the  greater  eafe  of  draught,  as  well  as  to  furnilh 
a  defired  point  in  fatting  cattle.  5.  The  back  ought 
to  be  wide  and  level  throughout  ;  the  quarters  long  ; 
the  thighs  thin,  and  ftanding  narrow  at  the  round 
bone  ;  the  udder  large  when  full,  but  thin  and  loofe 
when  empty,  to  hold  the  greater  quantity  of  milk  ; 
with  large  dug-veins  to  fill  it,  and  long  elaflic  teats 
for  drawing  it  off  with  greater  eafe.  6.  The  legs 
(below  the  knee  and  hock)  ftraight,  and  of  a  middle 
length  ;  their  bone,  in  general,  light  and  clean  from 
flefhinefs,  but  with  the  joints  and  finews  of  a  mode- 
rate fize,  for  the  purpofes  of  flrength  and  aftivity. 
7.  The  flefh  ought  to  be  mellow  in  the  flate  of  flefhi- 
nefs, and  firm  in  the  flate  of  fatnefs.  8.  The  hide 
mellow,  and  of  a  middle  thicknefs,  though  in  our 
author's  opinion  this  is  a  point  not  yet  well  deter- 


As  the  milk  of  cows  is  always  an  article  of  great  Rearing 
importance,  it  becomes  an  objeft  to  the  hufbandman,if  ^.^^^j^ 
poffible,  to  prevent  the  wafteof  that  ufeful  fluid,  which  .      ^  '  f 
in  the  common  way  of  rearing  calves  is  unavoidable.  191 
A  method  of  bringing  up  thefe  young  animals  at  ^ef8  0^'  rearing 
expence  is  propofed  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.^l^'^j^'^^ 
His  plan  is  to  make  feimmed  milk  anfwer  the  purpofe  jjjjjj^^ 
of  that  which  is  newly  drawn  from  the  teat ;  and  ^^^^^ 
which,  he  fuppofes,  might  anfwer  the  purpofe  at  one  /igriculture^ . 
third  of  the  expence  of  new  milk.    The  articles  to  be  vol.  i. 
added  to  the  fkimmed  milk  are  treacle  and  the  com- P-  ^9^* 
mon  linfeed  oil  cake  ground  very  fine,  and  almoft  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  the  quantities  of  each  being  fo 
fmall,  that  to  make  32  gallons  would  cofl  only  6  d. 
befides  the   fkimmed  milk.    It  mixes  very  readily 
and  almoft  intimately  with  the  milk,  making  it  more 
rich  and  mucilaginous,  without  giving  it  any  difagree- 
able  tafte.    The  receipt  for  making  it  is  as  follows. 
Take  one  gallon  of  fkimmed  milk,  and  to  about  » 
pint  of  it  add  half  an  ounce  of  treacle,  ftirring  it  un- 
til it  is  well  mixed ;  then  take  one  ounce  of  linfeed 
oil-cake  finely  pulverifed,  and  with  the  hand  let  it  fall 
gradually  in  very  fmall  quantities  into  the  milk,  ftir.- 
ring  it  in  the  mean  time  with  a  fpoon  or  ladle  until  it 
be  throughly  incorporated ;  then  let  the  mixture  be 
put  into  the  other  part  of  the  milk,  and  the  whole  be 
made  nearly  as  warm  as  new  milk  when  it  is  firft  taken 
from  the  cow,  and  in  that  ftate  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  The 
quantity  of  the  oil  cake  powder  may  beincreafed  from 
time  to  time  as  occafion  requires,  and  as  the  calf  be- 
comes inured  to  its  flavour.     On  this  fubjeft  Mr 
Young  remarks,  that  in  rearing  calves,  there  are  two  Mr  Young'* 
objefts  of  great  importance,    i.  To  bring  them  up^^ps"- 
without  any  milk  at  all;  and,  2.  To  make  fkimmed 
milk  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fuch  as  is  newly  milked  or 
fucked  from  the  cow.    In  confequence  of  premiums 
offered  by  the  London  Society,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  accompli fh  thefe  defirable  purpofes  ; 
and  Mr  Budel  of  Wanborough  in  Surrey  was  rewarded 
for  an  account  of  his  method.    This  was  no  other 
than  to  give  the  creatures  a  gruel  made  of  ground  bar- 
ley and  oats.    Mr  Young,  however,  who  tritd  thia 
method  with  two  calves,  affures  us  that  both  of  them 
died,  though  he  afterwards  put  them  upon  milk  when 
they  were  found  not  to  thrive.    When  in  Ireland  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  purchafing  calves  at  three  days 
old  from  2od.  to  3s.  each  ;  by  which  he  was  induced 
to  repeat  the  experiment  many  times  over.    This  he 
did  in.  different  ways,  having  colledled  various  receipts. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  he  tried  hay  tea,  bean-meal 
mixed  with   wheat-flour,  barley   and   oats  ground 
nearly,  but  not  exaftly,  in  Mr  Budd's  method  ;  but  the 
principal  one  was  flix-feed  boiled  into  a  jelly,  and 
mixed  with  warm  water  ;  this  being  recommended 
more  than  all  the  reft.    The  refult  of  all  thefe  trials 
was,  that  out  of  30  calves  only  three  or  four  were 
reared  ;  thefe  few  were  brought  up  with  barley  and 
oatmeal,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  flax- feed  jelly  ; 
one  only  excepted,  which  at  the  defire  of  his  coach- 
man was  brought  up  on  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  of 
flcimmed  milk  and  one  third  of  water,  with  a  fmall 
addition  of  flax  jelly  well  diflblved. 

The  fecond  objedl,  viz.  that  of  improving  fkimmed 
milk,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, fccms  to  be  the  more  practicable  of  the  two*. 

Mr- 
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Rearing   Mr  Young  informs  US,  that  it  has  anfwered  well  with 
C8«l^     him  for  two  feafons  ;  and  two  farmers  to  whom  he 
■  _    ^  '   I  communicated  it  gave  likewife  a  favourable  report. 

193  In  the  third  volume  of  the  fame  work,  we  are  in- 

Method  of  formed  that  the  Cornwall  farmers  ufe  the  following 
calves  m  '"'^'hod  in  rearing  their  calves.  "  They  are  taken 
Cornv^^ll,  the  cow  from  the  fourth  to  the  fixth  day;  after 

which  they  have  raw  milk  from  fix  to  ten  or  1 4  days. 
After  this  they  feed  them  with  fcalded  feimmed  milk 
and  gruel  made  of  ftielled  oats,  from  three  quarts  to 
four  being  given  in  the  morning,  and  the  fame  in  the 
evening.  The  common  family  broth  is  thought  to 
be  as  good  or  better  than  the  gruel,  the  favour  of  the 
fait  being  fuppofed  to  ftrengthen  their  bowels.  The 
proportion  of  gruel  or  broth  is  about  one  third  of  the 
milk  given  them.  A  little  line  ha}'  is  fet  before  them, 
which  they  feon  begin  to  eat. 
"MrCrook's  In  the  fifth  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  w«  have  an  ac- 
method.  count  by  Mr  Crook  of  a  remarkably  fuccefsful  experi- 
ment on  rearing  calves  without  any  milk  at  all.  This 
gentleman,  in  1787,  weaned  17  calves;  in  1788,  23; 
and  in  1789,  15.  In  1787,  he  bought  three  facks  of 
linfeed,  value  L.  2,  5s.  which  lafted  the  whole  three 
years.  One  quart  of  it  was  put  to  fix  quarts  of  water; 
which,  by  boiling  10  minutes,  was  reduced  to  a  jelly  : 
the  calves  were  fed  with  this  mixed  with  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  tea,  made  by  ffceping  the  beft  hay  in  boihng 
water.  By  the  ufe  of  this  food  three  times  a  day,  he 
fays  that  his  calves  throve  better  than  thofe  of  his 
neighbours  which  were  reared  with  milk. — Thefe  un- 
natural kinds  of  food,  however,  are  in  many  cafes  apt 
to  produce  a  loofenefs,  which  in  the  end  proves  fatal 
to  the  calves.  In  Cornwall  they  remedy  this  fometimes 
by  giving  acorns  as  an  aftringent ;  fometimes  by  a  cor- 
dial ufed  for  the  human  fpecies,  of  which  opium  is  the 
bafis. 

In  Norfolk,  the  calves  aie  reared  with  milk  and  tur- 
rfips  ;  fometimes  with  oats  and  bran  mixed  among  the 
latter.  Winter  calves  are  allowed  more  milk  than 
fummer  ones ;  hut  they  are  univerfally  allowed  new 
milk,  or  even  to  fuck. — In  the  midland  counties  bull- 
calves  are  allowed  to  remain  at  the  teat  until 'they  be 
fix,  nine,  or  twelve  months  old,  letting  them  run 
cither  with  their  dams  or  with  cows  of  Icfs  value 
bought  on  purpofe.  Each  cow  is  generally  allowed 
one  male  or  two  female  calves.  Thus  they  grow  very 
faft,  and  become  furprifingly  vigorous.  The  method 
of  the  dairy-men  is  to  let  the  calves  fuck  for  a  week  or 
a  fortnight  according  to  their  ftrength  ;  next  they  have 
new  milk  in  pails  for  a  few  meals ;  after  that  new  and 
ilcimmed  milk  mijced  ;  then  ll<immed  milk,  alone,  or 
porridge  made  with  milk,  water,  ground  oats,  8cc. 
fometimes  with  oil-cake,  &c.  until  cheefe- making  com- 
mences; after  which  they  have  whey- porridge,  or  fweet 
whey  in  the  field,  being  carefully  houfed  in  the  night 
until  the  warm  weather  come  in. 
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With  regard  to  the  method  of  fattening  cattle,  tur- 
nips are  coming  into  general  ufe  throughout  Britain. 
In  Norfolk  no  other  method  is  thought  of.  The  ge- 
neral rule  is,  to  allow  them  to  eat  their  turnips  in  the 
field  while  the  weather  remains  moderately  warm,  but 
to  give  them  under  cover  when  it  becomes  wet  or  very 
cold.  In  this  refped,  however,  there  is  a  confiderable 
difference  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cattle 
have  been  brought  up ;  for  fuch  as  have  been  accuf- 
N°  160. 


tomed  to  a  fevere  climate  will  ftand  the  winter  in  the  Rearing 
field  much  better  than  thofe  which  have  been  brought 
up  under  fiieher.    It  is  likewife  afferted  by  fomc,  with  , 
a  great  deal  of  prdbability,  that  the  flefh  of  cattle  fat- 
ted under  cover  is  lefs  agreeable  than  that  of  fuch  as 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  open  air. 

Sect.  IV.   Of  the  Rearing  and  Fattening  of  Hogs. 

The  praftice  of  keeping  thefe  animals  is  fo  general, 
cfpecially  in  England,  that  one  fhould  think  the  profit 
attending  it  would  be  abfolutely  indifputable  ;  and  this 
the  mote  efpecially  when  it  is  confidered  how  little 
nicety  they  have  in  their  choice  of  food.  From  fuch 
experiments,  however,  as  have  been  made,  the  matter 
appears  to  be  at  leaft  very  doubtful,  unlefs  in  particu-  '9' 
lar  circumftances.  In  the  firft  volume  of  Annals  of ^"""^^ 
Agriculture,  we  have  an  experiment  by  Mr  Mure  of  n^entl 
feeding  hogs  with  the  clufter- potato  and  carrots  ;  by 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  profit  on  large  hogs  was 
much  greater  than  on  fmall  ones  ;  the  latter  eating  al- 
moft  as  much  as  the  former,  without  yielding  a  pro- 
portionable increafe  of  flelh.  The  gain  was  counted 
by  weighing  the  large  and  fmall  ones  alive  ;  and  it  was 
found,  that  from  November  loth  to  January  5th,  they 
had  gained  in  the  following  proportion  : 

20  large  hogs,        ■        -        -        L.  i     3  6 
20  fmall,        -        -        -        .  078 
2  {lag  hogs',        .        .        .        -      I  1 7  8 
On  being  finifhed  with  peafe,  however,  it  appeared, 
that  there  was  not  any  real  profit  at  laft  ;  for  the  ac-' 
counts  ftood  ultimately  as  follow  : 

Dr.  Cr. 
Value  of  hogs  at  42  hogs  fold 

putting  up,      L.  44    2    o       fat  at  L  95  o  ® 
33  coomb  peafe, 

at  143.  -  23  2  o 
2  do.  2  bufhels 
barley,  at  1 4s. 
56  days  attend- 
ance of  one 
man,  at  i4d. 
950  bufhels  of 
carrots,  and 
598  of  pota- 
toes, at  3~d. 

/er  bufliel,        -    22  15  t, 


1  15 


3    5  4 


L. 


95    o    o  L.95    o  o 

In  fome  experiments  by  Mr  Young,  related  in  the 
fame  volume,  he  fucceeded  ftill  worfe,  not  being  able 
to  clear  his  expences.  His  firft  experiment  was  attended 
with  a  lofs  of  one  guinea  per  hog  ;  the  fecond,  with  a 
lofs  of  IIS.  8d.  ;  the  third,  of  only  3&.  In  thtrfe  three 
the  hogs  were  fed  with  peafe  ;  given  whole  in  the  two 
firft,  but  ground  into  meal  in  the  laft.  The  fourth  ex- 
periment, in  which  the  hog  was  fed  with  Jerufalem  ar- 
tichokes, was  attended  with  no  lofs  ;  but  another,  in 
which  peafe  were  again  tried,  was  attended  with  a  lofa 
of  4s.  Other  experiments  were  tried  with  peafe, 
which  turning  out  likewife  unfavourable,  barley  was 
tried  ground  along  with  peafe  and  beans.  This  was 
attended  with  a  fmall  profit,  counting  nothing  for 
the  trouble  of  feeding  the  animals.  The  expences  on 
two  hogs  were  L.  14  :  13  :  lOy,  the  value  L.  r^, 

2  y  IIS. 
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iieep,  &c.  1 1  fi.  fo  that  there  was  a  balance  in  his  favour  of 
17s.  4Td.  In  another  experiment,  in  which  the  hogs 
were  fed  with  peafe  and  barley  ground,  the  beans  be- 
ing omitted  as  ufelefs,  there  was  a  profit  of  12s.  3d. 
upon  an  expenee  of  L.  20  :  15  ;  9  ;  which  our  author 
fuppofes  would  pay  the  attendance.  In  this  experi- 
ment the  peafe  and  barley  meal  were  mixed  into  a  Hquid 
like  cream,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  that  ftate  for 
three  weeks,  till  it  became  four.  This  was  attended 
in  two  other  inftances  with  profit,  and  in  a  third  with 
lofs  :  however,  Mr  Young  is  of  opinion,  chat  the  prac- 
tice will  Hill  be  fourid  advantageous  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  dung  raifed  ;  and  that  the  farmer  can  thus 
ufe  his  peafe  and  barley  at  home  without  carrying  them 
to 'market. 

Mr  Marfhall  remarks,  that  in  the  Midland  diftrift, 
oats  are  preferred  to  barley  as  a  food  both  for  young 
pigs  and  breeding  fows.  It  is  alfo  fuppofed  that  young 
pigs  require  warm  meat  to  make  them  grow  quickly. 
Barley-meal  and  potatoes  are  ufed  in  fattening  them  ; 
beans  and  peafe  being  generally  difufed. — In  this  di- 
ftrift  it  is  common  to  keep  two  or  three  pigs  in  the  lly 
along  with  the  old  hogs  to  be  fatted.  This  is  done 
that  there  may  be  no  wafte  ;  as  the  young  pigs  lick 
out  the  trough  clean  when  the  old  ones  are  ferved.  Mr 
Marfhall  obferves,  that  in  a  confined  place  the  old  ones 
are  apt  to  "  lord  it  too  much  over  the  httle  ones for 
which  reafon  he  would  have  a  feparate  apartment  af- 
figned  to  them,  with  a  door  fo  fmall  that  the  large  fwine 
fhould  not  be  able  to  get  into  it. 

Sect.V.  Sheep. 
See  the  article  Pasturage. 
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Sect.  VI.  Rabbits. 

In  particular  fituations  thefe  animals  may  be  kept 
to  advantage,  as  they  multiply  exceedingly,  and  require 
110  trouble  in  bringing  up.  A  confiderable  number  of 
them  are  kept  in  Norfolk,  where  many  parts,  confid- 
ing of  barren  hills  or  heaths,  are  proper  for  their  re- 
ception. They  deHght  in  the  fides  of  fandy  hills, 
which  are  generally  unproduftive  when  tilled  ;  but 
level  ground  is  improper  for  them.  Mr  Marfiiall  is  of 
opinion,  that  there  are  few  fandy  or  otlier  loofe-foiled 
hills  which  would  not  pay  better  in  rabbit  warrens  than 
any  thing  elfe.  "  The  hide  of  a  bullock  (fays  he) 
is  not  worth  more  than  ^'^th  of  his  carcafe  ;  the  fi<in 
of  a  fiieep  may,  in  full  wool,  be  worth  from  a  fixth  to 
a  tenth  of  its  carcafe  ;  but  the  fur  of  a  rabbit  is 
worth  twice  the  v/hole  value  of  the  carcafe  ;  therefore 
fuppofing  a  rabbit  to  confume  a  quantity  of  food  in 
proportion  to  its  carcafe,  it  is,  on  the  principle  offered, 
a  fpecies  of  ftock  nearly  three  times  as  valuable  as  ei- 
ther cattle  or  fiieep.  Rabbit  warrens  ought  to  be  in- 
clofed  with  a  ttone  or  fod  wall  ;  and  at  their  firft 
ftocking,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  form  burrows  to  them 
until  they  have  time  to  make  tliem  to  themfclves. 
Boring  the  gound  horizontally  with  a  large  augre  is 
perhaps  the  belt  method  that  can  be  praftifed.  Eagles, 
kites,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  as  well  as  cats,  weafels, 
and  pole-cacs,  are  great  enemies  of  rabbits.  The  Nor- 
folk warrencrs  catch  the  birds  by  traps  placed  on  the 
tops  of  fturaps  of  trees  or  artificial  hillocks  of  a  coni- 
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cal  form,  on  which  they  naturally  alight. — Traps  alfo  Pdultry,&c. 
feem  to  be  the  only  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  other  ^— — v— -* 
enemies ;  though  thus  the  rabbits  themfelves  are  in 
danger  of  being  caught. 

Sect.  VII.  Poultry. 

Though  thefe  make  apart  of  every  hufbandman'a 
ftock,  the  keeping  of  great  numbers  of  them  will  never 
be  found  attended  with  any  advantage  ;  as  it  is  certain 
they  never  will  pay  for  the  grain  neceflary  to  fultain 
them,  if  that  grain  muft  be  bought.  On  a  farm,  there- 
fore, they  are  only  ufeful  to  pick  up  what  would  other- 
wife  be  wafted  ;  and  even  thus  we  can  only  count  them 
profitable  at  certain  times  of  the  year  ;  and  their  num- 
ber muft  always  be  regulated  by  the  fize  of  the  farm. 
— In  Norfolk  a  great  number  of  turkies  are  bred,  of  a  2ci 
fize  and  quality  fuperior  to  thofe  in  other  parts.  Mr  ^^^^^^ 
Marfliall  accounts  for  their  number  in  the  followmg,^,;g-,gared 
manner:  "  It  is  underftood  in  general,  that  to  rear  in  Norfolk* 
turkies  with  fuccefs,  it  is  neceffary  that  a  male  bird 
ftiould  be  kept  upon  the  fpot  to  impregnate  the  eggs 
fingly  ;  but  the  good  houfewives  of  this  country  know, 
that  a  daily  intercourfe  is  unnccelTary  ;  and  that  if  the 
hen  be  fent  to  a  neighbouring  cock  previous  to  the 
feafon  of  exclufion,  one  aft  of  impregnation  is  fufficient 
for  one  brood.  Thus  relieved  from  the  expenee  and 
difagreeablenefs  of  keeping  a  male  bird,  molt  little  far- 
mers, and  many  cottagers,  rear  turkies.  This  accounts 
for  their  number  ;  and  the  fpecies  and  the  food  they  are 
fatted  with  (which,  I  believe,  is  wholly  buck)  account 
for  their  fuperior  fize  and  quality." 

In  fome  fituations,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  Poultry 
of  great  towns,  it  might  perhaps  be  an  objeft  to  rear  wiU  not 
confiderable  numbers  of  poultry,  even  though  fome  part^'^'"'^^^'^^* 
of  the  farm  ftiould  be  cultivated  merely  for  their  fub-  ^'^'^  ' 
fiftence.  It  mutt,  however,  be  remembered,  that  poul- 
try cannot  bear  confinement.  They  are  fpoiled,  not 
only  by  being  kept  in  a  houfe,  but  even  in  a  yard  and 
its  environs  ;  for  which  reafon  Mr  Young  informs  us, 
that  Lord  Clarendon  conllantly  fhifts  his  poultry 
through  different  parts  of  the  park  in  which  they  are 
kept.  In  Norfolk  it  is  cuftomary  to  put  young  goflings 
upon  green  wheat. 


Sect.  VIII.  Bees. 

These  may  be  confidered  as  of  confiderable  impor- 
tance in  hufbandry,  on  account  of  the  unlimited  de- 
mand there  is  for  honey  and  wax,  and  the  little  ex- 
pence  at  which  it  is  obtained.    It  is  not,  however,  to 
be  expefted,  that  in  all  fituations  the  honey  produced   ,  263 
will  either  be  in  equal  quantity  or  of  equal  quality.  ^^.'^^"^^^^^^ 
This  depends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  flowers  jr^y  jnT*^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  the  bees  have  accefs.  quality  of 
Thus  the  honey  of  Norfolk  is  of  inferior  quality  to  thathcucy. 
produced  in  other  parts  ;  owing,  as  fome  have  fuppofed, 
to  the  bees  feeding  upon  the  flowers  of  buck-wheat, 
which  grows  in  great  quantity  throughout  the  county. 
Mr  Marfliall,  however,  afcribes  its  peculiar  tafte  to  the 
heaths  and  moorifli  places  in  Norfolk,  to  which  the  bees 
refort,  and  which  feems  to  be  a  natural  produft  of  the 
Norfolk  foil.    He  does  not  however  aflert,  that  the 
buck  can  have  no  effe;£t  upon  it :  he  owns  that  the 
buck-flowers  are  lufcious  and  difagreeable  to  many 
5  E  people  I 


the  contrar)'.  "  written  exprefsly  upon 'the  fubjeft. 

The  Morelands  and  Vale  of  Yorkflilra  are  remark-  In  the  fifth  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  the  fubjeA  feems  Dr  Ander 
able  for  the  quantities  of  honey  they  produce  ;  but  it  is   to  be  confidered  in  as  accurate  and  fcientific  a  manner  Ton's  opi-  * 


to  the  heath. 

between  the  heaths  and  cultivated  country,  there  is  a  The  requifites  for  manufaduring  this  valuable"  commo- 
remarkable  difference  between  the  vernal  and  autumnal   dity,  according  to  him,  are  the  following  : 


.      ,  1      -    "   /  — J  1 — ""^^  >  »o  lu  ao  a<.«.utai.t  auu  njiciuinc  B  manner'oii 

of  an  inferior  quality,  owing,  as  Mr  Marfliall  fuppofes,   by  Dr  Anderfon  as  by  any  perfon  who  has  treated  this"'""*  ^" 
to  the  heath.    He  obferves,  that  in  the  hives  fituated    matter ;  at  leaft  as  far  as  legards  the  making  of  butter  ^'it  '"^'''"ff 


for. 


combs.  The  former,  gathered  entirely  from  the  mea- 
dows, pafturc- lands,  trees,  and  cultivated  crops,  are  in 
a  manner  as  white  as  fnow  ;  the  latter  brown,  and  the 
honey  rather  like  melted  rofin  than  the  pure  limpid 
ao4  confiftence  of  the  former.  — In  the  winter  of  1782,  a 
Mortality  remarkable  mortality  took  place  among  the  bees  of  this 
?™^°"|^^^"'diftria  ;  vaft  numbers  of  hives  perifhing  gradually,  tho' 
counted Plenty  of  honey  remained.  The  phenomenon  appeared 
unaccountable  ;  but  Mr  Marfhall  explains  it  with  fome 
probability,  from  a  want  of  what  is  called  hee  bread, 
and  which  the  bees  colledt  from  the  farina  of  the  flow- 
ers, as  they  do  the  honey  and  wax  from  the  ncftarium 
and  piftillum.  The  farina  cannot  be  obtained  until  the 
antherae  are  burft  by  the  fun,  which,  in  theverycold  rainy 
feafon  of  1782,  could  not  be  expefted,  as  the  influence 
of  the  fun  was  not  only  very  fmall,  but  the  farina,  when 
once  coUeAed,  was  liable  to  be  wafhed  away  by  the 
rains.  Hence,  while  the  bread  which  the  bees  had 
colleded  in  fmall  quantity  lafted,  they  continued  to 
live  ;  but  when  this  was  exhaufted,  they  gradually  pe- 
rifhed  one  after  another  ;  for  it  is  now  univerfally  al- 
lowed, that  without  bee-bread  the  life  of  thefe  infefts 


1.  To  have  cows  of  a  good  quality.  In  this  we  are  to 
attend  more  to  the  quantity  of  cream  which  the  milk 
of  a  cow  yields,  than  to  the  abfolute  quantity  of  milk  ; 
and  this  may  commonly  be  judged  of  from  the  thick- 
nefs  of  it.  The  fmall  Alderney  cows  (he  fays)  afford 
the  richeft  milk  hitherto  known  ;  though  there  are 
many  individuals  of  different  kinds  which  afford  much 
richer  milk  than  others  ;  and  thefe  ought  carefully  to  be 
fought  after,  that  a  good  breed  may  be  eflablifhed. 

2.  To  make  the  cow  yield  a  large  quantity  of  milk. 
For  this  purpofe  they  muft  have  plenty  of  food  ;  and  of 
all  other  kinds  the  Dodor  determines  grafs  to  be  the 
beft  ;  and  that  grafs  which  fprings  up  fpontaneoufly  on 
rich  dry  foils  to  be  the  beft  of  all.  He  is  of  opinion, 
however,  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  o/^/paftures,  as  many 
fuppofe,  more  than  in  new  ones  ;  and  he  affures  us,  that 
he  has  feen  much  richer  butter  made  from  the  milk  of 
cows  fed  upon  hay  from  clover  and  rye- grafs  in  the 
houfe,  than  fuch  as  had  liberty  to  range  in  old  paftures. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  the  cows  fhould  be  permitted 
to  pafture  at  pleafure  during  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings, but  at  noon  ihould  be  taken  into  a  houfe,  and  fup- 
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cannot  be  fuftairied,  even  though  they  have  plenty  of  pHed  with  freOi  food.  If  abundantly  fed,  they  fiiould 
^onty.               .    r  , .  «    r ,  milked  three  times  a  day ;  and  as  great  care  fhould  be 

In  a  paper  on  the  fubjeft  of  bees  by  Mr  John  Keys,  taken  that  this  operation  be  properly  performed  only 
e  farina  is  funnnferl  tn  be  nfpfnl  fni-  r,r\^^•r\(W,T^^r  t-'U^ 
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3ath  fa-  ^   ^   J  ^  ....  j„„.. 

/fr^jvol.  5.  the  farina  is  fuppofed  to  be  ufeful  for  nourifhing  the 
young  brood,  and  the  honey  for  the  fupport  of  the  old 
ones  :  hence,  according  to  the  quantity  of  farina  to  be 
procured  the  ilock  of  bees  is  limited.  In  the  place 
where  he  refided  at  the  time  his  letter  was  wrote  (near 
Pembroke),  no  more  than  eight  hives  could  be  kept  by 
a  fingle  perfon  with  propriety  ;  but  at  Chefhunt  in 
Herefordfliire,  where  he  refided  before,  he  could  keep 
J  2  or  14.  In  his  opinion,  none  but  the  good  firft 
fwarms  ought  to  be  preferved  ;  the  after-fwarms  fhould 
be  returned  to  the  flock,  by  which  means  the  increafe 
of  honey  would  be  much  greater.  *'  An  incorporated 
flock  (he  fays)  will  gather  more  honey  than  three  or 
four  fingle  ones."  Hives  of  half  a  bufhel  meafure 
ought  to  weigh  20  pounds  at  leaft,  and  larger  hives  in 
proportion ;  and  they  ought  not  to  be  above  two  years 
of  age.  He  laments  it  as  a  national  lofs,  that  great 
part  of  the  prime  fwarms  are  fuffered  to  efcape,  from 
an  erroneous  opinion  about  figns  and  hours  of  fwarm- 
ing  ;  whereas  nothing  lefs  than  a  conjlant  watching, 
from  feven  to  four,  can  prevent  this  lofs,  but  which  the 
peafantry  will  not  comply  with."  Mr  Keys  has  in  vain 
attempted  to  find  an  eafy  method  of  fwarming  them  ar- 
tificially.— For  the  general  method  of  managing  bees, 
fee  the  articles  Apis  and  Bee. 

Sect.  IX.   Of  the  Management  of  the  Dairy. 

As  this  includes  not  only  the  proper  method  of  pre- 
ferving  milk  in  a  wholefome  and  uncorrupted  ftate,  but 

I 


confidential  perfons  ihould  be  employed.  He  fuppofes 
that  a  cow  well  fed,  will  give  as  much  milk  each 
time  when  milked  thrice,  as  when  milked  only  twice. 

3.  The  qualities  of  the  milk  itfelf.  Thefe  are  reduced 
by  our  author  to  the  following  aphorifms.  i.  Of  the 
milk  drawn  from  a  cow  at  any  time,  that  which  comes 
fit  ft  is  always  thinneft,  and  continues  to  increafe  in 
thicknefs  to  the  very  laft  drop.  This,  as  well  as  all 
the  fucceeding  ones,  are  proved  by  experiment ;  and  fo 
great  is  the  importance  of  attending  to  it,  that  «*  the 
perfon  who,  by  bad  milking  of  his  cows,  lofes  but 
half  a  pint  of  his  milk,  lofes,  in  fa<ft,  as  much  cream  as 
would  be  afforded  by  fix  or  eight  pints  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  lofes  befides  that  part  of  the  cream  which  a- 
lone  can  give  richnefs  and  high  flavour  to  his  butter." 
2.  When  milk  throws  up  cream  to  the  furface,  that 
portion  which  rifes  firft  will  be  thicker,  and  of  better 
quality,  as  well  as  in  greater  quantity,  than  that  which 
rifles  in  a  fecond  equal  portion  of  time.  3.  Thick 
milk  throws  up  a  fmaller  quantity  of  cream  to  the 
furface  than  fuch  as  is  thinner  ;  but  that  cream  is  of 
a  richer  quality.  If  water  be  added  to  that  thick 
milk,  it  will  afford  a  confiderably  greater  quantity  of 
cream  than  before>  but  its  quality  is  at  the  fame  time 
greatly  debafcd.  4.  Milk  when  carried  in  veffels  to 
any  diftance,  fo  as  to  fuffer  confiderable  agitation,  ne- 
ver throws  up  cream  fo  rich,  nor  in  fuch  quantity,  as 
if  the  fame  had  been  put  into  the  milk- pans  without 
any  agitation.  From  thefe  aphorifms,  the  foHowing 
corollaries  are  deducible.   i.  The  cows  ought  alwa>^ 

to 
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.Manage-  to  be  milked  as  near  the  dairy  as  poffible.  2- The 
mertof  thcjjijit  of  different  cows  fliould  be  kept  by  themfelves, 
Dairy.    ^^^^  ^j^^  g^oj  cows  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  bad. 
3.  For  butter  of  a  very  fine  quality,  the  firft  drawn 
milk  ought  always  to  be  kept  feparate  from  the  laft. 

Our  author  now  commends  the  method  ufed  by 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  where  every  cow  is  al- 
lowed to  fuckleher  own  calf.    The  calves  are  kept  in 
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inthcHigh-an  inclofure  till  the  time  of  milking,  when  they  are 
lands  of  gjio^ed  to  come  to  the  door.  Each  calf  there  is  al- 
Scotland.    ^^^^^        fuck  its  dam  as  long  as  the  milk-maid 


pleafes  ;  when  it  is  driven  away,  and  the  woman  milks 
the  remainder.  Thus  they  obtain  only  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  milk,  but  of  exceeding  good  quality  ;  and  to 
this  praAice  Dr  Anderfon  afcribes  the  richnefs  of  the 
Highland  butter,  which  is  ufually  attributed  to  the  old 
grafs  in  the  remote  gkns  of  the  Highlands.  In  places 
where  this  praAice  cannot  be  economically  followed, 
the  DoAor  recommends  to  keep  the  milk  which  comes 
firlt,  and  that  which  comes  laft,  feparate  from  each  o- 
ther.  The  former  might  be  fold  fweet,  or  made  into 
checfe.  Another  ufe  our  author  mentions,  viz. 
^08  "  Take  common  fkimmed  milk  when  it  begins  to 
I^fcful  pre-  turn  four  ;  put  it  into  an  upright  churn  or  barrel  with 
paration 

of  one  of  its  ends  out,  or  any  other  convenient  veffel ; 
fweet  milk.  ^^^^  ^^^^  water,  and  pour  It  into  a  tub  that  is  large 
enough  to  contain  with  eafe  the  veffel  in  which  the 
milk  was  put.    Set  the  veffel  containing  the  milk  mto 
the  hot  water,  and  let  it  remain  there  for  the  fpace 
of  one  night.    In  the  morning  it  will  be  found  that 
the  milk  hath  feparated  into  two  parts  ;  a  thick  cream- 
like fubflance  which  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the 
veffel,  and  a  thin,  ferous,  watery  part  that  remams 
in  the  bottom :  draw  off  the  thin  part  (called  here 
w/W),  by  opening  a  ftop-cock  placed  for  that  purpofe 
clofe  above  the  bottom,  and  referve  the  cream  for  ufe. 
Not  much  lefs  than  the  half  of  the  milk  is  thus  con- 
verted Into  a  fort  of  cream,  which  when  well  made  feems 
V  to  be  as  rich  and  fat  as  real  cream  itfelf,  and  is  only 

diftingulfhable  from  that  by  its  fournefs.    It  is  eaten 


fummer  and  warm  in  winter  ;  fo  that  an  equal  tern-  ^^J'^J^^J^'^ 
perature  may  be  preferved  throughout  the  year.    It  '"^J^^j^y, 
ought  alfo  to  be  dry,  fo  as  to  admit  of  being  kept  1^   J  ,  1 
fweet  and  clean  at  all  times.    A  feparate  building 
fhould  be  ereded  for  the  purpofe,  near  a  cool  fpring 
or  running  water,  where  the  cows  may  have  eafy  ac- 
cefs  to  it,  and  where  it  is  not  liable  to  be  incommo- 
ded by  ftagnant  water.    The  apartment  where  the 
milk  ftands  (hould  be  well  thatched,  have  thick  walls, 
and  a  ventilator  in  the  top  for  admitting  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air.    There  fliould  alfo  be  an  apartmetit  with 
a  fire-place  and  cauldron,  for  the  purpofe  of  fcalding  and 
cleaning  the  veffels.  The  Doftor  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
temperature  of  from  50  to  55  degrees  is  the  moft  pro- 
per for  feparating  the  cream  from  the  milk,  and  by 
proper  means  this  might  eafily  be  kept  up,  or  nearly 
fo,  both  fummer  and  winter.  aio 
The  utenfils  of  the  dairy  (hould  be  all  made  of  Wooden 
wood,  in  preference  either  to  lead,  copper,  or  even  m^jfil^s  F^- 
caft  Iron.    Thefe  metals  are  all  very  eafily  foluble  in  ^^^^^  ^^j.^, 
acids  ;  the  folutlons  of  the  two  firft  highly  poifonous  ;  ^ind. 
and- though  the  latter  is  innocent,  the  tafte  of  It  might 
render  the  produds  highly  difagreeable.    The  cream- 
ing diflies,  when  properly  cleaned,  fweet,  and  cool, 
ought  to  be  filled  with  the  milk  as  foon  as  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cow,   having  been  firft  carefully  ftrained 
through  a  cloth,  or  clofe  fl;rainer  made  of  hair  or 
wire:  the  Doftor prefers  filver  wire  to  every  other.  The 
creaming  diflres  ought  never  to  exceed  three  inches 
in  depth  ;  but  they  may  be  fo  broad  as  to  contain  a 
gallon  or  a  gallon  and  an  half;  when  filled  they  ought 
to  be  put  on  the  {helves  of  the  mllk-houfe,  and  remain 
there   until  the  cream  be  fully  feparated.    If  the 
fineft  buiter  be  intended,  the  milk  ought  not  to  ftaud 
above  fix  or  eight  hours,  but  for  ordinary  butter  It 
fcay  ftand  twelve  hours  or  more  ;  yet  if  the  dairy  be 
very  large,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  cream  will  be  fepa- 
rated in  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  for  making  the  beft 
butter.    It  is  then  to  be  taken  off  as  nicely  as  poflible 
bv  a  fkimming-dlfli,  without  lifting  any  of  the  milk  ; 

^  ,  ■  .1     ^r.  „  „^a'^\  K,r  I'tf^U"   until  Ji 


with" fugarrand  efteemed  a  great  delicacy  ;  and  ufual-  and  Immediately  after  put  into  a  ^^^f^  1^^^^"";^^* 

W  feUs   at  double  the   prl?e  of  unfl<lmmed  milk."  proper  quantity  for  churning  be  colkaed.    A  firm, 

/  B  fides  feparating       firft  from  the  laft  drawn  milk,  neat,  wooden  barrel  eems  well_  adapted  for  this  pur- 

S  will  be  neceffary  !lfo  to  take  nothing  but  the  cream  pofe,  open  at  one  end,  and  having  a  lid  fitted  to  clofe 

firft  kpt  ated    om  the  bcft  milk.    The  remainder  of  it.    A  cock  or  fplgot  ought  to  be  fixed  near  the  bot- 
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the  milk  may  be  employed  either  in  making  cheefes, 
or  allowed  to  throw  up  cream  for  butter  of  an  inferior 
quality.  5.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  butter  of  the  very 
beft  quality,  could  be  made  only  in  a  dairy  of  confi- 
derable  extent,  as  only  a  fmall  portion  of  the  milk  of 
each  cow  could  be  fet  apart  for  it.  6.  HeDce  it  ap- 
pears that  butter  and  cheefe  can  be  made  in  a  con- 
fifttncy  with  one  another  ;  the  beft  of  the  mdk  being 
fet  apart  for  the  former,  and  the  worft  for  the  latter. 
But  as  perhaps  no  perfon  would  choofe  to  give  luch 
a  price  ior  the  very  beft  butter  as  would  indemnify 
the  farmer  for  his  trouble  and  expence,  it  may  be  fuf- 
ficient to  take  only  the  firft  drawn  half  of  the  milk  for 
cheefe,  and  ufe  the  remainder  for  butter;  and  the 
cream  of  this,  even  though  allowed  to  ftand  till  it 
begins  to  turn  four,  will  always  yield  butter  of  a 
much  fuperior  quality  to  that  produced  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  proper- 
ties of  a  dairy.    The  milk-houfe  ought  to  be  cool  in 
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tom,  to  draw  off' any  thin  or  ferous  part  which  may 
drain  from  the  cream;  the  infide  of  the  opening  (hould 
be  covered  with  a  bit  of  fine  filver  wire  gauze,  in  or- 
der  to  keep  back  the  cream  while  the  feium  is  allow- 
ed  to  pafs  ;  and  the  barrel  (hould  be  inclined  a  httle 
on  its  ftand,  to  allow  the  whole  to  run  off 

The  Doaor  contradlds  the  opinion  that  very  fine  Cream' 
butter  cannot  be  obtained,  except  fiom  cream  that  is  ouiht  to 
not  above  a  day  old.    On  the  contrary,  he  lafifts  that  be  kept 
it  is  only  in  very  few  cafes  that  even  tolerably  good  i^^-JJ^^  .^*^ 
butter  can  be  obtained  from  cream  that  is  not  above  ^^^^  -^^^^ 
one  day  old.    The  feparatlon  of  butter  from  cream  butter, 
only  takes  place  after  the  cream  has  attained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  acidity.    If  it  be  agitated  before  that 
acidity  has  begun  to  take  place,  no  butter  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  agitation  muft  be  continued  till  the 
time  that  the  fournefs  is  produced  ;  after  which  the 
butter  begins  to  form.    «*  In  fummer,  while  the 
climature  is  warm,  the  heating  may  be,  without  very 
much  difficulty,  continued  until  the  acidity  be  pro- 
_j  E  -2  duced. 
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7S0  H    U    S    B  A 

rn'f'oTJhe^^ftn^^^^  ^""^  '.^T  t       ■  ^'^^  ^  P^^^^     I'*"^"'  -"'^  o^er  that  a  piece  of  Ma'nLV 

J  n      .  Ta'        the  butter  IS  for  wet  parchment;  or  in  defed  of  this  laft,  finTlTnen "fS,e 

 ,  the  moft  part  of  a  foft  confiftence,  and  tough  and  that  has  been  dipped  in  melted  butter   exaftlv  ^n.A  ^^'^^y- 

gh.c.y  to  the  touch     If.this  procefs  be  attempted  to  the  edges  of  dL^efTel  all  rount  o^^^^^^^ 

durmg  the  cold  weather  in  winter   butter  can  fcarcely  the  air  as  much  as  polfible.    When  quite  ful  ,  the  cafi 

be  xn  any  way  obtained,  unlef.  by  the  application  of  is  to  be  covered  in  like  manner,  a^nd  a  li  tie  md^^^^^^ 

fome  great  degree  of  heat   which  fometimes  affids  in  butter  put  round  the  edges,  in  order  to  fill  up  effec- 

producing  a  very  inferior  kind  of  butter  white,  hard,  tually  every  cranny,  and'  totally  to  exclude  t^he  aTr 

and  brittle,  and  almoll  unfit  for  any  culinary  purpofe  "  If  all  this  (fays  the  Dodoi )  be  carefully  do  e  the 

whatever.    The  judicious  farmer,  therefore,  will  not  butter  may  be  kept  perfedly  found  in  this  cWrfor 

attempt  to  imitate  this  pradice,  but  will  allow  his  many  years.    How  many  ^-ears  I  canno    t  11    bu[  I 

cream  to  remam  in  the  ycffcl  appropriated  for  keeping  have  fcen  it  two  years  old   and  in  evl  r  f^ed  a, 

n   untd  It  has  acquired  the  proper  degree  of  acidity,  f^veet  and  found  as  when  only  a  month  old     It  de 

There  is  no  rule  for  determining  how  long  it  is  to  be  ferves  to  be  remarked,  that  butter  cured  in  this  man. 

ktpt;  but  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  a  very  great  ner  does  not  talte  well  till  it  has  ilood  at  lead  a  S 

LaU^bLt'1  :      H  "        '  "1  ^'^^  ''"'^'^^""^    ft'  '''''  ^^'"S  '^''^^  ^  but  after  that  peHod  is  ehp: 
matter  be  allowed  to  lodge  among  the  cream,  it  may    fed,  it  eats  with  a  rich  marrowy  talte  that  no  other  but 

tTcIT         T   .'"k^  ^""^  '  ^7l.r'-l  ^"^^"'^^^  '  ^^'t"  ro  little  f  1  ,  t^^t  p^r! 

The  churn  in  which  butter  is  made  likewife  admits   fon  who  had  been  accuflomed  to  eat  butte  cured  wi'th 

oLfl      A         uV         '  n  ''f''''  not  imagine  it  had  got  ^  c- 

old-fafhioned  upright  churn  to  all  others,  on  account  fourth  part  of  the  fait  necefl-ary  to  preferve  it  "  Our 

cf  Its  being  more  eafily  cleaned.    The  labour,  when  author  is  of  opinion,  that  llrong  brine  may  be  ufefu 

the  cream  is  properly  prepared,  he  thinks,  very  trifling,  to  pour  upon  the  furface  during  the  time  k  is  ufin^ 

Much  greater  nicety,  he  fays,  is  required  in  the  pro-  in  order  the  more  effeaually  to^refervTit  iVom  the 

ctfs  of  churning  than  moft  people  are  aware  of;  as  ^ir,  and  to  avoid  rancidity.  ^  '  ' 

Lr  ".I    irregular  ftrokes  will  render  butter       A  s  butter  contains  a  quantity  of  mucilaginous  mat-  To  prepare 

bad  which  otherwife  would  have  been  of  the  fineft  ter  much  more  putrcfcible  than  the  pure  oify  pTt  our^''^'- 

quality     After  the  procefs  is  over,  the  whole  ought  author  recommends  the  purifying  it^  f^om  Z  mucT''"''''^-'* 

to  be  feparated  from  the  milk,  and  p-at  into  a  dean  lage,  by  melting  in  a  conical  Jdfd,  n  whTch  the  mu  "ma;;; 

be  Jd  .  Tf'  '°  '^'^^  bottom  ;  the  p'ure  oi  ly  p  fwim 

be  wdl  rubbed  with  comnxon  fait,  to  prevent  the  but-   ming  at  top.    This  will  be  ufeful  when  butter  s  to  be 
Ur  from  adhering  to  it.    The  butter  fiiould  be  preifed   fent  a  long  voyage  to  warm  climates,  as  the  pure  part 
and  worked  wUh  a  flat  wooden  laddie  or  fl<imming   will  keep  much  better  than  when  mixed  wkh  the  "5 
dilh   having  a  fliort  hand  e,  fo  as  to  force  out  all  tht    other,    fee  propofes  another  metL^of  pr^tvb>-^-^^ 
milk  hat  was  lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the  mafs.  This   butter,  .i..  by  mixing  it  with  honey,  whid   i  verf 
operation  requires  a  confiderable  degree  of  ftrength   antifeptic,  and  mixes  intimatdy  withTl  e  butt  Thus 
as  well  as  dexterity;  but  our  author  condemns  the    mixed,  it  eats  very  pleafantly,  and  n  ayTerhaos  be 
iTeJAVi      butter  with  the  hand  as  "  an  indeli-    fuccefsfuUy  ufed  with  a  medicinal  inten  o'n^  ^ 
cate  and  barbarous  praftice."    In  like  manner  he       The  other  grand  objedt  of  the  dairy  is  cheefe  M.l."'  f 
condemns  the  employing  of  cold  water  in  this  opera-    making,  which  in  fome  counties  of  EnglLd  becomJ^cS^^ 
tion,  to  'zvajj  tKe  butter  as  it  is  called.  Thus,  he  fays,    a  very  confiderable  article     In  thf.  th.r      becomes dieele. 
Tot, 11  p.r":''  d^bafed  in  an  aftonifting  degrle!   tion  Is  to  be  ^bwTrs' with  ^^^^^^^  ^Z^^i: 

intowLr.  j  foft.  It  may  be  put  into  fmall  vefl^els,  and   the  milk  ought  not  to  be  agitated  by  carry  nT^ 

thefe  allowed  to  fwim  m  a  tub  of  cold  water;  but  the  diftance ;  nor  ought  the  cLs  to  be  vLTently  driv^ 
water  ought  never  to  touch  the  butter  The  beating  before  they  are  milked,  which  reduces  t  "e  m  Ik  Zol 
fhould  be  continued  till  the  milk  be  thoroughly  fepa-  to  the  fame  ftate  as  if  agitated  in  a  bLrel  or  churn 
rated,  but  not  till  the  butter  become  tough  and  gluey ;  To  this  caufe  Mr  Twamky,  who  has  w  tten  a  treat "e 
and  after  this  is  completely  done,  it  is  next  to  be  fait-  upon  dairy  management,  attribute*  the  great  difficuk^ 
ed  The  vefl-el  into  which  it  is  to  be  put  muR  be  fometimes  m.et  with  in  making  the  mL  la lu  atl^ 
wdl  feafoncd  with  boiling  water  feveral  t  mes  poured  four  or  five  hours  bdng  fometimes  neceffary  Xd  of 
into  It  ■  the  infide  is  to  be  rubbed  over  with  common  one  (the  ufual  time  employed);  and  even  Ifter  all  the 
fal  ,  and  a  l>tt^e  mdted  butter  poured  into  the  cavity   curd  will  be  of  fuch  a  f^natiiW,  th     the   heet  wUl 
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-.1  .1    1  ,  •    .  ~    '   r  *-  i'""  "i^,  auu  icuL  in  innumerable  places  without 

wi  h  the  bottom  ;  and  it  is  then  fit  for  receiving  the  ever  coming  to  that  fohd  confiftence  which  it  ou^h 

butter.    Inftead  of  common  fait  abne,  the  Doftor  re-  to  have.    As  this  frequently  happens  in  confequeSce 

commends  the  following- comoofitinn.       T'-^t^      r.,  k^^*    a/i-„  t-  ,        ,  i-oniequence 


commends  the  following  compofition.  "  Take  of  fu- 
gar  one  part,  of  nitre  one  part,  and  of  the  beft  Spanifh 
great  fah  two  parts.  Beat  the  whole  into  a  fine  pow- 
der, mix  them  wdl  together,  and  put  them  by  for  ufe. 


of  heat,  Mr  Twamley  advifes  to  mix  a  little  cold 
fpring-water  with  the  milk.  It  is  a  bad  pradice  to 
put  in  more  rennet  when  the  curd  appears  difficult  to 
be  formed ;  for  this,  after  having  once  formed  the  curd 


r\  f  ^u-   •        L      1     -  "iv..  iiJi  tiub,  diicr  naving  once  lormed  the  curd 

One  o^nce  of  this  is  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  a    by  the  ufe  of  a  certain  quantity,  will  difToive   t  a^a  n 
pound  of  butter  as  foon  as  it  is  freed  from  the  milk,    by  the  addition  of  more.  ^ 
and  then  immediately  put  into  the  vefl'el  defigned  to  ~' 
hold  it ;  after  which  it  muft  be  prefled  fo  clofe  as  to 
leave  no  air-holes  J  the  furface  is  to  be  fmoothed  and 
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The  moft  common  defeds  of  cheefe  are  its  appear  p^"'^": 
ing  when  _^t  full  of  fmall  holes  called  eyes  ;  its  puffing  chSfe^ 
up,  cracking,  and  pouring  out  quantities  of  thin  ferous 
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Hanige-  Hquor ;  becoming  afterwards  rotten  and  full  of  mag- 
ent  of  thCgQjg  t^ofe  places  from  which  the  liquor  ifTued.  All 
this,  according  to  our  author,  proceeds  from  the  for- 
mation of  a  fubftance  called  by  him  Jllp  curd,  a  kind  of 
half  coagulum,  incapable  of  a  thorough  union  with  the 
true  curd,  and  which  when  broken  into  very  fmall  bits 
produces  eyes;  but  if  in  larger  pieces,  occafions  thofe 
rents  and  cracks  in  the  cheefe  already  mentioned  ;  for 
though  this  kind  of  curd  retains  Its  coagulated  nature 
for  fome  time,  it  always  fooner  or  later  diifolves  into 
a  ferous  liquid.  This  kind  of  curd  may  be  produced, 
I.  By  uling  the  milk  too  hot.  2.  By  bad  runnec. 
3.  By  not  allowing  the  curd  a  proper  lime  to  form. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  remedied  by  the  ufe  of  cold  water, 
which  our  author  fays  is  fo  far  from  being  detrimental 
to  the  quality  of  the  cheefe,  that  it  really  promotes 
tlic  a£lIon  of  the  runnet  upon  the  milk.  The  fecond, 
ws.  a  knowledge  of  good  from  bad  runnet,  can  only 
be  acquired  by  long  praAice,  and  no  particular  direc- 
tions can  be  given,  farther  than  that  the  utmoft  care 
muft  be  taken  that  it  have  no  putrid  tendency,  nor 
any  rancidity  from  too  great  heat  in  drying.  The 
only  rule  that  can  be  given  for  its  preparation  Is  to 
take  out  the  maw  of  a  calf  which  has  fed  entirely  upon 
milk ;  after  it  is  cold,  fwill  it  a  little  in  water ;  rub  it 
well  with  fait ;  then  fill  it  with  the  fame,  and  after- 
wards cover  it.  Some  cut  them  open  and  fpread  them 
in  fait,  putting  them  in  layers  above  one  anather,  let- 
ting them  continue  in  the  brine  they  produce,  fonrie- 
times  ilirring  or  turning  them  for  four,  fix,  or  nme 
months  ;  after  which  they  are  opened  to  dry,  ftretch- 
ed  out  upon  fticks  or  fphnts.  They  may  be  ufed  im- 
mediately after  being  dried,  though  it  is  reckoned  beft 
to  keep  them  till  they  be  a  year  old  before  they  are 
uftd.  The  bea  method  of  making  the  runnet  from 
the  flcins,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  follow'ing  : 
«  Take  pure  fpring-water,  in  quantity  proportioned 
to  the  runnet  you  intend  to  make  ;  it  is  thought  belt 
by  fome  two  Ikins  to  a  gallon  of  water ;  boil  the  wa- 
ter,  which  makes  it  fofter  or  more  pure  ;  make  it 
with  fait  into  brine  that  will  fwim  an  egg;  then  let  it 
ftand  till  the  heat  is  gone  off  to  about  the  heat  of 
blood-warm  ;  then  put  your  maw-flcin  in,  either  cut 
in  pieces  or  whole  ;  the  former  I  fhould  Imagine  beft 
or  mo  ft  convenient ;  letting  it  lleep  24  hours,  after 
which  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  Such  quantity  as  is 
judged  ncceffary  muft  then  be  put  into  the  milk;  about 
a  tea- cupful  being  neceifary  for  ten  cows  milk;  though 
in  this  refpett  very  particular  dire£tIons  cannot  be 
given." 

In  the  Bath  Papers,  Mr  Hazard  gives  the  following 
receipt  for  making  runnet.  "  When  the  maw-fldn  is 
well  prepared  and  fit  for  the  purpofe,  three  pints  or 
two  quarts  of  foft  water,  clean  and  fweet,  fhould  be 
mixed  with  fait,  wherein  Ihould  be  put  fweet  brier, 
rofe-leaves  and  flowers,  cinamon  mace,  cloves,  mace, 
and  in  fhort  almoft  every  fort  of  fpice  and  aromatic 
that  can  be  procured  ;  and  if  thefe  are  put  into  two. 
quarts  of  water,  they  muft  boil  gently  till  the  liquor 
is  reduced  to  three  pints,  and  care  fhould  be  taken  that 
this  liquid  is  not  fmoked  ;  it  fhould  be  ilrained  clear 
from  the  fplces,  &c.  and  when  found  not  to  be  warm- 
er than  milk  from  the  cow,  it  fhould  be  poured  upon 
tiie  veil  or  maw ;,  a  lemon  may  then  be  fliced  into  it, 
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when  it  may  remain  a  day  or  two ;  after  which  It  Manage- 
fhould  be  ftrained  again  and  put  into  a  bottle,  where  if  "^^j^^j^^ 
well  corked  it  will  keep  good  for  twelve  months  or  .     ..^  '  r 
more  ;  it  will  fmell  like  a  perfume,  and  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  it  will  turn  the  milk  and  give  the  cheefe  a 
pleafin|^  flavour."    He  adds,  that  if  the  vtll  or  maw 
be  faked  and  dried  for  a  week  or  two  near  the  fire,  k  ^ar 
will  do  for  the  purpofe  again  almoft  as  well  as  before.  Particulars 

In  the  making  of  cheefe,  fuppofing  the  runnet  to^"  be  ob- 
be  of  a  good  quality,  the  following  particulars  muft  ,^^'J^^„g"g 
be  obferved  :  i.  The  proper  degree  of  heat.  This^-^e^fe. 
ought  to  be  what  is  called  nulk-'warni,  or  *'  a  few 
degrees  removed  from  coolnefs,"  according  to  Mr 
Twamley  ;  confiderably  below  the  heat  of  m.ilk  taken 
from  the  cow.  If  too  hot,  it  may  be  reduced  to 
a  proper  temperature  by  cold  water,  as  already 
mentioned.  2.  The  time  allowed  for  the  runnet 
to  take  effect.  This,  oar  author  obferves,  ought 
never  to  be  lefs  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  procefs 
may  be  accelerated,  particularly  by  putting  fait  to  the 
milk  befoi-e  the  runnet  is  added.  Mr  Twamley  ad- 
vifes  two  handfuls  to  ten  or  twelve  cows  milk;  but  he 
affures  us,  that  no  bad  confequence  can  follow  from 
the  curd  being  formed  ever  fo  foon  ;  as  it  then  only 
becomes  more  folid  and  fit  for  making  cheefe  of  a  pro- 
per quality.  3.  To  prevent  any  difBculty  in  fepara- 
ting  the  curd  from  the  whey,  prepare  a  long  cheefe 
knife  from  lath  ;  one  edge  being  fharpened  to  cut  the 
curd  acrofs  from  top  to  bottom  in  the  tub,  crofhng  it 
with  lines  checker  wife;  by  which  means  the  whey 
rifes  through  the  vacancies  made  by  the  knife,  and  the 
curd  finks  vi'Ith  much  more  eafe.  A  lieve  has  alfo 
been  ufed  with  fuccefs,  in  order  to  feparate  the  whey 
perfectly  from  the  curd.  4.  Having  got  the  curd  all 
firm  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  take  the  whey  from  it ; 
let  it  ftand  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  drain  before  you 
put  it  into  the  vat  to  break  it.  If  any  bits  of  flip-curd 
fwim  among  the  whey,  pour  it  all  off  together  rather 
than  put  it  a-nong  the  cheefe,  for  the  reafons  already 
given.  Some  dairy- women  allow  the  curd  to  ftand 
for  two  hours  ;  by  which  time  it  is  become  of  fo  firm 
a  nature,  that  no  breaking  is  neceffdry  :  they  have  only 
to  cut  it  in  fllces,  put  It  into  the  vat,  and  work  it  well 
by  fqueezing  thoroughly  to  make  it  fit  clofe  ;  then 
put  it  into  the  prefs.  Our  author,  however,  approves 
more  of  the  method  of  breaking  the  curd,  as  lefs  apt 
to  make  the  cheefe  hard  and  horny.  5.  When  the 
vrhey  is  of  a  white  colour,  it  is  a  certain  fign  that  the 
curd  has  not  fubfided  ;  bi't  if  the  method  juft  now  laid, 
down  be  followed,  the  whey  will  always  be  of  a  green 
colour;  indeed  this  colour  of  the  whey  Is  always  a  cer- 
tain criterion  of  the  curd  having  been  properly  managed. 

6.  The  beft  method  of  preventing  cheefe  from  heaving, 
is  to  avoid  making  the  runnet  too  ftrong,  to  take  care 
that  it  be  clean,  and  not  tainted  ;  to  be  certain  that  the 
curd  is  fully  come,  and  not  to  ttir  it  before  the  air  has 
had  time  to  efcape  ;  a  quantity  of  air  being  always  dlf- 
charged  in  this  as  in  many  other  chemical  procefles. 

7,  Cheefe  is  very  apt  to  fpUt  in  confequence  of  being 
"  faked  within,"  efpecially  when  the  vat  is  about  half 
filled.  In  this  cafe  the  curd,  though  feparated  only  in: 
a  fmall  degree  by  the  fait,  never  clofes  or  joins  as  it 
ought  to  do.  Mr  Twamley  prefers  faking  In  the  milk, 
greatly  to  this  method.    8.  l)ry  cracks  in  cheefe  are 

before.; 
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generally  produced  by  keeping  curd  from  one  meal  to    it  certainly  furpaffes  them  in  flavour  and  pleafantnefs,  Fruit-Li- 

as  much  as  it  excels  them  in  wholefomenefs  and  cheap 
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another,  and  letting  the  fird  become  too  ftifF  and  hard 
before  it  is  mixed  with  the  other.  9.  Curdly  or 
wrinkle-coated  cheefe  is  caufed  by  four  milk.  Cheefe 
made  of  cold  milk  is  apt  to  be  hard,  or  to  break  and 
fly  before  the  knife.  10.  Such  coated  cheefe  is  caufed 
by  being  made  too  cold,  as  cheefe  that  is  made  in  win- 
ter or  late  in  autumn  is  apt  to  be,  unlefs  laid  in  a  warm 
room  after  it  is  made. 

Cheefe  is  of  very  different  quality,  according  to  the 
milk"  from  which  it  is  made  :  Thus,  in  Gloucefterfhire, 
what  is  called  the  fecond  or  tivo-mml  cheefe,  is  made 
from  one  meal  of  new  milk  and  one  of  Ikimmed  or  old 
milk,  having  the  cream  taken  away.  Skimmed  cheefe, 
or  Jlet  milk  cheefe,  is  made  entirely  from  flcimmed  milk, 
the  cream  having  been  taken  off  to  make  butter.  It 
goes  by  the  name  of  Suffolk  cheefe,  and  is  much  ufed  at 
fea  ;  being  lefs  liable  to  be  affefted  by  the  heat  of  warm 
climates  than  the  other  kinds.  A  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence, however,  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  quality  of  it, 
which  our  author  fuppofes  to  arife  chiefly  from  greater 
care  being  taken  in  fome  places  than  in  others. 

Slip  coat  or  foft  cheefe  is  made  entirely  of  flip-curd, 
and  diffolves  into  a  kind  of  creamy  liquor  ;  which  is  a 
demonftration  of  the  nature  of  this  curd  as  already 
mentioned.  It  is  commonly  computed,  that  as  much 
milk  is  requii'ed  to  make  one  pound  of  butter  as  two 
of  cheefe  ;  and  even  more  where  the  land  is  poor,  and 
the  paflures  afford  but  little  cream. — For  further  parti- 
culars with  regard  to  thefe  twO  commodities,  fee  the 
articles  Butter  and  Cheese, 

S'^CT.  X.  Making  of  Fruit-Liquors. 

These,  as  objefts  of  Britifli  hufbandvy,  are  prin- 
cipally two,  Cydir  and  Perry;  the  manufadluiing  of 
which  forms  a  capital  branch  in  our  fruit-counties, 
and  of  which  the  improvement  muft;  be  confideted 
as  of  great  importance  to  the  public,  but  particu- 
larly fo  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  diftridls  where  thefc 
liquors  conftitute  their  common  beverage. 

Cyder  and  perry,  whtn  genuine  and  in  high  per- 
feftion,  are  excellent  vinous  liquors,  and  are  cer- 
tainly far  more  wholefome  than  many  others  which 
at  prefent  are  in  much  higher  eilimarion.  When 
the  muft  is  prepared  from  the  choiceft  fruit,  and  un- 
dergoes the  exad  degree  of  vinous  fermentation  re- 
quifite  to  its  perftftion,  the  acid  and  the  fweet  are 
fo  admirably  blended  with  the  aqu;  ous,  oily,  and  fpi- 
ritous  principles,  and  the  whole  fo  imbued  with  the 
grateful  flavour  of  the  rinds,  and  the  agreeable  aro- 
matic bitter  of  the  kernels,  that  it  affumes  a  new  cha- 
racter ;  grows  lively,  fparkling,  and  exhilarating  ;  and 
when  completely  mellowed  by  time,  the  liquor  becomes 
at  once  highly  delicious  to  the  palate,  and  congenial 
to  the  conltitution  ;  fuperior  in  every  refpeft  to  raoft 
other  Englifti  wines,  and  perhaps  not  inferior  to  many 
of  the  beft  foteign  wines.  Such  (fays  Dr  Fothergillf ) 
would  it  be  pronounced  by  all  competent  judges,  were 
it  not  for  the  popular  prejudice  annexed  to  it  as  a  cheap 
home-brewed  liquor,  and  confequently  within  the  reach 
of  the  vulgar.  To  compare  fuch  a  liquor  with  the 
foreign  fiery  fophifticated  mixtures  often  imported  un- 
er  the  name  of  wines,  would  be  to  degrade  it ;  for 
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this  fuperior  quality.    For  what  is  generally  fold  by  I 
dealers  and  inn- keepers  is  a  poor,  meagre,  vapid  li- 
quor,  prorie  to  the  acet  .us  fermentawon,  and  of  courfe  224 
very  injurious  t^  the  conftitution.    Is  it  not  very  mor-  Art  of  ma^ 
tifying,   after  the  experience  of  fo  many  centuries, ''^^"^ 
that  the  art  of  preparing  thofe  ancient  Britifli  liquors  "^''^^fyuJ!' 
fliould  fl;ill  be  fo  imperfedlly  underftood  as  yet  to  feem  toderftoodo" 
be  in  its  very  infancy  ? — That  throughout  the  princi- 
pal cyder  diftrids,  the  praftice  fliould  ftill  refl:  on  the 
moft  vague  indeterminate  principles,  and  that  the  ex- 
ceflence  of  the  liquor  fliould  depend  rather  on  a  lucky 
random  hit,  than  on  good  management !  Yet  fuch  ap- 
pears to  be  really  the  cafe  even  among  the  moft  expe- 
rienced cyder- makers  of  Herefordfliire  and  Gloucef- 
terfliire. 

^  Mr  Marfiiall,  that  nice  obferver  of  rural  affairs,  in 
his  late  tour*  through  thofe  counties  (exprefsly  un- ♦  Rural. 
dertaken  for  the  purpofc  of  inquiry  on  this  fubjed),f'«.  e/"  G/o 
informs  us,  that  fcarcely  two  of  thefe  profeflTional  ar-'S'^''^"'^' 
tifts  are  agreed  as  to  the  management  of  fome  of  the"'  ''j^^^^ 
moft  effencial  parts  of  the  procefs.    That  palpable  er-EnorY 
rors  are  committed  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  ga-  pointed 
thering  the  fruit— in  laying  it  up— in  negleding  to°"^- 
feparate  the  unfound — and  to  grind  properly  the  rinds 
and  kernels,  &c.    That  the  method  of  conduiling 
the  vinous  fermentation,  the  moft  critical  part  of  the 
operation,  and  which  ttamps  the  future  value  of  the 
liquor,  is  by  no  means  afcertained:    While  fome  pro- 
mote the  fermentation  in  a  fpacious  open  vat,  others 
reprefs  it  by  inclofing  the  liquor  in  a  hogfhead,  or 
ftrive  to  prevent  it  altogether.    That  no  determinate 
point  of  temperature  is  regarded,  and  that  the  ufe  of 
the  thermometer  is  unknown  or  negleAed.  That  they 
are  as  little  confiftent  as  to  the  time  of  racking  off; 
and  whether  this  ought  to  be  done  only  once,  or  five 
or  fix  times  repeated.    That  for  fining  down  the  li- 
quor,    many  have  recourfe  to  that  odious  article, 
bullock's  blood,  when  the  intention  might  be  much 
better  anfwered  by  whites  of  eggs  or  ifinglafs.  And, 
finally,   that  the  capricious  talte  of  particular  cu- 
ftomers  is  generally  confulted,  rather  than  the  real 
excellence  of  the  liquor  ;  and   confequently  that  a 
very  imperfea:  liquor  is  often  vended,  which  tends  to 
reduce  the  price,  to  difgrace  the  vender,  and  to  bring 
the  ufe  of  cyder  and  perry  into  difrepute. 

The  art  of  making  vinous  liquors  is  a  curious  che- 
mical procefs ;  and  its  fuccefs  chiefly  depends  on  a  dex- 
terous  management  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  be- 
fides  a  clofe  attention  to  fundry  minuce  circumilances, 
the  theory  of  which  is  perhaps  not  yet  fully  underftood 
by  the  ableft  chemifts.  Can  we  longer  wonder  then  that 
fo  many  errors  fhould  be  committed  by  Illiterate  cyder-- 
makers,  totally  unverfcd  in  the  firft  principles  of  the 
chemical  art  ?  Some  few,  indeed,  more  enlightened 
than  their  brethren,  and  lefs  bigotted  to  their  own 
opinions,  by  dint  of  obfervation  Itrike  out  improve- 
ments, and  produce  every  row  and  tlien  a  liquor  of 
fuperior  qualay,  though  perhaps  far  fnort  of  excel- 
lence,  yet  ftill  fufficieot  to  ftiow  what  might  poflibly 
be  accompliflied  by  a  (cries  of  new  experiments  con- 
duced on  philofophical  principles.    This  might  lead 
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to  fucceffive  improvements,  till  at  length  our  Englifli 
fruit-liquors  might  be  carried  to  a  pitch  of  perfeftion 
hitherto  unknown,  by  which  the  demand,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  would  foon  be  enlarged,  the  prices 
augmented  according  to  the  quality,  the  value  of 
eftates  increafed,  and  the  health  and  fpeprority  of 
thefe  counties  proportionably  advanced.    This  might 
alfo  help  to  point  out  a  method  of  correfting  the 
iniperftdions  of  thefe  liquors  ;   and  of  meliorating 
thcife  of  a  weak  meagre  quality,  by  fafer  and  more 
effeftual  means  than  are  now  praAifed  :  and  though 
rothing  can  fully  compenfate  the  defeft  of  fun- 
/liine  in  maturing  the  faccharine  juices  in  unfavour- 
able feafons,  yet  probably  fuch  liquor  might,  with- 
out the  dangerous  and  expenfive  method  of  boiling  in 
a  copper  velTel,  admit  of  confiderablc  improvement  by 
the  addition  of  barm  or  other  fultable  ferment,  as  yet 
unknown  in  the  pradlice  of  the  cyder  diftrifts  ;  or 
perhaps  rather  by  a  portion  of  rich  muft,  or  fome 
wholefome  fweet,  as  honey,  fugar-candy,  or  even  me- 
la{res,  added  in  due  proportion,  previous  to  the  fermen- 
tation. In  fad,  it  appears  from  a  late  publicationf ,  that 
the  Germans  are  known  to  meliorate  their  thin  harlh 
wines  by  an  addition  of  concentrated  muft,  not  by 
evaporation,  but  by  freezing.    By  this  fimple  procefs 
they  are  made  to  emulate  good  French  wines;  a  prac- 
tice worthy  of  imitation,  efpecially  in  the  northern  cli- 
mates. 
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Cyder,  as  is  well  known,  is  made  from  apples,  and 
Perry  from  pears  only.  The  general  method  of  prepa- 
ring both  thefe  liquors  is  very  much  the  fame;  and  under 
the  article  Cyder  a  defcription  is  given  of  the  way  in 
which  thofe  fruitsare gathered,  ground,  andprelTed.  The 
mill  is  not  effentially  diiferent  from  that  of  a  common 
.  tanner's  mill  for  grinding  bark.  It  confifts  of  a  mill- 
yd^er"  ftone  from  two  and  an  half  to  four  feet  and  an  half  in 
diameter,  running  on  its  edge  in  a  circular  ftone  trough, 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  thicknefs,  and  from  one 
to  two  tuns  in  weight.  The  bottom  of  the  trough  in 
which  this  ftone  runs  is  fomewhat  wider  than  the 
thicknefs  of  the  ftone  itfelf ;  the  inner  fide  of  the  groove 
rifes  perpendicularly,  but  the  outer  fpreads  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  top  of  the  trough  fix  or  eight 
inches  wider  than  the  bottom;  by  which  means  there 
is  room  for  the  ftone  to  run  fretly,  and  hkewife  for 
putting  in  the  fruit,  and  ftining  it  up  while  grinding. 
The  bed  of  a  middle -fized  mill  is  about  9  feet,  fome 
10,  and  fome  12;  the  whole  being  compofed  of  two, 
three,  or  four  ftones  cramped  together,  and  finiftied 
after  being  cramped  in  this  manner.  The  beft  ftones 
are  found  in  the  foreft  of  Dean;  generally  a  dark,  red- 
difti  gritftone.not  calcareous;  for  if  it  were  of  a  calcare- 
ous quality,  the  acid  juice  of  the  fruits  would  adl  upon 
it  and  fpoil  the  liquor:  a  clean-grained  grindftone 
grit  is  the  fitteft  for  the  purpofe.  The  runner  is  mo- 
ved by  means  of  an  axle  paffing  through  the  centre, 
with  a  long  arm  reaching  without  the  bed  of  the  mill, 
for  a  horfe  to  draw  by  ;  on  the  other  fide  is  a  ftiorter 
arm  pafiing  through  the  centre  of  the  ftone,  as  repre- 
fented  in  the  figure.  An  iron  bolt,  with  a  large  head, 
pafies  through  an  eye,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fwivel 
on  which  the  ftone  turns,  into  the  end  of  the  inner 
arm  of  the  axis  ;  and  thus  the  double  motion  of  it  is  ob- 
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tained,  and  the  ftone  kept  perfeAly  upright.  There 
ought  alfo  to  be  fixed  on  the  inner  arm  of  the  axis, 
about  a  foot  from  the  runner,  a  cogged  wheel  work- 
ing in  a  circle  of  cogs,  fixed  upon  the  bed  of  the  mill. 
The  ufe  of  thefe  is  to  prevent  the  runner  from  Aiding, 
which  it  is  apt  to  do  when  the  mill  is  full ;  it  likewife 
makes  the  work  more  eafy  for  the  horfe.  Thefe 
wheels  ought  to  be  made  with  great  exaftnefs.  Mr 
Marftiall  obfcrves,  that  it  is  an  error  to  make  the  horfe 
draw  by  traces  :  "  The  ading  point  of  draught  (fays 
he),  the  horfe's  ftioulder,  ought,  for  various  reafons,  to 
be  applied  immediately  at  the  end  of  the  arm  of  the 
axis  ;  not  two  or  three  yards  before  it  ;  perhaps  of  a 
fmall  mill,   near  one  fourth  of  its  circumference." 
The  building  in  which  the  mill  is  inclofed  ought  to  be 
of  fuch  a  fize,  that  the  horfe  may  have  a  path  of  three 
feet  wide  betwixt  the  mill  and  the  walls ;  fo  that  a 
middling-fized  mill,  with  its  horfe-path,  takes  up  a- 
fpace  of  1 4  or  1 5  feet  every  way.    The  whole  dimen- 
fions  of  the  mill-houfe,  according  to  our  author,  to 
render  it  any  way  convenient,  are  24  feet  by  20  :  it 
ought  to  have  a  floor  thrown  over  it  at  the  height  of 
feven  feet ;  with  a  door  in  the  middle  of  the  front, 
and  a  window  oppofite,  with  the  mill  on  one  fide 
and  the  prefs  on  the  other  fide  of  the  window.  The 
latter  muft  be  as  near  the  mill  as  convenience  will  al- 
low, for  the  more  eafy  conveying  the  ground  fruit 
from  the  one  to  the  other.    The  prefs,  of  which  the 
principle  will  be  underftood  from  the  figure,  has  its  bed 
or  bottom  about  five  feet  fquare.    This  ought  to  be 
made  entirely  either  of  wood  or  flone  ;  the  pratlice 
of  covering  it  with  lead  bemg  now  univerfally  known 
to  be  pernicious.    It  has  a  channel  cut  a  few  inches 
within  its  outer  edges,  to  catch  the  liquor  as  it  is  ex- 
prefled,  and  convey  it  to  a  lip  formed  by  a  projeftion 
on  that  fide  of  the  bed  oppofite  to  the  mill  ;  having 
under  it  a  ftone  trough  or  wooden  veffcl,  funk  with- 
in the  ground,  when  the  bed  is  fixed  low,  to  receive  it. 
The  prefs  is  worked  with  levers  of  diff'erent  lengths ; 
firft  a  fhort,  and  then  a  moderately  long  one,  both 
worked  by  hand  ;  and  laftly,  a  bar  eight  or  nine  feet 
long  worked  by  a  capftane  or  windlafs.    The  expence 
of  fitting  up  a  mill-houfe  is  not  very  great.  Mr 
Marftiall  computes  it  from  20I.  to    25I.    and,  on 
a  fmall  fcale,  from  lol.  to  15I.  though  much  depends 
on  the  diftance  and  carriage  of  the  ftone  :  when  once 
fitted  up,  it  will  laft  many  years. 


The  making  of  the  fruit-liquors  under  confidera- 
tion  requires  an  attention  to  the  following  parti- 
culars. I.  The  fruit.  II.  The  grinding.  III.  Pref- 
fing.  IV.  Fermenting.  V.  Correfting.  VI.  Laying 
up.  VII.  Bottling;  each  of  which  heads  is  fubdi- 
vided  into  feveral  others. 

I.  In  the  management  of  the  fruity  the  following  par-  Ma*a,^e. 
ticulars  are  to  be  confidered.  ^  nient  of  th^. 

I.  The  time  of  gathering;  which  varies  according  fruit, 
to  the  nature  of  the  fruit.  The  early  pears  are  fit 
for  the  mill  in  September  ;  but  few  apples  are 
ready  for  gathering  before  Michaelmas;  though,  by 
reafon  of  accidental  circumftances,  they  are  frequently 
manufadlured  before  that  time;  For  fale  cyderj 
and  keeping  drink,  they  are  fuffercd  to  hang  upon 
the  trees  till  fully  ripe ;  and  the  middle  of'  OGlq-' 
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ber  is  generally  looked  upon  to  be  a  proper  time  for  ga-  having  acquired  fuch  3  degree  of  mellownefs,  and  its  Fruit  la- 
thering the  iUre- apple.  The  criterion  of  a  due  degree  -  ... 
ofripenefs  is  the  fruit  falling  from  the  tree:  and  to  force 
it  away  before  that  lime,  in  Mr  Marfliall's  opinion,  is 
robbing  it  of  fome  of  its  moll  valuable  particles.  The 
harvefting  of  fruit  (fays  he)  is  widely  different  in  this 
refpeft  from  the  harvefting  of  grain  ;  which  has  the  en- 
tire plant  to  feed  it  after  its  feparation  from  the  foil  ; 
while  fruit,  after  it  is  fevered  from  the  tree,  is  cut  off 
from  all  poffibility  of  a  further  fupply  of  nourifhment  ; 
and  although  it  may  have  reached  its  wonted  fize,  fome 
of  its  more  tlTential  particles  are  undoubtedly  left  be- 
hind in  the  tree."  Sometimes,  however,  the  fruits 
which  are  late  in  ripening  are  apt  to  hang  on  the  tree 
until  fpolled  by  frofts  ;  though  weak  watery  fruits  feem 
to  be  mod  injured  in  this  manner  ;  and  Mr  Marlhall  re- 
lates an  inftance  of  very  fine  liquor  being  made  from 
golden  pippins,  after  the  fruit  had  been  frozen  as  hard 
as  ice. 

The  method  of  gathering.    This,  as  generally 
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praftifed,  is  direftly  contrary  to  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Mr  Marfliall,  viz.  beating  them  down  with  long 
flender  poles.  An  evident  difadvantage  of  this  method 
is,  that  the  fruit  is  of  unequal  ripenefs  ;  for  the  apples 
on  the  fame  trees  will  differ  many  days,  perhaps  even 
weeks,  in  their  time  of  coming  to  perfedtion  ;  whence 
fome  part  of  the  richnefs  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be 
effe6tually  and  irremediably  cut  off.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  evil  to  be  dreaded ;  for  as  every  thing  depends  on 
the  fermentation  it  has  to  undergo,  if  chis  be  interrupt- 
ed, or  rendered  complex  by  a  mixture  of  ripe  and  un- 
ripe fruits,  and  the  liquor  be  not  in  the  firll  inftance 
fufliiciently  purged  from  its  feculencies,  it  is  difficult  to 
clear  the  h'quor  afterwards.  The  former  defedl  the  cy- 
der makers  attempt  to  remedy  by  a  mixture  of  brown 
fugar  and  brandy,  and  the  latter  by  bullock's  blood  and 
brimftone  ;  but  neither  of  thefe  can  be  expeded  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  very  efFedlually.  The  befl  method  of 
avoiding  the  inconveniences  arifing  from  an  unequal 
ripening  of  the  fruit  is  to  go  over  the  trees  twice,  once 
with  a  hook,  when  the  fruit  begins  to  fall  fponlane- 
oufly  ;  the  fecond  time,  when  the  latter  are  fufficiently 
ripened,  or  when  the  winter  is  hkely  to  fet  in,  when 
the  trees  are  to  be  cleared  with  the  poles  above-men- 
tioned. 

3.  Maturing  the  gathered  fruit.  This  is  ufually  done 
by  making  it  into  heaps,  as  is  mentioned  under  the  ar- 
ticle Cyder  :  but  Mr  Marfhall  entirely  difapproves  of  pletely  broken  by  rough  than  fmooth  flon'es.  Some 


texture  fuch  a  degree  of  tendernefs,  as  to  yield  to  mo-  1"' 
derate  preffure.  Thus,  when  the  knuckle  or  the  end  of  ^'"^v 
the  thumb  can  with  moderate  exertion  be  forced  into 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  it  is  deemed  in  a  fit  flate  for 
grinding." 

4.  Preparation  for  the  mill.  The  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  fruit  is  to  keep  the  ripe  and  unripe  fruit  fe- 
parate  from  each  other  :  but  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out a  confiderable  degree  of  labour  ;  for  as  by  number- 
lefs  accidents  the  ripe  and  unripe  fruits  are  frequently 
confounded  together,  there  cannot  be  any  effectual  me- 
thod of  feparating  them  except  by  hand  ;  and  Mr  Mar- 
fhall is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  one  of  the  grand  fecrets 
of  cyder- making,  peculiar  to  thofe  who  excel  in  the 
bufinefs  ;  and  he  is  furprifed  that  it  fhould  not  before 
this  time  have  come  into  common  pra6\ice. 

5.  Mixing  fruits  for  liquor.  Our  author  feems  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  this  pradice  ;  and  informs  us, 
that  the  finer  liquors  are  made  from  feledl  fruits  ;  and 
he  hints  that  it  might  be  more  proper  to  mix  liquors 
after  they  are  made,  than  to  put  together  the  crude 
fruits. 

II.  Grindipgt  and  management  of  the  fruit  whenGriudi 
ground. 

I.  For  the  greater  convenience  of  putting  the 
fruit  into  the  mill,  every  mill-houfe  fhould  have  a 
fruit-chamber  over  it,  with  a  trap-door  to  lower  the 
fruit  down  into  the  mill.  The  bell  manner  in  which 
this  can  be  accomplifhed,  is  to  have  the  valve  over  the 
bed  of  the  mill,  and  furnifhed  with  a  cloth  fpout  or 
tunnel  reaching  down  to  the  trough  in  which  the  ftone 
moves.  No  ftraw  is  ufed  in  the  lofts,  but  fometimes 
the  fruit  is  turned.  In  Hereford  (hire,  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  grinding  the  rind  and  feeds  of  the  fruit  as 
well  as  the  flefhy  part  to  a  pulp,  is  neceffary  towards 
the  perfedlion  of  the  cyder  ;  whence  it  is  neoeffary,  that 
every  kind  of  pains  fhould  be  taken  to  perform  the 
grinding  in  the  moft  perfe£l  manner.  Mr  Marfhall 
complains,  that  the  , cyder-mills  are  fo  imperfedly  finifh- 
ed  by  the  workmen,  that  for  the  (\x^  Jifty  years  they 
cannot  perform  their  work  in  a  proper  manner.  Inflead 
of  being  nicely  fitted  to  one  another  with  the  fquare 
and  chiffel,  they  arc  hewn  over  with  a  rough  tool  in  fuch 
a  carelefs  manner,  that  horfe-beans  might  lie  in  fafety 
in  their  cavities.  Some  even  imagine  this  to  be  an  ad 
vantage,  as  if  the  fruit  was  more  effedually  and  com- 


the  pradice  ;  becaufe,  when  the  whole  are  laid  in  a 
heap  together,  the  ripeft  fruit  will  begin  to  rot  before 
the  other  has  arrived  at  that  degree  of  artificial  ripenefs 
which  it  is  capable  of  acquiring.  "  The  due  degree 
of  maturation  of  fruit  for  liquor  (heobferves)  is  a  fub- 
jeft  about  which  men,  even  in  this  diflrid,  differ  much 
in  their  ideas.  The  prevailing  pradice  of  gathering 
into  heaps  until  the  ripeft  begin  to  rot,  is  wafting  the 
beft  of  the  fruit,  and  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  crite- 
rion. Some  fhake  the  fruit,  and  judge  by  the  rattling 
of  the  kernels ;  others  cut  through  the  middle,  and 
judge  by  their  blacknefs  ;  but  none  of  thefe  appear  to 
be  a  proper  teft.  It  is  not  the  ftate  of  the  kernels  but 
of  the  flefh  ;  not  of  a  few  individuals,  but  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  prime-fruit,  which  renders  the  colledive  bo- 
dy fit  or  unfit  to  be  fent  to  the  mill.  The  moft  ra- 
tional teft  of  the  ripenefs  of  the  fruit,  is  that  of  the  flefh 
160. 


ufe  fluted  rollers  of  iron  ;  but  thefe  will  be  corroded  by 
the  juice,  and  thus  the  liquor  might  be  tinged.  Smooth 
rollers  will  not  lay  hold  of  the  fruit  fufficiently  to  force 
it  through. 

Another  improvement  requifite  in  the  cyder-mills  is 
to  prevent  the  matter  in  the  trough  from  riling  before 
the  ftone  in  the  laft  ftage  of  grinding,  and  a  method 
of  ftirring  it  up  in  the  trough  more  effedually  than 
can  be  done  at  prefent.  To  remedy  the  former  of 
thefe  defeds,  it  might  perhaps  be  proper  to  grind  the 
fruit  firft  in  the  mill  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  then  put  it 
between  two  fmooth  rollers  to  fini fn  the  operati:)n  in 
the  moft  perfed  manner.  Tt  is  an  error  to  grind  too 
much  at  once  ;  as  this  clogs  up  the  mill,  and  prevents 
it  from  going  eafily.  The  ufual  quantity  for  a  middle- 
fized  mill  is  a  bag  containing  four  corn  bufhels  :  but 
our  author  had  once  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a  mill 
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in  wliicK  only  half  a  bag  was  put ;  and  thus  the  work 
'  feemed  to  go  on  more  eafily  as  well  as  more  quickly 
than  when  more  was  put  in  at  once.  The  quantity 
put  in  at  one  time  is  to  be  taken  out  when  ground. 
The  ufual  quantity  of  fruit  ground  in  a  day  is  as  much 
as  will  make  three  hogfheads  of  perry  or  two  of  cy- 
der. •         TT  A/T 

2.  Management  of  the  ground-fruit.  Here  Mr 
Marlliall  condemns  in  very  ftrong  terms  the  praftice 
of  preffing  ihe  pulp  of  the  fruit  as  foon  as  the  grinding 
isfinifhed;  becaufe  thus  neither  the  rind  nor  feeds 
have  time  to  communicate  their  virtues  to  the  liquor. 
In  order  to  extraft  thefe  virtues  in  the  moft  proper 
manner,  fome  allow  the  ground- fruit  to  lie  24  hours 
or  more  after  grinding,  and  even  regrind  it,  in  order 
to  have  in  the  moft  perfeA  manner  the  flavour  and 
virtues  of  the  feeds  and  rind. 

III.  PrefiTig  the  fruit,  and  management  of  the  re- 
JlJuum.  This  is  done  by  folding  up  the  ground-fruit 
in  pieces  of  hair-cloth,  and  piling  them  up  above  one 
another  in  a  fquare  frame  or  mould,  and  then  pulling 
down  the  prefs  upon  them,  which  fqueezes  out  the 
juice,  and  forms  the  matter  into  thin  and  almoft  dry 
cakes.  The  firft  runnings  come  off  foul  and  muddy; 
but  the  laft,  efptcially  in  perry,  will  be  as  clear  and 
fine  as  if  filtered  thro'  paper.  It  is  comnrion  to  throw 
away  the  refiduum  as  ufelefs;  fometimes  it  is  made  ufe  of 
-when  dry  as  fuel  ;  fometimes  the  pigs  will  eat  it,  efpe- 
clally  when  not  thoroughly  fqueezed  ;  and  fometimes 
it  is  ground  a  fecond  time  with  water,  and  fqutczed 
for  an  inferior  kind  of  hquor  ufed  for  the  family- 
Mr  Marfhall  advifes  to  continue  the  preffure  as  long  as 
a  drop  can  be  drawn  "  Tt  is  found  (fays  he),  that 
even  by  breaking  the  cakes  of  refufe  with  the  hands 
only  gives  the  prefs  frefh  power  over  it ;  for  though  it 
has  been  preffed  to  the  laft  drop,  a  gallon  or  more  of 
additional  Uquor  may  be  got  by  this  means.  Re- 
grinding  them  has  a  ftill  greater  effed:  In  this  ftate  of 
the  materials  the  mill  gains  a  degree  of  power  over  the 
more  rigid  parts  of  the  fruit,  which  in  the  firft  grind- 
ing it  could  not  reach.  If  the  face  of  the  runner  and 
the  bottom  of  the  trough  were  dreffed  with  a  broad 
ehiffel,  and  made  true  to  each  other,  and  a  moderate 
quantity  of  refiduum  ground  at  once,  fcarcely  a  kernel 
could  efcape  unbroken,  or  a  drop  of  liquor  remain  un- 
drawn." 

But  though  the  whole  virtue  of  the  fruit  cannot  be 
extradled  without  grinding  it  very  fine,  fome  incon- 
venience attends  'this  praftice,  as  part  of  the  pulp 
thus  gets  through  the  hair  cloth,  and  may  perhaps  be 
injurious  to  the  fubfequent  fermentation.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  in  a  great  meafure  remedied  by  ftraining 
the  firft  runnings  through  a  fieve.  The  whole  (hould 
alfo  be  allowed  to  fettle  in  a  caflc,  and  drawn  off 
into  a  freftT:  veflel  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  fermentation.  The  reduced  fruit  ought  to  remain 
fome  time  between  the  grinding  and  prefTing,  that  the 
liquor  may  have  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  extraft 
with  the  rind  and  kernels  :  but  this  ratift  not  be  puHi- 
ed  too  far-,  as  in  that  cafe  the  colour  of  the  cyder 
would  be  hurt ;  and  the  moft  judicious  managers  objeft 
to  the  pulp  remaining  longer  than  1 2  hours  without 
preffure.  "  Hence  (fays  our  author),  uprsn  the  whole, 
the  moft  eligible  management  in  this  ftage  of  the  art 
appears  to  be  this :  Grind  one  prefsful  a-day  j  prefs 
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and  regrind  the  refiduum  in  thie  evening  ;  Infufe  the  Fruit- Li- 
reduced  matter  all  night  among  part  of  the  firft  run-  ^^  l""'"?.  ^ 
nings  ;  and  in  the  morning  re-prefs  while  the  next  " 
prefsful  is  grinding.  433 

IV.  Fermentation.  The  common  pradiice  is  to  have  Fermenta- 
the  liquor  turned;  that  is,  piit  into  caflcs  or  hog- 
ftieads  immediately  from  the  prefs,  and  to  fill  them 
quite  full :  but  it  is  undoubtedly  more  proper  to  leave 
Ibme  fpace  empty  to  be  filled  up  afterwards.  No  ac- 
curate experiment  has4>een  made  with  regard  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  proper  to  be  kept  up  in  the 
place  where  the  fermentation  goes  on,  Froft  is  pre- 
judicial :  but  when  the  procefs  ufually  commences* 
that  is  about  the  middle  of  OAober,  the  liquor  is  put 
into  airy  fhadcs,  where  the  warmth  is  fcarce  greater 
than  in  the  open  atmofphere  ;  nay,  they  are  frequent- 
ly expofed  to  the  open  air  without  any  covering  farther 
than  a  piece  of  tile  or  flat  ftone  over  the  bung-hole, 
propped  up  by  a  wooden  pin  on  one  fide  to  caufe  the 
rain  water  run  off.  In  a  complete  manufadlory  of 
fruit-hquor,  the  fermenting  room  fhould  be  under  the 
fame  roof  with  the  njill-houfe  ;  a  continuation  of  the 
prefs-room,  or  at  leaft  opening  into  it,  with  windows 
or  doors  on  every  fide,  to  give  a  free  admiffion  of  air 
into  it  ;  fufficient  defences  againft  froft ;  fruit-lofta 
over  it,  and  vaults  underneath  for  laying  up  the  liquor* 
after  fermentation  ;  with  fmall  holes  in  the  crown  or 
the  arch  to  admit  a  leathtrn  pipe,  for  the  purpofe  of 
conveying  the  liquors  occaiionally  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

In  making  of  fruit-liquors,  no  ferment  Is  ufed  as 
in  making  of  beer;  though,  from  Mr  Marfhall's  ac- 
count of  the  matter,  it  feems  far  from  being  unne- 
ceffary.  Owing  to  this  omiffion,  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fermentation  is  entirely  uncertain. 
It  takes  place  fometimes  in  one,  two,  or  three  days  { 
fometimes  not  till  a  week  or  month  after  turning  : 
but  it  has  been  obferved,  chat  liquor  which  has  been 
agitated  in  a  carriage,  though  taken  immediately  from 
the  preis,  will  fometimes  pafs  almoft  Immediately  Into 
a  ftate  of  fermentation.  The  continuance  of  the  fer- 
mentation is  no  lefs  uncertain  than  the  commencement 
of  it.  Liquors,  when  much  agitated,  will  go  through  It 
perhaps  in  one  day  ;  but  when  allowed  to  remain  at 
reft,  the  fermenratlon  commonly  goes  on  two  or  three 
days,  and  fometimes  five  or  fix.  The  fermenting  li- 
quor, however,  puts  on  a  different  appearance  accord- 
ing to  circumftances.  When  produced  from  fruits 
properly  matured,  it  generally  throws  up  a  thick  fcum 
refembling  that  of  malt  liquor,  and  of  a  thicknefs  pro- 
portioned to  the  fpecies  and  lipenefs  of  the  fruit  ; 
the  riper  the  fruit,  the  more  fcum  being  thrown  up. 
Perry  gives  but  httle  fcum,  and  cyder  will  fometimes 
alfo  do  the  fame  ;  fometimes  it  is  intentionally  pre- 
vented from  doing  it. 

After  having  remained  fome  time  In  the  fermenting 
vefTel,  the  liquor  Is  racked  or  drawn  off  from  the  lees 
and  put  into  frefh  caflts.  In  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion alfo  Mr  Marftrall  complains  greatly  of  the  little 
attention  that  is  paid  to  the  liquor.  The  ordinary 
time  for  racking  perry  is  before  it  has  done  biffing,  or 
fometimes  when  It  begins  to  emit  fixed  air  in  plenty. 
The  only  intention  of  the  operation  is  to  free  the  li- 
quor from  its  faeces. by  a  cock  placed  at  a  little  dirtance 
from  the  bottom ;  after  which  the  remainder  is  to  be 
5  F  filterdi 
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filtered  through  a  canvas  or  flannel  bag.  This  filtered 
J  liquor  differs  from  the  reft  in  having  an  higher  colour  ; 
having  no  longer  any  tendency  to  ferment,  but  on  the 
contrary  checking  the  fermentation  of  that  which  is 
racked  off ;  and  if  it  lofes  its  brightnefs,  it  is  no  lon- 
ger eafily  recovered. — A  frefh  fermentation  ufually 
commences  after  racking ;  and  if  it  become  violent,  a 
frefli  racking  is  neceffary  in  order  to  check  it ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  fame  liquor  will  perhaps  be 
racked  five  or  fix  times :  but  if  only  a  fmall  degree  of 
fermentation  takes  place,  which  is  called  fretting,  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  fame  caflc  ;  though  even  here 
the  degree  of  fermentation  which  requires  racking  is 
by  no  means  determined.  Mr  Marfhall  informs  us  that 
the  beft  manufafturers,  however,  repeat  the  rackings 
until  the  liquor  will  lie  quiet,  or  nearly  fo  ;  and  if -it 
be  found  imprafticable  to  accomplifh  this  by  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  fermentation,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
fumigation  with  fulphur,  which  is  called  Jlumm'ing  the 
caflcs.  For  this  fumigation,  it  is  neceffary  to  have 
matches  made  of  thick  Hnen-cloth  about  ten  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  broad,  thiclly  coated  with  brim- 
ftone  for  about  eight-inches  of  their  length.  The  caflc 
is  then  properly  feafoned,  and  every  vent  except  the 
bung- hole  tightly  flopped  ;  a  match  kindled  ;  lowered 
down  into  the  cafk,  and  held  by  the  end  undipped 
until  it  be  well  lighted  and  the  bung  be  driven  in  ; 
thus  fufpending  the  lighted  match  within  the  cafk. 
Having  burnt  as  long  as  the  contained  air  will  fupply 
the  fire,  the  match  dies,  the  bung  is  raifed,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  match  drawn  out,  and  the  cafk  fufFered  to 
remain  before  the  liquor  be  put  into  it  for  two  or  three 
hours,  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  degree  of  power 
the  fulphur  ought  to  have.  The  liquor  retains  a  fmell 
of  the  fulphureous  acid  ;  but  this  goes  off  in  a  fhort 
time,  and  no  bad  effeA  is  ever  obferved  to  follow. 

In  fome  places  the  liquor  is  left  to  ferment  in  open 
cafks,  where  it  ftands  till  the  firft  fermentation  be 
pretty  well  over  ;  after  which  the  frofl  or  yeaft  col- 
lefted  upon  the  furface  is  taken  off,  it  being  fuppofed 
that  it  is  this  yeaft  mixing  with  the  clear  hquor  which 
caufes  it  to  fret  after  racking.  The  fermentation  being 
totally  ceafed,  and  the  lees  fubfided,  the  liquor  is 
lacked  off  into  a  frefh  cafk,  and  the  lees  filtered  as 
above  direAed.  Our  author  mentions  a  way  of  fer- 
menting fruit-liquors  in  broad  fhallow  vats,  not  lefs 
than  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  little  more  than  two 
feet  deep  ;  each  vat  containing  about  two  hogfheads. 
In  thefe  the  liquor  remains  until  it  has  dene  rifing,  or 
till  the  fermentation  has  nearly  ceafed,  when  it  is  racked 
off  without  ficimming,  the  critical  junfture  being 
caught  before  the  yeaft  fall ;  the  whole  finking  gradu- 
ally together  as  the  liquor  is  drawn  off*  In  this  prac- 
tice alfo  the  liquor  is  feldorn  drawn  off  a  fecond  time. 

Cyder  is  made  of  three  different  kinds,  viz.  rough, 
J<weet,  and  of  a  vnddle  r'lchnefs.  'ITie  firft  kind  being 
ufually  deflined  for  fervants,  is  made  with  very  little 
ceremony.  "  If  it  is  but  K^y^tr  (fays  Mr  Marfhall), 
and  has  body  enough  to  keep,  no  matter  for  the  rich- 
nefs  and  flavour.  The  rougher  it  is,  the  further  it 
will  go,  and  the  more  acceptable  cuftom  has  rendered 
it  not  only  to  the  workmen  but  to  their  matters.  A 
palate  accuftomed  to  fweet  cyder  would  judge  the  rough 
cyder  of  the  farm-houfes  to  be  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
water,  with  a  UttU  diflblved  alum  to  give  it  rough« 
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nefs."  ^  The  method  of  producing  this  auflere  liquor 
is  to  grind  them  in  a  crude  under- ripe  ftate,  and  fub- 
jedl   the   liquor  to   a  full  fermentation.— For  the 
fweet  liquor,  make  choice  of  the  fweeter  fruits  :  ma- 
ture  them  fully ;  and  check  the  fermentation  of  the 
hquor.— To  produce  liquors  of  a  middle  richnefs, 
the  nature  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  feafon  in 
which  it  is  matured,  muft  be  confidered.    The  fruits 
to  be  made  choice  of  are  fuch  as  yield  juices  capable 
of  affording  a  fufficiency  both  of  richnefs  and  ftrength; 
though  much  depends  upon  proper  management.  Open 
vats,  in  our  author's  opinion,  are  preferable  to  clofe 
veffels :  but  if  cafks  be  ufed  at  all,  they  ought  to  be 
very  large,  and  not  filled  ;  nor  ought  they  to  lie  upon 
their  fides,  but  to  be  fet  on  their  ends  with  their  heads 
out,  and  to  be  filled  only  to  fuch  an  height  as  will 
produce  the  requifite  degree  of  fermentation  :  but  in 
whatever  way  the  liquor  be  put  to  ferment,  Mr  Mar- 
fhall  is  of  opinion  that  the  operation  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on  freely  for  the  firft  time ;  though  after 
being  racked  off,  any  fecond  fermentation  ought  to  be 
prevented  as  much  as  poflible. 

^   V.  ^7orr^,5;«^,  provincially  called  doaoring.     The  Of  corredl- 
imperfeftions  which  art  attempts  to  fupply  in  thefe  li-»ng  or  doc- 
quors  are,  i.  Want  of  ftrength  ;  2.  Want  of  richnefs.  "-^^ 
3.  Want  of  flavour.    4.  Want  of  colour  and  bright-  '^"'^ 
nefs. 

The  want  of  flrength  is  fupplied  by  brandy  or  any 
other  fpirit  in  fufficient  quantity  to  prevent  the  ace- 
tous fermentation.  The  want  of  richnefs  is  fupplied 
by  what  are  generally  termed  fnveets,  but  prepared  in 
a  manner  which  our  author  fays  has  never  fallen  un- 
der his  notice.  To  fupply  the' want  of  flavour,  an  in- 
fufion  of  hops  is  fometimes  added,  which  is  fald  to 
communicate  an  agreeable  bitter,  and  at  the  fame  time 
a  fragrance  ;  whence  it  becomes  a  fubftitute  for  the 
juices  of  the  rind  and  kernels  thrown  away  to  the  pigs 
and  poukry,  or  other  otherwife  wafted.  The  want  of 
colour  is  fometimes  fupplied  by  elder  berries,  but 
more  generally  by  burnt  fngar,  which  gives  the  de- 
fired  colour,  and  a  degree  of  bitter  which  is  very  much 
liked.  The  fugar  is  prepared  either  by  burning  it  on 
a  falamander,  and  fuffering  it  to  drop,  as  it  melts,  in- 
to water ;  or  by  boiling  it  over  the  fire  (in  which  cafe 
brown  fugar  is  to  be  ufed),  until  it  acquire  an  agreeable 
bitter  ;  then  pouring  in  boiling  water  in  the  proportion 
of  a  gallon  to  two  lb.  of  fugar,  and  ftir  until  the  li- 
quor  become  uniform.  A  pint  of  this  preparation  will 
colour  a  hogfhf  ad  of  cyder.  Brightnefs  is  obtained  by 
a  rnixture  of  the  blood  of  bullocks  or  ftieep  ;  that  of 
fwine  being  rejeded,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
more  unfit  for  the  purpofe  than  either  of  the  other 
two.  The  only  thing  neceffary  to  be  done  here  is  to 
ftir  the  blood  well  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  animal,  to 
prevent  the  parts  from  feparating  ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
flirred  "  both  ways,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  The 
hquor,  however,  is  not  always  in  a  proper  condition  for 
being  refined  with  this  ingredient ;  on  which  account  a 
little  of  it  ought  frequently  to  be  tried  in  a  vial.  A 
quart  or  lefs  will  be  fufficient  for  a  hogfhead.  After 
the  blood  is  poured  in,  the  liquor  fhould  be  violently 
agitated,  to  mix  the  v/hole  intimately  together.  This 
is  done  by  a  flick  flit  into  four,  and  inferted  into  the 
bung-hole  ;  working  it  briflcly  about  in  the  liquor  un- 
til the  whole  be  thoroughly  mixed,    Irj  about  24  hourat 
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the  blood  will  be  fubfided,  and  the  liquor  ought  in - 
ftantly  to  be  racked  off ;  as  by  remaining  upon  the 
blood  even  for  two  or  three  days,  it  will  receive  a 
taint  not  eafily  to  be  got  rid  of.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  refinement  with  the  blood  carries  down  not  only 
the  fjeces,  but  the  colour  alfo  ;  rendering  the  liquor, 
though  ever  fo  highly  coloured  before,  almoft  as  lim- 
pid as  water.  Ifmglaf:  and  eggs  are  fometimes  made 
ufe  of  in  fining  cyder  as  well  as  wine. 

VI.  The  la;^ing  up  or  (hutting  up  the  cyder  in  clofe 
.  caflis,  according  to  Mr  Marfliall,  is  as  little  underllood 
as  any  of  the  reft  of  the  parts  ;  the  bungs  being 
commonly  put  in  at  fome  certain  time,  or  in  fome  par- 
ticular month,  without  any  regard  to  the  ftate  the  li- 
quor itfelf  is  in.    "  The  only  criterion  (fays  he)  I 
have  met  with  for  judging  the  critical  time  of  laying 
up,  is  when  a  fine  white  cream-like  matter  firft  begins 
to  form  upon  the  furface.    But  this  may  be  too  late  ; 
it  is  probably  a  fymptom  at  lead  of  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation, which  if  it  take  place  in  any  degree  mud  be  inju- 
rious.   Yet  if  the  caflcs  be  bunged  tight,  fome  crite- 
rion is  neceffary  ;  otherwife,  if  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion have  not  yet  finally  ceafed,  or  fhould  recommence, 
the  cafks  will  be  endangered,  and  the  liquor  injured. 
Hence,  in  the  pradlice  of  the  moft  cautious  manager 
whofe  praftice  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving, 
the  bungs  are  fiifl:  driven  in  lightly,  when  the  liquor 
is  fine,  and  the  vinous  fermentation  is  judged  to  be 
over  ;  and  fome  time  afterward,  when  all  danger  is 
paft,  to  fill  up  the  ca/ks,  and  drive  the  bungs  fecurely 
with  a  rag,  and  rofin  them  over  at  top.    Moft  farmers 
are  of  opinion,  that  after  the  liquor  is  done  ferment- 
ing, it  ought  to  have  fomething  to  feed  upon;  that  is, 
to  prevent  it  from  running  into  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion.   For  this  purpofe  fome  put  in  parched  beans, 
others  egg-fliells,  fome  mutton  fuet,  &c.    Mr  Mar- 
ftiall  does  not  doubt  that  fomething  may  be  ufeful ; 
and  thinks  that  ifinglafs  may  be  as  proper  as  any  thing 
that  can  be  got. 

VII.  Bottling.  This  depends  greatly  on  the  qua- 
lity of  the  liquors  themfelves.  Good  cyder  can  feldom 
be  bottled  with  propriety  under  a  year  old  ;  fometimes 
not  till  two.  The  proper  time  is  when  it  has  acquired 
the  utmoft  degree  of  richnefs  and  flavour  in  the  caflcs  ; 
and  this  it  will  preferve  for  many  years  in  bottles.  It 
ought  to  be  quite  fine  at  the  time  of  bottling  ;  or  if 
not  fo  naturally,  ought  to  be  fined  artificially  with 
ifinglafs  and  eggs. 

The  liquor,  called  cyderUn^  purre,  or  perkin,  is 
made  of  the  murk  or  grofs  matter  remaining  after  the 
cyder  is  prclTed  out.  To  make  this  liquor,  the  murk 
is  put  Into  a  large  vat,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  boiled 
water,  which  has  ftood  till  it  be  cold  again  :  if  half  the 
quantity  of  water  be  ufed  that  there  was  of  cyder,  it 
will  be  good  ;  if  the  quantities  be  equal,  the  cyderkin 
will  be  fmall.  The  whole  is  left  to  infufe  48  hours, 
and  then  well  preffed  :  what  is  fqueezed  out  by  the 
prefs  is  immediately  tunned  up  and  ftopped  ;  it  Is  fit 
to  drink  in  a  few  days.  It  clarifies  of  itfelf,  and  ferves 
in  families  inftead  of  fmall  beer.  It  will  keep,  if  boil- 
ed, after  prefTure,  with  a  convenient  quantity  of 
hops. 

We  muft  not  conclude  thts  feftion  without  parti- 
icwlar  notice  of  the  liquor  called  cyder  wine,  which  is 
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made  from  the  juice  of  apples  taken  from  the  prefs  Fruit-Li. 
and  bailedy  and  which  being  kept  three  or  four  years  . 
Is  faid  to  refemble  Rhenifh.     The  method  of  pre- 
paring  this  wine,  as  communicated  by  Dr  Rufli  of  of  cyder- 
America,    where  it  is  much  praftifed,    confifts  in  *vine,  ac- 
evaporating  in  a  brewing  copper  the  frefh  apple-juice  p^'j^ul^-^ 
till  half  of  it  be  confumed.    The  remainder  is  then  recipe, 
immediately  conveyed  into  a  wooden  cooler,  and  af- 
terwards Is  put  into  a  proper  cafk,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  yeaft,  and  fermented  In  the  ordinary  way.  The 
procefs  is  evidently  borrowed  from  what  has  long 
been  pradlifed  on  the  recent  juice  of  the  grape,  under 
the  term  of  vin  cult,  or  boiled  wine,  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  alfo  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  from  time 
immemorial. 

This  procefs  has  lately  become  an  objefl  of  imitation 
in  the  cyder  counties,  and  particularly  in  the  weft  of 
England,  where  it  Is  reported  that  many  hundred  hogs- 
heads of  this  wine  have  already  been  made  ;  and  as  it 
is  faid  to  betray  no  fign  of  an  impregnation  of  copper 
by  the  ufual  chemical  tefts.  It  Is  confidered  as  perfeft- 
ly  wholefome,  and, is  accordingly  drunk  without  ap- 
prehenfion  by  the  common  people.  Others,  however, 
fufpeft  its  innocence  ;  whence  it  appeared  an  objedt 
of  no  fmall  moment  to  determine  in  fo  doubtful  a  rnat- 
ter,  whether  or  not  the  liquor  acquires  any  noxious 
quality  from  the  copper  in  which  It  is  boiled.— -With 
this  view  Dr  FotherglU  f  made  a  variety  of  experiments ;  ^  Sath 
and  the  refult  feemed  to  afford  a  ftrong  prefumption/fr^,  vol.  v, 
that  the  cyder  wine  does  contain  a  minute  impregna- P-  339* 
tion  of  copper  ;  not  very  confiderable  indeed,  but  yet 
fufficlent,  in  the  Dodlor's  opinion,  to  put  the  public 
on  their  guard  concerning  a  liquor  that  comes  in  fo 
very  "  quettionable  a  fhape." 

It  is  a  curious  chemical  fad,  he  obferves.  If  it  be 
really  true,  that  acid  liquors,  while  kept  boiling  in 
copper  velTels,  acquire  little  or  no  impregnation  from 
the  metal,  but  prefently  begin  to  ad  upon  it  when 
left  to  ftand  in  the  cold.  Can  this  be  owing  to  the 
agitation  occafioned  by  boiling,  or  the  expulfion  of 
the  aerial  acid  ?  Atmofpheric  air  powerfully  corrodes 
copper,  probably  through  the  intervention  of  the  aerial 
or  rather  nitrous  acid,  for  both  are  now  acknowledged 
to  be  prefent  In  the  atmofphere.  But  the  latter  is 
doubtlefs  a  much  ftroiiger  menftruum  of  copper  than 
the  former. 

In  the  prefent  procefs  the  liquor  Is  properly  direded 
to  be  pafTed  into  a  wooden  cooler  as  foon  as  the  boil- 
ing is  completed.  But  as  all  acids,  and  even  common 
water,  acquire  an  impregnation  and  unpleafant  tafte, 
from  ftanding  in  copper  velTels  in  the  cold,  why  may 
not  the  acid  juice  of  apples  ad  in  fome  degree  on  the 
copper  before  the  boiling  commences  ?  Add  to  this, 
that  brewing  coppers,  without  far  more  care  and  at- 
tention than  is  generally  beftowed  on  them  in  keeping 
them  clean,  are  extremely  apt  to  contrad  verdegris, 
(a  rank  poifon),  as  appears  from  the  blue  or  green 
ftreaks  very  vifible  when  thefe  vefTels  are  minutely  exa- 
mined. Should  the  unfermented  juice  be  thought  In- 
capable of  ading  on  the  copper  either  in  a  cold  or 
boiling  ftate,  yet  no  one  will  venture  to  deny  Its 
power  of  wafhing  off  or  dilTolvIng  verdegris  aheady 
formed  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  veffel.  Sup- 
pofe  only  one-eighth  part  of  a  grain  of  verdegris 
to  be  contained  in  a  bottle  of  this  wine,  a  quantity 
that  may  elude  the  ordinary  tefts,'  and  that  a  bottle 
^  F  2  flieuld 
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^  (hould  be  drunk  daily  by  a  perfon  without  produ- 
cing any  violent  fymptom  or  internal  uneafinefs ; 
yet  what  perfon  in  his  fenfes  would  knowingly  chufe 
to  hazard  the  experiment  of  determining  how  long  he 
could  continue  even  this  quantity  of  a  flow  poifon  in 
hi»  daily  beverage  with  impunity  ?  And  yet  it  is  to 
be  feared  the  experiment  is  but  too  often  unthink- 
ingly made,  not  only  with  cj^'der- wine,  but  alfo  with 
many  of  the  foreign  wines  prepared  by  a  fimilar  pro- 
cefs.  For  the  grape  juice,  when  evaporated  in  a  cop- 
per veffel,  under  the  denomination  of  vino  cotto  or 
boiled  wine,  cannot  but  acquire  an  equal  if  not  yet 
ftronger  impregnation  of  the  metal,  than  the  juice  of  ap- 
pies,  feeing  that  verdegris  itfelf  is  manufaduVed  merely 
by  the  application  of  the  acid  hufks  of  grapes  to  plates 
©f  copper. 

Independent  of  the  danger  of  ,;any  metallic  impreg- 
nation, the  Doftor  thinks  it  may  be  juftly  queftioned 
how  far  the  procefs  of  preparing  boiled  wines  is  necef- 
fary  or  reconcileable  to  reafon  or  economy.  The 
evaporation  of  the  muft  by  iMig  boiling  not  only  oc- 
cafions  an^  unneceflary  wafte  of  both  liquor  and  fuel, 
but  alfo  diffipates  certain  effential  principles,  without 
which  the  liquor  can  never  undergo  a  complete  fer- 
mentation, and  without  a  complete  fermentation  there 
can  be  no  perfed  wine.  Hence  the  boiled  wines  are 
generally  crude,  heavy,  and  flat,  liable  to  produce  in- 
digeftion,  flatulency,  and  diarrhoea.  If  the  evapora- 
tion be  performed  haft,ily,  the  liquor  contrafts  a  burnt 
empyreumatic  tafte,  as  in  the  prefent  inftance  ;  if  flow- 
ly,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  a  metallic  impregna- 
ticn.  For  the  procefs  may  be  prefumed  to  be  gene- 
rally performed  in  a  veflel  of  brafs  or  copper,  as  few 
families  poflefs  any  other  that  is  fufficiently  capacious. 
Nor  can  a  veflTel  of  caft-iron,  though  perfedly  fafe, 
be  properly  recommended  for  this  purpofe,  as  it  would 
probably  communicate  a  chalybeate  tafte  and  dark 
colour  to  the  liquor.  At  all  events,  brafs  and  copper 
vcfTels  ought  to  be  entirely  baniftied  from  this  and 
every  other  culinary  procefs. 
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Sect.  XI.      Manures^  and  the  bejl  Methods  ofcol- 
kBing  them. 

We  hav€  deferred  ■  treating  on  thefe  to  the  laft  part, 
as  they  are  in  fad  derived  in  more  or  lefs  quantity  from 
every  operation  in  huftandry,  though  they  are  undoubt- 
edly the  foundation  of  the  whole  ;  for  no  method  yet 
propofed  for  making  a  foil  fertile  without  manure  has 
ever  been  properly  afcertained  to  be  fuccefsful.  The 
mode  in  which  they  operate  has  been  fo  fully  explained 
5140  ""'^^''  t^e  article  Agriculture,  that  nothing  farther 
Of  gypfum  neceflary  to  be  added  in  this  place.    Of  late, 

as  a  ma-  however,  a  new  manure  has  been  introduced  into  fome 
flure.  countries,  the  operation  of  which  cannot  fo  well  be  ex- 
plained upon  the  principles  there  laid  down.  This  is 
Gypfum,  In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agn- 
culture  we  are  informed,  that  it  is  commonly  ufed  as  a 
manure  in  Switzerland.  In  the  loth  volume  of  the 
fame  work,  Sir  Richard  Sutton  gives  fome  account  of 
an  experiment  made  with  it  on  his  eftate ;  but  in  fucb 
an  inaccurate  manner,  that  nothing  could  be  determi- 
ned. The. appearance  in  general  (fays  he),  I  think, 
was  rather  ^gain ft  the  benefit  of  the  plafter,  though  not 
decidedly  fo."  He  tells  U8^  that  its  virtues  were  a iub« 


jed  of  debate  in  Germany.   In  America  this  fubft  ance  Manures 
feems  to- have  met  with  more  fucccfs  than  in  any  other 
country.     In  the  fifth  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  Mr 
Kirkpatnck  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  who  had  himfclf  vi- 
fited  North  America,  informs  us,  that  it  is  much  ufed 
in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  its  chea-pnefs  and 
efficacy  ;  though,  from  what  is  told  in  the  fame  place, 
we  muft  undoubtedly  be  led  to  fuppofe,  that  \xs  efficacy 
mull  be  very  grpat  before  it  can  be  intitled  to  cheabneh 
In  the  firll  place,  it  is  brought  from  the  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  from 
thence  exported  to  America  ;  which  of  itfelf  muit  oc- 
cadon  a  confiderable  expence,  though  the  plailer  were 
originally  given  ^ra^V.    In  the  next  place,  it  muft  bi» 
powdered  m  a  ftamping  mill,  and  the  fintr  it  is  p<)wder. 
ed  fo  much  the  better.     In  the  third  place,  it  muft  be 
fown  over  the  ground  to  be  manured  with  it.  The 
quantity  for  grafs  is  fix  bufhels  to  an  acre.  Irouo-ht 
to  be  fown  on  dry  ground  in  a  wet  day  ;  and  its  efficacy 
IS  fatd  to  laft  from  feven  to  twelve  years.    It  operates, 
entirely  as  a  top  drefiing. 

In  the  loth  volume  of  Annals  of  Agriculture,  we 
have  fome  ex'trads  from  a  treatife  by  Mr  Powel,  prefi-  . 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  encouraging' Agri- 
culture, upon  the  fubjed  of  gypfum  as  a  manure ;  of 
the  efficacy  of  which  he  gives  the  following  inftances. 
1.  In  Odober  1786,  plafter  of  Paris  was  fown  in  a 
rainy  day  upon  wheat-ftubble  without  any  previous  cul- 
ture.   The  crop  of  wheat  had  fcarce  been  worth  reap- 
ing, and  no  kind  of  grafs  feed  had  been  fown  upon  the 
ground  ;  neverthelcfs,  in  the  month  of  June  it  was  co- 
vered with  a  thick  mat  of  white  clover,  clean  and  even, 
from  fix  to  eight  inches  in  height.   A  piece  of  ground 
adjommg  to  this  white  clover  was  alfo  fown  with  gyp. 
fum,  and  exhrbited  a  fine  appearance  of  white  and  red 
clover  mixed  with  fpear-grafs.  Some  wet  ground  fown 
at  the  fame  time  was  not  in  the  leaft  improved.— This 
anecdote  refts  entirely  on  the  veracity  of  an  anonymous 
farmer.    2.  Eight  bufhels  of  plafter  of  Paris  fpread 
upon  two  acres  and  an  half  of  wheat-ftubble  ground, 
which  the  fpring  before  had  been  fowed  with  about  two  ' 
pounds  of  red  clover-feed  to  the  acre  for  pafture,  yield- 
ed five  tons  of  hay  by  the  middle  of  June.    A  fmall 
piece  of  ground  of  fimilar  quality,  but  without  any  pla- 
fter, produced  only  one  ton  and  an  half  in  the  fame 
proportion. — Mr  Powel  concludes  in  favour  of  the  ef- 

feda  of  the  plafter  upon  arable  as  well  as  grafs  land.  ■ 

Other  accounts  to  the  fame  purpofe  have  been  pub- 
hfhed ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tried  in  this 
country. 

_   With  regard  to  the  other  kinds  of  manure  commonly  of  th^mora 
in  ufe  in  this  country,  their  efficacy  is  well  known  ;  the  common 
only  difficulty  is  to  procure  them  in  fufficient  quantity.  ^"^^^ 
—In  fuch  lands  as  lie  near  the  fea,  fea-weeds  offer  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  excellent  manure.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  rivers,  the  weeds  with  which-they  abound 
offer  like  wife  an  excellent  manure  in  plenty.  Oil  cake, 
nult- coombs,  the  refufe  of  flaughter-houfes,  &c.  all  are 
excellent  where  they  can  be  got :  but  the  fituations 
which  afford  thefe  are  comparatively  few  ;  fo  that  in  moft 
cafes  the  farmer  muft  depend  much  on  his  own  ingenuity 
and  induftry  for  raifing  a  fufficient  quantity  of  dung  to 
anfwer  his  purpofes ;  and  the  methods  taken  for  this 
purpofe  vary  according  to  the  fituation  of  different  pla- 
ces, or  according  to  the  faqcy  of  the  jiulbandman. 
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In  all  countries  where  chalk,  marie,  or  lime  are  to  be 
had,  they  are  certainly  to  be  employed  in  their  proper 
departments  ;  but  betides  thefe,  a'u>2g,  properly  fo  called, 
mixed  with  earth  or  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  conftitutes  a  principal  part  of  the  manure.  In 
Norfolk,  Mr  Marfhall  tells  us,  that  the  quality  of  dung 
is  attended  to  with  greater  precifion  than  in  mod  other 
diftritts.  Town-rmci,  as  it  is  called,  is  held  in  moft 
edimation  ;  and  the  large  towns  Norwich  and  Yar- 
mouth fupply  the  neighbouring  country.  As  Yar- 
mouth, however,  is  a  maritime  place,  and  otherwife 
in  a  manner  furrounded  by  marfVics,  ftraw  is  of  courfe 
a  fcarce  and  dear  article  ;  whence,  inftcad  of  littering 
their  horfes  with  it,  they  ufe  fand-  As  the  bed  becomes 
foiled  or  wet,  frefh  fand  is  put  on,  until  the  whole  is  in 
a  manner  faturated  with  urine  and  dung,  when  it  is 
cleared  away,  andf  reckoned  m  ixck  of  fuch  excellent 
quality,  that  it  is  ent  for  from  a  very  great  dillance. 
With  regard  to  other  kinds  of  dung,  that  from  horfes 
fed  upon  hay  and  corn  is  looked  upon  to  be  the  belt ; 
that  of  fatting  cattle  the  next  ;  while  the  dung  of  lean 
cattle,  particularly  of  cows,  is  fuppofed  to  be  greatly 
inferior,  even  though  turnips  make  part  of  their  food. 
The  dung  of  cattle  kept  on  draw  alone  is  looked  upon 
to  be  of  little  or  no  value  ;  while  the  muck  from  trod- 
den ttraw  is  by  fome  thought  to  be  better  than  that 
from  the  ftraw  which  is  eaten  by  the  lean-flock. — Com- 
pofl:s  of  dung  with  earth  or  marie  are  very  generally 
ufed. 

Iti  the  midland  counties  of  England,  Mr  Marfhall 
informs,  the  cores  of  horns  crulhed  in  a  mill  have 
been  ufed  as  manure  ;  though  he  knows  not  with  what 
fuccefs.  His  only  objedion  is  the  difficulty  of  redu- 
cing them  to  powder.  Dung  is  extremely  dear  in  Nor- 
folk ;  half  a  guinea  being  commonly  given  for  a  wag- 
gpnJoad  driven  by  five  horfes.  Great  quantities  of 
lime  and  marie  are  found  in  thisdiftrift. — With  r-egard 
to  the  . method  of  raifing  dung  in  general,  perhaps  the 
obfervations  of  Mr  Marfhall  upon  the  management  of 
the  York(hire  farmers  may  be  equally  fatisfaftory  with 
any  thing  that  has  yet  been  publifiied  on  the  fubjed. 

"  The  general  praftice  (fays  he)  is  to  pile  the 
dung  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  yard  ;  or,  which  is 
ftill  lcfs  judicious,  to  let  it  lie  fcattered  about  on  th« 
fide  of  a  flope,  as  it  were  for  the  purpofe  of  diffipating 
its  virtues.  The  urine  which  does  not  mix  with  the 
dung  is'.almoft  invariably  led  off  thfe  neareft  way  to  the 
common  fewer,  as  if  it  were  thought  a  nuifance  to  the 
preraifes.  That  which  m.ixes  with  the  duflg  is  of  courfe 
carried  to  the  midden,  and  aflift:s  «n  the  general  dilfipa- 
tion.  A  yard  of  dung,  nine-tenths  of  which  are  ftraw, 
will  difcharge,  even  in  dry  weather,  fome  of  its  more 
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fluid  part'cles  ;  and  in  rainy  weather,  is,  notwithllanding  ^  Manures.^ 
the  ftraw,  liable  to  be  waftied  away  if  expofed  on  a  ri-  "'  - 

fing  ground.  But  how  much  more  liable  to  wafte  is  a 
mixture  of  dung  and  urine,  with  barely  a  fuffieiency  ot 
fi;raw  to  keep  them  together  ?  In  dry  weather  the  na- 
tural oo/ing  is  confiderable  ;  and  in  a  wet  feafon  every 
(hower  of  rain  wafhes  it  away  in  quantities. — The  Nor- 
folk method  of  bottoming  the  dung-yard  with  mould 
is  here  indifpenfably  neceftary  to  common  good  ma- 
nagement. There  is  no  better  manure  for  grafs-lands 
than  mould  faturated  with  the  oozings  of  a  dunghill  ; 
it  gets  doA-n  quicker  among  the  grafs,  and  has  gene- 
rally a  more  viiible  effeft  than  the  dung  itfelf.  Under 
this  management  the  arable  land  would  have  the  felf- 
fame  dung  it  now  has  ;  while  the  grafs  land  would  have 
an  annual  fupply  of  riches,  which  now  run  wafte  in  the 
fewers  and  rivulets.  —  But  before  a  dung-yard  can  with 
propriety  be  bottomed  with  mould,  the  bottom  of  the 
yard  itfelf  ought  to  be  properly  formed.  A  part  of  it 
iituated  conveniently  for  carriages  to  come  at,  and  low 
enough  to  receive  the  entire  drainings  of  the  ftable, 
cattle  ttalls,  and  hog  fties,  ftiould  be  hollowed  out  in 
the  manner  of  an  artificial  drinking-pool,  with  a  rim 
fomewhat  rifing,  and  with  covered  drains  laid  into  it 
from  the  various  fources  of  liquid  manure.  During. the 
fummer  months,  at  Icifure  times,  and  embracing  oppor- 
tunities of  back-carriage,  fill  the  hollow  nearly  full  with 
mould  ;  fuch  as  the  Icowerings  of  ditches,  the  ftiovel- 
lings  of  roads,  the  maiden  earth  of  lanes  and  wafte  cor- 
ners,  the  coping  of  ilone-quarries,  &c.  &c.  leaving  the 
furface  fomewhat  difhed  ;  and  within  this  dilh  fet  the 
dung  pile,  carefully  keeping  up  a  rim  of  mould  round 
the  bafe  of  the  pile  higher  than  the  adjoining  furface  of 
the  yard ;  equally  to  prevent  extraneous  matter  from 
finding  its  way  into  the  rcfervoirs,  and  to  prevent  the 
efcape  of  that  which  falls  within  its  circuit."  145 

In  the  firft  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,. Mr Young*a 
Mr  Young,  from  a  theory  that  phlogitton  is  the  food^^P^"" 
of  plants,  made  feveral  experiments  upon  charcoal  as  a  ^"j^^j-gQ^j^  , 
manure  ;  but  the  refults  were  not  fufEciently  favourable 
to  induce  a  trial  of  it  in  the  large  way.    It  muft  be  re- 
membered, that  though  phlogiilon  is  very  probably  the 
true  vegetable  food,  yet  it  is  pblogifton  Doiatilized,  as  in 
putrid  animal  and  vegetable  fubftanees,  not  in  its  Jixcd 
Itate  as  in  charcoal,  which  can  have  any  effett.  See 
Agriculture,- Part  I.  SeSl^  i.  e/y^g. 

A  very  advantageous  method  of  manuring  grafs- 
lands,  when  there  is  an  opportunity,  is  that  of  over- 
flowing them  with  water,  which  is  moiUy  praftifed  • 
with  low  flat  grounds.    For  an  account  of  the  beft 
methods  in  ufc  for  this  purpofe,- fee  the  article  Mea= 

DOW. 
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VirgUian  HvsTSANDRr,  a  term  ufed  by  authors  to  ex- 
prefs  that  fort  of  hufbandry,  the  precepts  of  which  are 
fo  beautifully  delivered  in  Virgil's  Georgics.  The  huf- 
bandry  in  England  is  Virgilian  in  general,  as  is  feen 
by  the  method  of  -paring  and  burning  the  furface,  of 
raftering  or  crofs-ploughing,  and  of  the  care  iadeftroy- 
ing  weeds,  upon  the  fame  principle,  and  by  much  the 
fame  means.    Xo  Chofe  parts  of  England  along  the 
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fouthern  coaft,  where  the  Romans  principally  inhabi- 
ted, not  only  the  praftrte,  but  the  expreffions,  are  in  * 
many  refpefts  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  ancient  Romans^  « 
many  of  the  terms  ufed  by  the  ploughmen  being  of  La- 
tin origin,  and  the  fame  with  thofe  ufed  by  thofepeoplg 
on  the  like  occafions.    And  on  a  ftrifib  obfervatioHj  - 
more  of  Virgil's  hufbandry  is  at  this  time  pratftifed  in  ^ 
England  than  in  Italy  itfelf.    This  change  in  the  Ita-: 

*  taiiaa  ri 
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-Huilites. 
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tali'an  liulbandry  is,  however,  much  more  to  the  ere-  the  corruptions  that  prevailed" among  the  facerdotal  or- 

dit  of  that  people,  than  the  retaining  the  Virgih'an  der. 

fcheme  is  to  ours.        ^  There  were  other  circumftances  that  contributed  to 

Tull,  who  has  eftablifhed  a  new  method  of  hufban-  inflame  the  refentment  of  the  clergy  agalnft  him.  He 

dry,  obferves,  that  it  is  upon  the  whole  fo  contradic-  adopted  the  philofophical  opinions  of  the  reah'fts,  and 

tory  to  this  old  plan,  that  it  may  be  called  the  anti-  vehemently  oppofed  and  even  perfecuted  the  nomina- 

VirgU'idn  hujhandry  ;  and  adds,  that  no  practice  can  be  lifts,  whofe  number  and  influence  were  confiderable  in 

worfe  than  the  Virgilian.  the  univerfity  of  Prague.    He  alfo  multiplied  the  num- 

HUSK,  the  fame  with  what  botanifts  call  the  calyx  ber  of  his  enemies  in  the  year  1408,  by  procuring, 

or  cw/.  of  a  flower.    See  Calyx.  through  his  great  credit,  a  fentence  in  favour  of  the 

HUSO,  in  ichthyolop:y.    See  Accipenser.  Bohemians,  who  difputed  with  the  Germans  concern- 

HUSS  (John).    See  Hussites.  ing  the  number  of  fufFrages  which  their  refpedive  na- 

HUSSARS,  are  the  national  cavalry  of  Hungary  tions  were  intitled  to  in  all  matters  that  were  carried 


end  Croatia.  Their  regimentals  confift  in  a  rough 
furred  cap,  adorned  with  a  cock's  feather  (the  ofBcers 
either  an  eagle's  or  a  heron's)  ;  a  doublet,  with  a  pair 
of  breeches  to  which  the  fliockings  are  faftened,  and 
yellow  or  red  boots  :  befides,  they  occafionally  wear  a 
{hort  upper  waiftcoat  edged  with  furs,  and  five  rows 
of  round  metal  buttons  ;  and  in  bad  weather,  a  cloak. 
Their  arms  are  a  fabre,  carbine,  and  piftols.  They 
are  irregular  troops :  hence,  before  beginning  an  at- 
tack, they  lay  themfelves  fo  flat  on  the  necks  of  their 
horfcs,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  difcern  their  force  ; 
but  being  come  within  pifl;ol-fliot  of  the  enemy,  they 
raife  themfelves  with  luch  furprifing  quicknefs,  and 
begin  the  fight  with  fuch  vivacity  on  every  fide,  that, 
unlefs  the  enemy  is  accudomed  to  their  method  of 
engaging,  it  is  very  difficult  for  troops  to  preferve 
•their  order.  When  a  retreat  is  neceflary,  their  horfcs 
have  fo  much  fir-e,  and  are  fo  indefatigable,  their  equi 


by  eleftion  in  this  univerfity.  In  confcquence  of  a  de- 
cree obtained  in  favour  of  the  former,  which  reftored 
them  to  their  confl:itutional  right  of  three  fuflFrages, 
ufurped  by  the  latter,  the  Germans  withdrew  from 
Prague,  and,  in  the  year  1409,  founded  a  new  aca- 
demy at  Leipfick.  This  event  no  fooner  happened, 
than  Hufs  began  to  inveigh  with  greater  freedom  than 
he  had  before  done  againft  the  vices  and  corruptions  of 
the  clergy,  and  to  recommend,  in  a  public  manner,  the 
writings  and  opinions  of  Wickliffe,  as  far  as  they  re- 
lated to  the  papal  hierarchy,  the  defpotifmof  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  Hence 
an  accufation  was  brought  againfl:  him,  in  the  year 
1410,  before  the  tribunal  of  John  XXIII.  by  whom 
he  was  folemnly  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the 
church.  JNotwithftanding  this  fentence  of  excommuni- 
cation, he  proceeded  to  expofe  the  Romifh  church 
with  a  fortitude  and  zeal  that  were  almoll  univerfally 
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page  fo  light,  and  themfelves  fuch  excellent  horfemen,  applauded 
that  no  other  cavalry  can  pretend  to  follow  them.       This  eminent  man,  whofe  piety  was  equally  fincere 

They  leap  oyer  ditches,  and  fwim  over  rivers,  with  and  fervent,  tho«^h  his  zeal  was  perhaps  too  violent, 

furprifing  facility.     They  never  encamp,  and  confe-  and  his  prudence  not  always  circumfped,  was  fum- 

qucntly  are  not  burdened  with  any  camp-equipage,  moned  to  appear  before  the  council  of  Confliance.  Se- 

faving  a  kettle  and  a  hatchet  to  every  fix  men.    They  cured,  as  he  apprehended,  from  the  rage  of  his  ene- 

always  lie  in  the  woods,  out-houfcs,  or  villages,  in  the  mies  by  the  fafe  conduit  granted  him  by  the  emperor 

front  of  the  army.    The  emperor,  queen  of  Hungary,  Sigifmund,  for  his  journey  to  Conftance,  his  refidence 


and  king  of  Prulfia,  have  the  greateft  number  of  troops 
under  this  name  in  their  fervice. 

HUSSITES,  in  ecclefiaftical  hifiory,  a  party  of  re- 
formers, the  followers  of  John  Hufs. 

John  Hufs,  from  whom  the  Huffites  -take  their 
■name,  was  born  in  a  little  village  in  Bohemia,  called 
Hufs,  and  lived  at  Prague  in  the  higheft;  reputation, 
both  on  account  of  the  fanftity  of  his  manners  and  the 
purity  of  his  doftrine.  He  was  diftinguifhed  by  his 
uncommon  erudition  and  eloquence,  and  performed 


in  that  place,  and  his  return  to  his  own  country,  John 
Hufs  obeyed  the  order  of  the  council,  and  appeared 
before  it  to  demonttrate  his  innocence,  and  to  prove 
that  the  charge  of  his  having  deferted  the  church  of 
Rome  was  entirely  groundlefs.  However,  his  enemies 
fo  far  prevailed,  that  by  the  moft  fcandalous  breach  of 
public  faith,  he  was  cafl;  into  prifon,  declared  a  here- 
tic becaufe  he  refufed  to  plead  guilty  againft  the  dic- 
tates of  his  confcience,  in  obedience  to  the  council, 
and  burnt  alive  in  141 5  ;  a  puniihment  which  he  en- 
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at  the  fame  time  the  functions  of  profeflor  of  divinity  dured  with  unparalleled  magnanimity  and  refignation. 
in  the  univerfity,  and  of  ordinary  paftor  in  the  church       The  fame  unhappy  fate  was  borne  by  Jerome  of 

of  that  city.    Pie  adopted -the  fentiments  of  Wickliff,  Prague,  his  intimate  companion,  who  attended  the 

and  the  Waldenfes;  and  in  the  year  1407  began  openly  council,  in  order  to  fupport  his  perfecuted  friend.  Je- 

to  oppofe  and  preach  againft  divers  errors  in  dodrine,  rome,  indeed,  was  terrified  into  temporary  fubm'iflion* 

ias  well  as  corruptions  in  point  of  difcipline,  then  reign-  but  he  afterwards  refumed' his  fortitude,  and  main* 

ing  in  the  church.    Hufs  likewife  endeavoured  to  the  tained  the  opinions,  which  he  had  for  a  while  defert- 

utmoft  df  his  power  to  withdraw  the  univerfity  of  ed  through  fear,  in  the  flames  in  which  he  expired  in 

Prague  from  the  jurifdiftion  j^'of  Gregory  XII.  whom  1416. 

the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  had  hitherto  acknowledged      The  difciple*  of  Hufs  adhered  to  their  mafter's  doc- 

as  the  true  and  lawful  head  of  the  church.    This  oc-  trine  after  his  death  with  a  zeal  which  broke  out  in- 

cafioned  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  incenfed  arch-  to  an  open  war,  that  was  carried  on  with  the  moft  fa- 

bifliop  of  Prague  and  the  zealous  reformer,  which  the  vage  and  unparalleled  barbarity.    John  Zilka,  a  Bo- 

latter  inflamed  and  augmented  from  day  to  day,  by  hie  hemian  knight,  in  1420,  put  himfelf  at  the 'head  of 

pathetic  exclamations  againft  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  Huffites,  who  were  no>v  become  a  very  confiderable 

party, 
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party,  and  threw  off  the  defpotic  yoke  of  Sigifmund, 
who  had  treated  their  brethren  in  the  moft  barbarous 
■  manner.  Ziflca  wa*  fucceeded  by  Prccopius,  in  the 
year  1424.  The  afts  of  barbarity  that  were  commit- 
ted on  both  fides  were  (hocking  and  horrible  beyond 
expreffion  :  for  notwithflanding  the  irreconcileable  op- 
pofitlon  between  the  religious  fentiments  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  they  both  agreed  in  tliis  one  horrible 
principle,  that  it  was  Innocent  and  lawful  to  perfecute 
and  extirpate  with  fire  and  fword  the  enemies  of  the 
tuie  religion  ;  and  fuch  they  reciprocally  appeared  to 
each  other.  Thefe  commotions  in  a  great  meafure  fub- 
lided,  by  the  interference  of  the  council  of  Bafil,  in  the 

year  1433.  ,  .  . 

The  Huffitcs,  who  were  divided  Into  two  parties,  viz. 
the  Calixtines  and  Taborltes,  fpread  over  all  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  and  even  Silefia  and  Poland  ;  and  there 
are  ifome  remains  of  them  ftill  fubfifting  in  all  thofe 
parts. 

HUSTINGS  (from  the  Saxon  word  Hvpnge,  i.e. 
concUium,  ov  curia),  a  court  held  in  Guild-hall  before 
the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  reckoned 
the  fupreme  court  of  the  city.  Here  deeds  may  be 
inroUed,  outlawries  fued  out,  and  replevins  and  writs 
of  error  determined.  In  this  court  alfo  is  the  eleftion 
of  aldermen,  of  the  four  members  of  parliament  for 
the  city,  &c.  This  court  is  very  ancient,  as  appears 
by  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeffor.  Some  other 
cities  have  likewife  had  a  court  bearing  the  fame  name, 
as  Wincheller,  York,  &c. 

HUSUM,  a  town  of  Denmark,  In  the  duchy  of 
Slefwick,  and  capital  of  a  bailiwick  of  the  fame  name, 
with  a  ftrong  citadel,  and  a  very  handfome  church.  It 
is  feated  near  the  river  Ow,  on  the  German  Sea  ;  and 
is  fubjeft  to  the  dukes  of  Holftein-Gottorp.  E.  Long. 
9.5.  N.  Lat.  54.  55. 

HUTCHESON  (Dr  Francis),  a  very  elegant  wri- 
ter and  excellent  philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a'diffent- 
ing  minlfter  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  on 
the  Sth  of  Auguft  1694.  He  early  difcovered  a  fu- 
perior  capacity  ;  and  having  gone  through  a  fchool- 
education,  began  his  courfe  of  philofophy  at  an  aca- 
demy, whence  he  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Glaf- 
gow,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  all  the  parts  of  lite- 
rature, in  which  his  progrefs  was  fuitable  to  his  un- 
common abilities. 

He  then  returned  to  Ireland  ;  and  entering  Into  the 
j«iniftry,  was  juft  about  to  be  fettled  in  a  fmall  con- 
gregation of  difTenters  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  when 
fome  gentlemen  about  Dublin,  who  knew  his,  great 
abilities  and  virtues,  invited  him  to  take  up  a  private 
academy  there.  He  comphed  with  the  Invitation,  and 
met  with  much  fuccefs.  He  had  been  fixed  but  a 
(hort  time  In  Dubhn,  when  his  fingular  merits  and 
accompKfhments  made  him  generally  known ;  and  his 
acquaintance  was  fought  by  men  of  all  rank^,  who 
had  any  tafte  for  literature,  or  any  regard  for  learned 
men.  The  late  lord  vlfcount  Molefworth  Is  faid  to 
have  taken  great  pleafure  in  his  converfatlon,  and  to 
have  affifted  him  with  his  critlcifms  and  obfcrvations 
upon  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Vir- 
tue," before  it  came  abroad.  He  received  the  fame 
favour  from  Dr  Synge,  lord  bllhop  of  Elphin,  with 
whom  he  alfo  lived  in  great  friendfhip.  The  firft  edi- 
tion of  this  performance  came  abroad  without  the  au- 
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thor's  name,  but  the  merit  of  it  would  not  fuffer  him  ^"^'^j^f^';"'" 
to  be  long  concealed.  Such  was  the  reputation  of  the 
work,  and  the  ideas  it  had  raifed  of  the  author,  that 
lord  Granville,  who  was  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, fent  his  private  fecretary  to  inquire  at  the  book- 
feller's  for  the  author ;  and  when  he  could  not  learn 
his  name,  he  left  a  letter  to  be  conveyed  to  him  :  in 
confequence  of  which  he  foon  became  acquainted  with" 
his  excellency,  and  was  treated  by  him,  all  the  time 
he  continued  in  his  government,  with  diftingulfiied 
•marks  of  familiarity  and  eftecm. 

From  this  time  his  acquaintance  began  to  be  ftill 
more  courted  by  men  of  diftinftion  either  for  ftatlon 
or  hterature  in  Ireland.  Archbiftiop  King,  the  au- 
thor of  the  celebrated  book  De  origine  malt,  held  hln> 
in  great  efteem ;  and  the  filendftiip  of  that  prelate  was 
of  great  ufe  to  him  In  fcreening  him  from  two  feveral 
attempts  made  to  profecute  him,  for  daring  to  take 
upon  him  the  education  of  youth,  without  having  qua- 
lified himfelf  by  fubfcribing  the  ecclefiaftical  canons,  , 
and  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  bifliop.  He  had 
alfo  a  large  fhare  in  the  efteem  of  the  primate  Bolter, 
who  through  his  Influence  made  a  donation  to  the 
univerfity  of  Glafgow  of  a  yearly  fund  for  an  exhibi- 
tioner to  be  bred  to  any  of  the  learned  profeflions. 
A  few  years  after  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue,"  his  **  Treatife  on  the  Paffions" 
was  publiftied :  both  thefe  works  have  been  often  re- 
printed ;  and  always  admired,  both  for  the  fentjment 
and  language,  even  by  thofe  who  have  not  affented  to 
the  philofophy  of  them,  nor  allowed  it  to  have  any 
foundation  in  nature.  About  this  time  he  wrote  fome 
philofophical  papers,  accounting  for  laughter,  in  a  dif-- 
ferent  way  from  Hobbes,  and  more  honourable  to  hu- 
man nature  :  which  papers  were  publlflied  in  the  col- 
ledllon  called  Hibernicus^s  Letters. 

After  he  had  taught  in  a  private  academy  at  Dub- 
lin for  feven  or  eight  years  with  great  reputation  and 
fuccefs,  he  was  called,  In  the  year  1729,  to  Scotland, 
to  be  a  profeffor  of  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow.  Several  young  gentlemen  came  along  with 
him  ifrom  the  academy,  and  his  high  reputation  drew 
many  more  thither  both  from  England  and  Ireland. 
Here  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  manner 
highly  honourable  to  himfelf  and  ornamental  to  the 
univerfity  of  which  he  was  a  member;  His  whole 
time  was  divided  between  his  ftudies  and  the  duties  of' 
his  office  ;  except  what  he  allotted  to  frlendftiip  and 
foclety.  A  firm  conftitution  and  a  pretty  uniform" 
ftate  of  2:ood  health,  except  fome  few  flight  attacks 
of  the  gout,  feemed  to  promlfe  a  longer  life ;  yet  he 
did  not  exceed  the  53d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  mar- 
ried, foon  after  his  Settlement  in  Dublin,  to  Mrs  Mary 
Wilfon,  a  gentleman's  daughter  in  the  county  of  Lang- 
ford  ;  by  whom  he  left  behind  him  one  fon,  Francis 
Hutchefon,  dodor  of  medicine.  By  this  gentleman 
was  publilhed,  from  the  original  manufcrlpt  of  his  fa- 
ther, "  A  fyftem  of  Moral  Philofophy,  in  three  books, 
by  Francis  Hutchefon,  LL.  D.  at  Glafgow,  1755," 
in  two  volumes,  4to. 

HUTCHINSON  (John),  a  philofophical  writer,  , 
whofe  notions  have  made  no  inconfiderable  nolfe  in . 
the  world,  was  born  in  1674.    He  ferved  the  duke  of' 
Somerfet  in  the  capacity  of  fteward  ;  and  in  the  courfe 
of  his  travela  from  place  to  place  employed  himfelf  In 
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c'olleAjng  foffils  :  we  are  told,  that  the  large  and  noble 
colleAion  bequeathed  by  Dr  Woodward  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge  was  aftually  made  by  him,  and 
even  unfairly  obtained  from  him.  When  he  left  the 
duke's  fervice  to  indulge  his  ftudies  with  more  free- 
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Colbert,  being  informed  of  his  merit,  fettled  a  confi- 
derable  penfion  upon  him  to  engage  him  to  fix  at  Pa- ' 
ris ;  to  which  Mr  Huygens  consented,  and  (laid  there 
from  the  year  1666  to  168 1,  where  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.    He  loved  a 


1724  he  publifhed  the  firft  part  of  Mofes's  Principiay 
in  which  he  ridiculed  Dr  Woodward's  Natural  Hiftory 
of  the  Earth,  and  exploded  the  dcArine  of  gravita- 
tion eftablifhed  in  Newton's  Prlneipia-;  in  1727,  h€ 
publiflied  the  fecond  part  of  Mofes's  Pnndpia,  con- 
taining the  principles  of  the  Scripture  Philofophy. 
Prom  this  time  to  his  death,  he  publiflied  a  volume 
every  year  or  two,  which,  with  the  MSS.  he  left  be- 
hind, were  publiflied  in  1748,  in  12  vols  8vo.  On 
the  Monday  before  his  death,  Dr  Mead  urged  him 
to  be  bled;  faying  pleafantly,  «'  1  will  foon  feiid  you 
to  Mofes,"  meaning  to  his  Itudies  :  but  Mr  Hutchin- 
fon  taking  it  in  the  literal  fenfe,  anfwered  in  a  mut- 
tering tone,  *♦  I  believe,  DoAor,  you  will;"  and  was 
fo  difplcafed,  that  he  difmifled  him  for  another  phy- 
Ijcian;  but  died  in  a  few  days  after,  Auguft  28.  1737 


quently  the 

effedl  of  folitude  and  retirement.  He  was  the  firft  who 
difcovered  Saturn's  ring,  and  a  third  fatellite  belong- 
ing to  that  planet,  which  had  hitherto  efcaped  the  eyes 
of  artronomers.  He  difcovered  the  means  of  render- 
ing clocks  exaft,  by  applying  the  pendulum,  and  ren- 
dering all  its  vibrations  equal  by  the  cycloid.  He 
brout^ht  telefcopes  to  perfedlion,  made  many  other 
ufeful  difcoveries,  and  died  at  the  Hague  in  1695.  He 
was  the  author  of  feveral  excellent  works.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  are  contained  in  two  coUeilions  ;  the  firft 
of  which  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1682,  in  quarto, 
under  the  title  of  Opera  varia;  and  the  fecond  at  Am- 
fterdam  in  1728,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  intitled  O/r- 
ra  reliqua. 

HUYSUM,  the  name  of  feveral  Dutch  painters ; 
the  moft  celebrated  ef  whom  was  John,  whofe  fub- 


Singdar  as  his  notions  are,  they  are  not  without  fome.  jefts  were  flowers,  fruit,  and  landfeapes.  Accor- 
defenders,  who  have  obtained  the  appellation  of /i^M/- 
chinfonians.  The  reader  may  find  a  diftinft  and  com- 
prehcnfive  account  of  the  Hutchinfonian  fyftem  in  a 
book  intitled.  Thoughts  concerning  Religion^  &c.  printed 
at  Edinburgh  1743  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  a  bifliop,  an- 
;nexed  to  it,  firft;  printed  in  1732. 

HUXING  of  pike,  among  fifliermen,  a  particular 
;  method  of  catching;  that  fifli. 

For  this  purpofe,  they  take  30  or  40  as  large  blad- 
ders as  can  be  got ;  blow  th-;m  up,  and  tie  them  clofe 
and  ftrong  ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  each  tie  a  line,  longer 
or  fliorter  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water.  At 
the  end  of  the  line  is  fattened  an  armed  hook,  artfully 
v-r.-j  .  gj^j  ^i^yg  ^.j^gy.  j^^^        wzitt  with  the 


baited 

advantage  of  the  wind,  that  they  may  gently  move  up 
and  down  the  pond.  When  a  mafter  pike  has  fl;ruck 
himfelf,  it  affords  great  entertainment  to  fee  him  bounce 
gbout  in  the  water  with  a  bladder  fattened  to  hirii  ;  at 
laft,  when  they  perceive  him  almott  fpent,  they  take 
'him  up. 

HUY,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  bifliopric 
of  Lifge,  and  capital  of  Condrafs.  It  is  advauta- 
geouily  feaied  on  the  river  Maefe,  over  which  there  is 
a  bridge.    E.  Long.  10.  iz.  N.  Lat.  52.  3  i. 

HUYGENS  (Chriftian),  one  of  the  gre^teft  ma- 
thematicians andattronomers  cf  the  17th  century,  was 
the  fon  of  Conftantine  Huygens,  lord  of  Zuylichem, 
who  had  ferved  three  fucceflive  princes  of  Orange  in 
the  quality  of  fecretary  ;  and  was  born  at  the  Hague, 
in  1629.  He  difcovered  from  his  infancy  an  extraor- 
dinary fondnefs  for  the  mathematics;  in  a  little  time 
iDade  a  great  progrcfs  in  them  ;  and  perfeded  himfelf 
in  thofe  ftudies  under  the  famous  profeflor  ^Schooten, 
at  Leyden.  In  1649,  he  went  to  Holftein  and  Den- 
mark, in  the  retinue  of  Henry  count  of  NafFau  ;  and 
was  extremely  defirous  of  going  to  Sweden,  in  order 
to  fee  Des  Cartes,  but  the  count's  fliort  ftay  in  Den 
mark  would  not  permit  him.  He  travelled  iirto  France 
and  England  ;  was,  in  1663,  made  a  member  of  the 
>Edyal  Society  ;  and,  upon  his  return  into  France,  M. 


eapes. 

ding  to  Mr  Pilkington,  this  illuftrious  painter  hath 
furpafled  all  who  have  ever  painted  in  that  fl:yle  ;  and 
his  works  excite  as  much  furprife  by  their  finiftiing  as 
they  excite  admiration  by  their  truth.  He  was  born 
at  Amtterdam  in  168I,  and  was  a  difciple  of  Juftus 
van  Huyfum  his  father.  He  fet  out  in  his  profeflion 
with  a  mofl;  commendable  principle,  not  fo  much  to 
paint  for  the  acquifition  of  money  as  of  fame  ;  and 
therefore  he  did  not  aim  at  expedition,  but  at  deli- 
cacy, and,  If  poflible,  to  arrive  at  perfeftion  in  his 
art.  Having  attentively  ttudied  the  pidlures  of  Mig- 
non,  and  all  other  artitts  of  diftinftion  who  had  paint- 
ed in  his  own  ftyle,  he  tried  which  manner  would 
fooneft;  lead  him  to  imitate  the  lightnefs  and  Angu- 
lar beauties  of  each  flower,  frtiit,  or  plant,  and  then 
fixed  on  a  manner  peculiar  to  himfelf,  which  feems 
almoft  inimitable.  His  plftures  are  finiftied  with 
inconceivable  truth ;  for  he  painted  every  thing  after 
nature  ;  and  was  fo  Angularly  exa6l,  as  to  watch  even 
the  hour  of  the  day  in  which  his  model  appeared  in 
Its  greateft  perftdion.  By  the  judicious  he  v^'as  ac- 
counted to  paint  with  greater  freedom  than  Mignon 
or  Brueghel ;  with  more  tendernefs  and  nature  than 
Mario  da  Fieri,  Michael  Angelo  di  Campidoglio,  or 
Segers  ;  with  more  mellownefs  than  De  Heem  ;  and 
greater  force  of  colouring  than  Baptift.  His  reputa- 
tion rofe  to  fuch  a  height  at  latt,  that  he  fixed  immo- 
derate prices  on  his  works ;  fo  that  none  but  princes, 
or  thofe  of  princely  fortunes,  could  pretend  to  become 
purchafers.  Six  of  his  paintings  were  fold  at  a  public 
fale  in  Holland  for  prices  that  were  almoft  incredible. 
One  of  them,  a  flower  piece,  for  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifty  guilders  ;  a  fruit  piece  for  a  thoufand  and  five 
guilders  ;  and  the  fmaller  pittures  for  nine  hundred. 
The  vaft  fums  which  van  Huyfum  received  for  his 
works,  caufed  him  to  redouble  his  endeavours  to  ex- 
cel ;  no  perfon  was  admitted  into  his  room  while  he 
was  painting,  «ot  even  his  brothers ;  and  his  method 
of  mixing  the  tints,  and  preCervjng  the  luftre  of  his 
colours,  was  an  impenetrable  Secret,  which  he  never 
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Yet  this  conduft  is  certainly  not  to    are  well  broken,  and  difpofed  with  tafte  and  judgment;  ^"f  ';^^' 


would  difclofe 

'  his  honour,  but  rather  jan  argument  of  a  low  mind, 
fearful  of  being  equalled  or  furpafled.  From  the  fame 
principle,  he  would  never  take  any  difciples,  except 
one  lady,  named  Haverman  ;  and  he  grew  envious  and 
jealous  even  of  her  merit.  By  feveral  domeftic  difquiets 
his  temper  became  changed  ;  he  grew  morofe,  fretful, 
and  apt  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  fociety.  He  had 
many  enviers  of  his  fame,  which  has  ever  been  the 
fevere  lot  of  the  moft  deferving  in  all  profeffions  ;  but 
he  continued  to  work,  and  his  reputation  never  dimi- 
rifhed.  It  is  univerfally  agreed  that  he  has  excelled 
all  who  have  painted  fruit  and  flowers  before  him,  by 
the  confefled  fuperiorlty  of  his  touch,  by  the  delicacy 
of  his  pencil,  and  by  an  amazing  manner  of  finilhing ; 
nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  any  future  artift  will 
become  his  competitor.  The  care  which  he  took  to 
purify  his  oils  and  prepare  his  colours,  and  the  various 
experiments  he  made  to  difcover  the  moft  luftrous  and 
durable,  are  inftances  of  extraordinary  care  ^nd  induf- 
try  as  well  as  capacity.  From  having  obferved  fome 
of  his  works  that  were  perfeftly  finifhed,  fome  only 
half  finifhed,  and  others  only  begun,  the  principles  by 
which  he  conduced  himfelf  may  perhaps  be  difcove- 
rable.  His  cloths  were  prepared  with  the  greateft 
care,  and  primed  with  white,  with  all  pofllble  purity, 
to  prevent  his  colours  from  being  obfcured,  as  he  laid 
them  on  very  lightly.  He  glazed  all  other  colours 
except  the  clear  and  tranfparent,  not  omitting  even 
the  white  ones,  till  he  found  the  exaft  tone  of  the  co- 
lour ;  and  over  that  he  finifhed  the  forms,  the  lights, 
the  fhadows,  and  the  reflexions,  which  are  all  execu- 
ted with  precifion  and  warmth,  without  drynefs  or 
negligence.  The  greateft  truth,  united  with  the  great- 
eft  brilliancy,  and  a  velvet  foftnefs  on  the  furface  of 
his  objefts,  are  vifible  in  every  part  of  his  compofi- 
tions  ;  and  as  to  his  touch,  it  looks  like  the  pencil  of 
nature.  Whenever  he  reprefented  flowers  placed  in 
vafes,  he  always  painted  thofe  vafes  after  fome  elegant 
model,  and  the  bas-relief  Is  as  exquifitely  finifhed  as 
any  of  the  other  parts.  Through  the  whole  he  fliows 
a  delicate  compofition,  a  fine  harmony,  and  a  moft 
kappy  effeft  of  light  and  fhadow.  Thofe  piftures 
which  he  painted  on  a  clear  ground  are  preferred  to 
others  of  his  hand,  as  having  greater  luftre,  and  as 
they  demanded  more  care  and  exadnefs  in  the  finifli- 
ing ;  yet  there  are  fome  on  a  darkifh  ground,  in  which 
appears  rather  more  ferce  and  harmony.  It  is  obfer- 
ved of  him,  that  in  the  grouping  of  his  flowers,  he 
generally  defigned  thofe  which  were  brighteft  in  the 
centre,  and  gradually  decreafed  the  force  of  his  colour 
from  the  centre  to  the  extremities.  The  birds  nefts 
and  their  eggs,  the  feathers,  infefts,  and  drops  of  dew, 
are  expreffed  with  the  utmoft  truth,  fo  as  even  to  de- 
ceive the  fpeftator.  And  yet,  after  all  this  merited  and 
juft  praife,  it  cannot  but  be  confefTed,  that  fometimes  his 
fruits  appear  like  wax  ©r  ivory,  without  that  peculiar 
foftnefs  and  warmth,  which  is  conftantly  obfervable  in 
nature.  Befide  his  merit  as  a  flower  painter,  he  alfo  paint- 
ed landfcapes  with  great  applaufe.  They  are  well  com- 
pofed;  and  although  he  had  never  feen  Rome,he  adorned 
his  fcenes  with  the  noble  remains  of  ancient  magnifi- 
cence which  are  in  that  city.  His  pidlures  in  that 
ftyle  are  well  coloured,  and  every  tree  is  diftinguiflied 
by  a  touch  that  is  proper  for  the  leafing.  The  grounds 
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the  figures  are  defigned  in  the  manner  of  LairefTe, 
highly  finiflied,  and  touched  with  a  great  deal  of  fpi- 
rit ;  and  through  the  whole  compofition,  the  fcen« 
reprefents  Italy,  in  the  trees,  the  clouds,  and  the 
Ikies.    He  died  in  1749,  aged  67. 

HLJZZOOR,cHindoftan  word  fignifying  The  pre- 
fence  ;  applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  Mogul'* 
court.  According  to  polite  ufage,  it  is  now  applied 
to  the  prefence  of  every  Nabob  or  great  man. 

HuzzooR  Neves;  the  fecretary  who  refides  at 
court,  and  keeps  copies  of  all  Jirmauns,  records,  or 
letters. 

HYACINTH,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  pel- 
lucid gems,  whofe  colour  is  red  with  an  admixture  of 
yellow. 

The  hyacinth,  though  lefs  ftriking  to  the  eye  than 
any  other  red  gem,  is  not  without  its  beauty  in  the 
fineft  fpecimens.  It  is  found  of  various  fizes,  from  that 
of  a  pin's  head  to  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
They  are  harder  than  quartz-cryftals ;  tranfparent,  and 
formed  into  prifms  pointed  at  both  ends.  Thefe  points 
are  always  regular  with  regard  to  the  number  of  facets; 
being  four  on  each  facet,  but  the  latter  feldom:  the  fides 
of  the  main  body  are  alfovery  uncertain,  in  regard  both 
to  their  numbeivand  fliape ;  being  found  of  four,  five,  fix, 
fevcn,  and  fometimes  of  eight  fides;  fometimes  being 
fo  compreffed  as  almoft  to  refemble  the  face  of  a 
fpherical  facetted  garnet.  Sometimes  they  are  of  a 
dodecaedral  form  like  the  garnet,  btit  with  more 
obtufe  angles.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  hyacinth, 
according  to  Dutans,  is  2.631  ;  but  Rome  de  L'ifle 
fays  that  Brifon  found  it  to  be  3.6873  ;  and  the 
European  hyacinths  to  be  3.760. 

The  hyacinth,  as  well  as  all  other  gems,  is  divided 
into  oriental  and  occidental ;  the  former  being  very 
hard  and  brilliant,  fo  that  they  are  frequently  ranked 
among  the  topazes  ;  but  when  foft,  they  are  fuppofed 
to  belong  to  the  garnet  kind,  as  mentioned  under  that 
article.  The  hyacinths,  however,  may  generally  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  garnets  by  lofing  their  colour  in 
the  fire,  becoming  white,  and  not  melting.  There  is 
a  kind  of  a  yellow-brown  hyacinth,  refembling  the 
colour  of  honey,  which  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft 
by  the  remarkable  property  of  not  being  electrical, 
and  being  likewife  inferior  in  hardnefs. 

Our  jewellers  allow  all  thofe  gems  to  be  hyacinths 
or  jacinths  that  are  of  a  due  hardnefs  with  the  mixed 
colour  above  mentioned  ;  and  as  they  are  of  very  dif- 
ferent beauty  and  value  in  their  feveral  degrees  and 
mixture  of  colours,  they  divide  them  into  four  kinds; 
three  of  which  they  call  hyacinths,  but  the  fourth,  very 
improperly,  a  ruby.  1 .  When  the  ftone  is  in  its  moft 
perfeft  ftate,  and  of  a  pure  and  bright  flame- colour, 
neither  the  red  nor  the  yellow  prevailing,  in  this  ftate 
they  call  it  hyacintha  la  belle.  2.  When  it  has  an  over- 
proportion  of  the  red,  and  that  of  a  dufltier  colour 
than  the  fine  high  red  in  the  former,  and  the  yellow 
that  appears  in  a  faint  degree  in  it  is  not  a  fine, 
bright,  and  clear,  but  a  duflcy  brownifh  yellow,  then 
they  call  it  the  fajfren  hyacinth.  3.  Such  ftones  as  arc 
of  a  dead  whitlfh  yellow,  with  a  very  fmall  proportion 
of  red  in  them,  they,  call  amber-hyacinths.  And,  4. 
When  the  ftone  is  of  a  fine  deep  red,  blended  with  a 
dylky  and  very  deep  yellow,  they  call  it  a  rubaceHf. 
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Myaciiit^TisBut  though  the  over  proportion  of  a  flrong  red  in  ru 
Hyaciflthia.  ^.^^jg        has  made  people  refer  it  to  the  clafs  of  rubies, 
**  "*"  its  evident  mixture  of  yellow  fliows  that  it  truly  be- 
longs to  the  hyacinth. 

•  The  hyacinth  la  belle  is  found  both  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies.  The  oriental  is  the  harder,  but  the 
American  is  ofttn  equal  to  it  in  colour.  The 
rubaceile  is  found  only  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  ge- 
tierally  brought  over  among  the  rubies;  but  it  is  of 
little  value 
Bohemia. 
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rus.  The  youth  (howing  moft  inclination  to  the  for- 
mer, his  rival  grew  jealous  ;  and,  to  be  revenged,  one 
day  as  Apollo  was  playing  at  the  difcus,  i.  e.  quoits, 
with  Hyacinth,  Zephyrus  turned  the  dirediion  of  a 
quoit  which  Apollo  had  pitched  full  upon  the  head  of 
the  unhappy  Hyacinth,  who  f^ll  down  dead.  Apollo 
then  transformed  him  into  a  flower  of  the  fame  name  ; 


and  as  a  farther  token  of  refpeft,  they  fay,  command- 
ed this  featt.    The  Hyacinthia  lafted  three  days  ;  the 
the  other  varieties  are  found  in  Silefia  and   firft  and  third  whereof  were  employed  in  bewailing  the 

death  of  Hyacinth,  and  the  fecond  in  feaHinor  and  re- 


■   HYACINTHUS,  hyacinth,  in  botany:  A  genus  joicmg. 
cf  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria        HYADES,  in  aftronomy,  are  feven  flars  in  the- 

clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  bull's  head,  famous  among  the  poets  for  the  bringing 

under  the  i  oth  order,  CormarLe.    The  corolla  is  cam-  of  rain.    Whence  their  name  ToJ*.,-,  from  the  Greek. 


panulated,  and  there  are  three  melliferous  pores  at  the 
top  of  the  germen.  There  are  fix  fpecies  ;  of  which 
the  moft  remarkable  is  the  oiientalis,  or  eaftern 
hyacinth.  Of  this  there  are  a  great  number  of 
varieties,  amounting  to  fome  hundreds,  each  of  which 
differs  from  the  left  in  fome  refpeft  or  other.  This 
plant  hath  a  large,  purplifti,  bulbous  root,  fending  up 
ieveral  narrow  erctt  leaves  eight  or  tep  inches  long; 

the  flower  ftalk  is  upright,  r«buft,  and  fucculent,  from  fuppofed  to  pr«fage  rain*  Qthers  reprefeut  the  Hyadea 
lo  to  15  inches  in  height;  adorned  upward  with  ma-  as  Bacchus's  nurfes-;  and  the  fame  with  the  Dodonides,^ 
r»y  large  funnel  or  bell  fliaped  flowers,  fwelling  at  the  who  fearing  the  refentment  of  Juno,,  and  flying  from;- 
bafe,  and  cut  half  way  into  fix  parts;  colle£led  into  a  the  cruelty  of  king  Lycurgus,  were  tranflated  by- 
farge  pyramidal  fpike  of  different  colours  in  the  varie-   Jupiter  into  heaven 


i-^'v  «♦  to  rain."  The  principal  of  thera  ia  in.the  left, 
eye,  by  the  Arabs  called  aldebaram 

The  poets  feign  them  the  daughters  of!  Atlas  and 
Pleone.  Their  brother  Hyas  being  tora  ta  pieces  by  . 
a  lionefs,  they  wept  his  death  with  fuch  vehemence, 
that  the  gods,  in  compaffioa  to  thera^  tranflkted  thenx 
into  heaven,  and  placed  them  in  the  bull's  forehead, 
where  they  continue  to  weep  ;  this  conftellation  being. 


ties;  flowering  in  April  or  May. 

Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  with  the  greateft  fuccefs- 
io  HollaF.d,  from  whence  great  numbers  are  annually 
imported  into  Britain.  Each  variety  is  by  the  florifts 
diftinguifhed  either  by  the  name  of  the  place  where 
firft  raifed,  or  the  perfon  who  raifed  them,  or  the 
names  of  illurtrious  perfonages,  as  of  kings,  generals, 
poets,  and  celebrated  ancient  hiftorians,  gods,  godr 
deffes,  &c.  They  are  fold  by  all  the  feed- dealers. 
The  prices  are  from  threepence  per  root  to  five  or  ten 
pounds  or  more  ;  and  fome  varieties  are  in  fuch  high 
eftcem  among  the  florifts,  that  20/.  or  30  /.  will  be  given 
for  a  fingle  bulb.  They  are  hardy,  and  will  prcfper 
any  where,  though  the  fine  kinds  require  a  little  fhel- 
ter  during  the  winter*  They  may  be  propagated  ei- 
ther by  feeds  or  ofF-fets  from  the  roots. 

The  properties  of  a  good  oriental  hyacinth  are,  a 
ftem  perfc£lly  upright,  of  moderate  length,  and  fo 
ftrong  and  well-proportioned  that  it  will  fuftain  the 
weight  of  the  florets  without  bending :  the  florets 
fliould' be  large,  fwelling  below,  expanded  above,  and 
numerous,  10  or  15  at.  leaft,  but  are  often  20  or  30 


HYiENA,  in  zoology,  fee  GANrs> 
HYiENIUS  LAP.is,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of: 
3  ftone  faid  to  be  found  in  the  eyes  of  the  hyaena. 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  thofe  creatures  were  in  old  timea 
hunted  and  deftroyed.  for  the  fake  of  thefe  ftones,  andt 
that  it  was  fuppofed  they  gave  a  man  the  gift  of  pro» 
phecy  by  being  put  under  his  tongue. 

HYBERNAGULUM,  in  botany,  winter.- char- 
ters ;  defined  by  Linnseu*  to  be  part  of  the  plants 
which  defends  the  embryo  herb  from  injuries  du- 
ring the  feverities  of  the  winter.    See  Bulb  and 

G.EMMA. 

HYBLA(  anc.  geog. ),  or  Me.gara  ;  which laft  narne 
it  took  from  the  Megareans,  who  led  thither  a  co- 
lony ;  called  alfo  Hybla  Parvai  and  Ga/eotis.  In  Stra-- 
bo'stime  Megara  was  extinft,  but  the  name  Hylla  xt- 
mained  on  account  of  its  excellent  honey  named  from- 
it.  It  was  fituated  on. the  eaft  coaft  of  Sicily,  between 
Syracufe  and  the  Leontineg.  Galeota,  and  Megaretifij, 
the  names  of  the  people,  who  were  of  a  prophetic  fpir 
rit,  being  the  defcendants  of  Galeus  the  fon  of  Apol- 
lo.   Hyblaus  the  epithet. — The  HybUi  collesy  fmall  e- 


in  number  ;  and  fhould  be  placed  equally  round  the  minences  at  the  fptings  of  the  Alabus  near  this  place,, 

ftem,  the  pedicles  on  which  they  grow  longer  below  were  famous  for  their  variety  of  flowers,  efpecially 

than  above,  dirainifhing  gradually  in  length  upward  thyme ;  the  honey  gathered  from  which  was  by  the 

in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reprefent  a  pyramid,  and  each  ancients  reckoned  the  beft  in  the  world,  excepting  that 

pedicle  fufficiently  flrong  to  fupport  the  florets  with-  of  Hymettus  in  Attica.    By  the  moderns  it  was  call- 

eul  drooping.    The  curious  in  thefe  plants  are  care-  td.  Mel  PaJJi,  for  the  fame  reafon,  namely,  on  account 

fnl  never  to  plant  the  fine  forts  two  years  together  in  of  its  excellent  honey,  and  extraordinary  fertility,  till 

the  fame  bed  of  earth  ;  for,  by  pfenting  them  every  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  lava. of  JEtna  ;  and  having 

year  in  a  frefti  bed,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  greatly,  then  become  totally  barren,  its  name  was  changed  to 

improved.  Mai  Paffi.    In  a  fecond  eruption,  by  a  ftiower  of  afhea 

HYACINTHIA,  in  antiquity,  feaft«  held  at  Spar-  from  the  mountain,  it  foon  reafTumed  its  ancient  beau- 

ta,  in  honour  of  Apollo,,  and  in  commemoration  of  his  ty  and  fertility,  and  for  many  years  was  called  Bel 

favourite  Hyacinth.  J^/j/^ and  laft  of  all,  in  the  year  1669,  it  was  again 

This  Hyacinth  was  the  fon  of  Amyclas  king  of  laid  under  an  ocean  of  fire,  and  reduced  to  the  moft- 

£^ta,,ajid.wa8,beloyed  both  by  Apollo  and  Zephy.  wretched  flerility  j  .ilnce  which  time  itis  again  knowa 

by. 


Hybla 

,  11 

Hyde. 
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by  the  appellation  of  Mai  Pafi 

in  its  courfe  over  this  beautiful  country  has  left  fevetal 
J  little  iflands  or  hillocks,  juft  fufficlent  to  (how  what  it 
formerly  was.  Thefe  make  a  Angular  appearance  in 
all  the  bloom  of  the  moft  luxuriant  vegetation,  fur- 
rounded  and  rendered  almoft  inacceflible  by  large  fielda 
of  black  and  rugged  lava. 

JfrsLA-Mnjot,  (anc.  geog.),  viras  fituated  in  the 
trad  lying  between  mount  jEtna  and  the  river  Syme- 
thus.    In  Paufanias's  time  defolate. 

HrBLA-Minor,  or  HefM,  (anc.  geog  ),  an  inland 
town  of  Sicily,  fituated  between  the  rivers  Oanus  and 
Herminiusj  now  RaGusa. 

HYBRIDA  PLANTA,  a  monftrous  produftion  of 
two  different  fpecics  of  plants,  analogous  to  a  mule 
among  animals.  The  feeds  of  hybrid  plants  will  not 
propagate. 

PIYBRISTICA,  (of  Injury),  \n  antiquity,  a  fo- 
lemn  feaft  held  among  the  Greeks,  with  facritices  and 
other  ceremonies  ;  at  whidh  the  men  attended  in  the  ap- 
parel of  women,  and  the  women  in  that  of  m.»n,  to  do 
honeur  to  Venus  in  quality  either  of  a  god  or  a  goddefs, 
or  both.  Or,  according  to  the  account  given  by  others, 
the  hybriftica  was  a  feaft  celebrated  at  Argos,  wherein 
the  women,  being  dreffed  like  men,  infulted  their  huf- 
bands,  and  treated  them  with  all  marks  of  fuperiority, 
in  memory  of  the  Argian  dames  having  anciently  de- 
fended their  country  with  fingular  courage  againft  Cleo- 
menes  and  Demaratus. 

Plutarch  fpeaks  of  this  feaft  in  his  treatife  of  the 
great  aftions  of  women.  The  name,  he  obferves,  fig- 
nifies  infamy  ;  which  is  well  accommodated  to  the  oc- 
cafion,  wherein  the  women  ftrutted  about  in  men's 
cloaths,  while  the  men  were  obliged  to  dangle  in  pet- 
ticoats. 

HYDATIDES,  in  medicine,  little  tranfparent 
veficles  or  bladders  full  of  water,  fomctlmes  found 
folltary,  and  fometimea  In  clufters,  upon  the  liver  and 
various  other  parts,  efpecially  in  hydropical  cafes. 

HYDATOSCOPIA,  called  alfo  hydromancy,  a 
kind  of  divination  or  method  of  foretelling  future 
events  by  water. 

HYDE  (Edward),  eafl  of  Clarendon,  and  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Cheftiire,  and  born  at  Dinton  near  Hindon, 
in  Wiltlhire,  in  i6o8»  He  was  entered  of  Magdalen- 
hall,  Oxford,  where,  in  1625,  he  took  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  and  afterwards  ftudied  the  law  in  the  Middle- 
Temple.  In  the  parliament  which  begun  at  Weft- 
mlnfter  April  10.  164O)  he  ferved  for  Wotton-Balfet 
in  Wiltftiire.  But  that  parliament  being  foon  aftet 
diffolved,  he  was  chofen  for  Saltafh  in  Cornwall  in  the 
long  parliament.  His  abilities  were  much  taken  no- 
tice of,  and  he  was  employed  in  feveral  committees  to 
examine  into  divers  grievances  ;  but  at  laft  being  dif- 
fatlsfied  with  the  proceedings  in  the  parliament,  he  re- 
tired to  the  king,  and  was  made  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, a  privy^counfellor,  and  knight*  Upon  the 
declining  of  the  king's  caufe,  he  went  to  France^ 
where,  after  the  death  of  king  Charles  1.  he  was  fworn 
of  the  privy  council  to  Charles  II.  In  1649,  he  and 
the  lord  Cotiington  were  fent  ambaffadors  extraordi- 
nary into  Spain,  and  in  1657  he  was  conftituted  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England.  The  year  before  the  re- 
floratloH,  the  duke  of  York  fell  in  love  with  Mrs 
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Howevef,  the  lava    Anne  Hyde,  the  lord  chancellor's  eldeft  daughter,  but 
carefully  cotncealed  the  amour  both  from  the  king  and 
chancellor.     As  it  was  by  a  promife  of  marriage,  how. 
ever,  that  be  had  gained  upon  her,  he  was  afterwards 
induced  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  the  ceremony 
was  pcrfornned  after  the  reftoratlon.  Upon  the  reftora- 
tion,  her  farther  was  chofen  chancellor  of  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford;  and  foon  after  created  baron  Hindon,  i» 
Wiltfhire,  wifcount  Cornbury  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  earl 
of  Clarendon  In  Wiltlhire  }  and  on  the  death  of  Henry- 
lord  Falklaind,  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Oxford- 
fiiire.    He  took  care  neither  to  load  the  king's  prero- 
gative, nor  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people  ; 
and  therefo)rc  would  not  fet  afide  the  petition  of  right, 
nor  endeav(our  to  raife  the  ftar-chamber  or  high-com- 
mifiion  couirts  again  :  nor  did  he  attempt  to  repeal  the 
bill  for  trie;nnlal  parliaments ;  and  when  he  might  have 
obtained  tvwo  millions  for  a  ftandlng  revenue,  he  alked 
but  one  mi;llion  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  an- 
num, whlchi  he  thought  would  ftill  put  the  king  upoa 
the  neceffit  y  of  having  recourfe  to  his  parhament.  In 
this  juft  comdud  he  is  faid  to  have  been  Influenced  by. 
the  foliowlmg  incident,  which  happened  fome  years  be 
fore.  When  he  firft  began  to  grow  eminent  in  the  law» 
he  went  down  to  vifit  his  father  in  Wiltfliire  ;  who,  one 
day  as  thejjr  were  walking  In  the  fields  together,  ob- 
ferved  to  him,  that  men  of  his  profeffion  were  apt  to 
ftretch  the  prerogative  too  far,  and  to  injure  liberty  } 
but  charge^d  him,  if  ever  he  came  to  any  eminence  in 
his  profefliion,  never  to  facrlfice  the  laws  and  liberty  of 
his  country  to  his  own  Intereft  or  the  will  of  his  prince: 
he  repeatetd  his  advice  twice  ;  and  immediately  falling 
into  a  fit  0)f  an  apoplexy,  died  in  a  few  hours:  and  this 
circumftan.ee  had  a  lafting  influence  upon  him.  In  1 662, 
he  oppofed  a  propofal  for  the  king's  marriage  with  the 
infanta  of  Portugal,  and  the  fale  of  Dunkirk :  how- 
ever, the  following  year,  articles  of  high  treafon  were 
exhibited  againft  him  by  the  earl  of  Briftol ;  but  they 
were  rejected  by  the  houfe  of  lords.    In  1664,  he  op- 
pofed the  war  with  Holland.    In  Auguft  1667,  he 
was  remowed  from  his  poft  of  k)rd  chancellor ;  and  in 
November  following  impeached  of  high  treafon  and 
other  crimies  and  mifdemeanors  by  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons :  upon  which  he  retired  into  France,  when  a 
bill  was  piafied  for  baniftiing  him  from  the  king's  do- 
minions.   See  Britain,  n'"^  zi  i,  217.    He  refided  at 
Rouen  in  Normandy  ;  and  dying  there  In  1674, 
body  was  brought  to  England  and  Interred  In  Weft 


minfter-abibey.  He  wrote,  I.  A  hiftory  of  the  re- 
bellion,  3  vols  folio,  and  6  vols  oftavo ;  a  fecond  part 
of  which  was  lately  bequeathed  to  the  public  by  his 
lordftiip*s  defcendant  the  late  lord  Hyde  and  Cornbury. 
2.  A  letter  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  another  to  the 
duchefs  of  York,  upon  occafion  of  their  embracing  the 
Romlfli  religion.  3.  An  atifwer  to  Hobbes's  Levia- 
than, 4.  A  hiftory  of  the  rebellion  and  civil  wars  in 
Ireland,  o^flavo  ;  and  fome  other  works. 

The  reverend  Mr  Granger,  in  his  Biographical  Hi- 
ftory <rf  England,  obferves,  that  the  virtue  of  the 
earl  of  Clarendon  was  of  too  ftubborn  a  nature  for  the 
age  of  Charles  11.  Could  he  have  been  content  (fays 
he)  to  have  enflaved  millions,  he  might  have  been 
more  a  naonarch  than  an  unprincely  king.  But  he 
did  not  omly  look  upon  himfelf  as  the  guardian  of  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  his  country,  but  had  -alfo  a  pride 
5  G  2  in 
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in  his  nature  that  was  above  vice  ;  and  chofe  rather  to    great  a  progrefs ;  but  his  mind  was  fo  engrofled  by  his  Hydnum 


"*  be  a  viftim  himfelf,  than  to  facrifice  his  integrity.  He 
had  only  one  part  to  ad,  which  was  that  of  an  honeft 
man.  His  enemies  allowed  themfelves  a  much  greater 
latitude  ;  they  loaded  him  with  calumnies,  blamed  him 
even  for  their  own  errors  and  mifconduft,  and  helped 
to  ruin  him  by  fuch  buffooneries  as  he  defpifed.  He 
was  a  much  greater,  perhaps  a  much  happier,  man, 
alone  and  in  exile,  thVn  Charles  the  Second  upon  his 
throne." 

And  *he  following  charaftcr  of  this  nobleman  is  gi- 
ven by  Mr  Walpole,  "  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (fays  he), 
who  oppofed  an  arbitrary  court,  and  embraced  the  par- 
ty of  an  afflifted  one,  muft  be ;  allowed  to  have  afted 
confcientioufly.  A  better  proof  was  his  behaviour  on 
the  reftoration,  when  the  torrent  of  an  infatuated  na- 
tion intreated  the  king  and  his  minifter  to  be  abfolute. 
Had  Clarendon  fought  nothing  but  power,  his  power 
had  never  ceafed.  A  corrupted  court  and  a  blinded 
populace  were  lefs  the  caufes  of  the  chancellor's  fall, 
than  an  ungrateful  king,  who  could  not  pardon  his 
lordfliip's  having  refufed  to  accept  for  him  the  flavery 
of  his  country.  Like  juftice  herfelf,  he  held  the  ba- 
lance between  the  neceffary  power  of  the  fupreme  ma- 
giftrate  and  the  interctts  of  the  people.  This  never- 
dying  obligation  his  cotemporaries  were  taught  to 
overlook  and  clamour  againft,  till  they  removed  the 
only  man,  who,  if  he  could,  would  have  correAed  his 
mailer's  evil  government.  Almoft  every  virtue  of  a 
minifter  made  his  charafter  venerable.  As  an  hifto- 
rian,  he  feems  more  exceptionable.  His  majefty  and  elo- 
quence, his  power  of  painting  charaAers,  his  know- 
ledge of  his  fubje£t,  rank  him  in  the  firft  clafs  of  wri- 
ters ;  yet  he  has  both  great  and  little  faults.  Of  the 
latter,  his  ftories  of  ghofts  and  omens  are  not  to  be  de- 
fended. His  capital  fault  is  his  whole,  work  being  a 
laboured  juftification  of  king  Charles.  If  he  relates 
faults,  fome  palliating  epithet  always  Aides  in  ;  and  he 
has  the  art  of  breaking  his  darkeft  (hades  with  gleams 
of  light  that  take  off  all  impreflion  of  horror.  One 
may  pronounce  on  my  lord  Clarendon,  in  his  double 
capacity  of  flatefman  and  hiftorian,  that  he  afted  for 
liberty,  but  wrote  for  prerogative." 

Hyde  (Dr  Thomas),  profeffor  of  Arabic  at  Ox- 
ford, and  one  of  t|ie  moft  learned  writers  of  the  1 7  th 
century,  was  born  in  1636  ;  and  ftudied  fitfi  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  at  Oxford.  Before  he  was  18 
years  of  age,  he  wras  fent  from  Cambridge  to  London  to 
alTift  Mr  Brian  Walton  in  the  great  work  of  the  Poly- 
glot Bible  ;  and  about  that  period  undertook  to  tran- 
fcribe  the  Perfian  Pentateuch  out  of  the  Hebrew  cha- 
rafters,  which  archbifhop  Ufher,  who  well  knew  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  pronounced  to  be  an  Im- 
pofTible  tafk  to  a  native  Perfian.  After  he  had  happi- 
ly fuccceded  in  this,  he  affifted  in  correfting  feveral 
parts  of  Mr  Walton's  work,  for  which  he  was  perfeft- 
ly  qualified.  '  He  was  made  archdeacon  of  Gloucefter, 
canon  of  Chrlft-church,  head  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  and  profeffor  both  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  in 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  He  was  interpreter  and  fe- 
cretary  of  the  Oriental  languages,  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  James  II.  and  William  III.;  and  was 
perfeftly  qualified  to  fill  this  poft,  as  he  could  converfe 
UV  the  languages  which  he  underftood.  There  never 
yfis  an  Englifhman  in  his  fituation  of  life  who  made  fo 


beloved  ftudies,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  been  but  ill^  , 
qualified  to  appear  to  any  advantage  in  common  con-  uLI^3!j 
verfation.  Of  all  his  learned  works  (the  very  cata- 
logue of  which,  as  obferved  by  Anth.  Wood,  is  a 
curiofity),  his  Re/igio  Feterum  Per/arum  is  the  moft 
celebrated.  Dr  Gregory  Sharpe,  the  late  learned 
and  ingenious  mafter  of  the  Temple,  has  colleded 
feveral  of  his  pieces  formerly  printed,  and  republifti- 
ed  them,  with  fome  additional  differtations,  and  his 
life  prefixed,  in  two  elegant  volumes  quarto.  This 
great  man  died  on  the  1 8th  of  February,  1702.  A- 
mong  his  other  works  are,  i.  A  Latin  tranflatlon  of 
Ulug  Beig's  obfervations  on  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  the  fixed  ftars ;  and,  2.  A  catalogue  of  the  printed 
books  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

HYDNUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  natural  or- 
der of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  fungus  is  echinated  or  prickly  on  the  un- 
der fide.  ^  One  of  the  fpecies,  named  the  Imhricatmi^ 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  found  in  woods.  It 
hath  a  convex  hat,  tiled,  ftanding  on  a  fmooth  pil- 
lar, of  a  pale  flefh-colour,  with  white  prickles.  It 
is  eaten  in  Italy,  and  is  faid  to  be  of  a  very  delicate 
tafte. 

HYDRA,  In  fabulous  hiftory,  a  ferpent  In  the. 
marfh  of  Lerna,  in  Peloponnefus,  reprefented  by  the 
poets  with  many  heads,  one  of  which  being  cut  off, 
another  Immediately  fucceeded  in  its  place,  unlefs  the 
wound  was  inftantly  cauterized.  Hercules  attacked" 
this  monfter ;  and  having  caufed  lolatis  to  hew  down 
wood  for  flaming  brands,  as  he  cut  off  the  heads  he 
applied  the  brands  to  the  wounds,  by  whuih  means  he 
deftroyed  the  Hydra. 

This  hydra  with  many  heads  is  faid  to  have  been  on- 
ly a  multitude  of  ferpents,  which  infefted  the  marflies 
of  Lerna  near  Mycene,  and  which  feemed  to  multiply 
as  they  were  deftroyed.  Hercules,  with  the  affiftance 
of  his  companions,  cleared  the  country  of  them,  by 
burning  the  reeds  in  which  they  lodged. 

Hydra,  In  aftronomy,  a  fouthern  conftellation,  con» 
fitting  of  a  number  of  ftars,  imagined  to  reprefent  a 
water  ferpent.  The  ftars  in  Hydna,  in  Ptolemy's  ca- 
talogue, are  twenty  feven  ;  In  Tycho's,  nineteen;  in 
Hcvelius's,  thirty-one. 

Hydra,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  the  order  of  zoo- 
phyta,  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  vermes.  There  are 
feveral  fpecies,  known  by  the  general  name  of  polypes. 
See  Polype;  and  Animalcule,  n°  24.  feq. 

HYDRAGOGUES,  among  phyficians,  remedies 
which  evacute  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  dropfies. 
The  word  Is  formed  of  "watery  and  aA.iv  to  draiu 
or  lead ;  but  the  application  of  the  term  proceeds  up- 
on a  miftaken  fuppofition,  that  every  purgative  had 
fome  particular  humour  which  it  would  evacuate,  and 
which  could  not  be  evacuated  by  any  other.  It  is 
now,  however,  difcovered,  that  all  ftrong  purgatives, 
will  prove  hydragogues,  if  given  In  large  quantity,  or 
In  weak  conftitutions.  The  principal  medicines  re- 
commended as  hydragogues,  are  the  juice  of  elder,  the 
root  of  iris,  foldanella,  mechoacan,  jalap,  &c. 

HYDRANGEA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order, *belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 3th  or- 
der, Succuknta,  The  capfule  is  bilocular,  biroftrated, 
<>  and 
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Hlydniftit  and  cut  round,  or  parting  horizontally. 

one  fpecles,  viz.  the  arborefcens,  a  native  of  North  A- 
merica,  from  whence  It  hath  lately  been  brought  to 
Europe,  and  is  preferved  in  gardens,  naore  for  the  fake 
of  variety  than  beauty.  It  rifes  about  three  feet  high  ; 
and  hath  many  foft  pithy  ftalks,  garnlflied  vvith  two 
oblong  heart-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  flow- 
ers are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  llalks  in  a  corym- 
bus.  They  are  white,  compofed  of  five  petals  with 
ten  ftamina  furrounding  the  Iftyle.  It  is  eafily  pro- 
pagated by  parting  the  roots ;  the  beft  time  for  which 
is  the  end  of  Oftober.  The  plants  thrive  beft  in  a 
moift  foil,  and  require  to  be  fheltered  from  fevere 

frofts.  ^  , 

HYDRASTIS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  There  is  neither  calyx  nor  nec- 
tarium  ;  there  are  three  petals  ;  and  the  berry  is  com- 
pofed  of  monofpermous  acini. 

HYDRARGYRUM,  a  name  given  to  mercury,  or 
quickfilver.    The  word  is  formed  of  ^^^-p  aqua,  "  wa- 
ter," and  apy^ff,  argentunty  *'  filver q.  d.  water  of 
/liver,  on  account  of  its  refembling  liquid  or  melted 
filver. 

HYDRAULICS,  the  fcience  of  the  motion  of 
fluids,  and  the  conftruftion  of  all  kinds  of  inftrumenta 
and  machines  relating  thereto.    See  Hydrostatics, 

feft.  iv.  .     .  . 

HYD  RENTE ROCELE,  in  furgcry,  a  fpecies  of 
hernia,  wherein  the  inteftines  defcend  into  the  fcro- 
tum,  together  with  a  quantity  of  water. 

HYDROCELE,  in  furgery,  denotes  any  hernia 
arifing  from  water ;  but  is  particularly  ufed  for  fuch  a 
one  of  the  fcrotum,  which  fometimes  grows  to  the 
fize  of  one's  head,  without  pain,  but  exceedingly  trou- 
blefome  to  the. patient.    See  Surgery. 

HYDROCEPHALUS,  a  preternatural  diftenfion 
of  the  head  to  an  uncommon  fize  by  a  ftagnation  and 
extravafation  of  the  lymph  ;  which,  when  colleaed  in 
the  infide  of  the  cranium,  is  then  termed  internal ;  as 
that  collefted  on  the  outfide  is  termed  external.  See 
(the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HYDROCHARIS,  the  little  water-lily:  A 
genus  of  the  anneandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  firft  arder,  Palma.  The  fpatha  of  the  male  is  di- 
phyllousj.the  calyx  trifid;  the  corolla  tripetalous ;  the 
three  interior  filaments  ftyliferous.  The  female  calyx 
trifid,;  the  corolla  tripetalous ;  the  ftyles  fix;  the  cap- 
fule  has  fix  cells,  and  Is  polyfpcrmous  inferior.  There 
18  only  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Britain,  growing  in  flow 
ftreams  and  wet  ditches.  It  hath  kidney-lhaped  leaves, 
thick,  fmooth,  and  of  a  biownifli  green  colour,  with 
white  bloffoms.  There  is  a  variety  with  double  flowers 
of  a  very  fweet  fmell. 

HYDROCOTYLE,  water-navelwort:  A  ge- 
nus of  the  digynia  order,  belongbg  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der  the  45  th  order,  Umbellatte.  The  umbel  is  fimple; 
the  involucrum  tetraphyllous ;  the  petals  entire  ;  the 
feeds  are  half  round  and  corapreffed.  There  arc  feve- 
lal  fpecies,  none  of  which  are  ever  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. One  of  them,  a  native  of  Britain,  growing  in 
roarfliy  grounds^  is  fuppofed  by  the  farmers  to  occafion 
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There  is  but    the  rot  in  fheep.    The  leaves  have  central  leaf-ftalks,  Hydrogra. 

with  about  five  flowers  in  a  rundle ;  the  petals  are  of     P  ^ 
a  reddifh  white.  Hydromc? 

HYDROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  meafuring  and  de- 
fcrlbing  the  fea,  rivers,  canals,  lakes,  &c.--With  re- 
gard to  the  fea,  it  gives  an  account  of  Its  tides,  coun- 
ter-tides, foundings,  bays,  gulphs,  creeks,  &c.  ;  aa^ 
alfo  of  the  rocks,  fhelves,  fands,  fhallows,  promonto- 
ries, harbours ;  the  diftance  and  bearing  of  one  port 
from  another ;  with  every  thing  that  is  remarkable, 
whether  out  at  fea  or  on  the  coaft. 

HYDROLEA,  in  botany  :  A  genua  of  the  digy-  - 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  pent  aphyllous  ; 
the  corolla  rotaceoua ;  the  filaments  at  the  bafe  are 
cordate  ;  the  capfule  is  bilocular  and  bivalved. 

HYDROMANCY,  a  method  of  divination  by  wa- 
ter, praftifed by  the  ancients.  See  Divination,  n^  7. 

HYDROMEL,  honey  diluted  in  nearly  an  equal 
weight  of  water.  When  this  liquor  has  not  ferment- 
ed, it  is  called  /6y^r(?7w/;  and  when  it  has  un- 
dergone the  fplrltuous  fermentation,  it  is  called  the  vi- 
nous hydromel  ox  mead. 

Honey,  like  all  faccharine  fubftances,  vegetable  or^ 
animal.  Is  fufceptible  of  fermentation  in  general,  and', 
particularly  of  the  fplrituous  fermentation.    To  in- 
duce this  fermentation,  nothing,  is  neceffary  but  to  di- 
lute it  fufficiently  in  water,  and  to  leave  this  llquor- 
expofed  to  a  convenient  degree  of  heat.    To  make, 
good  vinous  hydromel  or  mead,  the  whiteft,  pureft, 
and  beft-tafted  honey  muft  be  chofen;  and  this  mult 
be  put  into  a  kettle  with  more  than  its  weight  of  wa- 
ter :  a  part  of  this  liquor  muft  be  evaporated  by  boil- 
ing, and  the  liquor  fcummed,  till  its  confiftence  is 
fuch  that  a  frefli  egg  lhall  be  fupported  upon  its  fur- 
face  without  finking  more  than  half  its  thicknefs  into  • 
the  liquor ;  then  the  liquor  is  to  be  ftralned  and  pour- 
ed through  a  funnel  into  a  barrel :  this  barrel,  which 
ought  to  be  nearly  full,  muft  be  expofed  to  a  heat  as  - 
equable  as  is  poflible,  from  20  to  27  or  28  degrees  of 
Mr  Reaumur's  thermometer,  taking  care  that  the 
bung-hole  be  fiightly  covered,  but  not  clofed.  The 
phenomena  of  the  fpirituous  fermentation  will  appear 
in  this  liquor,  and  will  fubfift  during  two  or  three 
months,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat ;  after  which  . 
they  will  dinainifh  and  ceafe.    During  this  fermenta- 
tion, the  barrel  muft  be  filled  up  occafionally  with 
more  of  the  fame  kind  of  liquor  of  honey,  fome  of ' 
which  ought  to  be  kept  apart  on  purpofe  to  replace 
the  liquor  which  flows  out  of  the  barrel  in  froth.  . 
When  the  fermentation  ceafes,  and  the  liquor  has  be- 
come very  vinous,  the  barrel  is  then  to  be  put  in  a 
cellar  and  well  clofed.    A  year  afterwards  the  mead  ^ 
will  be  fit  to  be  put  into  bottles. 

The  vinous  hydromel  or  mead  is  an  agreeable  kind  ^ 
of  wine  :  neverthelefs  it  retains  long  a  tafte  of  honey,. , 
which' is  unpleafing  to  fome  perfons  ;  but  this  tafte  it- 
is  faid  to  lofe  entirely  by  being  kept  a  very  long  time. 

The  fpirituous  fermentation  of  honey,  as  alfo  that  : 
of  fugar,  and  of  the  moft  of  vinous,  liquors,  when  it 
is  very  faccharine,  js  generally  more  difl&cultly  effefted,  , 
requires  more  heat,  and  continues  longer  than  that  of 
ordinary  wines  made  from  the  juice  of  grapes  ;  and 
thefc  vinous  hquors  always  preferve  a  faccharine  tafte, , 
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Itlydrome-  ^h^ch  fliows  that  a  part  only  of  them  Is  become  fpiri- 
,,       ^\   I  tuous. 

HYDROMETER,  an  inftrument  to  meafure  the 
gravity,  denfity,  velocity,  force,  &c.  of  w^ater  and  other 
fluids.    See  Hydrostatics,  n°  13. 

Though  this  inftrument  is  incapable  of  determining 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  liquors  with  perfect  accuracy, 
yet  in  the  way  of  public  bufinefs  it  has  undoubtedly 
the  advantage  of  every  other,  on  account  of  the  eafe 
and  CKpeditlon  with  which  It  can  be  ufed  ;  and  for 
this  reafon  it  has  been  adopted  by  government,  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  ftrength  of  fpirituous  liquors. 
^?/'»7.  Trar>f.T)r  Blagden,  who  was  lately  employed  to  make  expe- 
'0I.80.  riments  on  this  fubjeft,  Is  of  opinion,  that  glafs  Is  the 
moft  proper  material  for  the  conftrudlon  of  an  hy- 
drometer. Its  fenfibility  depends  on  the  lize  of  its 
ftem.  In  the  old  areometers  the  ftem  was  made  fo 
large,  that  the  volume  of  water  difplaced  between  its 
leaft  and  greateft  immerfions  was  equal  to  the  whole 
difference  of  fpecific  gravity  between  water  and  alco- 
hol, or  perhaps  more  ;  -whence  Its  fcale  of  divifions 
muft  be  very  fmall,  and  could  not  give  the  fpecific 
gravity  with  much  accuracy.  On  this  account  weights 
were  introduced,  by  means  of  which  the  ftem  could  be 
made  fmaller;  each  weight  affording  a  new  commence- 
ment of  its  fcale  ;  fo  that  the  fize  of  the  divifions  on  a 
given  length  was  doubled,  tripled,  &c.  as  one  or  more 
weights  were  employed,  the  diameter  of  the  ftem  being 
leffened  in  the  fubduplicate  proportion  of  the  increafed 
length  of  the  divifions.  This  method,  however,  in 
Our  author's  opinion,  has  been  carried  to  excefs  ;  snd 
the  following  is  recommended  as  a  proper  mean  be- 
twixt thefe  extremes,  to  determine  the  fpecific  gravi- 
ty of  fpirituous  liquors  to  three  places  of  decimals. 

In  this  method  the  weight  of  water  is  fuppofed  to 
be  unity,  or  i  with  any  number  of  cyphers  annexed : 
*«  the  whole  Compafs  of  numbers,  therefore,  from  rec- 
tified fpirit  to  water,  at  60  degrees  of  heat,  would  be 
the  difference  between  825,  the  weight  of  reftified 
fpirit,  and  lOOO  the  weight  of  water,  which  is  175. 
To  make  allowance  for  the  lighteft  fpirit  and  heavit  ft 
■water,  however,  at  all  the  common  temperatures,  the 
difference  may  be  fuppofed  220.  The  ftem  mioht 
Ihow  every  twenty  of  thefe  divifions,  and  thus  ten 
weights  would  be  fufficient  for  the  whole.  Hence  the 
Inconvenience  of  fhifting  the  weights,  which  has  always 
been  complained  of,  would  in  a  great  meafure  be  a* 
voided :  as  people  verfant  in  that  bufinefs  would  fcl- 
dom  err  fo  far  as  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  difference 
previous  to  making  any  trial.  Hence  alfo  the  ftem 
may  be  made  fmall  enough,  and  the  fcale  graduated  fo 
■icely  as  to  make  the  Inftrument  fufficiently  accu- 
rate. 

According  to  this  arrangement.  It  would  be  proper 
to  have  the  weights  adapted  to  the  hydrometer  mark* 
cd  with  the  different  fpecific  gravities  which  they  are 
intended  to  indicate  ;  Zero  on  the  top  of  the  ftem 
without  a  weight  being  fuppofed  to  mean  800,  and 
20  at  the  bottom  to  fignlfy  820,  which  number  the 
firft  weight  would  carry ;  the  fucceffive  weights  being 
marked,  840,  860,  &c. ;  and  the  divifion  on  the  ftem 
cut  by  the  fluid  under  trial,  would  be  a  number  always 
to  be  added  to  that  on  the  weight;  the  fum  of  the  two 
fliowing  the  true  fpecific  gravity.  The  weights  ftiould 
undoubtedly  be  made  to  apply  on  the  top  of  the 
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ftem,  fo  as  never  to  come  in  contaft  with  the  llqujff 
and  in  ufing  the  hydrometer,  its  ftem  (hould  always  be 
preffed  down  lower  than  the  point  at  which  It  will  ul- 
timately reft,  that  by  being  wetted  It  may  oqcafion  no 
refiftance  to  the  fluid.  The  inftrument  itfelf  fhould 
be  of  as  regular  a  fhape  and  with  as  few  inequalities  as 
poffible,  that  all  impediments  to  Its  motions  may  be 
avoided. 

HYDROMPHAL US,  In  medicine  and  furgery, 
a  tumor  in  the  navel,  arifing  from  a  coUedion  of 
water. 

HYDROPHANES,OcuLusMtJNDi,ori:a//ji>f,^ 
tabilis,  a  kind  of  precious  ftone  highly  efteemcd  among 
the  ancients,  but  little  known  to  the  moderns  till 
Mr  Boyle  made  his  obfervatlons  ttpon  It.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  Is  about  2.048;  its  colour  of  an  opaque  whitifti 
brown  ;  It  is  not  foluble  in  acids  nor  affeded  by  alka- 
lies, but  is  eafily  cut  and  poliftied.  Sometimes  it  gives 
tire  with  fteel,  fomctimes  not.  It  Is  Infufible  J>er  fe; 
but  when  urged  by  a  blow-pipe,  changes  to  a  brownifti 
brittle  fubftance.  It  is  found  in  beds  over  the  opals 
in  Hungary,  Silefia,  and  Saxony,  and  over  the  chal- 
cedonies and  agates  in  Iceland.  Thefe  ftones  In  genc-^ 
ral  are  either  of  a  yellowifti  green,  milky  grey,  or  of  » 
yellow  like  that  of  amber. 

The  moft  remarkable  property  of  this  flione  Is,  that 
It  becomes  tranfparent  by  mere  InfufioH  in  any  aque- 
ous fluid  ;  but  gradually  refumes  its  opacity  when  dry. 
There  are  three  of  thefe  ftones  in  the  Britifh  mufeum 
at  London  ;  the  largeft  ef  them  about  the  fize  of  a. 
cherry  ftone,  but  of  an  oval  form.  It  is  opaque  and 
coloured  like  a  common  yellow  pea  ;  it  may  be  fcratch- 
ed,  though  not  without  difficulty,  by  a  common  knife, 
notwithftanding  which  it  feems  to  leave  a  mark  upon 
glafs.  It  does  not  ferment  with  nitrous  acid.  When 
it  has  lain  fome  hours  In  water,  It  becomes  tranfpa- 
rent, and  of  a  yellow  amber  colour.  The  change  be-* 
gins  foon  after  the  Immerfion,  and  at  one  end  in  form 
of  a  little  fpot ;  but  in  a  fmall  one  of  the  fame  kind, 
the  tranfparency  begins  round  the  edges.  By  degrees 
the  fpot  increafes,  until  the  whole  ftone  becomes  uni- 
formly clear  throughout :  when  out  of  the  water  It 
lofes  its  tranfparency,  firft  at  one  end,  and  then  gradu- 
ally over  the  remainder,  until  the  whole  has  become 
opaque;  which  change  happens  In  lefs  time  than  It  takes 
to  become  tranfparent.  This  change  is  not  entirely 
peculiar  to  the  hydrophanes.  Bergman  informs  us, 
that  fome  fteatltes  produce  the  fame  effeft  ;  and 
M.  Magellan,  that  the  cruft  of  chalcedonies  and  agates 
frequently  produce  the  fame  appearance. 

Meffrs  Bruckman  and  Veltheim  were  the  firft  who 
particularly  inquired  into  the  nature  of  this  ftone,  and 
inveftigated  its  properties,  many  of  which  were  brought 
to  light  by  their  endeavours.  Their  account  Is  to  the 
following  purpofc*  As  foon  as  the  ftone  is  put  into 
water,  it  exhales  a  mufty  fmell,  feveral  air-bubbles  a- 
rife,  and  it  becomes  gradually  tranfparent.  Some  of 
the  ftones  become  colourlefs  as  foon  as  they  are  tho- 
roughly tranfparent,  others  have  a  more  or  lefs  deep 
yellow  colour  ;  fome  acquire  a  beautiful  ruby  colour ; 
and,  laftly,  others  gain  a  fine  colour  of  mother-of-pearl, 
or  of  a  bluifti  opal.  Whatever  be  the  colour  of  the 
liquor  in  which  the  hydrophanes  is  immerfed,  it  gaina 
only  its  ufual  degree  of  tranfparency  with  the  colour 
peculiar  to  it.    When  we  look  at  it  in  its  moift  ftate, 
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we  perceive  a  iHminous  point,  varying  its  fituation  as 
the  pofition  of  the  eye  is  altered.  This  luminous'point 
is  not,  according  to  Mr  Bruckman,  the  immediate 
image  of  the  fun,  but  a  refledlion  of  that  image  re- 
frafted  in  the  fubftanceof  the  ftoneitfelf,  a  phenomenon 
which  probably  gave  rife  to  the  name  of  oculus  mundi. 
Mr  Bruckman  left  a  piece  of  this  ftone  weighing  35 
grains  feven  hours  in  water,  the  fpace  requifite  to  make 
it  perfectly  tranfparent  ;  and  in  that  time  he  found 
that  it  had  gained  three  grains  in  weight.  The 
hydrophanes  becomes  much  fooner  tranfparent  when 
put  into  hot  water ;  and  the  fame  happens  if  it  be 
dipped  in  a  very  dilute  acid,  or  rather  a  very  dilute 
folution  of  alkali.  When  dipped  in  oil  of  vitriol,  it 
becomes  very  quickly  tranfparent,  and  will  continue 
fo,  on  account  of  the  (Irong  attra<5lion  of  that  acid  for 
moifture,  which  takes  as  much  from  the  atmofphere  as 
is  neceffary  to  keep  the  flone  tranfparent ;  but  its  opa- 
city will  return  if  it  be  dipped  in  an  alkaline  liquor 
and  afterwards  dried. 

HYDROPHOBIA,  an  averfion  or  dread  of  water: 
a  terrible  fymptom  of  the  rabies  canina;  and  which  has 
likcwife  been  found  to  take  in  violent  inflammations  of 
the  ftomach  and  in  hyfteric  fits.  See  Medicine- 
Indeic. 

.  HYDROPHYLACIA,  a  word  ufed  by  Kircher 
and  fome  others  who  have  written  in  the  fame  fyftem, 
to  exprefs  thofe  great  refervoirs  of  water  which  he 
places  in  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  for  the  fupply 
of  rivers  which  run  through  the  feveral  lower  coun- 
tries. This  he  makes  to  be  one  of  the  great  ufes  of 
Iftountalns  in  the  economy  of  the  univerfe. 

HYDROPHYLLAX,  in  botany;  A  genus  of  the 
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monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandia  clafs  of  Hydros 
plants.  The  calyx  is  tetrapartite  ;  the  corolla  funnel-  phyjlum 
ftiaped  ;  the  fruit  two  edged  and  one  feeded. 

HYDROPHYLLUM,  water-leaf:  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  ^ 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  co- 
rolla is  campanulated,  with  five  melliferous  longitudi- 
nal ftria  on  the  infide  ;  the  ftigma  is  bifid  ;  the  cap- 
fula  globofe  and  bivalved.  There  is  only  one  fpccies, 
vix.  the  Virgiuianum,  or  water-leaf  of  Morinus.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Canada  and  many  other  parts  of 
America  on  moid  fpongy  ground.  The  root  is  com- 
pofed  of  many  ftrong  flefhy  fibres,  from  which  arife 
many  leaves  with  foot-ftalks  five  or  fix  inches  long, , 
jagged  into  three,  five,  or  feven  lobes,  almoft  to  the 
midrib,  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  loofe  cluilere  hanging  downward,  are  bell- 
fliaped,  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour.  It  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  parting  the  roots;  which  ought  to  be  done 
in  autumn,  that  the  plants  may  be  well  rooted  before 
fpring,  otherwife  they  will  require  a  great  deal  of ' 
water. 

HYDROPS,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  Dropsy. 

HYDROSCOPE,  an  inftrument  anciently  ufed  for  - 
the  meafuring  of  time. 

The  hydrofcope  was  a  kind  of  water-clock,  confid- 
ing of  a  cylindrical  tube,  conical  at  bottom  :  the  cy- 
linder was  graduated,  or  marked  out  with  divifions, , 
to  which  the  top  of  the  water  becoming  fucceffively 
contiguous,  a«  it  trickled  out  at  the  vertex  of  the 
cone,  pointed  out  the  hour.  See  HYDRO'S  tat  ics^., 
fe^.  vi. 
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